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FABER 

FABER,  George  Stanley,  6.D.,  was  born  at 
Calverley  in  Yorkshire,  25th  Oct.  1773,  and  died 
at  Sherbom  27th  Jan.  1854.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Lincobi  College  before  he  had  completed  his  21st 
year.  He  was  successively  vicar  of  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  vicar  of  Redmarshall,  rector  of  Long  New- 
ton, and  master  of  Sherbom  Hospital.  He  held 
also  a  prebendial  stall  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  His 
writings  are  very  numerous ;  and  are  all  marked  by 
copious  learning,  exact  and  close  reasoning,  and  a 
zeal  for  established  truth,  combined  with  a  dan- 
gerous love  of  hypothesis.  In  Biblical  literature 
his  chief  wox^  are  his  Bampton  lecture,  entitled, 
Hora  Mosaicdy  a  Dissertaiion  on  the  Credibility  and 
Theohgy  of  the  Pentateuch ^  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond. 
1800,  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1818 ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Genius  and 
Oiject  of  the  Patriarchal^  the  Levitical^  and  the 
Christian  Dispensations ^  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1823  ; 
T%e  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy ^  3  vols.  i2mo, 
1844 ;  Eight  Dissertations  on  certain  connect^  Pro- 
phetical passages  of  H.  S.f  bearing  on  the  promise  oj 
a  mighty  Ddiverer^  2  vols.  8vo,  1845. — W.  L.  A. 

FABER,  ToHANN  Ernst,  was  bom  at  Simmer- 
shausen  in  the  year  1746,  and  studied  at  Coburg 
and  Gottingcn.  He  was  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Kiel,  and  from  the  year  1772  at  Jena, 
where  he  died,  April  14th,  1774.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  of  his  Biblical  writings  : — 
Descriptio  Commcntarii  in  LXX.  interpretes^  pars 
L,  Gotting.  1768,  4to ;  paR>  ii.,  Gotting.  1769; 
Disp,  dt  animalibus  quorum  fit  mentio  Zephan.  ii. 
14,  1769  ;  Historia  Manna  inter  Hebraos^  pars  L, 
Kilon,  1770 ;  pars  ii  Jenae,  1773  ;  Novum  de  Mes- 
sia  exactis  CCCCXC,  annis  post  exilium  Judce- 
orum  Babylonicum  nascituro  ex  Zach.  HL  8,  9,  10, 
repetitum  vaticinium,  spatio  LXX,^  hebdomadum 
Dan,  ix,  24,  Kilon,  1 77 1,  4to  ;  Jesus  ex  natalium 
opporfunitate  Messias,  Jenae,  1772,  8vo ;  Archce- 
ologie  dtr  HArcer.^  i  th.,  Halle,  I773»  8vo. — S.  N. 

FABER,  JoHANN  Melchior^  was  bom  Jan. 
18,  1743,  at  Simmershausen,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hildburghausen,  and  was  probed^lv  the 
brother  or  cousin  of  J.  E.  Faber.  In  176s  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages at  Thorn,  West  Prussia;  in  1770  he  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  and  Rhetoric  at  Coburg  ; 
and  in  1774  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Ansbach. 
He  died  Jan.  31,  1809.  The  larger  part  of  his 
writings  were  published  in  the  form  of  programmes, 
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issued  in  accordance  with  the  duties  of  his  office  ns 
professor  or  rector.  The  most  important  of  these 
m  relation  to  Biblical  literature  are  his  Program- 
mata  sex  super  libro  Sapiential  Onold.  (Ansbach), 
1776-77,  4to,  and  of  which  he  afterwards  published 
a  second  part,  in  four  sections,  in  the  years  1786- 
1789.  His  other  Biblical  programmes  were — In 
2  Reg.  xxiii.  4-7,  Thorun,  1769;  In  lora  quadam 
Habacuci  Prophcta,  Onold.  1 779;  In  Malachiam 
Prophetam,  1779;  Ilarmonia  Maccabaorum^  sec 
L  1794;  sec  XL  1797. — S.  N. 

FABLK     [Parable.] 

FABRICIUS,  John  Albert,  a  very  learned 
scholar  and  biblioOTapher,  was  bom  at  Leipzig, 
nth  November  1608.  In  1684  he  was  sent  to  the 
gymnasium  at  Quedlinburg  to  study  under  Samuel 
Schmid,  and  complete  his  preparatoiy  academical 
studies.  Returning  to  Leipzig  in  1086,  he  was 
made  bachelor  in  philosophy.  In  1688  he  became 
a  member  of  the  philosophical  faculty.  In  1694 
he  went  to  Hamburg  to  see  some  of  his  relatives, 
and  while  there  was  received  into  the  house  of  J. 
F.  Mayer,  a  celebrated  theologian,  became  his 
librarian,  and  was  liberally  treated.  With  this 
patron  he  repaired  to  Sweden  in  1696.  In  1699 
ne  received  the  chair  of  eloquence  and  practical 
philosophy  at  Hamburg.  In  1708  he  became 
rector  of  the  Johanneum  in  addition  to  his  profes- 
sorship, but  resigned  it  in  171 1.  He  died  at  Ham- 
burg, April  30th  1736.  His  adopted  city  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him  ;  for  he  refused  many 
tempting  offers  from  various  universities.  Fabn- 
cius  was  a  scholar  of  immense  emdition  and  un- 
wearied industry.  He  studied  and  wrote  incessantly. 
Hence  his  published  works  are  very  numerous, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  forty.  The  most  import- 
ant of  them  all  is  the  Bibliotheca  Graeca^  srve  noti- 
tia  sa'iptorum  veterum  Grcucorum^  quorumcumque 
monumenta  int^a  autfragmenta  edita  extant ^  turn 
plerortimque  e  manuscriptis  et  deperditisj  14  vols. 
4to,  Hamburg,  1705- 1728.  A  new  edition  of  it 
w^as  published  by  Harles,  Hamburg,  1790,  and 
following  years.  The  index  did  not  appear  till 
1838.  Fabricius  also  published  Bibliotheca  Latifui, 
srve  notitia  auctorum  veterum  Latinorum,  quorum- 
cumque  scripta  CLd  nos pervenerunty  Hamburg,  1697, 
8vo.  A  new  edition  was  published  by  Emesti  at 
Leipzig,  1773,  3  vok.  8vo.  Other  works  are 
Bibliographia  Antiquaria  sive  introductio  in  noti- 
tiam  scrtptorum  qui  antiquitates  hebraicas,  graecas^ 
romanas,  et  Christianas  scriptis  illustraruntj  1 713, 
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4to,  second  edition,  1716.  Codex  Pscudepigraphus 
veteris  Testamenti  collectus^  casHgatus,  testimoniis- 
pu,  censuris  d  afumadversionibus  illustraius^  17^3) 
ova  Codex  apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti  colUctuSy 
castigatus,  tesiimonUsque^  censuris  et  aniniadver- 
sionibus Ulustratm^  *703»  8vo,  2  vols.;  1 719,  3  vols. 
8vo.  Bibliotheca  ecclesiastical  etc. ,  Hamburg,  1 7 1 8, 
folio.  He  also  edited  the  works  of  Hippolytus 
(1716,  1 718,  2  vols,  folio)  and  Philastrius  (1721). 
See  H.  S.  Reimanis,  De  Vita  et  scriptis  Joannis 
Albert  Fabricii  conimentarius^  I737>  8vo,  Ham-, 
burg. — S.  D. 

■4. 

FABRICY,  Gabriel,  a  Dominican  (ather  and 
celebrated  bibliographer,  was  bom  near  Aix  in 
Provence,  about  1725.  Having  gone  to  Rome 
about  1760,  on  account  of  his  being  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  provincial,  he  was  appointed  reader  in 
theology ;  and  was  subsequently  elected  one  of  the 
theological  doctors  of  the  famous  library  of  Cas- 
anata.  From  that  time  he  was  chiefly  employed 
in  making,  along  with  Audifredi,  the  magnificent 
catalogue  of  that  library,  of  which  only  four  volumes 
were  published.  He  died,  A.D.  1800,  at  Rome. 
The  only  work  of  his  which  concerns  us  here,  is 
Des  litres  primitifs  de  la  revelation^  ou  considhn- 
tions  critiques  sur  la  pureti  et  Vint^griti  du  texte 
otiginal  des  livres  saints  de  Pancien  Testament^  2 
vols.  8vo,  Rome,  1772.  This  is  an  important  and 
useful  book  on  the  text  of  the  O.  T.— S.  D. 

FACE,  in  Scripture,  is  often  used  to  denote 
presence  in  the  general  sense,  and,  when  applied 
to  the  Almighty,  denotes  such  a  complete  mani- 
festation  of  the  divine  presence,  by  sound  or  sight, 
as  was  equivalent,  in  the  vividness  of  the  impres- 
sion, to  the  seeing  of  a  fellow-creature  '  face  to  lace.* 
The  *  face  of  God  *  therefore  denotes  in  Scripture 
any  thing  or  manner  by  which  God  is  wont  to 
manifest  himself  to  man.  Thus^  when  it  is  said 
that  Adam  and  Eve  hid  themselves  from  '  the  face 
of  Jehovah,*  we  understand  that  they  hid  them- 
selves'from  his  presence,  however  manifested  ;  for 
D^3B  peniniy  not  only  signifies  presence^  as  well 
as  (literally)  y&wr,  but  it  b  the  very  word  for  pre- 
sence^ however  manifested.  There  is  no  other 
word  to  denote  presence  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
Whenever  'presence'  occurs  in  our  translation, 
the  word  in  the  original  is  the  same  which  is  ren- 
dered *  face '  in  other  places.  This  is  very  proper ; 
and  the  respective  terms  *  face '  and  *  presence  are 
usually  applied  in  the  A.  V.  with  much  propriety 
and  discretion;  the  latter  term  being  employed 
wherever  the  effect  ef  the  word  *  face '  might  have 
seemed  harsh  or  unseemly. 

It  was  a  very  ancient  and  common  opinion 
that  our  mortal  frame  could  not  survive  the 
more  sensible  manifestations  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, or  '  see  God  face  to  fiice  and  live '  (Gen. 
xxxiL  30).  Hence,  in  this  passage,  the  gratitude 
and  astonishinent  of  Tacob,  that  he  still  lived  after 
God  had  manifested  himself  to  him  more  sensibly 
than  by  dreams  and  visions.  This  impression  was 
confirmed  to  Moses,  who  was  told,  *Thou  canst 
not  see  my  face :  no  man  can  see  my  face  and  live' 
(Exod.  xxxiiL  20) ;  which  clearly  signifies  that  no 
one  can  in  this  present  state  of  being  endure  the 
view  of  that  glory  which  belongs  to  Him.  The 
ancient  heathen  entertained  the  same  notion,  which 
is  remarkably  expressed  in  the  celebrated  mytholo- 
gical story  of  Scmele,  who,  having  prevailed  on  the 
reluctant  Jove  to  appear  to  her  in  his  heavenly  splen- 
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dour,  was  struck  dead  by  the  lightnings  of  his  pre- 
sence (I  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  I  John  iii.  2 ;  Rev.  xxiL  4). 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  God  is  usually  re- 
presented to  us  in  Scripture  under  a  human  form ; 
and  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  even  more  spiritualized 
minds  than  those  of  the  Hebrews  to  conceive  of 
Him  apart  from  the  form  and  attributes  of  the 
highest  nature  actually  known  to  us.  The  Scrip- 
ture sanctions  this  concession  to  the  weakness  of 
our  intellect,  and  hence  arise  the  anthropomor- 
phous phrases  which  speak  of  the  face,  the  eyes, 
the  arm  of  God.  The  appearances  of  the  angels 
in  the  O.  T.  times  were  generally  in  the  human 
form  Qudg.  xiiL  6,  etc.) ;  and  from  this  cause 
alone  it  would  have  been  natural,  in  the  imagina- 
tion, to  transfer  the  form  of  the  messengers  to  Him 
by  whom  they  were  sent  [Anthropomorphism]. 
—J.  K. 

FAIR  HAVENS  (KaXoi  Ayt/wj),  a  port  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island  of  Crete.  Its  exact 
position  was  for  a  long  period  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
but  recent  researches  have  identified  it  beyond  the 
possibility  of  question,  and  have  also  contributed  to 
throw  much  light  on  a  portion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul's  perilous  voyage.  From  Myra  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Apostle  em- 
barked *in  a  ship  of  Alexandria  sailing  into  Italy,' 
the  true  course  would  have  been  due  west,  passing 
dose  by  Rhodes.  -The  wind,  however,  which 
generally  blows  in  that  region  during  the  autumn 
from  the  west  or  north-west,  was  unfavourable, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  steer  north  as  far  as 
Cnidus.  There,  also,  the  wind  was  contrary,  and 
did  not  permit  them  to  go  on  their  right  course,  At^ 
rpoffiOtrros  IjfMis  toO  iptfiou  (Acts  xxvil  7).  They 
were  therefore  forced  to  turn  southward,  and  after 
rounding  Cape  Salmone,  the  most  easterly  point  of 
Crete,  to  pursue  the  voyage  along  the  lee  of  that 
island  (Conybeare  and  Howson's  Lt/e  of  St.  Paul, 
il  326).  Owing  to  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
gale,  it  was  wi3i  much  difficulty  they  made  Sal- 
mone—  fUikis  T€  rapaXeySfieyoi  aMi»  (ver.  8). 
The  southern  coast  of  Crete  runs  west  by  south 
for  about  half  its  length,  as  far  as  Cape  Matala.  So 
far  the  ship  would  be  in  a  great  measure  sheltered 
from  the  fury  of  the  north-west  wind  ;  but  at  Cape 
Matala  'the  coast  bends  suddenly  to  the  north,' 
and  the  ship  could  not  pass  that  point  so  long  as 
the  wind  continued  west  or  north-west  (Smith's 
Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St,  Paul,  2d  ed.  p.  75). 

About  four  miles  east  of  Matala  is  a  good  road- 
stead, still  called,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Luke, 
KaXol  Atfiipes,  The  name  is  appropriate.  It  is 
shut  in  on  the  west  by  a  bold  headland,  on  whose 
summit  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  convent  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Paul.  On  the  south  it  is  sheltered  by 
two  little  islands  ;  and  between  these  and  the  shore 
is  safe  anchorage.  The  roadstead,  however,  is 
open  to  the  east ;  and  we  can  thus  see  the  truth  of 
Luke's  statement,  that  it  was  *  incommodious  (dv- 
cvOdrov)  to  winter  in'  (See  Smith,  pp.  80,  and 
256).  This  circumstance  appears  to  have  deter- 
mined the  master  of  the  ship,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  Paul,  to  leave  Fair  Havens,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  southern  breeze,  to  try  and  reach  the  har- 
bour of  Phenice,  near  the  western  end  of  the  island. 
When  they  had  rounded  Matala,  they  were  again 
catight  by  a  north-westerly  gale  (E6poK\6diot'),  and 
the  result  is  well  known  (Acts  xxviL  9-16). 

Luke  is  the  only  ancient  writer  who  mentions 
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KaXoi  Atfi4p€t.  Early  commentators  generally  sup- 
posed that  it  was  identical  with  the  KoXiy  'Arr^  of 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  (See  Kuinodi  Comm.  in 
loc)  The  latter,  however,  lay  on  the  western 
coast  of  Crete,  and  it  was  a  town  as  well  as  a  har- 
bour (Smith,  p.  80).  At  Fair  Havens  there  was 
no  town,  for  Luke  describes  it  as  j$  #77«>i  ^v  trUka 
AoAraia.  The  rains  of  I.asea  were  discovered  a 
few  years  ago,  about  five  miles  east  of  Fair 
Havens,  and  thus  the  chain  of  evidence  was  com- 
pleted (Lasea). 

Fair  Havens  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Ran- 
wolf,  who  touched  at  this  port  in  his  voyage  to  Pales- 
tine in  the  i6lh  century.  He  calls  it  Calismene 
{Rfiss  in  die  Morgenlander.)  Pococke  is  the  first 
who  identifies  and  describes  it  He  says,  *  it  is  a 
small  bay  about  two  leagues  east  of  Matala,  which  is 
now  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Good  or  Fair  Havens 
( At^wyet  icaXoi/f) ;  *  and  he  adds,  *  they  have  a  tra- 
dition that  St.  Paul  sailed  from  that  place '  {Df- 
scripHon  of  the  East^  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  250).  A  good 
sketch  of  Fair  Havens  was  taken  by  Signor 
Schranz,  the  artist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Pashley 
in  his  tour  through  Crete.  It  is  copied  in  Smithes 
excellent  work  (p.  81),  and  also  in  Conybeare  and 
Plowson's  Life  of  St,  Paul  (ist  ed.  ii.  329).  To 
both  these  works  the  student  is  recommended  for 
fuller  details ;  and  in  them  he  will  find  charts  of 
the  roadstead,  and  of  the  whole  southern  coast  of 
Crete. — J.  L.  P. 

FAIRS.  This  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V,  of 
the  Hebrew  D\M3ty  in  Ez.  xxviL   12,  14,  16,  19, 

• 

22,  27.  In  ver.  33  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  ren- 
dered 'wai-es,*  and  this  is  held  by  Fiirst,  Hit- 
zig,  and  others,  to  be  the  proper  rendering  of  the 
word  throughout  The  LXX.,  however,  give 
d^oipa,  and  the  Vulg.  nundina  and  forum  as  the 
equivalent ;  and  this  Gesenius  considers  to  be  the 
primary  sense  of  the  term,  from  3Ty,  to  let  go  for  a 
pricey  to  sdL  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  carry 
this  meaning  through  the  chapter ;  and  hence,  in 
order  to  suit  verses  27  and  33,  Gesenius  (arbitra- 
rily) gives  the  second  meaning,  gains^  profits.  This 
throws  doubt  on  his  explanation  of  the  word  ;  and 
this  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  the 
phrase  P^TV^  {TU  cannot  without  violence  be  ren- 
dered to  expose  in  the  market  for  sale.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  meaning  *  wares  *  can  as  little  be  carried 
through  the  chapter;  for  to  translate  p^T^^  }n3 
to  pay  for  wares^  is  very  arbitrary.  The  only  in- 
terpretation which  can  be  earned  through  the 
chapter  is  that  suggested  by  Gousset  [Commentarii  \ 
Ling,  Heb,  p.  594),  and  adopted  by  Havernick 
{Comment,  ub,  Ezech.  p.  464),  viz.,  exchanges  or 
e^rvaletity  *id  quod  alicui  relinquis  pro  alia  re 
tibi  ab  ipso  tradita  in  contractu  permutatioiiis,"= 
goods  given  in  barter.  The  construction  differs 
throughout  this  section.    We  have  T^ITO  ^HD,  ver. 

12,  "na  l^na  1W3,  ver.  16,  and  Vl3  I^Mi  "1^3, 
ver.  19.  The  first  simply  expresses  the  fact  that 
they  gave  an  equivalent ;  the  second  expresses  the 
equivalent  they  gave,  viz.,  precious  stones,  etc. ;  the 
third  indicates  that  they  reckoned  for  an  equivalent 
with  iron,  etc.  This  last  constraction  is  peculiar. 
In  ver.  15  for  the  expression  we  have  been  con- 
sidering we  have  I^C^  3^efrl,  which  signifies  to 
return  or  render  a  price ;  and  the  expression  PT3 
3njn3  also  occurs  in  this  section.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
tinction between  p^TP  and  3"IVD  is  this,  that  the 


former  denotes  what  the  Tyrians  received;  the 
latter  what  they  gave  in  barter  ;  where  they  were 
the  purchasers,  as  in  ver.  13  the  price  was  maarab; 
where  they  were  the  sellers,  as  in  ver.  12  it  was 
^izhon  (Hitzig,  Comment,  in  loc.) — W,  L.  A. 

FALL,  The.    [Adam.] 

FALLOW  DEER.     [Jachmur.  ] 

FAMINE  Ojn).     Considering  the  early  period 

in  the  history  of  the  world  to  which  the  Biblical 
records,  especially  the  oldest  of  them,  refer ;  and 
considering  also  how  small  a  proportion  to  the 
world  at  large,  or  even  to  the  inhabited  part  of  it, 
the  population  bore  in  the  primitive  ages,  we  should 
not  antecedently  expect  to  find  frequent  mention 
of  famines.  Yet  does  it  appear,  from  the  testimony 
of  these  records,  that  mankind  suffered  greatly  from 
dearth  of  food  in  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we 
have  any  account;  and  the  Scriptural  history  in 
this,  as  in  other  particulars,  will  be  found  interest- 
ing and  valuable  to  the  economist  and  philosopher, 
as  well  as  to  the  divine.  In  tmth  famine  appears  to 
depend,  not  on  the  extent  of  cultivable  or  of  culti- 
vated land,  nor  on  the  proportion  which  such  land 
bears  to  the  actual  population — ^though,  doubt- 
less, both  these  elements  enter  into  the  influences 
which  determine  the  question  of  abundance  or 
scarcity — but  rather  on  human  forethought  and 
thrift  so  applied,  as,  in  the  actual  circumstances, 
whatever  they  are,  to  make  a  suitable  provision  in 
all  cases  against  such  contingencies  as  may  occa- 
sion dearth.  In  the  almost  entire  absence  of  this 
forethought,  barbarous  and  half-dvilized  nations 
have  been  found,  scanty  though  the  population 
may  be  in  relation  to  the  tracts  of  land  over 
which  they  roam,  to  be  most  frequently  on  the 
verge  of  destitution,  and  not  seldom  to  suffer  the 
greatest  privations  from  dearth  and  famine.  Vain 
is  the  almost  unlimited  opportunity  which  Nature 
spreads  around  them  for  tne  supply  of  their  animal 
necessities,  since  they  want  either  the  intelligence 
and  skill  which  are  necessary  to  turn  these  oppor- 
tunities to  account,  or  the  moral  qualities  which 
would  spare  something  from  actual  abundance  in 
order  to  provide  against  coming  wants. 

Since  the  Bible  gives  its  unquestionable  evidence 
to  shew  that  dearth  was  bv  no  means  an  unfrequent 
or  an  inconsiderable  evil  m  the  early  ages,  it  sup- 
plies a  very  cogent  proof,  in  answer  to  those  who 
maintain  either  that  the  world  Is  worse  or  no  better 
than  it  was  in  ancient  times,  that  at  least  in  those 
moral  qualities  on  which  man's  physical  well-being 
depends,  mankind  have  made  unauestionable  ad- 
vances. Indeed,  if  any  large  portion  of  the  earth 
now  suffer  from  famine,  the  cause  may  be  looked 
for  not  so  much  in  the  want  of  foretnought  and 
savingness  as  in  the  operation  of  passions  and  pre- 
judices arising  from  misconceived  self-interest, 
which  prevent  the  free  interchange  of  the  bounties 
of  divme  Providence, — passions  and  prejudices 
which  characterize  not  mankind  at  large,  but  only 
certain  small  portions  of  society,  and  which,  in 
consequence,  how  powerful  soever  they  may  for  a 
time  be,  have  not  the  vitality  of  vices  of  character 
that  belong  to  a  semi-barbarous  age,  and  must,  in 
a  day  like  the  present,  soon  disappear  before  the 
generous  and  dissolving  ardour  of  enlightened 
Christian  love. 

The  first  mention  of  a  fiimine  which  occurs  in 
Scripture  is  in  Gen.  xil  10,  where  we  read  that  so 
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early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  '  there 
was  a  famine  in  the  landi'  which  is  described  as  so 
grievous  as  to  compel  the  father  of  the  faithful 
to  quit  Canaan.  The  country  to  which  he  resorted 
was,  as  we  might  expect,  the  land  of  Egypt,  the 
early  and  lasting  fertility  of  which  is  a  well- 
known  historical  fact  In  Gen.  xxvi.  i,  this 
famine  is  designated  as  *  the  first/  that  is,  the  first 
known,  or  of  which  there  was  any  record.  The 
same  passage  informs  us  of  another  famine,  which 
afflicted  *the  land'  in  the  days  of  Isaac,  who 
seems  to  have  contemplated  a  descent  into  Egypt ; 
but  who,  being  instructed  of  God,  removed  to  a 
part  of  Arabia  Petraea  (Gen.  xxvL  17)  named 
Gerar,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  whose  monarch's 
name  was  Abimelech. 

Even  Egypt,  however,  was  not  exempt  from  the 
desolations  of  famine  (Gen.  xlL  30).  The  ordi- 
nary cause  of  dearth  in  Egypt  is  connected  with  the 
annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  If  the  rise  of  the 
waters  is  in  any  year  below  a  certain  standard,  the 
country  affords  scanty  supplies  of  food,  and  may  for 
the  greater  part  remain  a  desert  But  more  than 
local  causes  must  have  been  in  operation  in  the 
case  before  us ;  for  we  are  told  that  '  the  famine 
was  sore  in  all  lands,'  that  *  the  famine  was  over 
all  the  face  of  the  earth.'  By  the  foresight  and 
wisdom  of  Joseph,  however,  provision  against  the 
evil  had  been  made  in  Egypt,  while  other  countries 
were  left  to  suffer  the  unmitigated  consequences  of 
their  neglect  The  provision  made  by  Joseph  must 
have  been  of  a  most  abundant  nature,  since  the 
period  during  which  the  dearth  lasted  was  no  less 
than  seven  years,  and  the  people  of  other  parts 
sought  and  received  supplies  in  Egypt — *  all  coun- 
tries came  into  Egypt  to  buy  com.  Among  other 
lands,  Canaan  suffered  from  the  famine  ;  which  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  Jacob's  sending  his  sons 
down  into  Egypt,  of  the  discovery  which  they  made 
of  their  lost  brother,  and  of  the  settlement  in  that 
land  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  :  an  event  of 
the  highest  consequence  in  the  sequel,  and  serving 
to  illustrate  the  benignity  and  wisdom  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence in  the  evils  with  which,  imder  its  influence, 
the  world  is  afflicted^ 

This  famine  was  made  by  Joseph  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  greatest  social  revolutions  which  history 
records.  The  details  may  be  found  in  the  book  of 
Genesis ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that,  as  the 
special  suiministrator  of  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
Joseph  got  into  his  hands  all  the  property  of  the 
kingdom,  including  the  land  (excepting  that  which 
belonged  to  the  priests),  and  gave  the  same  back 
to  the  people  as  tenants  at  will,  on  condition  of 
their  paying  to  the  king  'the  fifth,'  probably  of 
the  annuial  produce. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  three  suc- 
cessive generations  were  in  these  early  days  visited 
by  famine.  The  Scriptural  narrative  (the  details  of 
which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  help  of  a 
Concordance)  shews  that  in  after  ages  famines 
were,  in  ancient  times,  more  frequent  than  they  are 
now  ;  and  this  justifies  the  use  which  is  made  of  so 
terrible  a  scourge  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  espe- 
cially the  prophets  and  our  Lord  himself,  in  the 
highly  figurative  language  which  they  employ  in 
their  righteous  endeavours  to  turn  wicked  ipen  and 
wicked  nations  from  the  evil  of  their  ways  (Ezek. 
vL  II  ;  Matt  xxiv.  7).  In  Amos  viiL  11,  jf.,  a 
heavier  woe  than  even  the  want  of  bread  is  appro- 
priately spoken  of  under  the  appellation  of  a  fa-* 


mine;  'Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  hord 
God,  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land ;  not  a 
famine  of  bread  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hear- 
ing the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  and  they  shall  wander 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north  even  to  the 
east,  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it :  in  that  day  shall 
the  fair  virgins  and  the  young  men  faint  for  thirst' 
The  ensuing  verse  shews  Uiat  idolatry  was  the 
moving  cause  of  this  heavy  punishment. — J.  R.  B. 

FARISSOL  or  FARIZOL  (inyiD),  Abraham 
b.  MoRDECAi,  a  distinguished  geographer,  polemic, 
and  commentator,  was  bom  at  Avignon,  m  Italy, 
about  145 1.  He  left  his  native  place  about  1470, 
went  to  Mantua,  and  thence  to  Ferrara,  where  he  be- 
came minister  of  the  Jewish  community,  which  ofiice 
he  held  till  152a  Whilst  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  synagogue,  Farissol  most  diligently  em- 
ployed his  time  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  as  the  result  of  his  labours,  in  1500, 
finished  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch*  entitled, 
D^^K^K'  ^mD,  the  flower  of  lilies.  This  was  followed 
by  his  great  apologetic  and  polemic  work  called  pD 
Dm36C,  the  shield  of  Abraham^  consisting  of  three 

{)arts,  the  first  of  which  is  occupied  with  an  apo- 
ogy  for  Judaism,  the  second  is  directed  agamst 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  third  against  Chris- 
tianity.    Shortly  after  this  (circa  15 16)    he   pub- 

lished  an  excellent  conmientary  on  Job  (Ty  KH'I^D 
3VK),  and  in  the  autumn  of  1524  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  famous  cosmography,  called  nilTIIM  D*^3K 

D/iy,  Itinera  Mundi^  in  which  Tie  describes  the 
abodes  of  his  independent  brethren,  the  ten  tribes, 
the  Sambation  [Eldad],  and  the  garden  of  Eden, 
which  he  places  in  the  mountains  of  Nubia  (comp. 
chaps,  xviil  and  xxx.)  Twelve  months  after  the 
appearance  of  this  marvellous  production,  Farissol 
finished  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 

(nbnp  nSJD  Kn"I^B),  and  died  about  the  end  of 
1526.  Of  his  exegetical  works  the  commentary  on 
Job  only  is  printed  in  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  1518,  and  in  the  famous  Rabbinic 
Bible,  edited  by  Frankfurter,  4  vols,  fol.,  Amster- 
dam, 1 724- 1 727.  His  cosmography,  which  is  inter- 
spersed with  curious  matter  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Biblical  student,  has  been  published 
no  less  than  six  times.  One  edition  was  published 
in  England  by  Thomas  Hyde,  the  celebrated  Ori- 
ental scholar,  imder  the  title  xh\l)  rrtmw  JTliK, 
id  est  Itinera  Mundi^  Oxonii,  1 691,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  and  very  elaborate  and  leamed  notes, 
which  is  alike  an  honour  to  English  Oriental 
scholarship  and  typography  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.— C.  D.  G. 

FARMER,  Hugh,  a  leamed  dissenting  mini- 
ster, was  bom  near  Shrewsbury,  1714,  and  peccived 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  Llanegrin,  Meri- 
onethshire. He  was  afterwards  placed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Charles  Owen,  at  Warrington,  and 
in  1730,  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  at  Northampton. 
Having  finished  his  collegiate  course,  he  became 
private  chaplain  to  William  Coward,  Esq.,  and 
minister  of  a  congregation  in  Walthamstow,  which 
increased  under  his  pastoral  care  from  a  mere 
handful  to  a  numerous  and  influential  community. 
In  1 761  he  was  appointed  afternoon  preacher  at 
Salter's  Hall,  and  aifterwards  Tuesday  lecturer  in 
the  same  plaice.     In  the  following  year  he  re- 
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iinqoisbed  the  former  of  these  two  offices ;  eight 
years  subsequently,  the  latter  ;  and  finally,  his  pas- 
torate. He  died,  1787,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  diligent  and  laborious  stu- 
dent, and  acquired  vast  stores  of  information  on 
Biblical  and  other  subjects.  His  works,  which 
deserve  and  will  repay  perusal,  are  characterised 
by  great  ability  and  learning,  independent  thought, 
and  clearness  of  style.  The  principal  of  them 
are  : — (I.)  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Design 
of  Chrisfs  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness^  8vo, 
1 761;  designed  to  prove  that  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord  was  not  a  real  occurrence,  but  a  *  divine 
vision.*  (2.)  A  Dissertation  on  the  Aliracles,  de- 
signed to  sheio  that  they  are  Arguments  of  a  Divine 
Interposition^  and  absolute  Proofs  of  the  Mission 
and  Doctrine  of  a  Prophet^  8vo,  1 761;  in  which 
questions  relating  to  the  Magicians  of  Egypt,  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  etc.,  are  ably  discussed,  while  it 
is  maintained  that  diabolical  agency  has  never,  and 
can  never  perform  a  miracle.  (3.)  An  Essay  on 
the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament^  8vo,  of  which 
a  third  edition  appeared  1 81 8;  and  in  which  he 
maintains  that  the  demoniacs  were  either  epileptic 
persons  or  madmen.  (4.)  77u  General  Prevalence 
of  the  worship  of  Human  Spirits  in  the  Ancient 
Heathen  Nations  asserted  and  proved ^  8vo,  1783. 
A  clause  in  his  will  required  that  all  his  MSS. 
should  be  burned.  Accordingly  there  perished  in 
the  flames,  among  the  rest,  a  volume  on  the 
'  Demonology  of  the  Ancients,'  *  A  Dissertation  on 
the  History  of  Balaam,'  and  a  second  edition  of 
his  treatise  on  *  Miracles.* — I.  J. 

FARTHING.  This  word  occurs  four  times  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T.  Two  names  of  coins  are 
rendered  by  it. 

1.  Ko</>dm7f,  quadrans  (Matt.  v.  26  ;  Mark  xil 
42),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.  According  to  St.  Mark,  it  was  equal  to 
two  lepta  (Xnrrd  Ho  B  iart  Kodpdynjs,  Mark,  /.  c. ) 
The  quadrans  was  originally  the  fourth  part  of  the 
as,  or  a  piece  of  three  ounces,  called  tcfuncius,  and 
was  marked  with  three  balls  to  denote  its  value 
(Plin.  xxxiiL  3,  13).  It  was  already,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  (as  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  the  stoiy  of 
the  impiety  of  Clodius,  area  B.C.  62),  the  smallest 
Roman  bra^  coin  {t6  XewT&raTW  rod  xaX'fot;  vofdff- 
fiarot  KcvaSpdmjp  ^jcdXot/r,  PluL  In,  Cic,  xxix. 
26),  though  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Republic 
there  were  the  sextans  or  sixth  part  of  the  as^  the 
uncia  or  twelfth  part,  and  the  semiuncia  or  half- 
ounce  (Cohen.  Afed,  Imp.,  Introduction,  p.  xii.) 
The  Upturn  was  the  smallest  Greek  copper  coin, 
and,  according  to  Suidas  (s.w.  riXojrrov  and 
6doX6f),  was  the  seventh  part  of  the  x^'^o^'- 
[Mite.]  In  the  Roman  copper  coinage  current  in 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  smallest 
coin  seems  to  have  been  the  cu  (d<r<rdpLoif^  vid.  infra)^ 
but  there  was  also  another  currency,  the  Grseco- 
Roman  or  Greek  imperial  The  KoBpdvrrjs  and 
X^rrov  may  have  belonged  to  the  latter.  If  so,  the 
former  would  be  the  quarter  of  the  doffdpiov,  and 
the  latter  the  eighth. 

2.  *Affadpiw  ^att.  x.  29  ;  Luke  xiL  6)  the  Greek 
name  of  the  Roman  as  or  assarius.  The  Vulg.  in 
Matt  X.  29  renders  it  by  as,  and  the  daodpia 
96o  in  Luke  xii.  6  by  dipondius.  The  dipondius  or 
dupondius  was  eciual  to  two  asses.  From  the  fact 
that  the  Vulg.  substitutes  dipondius  for  two  assaria^ 
it  is  probable  that  a  single  coin  only  is  intended  by 


this  latter  form.  This  statement  is  partly  corro- 
borated by  our  finding  copper  Greek  autonomous 
coins  of  Chios  (viz.,  coins  struck  during  the  Im- 
perial period,  though  without  an  Imperial  head) 
having  on  them  the  words  ACCAPION,  ACCA- 
PI  A  ATO  or  ATO  and  ACCAPIA  TPIA.  We 
also  have  copper  coins  of  Chios  with  tlie  words 
HMTACCAPION  (sic)  and  0B0A02,  this  latter 
being  properly  the  name  of  a  Greek  silver  coin, 
though  it  was  used  at  Metapontum  in  Lucania  for 
a  copper  coin.  From  the  beauty  of  the  work  of 
this  piece  it  cannot  be  later  than  B.C.  300,  and  the 
obolus  at  this  period  was  certainly  of  silver.  It  has 
been  suggestwi  that  it  was  struck  in  a  time  of  ex- 
treme public  distress,  but  this  is  doubtful  (Millin- 
gen,  Num,  de  VAncienne  Italie^  pp.  25,  26).  In 
later  times  the  obolus  of  copper  seems  to  have  been 
of  common  occurrence  \fSila.  yiip  rbv  x*^*^"*  ^^ 
Xdy,  Cn  oUrBOy  ropd  rwr  KaTafXebmaif  iKdtrrov  iK' 
Xiytap,  Lucian,  Contempt.,  Didot  ed.,  p.  133  ; 
cf.  Vitruvius  ui.  l).  The  HMTACCAPION  (sic), 
half-assarius,  was,  according  to  Polybius,  the  sum 
given  by  travellers  in  Italy  for  a  day's  living,  and 
the  same  writer  adds  that  it  was  equal  to  the  fourth 
part  of  the  obolus  {iifua<r<raploVy  rmrro  8*  i<m  r^rap- 
Tov  fUpoi  dfioXov,  Polyb.  Hist.  ii.  15,  6).  The 
assarius  would  thus  hie  equal  to  half  the  obolus. 
In  another  passage  he  states  that  the  daily  pay  of 
a  foot  soldier  in  his  time  was  two  oboli  (Polyb. 
/^eliq.  VL  39,  12).  At  this  time  the  attic  drachm 
and  denarius  were  identical  [drachm],  and  a  de- 
narius in  paying  the  soldiers  was  estimated  at  ten 
asses  (PliiL  xxxiii.  3,  1 3).  The  obo/us  being  the 
sixth  part  of  the  drachm,  two  oboli  a  day  would  be 
equal  to  3  J  asses.  In  this  case  the  assarius  would 
be  equal  to  rather  more  than  half  the  obolus.  The 
ratio  instead  of  being  I  to  5  would  be  i  to  6,  but 
the  discrepancy  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  material 
importance. — F.  W.  M. 

FASTS,  consisting  both  of  self-imposed  and 
enjoined,  total  or  partial  abstinence  from  food, 
have  existed  among  the  Jews,  as  among  all  other 
nations,  from  time  immemorial. 

I.  The  import  of  fasting, — ^The  idea  which  the 
Jews  attached  to  fasting  was  to  afHict,  weaken,  and 
humble  the  soul  by  withholding  from  it  the  neces- 
sary food  in  order  to  aid  man,  thus  brought  low, 
to  give  himself  more  entirely  to  serious  devotion, 
repentance,  and  communion  with  God.  ITiis  is  evi- 
dent from  the  phrase  e^3  n^y,  to  afflict  or  humble 
the  soul,  well  rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  raireivoOi' 
T^v  >^\od\p  ;  being  the  shorter  form  of  D1V3  H^y 
K'Ba,  to  afflict  tlie  soul  by  fasting  (Ps.  xxxv.  13),  used 
to  express  fasting  on  the  most  solemn  and  only 
occasion,  i.e.,  the  day  of  atonement,  in  which  it  is 
commanded  in  the  law  of  Moses  (com p.  I^v.  xvi. 
29,  31 ;  xxiil  27,  32  ;  Num.  xxix.  7).*  The  ex- 
pressions D1V,  fast  (2  Sam.  xii.  16  ;  I  Kings  xxL 
9,  12  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  3  ;  Ezr.  viii.  21 ;  Is.  Iviii.  5, 
6,  al.);  and  T\^^})T\,  fast  (Ezr.  be.  5),  wrongly  trans- 


•  Ibn  Ezra  on  Lev.  xvi.  29  rightly  refers  to  B'BJ 
Vf^y&n  naya  (is.  Wiil.  lO),  and  the  opposite 
phrase  ITW  }Bn3  aoynn  {ibid.  Iv.  2)  to  shew  that 
K^B3  nay  denotes  abstinence  from  food,  and  very 
justly  remarks  that  the  use  of  this  short  phrase  on 
the  part  of  the  lawgiver  to  express  fasting  unques- 
tionably implies  that  it  was  a  well-known  old  cus- 
tom among  the  Jews,  and  did  not  therefore  require 
any  further  explanation. 
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lated  heaviness  in  the  A.V.,  are  still  shorter  forms 
of  this  phrase.  This  idea  of  fasting  is  also  seen  in 
the  case  of  Moses  himself,  where  it  is  evident  that 
his  total  abstinence  from  food  for  forty  days  was 
intended  as  a  spiritual  discipline  to  wean  him  from 
earth  and  fit  him  for  his  more  immediate  commu- 
nion with  God  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28),  and  from  the  re- 
mark that  '  the  nobles  of  Israel,'  who  had  no  such 
intimate  communion  with  God,  saw  Him  without 
fasting  (ibid.  xxiv.  ii). 

2.  Fasts  from  the  giving  of  the  Law  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity, — ^Though,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, the  day  of  atonement  was  the  only  fast 
enjoined  in  the  law  of  Moses,  yet  it  was  not  the 
only  occasion  when  the  pious  Israelites  endeavoured 
to  crucify  the  flesh  and  the  lusts  thereof  by  total  or 
partial  abstinence  from  food.  From  the  enact- 
ments in  Num.  zxx.  2- 1 6,  we  see  that  husbands 
and  wives,  and  parents  and  children  of  both  sexes, 
not  unfreauently  voluntarily  took  upon  themselves 
vows  to  abstain  from  food  as  an  act  of  humiliation 
in  the  sight  of  God,  believing  to  conciliate  thereby 
the  favour  of  heaven.  Occasions  for  fasting  rapidly 
increased  with  the  course  of  events.  Monarchs  re- 
garded impending  calamities,  and  the  defeat  which 
their  armies  sustained,  as  punishments  from  heaven 
for  some  national  sin,  and  proclaimed  a  national 
fast  ( Judg.  XX.  26 ;  I  Sam.  vii.  6 ;  I  Kings  xxL  ; 
2  Chron.  xx.  3),  and  the  people  beheld  in  any 
humiliation  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  their 
enemies,  and  in  every  affliction  to  which  flesh 
and  blood  are  heir,  the  chastisement  of  God  for 
some  secret  transgression,  and  imposed  private 
fasts  upon  themselves  (i  Sam.  L  7 ;  xx.  34;  xxxi. 
13 ;  2  Sam.  i.  12 ;  iiL  35 ;  xiL  16 ;  I  Kings  xxl 
27).  Still  up  to  the  tiipe  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  great  dav  of  atonement  was  the 
only  annual  fist  which  the  Jews  as  a  nation 
kept 

3.  From  the  Babylonish  captiviiy  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  second  Temple. — ^This  ascetic  mode  of 
piety  shews  itself  more  especially  in  and  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  As  long  as  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord  stood  upon  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  altar 
was  blazing  with  the  ever  burning  fire,  the  pious 
Israelites  endeavoured  to  serve  Goa  and  conciliate 
His  £sivour  by  frequent  offerings  of  sacrifices.  But 
when  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  and  the  people 
carried  into  captivity,  the  sacrifice  of  the  bodv  and 
one*s  own  fat  and  blood  was  substituted  for  tnat  ef 
animals.  Hence,  that  touching  prayer  recorded  in 
the  Talmud,  which  the  Tews  offered  on  their  fast- 
days,  *  Lord  of  the  Universe  I  Thou  knowest 
that  when  the  Temple  existed,  the  man  that  sinned 
brought  a  sacrifice,  and  though  only  the  fat  and 
blood  thereof  were  offered,  yet  he  was  forgiven. 
Now  that  I  fast,  and  my  own  fat  and  blood  are 
consumed,  let  it  please  Thee  to  accept  this  sacrifice 
of  my  fat  and  blood,  as  if  offered  upon  Thine 
altar,  and  be  merciful  unto  me'  (Berackoth  17,  a). 
With  such  a  view  of  their  importance,  fasts  of  all 
sorts,  private,  public,  and  annual,  were,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  rapidly  multiplied.  Days  on  which 
national  calamities  occurred,  were  as  eagerly  seized 
as  fitting  opportunities  for  creating  annual  fasts,  in 
order  to  sacrifice  '  the  fat  and  blood  of  the  body,' 
as  the  occasions  during  the  time  of  the  Temple  to 
ofiier  animals  upon  the  altar.  In  the  foUowii^  list, 
the  annual  and  periodical  fasts  which  originated 
daring  this  perioo,  and  which  are  observed  by  the 
Jews  to  the  present  day,  are  enumerated,  and  the 


particulars  of  those  fasts  given  which  are  not 
noticed  in  separate  articles  of  this  Cyclopaedia. 
I.  Annual  National  Fasts. 

1.  The  fast  of  the  fourth  month  OCT  ny^B^ 
HDrO),  which  is  kept  on  the  17th  of  Tamuz,  be- 
cause— I.  On  this  day  the  Jews  made  the  Golden 
Calf;  2.  Moses  broke  the  tables  of  the  Law,  as 
appears  from  a  comparison  of  Exod.  xxiv.  with 
xxxlL;  3.  On  it  the  daily  sacrifices  ceased  for  want 
of  cattle,  when  the  city  was  closely  besi^ed ;  and 
4.  On  it  Jerusalem  was  stormed  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, comp.  Zech.  viii.  19;  Ter.  lil ;  MishiiaTaanith, 
iy.  6 ;  St  Jerome  on  Zech.  viiL  19. 

2.  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month  (3«a  TXSIVn), 
which  is  kept  on  the  9th  of  Ab^  bemuse — i.  On 
this  day  GckI  decreed  that  those  who  left  Egypt 
should  not  enter  the  Land  of  Promise  (Num. 
xiv.  27,  etc);  2.  On  it  the  first  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  second  by 
Titus ;  3.  On  it  the  city  of  Bethar  was  taken  by 
the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  580,000  Jews  were 
massacred;  and  4.  On  it  the  site  of  Jerusalem 
was  ploughed  up  like  a  field,  as  predicted  by  Jer. 
xxvL  18,  comp.  Zech.  viL  3,  4 ;  viii.  19 ;  Mishna 
Taanith,  iv.  6 ;  St  Jerome  on  Ziech.  viii.  19 ;  Jost, 
Geschichte  d,  Israditen,  iiL  p.  24a  , 

3.  The  fast  of  the  seventh  month  ^T\l  D1V), 
vii.  5 ;  which  is  kept  on  the  3d  of  Tishri^  to  be- 
wail the  murder  of  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah,  comp. 
Zech.  viL  5  ;  viii.  19 ;  Jer.  xli.  i  ff. ;  2  Kings 
xxv.  2^;  Seder  Olam  Rabba,  c.  xxvi.;  M^Uath 
Taanith  c.  xiL 

4.  The  fast  of  the  tenth  month  (fDOn  mi5^) ; 
comp.  Zech.  viii.  19,  which  is  kept  on  the  loth  of 
Tebeth,  to  commemorate  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  took 
place  on  this  day ;  comp.  Zech.  viiL  19 ;  2  Kings 
xxv.  I.  These  four  fasts  have  been  Christianized ; 
and  tradition  tells  us  that  their  transfer  into  the 
Christian  Church  was  made  by  the  Roman  Bishop 
Callistus  (fl.  223).  To  deprive  them,  however, 
of  their  Jewish  appearance,  the  whole  year  was 
divided  into  four  seasons  {qucUuor  tempora)^  and  a 
fast  was  appointed  for  one  week  of  each  season ; 
comp.  Herzog,  Real,-£ncyklop,y  iiL  p.  336. 

5.  The  fast  of  Esther  CVlDftC  Jl^^pn),  which  is 
kept  on  the  I3di  of  Adar ;  comp.  Esther  iv.  16, 
17 ;  ix.  31.    [Esther,  fast  of.] 

II.  Periodical  and  individual  Fasts. 

I.  The  bi'ioeekly  fast  O^^Dm  ^JB'),  kept  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  between  Pesach  and  At- 
zerethj  and  between  Succoth  and  Chanuca,  making 
in  all  twenty-eight  days.  On  these  days  of  the 
respective  weeks,  the  first  chapter  of  the  section 
of  the  Pentateuch  forming  the  lesson  for  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath,  is  read,  when  three  persons  are 
called  to  the  reading,  and  a  special  prayer  for 
mercy  (Dim  KIHI),  composed  for  these  days,  is 
introduced  into  the  daily  service  (comp.  Megiiia 
31,  a;  Taanith  12,  a;  Sopherim  xxL  3  ;  Kol  Bo, 
Hilchoth  Taanith^  Luhe  xviiL  12).  Ine  cause  of 
these  bi-weekly  fasts  is,  as  we  are  told,  that  Moses 
went  up  to  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  the  second  tables 
of  the  law  on  a  Thursday,  haying  broken  the  first 
on  account  of  the  golden  calf,  and  came  down  on 
a  Monday  (comp.  Baba  Kama  82,  a,  and  Rashi  on 
this  passage).  It  is  to  these  frequent  fasts  that  the 
disciples  of  John  referred  when  addressing  the 
Saviour  (Matt  ix.  14),  and  it  is  the  abuse  oTthese 
fasts  which  the  Saviour  exposes,  ibid,  vL  16.  Comp. 
also  Mark  iL  18 ;  Luke  v.  33  ;  Acts  x.  3a     This 
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bi'weekly  fasting  has  also  been  adopted  in  the 
Christian  Church ;  but  Monday  and  Thursday  were 
changed  into  Wednesday  and  Friday  {ftria  quarta 
gt  scx/a)^  as  commemorative  of  the  betrajral  and 
crucifixion  of  Christ 

2.  First-born  son^  fast  0^33  n^^VH)  on  the  day 
preceding  the  feast  of  Passover,  in  commemoration 
of  the  fact,  that  whilst  God  on  that  occasion  smote 
an  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  he  spared  those 
of  the  house  of  Israel ;  comp.  Exod.  xiL  29,  etc., 
Sopherim  xxl  3.    [First-born.] 

Fassing  over  many  other  private  fasts  which 
are  of  a  later  origin,  we  come  to  the  mode  in 
which  these  fasts  were  observed. 

4.  TTu  manner  in  which  these  fasts  were  kept,  — 
All  these  lasts  have  been  and  still  are  kept  very 
rigidly  and  solemnly.  At  the  annual  fosts,  during 
the  time  of  the  Temple,  public  demonstrations  of 
penitence  and  grief  were  made  in  the  streets. 
Comets  and  trampets  were  blown  in  Jerusalem, 
whilst  in  other  places  only  one  such  instmment 
was  employed  ;  tne  pulpits  of  the  ministers  were 
brought  out  of  the  temple  and  synagogues  into  the 

streets  (l^y  yi^  n3im)f  where  all  the  people  as- 
sembled wrapped  in  sackcloth,  strewing  ashes  upon 
their  heads.  Then  one  of  the  people  also  strewed 
ashes  upon  the  heads  of  the  president  or  prince 
(K^S^)  suid  the  judges  ;  another,  who  was  the  oldest 
among  them,  addressed  the  assembly  in  heart- 
moving  terms — *  My  brethren,  remember  that  it  is 
not  written  respecting  the  repentance  of  the  Nine- 
vites  that  God  regarded  their  outwardly  wrapping 
themselves  in  sackcloth,  and  for  this  cause  ac- 
cepted their  fast  days,  but  that  He  saw  their  acts, 
and  that  they  had  turned  from  their  evil  ways' 
(Jonah  iii.  10).  Moreover,  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  also,  is,  *  Rend  your  hearts,  and  not  your 
garments'  (Joel  il  13)  ;  whereupon  another  of  the 
elders  of  the  congregation,  who  had  a  pious  and 
well-regulated  family,  stood  up  with  all  the  people 
and  prayed,  introducing  mto  the  regular  dauy  ser- 
vice the  penitential  Psalms  (viz.,  cxx.,  cxxL,  cxxx., 
and  ciL )  All  the  prayers  and  benedictions  used 
on  these  occasions  are  most  appropriate  and  touch- 
ing. In  Jemsalem,  where  these  solemn  services 
were  held,  at  the  east  gate,  the  whole  congr^- 
tion  called  out  to  the  priests,  after  each  benediction 
pronounced  by  the  minister,  *  Sound  the  loud 
trumpet.'  This  took  place  seven  times.  At  the 
close  of  the  service  the  people  in  every  place  went 
to  the  cemeteries,  where  they  continued  their  lamen- 
tations and  prayers.  The  whole  of  the  service, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  modifications  which 
have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  nation,  is  used  to  the  present 
day  ;  and  the  Jews  still  look  anxiously  for  the  rising 
of  the  stars,  when  their  fasts  terminate,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  St.  Jerome  already  refers. 

5.  Literature. — Mishna  Taanith,  and  the  Tal- 
mud Taanith;  Maimonides,  Jod  Ha-Chnaka,  Hil- 
choth  Taanioth,  voL  i.  p.  315,  seqq,  ;  Lightfoot, 
JhriB  Hebraica,  Luke  xviii,  12  ;  Scnoeltgen,  Hora 
Ebraica  on  Luke  xviii.  12  ;  Reland,  Antiquitates 
Sacra  Veterum  Hebraorum^  ^1^1%  ?•  53^,  seqq.  ; 
Bloch,  in  Ceiger^s  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fiir 
jiidische  Theologie,  iv.  p.  205,  seqq.  ;  Fink,  in  Ersch 
itnd  Grubers  Emyklopddie,  s.  v.  Fasten ;  Jost, 
Geschichte  desjudetithums  und  seiner Secten^  Leipzig, 
1857,  vol.  I  p.  184,  seqq.—Q.  D.  G. 

FAT.     [Vat.] 


FAT  was  r^arded  among  the  Jews,  as  among 
all  other  nations  of  antiquity,  as  the  richest  part  of 
animals,  and  therefore  became  synonymous  with 
the  firsts  the  best,  the  prime  of  anything.  Thus  the 
best  produce  of  the  land  is  called  *  the  fat  of  the 
earth'  (Gen.  xlv.  18),  *  the  fat  of  wheat'  (Deut 
xxxil  14  ;  Ps.  bcxxi.  17;  cxlviL  I4)  ;  the  choicest 
oil  and  wine  are  termed  *  the  fat  of  oil,  and  the  fat 
of  wine'  (Num.  xviiL  12) ;  the  first  and  greatest 
heroes  are  denominated  *M<ryfi/of  the  mighty"  (Judg. 
iiL  29  ;  2  Sam.  L  22  ;  Is.  x.  16)  ;  and  the  magnates 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  earth  are  designated 
*  thefat^  (Ps.  xxii.  30).  Now,  as  by  virtue  of  its 
being  the  best  and  prime  part,  fat  represents  the 
whole  animal ;  therefore,  like  the  first-bom,  the 
first-fmits  and  the  first  and  best  of  everythmg,  it 
belongs  to  God.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this 
natural  feeling  that  most  of  the  ancient  nations  pre- 
sented the  fat  to  their  God.  Thus  the  Egyptians, 
when  sacrificing  a  pig  to  the  full  moon,  burnt  the 
tail,  spleen,  caul,  and  all  the  fat  about  the  belly  of 
the  animal,  and  eat  the  fiesh  themselves  {Herod,  ii. 
47)  ;  the  Persians  lay  a  piece  of  caul  of  the  sacri- 
ficed animal  upon  the  fire  (Strabo,  xv.,  c.  iil  sec. 
13)  ;  and  the  Greeks  used  to  cut  out  the  thigh 
bones  of  victims,  wrap  them  up  in  two  folds  of  fat, 
also  lay  slices  of  fat  upon  them,  lay  upon  the  altar, 
and  burn  them  (comp.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- 
English  Lexicon^  s.  v.  firjpla)  ;  and  Abel,  who 
brought  the  first  anfmal  sacrifice,  not  only  presented 
to  the  Lord  *the  firstlings  of  his  flock,'  but  *  the 
fat  thereof,'  which,  by  virtue  of  its  being  the  best 
part,  was  as  much  the  firstling  of  the  animal  itself 
as  the  animal  was  the  firstling  of  the  flock. 

The  parts  of  the  fat  or  suet  of  the  victims,  which 
belong  to  God,  and  are  especially  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  altar,  are  given  in  Exod.  xxix.  13-22, 
and  Lev.  iiL  3-5,  as  foBows : — i.  The  fat  which 

covers  the  entrails  (3"ipn  n«  TiDXT]  J?n)  =  M- 
irXow,  as  Josephus  rightly  has  it  (Antiq.  iii.  9.  2) ; 
the  omentum,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  man 
and  mammals,  and  is  veiy  fat  in  ruminants  (comp. 
Arist.  I/ist,  Anim.  I  16;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xL  80). 

2.  The  fat  which  accumulates  around  entrails  (37n 

3"lpn  bv  ■^K'X)*  and  is  easily  separated  therefrom, 
i.e.,  the  reticular  adherings  to  the  colon.  3.  The 
two  kidneys,  with  the  fat  on  them,  at  the  internal 

muscles  of  the  loins  (\Thv  ^T\iX\  n«l  HV^H  ^HC' 

DvD3n  ?V  IK'K)!  as  the  most  fat  accumulates 
near  the  kidneys  ^Deut.  xxxiL  14 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  6), 
and  to  such  an  extent  in  sheep  that  they  some- 
times die  of  it  {ol  v€<f>p€i  fjidXurra  tuv  omXdyxvdn^ 
^ou(rt  irificX-^j  Arist  Z>e  Part.  Anim.  iiL  9,  and 
Hist.  Anim.  iiL  17  ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xL  81)  ;  and 
4.  The  mnV,  which  is  taken  by  the  Sept.  and 
Josephus  {Antiq.  iiL  9.  2)  to  mean  h  Xoj36t  toO 
ffiraroy,  the  greater  lobe  of  t/ie  liver,  similarly  the 

Syriac  and  Chaldee  «*7n3  i^JH  KIVH  ;  and  is  ex- 
plained by  Talmud  (Chulin»  xlix.  6),  Rashi,  Kim- 
chi,  Solomon  b.  Melech,  etc,  fc<E^D"ltD  =  rpd- 
xejla,  whereby  the  Greeks,  according  to  Hippo- 
crates, understood  the  greater  and  thickest  of  the 
five  Xo^ot  ToG  f|iraro$,  and  which  is  also  called  t 
\6fioi  Tov  ffiTttTOt  (Bahr  Symb.  iL  p.  354).  This 
meaning  of  JTVIV  is  ably  defended  by  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  lib.  iL  cxlv.),  and  followed  by  Le  Clerc,  J. 
D.  Rosenmiiller,  Kalisch  (on  Exod.  xxix.  13),  and 
others.      But  the   Vulgate,  Lutlier,  Tyndal,  the 
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Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  A.  V.,  Pis- 
cator,  De  Wette,  Knobel,  Fiirst,  etc,  take  it  to 
denote  omenhtm  minus,  which  is  preferable,  for  the 
lobes  have  no  accumulation  of  fax.     And  5.  The 

tail  of  a  sheep  (iT/K)»  which,  in  certain  species  {pvis 
laticaudaia)y  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fat  [Sheep]. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  eating  of  fat  is  forbid- 
den (Lev.  iii.  17).  The  opinion  of  Maimonides, 
that  it  is  prohibited  because  it  is  unwholesome  (More 
Nebochim,  part  iii  c.  xlviii.)  is  most  appositely  met 
by  Bahr's  striking  question  {Symb,  vl  382)  :  Soil 
Jehovah  bekommen,  was  der  Afensch  nicht  hrauchen 
kann,  waniit  er  sich  den  Magen  verdirbtt  Still 
more  preposterous  is  the  opinion  that  the  fat  that 
covereth  the  inwards,  which  was  consumed  in  the 
fire,  *  signified  the  taking  away  of  our  corruption  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ*  (Ainsworth);  or  that  it  'de- 
noted Christ,  the  fatted  calf,  whose  sacrifice  is  the 
best  and  most  excellent'  (Gill) ;  that  '  the  kidneys* 
denote  *  the  seat  of  lust,  and  were  likewise  burned 
to  teach  mortification  of  our  members  which  are  on 
earth*  (Ainsworth) ;  or  that  *  they  si^ify  the  burn- 
ing zeal  and  flaming  love  and  anections  of  Christ 
for  his  people,  which  instructed  him,  and  put  him 
upon  offering  himself  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offering 
for  them*  (GUI). 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  Jews,  regarding 
the  prohibition  in  Lev.  iii  17  as  absolute,  to  this 
day  abstain  from  eating  some  parts  of  the  suet, 
and  the  Rabbinic  rule  for  distinguishing  between 

the  lawful  and  prohibited  fat  is  Dn>D  IIHO  ^t\ 

DniD  U^K  KDD  that  the  former  is  easily  detached 
from  the  flesh,  and  comes  under  the  category  of 

3pn»  whilst  the  latter  is  intermixed  with  the  lean, 
and  is  designated  plfi^.     The  tail  of  the  sheep 

(iT/K)  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  Rabbinic  Jews 
maintain  that  the  prohibition  of  it  is  restricted  to 
sacrifices,  whilst  the  Karaite  Jews  regard  the  eat- 
ing of  the  tail  as  absolutely  forbidden. 

Z/V^nz/i/zr.— Maimonides,  Jod  Ha-Chezaka  Hil- 
choth  MaackeUoth  Asuroth,  cap.  viL ,  sec  5,  voL  ii., 

{).  1 75 ;  Rambanon  Lev,  iii.  9 ;  Bochart,  Hierozoicon, 
ib.  ii.,  cap.  45  ;  Bahr,  Symbolik  des  Mosaiscken 
Cultus,  Heidelberg,  1839,  vol  iL,  p.  352  ff.,  381  fil ; 
Knobel,  Exodus  und  Leviticus  erkldrt ;  Exeget, 
Handbuch  z,  A.  Z,  part  xii.,  p.  373  ff. — C  D.  G. 

FATHER.  This  word,  besides  its  obvious  and 
primary  sense,  bears,  in  Scripture,  a  number  of 
other  applications,  most  of  which  have,  through 
the  use  of  the  Bible,  become  more  or  less  common 
in  all  Christian  countries. 

I.  The  term  Father  is  very  often  applied  to 
God  himself  (Exod.  iv.  22 ;  Deut  xxxiL  6 ;  2 
Sam.  vil  14 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27,  28  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  16 ; 
Ixiv.  8).  It  is  strongly  contended  by  Dr.  Lee  that 
it  is  only  applied  to  God  as  having  adopted  the 
chosen  people  as  his  children  ;  and  he  denies,  with 
some  harshness,  that  it  is  applied  to  him  in  the 
general  sense  as  the  Creator,  and  thence  the  Father 
of  all  mankind  {Lex,  s,  v.  3K).  Nevertheless,  he 
admits  that  man's  creation  is  occasionally  mentioned 
in  connection  with  this  use  of  the  word  ;  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  clearer  intimations  of  the  N.  T., 
leaves  little  room  to  question  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  sacred  record  to  set  God  before  us  as  the 
Father  of  all  men,  in  the  general  sense  of  creator 
and  preserver  of  all  men,  but  more  especially  of 
believers,  whether  Jews  or  Christians,     indeed  the 


analogy  of  language  would  point  to  this,  seeing 
that  in  the  O.  T.,  and  in  all  the  Syro-Arabian 
dialects,  the  originator  of  anything  is  constantly 
called  its  father.  To  the  same  effect  is  also  a  pas- 
sage in  Josephus*s  paraphrase  of  the  law  (Deut 
XXL  18-21),  respecting  rebellious  sons,  koX  abrbt 
(Oedt)  rwHip  n^  xfunht  ^jrOpiSnruw  yimntt,  '  because 
he  (God)  is  himself  the  father  of  the  whole  human 
race  *  {Aniiq,  iv.  8.  24). 

Without  doubt,  however,  God  is  in  a  more 
especial  and  intimate  manner,  even  as  l^  covenant, 
the  Father  of  the  Jews  (Jer.  xxxl  9 ;  Is.  Ixiil  16 ; 
Ixiv.  8  ;  John  viil.  41 ;  v.  45  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  18) ;  and 
also  of  Christians,  or  rather  of  all  pious  and  be- 
lieving persons,  who  are  called  *sons  of  God* 
Qohn  L  12;  Rom.  viiL  16,  eta)  Thus  Jesus,  in 
speaking  to  his  disciples,  calls  God  their  Father 
(Matt  vi  4,  8^  15,  18 ;  X.  20,  29 ;  xiil  43,  etc.) 
The  Apostles,  also,  for  themselves  and  other 
Christians,  call  him  'Father'  (Rom.  i.  7  ;  i  Cor. 
I  3;  2  Cor.  L  2;  GaL  i.  4;  and  numy  other 
places). 

2.  Father  is  applied  to  any  ancestor  near  or  re- 
mote, or  to  ancestors  ('  fathers ')  in  general  The 
progenitor,  or  founder,  or  patriarch  of  a  tribe  or 
nation,  was  also  pre-eminently  its  father,  as  Abra- 
ham of  the  Jews.  Examples  of  this  abound.  See, 
for  instance,  Deut  I  11 ;  I  Kings  viil  21 ;  Matt 
iii  9  ;  xxiil  30 ;  Mark  xl  lo ;  Luke  i.  32,  73  ; 
vl  23,  26 ;  John  vil  22,  etc. 

3.  Father  is  also  applied  as  a  title  of  respect  to 
any  head,  chief,  ruler,  or  elder,  and  especially  to 
kings,  prophets,  and  priests  (Judg.  xvil  10 ;  xviil 
19  ;  I  Sam.  x.  12 ;  2  Kings  h.  12 ;  v.  13  ;  vi.  21 ; 
xiil  14 ;  Prov.  iv.  I  ;  Matt  xxiil  9 ;  Acts  vil  2 ; 
xxil  I  ;  I  Cor.  iv.  15,  eta) 

4.  The  author,  source,  or  banner  of  anything 
is  also  called  the  Father  of  the  same,  or  of  those 
who  follow  him.  Thus  Jabal  is  called  *  the  father 
of  those  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  have  cattle  ;*  and 
Jubal,  *"  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  the  oi^n*  (Gen.  iv.  20,  21;  comp.  Job 
xxxviil  28;  John  viil  44;  Rom.  iv.  12).  lliis 
use  of  the  word  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  East 
to  this  day,  especially  as  applied  in  the  formation 
of  proper  names,  in  which,  also,  the  most  curious 
Hebrew  examples  of  this  usage  occur  [Ab]. 

The  authority  of  a  father  was  very  great  in  patri- 
archal times ;  and  although  the  power  of  life  and 
death  was  virtually  taken  from  tne  parent  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  required  him  to  bring  his 
cause  of  complaint  to  the  public  tribunals  (Deut 
xxl  18-21),  all  the  more  real  powers  of  the  pater- 
nal character  were  not  only  lefl  unimpaired,  but 
were  nuide  in  a  great  d^^ree  the  basis  of  the  judicial 
polity  which  that  law  established.  The  diildren 
and  even  the  grandchildren  continued  under  the 
roof  of  the  father  and  grandfather ;  they  laboured 
on  his  account,  and  were  the  most  submissive  of 
his  servants.  The  property  of  the  soil,  the  power 
of  judgment,  the  civil  rights,  belonged  to  him  only, 
and  his  sons  were  merely  his  instruments  and  as- 
sistants. If  a  family  be  compared  to  a  body,  then 
the  father  was  the  head,  and  the  sons  the  members, 
moving  at  his  will  and  in  his  service.  There  were 
exceptions,  doubtless ;  but  this  was  the  rule,  and, 
with  some  modifications,  it  is  still  the  rule  through- 
out the  East 

Filial  dutv  and  obedience  were,  indeed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jewish  l^slator,  of  such  high  import- 
ance that  great  care  was  taken  that  the  paternal 
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aathority  should  not  be  weakened  by  the  with- 
drawal of  a  power  so  liable  to  fatal  and  barbarous 
abase  as  that  of  capital  punishment.  Any  outrage 
against  a  parent — a  blow,  a  curse,  or  incorrigible 
profligacy — was  made  a  capital  crime  (Exod.  xxL 
15,  17  ;  Lev.  XX.  9).  If  the  offence  was  public  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  witnesses  as  a  crime  against 
Jehovah,  and  the  culprit  was  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  whether  the  parent  consented  or  not ; 
and  if  the  offence  was  hidden  within  the  paternal 
walls,  it  devolved  on  the  parents  to  denounce  him 
and  to  require  his  punishment. 

It  is  a  beautiful  drcumstanoe  in  the  law  of  Moses 
that  this  filial  respect  is  exacted  for  the  mother  as 
well  as  for  the  father.  The  threats  and  promises 
of  the  legislator  distinguish  not  the  one  from  the 
other ;  and  the  fifth  commandment  associates  the 
father  and  mother  in  a  precisely  equal  claim  to 
honour  from  their  children.  The  development  of 
this  interesting  feature  of  the  Mosaical  law  belongs, 
however,  to  another  head  [Woman].  See  Celle- 
rier.  Esprit  de  la  LigiskUion  Afosa'tpie,  iL  69,  122- 
129. 

FEASTS.    [HospiTAUTY ;  Meals.] 
FEASTS,  Reijgious.     [Festivai^] 

FELIX  (♦^Xi^,  a  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea, 
before  whom  Paul  so  '  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,'  that  the  judge 
trembled,  saying,  *  (^  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when 
I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee' 
(Acts  xxiv.  25).  The  context  states  that  Felix  had 
expected  a  bribe  from  Paul ;  and,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure this  bribe,  he  appears  to  have  had  several  in- 
terviews with  the  apostle.  The  depravity  which 
such  an  expectation  implies  is  in  agreement  with 
the  idea  which  the  historical  fragments  preserved 
respecting  Felix  would  lead  the  student  to  form  of 
the  man. 

The  year  in  which  Felix  entered  on  his  ofhce 
cannot  be  strictly  determined.  From  the  words  of 
Josephus  {Antiq.  xx.  7.  i),  it  appears  that  his  ap- 
pointment took  place  before  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  Eusebius  fixes  the  time  of  his 
actually  undertaking  his  duties  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  that  monarch. 

Felix  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  elevation 
to  distinguished  station  of  persons  bom  and  bred  in 
the  lowest  condition.  Originally  a  slave,  he  rose 
to  little  less  than  kingly  power.  For  some  un- 
known, but  probably  not  very  creditable  services, 
he  was  manumitted  by  Claudius  Caesar  (Sueton. 
Chud.  28 ;  Tadt.  Hist.  v.  9) ;  on  which  account 
he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  prxenomen  of  Claudius. 
In  Tacitus,  however  {ioc.  cit.)^  he  is  sumamed 
Antonius,  probably  because  he  was  also  a  freedman 
of  Antonia,  the  emperor's  mother.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Pallas,  who  had  also  been  set  free  by 
Antonia,  and  had  great  influence  with  Claudius ; 
speaking  of  whom,  in  conjunction  with  another 
freedman,  namely.  Narcissus,  the  imperial  private 
secretary,  Suetonius  {Claud.  28)  says,  that  the  em- 
peror was  eager  in  heaping  upon  them  the  highest 
honours  that  a  subject  could  enjoy,  and  suffered 
them  to  carry  on  a  system  of  plunder  and  gain  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  on  complaining  of  the  poverty 
of  his  exchequer,  some  one  had  the  boldness  to  re- 
mark that  he  would  abound  in  wealth  if  he  were 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  two  favourite  fre«l- 
men. 


The  character  which  the  ancients  have  left  of 
Felix  is  of  a  very  dark  complexion.     Suetonius' 
speaks  of  the  military  honours  which  the  emperor 
loaded  him  with,  and  specifies  his  appointment  as 
governor  of  the  province  of  Judaea  {Claud.  28) ; 
adding  an  innuendo,  which  loses  nothing  by  its 
brevity,  namely,  that  he  was  the  husband  of  three 
queens  or  royal  ladies  (trium  reginarum  maritum). 
Tacitus,  in  his  History  (v.  9),  declares  that,  during 
his  governorship  in  Judaea,  he  indulged  in  all  kinds 
of  cruelty  and  lust,  exercising  re^l  power  with  the  ' 
disposition  of  a  slave  ;  and,  in  his  Annals  (xil  54), 
he  represents  Felix  as  considering  himself  licensed 
to  commit  any  crime,  relying  on  the  influence  which 
he  possessed  at  court.    The  country  was  ready  for 
rebellion,  and  the  unsuitable  remedies  which  Felix 
applied  served  only  to  inflame  the  passions  and  to 
incite   to  crime.     The  contempt  which  he  and 
Cumanus  (who,  according  to  Tacitus,  governed 
Galilee  while  Felix  ruled  Samaria ;  but  see  Joseph. 
Antiq,  xx.  7.  i)  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
encouraged  them  to  give  free  scope  to  the  passions 
which  arose  from  the  old  enmity  between  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  while  the  two  wily  and  base  pro- 
curators were  enriched  by  booty  as  if  it  had  been 
spoils  of  war.     This  so  far  was  a  pleasant  game  to 
these  men,  but  in  the  prosecution  of  it  Roman 
soldiers  lost  their  life,  and,  but  for  the  intervention 
of  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria,  a  rebellion  would 
have  been  inevitable.     A  court-martial  was  held  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  disaffection,  when 
Felix,  one  of  the  accused,  was  seen  by  the  injured 
Jews  among  the  judges,  and  even  seated  on  the 
judgment-seat,   placed    there    by   the    president, 
Quadratus,   expressly  to    outface  and  deter    the 
accusers  and  witnesses.     Josephus  {Antiq.  xx.  8. 
5)  reports  that  under  Felix  the  affairs  of  the  country 
grew  worse  and  worse.     The  land  was  filled  with 
robbers  and  impostors  who  deluded  the  multitude. 
Felix  used  his  power  to  repress  these  disorders  to 
little  purpose,   since  his  own  example  gave  no 
sanction  to  justice.     Thus,  having  got  one  Dineas, 
leader  of  a  band  of  assassins,  into  his  hands,  by 
a  promise  of  impunity,   he  sent  him  to   Rome 
to   receive    his  punishment.       Having  a  grudge 
against  Jonathan,  the  high-priest,  who  had  expos- 
tulated with  him  on  his  misrule,  he  made  use  of 
Doras,  an  intimate  friend  of  Jonathan,  in  order 
to  get  him  assassinated  by  a  gang  of  villains,  who 
joined  the  crowds  that  were  going  up  to  the  temple 
worship, — a    crime  which    led   subsequently    to 
countless   evils,  by  the  encouragement   which   it 
gave  to  the   Sicarii,  or  leagued  assassins  of  the 
day,  to  whose  excesses  Josephus  ascribes,  under 
Providence,  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state. 
Among  other  crimes,  some  of  these  villains  misled 
the  people  imder  the  promise  of  performing  mi- 
racles, and  were  punished  by  Felix.     An  Egyptian 
impostor,  who  escaped  himself,  was  the  occasion 
of  the  loss  of  life  to  four  hundred  followers,  and 
of  the  loss  of  liberty  to  two  hundred  more,  thus 
severely  dealt  with  by  Felix  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  8. 
6 ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.   13.  5  ;  comp.  Acts  xxi.  38). 
A  serious  misimderstanding  having  arisen  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Syrian  inhabitants  of  Caesarea, 
Felix  employed  his  troops,  and  slew  and  plun- 
dered till  prevailed  on  to  desist.     His  cruelty  in 
this  affair  brought  on  him,  after  he  was  superseded 
by  Festus,  an  accusation  at  Rome,  which,  however, 
he  was  enabled  to  render  nugatory  by  the  influence 
which  his  brother  Pallas  had,  and  exercised  to 
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the  utmost  with  the  emperor  Nero.  Josephus, 
m  his  Life  (sec.  iii.),  reports  that  'at  the  time 
when  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judaea  there  were 
certain  priests  of  my  acquaintance,  and  very  excel* 
lent  persons  they  were,  whom,  on  a  small  and 
trifling  occasion,  he  had  put  into  bonds  and  sent 
to  Rome  to  plead  their  cause  before  Caesar.* 

While  in  his  office,  being  inflamed  by  a  passion 
for  the  beautiful  Dmsilla,  a  daughter  of  King 
Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  married  to  Azizus,  king 
of  Eroesa,  he  employed  one  Simon,  a  magician, 
to  use  his  arts  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  forsake 
her  husband  and  marry  him,  promising  that  if 
she  would  comply  with  his  suit  he  would  make 
her  a  happy  woman.  Dmsilla,  partly  impelled  by 
a  desire  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her  sister,  Bernice, 
was  prevailed  on  to  transgress  the  laws  of  her 
forefathers,  and  consented  to  a  union  with  Felix. 
In  this  marriage  a  son  was  bom,  who  was  named 
Agrippa :  both  mother  and  son  perished  in  an 
emption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  took  place  in 
the  days  of  Titus  Caesar  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  7.  2). 
With  this  adulteress  was  Felix  seated  when  Paul 
reasoned  before  the  judge,  as  already  stated  (Acts 
xxiv.  24).  Another  Drusilla  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  as  being  the  wife  (theyfn/  wife)  of  Felix. 
This  woman  was  niece  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
By  this  marriage  Felix  was  connected  with  Clau- 
dius.    Of  his  third  wife  nothing  is  known. 

Paul,  being  apprehended  in  Jemsalem,  was  sent 
by  a  letter  from  Claudius  L3rsias  to  Felix  at 
Caesarea,  where  he  was  at  first  confined  in  Herod's 
judgment-hall  till  his  accusers  came.  They  ar- 
rived.  Tertullus  appeared  as  their  spokesman, 
and  had  the  audacity,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  Felix,  to  express  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews,  *  seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy  great 
quietness,  and  that  very  worthy  deeds  are  done 
unto  this  nation  by  thy  providence'  (Acts  xxiii, 
xxiv. )  Paul  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  worthy  speech ; 
and  Felix,  consigning  the  Apostle  to  the  custody 
of  a  centurion,  ordered  that  he  should  have  such 
liberty  as  the  circumstances  admitted,  with  permis- 
sion that  his  acquaintance  mi^ht  see  him  and 
minister  to  his  wants.  This  imprisonment  the 
Apostle  suffered  for  a  period  of  two  years,  being 
left  bound  when  Felix  gave  place  to  Festus,  as  that 
unjust  judge  '  was  willing,  not  to  do  what  was 
right,  but  *  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure'  (C.  W. 
F.  Walch,  Diss,  cU  Felice  Jud,  procur»,  Jen.  1747). 
—J.  R.  B. 

FELL,  John,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fell, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  bom  at 
Longworth,  in  Berkshire,  in  1625.  He  was  re- 
moved at  the  early  age  of  eleven  from  Thame 
school  to  a  studentship  of  Christ  Church,  where, 
while  his  father  was  Dean,  he  took  his  degrees  of 
B.  A.  in  1640,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1643.  Like  his  father 
he  was  an  ardent  royalist  during  the  troubles  of 
that  time.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Chichester  and  canon  of  Christ's 
Church  in  1660 ;  in  the  November  of  the  same 
year  he  succeeded  to  the  deanery  of  which  his 
father  had  been  deprived  a  dozen  years  before, 
being  then  D.D.  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king.  Between  1666-1669  he  was  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University,  and  in  1676  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Oxford,  retaining  the  deanery  in  com- 
meudam»  He  was  also  master  of  St.  Oswald's 
Hospital,  Worcester.     He  died  in  16S6.     He  was 


extremely  munificent  and  vigoroas  in  every  one  of 
his  eminent  offices.  He  was  also  (as  Antony  h. 
Wood  said  of  him,  in  A  then,  Oxon.)  'a  learned 
divine,  and  excellently  skilled  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages. '  We  must  pass  over  his  miscellaneous 
works,  in  bic^raphy  (such  as  the  life  of  Dr.  H. 
Hammond,  and  tnat  of  Dr.  Richd.  Allestree) ;  in 
logic  and  philosophy  (such  as  his  Instituiio  Logica^ 
and  Alcinoi  in  Platonicam  Philosophiam  introdue- 
tio) ;  and  in  patristic  divinity  (such  as  his  edition  of 
SL  Clement  s  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes ;  and  of  St  Cy- 
prian's works,  with  notes) ;  and  confine  our  notice 
to  two  works  of  some  name — the  one  in  criti- 
cal, and  the  other  in  exegetical  divinity.  The 
former  had  for  its  title :  *  T^f  KoiMffi  dia^i^in^c 
(bnurra — Novi  Testamend  libri  omnes;  accesserunt 
ParalUla  Scripturce  loca,  necnon  variantes  lectitmes 
ex  plus  100  iiSS,  codicidus  et  antiquis  versionibus 
collecta^  1675,  8va  This  work,  which  was  an  ad- 
vance in  critical  editing  of  the  N.  T.  on  every  pre- 
vious publication,  was  twice  reprinted  at  Leipsic,  in 
1697,  and  again  in  1702  (*Oxoniensi  accuratior  ac 
praefatione  Augusti  Hermanni  Franckii  copiosa  ac 
peratili  omata');  it  was  also  reproduced  at  Ox- 
ford in  1703,  by  John  Gr^oiy,  m  splendid  folio. 
[Gregory.  J  This  edition  is  more  vailuable  for  the 
impulse  it  gave  to  subsequent  investigators  than  for 
the  richness  of  its  own  stores  of  fr^  materials ; 
notwithstanding  the  statement  of  its  title-page. 
'  Bishop  Fell  did  not  give  extracts  from  the  Fathers 
or  cite  them  as  authonties,  because  he  undervalued 
their  authority  '[testimony?],'  not  apprehending 
how  they  might,  by  the  union  of  their  evidence 
with  that  of  MSS.  and  versions,  be  of  the  greatest 
use,  shewing  as  they  often  do,  what  the  reading  is 
in  whose  favour  the  evidence  preponderates.  The 
use  of  versions,  indeed,  Fell  clearly  perceived ;  yet 
of  those  which  were  available  at  that  time,  he  only 
attends  to  the  Gothic  and  Coptic  as  revised  by  Dr. 
T.  Marshall,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College ;  his  list 
of  hitherto  untouched  MSS.  is  very  scanty.  To 
those  which  Walton  had  hitherto  used  in  the  last 
vol  of  his  Polyglot,  we  can  add  only  R,  the  Bar- 
berini  readings,  then  just  published;  B,  twelve 
Bodleian  codices,  '  quomm  plerique  intacti  prius,' 
in  nowise  described,  and  cited  only  bv  the  num- 
ber of  them  which  may  coimtenance  eacn  variation ; 
U,  the  two  Usher  MSS.,  Evang.  63,  64,  as  collated 
by  H.  Dodwell ;  three  copies  from  the  library  of 
Petavius  {P.  Act,  38,  39,  40) ;  a  fourth  from  St. 
Germain's  {Ger.  Paul.  E),  the  readings  of  which 
four  were  furnished  by  J.  Gachon'  (Tr^elles, 
PrifUed  Text.^  p.  40;  and  Scrivener,  Ifiiroduction 
to  the  Crit,  of  N,  7!,  pp.  314,  315).  This  edition 
of  Bishop  Fell,  and  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  the  moi-e  extensive  critical  labours  of  Dr. 
John  Mill,  were  of  great  importance  in  fur- 
thering sacred  criticism.  This  latter  scholar  was 
liberally  assisted  by  the  munificent  Bishop,  whose 
intention  of  defraying  the  entire  cost  of  Mill's  Tes- 
tament was  frustrated  by  his  unexpected  death, 
when  the  publication  had  advanced  no  further  than 
the  24th  chap,  of  St.  Matthew.  [Mill.]  The 
exegetical  work  with  which  the  name  of  Bishop 
Fell  is  associated,  is  entitled  :  *  A  paraphrase  and 
annotatiom  upon  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul*  This 
work  was  first  printed  in  1675.  The  title-))age  of 
the  fourth  edition  of  1708  revealed  the  names  of 
the  contributors  and  editor,  thus :  '  A  paraphrase, 
etc  [as  above],  by  Abraham  Woodhead,  Richd. 
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AUestrey,  and  Obadiah  Walker.  Corrected  and 
improved  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  and  learned  Dr. 
John  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford.*  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Fell  had  any  actual  share  in  the  work  ;  yet 
his  influence  as  editor  over  the  contributors  was 
likely  to  be  veiy  great  from  his  conmianding 
character :  he  was  very  fond  of  short  notes,  and 
has  imparted  his  taste  to  his  fellow-labourers 
in  this  paraphrase.  Nor  is  their  brevity  the  only 
recommendation  of  these  *  annotations ;  *  many 
difficult  passages  of  the  holy  Apostle  have  re- 
ceived a  careful  elucidation  at  the  hands  of  these 
competent  scholars  ;  and  Dr.  Doddridge  has  more- 
over commended  the  collection  of  parallel  passages 
as  judicious,  and  the  amended  translation  as  in 
many  instances  elucidating  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
naL  This  valuable  work  was  handsomely  reprinted 
in  1852  at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  the  present  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  Dr.  Jacobson. — P.  H. 

FELL,  John,  bom  at  Cockermouth  in  1735, 
died  at  London  in  1797,  was  for  some  time  pastor 
of  a  dissentins^  congregation  at  Thaxted  in  Essex, 
from  which  he  removed  to  become  teacher  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  at  Homerton  college, 
near  London.     He  is  described  as  one  who  rose 

*  by  native  talents  from  an  obscure  station  to  be- 
come one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  day'  (Bogue 
and  Bennett,  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  ii.  518).  He  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy  excited  by  Farmer's  work 
on  Demoniacs,  with  the  following  works :  Demo- 
niacs;  an  inquiry  into  the  heathen  and  Scripture 
doctrine  of  Demons,  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  Dr. 
Farmer  and  others  is  particularly  considered ^  Lontl 
1779;  The  idolatry  of  Greece  and  Rome  distin- 
guished fiom  other  heathen  nations,  in  a  letter  to 
Rev.  Hugh  Farmer,  Lond.  1785.  These  works  are 
marked  by  learning  and  acuteness,  but  are  dis- 
figured by  personalities  and  scommatism.  He  was 
d^missed  from  his  office  in  Homerton  college,  it 
is  said,  for  reading  the  newspapers  on  Sunday.  An 
annuity  of  ^100  having  been  purchased  for  him  by 
some  of  his  friends,  he  was  asked  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
at  the  Scots  church,  London  Wall.  He  had  de- 
livered four  of  these  with  great  applause  when  he 
was  cut  off  by  death.  These  were  published  with 
eight  others  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  1798. — W.  L.  A. 

FERGUSON,  James.  Little  more  is  known  of 
this  expositor  than  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Kilwinning,  and  that  he 
died  about  167a  He  published  in  his  lifetime,  A 
brief  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Philip- 
pians  and  Colossians,  1656  ;  A  brief  Exposition  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians,  1659  ; 
and  after  his  death,  Mr.  Hutcheson  edited  another 
commentary  which  he  had  left  ready  for  the  press — 
A  brief  Exposition  of  the  First  and  Second  Epistles 
to  thi  Thessalonians,  1674.  His  commentaries  are 
sententious  and  anialytical,  with  occasional  odd 
phrases  that  may  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  any  future  Richardson,  as  when  he  talks  of 

*  polypragmatic  spirits  who  do  importunately  in- 
gyre  themselves  upon  the  affairs  of  others.*  There 
is  much  lucid  and  vigorous  writing  nevertheless  in 
these  volumes,  justifying  the  remark  of  Hutcheson, 
that  *  he  was  a  man  of  deep  reach,  and  well  fitted 
for  giving  of  advice  in  perplexed  and  intricate 
cases.'  His  works  have  recently  been  republished 
in  one  volume. — W.  H.  G. 


FERME,  Charles,  or  FAIRHOLME.  Bom 
at  Edinburgh,  and  educated  at  its  university,  he  rose 
to  the  position  of  principal  of  the  College  of  Fraser- 
burgh. For  his  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly  at  Aberdeen  in  1605,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Castle  of  Doune  for  some  years.  He  was 
ultimately  restored  to  Fraserburgh,  where  he  died 
in  1617;  *a  Tydeus,'  according  to  Adamson  *  in 
body,  a  Hercules  in  spirit.'  Among  other  works, 
which  appear  to  have  perished,  he  left  behind  him 
A  Logical  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  published  by  Principal  Adamson  in  1 651. 
Discovered  by  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander  on  an  old 
bookstall  at  Newcastle,  it  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Council  of  the  Wodrow  Society,  and 
given  to  the  world  as  one  of  their  publications.  It 
is  characterised  by  the  editor  as  *  a  sagacious,  ex- 
act, and  perspicuous  commentary  on  the  epistle.* 
It  fully  justifies  its  title  as  a  *  logic&l  analysis.*  By 
the  clear  method  in  which  he  puts  the  steps  of  the 
argument  he  sometimes  sheds  more  light  on  a  pas- 
sage than  a  diffuse  commentary  would  supply. — 
W.  H.  G. 

FERRET.    [Anakah.] 

FESTIVALS.— As  each  festival  is  described  in 
its  proper  place,  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  some 
general  remarks  upon  the  development  of  the  fes- 
tivals, the  relationship  which  they  sustain  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  cycle,  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  are  common  to  all,  and  the 
changes  which  they  suffered  in  the  coun$e  of  time. 

The  fact  that  all  the  festivals  celebrated  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  belong  to  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  and  that  the  additional  ones 
originated  after  the  captivity  naturally  divides  them 
into  pre-exile  and  post-exile  festivals. 

I.  Pre-exile  or  Mosaic  Festivals. 

Their  general  designation  and  classification, — 
All  the  festivals  in  the  Mosaic  law  are  designated 
by  one  common  name,  mn^  njHD  or  DHJ^D 
(comp.  Lev.  xxiii.  2,  4,  44 ;  Num.  xxviii.  2,  29). 
As  njHD,  from  *7jr  to  appoint,  signifies  meeting,  a 
coming  together,  iTin^  HyiD  denotes  the  meetings  ot 
Jehovah,  i.e.,  with  His  people  ;  and  these  festivals 
therefore  are  as  much  special  occasions  ap)X)inted 
by  God  for  meetings  with  the  children  of  Israel  as 

the  Tabernacle  was  *7jnD  ifflK  a  special  place  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  to  meet  his  worshippers  (comp. 
Exod.  XXV.  22  ;  xxvii.  21  ;  xxviii.  43  ;  xxix.  42-46; 
XXX.  6 ;  Num.  xviii.  9).  Under  this  common 
name,  however,  are  comprised  two  classes  of  fes- 
tivals, viz.,  annual 2S\A periodical. 

A  I.  Annual  Festivals,  their  names,  number, 
etc  — The  annual  feslivab  are  as  follows  ; 

i.  The  Feast  of  Passover,  or  of  Unleavened  bread 
(nODn  3n,  Tn^n  jn),  which  extends  from  the  15th 
to  the  22d  of  Nisan.  The  first  day  and  the 
seventh,  however,  are  real  festival  days  (fcOpD 
KHp,  holy  convocation),  as  the  five  intervening  days 

are  the  week  days  of  the  festival  (*TjnD  7\V\)  comp. 
Exod.  xii.  6 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  8 ;  Num.  xxviii.  16-25; 
Deut.  xvL  1-8. 

ii.  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  weeks,  or  of  the 
harvest,  or  of  the  day  on  which  were  offered  the 
loaves  made  of  the  new  wheat  (D^D^H  W 
mjnntr  in,  "l^n  jn),  which  is  the  6th  of  Si7'an, 
comp.  Exod.  xxxiv.  26;  Lev.  xxiii.  9-12;  Num. 
xxviii.  26-^1. 

iii.    The  Feast        Trumpets  (njn"»n  DV),  called 
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by  the  Jews  New  Year  (HDC^n  tJ^lTl),  which  is  on 
the  1st  of  Tishri  (comp.  Lev.  xxiii.  23-25  ;  Num. 
xxix.  1-6). 

iv.  TTie  Day  of  Atonemefit^  or  The  Great  Sab- 
bath niD3  DV,  pnaB'  nnE'),  which  is  on  the  loth 
of  Tishri  (comp.  Lev.  xvl  I -34;  xxiiL  26-32; 
Num.  xxix.  7-1 1). 

V.  754^  Feast  of  Tabernacles  or  of  Ingathering 
of  the  Harvest  (n\D1Dn  ^H,  VD«n  ^H),  which  ex- 
tends from  the  15  th  of  Tishri  to  the  22d.  The 
first  day  alone,  however,  is  the  real  festi>'al  day 
(KHp  K*1p^,  hoiy  convocation),  as  the  six  fol- 
lowing days  are  the  week  days  of  the  FestivcU  (T^fl 
*7jnDn) ;  comp.  Gen.  xxiii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  33-43; 
Num.  xxix.  12-39 ;  Deut  xvi.  13-15. 

vi.  The  concluding  Festival  of  the  whole  cycle 
(n"l«f  ^jnwr),  wWch  is  on  the  23d  of  Tishri,  fol- 
lowing immediately  upon  or  continuing  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  reauiring  distinct  sacrifices 
(Comp.  Lev.  xxiiL  36;  Num.  xxix.  35-37). 

2.  Their  connection  and  adaptation, — The  organ- 
ic connection  of  these  festivals  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  collective  number  of  the  holy  convocations 
(viz.,  two  Passover,  ^^^on  Pentecost,  one  on  Trum- 
pets, one  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  one  on  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  one  on  the  conduding 
Feast),  amounts  to  the  sacred  number  seven  ;  and 
that,  as  in  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  six  cluster 
round  the  Sabbath,  so  in  these  seven  festival-days  six 
gather  round  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (DSK^ 
pn^K'),  which  is  the  Festival  of  the  Feasts.  Equally 
striking  is  the  fact,  that  in  all  these  annual  festivals 
no  two  days  demanding  entire  suspension  of  ordin- 
ary labour  and  devotion  to  holy  service  (fiOpD 
KHp),  follow  each  other.  If,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Feast  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles,  two  days 
are  to  be  celebrated  in  this  manner,  one  is  put  at 
the  beginning  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  festi- 
vals, and  a  number  of  days  are  made  to  intervene, 
on  which  cessation  from  public  service  and  the  re- 
suming of  business  and  social  intercourse  are  al- 
lowed. This  arrangement  is  evidently  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  man,  and  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent tediousness  and  fatigue,  as  well  as  to  afford 
all  the  pilgrims  who  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  cele- 
brate the  Festivals  time  for  recreation  and  social 
intercourse.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  same  benign 
regard  for  the  convenience  of  the  people,  we  see 
that  no  festival  was  to  be  celebratea  in  the  winter, 
when  every  thing  is  dreary  and  joyless,  and  travel- 
ling is  difficult,  but  that  one  was  appointed  for  the 
spring  and  one  for  the  summer,  smce  the  people 
could  not  conveniently  celebrate  more  during  these 
seasons,  whilst  four  are  ordained  for  the  autumn, 
two  of  a  serious  and  two  of  a  joyful  character,  in 
harmony  with  the  season,  which  partakes  of  both 
these  features. 

3.  The  observances  common  to  all  these  Festivals, 
— All  these  dajrs  of  holy  convocation,  i.  Are  like 
the  weekly  Sabbath  declared  Sabbaths  (J13K^),  Le., 
days  on  which  there  must  be  an  entire  suspension 
of  all  ordinary  labour  (comp.  Lev.  xvL  29  ;  xxiiL 
7,  8,  21,  24,  25,  28,  35,  36).  2.  On  all  of  them 
special  sacrifices  were  offered  in  addition  to  the 
daily  ofTcrings,  which,  however,  varied  according 
to  the  character  of  the  festi%'al  (comp.  Num.  xxviii., 
xxix.)  3.  On  all  of  them  the  trumpets  were 
blown  whilst  the  burnt-offerings  and  the  peace- 
offerings  were  sacrificed  (comp.  Num.  x.  10) ;  and 
4.  They  are  all  holy  convocations  (KHp  fiOpD),  i.e.. 


as  is  evident  from  Num.  x.  2,  days' on  which  the 
worshippers  are  to  be  called  together  by  the  sound 
of  trumpets  to  the  sanctuary  (comp.  Lev.  xxiii. ; 
Num.  xxviiL)  The  three  pilgrimage  festivals, 
however,  viz.,  the  Feast  of  Passover,  Pentecost, 
and  Tabernacles,  form  a  circle  within  the  circle  of 
the  annual  festivals,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
special  appellation  ;in  (from  )^n  to  dance,  to  be 
Joyful),  because  of  their  doubly  joyful  character ; 
for,  besides  being  commemorative  of  national 
events,  they  had  an  agricultural  significance.  The 
Passover  is  connected  with  the  commencement  of 
the  harvest,  and  hence  the  oflfering  was  of  the 
firstling  sheaf  of  barley ;  Pentecost  with  the  com- 

{)letion  of  the  same,  and  hence  the  offering  was 
oaves  made  from  the  new  wheat ;  and  whilst  these 
festivals  represented  the  joy  of  the  people  after  the 
gathering  in  of  the  bread,  which  is  the  staff  of  life, 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  connected 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  entire  agricultural  year, 
when  all  the  fruits,  the  wine,  and  the  oil  were  col- 
lected, expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  people  at 
having  safely  brought  in  the  wine,  which  cheereth 
the  heart  of  num. 

4.  The  changes  which  these  Festivals  have  suf- 
fered,— ^Though  all  these  festivals  are  most  rigidly 
observed  by  the  Jews  to  the  present  day,  yet  their 
int^rity  and  beautiful  symmetry  were  destroyed, 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  Temple  as  it  is 
supposed.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  circumstance 
that  in  celebrating  these  festivals  in  the  present 
day,  some  of  them  are  necessarily  deprived  of  their 
agricultural  significance,  as  well  as  of  the  offerings 
coimected  therewith,  and  are  merely  made  com- 
memorative of  national  events,  but  we  allude  to 
the  fact  that  the  original  festival  day,  or  days 
of  holy  convocation,  were  nearly  doubled  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  instead  of  the  collective 
number  bemg  seven^  the  Jewish  calendar  has 
thirteen,  as  follows — four  on  Passover,  two  on 
Pentecost,  two  on  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  four  on  Tabernacles 
and  the  concluding  festival.  The  origin  of  these 
additions  was  this.  The  commencement  of  the 
festivals  was  fixed  in  Palestine  according  to  the 
appearance  of  tlie  new  moon,  which  was  watched 
in  Jerusalem,  and  communicated  from  the  metro- 
olis  to  all  the  IsraeUtes  throughout  the  country 
y  messengers.  As  these  messengers,  however, 
could  not  reach  the  parts  most  distant  from  Jeru- 
salem before  some  days  had  elapsed,  and  as  the  in- 
habitants of  these  parts  could  therefore  not  know 
at  once  how  the  beginning  of  the  new  month  was 
fixed,  and  on  what  day  the  festival  began,  it  was 
determined  that  they  should  double  the  day  of  the 
festival,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  one  day  would  be  right. 
B  I.  The  periodical  Festivals. — The  periodical 
festivals  are  as  follows  : — 

i.  The  weekly  Sabbath,  which  b^ns  the  cycle 
of  the  festivals.  Comp.  Num.  xxviii.  9,  10;  Lev. 
xxiiL  1-3. 

iL  The  feast  of  the  New  Moon  (BHin  Wr\)t 
which  is  always  kept  at  the  bc^nning  of  the  month 
when  special  sacrifices  were  offered.  Comp.  Num. 
X.  10;  xxviiL  11-15. 

iiL  The  Sabbath  year,  or  The  year  of  /^emission 
(pnaK'  T)S^t  nDDK^n  nSC^),  which  was  kept  every 
seventh  year.  Comp.  Exod.  xxiiL  1 1 ;  Lev.  xxv. 
1-7;  Deut  xv.  i. 

iv.  The  year  of  Jubilee  (^av  TUK'),  which  was 
celebrated  at  the  end  of  every  seven   Sabbath- 
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yeax^  beginning  on  the  loth  of  TUhri.    Cooip. 
Lev.  XXV.  8-18. 

2.  TMgir  conntcHon  wUh  the  cycle  of  FestivaU. — 
The  organic  connection  of  these  periodical  festivals 
with  the  annual  ones,  is  seen  in  their  gradual 
rising  in  the  scale,  each  forming  as  it  were  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  other.  Beginning  with  the 
weekly  celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  they  advance 
to  the  monthly,  then  again  to  the  annual,  then  to 
septennial,  and  then  to  quinquagintennial  festivals. 
Moreover,  the  sacred  nwnber  seven^  or  the  Sabbath^ 
underlies  and  combines  all  the  festivals.*  Thus 
there  are — I.  A  Sabbath  of  days;  2.  A  Sabbath  of 
weeks  {.the  seventh  week  after  the  Passover  is  the 
Sabbath-week,  inasmuch  as  the  first  day  of  it  is 
the  festival  of  weeks);  3.  A  Sabbath  of  months 
{the  seventh  month  has  both  a  festival  and  a  fast, 
and  on  its  first  day  is  the  festival  which  begins  the 
year) ;  4.  A  Sabbath  of  years  (the  seventh  is  the 
Sabbath-year) ;  and  5.  A  Sabbath  of  Sabbath- 
years,  !>.,  the  year  of  Jubflee. 

3.  Observance  of  these  Festivals, — Of  these  four 
periodical  festivals,  two  only — ^viz.,  the  weekly 
Sabl)ath  and  the  New  Moon — ^are  still  observed 
among  the  Jews,  and  their  practices  on  these  occa- 
sions are  noticed  under  the  respective  names  of 
these  festivals.  The  Sabbath-year  and  the  year  of 
Jubilee  are  no  longer  kept,  because  of  their  ex- 
clusively local  character,  which  renders  them  inap- 
plicable to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Hebrews 
away  from  Palestine. 

IL  Post-exile  Festivals. 

I.  Character  and  order  0/  these  Festivals, — All 
the  festivals  which  were  instituted  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  to  the  advent  of  Christ  are  annual. 
In  treating,  therefore,  upon  these,  no  classification 
is  necessary  beyond  enumerating  them  according 
to  the  regular  order  of  the  months. 

I  The  Feast  of  Acra,  which  vras  instituted  by 
Simon  Maccabaeus,  14 1  B.C.,  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  23d  of  the  second  month  0^6^) >  ^^  commemora- 
tion of  the  capture  and  the  purifying  of  Acra,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hellenists  from  Jerusalem 
(comp.  I  Maccab.  xiii.  50-52). 

ii.  The  Feast  of  Wood-carrying  (D^^On  X^P ; 
4  ruof  ^vXo^plujv  '£opn}),  which  has  been  cele- 
brated on  the  15th  of  the  fifth  month  pKT?  nK^DH 
3)0)  ever  since  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity  (comp.  Neh.  x.  35  ;  Joseph.  Bm.  Jud. 
XL  17.  o ;  MegiUath  Taanith,  c  v.  p.  32;  Mishna, 
Taanith,  iv.  8  a). 

iii.  The  Feast  of  Water-drawing  (n^3  XWXX^ 
nSfiOK^),  which  was  held  on  the  22(1  of  the  snenth 
month  (^en),  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (comp.  John  vil  37  ;  Mishna,  Succa,  iv.  9  ; 
V.  1-3). 

iv.  The  Feast  of  Dedication  (nai3n ;  rh,  fy- 
jcali'ta),  which  was  mstituted  by  Judas  Maccalxeus, 
B.C.  164,  in  commemoration  of  the  purification  of 
the  Temple,  and  is  celebrated  eight  days,  com- 
mencing on  the  25th  of  the  eighth  month  (V7DD) 
(comp.  I  Maccab.  iv.  52-59  ;  John  x.  22  ;  Mishna, 
Taanith,  il  10 ;  Noed  Katon,  lii.  9  ;  Joseph.  Antiq, 
xil  7.  7.  ;  Contr,  Apion.  ii.  39). 

V.   The  Feast  oj  Nicanor,  instituted  by  Judas 

•  This  is  beautifully  pointed  out  in  the  Midnish 
in  the  passage  which  treats  upon  the  festivals,  with 

the  remark  D^  T^^Sn  D^aW  ^3.    Comp. 
Mklrash  Rabba  on  Lev.  xxiiL  24. 


Maccabaeus,  to  be  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  ihe 
twelfth  month  ^^tfi),  in  commemoration  of  the  vic- 
tory obtained  over  Nicanor  (comp.  i  Maccab.  viL 
49 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiL  la  5  ;  Megillath  Taanith, 
xil  ;  Jerusalem  Taanith,  il  13 ;  Josippon  ben 
Gorion,  iii.  22,  p.  244,  ed.  Breith). 

vi.  The  Feast  of  Purim  (D^HD),  which  was  in- 
stituted by  Mordecai,  to  be  celebrated  on  the  14th 
of  the  twelfth  month  O*'^)*  ^^  commemoration  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction 
planned  by  Haman  (comp.  Esther  iii.  7 ;  ix.  24, 
sq,  ;  2  Maccab.  xv.  36). 

2.  Observance  of  these  Festivals, — Three  out  of 
these  six  festivals,  viz..  The  Feast  of  Wood-carrying, 
of  Dedication,  and  of  Purim,  have  continued  to  be 
observed  among  the  Jews,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, however,  which  are  duly  noticed  in  the 
separate  articles  treating  upon  these  festivals.  It 
only  remains  to  be  added  that  several  more  festi- 
vals  were  instituted  in  the  Maccabsean  period, 
which,  owing  to  their  unimportance  and  short 
existence,  must  be  passed  over. 

Literature, — ^Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.-iii. ;  xiii.-xvii.  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  iL  3.  I  ;  and  many  other  places  ;  Philo, 
De  Septenario  et  Festis  diebus ;  the  M  ishna,  the 
Talmud,  and  Maimonides  ;  Tracts  .Respecting  the 
Festivals,  or  HjnO  "I^ID  ;  Spencer,  De  Legibus  Ife- 
braorum  Rittudibus  et  earum  rationibus,  Cantabri- 
giae,  1727  ;  Bahr,  Symbol ik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus, 
vol.  il  Heidelberg,  1839,  p.  52^,  ff.  ;  Ewald, 
Die  Alterfhiimer  des  Volkes  Ismel,  Gdttingen,  1854, 
p.  379,  ff. ;  Saalschiitz,  Archdologie  der  Jlebrder, 
Konigsberg,  1855,  p.  207,  ff. ;  Herzfeld,  Ge- 
schichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  Nordhausen,  1857,  vol. 
il  p.  106,  ff. ;  Jost,  Gesckichte  des  Judenthums, 
Leipzig,  1857,  vol  i.,  p.  158,  ff.— C.  D.  G. 

FESTUS.  Porcius  Festus  was  the  successor  of 
Felix  as  the  Roman  governor  of  Judaea,  to  the 
duties  of  which  ofBce  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Nero  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  8.  9 ;  Z>^  Bell. 
Jtid.  ii.  14.  i)  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (Winer, 
Handworterbuch,  in  voc.)  One  of  his  first  official 
acts  was  hearing  the  case  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
had  been  left  in  prison  by  his  predecessor.  He 
was  at  least  not  a  thoroughly  corrupt  judge  ;  for 
when  the  Jewish  hierarchy  begged  hun  to  send  for 
Paul  to  Jerusalem,  and  thus  afford  an  opportunity 
for  his  being  assassinated  on  the  road,  he  gave  a 
refusal,  promising  to  investigate  the  facts  at  Caesa- 
rea,  where  Paul  was  in  custody,  alleging  to  them, 
'  it  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any 
man  to  die  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have 
the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to  answer 
for  himself  concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him ' 
(Acts  xxv.  16).  On  reaching  Caesarea  he  sent  for 
Paul,  heard  what  he  had  to  say,  and,  finding  that 
the  matters  which  '  his  accusers  had  against  him  * 
were  '  questions  of  their  own  superstition,  and  of 
one  Jesus  which  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affinned  to 
be  alive,*  he  asked  the  apostle  whether  he  was 
•willing  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  there  be  tried,  since 
Festus  did  not  feel  himself  skilled  in  such  an  affair. 
Paul,  doubtless  because  he  was  unwilling  to  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies, 
requested  *to  be  reserved  unto  ,the  hearing  of 
Augustus,*  and  was  in  consequence  kept  in  custody 
till  Festus  had  an  opportunity  to  send  him  to 
Caesar.  Agrippa,  however,  with  his  wife  Bemicc, 
having  come  to  salute  Festus  on  his  new  appoint- 
ment, expressed  a  desire  to  see  and  'hear  the  man.' 
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Accordingly  Paul  was  brought  before  Festus, 
Agrippa,  and  Bemice,  made  a  famous  speech,  and 
was  declared  innocent  But  having  appealed  to 
Caesar,  he  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Festus,  on  coming  into  Judaea,  found  the  country 
infested  with  robbers,  who  plundered  the  villages 
and  set  them  on  fire  ;  the  Sicarii  also  were  nume- 
rous. Many  of  both  classes  were  captured,  and 
put  to  death  by  Festus.  He  also  sent  forces,  both 
of  horse  and  foot,  to  fall  upon  those  that  had  been 
seduced  by  a  certain  impostor,  who  promised  them 
deliverance  and  freedom  from  the  miseries  they 
were  under  if  they  would  but  follow  him  as  far  as 
the  wilderness.  These  troops  destroyed  both  the 
impostor  and  his  dupes. 

king  Agrippa  had  built  himself  a  splendid 
dining-room,  which  was  so  placed  that,  as  he  re- 
clined at  his  meals,  he  commanded  a  view  of  what 
was  done  in  the  Temple.  The  priests,  being  dis- 
pleased, erected  a  wall  so  as  to  exclude  the  mo- 
narch's view;  on  which  Festus  took  part  with 
Agrippa  against  the  priests,  and  ordered  the  wall 
to  be  pull«l  down.  The  priests  appealed  to  Nero, 
who  suffered  the  wall  to  remain,  being  influenced 
by  his  wife  Poppaea,  '  who  was  a  religious  woman' 
(Joseph.  Anliq.  xx.  8.  ii).  Festus  died  shortly 
afterwards.  The  manner  in  which  Josephus  speaks 
is  favourable  to  his  character  as  a  governor  {Dt 
BdL  Jud,  ii.  14-  I).— J.  R.  B. 

FETTERS.  In  the  A.  V.  this  term  is  used  in 
translating, three  Hebrew  words : — 

1.  D^Dt^ns  ;  x^8cu  xolKkoL    This  word  indicates 

the  material  of  which  fetters  were  often,  though  not 
invariably,  made.  In  2  Sam.  iiL  34. ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  1 1  ;  xxxvi.  2,  it  is  translated  fetters ;  in 
Judg.  xvl  21  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  1^  fetters  of  brass;  in 
other  passages,  Jer.  xxxix.  7;  In.  ii,  chains;  the 
dual  form  seems  to  restrict  its  application  to  diains 
for  confinii^  the  hands  or  feet 

2.  ^33,  Ps.  cv.  18,  fetters ;  Ps.  cxlbc.  8,  ^^13 
THSj  X«*P<>*'^8otf  eihripaXtf  fetters  of  iron, 

3-  D^j5T,  xet^Kwr^dai,  Job  xxxvi.  8,  fetters ;   Ps. 

cxlix.  8 ;  Is.  xlv.  14 ;  Nahum  iit.  10,  chains.  In 
the  Apocrypha  the  word  fetters  occurs  in  Ecclus. 
vi.  24  ;  vL  29 ;  xxL  19,  for  «-^5at.  Manacles  for 
the  feet  and  hands  are  represented  in  the  Assyrian 
monuments  (Layard,  Nineveh,  il  376;  Kitto,  D. 
B.  Illustrations^  ii.  437).— J.  E.  R. 

FEVER.  By  this  term  the  A.  V.  renders  the 
Heb.  nrpl^  (Deut.  xxviii.  22),  and  the  Gr.  rvpc- 

t6j  (Matt.  viiL  14;  Mark  L  30;  Luke  iv.  38; 
John  iv.  52 ;  Acts  xxviii  8).  Both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words  are  derived  from  the  association 
of  burning  heat,  which  is  the  usual  symptom  of  a  fe- 
brile attack  ;  the  former  coming  from  the  verb  mp, 
to  bum,  the  latter  from  xO/),  fire:  comp.  Aram. 
KnS^K  from  C^,  Goth,  brintw,  from  brinnan  to 

bum,  LaL  febriSf  and  our  Gwn  fever  homfervere. 
In  Lev.  xxvi.  16  the  A.  V.  renders  niTTp  by 
burning  ague,  but  the  renderingyfcw  seems  better, 
as  it  is  not  necessarily  the  intermittent  type  of  the 
disease  which  is  thus  designated.  In  all  eastern 
climates  febrile  diseases  are  common,  and  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  they  are  among  the  commonest  and 
severest  inflictions  under  whidi  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fer (Russell's  Alef*po,  bk.  v.  ch.  3).  The  fever 
under  which  Peter^s  wife's  mother  suffered  is  called 


by  Luke  trvpvrht  /liyat,  and  this  has  been  r^;arded 
as  having  reference  to  the  ancient  scientific  distri- 
bution of  fevers  into  the  great  and  the  less  (Galen, 
De  diffl  febr.  see  Wetstein,  in  toe,),  and  as  an 
instance  of  Luke's  professional  exactitude  in  de- 
scribing disease.  His  use  of  rvperol  in  the  plural 
in  describing  the  disease  under  which  the  father  of 
Publius  laboured  (Acts  xxviiL'  8),  has  also  been 
adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  same  kind,  inasmuch 
as  that  disease  was,  from  its  being  conjoined  with 
dysentery,  not  a  continuous,  but  an  mtermittent 
fever.  To  this  much  importance  cannot  be  at- 
tached, though  it  is  probable  that  Luke,  as  a 
physician,  would  naturally  use  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  his  profession  in  speaking  of  disease.  In 
Deut  xxviiL  22,  besides  Tsftlp,  two  diseases  of  the 

same  class  are  mentioned,  HjJTl  (A.  V.  injlamma- 

tion),  and  imn  (A.  V.  extreme  burning.     The 

LXX.  renders  the  former  of  these  by  ^iytn,  shiver- 
ing,  and  the  latter  b^  iptSia/ids,  a  word  which  is 
used  by  the  Greek  wnters  on  medicine  to  designate 
'  quodvis  Naturae  irritamentum,  quo  sollicitata  na- 
tura  ad  obeundas  motiones  excitatur'  (Foes,  Oecan. 
Hippoc^  The  former  is  probably  the  ague,  a  dis- 
ease of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  East ;  and  the 
latter  probably  dysentery,  or  some  species  of  in- 
flammatory fever.     The  Syr.  version  renders  it  by 

|A  >  *"VTi\  ^j  burnings  which  favours  the  latter 

suggestion.  Rosenmiiller  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  catarrhus  suffbcans,  but  this  is  with- 
out probability.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
it  to  be  erisypelas. — W.  L.  A. 

FIGS.     FIG-TREE.     [Teenah.] 

FIGURES.     [Types.] 

FINDLAY,  Robert,  D.D.,  bom  1721,  and 
educated  at  Glasgow  and  Leyden,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow  in  1 756,  and  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city  in  1782.  He  died  in  1814. 
He  wrote  Two  Letters  to  Dr,  KennicoU,  by  Phila- 
lethes,  Lond.  1762  ;  Vindication  of  the  Sacred 
Books  and  of  Josephus,  from  various  misrepresenta- 
tions arui  cavils  of  Voltaire,  Glasg.  1 770;  The 
Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  O,  71 
asserted  by  St,  Paul,  2  Tim,  iii.  10;  and  Dr. 
Ccddes's  reasorts  against  the  tenor  of  his  words  ex- 
amined, Lond.  1804.  *  Dr.  Findlay,'  say«  Orme 
{Bib,  Bib,  187),  *  is  a  learned  but  not  an  interest- 
ing writer.  The  above  works  contain  much  solid 
critical  discjuisition.  The  reply  to  Dr.  Geddes  is 
a  most  satisfactory  one;  and  both  vindicates  the 
common  reading  of  2  Tim.  iil  16,  and  supports 
the  generally  received  views  of  inspiration.' — 
W.  L.  A. 

FIR.     [Berosh.] 

FIRE.  Besides  the  ordinary  senses  of  the  word 
*  fire/  which  need  no  explanation,  there  are  other 
uses  of  it  in  Scripture  which  require  to  be  discrimi- 
nated. The  destructive  energies  of  this  element, 
and  the  torment  which  it  inflicts,  rendered  it  a  fit 
symbol  of — 1.  Whatever  does  damage  and  con- 
sumes (Prov.  xvi.  27 ;  Is.  ix.  18).  2.  Of  severe 
trials,  vexations,  and  misfortunes  (Zech.  xii.  6 ;  I 
Cor.  iii.  13,  1$ ;  I  Pet.  i  7).  3.  Of  the  punish- 
ments beyond  the  grave  (Matt.  v.  22 ;  Mark  ix.  44 ; 
Rev.  xiv.  10 ;  xxi.  8).    [Hell] 
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•  Fire  from  heaven/  *  fre  of  the  Lord,*  usually 
denotes  lightning  in  the  O.  T. ;  but,  when  connected 
with  sacrifices,  me  '  fire  of  the  Lord '  is  often  to  be 
understood  as  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  sometimes 
the  holocaust  itself  (Exod.  xxix.  i8  ;  Lev.  i.  9  ;  ii. 
3  ;  iii*  5)  9  ;  Num.  xxviii.  6  ;  i  Sam  ii.  28  ;  Is.  xx. 
16  ;  MaL  i.  10). 

The  uses  of  fire  among  the  Hebrews  were 
various : — 

1.  The  domestic  use  for  cooking,  roasting,  and 
baking  [Bread  ;  Food]. 

2.  In  winter  they  warmed  themselves  and  their 
apartments  by  '  a  nre  of  coals '  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22,  23 ; 
Lruke  xxii.  55-6).  In  the  rooms  it  would  seem  that 
a  brazier  with  charcoal  was  usually  employed,  as 
is  still  the  case  in  western  Asia,  although  the  ovens 
and  fire-places  used  in  baking  bread  might  have 
been,  and  doubtless  were,  as  now,  often  employed 
to  keep  rooms  properly  warm  [Bread  ;  Coal]. 

3.  The  religious  use  of  fire  was  for  consuming 
the  victims  on  the  altar  of  bumt-oiferings,  and  in 
burning  the  incense  on  the  golden  altar :  hence  the 
remarl^ble  phrase  in  Is.  xxxL  9 — '  the  Lord,  whose 
lire  is  in  Zion,  and  his  fiimace  in  Jerusalem.' 

4.  In  time  of  war  torches  were  often  carried  by 
the  soldiers  ;  which  explains  the  use  of  torches  in 
the  attack  of  Gideon  upon  the  camp  of  the  Midian- 
ites  (Judg.  viL  16).  This  military  use  of  torches 
was  very  general  among  ancient  nations,  and  is  al- 
luded to  by  many  of  their  writers  (Statius,  Thd>, 
i'v-  5-  7  ;  Stobaeus,  Serm,  p.  194 ;  Michaelis,  in 
Symbol,  Liter.  Bnenuns,  iiL  254.) 

5.  Burning  criminals  alive  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  as  an  ad- 
ditional disgrace  the  bodies  were  in  particular  cases 
burnt  after  death  had  been  inflicted  (Josh.  viL  25  ; 
compare  verse  15) ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
allusions  to  burning  as  a  punishment  are  to  be 
understood,  except  when  the  reference  is  to  a 
foreign  usage,  as  in  Dan.  iii.  22,  24,  sq. 

6.  In  time  of  war  towns  were  often  destroyed  by 
fire.  This,  as  a  war  usage,  belongs  to  all  times 
and  nations  ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  there  were 
some  particular  notions  connected  with  it,  as  an 
act  of  strong  abhorrence,  or  of  devotement  to 
abiding  desolation.  The  principal  instances  histo- 
rically commemorated  are  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  24) ;  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  19)  ;  Hazor 
(Josh.  xi.  11)  ;  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  27) ;  the  towns 
of  the  Benjamites  (Judg.  xx.  48) ;  Ziklag,  by  the 
Amalekites  (l  Sam.  xxx.  i) ;  Gezer,  by  Pharaoh 
(i  Kings  ix.  16) ;  and  the  temple  and  palaces  of 
Jerusalem,  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxv.  9). 
Even  the  war-chariots  of  the  Canaanites  were  burnt 
by  the  Israelites,  probably  on  the  principle  of  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  recoverv  by  the  enemy  of 
instruments  of  strength  for  which  they  had  them- 
selves no  use.  The  frequency  with  which  towns 
were  fired  in  ancient  warfare  is  shewn  by  the  very 
numerous  threats  by  the  prophets  that  the  towns  of 
Israel  should  be  burned  by  their  foreign  enemies. 
Some  great  towns,  not  of  Israel,  are  particularly 
named  ;  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  task  to 
trace,  as  far  as  the  materials  exist,  the  fulfilment 
of  these  prophecies  in  those  more  marked  ex- 
amples. Among  the  places  thus  threatened  we 
find  Damascus  (Is.  xliii.  12,  13),  Gaza,  Tyre,  Te- 
man  (Amos  i.  7,  10,  12).  The  temples  and  idols 
of  a  conquered  town  or  people  were  very  often 
burned  by  the  victors,  and  this  was  enjoined  as  a 


duty  to  the  Israelites  (Deut.  vii.  5,  25  ;  xii.  3 ;  xiii. 
16 ;  Is.  Iii.  12,  13). 

There  were  some  special  regulations  respecting 
the  use  of  fire  among  the  Israelites.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  prohibition  to  light  a 
fire  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxv.  3).  As  the  pri- 
mary design  of  this  law  appears  to  have  been  to 
prevent  the  proper  privileges  of  the  Sabbath-day 
from  being  lost  to  any  one  through  the  care  and 
time  required  in  cooking  victuals  (Exod.  xvi.  23), 
it  is  doubted  whether  the  use  of  fire  for  warmth  on 
the  Sabbath-day  was  included  in  this  interdiction. 
In  practice,  it  would  appear  that  the  fire  was  never 
lighted  or  kept  up  for  cooking  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  and  that  consequently  there  were  no  fires  in 
the  houses  during  the  Sabbaths  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  ;  but  it  may  be  collected  that,  in  win- 
ter, fires  for  warming  apartments  were  kept  up 
from  the  previous  day.  Michaelis  is  very  mucn 
mistaken  with  respect  to  the  climate  of  Palestine, 
in  supposing  that  the  inhabitants  could,  without 
much  discomfort,  dispense  with  fires  for  warmth 
during  winter  {Mosiiisches  Recht^  iv.  195).  The 
modem  Jews,  although  there  is  no  cookin?  in 
their  houses,  have  fires  on  the  Sabbath-day,  which 
are  attended  to  by  a  Christian  servant ;  or  a  char- 
woman is  hired  to  attend  to  the  fires  of  several 
houses,  which  she  visits  repeatedly  during  the  day. 

Another  law  required  the  damage  done  ^  a 
conflagration  in  the  fields  to  be  made  good  by  the 
party  through  whose  incaution  it  had  been  kindJed 
(Exod.  xxiL  6).  This  was  a  most  useful  and 
necessary  law  in  a  country  where  the  warmth  and 
drought  of  summer  soon  render  the  herbage  and 
underwood  highly  combustible,  so  that  a  fire  once 
kindled  often  spreads  most  extensively,  and  pro- 
duces disastrous  consequences  (Judg.  ix.  15  ;  xv. 
5) .  This  law  was  calculated  to  teach  caution  in 
the  use  of  fire  to  the  herdsmen  in  the  fields,  who 
were  the  parties  most  concerned.  And  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  herdsmen  were  generally  sub- 
stantial persons,  and  had  their  assistant  shepherds, 
for  whose  imprudence  they  were  made  responsible. 
Still  no  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  law 
with  regard  to  fires  breaking  out  in  towns,  the  cir- 
cumstances being  so  very  different. 

In  the  sacerdotal  services  no  fire  but  that  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings  could  lawfully  be  used. 
That  fire  was  originally  kindled  supematurally, 
and  was  ever  after  kept  up.  From  it  the  fire  used 
in  the  censers  for  bummg  incense  was  always 
taken  ;  and  for  neglecting  this  and  using  common 
fire,  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  struck  dead  by  *  fire 
from  heaven '  (Lev.  x.  i,  2  ;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvl 
61). 

Respecting  *  passing  through  the  fire,'  see  Mo- 
loch ;  and  for  the  *  pillar  of  fire,*  see  Exodus. 
—J.  K. 

FIREPANS.  This  is  the  rendering  in  the 
A.  V.  of  n^nO  (Exod.  xxviL  3,  Sept   trvp^tov, 

xxxviii.  3  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  15  ;  Jer.  Hi.  19),  else- 
where rendered  snuff-dishes  (Exod.  xxv.  38,  Sept. 
(nroOdfiara,  xxxvii.  23  ;  Num.  iv.  9,  Sept.  Ivapwr- 
Tpl^i),  and  censers  (Num.  xvi.  6,  Sept.  rvp^ta  ;  in 
the  sing.  JVinO,   Lev.   x.   i  ;  xvi.  12 ;  Sept  tu- 

pciOF),  These  do  not  seem  to  have  been  different 
kmds  of  vessels,  but  only  the  same  vessel,  of  pro- 
bably different  sizes,  and  applied  to  different  uses. 
It  was  a  metal  dish  used  sometimes  to  convey  fire 
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to  the  altar,  sometimes  to  bum  incense  on,  and 
sometimes  to  receive  the  snufT  from  the  lamp,  and 
perhaps  to  hold  the  snuffers. — W.  L»  A. 

FIRMAMENT.    Bv  this  word  the  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulg.,  translates  the  Heb.  ^TjTI  (Gen.  i. 

6,  7,  8,  etc)  The  original  word,  from  Vpl,  to 
stamp,  beat  out,  expand,  simply  means  the  ex- 
panse; and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
Greek  translators  came  to  render  it  b^  arep^w^w, 
a  word  which  is  commonly  used  to  designate  some 
compact  solid,  such  as  the  basis  of  a  pillar,  or  a 
pillar  itself,  and  which  is  used  elsewhere  by  the 

LXX.  as  equivalent  to  the  Heb.  ]PD»  a  rock  (Ps. 
xviiL  2),  and  by  Symmachus  and  Theodotion  as 
the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  DtStd,  a  staff,  Basil 
[Ifexaem,  Hom.  3)  explains  the  term  as  not  in- 
tended to  describe  what  is  naturally  hard,  and 
solid,  and  weighty,  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
earth  ;  but  says  that  because  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects above  it  is  fine  and  thin,  and  not  perceptible 
by  sense,  it  is  called  crcpiiafm,  by  a  comparison 
between  things  of  extreme  rarity  and  such  as  can 
be  perceived  by  sense  {ffvyKpUrei  rGn'  XerrordTUP 
Kol  rg  alff6ija€i  KaraXijirriip),  It  is  not  very  clear 
what  his  meaning  here  is,  but  probably  he  in- 
tended that  as  a  solid  extension  would  be  pro- 
perly  called  a  orcpitafia,  so  this  mass  of  light  and 
vapoury  substances  might  by  analogy  receive  this 
name.  Others  have  suggested  that  this  term  was 
employed  to  indicate  that  the  JTp^  is  the  *  univer- 
sitas  Tuv  XerrofifpCljv  in  r^onem  supeiam  con- 
glol>ata  et  firmata,*  along  with  the  idea  that  this 
'  nihil  habet  uspiam  inanitatis,  sed  omnia  sui  gene- 
ris naturae  plena'  (Fuller,  Misc,  Sac,  Bk.  i,  c.  6). 
Fuller  thintcs  also  that  the  LXX.  selected  rrepiufM 
rather  than  xirafffia  or  repiir^eur/Ao,  in  order  to 
convey  the  idea  of  iie^/A  as  well  as  superficial  ex- 
pansion. A  very  general  opinion  is  that  the  LXX. 
adopted  this  term  rather  than  one  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  original,  because  it  conveys  what  was 
the  Hebrew  belief  concerning  the  upper  atmo- 
sphere or  visible  heavens,  which  they  r^arded  as 
a  solid  expanse  encircling  the  earth.  That  such 
was  a  common  notion  in  ancient  times  is  probable ; 
the  Greek  odpaydi,  like  our  heaven*  signifying  that 
which  is  heaved  up  or  elevated,  and  the  Latin 
cceluntf  corresponding  to  the  Greek  icoiXor,  signify- 
ing that  which  is  hollowed  out  (*cavemse  cceli,* 
Lucret.  iv.  172  ;  comp.  Pott,  EtymoL  Forschungett^ 
i.  23,  27),  have  their  source  in  such  a  notion ;  while 
such  epithets  as  (r(5i)/xoi>  [Odyss.  xv.  328 ;  xviL 
565),  x*^**®"  (^^-  ^vii.  425 ;  Pind.  Pyth,  x.  42 ; 
Nem.  vi.  6),  and  irdkuxciKKw  {II.  v.  504 ;  Odyss, 
XXL  2),  plainly  enunciate  it.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  only  two  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
seem  to  have  formally  taught  this.  Empedocles 
described  the  heavens  as  ffrtp^tunov  and  KpwrraX- 
Xoeidi7t,  composed  of  air  glacialised  by  fire  (Plut< 
Plac.  Phil.  ii.  1 1  ;  Stobseus,  Eclog,  Phys.  i.  24 ; 
Diog.  Laert.  viii.  77  ;  Lactant  De  Optf.  Dei.  c 
17;  cf.  Karsten,  Phil.  Gr.  Vet.  Operum  Rdiquia 
iL  422)  ;  and  Artemidonis  taught  that  *  summa 
coeli  ora  solidissima  est,  in  modum  tecti  durata' 

*  If,  indeed,  it  be  true  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
heofon  is  derived  from  heafan,  and  does  not  rather 
stand  in  relation  with  the  Latin  cav  in  cazms. 
The  A.  S.  equivalent  for  the  Lat  ca  is  hea^  as 
caput y  hea/od. 


(Senec  Nat.  Quasi,  vii.  13).  But  that  the  same 
view  was  entertained  bf  the  Hebrews  is  by  no 
means  certain.  It  is  hardly  competent  for  us  to 
take  such  highly  poetical  descriptions  as  those 
in  which  the  heavens  are  compared  to  a  mirror 
of  shining  metal,  or  to  a  tent,  or  to  a  curtain 
stretched  out  (Job  xxxviL  18 ;  Ps.  civ.  2  ;  Is.  xL 
22),  and  interpret  them  as  scientific  statements  ; 
nor  can  we  lay  any  stress  on  the  feet  that  the 
sacred  writers  speak  of  the  doors  and  windows  of 
heaven,  of  its  pillars,  or  its  foundations  (Gen.  viL 
II ;  Is.  xxiv.  8 ;  MaL  iii.  10;  Job  xxvL  ii  ;  2 
Sam.  xxiL  8)  ;  for  these  may  be  mere  poetical  or 
pictorial  forms  of  speech,  such  as  even  we  with 
our  exact  scientific  knowledge  might  delight  to 
use.  The  descriptions  in  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  and  in 
Elzek.  L  22-26,  have  been  adduced  as  proving  that 
the  Hebrews  conceived  the  visible  heavens  as  a 
solid  though  pellucid  floor  on  which  a  person 
might  stand,  or  a  solid  object  rest ;  but  in  the 
former  of  these  passages  '  the  paved  work,'  on 
which  Jehovah  appears  standing,  exists  only  in  our 
version,  the  original  simply  stating  that  under  his 
feet  was  'a  sort  of  work  of  glittering  sapphire' 

(l^fi&n    n33/  n^yD3),   without  determining  of 

what  kind  the  work  was ;  and  in  the  latter  pas- 
sage, though  it  is  said  that  the  throne  of  God  was 
a&ve  the  rakiahy  it  is  not  said  that  the  throne  was 
resting  on  it.  There  is  more  apparent  force  in  the 
argument  derived  from  the  purpose  which  the 
rakia  was  designed  to  serve,  viz.,  the  support- 
ing of  the  waters  which  were  above  it,  and  the 
hmding  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  both  of  which 
would  seem  to  require  a  solid  substance.  But  the 
waters  above  the  rakia  are  merely  the  clouds, 
which  need  no  solid  support  (Delitzsch  on  Gen.  L 
6  ;  Kurz,  Bible  and  Astronomy^  Hist,  of  the  Old 
Covenant^  i.  30) ;  and  the  fixing  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  it  is  due  to  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
mentator ;  it  has  no  sanction  from  the  text,  which 
merely  says  they  were  set  or  placed  in  it,  without 
saying  how  (Gen.  i.  14-18);  There  seems  no  rea- 
son, then,  for  thinking  that  the  sacred  writers  con- 
ceived of  the  rakia  as  a  solid  substance  ;  they  seem 
rather  to  have  thought  of  it  as  a  wide  expansion, 
in  which  the  clouds,  and  winds,  and  heavenly 
bodies  had  their  place,  and  from  which  the  rain 
came  down.  That  they  would  not  have  applied 
to  it  such  terms  as  we  have  dted  from  the  Greek 
poets  is  evident  from  DeuL  xxviiL  23,  where  a 
metallic  heaven  is  spoke  of  as  abnormal,  and  the 
result  of  a  curse.  The  cosmography  of  the  He- 
brews ^^as  far  from  being  scientifically  exact,  but 
we  need  not  make  it  less  so  than  the  exigences  of 
a  just  exegesis  demand. — ^W.  L.  A. 

FIRST-BORN.  The  privileges  of  the  first- 
bom  son,  among  the  Hebrews,  are  indicated  under 
Birthright. 

FIRST-BORN,  Sanctification  and  Re- 
demption OF  THE  0^3^  ncmp,  \Zff\  P^D),  males 
of  human  beings  and  animals  were  strictly  enjoined 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  death  of 
Egypt's  first -bom,  whereby  the  liberty  of  the 
Israelites  was  secured,  and  of  the  preservation  of 
Israel's  first-born.     Comp.  Exod.  xiiL  2,  11-15. 

I.  Sanctification  0/ the  first-born^  its  signification^ 
etc, — ^The  fact  that  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  were 
selected  to  be  smitten  down  for  the  hard  hearted- 
ness  of  Pharaoh,  and  that  their  death  was  regaitled 
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as  the  greatest  calamity,  shews  of  itself  that  a 
peculiar  sanctity  had  ali^dy  been  attached  to  the 
rirst-bom  of  both  man  and  cattle.  The  cause  of 
this  is  easily  traced  in  the  Scriptures.  The  power 
of  procreation  was  declared  by  God  himself  to  be  a 
special  blessing  (Gen.  i.  22,  28;  ix.  i;  xvii.  16; 
xxix.  31),  and  was  granted  as  a  reward  to  those 
who  were  well  pleasing  in  his  sight  (Gen.  xv.  4 ; 
Ps.  cxxviiL  4).  This  was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Jews ;  for  the  possession  of  children,  especially  of 
the  male  sex,  was  esteemed  the  climax  of  social 
happiness  (Gen.  xvL  2;  xxix.  31 ;  Deut.  vii.  13, 
14;  Ps.  cxxviiL  3,  4),  and  the  absence  of  them 
was  considered  a  rgproacfi  (nfi*in),  since  it  implied 
divine  displeasure  (Gen.  xxx.  23),  and  no  other 
earthly  blessing  could  compensate  it  (Gen.  xvi 
1-5).  Moreover,  the  first-bom  of  newly-married 
young  people  (D^llJ^jn  }3,  Ps.  cxxviL  4)  was  be- 
lieved to  represent  the  prime  of  human  vigour 
(PK  n^fiWl)  being  bom  before  the  strength  of  the 
father  began  to  diminish  (Gen.  xlix.  3 ;  Deut. 
xxi.  17;  Ps.  IxxviiL  51;  cv.  36).  It  was  there- 
fore natural  that  the  first  instalment  of  God's 
blessing,  and  the  prime  of  man's  strength,  should 
be  r^;arded  with  peculiar  affection,  and  have  spe- 
cial sanctity  attached  to  him,*  and  that  by  virtue 
of  the  claim  which  God  has  to  what  is  most  loved 
and  held  sacred  by  us,  and  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  man,  the  first-bom  males,  both  of  man  and  ani- 
mals, should  be  consecrated  to  the  giver  of  all  good 
things ;  the  one  as  a  priest,  representing  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  (Exod.  xix.  22,  24),t  and  the 
other  as  a  sacrifice  (Gen.  iv.  4),  just  as  the  fat  of 
sacnfices  was  devoted  to  God  because  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  prime  part  of  the  animal.  [Fat.] 
This  explains  the  fact  why  the  pla^e  of  the  first- 
bom  of  the  Egyptians  was  so  tembly  felt ;  it  was 
the  destruction  of  the  objects  most  dear  and  sacred 
to  them,  whilst  the  first-bom  of  the  Hebrews,  «>., 
their  priests  and  sacrifices,  were  spared.  More- 
over, it  shews  the  import  of  the  consecration  en- 
joined in  Exod.  xiiL  i.  Hitherto  it  was  optional 
with  the  Hebrews  whether  they  would  devote  the 
first-bora  to  the  Lord,  but  now  God,  by  virtue  of 
having  so  signally  interposed  for  their  deliverance, 
claims  the  public  consecration  of  the  first-bom  of 
man  as  his  priests,  and  of  the  fiist-bom  of  animals 
as  sacrifices. 

2.  Origin  of  the  Redemption  of  the  first-horn. — 
After  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  extensive  sacrificial  service,  which 
required  a  special  priestly  order,  as  well  as  a  sepa- 
rate staff  of  servants,  who  could  exclusively  devote 
themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
offices  of  the  first -bora  were  superseded  by  those  of 
the  Levites  (Num.  iii.  11-13),  t  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^  ordained 

•  Hence  the  prerogatives  of  the  first-born,  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Birthright. 

f  That  the  D^yj,  who  in  this  passage  officiate 
as  priests,  are  the  first-bom^  as  the  Chiddee  para- 
phrases of  Onkefos,  and  Jonathan  ben  Uziel, 
Mishna  Sebachim,  xiv.  4,  Saadia,  Rashi,  Rash- 
bam,  Ibn  Ezra,  etc,  have  it,  is  evident  from 
Exod.  xix.  22,  24,  where  D^^HS,  priests^  are  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  before  the  institution  of  the 
Aaronic  order.     Comp.  Exod.  xxviiL  i. 

t  This  substitution  of  the  Levites  in  the  place  of 

the  first-born,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  order  of 

priests  were  no  easy  task,  as  may  be  seen  from 

Korah's  rebeUion  (Num.   ^pvi.    i,   2 ;  xxvi.  5-7) 
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that  the  first-bora  of  the  other  tribes,  as  well  as 
the  first-bora  of  the  animals  which  could  not  be 
sacrificed,  should  henceforth  be  redeemed  (ibid, 
xviil  15). 

3.  Redemption  of  the  first-bom  of  man. — ^The  re- 
demption of  a  child  is  to  take  place  when  it  is  a 
month  old,  when  the  father  is  to  give  to  the  priest 
thirty  silver  shekeb  of  the  sanctuary,  ue,^  about 
eleven  or  twelve  shillings  as  the  maximum.  If 
the  child  was  sickly,  or  appeared  otherwise  to  be 
inferior  to  children  generally,  the  priest  could  esti- 
mate it  at  less  than  this  sum  (Num.  iiL  46,  etc. ; 
xviii.  16).  The  priest  had  to  come  to  the  house  of 
the  infant  as  the  mother  could  not  appear  with  it 
in  the  Temple  because  her  days  of  purification,  ac- 
cording to  die  law  (Lev.  xii.  2,  4),  were  not  as  yet 
accomplished.  No  baigaining  was  allowed,  but  if 
the  pnest  saw  that  the  parents  were  poor,  he  could, 
if  he  chose,  reiura  the  money  when  the  ceremony 
was  over.  When  the  mother^s  days  of  purification 
were  accomplished,  and  she  could  appear  in  the 
Temple,  she  then  brought  the  child  to  the  priest  to 
be  presented  publicly  to  the  Lord  (Luke  ii.  22). 
The  Jews  still  observe  this  law  of  redemption. 
When  the  first-bora  male  is  thirty  days  old,  the 
parents  invite  to  their  house  their  friends  and  a  priest 
(in3)  to  a  meal  for  the  following  day.  The  priest* 
having  invoked  God's  blessing  upon  the  repast,  and 
offered  some  introductory  prayers,  etc,  looks  at  the 
child  and  the  price  of  redemption  presented  unto 
him,  and  asks  the  father  which  he  would  rather  have, 
the  money  or  the  first -bom  child.  Upon  the  father's 
reply  that  he  would  rather  pay  the  price  of  redemp- 
tion, the  priest  takes  the  money,  swings  it  round  the 
head  of  the  infant  in  token  of  his  vicarious  authority, 
saying,  *  This  is  for  the  first-bom,  this  is. in  lieu  of 
it,  thi^  redeems  it  I  and  let  this  son  be  spared  for 
life,  for  the  law  of  God  and  for  the  fear  of  Heaven ! 
May  it  please  Thee,  that,  as  he  was  spared  for  re- 
demption, so  he  may  be  spared  for  the  Law,  for 
matrimony,  and  for  good  works.  Amen.*  The 
priest  then  lays  his  hand  upon  the  child's  head 
and  blesses  it,  as  follows  : — *  The  Lord  make  thee 
as  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  1'  etc  It  is  to  this 
that  the  Apostle  Peter  refers  when  he  says  '  Ye 
were  not  redeemed  with  corraptible  things,  as 
silver  and  gold,*  etc.  (i  Peter  i.  18).  When  the 
first-bom  son  is  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  fasts  the 
day  before  the  feast  of  Passover,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  sparing  of  the  first-born  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt     [Fasts.] 

4.  Redemption  of  the  first-bom  of  clean  animals, — 
The  first-bom  of  every  clean  animal  (/.  <.,  ox,  sheep, 
goat,  etc),  from  eight  davs  to  twelve  months  old, 
had  to  be  taken  to  Jemsalem  every  year  (Deut  xiL 
6,  etc)  ;  and  delivered  to  the  priest,  who  offered  it 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  sprinkled  its  blood  upon 
the  altar,  bumed  the  fat,  and  eat  the  flesh  (Exod. 
xiil  13 ;  xxxiv.  20 ;  Num.  xviii.  1 5- 1 7).  In  the  mean 
time  the  animal  was  not  to  be  used  for  any  work, 
for  it  belonged  to  the  Lord  (Deut  xv.  19) ;  but  if 

which,  as  it  is  justly  regarded  by  Ramban  and  Ibn 
Ezra,  was  a  protest  of  the  first-bora. 

♦  The  assertion  in  Herzog's  Real-Encvcklopadie 
(s.v.  Erstgdmrty  p.  145),  that  it  is  the  Rabbi  who  re- 
deems the  child,  by  taking  the  appointed  sum,  is 
incorrect  The  Rabbi  has  no  right  to  do  it,  the 
p>erformance  of  the  rites  of  redemption  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  priest  (p3),  who  is  the  only  legal 
person  to  do  it 
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It  haH  any  blemish  it  was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  bot 
eaten  up  at  home  {ibid.,  xv.  21,  22).  If,  however, 
the  man  whose  cattle  had  rin>t'lx>m  lived  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  to  cany  them 
thither,  he  was  commamlcd  to  sell  them,  and  take 
the  money  to  the  sanctuary  (I)eut  xiv.  24,  25). 

5.  Redemption  of  th€  fint-horn  0/ unclean  ani- 
mals. — The  first-bom  of  unclean  animals,  not 
bcin^  allowed  to  be  offered  as  sacrifices,  were 
either  to  l)e  redeemed  according  to  the  valuation  of 
the  priest,  with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the 
value,  and  then  remain  with  their  owner,  or  be 
sold,  and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxviL 
11-13,  27),  to  be  redeemed  with  a  lamb,  or  else  be 
put  to  death  (Exod.  xiii.  13). 

6.  Literature, — ^Joseph.  Antia,  iv.  4.  4;  Mishna, 
Bechorotk  ;  Maimonides,  Mishna  Thora^  vol.  iii. 
p.  241  ;  Hilchoth  Beehoroth  ;  Ibn  Etra,  his  valu- 
able comments  on  the  different  passages  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  quoted  in  this  article;  The 
Ifebrew  Prayer-Book,  published  by  Knopflmacher, 
Vienna,  1859,  with  all  the  laws  respecting  the 
Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  entitled,  Derech  Ha- 
Chajim,  p.  407  ;  Der  Israelitische  Volkslekrer,  vii. 
41,  ff.  ;  ix.  138,  ff.  ;  212,  ff.  ;  248,  ff.— C.  D.  G. 

FIRST-FRUITS.  The  same  natural  feeling 
which  at  first  led  man  out  of  gratitude  to  conse- 
crate to  the  giver  of  all  good  things  the  first- 
bom  of  both  man  and  animals,  and  the  prime 
parts  of  sacrifices,  because  thev  were  regarded  as 
the  first  instalments  of  his  blessings,  and  which 
afterwards  led  to  the  legalizing  of  these  offerings 
[Fat  ;  First-born],  also  gave  rise  to  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  and  to  its  becoming  law. 

1.  77ie  Character  and  Classificcdion  of  the  First- 
Fruits, — Besides  the  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  the 
new  bariey  (n^B^KI^Dy)  on  the  Feast  of  Passover, 

and  of  the  two  loaves  of  the  new  wheat  (DTO 
D*^131)  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  which  were  the 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  nation  for 
the  blessings  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  xxiiL  10-20),  and 
which  are  duly  noticed  in  their  proper  places 
[Fkstivals  ;  Passover  ;  Pentecost],  the  Law  also 
required  every  individual  to  consecrate  to  the  Lord 
a  part  of  the  (irst-frait  of  the  land  (comp.  Exod. 
xxii.  29 ;  xxiii.  19  ;  xxxiv.  26 ;  Num.  xv.  20,  21 ; 
xviii.  12,  13;  Deut  xviii.  4;  xxvi.  2-1 1).  The 
first-fruits  to  be  offered  are  restricted  by  Jewish 
tradition  to  the  seven  chief  productions  of  Palestine, 
viz.,  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates, 
olives,  and  honey,  mentioned  in  Deut  viiL  8  in 
praise  of  the  land  (comp.  Mishna,  Bikurim,  i.  3 ; 
Berachoth,  35,  a;  Maimonides,  Jod  I/a-Chezaka, 
Hikhoth  Bikurim,  ii  2),  and  are  divided  into  two 
classes — I.  The  actual pro<iuce  of  the  soil,  the  raw 
material,  such  as  com,  fraits,  etc.,  which  are  de- 
nominated Dni33,  TpfaToytpHuuiTa^primitiva  ;  and 
a.  Pre/tirations  of  the  produce,  as  oil,  flour,  wine, 
etc ,  and  arc  called  MDl'V),  dTapx<ii,primi/iir  (comp. 
Midmsh  A'^Mi,  the  Chaldce  Paraphrases  of  Onke- 
los  ami  Jonathan  ben  Uzicl,  and  Kashi  on  Exod. 
xxii.  2q). 

2.  The  Qutintitv  and  Tinte  of  ^r/>i^.— The 
uantity  of  first-fruits  to  l)e  consecrated  to  the 
A\v\  has  neither  been  fixed  by  the  law  nor  by  tra- 
dition ;  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  generosity  of  the 
people.  •  Yet,'  says  Maimonides,  *  it  is  implied 
that  a  sixtieth  part  is  to  he  consccratetl,  and  he 
who  wishes  to  devote  all  the  first-fruits  of  his  field 
may  do  so*  {////<  hoth  Bikurifn,  il  17).     The  way 


? 


in  which  a  proprietor  fixed  which  fint-fmit  he 
should  offer  was  this,  as  the  Mishna  tells  us, 
'  when  he  went  into  his  field  and  saw  a  fig  ripen- 
ing, or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  pomegranate,  he  tied 

a  rush  about  it,  and  said  *  Lo,  this  is  first-fruit'  (I7K  ^n 
D^D2,  Bikurim  iiL)  All  the  first-fruits  thus  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  had  to  be  delivered  at  Jerusalem 
between  the  feasts  of  Pentecost  and  Dedication 
(nSjn  *TSn  rmOfO)  Exod.  xxill  16  ;  Lev.  xxiiL  16, 
17  \  Bikurim,  l  36) ;  any  ofiering  brought  after 
this  time  was  not  received. 

3.  T7u  manntr  in  which  these  offerings  were  taken 
to  Jerusalem. — ^The  law  that  every  one  should  lake 
up  the  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem  was  soon  found  im- 
practicable, since  even  the  most  pious  Israelite 
found  it  very  difficult,  in  addition  to  his  appearing 
at  the  three  great  festivals,  to  have  to  go  to  the 
temple  with  every  newly  ripened  fruit  Nor  was 
it  found  convenient  for  every  one  to  go  up  with  his 
first-fruits  separately.  Hence  the  custom  arose, 
that  when  the  first-fruits  were  ripe,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  district  who  were  ready  to  deliver 
them  assembled  together  in  the  principal  town  of 
that  locality  where  their  representative  lived,  with 
a  basket  containing  the  npe  fmits  of  the  seven 
several  kinds,  arranged  in  the  following  manner— 
*  The  barley  was  put  lowermost,  the  wheat  over  it, 
the  olives  above  that,  the  dates  over  them,  the 
pomegranates  over  the  dates,  and  the  figs  were 
put  uppermost  in  the  basket,  leaves  being  put  be- 
tween every  kind  to  separate  it  from  3»e  other, 
and  clusters  of  grapes  were  laid  upon  the  figs  to 
form  the  outside  of  the  basket'^  (Maimonides, 
Hilchoth  Bikurim,  iiL  7;  Jhsifta  Bikurim,  ii.) 
With  this  basket  all  the  pilgrims  stayed  up  all  night 
in  the  open  market  place»  because  they  were  afraid 
to  go  into  houses  to  sleep  lest  any  inmate  of  them 
should  die,  and  thus  cause  pollution.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  representative  of  the  district,  who  was 
the  official  (*TDIIO)  and  ^x  officio  the  leader  of  the 
imposing  procession,  summoned  them  with  the 
words  of  tne  prophet  Jeremiah  —  *  Arise,  and  let 
us  go  up  to  Zion,  to  the  house  of  Jehovah  our 
Goof*  (xxxL  6).  The  whole  company  were  then 
ready  to  start  We  cannot  do  better  than  give 
literally  the  description  which  the  Mishna  and  the 
Talmud  give  of  this  im]x>sing  procession — *  An  ox 
[destined  for  a  peace-offering]  went  before  them 
with  gilded  horns  and  an  olive  crown  upon  its 
head,  and  a  piper  who  played  before  them,  whilst 
the  air  rang  with  the  song  of  the  people,  *  I  ¥ras 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me  :  Let  us  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord'  (Ps.  cxxiL  i).  On  approaching 
Jerusalem  a  messenger  was  sent  forward  to  announce 
their  arrival,  and  Uie  first-fmits  were  tastefully  ar- 
ranged. The  officiating  priest,  the  Levites,  and 
the  treasurers,  went  out  to  meet  them,  the  number 
of  officials  who  went  out  being  in  accordance  with 
the  largeness  of  the  }>arty  that  arrived,  and  con- 
ducted them  into  the  holy  city,  singing,  as  they 
entered,  *  Our  feet  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jeru- 
salem' (Ps.  cxxiL  2),  whilst  all  the  workmen 
[who  plied  their  craft]  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
stood  up  before  them  and  welcomed  them,  saying, 
'  Brethren  of  such  and  such  a  place,  peace  be  with 
you.'  The  piper  continued  to  phiy  before  them  till 
the  procession  came  to  the  mount  of  the  Temple. 
Here  every  one,  even  the  king,  look  his  own 
iKisket  upon  his  shoulders,  and  went  forward  till 
they  all  came  to  the  court  of  the  Temple,  singing. 
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*  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  praise  God  in  his  sanctuary,' 
eta  [through  the  whole  of  Psalm  cL  ]  ;  whereupon 
the  Levites  sang,  '  I  will  extol  thee,  O  Lord !  be- 
cause thou  hast  lifted  me  up,  and  hast  not  made 
my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me'  (Ps.  xxx.)  Then  the 
pigeons  which  were  hung  about  the  baskets  were 
taken  for  bumt-ofTerings,  and  the  pilgrims  gave 
to  the  priests  what  they  brought  in  their  hands. 
With  the  baskets  still  upon  their  shoulders  every 
one  repeated,  *  I  profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,'  etc.,  till  he  came  to  the  words,  *  A  wandering 
Syrian  was  my  father'  (i.e.,  from  Deut  xxvi.  3-5), 
when  he  took  the  basket  off  his  shoulders  and  laid 
hold  of  it  by  its  brim  ;  the  priest  then  put  his  hands 
under  it  and  waved  it,  whilst  the  offerer  continued 
to  recite  from  the  words  *A  wandering  Syrian,' 
where  he  had  left  off,  to  the  end  of  the  section  (/>., 
to  DeuL  xxvi.  10),  then  put  the  basket  by  the  side 
of  the  altar,  threw  himself  down  on  his  face,  and 
afterwards  departed,'  Mishna,  Bikurim,  iii.  2-6  ; 
Jerusalem  Bikurim^  65 ;  Maimonides,  Hilchoth 
Bikurim^  iv.  16,  17).  These  first-fruits  then  be- 
came the  property  of  the  priests  who  officiated  dur- 
ing that  week. 

4.  Exemptions  from  the  offering  or  the  service 
connected  therewith, — ^Those  who  simply  possessed 
the  trees  and  not  the  land  were  exempted  from 
the  offering  of  first-fruits,  for  they  could  not  say 

•  the  land  which  thou  hast  ^7ii«»  me"*  (Maimonides, 
Hilchoth  Bikurim^  ii.  13).  Those,  too,  who  lived 
beyond  the  Jordsji  could  not  bring  first-fruits  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  Hbation,  inasmuch  as  they 
could  not  say  the  words  of  the  service,  from  *  the 
land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey'  (Deut. 
xxvi  15) ;  comp.  Mishna,  Bikurim^  L  10.  A  pro- 
selyte, again,  though  he  could  bring  the  offering, 
was  not  to  recite  the  service,  because  he  could  not 
use  the  words  occurring  therein  (Deut  xxvi.  3),  *  I 
am  come  to  the  country  which  the  Lord  sware 
unto  our  fathers  to  give  «j'  [Bikurim^  i.  4).  Stew- 
ards, servants,  slaves,  women,  sexless  persons, 
and  hermaphrodites,  were  also  not  allowed  to  re- 
cite the  service,  though  they  could  offer  the  liba- 
tion, because  they  could  not  use  the  words,  *  I 
have  brought  the  first-fruits  of  the  land  which  thou, 
O  Lord  J  hast  gi^ven  me'*  {Ibid,  xxvi  10),  they 
having  originally  had  no  share  in  the  land  {Biku- 
rim, i.  5). 

5.  77te  offering  of  the  prepared  produce, — In 
this,  too,  the  quantity  to  be  offered  was  left  to  the 
generosity  of  the  people.  But  it  was  understood, 
says  Maimonides,  that  ^  a  liberal  man  will  give  a 
fortieth  part  of  his  first-fruits,  one  who  is  neither 
liberal  nor  illiberal  will  give  a  fiftieth  part,  and  a 
covetous  man  will  give  a  sixtieth  {Hilchoth  Theru- 
may  iii.  2).  They  had  to  be  presented  even  from 
the  produce  of  Jewish  fields  m  foreign  countries, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  portion 
intended  for  tithes^  nor  from  the  comers  left  for 
the  poor  ( Theruma  i.  5  ;  iii.  7),  and  were  not  re- 
quired to  be  delivered  in  the  Temple,  but  might 
be  given  to  the  nearest  priest  {Ibid,  iv.  3  ;  Bikurim 

2). 


n. 


6.  Tlu  first-fruit  of  the  dough, —  Besides  the 
offering  of^the  first-fruits  themselves,  the  Israelites 
were  also  required  to  give  to  the  Lord  a  cake  made 
of  the  first  com  that  was  threshed,  winnowed,  and 
ground  (Num.  xv.  18-21).  Tradition  restricts  this 
to  wheat,  barley,  casmin,  or  rye,  fox-ear  (barley), 
and  oats  (Cbalai.  i ;  Maimonides,  Bikurim,  vL  i), 
of  which  a  twenty-fourth  part  had  to  be  given,  but 


the  baker  who  made  it  for  sale  had  to  give  a  forty- 
eighth  part  (Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Bikurim,  v.  2, 
3).  This  was  the  perquisite  of  the  priest,  and  it  is 
to  this  that  the  Apostle  refers  in  Rom.  xL  16. 

7.  The  firstfruits  of  fruit-trees. — According  to 
the  law,  the  fmits  of  every  newly  planted  tree  were 
not  to  be  eaten  or  sold,  or  used  in  any  way  for  the 
first  three  years,  but  considered  *uncircumcised'  or 
unclean.  In  the  fourth  year,  however,  the  first- 
fmits  were  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  or,  as 
the  traditional  explanation  is,  eaten  in  Jemsalem, 
and  in  the  fifth  year  became  available  to  the  owner 
(Lev.  xix.  23-25).  The  three  years,  according  to 
Rabbinic  law,  began  with  the  first  of  Tishri,  if  the 
tree  was  planted  before  the  sixteenth  of  Ab,  The 
reason  of^this  is  that  the  fruits  of  those  three  years 
were  considered  imperfect ;  such  imperfect  fruit 
could  not,  therefore,  be  offered  to  God ;  and  as 
man  was  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  produce 
before  he  consecrated  tlie  first  instalment  of  God's 
blessings  to  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  the 
planter  had  to  wait  till  the  fifth  year.  Comp. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8.  19  ;  and  Ibn  Ezra  on  Lev. 
xix.  23. 

8.  Literature.  — The  Mishna,  tracts  Bikurim, 
Theruma,  Chala  and  Or  la;  Maimonides,  Jod  Ha- 
Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Bikurim,  vol.  iii.  p.  121 ;  Lewis, 
The  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Republic,  vol.  i.  p. 
145,  etc.,  London,  1724 ;  Saalschiitz,  Mosaische 
Recht,  p.  343  ff.,  416  ff.,  4J3  ff. ;  Herzfeld,  Ge- 
schichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  ii.  p.  128  ff.  ;  Jost, 
Geschichte  des  Judenthums,  voL  i.  p.  172  ff. — 
C.  D.  G. 

FISCHER,  JoHANN  Friedrich.  This  eminent 
philologist  was  bom  at  Coburg,  October  10,  1724. 
In  1 75 1  he  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Thomas's 
School,  Leipzig  ;  and,  1767,  Principal  of  the  Fiirs- 
ten  Collegium  in  the  same  city.  He  died  October 
II,  1799.  In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  works 
on  various  departments  of  clabsical  philology,  he 
made  numerous  contributions  to  Biblical  literature. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  best  edition  of  Stochius's 
Clavis,  of  Leusden  de  dialectis  Novi  Testamenti, 
and  of  other  works  then  valued  as  aids  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  original  Scriptures.  He  also 
superintended  the  publication,  from  a  Greek  MS. 
in  the  library  of  St.  Paul's,  Leipzig,  of  a  portion 
of  the  O.  T.,  including  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
parts  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy.  Of  his  original 
works,  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 
Prolusiones  xxxiii.  de  viliis  Lexicorum  N.  T,  1772- 
1790;  afterwards  published  in  a  collected  form 
with  tlie  title  Prolusiones  de  viliis  Lexicorum  Novi 
Testamenti  separatim  antea  nunc  conjuncta  editit, 
multis  partibus  aucta,  multisque  in  locis  emendata; 
Lips.  1791,  8vo  ;  Prol%isiones  de  versionibus  gracis 
librorum  V.  T.  litterarum  hebraicarum  magistris ; 
access  it  prvlusio  qua  loci  fUfnnulli  Verss,  Grr.  oracu- 
lorum  Malachite  illustrantur.  Lips.  1772,  8vo ; 
Progr.  quo  loci  nonnulli  librorum  N.  T.  e  7/ersioni- 
bus  Gracis  J  maximeque  Alexandrina,  oraculorum 
Malachice  illustrantur,  XTJ^^  \  Progr.  de  Chaldaicis 
Onqtulosi  Jonathaque  versionibus  V,  T.  littera- 
rum hebraicarum  scientia  intelligcntiaque  librorum 
drvinorum  adjutricibus.  Lips.  1 7  74,  4to;  Prolusio 
I.  de  versione  librorum  drvinorum  V.  T,  vulgata 
verve  legitimceque  rationis  hcbrcea  in  latinum  coti- 
vertendi  magistra,  1775,  4to  ;  Prolusiones  V.  in 
quibus  varii  loci  librorum  drvinorum  utriusque 
Testamenti  corutnqiu  versionum  veterum,  maxime 
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Gracorum  explicantur  atque  illustrantur,  Aceessii 
comwunUUio  super  loco  quodam  epistda  qua  insert' 
biiur  ad  Hebraos^  Lips.  1779,  8va — S.  N. 

FISH  ;  FISHES  ;  FISHING.  —  Various  and 
interesting  are  the  statements  of  ichthyological 
facts  scattered  throughout  the  Scriptures.  We 
propose  to  collect  these,  not  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  but  in  a  method  which  seems  to  us 
best  to  illustrate  the  Biblical  aspect  of  the  subject 
The  creation  of  fish  is  described  in  Gen.  L  20-22 
as  occupying  a  prominent  portion  of  the  divine 
work  of  the  fifth  day.  This  account  is  remarkable 
for  the  terms  employed  by  the  sacred  historian. 
There  is  an  absence,  not  only  of  all  speeific  names 
of  fishes,  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the  narrative 
of  a  general  fact  like  the  creation,  but  also  of  all 
generic  phrases,  such  as  are  usually  employed,  even 
m  Scripture,  to  designate  the  anmiud  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  sea.  This  absence,  however,  b  com- 
pensated by  the  use  of  language,  simple  but  most 
effective,  which,  while  it  pictures  to  tne  mind  the 
grand  event  with  a  vividness  which  no  translation 
can  express,  is  yet  singularly  consistent  with  scien- 
tific accuracy.  *  God  said.  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life.*  This  is  but  a  faint,  though  not  an  incorrect 
rendering  of  the  original,  C?B3  Y^X}  D^fl  XT\^ 

.  •    ■  •    •  •  a 

n^n  (verse  20).     The  neuter  verb  JHB^  combines 

the  ideas  of  svoamiing  and  creeping^  and  is  here 
accompanied  with  its  cognate  noun,  to  add  inten- 
sity to  the  meaning ;  so  that  the  Almighty's  fiat 
impregnated  the  waters  and  made  them  *  teem  and 
move  with  the  writhing  [*  wriggling^  is  the  expres- 
sive old  word  of  Holland,  Plinie  xxxii.  2]  swarms 
of  beings  endowed  with  life  [literally,  the  soul  of 
life].'  *  In  the  next  verse  follows  the  creative  act, 
*  God  created  great  whales  and  every  living  creature 
that  moveth,'  etc  Here  occur  the  same  terms, 
with  the  exception  of  the  word  which  expresses  the 
motion  of  the  creatures  [Tlfc'p'in  palpitans,  moti- 

tans ;  RosenmiiUer],  again  without  any  specific  or 
generic  phrases;  but  we  notice  two  important 
points  in  the  statement :  (i.)  A  distinction  between 

the  great  whales  [D^^han  W^jnn]  and  the  other 

aquatic  animals.  This  distinction  is  not  only 
compatible  with  the  simple  classification  of  the 
Jewish  zoologists  (either  David  or  Solomon  [comp. 
I  Kings  iv.  33],  or  probably  some  later  writer  m 
Psalm  civ.  25)  f  mio gnat  and  small  animals  of  the 
sea  ;  but  makes  room  for,  and  anticipates  the  more 
elaborate  characteristics  of  modem  science,  which 
distinguishes  between  (ex,  gr,)  the  warm-blooded 
viviparous  whale  and  other  cetaceans;  and  the 
cold-blooded  oviparous  shark  and  other  fishes^ 
properly  so  called.  (2.)  The  provision  made  to 
keep  the  myriads  which  crowd  the  deep  specifically 
distinct  amid  their  multitudinous  association.  The 
command  of  God,  that   aquatic  ftnimals  should 

generate  ^  after  their  kinds*  [Dnj^^,  «^A|  pro  variis 

*  This  phrase,  H^H  K^i  is  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
planation  of  |Ste  in  the  sense  of  *^fishy    in  Isaiah 

xix.  la 

t  *  This  Psalm  was  doubtless  written  during  the 
rdgn  of  either  Josiah  or  of  one  of  his  successors.' 
— (Thrupp  on  the  Psalms^  vol  il  p.  174). 


eorum  specidmsy  according  to  Gesenius,  who  in- 
cludes the  idea,  likewise,  of  fifrm  in  the  word; 
Thes.  778],  is  as  a  wall  that  separates  their  natures. 
Nor  does  that  *  Word  of  the  Lord  return  to  Him 
void;'  it  still  keeps  unmixed  the  species  which 
haunt  the  waters  as  purely  and  potentially  as  when 
first  spoken.  This  perpetuity  is  the  effect  of  the 
blessing  which  the  Creator  originally  pronounced 
on  this  ^ut  of  His  work.  *  God  blessed  them, 
saying  :  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters 
in  the  seas'  (verse  22).  In  the  brief  but  effica- 
cious paranomasia^  ^oHk  \  *1)  lies  the  germ  of  that 

fertility  which  has  made  the  vast  realm  of  waters 
instinct  with  life.* 

In  the  next  passage  which  bears  on  our  subject, 
we  first  meet  with  the  generic  word,  fish  [ni'l].t 

In  verses  26,  28,  the  Almighty  confers  on  man  his 
supremacy  over  animate  nature ;  one  of  the  express 
prerogatives  of  that  dignity  is  *  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea.' — This  was  renewed  to  Noah, 
Gen.  ix.  2.  St  James  seems  also  to  speak  of  it  in 
his  epistle,  when,  in  chap.  iii.  7,  he  refers  to  man's 
subjugation  of  *■  things  in  the  sea*  [U.$4ra  ^Cffis 
•  •  .  .  ipoXluv  Hafid^ertu  koI  ieSdfuumu  r^  ipvo€L 
rf  dj^piarlrfi]  as  a  prerogative  still  unrevoked. 

In  the  l^slation  of  Moses  on  the  subject  of 
'  clean  and  unclean '  animals,  we  find  a  more  parti- 
cular classification  of  the  various  tribes  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  so  far  at  least  as  they  fell  under 
the  notice  of  the  sacred  writer  in  a  somewhat  limited 
district.  The  portion  pertaining  to  aquatic  animals 
is  contained  in  Lev.  xi  9-12,  and  Deut  xiv.  9,  10. 
A  distinction  is  here  drawn  between  salt-water  and 
fresh-water  fish,  and  between  such  as  are  clean  and 
imclean  in  each.  The  distinction  is  a  simple  one  ; 
'  Whatsoever  hath  fins  and  scales,  etc.,  ye  shall 
eat;'  and  'All  that  have  not  fins  and  scales, 
etc.,  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  ^ou.'  No 
particular  fishes  are  named,:}:  and  this  is  the  more 

•  The  ancients  observed  the  extreme  fecundity 
of  fishes.  The  early  Hebrews  formed  the  verb 
niCn,  to  multiply  exceedingly,  from  T\  a  fish.     See 

Gen.  xlviil  18,  where  Jacob's  blessing  literally 
meansi^  '  let  them  increase  like  the  fish.'  Onkelos 
renders  the  phrase  in  terms  equivalent  to  ut  pisces 
maris  multiplicentur.  Compare  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat, 
ix.  50,  and  Aristotle,  Hist,  Animal,  vi.  31.  For 
some  modem  notices  of  this  fecundity  of  fishes,  see 
Kitto,  Bible  ttlustr,  L  34. 
t  In  most  instances  HH  differs  from  the  other 

TT 

generic  word  ^,  in  having  a  collective  sense,  as  in 

the  passage  mentioned  in  the  text;  whereas  the  latter 
has  rather  an  individual  meaning,  as  in  i  Kings 
iv.  33,     In  the  book  of  Jonah,  however,  the  T\ 

of  i.  17,  and  the  \\T\  of  il    i,  are  undoubtedly 

synonjrmous.  (See  Gesenius  Thes,  320,  who  com- 
pares nin  with  the  collective  riD^D  =  ^  firirof, 
cavalry ;  comp.  Fiirst,  Hebr,  Worterb,  L  286). 

X  In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  c.  x.,  the  writer, 
with  express  reference  to  this  law  of  Moses,  men- 
tions certain  fishes  as  prohibited  by  name — Ka2  tA 
/Ail  i>dy(js,  ^ffl,  fffi6paump,  oOdi  To\&iroSa,  o06k 
ffrprlop :  Thou  shall  not  eat  of  the  lamprey,  the  poly- 
pus, nor  the  cuttle-fish  (Hefele's  Paira  Apost. 
[ed.  2],  p.  21).  This  addition  appears  in  no 
existing  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  nor  does  it  even 
occur  in  the  quotation  firom  Barnabas,  made  by 
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remarkable,  because  the  context  before  and  after 
the  two  passages  mentions  many  individual  names 
of  birds  and  beasts.  A  similar  distinction  of  fishes 
with  and  without  scales  as  fit  and  unfit  for  offer- 
ings [or,  as  Bochart  {Hieroz,  ed.  Leusden,  p.  42) 
says,  for  food  at  the  sacrificial  feasts],  seems  to 
have  been  early  made  in  the  sacred  rites  of  Rome. 
Pliny  quotes  from  Cassius  Hemina  an  old  law  of 
Numa,  *  ut  pisca  qui  squamosi*  non  essent  ni  [ne] 
poilucerent  {Hist  Nat.  xxxii.  2,  10).  In  ancient 
Egypt,  the  sanctity  and  the  whoUsomemss  of  fishes 
were  incompatible  qualities.  *  The  most  effectual 
method  of  forbidding  the  use  of  any  fish  was  to 
assign  it  a  place  among  the  sacred  animals  of  the 
country*  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians^  iil  58). 
On  this  principle  the  lepidotus^  a  scaly  fish,  was 
deemed  both  sacred  and  unfit  for  use.  The  reason 
of  the  law  lies  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  the 
terms  of  the  prohibition  would  exclude  all  aquatic 
animals  which  are  not  fishes  (strictly  so  called), 
such  as  the  saurians  and  the  serpents,  which  would 
be  accounted  as  an  abomination  and  unclean. 
Sanatory  considerations  would  have  weight  in  such 
legislation.  *  In  Egypt,  fish  which  have  not  scales 
are  generally  found  to  be  unwholesome  food.  One 
of  the  few  reasonable  laws  of  the  Caliph,  £1- Hakim, 
was  that  which  forbade  the  selling  or  catching  of 
suck  kinds  of  fish  (Lane's  Modern  E^'ptians,  L 
136,  note;  De  Sacy's  Ckrestomatkie  Arabe\tA..  2] 
i  98 ;  Knobel,  on  Lev.  xL  9).  Maimonides,  with 
less  reason,  sees  in  the  Levitical  distinctions  oifins 
and  scales  among  fishes  '  marks  whereby  the  more 
noble  and  excellent  species  might  be  distinguished 
from  those  that  were  inferior  *  (Townley's  More 
Nevockim^  p.  305).  In  no  ordinance  of  the  laws 
of  Moses  do  we  find  fishes  prescribed  as  religious 
offerings.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  many  others, 
these  laws  were  opposed  to  the  heathen  rituals, 
which  appointed  nsh-ofierings  to  various  deities. 
Besides  the  lepidotus^  the  oxyrhincus^  the  phagrus 
\ed^  '  from  its  unwholesome  qualities  not  eaten  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,*  Wilkinson  v.  251],  latus  and 
nueotes  w^ere  held  sacred  f  in  various  parts  of  ancient 

Clement  of  Alex.  {Stromat.  2  [ed.  Sylb.],  p.  168. 
It  is  no  doubt  an  inference  drawn  by  Barnabas 
himself  from  the  general  language  of  the  legislator. 
Similarly  is  St  Athanasius  {in  Synops.  in  Lev.  L  c.) 
to  be  understood  when  in  reference  to  this  law  he 
says — TaCra  X^cc  elrat  jca^o/od,  6<ra  tx^i  TTep&yia 
Kcd  Xerldat,  old  i<m  rplyXa  (mullet),  ffxdpot,  yXaO- 
Kotf  KeffTpe^tf  Kol  rd  5fu>ia  ttbrw  '  rd  ^  Xtixbfiepa 
ip  Ti  robriov  dK^S^npTa,  Kal  ob  /3/Kirr^a,  oTii  iari 
ayrrlcL  {cuttle-fish).  So  SL  Jerome ;  *  Ne  gusta- 
veritis  camem  sepianmi  et  loliginum  (a  species  of 
cuttle),  muraenae,  et  anguillse,  et  universorum 
piscium  qui  squamas  et  piiinulas  non  habent' 
{Epist.  151,  quaest,  10;  and  comp.  Tertullian, 
adv.  Marcion,  iL  20). 

*  'This  law  of  Moses  may  have  given  rise  to 
some  casuistry,  as  many  fishes  have  sades,  which, 
though  imperceptible  when  first  caught,  are  veiy 
apparent  after  the  skin  is  in  the  least  dried'  (Cf. 
H.  S.  in  first  edition  of  this  work). 

f  And  similarly  in  the  heathen  observances  of 
other  nations ;  thus,  *Apua  [queiyf  Anchovy]  Veneri 
eiat  sacra ;  Concha  [perhaps  Peart-oyster]  Veneri 
Stat ;  MuUus  Diame  ;  pisces  omnes  Neptuno  ; 
Thunnus  Neptuno.'  (Beyer,  Addil.  ad  Seldeni  j 
Syniag.  de  Diis  Syriis.  Ugohni,  Thes.  xxxiiL  338. 
Vossius,  in  Iloffmanni  Lexicon^  iii.  771,  has  a  much 


E^ypt  (Clem.  Alex. ;  Plutarch ;  Strabo  ;  Athen- 
seus,  are  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Sir  G.  Wil« 
kinson,  v.  125).  In  the  Ordinances  0/ Menu,  chap.* 
V.  {on  Diet,  Purification^  etc.),  sects.  15,  16,  *the 
twice-born  man  is  commanded  diligently  to  abstain 
from^^ ;  yet  the  two  fishes  called  pdChtna  and 
rdhita  may  be  eaten  by  the  guests,  when  offered  at 
a  repast  in  honour  of  the  gods  or  manes ;  and  so 
may  the  rdjiva,  the  sinhatunda,  and  the  sasalca  * 
of  every  species.'  (Sir  W.  Jones'  Laws  0/ Menu, 
by  Haughton,  p.  146). 

Taking  fishes  in  the  scientific  sense  of  'oviparous, 
vertebrated,  cold-blooded  animals,  breathing  water 
by  means  oi ^)\sot  branchia,  and  generallv  provided 
with  fins,'  none  are  mentioned  by  name  throughout 
the  O.  T.  and  N.  T. ;  but  regarded  in  the  popular 
and  inexact  sense  of  aquatic  animals,  inhabitants 
more  or  less  of  the  water,  we  meet  with  eleven  in- 
stances, which  require  some  notice  here,  (i .)  That 
well-known  Batrachian  reptile,  the  frog  OTTIDV* 

LXX.  Bdrpaxot,  Vulg.  Pana),  which  emerges 
from  a  fish-like  infancy,  breathing  by  gills  instead 
of  lungs,  and  respiring  water  instead  of  air,  is  often 
mentioned  in  Exod.  viil,  but  only  in  two  passages 
else,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  and  cv.  30  [TsephardeaJ.  (2.) 
The  Annelid,  horse-leech,  whose  name  occurs  only 

once,  Prov.  xxx.  15  (Hp^g,  LXX.  B«AXiy,  Vulg. 

Sanguisuga).  *It  would  appear  that  the  blood- 
sucking quality  of  this  useful  little  animal  is  a  direct 
and  exclusive  ordination  of  Providence  for  man's 
advantage.  That  blood  is  not  the  natural  food  of 
the  animal  is  probable  from  the  fact  that,  in  the 
streams  and  pools  which  they  inhabit,  not  one  in 
a  hundred  could  in  the  common  course  of  things 
ever  indulge  such  an  appetite;  and  even  when 
received  into  the  stomach,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
digested ;  for  though  it  will  remain  there  for  weeks 
without  coagulating  or  becoming  putrid,  yet  the 
animal  usually  dies,  unless  the  blood  be  vomited 
through  the  mouth'  (Gosse's  Zoology,  ii.  374).  Of 
course  it  is  the  smaller  sp)ecies,  the  Hirudo  Mcdi^ 
cinalis,  that  is  here  referred  to.  But  the  larger 
species,  the  Hamopsis  sanguisuga,  or  *  horse-leech,^ 
has  a  still  greater  voracity  for  blood.  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  il  796-802),  and  Schultens  (Prov.  in  he), 
give  another  turn  to  Prov,  xxx,  15,  by  identifying 

\\\f\>V  with  the  Arabic  jJlc»  ^^'^  making  fate 

or  destiny,  instead  of  the  horse-leech,  the  insatiable 
exacter.  The  ancient  versions,  however,  must  be 
deemed  to  outweigh  their  learned  speculations; 


s-y  ^ 


added  to  which    the    Arabic   ifjilxi   the   Syriac 

]on\v^  and  the  Chaldee  and  Talmudic  KjJ^J? 
or  Kp/B»  all  designate  the  leech,  which  is  as  abun- 
dant  in  the  East  as  it  ever  was  in  our  Western 


longer  list  of  fourteen  fishes,  *<i  veteribus  pro  Diis 
hcdfiti.*  Consecrated  fishes  were  kept  in  reservoirs, 
with  rings  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass,  attached  to 
them.     So  Sir  J.  Chardin  in  Harmer,  iiL  58). 

*  We  add  the  names  of  these  fishes  as  known 
to  us ;  the  pAt'hfna  is  the  sheat-fish  (Silurus  pelo- 
rius)  ;  the  rohita  is  the  r6hi-fish  (cyprinus  denticu- 
latus)  ;  the  rajiva,  a  large  fish  (cyprinus  niloticus) ; 
the  other  two  sorts  are  probably  shrimps  and 
prawns^     (Haughton's  note,  p.  441). 
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countries.  The  blood-appetite  of  this  animal  made 
it  suitable  to  point  a  proverb ;  Horace  says,  non 
missuro  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris^  hirudo  (De  Arte 
Poet,  476).  With  which  compare  Plautus,  Epi- 
dicus  iL  2,  4,  5 ;  and  Cicero  ad  Atticum^  lib.  L 
epist  13.  (3).  The  testaceous  moUusk  [pstrea 
marina^    Gesenius    Th€s,    1263],   called   by   the 

Hebrews  jD3njj|;  by  Avicenna  loU^j^^  {Alar- 

giawan);  by  Galen  QoKoffffla  ^p^6p<ij*  is  the 
murex  trunculus  of  zoology,  from  which  the 
renowned  Tynan  dye  used  to  be  obtained.  This 
shell-fish  (and  not  the  *  purple^  extracted  from  it), 
is  with  good  reason  supposed  by  Gesenius  to  be 

referred  to,   *in  the  Canticles  vil  5,  ttg^  Ty^ 

JtMnjO.'    This  in  A.  V.  is  *  M^  hair  0/ thine  head 

'  T,  :  -  T 

like  purple,'^  But  in  the  view  of  Gesenius  (which 
is  ^voured  by  the  context,  where  the  other  points 
of  comparison  are  derived  from  palpable  objects), 
it  should  run — ^in  allusion  to  the  convolute  wreaths 
of  the  beautiful  shell — The  tresses  of  thine  head  are 
like  the  wreathed  shell  0/ the  purple-fish  ;  remindmg 
us  of  the  ancient  head-dresses  of  the  Athenians, 
described  by  Thucydides,  i  6.  3 ;  IS^pwrOv  rerriytav 

rpix^f  (comp.  the  conical  head-tuft  of  the  Roman 
Tutulus  [Varro,  de  ling,  latin,  vii  3.  90],  and 
Virgil's  Crines  nodantur  in  aurum),  A  second 
reference  to  this  shell-fish  probably  occurs  in  Ezek. 

xxvii.  7,  where  the  prophet  mentions  |D31>C  TmP\ 

t\d^  ^»K0  (A.  v.,  ^Blue  and  purple' from  the 

Isles  of  Elishah*).  The  Tyrians  seem  to  have 
imported  some  murices  from  the  Peloponnesus  (the 
same  as  ^Elishak*  according  to  Heeren,  Researches^ 
Asiatic  Nations  [Oxford  trans.],  L  361);  and 
Gesenius  supposes  that  these,  the  material  out  of 
which  the  celebrated  dye  was  procured,  are  refierred 
to  by  the  prophet  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Tyrian 
merchandise.  That  these  fishes  were  supplied 
from  the  coast  of  Greece  we  learn  from  Horace, 
Od.  iL  18.  7  {Laconica  purpura) ;  from  Pausanias 
iii.  21.  6;  and  from  Pliny  ix.  36.  (For  other 
coasts  which  yielded  these  fishes,  see  Winer  S.  R. 
W.  ii.  290,  291.     (4.)  The  other  word  used  by 

Ezekiel  in  this  passage,  D^STlt  is  described  by 

Gesenius,  Thes.  1503,  as  'a  species  of  ^eU-fish 
{Conehylium^  Helix  ianthina  [conchajj,  found 
cleaving  to  the  rocks  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
covered  with  a  violet  shell  (Forskal,  Descript- 
-animal,  p.  127),  from  wliich  was  procured  a  dark 
blue  dye.'  In  the  many  other  passages  where 
these  two  words  occur,  they  undoubtedly  desig- 
nate either  the  colours  or  the  material  dyed  in 
them.  The  phrase^  'treasures  hid  in  the  sand,* 
Deut  xxxiiL  19,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  rich  dyes  afforded  by  fhe  Thot\  and 
other  testaceous  anixnals  found  in  the  sand,  on  the 
Phoenician  coast,  assigned  to  Zebulon  and  Issachar. 
(Taigum  of  Jonathan  b.  Uziel,  Walton,  iv.  387, 
and  Gesenius,  Thes.  1503).     (5.)  The  p|ri  (//«r. 

•  In  I  Maccab.  iv.  23,  this  phrase  *  purple  of  the 
sea^  has  the  force  of  unadulterated  purple,  as 
extracted  from  the  fish.  So  Diodor.  Sicul.  (xvii. 
70),  uses  the  phrase  ^od^^et  d-aXarricut  xop^tipais 
rtTOUcCKfUtftu,     (C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  in.  loc.) 


D^ydin  or  D^\Bri)  must  be  carefully  distinguished 

from  D^|J^i  the  plural  of  the  unused  word  |jq  a 

jackal,  according  to  Gesenius,  Lexicon  [by  Robin- 
son], p.  1 138.  *The  sea-monsters,*  which  are 
described  by  Jeremiah  (Lament  iv.  3),  as  *  suck- 
ling their  young,*  used  to  be  regarded  as  the 
mammiferous  whales  or  other  lai^r  cetacea  (Calmet 
by  Taylor,  *  Fragments  *  on  NaiurcU  History,  No. 
xxvi.)  They  are  by  Gesenius  (/.  c.)  supposed  to 
be  rather  D^^t  jackals;  this  is  the  reading  of 

some  of  the  MSS.  (Kennicott,  ii.  546),  and  Ge- 
senius accepts  the  Masorete  text  as  an  Aramaic 
form  of  it  In  £^k.  xxix.  3 ;  and  xxxiL  2,  the 
textual  reading  Q^|Jn,  which  is  represented  usiually 

as  an  anomalous  singular  noun,  should  no  doubt 
be  p^,  the  r^;ular  singular,  which  may  well  bear 

(what  the  other  word  could  not)  the  suitable  sense 
of  crocodile;  the  MS.  authority  in  favour  of  the 
latter  word  is  overwhelming  (Kennicott,  il  212). 
For  a  description  of  the  p^TI*  see  Crocodile; 
Tanneen;  Whale.    (6.)  ntona,  Behemoth.    (7.) 

|n^7.  Leviathan;  for  descriptions  of  these  aquatic 

animals  see  the  respective  articles,  and  Crocodii^ 

(8.)    'The  great  Hsh,'  ^n|  ri,   of  Jonah  i.   17 

[njt  in  iL  i],  was  probably  some  species  of  shark, 

such  as  the  Zygeena  malleus,  or  the  Carcharias 
vulgaris  (the  white  shark),  therefore,  strictly  a 
fish.*  The  difficulty  that  in  the  LXX.  of  Jonah, 
and  in  the  Greek  Testament  (Matt  xii.  40),  K^ot 
b  the  word  by  which  the  fish  is  designated,  is 
removed  by  the  fact  that  this  Greek  term  does  not 
specifically  indicate  whcdes  only,  as  the  objection 
supposes,  but  any  of  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  (Wesseling*s  Herodot,  Fragm.  de  Incre- 
mento  Nili,  p.  789,  as  quoted  in  Valpy*s  Stephani 
Thes.  s.  V.  KrjfTos ;  here  *^ pisces^  as  well  as  *  Bellme 
qualibet  ingentes,  veluti  crocodilus  et  hippopo- 
tamus,* are  included.  Accordingly  K^rot  stands 
in  the  IS^^,  passim,  iox  ^,  as  well  as  for  pan. 

(See  Schleusner,  Z«r.  V,  T'.  s.  v.  Krjfrtn).  For  more 
on  the  subject  of  this  fish,  see  Kitto,  Bible  Illustr. 
vi.  399-404,  and  Jonah;  Tanneen.  Admiral 
Smyth,  in  the  chapter  on  Icththyology,  in  his  Medi- 
terranean, p.  19|6,  says  the  white  »iark  has  been 
caUed  ''Jona  piscis"*  from  its  transcendent  claim 

*  to  have  been  the  great  fish  that  swallowed  the 
prophet,  since  he  can  readily  ingulf  a  man  whole.* 
(9.)  Of  Tobit's  fish,  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  passage  [Tobit  vi.  passim]  enumer- 
ates nine  or  ten  speculations  by  different  writers. 
According  to  Bochart  and  Helvigius,  the  Silurus 
has  the  b^t  claim.     This  the  former  describes  as 

*  being  very  laiige,  of  great  strength  and  boldness, 
and  ever  ready  to  attack  other  animals,  even  men, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris.' 
C.  H.  S.,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  combats 
Bochart*s  conclusions,  and  suggests,  *  the  Seesar  of 
the  Indus,  a  crocodile,  probably  of  the  genus 
Gazdal,  which  grows  to  a  great  size,  is  eaten,  and 

*  Of  the  same  kind  of  huge  fish,  islS^fwro^yoi^ 
does  Amos  speak  in  prophecy,  ix.  3,  *  I  will  com- 
mand the  serpent  from  tne  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
he  shall  bite  them.*  Bochart,  Hierot,  I.  c.  40, 1. 
4a 
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has  a  gall  bladder,  still  used  to  cure  obstinate 
wounds  and  deductions.*  (But  see  Winer,  B.R,  W. 
L  187,  note  i).  Glaire  su^;ests  the  sturgeon^  but 
this  is  more  suitable  to  northern  rivers.  Pennant 
mentions  the  capture  of  one  in  the  £sk  weighing 
464  lbs.  {British  Zoology,  iii.  127).  See  more  in 
Bochart,  Hierot^  v.  14;  Glaire,  Introduction  de 
VAncint.  et  du  N.  T.  il  91  [ed.  3],  Paris,  1862, 
and  ToBiT.  (10.)  If  Dr.  French  and  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, in  their  Translation  of  the  Psalms^  are  right 
in  rendering  Ps.  dv.  26,  'There  swimmeth  the 
nautilus  and  the  whale,'*  etc.  (as  if  the  sacred  writer 
meant  to  indicate  a  small,  though  conspicuous,  as 
well  as  a  large  aquatic  animal,  as  equally  the  ob- 
ject of  God's  care),  we  have  in  the  TS^y^  an  un- 

•t: 

expected  addition  to  our  Scripture  nomenclature  of 
fishes,  in  what  Lord  Byron  caUs — 

'  The  tender  Nautilus  who  steers  his  prow, 
The  sea-bom  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 
The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea.' — The  Island. 

In  their  note  the  translators  say ;  *  The  nautilus — 
This  little  creature  floats,  at  pleasure,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Its  shell  resembles  the  hull  of 
a  ship,  whence  it  has  its  name.'  Mr.  Thrupp  ac- 
cepts the  new  rendering  as  having  *  much  apparent 
probability'  {Introduction  to  the  Psalms,  iL  178).* 
We  may  add  that  it  gives  greater  fitness  to  the 
27th  verse,  which  at  present  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  25th  and  26th,  owing  to  the  intrusion  of 
the  clause,  there  go  the  ships.  Replace  this  by  the 
nautilus,  and  the  coherence  of  the  27th  verse  with 
the  two  preceding  is  complete  in  all  its  terms. 
(II.)  Our  last  specific  fish  is  rather  suggested  than 
named  in  Ezelc  xxix.  4,  where  the  prophet  twice 
mentions  *  the  fish  of  the  rivers  which  cleave  to  the 
scales  •  [of  the  crocodile].  This  description  seems 
to  identify  this  fish  with  the  Echeneis  Remora,  so 
remarkable  for  the  adhesive  or  sucking  disc  which 
covers  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  enables  it 
to  adhere  to  the  body  of  another  fish,  or  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  (Its  fabulous  powers  of  being 
able  even  to  arrest  a  vessel  in  her  course  are  re- 
corded by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxii  i  ;  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  Hist.  Anim.  iL  14,  V^ihibv 
rt,  5  KoKovQi  ru^t  ^cp^t^.  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  Forskal  as  seen  at  Gidda,  and  by  Hasselquist 
at  Alexandria).  The  lump -sucker  {Cyeloptems 
iumpus)  is  furnished  with  ventral  fins  which  unite 
beneath  the  body  and  form  a  concave  disc,  by 
which  the  fish  can  with  ease  adhere  to  stones  or 
other  bodies.  Either  in  the  remora,  with  its  ad- 
hesive apparatus  above,  or  in  the  lump-sucker  with 
a  similar  appendage  below,  or  in  both,  we  have  in 
all  probability  the  prophet's  fishes,  which  cleave  to 
the  monster  of  the  Nile.  So  much  for  the  specific 
instances  of  aquatic  animals  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures. 

We  proceed  to  suggest,  in  general  terms,  \rhat 
were  the  fishes  which  frequented  the  Syrian  waters, 

•  Another  recent  expositor  of  the  Psalms,  Dr. 
Justus  Olshansen  (page  402),  remarks  that  *  the 
introduction  of  ships  amongst  the  living  creatures 
of  the  sea  has  always  presented  [etivas  auffallendes] 
an  obstacle '  to  the  understanding  of  the  sentence. 
The  paper  nautilus  {ArgoTUiuta),  frequents  the  Me- 
diterranean.   The  verb  pD?n^,  to  proceed,  to  loalk, 

very  well  describes  the  stately  progress  of  the  nau- 
tilus as  it  floats  upon  the  wave. 


and  supplied  the  ancient  inhabitants  with  food  ] 
abridging  for  this  purpose  the  remarks  of  C.  H.  S. 
in  the  Art.  Fish,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  : 
— [*The  species  which  were  known  to  the  He- 
brews, or  at  least  to  those  who  dwelt  on  the  coast, 
were  probably  very  numerous,  because  the  usual 
current  of  the  Mediterranean  sets  in,  with  a  great 
depth  of  water,  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
passes  eastward  on  the  African  side  until  the  shoals 
of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  begin  to  turn  it  towards 
the  north  ;  it  continues  in  that  direction  along  the 
Syrian  shores,  and  falls  into  a  broken  course  only 
when  turning  westward  on  the  Cyprian  and  Cretan 
coasts.  Every  spring,  with  the  sun's  return  to- 
wards the  north,  innumerable  troops  of  littoral 
species,  having  passed  the  winter  in  the  of!ings  of 
Western  Africa,  return  northward  for  spawning, 
or  are  impelled  in  that  direction  by  other  unknown 
laws.  A  small  part  only  ascends  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal  towards  the  British 
Channel,  while  the  main  bodies  pass  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, follow  the  general  current,  and  do 
not  break  into  more  scattered  families  until  they 
have  swept  round  the  shores  of  Palestine.']  Lists 
of  species  of  the  fish  frequenting  various  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  may  be  found  in  Risso  {Ichthyol. 
de  Nice),  who  describes  315  species  he  had  ob- 
served at  Nice  ;  and  in  A(hn.  Smyth's  Mediter- 
ranean, where  in  the  chap,  on  Ichthyology  he  gives 
a  list  of  about  300  fishes  haunting  the  waters  of 
Sicily,  besides  240  Crustacea,  testacea,  and  mollusks. 
Admiral  Smyth  remarks  generally  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fish,  that,  *  though  mostly  handsomer 
than  British  fishes,  they  are  for  the  most  part  not 
to  be  compared  with  them  in  flavour'  (pp.  192- 
209).  Professor  E.  Forbes  (in  his  Report  on 
y^gean  Invertebrata)  divides  that  part  of  tlie  B^t 
Mediterranean,  in  which  for  many  years  he  con- 
ducted his  inquiries,  into  eight  regions  of  depth, 
each  characterized  by  its  peculiar  fauna.  *'  Certain 
species,'  he  says,  *  hi  each  are  found  in  no  other  ; 
several  are  found  in  orie  region  which  do  not  range 
into  the  next  above,  whilst  they  extend  to  that  be- 
low, or  vice  versd.  Certain  species  have  their 
maximum  of  development  in  each  zone,  being 
most  prolific  in  individuals  at  that  zone  in  which 
is  their  maximum,  and  of  which  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  especially  characteristic.  Mingled  with 
these  true  natives  are  stragglers,  owing  their  pre- 
sence to  the  secondary  influences  which  modify  dis- 
tribution.' C.  H.  S.  supposes  the  Syrian  waters  to 
be  not  less  prolific.  [*The  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
would  produce  at  least  as  great  a  number.  The 
name  of  the  latter  place,  indeed,  is  derived  from 
the  Phoenician  word  fsh*  (see  Gesenius,  s.  v. 
rtn^V»   Sidon:    the  modem  name  has  the  same 

meaning,    ^.y,^,  Saida  ;   Abulfar.   Syria,  p.   93. 

See  Winer,  ii  535,  and  Sidon)  ;  *  and  it  is  the 
oldest  fishing  establishm'ent  for  commercial  pur- 
poses known  in  history.  .  .  .  The  Hebrews 
had  a  less  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  species 
found  in  the  Red  Sea,  whither,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  majority  of  fishes  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
resort.  Beside  these,  in  Egypt,  they  had  anciently 
eaten  those  of  the  Nile*  (for  the  fish  of  the  Nile,  see 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii.  119- 121,  and,  more 
fully,  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,^  iii.  58,  and 
V.  248-254) ;  *  subsequently,  those  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Jordan* 
(Von  Rauiner,  Paldstina,  p.    105,  after  Hassel- 
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quist,  mentions  the  spams  galilaus^  'a  sort  of 
bream,'  the  sUurus  and  mugil ;  and  Reuchlin,  in 
Ilenog,  afler  Dr.  Barth,  adds  the  labrus  NUoticus 
as  inhabiting  this  lake,  which  Dr.  Stanley,  Sinai 
and  PaUstinr,  p.  375,  represents  as  *  aboimding  in 
fish  of  all  kinds  [comp.  St  John  xxi  11,  with  St. 
Matt.  xiv.  17  and  xv.  34].  From  the  earliest  thnes 
— so  said  the  Rabbinical  legends — this  lake  had  been 
so  renowned  in  this  respect'  [see  Reland,  p.  260, 
who  quotes  the  Botmi  BatAnz,  of  the  Babylonian 
Gemara],  'that  one  of  the  ten  fundamental  laws 
laid  down  bv  Joshua  was,  that  any  one  might  fish 
with  a  hooic  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Two  of  the 
villages  on  the  banks  derived  their  name  from  their 
fisheries,  the  west  and  the  east  Bethsaida^  '  house 
of  fish' '  [cf.  the  modem  name  of  Sidon  just  men* 
tioned].  The  numerous  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Jordan  are  also  described  by  Dr.  Stanley  as 
full  of  fish,  especially  the  Jabbok,  p.  323) ;  '  and 
they  may  have  been  acquainted  with  species  of 
other  lakes,  of  the  Orvntes,  and  even  of  Hit  Euphrates, 
The  supply,  however,  of  this  article  of  food,  which 
the  Jewish  people  appear  to  have  consumed  largely, 
came  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean.  From  Neh. 
xiii.  16  we  learn  that  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  actually 
resided  in  Jerusalem  as  dealers  in  nsh ;  whicn 
must  have  led  to  an  exchange  of  that  commodity 
for  com  and  cattle. ']  C.  H.  S.  proceeds  to  enu- 
merate the  most  nutritious  and  common  of  the 
fishes  which  must  have  filled  the  Jewish  markets 
['there  were  genera  of  Percada  (perch  tribes); 
Scianida  (much  resembling  the  perches) ;  and 
particularly  the  great  tribe  of  the  Scomherida 
(mackerel),  with  its  numerous  genera  and  still 
more  abundant  species,  frequenting  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  prodigious  numbers,  and  mostly  excellent 
for  the  table  ;  but  being  often  without  perceptible 
scales  they  may  have  been  of  questionable  use  to 
the  Hebrews.  All  the  species  resort  to  the  deep 
seas,  and  foremost  of  them  is  the  genus  Thynnus^ 
our  tunny'],  a  fish  often  mentioned  with  honour 
by  the  ancients,  from  Aristotle  downward ;  a 
specimen  taken  near  Greenodc,  in  183 1,  was  nine 
feet  in  length.  Its  flesh  is  highly  prized,  and  from 
its  great  solidity  it  partakes  much  of  the  character 
of  meat.  Althougn  repeatedly  taken  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  it  is  really  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  it  abounds,  not  only  in  Sicilian  waters,  but, 
in  three  or  four  species,  in  the  Levant  The  fol- 
lowing complete  C.  H.  S.'s  catalogue  ;  the  Afugili- 
da  famUy  (the  sea  mullets,  mugiles,  being  valuable 
in  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean) ;  the  Labrida 
(or  Wrasse  of  Pennant) ;  and  Cyprinida  (carps), 
particularly  abimdant  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Asia. 
[*  After  these  maybe  ranged  the  genus  Motmyrtts, 
whereof  the  species,  amounting  to  six  or  seven,  are 
almost  exclusively  tenants  of  the  Nile  and  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  ana  held  among  the  most  palatable 
fish  which  the  fresh  waters  produce'  .  «  .  Cat 
or  Sheat-fish  [SUurida)  are  a  family  of  numerous 
genera,  all  of  which,  except  the  Lcricaria,  are 
destitute  of  a  scaly  covering,  and  are  concequently  un- 
clean to  the  Hebrews ;  though  several  of  them  were 
held  by  the  ancient  Gentile  nations  and  by  some  of 
the  modem  in  high  estimation,  such  as  the  black 
fish,  probably  the  shilbeh  {Siiurtu  Schilbe  NUoticus) 
of  the  Nile  and  others.  Of  salmons  {Salmonida), 
the  Myletes  dentex  or  Hasselquisti,  belongs  to  the 
most  edible  fishes  of  the  .^yptian  river ;  there 
were  also  Ciupeida  (herrings)  and  the  Gadida  (or 
cod),  these  last  being  present  about  Tyre ;  Pleuro^ 


nectes  (or  flat  fish)  are  found  off  the  Egyptian 
coasts,  and  eel-shaped  genera  are  bred  abundantly 
in  the  lakes  of  the  Delta.']  A  comparison  of  this 
list  of  CoL  H.  Smith,  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  fish  given  by  Strabo  (xviL  823), 
or  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  his  Ancient  Egyptians 
(iiL  58),  will  shew  us  that  some  of  the  fish  which 
have  to  the  present  day  preserved  their  excellent 
character  as  wholesome  food  (such  as  some  species 
oi^t  Percada  [the  *gisher,'  to  wit]  and  the  Z^i- 
brida[e.g.f  the  'bulti*],  and  the  Cyprinida  [e.g.^ 
the  'benni;'  'the  carpe  is  a  dayntous  fisshe,' 
wrote  old  Leonard  Maschal  in  15 14,  when  he  in- 
troduced the  fisJi  into  England] ),  were  the  identi- 
cal diet  which  the  children  of  Israel  '  remembered ' 
so  invidiously  at  Taberah,  when  they  ungratefully 
loathed  the  manna  (Num.  xi.  5). 

The  extreme  value  of  fish  as  an  article  of  food 
(our  Lord  seems  to  recognise  it  as  sharing  with 
bread  the  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  prime  neces- 
sary of  life,  see  St.  Matt  viL  9,  10)  imparted  to 
the  destruction  of  fish  the  character  of  a  Divine 
judgment  (see  Is.  1.  2 ;  Hosea  iv.  3 ;  Zeph.  L  3, 
comp.  with  Exod.  vil  18,  21  ;  Ps.  cv.  29 ;  and  Is. 
xix.  8).  How  fish  is  destroyed,  largely  in  the  way 
of  God's  judgment,  is  stated  by  Dr.  E.  Pococke  on 
Hosea  iv.  3,  where  he  collects  many  conjectures  of 
the  learned,  to  which  may  be  added  the  more 
obvious  cause  of  death  by  disease,"*  such  as  the  case 
mentioned  by  Welsted  (Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  310) 
of  the  destmction  of  vast  quantities  of  the  fish  of 
Oman  by  an  epidemic,  which  recurred  nearly  every 
five  years.  Certain  waters  are  well  known  to  be 
fatal  to  life.  The  instance  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
very  contrast  f  of  the  other  Jordan  lakes  so  full  of 
life,  is  well  described  by  the  Rabbi  J.  Schwarz 
[Descriptive  Geography  of  Palatine,  pp.  4I-45),  and 
by  Dr.  Stanley  (Sin,  and  Palest,,  pp.  290-294), 
^nd  more  fully  by  De  Saulcy  (Dead  Sea  and  Bible 
Lands  [passimi]).  But  there  are  other  waters 
equally  fatal  to  fish  life  though  less  known,  such  as 

the  lake  called  Canoudan  in  Armenia  I  .^  JaX&> 
Atncenna^  i,  q,  iriww,  without  life),  and  that  which 

•  Aristotle  (Hist.  Anim,  viil  19)  mentions  cer- 
tain symptoms  of  disease  among  fish  as  known  to 
skilful  fishermen ;  but  he  denies  that  epidemics  such 
as  affect  men  and  cattle  fall  upon  them ;  pinniita 
a  Xoipuaiet  fthf  iv  oddcFl  roif  Ij^ici  ^cUverai 
ifiTlwrw,  otw  hrl  rCav  ialS^pdnrw  cvfipcUptt  ToXKdKis, 
ic  r.  X.  In  the  next  section  he  mentions  the  mul- 
lein plant  (verbascum,  irX6/Aot)  as  poisonous  to 
fresh  water  and  other  fish. 

f  Contrast  the  present  condition  of  this  Sea  of 
Death  with  the  vitality  which  is  predicted  of  it  in 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  9,  10).  Its  healed 
waters  and  renovated  fish  '  exceedmg  many,'  and 
'  the  fishers  which  shall  stand  on  it  from  Engedi 
even  unto  Eneglaim,'  and  '  the  plxu:es  on  its  coast 
to  spread  forth  nets' — all  these  features  are  in  vivid 
opposition  to  the  present  condition  of  'the  As- 
phaltite  lake.'  Of  like  remarkable  import  is  a 
Esdras  v.  7,  where  the  writer,  among  the  signs  of 
the  times  to  come,  predicts  '  The  Sodomitish  sea 
shall  cast  out  fish.'  For  ancient  testimonies  of  the 
death  which  reigns  over  this  lake,  see  St  Jerome 
on  Ezekiel,  lib.  xiv. ;  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  6 ;  Diod. 
SicuL  iL  48,  and  xix.  98 ;  and  the  Nubian  Geo- 
grapher, ill  5,  as  quoted  by  Bochart,  Hieroz,  i.  4a 
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i£lian  in  his  HUt,  Animal,  ^  iil  38,  thus  mentions : 
^  }ilk  bf  ^€P€ifi  X(^my  l^vioif  Aym^s  iarof.  This 
epithet  d7oi«9  is  applied  to  the  Dead  Sea  itself  by 
Josephus,  Jfe/l  Jud,  v.  4  (Bochart,  Hierox^  i.  40). 
The  copious  supply  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  Pales- 
tine encouraged  the  art  of  fishing,  to  which  fre- 
quent allusions  are  made  both  in  the  O.  and  in  the 
N.  T.  The  most  prevalent  method  of  catching 
their  fish,  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  was  by  nOs^ 
of  various  kinds  and  sizes.  Four  of  these  are 
mentioned  (Winer,  B.  /^.  fV,  I  374).  Two  in 
Habak.  I  15,  16,  EPri  (LXX.  dfupip\ri(rrp<» :  no 

doubt  in  V.  16  this  word  and  aayifyii  have  been  by 
some  means  transposed ;  verse  17  compared  with 
verse  15  makes  this  evident),  the  casting-net 
Matt  iv.  i8(8^vor),  and  Mark  L  16 ;  and  flltd^D 

•         • 

(LXX.  aoyifni)^  the  drag- mt  [a  larger  kind],  see 
Matt.  xiii.  48.  The  third  occurs  EccL  ix.  12, 
iThXp  (LXX.  d4JL^\riaTpoi'),  a  casting  mL     The 

fourth  ncn  (LXX.  To^/f),  a/muln^s  net  as  well  as 

a  fisher^ s.  In  Ps.  xjcxv.  7,  8  the  HKH,  net,  is  used 
with  nnC^i  a  pU\^  They  have  hid  for  me  their  net 

in  a  pit '],  the  allusion  would  seem  to  be  to  that 
mode  of  winter-fishing  which  Aristotle  describes 
as  practised  by  the  Phoenicians  ;  ^O/xWroucrt  rik- 
ippop  c/f  rh9  woTOftdv  dtd  ^pov  *  etra  raOrrfr  jtara- 
creydffcutret  X^P^V  "^a^  Xi^ocs,  ^Xedr  wotovauf 
(xdiffftp  txjoma  ix  tw  Torofiov  xal  Srap  Tdyot  ^, 
ix  TC&rov  Kvprtfi  (a  fishing  basket)  ^fyfiowri  Toi>t 
Ijd^vt  {Hist.  Animal.  viiL  20).  Net-fishing  is  still 
used  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias  (Dr.  Pococke,  De- 
scrip,  of  the  East,  ii*  69 ;  *  We  went  on  the  lake  in 
a  iiat,  and  diverted  ourselves  by  fishing  with  cast- 
ing-nets, which  they  use  here  :'  sometimes  the  net 
is  thrown  y^(Pfw  the  share,  ox  from  a  rock  \ibid.'^. 

This  mode  of  fishing  prevailed  in  Palestine,  and 
is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  piscatorial  associations 
in  the  Gospel  history  to  the  very  last  (see  St.  John 
xxL  6,  8,  11).  It  is  certainly  less  characteristic  of 
Egyptian  fishing  of  which  we  have  frequent  men- 
lion  in  the  O.  T.  The  instruments  therein  em- 
ployed, were  the  XK2X\  (LXX.  iLyKUrrpw,  comp.  St. 

Matt  xviL  27),  angling-hook,  for  smaller  fish  ;  Is. 
xix.  8 ;  Hab.  L  15.  These  hooks  were  (for  dis- 
guise) made  to  resemble  thorns  [on  the  principle  of 
the  fly-fishing  instruments,  though  not  in  the  same 
manner ;  for  the  Egyptians,  neither  anciently  nor 
now,  seem  to  have  put  winged  insects  on  their  hooks 
to  attract  their  prey  ;  Wilkinson,  iii.  54],  and  were 
thence  called  nh*D,  Amos  iv.  2  (from  their  resem- 

blance  to  thorns,^  Gesenius,  Lex,  s.  v. ) ;  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  larger  sort)  nafc^,  A.V.   *  barbed 

itvni ;  Job  xli.  7  [xL  31].  Another  name  for 
these  thorn-like  instruments  was  T^Ti,  Amos  iv.  2 

[a  generic  word,  judging  from  the  LXX.,  0irXa]. 
nin  was  either  a  hook  or  a  ring  put  through  the 

nostrils  of  fish  to  let  them  down  again  alive  into 
the  water  (Gesenius);  or  (it  may  be)  a  crook  by 
which  fishes  were  suspended  to  long  poles,  and 
carried  home  after  beii^  caught  (such  as  is  shewn 
in  plate  344  [from  a  tomb  near  the  Pyramids]  in 
Wilkinson,  iil  56).  The  word  is  used  in  Job  xli.  2 
[llebr.  Bib.  xL   26]  with  ]^OiK,  a  cord  of  rushes 

(oxMMw).  Rosenmtiller,  in  loc.,  applies  these  two 
words  to  the  binding  of  larger  fish  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  until  wanted,  after  they  are  captured,  and 


quotes  Bruce  for  instances  of  such  a  practice  in 
modem  Egyptian  fishing.  Though  we  have  so 
many  terms  for  the  hook,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
have  come  down  to  us  denoting  the  line;  }^DJK  and 

• 

^!in,  though  the  most  nearly  connected  witli  pisca- 

torial  employment,  hardly  express  our  notion  of  a 
\xat  for  angling  (see  Gesenius,  s.zn/.) ;  while  l^^fl 

and  T^nS  [thread,  twine)  are  never  used  in  Scrip- 
ture for  fishing  purposes.  The  large  fish-spear,  or 
harpoon,  used  for  destroying  the  crocodile  and  hip- 
popotamus was  called  D^^  ^^^f  Q^  ^  7  \/^^^,' 
Bib.  xl.  31],  comp.  with  Wilkinson,  iil  72,  73). 
7)iT)i  means  a  cymbal  or  any  clanging  instrument, 

and  this  seems  to  have  led  to  the  belief  of  fishes 
being  attracted  and  caught  by  musical  sounds ; 
stories  of  such,  including  Arion  and  the  dolphin, 
are  collected  by  J.  G.  Schelhom  in  his  Dissertation 

on  the  Q^n  ^S^  of  Job  (Ugolini,  Thes,  xxix.  329, 
etc.)  *The  Egyptian  fishermen  used  the  net ;  it  was 
of  a  long  form,  like  the  common  drag-net,  with 
wooden  floats  on  the  upper,  and  leads  on  the  lower 
side ;  though  sometimes  let  down  from  a  boat, 
those  who  pulled  it  generally  stood  on  the  shore 
and  landed  the  fish  on  a  shelving  bank*  (Wilkin- 
son, ii.  21).  This  net  is  mentioned  in  Is.  xix.  8, 
under  the  name  n*lto3D.     It  is,  however,  doubtful 

whether  this  be  anything  more  than  a  frame,  some- 
what between  a  basket  and  a  net,  resembling  the 
landing  net  represented  in  Wilkinson,  iii.  55.  The 
Mishna  (vL  70,  116)  describes  it  by  the  wordppK, 

ncusa,  corbis  piscatoria,  a  basket.  Maillct  (Epist, 
ix. )  expressly  says  that  *  nets  for  fishing  are  not  used 
in  Egypt,^  If  this  be  so,  the  usage  has  much 
altered  since  the  times  which  Wilkinson  has  de- 
scribed. Frames  for  fishing  attached  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  bottom  were  prohibited  in  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  *  because  they  are  an  impediment  to 
boats'  (Talmudic  Gloss,  quoted  by  Lightfoot, 
Uora  Hebr,  on  Matt  iv.  18).  No  such  prohibition 
existed  in  Egypt,  where  wicker  traps,  now  as  an- 
ciently, are  placed  at  the  mouths  of  canals,  by 
which  means  a  great  quantity  of  fish  is  caught 
(Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  232,  note).  The  custom  of 
drying  fish  is  frequently  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (p.  127,  note). 
On  the  west  side  of  Jenisalem  was  the  fish- gate, 
which  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  3,  and  three  other 
passages.  This  probably  derived  its  name  from  a 
fish-market  there.  According  to  Aristotle  {Hist, 
Anim,  viiL  19)  comp.  with  St.  Luke  v.  5,  the 
night  was  the  best  time  for  fishing  operations :  dX/o-- 
KKorrax  W  fuiXurra  ol  lx^6€t  Tp6  ijXlov  dMiroX^t  xcd 
/itrd.  T^p  hdffip — *  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset.* — 
P.  H. 

FITCHES.     [Qetsach.] 

FLACH  or  FLACIUS,  sumamed  Illyricus, 
a  celebrated  theologian  of  the  i6th  century,  was 
bom  at  Albona  in  Istria,  A.D.  1520,  and  died  at 
Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  1575.  In  1539  he  went 
to  Basel,  where  he  was  greatly  aided  in  his  studies 
by  Simon  Gnmaeus  and  others.  From  Basel  he 
repaired  to  Tiibingen  in  154a  In  1 541  he  went 
to  Wittenbei^,  and  heard  there  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon.  In  1544  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Wittenberg.     In  consequence  of  the 
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war  he  was  obliged  to  flv  to  Brunswick,  but  he 
returned  and  resumed  his  functions  in  1549. 
Having  differed  with  Melancthon,  he  left  Witten- 
beiig,  and  established  himself  at  Magdeburg,  where 
he  soon  found  himself  at  the  hes^  of  the  rigid 
Lutherans.  In  1557  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  at  Jena,  In  1562,  being  deprived  of 
his  place,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  states  of  the 
Duke  of  Weimar,  he  retired  to  Ratisbon.  In 
1566  he  was  invited  to  Antwerp,  along  with  others, 
to  take  the  direction  of  the  evangelical  church 
newly  formed  there ;  but  as  it  was  soon  persecuted, 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Strasburg.  Thence  he 
withdrew  to  Frankfurt,  where  he  died.  Flacius 
was  a  learned  theologian ;  but,  like  most  of  the 
rigidly  orthodox,  fiery,  bitter,  and  intolerant  in 
spirit.  He  wrote  a  great  deal :  most  of  it  was  con- 
troversial The  only  works  of  his  that  belong  to 
our  department  are,  Clavis  Scriptura  Sacrte^  B&le, 
1567,  folio  ;  Ghssa  compendiaria  in  Novum  Testa- 
mentum^  B&le,  15  70,  folio  ;  EcclesiasHca  Historia^ 
integram  ecclesiae  Christi  iiUam  secundum  singulas 
cettturias  perspkuo  ordine  complecienSy  Bale,  1559- 
1574,  folio,  13  vols. — Thb  is  the  celebrated  work 
known  as  the  Magdeburg  centuries,  Flacius  was 
assisted  by  various  others  in  its  composition. 
Baronius's  Annates  ecclesiasttci  (1588- 1 607)  were 
undertaken  to  refute  it.  See  Twesten's  MaUhicts 
Flacius  Illyricusy  eine  Vorlesung,  1S44. — S.  D. 

FLAG.    [AcHU.] 

FLAGONS.  The  Hebrew  term  which  b  thus 
translated  in  the  A.  V.  in  all  the  passages  where  it  oc- 
curs, excepting  one,  is  ntS^C^*  which,  according  to 

the  best  modem  lexicographers,  means  a  flat  cake  of 
pressed  grapes.   Gesenius  distinguishes  it  from  p^Y, 

a  bunch  of  dried  grapes,  and  from  MPlTti  a  lump  or 

cake  of  figs,  llie  meaning  flagon  (sextarius)  is 
founded  on  an  erroneous  derivation  from  the  nume- 
ral K^*     It  occurs  in  2  Sam.  vi.  19,  Xd^oyw  drd 

nry<£iH>t/;  similam  frixam  oleo  ;  where  the  words  a^ 
•iviney  in  the  A.V.,  are  an  addition;  i  Chron.  xvl 
3,  dftoplTTiPt  frixam  oleo  similam ;  Cant  iL  5,  ^r 
liApoviy  floribus ;  Hosea  iiL   I,  xifjifAara  fieriL  rra- 
0<5ot,  vinacia  uvarum  ;  the  word  D^39y,  translated 

in  the  A.  V.  wine,  uniformly  means  grapes,  as  in 
the  marginal  reading. 
In  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  xxiL  i^^fiagon  is  used  for  the 

Hebrew  7^,  which  sometimes  means  a  bottle  or 

vessel,  but  often  a  musical  instrument,  probably 
from  its  shape  {Name  eines  bauckigen  Ton-Instru- 
ments^ Fiirst,  H.  W,  B.,%.  v. ),  as  in  the  marginal 
reading,  instruments  of  viols ;  the  Vulg.  has  omne 
V€u  musicorum.  On  the  terms  used  by  the  LXX., 
Schleusner  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. — 
J.  E.  R. 

FLATT,  JoHANN  Fried.  Von,  D.D.,  prelate 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Tiibingen,  was  bom 
20th  Feb.  1759,  and  died  24th  Nov.  1821.  His 
contributions  to  Biblical  literature  consist  chiefly 
of  some  volumes  of  exegetical  lectures  published 
from  his  notes  after  his  death.  We  have,  in  this 
form,  from  his  pen,  Vorlesungen  iib.  d.  Br.  an  dte 
Ga later  und  Ephesier,  Tub.  1823  ;  Varies,  iib.  die 
Br.  an  die  Philipper,  Koloss.  Thessal.  und  an  Phi- 
lem,  Tiib.  1829,  both  edited  by  Kling  ;  Varies,  iib. 
d.  Br.  an  d.  Romer,  Tiib.   1825 ;   Vorla.  iib.  die 


Br.  an  d,  Koriniher,  Tiib.  1833,  both  edited  by 
Hoffmann  ;  Vorles.  iib.  die  Br.  an  den  Tim.  und 
Tit.  nebst  einer  allgem.  Einleitung  iiber  die  Br. 
Pauli,  edited  by  Kling,  Tub.  1831.  The  notes 
in  these  works  are  generally  brief;  but  they  are 
marked  by  sound  learning,  clearness,  and  good 
sense. — W.  L.  A. 

FLAX.      [PiSHTEH.] 

FLEA.     [Par'osh.] 

FLESH  (nba).     This  word  bears  a  variety  of 

significations  in  Scripture  : — 

1.  It  is  applied,  generally,  to  the  whole  ani- 
mated creation,  whether  man  or  beast ;  or,  to  all 
beings  whose  material  substance  is  flesh  (Gen.  vl 
13,  17,  19;  vil  IS,  etc) 

2.  But  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  *  man- 
kind;' and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Hebrew  word 
which  answers  to  that  term  (Gen.  vi.  12  ;  Ps.  xlv. 
3  ;  cxlv.  21  ;  Is.  xl.  5,  6).  In  this  sense  it  is 
used  somewhat  figuratively  to  denote  that  evil 
principle  which  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  to 
God,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  correct  and 
subdue  (Gen.  vl  3  ;  Job  x.  4 ;  Is.  xxxL  3  ;  Matt 
xvi  17;  Gal.  L  16,  etc) 

3.  The  word  '  fl^ '  is  opposed  to  Bto  nephtshy 
*  soul,*  or  *  spirit,'  just  as  we  oppose  body  and  soul 
(Job  xiv.  22 ;  Prov.  xiv.  30 ;  Is.  x.  18). 

4.  The  ordinary  senses  of  the  word,  namely, 
the  flesh  of  men  or  beasts  (Gen.  xli.  2,  19 ;  Job 
xxxiiu  25),  and  flesh  as  used  for  food  (Exod. 
xvl  12  ;  Lev.  vil  19),  are  both  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  see  Food. 

5.  The  word  'flesh'  is  also  used  as  a  modest 
general  term  for  the  secret  parts,  in  such  passages 
as  Gen.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Exod.  xxviil  42 ;  Lev.  xx.  2 ; 
Ezek.  xxiil  20 ;  2  Peter  ii.  7,  8,  10 ;  Jude  7.  In 
Prov.  V.  1 1  the  '  flesh  of  the  intemperate '  is  de- 
scribed as  being  consumed  by  infamous  diseases. — 
J.  K. 

FLEURY,  Claude,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Dec  6, 
1640.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit's  Collie 
at  Clermont.  His  father,  who  was  an  advocate, 
wished  him  to  follow  the  same  profession,  but  his 
preference  for  the  clerical  vocation  was  so  strong, 
that  after  nine  years' oractice  in  the  law,  he  took 
priest's  orders.  In  1072  he  became  tutor  to  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  who  was  brought  up  with  the  Dau- 
phin, and  afterwards  to  the  Count  de  Vermandois, 
a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV. ,  who  died  in  1683.  In 
1689  Fleury  was  appointed  sub-preceptor  (with  the 
illustrious  F^nelon)  to  the  Princes  of  Buigundy, 
Anjou,  and  Bern,  and  on  the  completion  of  their 
education,  was  made  Prior  of  ArgenteuiL  Louis 
XV.  chose  him  for  his  father  confessor  on  account 
of  his  moderation  in  reference  to  the  Jansenist 
controversy,  and  this  office  he  held  till  his  death, 
July  14,  1723.  His  works  are  numerous.  The 
first  was  his  *  Cat^chisme  historique,  Paris,  1679 ; 
translated  into  Spanish  1707,  and  into  German 
1 718.  We  may  also  mention  his  Moeurs  des 
Israelites,  Paris,  168 1,  of  which  there  is  an  English 
translation  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke ;  Moeurs  des 
Chretiens,  Paris,  1662  ;  Institution  au  droit  ecclesi- 
astique,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1687 ;  translated  into  Latin 
by  Gniber  1 724- 1733.  But  his  great  work  is  his 
Histoire  Ecclesiasiique  from  the  Ascension  to  A.  n. 
14 14  ;  Paris,  1691-1720.  A  contimuition,  written 
with  very  inferior  ability,  by  Claude  Fabrc,  a  priest 
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of  the  Oratory,  and  La  Croix,  a  Carmelite  monk, 
brings  the  history  down  to  1778.  Pleury's  own 
work  is  written  in  a  devout  and  liberal  spirit,  with 
a  constant  protest  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  and  the  union  of  the  secular  with  the 
spiritual  power.  A  Latin  translation  (including 
the  continuation)  appeared  at  Augsburg,  1 75  7- 1 793, 
and  a  German  translation  at  Frankfort-on-Maine, 
14  vols.  4to,  1752.  The  *  Abrfgi  de  Vhistoire 
ecclesiastique  de  FUury^  Bern,  1 766,  is  ascribed  to 
Frederic  the  Great.  His  *  Discours  sur  Us  liberUs 
dt  teglise  Gallicane*  was  published  soon  after  his 
death,  Paris,  1724. — ^J.  £.  R. 

FLINT.    [Rock.] 

FLOCKS.    [Pasturage.] 

FLOOD.    [Deluge.] 

FLOUR.    [Bread;  Mill;  Offerings.] 

FLOWERS.    [Plants.] 

FLUTE.    [Musical  Instruments.] 

FLUX,  BLOODY,  a  disease  under  which  the 
father  of  Publius,  the  governor  of  Melita,  laboured 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  visit  to  that  island  (Acts  xxviii. 
8).  Luke,  with  professional  accuracy,  describes 
the  disease  as  wpercX  koX  Swrcvrepla.  Dysentery  is 
always  accompanied  with  febrile  symptoms,  and 
frequently  with  intermittent  fever,  the  presence  of 
which  in  the  case  of  the  father  of  Publius,  Luke 
intimates  by  the  use  of  the  plural  [Fever.] 
Dysentery  b  a  common  disease  in  all  warm  cli- 
mates, and  is  frequently  epidemic ;  it  is  a  disease 
at  once  painful  and  dangerous,  and  it  often  assumes 
a  chronic  form,  which  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It 
has  l>een  suggested  that  it  was  of  chronic  dysentery, 
followed  by  prolapsus  ani,  that  King  Jehoram  died 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  15,  19);  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  historian  speaks  of  Jehoram's  disease,  as  a 
special  and  awful  judgment  inflicted  by  GocJ,  ren- 
ders it  improbable  that  it  was  a  disease  so  fami- 
liar to  the  Jews  as  dysentery  must  have  been. — 
W.  L.  A. 

FLY.     [Arob;  Zebul.] 

FOLD.    [Pasturage.] 

FOOD.  Under  this  he^d  we  shall  consider — 
I.  The  materials  of  food  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  II.  The  methods  of  preparing  them  for  use ; 
leavmg  the  customs  connected  with  the  consumpt 
of  them  to  be  treated  of  under  Meals. 

I.  The  original  grant  of  the  Creator  made  over 
to  man  the  use  of  the  vegetable  world  for  food 
(Gen.  u  29),  with  the  exception  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (Gen.  iL  17),  and 
apparently  also  the  tree  of  life  (iii.  22).  So  long 
as  man  continued  in  Paradise,  he  doubtless  re- 
stricted his  choice  of  food  within  the  limits  thus 
defined ;  but  whether,  as  is  commonly  stated,  we 
are  to  regard  this  as  characteristic  of  the  entire 
period  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the 
grant  of  animal  food  to  Noah  after  the  flood  (Gen. 
ix.  3),  admits  of  doubt.  It  is  doing  no  violence  to 
the  passage  last  cited  to  view  it  rather  in  the  light 
of  an  ordinance  intended  to  regulate  a  practice 
already  in  use,  than  as  containing  the  first  permis- 
sion of  that  practice ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
roan  Is  by  his  original  constitution  omnivorous, 
that  there  are  special  adaptations  in  his  frame,  as 


made  by  God,  for  the  use  of  animal  food,  that  from 
the  beginning  he  was  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
fire,  that  from  the  beginning  there  was  a  distinction 
known  to  him  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
(Gen.  viL  2,  8),  corresponding  apparently  to  a  dis- 
tinction between  animals  good  for  food  and  ani- 
mals not  so,  and  that  the  pastoral  was  as  early  as 
the  agricultural  occupation  among  men ;  it  seems 
more  probable  than  otherwise  that  the  use  of  ani- 
mal food  was  not  unknown  to  the  antediluvians. 
Perhaps  some  fierce  or  cruel  custom  connected  with 
the  use  of  raw  flesh,  such  as  Bruce  found  in  his  day 
among  the  Abyssinians,  and  such  as  Moses  glances 
at  (Exod.  xiL  9),  may  have  prevailed  among  the 
more  barbarous  and  ferocious  of  the  antediluvians ; 
and  it  may  have  been  in  order  to  check  this  that 
the  communication  recorded  Gen.  ix.  2-5  was 
made  to  Noah.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  over- 
looked that,  in  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  the  earlv 
age  of  the  world  was  represented  as  one  in  whicn 
men  did  not  use  animal  food  (Diod.  Sic  i*  43 ; 
ii.  38 ;  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  loi,  ff. ;  xv.  96,  ff". ;  Fast. 

iv.  395»  ff-) 

In  the  Patriarchal  age  the  food  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Hebrews  comprised  the  flesh  of  animals 
both  tame  and  wild,  as  well  as  the  cereals.  We 
read  of  their  using  not  only  cakes  of  fine  meal,  but 
also  milk  and  butter,  and  the  flesh  of  the  calf,  the 
kid,  and  game  taken  by  hunting  (Geiu  xviii.  6-8 ; 
xxvil  3,  4).  They  used  also  leguminous  food,  and 
a  prepartion  of  lentiles  [Adashim]  seems  to  have 
been  a  customary  and  favourite  dish  with  them 
(Gen,  XXV.  34).  They  made  use  also  of  honey 
(B^3T,  either  honey  of  bees  or  syrup  of  grapes), 
spices,  nuts  [Botnim],  and  almonds  [Shaked], 
(Gen.  xliii.  11). 

During  their  residence  in  Egypt  the  Israelites 
shared  in  the  abundance  of  that  land  ;  there  they 
*  sat  by  the  flesh-pots,  and  did. eat  bread  to  the  full' 
(Exod.  xvi.  3) ;  and  amid  the  privations  of  the 
wilderness  they  remembered  with  regret  and  mur- 
muring *  the  fish  which  they  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely;*  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons,  and  the 
leeks  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic*  (Num.  xi.  5). 
These  vegetable  products  have  always  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  abundant  use  also  of  animal  food  by  them 
b  sufficiently  attested  by  the  monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt,  iL  367-374). 

In  their  passage  through  the  wilderness,  the 
want  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  food  was  miracu- 
lously supplied  to  the  Israelites  by  the  manna. 
[Man,  2.]  As  it  was  of  importance  that  their 
flocks  and  herds  should  not  be  wholly  consumed 
or  even  greatly  reduced  before  their  entering  on 
the  promised  land,  they  seem  to  have  been  placed 
under  restrictions'  in  the  use  of  animal  food,  though 
this  was  not  forbidden  (Lev.  xviL  3,  ff".) ;  and  when 
their  longing  for  this  food  broke  out  into  rebellious 
murmurs,  a  supply  was  sent  to  them  by  means  of 
large  flocks  of  a  species  of  partridge  [Selav]  very 
much  in  use  in  the  East  (Exod.  xvi.  11-13  ;  Num. 
xi.  31 ;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  L  60). 

When  they  reached  the  promised  land,    *  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,*  abundance  of 
all  kinds  of  food  awaited   the   favoured  people. 
The  rich  pasture-lands  of  Palestine  enabled  them 

*  The  abundance  of  fish  in  Egypt  is  attested  by 
Diod.  Sic  i«  34,  36 ;  and  Aelian,  De  Nat.  Anim^ 
X.  43. 
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to  rear  and  maintain  large  flocks  and  herds ;  game 
of  various  kinds  was  abundant  in  the  more  moun- 
tainous and  iminhabited  districts  ;  fish  was  largely 
supplied  by  the  rivers  and  inland  seas,  and  seems 
to  have  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  (a 
Chron.  xxxiii.  14 ;  Neh.  iil  3  ;  Matt.  viL  10 ;  xiv. 
'7  ;  XV.  34;  Luke  xxiv.  42 ;  John  xxi.  6-14),  so 
that  the  destruction  of  it  was  represented  as  a 
special  judgment  from  God  (Is.  1:  2 ;  Hos.  iv.  3  ; 
Zeph.  I  3)  [Fish],  In  the  Mosaic  code  express 
r^ulations  are  laid  down  as  to  the  kinds  of  amnuds 
that  may  be  used  in  food  (Lev.  xl;  Deut.  xiv.) 
Those  eixpressly  permitted  are,  of  beasts,  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  hart,  the  roebuck,  the 
fallow-deer,  the  wild  goat,  the  pygarg,  the  wild 
ox,  the  chamois,  and  in  general  every  beast  that 
parteth  the  hoof  and  cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two 
claws  [that  is,  where  the  hoof  is  completely  parted, 
and  each  part  is  separately  cased  m  bone],  and 
cheweth  the  cud ;  oifoh^  all  that  have  scales  and 
fins ;  t>{  fowls,  all  clean  birds,  that  is,  all  except 
the  carnivorous  and  piscivorous  birds ;  of  insects, 
the  locust  [Arpeh],  the  bald  locust  [Saleam],  the 
beetle  [Chargol],  and  the  grasshopper  [Chaoab]. 
Whether  the  Hebrews  attended  to  the  rearing  of 
gallinaceous  fowls  remains  matter  of  doubt  [Bar- 
BURiM  ;  Birds;  Cock.] 

Besides  animals  declared  to  be  unclean,  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  use  as  food  anjrthing 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  idols  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
15) ;  animals  which  had  died  of  disease  or  been 
torn  by  wild  beasts  (Exod.  xxii.  31 ;  Lev.  xxil  8 ; 
comp.  Ezek.  iv.  14),  and  certain  parts  of  animals, 
viz.,  the  blood  (Lev.  xxvii.  10;  xix.  26;  Deut. 
xii.  16-23),  the  fat  covering  the  intestines,  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  fat  covering  them,  the  fat  of  any 
part  of  the  ox,  or  sheep,  or  goat,  especially  the  fat 
tail  of  certain  sheep  (Exod.  xxix.  13-22 ;  Lev.  iil 
4-9,  10 ;  ix.  19).  They  were  also  forbidden  to 
use  any  food  or  liquids  occup3ring  a  vessel  into 
which  the  dead  body  of  any  unclean  beast  had 
fallen,  as  well  as  all  food  and  liquids  which  had 
stood  uncovered  in  the  apartment  of  a  dead  or  dying 
person  (Num.  xuc.  15).  The  eating  of  a  kid  boiled 
m  the  milk  or  fat  of  its  mother  was  also  prohibited 
(Exod.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  26;  Deut  xiv.  21).  These 
restrictions  rested  chiefly,  doubtless,  on  religious 
and  theocratic  grounds  [Fat],  but  for  some  of 
them  reasons  o?  a  sanitary  kind  may  also  have 
existed.  It  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  theocra- 
tic system  that  the  people  should  be  constantly 
surrounded  by  what  reminded  them  of  their  se- 
paration to  Jehovah,  and  the  need  of  keeping 
themselves  free  from  all  that  would  level  or  lower 
the  distinction  between  them  and  the  nations 
around  them.  For  this  reason  specific  restric- 
tions w^ere  laid  upon  their  diet,  wnich  were  not 
attended  to  by  other  nations,  nor  were  in  every  case 
insisted  on  in  the  case  of  strangers  dwelling  with- 
in their  bounds  (Deut.  xiv.  21).  This  does  not, 
however,  preclude  our  admitting  that  reasons  of  a 
social  or  political  kind  may  have  also  conspired  to 
render  these  restrictions  desirable.  In  warm  cli- 
mates the  importance  of  avoiding  contagion  ren- 
ders the  utmost  caution  necessary  in  handling  what- 
ever may  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a 
corpse  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  adi- 
pose matter  in  food  requires,  in  such  climates,  to 
l)e  restricted  within  narrow  limits.  The  peculiar 
prohibition  of  a  kid  boiled  in  its  mother's  milk 
was  ordained  probably  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 


conformity  to  some  idolatrous  usage,  or  for  the 
purpose  generally  of  encouraging  humane  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  towards  their  domesti- 
cated animals  (Winer,  R,  W,  B.,  art.  Speisegesetse ; 
Spencer,  De  Legg,  Hebr.  RUualL,  bk.  il  ch.  8; 
Michaelis,  Mos.  Reckt,  iv.  200). 

Subject  to  these  restrictions,  the  Israelites  were 
free  to  use  for  food  all  the  produce  of  their  fer- 
tile and  favoured  land.  'Thou  shalt  bestow  thy 
money,'  said  God  to  them,  'for  whatsoever  thy 
soul  lusteth  after,  for  oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for 
wine,  or  for  strong  drink,  and  thou  shalt  eat  there- 
of before  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  re- 
joice, thou  and  thy  household'  (Deut  xiv.  26). 
And  in  the  enumeration  of  blessings  conferred  by 
God  on  Israel,  we  find  '  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and 
oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock,  butter  of  kine,  and  milk 
of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed 
of  Basnan,  and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of 
wheat,'  specified  as  among  his  free  gifts  to  his 
people  (Deut  xxxii.  13,  14).  Though  allowed 
this  wide  range,  however,  of  animal  food,  the 
Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have  in  ordinary  life 
availed  themselves  of  it  The  usual  food  of  the 
people  appears  to  have  consisted  of  milk  and  its 
preparations  [MiLK ;  Cheese],  honey,  bread,  and 
vegetables  of  various  sorts ;  and  only  at  the  royal 
table  was  animal  food  in  daily  use  (i  Kings  iv.  23  ; 
Neh.  V.  18).  The  animals  commonly  used  for 
food  were  calves  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  I  Sam.  xxviiL  24 ; 
Amos  vL  4) ;  these  were  fattened  for  the  purpose, 
and  hence  were  called  failings,  or  fatted  calves 
{fih<rx/in  ffiT€VT6s,  Luke  xv.  23 ;  virtard.  Matt 
xxii.  4) ;  lamds  (2  Sam.  xii.  4 ;  Amos  vi.  4) ; 
sAeep  (I  Sam.  xiv.  34;  xxv.  18;  i  Kings  iv.  23) ; 
0xen  stall-fed,  or  from  the  pastures  (i  lungs  i.  9 ; 
iv.  23  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  2 ;  Matt,  xxil  4) ;  ^  cattle 
{tV^h,  a  particular  kind  of  the  bovine  genus  pecu- 
liar to  Bashan,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  species 
of  buffalo  or  ure-ox,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  fatling  or  fatted  calf  above  mentioned,  2  Sam. 
vi  13 ;  I  Kings  i.  9 ;  Amos  v.  22  ;  Ezek.  xxxix. 
18) ;  Aids  (i  Sam.  xvL  20) ;  and  various  kinds  of 
game,  such  as  the  aj'il,  the  tsedi,  and  the  jachmur 
(I  Kings  V.  3  pv.  23,  A.  V.])  The  articles  brought 
by  Abigail  to  David  were  bread,  sheep,  parched 
[roasted)  com,  raisins,  and  figs  (i  Sam.  xxv.  18); 
when  Ziba  met  David  on  his  flight  from  Absalom 
he  brought  to  him  bread,  raisins,  and  summer 
fruits  [Fruits]  (2  Sam.  xvl  i) ;  and  the  present 
of  Barzillai  to  the  king  consisted  of  wheat,  barley, 
flour,  roasted  com,  beans,  lentils,*  honey,  butter, 
sheep,  and  cheese  (2  SaoL  xvii.  28).  We  may  pre- 
sume from  this  that  these  formed  the  principal 
articles  of  food  among  the  Jews  at  this  time. 
Besides  raisins  or  grapes  dried  in  the  sun,  they 
used  grapes  pressed  into  cakes  (ilC^E^) ;  they  had 

also  fig-cakes  (Dv3*!)*    On  special  occasions  they 

probably  indulged  in  more  costly  viands ;  in  times 
of  famine  they  resorted  to  even  very  vile  food  ;  in 
seasons  of  affliction  they  abstained  from  all  deli- 
cacies, and  even  sometimes  from  all  food ;  and  to 

•  The  text  rec.  repeats  ^^  twice  in  this  pas- 
sage ;  in  the  former  instance  the  A.  V.  renders  it 
by  *  parched  com,'  in  the  latter  by  '  parched  pulse.'* 
De  wette  translates  the  latter  *'auch  gerostet.' 
It  is  wanting  in  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  is 
probably  to  be  omitte^l. 
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Eiisoneis  the  food  allowed  seems  to  have  been  only 
read  and  water  (i  Kings  xxii.  27  ;  Jer.  xxxviL  21). 
Besides  the  vegetables  above  mentioned,  the 
Jews  were  acquainted  with  the  melon,  the  cucum- 
ber, the  mallow,  the  leek,  the  onion,  garlic,  and 
bitter  herbs  [Abattichim  ;  QiSHUiM;  Malluach; 
Chatzir;  Betzal;  Shumim;  Merorim].    In  Job 

vi  6  mention  is  made  of  rfiJDpn  yit  which  Ge- 

senius  would  translate  purslain-slime^  or  purslain- 
^roth  =  something  extremely  insipid  ( T^es.  p.  480). 
The  reasons  he  gives  for  this  are  not  without  force, 
but  cannot  be  held  conclusive.  The  A.  V.  follows 
the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  which  Rosenmiiller, 
Ewald,  etG,  also  approve  ;  Lee  {in  lac.)  and  Fiirst 
prefer  understanding  it  of  the  whey  of  curdled  milk ; 
Kenan  translates  it  Utus  de  la  mauve. 

The  drinks  of  the  Hebrews  were,  besides  water, 
which  was  their  ordinary  beverage,  milk,  wine, 
and  *13C^,  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  strong 
drink  [ShecharJ.  To  give  the  water  a  greater 
relish,  they  probably  sometimes  dissolved  a  por- 
tion of  fig-cake  in  it,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  Arabs  at  the  present  day  (Niebuhr,  Arab,  p. 
57).  The  wines  used  were  of  various  sorts,  and 
sometimes  their  effect  was  strengthened  by  ming- 
ling different  kinds  together,  or  by  the  mixture 
with  them  of  drugs  (Ps.  Ixxv.  9  ;  Prov.  ix.  23,  30  ; 
Is.  V.  22).  A  species  of  delicacy  seems  to  have 
been  furnished  by  *  spiced  v/ines,'  that  is,  wines 
flavoured  by  aromatic  nerbs,  or  perhaps  simply  by 
the  juice  of  the  pom^ranate  (Song  viii.  2).  No 
mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of  the  mixing  of  water 
with  wine  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  it ;  the  refe- 
rence in  Is.  i.  22  being  to  the  adulteration  of  wine 
by  fraudulent  dealers  ;  but  the  habit  was  so  com- 
mon in  ancient  times  (comp.  Odyss,  L  no;  ix. 
208  ff. ;  Hippocrates  De  Aforb,  ill  30 ;  Lucian 
A  sin.  vii.  ;  Pun.  Hist,  Nat.  xxiii.  22)  that  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  was  known  also  among  the 
Hebrews  [Wine].   Vinegar,  J'Dh,  was  also  used  by 

them  as  a  means  of  quenching  thirst  (Ruth  ii.  14 ; 
Num.  vi.  3) ;  mixed  with  oil  this  is  still  a  favourite 
in  the  East,  and  mixed  with  water  it  was  drunk 
by  the  Roman  soldiers  and  poor  under  the  name  of 
fosca  (Plin.  N.  H.  xix.  29 ;  xxii.  58 ;  Plant.  Mil. 
Glor.  iii.  2,  23). 

The  Hebrews  made  use  of  condiments  to  heighten 
the  flavour  of  their  dishes  as  well  as  of  spices  to  in- 
crease the  effect  of  their  wines.  Besides  the  gene- 
ral condiment  salt,  they  used  cummin,  dill  [Ane- 
thon],  mint  [Heduosmon],  coriander  [Gad], 
rue  [Pecanon],  mustard  [Sinapis],  and  the  seeds 
of  an  herb  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  nV[^ 

• 

[Qetsach],  Sometimes  their  made  dishes  were 
so  richly  flavoured  that  the  nature  of  the  meat  used 
could  not  be  discovered  (Gen.  xxvii.  9,  25).  Be- 
sides myrrh,  with  which  they  flavoured  their  wines, 
the  Hebrews  used  various  odoriferous  products 
[Ahaum  ;  KopHER  ;  Qetzia  ;  Qiddah  ;  QlN- 
namon]  ;  but  whether  they  used  any  of  these  with 
food  is  uncertain. 

II.  The  early  acquaintance  of  the  race  with 
the  use  of  fire  renders  it  probable  that  from  the 
beginning  men  used  some  process  of  cooking  in 
the  preparation  of  their  food,  except  in  the  case 
of  such  products  as  are  more  agreeable  to  the 
ralate  in  a  crude  than  in  a  concocted  state. 
The  cereals  were  sometimes  eaten  raw  (Lev. 
xxiii.  14 ;  Deut  xxiii.  25 ;  2  Kings  iv.  42 ;  Matt 


xii.  i) ;  but  from  an  early  period  it  was  custo- 
mary to  roast  the  grains,  and  so  prepare  them  for 
food  (Lev.  ii.  14 ;  comp.  Robinson,  B.  R.  ii.  394). 

This  received  the  name  of  ^p,  more  fully  2^3K 

e^K  ^^i>p  and  K^i>j3,  A.  V.    'parched  com;'  and 

was  eaten  either  dry  or  formed  into  a  sort  of  por- 
ridge, perhaps  something  after  the  manner  of  the 
pilaw  in  the  EaA  at  the  present  day.  This  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  ;  even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Virgil  roasting  was  a  recognised  method  of 
preparing  com  for  use  {Georg.  i  267),  though  this 
may  have  been  only  preparatory  to  bruising  it 
(comp.  Servius  on  Aen.  i  179  ;  Plin.  N.  H.  xviiL 
18,  23).  For  the  preparation  and  kinds  of  bread  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews,  see  Bread  and  Mill. 

Vegetables  were  cooked  by  boiling,  and  seem  to 
have  been  made  into  a  pottage  (l^p,  the  niph. 

part  of  T^t,  to  boil^  Gen.  xxv.  30,  34 ;  2  Kings 
iv.  38,  39),  probably  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  some  oily  substance,  such  as  butter  or  fat,  or  by 
having  bones  and  gristles  boiled  down  with  them 
as  is  still  customary  in  the  East  (Shaw,  Travels^ 
p.  125,  cited  by  Jahn^  Archtrol.  I.  ii.  p.  190). 

When  animal  food  was  to  be  used,  the  animal 
was  killed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  all  the  blood 
to  leave  the  carcase,  in  order  scrupulously  to  ob- 
serve the  prohibition,  Exod.  xxii.  31.  Among  the 
modem  Tews,  this  is  accomplished  by  cutting  the 
throat  01  the  animal  quite  through,  and  then  sus- 
pending the  carcase  so  as  to  allow  all  the  blood  to 
run  out ;  the  entrails  with  the  fat  are  removed,  the 
nerves  and  veins  extracted,  and  strict  search  is 
made  lest  any  drop  of  blood  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  any  part  (Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud.  c.  xxvii.) 
The  flesh  thus  prepared  for  cooking  was  com- 
monly boiled  in  water  (^3  Pih.  of  7E?a),*  pro- 
bably also  sometimes  in  milk  as  is  still  the  case 
among  the  Arabs.  Before  being  put  into  the  pot, 
the  flesh  freed  from  the  skin  appears  to  have  been 
cut  into  small  pieces,  or  perhaps  this  was  done 
during  the  process  of^  cooking  (Mic.  iii.  3,  comp. 
Hitzig,  in  loc.)  The  broth  and  the  flesh  were 
served  up  separately  (judg.  vi.  19),  and  both  were 
eaten  with  bread.  Salt  was  used  to  season  the 
food,  spices  were  also  occasionally  introduced,  and 
highly  flavoured  dishes  were  sometimes  prepared 
(Ezek.  xxiv.  10 ;  Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Prov.  xxiii.  3). 
For  boiling,  the  caldron  or  pot  was  used  [Caldron]; 
and  the  fuel  was  commonly  wood,  especially  thorns 
(Eccles.  viu  6;  Ps.  Iviii.  9;  Is.  xUv.  16;  Ezek. 
xxiv.  10),  sometimes  the  dried  excrement  of  ani- 
mals (Ezek.  iv.  15),  a  species  of  fuel  still  much 
used  in  the  east  (Irby's  and  Mangles*  Travels^  p. 
172;  Rae  Wilson's  Travels^  ii.  156;  Huc*s  Travels, 
passim).      Food  was  also    prepared   by  roasting 

(HTV)-     This  was  regarded  as  the  more  luxurious 

mode  of  preparation,  and  was  resorted  to  chiefly 
on  festive  occasions.  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be 
roasted  whole  (Exod.  xii.  4,  6),  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  was  the  usual  method  of  roasting 
flesh;   it  is  more  probable  that  the  ancient  He- 

*  The  radical  meaning  of  this  word  seems  to  be 
the  bringing  of  anything  to  a  fit  state  for  food; 
hence  it  is  used  of  the  ripening  of  grain  (Joel  iv. 
[A.  V,  iii.]  13),  and  of  cooking  generally  by  what- 
ever means  done  (Ezek.  xxiv.  5 ;  Deut  xvi.  7). 
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brews,  like  the  modem  Arabs,  roasted  their  meat 
in  small  portions,  by  means  of  short  spits  of  wood 
or  metal  placed  near  the  fire,  and  tnmed  as  the 
process  of  cooking  required  (comp.  Odyss.  iii.  461-2 
et  saept;  II.  i.  465,  etc)  Birds  were  roasted 
whole  on  such  a  spit  The  Persians  roast  lambs 
and  calves  entire,  by  placing  them  in  an  oven 
( Tavemier  i.  269 ;  Chardm  iiL  88),  and  this  may 
also  have  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews.  Among 
the  poor,  locusts  were  eaten  roasted,  as  is  stifi 
common  among  the  Arabs,  whose  method  of 
cooking  them  is  as  follows:  the  feet  and  wings 
having  been  plucked  off,  and  the  entrails  taken 
out,  the  body  is  salted,  and  then  roasted  by  means 
of  a  wooden  spit,  on  which  a  row  of  bodies  simi- 
larly prepared  are  strung.  Fish  were  usually 
broiled  (Luke  xxiv.  42 ;  John  xxi.  9),  but  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  sometimes  cured,  or  at  least 
brought  into  a  state  in  which  they  could  be  used 
without  further  cooking  (Matt.  xiv.  17,  19;  xv.  34, 
36).     In  either  case  they  were  eaten  with  bread. 

In  primitive  times,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
presided  over  the  cooking  of  the  food,  as  the 
master  of  the  house  charged  himself  with  the 
slaughtering  of  the  animals  required  (Gen.  xviii.  6, 
8 ;  Jwdg.  vi.  19 ;  comp.  //.  xxiv.  622,  and  Odyss. 
ii.  300).  Among  the  Egyptians,  servants  who 
were  professional  cooks  took  chaige  of  preparing 
the  food  (Wilkinson  Anc.  Ejo^pt.,  li.  382  fT.) ;  and 
in  later  times  among  the  Hebrews,  similar  func- 
tionaries were  employed,  both  male  and  female 
(naO,  I  Sam,  ix.  23,  24;  nnSD,  i  Sam.  viii.  13). 

The  culinary  utensils  were  1^"1D,  a  deep  pan  (Num. 
xi.  8;  Judg.  vi.  19;  I  Sam.  vl  14);  T»D;  Til; 
nn^^g  [Caldron];  iVS,  a  basin  or  pan  (Exod. 
XXX.  18;  I  Sam.  ii.  14);  i^D;  r\ih^\  flD  [Dish]; 
ninOt  an  iron  pan;  riK^mD,  a  frying  pan 
(Lev.  ii.  5-7 ;  viL  9) ;  0^^3/1,  pans  (i  Chron.  ix. 

31) ;  3^D,  ^fork  or  flesh-hook  with  which  flesh  was 

drawn  from  the  pot  (i  Sam.  iL  13,  14),  and  per- 
haps the  flesh  separated  from  the  bones  in  the  pot 
(Mic.  iiL  3) ;    DH^a,  a  word  of  doubtful  signifi- 

cancy,  rendered  bv  the  LXX  x<^P^o*€f  (Lev.  xl 

34),  by  the  Syr.    (  ■  ^\   LulS^  place  of  pots^  by 

Gesenius  range  for  pots,  by  Fiirst  hearth  for  cook- 
ing, consisting  of  two  rows  of  stones  meeting  at  an 
angle,  by  Rosenmiiller  a  place  in  the  hearth  under 
which  was  fire,  and  on  the  surface  of  which  were 
orifices,  ovei  which  pots  were  placed,  and  by  Kno- 
bel  an  earthenware  stew-pan  (Ravius,  De  re  cibaria 
vet.  Heb.,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1768;  VvsezM  Anti^uitas 
Jlebr.  p.  388  flf.;  Jahn  Archccohgie,  I  Th.,  Bd  ii. 
p.  167  fr.  ;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  II.  ch. 
5-7).-W.  U  A. 

FOOL.  The  fool  of  Scripture  is  not  an  idiot, 
but  an  at)surd  person  ;  not  one  who  does  not 
reason  at  all,  but  one  who  reasons  wrong ;  also 
any  one  whose  conduct  is  not  regulated  by  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  religion.  Foolishness,  therefore, 
is  not  a  condition  of  privation,  but  a  condition  of 
wrong  action  in  the  intellectual  or  sentient  being, 
or  in  both  (2  Sam.  xiii.  12,  13;  Ps.  xxxviiL  5). 
In  the  Proverbs,  however,  *  foolishness  *  appears 
to  be  sometimes  used  for  lack  of  understanding, 
although  more  generally  for  perverscness  of  wiU. 


FOOT.  Of  the  various  senses  in  which  the  word 
'foot'  is  used  in  Scripture,  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable.  Such  phrases  as  the  *  slipping* 
of  the  foot,  the  'stumbling'  of  the  foot,  'from  head 
to  foot'  (to  express  the  entire  body),  and  '  foot- 
steps' (to  express  tendencies,  as  when  we  say  of 
one  that  he  walks  in  another's  footsteps),  require 
no  explanation,  being  common  to  most  languages. 
The  extreme  modesty  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  has  perhaps  seldom  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, dictated  the  use  of  the  word  'feet*  to 
express  the  parts  and  the  acts  which  it  is  not 
allowed  to  name.  Hence  such  phrases  as  the 
•  hair  of  the  feet,'  the  '  water  of  the  feet,*  '  be- 
tween the  feet,'  '  to  open  the  feet,'  '  to  cover  the 
feet,'  all  of  which  are  sufficiently  intelligible,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  last,  which  certainly  does  not 
mean  'going  to  sleep,'  as  some  interpreters  sug- 
gest, but  '  to  dismiss  the  refuse  of  nature.' 

'To  be  under  any  one's  feet'  denotes  the  subjec- 
tion of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  or  of  a  servant  to 
his  master  (Ps.  viiL  6 ;  comp.  Heb.  ii  8  ;  i  Cor. 
XV.  25) ;  and  was,  doubtless,  derived  from  the  sym- 
bolical action  of  conquerors,  who  set  their  feet  upon 
the  neck  or  body  of  the  chiefs  whom  they  had  van- 
quished, in  token  of  their  triumph.  This  custom 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Josh.  x.  24), 
and  is  figured  on  the  monuments  of  l^ypt,  Persia, 
and  Rome.     See  an  instance  in  the  cut  No.  215* 

In  like  manner,  '  to  be  at  any  one's  feet,'  is  used 
for  being  at  the  service  of  any  one,  following  him, 
or  willingly  receiving  his  instructions  (Judg.  iv.  10). 
The  passage  (Acts  xxil  3)  where  Paul  is  described 
as  bemg  brought  up  *  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,'  will 
appear  still  clearer,  if  we  understand  that,  as  the 
Jewish  writers  allege,  pupils  actually  did  sit  on  the 
floor  before,  and  therefore  at  the  feet  of  the  doctors 
of  the  law,  who  themselves  were  raised  on  an  ele- 
vated seat 

'  Lameness  of  feet'  generally  denotes  affliction  or 
calamity,  as  in  Ps.  xxxv.  15  ;  xxxviii.  18 ;  Jer.  xx. 
10  ;  Micah  iv.  6,  7 ;  Zeph.  iii.  19. 

'To  set  one's  foot'  in  a  place  signifies  to  take 
possession  of  it,  as  in  Deut  i.  36 ;  xL  34,  and  else- 
where. 

*  To  water  with  the  feet'  (Deut  xi.  10)  implies 
that  the  soil  was  watered  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
garden,  in  which  the  small  channels  for  irrigation 
may  be  turned,  etc.,  with  the  foot.     [Garden.] 

An  elegant  phrase,  borrowed  from  the  feet,  oc- 
curs in  GaL  ii.  14,  where  St.  Paul  says,  '  When  1 
saw  that  they  walked  not  uprightly' — literally,  'not 
with  a  straight  foot,'  or  *  did  not  foot  it  straightly.' 

Nakedness  of  feet  expressed  mourning  (Ezek. 
xxiv.  17).  This  must  mean  appearing  abroad  with 
naked  feet ;  for  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
Jews  never  used  their  sandals  or  shoes  within  doors. 
The  modem  Orientals  consider  it  disrespectful  to 
enter  a  room  without  taking  off  the  outer  covering 
of  their  feet  It  is  with  them  equivalent  to  un- 
covering the  head  among  Europeans.  The  prac- 
tice of  feet- washing  implies  a  similar  usage  among 
the  Hebrews  [Feet,  Washing  of].  Uncovering 
the  feet  was  also  a  mark  of  adoration.  Moses  put' 
off  his  sandals  to  approach  the  burning  where  the 
presence  of  God  was  manifested  (Kxod.  iiL  5). 
Among  the  modem  Orientals  it  would  be  regarded 
the  height  of  profanation  to  enter  a  place  of  wor- 
ship wth  covered  feet.  The  Egyptian  priests  offi- 
ciated barefoot ;  and  most  commentators  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Aaronite  priests  served  with  bare 
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fctt  m  the  tabernacle,  as,  according  to  all  the  Jewish 
ivritets,  they  did  afterwards  in-  the  temple,  and  as 
the  frequent  washings  of  their  feet  enjoined  by  the 
law  seem  to  imply.    [Sandals]. 

The  passage,  *How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad  tidings, 
that  publisheth  peace'  (Is.  lil  7),  appears  to  signify 
that,  although  the  feet  of  messengers  and  travellers 
are  usually  rendered  disagreeable  by  the  soil  and 
dust  of  the  way,  yet  the  feet  of  these  blessed  mes- 
sengers seemed,  notwithstandmg,  even  beautiful, 
on  account  of  the  glad  tidings  which  they  bore. 

Respecting  the  *  washing  of  feet,'  see  Ablution 
and  "^ASHiNa— J.  K. 

FOOTMEN.  This  is  the  rendering  in  the  A. 
V.  of  two  distinct  Hebrew  words,  i.  D^^JI,  the 
pL  of  ^J\  from  731,  a  foot,  used  as  a  military  term 

to  designate  the  infantiy  of  an  army  (i  Sam.  iv. 
10 ;  XV.  4 ;  2  Sam.  x-  6 ;  Ter.  xiL  5)  [Army],  or 
those  simply  who  journeyed  on  foot,  whether  sol- 
diers or  not  (Exod.  xii.  37  ;  Num.  xi.  21).  In 
this  latter  case  the  word  probably  indicates  the 
malt  portion  of  the  company,  those  who  walked 

whilst  the  females  rode,  like  the  Arabic  (J»5^ j» 

ra/u/,  a  man.  Sometimes  the  word  is  joined  with 
C^K>  35  in  Judg.  XX.  2. 

2.  DVl,  pi.  of  jn,  the  part,  of  pi,  to  run  (i 

Sam.  xxii.  17).  In  this  passage  the  word  desig- 
nates the  body-guard  or  messengers  of  a  king ;  and 
so  also  in  2  Sam.  xv.  I  ;  I  Kings  L  J  ;  2  Kings  x. 
25  ;  xi.  4,  6,  1 1,  13  [A-  V.  *  guard*].  Whether 
these  Katsim  were  the  same  as  the  Pelethitts  in 
David's  guard  admits  of  doubt ;  at  any  rate  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  they  were.  In  the  book 
of  Job  jn  is  used  to  designate  a  svnft  messenger 
(ix.  25),  and  hence  a  weaver^ s  shuttle  (viL  6).  In 
Esther  iii.  13,  15,  viii.  14,  it  is  used  to  designate 
the  messengers  of  the  Persian  kings. — W.  L.  A. 

FORBES,  Patrick,  of  Corse,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, was  bom  in  1561,  and  died  in  1635.  He 
studied  at  Glasgow  and  SL  Andrews  under  the 
illustrious  Andrew  Melville.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  succeeded  to  the  family  property,  and  in- 
tending to  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  he 
took  up  his  alxxie  at  Corse.  Having  been  induced, 
however,  by  his  friends  to  take  orders,  he  was 
orrlained  in  his  48th  year,  and  became  episcopal 
minister  of  Keith.  In  1618  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  office  he  conducted 
himself  iii  such  a  manner  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
Burnet,  he  'greatly  allayed  and  almost  conquered 
the  distempered  judgments  and  perverse  and  turbu- 
lent humours  of  divers  in  his  diocese.*  As  chan- 
cellor of  King's  College,  he  did  much  to  restore  that 
ancient  institution  to  vigour.  He  wrote  Exercita- 
ticnes  <U  VeHw  Dei;  Disputatio  de  versionibus  verna- 
adis ;  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Revelation^  pub- 
lished in  1613  (2d  ed.  1614),  and  a  translation  of 
which  into  Latin  appeared  at  Amsterdam  from  the 
pen  of  his  distinguished  son,  John  Forbes,  in 
1646.  The  author  follows  the  historical  scheme  of 
interpreting  the  Apocalypse,  desiring,  '  in  all  sin- 
gleness and  sound  affection,*  to  'contribute  his 
sparkle'  to  the  illustration  of  that  book.  Like  all 
the  literary  productions  of  his  family,  it  displays 
learning,  research,  and  ingenuity ;  but  it  cannot  be 


regarded  as  affording  any  very  material  aid  to- 
w^rds  the  understanding  of  the  1x)ok. — W.  L^  A. 

FORD  (mayp;  Sept.  Jitt^ourw).  The  ori- 
ginal word  (from  13y,  to  pass  over^  cross)  signifies 
simply  z,  passage,  and  is  used  both  in  the  singular 
and  in  the  plural  in  reference  to  the  mountain  pass 
at  Michmash  between  Seneh  and  Bozez  (i  Sam. 
xiv.  4,  and  Is.  x.  29).  Most  frequently  it  is  used 
in  the  plural  to  denote  a  place  of  passage  across  a 
river  or  ford.  Mention  is  repeatedly  made  of  the 
fords  of  Jordan  (Josh.  ii.  7  ;  Judg.  iiL  28 ;  xii.  5,  6 
[passages,  A.  V.]).  These  were  evidently  in  an- 
cient times  few  in  number,  and  well  Known ; 
though  now  the  Jordan  is  fordable  in  hundreds  of 
places  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Geogr.,  art.  Palastina,  p. 
521).  Of  these,  that  named  Bethabarah  was  pro- 
bably the  most  noted  [Bethabarah].  Mention  is 
made  also  of  the  ford  (^3^23)  of  the  Jabbok  (Gen. 
xxxiL  22),  and  the  fords  of  Amon  (Is.  xvi.  2). 
Why  Fiirst,  Knobel,  and  others,  should  suppose  the 
word  in  this  last  passage  to  indicate  the  banks  of 
the  Amon,  including  the  surrounding  country, 
does  not  appear.  The  finSyO  of  the  Euphrates 
(Ter.  IL  32)  were  probably  the  bridges  across  that 
nver  built  by  Nitocris,  as  the  Euphrates  was  not 
fordable  at  Babylon  (Hitzig,  Exeg.  Hb.,  in  loc.) — 
W.  L.  A. 

FOREHEAD.  Marks  upon  the  forehead,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  holy  from  the 
profane,  are  mentioned  in  Ezek.  ix.  4,  and  again  in 
Rev.  viL  3.  These  passages  may  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  customs  of  other  nations.  Thus 
the  Rev.  J.  Maurice,  speaking  of  the  rites  which 
must  be  performed  by  the  Hindoos  before  they  can 
enter  the  great  pagoda,  says,  *an  indispensable 
ceremony  takes  pku:e,  which  can  only  be  performed 
by  the  hand  of  a  Brahmin ;  and  that  is,  the  impress- 
ing of  their  foreheads  with  the  tiluk^  or  mark  of 
different  colours,  as  they  may  belong  either  to  the 
sect  of  Veeshnu  or  Seeva.  If  the  temple  be  that  of 
Veeshnu,  their  foreheads  are  marked  with  a  longi- 
tudinal line,  and  the  colour  used  is  vermilion.  If 
it  be  the  temple  of  Seeva,  they  are  marked  with  a 
parallel  line,  and  the  colour  used  is  turmeric  of 
saffron.  But  these  two  grand  sects  being  again 
sub-divided  into  numerous  classes,  both  the  size 
and  the  shape  of  the  tiluk  are  varied  in  proportion 
to  their  superior  or  inferior  rank.  In  regard  to  the 
tiluk  I  must  observe,  that  it  was  a  custom,  of  very 
ancient  date  in  Asia,  to  mark  their  servants.  It  is 
alluded  to  in  these  words  of  Ezekiel,  where  the 
Almighty  commands  his  angels  to  *  Go  through  the 
midst  of  the  city,  and  set  a  mark  on  the  foreheads 
of  the  men  who  sigh  for  the  abominations  com- 
mitted in  the  midst  thereof  (ix.  4). 

The  classical  idolaters  used  to  consecrate  them- 
selves to  particular  deities  on  the  same  principle. 
The  marks  used  on  these  occasions  were  various. 
Sometimes  they  contained  the  name  of  the  god ; 
sometimes  his  particular  ensign,  as  the  thunderbolt 
of  Jupiter,  the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  ivy  of  Bac- 
chus, etc  ;  or  else  they  marked  themselves  with 
some  mystical  number  whereby  the  god  was  de- 
scribed. Thus,  the  sun,  who  was  signified  by  the 
number  608,  is  said  to  have  been  represented  by 
the  two  numeral  letters  XH. 

If  this  analogy  be  admitted,  the  mark  on  the 
forehead  may  t>e  taken  to  be  derived  from  the 
analogous  custom  among  the  heathen  of  bearing  on 
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their  forehead  the  mark  of  the  gods  whose  votaries 
they  were.  Some,  however,  would  rather  mider- 
stand  the  allusion  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  marking 
cattle,  and  even  slaves,  with  the  sign  of  ownership. 
There  has  been  much  speculation  respecting 
the  mark  itsell     It  was  a  Jewish  notion  that  it 


24X. 

was  the  letter  T)t  because  that  was  the  first  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  word  iDVI,  *the  law,*  as  if  it 
pointed  out  those  who  were  obedient  to  the  sacred 
code ;  or  because  it  was  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  n^nn,  *thou  shalt  live.*  It  is  indeed  al- 
leged that  the  angel  had  orders  to  write  this  mys- 
terious letter  with  ink  upon  the  foreheads  of  the 
righteous,  and  with  blood  upon  the  foreheads  of 
the  wicked  ;  in  the  one  case  signifying,  '  thou 
shalt  live,*  and  in  the  other,  *thou  shalt  die.*  The 
early  Christian  commentators  readily  adopted  the 
notion  that  the  mark  was  the  letter  ri>  but  alleged 
that  its  form  was  that  of  a  cross  in  the  old  Samari- 
tan alphabet  which  was  used  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel. 
Indeed  both  Jerome  and  Origen  distinctly  allege 
that  the  letter  still  bore  that  form  in  their  time: 
and  although  the  letter  does  not  retain  that  form 
in  the  present  Samaritan  alphabet,  there  is  cer- 
tainly evidence  of  its  being  represented  on  old  coins 

by  the  character  "^ ;  and  another  proof  arises  from 

the  fact  of  its  being  represented  by  T  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician. 
It  having  been  thus  settled  that  the  character 
marked  on  the  forehead  was  the  letter  n  in  its  an- 
cient cruciform  shape,  it  was  easy  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  mark  on  the  forehead  denoted 
salvation  by  the  cross  of  Christ 

This  is  very  ingenious ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  mark  was  the  letter  H,  or  any  letter  at  all. 
The  word  employed  is  VI  ^<k/,  and  means  simply  a 
mark  or  sign  (not  a  letter),  and  is  so  rendered  in 
the  Septuagint,  the  Targum,  and  by  the  best  Jewish 
commentators.  The  nam€  of  the  letter  ri  is,  how- 
ever, probably  from  this  word,  and  in  this  fact  we 
have  perhaps  the  source  of  the  conjecture.  It  is, 
however,  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  analogous 

Arabic  word  ^cJj  denotes  a  mark  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  which  was  branded  on  the  flanks  or  necks  of 


horses  and  camels  (Frey tag's  Lix.  Arab,  s.  v.) 
See  Havemick*s  Camnuntar,  iiher  Esekid^  and 
Gill's  Exposition^  on  Ezek.  ix.  4. — J.  K. 

FORESKIN,  the  prepuce,  which  was  taken  off 
in  circumcision.    [Circumcision.] 

FOREST  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  ec^uivalent 
of  three  Hebrew  words.  In  this  article  it  is  pro- 
posed to  define  the  true  meaning  of  these  several 
terms,  and  to  identify  and  describe  the  more  im- 
portant localities  to  which  the  name  forest  is  ap- 
plied in  Scripture. 

Bhh-     This  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  a 

Chaldee  root,  &^n,  '  to  be  entangled,'  and  would 
therefore  signify  'a  thicket*  of  trees  or  bushes, 
such  as  might  afford  a  safe  hiding  place  (cf.  I  Sam. 
xxiii.  15),  and  such  as  is  now  often  seen  in  Pales- 
tine on  the  sites  of  ruined  cities  (cf.  Is.  xvii  9). 
Others  think  it  comes  from  Chn,  '  to  cut  into.' 

The  term  occurs  seven  times  in  Scripture,  but  is 
only  once  rendered  y&r-cf/ — *  In  ikit  forests  (Sept  bf 
rots  dpiz/MHs)  he  built  castles  and  towers  *  (2  Cnron. 
xxviL  4).  The  locality  here  referred  to  appears  to 
be  the  south  of  Judah,. where  the  mountains  were 
formerly,  and  are  in  places  still,  clothed  with 
dwarf  oaks  and  tangled  shrubberies. 
D'niB  is  found  only  three  times  in  the  Bible, 

and  is  once  translated  y^rj-/.  In  Neh.  iL  8  Asaph 
is  called  *  the  keeper  of  the  king's  forest '  (Sept.  rcSi 

ira/Miide£<rov).  DTl&»  like  the  Arabic  <aM^  J,  and 

the  Greek  wapdScKros,  means  an  enclosed  garden  or 
plantation  attached  to  a  palace,  intended  either 
for  ornament  or  for  containing  animals  of  the  chase 
(Eccles.  iL  5  ;  Cant  iv.  13 ;  Xenopk,  Cyrop.  i- 
3-  12). 
"y^  and  rnjT.    This  term  occurs  very  often,  and 

is  usually  rendered  forest^  though  occasionally 
wood  (Deut  xix.  5).  It  signifies  redundancy  or 
luxuriance^  such  as  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  forest 
trees.  It  is  the  name  given  to  all  the  great  primae- 
val forests  of  Syria,  where  the  stately  trees  grew 
(EccL  ii.  6  ;  Is.  xliv.  14),  and  where  the  wild 
beasts  had  their  homes  (Jer.  v.  6 ;  Micah  v.  8). 
Hosea  appears  to  use  it  as  equivalent  to  the  Ara- 
bic -C5»  <*  rugged  and  desolate  place  (il  12),  *  I  will 

destroy  her  vines  and  her  fig-trees  ....  and  I 
will  make  them  a  forest,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  shall  eat  them.* 

The  following  are  the  most  noted  forests  men- 
tioned in  the  O.  T. : — 

1.  *  The  forest  of  Hareth '  (i  Sam.  xxil  5).  The 
Sept.  gives  this  passage  b^  r%  ir6Xe(  *Aptd$f  having 
doubtless  mistaken  11$^  for  y*}f.  The  precise  loca- 
lity of  Hareth  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  some- 
where in  the  south  of  Judah  ;  and  a  comparison 
with  I  Sam.  xxiii.  15  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  was  near  Ziph,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  He- 
bron. 

2.  *  The  forest  {wood)  of  Ephraim '  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  6  ;  Sept.  S/ov/iAcp).  It  was  here  the  army  of 
Absalom  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  slaiiL  It 
lay  near,  probably  a  little  to  the  west  of,  the  town 
of  Mahanaim,  where  David  had  his  head-quarteis, 
and  where  he  received  the  first  tidings  of  the  fate 
of  his  son  (xvii.  26 ;  xviii  24).  Why  a  forest  east 
of  the  Jordan  should  bear  the  name  Ephraim  can- 
not now  be  determined  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain. 
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'  in  the  noble  oaks  which  still  clothe  the  hills-  of 
Gilead  north  of  the  Jabbok,  we  see  the  remnants 
of  '  the  Wood  of  Ephraim,*  and  the  representa- 
tives of  that  *  great  oak '  in  one  of  whose  oranches 
Absalom  was  strangely  imprisoned  (xviiL  9  ;  See 
JJandbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine^  pp.  31 1,  314). 

3.  *  The  forest  of  CarmeL'  This  phrase  is  used 
in  2  Kings  xix.  23,  and  Is.  xxxviL  24,  in  reference 
to  the  same  event,  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  on  the  land  of  Israel — '  I  am 
come  up  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  to  the 
sides  of  Lebanon ;  and  I  will  cut  down  the  tall 
cedars  thereof,  and  the  choice  fir-trees  thereof; 
and  I  will  enter  into  the  height  of  his  border,  the 

/orest  of  his  Camiel^    The  real  meaning  of  the 

last  clause,  ITtDID  'IJT,   seems   to  be  i^  garden 
Jbrest ;    that  is,   the  garden-like  cedar  forests  of 
Lebanon,  to  which  reference  is  made  (See  Keil  on 
Kings,  and  Alexander  on  Isaiah,  in  loc.) 

4.  *  In  the  forest  in  Arabia  *  occurs  in  Is.  xxi. 
13.  Tlie  phrase  is  remarkable,  because  Arabia  is 
a  country  singularly  destitute  of  trees.  In  no 
part  of  it  are  there  any  traces  of  forests.  The 
Sept  translates  the  passage  ip  t^  hpvfi^  itnripas  ; 
and  Lowth  and  others  adopt  it ;  but  the  Masore- 
tic  reading  is  preferable.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  "tJP  in  this  place  is  probably  the  same  as  that 

of  the  Arabic  ^,j  tf  rugged  n^ony  whether  wooded 

or  not. 

5.  *The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon'  is 
several  times  mentioned.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  royal  palace  built  by  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem,  and  used  as  an  armoury  (i  Kings  vii. 
2,  sq.;  X.  17-21  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  16-20).  The  house 
had  '  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars,  with  cedar  beams 
upon  the  pillars,  and  it  was  covered  with  cedar 
above  upon  the  beams.*  Hence,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, its  name  (See  Keil,  in  loc.) 

6.  In  Zech.  xi.  2  there  is  a  singular  expression  : 
*  Howl,  O  ye  oaks  of  Bashan,  for  the  forest  of 
the  vintage  is  come  down,*  The  Hebrew  IJT 
11V3n  rather  signifies  *  the  fortified  forest  *  (Vul- 
gate, saltus  munifus)y  and  it  is  probable  that  Jeru- 
salem is  thus  figuratively  alluded  to,  the  houses 
of  which  are  close  together  as  the  trees  of  a  forest 
(cf.  Micah  iiL  12.  Henderson  on  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets, in  loc, )  The  word  forest  is  frequently  used 
symbolically  to  denote  a  city,  kingdom,  or  govern- 
ment, as  in  Is.  X.  18 ;  xxxiL  19  ;  Jer.  xxL  14,  etc 

There  are  still  some  remnants  of  ancient  oak 
forests  on  the  mountains  of  Bashan,  Gilead,  Hcr- 
mon,  and  Galilee.  One  solitary  grove  of  cedars 
exists  on  Lebanon  ;  but  fir  trees  are  there  abund- 
ant The  other  forests  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  iL 
23  ;  I  Sam.  xiv.  25  ;  vu.  2,  etc.)  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. Yet  here  and  there  in  every  district  of 
the  country,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  one 
meets  with  a  solitary  oak  or  terebinth  of  huge 
dimensions,  as  at  Hebron,  and  the  valley  of  Elah, 
and  Shiloh,  and  Dan.  These  are  the  last  trees  of 
the  forests,  and  serve  to  indicate  what  the  forests 
of  Palestine  once  were.  See  Stanley,  S.  and  P, , 
pp.  121,  314,  354,  1st  ed.;  Handbook  for  S.  and 
y.,  pp.  70,  311,  322,  444,  512,  etc.;  Burckhardt's 
Travels  in  Syria;  Lord  Lindsay's  Travels. — 
J.  L.  P. 

FORNICATION.  In  Scripture  this  word 
occurs  more  frequently  in  its  symbolical  than  in  its 
ofvlinary  sense. 
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In  the  Prophets  woman  is  often  made  the  S3rm- 
bol  of  the  church  or  nation  of  the  Jews,  which  is 
regarded  as  affianced  to  Jehovah  by  the  covenant 
on  Mount  Sinai.  In  Ezek.  xvL  there  is  a  long  de- 
scription of  that  people  under  the  symbol  of  a 
female  child,  growmg  up  to  the  stature  of  a  woman, 
and  then  wedded  to  Jehovah  by  entering  into  cove- 
nant with  him.  Therefore  when  the  Israelites  acted 
contrary  to  that  covenant,  by  forsaking  God  and 
following  idols,  they  were  very  proj)erlv  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  of  a  harlot  or  adulteress, 
offering  herself  to  all  comers  (Is.  i.  21;  Jer.  it  20; 
Ezek.  xvi  ;  Hos.  i.  2;  iii.  11).  And  thus  forni- 
cation, or  adultery  (which  is  fornication  in  a 
married  state),  became,  and  is  used  as,  the  sym- 
bol of  idolatry  itself  (Jer.  iil  8,  9 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  26, 
29;  xxiii.  37).  See  Wemyss's  Clavis  Symb.,  art 
*  Woman.* 

FORSKAL,  Peter,  bom  1736,  was  educated 
at  Gbttingen,  and  after  residing  for  some  time 
at  Upsala  and  Stockholm,  became  professor  at 
Copenhagen.  His  knowledge  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  his  eminence  as  a  naturalist,  led  to 
his  being  appointed  by  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
be  one  of  those  sent  by  him  in  1761  to  visit  Ara- 
bia, and  report  on  its  inhabitants,  productions, 
geography,  etc  He  died  at  Jerim,  a  town  of 
Yemen,  nth  July  1763.  His  companion,  H. 
Niebuhr,  published  from  his  papers,  after  his 
death,  his  Descripiiones  animalium^  avium^  etc.^ 
qiue  in  itinere  OricTti.  observavit,  Kopenh.  1775  » 
and  Flora  ^Egvpt.-Arah.y  etc.^  Ibid.  1775.  These 
works  furnish  valuable  helps  to  the  ehicidation  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  Bible.-:— W.  L.  A. 

FORSTER,  JoHANN,  was  bom  at  Augsburg 
in  1495,  and  died  at  Wittenberg,  December  8,  1556. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  Reuchlin,  and  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  reformed  doctrines.  He  was  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  that  lan- 
guage. He  was  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  lexicon, 
which  claims  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  on  ac- 
count of  the  service  it  rendered  in  emancipating 
the  study  of  this  language  from  the  fetters  imposed 
by  Rabbinical  authority.  A  full  description  of 
this  work  is  given  by  Orme,  Bibl-Bibly  and  long 
extracts  from  the  preface  may  be  found  in  Buddeus, 
Isagoi^e^  p.  145 1.  Its  title  is,  Dictionarium  Ilebmi- 
cum  jVoz'um^  non  ex  Rahbinomm  Commentis  nee 
nostratinm  Doctomm  stulta  imitatione  descriptum 
seii  ex  ipsis  thesauris  Sacrorum  Bibliorumy  et  eorun- 
dem  accuraia  locorum  coUatione  depromptunty  cum 
phrasibus  Scripturae  Veteris  et  Non'i  Testamenti  di- 
ligenter  annotatis  \  Basil,  1557,  fol. — S.  N. 

FORSTER,  JoHANN,    Professor   of   theology- 
at  Wittenberg,  and  Superintendent-General  of  the 
county  of  Mansfeld,  and  who  died  in   16 1 3,   was 
the  author  of  the  following  commentaries  : 

I.  Diexodus  exodi,  auslegung  dcs  andem  Bucks 
Mose  in  huttdert  und  vierzehn  predigfen,  Witt. 
1614,  fol,  and  1625,  4to.  2.  Commentarius  in 
Esaiam\  Witteb.,  4to,  1620,  1664,  1699.  3. 
Commentarius  in  prophetam  Jeremiam  in  quo  non 
tantum  adcurata  analysis  textus  et  conspicua  to/ius 
contextus  exegesis  sed  etiam  varius  singulorum  capi- 
tum  et  omnium  in  iisdem  pivphetiarum  usus  exhi- 
bentur.  This  last  was  published  by  J.  Deutsch- 
mann,  1772  and  1799,  4to. — S.  N. 
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FORTIFICATIONS 

FORTIFICATIONS.  'FENCED  CITIES, 
laventions  for  ihe  deliEnce  of  men  in  socuU  lire  an 
older  tban  history.     The  walls,  towei^  and  gales 


represented  on  Egyptian  monuments,  though  d«- 
im;  back  to  a  perirMi  of  fifteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Mar  evidence  of  an  advanced  state 
of  fortifications--of  walla  built  of  squared  stones,  or 
of  squared  limber  judiciously  placed  on  the  summit 
(^scaiped  rocks,  or  within  the  circumference  of  one 
or  tvn>  wet  ditches,  and  furnished  on  the  summit 
vrith  regular  battlements  to  protect  the  defenders. 
All  these  are  of  later  Invention  than  the  accumula- 
tion of  unhewn  or  rudely  chipped  uncemented 
stories,  piled  on  each  other  in  the  form  of  walls,  in 
the  so-i^led  Cyclopean,  Pelasgian,  Etruscan,  and 
Celtic  styles,  where  there  are  no  ditches,  or  towers, 
or  other  gateways  than  mere  openings  occasionall}' 
left  between  the  enormous  blocks  employed  in  the 
work.  As  the  three  (irst  styles  occur  in  Etruria, 
they  shew  the  progressive  advance  of  military 
architecture,  and  may  be  considered  as  more  primi- 
tive, though  perhaps  posterior  to  the  era  when  the 
progress  of  Israel,  under  Ihe  guidance  of  Joshua, 
expelled  several  Cariaanitish  tribes,  whose  system 
of  civilization,  in  common  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
Western  Asia,  bore  an  Egyptian  type,  and  whose 
toweis  and  battlements  were  remarkably  high,  or 
rather  were  erected  in  veiy  elevated  situations. 
When,  therefore,  the  Israelites  entered  Palestine, 
we  may  assume  that  the  '  fenced  cities'  they  had  to 
attack  were,  according  to  their  degree  of  antiquity. 


fortified  with  more  or  less  of  art,  but  all  with  huge 
stones  in  Ihe  lower  walls,  like  the  Etruscan.  In- 
deed, Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  even  Jeru- 
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salem,  still  bear  marks  of  this  most  ancient  qrstem, 

notwithstanding  that  this  region,  the  connecting 
link  between  Asia  and  Africa,  between  the  trade  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  between  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  whole  earth,  has  been  the  common 
battle-lield  of  all  tlie  great  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
of  modem  times,  where  rub  and  desoUtion,  often- 
times repeated,  have  been  spread  over  every  habit- 


■"•-" 

able  place.  Stones  from  six  to  Rfly  feet  in  length, 
with  suitable  proportions,  can  slill  be  detected  in. 
many  walls  of^the  cities  of  those  r^ons,  wherever 


quarries  existed,  from  Nineveh,  where  beneath  the 
auriace  there  slill  remain  ruins  and  walls  of  huge 
stones,  sculptured  with  bas-relielk,  orlgioally  painted, 
to  Babylon  and  Bassorah,  where  bricks,  sun-dried 
or  baked,  and  stamped  with  letters,  are  yet  found, 
as  well  OS  in  all  the  plains  of  the  rivers  where  that 
material  alone  could  beeasily  procured.    The  wall, 


nCtif\  rAama,  was  sometimes  double  or  liipte  (i 
Chron.  xxiii,  O,  successively  girding  a  rocky  ele- 
vation ;  and  'building  a  city' originuly  meant  the 
of  the  wall. 
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Before  wall-towers,  HITI^D  migdaioih^  were  in- 
trodaced,  the  gate  of  a  city,  originally  single, 
formed  a  kind  of  dtadel,  and  was  the  strongest 
part  of  all  the  defences :  it  was  the  armoury  of  the 
community,  and  the  council-house  of  the  authori- 
ties. '  Sitting  in  the  gate*  was,  and  still  is,  synony- 
mous with  the  possession  of  power,  and  even  now 
there  is  commonly  in  the  fortified  gate  of  a  royal 
palace  in  the  East,  on  the  floor  above  the  doorway, 
a  conncil-room  with  a  kind  of  balcony,  whence  the 
sovefeign  sometimes  sees  his  people,  and  where  he 
may  sit  in  judgmenL  Hence  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment is  not  unfrequenlly  termed  t/t£  PorU^  and  in 
this  sense  allusion  to  gates  often  occurs  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  tower,  mv  tsaroch,  was  another 
fortification  of  the  earliest  date,  being  often  the 
citadel  or  last  retreat  when  a  city  was  taken  ;  or, 
standing  alone  in  some  naturally  strong  position, 
was  intended  to  protect  a  frontier,  command  a 
pass,  or  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  and  deposit  of 


so  called,  but  simply  an  application  of  the  means 
of  defence  to  the  localities,  no  uniformity  of  adap- 
tation existed,  and,  therefore,  we  refer  to  No.  242 
of  our  illustrations,  representing  some  primeval 
fable  of  the  rats  besieging  the  cats  in  their  strong 
tower,  where  regular  hewn  courses  of  stones  in  the 
walls  shew  skill  in  structure,  and  the  inclined 
jambs  of  the  door,  with  double  impost,  experience 
in  obviating  a  too  great  pressure  from  aboYe.     In 


247. 

treasure  in  the  mountains,  when  the  plain  should 
be  no  longer  defensible.  Some  of  these  are 
figured  among  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  in  the 
west  of  England  the  round  towers  of  Launceston, 
Restormel,  Trematon,  and  Plympton,  shew  that 
similar  means  of  defence  were  once  employed  by 
the  Celtae  of  this  island,  who  may  have  derived 
their  knowledge  from  Phcenician  or  Carthaginian 
traders.  Watch-towers,  HBTO  mizpah^  and  m*t3 
Urahy  MV>^D  Uroth,  used  by  shepherds  all  over 
Asia,  and  even  now  built  on  eminences  above  some 
dty  in  the  plain,  in  order  to  keep  a  look-out  upon 
the  distant  country,  were  already  in  use  and  occa- 
sionally converted  into  places  of  defence  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  10 ;  xxvit.  4).  The  gateways  were  closer! 
by  ponderous  folding  doors,  "IJ^  shaery   D^yty 

shatrtm^  the  valves  or  folds,  D^nin  delethiniy  being 
secured  by  wooden  bars :  both  the  doors  and  bars 

were  in  after  times  plated  with  metal.    A  ditch,  pn 

T^n  ^^f  where  the  nature  of  the  locality  required 
it,  was  dug  in  front  of  the  rampart,  and  sometimes 
there  was  an  inner  wall,  with  a  second  ditch  before 
it.  As  the  experience  of  ages  increased,  huge 
'counter  forts,*  double  buttresses,  or  masses  of 
solid  stone  and  masonry  (not  bulwarks*)  were  built 
in  particular  parts  to  sustain  the  outer  wall,  and 
afford  space  on  the  summit  to  place  military  engines 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  15). 
As  there  was  no  system  of  construction  strictly 

*  Bulwark,  from  the  Dutch  bolitferk,  anciently 
called  a  mound,  and  in  the  i6th  century  always 
referable  to  bastion.  Buttresses  of  the  kind  above 
mentioned  still  exist  in  the  Celto- Roman  walls 
at  Pevensey  in  Sussex. 
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the  following  cut  (No.  249),  taken  from  another 
Egyptian  work,  we  have  a  series  of  towers,  that  in 
the  middle  being  evidently  the  citadel  or  keep,  and 
a  gateway  indicating  that  the  wall  is  omitted,  or  is 
intended  by  the  lines  of  the  oval  surrounding  the 
whole.  In  No.  242  there  is  a  scaling-ladder.  In 
No.  249  we  see  a  regular  labarum,  the  most  an- 
cient example  extant  of  this  form  of  ensign,  and 
the  towers  are  manned  with  armed  soldiers.  In 
No.  243,  another  towered  fortress,  garrisoned  with 
troops,  is  surrounded  by  a  double  ditch,  and  ap- 
proached by  bridges,  both  in  front  and  rear.  This 
representation  refers  to  a  city  in  Asia,  attacked  by 
one  of  the  Egyptian  conquering  kings,  anterior  to 
the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  and.  Babylonish  power. 
No.  245  is  taken  from  a  seal,  and  is  a  symbol  of 
Babylon,  where  the  city,  sustained  by  two  lions, 
is  shewn  standing  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
having  an  outer  wall ;  the  inner  rampart  is  flanked 
by  numerous  elevated  and  embattled  towers.  There 
is  another,  but  less  antique  representation  of  Baby- 
lon, with  its  lions  and  towers,  etc.  ;  but  the  battle- 
ments are  squared,  not  pointed,  as  in  the  first.  Not 
very  different  from  these  double  walls  are  those  re- 
presented in  the  Egyptian  painting  copied  in  No.  246. 
riie  towers  are  here  crowded  with  soldiers,  some 
of  whom,  from  the  form  of  their  shields,  are  ob- 
viously Egyptians.     These  are  sufficient  to  give  a 


iSa^ 
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feneral  idea  of  cities  fenced  entirely  by  art ;  but  in 
To.  247  we  give  the  Tsaroch  tower,  taken  from 
one  still  extant  in  Persia,  shewing  a  ditch  and  gate- 
way below  in  the  mound  or  rock,  its  double  outer 
walls  and  inner  keep,  very  like  Launceston  castle. 
This  was  the  kind   of  citadel    which    defended 
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passes,  and  in  the  mountains  served  for  retreat  in 
times  of  calamity,  and  for  the  security  of  the  royal 
treasures ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  confined 
space  within,  and  the  great  elevation  of  the  ram- 
parts, that  private  houses  frequently  stood  upon 
their  summit,  as  was  the  case  when  the  harlot 
Rahab  received  Joshua's  spies  in  Jericho  (Josh.  ii. 
i).-C.H.S. 

FORTUNATUS  {'^ovprowdros),  a  disciple  of 
Corinth,  of  Roman  birth  or  origin,  as  his  name 
indicates,  who  visited  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  re< 
turned,  along  with  Stephanas  and  Achaicus,  in 
chaise  of  that  apostle's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thian church ;  B.C.  59  (i  Cor.  xvi  17). 

FOUNTAIN.  A  greater  uniformity  in  the 
translation  of  Hebrew  terms  would  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  clearness  of  many  passages 
in  the  A.  V.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable 
to  the  vtotA  fountain.  For  example  the  term  ^\^ 
or  T3,  is  rendered  *  fountain  *  in  Jer.  vL  7 ;  *  As  a 

fountain  (Sept.  Xdic«rof),  casteth  out  her  waters.* 

Its  literal  meaning,  like  its  cognate  Arab.  ^,  is 

'well*  or  'pit,'  from  tM,  Arab,    .(j,   'to  dig.' 

It  may  have  living  water  or  not ;  but  it  does  not 
convey  the  idea  of  water  at  all. 
JQBp  is  also  translated  fountain,  in  Eccl.  xii.  6 

(Sept  inryi)).  In  the  two  other  places  where  it  is 
used,  the  A.  V.  has  'spring'  (Is.  xxxv.  7;  xlix. 
10).     It  signifies  a  'source'  or  'spring'  of  water, 

from  the  root  j;33,  Arab,   m  -\j  *  to  gush  or  bub- 


ble forth.' 

"t^pD,  from  the  root  *)^p,  '  to  dig  a  well,'  is  ren- 
dered j^</»/a/>f  in  many  passages,  but  mostly  in  a 
figurative  sense ;  as  *  fountain  of  life '  (Prov.  xiiL 
14)^;  '  fountain  of  wisdom '  (xviiL  4),  etc. 

rP  or  pj|0  is  the  only  proper  equivalent  for  our 

yf  or  A  fountain.  Its  origimd  signification  is 'eye;' 
and  so  it  is  used  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in 
Scripture;  but  it  is  also  frequently  employed  to 
denote  a  fountain  of  living  water  (Gen.  xvL  7)« 
Its  force  and  meaning  are  unfortunately  sometimes 
obscured  by  the  renderin^^  in  the  A.  V.,  'well;' 
as  in  Exod.  xv.  27 ;  in  Elim  *  were  twelve  ivelU  of 
water;'  that  is,  not  artificial  wells,  but  natural 
fountains^  as  still  seen  in  Wady  Ghurundel  (Bart- 
lett's  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,  p.  43). 

Some  of  the  fountains  of  Palestine  are  of  great 
size  and  beauty.  All  the  perennial  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  country  have  their  sources  in  foun- 
tains, and  draw  comparatively  little  strength  from 
surface  water.  Such  are  Uie  fountains  of  the 
Jordan  at  Dan  and  Banias ;  of  the  Abana  at 
Fijeh  and  Zebedany;  of  the  Leontes  at  Chalcis 
and  Baalbek ;  of  the  Orontes  at  Ain  and  Lebweh ; 
of  the  Adonis  at  Afka,  etc.  Palestine  is  a  country 
of  mountains  and  hills ;  and  it  abounds  in  foun- 
tains of  lesser  note.  The  murmur  of  their  waters 
is  heard  in  every  dell;  and  the  luxuriant  foliage 
which  surrounds  them  is  seen  on  every  plain. 
They  have  given  names  to  many  of  its  cities  and 
villages;  as  ^/r-shemesh,  and  ^/f-gedi,  and  En- 
tappuah,  and  Enon,  Advantage  was  taken  of 
these  fountains  to  supply  some  of  the  great  cities 
of  Palestine  with  water.  An  aqueduct  some  ten 
miles  in  length  brought  water  to  Jerusalem  from 
a  fountain  near  Solomon's  Pools.     A  much  longer 


one  conveyed  an  abundant  supply  to  Damascus, 
from  the  great  fountain  at  Fijen.  But  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  works  of  this  kind  are  at 
Tyre,  where  several  copious  springs  were  sur- 
rounded with  massive  walls,  so  as  to  raise  the 
water  to  a  sufficient  height.  Aqueducts,  sup- 
ported on  arches,  then  conveyed  it  to  the  city. 
(See  Handbook  for  S,   and  P.,   pp.    142,   555, 

390). 

Palestine  can  also  boast  of  several  warm  foun- 
tains, famous  from  time  immemorial  for  their 
medicinal  properties.  They  are  confined  to  the 
volcanic  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  most  celebrated 
are  those  of  Tiberias  (or  Hammath,  Josh.  xix.  35), 
Amatha,  near  the  ruins  of  Gadara,  and  Callirhoe, 
on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They 
are  all  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  The 
temperature  of  that  of  Tiberias  is  144*  Fahr. 
{Handbook  for  S,  and  P.,  pp.  310,  320,  423 ;  Plin. 
Hist,  Nat.,  V.  15 ;  Joseph.  Antiq,  xviiL  2.  3 ;  Bell. 
Jud,  i.  33.  5 ;  Lightfoot,  Opp,  ii.  224). 

Fountains  are  much  more  rare  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan,  than  on  the  western.  There 
are  a  few  among  the  mountains  of  GUead ;  out  in 
the  great  plateaus  of  Moab  on  the  south,  and 
Bashan  on  the  north,  they  are  almost  unknown. 
This  arises  in  part  from  die  physical  structure  of 
the  country,  and  in  part  from  the  dryness  of  the 
climate.  Huge  cisterns  and  tanks  were  constructed 
to  supply  the  want  of  fountains. — J.  L.  P. 

FOWL*    [Bird;  Cock.] 

FOWLING.  The  act  of  taking  birds  by  means 
of  nets,  snares,  decoys,  etc,  is  frecjuently  alluded 
to  in  Scripture,  mosUy  in  a  figurative  and  moral 
way.  Birds  of  various  kinds  abound,  and  no 
doubt  abounded,  in  ancient  times,  in  Palestine. 
Canon  Stanley  speaks  of  '  countless  birds  of  all 
kinds,  aquatic  fowls  by  the  lake  side,  partridges 
and  pigeons  hovering,  as  on  the  Nile  bank,  over 
the  ridi  plains  of  (jenesareth'  {Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  427).  The  capture  of  these  for  the  table  or 
other  uses,  would,  we  might  expect,  form  the  em- 
ployment of  many  persons,  and  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  various  methods  to  effect  it     Hence 

We  read  of  the  *  snare,*  HD,  Ps.  xci.  3  ;  cxxiv. 

7 ;  Hos.  ix.  8  :  and  of  the  '  net,'  MCh,  Prov.  i.  17; 

Hos.  viL  11:   'of  the  fowler,'  B^jji'*  or  J^'*  = 

snarer.  In  Hos.  v.  I,  both  net  and  snare  are 
mentioned  together.     The  mokesh  (E^fjlD)  is  used 

synonjrmously  with  the  pack,  Amos  iii.  5.  This 
was  employed  for  taking  either  beasts  or  birds.  It 
was  a  trap  set  in  the  path,  Prov.  vil  23  ;  xxii.  5  : 
or  hidden  on  or  in  the  ground,  Ps.  cxL  o  ;  cxlii  4. 
'  The  form  of  this  springe,  or  trap  net,  appears  from 
two  passages,  Amos  iii.  5,  and  Ps.  Ixix.  23.  It  was 
in  two  parts,  which,  when  set,  were  spread  out 
upon  the  ground,  and  slightly  fastened  with  a 
stick  (trap-stick),  so  that  as  soon  as  a  bird  or 
beast  touched  the  stick,  the  parts  flew  up  and  in- 
closed the  bird  in  the  net,  or  caught  the  foot  of  the 
animal  Thus  Amos  iiL  5,  '  Doth  a  bird  fall  into  a 
snare  upon  the  ground,  when  there  is  no  trap-stick 
for  her?  doth  the  snare  spring  from  the  ground 
and  take  nothing  at  all?  i,e,,  does  anything  hap- 
pen without  a  cause?*  [But  here  the  Mokesk, 
rendered  *  trap -stick,*  is  synonymous  with  the 
pack,  or  snare.]    Ps.  btix.  23,  *  lit  their  table  be- 
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fore  them  become  a  snare ;'  here  the  ItM  is  the 

Oriental  cloth  or  leather  spread  upon  the  ground 
like  a  net  (Robinson's  Ga.)    The  HKH  was  a  net 

spread  or  cast  over  the  bird  or  beast  to  be  caught 
•  Afy  net  also  will  I  spread  upon  kinty  Ezek.  xii.  13 ; 
see  also  Ezek.  xviL  20;  xix.  8;  xxxii.  3.  Con- 
siderable dexterity  must  have  been  required  in  the 
management  of  it 

There  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  decoy  in 
Jer.  V.  27 — '  As  a  cage  full  of  birds,  so  are  their 
houses  0/  deceit  * — ^tame  birds  being  placed  m  the 
trap  cage  to  entice  the  wild  which  were  caught  by 
this  stratagem. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  other  mode  of  fowling 
spoken  of,  or  referred  to,  in  the  Bible  ;  yet,  most 
probably,  the  Egyptian  method,  described  by 
Wilkinson,  was  not  only  known,  but  employed  by 
fowlers  in  Palestine  : — *  Fowling  was  one  of  the 
great  amusements  of  all  classes.  Those  who  fol- 
lowed this  amusement  for  their  livelihood  used  nets 
and  traps  ;  but  the  amateur  sportsman  pursued  his 
game  in  the  thickets,  and  felled  them  with  the 
throw-stick,  priding  himself  on  his  dexterity  in  its 
use.  The  bow  was  not  employed  for  this  purpose, 
nor  was  the  sling  adopted,  except  by  gardeners  and 
peasants,  to  frighten  the  birds  from  the  vineyards 
and  fields.  The  throw-stick  was  made  of  heavy 
wood,  and  flat,  so  as  to  offer  little  resistance  to  the 
air  in  its  flight ;  and  the  distance  to  which  an  ex- 
pert arm  could  throw  it  was  considerable  ;  though 
they  always  endeavoured  to  approach  the  birds  as 
near  as  possible,  under  cover  of  the  bushes  and 
reeds.  It  was  from  one  foot  and  a  quarter  to  two 
feet  in  length,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inch  in 
breadth,  slightly  curved  at  the  upper  end  ;  but  in 
no  instance  nad  it  the  round  shape  and  flight  of  the 
AiLstralian  Boomerang, 

*  On  their  fowling  excursions  they  usually  pro- 
ceeded with  a  party  of  friends  and  attendants, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  members  of  their 
family,  and  even  by  their  young  children,  to  the 
jungles  and  thickets  of  the  marsh-lands,  or  to  the 
lakes  of  their  OMm  grounds,  which,  especially  dur- 
ing the  inundation,  abounded  with  fowl ;  and 
seated  in  punts  made  of  the  papyrus,  they  glided, 
without  disturbing  the  birds,  amidst  the  lofty  reeds 
that  grow  in  the  water,  and  masked  their  approach. 
.  .  The  attendants  collected  the  game  as  it 
fell,  and  one  of  them  was  always  ready  to  hand  a 
fresh  stick  to  the  chasseur  as  soon  as  he  had 
thrown.  They  frequently  took  with  them  a  decoy- 
bird,  and,  in  order  to  keep  it  to  its  post,  a  female 
was  selected,  whose  nest,  containing  eggs,  was  de- 
posited in  the  boat* 

*A  favourite  cat  sometimes  attended  them  on 
these  occasions,  and  performed  the  part  of  a  re- 
triever, amidst  the  thickets  on  the  bank'  (Pop, 
Acct,  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  L  234-8). 

A  word  must  be  added  on  a  Mosaic  regulation 
as  to  birds.  In  Deut  xxii.  6,  7,  whoever  finds  a 
bird's  nest  is  permitted  to  take  the  eggs,  or  the 
young,  but  forbidden  to  take  the  dam  with  them. 
I'his  law  breathes  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence ;  being  obviously  designed  to  prevent  the 
extermination  of  any  species  of  birds,  which  would 
l>e  an  injury  in  a  country  where  annoyiiig  and  de- 
structive insects  abound ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
supplying  a  check  to  their  undue  increase,  which 
would  itself  prove  an  evil, — a  regulation  which  ig- 
norance and  stupid  prejudice  have  often  overlooked 


or  violated,  with  the  natural  disastrous  results  (See 
Kitto's  Pict,  Bib,  in  loc)— I.  J. 

FOX.    [Shual.] 

FRANCKE,  Augustus  Hermann,  a  zealous 
philanthropist  and  learned  theologian,  founder  of 
the  celebrated  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  was  born 
at  Liibeck,  1663,  and  carefully  and  religiously  edu- 
cated by  lus  parents.  At  Gotha  he  passed  through 
the  gymnasium,  and  in  1679  visited  the  university 
of  Erfurt,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew.  Six  months  afterwards  he  visited  the 
university  of  Kiel,  prosecuting  with  renewed  vigour 
his  favourite  studies.  At  Hamburgh  he  enjoyed 
for  two  months  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated 
Hebraeist,  Esra  Edzardi,  who  urged  him  to  read 
the  Hebrew  original  in  course  ;  in  compliance  with 
which  advice  he  read  through  the  Hebrew  Bible 
seven  times  in  one  year.  In  1684  he  accompanied, 
as  companion  and  Hebrew  teacher,  a  young  man 
to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  he  had  further 
opportunity  of  enlarging  his  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  acquired  the  Italian  and  Rabbinic  languages. 
Soon  afterwards  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiv- 
ing the  instructions  of  C.  H.  Sandhagen  in  Scrip- 
ture interpretation  at  Liineberg,  where  his  mind 
passed  through  a  deeper  spiritual  change  than  he 
had  before  experienced ;  religion  gained  an  entire 
influence  over  him,  and  he  consecrated  himself 
wholly  to  God.  On  his  return  to  Leipsic,  he  lec- 
tured on  the  epistles  of  Paul  with  distinguished 
success,  until  envy  raised  an  outcry  a^inst  him, 
and  his  lectures  were  prohibited  by  the  Theological 
Faculty,  1690.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Diaconate  of  the  Augustine  Church  at 
Erfurt,  and  by  his  earnest,  fervent  discourses,  at- 
tracted crowds,  but  envy  and  malice  again  prevailed. 
The  enemies  of  truth  clamoured  against  him,  and 
he  was  ordered  by  an  Electoral  rescript  to  quit  the 

,  city.  In  1691  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  languages  in  the  university  of 
Halle,  to  which  the  pastorale  of  the  Church  of  St. 
George,  in  a  suburb  of  Halle,  was  added.  In  1698 
he  became  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  same  uni- 
versity, in  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death 
in  1727,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  His  labours 
as  pastor,  professor,  and  philanthropist,  were  in- 
cessant, and  at  length  wore  him  out  But,  esti- 
mated by  his  works  in  his  Master's  service,  his  life 
was  a  long  one.  His  principal  productions  in  the 
department  of  biblical  science  are  as  follow  : — i. 
Manuductio  ad  Lectionem  Scriptnrce  Sacra,  Halae, 
1693,  etc,  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Jaccjues 
under  the  title  of,  A  ^uide  to  tlie  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  London,  1 81 3.  2.  Pnelectioncs 
Hermeneulica  ad  ziam  dextre  indagandi  et  expou- 
endi  Sensum  Scriptures  Socric,  etc.,  Halae,  1717* 
3.  Commentatio  de  Scopo  Librorum  Veteris  et  Novi 
Testamenti,  Halae,  1724.  4.  Christus  S,  Scrip- 
tuns  Nucleus,  etc,  translated  from  the  German 
into  Latin  by  H.    Grischovius,  Halae,   1724.     5. 

'  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Prophctarum,  I.  Gcne- 
ralis  ;  1 1.  Specialis  ad  Lectionem  Jonte  qua:  in  reli- 
quis  excmplo  esse  possit :  Utr&que  directd  ad  Com^ 
parandum  i  prophetis  agnitionem  Jesu  Christi, 
Halae,  1724. — I.  J. 

FRANKFURTER,  Moses  b.  Simeon.  This 
distinguished  Hebraist  flourished  between  1700 
and  1762,  was  judge  of  the  Jewish  community, 
and  a  celebrated  typographer  in  Amsterdam,  and 
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wrole  glosses  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  called 
n^EDp  nnjD,  a  small  offering  ;  on  Joshua,  Judges, 
I  and  2  Samuel,  i  and  2  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  which  he  de- 
nominated nTHi  HTOD,  o,  great  offering ;  and  on 
the  Psalms,  Song  of  Songs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Chronicles,  which  he  called  3iyn  nTOD,  an  even- 
ing offering.  The  work,  however,  which  immortal- 
ized Frankfurter's  name,  is  The  Great  Rahbinic  Bible, 
over  which  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and 
which  he  edited  with  the  utmost  care.  The  scholar- 
ship, the  perseverance,  and  the  fortune  required  to 
edit  this  work,  and  its  great  utility  to  the  Biblical 
student,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  analy- 
sis of  its  contents.     This  gigantic  work  is  called 

flKTD  ri/^np,  the  Congregation  of  Moses^  and  was 
published  in  Amsterdam  in  1 724-1 727,  four  volumes 
royal  folia 

The  first  volume^  embracing  the  Pentateuch 
(rnVl),  begins  with  an  Index  Rerum,  and  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  design  of  the  Law  by  Obadiah  Sephomo ; 
a  general  Introduction  ;  an  Index  of  all  the  chap- 
ters, and  another  of  all  the  sections  of  the  O.  T., 
giving  the  commencement  of  the  verses;  Intro- 
ductions by  Chaskuni,  Levi  b.  Gershon,  Sephomo, 
and  Ibn  Ezra.  Then  follow  the  five  books  of 
Moses  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  by  Onkelos,  in 
two  parallel  columns,  surrounded  by  the  Massora, 
Commentaries  of  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Levi  b.  Ger- 
shon,  Jacob  b.  Asher  {BaaJ  Ha-T\irim)y  Chas- 
kuni, Jacob  de  Illescas  (Dy^  ^)0M),  Sephomo, 
and  Frankfurter  (njK^  )^^P)f  the  editor. 

The  second  volume,  comprising  the  earlier  Pro- 
phets (D^:iirN1  D^«^33),  A  A,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings,  begins  with  Prefaces  of  David 
Kimchi,  Levi  b.  Ger^on,  Samuel  b.  Laniado, 
Frankfurter,  eta  "Whereupon  follow  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Chaldee,  with  Commentaries  by  Rashi, 
D.  Kimchi,  Levi  b.  Gershon,  Samuel  b.  Laniado 

("Ip^  ^5^3),  Frankfurter  (n3Dp  HTOO),  and  notes  on 
Judges  and  Samuel  by  Isaiah  de  Trani  At  the 
end  of  Judges  (p.  97,  etc.),  are  added  the  notes  of 

Aaron  b.  Chaiim,  called  pinM  37,  the  heart  of 
Aaron,  on  Joshua  and  Judges ;  and  at  the  end  of 
Samuel  (p.  278,  etc.)i  are  Meier  Arama's  notes  on 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  called  D^DIDI  D^HIK,  light  and 
perfection^ 

The  third  volume,  comprising  the  later  Prophets 
(D^^innK  D^«^33),  i.e,,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  b^ns  with  Pre- 
faces by  a  grandson  of  Laniado,  Frankfurter,  and 
Be-Rab,  then  follow  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  surrounded  by  the  Massora 
and  the  Commentaries  of  Rashi  and  D.  Kimchi, 
which  extend  over  all  the  books  in  this  volume ;  of 
Ibn  Ezra  on  Isaiah  and  the  minor  Prophets  ;  Be- 
Rab  (D^^Cnt^  ^Dlp^)  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the 
minor  Prophets  ;  Meier  Arama  (DTDV11  D^TIX)  on 

Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;  Samuel  Laniado  (tD  773)  on 

Isaiah  ;  Frankfurter  (nSli  PIPOD)  on  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Jonah  ;  Almosino 
on  Hosea,  Habakkuk,  and  Micsdi ;  and  Sephomo 
on  Jonah,  Habakkuk,  and  Zechariah. 

The  fourth  volume,  comprising  the  Hagiographa 
(D^3in3),  !>.,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Five 
Megilloth,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chro- 
nicies,  b^ns  with  Prefaces  of  Ibn  Ezra,  Frank- 
furter, Ibn  Jachja,  and  then  follow  the   Hebrew 


text  and  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  vrith  Comment- 
aries of  (i.)  Rashi  on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther,  Danielf  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles ; 
(2.)  Ibn  Etra  on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song 
of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  ;  (3.)  Ibn  Jachja  on 
the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles ;  (4.)  Sefhomo  on  the 
Psalms,  Job,  Song  of  Songs,  ana  Ecclesiastes; 
(5.)  Jaabeg  flDn  n\\F\)  on  the  Psahns,  Job,  Song 
of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Danie^ 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles ;  (6.)  Levi  b.  Gershon 
on  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Esther, 
Daniel;  (7.)  Frankfurter  {T\V  HrUD)  on  Pro- 
verbs, Ruth,  Esther,  and  Chronicles ;  (8.)  Z?. 
Kimchi  on  Daniel  and  Chronicles ;  (9.)  Menachem 
Ha-Meitri  on  Proverbs ;  (10.)  Ziavid  Ibn  Jachja 
OP^I  3p)  on  Proverbs;  (11.)  Nachmanides  on 
Proverbs;  (12.)  Farissol  on  Job;  (13.)  Simon 
Duran  (Dfi{^  3n)K)  on  Job;  (14.)  Meier  Amma 
on  the  Song  of  Songs ;  (15.)  Saadia  on  Daniel ; 
and  (16.)  Samuel  Alepo  on  Psalms  cxix.-cxzxiv. 

Whereupon  follow  the  Great  Massora,  the  various 
readings  ot  the  Eastern  and  Westem  Codd. ,  a  Trea- 
tise upon  the  Accents,  and  the  differences  between 
Ben- Asher  and  Ben-NaphthalL  This  work,  as  will 
be  seen  from  its  contents,  constitutes  in  itself  a 
library  of  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  historico- critical  expositor. — 
C.  D.  G. 

FRANKINCENSE.    [Lebonah.] 

FRANZ  or  FRANZIUS,  Wolfgang,  a  theo- 
logian of  the  1 6th  century,  was  bom  at  Plauen  in 
Saxony,  1564.  He  studied  at  Frankfurt  on  the 
Oder,  attended  the  university  of  Wittenberg  for 
several  years,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  there,  1598.  In 
1 601  he  became  superintendent  at  Kempsberg. 
He  rctumed  to  Wittenberg  in  1605,  was  elected 
professor  of  theology,  and  died  there  of  apoplexy, 
162a  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  tneology. 
Among  other  books,  he  wrote  Tractatus  theoiogicus 
de  interpretatione  S,  S,  Scripturarum  maxime  legi- 
tima,  Wittenberg,  1634,  4to ;  Animalium  histaria 
sacra,  161 2,  8vo,  Wittenberg,  a  work  often  re- 
printed, and  very  valuable.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Frankfurt,  1 7 12,  five  parts  in  four  vols. 
4to.  This  contains  C^rian's  continuation.  The 
work  was  translated  mto  English  {1670),  as  wdl 
as  mto  Gemuin  and  Dutch. — S.  D. 

ERASER,  James.  Bom  1700,  he  became 
eventually  minister  of  Alness,  and  died  1 769.  His 
work  appeared  under  the  title  of  TVie  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Sanctification,  but  is  in  trath  a  *  Criti- 
cal Explication  and  Paraphrase  of  the  sucth  and 
seventh  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  four  first  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter.* 
The  work  was  edited,  for  it  appeared  posthumously, 
by  Dr.  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  who  spoke  of  Era- 
ser, and  with  justice,  *  as  a  learned  and  ingenk>us 
author.*  ITie  commentary  is  marked  by  close  and 
careful  reasoning.  He  holds  and  argues  that  chap. 
viL  14-25  is  descriptive,  not  of  a  state  of  unr^ene- 
racy,  but  of  a  state  of  grace.  It  is  perhaps  the 
ablest  argument  in  support  of  this  view.— W.  H.  G. 

FRENCH  VERSIONS.  Thertj  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  researches,  judidously  and  per* 
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severingly  directed,  would  be  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  lai^  arooant  of  activity  expended  on 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  language 
of  the  people  of  France  from  a  very  early  period. 
What  is  really  known,  however,  on  this  subject 
anterior  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  is  very 
partial,  and  in  some  instances  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity. We  may  gather  from  the  conciliar  edicts 
Chibiting  the  use  of  translations  of  the  sacred 
ks  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  such  existed  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  centuxy  {Acfa 
ConcU.  Tolas.  1229,  c.  14,  ap.  Mansi  xxiii  197 ; 
comp.  those  also  of  the  Synod  of  Tarragona  in 
1234,  and  Beziers  in  1246),  and  even  as  early  as 
1 1 99,  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  heard  that  *evan- 
gelia,  epistolas  Pauli,  moralia  Job,  et  plures  alios 
Ebros  in  GaUico  sermone,'  were  in  use  among  the 
Albigenses  {Epist,  ed.  Baluz.  i.  432);  but  we  are 
very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  character  of  these 
translations,  or  the  source  whence  they  emanated. 
Writers  on  the  Waldensian  Church  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  translations  in  the  Romance  dialect  pos- 
sessed by  that  church  anterior  to  the  12th  century 
(Monastier,  History  of  the  Vaudois,  p.  73  ;  Hen- 
derson, The  Vaudois,  p.  248  ;  Gilly,  The  Ro- 
mount  Version  of  the  Gospel  of  Si,  John^  etc, 
Loud.  1848)  ;  but  the  evidence  on  which  this  is 
advanced  does  not  stand  the  test  of  a  thorough 
scrutiny.  In  the  Nobla  Leyezon^  which  contains 
the  religious  belief  of  that  church,  there  are  several 
citations  of  Scripture,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  are  made  from  any  extant  version ;  and  at 
any  rate  this  work  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than 
the  end  of  the  12th  or  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury (Hallam,  Hist,  of  Literature,  L  26).  Walter 
dc  Mapes  says,  that,  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Alexander  IIL  (i  1 59- 1 181),  he  was  present  at  a 
synod  at  Rome  where  certain  Waldensians  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  a  book  written  in  the  Gallic 
tongue,  'in  quo  textus  et  glossa  Psalterii  pluri- 
morumque  legis  utriusque  librorum  continebatur' 
{jDe  l/ugis  Curial.,  p.  64,  Camden  Society  ed.  ; 
Usher,  De  Chr.  Eccles,  Success.,  Opp.  ed.  Elring- 
ton,  il  244)  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  part 
of  this  was  in  the  vernacular  except  the  gloss, 
which  in  a  translation  would  be  of  little  use.  That 
Peter  Valdo  himself  possessed  a  vernacular  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  has  been  asserted  ;  but  when 
examined  this  tradition  resolves  itself  mto  the  fact 
that  he  requested  a  grammarian,  Stephanus  de  Ansa, 
to  supply  him  with  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  and 
oiher  books  of  the  Bible,  'et  auctoritates  sanc- 
torum ;•  but  whether  it  was  a  *  textus  cum  glossa,' 
or  *sententias  per  titulos  congregatas,*  the  wit- 
nesses leave  uncertain.  From  what  Reiner  says 
(ap.  Usher,  Lc),  *Cum  esset  [Valdus]  alicjuan- 
tulum  literatus,  Novi  Tcstamenti  textum  docuit  eos 
vulgariter,*  the  presumption  is  that  no  vernacular 
version  existed,  but  that  Valdo  in  preaching  trans- 
lated for  his  hearers,  1.  e, ,  probably  gave  them  the 
glosses  which  Stephanus  had  collected  for  him. 
Tnthemius,  however,  expressly  says,  *  libros  sacrse 
Scripturae  maxime  Novi  Testament!  sibi  in  linguam 
Gallicam  fecit  transferri'  {Annal.  Hirsaugiens.  ann. 
1160,  vol.  L  p.  442).  The  MSS.  of  the  Walden- 
sian versions  preserved  at  Ziirich,  Grenoble,  Dublin, 
and  Paris,  are  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  1 6th 
century,  nor  can  the  version  they  present  claim  any 
high  antiquity.  That  vernacular  versions  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  portions  of  the  Old,  existed  among  the 
so-called  Sectaries  of  the  south  of  France  from  an 


early  period  does  not  admit  of  doubt ;  but  we  art 
not  in  circumstances  to  say  anything  definite  con- 
cerning them.  Drl  Gilly  (p.  xxiL)  has  called 
attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  an  English  eccle- 
siastic in  1345  di^posed  by  will  of  a  copy  of 
the  Romance  Bible,  *  Bibulam  (BibliamT)  in  Ro- 
manam  luiguam  translatam*  {Publitations  of  Sur- 
tees  Soc,  for  1836,  vol  il  p.  10).  In  the  library  of 
the  Academie  des  Arts  at  Lyons,  there  is  a  codex 
containing  the  N.  T.  in  Romance,  to  which  is  ap- 
pended the  liturgy  of  the  Cathari,  indicating  its 
origin  among  them  (Gieseler,  Church  Hist.  iii.  409). 
In  the  north  of  France  also  we  have  some  clear 
traces  of  vernacular  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 
A  translation  of  the  four  books  of  Kings  in  the 
dialect  of  the  north  of  France  {Jangue  tPoil)  has 
been  published  (Paris  1841,  4to)  by  M.  Leroux  de 
Lincy,  who  attributes  it  to  the  1 2th  century.  M. 
Reuss  has  examined  and  described  in  the  Revue  de 
Strcubourg,  iv.  i  ff.,  a  codex  preserved  in  the  library 
of  that  city,  which  contains  in  the  same  dialect, 
somewhat  varied,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and 
Judges,  with  the  Glossa  ordinaria  et  intetiintaris 
[Glosses],  and  the  rest  of  the  historical  books  of 
the  O.  T.  with  the  Psalter  without  the  gloss.  As 
respects  the  translation  said  to  have  been  executed, 
cir.  1250,  for  Saint  Lewis,  that  of  Du  Vignier  (cir. 
1340),  that  of  De  Sy  (1350),  and  that  of  Vaudetar 
(1372),  we  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  tradition 
asserts  that  such  did  once  exist 

Of  translations  of  parts  of  Scripture,  chiefly  the 
Psalters,  into  the  more  modem  French,  a  large 
number  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  a  copious  list  is 
given  by  Le  Long  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  About 
the  year  1180  a  translation  was  undertaken  by 
command  of  Charles  V.  of  France  by  Raoul  de 
Prailles,  of  which  more  than  one  copy  exists.  Le 
Long  gives  a  description  of  a  codex  containing  it, 
with  some  extracts,  by  way  of  specimen,  of  the 
language  ;  and  there  is  another  MS.  of  it  ui  the 
British  Museum,  of  which  a  full  description  is  given 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Lansdawniana,  p.  284,  ff.  The 
version  in  these  codices  does  not  go  beyond  Pro- 
verbs. 

Emerging  from  these  obscurer  regions  of  inquiry 
we  come  to  those  versions  which  have  been  printed, 
and  of  which  it  is  possible  to  give  a  certain  account. 

I.  That  of  Guiars  des  Moulins,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Picardy.  Taking  as  his  basis  the  Historia  Scholas- 
tica  of  Peter  Comestor,  a  digest  of  the  Bible  His- 
tory with  glosses,  he  freely  translated  this  ;  adding 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  and 
probably  the  other  l)ooks  ascribed  to  Solomon ; 
substituting  for  Comestor's  history  of  the  Macca- 
bees a  translation  of  this  from  the  Vulgate  ;  and  in 
general  conforming  the  whole  more  closely  to  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate  than  Comestor  had  done.  The 
Psalms,  Prophets,  and  Epistles,  were  not  in  the 
work  as  first  issued ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Acts  was  not  also  omitted  ;  all  these,  however, 
were  added  in  later  copies.  Many  MSS.  of  this 
work  exist,  the  most  important  of  which  is  at  Jena. 
An  edition  of  this  Bible,  as  completed  by  different 
hands,  was  issued  from  the  press  by  order  of 
Charles  VIII.  about  the  year  1487,  edited  by  the 
king's  confessor,  J.  de  Rely,  and  printed  by  Verard, 
Paris,  2  tomes,  foL  Twelve  editions  of  this,  some 
at  Paris  and  some  at  Lyons,  appeared  between  1487 
and  1545.  This  is  called  Iji  Grant  Bible,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  work  entitled  La  Bible  pour  les 
simples  gens,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
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the  O.  T.,  and  of  which  several  undated  editions 
have  been  examined.  Previous  to  the  edition  of 
1487,  an  edition  of  the  N.  T. ,  of  the  same  transla- 
tion as  that  found  in  the  completed  work  of  Guiars, 
but  not  by  Guiars  himself,  was  printed  at  Lyons  by 
Barth.  Buyer,  foL,  and  edited  by  two  Augustinian 
monks,  Jidien  Macho  and  Peter  Farget ;  it  is  un- 
dated, but  is  referred  to  the  year  1478,  and  justly 
claims  to  be  the  £dUio  Princeps  of  the  French 
Scriptures. 

2.  In  the  year  1523,  appeared  at  Paris,  from  the 
press  of  Simon  De  Colines,  an  anonymous  transla- 
tion of  the  N.  T.,  which  was  often  reprinted,  and 
to  which  in  1525  was  added  the  Psalter,  and  in 
1528  the  rest  of  the  O.  T.  (together  7  vols.  8vo), 
the  last  portion  being  issued  at  Antwerp,  in  conse- 
quence of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  clergy 
to  prevent  its  appearance.  Tradition  ascribes  this 
version  to  Jacques  Le  Fevre  d*  Etaples,  who  had 
before  this  distinguished  himself  by  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  by  exegetical 
works  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  question  the  justice  of  the  ascription. 
This  version  is  made  from  the  Vulgate  with  slight 
variations  in  the  N.  T.,  where  the  author  follows 
the  Greek.  The  complete  work  appeared  in  one 
voL  fol.,  at  Antwerp,  in  1530,  and  again  from  the 
same  types  in  1532.  It  was  placed  in  the  Papal 
IndeXf  m  1546;  but  in  1550  it  was  re-issued  at 
Louvain  in  fol. ,  edited  by  two  priests,  Nicolas  de 
Leuze,  and  Franz  van  Larben,  who  corrected  the 
style,  and  struck  out  all  that  savoured  of  what  they 
deemed  heresy.  Of  this  corrected  version  many 
editions  have  been  issued. 

3.  The  first  French  Protestant  version  was  pre- 
pared by  Pierre  Robert  Olivetan,  a  relation  of 
Calvin,  and  was  printed  at  Serrieres  near  Neufcha- 
tel  in  Switzerland,  in  1535,  foL  Of  this  edition 
very  few  copies  survive.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Geneva  in  1540,  at  Lyons  in  1541,  and,  with  a  few 
emendations  from  the  pen  of  Calvin,  again  at 
Geneva  in  1545.  In  155 1,  a  thoroughly  revised 
edition,  with  the  addition  of  some  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  by  Beza,  and  a  new  translation  of 
the  Psalms  by  Bud^,  was  issued  at  Geneva.  It 
has  been  often  reprinted  since.  An  edition  for  the 
use  of  the  Vaudois,  and  for  which  they  subscribed 
1500  golden  crowns,  was  printed  at  Neufchatel  in 
1556*  I'iiis  translation  was  made  for  the  O.  T., 
from  the  Latin  version  of  Santes  Pagninus,  and  for 
the  N.  T.  after  the  versions  of  Lefevre  and 
Erasmus.  In  its  first  form  it  was  very  imperfect, 
and  even  after  the  revisal  of  Calvin,  and  the 
emendations  of  subsequent  editors,  it  remained 
behind' the  requirements  of  an  authorized  version. 

4.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  Olivetan's  version 
and  produce  one  more  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
age,  the  Venerable  Companv  of  Pastors  at  Geneva 
undertook  a  thorough  revisal  of  the  work  with  the 
special  aid  of  Beza,  Goulart,  Fay,  etc,  and  under 
tue  editorial  care  of  Cornelius  Bertram.  This  ap- 
peared in  1588.  In  this  revision  rnn\  which, 
m  all  the  other  Protestant  versions  is  rendered  by 
a  word  equivalent  to  Lord^  is  throughout  trans- 
lated VEtirnd.  Revised  editions  have  been  issued 
by  the  Venerable  Company  m  1693,  1712.  1726, 
i8oq,  and  of  the  N.  T.  in  1833  ;  the  two  last  very 
modernized  in  style.  This  claims  to  be  the  most 
elegant  of  the  French  versions,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  original. 

5.  The  Bible  of  Diodati,  Gen.   1644 ;  of  Des- 


marets,  Amst.  1669 ;  of  Martin,  Utr.  (N.  T.)  1696, 
(Bible)  1707,  2  vols.  foL  ;  of  Roques,  Bai.le  1744 ; 
Osterwald,  Neufch.  1744,  are  revisions  of  Olivetaii's 
text  undertaken  by  individuals.  Of  these  Oster- 
wald's  is  the  most  thorough,  and  may  be  viewed  as 
occupying  the  place  in  the  French  Protestant 
Church  of  an  authorized  version,  though  Martin's 
is  the  one  most  esteemed  by  the  more  orthodox  of 
its  members,  while  that  of  Desmarets  is  sought  by 
those  who  attach  value  to  fine  paper  and  printing. 
A  carefully  revised  edition  of  Osterwald's  Bible,  with 
parallels  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mackenzie,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  French  Bible  Society,  Par.  1 861. 

6.  Of  avowedly  new  translations  from  the  origi- 
nal by  individuals  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Seb.  Chastillon  (Castalio)  2  tomes  foL,  Bas.  1555, 
in  which  the  translator  aimed  to  impart  classiod 
elegance  to  the  style,  but  which  was  universally 
regarded  as  neither  conveying  the  just  sense  of  the 
original  nor  being  in  accordance  with  French 
idiom  ;  that  of  Le  Clerc,  2  vols.  4to,  Amst  1703, 
in  the  interests  of  Arminianism  ;  that  of  Le  Cene^ 
published  after  his  death  in  2  vols,  fol,  Amst. 
1741,  deeply  marked  by  Socinian  leanings;  and 
that  of  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  2  vols.  4to,  AmsL 
1 718.  This  last  is  by  much  the  best,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  reprinted  [B£AUS0BR£]. 

7.  Of  Roman  Catholic  versions  of  the  Bible  the 
first  is  that  of  Ren^  B^noist,  a  member  of  the 
theological  faculty  at  Paris,  which  appeared  in 
1566.  It  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1575,  and  involved  the  author  in  much  trouble 
because  of  its  supposed  Protestant  leanings.  It  is 
in  fact  only  a  slightly  altered  transcript  of  the 
Geneva  Bible.  A  revised  edition,  conformed  to  the 
Vulgate,  was  proposed  and  issued  by  the  divines 
at  Ix>uvai[L  Four  translations  of  the  N.  T.  had  ap> 
peared  before  this,  viz.,  that  of  Claude  Deville, 
1613  ;  that  of  Jaques  Corbin,  an  advocate  of  Paris, 
1643  ;  that  of  Michel  de  Marolles,  Abb^  of  Ville- 
loin,  1649 ;  and  in  1666  that  of  Denys  Amelotte, 
a  priest  of  the  oratory,  "whose  hatred  of  the  Jansen- 
ists  and  desire  to  damage  their  version,  then  in  the 
press,  prompted  him  to  a  work  for  which  he  was 
wholly  unfit,  and  the  blunders  of  which  drew  down 
on  him  the  unsparing  criticism  of  Richard  Simon,  a 
priest  of  his  own  order.  Marolles  had  begun  a  trans- 
lation of  the  O.  T.,  but  it  was  suppressed  after  the 
printing  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Lev.  xxiiu  A 
translation  of  the  N.  T.  by  the  Theologians  of 
Louvain  appeared  in  1686 ;  of  this  only  a  few  copies 
exisL  AU  these  are  made  from  the  Vulgate.  So 
also  is  the  famous  Jansenist  translation  begun 
by  Antoine  Lemaitre,  and  finished  by  his  brother 
Isaac  Louis  Lemaitre  de  Sacy,  aided  by  Antoine 
Amauld,  P.  Nicole,  etc  The  N.  T.  was  first 
published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1667,  and  subsequently 
the  O.  T.,  nominally  at  Mons,  but  really  at  Am- 
sterdam. It  is  variously  styled  the  Version  of 
Mons,  the  Version  of  Port  Ro3ral,  but  now  com- 
monly the  Version  of  De  Sacy.  Many  editions  of 
it  have  appeared,  with  and  without  notes ;  the 
best  is  that  of  Fosse  and  Beaubrun,  Par.  1682,  3 
vols.  8vo  ;  a  beautifully  illustrated  edition  was 
issued  at  Paris  in  1789-1804,  in  12  vols.  8va  It 
was  with  an  edition  of  this  version,  altered  so  as 
to  be  more  conformed  to  the  Vulgate,  tlmt  Ques- 
nel  published  his  Refleciions,  1671 -8a  The  trans- 
lation of  Calmet,  in  his  Commentaire  LitUral  ti 
Critique,  Paris,  1724,  may  be  also  viewed  as  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Mons  Bible.  Antoine  Godean, 
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BUbop  of  Grasse,  published  a  translation  made 
from  the  Vulgate,  in  2  vols,  StD,  Paris,  1668.  It 
holds  a  middle  ^ce  between  a  literal  version  uid 
a  paraphiase.  The  translation  of  Nic  L^ros  was 
published  aDonymously  at  Cologne  in  1739,  and 
afterwards  with  his  name  iti  several  editions.  Of 
the  N.  T.,  ■  translation,  from  the  pen  of  Richard 
Simon,  appeared  anonymously  in  170a  at  Tre^'oux. 
This  version  was  charged  by  Bossuel  with  Socinian 
leanings,  and  was  condemned  by  Cardinal  de 
Noailles.  Of  the  translation  by  Hure,  1701,  and 
that  by  the  Jesuits  Bouhours,  Tellicr,  and  Bemier, 
lietween  1697  and  1703,  it  may  suffice  to  make 


whole  Bible  from  the  Vulgate,  by  Eugene  Ge- 
ronde,  in  13  vols.  8vo,  appeared  at  Paris  between 
tSxo  and  1824.  This  t^  been  frequently  re- 
printed, and  has  eicited  much  attention,  some  of 
the  journals  vehemently  commending  it,  while  by 
others  it  has  been  no  less  severely  criticised.  The 
latest  appearance  in  this  department  is  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospels  by  La  Meimais,  1S46,  the 
style  of  which  is  admirable,  but  the  notes  ap' 
pended  to  it  are  in  the  interest  of  Socialism.  But 
(he  most  important  work  of  this  kind  is  undoubt- 
edly the  translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T, 
by  S.  Cahen,  La  Bible:  Traduclion  NomielU  ova 
rffSreu  iH  regard,  etc.  ;  18  vols.  8vo,  Par.  183J-39 
[Cahen].  [Le  Long,  Bibliotkeea  Sacra;  Simon, 
/hit.  Cril.  du  N.  T.,  liv.  iL  ;  Brunei,  lifanud  du 
Ijbrairt;  Home,  Intrndattion,  vol.  ii.  pt.  a; 
Keass,  Ceukiehii  da  V.  T.,  SK.  466,  etc.,  and 
art.  RoiHanischt  Bibdubtrsitmngms  in  Herzog's 
Eneyilopadi^.—'^.  L,  A. 

FKIEDLANDER,  David,  wm  bom  in  KSnigs- 
borg  in  1 749.  Attrarted  by  the  great  reformation 
in  Judaism,  and  the  revt^-al  of  Hebrew  literature, 
which  were  carried  on  by  Mendelssohn  and  his  as- 
sociates in  Berlin,  Friedlander  came  to  the  metro- 
polis of  Pnissia  in  1770,  where  he  at  once  lent  his 
powerful  influence  to  the  aid  of  the  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  Biblical  literature.  His  con- 
tnbution  to  the  great  Bible-work  started  by  Men- 
delssohn, is  n^np.  Das  Btuh  Keheletk,  im  Ori- 
ginal, tmi  dem  hdr.  Csmmailar  Mend^ssehiis  u, 
d/t  Uebtnetsung  David  Friedlanders,  Berlin,  177a 
[Mendelssohn.]  He  died  in  1834  m  Berlin.— 
C.  D.  G. 

FRINGES,  or  FRINGED  GARMENTS  (TOTt. 
•pdirnSa,  Sept.  and  N,  T,)  The  law  respecting 
fringes  is  contained  in  Num.  xv.  38-41,  and  DcuL 
xxii.  13.  Here  the  children  of  Israel  are  enjoined 
to  append  fringes  or  lassels  [TWH,  D'THI),  con- 
sisting of  several  threads,  to  the  four  comers 
(Tims  paiK)  of  their  outer  garment  (133.  niD3), 
put  one  distinguishing  thread  of  deep  blue  in  each  of 

these  fringes  irhsn  'pTiD  fpDn  Hsnt  hs  yrui),* 

•  The  A.  v.,  following  the  Vulg.,  Coverdale, 
Matthew's  Bible,  the  Geneva  Version,  and  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  renders  tTiD  here  by  ribband, 
which  entirely  mars  the  sense  of  the  passage.  It 
needs  hardly  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Sept.,  the 
Chaldee,  and  all  the  Jewish  interpreters  who  knew 
from  practice  what  it  meant,  rightly  render  it 
Ihrmd. 
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and  constantly  look  at  them  (ITM  DTTsni),  in  order 
to  be  put  in  mind  thereby  (OmaTl)  of  God's  com- 
majidraents,  to  keep  liiera.  What  number  of 
threads  each  of  these  symbolical  fringes  is  to  have 
besides  the  said  blue  one,  of  what  material,  or  how 
they  are  to  be  made,  the  injunction  does  not  say  ; 
like  most  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  it  leaves  the  particu- 
lars to  be  determined  by  the  executive  power?  ac- 
cordiiie  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time. 

Guided  by  the  fact  that  they  are  symbolical, 
tradition,  in  determining  the  manner  in  which  these 
fringes  are  to  be  made,  endeavoured  to  act  in  har- 
mony with  their  spiritual  import,  and  hencetiied  that 
each  of  these  four  niTK  =  fringes  or  tassels,  for  the 
four  corners  of  the  garment,  should  consist  of  eight 
threads  of  while  wool,  the  emblem  of  purity  and 
holiness  (Is.  i.  iS) ;  that  one  of  these  threads  is  to 
be  wound  round  the  others,  first  smta  times,  and 
then  a  double  knot  to  be  made  ;  then  eight  times, 
and  a  double  knot  ([5  =  IT);  then  eleven  times 
(=  m),  and  a  double  knot ;  and  finally  fkirtetn 
times  (=.inM),  and  a  double  knot,  so  as  to  obtain 
from  the  collective  number  of  times  which  this 
thread  is  wound  round,  the  words  in«  ffllT',  con- 
stituting the  creed  which  was  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  which  was  in- 
scribed on  their  banners,  whilst  the  five  knots 
represent  the  five  books  of  the  Law.  As  the  Law, 
hovrever,  is  said  to  contain  613  commandments 
[Education],  and  as  the  design  of  these  fringes  is 
to  retnind  the  Jews  of  all  these  commandments 
(mVD  ^3  nH),  tradition  has  so  arranfied  it,  that 
the  word  Il'Vif,  which  b  numerically  600,  with  the 


symbol 


this  number,  and  thus  c 
of  the  Law. 

Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  this  fringed  or 
losseted  garment  was  the  outer  one.  It  was  more 
like  a  large  oblong  piece  of  cloth,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre  through  which  the  head  was  put,  thus 
dividing  it  into  two  halves,  one  covering  the  front, 
and  the  other  the  back  of  the  body,  like  a  tunic. 


But  when  the  Hebrews  began  to  mix  with  other 
nations,  and  especially  when,  they  were  dispersed 
and  became  a  byeword  and  a  hissing,  this  ancient 
badge  of  distinction  whiclt  God  conferred  upon 
them  became  the  signal  of  persecution,  inasmuch 
as  it  indicated  that  the  wearer  of  it  was  a  Jew,  on 
whom  Christians  thought  they  ought  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  ChrisL  Hence  the  Israelites  found  it 
necessary  to  discard  the  fringed  garment  as  an 
outer  dress,  and  to  wear  it  in  a  smaller  siie,  and  a 
somewhat  altered  form,  as  an  under  garment,  in 
order  to  conceal  it  from  their  persecutors. 

This    under  fringed  -  garment    is  called  niK 


niEU3,  tht  feur-cornend  dras,  or  (imply  ITTflti 
fringes  or  laatli,  and  is  worn  by  eveiy  orthodoK 
Jew  to  Ihc  present  day. 

But  though  ihe  Jews  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  large  outer  fringed-gannent  as  a  per- 
manent article  of  apparel,  the^  still  conlinue  to 
:whBt   modified  form,  at  thnr 


moming  prayei^  and  call  it  n'7Q<   Tatitk, 
cavrr  or  wrapper. 


This  Talilh, 
made  of  a  white  woollen 
be  spun  by  Jews  for  this  express  purpose.  It  has 
three  or  more  blue  stripes  numing  in  parallel 
lines  across  the  whole  garment,  at  the  right  ai  ' 
left  ^de.  Iti  some  cases,  however,  the  Talilh 
also  [node  of  silL  Eveiy  married  Jew  must  we 
it  at  morning  prayer  ;  a  single  man  can  do  what  be 
likes.  When  putting  it  on,  the  following  prayer  is 
offered  :  '  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  Ihe 
universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  com- 
mandments, and  ervjoined  us  to  amy  ourselves 
with  frinee*.'  The  Jews  attach  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  fringed  gnrment.  Thus  it  is  related  in 
the  Talmud,  that  '  R,  Joseph  asked  R.  Joseph  b. 
Rabba,  which  commandment  has  your  father  ad- 
monished you  to  observe  more  than  any  other  1 
He  replied,  the  law  about  the  fringes.  Once  when 
my  father,  on  descending  a  ladder,  stepped  on  one 
of  the  threads  and  tore  it  off,  he  would  not  move 
from  the  place  till  it  was  repaired'  (Sabbath, 
1 18,  b).  Some  of  the  rabbins  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  the  law  respecting  the  fringes  is  as  important 
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OS  alt  the  other  laws  put  together  (comp.  ttashi  on 
Numb.  KV.  41).  It  was  for  this  reasoti  that  the 
woman  with  Ihe  issue  of  blood  {Matt.  ix.  zo),  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Gennesaret  (ibid.  liv.  36),  were 
I  touch  a  fringe  of  our  Saviour's  gar- 
ment (tpAairtiai  tdD  ^arlou).  This  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  external  symbol,  with  little  care 
for  the  things  it  symbolised,  led  the  Pharisees  to 
enlaige  their  fringes,  believing  [hat  ihc  larger  they 
made  the  tassels,  the  better  they  did  God's  service ; 
and  this  it  was  that  our  Saviour  rebuked  :  comp. 
Malt  iiiii.  S- 

LiteratuTt. — Maimonjdes,  ^od Ha-Chaaka,  HU- 
ehiah  TtiHith,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  a,  etc. ;  Orach  Cka- 
jiiH,  sect.  viiL  ;  the  Hebrew  Prayer  Book,  with  all 
the  laws  respecting  the  Jewish  ritual,  called  Derteh 
Ha-Chajim,  Vienna,  1S59,  p.  21,  a,  etc— C.  D.  G. 

FROG.        [TSEPHARDEA.] 

FRONTLETS.  [Phylacteries.] 
FRUITS.  nB  ptri,  fruit  in  general,  <pegetable 
or  animal  (Deut.  vii.  13,  bit;  xxviiu  51,  Us).  It 
originated  the  English  word  '  fruit,'  by  the  B  being 
sounded  as  pA,  and  subsequently  converted  into  f. 
The  Hebrews  bad  three  generic  tenns  designating 
three  great  classes  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  closely 
corresponding  to  what  may  be  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish as,  I.  Cortt-fruil,  or  field  produce,  IJT ;  1.  Vint- 
age-fmil,  E'l^fl ;  3-   Onhard-fmil,  nrnP. 

Refeiring  to  the  separate  articles  under  these 
heads,  we  shall  here  simply  exhibit  their  relative 

a.  They  are  found  mutually  associated  in  nine- 
teen places.  Dagan  occurs  with  lirvsA  alone  eleven 
times ;  with  yayin  only  once,  and  there  (Lam.  ii. 
ij)  yayin  is  lisod  for  grapes.  Tirosh  occurs  thirty- 
eight  times ;  in  thirty  places  it  is  associated  with 
the  confessedly  generic  word  dagan;  in  twenty- 
one  with  yitthar ;  and  il  is  found  only  six  times 
without  either  dagan  or  yilthar. 

6.  Tirsih  occurs  seven  times  with  rayshyth  or 
Ufonor,  '  Rrst-fruits ; '  ten  times  with  leroobhak, 
'offerings,'  or  magnasayr,  'tithes,'  which  were 
mainly  the  lirst  lA  gathered  fruits  and  grain  in 
their  natural  stale. 

t.  Tirosh  is  connected  with  _vfl(-('«  in  three  pas- 
sages only  twice  by  way  of  ciimox  merely  (Hos.  ii 


I  ;  Is.  X 


e(Mic 


IS)  a 


the 


yielder  of  wine,  not  wine  itself. 
d.     Tirosh   is  not  directly  united  with  shrmtn 

{(nl)  in  a  single  place. 

t.  The  three  terms  are  constantly  and  closely 
connected  with  expressions  indicating  increase  <» 
vegetable  produce,  or  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  the  increase  of  objects  of 
culture,  especially  the  fruits  of  the  field  and  the 
vineyattl;  they  also  occur  in  connection  with  terms 
expressive  of  fruital  or  animal  produce,  sometimes 
with  the  vine,  olive,  (ig,  or  palm  tree,  but  scarcely 
ever  with  their  specinc  fruit,  or  with  particular 
articles  of  diet ;  still  more  rarely  are  they  con- 
nected with  terms  evincing  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing or  preserving  them,  or  the  vehicle  or  mode  of 
their  consumption.  In  all  these  respects  they  pre- 
sent a  complete  contrast  to  terms  denoting  specific 
products  or  artificial  preparations,  as  layilk  (oiive), 
shiinen   (oil),  yayin   (wine),   or  Uhhtm   (food  or 

/  In  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  they  do 
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occnr  in  connecdon  with  specific  articles  or  cir- 
cumstanoes,  special  reasons  obviously  exist  for  the 
fact,  confirmatory  of  the  view  advanced  as  to  their 
generic  signification.  The  exceptions  prove  the 
rule. 

g.  Lastly,  though  the  three  terms  are  employed 
throughout  a  period  of  one  thousand  years  (Num. 
xvxii.  12,  B.a  1489,  to  Neh.  xiii  12,  &c.  409)  by 
a  series  of  fourteen  authors,  the  bulk  of  whom  also 
use  yayin  and  skemen,  occasionally  in  conjmiction, 
yet  not  in  one  instance  have  they  crossed  tirosh 
with  shtmen^  or  yayin  with  yitxhar.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  triad  of  generic  terms  have  been  cau- 
tiously and  correctly  discriminated  from  words 
merely  denoting  some  of  their  species,  or  artificial 
preparations  from  them. 

The  term  )^p  kayiis^  '  summer-fiiiits,'  appears 
to  denote  those  less  important  species  of  fruit 
which  were  adapted  only  to  immediate  consump- 
tion, or  could  not  be  easily  or  conveniently  con- 
served for  winter  use  (Jer.  xL  10,  12).  Kayits 
may  have  been  included  as  a  species  under  the 
he^  of  Orchard-fi-uit  :  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
either  the  existence  of  some  contrasted  term,  as 
'  winter-fruits,'  or  to  imply  that  the  products  of 
the  class  under  which  it  ranked  as  a  species  were 
generally  distinguished  by  their  capabihty  of  being 
preserved  throughout  the  year.  It  is  conceived 
that  the  products  denoted  by  the  third  of  the  gene- 
ric terms  above  noticed  were  chiefly  characterized 
by  their  capacity  of  being  stored  up  and  preserved 
like  our  own  orchard-fruit ;  and  thus  their  generic 
name  might  be  inclusive  oH kayiis^  'summer-fruits,' 
though  mainly  and  originally  referring  to  '  winter- 
fruits.'— F.  R.  L. 

FULKE,  William,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1538,  probably  in  London.  Of  his  parentage 
and  eariy  life  nothing  is  certainly  known.  From 
Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  re- 
moved to  Sl  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1555-  After  taking  his  B.A.  degree,  he 
spent  six  years  in  the  study  of  the  law  at  Clifford's 
Inn  ;  but  preferring  divinity,  he  was  admitted  to 
holy  orders  ;  he  took  his  M.  A.  in  1564,  in  which 
year  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  his  college. 
To  the  study  of  theology  he  added  an  accomplish- 
ment which  was  rare  at  that  time,  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  Oriental  languages.  He  proceeded  to 
his  B.D.  degree,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  ejected 
from  his  college  for  too  strong  a  leaning  to  the 
principles  of  puritanism.  Upon  this  he  commenced 
a  course  of  lectures  and  disputations,  which  were 
attended  by  a  numerous  class  of  students.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  experienced  a  favourable  turn 
in  his  affairs,  having  attracted  the  friendly  notice 
of  Queen  Elizabeth^  fevourite,  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter. Through  his  means  he  was  presented,  Aug. 
10,  1571,  to  the  rectory  of  Warley  in  Essex,  and 
soon  afterwards,  March  1573,  to  that  of  Denning- 
ton  in  Suffolk.  Fulke  obtained  an  honorary  D.D. 
on  being  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
when  that  nobleman  went  to  Paris  as  British  am- 
bassador. The  same  influence  probably  contri- 
Inited  to  Dr.  Fulke's  advancement  to  the  master- 
ship of  Pembroke  Collie,  Cambridge,  in  1578. 
Having  filled  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
governed  his  college  for  eleven  years,  he  died  in 
August  1^89.  No  less  than  twenty-six  treatises 
were  published  by  him,  besides  some  works  known 


to  exist  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  The  charac- 
teristic of  all  his  writings  was  polemical  zeal  in  de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  cause,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  most  able  apologists  of  his  time.  Al- 
though controversy  was  his  calling,  three  of  his 
works  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here  from  their 
Biblical  character.  We  mention  them  in  the  order 
of  their  publication,  (i.)  In  sacram  Divi  Johan- 
nis  Apocalypsim  pralectiones,  London,  1573,  4to. 
Translated  into  English  by  George  Gyfford,  Lon- 
don, 1573,  4to.  (2.)  The  text  ^  the  New  Testa- 
ment qjf  Jesus  Christy  translated  out  of  the  Vulgar 
Latine  by  the  Papists  of  the  traiterous  Semiftarie  at 
Rhemes,  with  arguments  of  bookes^  chapters^  and 
annotations^  pretending  to  discouer  the  corruptions 
of  diuers  translations^  and  to  clear  the  controuersies 
of  these  days.  Whereunto  is  added  the  translation 
out  of  the  original  Greeke^  commonly  used  in  the 
Church  of  England^  etc,  by  William'Fulke,  D.D., 
London,  1580,  1589,  1601,  161 7,  1633,  folio. 
This  work  may  be  said  to  embody  the  whole 
popish  controversy  respecting  the  Scriptures,  and 
as  it  gives  in  parallel  columns  the  Rhemish  trans- 
lation of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Bishops'  transla- 
tion, it  enables  the  reader  to  make  an  easy  com- 
parison of  their  respective  merits.  Fulke  was 
a  very  able  man,  and  his  work  is  entitled  to  a 
place  in  every  critical  library.  Mr.  Charles  But- 
ler, though  a  Romanist,  candidly  commends  it  as 
very  curious  and  deserving  of  attention.  This 
polemico-biblical  work,  which  is  a  good  voucher 
of  the  advanced  learning  of  the  Elizabethan  cU- 
\'ines,  has  been  lately  reprinted  at  New  York, 
without  the  two  rival  versions.  By  the  help  of  a 
close  but  clear  type,  however,  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Fulke's  unanswered  and  unanswerable  confutation 
is  comprised  in  a  convenient  8vo  volume.  (3. )  A 
Defence  of  the  sincere  and  true  translations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue,  against 
the  cavils  of  Gregory  Martin,  by  William  Fulke, 
D.  D. ,  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  This 
is  the  title  (slightly  abridged  by  being  weeded  of 
some  vituperative  epithets)  of  a  work  which  has 
done  good  service  in  the  Romish  controversy  since 
its  first  publication  in  the  year  1583,  and  which 
may  still  be  read  with  interest,  for  the  proofs  it 
affords  of  the  existence  of  a  sound  and  vigorous 
criticism  in  the  age  of  the  learned  author.  Fulke's 
book  is  rendered  the  more  interesting  by  incor- 
porating in  its  pages  the  attacks  on  our  early  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  made  by  one  of  the  most 
learned  controversialists  of  the  time,  Gregory  Mar- 
tin, one  of  the  divinity  professors  in  the  English 
[Romanist]  College  of  Rheims.  The  Parker  So- 
ciety reprinted  Fulke's  defence,  including  Martin's 
assaults,  in  1843,  with  great  care  and  accuracy, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Hartshome,  who  enriched  the  edition  with  some 
valuable  notes,  and  a  revision  of  the  numerous 
quotations.  Fulke's  work  seems  to  have  settled 
the  controversy  until  the  time  of  our  James  II., 
when  a  Romish  writer,  named  Thomas  Ward,  re- 
vived it  by  the  publication  of  what  was  little  more 
than  an  abridgment  of  Gregory  Martin's  volume, 
entitled,  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible.  Tliis 
work  of  Ward's  has  been  often  reprinted  in  Ire- 
land in  the  present  century  ;  but  has  called  forth 
able  refutations  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Ryan  and  Grier. 
—P.  H. 

FULLER.     At  the  transfiguration,   our   Sa- 
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vioui^s  robes  are  said  to  have  been  white,  *  so  as 
no  fuller  on  earth  could  white  them  *  (Mark  ix.  3). 
Elsewhere  we  read  of  '  fullers*  soap '  (Mai.  iii.  2), 
and  of  *  the  fullers'  field '  (2  Kings  xviii.  17).  Of 
the  processes  followed  in  the  art  of  cleaning  cloth 
and  the  various  kinds  of  stuff  among  the  Jews,  we 
have  no  direct  knowledge.  In  an  early  part  of 
the  operation  they  seem  to  have  trod  the  cloths 
with  their  feet,  as  the  Hebrew  Ain  Rogel^  or  En- 
rogel,  literally  Foot-fountain,  has  been  rendered, 
on  Rabbinical  authority,  *  Fullers'  fountain,'  on 
the  ground  that  the  fullers  trod  the  cloths  there 
with  their  feet     A  subsequent  operation  was  pro- 


253- 


bably  that  of  nibbing  the  cloth  on  an  inclined 
plane,  in  a  mode  which  is  figured  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings,  and  still  preserved  in  the  East. 

FULLER,  Andrew,  was  bom  at  Wicken,  near 
Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  Feb.  6,  1754.  He  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Soham,  in  1775, 
and  removed  to  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire, 
in  1782.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  acted  as  its  secre- 
tary  from  its  formation,  Oct  2,  1792,  to  his  death, 
Ma^  7,  181 5.  His  education  was  extremely 
limited,  and  his  early  associations  were  very  un- 
favourable to  enlai^ed  views  of  religion,  or  to 
mental  improvement  in  general.  But  the  native 
vigour  of  his  mind  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and 
raised  him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  theologians  of 
his  day ;  while  the  sagacity,  firmness,  and  energy 
of  his  character,  admirably  fitted  him  for  his  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  cause  of  missions.  His 
writings  are  numerous;  but  his  reputation  as  an 
author  is  chiefly  founded  on  The  Gospel  its  own 
witness;  and  TVie  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  systems 
compattd. 

The  only  other  productions  of  his  pen  that  de- 
mand special  mention  in  the  present  work  are  his 
Expository  Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Genesis ^ 
(1806,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  a  similar  volume  On  the 
Reitelation  (1815).  For  learned  criticism  he  was 
wholly  unfitted;  but  for  questions  not  involving 
scholarship,  he  possessed  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able qualifications  of  a  Biblical  expositor,  masculine 
sense  and  acuteness,  independence  in  forming  his 
opinions,  combined  with  a  profound  reverence  for 
divine  truth.  An  uniform  edition  of  his  works  ap- 
peared soon  after  his  decease,  edited  by  his  most 
intimate  friend  Dr.  Ryland,  with  a  copious  bio- 
graphy ;  a  second  edition  was  published  by  his  son 
Andrew  Gunton  in  1857,  5  vols.  8vo,  including  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  pieces  collected  from 
various  periodicals;  a  third  edition  in  one  voL 
royal  8vo  was  issued  in  1850.  His  works  on  Deism 
and  Socinianism  have  also  been  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Bohn  in  his  Standard  Library. — J.  E.  R. 


FULLER,  Nicholas,  was  bom  in  1557  at 
Southampton ;  and  was  educated  first  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  that  town,  and  afterwards 
at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  To  ripe  scholarship  in  the 
ordinary  learning  of  the  time,  ne  added  the  unusual 
acquirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  its  cognate  languages.  His  attainments  have 
been  commended  by  many  eminent  authorities,  and 
his  writings,  though  not  voluminous,  procured  for 
him  the  respect  of  the  learned  at  home  and  abroad 
(comp.  Bochart  Hieroz,  [ed.  Leusden]  p.  17,  and 
passim  ;  Grotius  on  Luke  il  49 ;  Poole,  Synapsis 
on  Exod.  xxix.  13  ;  Wood,  A  then.  Oxon.;  Oraie, 
Biblioth.  BibLy  etc)  Our  author  is  one  instance, 
out  of  not  a  few,  which  have  occurred  and  do  still 
occur,  of  high-minded  men,  who  toil  on  amidst 
poverty  and  neglect,  sustained  by  the  confidence 
that  the  labour  whidi  th^  bestow  on  a  good  pur> 
suit,  though  it  fail  to  requite  them  beyond  the  plea- 
sure it  inspires,  may  be  not  in  vain.  Fuller,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  '  education,  was  amanu- 
ensis or  scribe  to  Dr.  Home,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
afterwards  he  attended,  as  tutor  servant,  on  Sir 
Henry  Wallop  to  Oxford ;  and  returning  thence,  was 
made  minister  of  Allington,  near  Salisbury,  where 
he  had  a  benefice  rather  than  a  living,  so  small  were 
the  revenues  thereof  (Fuller's  Worthies  of  England 
[by  Nuttall],  voL  iL  p.  19).  It  was  here  tluit,  in 
the  hours  he  could  spare  from  tuition,  to  which  he 
resorted  to  supplement  the  insufficiency  of  his  cleri- 
cal income,  he  wrote  his  six  books  of  Miscellanea 
Sacra,  or  disquisitions  of  various  extent  but  of  un- 
vaiving  acumen  and  learning,  in  which  (as  Thomas 
Fuller  quaintly,  but  correctly  says  of  him),  '  he  was 
happy  in  pitching  on  not  difficult  trifles,  but  useful 
difficulties,  tending  to  the  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture.' The  first  three  books  of  this  work  were  pub- 
lished at  Heidelbeiig,  8vo,  161 2,  with  a  dedication 
addressed  to  Sir  H.  Wallop.  The  author,  who  seems 
to  have  resorted  to  a  foreign  publbher  because  of  his 
poverty,  vras  sadly  disappomted  at  the  miserable 
manner  in  which  his  book  was  given  to  the  world. 
A  second  edition,  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
book  and  a  dedication  to  his  friend  Lake,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  appeared  at 
Oxford,  161 5 ;  this  was  reprinted  in  London  and 
at  Heidelberg  in  1618 :  two  more  books  were  added 
in  the  next  edition,  with  a  dedication  to  Bishop 
Andrews,  in  whom  Fuller  had  found  a  Maecenas ; 
and  reprints  of  this  appeared  at  Leyden,  in  1622, 
and  Stiasburg,  1650,  with  the  title  Miscellanea 
Theologica  in  place  of  M.  Saera,  This  change  (for 
which  the  author  was  not  responsible)  was  not  a 
happy  or  correct  one  ;  for  the  work  is  not  theologi- 
cal m  its  character,  though  full  of  sacred  subjects. 
In  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  articles  or  treatises, 
of  which  the  entire  work  consists,  the  author  illus« 
trates  and  comments  on  many  passa^s  and  promi- 
nent words  of  Holy  Scripture,  involvmg  inquiries  of 
natural  history  ana  archaeology,  as  well  as  of  sacred 
criticism  and  exegesis.  lie  seems  to  have  furnished 
his  mind  with  information  derived  from  many  varied 
sources.  The  entire  Misc,  Sacra  is  reprinted  in 
the  CrOici  Sacri  among  the  dissertations  in  the 
8th  volume.  Poole  hi^  also  transferred  to  the 
pages  of  his  Synopsis  the  substance  of  Fuller's 
treatises. 

Besides  his  learning,  which  has  been  often  com- 
mended for  its  'accuracy,^  there  is  much  good 
sense,  kindly  manner,  and  modesty  in  Fuller's 
writings,  which  he  humbly  describes  as  *  a  widow's 
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mite  thrown  into  the  treasury  as  an  offering  to 
God,  and  for  the  use  of  the  studious.*  His  merest 
volume,  which  was  in  general  so  well  received,  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  Dnisius,  the  Belgian  critic,  who 
accused  him  of  plagiarism.  To  this  Fuller  replied 
in  the  Appendix  Apdogetica^  subjoined  to  his  Mis- 
cellahea  Sacra,  which  is  the  very  model  of  a  refuta- 
tion. His  answer  to  Drusius  is  as  gentle  as  it 
is  effective ;  firmly  vindicating  his  own  character  as 
his  dearest  possession,  but  most  sorry  that  it  must 
needs  be  ag^nst  the  aspersions  of  a  man  whom  his 
labours  in  the  same  field  had  made  him  so  greatly 
to  respect  Bishop  Andrewes  lost  no  time  in  re- 
waniing  the  long  n^lected  but  most  meritorious 
scholar  who  had  been  thrown  in  his  way ;  he  gave 
him  the  valuable  living  of  Bishop's  Wsdtham  in 
Hampshire — ^but  it  was  too  late.  Fuller  lived 
only  a  year  or  two  to  enjoy  this  with  a  prebendal 
stall  in  the  neighbouring  cathedral  of  Salisbury, 
which  had  been  previously  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  died  about  the  year  1626  (Fuller's  Worthies,  iu 
20).  In  the  last  of  his  published  writings  he  ex- 
presses an  intention  (idvrcp  hrtrpH'y  6  Oe6s)  of 
completing  certain  other  *  Opuscula '  for  the  press 
— these  probably  are  the  two  MSS.  which  are  said 
to  be  still  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (see  A.  k 
Wood's  Atfuru  Oxon.  by  Bliss.)— P.  H. 

FULLER,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Aid- 
wink  le  in  Northamptonshire,  in  Jime  1608,  and 
died  in  London  1 6th  Aug.  1 661.  He  was  suc- 
ce:»^ively  curate  of  St  Benet's,  Cambridge,  pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury,  rector  of  Broad  Windsor, 
Dorsetshire,  lecturer  at  the  Savoy,  London,  and, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  for  a  time  perpetual 
curate  of  Waltham,  and  afterwards  vicar  of  Cran- 
ford.  After  the  Restoration,  he  returned  to  the 
Savoy,  and  was  restored  to  his  prebend.  Though 
his  life  was  comparatively  short,  and  was  cast  on 
troublous  times,  not  many  authors  have  been  so 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  elaboration  of  the 
works  they  have  produced.  His  claims  to  be 
numbered  among  Biblical  scholars  rest  chiefly  on 
I  lib  Pisffah'sight  of  PcUestine,  and  confines  thereof ; 
with  the  history  of  the  O,  and  N.  Testaments  acted 
thereon,  foL,  Lond.  1 662.  Perhaps  no  work  was 
ever  written  on  such  a  subject  so  sparkling  with  wit, 
and  so  full  of  quaint  and  humorous  remark  as 
this ;  at  the  same  time  preserving  so  much  of  faithful 
adherence  to  the  subject  of  which  the  author 
professes  to  treat  The  work  is  not  confined  to 
Bitilical  topography,  but  handles  many  points  of 
history  and  archaeology ;  it  is  also  illustrated  by 
maps  and  engravings,  which  are  as  quaint  in  their 
way  as  the  text  they  are  meant  to  illustrate.  Fuller 
published  also  A  Comment  on  the  book  of  Ruth^ 
Ix»nd.  1654,  being  the  substance  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  St  Benet's  twenty-four  years  before ;  A 
Comment  on  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Matthetds 
Gospels,  concerning  Chrises  temptations,  Lond. 
1652 ;  and  Notes  on  Jonah,  appended  to  a  volume 
of  sermons,  Lond.  1656.  His  fame  rests  chiefly 
on  his  Holy  and  Profane  State,  his  Holy  War,  his 
Church  History  of  Britain,  and  his  History  of  the 
Worthies  of  Engtand,--^,  L.  A. 

FULLER'S  FIELD  (0313  mb ;  Sept  iypht 

rciu  ypo^vt).  This  place  is  three  times  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  and  always  in  the  same  connection. 
*  The  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  which  is  in  the  high- 
way of  the  fuller's  field*  (2  Kings  xviiL   17 ;  Is. 


vii.  3  ;  xxxvL  2).  Its  position  is  not  defined ;  but 
we  diui  gather  that  it  was  on  one  of  the  leading 
roads,  to  which  it  also  gave  its  name  ;  that  it  was 
on  the  '  conduit '  or  canal  connected  with  the 
'upper  pool,'  and  that  it  was  near  Jerusalem.  The 
heralds  of  the  king  of  Assyria  spake  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people  on  the  wall  from  *  the  highway  of  the 
Fuller's  Field'  (2  Kings  xviii.  1 7, 26).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  *  upper  pool'  is  the  cistern  now 
called  Birket  el-Mamilia,  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Yafa  gate 
(Haftdbook  for  S.  and  P.,  99,  136.)  Hezekiah 
conveyed  the  waters  from  it  by  a  subterranean  aque- 
duct to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David  (2  Chron. 
xxxiL  30).  The  natural  course  of  this  aqueduct 
was  along  the  ancient  road  to  the  western  gate 
beside  the  castle  ;  and  this  was  the  road  by  which 
the  Assyrian  ambassadors  would  doubtless  ap- 
proach the  city,  coming  as  they  did  from  Lachisn. 
The  position  of  the  Fuller's  Field  is  thus  indicated. 
It  lay  on  the  side  of  the  highway  west  of  the  city. 
The  fullers'  occupation  required  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  an  open  space  for  drying  the 
clothes.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  their 
'  field'  was  beside,  or  at  least  not  far  distant  from 
the  upper  pool. 

Dr.  Williams,  and  some  others  who  follow  him, 
affirm  that  the  Fuller's  Field,  and  the  fountain  or 
pool  of  Gihon,  were  somewhere  on  the  plateau 
north  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and  near,  if  not  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  But 
this  view  is  opposed  to  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30 ;  and  no 
amount  of  reasoning  can  get  over  the  plain  state- 
ment of  that  passage,  that  Hezekiah  '  stopped  the 
upper  outflow  (or  spring  KIHO)  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city 
of  David.*  Now  this  would  be  a  physical  impossi- 
bility if  we  place  Gihon  elsewhere  than  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city.  (See,  however,  William's  Holy 
City,  il  471,  sq.;  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. 
Gihon  and  Jerusalem;  Barclay's  City  ofihe  Great 
Aing,)—],  L  P. 

FULLERS'  FOUNTAIN.    [En-Rogeu] 

FULLERS'  SOAP.     [Borith.] 

FUNERALS.    [Burial;  Mourning.] 

FURNACK  The  furnaces  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  were  of  various  kinds,     i.  pTIK,  according 

to  Ges.,  for  ]UriK»  from  the  root  \yn,  to  smoke, 

with  K  as  a  formative  prefix.  But  Furst  says, 
non  ex  )UnX  ortum,  sed  ex  radice  HK,  addita  ter- 

minatione  nominali  UN  .  .  .  Somniant,  qui  hujus 
modi  vocabula  e  duobus  coaluisse  arbitrantur  {Con- 
cord, Vet.  Test.  Heb.  et  Chat,)  Dan.  iii.  6,  1 1,  15. 
A  large  kind  of  furnace  having  a  wide  open  mouth 
above,  with  an  opening  near  the  bottom  to  allow 
the  metal,  or  other  material,  to  run  out.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  furnace  as  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  method  with 
the  King  of  Babylon,  as  it  has  continued  to  be  in 
Persia  down  to  recent  times.  *  During  the  dearth 
of  1662,'  says  Chardin,  '  I  saw  such  ovens  heated 
in  the  royal  square  at  Ispahan  to  terrify  the  bakers, 
and  to  deter  them  from  deriving  advantage  from 
the  general  distress '  (quoted  by  Kitto).  Retcrences 
to  the  same  mode  of  punishment  are  found  in  Jer, 
xxix.  22,  and  Hos.  vil  7. 
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2.  )Kb3»  from  the  root  fiSf33,  to  subdue,  ao  called 

from  its  subduing  metaU  or  other  materials  thrown 
into  it  (Gen.  xvx.  28;  Exod.  ix.  8,  10;  xix.  18). 
From  the  occurrence  of  this  word  in  Exod.  ix.  it 
seems  to  denote  a  furnace  or  kiln  for  baking  bricks, 
although  it  may  have  been  also  used  for  smelting 
metals. 

3.  1^3,  from  the  verb  of  the  same  form,  meaning 
to  boil  I//,  although  Fiirst  takes  it  in  the  sense  of 
boring,  or  hollowmg  out,  '  a  profunditate  vd  cavi' 
tate^  a  furnace  for  smelting  metals  certainly.  Thus, 
Ezek.  xxiL  20,  22,  '  the  house  of  Israel  are  brass, 
and  tin,  and  iron,  and  lead  in  the  midst  of  the  fur- 
nace,* 1^3  ;  Prov.  xviL  3 ;  xxvil  21,  *  the  furnace,' 
1^3,  *for  gold.'  See  also  Is.  xlviiL  10;  Deut  iv. 
20 ;  where  the  word  is  used  metaphorically. 

4.  *>^]H  =  a  furnace  of  fire,  compounded,  ac- 
cording to  Ges.,  of  ]n,  I.  q.,   feUfedl,  or  pHK,  an 

oven,  and  ly,  ChaL,  a  fire;  to  which,  however, 
Fiirst  objects,  maintaining  that  *  ex  1U,  crebro  iilo 
Substantrvorum  additamento  rite  formatum^  pro- 
perly, an  oven  for  baking  bread,  although  it  seems 
to  have  been  used  for  other  purposes.  In  its  wider 
acceptation  it  occurs  Gen.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxxL  9; 
Mai.  iil  19  (iv.  i).  In  its  special  reference,  it  is 
found  Ex.  viL  28,  (viii.  3) ;  Lev.  zxvL  26 ;  Hos. 
viL  4.  *The  Tannur  is  a  large  round  pot  of 
earthen  or  other  materials,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  narrowing  towards  the  top  ;  this  being  first 
heated  by  a  fire  made  within,  the  dough  or  paste 
is  spread  upon  the  sides  to  bake,  thus  forming  thin 
cakes.'  Of  the  Gr.  KXtfiatw,  *  by  which  the  LXX. 
render  this  word,'  Jerome  says,  on  Lam.  v.  10^ 
Clibamts  est  coquendis  panibus  aeni  Vasculi  diduc- 
ta  rotunditas,  quae  sub  urentibus  flammis  ardet  in- 
trinsecus '  (Ges.  in  Verb.)  *  The  tower  of  the  fur- 
naces,' D^")^nn  TIJO.  upon,  or  near  the  walls  of 

Jerusalem  (Neh.  iiL  11  ;  xiL  38),  should  perhaps 
rather  be,  tower  of  the  ovens,  Uf  not  taken  as  a 
proper  name,  Migdol-Hattannurim,   • 

5.  Kd^uj'of,  by  which  the  first  three  of  the  pre- 
ceding words  are  usually  rendered  by  the  LXX., 
occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  to  denote  fur- 
naces of  different  sorts,  e,  g,,  the  Patterns  furnace 
(Sirach  xxvii.  5  ;  xxxviii.  30).  The  Egyptian  pot- 
ter*s  furnace,  as  represented  in  Wilkinson  s  Ancient 
Egyptians,  resembled  a  chimney  in  shape,  and  was 
about  six  feet  high  (il  108).  It  is  also  used  of  the 
.99/iM*j  furnace  (Sirach  xxxviii  28;  Apoc.  L  15). 
The  word  is  used  indefinitely  (Apoc.  ix.  2),  where 
there  is  a  reference  to  Gen.  xix.  28  ;  and  in  Matt, 
xiii.  42,  50,  where  there  is  an  obvious  reference  to 
Dan.  iil — I.  J. 


G. 

GAAL  (7Jfl  miscarriage;  SepL  FacCX),  son  of 

Ebed.  He  went  to  Shechem  with  his  brothers 
when  the  inhabitants  became  discontented  with 
Abimelech,  and  so  engaged  their  confidence  that 
they  placed  him  at  their  head.  At  the  festival  at 
which  the  Shechemites  offered  the  first-fruits  of 
their  vintage  in  the  temple  of  Baal,  Gaal,  by  ap- 
parently drunken  bravadoes,  roused  the  valour  of 
the  people,  and  strove  yet  more  to  kindle  their 
wratn  against  the  absent  Abimelech.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  mitives  had  been  in  some  way  inti- 


mately connected  with,  or  descended  from,  the 
original  inhabitants;  for  Gaal  endeavoured  to 
awaken  their  attachment  to  the  andent  £unily  of 
Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  which  ruled  the 
place  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  6), 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  repre- 
sented by  Gaal  and  his  brothers.  Although  de- 
prived 01  Shechem,  the  family  appears  to  have 
maintained  itself  in  some  power  in  tne  neighbour- 
hood ;  which  induced  the  Shechemites  to  Took  to 
Gaal  when  they  became  tired  of  Abimelech. 
Whether  he  succeeded  in  awakening  among  them 
a  kind  feeling  towards  the  descendants  of  ue  an- 
dent masters  of  the  place,  does  not  appear  ;  but 
eventuallv  thev  went  out  under  his  command,  and 
assisted  doubtless  by  his  men,  to  intercept  and  give 
battle  to  Abimelech,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
town.  He,  however,  fled  before  Abimelech,  and 
his  retreat  into  Shechem  being  cut  off  hy  Zebul, 
the  commandant  of  that  place,  he  went  to  his  home, 
and  we  hear  of  him  no  more.  The  account  of  this 
attempt  is  interesting,  chiefly  from  the  slight  glimpse 
it  affords  of  the  position,  at  this  period,  of  what  had 
been  one  of  the  reigning  families  of  the  land  before 
its  invasion  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iz.  26-48)  B.C. 
1026.— J.  K. 

GAASH  (firj^i  shaking,  earthquake;  Sept  Fa- 

XcmU^,  Tcuit),  the  name  of  a  hill  (^il),  part  of  the 
Ephraim  range,  on  the  north  side  of  wnich  Joshua 
was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  30 ;  Judg.  ii  9).  In  2 
Sam.  zxiil  30,  and  i  Chron.  xl  32,  mention  is 

made  of  the  (S^j  vTOt   ^c  ravines,  valleys,  or 

wadys  running  down  from  Gaash  (A.  V. '  brooks  of 
Gaash '),  as  the  designation  of  the  locality  whence 
came  Hiddai  or  Hurai,  one  of  David's  heroes.  The 
hill  has  not  been  identified. — W.  L.  A. 

GABA.     [Geba.] 

GABBATHA  occurs  John  xix.  13,  where  the 
Evan|[elist  states  that  Pontius  Pilate,  alarmed  at 
last,  m  his  attempts  to  save  Jesus,  by  the  artful 
insinuation  of  the  Jews,  *  If  thou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  not  Caesiums  friend,'  went  into  the  pne- 
torium  again,  and  brought  Jesus  out  to  them,  and 
sat  down  once  more  upon  the  P^t^m,  or  tribunal,  in 
a  place  called  KiBbvrpww,  but  in  the  Hebrew 
Gabbatha.  The  Greek  word,  signifying  literally 
stone-paved,  is  an  adjective,  and  is  generally  used 
as  such  by  the  Greek  writers ;  but  they  also  some- 
times use  it  substantively  for  a  stone  pavement, 
when  fSa^  may  be  imderstood.  In  the  Septua- 
gint  it  answers  to  t^tUD  (2  Chron.  vil  3  ;  Esther 
I  6).  Jerome  reads  *Sedit  pro  tribunadi  in  loco 
qui  dicitur  Lithostrotos.'  The  Greek  word,  as 
well  as  the  Latin,  is  frequently  used  to  denote  a 
pavement  formed  of  ornamental  stones  of  various 
colours,  commonly  called  a  tesseiated  or  nufsaie 
pavement.  The  partiality  of  the  Romans  for  this 
kind  of  pavement  is  well  known.  It  is  stated  by 
Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,  xxxvi.  64)  that,  during  the  time  of 
Sylla,  the  Romans  decorated  their  houses  with 
such  pavements.  They  also  introduced  them  into 
the  provinces.  Suetonius  relates  that  Julius  Caesar, 
in  his  military  expeditions,  took  with  him  the 
materials  of  tesseiated  pavements,  ready  prepared, 
that,  wherever  he  encamped,  they  mk^ht  be  laid 
down  in  the  prsetorium  (Casaubon,  ad  Suetan,  p. 
38,  etc.,  edit  160$).  From  these  facts  it  has  been 
inferred  by  many  eminent  writers,  that  the  rhmw 
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\iS6aTpttn%  or  place  where  lilate^s  tribunal  was 
set  OQ  this  occasioQ,  was  covered  by  a  tesselated 
pavement,  which,  as  a  piece  of  Roman  magnifi- 
cence, was  appended  to  the  praetorium  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  emphatic  mamier  in  which  St.  John 
speaks  of  it  agrees  with  this  conjecture;  It  further 
appears  from  his  narrative  that  it  was  outside  the 
piztorium  ;  for  I^te  is  said  to  have  'come  out' 
to  the  Jews,  who,  for  ceremonial  reasons,  did  not 
go  into  it,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions 
^ohn  xviiL  28,  29,  38;  xix.  4,  13).  Besides 
which,  the  Roman  governors,  although  they  tried 
causes,  and  conferred  with  their  council  (Acts  xxv. 
12),  wUkin  the  praetorium,  always  pronounced 
sentence  in  the  open  air.  May  not  then  this  tesse- 
lated pavement,  on  which  the  tribunal  was  now 
placed,  have  been  inlaid  on  some  part  of  the  ter- 
race nmning  along  one  side  of  the  prsetorium, 
and  overlooking  the  area  where  the  Jews  were  as- 
sembled, or  upon  a  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  im- 
mediately before  the  grand  entrance  ? 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  pavement  in 
question  was  no  other  than  the  one  referred  to  in 
2  Chron.  vii.  3,  and  by  Josephus,  De  Bell.  JutL  vi. 
I.  8,  as  in  tkt  outer  court  of  the  temple;  but  though 
it  appnrs  that  Pilate  sometimes  sat  upon  his  tri- 
bunal in  different  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
open  market-place  {De  Bell.  Jud,  ii.  9.  3),  yet  the 
supposition  that  he  would,  on  this  occasion,  when 
the  Jews  were  pressing  for  a  speedy  judgment,  and 
when  he  was  overcome  with  alarm,  adjourn  the 
whole  assembly,  consisting  of  rulers  of  every  grade, 
as  well  as  the  populace,  to  any  other  place,  is  very 
unlikely  ;  and  the  supposition  that  such  place  was 
any  part  of  the  temple  is  encumbered  with  addi- 
tional difficulties.  The  word  Gabbatha  remains 
to  be  considered.  It  is  not  certain  that  St  John 
intends  A.tB6orpfarot  as  a  translation  or  interpreta- 
tion of  Gabbatha  ;  he  may  simply  mean  that  the 
same  place  was  called  by  these  two  names  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  respectively.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that 
the  names  JHISK  and  'AxoXXt/ctfr,  which  he  intro- 
duces in  a  similar  way  (Rev.  ix.  11),  are  synony- 
mous ;  and  if  the  word  Gabbatha  be  derived,  as 
Lightfoot  suggests  {in  loc.),  from  32,  '  a  surface,' 
it  may  correspond  to  the  idea  of  a  pavement ;  but 
if,  as  is  usual,  it  be  derived  from  {132,  *  to  be  high 
or  elevated,'  it  may  refer  chiefly  to  the  terrace,  or 
uppermost  landing  of  the  stairs,  which  might 
have  been  inlaid  with  a  tesselated  pavement 
Schleusner  understands  an  elevated  mosaic  pave- 
ment, on  which  the  /9^/m  was  placed,  before  the 
praetorium.  The  most  natural  mference  from  St 
John's  statement  is,  that  the  word  Gabbatha  is 
*  Hebrew, '  or  rather  Aramaic.  The  Syriac 
version^   instead   of  Gabbatha,    reads    Gepiptha 

pAg%  >  g\  ,  hrica^  peribolus.    The  double  b  in 

Gabbatha  is  an  objection  to  its  being  derived  from 
n32  ;  it  is  more  properly  derived  from  32  in  the 
sense  of  back^  or  top  The  Aramaic  and  Greek 
words  are  different  names  of  the  same  place.]  {Dis- 
sert. DeAiOwrrpibTtfi,  a,  CoDiad  Iken,  Bremae,  1725; 
Lightfoot's  Works^  vol.  ii.  pp.  614, 615,  Lond.  1684 ; 
Hamelsveld,  Bibl,  Geogr.  il  129 ;  Seelen,  Meditt. 
Exf^.  i  643  ;  Jahn's  Archaol.  Bib.)—].  F.  D. 

GABISH  (E^33)•     This  word  occurs  Job  xxviiL 

18,  where  it  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  'pearls.* 
The  LXX.  retains  it  untranslated  70^1,  while  the 


Vulg.  zenden  it  by  etmnentia — a  rendering  which 
rests  on  its  supposed  derivation  from  n32,  to  be  high. 

The  Targum  represents   it  by  }vV)^3,   but  this 

probably,  like  the  Arab.  .  Jj,  which  is  the  same 

word  slightly  transposed,  denotes  not  merely  beryl 
but  also  chrystal.  This  last  is  what  most  modem 
scholars  are  agreed  upon  as  the  proper  equivalent 
of  E^32.     Genius  and  Fiirst  derive  it  from  C^32, 

to  freeze^  congeal;  hence  th327X»  hail  {El,  xiiL  ii); 
and  hence,  uom  the  similarity  of  chrystal  to  ice, 
the  m«»nning  chrystctl ;  comp.  it/N/oTaXXof  and  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  xzxvii.  2.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  conclusion  here  rests  on  somewhat 
precarious  grounds.  The  onl^  authority  for  the 
verb  C^32  is  m  its  supposed  denvatives ;  and  of  not 
one  of  these  is  the  meaning  even  tolerably  certain, 
as  all  are  dxa|  Xe>6/ieya.  The  reasoning,  in  fact, 
is  throughout  in  a  circle  ;  the  verb  is  held  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  congelation,  because  the  derivatives 
contain  it,  and  this  meaning  is  ascribed  to  these 
derivatives  because  it  is  contained  in  the  verb. 

Gesenius  adduces  also  the  Arab.  |tMJk^-»  ^  freeu, 

but  this  sense  is  of  dubious  legitimacy,  the  verb 
properly  meaning  to  raze  or  crop.  Dr.  Lee  {Book 
of  Job,  in  loc. ;  and  Heb.  Lex.  in  v.)  takes  it  to 
mean  heavy ^  and  hence  precious  ;  and  understands 
it  of  some  valuable  metal  Some  of  the  Rabbins 
understood  by  it  a  valuable  garment ;  see  Castell, 
Lex.  Heptagl.  in  voc — W.  L.  A. 

GABRIAS  (ro/3p(aj,  LXX.;  ro^pci,  FA.) 
According  to  Tobit  l  14,  the  brother  of  Gabael, 
the  person  with  whom  Tobit  left  in  trust  (irape- 
^/Aiff)  ten  talents  of  silver ;  but  in  iv.  20,  Gabael 
is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Gabrias.  No  light  is 
thrown  on  this  discrepancy  by  the  various  readings 
and  versions  of  this  book.  The  Vulg.  in  both 
passages  differs  widely  from  the  LXX.  The  old 
Latin  has  in  the  first  passage,  Et  commcndavi 
Gabelo  fratri  meo  filio  Gabahel^  and  in  the  second, 
Gabelo  fUio  GabcMcl.  See  Fritzsche,  Exegetisches 
Handbuch  %u  den  Apocryphen, — J.  £.  R. 

GABRIEL  (^^.33,  the  mighty  one  [or  hero'\  of 

God)y  the  heavenly  messenger  who  was  sent  to 
Daniel  to  explain  die  vision  of  the  ram  and  the 
he-goat  (Dan.  viil),  and  to  communicate  the  pre* 
diction  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  (Dan.  ix.  21-27). 
Under  the  new  dispensation  he  was  employed  to 
announce  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  to  his  father 
Zechariah  (Luke  L  11),  and  that  of  the  Messiah  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  I  26).  Both  by  Jewish 
and  Christian  writers,  Gabriel  has  been  denomi- 
nated an  archangeL  The  Scriptures,  however, 
affirm  nothing  positively  respecting  his  rank, 
though  the  importance  of  the  commissions  on 
which  he  was  employed,  and  his  own  words,  *  I 
am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God' 
(Luke  L  19),  are  rather  in  favour  of  the  notion  of 
his  superior  dignity. 

Inue  Book  of  Enoch,  'the  four  great  arch- 
angels, Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel,'  are 
described  as  reporting  the  corrupt  state  of  mankind 
to  the  Creator,  and  receiving  their  several  com- 
missions. To  Gabriel  he  says,  'Go,  Gabriel, 
against  the  giants,  the  spurious  ones,  the  sons  of 
fornication,  and  destroy  the  sons  of  the  watchers 
from  among  the  sons  of  men'  {Greek  Fragment  of 
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the  Book  of  Enochs  preserved  by  Syncellus  in  Scali- 
ger's  notes  on  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  AmsteL 
1658,  p.  404).  In  the  rabbinical  writings  Gabriel 
is  represented  as  standing  in  front  of  the  divine 
throne,  near  the  standa^  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 

(Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talmud,  s.  v.  ^fiClIX).  The  rabbins 
also  say  that  he  is  the  Prince  of  Fire,  and  appointed 
to  preside  over  the  ripening  of  fruit ;  that  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  angels  who  understood  Chaldee 
and  Syriac,  and  taught  Joseph  the  seventy  lan- 
guages spoken  at  the  dispersion  of  Babel ;  that  he 
and  Midiael  destroyed  the  host  of  Sennacherib, 
and  set  fire  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (Eisenmen- 
ger^s  EtUdeckUs  Judatthumy  th.  il  ss.  365,  379, 

380.  383). 

By  the  Mohammedans  Gabriel  is  regarded  with 

profound  veneration.    To  him,  it  is  affirmed,  a  copy 

of  the  whole  Koran  was  committed,   which  he 

imparted  in  successive  portions  to  Mohammed. 

He  is  styled  in  the  Koran,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and 

the  Holy  Spirit     In  his  hands  will  be  placed  the 

scales  in  wnich  the  actions  of  men  will  be  weighed 

at  the  last  day  (Sale's  Koran  ;  D'Herbelot's  Biblio- 

Ihique  Orientalf).—],  E.  R. 

GABRIEL  SIONITA,  a  Maronite,  bom  in 
1577  at  Edessa,  a  village  in  the  Lebanon :  when 
seven  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  there 
receiv^  his  fiist  instruction  at  the  Maronite  Coll^^. 
He  then  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
Oriental  languages,  and  by  some  of  his  writings 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  then  French  ambas- 
sador in  Rome,  Savary  de  Braves.  The  latter,  at 
the  instance  of  Cardinal  Perrone,  and  the  librarian 
at  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris,  De  Thou,  who 
were  both  anxious  to  carry  out  their  favourite  plan 
of  printing  a  new  comprehensive  Polyglott  Bible, 
secured  the  services  of  both  Gabriel  and  another 
Maronite,  Johannes  Esronita,  for  the  new  work. 
Gabriel  arrived  in  Paris  in  1614,  and  was  forth- 
with appointed  Professor  of  Arabic — ^his  mother- 
tongue — at  the  College  de  France,  and  endoM'ed 
with  a  rich  salary.  The  two  Maronites  commenced 
their  Biblical  labours,  which  chiefly  consisted  in 
their  revising  all  the  Oriental  texts,  and  adding 
Latin  translations  to  thenu  In  the  meantime  the 
Cardinal  and  De  Thou,  who  had  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  proposed  Polyglott,  died, 
and  the  scheme  was  abanaoned.  G[U)riel,  who 
had  finished  his  share  of  the  work,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  synod  assembled  at  Blois,  in  16 19, 
asking  for  a  subsidy  which  should  enable  him 
either  to  print  the  entire  Polyglott,  or  at  least  to 
publish  the  Oriental  texts.  The  synod  immedi- 
ately granted  his  prayer,  and  assigned  8000  livres 
for  the  purpose  of^  furthering  his  undertaking ;  but 
somehow  the  money  never  reached  his  hand^,  and 
he  not  indistinctly  hints  at  its  having  gone  into  the 
wrong  pocket.  After  this  he  was  involved  in  a 
series  of  troubles  and  vexatious  disputes  with  Le 
ay,  the  editor  of  the  Polyglott,  which  ended  in 
is  being  sent  for  six  months  to  Vincennes. 
From  this  he  was  released  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  would  now  unremittingly  work  at 
the  Polyglott  until  it  should  be  completed.  He 
kept  his  word  most  conscientiously,  but  three 
years  after  it  was  finished  he  died,  in  1648,  a  broken 
old  man,  at  Paris,  which  he  had  hardly  ever  leit 
since  he  had  first  arrived  there.  His  exact  share 
in  the  work  (contained  in  vol.  vii.  flf.  of  the 
Polyglott)  consists  in  the  collation  of  the  various 
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Arab,  and  Syr.  MSS.,  in  the  revision  of  the  printed 
texts,  and  in  the  addition  of  Latin  translations  to 
all  the  Biblical  books  save  Ruth  (done  by  A.  Ec* 
chellensis)  and  the  four  Gospels,  which  he  merdy 
revised  from  Raymimdus.  The  judgments  on  his 
achievements  vary ;  but  it  would  appear,  both  from 
the  mistakes  he  corrected  as  from  those  he  left  (C£ 
Eichh.  /«/r.),  that  neither  the  high-flown  praise 
nor  the  exaggerated  blame  bestowed  upon  them 
are  deserved ;  but  that  Gabriel  did  just  what  would 
be  expected  firom  a  man  possessed  of  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  and  Synac,  but  only  partidly  ac- 
quainted with  Hebrew  and  Latin,  and  whose  ac- 
quirements generally  were  on  a  par  with  the  good 
sx:holars  of  the  time.  He  has,  in  tnree  small  pamph- 
lets, told  the  whole  story  of  his  appointments  and 
disappointments,  his  squabbles  and  successes.  Be- 
sides his  contributions  to  the  Polyglott  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  works,  some  of  which  he 
published,  together  with  Joannes  Ezronita  and 
Victor  Szialac, — Liber  Psalmorum  Lknndis  ex  ara- 
btco  idiomaie  in  Latinum  translatus^  Rome,  1614  ; 
Grammatica  Arabka  Maronitarum  in  /ibros  F. 
dwisa^  Paris,  16 16,  which,  however,  contains  only 
one  book  of  reading-lessons;  Geographia  Nubi- 
ensiSf  etc. ,  a  very  faulty  Latin  transSition  of  a  still 
more  faulty,  abridged  text  of  Edrisi  (published  in 
Rome  in  1592),  Paris,  1619.  Nor  is  there  much  to 
be  said  for  the  appendix  of  their  own,  which  the 
translators,  Gabriel  and  Joannes  Ezronita  added  to 
this  last  work,  entitled,  De  nonnullis  Orientalium 
Mrbibus,  etc, — Liber  Psalmorum  ex  idiamate  Syro 
in  Latinum  tramlatuSy  Paris,  1625  ;  Veteris  phih- 
sophi  Syri  de  sapientia  dnnna^  poema  anigmaticum 
Syr,  et  Lat, — Testamentum  et  pactiones  inter  Mo- 
hammedem  et  Christiana  Jidei  adtores,  Paris,  1634, 
etc^E.  D. 

GAD  (nj  ;  Sept.  Tdh).  I.  The  son  of  Jacob  and 

Zilpah,  Leah's  maid.  His  name  is  explained  in 
the  story  of  his  birth,  and  the  explanation  is  con- 
firmed by  a  subsequent  allusion — 'Zilpah  bare 
Jacob  a  son,  and  Leah  said  a  troop  cometh,  and 
she  called  his  name  G^ts^/*  (Gen.  XXX.  II).  The  pas- 
sage is  rendered  somewhat  obscure  by  the  fact  that 
the  Kdiv  has  *1J3,  which  the  Sept,  Vulg.,  and 
some  modem  commentators  render  ^  in  felicity  ;"* 
whereas  the  Masoretic  AVnr' gives  Hi  n3  as  the  true 
reading,  and  is  followed  by  our  A.  V.  That  the 
latter  reading  is  the  true  one  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  passage  with  Gen.  xlix.  19,  where  the 
word  13  must  bear  the  s^ification  of  *a  troop.* 
Of  the  personal  history  of  this  patriarch  no  details 
are  given.  His  name  is  not  once  mentioned  except 
in  those  lists  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  are  all  enu- 
merated. All  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  had  seven 
sons  at  the  time  Jacob  and  his  family  migrated  to 
Egypt  (xlvL  16). 

Tne  materials  for  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  are 
very  scanty.  In  Jacob's  prophetic  blessing  there 
is  a  characteristic  play  upon  the  name,  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  paronomasia 
in  the  Bible  apy  ^y^  «1?TI  yywy*  yn^  13  (Gen. 
xlix.  19).  No  translation  can  do  justice  to  it. 
Stanley's  rendering  approaches  the  force  and  point 
of  the  original :  *  Gad  is  a  troop  of  plunderers ; 
a  troop  of  plunderers  shall  plunder  him,  but  he 
shall  plunder  at  the  last'  {S.  and  /•.,  320).  The 
troops  destined  to  plunder  him  were  the  wild 
horaes  of  Arabs  and  Ammonites  by  whom  his  bor- 
ders were  infested,  whose  incursions  were  frequent. 
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and  whose  defeat  and  slaughter  were  signal  ( Judg. 
X.,  xL)  The  tribe  numbered  451650  fighting  men 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  ;  and  during  the"  wilder- 
ness journey  it  decreased  to  40,500  (Num.  L  25  ; 
XX vl  18).  The  Gadites,  like  their  brethren  of 
Reuben  and  Manasseh,  had  retained  while  in 
Egypt  their  old  pastoral  habits,  and  were  very  rich 
in  cattle  (xxxii.  i).  When  the  Israelites  approached 
Canaan  aiter  the  long  pilgrimage  through  the  rugged 
defiles  of  Sinai,  and  across  the  arid  plains  of  Western 
Arabia,  the  rich  pasture  lands  of  Gilead,  with  its 
forests,  streams,  and  glorious  scenery,  immedi- 
ately attracted  the  attention  of  these  tribes ;  and 
they  *came  and  spake  imto  Moses  .  .  .  saying 
.  .  .  (this)  country  ...  is  a  land  for  cattle, 
and  thy  servants  have  cattle ;  wherefore  ...  let 
this  land  be  given  unto  thy  servants  for  a  possession' 
(xxxiL  2-5).  Their  request  was  granted  ;  and  the 
two  tribes  and  half  settled  east  of  Jordan.  They 
had  probably  an  additional  object  in  making  this 
choice.  The  country  west  of  the  river  was  of 
narrow  limits.  It  was  not  so  well  suited  for  the 
freedom  and  nomad  habits  of  pastoral  life.  The 
Gadites  and  their  brethren  wished  a  wider  range 
for  their  vast  flocks  than  Palestine  afforded ;  and 
they  saw  the  great  eastern  plains  open  to  them. 
At  one  period  this  tribe  occupied  the  country  as  far 
east  as  Salchah  (i  Chron.  v.  11- 16). 

The  territory  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Gadites 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Syria.  On  the 
south  it  was  bounded  by  the  valley  of  Ileshbon ;  on 
the  west  by  the  Jordan ;  and  on  the  cast  by  the 
plain  of  Arabia  (Josh.  xiii.  24,  s^.)  Its  northern 
boundary  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  define. 
Gad  possessed  the  whole  Jordan  valley  as  far  as 
the  sea  of  Galilee  (xiii.  27) ;  but  among  the  moun- 
tains eastward  the  territory  extended  no  farther 
north  than  the  river  Jabbok.  The  border  seems  to 
have  run  diagonally  from  that  point  across  the 
mountains  by  Mahanaim  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh.  xii.  1-6  ;  xiii  26,  30, 
31  ;  Deut.  iii.  12,  13  (see  Porter's  Damascus^  ii. 
252).  As  seen  from  the  west  this  region  is  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  purple-tinted  mountains,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  chasm  of  the  Jordan,  intersected 
oy  deep  ravines,  and  partially  clothed  with  oak 
forests,  and  jungles  of  evergreen  shrubs.  When 
viewed  from  the  east  the  appearance  is  altogether 
different.  It  is  a  low,  irregular  ridce,  in  some 
places  not  rising  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  high,  bleak  plateau  of  Arabia.  The  soil 
among  the  mountains  and  in  the  picturesque  glens 
is  fertile,  and  the  pastures  are  more  luxuriant  than 
in  any  part  of  Syria.  The  territory  also  embraced 
a  number  of  places  remarkable  in  the  sacred  and 
civil  history  of  the  patriarchs,  judges,  and  kings ; 
such  as  Mahanaim,  Peniel,  Ramoth-Mizpeh,  Galeed, 
Succoth,  and  Rabbath-Ammon. 

The  Gadites  were  a  warlike,  race,  and  they 
bravely  aided  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  Leaving  their  women  and  children  in 
their  strongholds  east  of  the  Jordan,  they  crossed 
over  armed,  and  with  Reuben  and  Manasseh  led 
the  van  in  the  long  campaign  under  Joshua  (Josh. 
iv.  12,  13  ;  xxiu  1-4).  The  position  of  their  terri- 
tory compelled  them  to  keep  up  their  warlike 
spirit  and  training  in  after  ages.  The  Ammonites, 
whose  country  they  possessed,  hung  upon  their 
eastern  border  (Judg.  x.  17)  ;  and  the  wild  hordes 
of  the  Arabian  desert  made  periodical  raids  upon 
their  pastures  and  flocks  (chaps.  viL,  viiL)  Though 
vol-  II. 


often  sorely  pressed  by  these  fierce  plunderers,  yet 
they  nobly  defended  their  country,  and  more  than 
once  bore  back  the  tide  of  conquest  on  their  as- 
sailants. One  of  their  greatest  victories  was  that 
gained  over  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the  bribes 
of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab,  from  whom  they 
took  enormous  booty  (i  Chron.  v.  19-22).  The 
Gadites  were  well  described  at  that  time  as  '  valiant 
men,  men  able  to  bear  buckler  and  sword,  and  \o 
shoot  with  bow,  and  skilful  in  war'  (ver.  18). 
lliis  country  too  produced  many  eminent  men. 

iephthah  the  Gileadite  ranks  high  among  the 
eroes  of  Israel ;  and  *  Elijah  the  Tishbite  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Gilead,'  was  one  of  the  grandest 
characters  the  world  ever  saw.  It  may  be  that  he 
owed  some  of  those  qualities  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished to  the  habits  and  state  of  his  native 
country — his  wonderful  physical  strength;  his 
powers  of  enduring  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst ; 
nis  dress  in  every  respect  resembling  that  of  a 
modem  inhabitant  of  Gilead  ;  his  wandering  mode 
of  life  ;  and  his  apparent  dislike  to  the  restraints  of 
society.  Gilead  was  a  land  of  roviftg  shepherds, 
and  moving  camps,  and  mountain  castles,  and  wild 
adventure  (Gilead). 

The  Gadites  were  devotedly  attached  to  both 
Saul  and  David.  Some  of  their  mighty  men  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  latter  in  their  darkest 
period — men  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  were 
*  men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield 
and  buckler,  whose  faces  were  the  faces  of  lions, 
and  who  were  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  moun- 
tains' (i  Chron.  xiL  8).  The  taking  down  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  from  the  battlements 
of  Bethshean  was  an  act  of  noble  daring  and 
grateful  recompense.  Among  the  Gadites  David 
afterwards  found  an  asylum  when  he  fled  from 
Absalom  ;  and  in  their  territory  the  battle  was 
fought  which  regained  him  his  throne  (2  SanL  x\'ii., 
xviii.)  The  Gadites  suffered  much  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  warlike  monarchs  of  Damascus. 
At  length  the  whole  country  was  overrun  by  the 
armies  of  Tijglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  the 
people  carried  away  captive  (2  Kings  xv.  29). 
Soon  afterwards  the  Ammonites  appear  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  land  ;  and  Jeremiah  was 
then  commissioned  to  pronounce  that  prophetic 
doom  which  we  now  see  so  fearfully  executed  on 
the  cities  and  villages  of  Gilead  (Jer.  xlix.  i,  seq.) 
In  addition  to  those  already  named,  the  following 
works  may  be  consulted — Reland,  Pal.^  p.  162, 
seif. ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.^  p.  319  ;  Kalisch  on 
Gen.  xlix.  19  ;  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal.  ^  295, 
308,  seq.  ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria^  345, 
scq.  ;  Irby  and  Mangles'  Trai>elz, — ^J.  L.  P. 

2.  A  prophet  contemporary  with  David,  and 
probably  a  pupil  of  Samuel,  who  early  attached 
nimself  to  the  son  of  Jesse  ( I  Sam.  xxiL  5).  In- 
stances of  his  prophetic  intercourse  with  David 
occur  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1 1,  seq.  ;  I  Chron.  xxi.  9, 
seq.;  2  Chron.  xxix.  25.  Gad  wrote  a  history  of 
the  reign  of  David,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Samuel  seems  to  refer  for  further  informa- 
tion respecting  that  reign  (i  Chron.  xxix.  29),  B.C. 
1062-1017. 

GAD  (^a  ;    Sept.   Baifi6p^0Vf  or,   according  to 

the  reading  of  Jerome  and  of  some  MSS.,  r^if) 
is  mentioned  in  Is.  Ixv.  1 1.  The  word  admits  of 
two  different  significations.     If  it  be  derived  from 
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fa  in  (he  xiae  of  la  cut,  it  maj' mean  all//,  smd, 

by  a  combination  with  the  Arabic  J.^-,  which 

means  /a  hi  nne,  le  xair,  Id  tr  ferlunair,  may  be 
legitimately  taken  to  denole/ofrt.w.  Indeed,  some 
find  this  '  fortune,"  ollhoUKh  not  as  an  idol,  in  Ccii. 
UK.  II,  where  the  SepL  has  tendered  (he  Kcthib 
133  by  it  rixTi,  which  is  approved  by  Selden,  and 
especially  by  Tuch,  who  does  not  even  wish  to 
change  the  punctuation,  but  ascribes  the  Qameti 
to  the  influence  of  Ihe  pause  {Commenl.  titer  die 
Genesis,  ad  loc)  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Ges- 
enius,  Hitiig,  and  EwaJd  have  taken  Gad  in  their 
respective  versions  of  Isaiah.  All  tender  the  clause, 
'who  spread  a  table  to  Fortunt'  This  view, 
which  is  the  general  one,  makes  Fortune  in  tbis 
passage  to  be  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship. 
There  is  great  disagreement,  however,  as  to  the 
power  of  nature  which  this  name  was  intended  to 
denote ;  and,  from  the  scanty  data,  there  is  little 
else  thaji  mere  opinion  on  the  subject  The  nutjo- 
rity,  among  i*tiom  are  some  of  the  chief  rabbinical 
commentators,  as  well  as  Gesenius,  Miinter,  and 
Ewald,  consider  Gad  to  be  the  form  under  which 
the  planet  Jupiter  was  worsbipped  as  the  greater 
star  of  good  fortune  (see  especially  Gesenius,  Cma- 
metl  titer  dm  laaia,  ad  loc)  Others,  among 
whom  is  Vitrioga,  suppose  Gad  to  have  repre- 
sented the  Sun  ;  and  Movers,  'the  latest  writer  of 
any  eminence  on  Syro-Aiabian  idolatry,  takes  it 
to  have  beien  the  planet  Venus  (DU  Phonaitr,  L 
650). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  G^  be  derived  from  ~3 
in  the  sense  of  to  pros,  le  crmad,  it  may  mean  a 
troop,  a  heap  (to  which  sense  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Gen.  xlix.  tg) ;  and  Hoheisel,  as  cited  in  Rosen- 
miiller's  Schslia,  ad  loc ,  as  well  as  Deyling,  in  his 
Observal.  Miictil.  p.  673,  have  each  attempted  a 
mode  by  which  the  passage  might  be  explained,  if 
Gad  and  Meni  were  taken  in  the  sense  of  troop  and 
number. — J.  N. 

GAD  (11)  occurs  in  two  places  in  Scripture,  in 
both  of  which  it  is  translated  i'i>ri<iRa'/r,  viz.,  Exod. 
icn.  31,  Num.  n.  7.  The  manna  which  fell  in 
the  desert,  and  00  which  ibe  Israelites  were  fed 
during  their  sojourn  there,  is  usually  described, 
from  a  collation  of  the  different  passages,  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  as  white,  round,  and  like  gad,  which 
last  has  almost  universally  been  considered  to  mean 
'  coriander*  seed,  though  some  prefer  other  seeds. 
The  chief  and  indeed  only  proof  of  gad  signify- 
ing the  coriander,  has  been  adduced  by  Celsius 
(Hierobol.  vol.  iL  p.  81):  '  FoJ),  quod  Afticanis 
eoriandnim  est,  ut  docet  auctor  ignotus  sed 
Dtilissimus,  qui  Dioscoridem  synonymis  exoticis 
auxit  el  UlustraviL  kl'ibrroi,  inqult,  ix"", 
'k^pti  fM-.  coriandrum  j^^tii  ockiBn  appel- 
lant, Afri  gnd.^  This  passage  Sprengel  ineorj>o- 
rates  with  the  text  of  Dioscorides  as  well  as  the 
other  synonyms,  which  are  supposed  by  others,  as 
above,  to  be  additions  by  another  but  luiknown 
ancient  author.  Roscnmiiller,  referring  to  this 
pauage,  observes;  'the  Africans,  (■  c,  Cartha- 
ginians, whose  language,  the  Panic,  was  ct^nale 
with  the  Hebrew,  called  the  coriander  TofJ,  which 
word  is  not  at  all  different  from  the  Hebrew  gad' 
Celsius  stales  that  Ihe  coriander  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud.  It  was  known  to  and  used 
medicinally  by  Hippocrates:   it  is  mentioned  l>y 
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Theophrastus,  as  well  as  Dioscoride*,  nnder  the 
name  of  icipi«r  or  no^amr ;  and  Ihe  Arabs,  in 
their  works  on  Materia  Afedita,  give  korion  as  the 
Greek    synonym    of    coriander,    which   they   call 

tS^'S  i*^""''^.  the  Persians  kushnrei,  and  the 
tutives  of  India  dhunya.     It  is  known  throughout 
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all  these  countries,  in  all  of  which  it  is  cultivated, 
being  universally  employed  as  a  grateful  spice,  and 
as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  currie-powder.  It  is 
also  common  m  £^[pt  (Prosper  Alpinns,  De 
Plantii  j^gyfH,  c.  xhL  p.  61).  Pliny  also,  long 
before,  mentioned  'eoriandnim  in  i^eyplo  pisci- 
puum.'  It  is  now  very  common  in  tne  south  of 
Europe,  and  also  In  this  country,  being  cultivated, 
especially  in  Essex,  on  account  of  its  seeds.  The 
coriander  is  an  umbeUiferousplonl,  the  Corian- 
drum sativum  of  botanists.  The  fruit,  commonly 
called  seeds,  is  globular,  greyish-coloured,  about 
the  size  of  peppercorn,  having  its  surface  marked 
with  line  striie.  Both  its  taste  and  smell  are  agree- 
able, depending  on  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil, 
which  is  separated  by  distillation. — J.  F.  R. 

GADARA  {TaSapi).  A  city  of  Pera;a,  and  one 
of  its  ancient  capitals.  It  stood  on  the  northern 
end  of  Ihe  mountains  of  Gilcad,  five  miles  east  of 
the  river  Ionian,  and  about  six  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nection with  Ihe  miracle  performed  by  our  Lord  on 
the  demoniacs.  The  story  is  told  l^  three  of  the 
Evangelists.  Matthew,  according  to  the  7ixttii 
Reieptus,  sara  it  occurred  in  the  country  of  the 
Gergeietus  (St^tin^nir ;  viiL  18)  ;  while  Mark 
(v.  I)  and  Luke  (vui.  26)  call  it  the  country  of  the 
Gadarena  (roJo/njiui').  We  shall  first  endeavour 
to  remove  this  apparent  contradiction.  The  name 
of  the  place  must  be  ascertained  before  an  attempt 
is  made  to  identify  and  describe  it. 

On  examining  Ihe  MS.  authorities  for  the  text  of 
Matthew's  gospel,  we  find  them  strannly  divided 
about  this  word.  Seven  Uncials  have  r</)T«»^>ur, 
the  reading  of  the  T.  R.,  but  none  of  these  is  older 
than  the  eighth  century.    One,  the  Cod.  Bit. ,  has 
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Pe/NvipwF ;  four  have  Fado^May ;  but  these  in- 
clude the  most  andent  and  Suable  extant,  B.  and 
C.  ;  and  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  according  to  Tischen- 
dozf,  has  Ta^aptipQ^,  manifestly  a  corruption  of  the 
same  reading  (Noti/ia  Edit,  Cod.  Bib,  Sinait.^  p. 
1 5).  The  weight  of  MS.  evidence  is  thus  decidedly 
in  favour  of  FaSa/n^Fbyy.  The  ancient  versions  are 
nearly  equally  balanced ;  the  Syriac  having  GadarOy 
and  the  Latin  Gerasa,  Origen  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  the  reading  TtpyemfwCop.  He  states 
that  the  common  reading  was  Ttpaad  ;  but  that  in 
a  few  {iw  iklyois)  he  found  FoSapd.  He  thought, 
however,  that  both  these  cities  were  too  far  dis- 
tant from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative,  and  consequently  he  coh- 
feciures  that  Gergesa^  which  he  says  lay  upon  the 
shore,  must  be  the  place  referred  to  [Comment,  in 
Joh,)  Now  in  a  question  of  this  kind  conjec- 
ture cannot  be  admitted.  We  must  implicitly  fol- 
low the  most  ancient  and  credible  testimony,  which 
clearly  pronounces  in  favour  of  radapyjvwp.  This 
reading  is  adopted  by  Tischendorf,  Alford,  and 
TregeUes  (see  tneir  Greek  Testaments,  in  loc.) 

In  Mark  v.  I,  ancient  authorities  are  nearly 
equally  balanced  between  the  readings  TefioffrfpQy 
and  VaiofnfnMf.  The  former  is  the  reading  of  the 
Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.,  and  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sions ;  while  the  latter  is  that  of  the  Alexandrine 
and  seven  other  Uncials,  and  of  the  Syriac  versions 
(Tregelles'  Account  of  the  Printed  Ttxt^  p.  192 ; 
Tisch.,  Notitia,  ut  suf,)  The  same  is  the  case  in 
reference  to  Luke  viii.  26  ;  and  all  the  best  critics 
adopt  there  also  the  reading  Tepoffrft^wy,  as  that  of 
the  highest  authority  (See  Alford's  Greci  Test,,  vol. 
i.  ;  Prolegomena^  p.  95,  4th  ed. ;  Kuinoel,  Com- 
wtentar,  in  loc.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  reading  in  th^  two 
passages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  (ir6Xis) 
out  of  which  Luke  says  the  demoniac  came  was 
Gadara.  Matthew  and  Mark  represent  him  as 
coming  out  of  the  tombs  (/uny^ieioyr),  and  Gadara 
has  a  laige  number  of  rock-hewn  tombs.  Origen 
indeed  amrms  that  the  demoniacs  were  natives  of 
Gergesa^  which  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  elsewhere  of  any  such 
city,  for  though  Josephus  mentions  the  Gergashites 
{Antiq,  i  6.  2),  yet  it  appears  that  their  towns  had 
been  all  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  the  Israelites  (Deut  vii.  i ;  Josh. 
xxiv.  II ;  see,  however,  Gergesa). 

Gadara  was  a  large  ^and  splendid  city,  for  a  time 
the  capital  of  Peraea'  (Joseph.  Belt,  Jud,  iv.  7. 
3).  Eusebius  describes  it  as  situated  opposite  to 
Scythopolis  and  Tiberias,  on  a  mountain,  at  whose 
base,  three  miles  distant,  are  warm  springs  {Ono- 
mast,  s.  v.  Aetkam  and  Gadara).  Pliny  says  it 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hieromax  {H,  N,  v.  18) ; 
and  Josephus  adds  that  it  was  sixty  stadia  distant 
from  Tiberias  {Vit,  65).  With  such  clear  data, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it  with  the 
modem  ruins  of  Um  Keis. 

Gadara  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  city  of 
high  antiquity.  It  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the 
O.  T.  or  Apocrypha;  and  Josephus  calls  it  a 
Grecian  city  (ir6Xtt  'EXXiyWs).  Another  ancient 
writer  referred  to  by  Reland  [Pal,  1013),  terms  it 
Fddapa  ^kvTOpui,  These  statements,  when  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Decapolis,  seem  to  indicate  that 
Gadara  was  founded,  and  mainly  inhabited  by 
foreign  and  probably  Grecian  colonists.     The  first 


historical  notice  we  find  of  if  is  in  a  quotation  by 
Josephus  from  Polybius,  to  the  effect  that  when 
^Antiochus  the  Great  conquered  Scopus,  the 
general  of  Ptolemy  (B.C.  19a),  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  Gadara  {Antuj.  xii.  3.  3).  At  a  long  sub- 
sequent period  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  and  was  destroyed  by  them,  but  rebuilt  by 
Ptolemy  in  B.a  63  (Joseph.  Bell,  Jud.  I  7.  7). 
When  Gabinius  was  appointed  pro-consul,  he 
changed  the  government  of  Judsea  by  dividing 
the  country  into  five  districts,  in  each  of  which  he 
created  a  superior  council  Gadara  was  capital 
of  one  of  them  (i.  8.  5).  Augustus  gave  the  city 
to  Herod  the  Great;  but  after  HercS's  death,  it 
was  separated  from  the  government  of  Archelaus, 
and  annexed  to  the  provmce  of  Syria  {Antiq.  xviL 
II.  4).  It  was  captured  and  sacked  by  the  Jews, 
in  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  their  brethren  at 
Caesarea  [Bell,  Jud.  ii.  18.  i).  At  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era  it  contained  a  small  Jewish  com- 
munity (ii.  18.  6),  who  increased  so  much  in 
wealth  and  power,  that  they  attempted  to  defend 
the  town  against  Vespasian ;  but  he  captured  it, 
and  reduced  it  and  the  surroimding  villages  to 
ashes  (iil  7.  i).  It  was  captured  a  second  time 
by  him  (iv.  7.  3).  At  a  later  period  it  rose  to 
considerable  importance,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  towns  of  Syria.  It  was  for  several 
centuries  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  [Geogr,  Sac.  S. 
Paul,  p.  307 ;  Reland  Pal,  776).  It  fell  to  ruins 
soon  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  has 
now  been  deserted  for  centuries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  families  of  shepherds,  who  occasion- 
ally find  a  home  in  its  rock-hewn  tombs. 

The  above  historical  sketch  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  narrative  of  the  Demoniacs.  Christ 
crossed  the  Sea  of  Galilee  *  to  the  territory  of  the 
Gadarenes,'  which  extended  down  to  the  shore. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Gospels  to  indicate  that  the  city  itself  \t^&  near  tlie 
lake.  If  the  reading  Gerasenes  be  the  true  one  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  it  is  still  geographically  accurate. 
In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Gerasa  was  capital  of 
northern  Peraea,  and  its  province  included  that  of 
Gadara  (Gerasa).  The  Demoniacs,  we  are  told, 
had  their  dwelling  'in  the  tombs*  [iv  rw  furl^ 
fiaaw),  which  abound  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ruins.  The  herds  of  swine  were 
either  the  property  of  the  Gentile  inhabitants,  or 
were  kept  by  the  Jews  for  their  use.  It  is  not 
stated  where  the  swine  were  feeding,  but  it  was 
near  the  scene  of  the  miracle,  and  most  probably 
on  the  high  point  of  land  which  separates  the 
ravine  of  the  Hieromax  from  the  lake.  From 
that  there  is  a  long  and  'steep'  descent  to  the 
shore,  and  down  this  the  swine  may  have  rushed. 

The  ruins  of  Gadara  occupy  a  narrow  and  high 
ridge,  which  projects  from  the  mountains  of 
Gilead.  On  its  northern  side  is  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Hieromax,  now  called  Sheriat  el-MandhOr ; 
on  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley ;  and  on  the  south 
is  a  glen  called  Wady  el-Arab,  running  parallel  to 
the  Hieromax.  The  ruins  crown  the  ridge,  and 
as  it  declines  in  elevation  towards  the  east,  the  site 
is  strong  and  commanding.  The  space  occupied 
by  the  city  is  about  two  miles  in  circuit;  and 
there  are  traces  of  the  ancient  wall  all  round.  On 
the  northern  slope  is  a  large  theatre,  a  view  of 
which  is  given  in  Traill's  Josephus  (L  145).  Gadara 
had,  like  Palmyra,  Daxnascus,  and  other  eastern 
cities,  a  via  ncta^  or  '  straight  street,'  lined  with 
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colonnades.  Many  of  the  bases  remain  in  situ, 
though  the  shafls  have  fallen.  A  sketch  of  this 
street  is  given  in  the  same  work,  shewing  the 
theatre  and  acropolis  in  the  background  (ii.  1 6). 
The  buildings  of  the  city  are  all  in  ruins.  Not  a 
house,  nor  column,  nor  wall,  remains  standing; 
though  the  old  pavement  of  the  streets  is  almost 
perfect,  shewing  the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheeb 
m  the  stones,  as  at  Pompeii.  The  necropolis  is 
on  the  north-east  declivity.  The  tombs  are  exca- 
vated in  the  limestone  rocks,  and  consist  of  cham- 
bers of  various  sizes,  some  above  twenty  feet  square, 
with  deep  recesses  in  the  sides  for  bodies.  The 
doors  are  made  of  heavy  slabs  of  stone,  like  those 
in  the  ancient  houses  of  Bashan  (Porter's  Damas- 
cus, il  54).  A  few  of  them  are  in  their  places, 
and  are  ornamented  with  panels.  There  are, 
besides,  many  beautifully  sculptured  sarcophagi 
scattered  over  the  surrounding  heights. 

The  identity  of  Um  Keis  and  Gadara  has  been 
disputed  by  some  writers ;  but  the  clear  description 
of  Eusebius,  Josephus,  and  Pliny,  and  especially 
the  existence  of  tne  celebrated  warm  springs  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  beside  the  river  Hiero- 
max,  remove  all  possibility  of  mistake.  Full 
descriptions  of  Um  Keis  are  given  by  Burckhardt, 
Buckingham,  and  Irby  and  Mangles.  The, stu- 
dent may  also  consult  Reland's  Palastina,  Traill's 
Josephus,  Handbook  for  S,  and  P.,  and  Lord 
Lindsay's  Travels, — J.  L.  P. 

GALANTE,  Abraham  b.  Mordecai,  a  cele- 
brated Kabbalist  and  commentator  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  disciple  of  Moses  Cordovera.  His 
father's   name   was    originally    Mordecai   Angelo 

\!p^\y^t  but  he  received  the  appellation  Galante, 
or  rather  Calanfuomo,  in  Rome,  where  he  resided, 
because  of  his  beautiful  appearance  and  manners, 
and  when  his  family  afterwards  emigrated  to  Safed, 
in  Upper  Galilee,  they  retained  this  name.  Abra- 
ham Galante  wrote  (i)  a  commentary  on  the  Sohar, 
entitled  1p^  m^,  extending  over  the  Vhole  Pen- 
tateuch, off  which  the  first  part,  embracing  Genesis, 
was  publfshed  under  the  title  HDn  ^IHT,  Venice 
1655,  and  (2)  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  La- 
mentations, called  D^TTID  HJ^p,  which  was  pub- 
lished with  additions  by  Ibn-Shoeb  under  the  title 

D^Sn  Sp,  Venice  1589,  of  which  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  Prag,  1021.  Galante  died  about  i6oa 
— C.  D.  G. 

GALANTE,  Moses  b.  Mordecai,  brother  of 
the  preceding  commentator,  and  president  of  the 
celebrated  Rabbinic  College  at  Safed.  The  works 
of  this  author  which  relate  to  the  Bible  are  (i) 
initn  nriDD,  an  index  to  the  Sohar,  in  which  are 
given  all  the  "passages  of  the  O.  T.  explained 
in  the  Sohar.  This  work  is  extremely  useful 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  writing  Christolo- 
gical  treatises,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  them  to  see 
now  the  Messianic  passages  are  treated  in  the 
Talmud  of  the  Kabbala.  It  was  first  published  in 
Venice,  1666,  and  then  at  Frankfort-on-Maine, 
1681 ;  and  (2)  a  commentary  on  Ecdesiastes,  en- 
titled apJT  rhryp,  published  in  Safed,  1578,  which 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  passages  from  the 
Sonar.  Galante  died  between  1596  and  1608. 
Robinson  {Biblical  Resmrches  in  Palestine,  London 
1856,  vol.  ii.  p.  430)  places  his  death  in  161 8, 
which  is  too  late.     Comp.  Steinschneider,  Caior 


logus  Lib,  Heb,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  CoL  1816. 
— C.  D.  G. 

GALATIA  (FaXaWa).  This  name  is  employed 
in  two  senses  by  ancient  writers.  First,  to  denote 
the  country  inhabited  or  possessed  by  the  eastern 
Galli;  r^¥  VoXaruc^v  x«/>a^,  as  St.  Luke  calls  it 
(Acts  xvL  6).  And  second,  as  the  name  of  the 
later  Roman  province.  It  will  be  necessary  here 
to  consider  each  in  succession,  as  the  word  is  evi- 
dently used  in  both  senses  in  the  N.  T. 

The  Gain,  ox  Kdta  (KAreu,  Cdts),  for  the  names 
are  identical,  originally  emigrated  from  Gallia.  In 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  sections  of  three  tribes  of 
Galli,  the  Tectosages,  whose  home  was  near  the 
Pyrennees,  the  Trocmi,  and  the  Tolistobogii,  Idft 
their  native  country,  crossed  to  the  banks  of  the  E^n- 
ube,  and  then  struck  southward  into  Greece.  After 
some  fierce  contests  with  the  Greeks  at  Thermo- 
pylae, at  Delphi,  and  other  places,  they  were  forced 
to  retire  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  (Strabo  iv. 
p.  129,  so,  ;  Pausan.  L  16;  x.  19;  Justin  xxiv.) 
One  of  their  tribes  crossed  the  straits  in  boats  ob- 
tained from  Antipater  of  Macedonia ;  and  the 
others  were  carried  across  by  Nicomedes  I.,  king 
of  Bithynia,  on  condition  they  should  aid  him 
against  nis  enemy  Zyboetas  (Memnon,  ap.  Phot. ; 
Liv.  xxxviiL  16;  area  B.C.  270).  Having  thus 
obtained  a  footing  in  Asia  Minor,  they  led  a  wan- 
dering life  for  many  years.  At  one  time  we  find 
them  employed  as  mercenaries  by  the  native  princes 
in  their  wars  against  each  other ;  at  another  we  find 
them  warring  on  their  own  account,  and  living  on 
plunder.  They  soon  became  the  terror  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  marching  from  city  to  city,  and 
from  province  to  province,  and  leaving  desolation 
and  death  in  their  track.  They  were  at  length  op- 
posed and  defeated  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  over  them,  ob- 
tained the  name  Soter^  or  *  Saviour'  (Appian, 
Syriac.  65).  Soon  afterwards  they  sustained  a  still 
more  signal  defeat  from  Attains,  prince  of  Perga- 
mum ;  and  they  were  then  compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  mountainous  region  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  the  rivers  Sangarius  and  Hal3rs,  where 
they  settled  about  B.c.  230  (Liv.  /,  c.  ;  Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  429).  Here,  however,  they  still  followed  their 
old  habits,  plundering  all  within  their  reach  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Roman  rule  was  extended  over 
western  Asia  that  they  were  completely  subdued. 
The  pro-consul  Manlius  attacked  them  in  their 
strongholds,  defeated  the  tribes  in  succession,  sum- 
moned their  chiefs  to  meet  him  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  where  he  dictated  his  own  terms,  and 
sent  them  back  to  their  mountains  humbled  and 
submissive  (b.  c.  189  ;  Liv.  xxxviiL  40). 

The  country  now  colonized  by  these  warlike 
tribes  was  called  Galatia,  or  Gallogrercia,  Its 
boundaries  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  as  it 
embraced  portions  of  several  provinces.  The  Tec- 
tosages made  the  strong  city  of  Pessinus  their  capi- 
tal, and  occupied  the  region  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia  and  Bithynia.  The  Tolistobogii  settled 
around  Ancyra,  and  extended  as  far  east  as  the  banks 
of  the  Halys.  The  Trocmi  seized  the  fertile  region 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Halys.  Tavium  was 
their  chief  city,  and  they  encroached  considerably 
on  the  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  (Mem- 
non. ap.  Phot.)  Pliny  says  the  Galli  were  divided 
into  peoples  and  tetrarchies,  numbering  195  (v. 
42).      Each  tribe  had  four  tetrarchies;  and  the 
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twelve  tetnirchies  had  a  council  of  300  members, 
who  exercised  supreme  authority  over  the  nation ; 
bat  Strabo  tells  us  that  in  his  days  the  whole  power 
devolved  first  on  three  men,  then  on  two,  and 
finally  on  one,  who  was  proclaimed  king  (xiL  p. 
390).  Their  first  monarch  was  Deiotarus,  who, 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  was  stripped 
by  Caesar  of  his  tetrarchy  and  kingdom.  Cicero 
defended  him  in  a  noble  speech,  which  is  still  extant 
{fro  Deiot.  13). 

Though  the  Galli  were  the  dominant  race  in 
Galatia,  they  were  mixed  with  Phrygians  and  other 
native  tribes.  A  large  number  of  Greeks,  also, 
who  had  followed  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
settled  among  them — ^hence  the  name  Gallognecia, 
Greek  soon  became  the  common  language  of  all ; 
but  the  Gain,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  retained 
their  own  language  even  down  so  late  as  the  fourth 
century, — 'Galatos  excepto  sermone  grseco,  quo 
omnis  oriens  loquitur,  propriam  linguam  eandem 
habere  quam  Treviros*  {Hieron.  Prol.  in  Epist  Gal. ) 
The  Galli  were  fierce,  restless,  and  warlike.  They 
were  impatient  of  all  foreign  restraint,  and  eagerly 
seized  on  every  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome.  They  appear  to  have  had  little  religion  of 
their  own ;  and  they  adopted  the  superstitions  of 
the  Phrygians  and  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
with  an  easy  indifference.  The  character  given  to 
them  by  Thierry  strikingly  illustrates  many  passages 
in  Paul's  epistle — *  Une  bravoure  personelle  que 
rien  n*egale  .  .  .  .  un  esprit  fi^nc,  impetueux, 
ouvert  S  toutes  les  impressions,  eminemment  intel- 
ligent ;  mais,  k  cot^  de  cela,  une  mobilite  extreme, 
point  de  Constance,  une  repugnance  marquee  aux 
idees  de  discipline  et  d'ordre  *  (Iltstoire  des  Gattloh^ 
Int  iv.) 

^Vhen  Galatia  was  constituted  a  Roman  province 
under  M.  Lollius  {circa  B.C.  22  ;  Eutrop,  vii.  10), 
its  boundaries  were  greatly  enlarged.  They  are 
given  by  Ptolemy  (v.  3).  It  had  Bithynia  and 
rhiygia  on  the  west ;  Pamphylia  on  the  south  ; 
Capi^oda  and  Pontus  on  the  east ;  and  the 
Euxme  on  the  north.  Its  line  of  coast  reached 
from  Cytonis  in  Bithynia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Halys.  It  thus  included  the  whole  of  Paphlagonia, 
with  large  sections  of  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  Cap- 
padocia.  It  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
range  of  Taurus. 

Luke  records  two  visits  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
Galatia ;  and  in  a  previous  missionary  tour  he  had 
passed  through  the  southern  border  of  the  Roman 
province  to  Iconium  and  Antioch  (Acts  xiv.  21). 
Silas  accompanied  him  on  his  first  visit  to  Galatia 
proper,  which  Luke  terms  r^v  raXar(«r^y  X^P*^i 
that  is,  ^  the  region  of  ike  Galli^  not  including  those 
districts  which  were  now  politically  united  with  it 
(Acts  xvi  6;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  292). 
No  town  is  mentioned ;  but  the  probability  is  he 
visited  Ancyra,  the  capital,  and  numerous  other 
places,  for  it  appears  he  founded  '  churches.'  He 
was  received  everywhere  with  readiness  and  hospi- 
tality (Gal.  iv.  15).  He  was  evidently  suffering  at 
the  time  from  sickness  ;  and  he  bears  grateful  tes- 
timony to  the  kindness  of  the  people  (verses  13, 14). 
The  changcableness  of  their  character  and  views 
was  soon  exhibited,  however,  in  abandoning  the 
sound  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  and  adopting  some 
new  one  (i.  6).  When  among  them,  he  tells  us, 
they  received  him  *  as  an  angel  of  God ;  *  but  no 
sooner  had  he  departed  than  they  were  led  to  re- 
gard him  *  as  an  enemy  *  (iv.  14-16}.  Of  liis  second 


missionary  journey  to  *  the  region  of  Galatia,'  we 
have  no  details  farther  than  that  *  he  went  over  all 
the  region  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order  *  (Acts 
xviiL  23).  It  would  seem  from  these  facts  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  addressed  to  those 
churches  which  Paul  had  established  among  the 
Galli,  and  the  Greek -speaking  population  of  Ga- 
latia proper.  Peter's  first  epistle  is  addressed  *  to 
the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia^ 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia'  (x  Pet.  i.  i). 
Every  place  named  is  a  Roman  province  ;  and  we 
may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  Apostle  refers  to 
the  extended  province  as  described  by  Ptolemy. 

The  best  work  on  the  Galli  is  that  of  Thierry, 
Histoire  cUs  Gaulois,  For  the  geography  of  Ga- 
latia consult  Livy,  xxxviii ;  Ptolemy,  v.  4  ;  Strabo, 
xii.  and  xiii.  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St,  Paulf  i.  261,  s^. ;  Hamilton's  A*^- 
searches  in  Asia  Minor, — J.  L.  P, 

GALATIANS,  Epistle  to  the.  The  Pau- 
line origin  of  this  epistle  is  attested  not  only  by  the 
superscription  which  it  bears  (L  i),  but  also  by 
frequent  allusions  in  the  course  of  it  to  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (comp.  i.  13-23;  ii.  1-14), 
and  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient 
church  (Lardner,  Works,  vol.  ii.  ovo).  It  is  cor- 
roborated also  by  the  style,  tone,  and  contents  of 
the  epistle,  which  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
those  of  the  apostle's  other  writings. 

The  parties  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed 
are  described  in  the  epistle  itself  as  *  the  churches 
of  Galatia'  (i.  2;  comp.  iii  i).  Into  this  dis- 
trict the  Gospel  was  first  introduced  by  Paul 
himself  (Acts  xvL  6;  Gal.  i.  8;  iv.  13,  19). 
Churches  were  then  also  probably  formed;  for 
on  revisiting  this  district  some  time  after  his 
first  visit  it  is  mentioned  that  he  'strengthened 
the  disciples'  (Acts  xviii.  23).  These  churches 
seem  to  have  been  composed  principally  of  con- 
verts directly  from  Heathenism,  but  partly,  also, 
of  Jewish  converts,  both  pure  Jews  and  proselytes. 
Unhappily,  Judaizing  teachers  had  visited  tiiese 
churches,  and  had  succeeded  in  infecting  them  with 
a  zealous  desire  to  incorporate  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  Judaism  with  the  spiritual  truths  and 
simple  ordinances  of  Christianity.  So  active  had 
this  party  been  in  disseminating  their  views  on  this 
head  through  the  churches  of  Galatia,  that  the 
majority  at  least  of  the  members  had  been  se- 
duced to  adopt  them  (i.  6;  iiL  i,  etc.)  To  this 
result  it  is  probable  that  the  previous  religious 
conceptions  of  the  Galatians  contributed ;  for, 
accustomed  to  the  woi-ship  of  Cybele,  which  they 
had  learned  from  their  neighbours  the  Phrygians, 
and  to  the  theosophistic  doctrines  with  which  that 
worship  was  associated,  they  would  be  the  more 
readily  induced  to  believe  that  the  fulness  of 
Christianity  could  alone  be  developed  through  the 
symbolical  adumbrations  of  an  elaborate  ceremo- 
nial (Neander,  Apostol,  Zeitalter,  s.  400,  2te  Aufl.) 
From  some  passages  in  this  epistle  {e,  gr.  i.  11-24; 
iL  I -21)  it  would  appear  also  that  insinuations 
had  been  disseminated  among  the  Galatian  churches 
to  the  effect  that  Paul  was  not  a  divinely-com- 
missioned apostle,  but  only  a  messenger  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem;  that  Peter  and  he  were  at 
variance  upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the 
Jewish  rites  to  Christianity ;  and  that  Paul  himself 
was  not  at  all  times  so  strenuously  opposed  to  those 
rites  as  he  had  chosen  to  be  among  the  Galatians. 
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Of  this  state  of  things  intelligence  having  been  con- 
veyed to  the  apost&,  he  wrote  this  epistle  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  his  own  pretensions  and  con- 
duct, of  counteracting  the  influence  of  these  false 
views,  and  of  recalling  the  Galatians  to  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Gospel  which  they  had  received.  The 
importance  of  the  case  was  probably  the  reason 
why  the  apostle  put  himself  to  the  great  labour 
of  writing  tnis  epistle  with  his  own  hand  (vi.  xi). 

The  epistle  consists  of  ihree  parts.  In  the  first 
part  (i.  -iu ),  after  his  usual  salutations,  Paul  vindi- 
cates his  own  apostolic  authority  and  independence 
as  a  directly-commissioned  ambassador  of  Christ  to 
men,  and  especially  to  the  Gentile  portion  of  the 
race ;  assjcrting  that  the  Gospel  which  he  preached 
was  the  only  Gospel  of  Christ — expressing  his 
surprise  that  the  Galatians  had  allowea  themselves 
to  be  so  soon  turned  from  him  who  had  called 
them  to  a  different  Gospel — denouncing  all  who 
had  thus  seduced  then^  as  troublers  of  the  church, 
perverters  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  deserving, 
even  had  they  been  angels  from  heaven,  to  be 

f>laced  under  an  anathema  instead  of  being  fol- 
owed— maintainmg  the  divine  origm  of  his  apos- 
tolic commission,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  history 
of  his  conversion  and  early  conduct  in  the  service 
of  Christ — ^and  declaring  that,  so  far  from  being 
inferior  to  the  other  apostles,  he  had  ever  treated 
with  them  on  eaual  terms,  and  been  welcomed  by 
them  as  an  equal.  Having  in  the  close  of  this  part 
of  the  epistle  been  led  to  refer  to  his  zeal  for  the 
great  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God 
through  faith  in  Christ,  he  enters  at  lai^ge,  in  the 
second  part  (iii.-iv.),  upon  the  illustration  and  de- 
fence of  this  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity.  He 
appeals  to  the  former  experience  of  the  Galatians 
as  to  the  way  in  which  they  had  received  the  Spirit, 
to  the  case  of  Abraham,  and  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  in  support  of  his  position  that  it  is  by 
faith  and  not  by  the  works  ot  the  law  that  men  are 
accepted  of  God  (iil  1-9).  He  proceeds  to  remind 
them  that  the  law  has  brought  a  curse  up}on  men 
because  of  sin,  a  curse  which  it  has  no  power  to 
'remove,  and  from  which  the  sinner  can  be  re- 
deemed only  through  the  substitutionary  work  of 
Christ,  by  whose  means  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
comes  upon  the  Gentiles.  And  lest  any  should  ob- 
ject that  the  law  being  of  more  recent  origin  than 
the  covenant  must  supersede  it,  he  shews  that  this 
cannot  be  the  case,  but  that  the  covenant  must  be 
perpetual,  whilst  the  law  is  to  be  regarded  only  in 
the  light  of  a  temporary  and  intercalary  arrange- 
ment, the  design  ot  which  was  to  forward  the  ml- 
filment  of  the  promise  in  Christ  (10-29).  The 
relation  of  the  Jewish  church  to  the  Christian  is 
then  illustrated  by  the  case  of  an  heir  under  tutors 
and  governors  as  contrasted  with  the  case  of  the 
same  person  when  he  is  of  age  and  has  become 
master  of  all ;  and  the  Galatians  are  exhorted  not 
willingly  to  descend  from  the  important  and  dig- 
nified position  of  sons  to  that  of  mere  servants  in 
God's  house — an  exhortation  which  is  illustrated 
and  enforced  by  an  allegorical  comparison  of  the 
Jewish  church  to  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  and 
of  the  Christian  to  Isaac,  the  son  of  Sarah,  and 
the  Child  of  Promise  (iv.  1-31).  The  third  part  of 
the  epistle  (v.-vl)  is  chiefly  hortatory  and  admoni* 
tory :  it  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  steadfast  adher- 
ence to  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel  in  connection 
with  obedience  to  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  duty, 
the  importance  of  mutual  forbearance  and  love 


among  Christians,  and  the  desiraUeness  of  main- 
taining a  firm  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  Hun  crucified.  The  epistle  concludes  with 
benedictions  and  prayers. 

Respecting  the  time  when  and  the  place  where 
this  epistle  was  written,  great  diversity  of  opinion 
prevails.  Marcion  held  this  to  be  the  earliest  of 
Paul's  epistles  (Epiphanius,  Aehf.  Hares,  xlii  9); 
and  Tertullian  is  generally  supposed  to  favour  the 
same  opinion,  from  his  speaking  of  Paul's  zeal 
against  Judaism  displayed  in  this  epistle  as  charac- 
teristic of  his  being  yet  a  neophyte  {Ach.  Marc, 
i.  20);  though,  to  us,  it  does  not  appear  that  in 
this  passage  Tertullian  is  referring  at  all  to  the 
writing  of  this  epistle,  but  only  to  Paul's  personal 
intercourse  with  Peter  and  other  of  the  apostles 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  epistle  (iL  9-14).  M  ichaelis 
also  has  given  his  suffrage  in  favour  of  a  date  earlier 
than  that  of  the  apostle's  second  visit  to  Galatia, 
and  very  shortly  after  that  of  his  first  Koppe's 
view  {Ncv,  Test,,  vol.  vi.  p.  7)  is  the  same,  though 
he  supposes  the  apostle  to  have  preached  in  Galatia 
before  the  visit  mentioned  by  Luke  in  Acts  xvi.  6, 
and  which  is  usually  reckoned  his  first  visit  to  that 
district  Others,  again,  such  as  Mill  (/W!^.  in 
Nov,  Test.,  p.  4),  Calovius  {Bi^Ua  JUust.,  t.  iv. 
p.  529),  and,  more  recently,  Schrader  {Der.  Ap, 
Paulus,  th.  i.  s.  226),  place  the  date  of  this  epistle 
at  a  late  period  of  the  apostle's  life :  the  last,  in- 
deed, advocates  the  date  assigned  in  the  Greek 
MSS.  and  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions, 
which  announce  that  it  was  '  written  from  Rome* 
during  the  apostle's  imprisonment  there.  The 
majority,  however,  concur  in  a  medium  view  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  fix  the  date  of  this 
epistle  at  some  time  shortly  after  the  apostle's 
second  visit  to  Galatia.  This  opinion  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  only  one  that  has  any  decided  support 
from  the  epistle  itself.  From  the  apostle's  abrupt 
exclamation  in  chap,  i  6,  *  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you,'  etc.,  it 
seems  just  to  infer  that  he  wrote  this  epistle  not 
very  long  after  he  had  left  Galatia.  It  is  true,  as 
has  been  urged,  that  <^^  riLx^toi  in  this  verse  may 
mean  'so  quickly^  as  well  as  'so  soon;"*  but  the 
abruptness  of  the  apostle's  statement  appears  to  ns 
rather  to  favour  the  latter  rendering :  for,  as  a 
complaint  of  the  quickness  of  their  change  re- 
spected the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  made, 
and  as  the  apostle  could  be  aware  of  that  only  by 
report,  and  as  it  was  a  matter  on  which  there  might 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  them, 
it  would  seem  necessary  that  the  grounds  of  such  a 
charge  should  be  stated ;  whereas  if  the  complaint 
merely  related  to  the  shortness  of  time  during 
which,  after  the  apostle  had  been  among  them, 
they  had  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith,  a  mere 
allusion  to  it  was  sufficient,  as  it  was  a  matter  not 
admitting  of  any  diversity  of  opinion.  We  infer, 
then,  from  this  expression,  that  this  epistle  was 
written  not  long  after  Paul  had  been  in  Galatia. 
The  question,  however,  still  remains,  which  of  the 
two  visits  of  Paul  to  Galatia  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
was  it  after  which  this  epistle  was  written?  In 
reply  to  this  Michaelis  and  some  others  maintain 
that  it  was  theyfrx/y  but  in  coming  to  this  conclu- 
sion they  appear  to  have  unaccountably  overlooked 
the  apostle  s  phraseology  (iv.  13),  where  he  speaks 
of  circumstances  connected  with  his  preachiiig  the 
Gospel  among  the  Galatians,  Th  Tphrtpm,  the  for* 
mer  time,  an  expression  which  clearly  indicates 
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that  at  the  period  this  epistle  was  written,  Paul 
had  been  at  least  tutic^  in  Galatia.*  On  these 
grounds  it  is  probable  that  the  apostle  wrote  and 
despatched  this  epistle  not  long  aiter  he  had  left 
Galatia  for  the  second  time,  and,  perhaps,  whilst 
he  was  residing  at  Ephesus  (comp.  Acts  xviii.  23  ; 
xix.  I,  s^g.)  The  reasons  which  Michaelis  urges 
for  an  earlier  date  are  of  no  weight  He  appeals, 
in  the  first  place,  to  chap.  i.  2,  and  asks  whether 
Paul  would  have  used  the  vague  expression,  *  all 
the  brethren,*  without  naming  them,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  parties  in  question  were  those  by 
whom  he  had  been  accompanied  on  his  first  visit 
to  Galatia,  viz.,  Silas  and  Timothy,  and,  'perhaps, 
some  otheis.*  The  answer  to  this  obviously  is, 
that  had  Paul  referred  in  this  expression  to  these 
individuals,  who  were  known  to  the  Galatians,  he 
was  much  more  likely  on  that  very  account  to  have 
named  them  than  otherwise ;  and  besides,  the  ex- 
pression 'all  the  brethren  that  are  with  me'  is 
much  more  naturally  undeistood  of  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  such  as  the  elders  of  the  church 
at  Ephesus,  than  of  tttw  persons,  and,  ^  perhaps^ 
some  others.*  .  Again,  he  uiges  the  fact  that,  about 
the  time  of  Paul's  first  visit  to  Galatia,  Asia  Minor 
was  full  of  zealots  for  the  law,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  is  easier  to  account  for  the  seduction  of 
the  Galatians  at  this  period  than  at  a  later.  But 
the  passs^e  to  which  Michaelis  refers  in  support  of 
this  assertion  (Acts  xv.  i)  simply  informs  us  that 
certain  Judaizing  teachers  visited  Antioch,  and 
gives  us  no  information  whatever  as  to  the  time 
when  such  zealots  entered  Asia  Minor.  In  fine, 
he  lays  ^reat  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  Paul, 
iu  recapitulating  the  history  of  his  own  life  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters,  brings  the  narrative  down 
only  to  the  period  of  the  conference  at  Jerusalem, 
the  reason  of  which  is  to  be  found,  he  thinks,  in  the 
fact  that  this  epistle  was  Mrritten  so  soon  afler  that 
event  that  notning  of  moment  had  subsequently 
occurred  in  the  apostle's  history.  But  even  ad- 
mitting that  the  period  referred  to  in  this  second 
chapter  was  that  of  the  conference  mentioned 
Acts  XV.  (though  this  is  much  doubted  by  many 
writers  of  note),  the  reason  assigned  by  Michaelis 
for  Paul's  carrying  the  narrative  of  his  life  no 
further  than  this  cannot  ba  admitted :  for  it  over- 
looks the  design  of  the  apostle  in  furnishing  that 
nanative,  which  was  not  certainly  to  deliver  him- 
self of  a  piece  of  mere  autobiographical  detail ;  but 
to  shew  froin  certain  leading  incidents  in  his  early 
apostolic  life  how  from  the  first  he  had  claimed 
and  exercised  an  independent  apostolic  authority, 
and  how  his  rights  in  this  respect  had  been,  ad- 
mitted by  the  pillars  of  the  church,  Peter,  James, 
and  John.  For  this  purpose  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  narrative  should  be  brought  down  to  a 
lower  date  than  the  period  when  l^ul  went  forth 
as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  formally  recognised 
as  such  by  the  other  apostles  of  Christ.  This  fact, 
then,  is  as  little  in  fiivour  of  Michaelis's  theory  as 

*  Prof.  Stuart  says,  in  bar  of  this  conclusion, 
that  *wp6T€pw  means  only  a  time  antecedent  to 
that  in  which  he  (Paul)  wrote.'  {Notes  to  Fosdicl^s 
Translation  of  Hu^s  Introd.^  p.  748).  Usteri 
also,  and  Fritzsche,  adopt  the  same  view.  But  if 
Paul  had  been  only  once  in  Galatia  before  writing 
this  epistle,  he  would  not  have  used  vp&repw  at  all ; 
in  such  a  case  this  would  have  been  a  superfluous 
addition. 


any  of  his  other  arguments.  Conybeare  and  How- 
son  have  advocated  the  opinion  that  this  epistle 
was  written  from  Corinth  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  but  as  they  rest  this  almost 
exclusively  on  the  improbability  that  two  epistles 
so  closely  resembling  each  other  in  subject  should 
have  been  written  at  a  long  interval  from  each 
other,  their  suggestion  cannot  be  allowed  to  have 
much  weight,  in  opposition  to  the  reasons  which 
sustam  the  commonly  received  opinion.  There  is 
certainly  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  Paul 
should  not  have  written  twice  on  the  same  subject 
at  distant  periods ;  and  when  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  compared  with  that  to  the  Romans,  the 
similarity  between  the  two  is  such  as  rather  to  sug- 
gest that  the  latter  is  the  development,  at  a  later 
period,  and  in  a  more  systematic  form,  of  thoughts 
more  hastily  thrown  out  to  meet  a  pressing  emer- 
gency, in  the  former. 

Commentaries. — Augustine  {0pp.,  ed.  Benedict, 
torn.  iii.  J  ed.  Erasm.  tom.  iv.  p.  I2ii);  Jerome 
{0pp. t  ed.  Vallars.,  tom.  vii.,  ed.  Francof.  ad 
Moen.  1684,  tom.  ix.,  p.  280) ;  Luther  {0pp.  Jen. 
torn.  i.  iii.);  Baumgarten,  1767;  Sender,  1779; 
Koppe  {Nov.  Test.  Kopp.  vol.  vi.)  1791,  2d  eii.  ; 
Morus,  1795  ;  Borger,  1807;  Winer,  1821,  3d 
ed.  1829;  von  Flatt,  1828;  Riickert,  1833;  Us- 
teri, 1833;  Matthies,  1833;  Brown,  1853;  Elli- 
cott,  1854,  2d  ed.  1859  ;  Bagge,  1856 ;  besides 
the  more  general  commentaries  of  De  Wette,  Ols- 
hausen,  Meyer,  Bloomfield,  and  Alford. — VV.  L.  A. 

GALBANUM.     [Chelbenah.] 

GALGALA  (r<£X7aXa).  In  I  Maccab.  ix.  2, 
the  army  of  Demetrius  is  said  to  have  gone  by  the 
way  leading  to  this  place,  on  their  march  to  Jeru- 
salem, when  they  besieged  Maseloth,  which  is  in 
Arbela.  Were  we  sure  of  these  places,  it  would  help 
us  more  certainly  to  determine  the  site  of  Galgala ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case.  Ewald 
{Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  2,  p.  370,  note  2)  thinks  that  the 
village  Dshildshilija  (Jilgilija),  west  of  Bethel  and 
north  of  Jerusalem  (Kobinson,  B.  R.,  iii.  81),  is 
the  place  meant ;  but  in  order  to  sustain  this  view 
he  is  obliged  to  suppose  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  to  have  been  confined  to  Judsea,  con- 
trary to  the  express  statement  of  Josephus,  who 
places  them  in  Galilee  {Antiq.  xii.  11.  i).  If 
Arbela  be  the  modem  Irbid,  Galgala  is  probably 
the  Gilgal  near  Jericho.  In  the  margin  of  the 
A,  v.,  for  Galgala  is  substituted  Galilee;  and  this, 
Michaelis  holds  for  the  true  reading.     In  Josh.  xii. 

23,  it  is  supposed  that  7i7J  is  for  7^7J,  and  so  the 
LXX.  give  it  in  the  Vat  text,  which  would  shew 
that  these  two  words  were  sometimes  confounded. 
If  this  reading  were  adopted,  it  would  remove  all 
difficulty.      rdXvaXo,  however,  is  the  invariable 

representative  of  the  Hebrew  7373,  in  the  LXX. — 
W.  L.  A. 

GALICHO  OR  GALIKO  (^p-^fiKi  =  Gallaeus) 
EusHA  B.  Gabriel,  a  Jewish  commentator  who 
lived  about  1552  to  1583,  and  was  president  of  the 
Rabbinic  College  at  Safed  in  Upper  Galilee.  His 
exegetical  worl^  are  (i)  a  commentary  on  Ecclesi- 

astes  ni>np^y  "I1K3,  published  in  Venice,  1578, 
in  which  he  divides  the  book  into  tiventy-seuen  sec- 
tions, according  to  the  number  of  the  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  including  the  hnals.  An  analysis 
and  specimen  of  this  commentary  are  given  by 
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Ginsbuig,  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes,  Longman,  i86r,  p.  67,  etc.  The  edi- 
tion of  Galileo's  Commentary,  published  in  1548, 
mentioned  by  Bartolocci  {BibL  Magna  Rabbinical 
voL  L  p.  ilo),  is  not  extant;  (2)  a  commentary 

on  the  Book  of  Esther  inOK  hj^  1^«3,  published 
in  Venice,  1583,  which  is  very  diffuse  and  Kabba- 
listic ;  and  (3)  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
Dn^W  "T^  KTI^D,  with  the  Hebrew  text  and 
points,  also  published  in  Venice,  1587.  In  this 
commentary  Gallko  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  genius  for  all^orical  exposition. 
^.  D.  G. 


GALILEE  (i>*f)a  and  rhh^ ;  Sept  and  N.  T. 

FaXtXaia).  In  the  O.  T.  this  name  is  given  to  a 
small  *  circuit '  among  the  mountains  of  Naphtali ; 
and  in  the  N.  T.  to  a  large  province  embracmg  the 
whole  of  Northern  Palestine.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Joshua,  who  describes  Kedesh  as  '  in  Galilee  in 
Mount  Naphtali  *  (xx,  7).  Its  limited  extent  is  indi- 
cated hi  2  Kings  XV.  29,  where  the  historian  detail- 
ing the  conquests  of  Tiglath-pileser  states  that  *  he 
took  Ijon,  and  Abel-Beth-Maachah,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee^ 
all  the  iatid of  Naphtali,^  Galilee,  therefore,  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  Naphtali ;  and  a 
comparison  with  other  passages  shews  that  it  em- 
braced only  the  northern  section  of  that  tribe,  or  at 
least  that  the  name  was  at  first  confined  to  that 
district  (Josh.  xx.  7 ;  xxi.  32  ;  Joseph.  Antiq,  v.  i. 
18).  The  region  thus  lay  on  the  summit  of  a  broad 
mountain  ridge.  Here  were  situated  the  towns 
which  Solomon  offered  to  Hiram  as  payment  for 
his  services  in  procuring  timber  and  stones  for  the 
temple.  Hiram,  however,  whose  great  want  was 
grain  for  his  island  city,  and  who  doubtless  expected 
a  portion  of  some  of  the  rich  plains  of  central  Pa- 
lestine, could  not  conceal  his  disappointment  when 
he  saw  the  mountain  towns  and  their  rugged  en- 
virons, and  declined  them  as  useless  (Cabul;  comp. 
I  Kings  ix.  1 1,  and  2  Chron  viil  2).  At  this 
period  Galilee,  though  within  the  allotted  territory 
of  Naphtali,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  occu* 
pied  by  the  Israelites.  It  was  only  after  Hiram 
had  declined  the  towns  that  Solomon  rebuilt  and 
colonized  them  (2  Chron.  /.  c.)  Hazor,  the  great 
stronghold  and  capital  of  the  northern  Canaanites, 
lay  within  or  near  Galilee  ;  and,  though  Joshua  had 
captured  and  burned  it  (Josh.  xi. ),  yet  during  the 
rule  of  the  Judges  it  was  possessed  by  a  king  Jaban, 
whose  general,  Sisera,  dwelt  in  the  neighbouring  Ha- 
rosheth  of  the  Gentiles  (Judg.  iv.)  The  presence  of 
these  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  and  tne  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  sufficiently  account  for  the 
continued  occupation  of  the  old  Gentile  inhabitants. 
David  subdued,  but  did  not  expel  them.  Solomon, 
as  has  been  seen,  took  .sojne  of  their  towns ;  but 
they  remained  among  these  rugged  mountains  in 
such  numbers,  that  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  the  district 
was  called  '  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles*  (Is.  ix.  i). 

The  word  7^7^ signifies  a  'circuit'  or  *ring,'  and 
may  at  first  have  been  given  to  one  of  the  little  cir- 
dular  plains  ainong  the  mountains  of  NaphtalL 
There  is  such  an  one  just  beside  Kedesh.  After- 
wards, as  was  the  case  with  other  names,  this  was 
extended  to  a  wider  and  wider  region.  There  is 
some  indication  in  Scripture  that  it  was  used  in  a 
more  extended  sense  in  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser 
than  in  that  of  Joshua.     May  it  not  be  that  in  the 


days  of  Isaiah  the  name  had  come  to  be  applied, 
perhaps  somewhat  va^ely,  to  the  country  extend- 
mg  south  of  Naphtali,  and  that  the  ancient  terri- 
tory was  therefore  distinguished  by  him  as  '  Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles,^  In  i  Maccab.  v.  15  and  17,  this  dis- 
tinction appears  to  be  made.  *  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles '  had  ttien  a  large  heathen  population  (i  Mac- 
cab,  v.  21-23 ;  Strabo,  xvl  p.  $23).  Josephus  makes 
the  same  distinction  though  under  a  slightly  different 
name.  He  divides  Galilee  into  Upper  and  Lawer^ 
^  dMa  jcai  ^  icd,rfa  FoXcXaia ;  and  in  one  place  he 
seems  to  consider  the  former  as  constituting  the 
whole  of  Galilee  proper  (Reland,  I\il.  182  and  306 ; 
Euseb.  Onomast,^  s.  v.  Galilaa;  Lightfoot,  Opp.  ii. 
488,  seq.) 

In  the  beginning  of  our  era  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces ,  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee. 
Josephus  tnus  describes  Galilee, — 'There  are  two 
Galilees,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower,  which  are  en- 
vironed by  Phoenicia  and  Sjrria.  They  are  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  territory  of  Ptolemais  and  Cv- 
mel,  a  mountain  belonging  formerly  to  the  Galileans, 
but  at  present  to  the  Syrians.  On  the  south  Samaria 
and  Scythopolis,  as  far  as  the  Jordan,  form  their 
limits.  Towards  the  east  Hippene  and  Godaris, 
Gaulanitis  and  the  frontiers  of  Agrippa's  kingdom  ; 
while  ^Tyre  and  its  dependencies  constitute  their 
northern  border.  Lower  Galilee  extends  in  length 
from  Tiberias  to  Zabulon,  adjacent  to  which,  on 
the  sea-coast,  is  Ptolemais.  In  breadth  it  stretches 
from  a  village  called  Xaloth,  lying  in  the  Great 
Plain,  to  Bersabe;  commencing  from  which  is 
measured,  also,  the  breadth  of  Upper  Galilee,  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Baca,  which  bounds  the  land  of 
the  Tyrians.  In  length  it  runs  from  a  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Jordan  to  Meroth'  (Bell.  Jud,  iii.  3. 
l).  A  companson  of  this  with  some  other  passages 
enables  us  to  fix  the  boundaries  still  more  accu- 
rately. The  western  border  ran  along  the  ifiurow 
strip  of  coast  land  belonging  to  Phoenicia.  The 
southern  border  is  marked  by  Carmel,  the  northern 
range  of  Samaria  and  the  towns  of  Scythopolis ; 
for,  though  he  savs  Xaloth,  which  lies  near  the  base 
of  Tabar,  is  on  the  border,  yet  in  another  passage 
he  states  that  Ginaea  (now  jenin)  lay  between  Sa- 
maria and  Galilee  {Antiq.  xx.  6.  i).  Galilee  thus 
included  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Jordan 
was  its  eastern  border,  separating  it  from  the  pro- 
vinces named.  Its  northern  limits  are  uncertain. 
Perhaps  a  line  drawn  from  Banias  westward  to 
the  angle  formed  by  the  Litany,  and  then  along  the 
banks  of  that  river  to  the  Phoenician  plain,  would 
mark  its  boundary  with  a  near  approach  to  accu- 
racy. 

The  province  of  Galilee  is  thus  about  fifty  miles 
long  by  twenty- five  wide.  Its  northern  division, 
called  '  Upper  Galilee,'  and  *  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,* consists  of  a  broad  mountain  ridge,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Lebanon  range.  On  the  summit 
is  a  tract  of  undulating  table-land,  diversified  by 
wooded  heights  and  smooth  green  plains.  In  the 
centre  of  this  table-land  stood  Kedesh- NaphtalL 
Among  its  rich  pastures  Heber,  the  Kenite,  so- 
journed, when  Sisera,  fleeing  from  the  carnage  on 
Esdraelon  to  his  home  at  Harosheth,  took  lefiige 
in  the  tent  of  Jael  and  was  slain  (Judg.  iv.)  On 
the  east  the  mountains  break  down  abruptly  into 
the  deep  basin  of  the  upper  Jordan.  On  the  west 
the  slopes  are  more  gradual,  and  long  ravines  of 
singular  beauty  and  wildness  wind  down  to  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  plain  of  Acre.     These  western  dedi- 
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vities,  once  the  possession  of  Asher,  who  '  dipped 
his  foot  in  oil  *  (Deat  xxxiiL  24),  are  still  celebrated 
for  their  olive  groves.  The  town  of  Safed,  perched 
on  the  culminating  point  of  the  mountain  diain  to 
the  south,  is  one  of  the  four  sacred  cities  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  wide  volcanic  region, 
and  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  most  destruc- 
tive earthquakes.  The  last  occurred  in  1837,  when 
nearly  five  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  were  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  the  town  (Robhison's  B,  R.  iL  420- 
32  ;  Hand-book  for  S.  and  P,  438). 

The  southern  slopes  of  the  mountain  range, 
from  the  castellated  neights  of  Safed  to  the  bruad 
plain  of  Esdiaelon,  afford  some  of  the  richest 
and  most  picturesque  scenery  in  Palestine.  Forests 
of  evergreen  oak  sweep  round  the  flanks  of  the 
hills  in  graceful  belts,  and  line  the  sides  of  the 
valleys,  leaving  open  glades,  and  undulating  ex- 
panses of  green  grass,  such  as  are  seen  in  English 
parks.  Here,  too,  are  upland  plains,  like  vast 
terraces,  with  rich  soil  and  rank  vegetation.  The 
largest  is  now  called  el-Battauf ;  and  on  its  north- 
em  border  lie  the  ruins  of  Cana  of  Galilee,  while 
on  its  southern  are  those  of  Sepphoris.  There 
are  others  to  the  eastward,  along  the  brow  of 
the  hills  that  encircle  Tiberias,  and  extending 
down  to  Tabor.  These  are  separated  from  tlie 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  by  a  line  of  rocky  but 
picturesque  hills,  which  culminate  on  the  east  in 
the  dome  of  Tabor.  Esdraelon  stretches  out  be- 
yond them,  like  a  sea  of  verdure,  laving  in  the  dis- 
tance the  base  of  Carmel  and  the  mountains  of 
Samaria. 

Lower  Galilee  was  a  land  of  husbandmen,  famed 
for  its  corn-fields,  as  Upper  Galilee  was  for  its 
olive  groves,  and  Judsea  for  its  vineyards.  The 
rich  soil  remains,  and  there  are  still  some  fields  ; 
but  its  inhabitants  are  few  in  number,  and  its 
choicest  plains  are  desolated  by  the  wild  Bedouin 
[^Handbook  far  S.  and  P,^  355).  Galilee  was,  and 
is,  also  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  wild  flowers.  In  early  spring  the  whole 
country  is  spangled  with  them,  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  their  odours.  Birds,  too,  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  rocky  banks  are  all  alive  with 
partridges ;  the  meadows  swarm  with  quails  and 
larks,  *  the  voice  of  the  turtle '  resounds  through 
every  grove,  and  pigeons  are  heard  cooing  high  up 
in  the  difls  and  glen-sides,  and  are  seen  in  flocks 
hovering  over  uie  corn-fields.  The  writer  has 
travelled  through  Galilee  at  various  seasons,  and 
has  always  been  struck  with  some  new  beauty — 
the  delicate  verdure  of  spring  and  its  blush  of 
flowers  ;  the  mellow  tints  of  autumn,  and  the  rus- 
set hues  of  the  oak  forests  in  winter,  have  all 
their  charms  {Handbook  for  S.  and  P.,  363,  416, 
420,  424 ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P,,  355,  s^.;  Van  de 
Velde,  it  403,  s^.;  Robinson's  B.  P.  iii.) 

The  northern  tribes  inhabiting  Galilee  were 
taken  captive  by  the  Assyrians  ;  but  a  large  num- 
ber returned  with  their  brethren  of  Judsea  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  Galilee  had  a  dense  Jewish  popu- 
lation at  the  commencement  of  our  era,  yet  the 
foreigners  settled  among  them,  and  their  continual 
intercourse  with  Greeks  and  Phcenicians,  produced 
a  marked  effect  both  on  their  language  and  habits, 
and  tended  also  to  allay  those  feeSngs  of  pride 
and  fanaticism  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  race,  and  which  were  so  strongly  deve- 
loped m  Judaea.  *  Galilean  *  was  a  term  of  re- 
proach among  the  southern  Jews  (Matt  xxvL  73  ; 


John  vil  52  ;  BuxtorTs  Lexicon^  s.  v.  7*73  ;  Light- 
foot,  Opp,  iL  492,  sqJ)  On  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great,  the  province  of  Galilee  was  given  by 
Caesar  to  his  son  Antipas  (Joseph.  BelL  Jud, 
XL  6.  3).  It  was  at  that  time  the  most  densely 
peopled  part  of  Palestine.  Josephus  tells  us  that 
it  contained  more  than  200  cities  and  villages,  so 
crowded  with  men  .that  the  smallest  of  them  con- 
tains above  15,000  inhabitants  {JBelL  Jud.  iii.  3. 

These  facts  all  tend  to  illustrate  the  writings  of 
the  Evangelists.  Galilee  was  the  home  of  Jesus. 
His  mother  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  To  it  she  re- 
turned again  from  Egypt,  and  there  she  lived  with 
Jesus  till  he  began  to  be  about  thirty  vears  of 
age  (Matt  ii.  22,  23  ;  Luke  ii.)  After  his  bap- 
tism and  temptation  Jesus  came  back  to  GaUlee  ; 
and  though  he  frequently  visited  other  provinces, 
this  was  emphatically  his  own  country,  where 
the  greater  part  of  his  public  life  was  spent,  and 
most  of  his  miracles  were  performed.  Here,  also, 
he  appeared  to  his  disciples  after  the  resurrection 
(See  Well's  Sacred  Geography^  il  143).  When 
our  Lord  entered  on  his  public  ministry,  and  de- 
clared his  divine  mission,  he  was  met  with  the  in- 
dignant and  insulting  remark,  *  Search  and  look  ; 
for  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet '  (John  viL 
52).  In  Galilee  his  mission  wv  successful  Thou- 
sands from  its  teeming  population  followed  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  hung  eagerly  upon  his 
lips.  In  no  other  part  of  Palestine  could  he  have 
found  such  a  sphere  for  his  works  and  words  of 
mercy.  The  villages  were  filled  with  industrious 
peasants  ;  the  towns  were  crowded  with  a  manu- 
facturing population  ;  the  sea  swarmed  with  busy 
fishermen.  He  had  a  word  for  all.  By  parables 
and  illustrations  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  and 
pleasing  to  the  tastes  of  each  class,  he  sought  to 
rivet  their  attention,  enlighten  their  minds,  and 
touch  their  hearts.  The  Gospel  was  hkened  to 
*"  seed '  sown.  Some  fell  on  stonv  ground,  such  as 
is  seen  on  every  bank  ;  some  fell  on  those  hard, 
beaten  paths  that  wind  through  the  open  fields  of 
Galilee  ;  some  fell  among  thorns,  which  spring  up 
so  rankly  on  the  plains.  The  wild  birds  that 
hover  over  the  fields,  and  the  tares  (Arab.  %uwdn) 
that  may  still  be  seen  in  them,  were  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  GospeL  Thus  did  our  Lord 
teach  the  husbandmen.  Turning  to  the  commer- 
cial towns-folk,  he  likened  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  *  a  merchantman  seeking  goodw  pearls  ;  *  and 
then  to  the  fishermen  on  the  lake  he  likened  it  to 
*a  net  cast  into  the  sea.'  The  minds  of  these 
people  were  more  free  from  prejudice,  and  more 
open  to  conviction,  than  the  self-righteous  Phari- 
sees and  rationalistic  lavryers  of  the  capital.  Hence 
most  of  our  Lord's  disciples  were  Galileans  (See 
Rohr's  Hist  Geographical  Account  of  Palestine^  in 
Biblical  Cabinet,  p.  94,  sq.;  Stanley,  ^S*.  and  T'., 
418;  Handbook  for  S.  and  P,^  424,  sq.)  The  first 
three  Gospels  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  history 
of  our  Lord's  teachings  in  Galilee,  and  many  of 
their  peculiarities,  as  contrasted  with  the  Gospel 
of  John,  are  owing  to  this  fact  (Alford,  Prole/^.  to 
Matt.)  The  features  of  the  country,  its  scenery, 
its  products,  the  character  and  occupations  of  its 
people,  had  all  their  influence  upon  the  teachings 
of  our  Lord,  and  come  out  strikmgly  in  the  Gos- 
pel narratives. 

Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  in  the  time 
of  our  Ia)rd,  was  a  weak  but  crafty  voluptuaiy. 
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Hi)  incestuous  intercoarse  with  his  brother's  wife 
brought  upon  him  the  stem  rebuke  or  the  Baptist- 
He  was  present  at  Jerusalem  during  the  tral  of 
Jesus,  but  declined  to  interfere  (Luke  xxiii.)  An- 
lipas  was  the  founder  of  Tiberias,  and  there  lie 
chiefly  resided.  In  Galilee  the  Jews  made  an  ah- 
stiruite  resistance  against  the  Romans.  Their 
leader  was  Josephus  the  historian,  and  he  for- 
tified the  principal  cities  and  natural  strong- 
holds as  Tiberias,  Taricluea,  Sepphoiis,  Joto- 
^ta.  Mount  Tabor,  etc  (KtCa,  loutvii.  i ;  Bill. 
jfitd.  iL  20,  6).  But  after  a  long  and  harassing 
campaign  (he  province  was  eompleleiy  subdued 
by  Titus  {Bai.  Jud.  iv.  2.  5).  At  1  subsequent 
period,  when  Jenisalem  was  destroyed,  and  the 
Jewish  nation  scattered,  the  Sanhedrim  was  re- 
established at  Tiberias  |  and  from  the  2d  to  the 
6th  century  Cnlilee  was  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish 
,  leaning.  It  contained  a  laige  and  wealthy  Jewish 
population.  Traces  of  their  splendid  sacred  edi- 
fices «tiU  exist  at  TeU  Hum,  Irbid,  Kedesh,  Kefi- 
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Birim,  and  other  places  {liam&ooi  for  S.  and  P., 
pp.  428,  432,  443,  etc;  Robinson's  £.  X.  iii.  71- 
74}.  The  fairest  and  richest  ports  of  Galilee  are 
now  utterly  waste  ;  its  greatest  dties  are  heaps  of 
ruin,  and  the  miserable  remnant  of  its  populolioii 
are  oppressed  and  spoiled  by  the  Eastern  Arabs, 
who  make  their  periodical  raids  as  their  fore- 
fathers did  3000  years  ago  (Jucle-  vi.:  see  Hand- 
A**,  35S)— J.  I.  P.. 

GALILEE,  SeAOP(40ii\a7iniT^raXOuiIat); 
also  called  •  The  Sat  af  TiUriai'  (i^  T^- 
piiiot),  and  '  Tlie  Laki  of  Gfnnesarit '  (^  ^iif^ 
Ttntita-pir),  and  emphatically '  7'heSfti  (4  ALXofira, 
Matt.  iv.  15),  In  the  O.  T.  the  only  name  given 
to  this  lake  is'  The  Sea  of  Cinnerelh '  (imirV, 
or  nVll3).  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  in  the 
whole  of  the  O.  T.  it  U  only  mentioned  three 
times;  and  then  incidentally  in  giving  tbe  boun- 
daries of  the  tribes  east  of  tlie  Jordan  (Num.  zxxiv. 


Hi  Josh,  xii.  x;  xiii.  27);  while  it  forms  one  of 
the  most  prommcnt  names  in  N,  T.  history.  The 
prophets  never  allude  to  it.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  they  hod  been  ignorant  of  its  existence. 
Their  attention  was  directed  to  other  scenes  and 
localilies. 

The  ancient  name  Cinnereth  was  derived  from 
s  fenced  city  situated  somewhere  on  its  western 
shore ;  adjoining  this  city  was  a  little  terriloiy  of 
the  same  name  (CiNNERETH).  By  a  change  b 
the  pnnunciation,  and  a  corruption  therefrom, 
this  became  among  the  later  Jews  1D31,  Gtnesar. 
Hence  the  Greek  Tmnivip  of  the  Apocryphal 
writers  and  Josephus  (l  Maceab.  nL  67;  Joseph. 
Sell.  Jud.  ill.  10.  8),  and  the  rcrn^ap^  of  the 
Evangelists.     The  theories  of  the  Rabbins  regaid- 

Slhe  origin  of  this  name  are  given  by  Lightfoot 
*/.  i.  49B),  and  are  elsewhere  referred  to  (Gen. 
NESAhEt).  The  lake  got  its  othernames  from  the 
province  of  GcUla,  which  extended  along  its  whole 
western  shores ;  and  from  the  city  of  Tiberias 
founded  by  Herod  Antipas. 
The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  described  particalaily  by 


Pliny  ond  Josephus.  The  former  says,  the  Jordan 
discharges  itself  into  a  lake,  by  many  writers  known 
as  Gejifsera^  lixteen  miles  long  and  lix  wide ; 
which  is  skirted  by  the  pleasant  towns  Julias  and 
Hippo  on  the  east,  of  Tarichca  on  the  south  (a 
name  which  is  by  many  persons  given  to  the  lake 
itself),  and  of  Tiberias  on  the  west'  {v.  is). 
Josephus  refers  to  other  features.  '  The  lake  of 
Gennesarelh  derives  its  appellation  from  the  adja- 
cent district  It  is  40  furlongs  (live  Roman  mile;], 
broad,  by  140  {\^\  miles)  long.  Its  waters  are 
sweet,  and  extremely  pleasant  to  drink,  as  they 
flow  in  a  clearer  stream  than  the  muddy  collections 
of  marshes,  and  they  can  be  drawn  free  from 
impurities,  being  throughout  confined  by  abrapt 
and  sandy  shores.  They  are  of  a  medium  tempera- 
ture,  mQder  than  those  o(  the  Hver  or  the  fountain ; 
yet  uniformly  colder  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  expanse  of  the  lake  ....  The  kinds  of  fish  found 
here  differ  from  those  elsewhere  met  with '  [fiell. 

yud.  iii.  10.  J). 

Recent  measurements  have  shewn  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  lake  have  not  been  quite  cor- 
rectly given  by  either  writer.     Its  eilteme  length 
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is  12)  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  6 ;  equal 
to  aboat  16  by  74  Roman  miles.     It  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  or  rather  the  form  of  an  egg,  with  the  large 
end  to  the  north.     The  Sea  of  GalUee  has  none  of 
those  picturesque  or  sublime  features  for  which  the 
lakes  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  are  justy  celebrated ; 
it  has  not  even  the  stem  grandeur  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  shores  are  singularly  uniform.     There  are  no 
bold  cliffs  jutting  far  out  into  deep  water;  there 
are  no  winding  bays  ruiming  away  inland.     The 
bed  of  the  sea  is  like  a  huge  basin.     Along  its 
eastern  and  western  sides  the  banks  rise  steep, 
bare,  and  rugged,  to  the  height  of  nearly  2000  feet ; 
and  their  tops,  especially  those  on  the  east,  are  as 
level  as  a  wall.     At  the  north  and  south  ends, 
where  the  Jordan  enters  and  passes  out,  there  are 
wide  openings,  through  which  views  are  gained  up 
and  down  the  valley.     Yet  nature  has  not  left  this 
scene    altogether   destitute   of   ornament.      The 
scenery  is  not  quite  so  dreary,  nor  are  the  hues  of 
the  landscape  so  dead  and  sombre  as  Dr.  Traill 
would  have  us  imagine  (Traill's  T^j^^^mj*,  ii.  p.  cvi.) 
True,  when  the  sun  is  high  and  the  sky  cloudless, 
and  when  the  pilgrim  looks  down  from  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  there  is  a  dreariness  in  the  land- 
scape, and  a  uniformity  of  cold  gray  colour,  which 
wearies  the  eye ;  but  let  htm  go  down  to  the  shore 
and  wait  till  the  sun  declines,  and  he  will  be  en- 
chanted with  the  deep  ethereal  blue  of  the  smooth 
Mrater,  and  the  tints,   'rose-coloured,  pearl-gray, 
and  purple,  blended  together,*  and  thrown  in  soft 
shades  over  the  sides  of  the  encircling  hills.     The 
pale  blue  cone  of  Hermon,  with  its  glittering 
crown   of  snow,    forms   a    glorious  back -ground 
(Van   de  Velde,  ii.  388;  Robinson,  iL   3&),  sq.; 
Stanley,   362 ;   Handbook  for  S.   and  P.,  410). 
Round  the  whole  shore,  with  only  one  or  two 
short   interruptions,   there  is  a  broad  strand   of 
white    pebbles,   mixed   with    little    shells.      The 
Jordan  enters  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the 
lake,  and  leaves  again  at  the  southern.     The  utter 
loneliness  and  absolute  stillness  of  the  scene  are 
exceedingly  impressive.     It  seems  as  if  all  nature 
had  gone  to  rest,  languishing  under  that  scorching 
heat.    How  different  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  I 
Then  all  vras  life  and  bustle  alone  the  shores ;  the 
cities  and  villages  that  thickly  studded  them  resound- 
ed with  the  hum  of  a  busy  population ;  while  from 
hill -side  and  corn-field  come  the  cheerful  cry  of  shep- 
herd and  ploughman.     The  lake,  too,  was  dotted 
with  dark  fishing-boats,  and  spangled  with  white 
^Is.     Now,  a  mournful  and  solitary  silence  reigns 
alike  over  sea  and  shore.     The  cities  are  in  ruins. 
Capernaum,  Chorazin,  the  two  Bethsaidas,  Hippo, 
C^mala,  and  Tarichea,  are  completely  deserted. 
Tiberias  and  Magdala  are  the  only  inhabited  spots ; 
and  for. several  miles  inland  in  every  direction  the 
country  looks  waste  and  desolate.     The  inhabi- 
tants— merchants,   fishermen,  and  peasants — ^are 
nearly  all  gone.      The  few  that  remain  in  the 
shattered  houses  of  Tiberias,  and  the  mud  hovels 
of  Magdala,  and  the  black' tents  of  the  wandering 
Bedawin,  seem  worn  and  wasted  by  poverty  and 
sickness.     When  the  writer  last  visited  it  (185S), 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  could  just  boast  of  one  small 
boat,  and  it  was  so  rotten  and  leaky  as  not  to  be 
sea-worthy.     The  fish,  however,  are  as  abundant 
as  ever ;  for  though  only  little  hand-nets  are  used, 
a  considerable  sum  is  paid  to  the  government  for 
the  privilege  of  fishing  (BurckhaiSt,    Travels  in 
Syria,  332 ;  Rpbinson,  iL  386).     It  was  observed 


by  Hasselquist  that  some  of  the  same  specii  of  fish 
are  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  as  in  the  Nile 
{Travds^  p.  158);  the  same  fact  had  been  noted 
by  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  10.  8).  The  kinds 
referred  to  are  Cyprinus  Benniy  Silurus^  Mor* 
myrus^  etc  (See  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  iL 
113;  Robinson,  iL  386). 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the^ea  of  Galilee,  is  its  great  depression. 
Its  surface  is  about  650  feet  (some  make  it  as  much 
as  84O  bdow  the  level  of  the  ocean !  (Van  de 
Velde*s  Memoir  of  Map  of  Palestine,  p.  181). 
This  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  temperature, 
climate,  and  natural  products.  The  heat  is  intense 
during  the  summer  months.  The  harvest  on  the 
shore  is  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  on  the  neigh- 
bouring high  lands  of  Galilee  and  Bashan.  Frost 
is  unknown,  and  snow  very  rarely  falls.  The  trees, 
plants,  and  v^etables,  are  those  usually  found  in 
Egypt ;  such  as  the  palm,  the  lote-tree  [Zizyphus 
lotus),  and  the  indigo  plant,  etc. '  (Robinson,  iL 
388;  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  10.  7  and  8). 
Though  the  whole  basin  of  the  lake,  and  indeed 
the  Jordan  valley,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  as  evidenced 
by  the  thermal  springs  and  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes, yet  the  main  formation  of  the  surrounding 
wall  of  mountains  is  limestone.  A  large  number 
of  black  stones  and  boulders  of  basaltic  tufa  are 
scattered  along  the  slopes  and  upland  plains,  and 
dykes  of  basalt  here  and  there  burst  through  the 
limestone  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias 
and  along  the  northern  shore  (See  Robinson,  /.  c; 
Hasselquist,  p.  283 ;  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
iL  112,  151).— J.  L.  P. 

GALL.  Two  distinct  Hebrew  words  are  ren- 
dered by  this  term  in  the  A.  V.  i.  \l}\Kr\  (once 
Kni,  Deut.  xxxii.  32) ;  LXX.,  x^^^i  ^v^»i  iriirp^f, 
dypuoTLtf  the  name  of  a  bitter  plant,  classed  with 
woiinwood  (Deut.  xxix.  17  (18)  ;  Lam.  iiL  19 ; 
Amos  vL  12)  of  an  intensely  disagreeable  taste 
(Ps.  Ixix.  22  [21]) ;  and  described  as  growing  up 
quickly  and  luxuriantly  (Hos.  x.  4).  It  is  used  to 
denote  extreme  bitterness  (Deut.  xxxiL  32),  also 
poison  (Deut.  xxxiL  33 ;  Job  xx.  16}  ;  in  both 
which  places  it  expresses  the  poisonous  and  destruc- 
tive nature  of  sin,  which,  however,  is  swallowed 
down  by  the  wicked  as  if  it  were  wine.  Thus  the 
word  is  always  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  For  the 
plant  itself,  see  RosH.  ^jiJT  never  denotes  the 
animal  secretion  called  gall. 

2-  miD  and  m*10  ;  LXX.  x^^»  Koxh.,  Slaira  ; 

WieTslly  bitterness  {e.g.,  Deut. xxxiL  32  ;  Job  xiiu 
26).  Ilence  it  is  used  for  the  gall  of  the  human 
body,  a  substance  of  extreme  bitterness  (e.g..  Job 
xvi.  13  ;  XX.  25),  and  for  the  poison  of  serpents  (Job 
XX.  14). 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  gall,  x^^^*  occurs  twice  : 
once  in  connection  with  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
(Matt  xxviL  34),  *  They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink 
mingled  with  galP  (in  Mark  xv.  23,  *  wine  mingled 
with  m3rrrh '),  where  it  denotes  the  juice  of  a  bitter 
herb,  which,  being  mingled  with  vinegar  or  sour 
wine,  formed  a  drink  intended  to  produce  stupe- 
faction and  insensibility  to  pain,  but  which  Jesus, 
desiring  to  endure  the  full  bitterness  of  death  for 
us,  having  tasted,  would  not  drink  (see  Words- 
worth and  Alford,  in  lor.)  In  the  second  case 
the  word  is  used  respecting  Simon  the  magician 
(Acts  viiL  23),  *  I  perceive  Uiat  thou  art  in  the  gall 
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of  bitterness,'  tltx^^'^'^'^P*^* — '  fallen  m/Sc^  the'gall  | 
of  bitterness,'  where  it  expresses  the  poisonous 
moral  condition  into  which  the  sorcerer  had  sunk, 
in  allusion  to  the  notion  of  the  ancients  that  the 
poison  of  the  serpent  existed  in  the  gall — x"^^^ 
dffrldot  ip  yoffrpi  airrou  (Job  xx.  14). — 1.  J. 

GALLERY.     Three  Hebrew  words  are  thus 
translated  in  the  A.  V.     I.  pHKi  Ezek.  xlL   15, 

16 ;  xlii.  3,  5.  The  proper  meaning  of  this  word 
is  very  doubtful ;  even  jarchi  says,  *  I  know  not  what 
this  is,'  and  Kimchi  leaves  the  explanation  of  the 
whole  passage  in  which  it  occurs  to  be  given  '  in 
the  future  time  by  Elias.'  The  LXX.  render  it 
in  the  one  chapter  by  rd  dr^Xocra,  and  in  the  other 
by  tA  irtpUrrvka',  the  Targ.   gives  KHTl^^    *its 

comers,'  as  the  equivalent ;  and  the  Syr.  QH^Zy 

which  Castell  says,  means  balaastia  adificiorum. 
Modem  opinions  are  divided  between  pillars  or 
columns  (ViUalpandus,  Cocceius),  and  gallery  or 
terrace  (Gesen.,  Fiirst,  Havemick,  Hitzig.) 

2.  D^rn  (Song  L  17,  in  the  maig.  of  A.V.) 

This  is  the  textual  reading  for  which  the  K'ri  is 
D^m»  a  reading  which  many  codices  also  give. 

The  meaning  of  this,  however,  as  well  as  of  the 
other,  is  doubtful.  Some,  tracing  it  to  the  obso- 
lete   root    l^m    (retained   in    the    Aram.    Dm, 

,  «401>),  to  rurty  render  it  by  rafters^  'qui  no- 
men  habent  a  currendo  quod  de  trabe  in  trabem 
incurmnt'  (Vatablus,  L.  Capellus);  while  others, 
comparing  it  with  D^pm,  Gen.  xxx.  38  ('gutters,' 

A.  v.),  Exod.  il  16  ('troughs,'  A.  V.),  reqder  it 
by  laquearcy  lacunar^  because  the  lacunae  are  like 
canals  (Gesenius,  Heiligstedt).  Hengstenberg 
makes  it  das  belaufene^  the  betrod  or  walked  over, 
and  understands  it  of  the  floor  whidi,  in  the 
temple,  was  made  of  cypress  wood  (i  Kings  vi. 
15) ;  but  to  run  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  be  run 
upon,  and  though  Dm  signifies  the  former,  it 
does  not  signify  the  latter ;  besides,  there  is 
nothing  about  the  temple  here.  Ewald  adheres 
to  the  textual  reading,  which  he  takes  to  be 
a  plural,  and  consequently. to  be  read  UD^mi  or 

UD^m;   and  he  traces  it    to  the  Arab.    L 


Kharat,   dolare,  whence    comes  t««as<»   l**rned 

or  carved  work ;  but  this  labours  under  the  objec- 
tion of  requiring  us  to  suppose  a  transposition  of 
the  initial  letters  in  the  Hebrew  word.  The  LXX. 
gives  ^-nubfiXLTO,  and  the  Vulg.  laguearia.  We 
incline  to  adopt  the  K'ri  with  Ewald's  suggestion, 
that  it  is  plursil  and  not  singular ;  which  produces 
an  accordance  between  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
versions. 

3.  Dm  (Song,  vii  6  [A.  V.  5]).    From  con- 
founding this  word  with  D^mt  our  translators  have 

rendered  it  by  gallery.  It  signifies  here,  curled 
or  crisped  hair,  locks:  *■  Rex  captus  est  cincinnis, 
i.e,,  pulchritudine  cincinnorum  tuorum,  etc.,' 
Heiligstedt,  in  loc. — W.  L.  A. 

GALLIM  (D^^ :  Sept.  TaXKetfji).     We  read  in 

I  Sam.  XXV.  44  that  Saul  gave  his  daughter  Michal, 
*  David's  wife,  to  Phaiti,  the  son  of  Laish,  which 
was  of  Gallim.^  Isaiah  shews  the  position  of  this 
ancient  place  when  describing  in  prophetic  vision 


the  advance  of  Sennacfaerib*s  army  upon  Jerusalem. 
Every  stage  of  the  conqueror's  march  is  portrayed 
with  such  clearness,  that  any  traveller  can  even  now 
follow  the  line,  as  die  writer  has  done  (Is.  x. )  The 
army  is  supposed  to  leave  the  main  road  near  Bethel, 
and  to  diverge  to  the  eastward.  Michmash,  Geba, 
Ramah,  and  Gibeah,  are  passed  in  succession.  Then 
follow  Gallim,  Laish,  and  Anathoth,  so  close  to- 
gether that  the  ciy  of  the  one  could  be  heard  in  the 
others.  Gallim  must,  therefore,  have  been  situated 
on  the  brow  of  one  or  other  of  those  rocky  g^lens 
which  run  down  into  the  wilderness  east  of  Gibeah 
and  north  of  Anathoth.  It  was  probably  a  very 
small  village  or  castle.  Its  site  was  unknown  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  &  v.);  and  recent 
researches  have  £uled  to  discover  it  The  litde 
village  of  Hizmeh  would  suit  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative  so  far  as  situation  is  concerned  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  else  to  indicate  identity  (See 
Handbook  for  S.  and  P,,  p.  214 ;  Stanley  S,  and  P.; 
p.  202 ;  Reland,  p.  784). — J.  L.  P. 

GALLIO  (roXXibw).  Junius  Annaras  Gallio, 
elder  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher.  His 
name  was  originally  M.  Ann.  Novatus,  but  changed 
to  Jun.  Ann.  Gallio  in  consequence  of  his  adoption 
by  Jun.  Gallio  the  rhetorician  (*  pater  Gallio,' 
Quintil.  Inst,  Oral.  iii.  I,  sec  21 ;  ix.  2,  sec.  91). 
Seneca  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  DeVUa  Beata, 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  book  of  his  NcUu- 
redes  Quastiones  describes  him  as  a  man  universally 
beloved  (*  nemo  mortalium  uni  tam  dulcis  est,  quam 
hie  omnibus');  and  who,  while  exempt  from  all 
other  vices,  especially  abhorred  flattery  ('inexpug- 
nabilem  viram  adversus  insidias,  quas  nemo  non  in 
sinum  redpit').  According  to  Eusebius,  he  com- 
mitted suicide  before  the  death  of  Seneca  ('Junius 
Gallio,  frater  Senecae,  egregius  dedamator,  propria 
se  manu  interfecit,'  Thesaurus  Temporum,  etc.,  p^ 
161,  Amstel.  1658) ;  but  Tacitus  speaks  of  him  as 
alive  after  that  event  (Annal.  xv.  73),  and  Dion 
Cassius  states  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Nero..  4Ie  was  Proconsul  {dydvwaTeiJOitrot,  Tex. 
rec  di^vrdrov  6yTotf  Lachmann)  of  Achaia  (Acts 
xviii.  12)  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  when  Paul 
first  visited  Corinth,  and  nobly  refiised  to  abet  the 

Sirsecution  raised  by  the  Jews  against  the  apostle, 
r.  Lardner  has  noticed  the  strict  accuracy  of 
Luke  in  giving  him  this  designation,  which  is  ob- 
scured in  the  A.  V.  by  the  use  of  the  terai  deptUy 
{Credibility,  part  i.  book  I  ch.  i.  ;  Works,  i  34). 
—J.  E.  R. 

GAMAL  (TDJ).  [Camel.]  From  this  comes 
the  pr.  n.  Gemalli  (^pDdj  camel-man.  Num. 
xiiL  12). 

GAMALIEL  (i>«''fea;  SepL   ro/ioXtijX ;  rt- 

ward  of  God,  Gesen. ;  El  is  rjwarder,  Fiirst).  A 
descendant  of  Joseph  and  leader  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  L  10 ;  ii.  20 ;  vii.  54,  59 ;  x. 
23)-— t. 

GAMALIEL  L  i>^^\,  TofuCKi^X,  ije.,the  gifi 
or  benefit  of  God),  son  of  Simon,  grandson  of 
Hillel  of  the  royal  family  of  David,  and  the  cele- 
brated teacher  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxii.  3). 

He  was  called  Gamaliel  the  elder  (}ptn  ^K^ijDi),  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  grandson  Gamaliel  II. , 
and  became  president  of  the  Sanhedrin  (K^BO), 
A.D.  30,  which  shews  that  he  must  at  least  have 
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been  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
since  he  could  hardly  have  succeeded  to  so  emi- 
nent and  responsible  a  position  under  thirty  years 
of  age.     It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  now 
utterly  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of 
the  character,  religious  sentiments,  and  intellectual 
endowments  of  the  Rabbi  who  educated  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  so  much  contributed 
to  the  development  of  his  character.     For  since 
the  separation  of  Shammai  from  Hillel  I.,  and  his 
formation  of  a  distinct  school  [Education],  the 
theolc^cal  disquisitions  and  opinions  of  the  dif- 
ferent heads  of  these  colleges  have  mostly  come 
down  to  us  in  the  collective  name  of  the  school  of 
Shammai  uid  the  school  of  Hillel ;  so  that  it  is 
not   stated  whether  the  conclusions  reported  as 
having  been  arrived  at  in  the  school  of  Hillel 
belong  to  the  presidency  of  Simon  L,  Gamaliel 
1.,   Simon  II.,  or  to  the  days  of  Hillel  himself. 
Hence  it  is  very  hazardous  to  say  which  of  the 
maxims  of  the  school  of  Hillel  belong  to  Gama- 
lieL      From  the  fragments,  however,  which  have 
his  name  attached  to  them,  we  see  that  Gamaliel 
wa&  endowed  with  m-eat  intellectual  powers,   a 
fondness  for  study  and  for  definitely  setUins^  every 
point  of  difficulty,   refined  taste,  and  good  judg- 
ment, that  he  was  humane,  anxious  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  helpless,  a  strict  Pharisee, 
yet  liberal-minded,  and  averse  to  persecute  those 
who  differed  from  him,  and  that  he  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  office.     His  mental  powers, 
tastes,  and  liberal-mindedness,  may  be  seen  from 
the   fact  that  he  extended  his  studies  to   Greek 
literature,  and  infused  into  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples a  taste  for  the  Greek  poets  (Acts  xvii.  28  ;  I 
Cor.  XV.  33  ;  Tit  L   12).     His  liberal  sentiments 
may  also  be  seen  from  the  law  which  he  passed 
with  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Thongh  it  had  been  determined  since  the  days  of 
Judas  Maccabacus  that  it  was  allowable  to  cany  on 
defensive  war  on  the  Sabbath,  yet  it  was  still  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  soldiers  who,  at  the 
termination  of  the  war,  were  more  than  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey  (1./. ,  2000  paces),  from  their  homes, 
might  return  home  and  cany  their  weapons  on  the 
Sabbath.    Gamaliel  decreed  that  all  persons  called 
to  assist  either  at  hostile  invasions,  or  inundations, 
or  fires,  or  at  the  falling  down  of  houses,  or  even 
at  childbirth,  might  wamc  2000  paces  in  any  direc- 
tion (Erub.  45,  a).     Far  in  advance  of  his  times 
were  his  humane  laws  that  the  poor  heathen  should 
have  the  same  right  as  the  poor  Jews  to  gather  the 
gleanings  after  the  harvest,  and  that  the  Jews  on 
meeting  heathen  should  greet  them — 'Peace  be 
with  you,'  even  on  their  festival  days,  when  they 
are  mostly  engaged  in  worshipping  their  idols.    It 
"was  owing  to  these  laws,  which  redound  to  the 
honour  of  Gamaliel,  that  it  afterwards  became 
customary  to  make  equal  provisions  for  the  poor 
heathen  and  Jews,  to  attend  to  the  sick  heathen, 
to  bestow  the  last  honours  upon  their  dead,  and 
to  comfort  their  mourners,  in  towns  which  were 
inhabited  bv  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Gittin,  59 
b,  61,  ff. ;  Jerusalem  Gittin,  c.  v.)     This  contrasts 
very  strikingly  with  the  conduct  of  Christians  to- 
wards the  Jews,  and  towards  each  other,  even  in 
the  present  day,  and  accounts  for  the  humane, 
prudent,  and  liberal  advice  which  he  gave  to  the 
Sanhedrin  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ   (Acts  v.    34,   fT.)     Gamaliel  also 
exerted  himself  for  the  rehef  of  wives  and  widows 


firom  the  abuses  to  which  they  were  exposed  on 
the  part  of  unprincipled  huslmnds  and  children. 
Thus,  up  to  his  time  a  husband  who  had  sent  a 
bill  of  divorce  to  his  wife  could  recall  it  at  the 
first  court  of  justice,  and  thereby  subject  the 
woman  and  the  family  to  great  inconvenience. 
Gamaliel  declared  this  recall  as  nugatory  (Gittin, 
32).  Owing  to  the  several  names  by  which  indi- 
viduals were  called  in  those  days,  some  Hebrew 
and  some  Greek,  a  designed  or  undesigned  omis- 
sion of  one  on  the  part  of  a  witness,  or  the  husband 
when  signing  the  bill  of  divorce,  not  unfrequently 
exposed  the  woman  to  the  mercy  of  unprincipled 
men,  inasmuch  as  the  divorce  in  such  a  case  might 
be  invalid.  Gamaliel  ordered  that  the  clause, 
*  and  every  other  name  which  describes  the  per- 
son,'* should  be  added  to  the  signature  (Gittin, 
34).  He  also  passed  a  law  which  protected 
widows  against  unscrupulous  children  wno  might 
wish  to  rob  her  of  the  portion  due  to  her  from  the 

Kethuba  (nnvia). 

Gamaliel  had  so  exalted  an  opinion  of  his  office 
that  he  would  not  del^ate  to  any  one  the  power 
of  declaring  the  year  intercalary.  Thus,  when  he 
on  one  occasion  went  to  Syria,  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  had  to  declare  the  year  intercalary,  sttb- 
ject  to  his  approval ;  and  when  Gamaliel  returned, 
he  said,  *  I  am  satisfied  therewith  :  and  the  year 
was  intercalsry'  (Mishna,  Edujoth,  vii.  7 ;  Sanhe- 
drin, iL  6).  The  decrees  on  such  occasions  Gama- 
liel would  write  from  the  temple,  a  specimen  of 
which  is  given  Sanhed.  Tosifla,  c.  1 1 ;  Jerusalem 
Sanhedrin,  18  a  : — *  To  our  brethren  the  exiles  in 
Babylon,  Media,  Greece,  and  all  other  exiles  of 
Israel,  greeting  !  We  make  known  upto  you  that 
the  lambs  of  this  year  are  still  tender,  the  pigeons 
are  not  yet  fledged,  the  spring  is  altogether  late ; 
it  hath,  therefore,  pleased  me  and  my  companions 
to  lengthen  the  present  year:  by  thirty  days.'  No 
wonder  that  he  was  the  first  who  was  honoured  by 
his  brethren  with  the  title  of  Rabhan  (pi),  i.  e., 
our  master,  which  henceforth  became  the  appella- 
tion of  all  the  presidents  (DiKC^^),  and  that  the 
national  homage  was  expressed  in  the  hyperboli- 
cal saying,  '  With  the  death  of  Gamaliel  the 
reverence  for  the  law  ceased,  and  purity  and  absti- 
nence (Pharisaism)  died  away'  (Mishna,  Sota,  ix. 
15).  Gamaliel  died  about  50  A.D.  That  he  was 
a  secret  believer  in  Jesus,  and  was  openly  baptised 
before  his  death  by  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  now  re- 
jected as  fabulous  by  all  writers  who  are  acquainted 
with  Jewish  history  (comp.  Philo,  Codex  Apocryphus 
Novi  Test.,  Lipsise,  1832,  p.  501,  and  the  elaborate 
footnote  ;  Neander,  History  of  the  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Church,  ed.  Bohn,  voL 
i.  p.  46,  n.)  The  'well-known  prayer  against 
Christian  heretics,'  which  we  are  told  by  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson  was  'composed  or  sanctioned 
by  him,'  /.<*.,  Gamaliel,  and  the  story  about 
'  Onkelos,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Targum, 
raising  a  funeral- pile  of  rich  materials,'  etc.  (The 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Lond.  1854,  vol.  i., 

f>.  62,  ff. ),  are  now  acknowledged  to  refer  to  Gama- 
iel  H.,  the  grandson  of  the  Apostle's  teacher  (comp. 
Graetz,  in  FratikeVs  Afonatschrift,  vol.  i.  p.  320, 
ff.  ;  Geschichte  dcr  Juden,  Leipzig,  1856,  vol.  iii. 
p.  289,  ff.  ;  voL  iv.  pp.  114,  152  ;  Jost,  Geschichte 
des  yiudenthums,  Leipzig,  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  281,  ff. ; 
and  especially  the  masterly  work  of  Frankcl,  en- 
titled, Hodegetica  in  Mischnam,  Lipsiae,  1859,  p. 
57,  £,   where  all  the  fragments  about  Gtunaliel 
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have  been  studiously  collected     See  also  the  ar- 
ticle Gamaliel  IL) — C.  D.  G. 

GAMALIEL  II.  B.  Simon  IL,  also  called 
Gamaliel  of  Jabne,  or  tfu  younger^  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  grandfether  Gamaliel  I.,  was 
bom  about  A.D.  50,  succeeded  to  the  presidency  or 
patriarchate  about  A.D.  80,  and  died  about  116 
[Education]  .  He  was  the  teacher  of  both  Aquila, 
the  Greek  translator  of  the  O.  T.,  and  Onkelos, 
the  Chaldee  translator  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  we 
have  records  of  his  encounters  with  Christians  and 
infidds,  which  shew  the  state  of  Biblical  interpre- 
tation in  the  Apostolic  age.  The  great  maxim 
which  he  propounded  to  his  disciples  was,  'Get 
thee  a  teacher,  eschew  that  which  is  doubtful,  and 
do  not  multiply  uncertain  tithes'  (Aboth.  L  16), 
and  this  lesson  of  being  well  grounded  ui  the  word 
of  God  by  the  aid  of  regular  teachers,  had  its 
desired  effects,  as  may  be  seen  even  from  the  con- 
duct of  his  daughter.  Thus,  on  one  occasion  a 
heathen  philosopher  derided  the  Biblical  account 
of  the  creation  of  Eve,  remarking  to  Gamaliel, 
'  Your  God,  in  the  creation  of  the  woman,  went  to 
work  like  a  thief,  inasmuch  as  he  secretly  abstracted 
a  rib  from  the  man ;'  whereupon  Gamaliers  daugh- 
ter b^[ged  him  to  secure  her  redress  against  rob- 
bers who  had  robbed  her  of  a  silver  pitcher,  and 
left  behind  a  golden  one.     The  heathen  philoso- 

J>her  remarked,  *  I  should  not  mind  if  such  a  mis- 
brtune  were  to  befal  me  every  day.*  *  This  being 
the  case,'  said  Gamaliel's  daughter,  '  Adam  ought 
to  be  glad  that  God  took  a  rib  and  gave  him  a  wife 
for  it.'  'But  why  did  God  do  it  secretly?'  'That 
Adam,'  said  she,  '  might  not  see  the  rough  mate- 
rial, but  be  surprised  with  the  perfected  beauty ' 
(Sanhedrin,  39).  On  another  occasion  a  heathen 
philosopher  remarked  to  him,  '  Your  Law  says, 
*God  IS  a  jealous  God.'  Whv,  then,  does  he 
manifest  his  jealousy  against  iaolatois,  and  not 
against  tht  idols  V  Whereupon  Gamaliel  spake  a 
parable.  'There  is  a  king  who  has  a  son  that 
delights  in  calling  his  dog  by  the  name  of  his  own 
royal  father.  Now,  with  whom  will  the  king  be 
angiy,  with  the  dog  or  with  his  son  T'  Then  said 
the  heathen  philosopher,  'Why  does  not  God 
destroy  these  idols  if  they  are  such  worthless 
things?'  Quoth  R.  Gamaliel,  'If  the  heathen 
simply  worshipped  useless  things,  God  might  do  it, 
but  they  worship  the  sun,  moon,  the  water,  etc., 
and  shall  God  destroy  the  world  because  of  fools? ' ' 
(Aboda  Zara,  54  a,  55  a).  On  another  occasion, 
again,  '  a  Christian  believing  that  '  life  and  immor- 
tality are  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel'  (2  Tim. 
I  10),  extoll^  the  doctrines  of  the  N.  T.  by 
questioning  Gamaliel,  '  How  do  you  know  [with- 
out the  N.  T.]  that  the  dead  will  rise?'  To  this 
Gamaliel  replied:  '  From  the  words,  '  the  land  which 
the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give  them' 
(Deut.  xi.  21),  but  as  the  fathers  were  dead,  the 
promise  must  have  premised  a  resurrection  when 
alone  the  land  could  be  given  to  these  fathers' 
(Sanhedrin,  90  b).  This  shews  the  force  of  the 
interpretation  and  argument  used  by  Christ  in 
Matt  xxiL  32.  These  frequent  attacks  upon 
Judaism  by  Christians,  and  the  rise  of  different 
heretical  sects  among  the  Jews,  caused  to  &  great 
extent  by  heathen  philosophers  who  were  now 
enabled  to  read  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  the  Greek 
version,  made  this  Gamaliel  sanction  the  famous 
prayer  against  all  heretics  which  has  wrongly  been 


ascribed  to  Gamaliel  L  The  vigorous  measures, 
however,  which  Gamaliel  adopted  to  #^«taM'sh 
uniformity  of  faith  and  practice  greatly  embittered 
the  Jewish  community,  and  resulted  in  his  tern- 
porary  deposition  from  the  presidency,  and  the 
election  of  R.  Eleazar  b.  Azzariah  in  his  stead 
[Education].  This  circumstance,  as  we  shall  see, 
deeply  affects  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  Canon. 

About  twenty  years   before  Christ,  Shammai, 
a  disdple  of  Hillel,  and  others,  who  entertained 
opinions  upon  several  subjects  adverse  to  those  of 
their  master,   founded  a  separate  school,  which 
went  by  the  name  of  M^  School  of  Shamwuu  in  oppo- 
sition to  ihi  School  ofHiUd.   llie  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  and  the  decisions  peculiar  to  each  school, 
were  orally  transmitted  by  the  respective  membex^ 
This  was  all  the  more  easy  in  the  sdiool  of  Hillel 
since  its  presidency  became  hereditary.     When, 
however,  the  direct  lineal  descendant  was  deposed, 
and  Eleazar  inducted  as  president,  the  Sanhedrin 
determined  to  re-examine  all  the  opinions  n^ich 
Gamaliel  affirmed  to  belong  to  his  ancestral  schooL 
For  this  purpose,  the  coUcs^e,  whidi  then  consisted 
of  the  unusual  number  of  seventy-two  members, 
took   down    most    carefully   the   depositions    of 
upwards  of  twenty-two  persons  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  traditions,  and  according  to  these  deposi- 
tions decided  which  opinions  were  in  harmony  with 
the  most  ancient  traditions  irrespective  of  schools; 
and  to  their  honour  be  it  said  that  in  the  course  of 
this  examination  the  Sanhedrin  not  unfrequently 
abandoned  some  of  their  own  opinions  for  those 
of  the  school  of  Shammai,  which  they  found  more 
in  harmonv  with  the  oldest  traditions.     This  col- 
lection of  depositions  is  called  Edojoth  (JH^)^  coi- 
lection  of  witness)  or  Bechirah  (HTI^rQ,  selection^ 
Among  the  decisions  reconsidered  was  the  opinion 
about  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  ofSongs^ 
which  constituted  one  of  the  differences  between 
the  school  of  Shammai  and  that  of  Hillel,  the  for- 
mer excluded  them  from  the  Canon  as  not  emanat- 
ing from  the  Hol3r  Ghost  (BHIpn  miO)  but  from 
Solomon's  own  wisdom,  whilst  the  latter  included 
them  in  the  Canon  as  being  inspired  productions ; 
and  after  a  minute  investigation  of  the  evidence  it 
was  found  that  according  to  the  most  ancient  tradi- 
tions these  books  were  regarded  as  inspired,  and 
hence  the  former  decision  of  the  school  of  Hillel 
was  confirmed,  viz.,  that  the  said  books  should  be 
retainedm  the  Canon  (Jadjim,  iii.  5 ;  Edajoth,  v.  3). 
If  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  investigation  took  place 
almost  in  the  apostolic  age,  that  the  said  books 
were  then  in  the  Canon,  that  the  question  was  whe- 
ther they  should  be  retained^  and  that  it  Vfas  then 
found  necessaiy  to  retain  them  in  harmony  with  the 
ancient  traditions,  few,  if  any,  will  doubt  that  Ecclo^ 
siastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs  were  in  the  Canon  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  era. 

Ganudiel  soon  became  reconciled  with  those 
whom  he  had  offended  by  his  mistaken  zeal  for 
uniformity  of  faith  and  practice,  and  was  reinstated 
in  his  office  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrin.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  was  an 
intolerant  bigot  The  fact  that  he  cultivated  Greek 
literature  and  that  he  had  free  intercourse  with 
both  heathen  philosophers  and  Jewish  Christians 
would  of  itself  De  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  libe- 
ral in  his  sentiments.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
bathe  at  Ptolemais  in  a  bath  which  was  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  the  beautiful  goddess  Aphrodite  ; 
and  when  a  philosopher  (i;&,  a  Jewish  christian) 
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asked  him  how  he  could  reooncQe  it  with  his  reli- 
gioD,  Gamaliel  replied  that  the  statue  Mras  not  to 
be  worshipped  but  to  adorn  the  building,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  little  r^ard  paid  to  it,  that  it  had 
been  made  for  the  bath  and  not  the  bath  for  it,  and 
that  it  would  *be  absurd  to  be  prevented  thereby 
from  using  the  enjoyments  of  nature  (Aboda  Zara, 
iiL  4).  The  last  deed  of  Gamaliel  beautifully  illus- 
tiutes  his  character.  It  was  customary  among  the 
Jews  to  bury  their  dead  in  costly  apparel,  and  to 
sach  an  extravagant  extent  was  this  practised  that 
it  became  a  most  serious  matter  when  a  burial 
occnrted  in  a  family.  Gamaliel  ordered  in  his 
last  will  and  testament  that  he  should  be  buried  in 
simple  white  linen.  This  had  its  desired  effect,  and 
did  away  with  the  obnoxious  practice,  as  no  family 
conld  henceforth  feel  it  a  degradation  to  have  their 
dead  buried  in  a  simple  manner  when  the  highest 
functionary  of  the  Jewish  people  was  interred  in 
such  inexpensive  shrouds  (Kethuboth,  8,  b  ;  Tosifta 
Nidda,  towards  the  end)  ;  and  the  Jews  to  the 
present  day  bury  all  their  dead,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  in  shrouds  made  of  the  same  inex- 
pensive white  linen.  Gamaliel  died  about  A.  D.  116, 
and  though  he  was  buried  in  the  simple  manner 
which  he  desired,  yet  so  great  was  the  regard  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  Onkelos,  his  disciple,  and 
Chaldee  translator  of  the  Pentateuch,  shewed  him 
roy^  honours,  and  burned  at  his  funeral  costly  gar- 
ments and  furniture  to  the  amount  of  seventy  lyrian 
mina  (niV  HDD  D^yniJ^),  f./:,  about  twenty-one 
pounds  sterling,  such  a  funeral-pile  as  was  raised  at 
the  burial  of  a  king  ( Al>oda  Zara,  1 1  a ;  Sema- 
choth,  c.  viiL  ;  Tosifta  Sabbath,  c.  viii.)  This  inci- 
dent, as  well  as  several  others  ascribed  to  Gamaliel 
L  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  (vol.  L  p.  61,  etc,  London  1856),  refers 
to  Gamaliel  IL,  comp.  Landau,  in  FrankeVs  Mo- 
natuhrift,  vol.  L  p.  273  ffl,  323  ft  ;  Graetz  Ge- 
schichU dtr  Juden^y^  iv.  p.  31  if.,  152  ff.  ;  Jost, 
Gtsckickie  dcs  yudenthums^  voL  ii.,  Leipzig  1858, 
p.  25  ft,  45  ft  ;  Frankel,  Ifodegetica  in  Afischnam, 
lipsia;,  1859,  p.  69,  flF. — C.  D.  G. 

GAMES.  If  by  the  word  are  intended  mere 
secular  amusements  which  are  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  vigorous  health  and  joyous  feeling,  fitted,  if 
not  designed,  to  promote  health,  hilarity,  and 
friendly  feeling,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  corporeal  frame,  we  must  look  to  other 
ouarters  of  the  globe,  rather  than  to  Palestine,  for 
tneir  origin  and  encouragement.  The  Hebrew 
temperament  was  too  deep,  too  earnest,  too  full  of 
religious  emotion,  to  give  rise  to  games  having  a 
national  and  permanent  character. 

Games,  however,  are  so  ruitural  to  man,  especi- 
ally in  the  period  of  childhood,  that  no  nation  has 
been  or  can  be  entirely  without  them.  Accordingly 
a  few  traces  are  found  in  the  early  Hebrew  history 
of  at  least  private  and  childish  diversions.  The 
heat  of  the  climate  too  in  S3nria  would  indispose 
the  mature  to  more  bodUy  exertion  than  the  duties 
of  life  imposed,  while  the  gravity  which  is  charac- 
"  teristic  ol  the  Oriental  character  might  seem  com- 
promised by  anything  so  light  as  sports.  Di^ified 
ease  therefore  corresponds  with  the  idea  which  we 
form  of  Oriental  recreation.  The  father  of  the 
family  sits  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  or  reclines  on 
the  housetop,  or  appears  at  the  city  gate,  and  there 
tranquilly  enjoys  repose,  broken  bv  conversation, 
under  Uie  light  and  amid  the  warmth  of  the  bright 


and  breezy  heavens,  in  the  cool  of  the  retiring  day, 
or  before  the  sun  has  assumed  his  burning  ardoiirs 
(Deut.  xvL  14;  Lam.  v.  14).  Even  among  the 
active  Egyptians,  whose  games  have  been  figured 
on  their  mural  tablets,  we  find  little  which  suggests 
a  comparison  with  the  vigorous  contests  of  the 
Grecian  games.  One  of  the  most  renoarkable  is  the 
following  (No.  256),  shewing  what  appears  to  be 
play  with  the  single-stick. 
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Zechariah  (viiL  5)  alludes  to  the  sportiveness  of 
children  in  the  streets  as  a  sign  and  consequence  of 
that  peate  and  prosperity  which  are  so  free  from 
alarm  that  the  young  take  their  usual  games,  and 
are  allowed  entire  liberty  by  their  parents  : — *and 
the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls 
playing  in  the  streets  thereof*  (comp.  Jer.  xxx.  19). 
An  interesting  passage,  illustrative  of  these  street- 
amusements,  IS  found  in  Matt  xi  16  : — *  This  gene- 
ration is  Uke  unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets 
and  calling  unto  their  fellows,  We  have  piped  unto 
you  and  ye  have  not  danced,  we  have  mourned  unto 
you  and  ye  have  not  lamented.' 

That  the  elegant  amusement  of  playing  with 
tamed  and  trained  birds  was  not  unusual  may  be 
learnt  from  Job  xli.  5  : — *  Wilt  thou  play  with  him 
(leviathan)  as  with  a  bird  ?*  Commenting  on  Zech. 
xiL  3,  Jerome  mentions  an  amusement  of  the  young, 
which  we  have  seen  practised  in  more  than  one 
part  of  the  north  of  England.  *  It  is  customary,' 
he  says,  *  in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  and  has  b^n 
so  from  ancient  times,  to  place  up  and  down  large 
stones  to  serve  for  exercise  for  the  young,  who, 
according  in  each  case  to  their  d^ree  of  strength, 
litt  these  stones,  some  as  high  as  their  knees,  others 
to  their  middle,  others  above  their  heads,  the  hands 
been  kept  horizontal  and  joined  under  the  stone.' 

Music,  song,  and  dancing  were  recreations  re- 
served mostly  for  the  young  or  for  festive  occasions. 
From  Lam.  v.  16,  *the  crown  is  fallen  from  our 
head,'  it  might  be  inferred  that,  as  among  the 
Gredcs  and  Latins,  chaplets  of  flowers  were  some- 
times worn  during  festivity.  To  the  amusements 
just  mentioned  frequent  allusions  are  found  in  holy 
writ,  among  which  may  be  given  Ps.  xxx.  1 1 ;  Jer. 
xxxL  13 ;  Luke  xv.  25.  In  Is.  xxx.  29,  a  passage 
is  found  which  serves  to  shew  how  much  of  festi- 
vity and  mirth  was  mingled  with  religious  obser- 
vances; the  journey  on  festival  occasions  up  to 
Jerusalem  was  enlivened  by  music  if  not  by  dan- 
cing : — *  Ye  shall  have  a  song  as  in  the  night  when  a 
holy  solemnity  is  kept ;  and  gladness  of  heart,  as 
when  one  goeth  with  a  pipe  to  come  into  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  tne  mighty  one  of  Isinel.' 
A  passage  occurs  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  which  mav  indi- 
cate the  practice  among  the  ancient  Israehtes  of 
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games  somewhat  similar  to  the  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments of  the  middle  ages.  On  the  subject  of 
dancing  see  Michaelis  {Mos.  Recht^  art  197).  No 
trace  is  found  in  Hebrew  antiquity  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  games  of  skill  or  hazard  which  are  so  nu- 
merous in  the  western  world. 

The  Grecian  influence  which  made  itself  felt  after 
the  exile,  led  to  a  great  change  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  They  were  soon 
an  almost  different  people  from  what  we  find  them 
in  the  days  of  their  national  independence  and 
primitive  simplicity.  In  Mace.  i.  14,  we  find  evi- 
dence that  the  Grecian  games  were  introduced ; 
and  that  a  gymnasium  was  built  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes: — *They  built  a  place  of  exercise  at 
Jerusalem,  accordii^  to  the  custom  of  the  heathen.' 
Comp.  2  Maccab.  iv.  12,  13,  14,  where  special  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  prevalence  of  *  Greek  fashions,' 
and  'the  game  of  Discus;*  though,  as  appears 
clearly  from  the  last  passage  (v.  17),  these  prac- 
tices were  considered  contraiy  to  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, and  were  hateful  to  pious  Israelites.  The 
Herodian  princes  had  theatres  and  amphitheatres 
built  in  Jerusalem  and  other  cities  of  Palestine,  in 
which  were  held  splendid  games,  sometimes  in 
honour  of  their  Roman  masters.  We  cite  a  re- 
markable passage  to  this  dfect  from  Josephus 
{Antiq,  xv.  8.  t) : — '  Herod  revolted  from  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  corrupted  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion by  introducing  foreign  practices,  while  those 
religious  observances  whidi  used  to  l&id  the  multi- 
tude to  piety  were  neglected.  He  appointed  solemn 
games  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  honour 
of  Csesar,  and  built  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  as  also 
a  very  great  amphitheatre  in  the  plain — t)Oth  costly 
works,  but  contrary  to  Jewish  customs.  He  also 
called  men  together  out  of  every  nation ;  wrestlers 
and  others,  who  strove  for  prizes  in  these  games, 
were  invited  by  the  hope  and  reward  of  victory. 
The  most  eminent  were  got  together,  for  the  re- 
wards were  very  great,  not  only  to  those  that  per- 
formed their  exercise  naked,  but  to  musicians  also. 
He  moreover  offered  no  small  rewards  to  those  who 
ran  for  prizes  in  chariot-races,  when  they  were 
drawn  by  two,  three,  or  four  pairs  of  horses.  He 
made  also  great  preparation  of  wild  beasts  and 
even  of  lions  in  great  abundance,  and  of  such  other 
beasts  as  were  either  of  uncommon  strength  T)r 
rarely  seen.  These  fought  one  with  another,  or 
men  condemned  to  death  fought  with  them.  Above 
all  the  rest  the  trophies  gave  most  displeasure  to 
the  Jews,  who  imagined  them  to  be  images.'  (See 
also  Antiq,  xvi.  5.  I ;  xix.  7.  4 ;  xix.  8.  2 ;  Eich- 
hom,  De  ytuiaor.  re  scenica^  in  the  Comment. 
Goetting,  Rec.)  The  drama  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduced,  but  Jews  were  in  foreign 
countries  actors  of  plays  (Joseph.  Kfi6x,  sea  3}. 
The  passage  already  cited  (see  tne  original)  is  full 
of  evidence  how  distasteful  these  heathenish  games 
were  to  the  more  sound-minded  part  of  the  nation. 

The  fact  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  games  of  the 
amphitheatre  were  celebrated  even  in  Jerusalem, 
serves  to  make  it  veiy  likely  that  Paul  in  i  Cor.  xv. 
32 ;  iv.  9,  alludes  to  these  detestable  practices,  though 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  apostle  was  himself  ac- 
tually  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  raging  animals. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  the  refer- 
ence to  these  combats  appears  to  us  veiy  clear, 
though  it  was  only  metaphorically  that  Paul 
'  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus.'  The  word  which 
the  apostle  (i  Cor.  xv.  32)  uses  is  emphatic  and 


descriptive,  iOyiptoudxf^^  The  BiipuofuLxlO'  or 
beast -fight  {venatio  in  Latin)  constituted  among  the 
Romans  a  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  circus  or 
amphitheatre.  It  consisted  in  the  combat  of  human 
beings  with  animals.  The  persons  destined  to  tliis 
barbarous  kind  of  amusement  were  termed  ^/mo- 
fUxoi,  bestiarii.  They  were  generally  of  two  classes 
— I.  Voluntary,  that  is,  persons  who  fought  either 
for  amusement  or  for  pay :  these  were  clothed  and 
provided  with  offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 
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2.  Condemned  persons,  who  were  mostly  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  animals  unclothed,  unarmed,  and 
sometimes  bound  (Cic.  Pro  Sext  64 ;  Ep.  ad  Quint, 
Frat,  ii.  6 ;  Senec.  De  Bene/,  ii.  19  ;  Tertua 
Apol,  9).  As  none  but  the  vilest  of  men  were  in 
general  devoted  to  these  beast-fights,  no  punish- 
ment could  be  more  shameful  and  cruel  than  what 
was  frequently  inflicted  on  the  primitive  Christians, 
when  they  were  hurried  away  *to  the  lions*  (as  the 
phrase  was  J,  merely  for  their  fidelity  to  conscience 
and  to  Chnst,  its  Lord.  Ephesus  appears  to  have 
had  some  unenviable  distinction  in  these  brutal  ex- 
hibirions  (Schleusner,  in  tmk.)^  so  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  apostle. 

Of  these  beast-fights  the  Romans  were  passion- 
ately fond.  The  number  of  animals  which  appear 
to  Kave  been  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  them, 
is  such  as  to  excite  in  the  reader's  mmd  both  pity 
and  aversion. 

The  N.  T.,  in  several  places,  contains  refer- 
ences to  the  cdebrated  Grecian  Games,  though 
it  maybe  allowed  that  some  commentators  have 
imagined  allusions  where  none  were  designed.  As 
might,  from  his  heathen  learning,  be  expected,  it 
is  Paul  who  chiefly  supplies  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion ;  comp.  GaLiL  2,  v.  7  ;  Phil,  iu  16  ;  Heb. 
xii.  I,  xii.  4  ;  PhiL  iil  14  ;  a  Tim.  ii  5  ;  and  espe- 
cially in  I  Cor.  ix.  24-27.  In  the  O.  T.  two 
passages  contain  a  dear  reference  to  games ;  Ps. 
xix.  5  ;  EccL  ix.  XI. 

As  tending  to  illustrate  these  scriptural  allusions, 
we  shall  describe  some  of  the  exercises  in  which 
the  competitors  engaged  in  the  great  games  of 
Greece  : — 

I.  Th^  Gymnastic  Exercises, — ^These  were  laid 
down  in  a  well-plaimed  systematic  series,  begin- 
ning with  the  easier  (icou0a),  and  proceeding  on  to 
the  more  difficult  ifiapia).  Some  of  these  were 
specially  fitted  to  give  strength,  others  agility ; 
some  educated  the  hands,  others  the  feet  Among 
the  lighter  exercises  were  reckoned  running  (hp6fiot)^ 
leaping  (AX/m),  quoiting  (ILffKin),  hurling  the  jave- 
lin {hcbvTw),  When  skill  had  been  obtained  in 
these,  and  the  consequent  strength,  then  followed 
a  severer  course  of  discipline.  This  was  two-fold — 
I,  simple ;  2,  compound.  The  simple  consisted  of 
wrestling  (rdXi;),  boxing  {trvytiii)  :  the  compound 
we  find  m  the  Pentathlon  (the  five  contests),  and  the 


Pankralion   (or  general  trial  of  strength).      The 
PentalUon  was  made  up  of  the  union  of  loping, 
g,  quoiting,  wresiQing,  and  hurling  the  ipeai; 


distinctions  which  Galen  makes  between  the  ordi- 


and  (he  inierence  is 
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efTecl  on  (he  bodily  frame  inus(  have  been  of  the 
most  decided  and  lasting  kind. 

In  1  Lor.  ix.  x6  Paul*peaks  of  fighting  not  as 
one  who  beateth  the  air;  alluding  lo  the  pieludial 
exercise^  trials  of  individual  and  of  companttive 
strength,  which  took  place  in  (he  course  of  (rain- 
ing. These  runnings  and  boxings  had  no  imme- 
diate aim  or  result,  and  implied  no  real  competi- 
tor i  hence  Lh«  propriety  of  the  (erms  which  (he 
sacred  writer  employs.  Statius  ( TAi6.  vt  587)  has 
given  a  lively  picture  of  some  of  the  piaclices  1^ 
which  the  runners  endeavoured  (o  give  supplenesi 
and  agility  to  their  iambs  : 


Poplite  nunc  flexo  sidunt,  nunc  lubrica  forli 
I'cctora  coUidunt  plausu  ;  nunc  jgnea  loUunl 
Crura,  brevemquc  fugam  necupino  fine  reponunL 
'  After  the  hemld  had  called  (he  competitors  inia 
(he  lists,  they  sometimes  tried  their  strenc(h  and 
exercised  (heir  fnunes,  by  running  out  and  back  on 
the  course.  Vii^l  (^«.  v.  376)  represents  Dares 
as  displaying  the  size  and  flexibility  of  his  arms 
prior  lo  his  combat  with  Eryx  ; 


Biachia  protendens,  el 
vheie,   in  verbtrat  ii 


verbal  agreement  wi(h  the  aposlle's  phraseolcCT- 
(Compare  Ain.  v.  446).  Among  (he  proprielies 
of  language  for  which  the  pnssage  in  i  Cor.  ix.  is 
distinguished,  may  be  placed  (he  term  which  Paul 
employs  to  describe  the  prize.  It  is  the  specific 
word  used  in  (he  case,  namely  pptiPiior:  this  wai 
the  customary  term,  the  employment  of  which 
was  rendered  proper  from  the  name  of  (he  officers, 
ppapruTol,  who  gave  (he  conqueror  his  crown.  The 
en(ire  passage  indeed  is  singularly  hnppy  in  its 
phraseology,  thereby  adding  confirmation  (o  the 
grounds  on  which  (he  authority  of  the  epistle  rests. 
We  cannot,  however,  think  one  word  well  ren- 
dered in  our  English  version,  dMii/iM,  'castaway  ;' 
or,  if  this  be  a  good  rendering,  the  aposde  has  at 
least  failed  in  strict  verbal  propriety  ;  for  who  were 
(hey  in  connection  with  (he  games  who  were,  or 
were  termed,  castaway  ?  AoKifuurfa  was  the  term 
employed  to  describe  the  severe  scrutiny  which 
candidates  for  office  underwent  at  Alhens.  Per- 
sons who  were  found  unfit  were  termeil  dJUtiiiti, 
and  as  this  decision  was  a  declaration  of  civic  and 
social  incapacity,  not  to  say  of  moral  (urpilude,  the 
word  came  to  mean  '  dishonoured.'  This,  or  the 
word  n/K/cdt  seems  (he  proper  rendering  in  the 
last  VEr»  of  iheninth  chap,  of  I  Corinthians.  The 
aposlle's  fear  evidently  vias,  lest,  after  having  put 
others  on  this  noble  undertaking,  he  himself  should 
be  at  last  found  unfit  to  engage  (herein  ;  for  the 
allusion  seems  to  be  derived  from  (he  preparatory 
exercises  of  which  he  is  immediately  s]  eaking,  and 
not  from  (he  issue  of  (he  con(cst  ;  and  at  (he  end  of 
these  preparatory  exercises,  a  very  severe  examina- 
tion had  to  be  undergone  by  such  as  wished  to '  run 
the  race.'  This  interpretation  may  perhaps  serve 
to  set  (he  apostle's  humility  in  a  strong  light  1 
since  he  expresses  his  fear  lest  he  should  not  be 
even  admitted  (o  enter  (he  lists  for  '  the  glorious 
prire.'  If,  however,  any  one  prefers  refernng  the 
word  to  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  of  life,  then 
the  same  meaning  remains,  and  (he  apostle  says. 
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that,  afler  bH  his  striving,  he  majf  Inse  the  crown, 
proviag  at  last  unequal  to  the  achieveiQent  of  the 

In  writing  to  the  Chiislians  at  Corinth  therewas 
a  special  propriety,  od  the  part  of  the  aposlle.  in 
leaking  allusions  to  the  pubUc  games.  Corinth 
was  the  place  where  one  of  the  four  Greek  national 
games  wtis  celebrated,  namely,  the  Isthmian. 
These  games  were  so  called  from  being  held  on 
the  isthmus  which  joins  northern  with  southern 
Greece — a  spot  of  land  most  celebrated  in  Grecian 
history,  alike  in  martial  and  commercia]  matters. 

a.  Roiing  may  be  traced  back  to  (he  earliest 
periods  of  Grecian  antiquity,  and  may  be  regarded 
>s  the  first  friendljr  contest  in  which  men  engaged 
Accordingly  the  Olympic  and  Pythian,  probably 
also  the  other  games,  opened  with  foot-races.  Foot- 
racing, perfected  by  systematic  practice,  was  divided 
into  different  kinds.  If  you  ran  merely  to  the  end 
of  the  course  (ordSioi'),  it  was  called  stadium  ; 
if  you  went  thithei  and  bock,  you  ran  the  double 


course  (SfauXoi).      The   longest   coulse  was  the 
BiXixot.    which  required  eitraoidinary  speed  and 

Ewerof  endurance.  What  it  involved  the  ancients 
ve  left  in  no  small  uncertainty.  It  is  sometimes 
given  as  seven  times  over  the  stadium  ;  at  others, 
twelve  times ;  at  Others  again,  twenty  ;  and  even 
the  number  of  four-and-twenty  times  is  mentioned. 
These  lengths  will  give  some  idea  of  the  severity  of 
the  trial,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle  when  he  speaks  of  running  with  patience 
the  race  set  before  him  (bnaitorii,  patiena,  ms- 
taiaed  effort).  Indeed,  one  Ladas,  a  victor  at 
the  Olympic  games,  in  the  MXtxot  or  long  race, 
was  so  exhausted  by  his  efforts  Uiat,  imm^iately 
on  gaining  the  honour  and  being  crowned,  he 
yielded  up  his  breath  i  a  lact  which  also  serves 
(o  throw  light  on  Scriptural  language,  as  shewing 
with  what  mtense  eagerness  these  aspirants  (JoXi- 
yti^^itoL^  long-runners)  strove  for  perishing  chap- 
lets  (^npriii  (TT^^oHw).  In  the  preparatory  dis- 
cipline everything  was  done  which  could  conduce 
to  swiftness  and  strength.  The  exercises  were  per- 
formed with  the  body  naked  and  well  oiled.  Minute 
directions  were  established  in  order  to  prevent  foul 
play  {KajEOTf^flii,  aiKavfrfla)  of  any  kind,  so  that 
all  the  competitors  might  start  and  run  on  terms  of 
entire  equality — illustrating  the  words  of  Paid  on 
the  necessity  of  running  lawfully.  The  contest 
was  generally  most  severe  ;  to  reach  the  goal 
sooner  \is  one  foot  was  enough  to  decide  the  vic- 
tory. How  true  and  graphic  then  the  descriptions 
given  by  Paul :  it  was,  as  the  apostle  states,  tv 
rraSJv,  in  the  race-course,  thai  the  contests  took 
place  ;  every  one  striving  for  the  victory  was  tem- 
perate m  all  things  ;  nay  more,  he  kept  under  his 
iKidy  and  broiight  it  into  subjection.  A  passage  is 
found  in  the  Enckiridinu  of  Epictctus  [cap.  29], 
which  shetm  with  what  propriety  the  terms  which 
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the  apostle  employs  were  chosen  by  him  :  '  Yon 
wish  to  conquer  at  the  Olympic  games  !  so  also  do 
I  i  for  it  is  honourable  ;  but  bethink  yourself  what 
this  attempt  implies,  and  then  begin  the  undertak- 
ing. You  must  subject  yourself  to  a  determinate 
course ;  must  submit  to  dietetic  discipline  (itvf 
i[OT/>o0ff»)  ;  must  pursue  the  established  exercises 
at  fixed  hours  in  heat  and  cold  ;  must  abstain  from 
dainties  ;  must  not  drink  cold  water  ot  wine  at 
pleasure;  yield  yourself  unreservedly  to  the  conticd 
of  the  prrsideat  as  to  a  physician,  then  go  into  (he 
struggle  ;  you  will  have  to  throw  out  your  hands, 
twist  your  ancle,  swallow  much  dus' 
Bogged ;  but  so  you  will  conquer. ' 


It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  competitors 
employed  all  their  ability,  and  dispUyed  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  gain  the  priie.  The  nearer, 
(00,  they  approached  to  the  goal,  the  more  did  they 
increase  theu'  efforts.  Sometimes  the  victory  de- 
pended on  a  tinal  spring  ;  happy  he  that  retaineil 
power  enough  to  leap  first  to  the  goal.  The  spec- 
tators, also,  used  every  encouragement  in  their 
power,  these  favouring  one  competitor,  those 
another  : — 

*  Verbaque  dicentum,  nunc,  nunc  incambcre 

tempus, 
Hippomene,  propers.  Nunc  viribus  utere  totis.' 
All  these  remarks  go  to  shew  how  wisely  Paul 
acted  in  selecting  the  figure,  and  how  careluUylie 
has  preserved  the  imagery  which  belonged  to  iL  A 
word  employed  in  the  Common  Version,  i  Cot. 
IX.  37,  '  Lest  when  I  have  preached  to  others  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway" — namely,  frreachtd. 
mars  the  figure.  The  original  is  nipifBt — '  acted 
the  part  of  herald,'  whose  business  it  was  to  call 
(he  competitors  to  the  contest  and  proclaim  (heir 
victory,  functions  which  Paul  spent  his  life  in  pet- 
forming. 


t  tripod,  and  phced  in  the  middle  of  the 
course,  so  as  to  be  seen  of  all.  On  the  same  laWe 
there  were  also  exposed  to  view  palm -bran  che-, 
one  of  which  was  given  into  (he  hand  of  each  con- 
queror B(  the  same  time  with  the  chapleL  The 
victors,  having  been  summoned  by  proclamation, 
were  presents  with  the  ensigns  of  victory,  and 
conducted  along  the  stadium,  preceded  by  a 
herald,  who  proclaimed  their  honours,  and  an- 
nounced their  name,  parentage,  and  country. 
The  real  reward,   however,   was  in  the  fame 
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which  ensued.  A  chaplet  won  in  the  chariot-races 
■t  Olympia.  was  the  highest  of  earthly  honours. 
What  congralulalions  from  friends  ;  how  was  the 
poblic  eye  directed  to  the  fortunate  concjueror ; 
wliit  honour  had  he  conferred  on  his  native  city, 
and  for  what  of&ce  was  such  an  one  unfit  I  What 
intense  and  deep  delight  must  his  bosom  have 
been  filled  with  when  (he  full  acclaim  of  as- 
sembled Greece  fell  upon  his  ear,  coming  in  loud 
salutations  and  applauses  from  every  part  of  the 
crowded  course  1  Then  came  the  more  private 
attentions  of  individual  friends.  One  brought  a 
chaplet  of  flowers  ;  another  bound  his  head  with 
ribbons.  Afterwards  came  the  triumphal  sacrifice 
made  to  the  twelve  gods,  accompanied  by  sump- 
tuous feasting.  The  poet  now  b^an  his  office, 
fining,  in  some  cases,  both  for  himself  and  the 
happy  victor,  an  unexpected  immortality.  Music 
also  lent  her  aid,  and  his  name  was  sung  wherever 
the  noble  accents  of  the  Greek  tongue  asserted 
rder  to  perpetuat 
1,  their  names  and  achi 
mcDts  were  entered  into  a  public  register,  which 
was  under  the  care  of  suitable  officers.  A  no  less 
privilege  was  that  of  having  a  statue  of  (hem- 
selves  placed  either  at  the  expense  of  (heir  country 
or  their  friends,  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter. 
A  perhaps  still  greater  honour  awaited  the  victor 
on  his  return  home.  The  conquerors  at  the  Isth- 
miin  games  were  wont  to  be  received  in  their 
chuiots,  superbly  attired,  amid  thronging  and  jubi- 
lant multitudes. 

One  or  two  other  privileges  belonged  to  these 
vicLors,  such  as  immunity  from  public  offices,  and 
a  certain  yearly  stipend  If  to  all  this  be  added 
the  strict  scrutiny  which  competitors  were  obliged 
to  iindergo  {in  the  best  agei),  so  that  none  could 
enter  the  lists  hut  such  as  were  of  pure  Greek 
blood,  and  incorrupt  in  Ufe,  none  but  such  as  had 
undergone  the  required  disciplinary  Irainini;,  and 
(in  the  case  of  the  chariot  and  horse-races)  none 
but  those  who  could  afford  to  possess  and  train 
horses  in  a  country  in  which,  as  in  Greece,  horses, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  ages,  were  very  scarce 
and  dear  ;  it  will  be  seen  (hat  the  distinction  of 
the  priie  wa«  not  over-rated,  when  it  w.-is  com- 
pared with  a  Roman  triumph,  nor  that  the  de- 
scription of  Horace  is  (oo  highly  coloured — 


At  the  Isthmian  games  the  pme  was  parsley 
during  the  mythic  periods.  In  later  ages  the  vic- 
tor was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  pine  leaves. 
Parsley,  however,  appears  to  have  been  also  em- 


ployed. If  the  conqueror  had  come  off  victorious 
In  the  three  great  divisions — music,  gymnastics, 
and  racing— be  was  in  (he  fythian,  as  well  as  in 
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the  other  sacred  games,  pr«>ented  also  with  a 
palm-branch.  The  names  of  about  seventy  per- 
s.ins  are  picserved  who  gained  honours  at  the 
Isthmian  gatnes,  among  which  occurs  that  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  who  is  retorded  to  have  cained 
the  victory  in  the  character  of  harper  and  t^at  of 
herald.  On  the  subject  here  treated  of  see  Wes^s 
OJa  of  Pindar,  2d  cdiL;  Potter's  Antiquititi  of 
Grace.  By  far  the  best  work,  however,  is  Ktause's 
Dit  Cymnntlih  und  Agonislik  da-  Hdlatta  ;  and 
his  Die  Pytkifn,  Neman  und  Jstkmien,  Leipzig, 
1841.— J.  R,  B. 

GAMMADIM    (Dntal-      This    word   occurs 

Eiek.  xxviL  II,  and  various  interpretations  have 
been  given  of  it.  The  LXX.  render  it  by^Xairf, 
and  with  this  agree  the  Syr.  1  -j  ^  '"  el  cuite- 
diekant),  and  the  Arab. ;  the  Vulg.  again  renders 
it  by  ^^mtjj,  and  this  Rashi,  Kimchi.  and  others 
adopt.  Fiirst  prefers  the  former  of  these,  tracing 
the  word  to  an  obsolete  root  Tt33,  lo  plate  or  niakt 

ta  itanJf  allied  to  the  Ar^.  J^a^i  to  be  hard  or 
firm,  and  translates  by  Besaltung  (garrison),  Lu- 
ther also  follows  this,  and  gives  wiiehler  as  the 
rendering.  The  interpretation  of  the  Vulg.  rests 
on  the  supposed  derivation  of  the  word  from  "TCa, 
a  span;  or  cubil;  and  this  Michaelis  also  follows, 
suggesting  that  these  warriors  were  so  called 
because  at  the  height  at  which  they  stood  they 
seemed  pigmies  to  those  below  1  Theodoret 
defends  (he  rendering  of  Aquila,  •wvy^aimn,  deriv- 
ing it  dri  T^  iruyfi^,  and  more  rationally  explaining 
it  as  denoting  persons  skilled  [n  fight.  The  Targ. 
regards  it  as  an  ethnological  term,  and  gives  'KpCIBp 
Cappodociars,  reading  probably  DnD3  for  onbl- 
Fuller  {JIfisc,  Sae,  vi.  p.  698)  suEgests  that  they  may 
be  the  inhabitants  of  Gamata  (I'lin.  JV.  II.  v.  14); 
and  Grotius  thinks  the  inhabitants  of  Ancon  ('nam 
Ancon  est  "lOl')  are  intended.  All  (his  is  purely 
arbitrary.  Havemick  (in  /"f.),  adopts  the  mean- 
ing brave,  daring  ones,   from    %jt.    \^^DQha  S 

Hitrig  prefers  the  setise  of  deierien  from  neigh- 
bouring  countries,  or  exilet  (the  DnnD  of  Is, 
Iviii.  7),  comparing  the  Syr.  LIOQhi  as  applied 
to  the  obstinacy  of  the  horse  ot  mule,  and  identi- 


contends  for  'bellatores  fortes  hosles  arborum 
instar  caedenles,'  deriving  the  word  from  Arab. 
Ju4,9-  ampulant;  and  Lee  thinks  it  means  sheri- 
swerdimen,  deriving  it  from  103,  which  he  traces 
to  the  same  Arab,  root— W.  ll  A. 

GANACH.     [Ibn-Ganach.] 

GARDEN  [p,  ni3,  t\li,  Sept.  and  N,  T.  ttrro%\ 
Seveial  gardens  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  the  garden  of  Eden  [Gen.  a  8,  9,  10,  15), 
Ahab's  garden  of  herbs  (l  Kings  «i.  l),  the  royal 
garden  near  the  fortress  of  ZtoQ  (z  Kings  xxL  18; 
nv.  4),  the  garden  of  Solomon  (EccL  ii.  5),  the 
royal  garden  of  the  Persian  kings  at  Susa  (Esther 
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Mohn  xviii.  i).  It  is  clear,  from  Is.  v.  3,  and 
Lam,  iL  6,  thai  [prclens  were  gentrahf  hedged  or 
walled,  as  indeed  JiKepbus  expressly  states  respect- 
ing the  gardens  near  Jeniialem  {DeBdI.  yud.v.  ^). 
In  Job  MviL  1 8  ;  I'rov.  xxvii.  I S  ;  Cant.  i.  6  j  riiL 
II ;  and  John  xi.  15,  gardeners  and  keepers  of 
gardens  by  occupation  are  indicated.  [They  made 
tise  also  of  a  species  of  icamnnii  {rpofiaaKdmni, 
Bar.  vL  70)). 

Gardens  vere  planted  not  only  with  fragiant 
and  beautiful  plants,  but  with  various  fruit-bearing 
and  other  trees  (Gen.  ii.  9  ;  Jer.  iiix.  5  ;  Amos  ix. 
[4),  Thus  we  find  mention  of  nut-gardens  (Cant, 
vi  11],  pomegranate-gardens  (CanL  iv.  13),  olive- 
gardens  (Deut.  viiL  8;  1  Chmo.  xxvii.  z3),  vine- 
gardens  (Canl.  iv,  1;  viiu  8),  a  garden  of  cucum- 
beis  (Is.  L  8).  Here,  however,  wc  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  gardens  were  exclusively  occupied 
by  these  ftuits,  but  that  they  were  severally  pre- 
dominant in  the  gardens  to  which  tliey  gave  name. 
The  distinction,  for  instance,  between  a  viiie-gardcn 
and  a  vine-yard  would  be,  that,  in  the  latter,  the 
vine  was  cultivated  solely  for  use,  whereas  in  the 
former  it  was  planted  for  solace  and  otnament,  to 
cover  walls,  and  10  be  trained  in  arbours  and  on 
trellises.  [We  read  also  of  a  'garden  of  herbs' 
(Dent.  xi.  10;  I  Kings  xxL  a);  in  these,  v^etables 
for  the  table  were  rrared,  including  such  aromatic 
herbs  as  were  used  for  seasoning  (See  Food)]. 

Gardens  were,  when  possible,  planted  near 
streams,  which  afforded  the  means  of  easy  irriga- 
tion. This  explains  such  passages  as  Gen.  iL  9, 
If.,  and  Is.  1.  30.  But  streams  were  few  in  Pales- 
tine, at  least  such  as  afforded  water  in  summer, 
when  alone  waler  was  wanted  for  irrigation  :  hence 
rain-waler,  or  water  from  the  streams  which  dried 
Dp  in  summer,  was  in  winter  stored  np  in  re- 
servoirs spacious  enough  to  contain  all  the  waler 
likely  to  be  needed  during  the  dry  season.  In 
fact  many  of  our  own  large  nurseries  are  watered 
in  the  same  manner  from  reservoirs  of  lain-water. 
The  water  was  distributed  through  the  garden  in 
3  small  litis,  which  traversed  it  in  all  1 
>,  and  which  were  supplied  dthet  by  a  ' 
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shewn  in  the  Egyptian  monnment&  These  rills 
being  turned  and  directed  by  the  foot,  gave  rise  to 
the  phrase  'watering  by  the  foot,'  as  indicative  of 
garden  irrigation  (Deut  il  10).  The  repiesenta- 
lion  (No.  365)  very  clearly  shews  the  way  in  which 
water  was  raised,  by  1  balanced  tever,  from  ibc 
stream  or  reservoii-  and  poured  into  a  troi^^ 
whence  it  flowed  into  the  various  canals  for  irrigatioii. 
This  method  is  still  in  use.  There  is  a  curious  ac- 
count of  ancient  garden  irrigation  in  PUny  {ffitL 
Nat.  xii.  4),  which  the  reader  may  consult  with 
advantage. 

Gardens  were  dedicated  to  various  uses  among 
the  Hebrews,  such  as  we  still  find  prevailii^  in 
the  East  One  most  essential  difference  belweeo 
them  and  our  own  is  that  they  are  not  attached  to 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  residence,  but 
are  situated  in  the  suburbs.  Wc  have  known 
gardens  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  distant  from 
the  houses  of  the  persons  10  whom  they  belonged. 
It  is  manifest  that  all  the  gardens  mentioned  id 
Scripture  were  outside  the  several  towns.  This  is, 
however,  to  be  understood  of  regular  gardens,  for 
shrubs  and  flowers  were  often  planted  In  the  open 
courts  of  the  dwelling-houses. 

People  repair  to  their  submban  gardens  to  take 
the  air,  to  walk,  and  to  refresh  and  solace  them- 
selves in  various  ways.  For  their  use  Ihere  is 
mostly  in  each  garden  a  kind  of  summer-house 
or  pavilion,  fitted  up  with  much  neatness,  gaily 
pauited  and  furnished  with  seals,  wheie  the  visi- 
tants may  sit  and  enjoy  themselves.  Here  some- 
times banquets  were  and  are  still  given,  attended 
by  singing  and  music,  to  which  there  may  be  an 
allusion  in  Is.  IL  3.  The  custom  of  burning  the 
dead  in  gardens  u  indicated  in  Gen.   xxiiL    19, 
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20;  3  Kings  xxi.  26  ;  I  Sam.  xxv.  I ;  Mark  -tt.  46; 
John  xix.  41,  43  ;  and  still  occurs  sometimes  in 
the  east,  but  is  not  very  prevalent.  We  find  it  also 
amoi^  the  Greeks  (Heliodorus,  AltHiop.  1.  a,  p. 
35),  and  the  Romans  (Suetonius,  Galia,  10). 

It  is  evident  that  the  gardens  of  the'Hebrews 
were  in  a  very  considerable  degree  devoted  to  the 
cultnreof  medidoal  herbs,  the  preparation  of  which 
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in  various  ways  was  a  matter  of  much  solicitude 
with  them  (Jer.  viii  22).  This  is  still  the  case 
in  the  East,  where  vegetable  simples  are  as  much 
employed  in  medicine  as  they  were  in  this  country 
in  the  times  of  Gerarde  and  Culpepper. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  much  in  the 
habit  of  performing  their  devotions  in  gardens 
(G«n.  xxiv.  63 ;  Matt  xxvL  36 ;  John  i.  48 ; 
xviii  I,  2).  This  interesting  practice,  however, 
was  idolatrously  abused ;  for  the  worship  of  idols 
in  these  shady  seclusions  was  not  of  unfrequent 
occurrence,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(i  Kings  xiv.  23;  2  Kings  xvi.  4;  xvii.  10;  2 
Chron.  xviii.  4 ;  Is,  Ixv,  3 ;  Ixvi.  17  ;  Jer.  ii.  20 ; 
iiL  6  ;  Ezek.  xx.  28). 

The  Jews,  in  their  ceremonial  treatises,  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  mention  gardens,  chiefly  for  the 
purp>ose  of  shewing  what  plants  or  seeds  might 
or  might  not  be  planted  or  sown  together  under 
the  law  against  heterogeneous  propagations  (Lev. 
xix.  19  ;  DeuL  xxii.  9,  11).  For  that  law  various 
reasons  have  been  given,  on  which  we  are  not 
required  to  pronounce  any  judgment :  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  economical  grounds  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  effects  which  appear  to 
result  from  the  interdicted  practices,  are  quite 
sufficient  in  themselves,  whether  others  exist  or 
not.  Thus  we  find  enumerated  among  the  radical 
defects  of  Hindu  husbandry — *the  barbarous 
sjTstem  of  sowing  two  or  three  species  of  grain  in 
one  field ....  The  mode  of  reaping  is  equally 
defective ;  if  two  or  three  species  of  grain  are  sown 
in  the  same  field,  the  Indian  husbandman  treads 
down  a  great  part  of  his  crop  in  order  to  collect 
each  kind  separately  ;  indeed,  so  fond  is  he  of  this 
method  of  proceeding  that  he  pursues  it  even  when 
the  crop  is  all  of  one  kind,  that  he  may  select  what 
he  deems  the  ripest '  (Tennant*s  Indian  RecreationSy 
in  Edinb.  Rannv^  iv.  320), 

The  gardens  of  the  Holy  Land  have  been  men- 
tioned by  travellers  in  terms  too  vague  and  general 
to  afford  the  t^isis  of  a  satisfactory  description. 
Dr.  Olin  seems  to  have  paid  most  attention  to 
them.  Of  the  gardens  near  Shechem  he  says, 
*  Upon  turning  an  angle  in  the  steep  goige  we 
found  ourselves,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the  midst 
of  fruitful  gardens,  filled  with  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  fruit-trees,  and  all  in  the  highest  perfection  of 
luxuriance  and  beauty.  Olives,  vines,  acacias, 
pomegranates,  figs,  mulberries,  and  several  species 
of  trees  which  I  did  not  recognise,  are  crowded 
together  in  small  enclosures,  forming  an  imper- 
vious shade  as  well  as  an  impenetrable  thicket, 
and  yet  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  seem  not  to  be 
overburdened.  Each  separate  tree  and  plant 
thrives  to  admiration,  and  seems  rather  to  profit 
than  suffer  from  the  thick  dark  canopy  of  branches 
and  foliage,  which  entirely  excludes  the  sun's  rays 
from  the  tangled  huddle  of  trunks  and  roots.  A 
beautiful  mountain  stream  nms  through  the  midst 
of  this  forest  of  gardens,  in  a  channel  mostly  arti- 
ficial and  sometimes  covered ;  but  the  water  often 
rises  into  small  fountains,  and  forms  several  cascades' 
( Travels  in  the  East,  iu  350).  The  orange  and  citron 
trees  which  abound  in  these  gardens  near  Shechem 
(see  Schubert,  Reise  ins  Morf^enlande,  ii.  116)  were 
probably  those  not  recognised  by  Dr.  Olin,  from 
thdr  not  l^eing  in  fruit  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 

The  mural  paintings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
afibrd  us  much  information  respecting  their  gardens 
and  processes  of  gardening,     but  the  difference  of 


climate,  soil,  and  produce,  in  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
was  too  material  to  justify  us  in  expecting  much 
information  from  this  source  respecting  the  gardens 
of  the  Hebrews.  As,  however,  some  notions  on 
this  head  must  have  been  common  to  both  coun- 
tries, we  subjoin  the  observations  of  Mr.  Wat  hen 
on  the  gardens  of  Egypt  {Arts,  etc.,  of  Ancient 

*The  ancient  plans  of  gardens  shew  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  less  fond  than  our  ancestors  of 
mathematical  figures,  straight  walks,  architectural 
decorations,  and  v^etable  avenues  ;  and  that  they 
as  thoroughly  entered  into  the  idea  of  seclusion  and 
safety  suggested  by  enclosures  within  enclosures. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  in  some  old  English 
places  there  were  almost  as  many  walled  compart- 
ments without,  as  apartments  within  doors  ;  and 
the  same  may  Ije  said  of  Egyptian  country-houses. 
This  principle  of  seclusion,  and  an  excessive  love 
of  uniform  amngement,  are  remarkably  displayed 
in  t!:c  plan  of  a  lai^e  square  garden  given  in  Pro- 
fessor Rosellini's  great  work  (/  Monumatti  delt 
Egitto),     Here — 

*  Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other.' 

The  royal  garden  must  have  formed  a  most  envi- 
able retreat  from  *  the  intolerable  day'  of  an  Egyp- 
tian summer.  The  whole  was  shut  in  by  an  em- 
battled wall.  On  one  side  a  canal  runs  along  just 
without  the  walls.  In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure 
is  an  oblong  walled  vineyard  ;  the  vines,  planted  in 
rows  or  avenues,  are  trailed  above  on  trellis- work 
forming  shady  arched  walks.  The  space  on  one 
side  this  central  vineyard  exactly  corresponds  to 
that  on  the  other.  In  each  there  is  a  row  of  palms, 
an  oblong  tank  with  water-fowl,  four  fiower-beds 
on  a  lawn,  and  an  open  summer-house  on  the 
margin  overlooking  the  pool ;  an  oblong  "i^dled 
compartment  of  trees  ;  a  second  tank  with  water- 
fowl and  flowers  ;  and  all  along  within  the  wall  of 
circuit  a  row  of  trees  of  three  kmds  in  regular  alter- 
nations. At  one  end  of  the  garden  next  the 
entrance  is  a  building  containing  apparently  one 
large  room,  perhaps  for  the  royal  entertainments ; 
at  the  other  end  or  back  is  a  house  of  three  stories, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole.  This 
garden,  with  its  sheltered  walks,  its  groves  and 
tanks  of  water,  its  seclusion  and  privacy,  reminds 
us  of  the  *  fair  garden'  of  Joacim  at  Babylon,  with 
its  baths,  its  deep  shady  coverts,  and  its  *  privy 
gate,'  in  the  apocryphal  story  of  Susannah. 

*  Obelisks  and  pylons,  with  flagstaffs  and  stream- 
ers, seem  to  have  been  occasionally  introduced  as 
garden  decorations.  In  the  parched  climate  of 
Egypt  a  large  supply  of  water  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  thriving  vegetation  ;  hence  tanks  and 
canals  form  a  chief  feature  in  these  villa  scenes. 
With  rows  of  palms  laden  with  fruit  on  their  mar- 
gin, they  recall  Jeremiah's  poetical  comparison  ol 
*the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  I^rd'  to  a  *tree 
planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her 
roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat 
Cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green  ;  and  shall  not 
be  careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall 
cease  from  yielding  fruit,'  contrasted  with  *  the 
man  who  trusteth  in  man,'  who  is  *  like  the  heath 
in  the  desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good  cometh; 
but  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  a  salt  land  and  not  inhabited'  (Jer.  xvii 
5-8).'— J.  K. 
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GAREB  (Tia,  revUtr),    i.  The  name  of  one  of 

••T 

David'sworthies{2Sam.  xxiii.  38;  I  Chron.  xi.  40). 
He  is  called  *  the  Ithrite*  ^"^n^il,  i>.,  a  native  of 

Jathir.  The  rendering  Jethrite,  Vulg.  ipse  Jdhrites^ 
qu.  son  of  Jether,  is  opposed  to  the  punctuation,  to 
Uie  Syr.  version  (in  the  former  clause  of  the  verse) 

S^A.*,   to  the   Taig.,    and  to  the  fact  that  m 

notices  of  this  sort  it  is  usually  the  birth-place  and 
not  the  descent  that  is  mentioned.     The  Syr.  reads 
in  the  latter  clause  ^  Arab  from  Lachisk, 
2.    The  name  of  a  hUl  near  Jerusalem  (ny!lS 

■ 

3"ta,  Sept.  BovM)(  TapifiP,  Jer.  xxxL  39).  As  the  root 

2^}  signifies  to  scratch,  and  the  S]rr.  i^fi-ii  is  the 

name  for  leprosy,  this  hill  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  place  to  which  lepers  were  sent  out  of  the  city. 
— W.  L.  A. 

GARIZIM.    [Gerizim.] 

GARLIC.     [Shoom.] 

GARMENT.     [Dress.] 

GARNETT,  JOHN,  D.D.,  successively  Fellow 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lady 
Margaret's  preacher ;  Bishop  of  Ferns,  1752 ; 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  1758.  He  died  in  1782,  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  A  Dissertaiion  on  the 
Book  of  Job,  Us  nature,  argument,  age,  and  author; 
wherein  the  celebrated  text,  ch,  xix,  25,  is  occctsion- 
ally  considered  and  discussed;  to  which  are  addai 
four  sermons,  4to,  Lond.  1749.  In  this  work  the 
author  'contends  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  an  alle- 
gorical drama,  designed  to  represent  the  fall  and 
restoration  of  a  captive  Jew,  and  with  a  view  to 
recommend  the  virtue  of  patience.  The  author  he 
sup}x>ses  to  have  been  Ezekiel,  and  the  period  of 
its  production  subsequent  to  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity.' (Orme,  Biblioth.  Bib,  p.  200).  The  disser- 
tation is  ably  written  and  ingeniously  reasoned,  but 
the  hypothesis  it  is  designed  to  support  is  a  mere 
fancy,  and  the  author  adds  nothing  to  our  resources 
for  understanding  the  book  to  wmch  it  relates. — 
W.  L.  A. 

GARRISON.  This  term  is  used  in  the  A.  V. 
as  an  equivalent  for  four  Hebrew  words,  all  derived 
from  the  same  root  aV3,  or  ay ;  namely  (l)  n3VD ; 

(ii.)  n)»;  (iii.)  37;  and  (iv.)  nnm     As  to 'the 

correctness  of  so  rendering  the  first  and  second, 
there  has  been  no  difference  of  opinion.  In  I 
Sam.  X.  5 ;  xiil  3,  y^  has  been  thought  to  mean 

a  memorial  pillar  or  monument  (Thenius  Exeget^ 
isches  Handbuch);  but  Winer,  Gesenius,  and  Furst, 
regard  it  as  synonymous  in  these  passages  with 
aifD^as  appears  from  compari^  I  Chron.  xi.  16 
with  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14.  It 
may  also  be  observed  that  the  verb  nan  in  I  Sam. 
xiiL  3  is  very  frequently  emploved  in  the  sense  of 
slaughtering  or  putting  to  night;  and,  to  express 
the  demolition  of  a  pillar,  several  other  words 
would  be  more  appropriate,  such  as  |T0.  naU^,  jnD, 
or  ^iy.  The  fourth  word,  naiODf  translated  garri- 
sons in  Ezek.  xxvl  ti,  probably  means  in  that 
passage  pillars;  it  is  very  frequently  used  for 
idolatrous  images,  Deut.  viL  5 ;  2  Kings  ill.  2 ;  x. 
27,  etc ,  but  never  for  garrisons. — ^J.  E.  R. 

GATAKER,  Thomas,  B.D.,  son  of  Tliomas 


Gataker,  rector  of  St  Edmond's,  Lombard  Street, 
was  bom  in  London,  Sept  4,  1574.  In  161 1  he 
was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Rotherhithe,  having 
filled  for  ten  years  previously  the  office  of  preacher 
to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries  for  his 
great  learning.  He  died  July  27,  1654.  While  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  he  preached  a  series  of  sermons  upon 
the  use  and  abuse  of  lots,  and  upon  the  kindred 
topics  of  games  of  chance  and  divination.  The 
suostance  of  these  he  subsequently  published  under 
the  title,  A  Discourse  of  the  Nature  and  Use  ofLots^ 
a  trecUise  historiccU  and  theological,  Lond.  1619, 
4to.  His  more  important  literary  labours  were 
undertaken  at  a  later  period  of  his  lue,  and  after  he 
had  become  incapacitated  by  illness  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  pastoral  duties.  Amongst  these  were 
— I.  Annotations  on  Isaiah,  ^feremiah,  and  Lamm- 
tations,  included  in  the  so-ailled  Assembly's  anno- 
tations, and  of  which  it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion.  It  forms  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
work.  2.  De  Novi  Instrumenti  Stylo  Dissettatio, 
Lond.  1648,  4to,  which  in  form  is  a  criticism  of  the 
treatise  of  Seb.  Pfochen  Ga\\\XtA  Diatribe  de  linguae 
Graca  N.  T.  puritate,  and  in  matter  is  a  defence  of 
the  views  of  the  Hebraists  against  those  of  the 
Purists.  Bound  up  with  this  volume  is  a  transla* 
tion  into  Latin  of^  the  Jerusalem  Taigum  on  the 
Pentateuch  by  Francis  Tayler,  which  was  published 
at  Gataker's  instigation,  and  has  his  conunendation 
prefixed.  3.  Cinnus,  sive  Adversaria  miscellanea, 
Lond.  1 65 1,  4ta  This  contains  two  only  out  of 
the  si»  books  which  it  was  the  author's  intention  to 

fmblish  *  Deo  favente.'  A  further  portion  was  pub* 
ished  after  his  death  by  his  son  Charles  Gataker, 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  set  forth 
in  the  title  of  this  volume,  Adversaria  Miscellanea  in 
qibus  [sic]  Sacra  Scriptura  primd  deinde  aliorum 
Scriptorum  locis  cdiqam  multis  Lux  redditur,  Lond. 
1659,  foL  The  last  three  works  are  included  in 
an  edition  of  Gataker's  critical  works  published  by 
Hermann  Witsius,  7!  Gatakeri  Opera  Critiea^ 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1698,  foL— S.  N. 

GATAM  (Dnya,  Ca'etam ;  Sept  Po^c^fi ;  Alex. 

TMft,  Ta$d),  a  descendant  of  Esau  and  head  of 
one  of  the  Edomitic  tribes,  or  the  name  of  the 
(tribe  itself  Gen.  xxxvi.  11-16).  Fiirst  derives  the 
word  from  DDy  and  "*},  and  translates  it  burnt  or 
parched  vale,  r^arding  the  tribe  as  taking  its  desig- 
nation from  its  locality.     Gesenius  identifies  it  with 

the  Arab,  ^^juc^-,  puny  or  thin  one.  Knobel,  re- 
ferring to  the  LXX.  representation  of  the  word, 
compares  it  with  aIiX^-  jodham,  the  name  of  a 

tribe  inhabiting  the  Hisma,  a  part  of  Mount  Sherah. 
The  omission  of  the  y  is  an  objection  to  this,  but 
not  a  fatal  one,  as  this  sometimes  takes  place 
(Gesen.   Tha.  p.   976).      Rodiger   {Ibid   iii.  80) 

cites  from  Ibn  Duraid,  ij^jjt^-^j^thamah,  as  the 

name  of  an  Arab  tribe. — W.  L.  A. 

GATE,  DOOR  n?C^ ;  Chald.  jnn  ;  Sept.  nfXij 

oiiK^,  a-upi  :  71,  X\T\,  vahe  or  folding-door ;  tS^XU^, 

folding-doors  or  gates ;  nnfi,  an  opening,  a  door, 

OCpa,  fnSiXfi ;  *)p,  sill  or  threshold,  ai\^,  oTa0fi69\ 

the  entrance  to  enclosed  grounds,  buildings,  dwell* 
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I.  3),  I.  Catfs  if  romi  falatfS  (Neh. 
G.iUs  of  the  Temf'lt.  The  (emple  of  Ezekiel  had 
two  i^tes,  one  lawards  the  north,  the  other  towatds 
the  east ;  the  Utter  closed  (Ezelt.  xliv.  i,  2),  the 
other  must  have  been  open.  4.  Gala  ef  tombs 
(Matt  xjtviL  60).  5.  CaUt  of  prisons.  In  Acts 
lii.  10,  mention  is  made  of  the  iron  gate  of  Peter's 
prison  (xvi.  37).  Fnidenlius  {IlfpHrrc^  Hymn. 
V .  346)  speaks  of  gatekeepers  of  prisons.  6.  Door 
(opening)  of  a  cavern  (I  Kings  xix.  13).  7.  Gatesof 
(aittps  (Exod.  xxxiL  z6,  ^^ ;  see  Heb.  xiii.  12).  The 
cnmps  of  the  Romans  had  generally  four  gates  ;  of 
which  the  first  was  aHeA  porta  prxtoria,  the  second 
decumana,  the  third  principalis  dextra,  the  fourth 
pr  ncjpaiii  sinistra  (Roan.  Aniig.  Rom.  x.  II ;  Liv. 
iii.  5  ;  X.  3* ;  xl  2J).  The  campof  the  Trojans  is  also 
describeii  as  having  had^alcs  (Virgil,  .^n.  in.  724). 

We  do  not  know  of  what  materials  the  enclo- 
sures and  gates  of  the  temporary  camps  of  the 
Hebrews  were  formed.  In  Egyptian  monuments 
such  enclosures  aie  indicated  by  lines  of  upright 
shield^  with  gates  apparently  of  wicker,  defended 
by  a  strong  guard. 


967,  Egyptian  Cunp.gmte. 

Gates  of  Towns. — As  the  gales  of  towns 
served  the  ancients  as  places  of  security  [Fortifi- 
cations], ■  durable  material  was  required  for 
them,  and  accordingly  we  find  mentioned — I. 
Galet  of  inm  and  brais  {Vs.  cvii.  16;  Is.  xlv.  2; 
Acts  xii.  10).  It  is  probable  that  gates  thus  de- 
scribed were,  in  fact,  only  sheeted  with  plates  of 
copper  or  iron  (Faber,  Archirol.  p.  297)  ;  and  it  is 
pmbably  in  this  sense  we  are  to  mterpret  the  hun- 
dred braien  gates  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Babylon. 
Thevenot  ( Voyage,  p.  283)  describes  the  six  gates 
of  Jerusalem  as  covered  with  iron  :  which  is  pro- 
bably still  the  case  with  the  four  gates  now  open. 
<Hher  iron'covered  gates  are  mentioned  by  lia- 
veilers,  such  as  some  of  the  town  gates  of  Algicis 
[Pitt's  LtUer,  viiL  p.  10),  and  of  the  towers  of  the 
so-called  iron  bridge  at  Antioch  (Pococke,  vol. 


drell,  p,  126).  Gales  of  brass  are  also  mentioned 
bv  H«iod  ( TTuog.  73a),  by  Vligil  {Mn.  ii.  480-81), 
and  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  3),  and  of  iron  by 
Plaulus  (/Vr^,  iv.  4,  21). 

z.   Gata  of  stone,  nnd  of  pearls,  are  menti 
in  Is    liv.    12,   and  Rev.  ixL   21,   which,  it  has 
justly  been  supposed,  rerei  10  such  doors,  cu 
of  a  single  sinh.  as  arc  occasionally  discovcri 
ancient  countries.     At  E^uan  (Sycne),  in  Ujiper 
^ypl,  there  is  a  granite  gateway  bearing  the  tmme 
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of  Alexander,   the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great 

{Wilkinson,  iii.  403),  The  doora  leading  lo  the 
several  chambers  of  ihc  so-called  'Tombs  of  the 
Kings,' near  Jerusalem,  were  each  formed  ofaslngte 
stone  seven  inches  thick,  sculptured  so  as  to  re- 
semble four  panels  :  the  styles,  mantins.  and  othc 
parts  were  cut  with  great  art,  and  exactly  re- 
sembled those  of  a  door  made  by  a  carpenter  at  the 
present  day — the  whole  being  completely  smooth 
and  polished,  and  most  accurate  in  their  propor- 
tions.  The  doors  turned  on  pivots,  of  the  same 
stone  of  which  the  rest  of  them  were  composed, 
which  were  inserted  in  corresponding  sockets  above 
and  below,  the  lower  tenon  being  of  course  short. 
This  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  heavy  doors  of 
wood  are  now  hung  in  the  East.  One  of  these 
doors  was  still  hanging  in  Maundrell's  time,  and 
'  did  not  touch  its  hntel  by  at  least  three  inches.' 
But  all  these  doors  are  now  thtown  down  and 
broken  (Monconys,  p.  308  ;  Thevenot,  p.  261 ; 
Pococke,  ii,  21  ;  Maundrell,  sub  March  28th; 
Wilde,  ii.  299  ;  Robinson,  i.  530).  Similar  doors 
are  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  ( Travds,  pt.  ii.  voL  i 
p.  252)  in  the  remarkable  excavated  sepulchres  at 
Telmessus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
and  others  were  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
{Travels,  p.  302}  in  the  sepulchres  near  Byam 
(Belhshan).  There  are  stone  doors  to  the  houses 
in  the  Hnouran  beyond  the  Jordan  (Burckhardt, 
p.  58)  ;  and  the  present  writer  has  repeatedly  seen 
in  the  north  of  Peisia  the  street  doors  of  superior 
houses  composed  of  a  single  slab  of  a  kind  of  slate. 
In  the  ancient  sepulchre  recently  discovered,  as  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Wilde  {A'airatrve,  iL  343),  the  eula- 
door  is  formed  by  a  single  slab,  and  moves  on 
korimnlal  pivots  that  run  into  sockets  cut  in  the 
lilasteis  at  the  top,  in  the  manner  of  a  swinging 


pilasteis 


3.  Cfltoo/'inMrf.— Of  this  kind  were  probably 
the  gates  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  3).  They  had  gene- 
rally two  valves,  which,  according  to  Fabet's 
description  \Arclueol.  p.  3cx>),  had  sometimes 
smaller  doors,  or  wickei,  to  afford  a  passage  when 
the  principal  gate  was  closed — a  fact  which  he 
applies  to  the  fllustralion  of  Malt.  viL   13. 

Gates  were  generally  protected  by  some  works 
against  the  surprises  of  enemies  (Jer.  mix,  4). 
Sometimes  two  gates  were  constructed  one  behind 
another,  an  outer  and  inner  one  1  or  there  were 
turrets  on  both  sides  (2  Sam.  xviiL  24,  33  ;  see 
Faber's  Archaol.  p.  301).  .The  gates  of  the 
ancients  were  generally  secured  with  strong  heavy 
bolts  and  locks  of  brass  or  iron  (DeuL  ill  5  ;  1 
Sam.  xxiii.  7  j  l  Kings  iv.  13 ;  2  Chron.  viiL  5  ; 
Jer.  xiv.  a  ;  xlix.  31  ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  13).  This  was 
probably  done  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the 
town,  and  to  prevent  hostile  inroads  (Ilarmer's 
Observations,  vol.  L  p.  188).  The  keys  of  gales, 
BS  well  as  of  doors,  were  generally  of  wood  ,'and 
Thevenot  observes  that  gates  might  be  opened 
even  with  the  finger  put  mto  the  kejibolc— from 
which  Harmer  elucidates  the  passage  m  the  Song 

The  gates  of  towns  were  kept  open  or  shut  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  in  time  of  war  they 
were  closed  against  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  (Josh, 
ii.  5},  but  they  were  opened  when  the  enemy  had 
been  conquered.  On  festive  occasions  they  were 
also  thrown  wide  open  ;  to  which  Ps.  xxiv.  ^ 
alludes.  This  opening  of  the  gates,  as  well  asclosing 
them,  was  done  by  roenns  of  keys.     That  near  the 
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nnles  lowers  were  often  constmcieil,  serving  for 
defence  a^inst  attacks  ol  the  enem^,  may  be  in- 
ferred fmtn  IX'UL  ill  5  ;  2  Sam.  xviiL  24  ;  Judg. 
ii.  35,  cotnp.  with  52.  So  Juvenal  {S,i(.  vi.  291) 
puts  the  lowers  of  the  gales  for  the  gales  Ihem- 


1  l>esi^ng  towns  were  most  anxious  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  gates  as  quickly  as  possible  (DeuL 
xxviii.    jz;  Judg.    ix.  40 ;  a   Sam.  x.  S  j  xL    23; 

I  Kings  viii.  37  ;  Job  v.  4. ;  Is.  ixii.  7  ;  mviii.  6) ; 


iGB.  Calc  of  KonidL 


and  Eetierally  the  town  was  conqaered  when  its 
goles  were  occupicJ  by  the  invading  troops  (Deut, 
iKviii.  57  ;  Juilg.  v.  8).  This  observnlion  is  made 
also  by  several  Greek  and  Roman  authors  (Hero- 
dian, //o/u/'.  L  iz,  sec.  14;  Virgil,  vin.  *' 


eye  on  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  defend 
the  works  in  case  of  need  (Judg,  xviii.  16;  aKings 
viL  3  ;  Nch.  xiil  21 ;  see  Herodian,  liisiar,  iii.  a, 


be  written  on  the  gates  of  towns,  as  well  as  on  the 
tioors  of  houses  (Ileut.  vi.  9  ;  xi.  20) ;  and  if  this 
IS  to  lie  literallj^  understood,  it  receives  illustration 
from  the  practice  of  the  Moslems  in  painting  pas- 
sages of  the  Koran  on  their  public  and  private 
gates.  Various  artiticia]  figures  and  inscriptions 
were  engraved  on  their  gates  by  the  Romans 
(Virgil,  G/org.  iii,  16,  iiy.J 

Criminals  were  punislicd  without  the  galea  (I 
Kings  xxi.  13  ;  Acts  vii.  58),  which  explains  the 
passage  in  Heb.  xiiL  12.  The  same  custom  ex- 
isted among  the  Romans  (see  Plaut.  Milil.  Glorioi. 
act  ii  sc.  iv.  6,  7).  At  Rome  executions  took 
place  without  the  Porta  Melia  or  Esquillna.  As  to 
the  gate  through  which  Christ  n^aa  led,  before  his 
cruci6xlon,  opinions  dllTer ;  some  taking  it  to  have 
been  the  dung-gate  (Lamy,  Apparal.  Grograph,, 
c  13,  sec.  3,  p.  321)  J  others,  following  Hottinger 
iCipp.  llebr.  p.  16)  and  Godwyn,  understand  it  of 


the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  we  must  refer  to  the  uiicle 

Gates  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as.places 
at  which  were  holden  couns  of  justice  to  adminislei 
the  law  and  determine  points  in  dispute  ;  hence 
judga  in  lAegate  are  spoken  of  (Gen.  xix.  I  ;  uiiL 
10,  l8i  xxxiv.  jo;  Deut.  xvi.  18;  iviU  8;  in, 
19;  XXV.  6,  7;  Josh.  XX.  4  ;  Ruth  iv.  i  ;  i  Sun. 
iv.  18  ;  z  Sam.  xviiL  24 ;  xix.  8 ;  i  Kii^  xxi.  lO; 
Job  xxix.  7 ;  Prov.  xxiL  22  ;  xxiv.  7  ;  Lam.  v. 
14;  Amos  T.  12;  Zech.  viiL  t6).  The  reason  of 
this  custom  is  apparent,  for  the  gates  being  places 
of  great  concourse  and  resort,  tEe  courts  held  at 
them  were  of  easy  access  to  all  the  people  ;  wit- 
nesses and  auditors  to  all  transactions  were  easily 
secured  (a  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  ab- 


ensured  by  the  publicity  of  the  proceedings.  There 
was  within  the  gate  a  particular  place,  where  the 
judges  sat  on  chairs,  and  this  custom  must  be  un- 
derstood as  referred  to  when  we  read  that  courts 
were  held  unArAir^to,  as  maybe  proved  from 
I  Kings  xxii.  to;  3  Chron.  xviii  9^  Apart  ftom 
the  holdii^  erf  courts  of  justice,  the  gate  served  for 
reading  the  law,  and  for  prodaiminE  ordinaiices, 
etc.  (a  Chron.  xxxii.  6;  Neh.  viii.  1,  3).  We  see 
from  Frov.  xxii.  33,  Lam.  v.  14,  that  the  inferior 
magistrates  held  a  court  in  the  gates,  as  well  as 
the  superior  judges  (Jer.  xxivi  loj ;  and  even 
kings,  at  least  occasionally,  did  the  same  (i  Kings 
xxii  to,  comp.  with  Ps,  cxxvil,  5).  The  gates  at 
Jerusalem  served  the  same  purpose  ;  but  for  the 
great  numbetof  its  inhabitants  many  places  of  justice 
were  required.  Thus  we  find  that  NehemUh  (iU.  33) 
calls  >  particular  gate  of  Ibis  city  the  counsel-gate,  or 
justice^pte ;  which  seems  to  have  had  a  preference, 
though  not  exclusive,  since  courts  must  nave  been 
holden  in  the  other  gates  also.  After  the  erection  of 
the  second  temple,  Uie  celebrated  great  Sanhedrim, 
indeed,  assembled  in  the  so-called  runf/in^  riuiinr 
[GatitA'l  of  the  temrile  ;  hut  we  hnd  that  one  of  the 
Synedria  of  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
membeis,  assembled  in  the  cast-gate,  leading  to  the 
court  of  Israel,  the  other  in  the  gate  looking  to  the 
temple  mount  The  same  custom  prevails  to  the 
present  day  among  other  Oriental  nations,  as  in 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  where  courts  of  justice 
are  holi&n  in  the  gate  of  the  capital  town  (Ekipter, 
JAtatrum  panantm,  p.  9,  j:^.)  Respecting  the 
Ahyssinlans  and  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  we  are 
hkewise  assured  that  they  employed  their  gates  for 
courts  of  juslict  Homer  \Iliad,  iiu  145.  ff.)  states 
of  the  Trojans,  that  their  elders  assembled  in  the 
gates  of  the  town  to  determine  causes,  and  Vii^ 
(y£n.  I  505)  represents  Uido  as  dispensing  justice  at 
thegatesofa  temple.  We  may  refer  to  J.  D.  Jacobfs 
Diisert.  defyn  in  poilis,  l«ipiig,  1714,  where  the 
custom  of  holding  courts  in  the  gates  of  towns  is 
explained  at  large  (See  also  Gtxvius,  T^aaurut 
Atiliq,  Roman,  lorn.  x.  p.  179. 

In  Palestine  gates  were,  moreover,  the  placei 
where,  sometimes  at  least,  the  priests  delivered 
their  sacred  addresses  and  discourses  to  the  people; 
and  we  find  that  the  prophets  oflen  proclaimed 
their  warnings  and  prophecies  in  the  rates  (Prov. 
u  at  i  ViiL  3i   Is.    »*«.    21:  Jer.  x-Si    19,  »; 
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vidntty  ;  in  which  respect  the  hills  near  the  gates 
arc  mentioned  (3  Kind's  xxitL  3).  In  Acts  xiv.  13, 
the  gales  of  Lystra  are  referred  to,  near  which 
sacrifice  was  ofTcred ;  in  which  passage  Camerarius, 
Dedien,  and  Hcinsios  take  ruXwrat  to  mean  the 
luwn-gate. 

The  gale  was,  further,  a  public  place  of  meedng 
and  camrenation,  where  the  people  assembled  in 
large  nmnbers  to  learn  the  news  of  the  day.  and  by 


s  talk  t. 


while  a 


(Ps.  Ixix.  12).  It  was  probably  with  this  « 
Lot  sat  under  the  gate  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  l)  ; 
vhich  is  more  prob^le  than  the  Jewish  notion  that 
he  sat  there  as  one  of  the  (uilges  of  the  city. 

Under  Ihe  gates  Ibey  used  (o  sell  various  mer- 
chandises, provisions,  victuals,  e.  g.,  al  Samaria  (z 
Kings  viL  l);  and  for  this  purpose  there  were 
gEnerally  recesses  in  the  space  under  them  (see  Hero- 
uian,  viL  6,  sec.  6).  The  same  is  stated  by  Aris- 
tophanes {Equil.  1 145,  ^^-  find.)  of  the  gales  of 
Ihe  Greeks.  But  wilh  respecl  to  the  markets  at 
gales,  the  present  writer  would  nolewhat  has  often 
occurred  to  his  own  notice  in  different  parts  of  the 
East,  which  is,  ihat  the  commodities  sold  at  the 
gales  are  almost  eicluavcly  coimtry  produce,  ani- 
mal or  veeelable,  for  the  supply  of  the  city,  and 
nol  manufactured  goods,  which  are  invariably  sold 
in  the  ba2a.irs  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  gale- 
markets  also  aie  only  held  for  a  few  hour^  eariy  m 


them 
Onai 


nmg. 


z  broker 


It  at  Jerusalem, 
r  ihe  New-gale 
:  to  t^nd  insur- 


ibe  heads  of  the  pcopl 

(Jer.  xxvi,  10),  where  iney  were  sun 

genii     The  town-gates  were  to  ihe 

Uls  what  Ihe  coffee-houses,  exchanges,   markets, 

and  courts  of  law,  are  in  out  latge  towns  :  and 

such  is  Elill  the  case  in  a  great  degree,  although  the 

inlroduclion  of  coffee-houses  has  in  this  and  other 

repecls  caused  some  alteration  of  Eastern  man- 


1A9,    Palace  Gate 

IK'S.  In  capital  towns  the  quidnuncs  occasionally 
Ml  with  Ihe  same  views  near  the  gate  of  the  royal 
P«I»cc,  where  also  Ihe  officers  and  messengers  of 
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the  palace  lounged  ibont ;  and  where  peisons  hav- 
ing suits  to  offer,  favours  to  beg,  or  wishing  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  favourable  notice,  would 
wait  day  after  day,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  prince  or  great  man  al  his  entrance  or 
coming  forth  (Esth.  ii.  19.  zl  ;  iiL  l). 

Gales  arc  put  (iguralively  for  public  places  of 
towns  and  palaces.  The  gates  of  e.  town  are  also 
put  instead  of  the  lown  ilself  (Geiu  ixiL  17  ;  xnv. 
60  ;  DeuL  xiL  12 ;  Ps.  IxxxviL  z). 

The  gala  vf  lUath,  and  of  hdl,  occur  in  Job 
xuvilL  17;  Ps.  ix.  13;  cvii.  18.  Boors  and 
gates  of  hell  are  chiefly  introduced,  Is,  xxxviiL 
10;  Mall.  xvi.  18;  Rev.  i.  18;  and  the  Jews  go  so 
far  in  their  writings  as  to  ascribe  reaJ  gales  to  hell 
(Wagenseil,  Seta,  p.  zao).  Vii^l  (.*:«.  yi.  IZ7) 
also  speaks  of  ihe  '  alri  janua  Dilis. '  The  origin  of 
this  melaphorical  expression  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain ;  for  it  was  very  common  to  use  the  word 


■nieti  as  the  residence  of  Pluto  (see  Vii^il, 
j^H.  vL  417,  j^.)  In  the  passage,  ihen.  Mall. 
xvL  18,  by  '  gates  of  hell'  must  be  understood  all 
aggressions  by  the  infernal  empire  upon  the  Chris- 
tian chilrch. 

DooBS  OF  Hot'SES. — Among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians doors  were  fref|uenlly  stained  so  as  *~  ™"-'- 
foreign  wood.    They  were  either  of  o 
valves,  turning  on  j  ' " 


IS  to  imitate 


within  by  bars  and  bolts.  Someof  the  bronze  pins 
have  been  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  and 
two  of  them,  after  Wilkinson,  are  figured  in  No- 
ayo,  figs.  3,  3.    They  were  fastened  to  the  wood 


with  nails  of  the  same  metal.  The  stone  lintels 
and  floor  behind  the  threshold  of  the  tombs  and 
temples  slill  exhibit  tlie  holes  in  which  the  pins 
turned,  as  well  as  those  of  llie  bolls  and  bUTS,  and 
the  recess  for  receiving  the  opening  valves.  The 
folding-doors  had  bolts  in  the  centre,  sometimes 
above  as  well  as  below  \  a  bar  was  placed  across 
from  one  wall  lo  the  other  ;  and  in  many  case* 
Ihey  were  secured  by  wooden  locks  passing  over 
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the  centre  (No.  171,  fig.  4)  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
folds.  '  It  is  difficult  tremarks  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkin- 
son) to  say  if  ttieM  laiit  were  opened  by  a  key,  ot 
merely  elided  backwunl  and  forward  like  a  bolt ; 
Init  if  they  were  really  locks,  Ibcy  were  probably 


upon  the  principle  of  those  now  used  in  Egypt, 
which  are  of  wood,  and  opened  by  a  key  furnished 
with  several  pins  answering  to  a  smaller  number 
that  (all  down  into  !he  hollow  movable  longue, 
into  which  the  key  is  introduced  when  they  open 
or  fasten  the  loclt.  For  greater  security  ihey  are 
also  occasionally  sealed  with  a  mass  of  clay.  This 
was  also  a  cnstom  of  the  andent  I^^tians,  as  ap- 
;iears  fmrn  Herodotus  (iL  izi)  1  from  tombs  actu- 
ally so  closed  at  Thebes  ;  and  from  the  sculptures, 
as  in  No.  171,  fig.  j,  where  (he  door  is  Ihusclosed 
and  sealed.  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Job  [Cl-AV].  Al  n  later  period,  when  iron  came 
into  general  use,  keys  were  made  of  that  metal, 
of  (he  shape  shewn  in  No.  170,  6g.  4.  Of  the 
kind  thus  indicated  were  probably  the  luck  and 
key  whidi  fastened  the  summer-pailour  of  King 
Eglon  (ludg.  iii.  23,  ij).  In  this  case  Ehud 
locked  the  door,  and  look  away  the  key ;  bulwhen 
the  servants  became  alarmed,  they  easily  opened  it 
with  another  key ;  which  suggests  that  the  lock, 
as  in  ancient  Egypt  or  the  modem  East,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  peculiarly  constructed  open 
boll  of  wood,  which  the  wooden  or  metal  key  was 
adapted  to  raise  and  thrust  back.  The  forms  of 
the  Egyptian  doors  may  be  seen  from  the  cuts- 
Fig.  I,  No.  170,  is  from  a  curious  ancient  model, 
in  the  British  Museum,  of  a  small  ancient  Egyp- 
tian house,  and  may  serve  to  shew  very  clearly 
how  the  doors  of  small  houses  were  formed,  hung, 
and  secured.  The  ele^nt  cornice  of  the  door,  Rg. 
a.  No.  271,  will  not  escape  observation  ;  tig.  I  la 
a  remarkabieinstanceof  afolding-door.  Thechief 
entrance  to  houses  was  through  a  pyramidal  pj'Ion 
on  a  projecting  porch  of  columns,  whose  capitals 
were  often  ornamented  with  ribbons.  Over  the 
doorway  was  sometimes  a  brief  bieroglyphical 
l^^end  (Wathen,  p.  lol).  This  last  circumstance 
reminds  one  of  the  writing  on  their  doots  recom- 
mended to  the  Israelites,  as  already  noticed. 
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A  comparison  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  doors  with 
those  now  used  in  the  East  will  probably  surest 

„n  ;.. ^.   — .: —  gf  (|,j   provision  amonc  the 

;his  rcsnect.  A  sort  of  mter- 
ig  from  this  comparison  wiL  be 
found  to  furnish  very  satisfaclury  illustrations  of 
most  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  relate  to 
the  subject.  The  present  cuts  require  little  expla- 
nation.   No.  27313  a  very  usual  form  of  the  stieet- 


Ll  Hebrews  in 


door  of  a  private  house.  The  inscription  on  the 
central  compartment  is  usoolly  painted  in  while  or 
black.  It  means,  *He(tc.,  God)  is  the  Creator,  the 
Everlasting,'  and  brings  strongly  to  mind  the 
Hebrew  custom  to  which  we  have  more  than  once 
alluded.     In  Na  373  (fig.  2)  isanoiher  street-door 


a  more  simple  character.  Doors  are  generally 
ipainfed  throughout  Western  Asia  and  in  EgypL 
The  other  doois  shewn  in  the  cuts  belong  10  the 
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lattice  OTcr  the  door,  and  the  el^ant  proportion  of 
the  whole  entrance  claims  attention.  No.  274 
shews  'dilTercnt  forms  of  cominon  doors,  and  the 
whole  piece  affonls  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
basement  of  on  Eastern  house,  with  the  stotie  steps 
leniiing  to  the  gallery,  into  which  alt  the  state  rooms 
and  family  rooms  open.  In  conclusion,  we  intro- 
duce >□  engraving  Lnlended  to  illustiate  the  highly- 
enriched  doorways  used  in  ornamental  buildmgs, 
such  as  gatdea-botises,  stuumer-bouses,  etc 


Tn  the  interior  of  houses  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
curtains  instead  of  doors,  especially  in  summer. 
'I'liis  helps  to  keep  the  apartment  cool,  and  also 
enables  servants  to  enter  without  noise.  Tliis  cus- 
tom originated  in  the  use  of  tents.  Accordingly 
we  lind  that  a!l  the  entrances  of  the  taliemacle  had 
curtains,  although  the  framework  was  of  wood 
Itxod.  iivi  31-33,  36,  37) ;  and  even  in  the  temple 
a  curtain  or  "vaQ  formed  the  separation  between 
Ihc  Holy  and  the  Most  Holy  place.~J.  K. 

GATH  (rU;  ne  and  reWd).  One  of  the  five 
royal  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Josh. 


left  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine  (xi.  31).  Goliath, 
the  champion  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  Giltile,  and 
of  the  Anakim  (I  Sam,  xvii.  iS).  Another  remark- 
able man  of  the  same  race  is  mentioned.in  3  Sam. 
xii.  zo-3>.  When  the  Philistines  captured  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  they  carried  it  first  to  the  temple 
of  Dagon  at  Ashdod,  theac«  to  Galh,  and  finally 
(o  Ekron  (I  Sam.  v.)  Among  the  most  singular 
episodes  in  the  history  of  David  was  his  adventure 
at  Gath,  whither  he  lied  from  Saul.  He  thought 
he  would  not  be  recognised,  and  that  as  a  refugee 
from  tlie  Isiaelitish  court  he  would  be  welcomed. 
But  he  WIS  -at  once  recognised  as  the  conqueror  of 
Goiialh,  and  his  fate  appeared  to  be  sealed.  How- 
ever, *he  feigned  himself  mad  in  their  hands,^ 
and  acted  so  successfully  that  he  deceived  Achish 
the  king,  and  wasdismissed  (ui.  10, 1/^).  To  this 
romantic  incident  we  owe  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
odes  in  the  Bible,  the  56th  Psalm.  A  few  years 
t.-iter  David  returned  to  Gath,  and  was  well  received 
by  prince  and  people,  probably  because  they  were 
now  fully  informed  of  the  deadly  hostility  which 
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existed  between  him  and  Saul  (xxvii.)  He  appear* 
to  have  succeeded  in  attaching  so  devotedly  to  his 
person  and  cause  some  of  the  brave  Gittiles,  thai 
they  ever  afterwards  constituted  part  of  his  body- 
guard, and  were  his  staunchest  friends  (1  Sam, 
vi.  10;  )Lv.  18-21,  etc.)  When  David  came  to  the 
thione  he  captured  Gath ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  remained  tn  possession  of  the  Israelities 
(1  Chrou.  xviii.  1;  I  Kings  ii.  39).  Gath  was  the 
scene  of  many  a  fierce  contest  during  his  reign  and 
those  of  his  two  successors  (2  Sam.  xxi.ao).  It  was 
captured  by  Hamel,  King  of  Syria,  during  the 
reign  of  Jehoash  (H.C.  856).     TTie  most  signal  vic- 


dismantled  Gath  with  their  other  principal  fortres^e 
(a  ChroD.  xxvi.  1-7).  The  city  appears  to  have 
been  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Amos  (n.  2);  and  with 
the  exception  of  an  incidental  allusion  to  it  in  a 

Croverb  (Mic  L  lo),  we  hear  no  more  of  it  in 
istory.  It  is  not  enumerated  hythe  later  prophets 
with  the  other  royal  cities  of  FhUistta  (Zeph.  iL  4 ; 
Zech.  ix.  5,  6). 

The  me  of  Gath  has  long  been  a  subject  of  diffi- 
culty and  controversy  among  sacred  geographers. 
Its  exact  position  is  not  indicated  in  Scripture. 
There  are,  however,  some  incidental  references 
which  point  with  tolerable  definiteness  to  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  must  havestood.  From  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  such  frequent  contests  between 
the  Israelites  and  Philistines,  we  conclude  that  it 
lay  upon  the  border;  that  is,  in  the  plain,  close 
lo  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Judah.  This  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  words  of  I  Sam.  viL  14 ;  '  The  cities 
which  the  Philistines  had  taken  from  Israel  were 
restored /mw  £iriin  unio  Calk.'  The  former  city 
we  knowwasupon  the  north-east  border  of  Philistia; 
and  Gath  was  thus  fiirthet  south,  on  the  border 
also.  Again,  in  I  ChroD.  viiL  11  it  is  said  that 
'  Beriah  and  Shemah  were  the  heads  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Aijalon,  vi/io  dnrve  away  tit  inhabitants  ef 
Gath.'  Aijalon  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaitis 
near  the  north-east  angle  of  Philistia ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  Gath  was  not  far  distant  from  it.  In 
2  Chrou.  XL  S,  Gath  is  mentioned  in  connection 
a-ith  Shochoh  and  Adullam,  whioh  were  a  few 
miles  south  of  Bet  hshemesh.  Josephus  places  Galh 
within  the  tribe  of  Dan,  which  did  not  extend  much 
south  of  Bethshemesh  {Aniig.  v.  i.  22;  Josh,  xx.40). 
We  may  also  infer  that  il  fay  on  or  near  the  road 
leading  from  Shochoh  to  Ekron  ;  for  when  the 
Philistmes  fled  on  the  death  of  Goliath,  Saul  pur- 
sued them  by  'thftoay  ef  Sharaim,  ctin  iitilp  GixlH 
and  unto  Einm' — the  s 
(I  Sam.  xviL  52). 

that   in  which  Gath  must  have  been  situated— 


iB  way  led  ■ 


There  is,  however,  otie  very  distinct 
Jerome  which  appears  to  be  altogether  at  variartce 
with  this  view.  In  his  commentary  on  MIcah  he 
sap,  '  Geth  una  est  de  quinqne  urMbus  Pnlics- 
titia;,  vicina  Jucl;ca^  confinio,  et  de  EleuthcropoU 
ainlifnis  Gaiam,  nunc  usque  vicus  vet  maximus' 
(Om.  v.  1159,  Migne's  edition).  This  would 
locate  il  on  the  extreme  south  of  the  Philistines' 
territory.  But  in  another  place  Jerome  writes  : — 
'  Ostenditur  vicns  (Gelh)  in  ^uinto  milliarlo  ab 
Elcutheropoli  niatiias  Dkitpebm  '  (OHamait.  s.  T. 
Cr/A) ;  and  to  the  same  effect  he  writes  in  his  note 
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on  Jer.  xxv.  20  (Opp,  iv.  838).  Bonfrerius  sug- 
gests that  there  were  several  places  of  the  same 
name,  and  this  may  account  for  the  discrroancies. 
Eusebius  mentions  a  Gath  (or  Fetf^d),  between 
Antipatris  and  Tamnia  {Onomast.  s.  v.)  ;  and  the 
Crusaders  identified  Gath  with  Tamnia  {Gesta  Dei^ 
p.  886).  Thomson  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p. 
565)  tries  to  shew  that  Gath  was  the  ancient  name 
of  Eleutheropolis  ;  but  his  aiguments  are  far  from 
being  conclusive. 

The  writer  of  this  article  made  a  journey  to 
Philistia  in  1858,  one  object  of  which  was  to  iden- 
tify, if  possible,  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  the  country,  he  was  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  Gath  stood  upon  the  hill  called 
by  the  Crusaders  Ai^  Specula,  and  now  Tdl  es- 
Safiek.  Its  position  answers  in  every  respect  to 
the  notices  above  referred  to.  It  is  about  seven  miles 
from  Bethshemesh,  eight  from  Shochoh  towards 
Ekron,  and  six  north  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  site 
is  a  most  commanding  one,  and  would  form,  when 
fortified,  the  key  of  Philistia.  It  is  dose  to  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  The  Tell  is  about  200  feet 
high,  with  steep  sides,  now  in  part  terraced  for 
vineyards — Gcdh  signifies  a  'wine-press.'  On  the 
summit  are  the  foundations  of  an  old  castle,  pro- 
bably that  built,  or  rebuilt,  by  the  Crusaders  ;  and 
all  round  the  hill  are  great  quantities  of  old  build- 
ing stones.  On  the  north-east  is  a  projecting 
shoulder,  and  the  declivities  below  it  appear  to 
have  been  scarped.  Here  stands  the  modem 
village  Its  houses  are  all  composed  of  ancient 
materials,  and  around  it  are  ruins  and  fragments 
of  columns.  In  the  sides  of  the  hill,  especially 
towards  the  south,  a  great  number  of  cisterns 
have  been  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock.  They 
are  generally  larc^e  square  chambers  with  circular 
openings  about  mree  feet  in  diameter.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  site  of'  the  long  lost 
city  of  Gath  (Handbook  for  S,  and  P,^  252 ;  See 
Reland,  Bed,  785). ~J.  L.  P. 

GATH-HEPHER  (nDHn  Dl,  Gath-hahepher ; 

Sept  YoMox^p) ;  also  written  (in  Josh.  xix.  13) 
GiUah'hepher  ODn  nn3,  with  H  local ;  Sept  Tctf- 

Bae^p),  a  town  on  the  north-eastern  border  of 
2^bulun,  situated  between  Japhia  and  Ittah-kazin 
(Josh.  xix.  13).  There  is  only  one  other  reference 
to  it  in  Scripture,  where  Jonah  the  prophet  is  said 
to  be  'the  son  of  Amittai,  of  GeUh-hepher'*  (2 
Kings  xiv.^25).  A  very  clear  topoeraphical  notice 
of  Jerome'^in  his  pre&ce  to  the  book  of  Jonah, 
connected  with  a  local  tradition,  enables  us  to 
identify  this  ancient  town.  Jerome  says,  '  Porro 
Geth  in  secundo  Saphorim  milliario,  quae  hodie 
appellatur  Diocsesarsea,  euntibus  Tyberiadem  baud 
grandis  est  viculus,  ubi  et  sepnlchrum  ejus  ostendi- 
tur'  (Opp,  V.  p.  1 1 18,  Migne*s  edition).  About 
three  miles  north-east  of  Nazareth,  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  east  of  Sepphoris,  stands  the  little 
village  of  Afashhad,  It  is  on  the  top  of  a  rocky 
hill,  and  is  divided  by  a  wady  from  Kefr  Kenna, 
the  traditional  Cana  of  Galilee.  Beside  it  is  an 
old  tomb,  said  by  both  Muslems  and  Christians  to 
be  that  of  Jonah  the  prophet  The  name  Mash' 
had  is  always  given  in  Syria  to  the  tomb  or 
shrine  of  a  saint  or  prophet,  where  people  are 
accustomed  to  assemble  for  worship,  and  this 
may  probably  have  supplanted  the  ancient  name 
Gath-hepher.      (See  Thomson,    The  Lattd  and 


the  Book^  pL  425 ;  Robinson,  B,  R,  il  350).  — 
J.  Xto  P. 

GATH-RIMMON   (|^t3T   HI;    Sept.  Te^p^- 

litlav),  I.  A  town  of  Dan,  apparently  situated  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Philistia.  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  allotted  out  of  that  tribe  to  the 
Levites  (Josh.  xix.  45  ;  xxl  24 ;  I  Chron.  vL  69). 
Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as,  in  their 
day,  a  large  village,  twelve  miles  from  Diospolis 
(Lydda),  on  the  road  to  Eleutheropolis  {Onomast, 
s.  V.  Gethremmon).  Robinson  suggests  that  it 
may  be  identified  with  the  town  ot  Geth,  which 
Jerome  places  five  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  on 
the  way  to  Diospolis,  and  with  the  modem  village 
of  Deir  Dubban,  where  there  are  some  remaik- 
able  caverns  {Btb.  Res,  ii  67  ;  Onomast.  s.  v. 
Geth).  Deir  Dubban,  however,  is  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  Lydda,  and  is  consequently 
much  too  far  south  for  either  the  notices  of  the 
Bible,  or  the  statement  of  Jerome.  The  site  of 
(jath-Rimmon  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  It 
must  be  sought  for  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains east  of  Kamleh. 

2.  Another  town  of  the  same  name  (but  in  the 
Sept  *Ufia0d,  Alex.  BatOcd),  is  mentioned  in  Josh. 
XXL  25.  It  was  assigned  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  to  the  Levites.    The  parallel  passage  in 

I  Chron.  vi.  70  reads  Wff?^  instead  of  JOy^  fU  ; 
and  some  have  hence  inferred  that  the  latter  is  an 
error,  having  crept  into  the  text  through  oversight 
from  the  preceding  verse  (See  Keil  on  Joshua,  m 
toe.;  Winer,  Reatworterbueh,  s.  v.)  It  is  much 
more  probable,  however,  that  these  were  both 
names  of  one  place.  In  a  wine  producing  country 
it  was  natural  to  give  the  name  Gath,  *  wine-press,' 
to  a  number  of  places.  Bileam,  or  Ibleam,  was 
situated  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  near  Megiddo 
(Ibleam).— J.  L.  P. 

GAULONITIS.    [Golan.  ] 

GAZA,   or  AzzAH  (DT? ;  Sept.  To^i),  one  of 

the  most  ancient  towns  of  Palestine,  and  the  capi- 
tal and  stronghold  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  situated 
in  a  sandy  plain  three  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  in  lat  31''  29',  and 
loijf*  34*33'  (Van  de  Velde,  Afemcir,  66). 

Gaza  was  an  important  city  even  before  the  time 
of  Abraham.  We  are  told  in  Gen.  x.  that  the 
border  of  the  Canaanites  *  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou 
comest  to  Gerar,  unto  GasaJ*  Its  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  whom  we  find  any  mention,  though  pro- 
bably not  the  aborigines,  are  the  Avim,  who 
appear  to  have  lived  in  a  semi-nomad  state,  roving 
over  the  neighbouring  plain  and  desert  They 
were  attacked  and  driven  northward  by  '  the  Caph- 
torim,  who  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,  and  the^ 
dwelt  in  their  stead*  (Deut  iL  23,  with  Josh.  xiiL 
2,  3.  See  KeiPs  note  on  the  latter  passage).  The 
Caphtorim  and  Philistines  were  identiod,  or  at 
least  different  families  of  the  same  tribe  who  after- 
wards amalgamated  and  formed  the  powerfiil  nation 
of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  Bible  (comp. 
Deut  ii.  23 ;  Amos  ix.  7 ;  Gen.  x.  14 ;  Jer.  xlvii 
4.  Caphtorim  ;  Phiustines).  The  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Gaza  by  the  Philistines  is  not  known. 
It  must  have  been  long  before  Abraham*s  time ; 
for  they  were  then  firmly  established  in  the  coun- 
try, and  possessed  of  great  power  (Gen.  xxL  32). 
Gaza  was  from  the  first  their  principal  stronghold. 
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It  vna  the  key  of  PhOistia,  and  was  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  every  hostile  invader  from  Egypt,  and 
from  the  warlike  Amalekites  who  roamed  over  the 
desert  of  Tih.  Gaza  formed  the  limits  of  Jo^ua's 
conquests  on  the  south-west.  Whether  he  cap- 
tured the  city  itself  is  uncertain,  though  it  would 
seem  from  chap.  xL  22  that  he  did  not  Both  city 
and  territory  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah,  and  were 
taken  by  that  powerful  tril)e ;  but  the  Philistines 
even  at  that  remote  period  had  chariots  of  iron, 
and  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
assaults  of  these  in  the  open  pkin,  and  were  thus 
forced  to  retire  to  the  mountains  (Judg.  l  18,  19). 
Gaza  never  afterwards  came  into  their  possession. 
Gaza  is  sometimes  employed  in  Scripture  to  denote 
the  limits  of  the  Israelitish  territory  in  this  direc- 
tion, just  as  Dan,  and  Beersheba,  and  Kadesh  were 
in  other  directions  Judg.  vi  4  ;  Josh.  x.  41,  etc.) 
Samson  visited  Gaza  in  one  of  his  adventurous  in- 
cursions in  Philistia.  The  story  of  the  attempt  to 
imprison  him  in  the  city,  and  his  escape,  carrying 
with  him  'gate,  posts,  bar,  and  all,'  is  well  known. 
The  tradition  still  lingers  on  the  spot.  A  venera- 
ble Muslem  pointed  out  to  the  writer  the  site  of 
Samson's  gate,  and  the  hill-top  to  which  he  carried 
it  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  is  cor- 
rect It  is  the  highest  point  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  a 
mile  east  of  the  town,  and  commands  a  wide  view 
over  the  whole  plain  away  to  the  distant  mountains 
that  encircle  flebron  Judg.  xvi  I,  j«7.)  It  was 
to  Gaza  the  Philistines  took  Samson  when  Delilah 
betrayed  him  ;  and  the  tragic  close  of  his  eventful 
life  has  given  to  the  city  an  imperishable  fame. 
Gaza  was  always  included  in  those  terrible  judg- 
ments pronounced  by  the  later  prophets  on  the 
great  cities  of  Philistia  ;  and  which  are  deserving 
of  such  special  notice  from  the  remarkable  minute- 
ness witn  which  they  have  been  fulfilled  (See 
Keith  on  the  Prophecies,  37th  ed. ;  Handbook  far 
Sin.  and  Pal)  'Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza' 
(Jer.  xlvil  5)  ;  '  I  will  set  a  fire  upon  the  walls  of 
Gaza,  which  shall  devour  the  palaces  thereof 
(Amos  L  7)  ;  *  The  king  shall  perish  from  Gaza'  < 
(Zech.  ix.  5).  A  single  glance  at  the  modem 
town  is  sufficient  to  shew  how  completely  its  glory, 
and  its  power,  and  its  strength,  have  departed. 

Afler  the  capture  of  Tyre,  Alexander  the  Great  be- 
sieged Gaza.  It  must  have  been  at  that  time  a  place 
of  great  strength,  for  his  Greek  en^neers  acknow- 
ledged their  inability  to  invent  engmes  of  sufficient 
power  to  batter  its  massive  walls.  Alexander  him- 
self was  severely  wounded  in  a  sortie  of  the  garri- 
son ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  five  months'  si^e  the 
city  was  taken  (Arrian,  Exptd.  Alexand,  u.  26, 
27;  Quintus  Curt,  iv.  6,  7).  Strabo  states  that 
Alexander  destroyed  Gaza,  and  that  it  remained 
deserted  until  his  day  {Geogr.  xvL  p.  522).  This 
however  is  an  error,  for  the  dty  is  often  referred  to 
during  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees.  It  was  visited 
by  Jonathan,  and  successfully  withstood  his  assault, 
though  he  did  it  much  damage  (i  Maccab.  xi.  61). 
It  remained  during  these  troublous  times  the  princi- 
pal fortress  of  southern  Palestine  (xiil  43 ;  Joseph. 
Antia.  xiii.  5.  5).  About  B.C.  96  it  was  captured 
by  Alexander  Jamueus  after  a  year's  si^e,  and 
razed  to  the  ground  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xiii.  13.  3). 
Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria,  rebuilt  it  (xiv.  5.  3) ; 
and  Augustus  gave  it  to  Herod  the  Great ;  but  at 
his  death  it  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria 
'^*  7*  3  >  '"^  ''•  4)*  About  A.D.  65  Gaza  was 
laid  in  mini  by  the  Jews,  in  revenge  for  the  mas- 1 


sacre  of  their  brethren  m  Caesarea  [Bdl.  Jud. 
il  iS.  x).  It  soon  recovered  agam  ;  and  was  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Syria  during  the  reigns  of 
Titus  and  Adrian  (Reland,  p.  797 ;  Robinson's 
B,  R,^VL  41). 

In  the  N.  T.  there  is  only  one  reference  to  Gaza, 
and  it  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  The 
angel  said  to  Philip :  '  Arise,  and  go  toward  the 
south,  unto  the  way  which  goe(h  down  from  Jeru- 
salem unto  Gaza,  which  is  desert^ — aih^  i^rhf 
iptjfm  (Acts  viil  26).  The  pronoun  athri  may 
either  relate  to  Mov  {way)  or  to  Gaza.  If  the  for- 
mer, then  it  is  the  way  which  is  'desert ;'  if  the 
latter,  it  is  the  city.  If  we  apply  it  to  the  city  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  with  the  facts  of 
history ;  except  we  regard  the  phrase  *  which  is 
desert'  as  a  parenthetic  explanation  of  Luke's,  writ- 
ten soon  after  the  destruction  of  Gaza  by  the  Jews 
in  A.D.  65.  Some  refer  (fnjfios  to  the  ancient  city 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  and  affiiin  that  the  new 
city  occupied  a  different  site.  This,  however, 
affords  no  real  solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  the  two 
sites  could  not  have  been  so  far  apart  that  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  angel  to  specify  which  was 
meant  (See  Alford,  in  loc)  Whatever  may  be 
said  about  the  removal  of  the  citv  from  one  site  to 
another,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  words 
aJbni  iarbf  fpfi/ios  were  intended  to  describe  the 
road  on  which  Philip  should  find  the  eunuch. 
There  were  then,  as  now,  several  roads  leading 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.  Two  traversed  the  rich 
plain  of  Philistia  ;  but  one  ran  to  Beit  librln,  and 
thence  direct  through  an  uninhabited  waste  to 
Gaza.  The  note  of  Dr.  Robinson  on  the  point  is 
most  important : — *  When  we  were  at  Tell-el-Hasy, 
and  saw  the  water  standing  along  the  bottom  of 
the  adjacent  wady,  we  comd  not  but  remark  the 
coincidence  of  several  circumstances  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  eunuch's  baptism.  This  water  is  on 
the  most  direct  route  from  Beit  Jebrin  to  Gaza, 
on  the  most  southern  road  from  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  country  now  'desert,'  i.e.^  with- 
out villages  or  fixed  habitations'  {B.  R.  ii.  515). 

Though  Christianity  was  early  introduced  to 
Gaza,  the  city  long  remained  a  stronghold  of  idola- 
try. In  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  its  bishop 
received  authority  to  demolish  its  temples,  and  build 
a  large  Christian  Church  (Sozomon,  H,  E.  ii.  5). 
In  A.D.  634,  Gaza  was  taken  by  the  Muslems ;  its 
splendid  church  turned  into  a  mosque  (Elmakin, 
Hist,  Saracen,  cap.  iL  p.  20).  From  this  period 
it  gradually  declined  under  the  blight  of  Islamism  ; 
and  the  Crusaders  found  it  deserted.  They  built  a 
castle  on  the  hill,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  town  ( William  of  Tyre,  xviL  12). 

The  modem  town  is  called  Ghuszeh,  and  contains 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  resembles  a  cluster  of 
large  villages.  The  principal  one  stands  on  the  flat 
top  of  a  low  hill,  and  has  some  good  stone  houses, 
though  now  much  dilapidated.  The  others  lie  on 
the  {3ain  below ;  their  nouses  are  mean  mud  hovels, 
and  their  lanes  narrow  and  filthy.  The  hill  appears 
to  be  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  acccumu- 
lated  ruins  of  successive  cities.  We  can  see  frag- 
ments of  massive  walls,  and  pieces  of  colunms 
cropping  up  everywhere  from  the  rubbish.  The 
great  mosque  crowns  the  hill ;  and  can  be  distin- 
guished in  the  distance  by  its  tall  minaret  and 
pointed  roof.  The  town  has  no  walls  or  defences 
of  any  kind.  Its  inliabitants  have  been  long  known 
as  a  fierce  and  lawless  set  of  fimatics.    Between 
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Gaza  and  the  sea  there  is  a  broad  belt  completely 
covered  with  mounds  of  drifting  sand.  A  mile 
east  of  the  town  a  long  ridge  of  low  hills  runs 
parallel  to  the  coast  line.  Between  the  sand  and 
the  hills  the  ground  is  very  fertile,  and  supplies  the 
town  with  abundance  of  the  choicest  fruit  and 
vegetables.  A  large  olive  grove  covers  the  section 
to  the  northward ;  while  orchards  of  fruit  and  palm 
trees  encompass  the  suburbs. 

Some  have  affirmed  that  ancient  Gaza  stood 
nearer  the  sea  than  the  modem  town,  and  that  the 
site  was  changed  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Alexander.  Traces  of  ruins  have  been  discovered 
at  various  places  among  the  sandhills  to  the  west, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  primeval  Gaza. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  theoiy ;  though 
the  proofs  of  it  are  not  conclusive,  ana  it  is  not 
necessary  to  a  sound  interpretation  of  any  prophecy 
or  statement  in  Scripture.  The  ruins  among  the 
sand-hills  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Gaza  had  a  harbour,  at  which  a  town  called  Ma- 
junta  stood  ;  and  there  would  be  buildings  of  vari- 
ous kinds  on  the  road  between  the  two.  See, 
however,  Keith  on  the  Prophecies  (L  c)  The  stu- 
dent may  consult  the  following  works :  Reland, 
PalastitWy  787-800 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  iii. ; 
Raumer*s  Palastina;  Ritter's  PalcestinaundSyrien^ 
iii.  45,  sq.  ;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  179-188  ;  Thomson, 
77te  Land  and  the  Bookf  549,  sq.—],  L.  P. 

GAZAM   (DT3 ;    Sept   Kdtitni ;  Vulg.   eruca)  ; 

Joel.  i.  4 ;  ii.  25  ;  Amos  iv.  9 ;  in  all  which  the 
A.  V.  renders  by  palmerworm.  Bochart  observes 
that  the  Jews  derive  the  word  from  W  or  TWi  *  to 
shear*  or  *clip,'  though  he  prefers  DU  *to  cut  ;* 
because,  he  observes,  the  locust  gnaws  the  tender 
branches  of  trees,  as  well  as  the  leaves.  Gesenius 
urges  that  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  explain  it  as  the 
young  unfledged  bruchus,  which  he  considers  very 
suitable  to  the  passage  in  Joel,  where  the  DT^  be- 
p^ns  its  ravages  before  the  locusts  ;  but  Dr.  Lee 
justly  remarks  that  there  is  no  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  this.  Gesenius  adds  that  the  root  DU 
in  Arabic,  and  the  Talmud,  is  kindred  with  DD3, 
*to  shear* — ^a  derivation  which,  however,  applies 
to  most  species  of  locusts.  Michaelis  follows  the 
Sept.   and  Vulg.,   where  the  word  in  each  most 

{)robably  means  the  caterpillar,  the  larvae  of  the 
epidopterous  tribes  of  insects  {SttppL  ad  Lex.,  p. 
290,  compared  with  Recueil  de  Quest. y  p.  63).  We 
have,  indeed,  the  authority  of  Columella,  that 
the  creatures  which  the  Latins  call  eruca,  are 
by  the  Greeks  called  jcd/iirai,  or  caterpillars  : — 
'  Animalia  quae  a  nobis  appellantur  erucae,  grsec^ 
autem  Kd.fixat  nominantur  (xi.  3)  ;  which  he  also 
describes  as  creeping  upon  vegetables  and  devour- 
ing them.  Nevertheless,  the  depredations  ascribed 
to  the  Dt3  in  Amos,  better  agree  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  locust,  as,  according  to  Bochart,  it 
was  understood  by  the  ancient  versions.  The  Eng- 
lish word  *  palmerworm,*  in  our  old  authors,  means 
properly  a  haiiy  caterpillar,  which  wanders  like  a 
palmer  or  pilgrim,  and  from  its  being  rough,  called 
also  *beareworm*  (Mouffet,  Insectorum  Theatrum, 
p.  186). 

GAZARA  (^^(i^I/)o;  rarrffapo;  Gasara),  the 
name  of  a  town  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
wars  of  the  Maccabees.  Its  site  is  placed  near 
Azotus  (^d^x/Ml  iwl  Twp  bpUav  *A^(Syrov,  I  Maccab. 
'^^^  34)»  And  it  is  nearly  always  mentioned  in  con- 


nection with  Joppa  and  Jamnia  (i  Maccab.  xnr.  34 ; 
XV.  28,  35  ;  iv.  15  ;  Joseph.  Antio.  xil  7. 4 ;  xiii  6. 
6 ;  9.  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2.  2).  The  Gaza  in  i  Mac- 
cab. (xiil  43)  and  the  Gadara  in  Josephus  {Antiq. 
V.  I.  22 ;  xil  7.  4)  should  doubtless  be  read  Ga- 
zara  (cf  Prideaux,  Connection,  lib.  iv.  p.  267,  note; 
Reland,  Palast.,  s.  v.  Gadara),  It  may  perhaps  be 
identified  with  the  Gadaris  of  Strabo  (xvl  2,  EKdot. 
ed. ,  p.  646),  also  described  by  him  as  a  town  not 
far  from  Azotus  (Reland,  Pattest,  L  c;  Cellarius, 
Geog.,  voL  ii  p.  530).  Gazara  was  the  scene  of 
miny  battles  in  the  Maccabaean  period,  and  was 
alternately  possessed  by  each  of  the  opposing 
parties.  ^Yhen  Gorgias,  general  of  Antiodius  £pi- 
phanes,  was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  nis 
forces  were  pursued  *unto  Gazara,  and  nnto  the 
plains,  of  Idumaea,  and  Azotus,  and  Jamnia'  {^wt 
rajyjptitf,  etc. ,  I  Maccab.  iv.  15;  /lixp*-  Taidput^, 
etc.,  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  7.  4) ;  Nicanor  was  also 
defeated  by  Judas,  and  pursued  from  *Adasa  to 
Gazara'  {els  Tdtyipa,  I  Maccab.  viL  45).  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Idumaeans,  Judas  went  against  Timo- 
theus,  who  fled  to  Gazara  for  refuge.  Tudas,  after 
several  days' siege  took  the  citv  (2  Maccab.  x.  32-37 ; 
cf.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xil  8.  1-4}  ;  many  of  its  towers 
were  burnt,  and  Timotheus  himself  killed  (2  Mac- 
cab. /.  c.)  When  Bacchides  returned  to  Jenisalem, 
after  the  defeat  of  Jonathan,  he  fortified  several 
cities,  an4  among  them  Bethsura  and  Gazara,  and 
the  tower  {iKpa)  of  Jerusalem  (i  Maccab.  ix.  52 ; 
Joseph,  ^ntiq,  xiil  I.  3),  and  it  was  again  fortified 
by  Simon,  when  it  had  been  recovered  by  the  Jews 
(1  Maccab.  xiv.  7,  33,  34 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  6t 
6;  Bell,  Jud,  I  2.  2).  Simon  built  himself  a  house 
at  Gazara,  and  also  made  it  the  abode  of  his  son 
John,  the  captain  of  all  his  hosts  (i  Maccab.  xiil 
53;  xvi.  I,  19,  21).  It  is  described  as  being  *a 
very  strong  hold'  {b-xPfM^ML,  2  Maccab.  x.  32 ; 
Vdifupa.  .  .  .  o5<roi'  hxMp^  ^«5<r«,  cf.  Joseph.  An- 
tiq, viil  6.  i).  Gazara  is  mentioned  with  Joppa  in 
the  treaty  of  friendship  between  Hyrcanus  and  the 
Romans  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  VII.,  Sidetes, 
B.C.  circa  128-9  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xiil  9.  2 ;  cC 
Clinton,  F,  H.  iii  332). 

It  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  s.  v. 
ra^(^/>)  as  being  four  miles  firom  Nicopolis  [Em* 
MAUS],  but  it  was  more  probably  nearer  the  sea- 
coast,  as  in  the  Maccabees  and  Josephus  it  is  nearly 
always  coupled  with  Joppa,  Azotus,  and  Jamnia 
(see  passages  above  cited),  and  again  in  distinct 
language  as  bordering  upon  Azotus.  (i  Maccab. 
xiv.  34).  It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  place 
with  Gazer  or  Gezer,  a  town  frequently  men* 
tioned  in  the  O.  T.  As  David  chased  the  Philis- 
tines from  Geba  to  Gazer  (2  Sam.  v.  25  ;  i  Chron. 
xiv.  16 ;  Hxp^  TbXetat  TaidfMoif,  Joseph.  Antiq.  vii. 
4.  i),  so  Judas  defeated  Gorgias  at  Emmaus  and 
pursued  him  to  Gazara  (i  Maccab.  iv.  15).  Pha- 
raoh, the  father-in-law  of  Solomon,  took  Gazer  (Pe- 
i'ip,  I  Kings  ix.  16  ;  Td^ep,  17),  then  a  Canaanitish 
city,  burnt  it,  slew  the  Canaanites  that  were  in  it, 
and  gave  it  in  dowry  to  his  daughter,  Solomon's 
wife  (i  Kings,  /.  c;  Paft^p,  LXX.,  Josh,  xvl  10 ;  cf. 
Judges  I  29 ;  Taf^apd  ripf  rift  UdKatarlru^  x<^po< 
{nrd^ovffotr,  Joseph.  Antiq.  viil  6.  i).  This  must 
have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  David,  or  early  in 
that  of  Solomon,  and  it  seems  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  Pharaoh,  when  the  Israelite  kingdom 
was  so  powerful,  could  have  advanced  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  site  near  the  sea-coast 
is  therefore  confirmea  by  this  drciimstance. 
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(iazara  may  be  identified  with  the  modem  village 
of  Yaatr,  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Joppa, 
though  as  a  coast-town  and  a  place  of  strei^g^  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
should  have  so  entirely  lost  its  importance  (cf. 
Kjtto,  Palestine,  vol.  i.  p.  695,  note).  It  must 
however  be  remembered  that  names  sometimes 
linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sites. — F.  W.  M. 

GAZELLE.    [Antelope.] 

GAZER.     [Gezer.] 

GAZEZ  (TT3 ;  Sept.  TcfovOi  the  son  of  Haran 

and  grandson  of  Caleb.  He  is  first  called  the  son 
of  Caleb,  and  then  more  definitely  the  son  of  Haran 
(i  Chron.  iL  46). — \, 

GEBAQTSa;  Sept  ro/Sad).  Considerable  confu- 

sion  has  arisen  from  the  close  similarity  in  the  names 
of  three  towns  of  Benjamin;   Geba  (V^B),  Gibeah 

(np3d),  and  Gibeon  (liySB).     It  would  even  appear 

that  the  names  were  r^arded  as  interchangeable ; 
for  in  Judg.  xx.  10  and  33,  we  find  Geba  where 
Gibeah  is  meant,  and  in  i  Chron.  xiv.  16  Gibeon  is 
given  instead  of  Geba  (comp.  2  Sam.  v.  25  ;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  8).  Still  more  confusion  has  been 
caused  by  a  want  of  uniformity  in  our  E.  V.  Thus 
the  Hebrew  y33  is  rendered  in  different  passages 
Geba  Josh,  xxl  17),  Gaba  (xviii.  24];^,  on  account 

of  the  pause  accent),  anc)  Gibeah  (i  Sam.  xiil  16 ;  xiv. 
5).  Geba,  Gibeah,  and  Gibeon,  are  shewn  to  be 
distinct  places  in  Is.  x.  29  and  Josh,  xviii  24,  25. 

The  position  of  Geba  is  so  clearly  indicated  in 
several  pasisages  of  Scripture  that  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  it  with  the  village  of  Wa, 
which  stands  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  ridge  overlook- 
ing the  whole  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountains 
of  Benjamin.  It  is  about  six  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  a  mile  south  of  Michmash.  The  latter 
occupies  another  ridge  ;  and  the  wild  glen  of  Su- 
weinit  separates  it  from  Jeba.  Jeha  is  a  small 
village,  and  most  of  its  houses  are  half-ruinous.  A 
few  remains  of  antiquity  can  be  traced  in  the  large 
hewn  stones  that  appear  in  the  foundations  and 
walls  of  the  modem  houses. 

The  story  of  Geba  is  soon  told.  It  was  allotted 
to  Benjamin  and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh,  xviii.  24). 
It  was  held  for  a  time  by  the  Philistines;  but  Jona- 
than, the  son  of  Saul,  took  it ;  and  the  Philistines  soon 
afterwanis  assembled  in  great  force  at  Michmash  (i 
Sam.  xiii.  3,  16).  The  Israelites  under  Saul  took 
op  a  strong  position  at  Geba.  The  two  armies 
were  separated  by  the  deep  ravine  called  the 
'passage  of  Michmash,'  This  difficult  pass  be- 
came the  scene  of  Jonathan's  daring  and  successful 
adventure.  Accompanied  only  by  his  armour- 
bearer,  he  went  down  into  the  ravine,  clambered  up 
the  northern  cliff  '  on  his  hands  and  on  his  feet,' 
and  attacked  the  enemy.  They  were  taken  by 
surprise.  The  shock  of  an  earthquake  occurring  at 
the  moment  increased  their  terror.  Saul  from  the 
opposite  ridge  saw  the  turmoil,  and  heard  the  cries 
of  distress.  The  Philistines  fied  in  confusion,  and 
were  driven  from  the  mountains  (i  Sam.  xiii.  17- 
xiv.  23).  The  writer  was  greatly  struck  on  visiting 
Jeba,  and  crossing  the  ravine  to  Michmash,  with 
the  minute  topographical  accuracy  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  (see  Handbook  for  5".  and  P.,  215).  Geba 
lay  on  the  northern  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  hence  we  can  understand  why  it  was  fortified 


by  Asa  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8 ;  i  Kings  xv.  22).  It  is 
one  of  those  towns  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  describ- 
ing the  march  of  Sennacherib  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x. ) 
The  topography  of  the  district  throws  some  light 
on  that  beautiful  passage.  When  the  army  reached 
Michmash  they  left  their  baggage  there ;  and  the 
troops,  thus  disencumbered,  were  able  to  cross  the 
ravine  and  bivouac  on  the  heights  of  Geba.  The 
town  was  occupied  by  the  Benjamites  after  the 
captivity  (Ezra  ii.  26).  It  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  [Onomast.  s.  v. 
Gaba  and  Geba;  Reland,  Pa/,  768,  s^.  See 
Robinson,  B.  R,  L  440,  sg.;  and  Stanley,  S.  and 
P.f  pp.  210,  489,  sg.) — J.  L.  P. 

GEBAL  (fjOil ;  3ept.  Te/SiiX),  a  province  only 

once  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  in  connection  with 
Moab,  Amalek,  and  the  Hagarenes  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7). 
This  shews  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  Gebal  of 
Lebanon  {vid.  infra).  It  was  evidently  situated  in 
the  south-eastern  border  of  Palestine ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  Gebalene^  a 
district    embracing  the   northern  section  of  the 

mountains  of  EdonL  Its  name  (7^,  '  mountain') 
is  descriptive  of  its  character.  The  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud reads  Mount  Gabla  (rhoTi  K~)ip)  instead  of 
Mount  Seir;  so  also  does  the  Samaritan  in  Deut. 
xxxiiu  2.  Seir,  however,  was  the  ancient  name  of 
Edom ;  whereas  Gebal  was  only  a  part  of  it. 
Josephus  calls  it  Gobolitis  (ro/SoXtrcs),  and  Eusebius 
Gabalene  (ra/3aX^n}).  These  writets,  with  Jerome 
and  Stephen  of  Byzant.,  agree  in  locating  it  around 
or  beside  Petra  {Antiq.  iiL  2 ;  Onomast.  s.  v. 
Idumaa,  Mabsar ;  Keland,  p.  84). 

To  the  accurate  observations  of  Burckhardt  and 
Robinson  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge of  this  ancient  province.  The  latter  says ; 
*  This  tract  of  mountains  south  of  the  district  of 
Kerak  (the  ancient  country  of  Moab),  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Wady  el- Ahsy,  is  at  the  present 
day  spoken  of  as  divided  into  two  districts.  The 
northern  bears  the  name  of  Gebdl^  *  mountains ;'  be- 
ginning at  Wady  el -Ahsy,  and  terminating  towards 
the  south,  according  to  Burckhardt,  at  Wady  el- 
Shuweir.  Yet  the  southern  boundary  would  seem 
not  to  be  very  definitely  assigned  ;  foresh-Shobek, 
although  it  lies  south  of  that  Wady,  was  some- 
times spoken  of  to  us  as  belonging  to  Jebal'  {B.  R, 
iiL  154;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syr,^\o),  The 
chief  towns  in  Gebalene  were  Tophel,  Bozrah, 
Arindela,  and  Shobek  (the  Mons  Re^aiis  of  the 
Crusaders).  For  fuller  notice,  see  iDUMiEA. — 
J.  L.  P. 

GEBALandGIBLITES  ^^  and^bs;  Sept 

TaXidOy  Alex.  Fa^XZ  ^uXtortei/i).  A  very  ancient  city 
of  Phoenicia,  situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  foot  of  Le- 
banon, 24  Roman  miles  north  of  Bcyrout.  Joshua 
speaks  of  *  the  land  of  the  Giblites'  (xiii.  5)  in  such  a 
way  as  to  shew  that  the  territory  then  attached  to  the 
city  was  large,  apparently  including  the  whole  ridge 
of  Lebanon  north  of  Sidon.  The  Giblites  were  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  architecture,  and  they  were 
employed  by  Solomon  in  building  the  temple, 
probably  on  the  recommendation  of  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  whose  subjects  they  were.  In  i  Kings  v.  18 

the  word  D^f>a3n,  *  The  Giblites,^  is  wrongly  trans- 
lated  *  stone-squarers.'  Ezekiel,  in  describing  the 
glories  of  Tyre,  says,  '  The  ancients  of  Gebal,  and 
the  wise  men  thereof,  were  in  thee  thy  calkers 
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(xxviL  9);  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Giblites 
were  also  famous  as  naval  architects. 

The  Greeks  changed  the  name  Gebal  into 
Byblos,  Blfi\<»  (Bi>/3Xof,  Stephan.  Byz.);  hence  the 
Septuagint  give  in  i  Kings  v.  18,  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  9, 
B^Xtoi.  Among  the  heathen  the  town  was  noted 
as  the  birth-place  and  principal  sanctuary  of  Adonis 
(StrabOf  xvi  p.  520 ;  Lucian,  dg  Dea  Syria^  c  6  ; 
Reland,  269).  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
it  possessed  a  fleet  of  war  vessels  (Arrian,  ExpttL 
Alex,  IL  20).  It  continued  to  flourish  for  many 
centuries  (Pliny,  H.  N»y.  17  ;  Ptolemy,  v.  15), 
and  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  (Car.  S.  Paul  Geog»  Sacr.  p.  293). 
Under  Arab  rule  it  resimied  its  ancient  name,  but 
soon  lost  all  its  ancient  power  and  splendour.  The 
modem  name  JelfeU  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Hebrew 
GehaJ, 

Jebeil  stands  on  a  spur  of  Lebanon,  close  to  the 
shore.  Below  it  is  the  ancient  harbour,  now  so 
choked  up  with  sand  and  ruins  as  to  be  only  cap- 
able of  sheltering  a  few  fishing-boats.  The  old 
ramparts  are  in  ruins ;  but  the  castle  or  citadel  is 
still  an  object  of  special  interest  Its  substructions 
are  formed  of  massive  bevelled  masonry,  and  afford 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  mural  architecture 
extant,  well  worthy  the  fame  and  skill  of  the 
ancient  Giblites.  Some  of  the  stones  are  nearly 
20  feet  long.  The  traces  of  a  Roman  theatre  re- 
main ;  and  great  numbers  of  granite  columns  are 
strewn  through  the  streets  and  ruins,  and  even  over 
the  surroundmg  fields,  shewing  how  splendid  the 
city  once  was.  Now  a  poor  \allage,  of  some  600 
inhabitants,  is  its  only  representative  (Maundrell,  in 
Bohn*s  Early  Travdsy  p.  410 ;  Pococke*s  TravelSy 
ii.  98  ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Syr.,  179 ;  Bibluh 
theca  Sacra,  vol  v.,  p.  6,  seq.;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  il  400,  seq.) — ^J.  L.  P 

GEBER    (nai;   LXX.    Ta^p-,  Vulg.    Gaber; 

Joseph.  Ta^dfnis,  Antiq.  viii.  2.  3),  son  of  Uri, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  officers  (D^3lb)  appointed 

by  Solomon  to  superintend  the  supply  of  provi- 
sions for  his  table  and  household  (i  Kings  iv.  7, 
19,  27).  These  officers  probably  correspond  to 
the  twelve  B^in  '^IB',  rulers  of  the  substance,  of 

the  preceding  reign  (i  Chron.  xxvii.  25-31),  but 
with  a  more  orderly  distribution  of  service,  and  an 
enlarged  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  inferred  from  i 
Kings  iv.  5,  that  they  were  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  superior  omcer,  one  of  the  chief  ministers 
of  the  king.  To  each  a  distinct  district  was  as- 
signed; but  we  are  not  told  whether  they  drew 
their  supplies  from  the  royal  flocks  and  demesnes, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  reign  of 
David,  I  Chron.  xxviL  31 ;  or  from  levies  on  the 
inhabitants,  as  is  suggested  by  i  Sam.  vil  11-17. 
The  district  over  whicMJeber  presided^is  described 
(I  Kings  iv.  19)  as  the  country  of  Sihon,  king  of 
the  Amorites,  and  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  that  is, 
the  whole  of  the  East-Jordanic  division  of  Pales- 
tine. A  difficulty  has  hence  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  concluding  clause  of  the  verse  just  cited. 
As  rendered  in  A.  V.,  it  reads,  *and  he  was  the 
only  officer  which  uhu  in  the  land ;'  whereas  parts 
of  the  same  district  were  assigned  to  two  others  of 
the  twelve  officers,  viz.,  Ben-Geber,  or  the  son  of 
Geber  (whether  of  this  Geber  or  of  some  other,  is 
not  known),  whose  head-quarters  were  in  Ramoth 
Gilead,  and   Ahinadab,   who  was   stationed  at 


Mahanaim  (w.  13,  14).  It  is  not,  however,  easy 
to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  dause;  As 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  corresponding  to 
the  words  'he  was,*  Abarbanel  and  others  after 
him  have  explained  the  clause,  '  there  was  also  a 
superior  officer  in  the  land.'  Against  this  lies  the 
objection,  that  the  inferior  officer  would  be  men- 
tioned by  name,  whilst  the  superior  was  nameless^ 
and  mentioned  only  incidentally.  The  explanation 
of  Grotius  appears  a  better  one,  'unus  procurator 
regis  in  terra  ouae  fuerat  duorum  regum,'  under- 
standing by  '  tne  land,'  all  the  country  of  Sihon 
and  Og  except  the  parts  which  had  been  pre- 
viously mentioned. — S.  N. 

GEBIM  (D^aan ;  LXX.  rvS/Scip ;  Vulg.  Gahsm\ 

a  town  or  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, mention«l  only  in  Is.  x.  31.  Eusebius 
{Onomast.  Pi^/Sefy)  and  Jerome  wrongly  identify  it 
with  Geba,  a  village  five  miles  from  Gophna,  on 
the  rood  to  NeapoSs.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  is  a 
vivid  description  of  the  approach  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  towards  Jerusalem,  and  the  several  places, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  identified,  are  named  in  the 
order  of  their  increasing  proximity  to  the  dty.  It 
is  therefore  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  rest,  and  as 
Gebim  is  the  last  but  one  in  the  series,  its  site 
must  be  placed  about  two  or  three  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem towards  the  north-east,  between  Anathoth 
(Anita)  and  Nob  (el-Isawiyeh),  (Robinson,  B.  R.^ 
ii  149,  iii.  81).  The  village  appears  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  its  proximity  to  some  wells 
or  cisterns  (D^I3in=the  weUs,  see  Jer.  xiv.  3). — 

S.  N. 

GEBIROL.    [IBN  Gebirol.] 
GEDALIAH,  Fast  of.    [Fasts.] 

GEDALIAH  or  GEDALIAHU   (rxhv^ 

W773i    God-educated ;    Sept   FoSoXkf),    son    of 

Ahikam,  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  governor 
of  Judaea  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He 
was  probably  of  the  number  of  those  who  quitted 
the  city  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet,  justly 
despairing  of  the  successful  defence  of  a  place 
which  God  had  abandoned.  Gedaliah  had  in- 
herited his  father's  respect  for  Jeremiah  (Ten  xL 
5,  sq.),  and  was  moreover  enjoined  by  Nebuzara- 
dan  to  look  to  his  safely  and  welfare.  Gedaliah 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  difficult  post  he 
had  to  fill ;  and  he  adopted  as  the  principle  of 
his  conduct  that  submission  to  existing  circum- 
stances which  was  requisite  in  one  who  believed  that 
Judah  had,  according  to  the  declared  will  of  God, 
been  justly  doomed  and  punished  for  her  iniqui- 
ties, and  who  yet  believed  that  his  loving-kindness 
had  not  utterly  departed  from  her.  He  established 
the  seat  of  his  government  at  Mizpeh  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin ;  and  there  the  Jews,  who  had  fled  at 
the  advance  of  the  Chaldsean  armies,  or  when  the 
troops  of  2^ekiah  were  dispersed  in  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  quitting  their  retreats,  began  to  gather 
around  him.  Gedaliah  wisely  counselled  them  to 
submission  and  quietness;  and  he  promised  on 
that  condition  to  ensure  them  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  their  possessions,  and  of  the  produce  of 
the  ground.  In  thi?  hope  the  labours  of  the  6eld 
were  resumed,  and  the  extraordinary  returns  of 
that  season  secured,  as  if  specially  given  to  repair 
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the  recent  injuries  of  war.  Bnt  this  calm  was  of 
short  duration.  Among  those  who  returned  was 
a  member  of  the  royal  family,  named  Ishmael, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  Baalis,  king  of  the 
Ammonites.  He  appears  to  have  been  irritated 
at  seeing  one  who  was  not  of  the  house  of  David 
seated  upon  even  the  shadow  of  David's  throne ; 
and  some  of  the  friends  of  Gedaliah  believed  him 
tf>  be  in  a  plot  with  Baalis  to  take  away  his  life. 
But  the  noble-minded  governor  refused  to  enter- 
lain  such  a  suspicion,  and  rejected  with  horror  the 
proposal  of  an  over-zealous  friend,  who  offered  to 
assassinate  Ishmael.  The  suspicion  which  he  thus 
generously  repelled  was,  however,  correct,  fie 
was  murdered  in  the  midst  of  a  repast  by  this  very 
Ishmael,  whom  he  had  received  as  a  friend.  This 
event  happened  about  two  months  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  by  it  the  present  ruin  of  Judaea 
seemed  to  be  consummated,  B.C.  588  (2  Kings  xxv. 
22-26;  Jer.  xxxix.  14;  xl.  5;  xll  18). — J.  K. 
[Four  others  of •  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T. ,  viz. ,  I.  The  son  of  Jeduthun,  who  played  the 
harp  in  the  service  of  God  (i  Chron.  xxv.  3,  9) ; 

2.  A  priest    in  the   time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  x.   18) ; 

3.  The  son  of  Pashur  (Jer.  xxxviii.  i) ;  4.  The 
grandfather  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  x)]. 

GEDDES,  Alexander,  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  Ruthven,  Banffshire,  Scotland,  1737.  He  was 
first  educated  in  a  private  family  at  Aberdeen,  and 
next  at  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  Scalan .  At 
the  Scotch  College  at  Paris  he  studied  six  years 
(*  758- 1 764) ;  and  returning  to  his  native  land  be- 
came a  priest  at  Dundee,  and  aften^'ards  in  Banffshire. 
Being  suspended  by  Bishop  Hey  for  liberality,  he 
left  Scotland  in  disgust,  and  went  to  London,  1779. 
The  University  of  Aberdeen,  to  its  honour,  con- 
fcrretl  on  him  the  title  of  LL.  D.  In  London  he 
found  a  generous  and  kind  patron  in  Lord  Petre. 
He  died  the  26th  February  1802,  aged  sixty-five. 

Geddes  published  a  translation  of  the  O.  T.  in 
two  volumes  4to,  1792,  1797,  containing  the  books 
from  Genesis  to  RulL  In  1800  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Ileh-ruf  Scrip- 
tures. Death  prevented  him  from  finishing  what 
he  had  begun.  His  version  of  the  Psalms,  printed 
as  far  as  Psalm  cxviiu  at  his  death,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1807. 

The  Bible,  as  edited  by  Geddes,  contains  a  new 
translation,  with  a  corrected  text  of  the  original, 
various  readings,  explanatory  notes,  and  critical 
oliservations.  The  work  itself  was  preceded  by  a 
Prospectus ^  1 51  pages  4to,  1786;  by  a  supplement 
to  the  prospectus  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
I>ord  Bishop  of  London,  87  pages,  4to,  1787  ;  by  a 
general  answer  to  the  queries,  counsels,  etc.,  which 
had  been  offered  to  him,  etc.,  1790.  An  address 
to  the  public,  25  pages  4I0,  was  issued  in  1793,  in 
consequence  of  the  severe  remarks  made  upon  his 
work  and  himself.  In  1794  he  published  a  reply  to 
the  pastoral  letter  of  the  vicars  apostolic  who  had 
condemned  his  translation,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Bishop  Dougla*?,  55  pages  4to.  It  is  necessary  to 
read  these  pamphlets  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  man,  and  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated. 

The  work  by  which  he  is  known  shews  great 
learning,  taste,  and  ingenuity.  Besides  being  an 
excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  as  numerous 
publications  attest,  Geddes  was  familiar  with  the 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  was  well  versed  in  Hebrew,  knew  the  princi- 
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pies  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  was  able  to  apply 
them.  His  character  was  that  of  a  warm-hearted, 
independent,  honest  man,  who  followed  truth,  as 
far  as  he  thought  he  saw  it,  with  a  fearless  mind. 
It  is  matter  of  regret  that  he  should  have  in- 
dulged here  and  there  in  remarks  which  betray  a 
levity  and  scepticism  calculated  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  His  own  church  persecuted  him 
as  a  heretic  Protestants  looked  upon  him  in  the 
same  light  and  stood  aloof;  or  they  attacked  a 
man  far  their  superior  in  attainments.  His  life 
was  written  by  Mason  Good,  1803,  8vo. — S.  D. 

GEDEON.    [Gideon.] 

GEDER  rnS;  Sept  ro5^p),oneoftheancient  cities 

of  Canaan  captured  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  13).  It 
appears  to  be  identical  with  Gederah  or  Gederothaim 
(mnil  and  D^n*in3)i  situated  in  the  Shephelah,  and 

allotted  to  Judah  (xv.  36).  It  probably  stood  in  or 
hear  the  valley  of  Elah,  as  it  is  joined  with  Socoh; 
but  the  site  has  not  been  identified.  It  would 
seem  also  to  be  the  same  place  written  Gedor  0*1^) 
in  I  Chron.  iv.  39,  and  Gederoth  (nini)  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  18.  Eusebius  mentions  Gedur  (Fedoi^p)  a 
large  village  ten  miles  from  Diospolis  on  the  road 
to  Eleutheropolis  {Onomast.  s.  v.)  This,  however, 
is  too  far  north.  It  may  be  that  which  he  speaks 
of  in  the  region  of  Aelia  (Jerusalem),  *  at  the  Tere- 
binth.' If  we  interpret  this  with  Raumer  *  Vailis 
Terebinthiy'  *Vallev  of  Elah,*  the  situation  will 
agree  exactly  with  that  of  Geder.  See,  however, 
Keil  on  Josh.  xv.  36. — ^J.  L.  P. 

GEDERAII,    properly    THE    GEDERAH 
(rman  ;  Sept  TdhTipa)^  a  town  in  the  low  country 

of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  probably  the  place  de- 
scribed in  the  Onomast.  (s.  v.  Gahedur)  as  *  hodie 
vocatus  Gedrus,  vicus  pergrandis  in  decimo  millia- 
rio  Diospoleos  pergentibus  Eleutheropolim  ; '  for 
all  the  other  cities  mentioned  in  the  context,  the 
site  of  which  has  been  discovered,  stand  between 
Diospolis  and  Eleutheropolis.  The  Gentile  name 
from  this  is^nnS,  Gederaihite  (i  Chron.  xil  4). — t 

GEDEROTH  (ni"na ;  Sept.  Vehhibp),  a  city  in 

••  • 

the  plain  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41),  and  one 
of  those  which  the  Philistines  took  from  king 
Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  —J.  K. 

GEDEROTH  (nnnS;  Sept.  ra«ijp<i(?).   A  town 

of  Judah  in  the  Shephelah,  but  lying  south  of  the 
preceding,  and  probably  not  far  from  Eleuthero- 
polis. Josabad  the  Geaerathite  was  one  of  David's 
followers;  but  he  was  a  Benjamite,  and  could 
scarcely  be  from  this  place  (i  Chron.  xil  4).  The 
site  is  unknown. — ^J.  L.  P. 

GEDEROTHAIM   (D^n'n^ia),   a  town   in    the 

low  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36).  The  LXX. 
regard  the  word  as  connected  with  the  preceding 
word  Gederah,  and  render  it  by  naX  At  ^xaiiXets 
oiVr^y.  Winer  looks  on  it  as  an  ancient  gloss,  on 
the  ground  that  the  number  of  the  cities  is  given 
as  fourteen,  whereas,  if  Gederothaim  be  reckoned 
one,  the  numl)er  ^nll  be  fifteen  ;  but  the  sarne  dis- 
crepancy occurs  elsewhere  (comp.,  for  a  glaring  in- 
stance, ver.  32),  and  is  best  explained  by  supjws- 
ing  that  some  names  were  added  by  a  later  hand 
without  a  corresponding  change  being  made  in  the 
number  (Keil  on  Joshua,  p.  379)— t 
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GEDI  (^3),  the  young  of  the  goat,  a  kid.  The 

name  is  derived  by  Fitrst  from  the  obsolete  verb 
m^i  to  cast  forth,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  foetus^  but  was  afterwards  restricted  to  one 
kind,  that  of  the  goat.  Gesenius  traces  it  to  iTTJ, 
to  crop^  and  supposes  the  name  was  given  to  it 
from  its  cropping  the  herbage.  Both  etymologies 
are  purely  conjectural  The  phrase  D^tyH  ^3,  kid 
of  the  goats,  is  frequently  used.  The  reason  of 
this  Kimchi  finds  in  the  generic  sense  of  ^X  as 
applicable  originally  to  the  young  either  of  the 
sheep  or  goat,  so  that  it  re<^uired  the  addition  of 
D^tyn  to  specialise  its  meanmg,  until  it  came  by 
usage  to  denote  only  the  latter.  Ibn  Ezra  thinks 
the  addition  was  made  because  the  gedi,  being  yet 
tender,  could  not  be  separated  from  its  mother. 
The  flesh  of  the  kid  was  esteemed  a  delicacy  by 
the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxviL  9,  14,  17 ;  Judg.  vi  19; 
xiil  15,  etc.) — W.  L.  A.  ' 

GEDOR  n^ni ;  Sept.  Teici/)).     A  town  in  the 

• 

mountains  of  Judah,  grouped  with  llalhul  and 
Bethzur  (Josh.  xv.  58).  Its  site  is  doubtless  marked 
by  the  ruined  villap^e  of  JedAr^  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  bleak  ridge,  eight  nules  north  of  Hebron,  and 
about  two  west  of  the  road  leading  to  Jerusalem. 
This  was  the  native  place  of  some  of  David's  fol- 
lowers (i  Chron.  xiL  7).  It  seems  doubtful  whether  it 
be  the  Gedor  of  i  Chron.  iv.  39 ;  for  it  is  there  said 
that  some  Simeonites  *  went  to  the  entrance  of  Gedor, 
unto  the  east  side  of  the  valle^  (K^j) ;  but  there  is  no 
valley  at  Jeddr  [Geder].  See  Robinson's  B.  R.^ 
IL  13 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  313.— J.  L.  P. 

GEH AZI  (^}n||,  vision-valley;  Sept  Ticit),  a  ser- 
vant of  Elisha,  whose  entire  confidence  he  enjoyed 
[Elisha].  He  personally  appears  in  remincting 
his  master  of  the  best  mode  of^  rewarding  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Shunamite  (2  Kings  iv.  14) ;  he  was 
present  at  the  interview  in  which  the  Shunamite 
made  known  to  the  prophet  that  her  son  was  dead, 
and  was  sent  forward  to  lay  Elisha's  staff  on  the 
child's  face,  which  he  did  without  effect  (2  Kings 
iv.  31) ;  and  when  Elisha,  with  a  noble  disin- 
terestc^dness,  declined  the  rich  gifts  pressed  upon 
him  by  the  illustrious  leper  whom  he  had  heated, 
Gehazi,  feeling  distressed  that  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  gratitude  of  Naa- 
maan  had  been  so  wiliully  thrown  away,  ran  after 
the  retiring  chariots^  and  requested,  in  his  master's 
name,  a  portion  of  the  gifts  which  had  before 
been  refused,  on  the  ground  that  visitors  had  just 
arrived  for  whom  he  was  unable  to  provide.  Hav- 
ing deposited  his  spoil  in  a  place  of  safety,  he 
again  appeared  before  Elisha,  whose  honour  he 
had  so  seriously  compromised.  His  master,  knowing 
what  had  happened,  denounced  his  crime,  and 
passed  upon  him  the  terrible  doom,  that  the  leprosy 
of  which  Naaman  had  been  cured,  should  cleave  to 
him  and  his  for  ever  (2  Kings  v.  20-27) ;  B.C.  894. 

We  afterwards  find  Gehazi  recounting  to  king 
Jo  ram  the  great  deeds  of  Elisha,  and,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  it  so  happened  that  when  he  was 
relating  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  Shunamite's. 
son,  the  very  woman  with  her  son  appeared  before 
the  king  to  claim  her  house  and  lands,  which  had 
been  usurped  while  she  had  been  absent  abroad 
during  the  recent  famine.  Struck  by  the  coinci- 
dence, the  king  immediately  granted  her  applica- 
tion (2  Kings  viil  1-6).   As  lepers  were  compelled 


to  live  apart  outside  the  towns,  and  were  not  al- 
lowed to  come  too  near  to  uninfected  persons, 
some  difficulty  has  arisen  with  respect  to  Gehazi's 
interview  with  the  king.  Several  answers  occur. 
The  interview  may  have  taken  place  outside  the 
town,  in  a  garden  or  garden-house  ;  and  the  king 
may  have  kept  Gehazi  at  a  distance,  with  the 
usual  precautions  which  custom  dictated.  Some 
even  suppose  that  the  incident  is  misplaced,  and 
actually  occurred  before  Gehazi  was  smitten  with 
leprosy.  Others  hasten  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion, and  allege  the  probability  that  the  leper  had 
then  repented  of  his  crime,  and  had  been  restored 
to  health  by  his  master  [Lepers]. — ^J.  K. 

GEHENNA.    [Hinnom,  Valley  of.] 

GEIER,  Martin,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Leipzig,  April  24th,  16 14.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  his  native  place,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Strasbuig,  Jena,  and  Wittenberg.  In  1639  he 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Leipzig,  and  sub- 
sequently pastor,  superintendent,  and  professor  of 
theology.  In  1665  he  reluctantly  removed  to  Dres- 
den as  Oberhof-prediger  and  Kirchenrath.  He 
died  at  Freybuzg,  August  22d,  1681.  Geier  pub- 
lished a  Commentary  on  the  Psalter,  1666,  4to,  2 
vols. ;  on  Daniel,  1660,  4to ;  on  Proverbs,  1663, 
4to ;  and  on  Ecclesiastes,  1665,  4ta  De  luctu 
Hebrnorum  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1656,  8vo.  These 
works  are  now  forgotten,  having  been  superseded 
long  ago  by  briefer  and  better  treatises. — S.  D. 

GELILOTH  iS^M,  pL  of  nW«,  literally  or- 

cles  or  circuits,  from  the  root  T^S,  to  roll).    It 

occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  five  times  (the  sing, 
form  once  besides),  twice  in  reference  to  the  Philis- 
tines, Josh,  xiil  2,  A.  V.  '  borders  of  the  Philistines,' 
LXX.  6pia,  ^vlumelit ;  Joel  iv.  3  [A.  V.  iiL  4], 
'coasU  of  Palestine,'  LXX.  TaXtXcUa  i:KKo4t6\iaiH- 
where  Henderson  remarks  that  the  Geliloth  '  were 
properly  provinces,'  i.e,  the  five  of  the  Philistines ; 
— twice  in  relation  to  the  Jordan,  Josh.  xxiL  10, 
11;  A.  v.,  *  borders  of  Jordan;'  LXX.,  TdkwbJi 
ToO  ^lopSdyov; — once  absolutely,  Josh.  xviiL  17; 
where  alone  the  word  appears  in  the  A.  V. ;  the 
border  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  '  was  drawn  from 
the  north  and  went  forth  to  En-Shemesh,  and  went 
forth  toward  Geliloth,  which  is  over  against,  nb^, 

the  going  up  of  Adummim.*  The  LXX.  has 
here  FaXcXctf^;  the  Vulg.  tumulos.  As  in  the 
description  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah, 
which  was  identical  at  this  part  with  the  south  ol 
Benjamin,  Gilgal  is  substituted  for  Geliloth,  with 
the  same  specification  as  over  against,  PDJ,  Ad- 
ummim (Josh.  XV.  7) ;  and  as  Geliloth  never 
occurs  again  in  this  locality  (?)  it  has  been  con- 
eluded  by  some  that  Gilgal  is  the  correct  reading 
(See  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible).  But  Canon  Stan- 
ley remarks  :  '  A  place  called  GelHoth  is  men- 
tioned (Josh.  xviiL  17),  which,  as  far  as  the  imper- 
fect indications  of  the  text  allow,  seems  to  be  close 
to  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley'  {Sin,  and  Pai,^ 
489, 3d  ed. )    The  singular  form  of  the  word  occurs 

Ezek.  xlvii  8—*  These  waters  flow  forth  Jl^fT^K, 

•  •  • 

towards  the  circle,  or  border,  the  eastern  (namely, 
of  the  Jordan),  and  descend  on  the  Arabah,  and 
come  to  the  sea,  and  having  come  mto  the  sea,  its 
waters  shall  even  be  healecr  [Arabah].    Here  we 
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gladly  avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  Stanley's  aid  : — *  Cic- 
car  and  Geliloth.  These  two  curious  terms  (in  the 
£.  V.  rendered  *  plain,'  or  r^on,  though  occa- 
sionally vdth  a  wider  application),  usually  denote 
the  Jordan  valley,  appliea  respectively  to  its  lower 
and  upper  stage.  It  is  tempting  to  derive  this 
usage  (with  Rdand,  p.  274)  from  the  windings  of 
the  stream  ;  and  it  is  not,  at  any  rate,  impossible 
that  this  may  have  suggested  or  confirmed  the  in- 
variable use  of  'ciccar*  for  the  circular  oasis  of 
Jericho  and  the  five  cities.  In  later  times,  no 
doubt,  the  words  were  taken  merely  as  provincial 
terms  for  *r<^on,*  and  as  such  were  translated  in  the 
LXX.,  and  in  the  N.T.,  ij  Tcplxupot,  *  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood' '  {St'n,  and  Pal.,  p.  2S4). 
'  Geliloth  is  distinguished  from  Ciccar,  which  will 
rather  mean  the  circle  of  vegetation  or  dwellings, 
gathered  round  the  bends  and  reaches  of  the  river. 
The  word  may  perhaps  find  an  analogy  in  the 
Scotch  term  '  links,*  wnich  has  both  the  meanings 
of  Geliloth,  being  used  of  the  snake-like  windings  of 
a  stream,  as  well  as  with  the  derived  meaning  of 
a  coast  or  shore'  {Sin.  and  PaL,  p.  489). — I.  J. 

GEMARA.     [Talmud.] 

GEMARIAH  (rnoj,  Gini-perfecUd ;  SepL  Ta- 

•  •        • 

Mo/^as),  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  a  scribe  of  the 
temple  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim.  Baruch  read 
aloud  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  to  the  people  at 
the  official  chamber  of  Gemariah,  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  new  gate  of  the  temple  built  by  king 
Jotham  ( Jer.  xxxvi.  10 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xv.  35). 
Gemariah's  son  Michaiah  having  reported  this  to 
his  father,  Baruch  was  invited  to  repeat  the  read- 
ing at  the  scribes'  chamber  in  the  palace,  before 
Gemariah  and  other  scribes  and  councillors,  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  king  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  10-26).     B.C  607. 

2.  Gemariah,  son  of  Hilkiah,  who,  with  £la- 
sah,  son  of  Shaphan,  was  sent  to  Babylon  by 
king  2^ekiah  with  his  tribute-money  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. He  also  took  charge  of  a  letter  from 
Jeremiah  to  the  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon,  warn* 
ing  them  against  the  false  prophets  who  deluded 
them  by  promises  of  a  speedy  return  to  their  own 
land  (Jer.  xxix.  3,  4).     B.C.  599.— J.  K. 

GEMS.     [Stones,  Precious.] 

GENEALOGY.  A  thread  of  geneal<^  runs 
through  the  Bible,  beginning  from  Adam  and  end- 
ing in  Jesus  Christ.  But  while  this  principal  line 
through  God's  Providence  has  been  preserved 
entire,  the  branches  which  spread  out  from  it  are 
for  the  most  abruptly  cut  off,  and  although  we 
often  find  several  such  threads  nmning  parallel 
to  each  other  for  a  time,  their  connection  with  the 
principal  line  is  often  invisible,  and  their  order 
in  many  places  is  tangled  and  disturbed,  so  that, 
generally  speaking,  we  must  be  content  to  gather 
some  notion  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Hebrews 
from  a  broken  and  imperfect  tissue. 

That  such  an  acknowledgment  should  be  made 
respecting  matter  contained  in  the  Bible  may  seem 
surprising,  but  the  compilation  and  preservation  of 
genealogical  tables  is  a  matter  which  God  has 
evidently  been  pleased  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
man ;  as  He  has  invested  him  with  various  powers 
for  his  personal  preservation  and  comfort,  so  He 
has  endued  him  with  a  disposition  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  lines  of  ancestry  from  which  he  is  descended. 


and  He  has  made  this  disposition  subservient  to 
His  great  purpose  of  mercy  towards  mankind,  by 
letting  it  afford  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
in  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  He  has  made  these  matters  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  revelation  or  interfered  miracu- 
lously to  preserve  them.  If,  however,  we  make 
allowance  for  the  errors  which  may  have  intro- 
duced themselves  into  these  records,  the  occasional 
ambiguity  of  their  form,  and  their  liability  to  muti- 
lation and  displacement,  holding  with  some  of  the 
most  pious  and  respected  commentators  *  that  these 
are  thmgs  which  the  Holy  Spirit  allowed  the  inspired 
penman  to  *  take  as  he  found  them,*  and  if  we  bring 
to  bear  upon  them  those  principles  of  criticism  which 
we  apply  to  other  ancient  documents,  we  may  find 
in  their  study  much  to  interest  and  enlighten  us. 

The  subject  presents  itself  to  our  consideration 
in  two  great  divisions.  The  one  reaching  from  the 
creation  to  the  settlement  of  Jacob's  sons  ua  Egypt, 
the  other  from  the  settlement  in  Egypt  to  the  birth 
of  Christ 

First  Division.  Thematter  of  the  first  division 
is  full  and  complete,  and  remarkably  confirmed  by 
general  history  and  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
But  we  notice  in  limine  a  wide  difference  between 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  one  im- 
portant particular:  viz.,  the  length  of  the  genera- 
/«;«j,+both  of  the  antediluvian  and  the  postdiluvian 
patriarchs,  the  Hebrew  text  making  six  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, and  seven  of  the  postdiluvians,  one  hun- 
dred years  younger  than  the  Septuagint  at  the  birth 
of  their  respective  sons,  the  effect  of  which  curtail- 
ment of  the  generations  is  to  shorten  the  whole 
time  from  Adsmi  to  Tenth  by  1300  years.  Without 
entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question,  it  may 
be  stated  that  although  the  reckoning  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  is  the  one  adopted  in  our  A.  V.,  the  best 
modem  authorities  concur  with  Eusebius  and  other 
Fathers  of  the  Church  in  holding  that  the  Septua- 
gint expresses  what  was  originally  recorded  by  the 
inspired  penman,  and  that  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  was  purposely  altered  within  the  first  century 
after  the  death  of  Christ.  Whatever  other  reasons 
there  may  be  for  accepting  the  longer  in  preference 
to  the  shorter  generations,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  long  lives  of  the 
patriarchs,  they  are  the  more  natural.  The  longer 
the  life,  the  longer  would  be  the  period  of  attaining 
to  maturity,  and  it  would  seem  as  unlikely  for  a 
man  whose  natural  duration  of  life  was  900  years, 
to  have  a  son  at  90,  as  for  one  whose  natural  dura- 
tion of  life  is  80  to  have  a  son  at  8.  If  this 
principle  holds  good,  the  Septuagint  account  must 
be  preferred,  especially  in  reference  to  the  post- 
diluvian patriarchs,  as  the  disproportion  between 
their  ages  at  begetting  sons,  and  the  length  of  their 
lives  is-  still  greater,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  antediluvians.  Viewed  in 
relation  to  the  usefulness  of  the  study  of  genealogy 
this  is  an  important  consideration,  for,  if  a  reason- 
able time  is  fixed  as  the  probable  length  of  a 
generation,  it  supplies  us  with  a  rough  but  very 
useful  time-measure  to  settle  on  the  one  hand  the 
probable  number  of  years  between  one  event  and 
another,  if  we  know  the  number  of  generations 

*  Sec  Matthew  Henry  on  I  Chron.  viiL  i ; 
Thomas  Scott,  Acts  xiii.  20;  Adam  Clarke,  i 
Chron.  viL  6. 

t  See  article  Generation. 
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between  them,  or  on  the  other,  to  form  a  probable 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  generations  if  we  know 
the  number  of  years. 

The  fact  of  highest  importance  which  the  Bible 
records  in  reference  to  the  antediluvian  race, 
I)esides  the  death  of  Abel,  the  translation  of  Enoch, 
and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  sons  of  Lamech,  is 
the  grand  contrast  between  the  families  of  Seth  and 
of  Clin,  the  one  beii^  called  children  of  God,  the 
other  children  of  men — a  contrast  which  runs 
through  the  whole  history  of  roan,  and  is  the  great 
subject  matter  of  divine  revelation.  It  also  gives 
us  the  account  of  the  moral  d^eneracy  of  the  sons 
of  God  in  consequence  of  the  alliances  which  they 
formed  with  the  daughters  of  men.  But  we  obtain 
some  interesting  traditions  respecting  this  time 
from  Arabian  and  other  sources,  as,  lor  instance, 
that  the  &mily  of  Seth,  under  the  name  of  Egregori 
or  Watchers,  inhabited  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Armenia ;  that  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  in  whose 
time  men  began  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of 
the  Ijord  (Gen.  L  26,  marg.)  was  a  great  philo- 
sopher and  astronomer,  and  forbade  the  mixture 
of  his  race  with  that  of  Cain;  that  Cainan  his 
grandson  was  a  king,  sage,  and  prophet,  who  fore- 
told the  flood,  and  left  his  prophecy  written  on 
tables  of  stone ;  that  Mahaleel,  the  next  in  descent, 
mode  his  children  swear  by  the  blood  of  Abel 
that  they  would  not  descend  from  their  mountain- 
ous abode  to  form  alliances  with  the  posterity  of 
Cain,  who  dwelt  in  the  plains  of  Chusistan  or 
Susiana,  and  that  about  1070  years  after  the  creation, 
iQ  the  days  of  Jared,  and  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances, xoo  Sethites  descended  from  their  hills,  and 
by  their  union  with  the  female  Cainites,  became  the 
fathers  of  that  violent  and  heaven  defying  race* 
which  was  eventually  swept  away  by  the  deluge. 

We  have  also  various  statements  respecting  this 
early  time  in  the  fragments  of  Sanchoniathon  and 
Berosus.  The  former,  whose  writings,  however, 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  tells  us  that  Genos,  the 
Cain  of  Scripture,  with  Genea  his  wife,  used  in 
seasons  of  drought  to  raise  their  hands  to  the  sun 
as  Lord  of  Heaven,  thus  indicating  the  existence 
among  the  antediluvians  of  that  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  revival  of  which  not 
long  after  the  flood  Job  regarded  with  such  abhor- 
rence (Job.  xxxL  26).  He  also  speaks  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  the  birth  of  giants,  and  the 
adoration  of  the  images  of  deceased  heroes,  but 
takes  no  notice  of  the  deluge.  Berosus,  whose 
authenticity  is  undoubted,  and  who  drew  the  mate- 
rials of  his  history  from  archives  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Belus,  being  himself  priest  of  Belus  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  gives  an  account 
of  the  creation  and  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
corresponding  with  that  of  Moses ;  and  after  enume- 
rating a  dynasty  which  reigned  in  Babylonia  before 
the  deluge,  and  which  some  recognise  as  the  race 
that  sprang  from  the  union  of  the  sons  of  God  with 
the  daughters  of  men,  tells  of  the  building  of  an 
enormous  ark  by  the  pious  Xisuthrus,  who,  with  a 
few  companions,  was  preserved  alive,  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  perished  in  the  waters.  Berosus,  like 
Moses,  makes  the  ark  rest  after  the  deluge  on  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  from  whence  the  com- 
panions of  Xisuthrus  descended  again  by  his  direc- 

*  Gigantes  autem,  quid  aliud  fuisse  credendum 
est,  quam  hominum  quandam  impiam  gentem  Deos 
n;.'ijantes.  — Macrobius. 


tion  to  Babylonia,  he  himself  being  taken  up  to 
dwell  with  the  gods. 

The  loth  and  nth  chapters  of  Genesis  carry  on 
the  patriarchal  genealocpes  from  the  deluge  to  the 
call  of  Abraham.  The  first  of  these  chapters,  which 
the  reader  should  have  before  him  in  stud3ring  this 
page,  is  called  Toldoth  B*nei  Noach,  a  wonderful 
nistorical  record,  which  has  extorted  the  admiration 
of  all  modem  ethnologists,  who  continually  And  in 
it  anticipations  of  their  greatest  discoveries. 

1.  For  instance,  in  3ie  first  generation  of  the 
sons  of  Japhet,  eldest  sonjof  No&,  the  lapetus  of 
Greek  mythology,  we  find  Gomer,  whence  the 
Cimmerii,  Cimbri,  and  Cymry  or  Welsh,  whence 
also  the  names  Cambria  and  Cumberland;  and 
according  to  many  great  authorities  cited  by  Faber, 
the  whole  Celtic  race — Magog  the  probable  ances- 
tor of  the  Moguls — Madai  of  the  Medes — Javan  of 
the  lonians  or  early  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the 
Hindu  Yavanas.  In  this  conjunction  of  the  Medes 
with  the  Cimbri  and  the  Greeks,  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  great  discovery  of  Schlegel, 
expressed  in  the  word  Indo-European^  regarding 
the  affinity  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  with 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-Persic  stock.  Tubal  has  been 
recognised  in  Tobolsk,  Mesheck  in  Muscovy  and 
Moscow,  Tiraz  in  Thrace. 

The  name  of  Ashkenaz,  the  eldest  son  of  Gomer, 
has  been  traced  in  Sacagena,  or  Sacassena  (a  pro- 
vince of  Armenia),  whence  perhaps  Saxons — in  the 
Ascanitici  of  the  Pal  us  Mceotis — in  Axenus,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Euxine — in  Scandia  or 
Scandinavia — and  in  Scania,  a  modem  province  of 
Sweden.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  Germany 
is  now  called  Ashkenaz  by  the  Rabbis.  Elishah,  the 
eldest  son  of  Javan,  may  have  given  his  name  to 
Elis,  a  city  of  the  Peloponnessus,  Tarshish  to  Tarsus 
of  Cilicia,  or  Tartessus  in  Spain.  The  Kittim,  or 
Chittim,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  the  Dodanim  were  perhaps  the  Dardani. 

2.  Ham  is  the  next  mentioned  son  of  Noah.  It  has 
been  usual  to  consider  all  his  descendants  as  aflected 
by  the  curse  pronounced  on  his  youngest  son 
Canaan,  but  neither  the  facts  of  history  nor  the 
words  of  Scripture  bear  out  this  view.  Cush,  his 
eldest  son,  settled  in  Ethiopia,  from  whence  his 
descendants  spread  through  the  south  of  Arabia 
upwards  to  Chusistan  or  Susiana.  This,  which 
has  always  been  the  traditional  belief  respecting  the 
descendants  of  Cush,  has  received  the  fullest  con- 
firmation from  the  recently  discovered  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  which  clearly  establish  an  ethnic  con- 
nection between  the  Ethiopians  or  Cushites,  who 
adjoined  Egypt,  and  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia.  The  names  of  the  sons  of  Cush,  Seba, 
Havilab,  etc.,  and  of  his  grandsons  Sheba  and 
Dedan,  may  be  traced  in  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and 
Idumea,  and  fall  in  with  the  discovery  that  there 
are  two  races  of  Arabs,  the  one  Cushite,  which 
colonised  Arabia  from  Ethiopia,  and  were  known 
in  after  ages  as  the  Homerites  or  Himyerites,  the 
other,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  descended  from 
Shem.  Cush  is  also  believed  to  be  the  progenitor 
of  the  Goths,  the  Scyths,  and  the  Scots.  Mizraim, 
or  Mizr,  the  second  son  of  Ham,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Egyptians,  and,  in  the  names  of  his  sons, 
Ludim,  Anamim,  etc.,  we  recognise  the  inhabitants 
of  various  parts  of  Egypt  or  the  adjoining  regions 
of  Africa,  following  a  general  direction  from  the 
Mediterranean  southwards.  The  most  recent  opinion 
respecting  the  descendants  of  Phut  is  that  they  were 
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the  Budit  of  Herodotus,  a  distinct  Median  tribe  of 
Scyths,  the  Putivi  of  the  Persian,  and  the  Budu  of 
the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  Among  the  sons  of 
Canaan  we  recognize  as  well  the  names  of  places 
on  the  coast  of  Syria  as  of  the  tribes  with  which 
the  people  of  Israel  were  brought  into  conflict  after 
they  entered  the  promised  land,  and  some  of  them 
appear  to  be  rather  local  designations  than  names 
of  persons.  The  general  direction  of  these  settle- 
ments is  from  south  to  north. 

The  only  names  of  men  given  in  the  third  gene- 
ration of  Ham*s  posterity  are  Sheba  and  Dedan, 
the  sons  of  Kaamah,  and  the  object  of  naming 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  was  to  introduce 
Nimrod,  who,  he  doubts  not,  was  the  son  of 
Sheba,  and  gveat-giandson  of  Cush,  and  supports 
his  opinion  by  the  testimony  of  Abulfaragi.  He 
also  supposes  the  name  Nimrod  (meaning  the 
rebel)^  to  be  a  parody  on  his  true  name  Nin, 
which  we  recognise  in  Ninus  and  Nineveh,  of 
which  he  was  the  builder,  according  to  the  mar- 
ginal reading  of  Gen.  x.  1 1.  He  appears  to  have 
subdued  in  succession  the  descendants  of  Ar- 
phaxad,  settled  in  Babylonia,  and  the  descendants 
of  Asshur,  settled  in  the  country  which  afterwards 
became  the  centre  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  He  is 
considered  to  be  the  Orion  of  Greek  mythology, 
the  Belus  of  history,  and  the  Bala  Rama  of  the 
Hindus.  This  coincides  with  the  view  taken  above 
of  his  descent  from  Raamah. 

We  also  class  with  this  generation  the  Philis- 
tim,  said  (Gen.  x.  14)  to  have  come  out  of  the 
Casluhim.  But  they  are  also  said  to  have  come 
from  Caphtor  (Amos  ix.  7),  and  are  called  Caph- 
torim  (Deut.  ii.  23).  Hence  it  has  been  supposed 
that  there  may  have  been  a  transposition  of  the 
words  Casluhim  and  Caphtorim  in  Gen.  x.  14. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  passages  which 
implies  lineal  descent  either  from  Casluhim  or 
Caphtorim,  and  if  the  seat  of  the  Casluhim  were, 
as  IS  commonly  supposed,  to  tlie  east  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  the  Philistim  would  necessarily  pass 
through  and  *  come  out  of  them,'  in  coming  from 
Caphtor  into  Palestine.  Hales  tells  us  that  Pales- 
tine in  the  Sanscrit  is  Pali-sthan,  and  signifies 
shepherd-land^  and  he  argues  from  Herodotus, 
Manetho,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus, 
that  the  Philistim  were  a  branch  of  the  Palibothri 
(the  name  given  by  Pliny  to  the  Paliputras  of  the 
Hindus),  who  passed  from  India  through  Arabia 
into  Eg>'pt,  where  they  established  a  dynasty,  and 
were  called  Hycsos  or  shepherd-kings,  but  were 
eventually  expelled  a  short  time  before  the  settle- 
ment of  Jacob's  family  in  Goshen. 

3.  The  sons  of  Shem  are  also  enumerated  in  geo- 
graphical order,  the  first  named  being  Elam,  who 
gave  his  name  to  Elymais,  a  district  on  the  Choas- 
pes  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  whose  diief  city, 
Susa,  was  afterwards  the  head  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. One  of  his  descendants,  Chedorlaomer  (the 
Kudur  Mabbuk,  ravager  of  the  west^  of  the  re- 
cently discovered  inscriptions),  conquered  Canaan 
— Lightfoot  says,  in  reliance  on  the  prophecy  which 
made  Canaan  the  servant  of  Shem — and  was  him- 
self  conquered  by  Abraham.  Asshur  occupied  the 
country  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions  con- 
firms the  reading  of  the  text  (rather  than  the 
mai^n)  of  Gen.  x.  11,  that  Lower  Babylonia 
having  been  the  original  seat  of  Semitic  power,  it 
spread  northwards  and  westwards,  Asshur  going 


forth  out  of  Shinar  to  buOd  Nineveh,  Abraham 
passing  y^-^;!/!  Ur  by  Charran  into  Syria.  Arphaxad 
occupied  the  plain  of  Shinar  east  and  west  of  the 
Tigris.  Bochart  recognises  the  name  in  the  Assy- 
rian district  of  Arrapachitis.  Josephus  says  the 
Chaldees  were  anciently  called  after  nim  Arphaxa- 
deans  («'.&,  their  old  name  Chasdtm  is  derived  from 
the  final  letters  of  PLrpSichshad),*  This  appears 
more  reasonable  than  to  derive  their  name  from 
Chesedy  the  nepheiv  of  Abraham.  Lud  is  supposed 
to  have  given  his  name  to  Lydia ;  Aram  certainly 
gave  his  to  the  high  table-land  e\tending  eastward 
from  the  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates,  which  was 
afterwards  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  cf  Syria.  His 
son  Uz  was  the  founder  of  Damascus,  and  Gether 
is  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  the  Itureans. 

The  ixth  chapter  of  Genesis  gives  the  lineal 
descent  of  the  patriarchs  from  Shem  to  Abraham. 
In  this  line  the  LXX.  inserts  a  second  Cainan  be- 
tween Arphaxad  and  Sala.  Here,  however,  tlie 
Hebrew  text  is  generally  preferred,  though  that  of 
the  LXX.  is  adopted  by  St.  Luke.  In  the  days  of 
Pel^,  fourth  in  descent  from  Shem,  *the  earth 
was  divided'  by  that  great  migratory  movement 
which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  and  the  results  of  which  are  given  in 
the  lom  chapter,  and  it  is  argued,  in  favour  of  the 
longer  generations  of  the  Septuagint,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  could  hardly  have  been 
numerous  enough  to  require  this  dispersion  so 
soon  as  100  years  after  the  deluge,  ana  also  that 
the  influence  of  Noah  and  Shem,  who,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  account,  were  both  alive  in  Peleg's 
days,  must  have  been  sufficient  to  restrain  their 
posterity  from  that  godless  conduct  which  brought 
upon  them  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  in  the  genealogical  table, 
extending  from  Abraham  to  the  sons  of  Jacob,  is 
the  age  of  Terah  at  Abraham's  birth.  It  is  stated 
in  Gen.  xi.  26  that  '  Terah  lived  seventv  years,  and 
begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran  ;'  afterwards,  at 
verse  32,  it  is  said,  *  the  days  of  Terah  were  two 
hundred  and  five  years,  and  Terah  died  in  Haran ;' 
and  again  (Gen.  xiL  4),  'and  Khmn.'wz&  seventy  atui 
five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran.' 
Now  we  collect  from  Acts  vii.  4  that  Abram 
did  not  leave  Haran  till  after  the  death  of  Terah, 
when,  had  he  been  bom  when  Terah  was  70,  he 
must  have  been  135  years  old.  But.  this  difficulty 
disappears  at  once,  u  we  adopt  the  solution  of  it, 
which  has  been  universally  received  by  the  best 
commentators  since  it  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Archbishop  Usher,  viz.,  that  Abraham  was  not 
the  eldest,  but  in  all  probability,  as  is  acknow- 
ledged by  several  of  the  Rabbis,  the  youngest  son 
of  Terah,  and  bom  when  he  was  130  years  old, 
and  possibly  by  another  wife.  This  is  quite  in 
accoitiance  with  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
earliest  Rabbinical  and  Christian  expositors  that 
Sarah  was  the  same  as  Iscah  (the  grand-i^iLVL^xtt 
of  the  father  of  Abraham,  Qen.  xx.  12).  Another 
point  of  interest  is  the  time  of  Jacob's  marriage 
with  Leah.  If  we  suppose  with  some  that  tins 
marriage  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  expiration 
of  his  first  seven  years'  servitude,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  had  great-grandchildren 
(Gen.  xlvi  12,  17)  at  the  time  of  his  going  down 
into  Egypt  Hence  those  w^o  hold  this  opinion 
have  imagined  that  he  remained  at  Padan-Araxn 

*  The  marginal  reading  for  Arphaxad,  Gen.  x.  22. 
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for  hotf  periods  of  twenty  years  {see  Adam  Clarke  on 
Gen.  xxxL  38).  There  is,  however;  no  sufficient 
authority  for  this  supposition,  and  we  infer  that  he 
married  both  Leah  and  Rachel  in  the  first  year  of 


his  residence  at  Padan-Aram,  and  that  his  wives 
were  given  to  him  in  consideration  of  an  engage^ 
ment  to  serve,  not  of  service  done.  This  gives 
fifty-three  years*  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  till 
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Genealogy  of  Patriarchs,  with  Chronology  of  Principal  Events,  from  birth  of  Terah,  B.C  2283,  to 
death  of  Levi,  b.c.  1774,  according  to  the  views  of  Archbishop  Usher  and  Dr.  Hales  respecting 

^^.  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  and  the  marriage  of  Jacob.  With  the  exception  of  the  date  of 
Levi's  birth,  given  on  the  authority  of  Abulfaragi,  no  dates  are  inserted  which  may  not  be  deduced 
from  daU  contained  in  the  Bible.    The  dates  B.C.  are  those  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales. 
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*  This  supposes  Judah  to  be  about  47  years  old  when  he 
came  into  Lgypt,  a  supposition  partly  based  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Abulfaragi,  who  places  Levi's  birth  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Jacob's  servitude,  axid  consequently  Judah's  not  before 
the  tixik.  But,  if  we  disoense  with  tne  autnority  of  Abul- 
faragi, we  may  suppose  ludah  to  be  born  in  the  foHrtk 
year  of  Jacob's  servitude  (Gen.  xxix.  31),  in  which  case  he 
would  be  49  at  the  descent  into  Egypt,  and  there  would  be 
two  years  more  for  the  occurrence  of  the  events  above 
stated.  It  is  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  this  point  on 
account  of  the  severe  attack  which  Bishop  Colenso  nas  just 
nude  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  which  ne  has  grounded, 
among  other  things,  on  the  assumption  that  Judah  was 
only  43  years  old,  and  that  therefore  Hezron  and  Hamul 
could  not  posiJbly  have  been  bom,  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
scent into  EgypL  This  assumption  is  groimded  by  Bishop 
Colenso  on  tne  supposition  that  Joseph  was  born  in  the 


seventh  year  of  Jacob's  double  marriage  (Critical  Exn- 
mination^  p.  18^,  whereas  the  simplest  mference  from  the 
passages  to  which  he  refers  is  that  he  was  born  in  \\s,/our- 
teenth  year,  as  it  is  there  suted  that  immediately  afler 
Joseph's  birth — 'when  Rachael  had  borne  Joseph'  (Oen. 
XXX.  25,  26j — ^Jacob  applied  for  leave  to  return  to  his  own 
country  as  having  fulnlJed  his — '  fourteen  years' '  (Gen.  xxxi. 
41)  —service.  Tne  sum  of  the  time  from  Jacob's  marriage 
to  the  descent  into  Egypt  is  thus  made  up  according  to  <iur 
theory : — From  marriage  to  birth  of  Josepn  14  years,  from  Jo- 
seph's birth  to  his  becoming  Governor  of  Egypt,  30  years  ( Gen. 
xU.  46),  7  years  of  plenty  and  a  years  of  famine,  9  years,  in 
^%  53y^^rs.  Bishop  Colenso  .shortens  this  time,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  7  years,  and  makes  it  46.  Therefore,  if  J  udah  was  liom 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jacob's  marriage,  he  wa.s,  according  to 
our  theory,  49,  and.  according  to  Bishop  Colenso's,  42,  when 
Hezron  and  Hamul  are  stated  in  Genesis  to  have  been  born. 
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his  migration  to  Egypt,  and  allows  his  sons,  Jadah 
and  Asher,  to  have  grandchildren,  but  only  on  the 
supposition  that  Judadi  was  not  more  than  fifteen 
at  the  birth  of  his  son  Er,  nor  £r  more  than  fifteen 
at  his  marriage  with  Tamar,  nor  Pharez  more  than 
fifteen  at  the  birth  of  llezron  and  Hamul.  Asher 
and  his  son  Beriah  must  also  have  been  under 
twenty  at  their  respective  marriages.  It  has  been 
argued  from  this  that  the  period  of  maturity  could 
not  have  been  later  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs 
than  it  is  at  present  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  very  considerable  and  rapid  diminution  in 
the  length  of  human  life  had  taken  place  by  this 
time,  and  this  may  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  period  of  maturity. 
The  total  number  of  Jacob's  issue  that  came  with 
him  into  Egypt  was  sixty-six,  add  to  this  four,  for 
himself  and  Joseph  and  his  two  sons,  and  we  have 
seventy  (Gen.  xlvi.  27),  add  to  it  nine  for  the  sur- 
viving wives  of  himself,  and  the  eleven  sons  that 
accompanied  him,  and  we  have  seventy-five  (Acts 
viL    14)   for  the  whole  number  that  went  into 

we  must  now  glance  at  the  great  offshoots  from 
the  patriarchal  line.  i.  The  western  and  southern 
regions  of  Arabia  were  colonized  by  the  thirteen  sons 
of Joktan(Gen.  x.  26).  Of  this  there  is  ample  evidence 
both  in  the  traditions  oT  the  Arabians  themselves 
and  in  the  names  of  places  in  their  country.  Uzal 
and  Sheba  were  two  of  Joktan's  sons,  Azal  and 
Sheba  were  the  ancient  names  of  Sana  and  Mareb, 
the  two  chief  cities  of  Yemen.  In  another  of  its 
cities,  Zafari,  or  possibly  in  Dhafar,  on  the  south- 
west of  Arabia,  we  recognize  Sephar,  one  of  their 
boundaries.  According  to  the  sacred  historian — 
'  their  dwelUng  was  from  Mesha  as  thou  goest  unto 
Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East'  (Gen.  x.  30).  The 
position  of  Mesha  has  not  been  settled,  though 
some  have  thought  it  to  be  Mecca.  Sheba  was 
probably  the  ancestor  of  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sheba  (the  modem  Yemen),  whose  queen  came 
to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Hazarmaveth, 
Joktan's  third  son,  gave  his  name  to  the  province  of 
Hadramaut,  and  the  district  of  Khawlan  in  the 
Yemen  preserves  an  evident  trace  of  Havilah,  his 
twelfth.  His  eldest  son,  Almodad,  must  have  been 
the  original  of  the  Mudads  of  the  Arabian  genealo- 
gists, one  of  them  being  reputed  seventh,  and  the 
other  ninth  in  descent  from  J  oktan. 

2.  A  daughter  of  this  second  Mudad  is  said  by  the 
Arabs  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Ishmael,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Egyptian  given 
to  him  by  his  mother  Hagar  was  not  his  only  wife, 
for  his  daughter  Mahalath,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Esau,  is  called  the  sister  of  Nebaioth,  Gen.  xxviii.  9, 
which  seems  to  intimate  that  his  other  sons  were  by 
a  different  mother.  Thus  a  matrimonial  connection 
between  the  first  and  second,  as  well  as  between  the 
second  and  third  offshoot  from  the  patriarchal  line 
is  not  improbable.  The  Nabatheans  who  at  one 
time  occupied  the  countiy  about  Petra  were  probably  ^ 
descended  from  Nebaioth,  as  their  neighbours  the 
Cedreans  were  from  Kedar.  His  twelve  sons  (Gen. 
XXV.  13)  '  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  which  is 
before  Egypt,  as  those  goest  toward  Syria,*  i,  /., 
across  the  Arabian  desert  from  the  north  shore  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  (Havilah)  to  the  north  point  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  (Shur).  The  descendants  of  two  of 
them,  Jetur  and  Naphish,  occupied  that  part  of  the 
desert  bordering  on  the  Jordan,  and  were  in  the 
course  of  time  defeated  with  great  slaughter  and  dis- 


possessed by  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half 
Manasseh  (i  Chron.  v.  18). 

The  sons  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2)  by  Abraham 
were  sent  by  their  father  with  gifts  '  eastward  into 
the  east  country. '  In  a  desert  600  miles  across  there 
was  room  both  for  them  and  the  children  of  Ishmael, 
and  there,  like  the  children  of  Ishmael,  they  led 
the  half-warrior  half-shepherd  life  which  has  ever 
characterised  the' sons  of  the  desdrt.  Zimram,  the 
eldest,  may  perhaps  be  recognised  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  Zamaremians  of  Pliny.  Jokshan,  the  second^ 
had  two  sons,  Dedan  and  Sheba,  the  same  names 
as  the  sons  of  Raamah.  It  has  already  been  stated 
as  probable  that  Nimrod  was  the  grandson  of 
Raamah,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  migration  of 
Cushites  about  his  time  from  Ethiopia  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Persian  Gulfl  There  are 
also  indications  of  the  names  Dedan  and  Sheba 
both  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Idumei^  whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
Jokshan,  the  son  of  Keturah,  when  he  went  '  east* 
ward  into  the  east  country*  may  have  intermarried 
with  a  daughter  or  descendant  of  Dedan,  the  son 
of  Raamah,  thus  the  recurrence  of  the  names  Dedan 
and  Sheba  would  be  accounted  for  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  places  called  by  these  names  both  on 
the  borders  of  Idumea  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  sons  of  Dedan  are  said  to  have  been  Ashurim, 
Letushim,  Leummim,  which  Onkelds  interprets  as 
persons  dwelling  in  camps,  tents,  or  islands,  and  it 
may  be  noticed  in  connection  with  this,  that  the 
traces  of  the  names  Sheba  and  Dedan  are  to  be 
found  in  two  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  We  pass  on  to  the  family  of  Esau,  the  third  off- 
shoot from  the  patriarchal  line.  While  Abraham 
and  Isaac  were  wanderers  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  descendants  of  Seir  were  occupying  the  heights 
and  cultivating  the  fertile  glens  and  terraces  of 
Mount  Seir,  a  lofty  highland  that  stretched  away 
to  the  east  from  the  side  of  the  valley  of  Akabo. 
This  chief  and  his  people  were  called  Horites  from 
their  dwelling  in  caves,  and  one  of  his  descendants, 
Aholibamah,  became  a  wife  of  Esau.  By  another 
wife,  Adah,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite, 
Esau  had  a  son,  Eliphaz,>who  afterwards  became 
the  father  of  Amalek  by  Timna,  the  daughter  of 
Seir.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  son  should 
have  taken  Seir's  daughter  for  his  concubine 
(Gen.  xxxvi  12),  when  the  father  had  married  his 
great-granddaughter  (ver.  2);  but  it  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  long  lives  of  men  at  that  time. 
And  Timna,  who  is  called  the  sister  of  Lotan, 
and  was  therefore  probably  not  by  the  same  mother 
as  Seir's  other  sons,  may  have  been  the  daughter 
of  his  old  a^e,  while  the  grandfather  of  Aholibamah 
was  the  child  of  his  youth.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Eliphaz,  by  another  wife,  was  Teman,  whence  we 
may  infer  that  Eliphaz  the  Teroanite  was  his  de- 
scendant The  seven  sons  Of  Seir,  the  Horite,  are 
called  *  dukes'  in  our  translation.  Each  probably 
dwelt  in  some  mountain  fastness,  and  was  the  chief 
or  shiekh  of  a  particular  tribe ;  and  we  see  how 
completely  the  old  Horite  power  was  displaced  by 
that  of  Esau,  in  the  fact  that  «even  of  Esau*s 
sons  and  six  of  his  grandsons  (nine  of  them 
sprung  from  females  of  Seir's  house)  had  this 
title  when  it  was  no  longer  borne  by  Seir's  male 
descendants.  This  is  technically  called  the  first 
aristocracy  of  dukes,  and  is  followed  in  the  Bible 
by  a  list  of  eight  elective  kings,  who  are  said 
to  have  reigned  in  Kdom  '  before  tliere  was  any 
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king  in  Israel.'  If  this  enumeration  of  kings  is  in 
its  right  place,  the  king  of  Israel  at  whom  the 
statement  points  must  have  been  Moses,  and  the 
whole  dynasty  must  have  come  to  an  end  before 
the  Exodus.  Some  are,  however,  of  opinion  that 
this  passage  was  not  originally  in  Genesis,  but  was 
copied  into  it  from  Chronicles.  After  the  list  of 
kings  there  follows  another  list  of  dukes,  apparently 
descended  from  the  former  ones,  as  there  is  a  re- 
currence of  three  of  the  names  of  the  earlier  family. 
This  has  been  called  the  second  aristocracy  of 
dukes,  and  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded  the  kings 
in  ord^  of  time.  The  better  opinion,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  the  dukes  or  heads  of  tribes  were 
contemporaneous  with  the  kings  or  paramount 
chiefs  of  the  collective  body. 

Second  Division.  Up  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  under  Joseph,  the  |;enealogical 
records  of  their  ancestry,  and  of  mankmd  in  gene- 
ral, are  very  complete.  The  descent  from  father 
to  son  is  fully  given,  and  the  chronology  of  the 
several  descents,  if  not  minutely  stated,  may  be  easily 
inferred.  But  at  the  settlement  in  Egypt  there  is  a 
great  break  in  the  continuity  of  these  records,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  unlikely  to  occur  among  a  people 
who  so  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  oppression  and  servi- 
tude, and  continued  in  it  so  long. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose,  because  these 
records  are  not  inserted  in  the  sacred  volume,  that 
the  knowledge  of  their  descent  was  not  committed 
to  memory  or  to  writing,  and  transmitted  either 
orally  or  in  written  documents  from  father  to  son 
in  their  respective  tribes  and  families,  both  during 
their  servitude  in  Egypt  and  during  the  heroic 
period  of  their  history  after  they  had  settled  in 
Canaan.  Indeed  we  may  imagine  such  details  to 
have  formed  the  chief  subject-matter  of  their  tradi- 
tional knowledge.  And  we  have  an  interesting 
example  of  the  careful  maintenance  of  such  genea- 
logical records  in  modem  times  among  the  New 
Zealanders,  whose  chiefs  to  this  day  can  each  trace 
their  descent  to  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
canoes  which  brought  their  ancestors  from  Hawaiki 
about  400  years  ago,  and  who  in  the  social  system, 
and  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  their  tribes, 
l^car  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  condition  of 
the  children  of  Israel  after  their  settlement  in 
Canaan.  But  interesting  as  these  documents  would 
be  to  the  several  tribes  and  families  of  Israel,  and 
important  as  they  would  be  for  civil  use,  as  registers 
of  rights  of  inheritance,  they  would,  except  in  the 
fiarticular  instance  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah, 
have  little  bearing  on  that  great  scheme  for  the 
regeneration  and  salvation  of  mankind  which  is 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible. 

The  first  instance,  indeed,  of  anything  like  a 
genealogical  sketch  of  the  whole  people  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  and  it  has  every  appearance  of  being 
a  collection  of  fragments  more  or  less  perfect, 
gathered  together  from  a  great  variety  of  different 
sources,  public  and  private,*  portions  of  records 

•  The  several  numberings  of  the  people,  two  of 
which  were  made  in  the  wilderness  and  one  by 
l>air-id,  would  give  an  opportunity  for  recording  the 
genealogies  of  the  chief  houses  (determined  either 
by  primogeniture  or  by  descent  from  some  *  mighty 
man  of  valour*),  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  whole 
people.  Besides,  we  read  of  *  the  book  of  Iddo 
the  seer  concerning  genealogies'  (2  Chroii.  xii.  15), 


easily  intelligible  perhaps  at  the  time  when  they 
were  written,  and  when  the  names  which  they 
recorded  were  household  words  in  the  mouths  of 
their  contemporaries,  but  now,  and  probably  also  at 
the  time  when  they  were  collected,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  mass  of  fossil  remains,  which  it  has 
tMimed  the  skill  of  the  ablest  genealogical  analysts, 
from  the  earliest  times,  to  arrange  in  perfect  form. 
Nor  is  it  very  suiprising  that  this  snould  be  the 
case  when  we  consider  the  time  and  circumstances 
under  which  this  collection  was  made.    The  com- 

Elete  dissolution  of  the  whole  social  system  which 
ad  taken  place  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  at  the  time  of  their  respective  captivities,  the 
national  ruin  which  had  preceded  them,  and  the 
evident  design  of  their  conquerors  utterly  to  destroy 
and  blot  out  their  nationsdity  (a  design  attended 
with  such  complete  success  in  the  case  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel),  makes  it  surprising  that  even  these 
fragments  of  tribal  history  should  have  remained, 
whde  their  collection  and  embodiment  in  a  portion 
of  sacred  history  immediately  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  indicates  the  high 
importance  which  was  attached  to  them,  as  testify- 
ing their  coimection  with  the  patriarchs,  and  was 
probably  the  harming  of  that  perfect  system  of 
genealogical  registration  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Josephus,  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  nativity.  In  this  collection  we  find  here  a 
pedigree  of  seven  or  eight  individuals  without  any 
visible  connection  with  the  ancestors  of  their  tribe, 
there  a  few  great  names  designated  as  the  heads  or 
chiefs  of  their  respective  houses,  in  some  instances 
individuals  named  as  the  fathers,  not  of  men  and 
families,  but  of  towns  and  districts,  and  very  plainly 
suggesting  the  inference  that  enrolment  in  the 
sacred  genealogy  did  not  in  all  cases  involve  a  blood 
relationship  between  the  individual  named  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  house  among  whose  members  he 
was  classed.  Thus  a  resemblance  is  established 
between  Bible  genealogy  and  the  principle  which 
prevails  among  the  Highland  clans  and  in  the  New 
Zealand  Hapus.  Aiany,  it  is  well  known,  use  the 
name,  and  are  reckoned  in  the  clan  of  the  High- 
land chief,  who  are  not  actually  descended  from  his 
stock,  so  in  New  Zealand  the  captives  taken  in  war 
enter  as  slaves  into  the  victorious  tribe,  and  are  in- 
corporated with  it ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
many  English  names  are  more  widely  spread  than 
they  would  be  had  not  nameless  retainers  assumed 
in  early  times  the  names  of  the  lords  of  whom  they 
held.  And,  besides  all  this,  there  are  evident  mis- 
takes and  inconsistencies, — mistakes  and  inconsis- 
tencies which  a  very  little  more  knowledge  of  facts 
and  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  genealogist 
might  enable  us  to  rectify  and  reconcile,  but  which 
leave  the  modem  commentator  in  a  state  of  hope- 
less uncertainty. 

We  shall  not,  then,  attempt  to  set  forth  the  con- 
tents of  the  various  genealogies  to  be  found  in  the 
book  of  Chronicles  and  other  parts  of  the  O.  T.,* 
but  merely  give  some  instances  in  illustration  of 


and  there  is  a  reference  in  i  Chron.  v.  7  and  17  to 
a  reckoning  by  genealogies  which  was  made  in  the 
reignsof  Jerol)oam  II.  and  Jotham,  kings  of  Israel, 
and  which  were  prob^ily  something  similar  to  our 
heralds*  visitations  of  the  i6lh  and  17th  centuries. 

•  An  interesting  display  of  Bible  pedigrees  may 
be  seen  in  Anderson's  Royal  Genealogies,  and  the 
suliject  is  minutely  and  elaborately  treated  in  Bar- 
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the  foregoing  general  views,  and  of  the  use  which, 
notwithstanding  their  imperfect  state,  may  be  made 
of  these  records. 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  ^y  in  which  men  of 
one  tribe  might  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
another,  in  consequence  of  a  possession  or  inheri- 
tance coming  to  them  within  the  district  of  that 
other,  in  the  case  of  Jair,  the  grandson  of  Hez- 
ron,  the  head  of  one  great  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  His  grandfather  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Machir,  the  grandson  of  Manasseh ;  and  Jair 
had  assisted  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  their  conquest 
of  Gilead  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  body  of  the  Israelites  into  the 
Promised  Land  He  consequently  obtained  as  his 
possession  the  towns  which  he  had  conquered,  and 
which  he  called  Havoth-Jair,  and  was  reckoned  as 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  was  called  the  son  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  xxxii.  40 ;  Deut.  lit  14),  though 
by  paternal  descent  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  That 
of  which  we  here  see  a  special  instance  may  very 
well  have  happened  in  many  other  cases,  and  pro- 
bably did  happen  in  the  case  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  otherwise  called  the  Kenezite.  We 
read  that  Joshua  appointed  him  an  inheritance  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah  :  from  this  expression  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  he  did  not  actually  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  noticing  that,  in  the  pedigree  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  where  the  name  of  Caleb  frequently 
occurs,  there  is  no  statement  which  distinctly  con- 
nects Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  by  paternal 
descent  with  that  tribe,  no  mention  of  Kenaz 
his  grandfather,  or  of  Jephunneh  his  father,  as  so 
connected.  A  verv  probable  inference  is,  that 
Caleb  was  not  by  birth  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  of 
any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  at  all,  but  one  of  those 
men  of  Esauite  or  Ishmaelite  descent  who  mar- 
ried Israelitish  women  (as  Ithra  the  Ishmaelite, 
who  married  Abigail  the  sister  of  David ;  and 
Jarha  the  Egyptian,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Sheshan,  i  Chron.  ii.  I7-3S)»  and  so  became  incor- 
porated with  the  tribe  of  their  wives.  Here,  then, 
would  be  a  source  of  ambiguity  in  consequence  of 
the  double  genealogy  of  such  persons — ^the  one  con- 
necting them  with  their  paternal  ancestry,  the  other 

rington*s  genealogical  tables.  There  is  also  a 
small  edition  of  the  Bible,  Prayer-book,  Psalter, 
etc.,  printed  at  Edinbui^h  in  1636,  containing  a 
curious  and  interesting  set  of  tables  of  *  The  genea- 
logies recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  according 
to  every  tribe  and  family.' 

A  learned  and  valuable  collection  of  genealogies 
illustrative  of  sacred  history  and  prophecy,  by  the 
Rev.  Fred.  Martin,  M.  A. ,  rector  of  South  Somer- 
cotes  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  has  been  printed 
at  the  University  press,  Cambridge,  1855.  The 
first  four  tables  contain  genealogies  taken  m>m  the 
Bible,  and  exliibit  continuously — *  I.  Adam,  Noah, 
Terah ;  II.  Abraham,  Job,  Ruth,  and  Judges ; 
III.  The  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  (including  our 
Lord's  descent  according  to  the  flesh),  with  the 
contemporary  prophets,  and  Tobit,  Damascus, 
Tyre ;  IV.  The  high-priests  till  the  Maccabees, 
with  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan  or  Jeduthuiu' 
The  other  five  tables  give  from  general  sources  the 
genealogies  of  the  ruhng  families  of  various  coun- 
tries connected  with  Bible  history.  The  work  also 
contains  tables  of  parallel  years,  and  other  useful 
and  interesting  matter. 


classifying  them  with  the  tribe  to  which  they  had 
become  affiliated,  and  with  which  they  might  be 
really  connected  by  marriage  or  maternal  descent 
There  would  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter  if  the 
fact  of  such  marriage  or  maternal  connection  were 
stated ;  but  where  grandsons  or  great-grandsons  are 
recorded  as  sons,  and  mothers*  names  omitted, 
there  is  no  security  against  mistake. 

Another  source  of  uncertainty  is  the  manifest 
corruption  of  the  text,  and  dislocation  of  the  order 
of  the  genealogies.  A  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  IS  to  be  seen  in  i  ChroiL  vL  That  chapter 
contains  several  pedigrees  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
but  on  examination  it  becomes  perfectly  evident 
that  the  longest  of  these  (ver.  33-38),  b  made  up 
of  two  of  the  others  (ver.  22-28),  and  yet  contains 
particulars  which  are  not  to  be  found  ^n  either  of 
them.  Here,  then,  is  room  and  necesaty  for  the 
exercise  of  criticism,  and  such  criticism  has  been 
exercised  with  great  ingenuity  by  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey,  to  whose  labours  we  are  indebted  for  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  this  difficult  subject  We 
cannot  better  shew  the  use  that  can  be  made  of 
the  kindred  studies  of  chronology  and  genealogy 
for  clearing  doubtful  points  of  history,  than  by 
laying  before  our  readers  one  or  two  of  his  valu- 
able and  instructive  suggestions. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  beset  this 
subject  is  the  apparent  contradiction  between  St 
Paul's  assertion  (Acts  xiiL  20) — after  that  he 
gave  them  judges  for  the  space  of  450  years — and 
the  small  nuinber  of  generations  recorded  as  oc- 
curring in  the  family  of  David  during  this  long 
period  of  time.  Nahshon  was  *the  Prince  of 
Judah'  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  between 
him  and  David  there  intervene  but  four  genera- 
tions, those  of  Salmon,  Boaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse. 
This,  which  would  give  from  100  to  120  years  to 
each  generation,  is  impossible.  Hence  some  have 
thought  that  several  names  have  dropped  out  in 
the  list  of  David's  ancestors  between  Salmon  and 
Boaz.  But  the  genealogy  is  given  in  four  places 
without  variation  m  the  names,  and  St  Matthew 
says  particularly  Salmon  begat  Boai  of  Kachab. 
Moreover,  this  genealogy  of  David  is  not  the  only 
one  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  Exodus  and  SamueL  We 
have  the  genealogies  of  seven  of  David's  contem- 
poraries traced  up  to  Jacob,  and  the  number  of 
generations  in  the  longest  of  them  only  exceeds 
the  number  in  David's  line  by  four.  Thus,  from 
Jacob  to  David  there  are  1 1  generations,  to  Zadoc 
14,  to  Heman  14,  to  Ahimoth  15,  to  Asaph 
(leaving  out  one  name,  which  seems  inserted  by 
mistake)  15,  to  Ethan  14,  and,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  calculated,  to  Abiathar  14,  and  to  Jonathan 
II.  All  this  seems  to  indicate  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  loss  of  any  links  in  David's 
pedigree,  especially  considering  that  David,  Obed, 
and  Pharez  were  each  bom  in  the  old  age  of  their 
respective  fathers. 

Everything,  therefore,  points  to  a  curtailment  of 
the  time  allotted  to  the  rule  of  the  Judges.  The 
period  of  450  years  named  by  St  Paul  is  nowhere 
given  in  so  many  words  in  the  O.  T.,  but  it  is 
made  up  of  the  several  periods  of  servitude  and 
rest  which  are  enumerated  in  the  book  of  Judges 
and  the  beginning  of  the  ist  book  of  Samuel.  It 
is  also  supported  by  Jephtha's  statement  to  the 
King  of  Ammon,  that  the  Israelites  had  been  in 
possession  of  certain  towns  and  cities  in  H^bon 
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and  Aroer,  and  along  the  coast  of  Arnon,  '  three 
hundred  years'  (Judg.  xL  26).  Now,  not  to 
speak  of  the  frequent  substitutions  of  one  number 
for  another  in  the  Masoretic  text,  from  the  great 
similarity  of  the  letters  by  which  the  numerals 
are  expressed  (Kennicott),  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  many  of  the  events  which  are  recorded  one 
after  another  in  the  book  of  Judges  occurred 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  and 
the  300  yars  of  Jephtha  are  logically  and  gram- 
matically inappropriate  to  the  connection  in  which 
they  stand,  while  the  sense  would  be  rendered 
clear  and  consistent  with  history  by  reading  yoo 
citia.  This  reading,  then,  is  adopted,  and  en- 
ables us  to  place  Jephtha  where  the  general  course 
of  the  sacred  narrative  would  make  him  stand. 
In  Judg.  xi  I  it  is  said  Gilead  b^;at  Jephtha. 
This  b  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
he  may  have  been  the  grandson  of  Gilead ;  but  it 
is  irreconcileable  with  the  view  that  he  was  a 
much  more  remote-  descendant,  when  we  consider 
that  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  Judgeship 
was  Jair  of  Havoth  Jair,  who  was  the  grandson  of 
Giiead's  sister.  We  find  a  further  genealoe;ical 
argument  for  giving  a  shorter  time  to  me  book  of 
Judges,  and  for  supposing  the  order  of  its  narra- 
tive to  have  been  disturbed,  in  the  facts  that  the 
Levite  who  acted  the  part  of  priest  first  to  Micah 
and  then  to  Dan,  was  the  gmndson  of  Moses  (the 
correct  reading,  and  not  Manasseh,  Judg.  xviiL  3a 
See  Adam  Clarke's  commentary  and  Lord  A. 
HcTvey  on  the  Genealogies,  pp.  234,  257) ;  that 
Phineas  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  was 
a  sharer  in  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  20th 
chapter,  and  that  no  high-priest  is  mentioned  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  time  from  the  entrance  into 
Canaan  till  the  birth  of  Samuel,  except  Eleazar, 
Phineas,  and  Eli.  If  we  are  led  by  these  and 
other  considerations  to  shorten  the  period  assigned 
to  the  Judges  by  about  200  years,  reading  280  in- 
stead of  4£>  years  in  I  Kings  vl  I,  and  assenting 
to  the  testimony  of  the  MSS.  which  omit  St. 
Paul's  statement,  Acts  xiii.  21  (Wordsworth), 
we  not  only  make  Scripture  consistent  with  itself, 
but  clear  away  some  of  the  difficulties  which  em- 
barras  its  relations  with  profane  history  (Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  Egyp- 
tians; Dr.  Lepsius,  Letters  from  Egypt), 

The  genealogy  of  Joshua  given  in  i  Chron.  vii. 
20  represents  Ephraim  with  only  one  of  the  three 
sons  who  are  assigned  to  him  in  Numbers — Shuthe- 
lah.  From  him  descends  a  single  line  of  six  indi- 
viduals, terminating  in  another  Shuthelah,  with 
whom  are  n^ed  Ezra  and  Elead,  who  may  be 
either  his  sons  or  brothers,  more  probably  the 
latter.  The  historian  then  states  that  one  or 
both  of  these  was  slain  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
'  because  they  came  down  to  take  away  their 
cattle,'  indicating  at  first  sight  a  hostile  foray 
on  the  men  of  Gath  by  the  posterity  of  Eph- 
raim, in  which  the  Ephraimites  were  repulsed 
and  put  to  death.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  tha^ 
after  this  event  the  brethren  of  Ephraim  came 
to  ccmdole  with  him  in  his  sorrow,  and  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  he  had  another  son,  Beriah,  from 
whom  sprung  a  second  line  of  eight  descendants — 
nine,  reckoning  Beriah — terminating  in  the  great 
hero,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  Here  is  a  strange 
tissue  of  anachronisms  and  incongruities.  The 
Jewish  commentators  say  that  the  Ephraimites, 
reckoning  the  time  appointed  for  their  occupation 


of  Canaan  from  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv. 
10),  not  from  the  birth  of  Isaac,  went  out  of  Egypt 
in  a  body  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  leaders,  30  years  before  the  right 
time,  and  that  after  their  slaughter  by  the  Philis- 
tines of  Gath,  Ephraim  had  a  son  whom  he  called 
Beriah  ( =  in  evil),  because  he  was  bom  in  the 
time  in  which  this  evil  happened  to  his  house.  But 
they  say  nothing  of  the  incongruity  of  Ephraim, 
having  a  son  after  the  death  of  his  descendant  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  generation,  or  of  the  still 
greater  incongruity  of  making  Joshua  descend  by 
a  line  of  eight  generations  from  an  ancestor  bom 
30  years  before  the  Exodus.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  record,  as  an  exact  enumera- 
tion of  descents,  is  utterly  valueless. 

On  this  assumption,  which  is  obviously  correct, 
Lord  A.  Hervey  has  approached  the  text  with  a 
bold  and  skilful  nand.  The  first  two  descendants 
of  Shuthelah's  line,  Bered  and  Tahath,  he  makes 
sons  of  Ephraim,  corresponding  and  identical  with 
the  Becher  and  Tahan  of  Numbers,  instead  of 
being  his  grandson  and  great-grandson.  He  then 
shews  that  the  name  of  the  great-great-grandfather 
of  Joshua,  as  given  in  Chronicles  (Laadan),  bears, 
when  written  in  the  Hebrew  character,  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  that  of  Ephraim's  grandson  by 
Shuthelah  as  given  in  Numoers  (Eran),  that  the 
names  may  be  considered  identical  with  one 
another,  while  they  are  also  nearly  identical  as 
written  in  Hebrew  with  Eladah  (who  appears  as 
Shuthelah's  son  in  Chronicles,  when  Bered  and 
Tahath  are  made,  as  above,  sons  of  Ephraim),  and 
with  Elead  the  hero,  slain  by  the  men  of  Gath. 
He  makes  the  two  Shuthelah's  of  the  first  line  of 
descent  from  Ephraim,  and  the  Telah  of  the 
second,  stand  for  one  and  the  same  individual, 
Ephraim's  eldest  son,  according  both  to  Numbers 
and  to  Chronicles,  while  Eran,  Shuthelah's  son, 
according  to  Numbers,  is  the  Eladah,  the  Elead, 
and  Laadan  of  Chronicles,  and  consequently  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
Joshua,  the  grandson  of  Ephraim,  and  the  indivi- 
dual after  whose  death  by  the  hands  of  the  men  of 
Gath,  Ephraim  had  another  son  whom  in  memory 
of  the  event  he  named  Beriah.  On  a  remark  by 
Dr.  Lepsius,  that  the  march  of  the  men  of  Ephraim 
to  Gath  could  not  have  been  from  Egypt,  since 
they  went  down^  he  ground.s  the  important  sugges- 
tion, which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  text,  that 
the  attack  was  made,  not  upon,  but  by  the  men  of 
Gath,  who  came  down  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  to 
steal  the  cattle  of  the  Ephraimites  as  they  fed 
their  flocks  in  Gosheru  This  would  account  for 
the  terror  felt  for  the  Philistines  by  the  people  of 
Israel  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  their  long 
circuitous  journey  to  avoid  them,  and  the  dismay 
which  was  spread  by  the  unfavourable  report  of 
the  spies.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  some  very  reason- 
able  conjectures,  a  little  displacement  of  names, 
and  a  few  bold  alterations  of  a  text  manifestly 
cormpt,  he  brings  out  of  its  obscurity  a  most 
interesting  fact  of  the  early  history  of  Israel,  and 
gives  to  Joshua  his  natural  place  among  his  con- 
temporaries, instead  of  making  him  live  some 
hundreds  of  years  aAer  his  true  time. 

(Dr.  1^2!'^%  Analysis  of  Chronology ;  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  Bible;  Bochart's 
Geographia  Sacra;  Lord  Arthur  Hervey's  Genea" 
logics  of  our  Lord ;  Rawlinson's  Bampton  Lecture ; 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus), — M.  H. 
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GENEALOGY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  /iw- 
portance  of  the  subject. — There  is  an  observable 
difference  in  the  genealogical  documents  pf  the  two 
Testaments.  While  the  O.  T.  abounds  in  pedi- 
grees of  every  extent  and  variety,  the  Christian 
Scriptures  contain  but  one  lineage.  This,  how- 
ever, bears  on  its  surface  such  signs  of  complete- 
ness as  to  present  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
N.  T.  a  strong  presumption  of  the  finality  and 
perfection  of  its  sacred  revelation.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  genealogy 
of  our  Lord — indicating  as  it  does  the  connection 
and  fulfilment  of  many  prophecies,*  and  binding 
together  in  closest  union  and  interest  the  most 
separate  and  various  dispensations  of  men  in  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  Redeemer's  relation, 
not  only  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  but  to  its 
successive t  generations,  'up  to  the  fulness  of 
time.* 

Various  objections  and  theories, — Proportioned 
to  its  importance  has  been  the  attention  oestowed 
on  the  subject.  From  Celsus,  in  the  2d  century, 
to  Strauss  in  the  present  one,  the  manifold  objec- 
tions of  hostile  critics  have  elicited  learned  defences, 
which,  by  various  methods  and  processes,  have 
solidly  vindicated  the  sacred  record.  The  objec- 
tions of  the  Epicurean  philosopher  were  rather 
external;  he  charged  the  two  genealogists  of 
Christ  with  haVing  fabricated  their  records.  The 
Manichean  Faustus,  and  the  apostate  Julian,  after- 
wards attacked  them  for  '  the  inconsistencv  *  (Z>^- 
sonantium  Evangelistarum ;  S.  Hieronymi  Opera, 
Commetit,  in  Matt,  i.  i6)  in  their  two  Junes  of  our 

•  Dr.  South  [Sermons  [Ox.  ed.],  vol.  ii.  p.  211), 
by  no  means  exaggerates  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  when,  in  reference  to  it,  he  says ;  *  That 
the  Christian  religion  be  true  is  the  eternal  con- 
cernment of  all  who  believe  it,  and  look  to  be 
saved  by  it ;  and  that  it  be  so,  depends  upon  Jesus 
Christ's  being  the  true  promised  Messias;  (the 
grand  and  chief  thing  asserted  by  Him  in  His 
Gospel) ;  and  lastly,  Christ's  being  the  true  Messias 
depends  upon  his  being  the  son  of  David,  and 
king  of  the  Jews.  So  that  unless  this  be  evinced, 
the  whole  foundation  of  Christianity  must  totter 
and  fall*  - 

+  If  we  accept  TischendorT s  important  reading, 

Ctw    vt6Sf    wi    ivofii^cTOf    TOV  *I«<nj0,   rm)  'HXel, 

K.  r.  X.,  in  Luke  iii.  23,  the  much  derided  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage  which  connects  Jesus 
directly  with"  each  preceding  link  of  His  ancestry 
as  *  the  son '  of  the  patriarch  of  each  several  gen- 
eration, becomes  not  only  not  a  fanciful  and  far- 
fetched speculation,  but  the  true  and  gramma- 
tical explanation  of  the  Evangelist's  words.  The 
vouchers  for  the  reading,  according  to  T.,  are 
B.  H.  r.  I.  33.  118.  131.  209.  c*:'-;  Euseb.«; 
Athanas  {Serm,  rnai,  cU fid);  Epiphan.*  (n.  la 
29.  n.  31.  10.  sqq,)\  Cyr.  (ad.  4,  22.  e^  koX  \A^  j)v 
un  iifofili^,  ToO  luxr.).  The  influence  of  this  reading 
on  this  construction  of  Luke  iiL  23,  which  was 
advocated  by  F.  Gomar  {de  Genealogid  Christie 
p.  45),  by  Lightfoot  {Horee  Hebr,  [ed.  Gandell], 
vol.  iii.  p.  54),  and  by  G.  J.  Vossius  {de  Jesu 
Christi  Gen.,  p.  30),  as  well  as  by  Yardley  (on 
the  Genealogies  of  Christ),  may  be  inferred  from 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  W.  H.  MUl  (on  the  Genealo- 
gies, in  Pantheistic  Principles,  p.  185).  See  also 
De  Wette  {Kurze  ErkUiruiig,  Lukas  iii.  23). 


Lord's  descent  Strauss's  objections  are  a  com- 
bination of  both ;  he  chaises  the  genealogy  with 
both  mythic  fabrication  and  discrepancy.  Reserv- 
ing the  details,  we  proceed  to  state  the  Iwo  leading 
interpretations  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
reconcile  the  discrepancy,  and  vindicate  the  correct- 
ness of  the  two  genealogical  tables,  of  St  MatL 
L,  and  St  Luke  iiL  Lord  Arthur  Henrey  {Genea- 
logies of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
art.  GenecUogy  of  J.  C,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible)  propounds  one  of  these  interpretations. 
Closely  resembling  his  statement  is  that  of  Dr.  W. 
H^  Mill,  the  late  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  {Observations  on  Pan- 
theistic Principles  [section  on  the  Genealogies'^,  and 
that  of  the  learned  F.  X.  Patrilius  {De  Evangdiis^ 
lib.  iii.  diss.  9).  The  first  of  these  authors  thus 
states  the  salient  points  of  his  system — (i.)  The 
genealogies  in  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  are  both 
8ie  genealogies  of  Joseph;  ^^.,  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  reputed  and  legal  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
(2.)  The  genealogy  of  St  Matthew  is  Joseph^s 
genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of 
David;  Le.^  it  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the 
kingdom,  ending  with  Christ,  as  Joseph's  reputed 
son.  St  Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  genealogy, 
exhibiting  his  real  birth  as  David's  son,  and  thus 
shewing  why  he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown  ;  so 
that  in  St.  Matthew  we  have  only  legal  descent,  in 
St  Luke  *  the  true  stem  of  birth,'*  or  Zi;iAi/ pedigree. 
(3.)  On  the  failure  of  issue  to  Jechonias  in  Solo- 
mon's line,  the  succession  is  replenished  fix>m  the 
collateral  line  of  Nathan  in  the  person  of  Salathiel. 
(4.)  Abiud,  the  third  below  Salathiel,  had  two 
children ;  Uie  elder  of  whom  stands  in  St.  Matthew 
at  the  head  of  six  generations,  which  fail  in  Eleazar ; 
while  the  younger  in  St  Luke  was  the  ancestor  of 
Matthan,  who  becomes  the  second  instance  of 
restoring  the  failing  line  of  the  other  branch,  by 
transferring  to  it  his  eldest  son  Jacob,  who  how- 
ever occasions  a  third  interruption  to  the  line  of 
St  Matthew,  by  himself  dying  childless,  leaving 
his  inheritance  to  his  brother  Heli's  son,  Joseph, 
the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  (5. )  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus  was,  in  all  probability,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to  Joseph  her  hus- 
band. So  that  in  point  oi  fact,  though  not  of 
fomi,  both  the  genealogies  are  as  much  hers  as 
her  husband's.  In  tiiese  five  theses  lies  the  sub- 
stance of  a  theory  for  which  its  advocates  claim 
the  support  of  an  uninterrupted  tradition  from  the 
earliest  times  (Dr.  Klill,  p.  182  ;  Lord  A.  Hervey, 
754^  Genealogies,  p.  9,  note  ;  Patrilius,  Dissert,  ix. 
p.  92).  This  scheme,  in  its' main  features,  has 
been  adopted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  {Greek  Test,), 
who  has  given  a  remarkably  perspicuous  statement 
of  the  details  in  a  short  space,  in  his  note  on  Matt 
i.  I.  Dean  Alford  {Greek  Test.,  vol.  L  p.  444) 
and  Bp.  Ellicott  {Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  p.  96)  express,  without  fresh  aig:ument, 
their  concurrence. 

Our  own  Theory — agreeable  to  Primitive  Opinion. 
— ^Notwithstanding  the  suffrages  of  so  many  learned 
men,  we  cannot  shake  off  the  impression  that, 
while  apparently  representing  the  literal  Scripture 
of  the  Genealogies  with  greatest  fidelity,  this 
scheme  does  great  violence  in  iact  to  both  it  and 

r  -  - 

•  Julius  Africanus  succinctly  expresses  the  dis- 
tinction by  0t/0-r(,  natural  descent ;  and  i^fifp,  legal 
succession.     Routh's  Rell.  Sacr,^  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 
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other  passages ;  nor  can  we  concede  to  its  zealous 
defenaers  the  traditional  support  of  the  Fathers  to 
anything  like  the  extent  they  claim  for  it  It  will 
clear  the  way,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the 
subject,  if  we  briefly  examine,  first,  the  patristic 
opinions  on  the  genealogies.  It  will  lighten  the 
invtdiousness  of  our  task  in  venturing  (in  the  face 
of  so  much  learned  opposition)  to  contend  for  the 
theory,  which,  while  assigning  St  Matthew's 
genealogy  to  Joseph,  gives  that  of  St  Luke  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin — a  theory  which,  it  is  admitted,  has 
been  maintained  by  many  eminent  men  since  the 
Reformation — if  we  shew  that  it  was  very  far  from 
being  unkno¥m  to  the  early  writers  of  the  Church, 
that  in  fact  it  is  sustained  by  earlier  testimony  of 
Fathers  than  the  rival  theory  which  has  been  lately 
recovering  ground  amongst  us.  Though  Celsus 
was,  we  believe,  the  earliest  impugner  of  the 
genealogies  of  the  Gospel  whose  name  we  know, 
there  seem  to  have  been  yet  earlier  gainsayers, 
whom  Origen  taunts  his  adversary  for  being 
ignorant  oC  These  had  brought  against  the  evange- 
lists even  then  the  censure  of  incoherence  and  dis- 
crepancy^  which  was  afterwards  revived  by  Faustus, 
Julian,  and  others  (vir6  ri»ia»  Cn  fy/cXi^/Aara  wfioaa- 
yfyta^a  t§  Sia^navt^  rOxv  yofeaXoyuaWf  oddafiQs  Citvb- 
/MWCF,  Origenis  Opera^  De  la  Rue,  voL  i  p.  413). 
C^sus  then  derides  the  notion,  that  through  so 
lowly  a  woman  as  the  carpenter's  wife  (^  rw 
rixTwot  yvHi)  Jesus  should  trace  his  lineage 
through  the  Jewish  kings  and  up  to  the  first  man ! 
Does  not  this  indicate  that,  even  in  the  former 
partu>f  the  2d  century,  the  opinion  that  St.  Luke's 
genealogy  [for  that  o/^course  is  alluded  to  by  Celsus] 
was  assigned  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  thaty 
commonly  enough,  to  reach  the  observation  of  this 
rude  detractor  of  Christianity  ?  And  Origen's  re- 
ply, so  far  from  correcting  this  idea  of  Celsus, 
confirms  it :  '  Does  it  foUow,  then,  that  Jesus 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  first  man  and  those 
ancient  kings  of  the  Jews  because  of  his  mother^s 
low  estate?  Does  Celsus  think  that  the  poor 
most  needs  have  poor  ancestors,  and  kings  royal 
ones  ?  Is  it  not  even  in  our  own  day  a  patent  fact 
that  persons  poorer  than  Mary  have  had  wealthy 
and  illustrious  ancestors  in  their  pedigree  ?'  [Con- 
tra Cdsum,  iL  32.)  We  claim  this  as  unquestion- 
able evidaice,  all  the  stronger  because  of  its  popular 
and  informal  cast,  in  favour  of  the  position  we  mean 
to  defend,  that  St  Luke  gives  us  the  lineage  of 
the  Virgin  mother  of  Christ  It  tends  to  the  same 
conclusion  that,  later  in  the  same  century,  Irenseus 
(Adv,  Hares,  lib.  iii.  c.  29  [G.  W.  Harvey])  when 
arguing  against  the  Cerinthians,  who  alleged  that 
Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  contended  that  then  He 
would  not  be  a  king.  And  he  used  an  argument 
which  destroys  one  of  the  bases  on  which  Dr. 
Mill  and  Lord  A.  Hervey  found  their  theory  ;  *  If 
Jesus  were  Joseph's  son  He  would  be  neither  king 
nor  heir,  accoroing  to  Jeremiah.  For  Joseph  is 
plainly  shewn  by  Matthew  in  his  c^enealogy  to  be 
the  son  of  Jqhoiakim  and  Jechoniah.  Now,  these 
princes  and  all  their  descendants  were  shut  out 
nrom  the  throne  by  the  prophet's  denunciations 
(Jcr.  xxii.  24,  25  ;  28-30 ;  xxxvL  30,  31).'  We 
n^ard  Irensus,  then,  as  a  competent  witness  to 
the  opinion,  that  in  the  2d  century  the  genea- 
logy contained  in  the  first  gospel  was  held  to  record 
Joseph's  lineal  descent  from  David  through  Solo- 
mon ;  and  it  is  difficult,  in  an  unstrained  interpre- 
tation of  other  passages  of  the  same  ancient  writer, 


not  to  gather  that,  in  his  view,  the  genealogy  of  St 
Luke*  represents  the  lineal  ancestors  of  the  Virgin 
(See  especially  lib.  iii.  c.  32 ;  where  the  compari- 
son between  Eve  at  one  end  of  the  list,  and  Mary 
at  the  other,  would  be  unmeaning  on  any  other 
principle).  The  only  alternative  open  to  him,  of 
supposing  St  Luke  to  trace  the  legal  descent  of 
Joseph,  is  quite  at  variance  with  Irenseus's  argu- 
ment and  tone  of  thought.  We  might  add  Ter- 
tullian  {De  Carne  Christi,  capp.  21,  22),  for  though 
not  expressly  bearing  on  the  genealogies,  still  such 
language  as  *■  An  quia  ipse  est  flos  de  virga  profecta 
ex  radice  Jesse,  etc.:'  and  'Jam  nunc  camem 
Christi  non  tantimn  Maris,  sed  et  David  per 
Mariam,  et  Jesse  per  David,  etc.:'  and  again, 
'  Utique  non  aliam  quam  Abraham,  nee  aliam 
quam  Jesse,  nee  aliam  quam  David,  nee  aliam 
quaih  ex  Maria,  et  adhue  superius,  nee  aliam 
qtuim  Adam,  etc.:^  does  most  naturally  seem 
to  connect  Christ  with  His  remotest  ancestry 
by  means  of  his  mother,  precisely  as  we  have 
said  the  genealogy  of  St  Luke  does.  Before  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  case  of  those  later  fathers, 
who  are  quoted  as  a  catena  of  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  theory,  which,  we  have  just  seen,  was  cer- 
tainly  not  the  primitive  one,  we  will  advert  to  some 
remarkable  words  of  St.  Athanasius,  which  are 
best  explained  on  the  supposition  that  in  the  third 
gospel  the  Virgin  Mary's  descent  is  given,  and  her 
husband's  in  the  first ;  Map/as  fjMvut  Ik  tov  'ASd^ 
KarayofAivris,  Koi  ix  roO  'Aj9pad/i  xol  ^jc  toG  AafilS 
yeP€a\ayovfiipris  aifv  n^  ^Iwr^  t^  fi€funjffT€VfUv(p 
aMiP.  .  .  .  ytwarai  otrv  6  'iipurrbs  if  Biy^- 
\eifx  Ti)t  *IovSalas,  rbv  'I(iMr^0  varkpa  KoKiav, 
ravrbw  t§  MapLgL  ruyxipoma  tov  Aa/9cd.  Here  is  a 
clear  declaration  (i)  that  *  Mary  alone  has  her  de- 
scent deduced  from  Adam'  [i.e.,  St  Luke's  register 
belongs  to  her  only] ;  while  (2)  in  that  genealogy, 
which  is  traced  both  from  Abraham  and  from 
David  [and  what  is  this  but  Matthew's  hst  ?]  she 
shares  her  descent  with  Joseph,  her  betrothed  hus- 
band ;  (3)  Jesus  accordingly  is  bom  at  Bethlehem, 
calling  Joseph  His  father,  masmuch  as  he  had  one 
and  the  same  origin  as  Mary  from  David  [as  the 
union  of  the  two  pedigrees  simply  shews].  How 
plain  is  this  sentence  in  the  light  of  the  theory  we 
nave  as  yet  but  adumbrated  I  How  tortuous  its 
interpretation  on  the  terms  of  the  rival  opinion  (see 
S.  Athanasii  Opera,  ed.  Benedict,  voL  iL  p.  738,  in 
the  tract  Contra  Apollinarium  L  4). 

Haw  opposed  hy  later  Fathers, — With  respect  to 
the  support  which  this  rival  opinion  receives  from 
ancient  writers,  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  is 
accepted  at  more  than  its  worth  by  modem  com- 
mentators. We  claim  some  diminution,  on  the 
strength  of  the  quotations  we  have  just  adduced. 
And  if  we  admit  that  among  the  later  fathers  who 
have  noticed  the  question  (for  the  majority  of  those 
we  have  consultea  omit  its  discussion),  there  is  an 
undoubted  agreement  to  assign  the  genealogical 

•  Some  have  seen  in  the  words  of  the  primitive 
St  Ignatius  (EpisL  ad  Ephes,  vii.),  Kal  Ik  MapLas 
Kol  ix  QeoG  .  .  .  ^Irfaovs  Xpurr6t,  an  allusion 
to  St  Luke's  genealogy  in  its  proximate  and  ulti- 
mate steps  :  but  we  think  this  construction  too 
strained  for  the  simple  style  of  the  venerable  martyr. 
It  is  worth  observing,  however,  that  neither  in  him 
nor  any  other  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  occurs  a 
trace  of  the  complicated  theory  which  we  in  this 
article  oppose. 
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lists  of  both  evangelists  to  Joseph  alone,  we  think 
it  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  a  further  diminution 
from  the  weight  of  their  authority  on  two  grounds — 
(i)  Because  it  is  doubtful  whether  they,  in  all  cases, 
really  meant  to  exclude  Mary  from  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  genealogies,  when  they  assigned  both 
nominally  to  her  huslMind.  St  Chrysostom,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  fourth  homily  on  St  Matthew,  says 
that  the  two  evangelists  make  out  their  lives  both 
in  the  name  of  Joseph,  because  Jewish  usage  ex- 
cluded the  names  ot  women  from  such  documents 
[this  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  many  writers  (Hil- 
ary of  Poitiers,  St  Jerome,  and  Theophylact  on  St 
M€UU  L  ;  St.  Augustine,  Sermo  de  Concord,  Matt. 
H  Luc, ;  Theodoret,  on  Romans  ix. ;  Bede,  on  St, 
Luke  it'Lf  etc)]  ;  but  he  adds  these  significant 
words :  E/tiIip  Tolrvw  rodt  xpoybpcm  dirorrat,  irol 
rtkevHiaat  c/t  rbv  ^Iwr^^  oAk  iarri  fi&XP*^  roOrov^ 
dXXd  TpoaiS^Kw,  *Iw(r^  tSp  dt^dpa  lAaplat '  bttiof^t, 
&n  84'  ixelmfw  acoU  rovrtm  iyet^eoXSyrf^ep,  as  much  as 
to  say  that,  although  from  Jewish  usage  the  evan- 
gelist inserted  the  name  of  Joseph,  he  yet  con- 
structed the  genealogy  for  the  Virgin's  sake  {O^cra 
[ed.  Bened.]  viL  48).  (2)  There  is  an  avowed  de- 
ference on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Fathers  to  the 
conclusions  of  Julius  Africanus,  who  in  the  3d 
century  constructed  an  elaborate  scheme  of  recon- 
ciling the  genealogies  of  SS.  Matthew  and  Luke 
(see  fragments  of  Africani^.  adAristid.  de  Geneal, 
Servatoris^  in  Routh*s  ReL  Sacr.  iL  228-237). 
This  deference  appears  in  St  Augustine,  who 
changed  his  view  on  the  subject*  and  ascribed  the 
change  to  the  work  of  Africanus,  which,  he  says, 
'  he  had  not  read  when  he  wrote  his  own  work 
against  Faustus'  (Retract,  lib.  it  c  7).  Other 
Fathers  express  like  deference  to  the  treatise, 
which  seems  to  have  been  accepted  for  several  cen- 
turies as  having  settled  the  question.  (Hujus 
nodum  quaestionis  Africanus  de  consonantia  evan- 
geliorum  scribeus  apertissime  solvit'  Bede,  /.  c,  ; 
Eusebius  i.  7  ;  vi.  31 ;  St.  Ambrose's  explanation  is 
given  in  almost  the  words  of  Africanus  {Exposit,  in 
LuCy  lib.  iii.  c.  15)  ;  St  Jerome  refeis  to  the  same 
authority  for  his  own  views  (m  McUL  i  16) ;  and 
so  Theophylact  {in  Matt,  i.)  ;  John  Damascene 
in  the  8th  century  reproduced  the  scheme  of 
Africanus  with  slight  mo<)ifications  {De  Ortho- 
doxa  Fide,  iv.  14).  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  scheme  again  ;  we  here  remark  that 
the  author  put  it  forth  as  a  well-meant  contribution 
towards  solving  a  Biblical  difficulty  ;  frankly  avow- 
ing that  though  it  was  the  best  explanation  he  could 
o^r,  he  was  not  sure  of  his  data  (Routh,  ii.  237  ; 
Lord  A.  Hervey,  44).  To  us  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case  detract  considerably,  it  may  not  be  in- 
deed from  the  mental  character  of  the  Fathers, 
who  in  the  mass  of  their  subjects  accepted  the 
help  on  a  knotty  point  which  was  close  at  hand, 
but  at  least  from  the  value  of  that  patristic  catena 

•  We  might  claim  St  Augustine  in  support  of 
our  view,  if  the  remark  of  the  Rev.  Is.  Williams 
{Nativity,  p.  120)  be  well  founded  ;  he  says — 
*  Indeed  St.  Augustine  mentions  it  as  an  opinion, 
which  he  did  not  disapprove  of,  tJuU  Ileli,  recorded 
by  St.  Luke,  was  the  fcUher-in-law  of  St,  Joseph  and 
the  father  of  the  blessed  Virgin,^  We  liave,  how- 
ever, searched  in  vain  for  this  passage  ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liams gives  no  reference.  We  may  safely  gather 
that  St.  Augustine^s  opinion  of  the  point  varied  at 
different  times. 


which  has  been  lately  recommended  so  wmrmly 
to  us. 

Effects  of  our  Theory. — We  proceed  to  consider 
that  explanation  of  the  two  genealogies  of  our 
Lord  which  appears  to  us  most  closely  coincident 
with  the  various  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  con- 
nected with  the  subject  We  have  already  stated 
it  to  be  our  thesis  that  in  St.  Matthew  we  have  the 
genealogy  -of  Joseph,  and  in  St.  Luke  that  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  The  effect  of  this  is  to  con- 
nect Jesus  Christ  (i)  with  his  royal  ancestor  David 
by  the  tie  of  natural  descent  {^ff€i)  through  His 
only  human  parent  Mary ;  and  Iw  l^gal  succession 
{vbfuf)  by  means  of  his  reputed  mther  Joseph,  the 
last  lin^  heir  of  Solomon ;  (2)  with  the  great 
patriarch  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Abraham — a  con- 
nection which  St  Matthew  especially  developes,  as 
suited  his  purpose,  in  writing  his  gospel  for  Jewish 
readers ;  (3)  witii  the  father  of  the  human  race, 
Adam — as  St  Luke  alone  demonstrates,  consist- 
ently  with  his  character  as  the  friend  of  St  Paul 
and  the  evangelist  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  structure  of  the  two  lines  both  ending  in  Joseph^ 
who  is  the  terminus  ad  quern  in  Matthew  and  the  /er- 
minus  a  quo  in  Luke,  is  accounted  forby  both  Jewish 
and  Christian  writers,  on  that  most  prominent 
maxim  of  Israelite  law,  that  genealogies  mutt  be 
reckoned  by  fathers  and  not  mcihers  ('B*  iraripum 
yiip,  dXX*  odK  iK  iJerp-ipw  l^s  ytveoKvyw  r^  9d^ 
ypci4f§,  Theodoreti  Opera,  by  Sirmond,  iil  23).* 

On  St,  Matthetds  Genealogy, — In  the  first  gospel 
Jos«>h  is  related  to  his  predecessor  by  birth  ;  in  the 
third  by  law.  This  distinction  is  evident  from  the 
language  of  the  two  documents,  'loircii^  ^y^yny^e 
T6y  iJffif^  ('  Jacob  begctt  Joseph,^  Matt  L  16),  and 
'Iwr^,  ToO  n\l  (literally,  Joseph  of  Heli ;  Luke 
iii.  23).  To  all,  who  have  no  theory  to  serve,  it 
must  be  clear  that  the  former  statement  connects 
Jacob  with  Joseph  in  a  parental  relationship.  The 
words  are  precise  :  with  all  deference  to  the  learned 
men  who  take  a  different  view  (see  Dr.  Words- 
worth, Gr,  Test.  voL  i.,  p.  I,  note  2 ;  Lord  A.  Her- 
vey, Genealogies,  etc.,  pp.  48-56;  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Mill,  p.  173),  we  must  demur  to  their  including 
under  the  woid  kykmrnv^  any  relationshio  but  that 
which  arises  from  lineal  descent,  whether  of  the 
first  degree  (which  is  by  far  the  most  usual)  or  a 
remoter  one  (as  in  Matt  i.  8,  'lM/>d/i  W  kyhtnav^ 
rhw  'O^oi',  where  the  descent  is  strictly  lineal). 
We  have  examined  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, the  LXX.,  and  the  Greek  Testament,  and  we 
cannot  but  deem  that  criticism  worse  than  precari- 
ous, and  absolutely  rash,  which  is  for  extending  the 

verb  yeyyqp  and  its  Hebrew  equivalent  T^l  t^' 

/fiphil  T'^n]  to  mere  l^gal  connection.      We  have 

*  Hence  comes  the  oft-repeated  maxim  of  the 
TalmudistsnnDB^  H^nppK  DKH  nnDB^(Juchas. 
fol.  55-2).  The  mother's  family  is  not  to  be  called  a 
family;  that  is,  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  civil  family 
in  property  succession.  See  R.  Bechai,  ctd  Nu- 
meros,  fol.  193,  col.  2  ;  Jarchi,  adjudie,  xyii.  7  ; 
and  Jacob  Bar  Solomon,  in  Oculo  Israel,  p.  il,  fol. 
89,  col.  I.  The  same  thing  is  meant  by  the  dictum 
of  the  very  ancient  author  of  the  Siphri^  fol.  23, 

col.  92.    mnK  nn«  niai>n  mnwro,  FamUia 

seu  cognationes  sequuntur  patres.  Such  maxims 
are  constantly  occurring.  Selden,  de  Suceessioni' 
b$*s  ad  leg.  Ebraeor,  c  xii. 
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mtiently  gone  through  the  long  columns  of  Bruder, 
Trommius,  and  WigTam^  and  have  examined  the 
copious  references  of  Stephen*s  Thesaurus^  and 
cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  a  usage 
"which  justifies  such  extension.*  Throughout  St. 
Matthew's  genealogy,  then,  iyiwvrjfft  indicates  natu- 
ral descent ;  hence  we  can  at  once  accept  the  I2th 
verse  in  its  /itgra/  sense  (*  After  they  were  brought 
to  Babylon,  Jechonias  begat  Salathiel'),  as  strictly 
parallel  with  i  Chron.  iii.  17  (*The  sons  of  Je- 
choniah  sn  his  capihniy^  or  a  captivty  I^DM  [not 

•  Assir* — a  proper  name ;  see  Luther's  Version  of 
O.  71,  1.  c  ;  Abarbanel,  in  Hciggmttn^  ii.  23  ; 
Surenhusius,  Condi,  de  GeneaL  J,  C,  Bt/3X.  Ka- 
raXk,  ;  Lightfoot,  /for,  Hedr.^  in  loc.  ;  and  Hug's 
Introduction^  by  Wait,  vol.  ii.  268]  *  Salathiel,  his 
son,  etc')  By  the  help  of  these  literal  and  plain 
statements,  we  assign  to  the  denunciation  of  Jer. 
xxiL  30^  the  sense  which  it  will  bear  without  vio- 
lence, namely,  that  the  burden  put  upon  Jechonias 
by  the  Lord  was  (1)  the  loss  of  his  present  children, 
if  he  had  any  (like  the  case  of  Zedekiah,  2  Kings 
XXV.  7,  or  of  Hiel  in  i  Kings  xvL  34) ;  hence  we 
read  not  of  his  children^  but  only  of  his  mother  and 
his  wives  accompanying  him  to  Babylon,  2  Kings 
xxiv.  15  ;  (2)  the  loss  ofhis  own  royal  *  prosperity' 
or  power  ;  and  (3)  the  deposition  oi  his  seed,  which 
might  be  bom  to  him  in  captivity,  from  the  throne 
of  David  for  ever  [comp.  the  remarkable  words  of 
Irenaeus,  which  we  have  quoted  above].+  To  in- 
sist that  Jechonias  was  childless,  on  the  strength  of 
a  prophetical  passage  of  dubious  meaning,  and  in 
the  face  of  two  clear  historical  statements,  is  an  un- 
safe method  of  handling  Scripture  ;  and  yet  this  is 
the  main  prop  on  which  the  theory  rests,  which 
makes  St  Matthew's  genealogy  nothing  more  than 
Joseph's  l^cU  descent  \v6iufi  06  ^t^aet]  in  spite  of  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  expressive  iyiwriae  and 
the  emphatic  ^en^i;  with  which  the  apostle  con- 
cludes his  line.  Surely  this  weighty  word  at  the 
end,  and  the  twice  told  vUn  at  the  beginning  must 
be  held  to  afford  a  strong  due  to  the  author's  mean- 
ing suggested  by  himseli^  as  intending  to  furnish 

*  The  metaphorical  uses  of  ytw^v  and  *ip^, 
such  as  2  Tim.  iL  23  (e^8fa)s  in  yevyQai  /idx^'h 
•gender  strifes'),  and  Prov.  xxvii.  i  (dV  l^*"nD» 

*  what  a  day  may  bring  forth'),  or  Zeph.  ii.  2  (DIDH 

ph  m?,  'before  the  decree  bring  forth'  [like 

Euripides'  "Oarow  frcKep  Slp  ,  ,  ,  Atjtu)  Toaa&niv 
dfu&lajfy  Iphig,  Taur.  386]),  and  the  spiritual  sense 
of  such  expressions  as  i  Cor.  iv.  15  (^  7dp  XpurrQ 
*Iffirw  6iiL  Tw  euttyytXlov  iyC^  {ffidt  iyinn/ftra — *I 
have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel')  hardly  come 
into  consideration  here  ;  they  do  not,  however,  at 
all  weaken — but  rather,  analogically,  confirm — our 
view  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words. 

+The  advocates  of  the  theory  under  examination, 
ought,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  have  taken  warning 
from  the  prophecy  about  Jehoiakun,  the  father  of 
Jechonias  (Jer.  xxxvi  30),  instead  of  adducing  it  in 
corroboration  of  their  explanation  of  Jer.  xxiL  30. 
They  cannot,  as  is  stated  in  the  text  above,  educe 
absolute  childlessness  of  Jechonias  from  the  latter  pro- 
phecy in  the  face  of  i  Chron.  iii.  17  and  Matt.  i.  12, 
nor  can  they  predicate  a  like  doom  of  Jehoiakim  in 
the  lace  of  2  Kings  xxiv.  6. 


his  readers  with  the  stem  of  Joseph's  progenitors* 
from  David  through  Solomon. 

This  is  the  place  to  notice  the /n^mvf^^  position 
which  has  been  assigned  to  Solomon,  as  an  indis- 
pensable link,  binding  Jesus  with  David,  and  with 
the  great  cluster  of  promises  which  God  was  pleased 
to  hang  around  him.  '  Whoever  expunges  Solo- 
mon from  Christ's  genealogy,'  says  Calvin  {Harm. 
Evang,  on  the  Genealogies)^  'does,  at  the  same  time, 
obliterate  and  destroy  those  promises  by  which  he 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  David.' 
(See  also  the  less  emphatic  indeed,  but  equally 
eminent  use  of  Solomon's  name  in  the  modem  ad- 
vocates of  the  theory ;  Lord  A.  Hervey,  Geneal. 
ch.  iii.  sec  I ;  Smithes  Diet.  voL  L  p.  666 ;  Patri- 
trius,  Dissert,  ix.  cap.  9).  This  view,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  is  not  consistent  with  the  entire  case  which 
Holy  Scripture  presents  to  us.  Between  the  great 
promise  made  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  11,  16)  and  so 
frequently  referred  to  afterwards  (i  Kings  xi.  34, 
38 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20-37  ;  Is.  Iv.  3  ;  Acts  xiii.  34)  and 
so  beautifully  described  by  the  sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel  himself,  as  '  an  everlasting  covenant  ordered 
in  all  things  and  sure '  (2  Sam.  xxiiu  5) ;  and  the 
promise  made  to  Solomon  (i  Kings  iii.  14)  and'  re- 
newed to  him  afterwards  more  impressively  (i 
Kings  ix.  4-9),  and  alluded  to  by  David  (i  Kings  iL 
4);  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  the  former 
was  absolute,  partaking  of  the  unconditional  cha- 
racter of  the  protevangelic  assurances  made  in  Eden 
(Gen.  iii.  15)  and  to  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xvii.  7  ; 
xviiL  18  ;  xxii.  18  ;  xxvi.  4 ;  xxviiL  14;  Ps.  cv.  8) ; 
whereas  the  latter  was  strictly  conditional^  resem- 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  Afri- 
canus  and  the  Fathers  which  follow  him  (men- 
tioned above),  with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
St.  Ambrose  (Av.  ri/.),  do  all  hold  with  us  in  the 
opinion  that  St.  Matihew  gives  the  natural  line 
of  Joseph.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Carmina  [ed. 
Bened]  vol.  iL  p:  268),  succinctly  states  the  tra- 
ditional view  on  this  point ;  Ei/a77€X«rr«i'  5'  ds  yJh 
ctTC  r^v  ^vaiVf  Mar^atot,  6t  S*  iypa.y^€  Aovicat  Ti» 
vbnw.  In  respect  of  patristic  opinion,  the  only  subject 
on  which  it  approaches  to  an  influential  unanimity  is 
this  very  point  of  the  purport  of  St.  Matthew's  gene- 
alogy— a  point  in  which  Lord  A.  Hervey  (Geneal, 
and  Smithes  Diet. )  differs  from  the  whole  catena^ 
except  St.  Ambrose.  Calvin,  who  is  usually  so 
exact  in  his  exegesis,  is  singularly  uncertain  here. 
*  Matthew,'  he  says,  '  departing  from  the  natural 
lineage  of  Joseph,  which  is  followed  by  Luke, 
reckons  up  the  legal  genealogy'  [in  spite  of  the 
perspicuity  of  the  ^^^njo-e,  etc  !]  He  then  adverts 
to  the  opinion  of  Africanus  and  Eusebius  as  differ- 
ing from  his  own,  and  placidly  adds:  *" But  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing — for  he  means  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  the  kingdom  which  had  been 
established  in  the  person  of  Solomon  passed  in  a 
lawful  manner  to  Salathiel ;  only  it  is  more  correct 
and  appropriate  to  say  that  Matthew  has  exhibited 
the  legal  order'  (!)  How  astonishing  is  such  laxity 
in  a  writer  who  is  so  peremptory  in  another  thesis 
of  his  context :  *  If  Solomon  is  struck  out  of  Mary  s 
genealogy,  Christ  will  bt  no  longer  Christ*  (!)  One 
would  have  thought  that  a  point  deemed  so  indis- 
pensable would  not  have  admitted  the  slightest 
weakness,  vacillation,  or  uncertainty  in  its  moide  of 
defence  and  proof.  [But  touching  this  opinion  ol 
the  paramount  pl^ce  of  Solomon  in  the  Une ;  see 
the  text  above.] 
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bling  that  which  God  made  to  Jeroboam  through 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite  (i  Kings  xi.  38),  and  that 
which  is  mentioned  in  i  Sam.  iL  30  respecting  Eli 
and  his  family,  and  again  that  referred  to  in  Judg. 
ii.  1-2,  20,  21. 

The  promise  of  perpetuity  was  only  made  to  the 
house  of  David,  who  is  eminently  the  father  of 
Christ ;  not  to  the  particular  branch  which  imme- 
diately inherited  the  throne,  whose  iniquity  might 
suspend  or  forfeit  the  promise ;  accordingly,  the 
writer  of  the  Psalm  bcxxix.  most  pathetically  la- 
ments, in  the  stanza  between  verses  38  and  45,  the 
too  sure  accomplishment  of  that  wrath,  whidK  the 
dynasty  of  Solomon  provoked,  by  those  impieties 
of  which  Solomon  had  himself  set  the  first  example 
(see  I  Kings  xi.  6- 10).  To  us,  therefore,  there  ap- 
pears a  wonderfully  minute  exactness  in  the  fulnl- 
ment  of  prophecy  on  the  house  of  David.  SBlomon 
hifnsdf  is  nowhere  included  in  the  direct  ancestry  of 
Messiah.  Great  things  are,  doubtless,  said  of  him ; 
but  the  utmost  issue  of  them  was,  that  he  was  near 
to  David,  and  near  to  Christ,  in  his  last  lineal  de- 
scendant, the  blessed  Virgin's  husband.  But  he 
attained  not  to  the  glory  of  his  elder  brother 
Nathan,  who,  through  his  *  highly  favoured  *  (Luke 
I  28)  daughter,  became  the  link  which  connected 
the  royal  David  with  David's  Lord  and  Son  (Matt. 
xxiL  45,  etc.)  We  disparage  not  the  dignity  and 
privilege  of  the  excellent  Joseph,  the  foster-father 
and  legal  father  of  Christ ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  in  a  great  and  real  sense,  as  the  hus- 
band of  His  only  parent,  the  lowly-conditioned 
but  high-souled  carpenter  of  Bethlehem  did  (in 
strict  and  unrepealed  Hebrew  law)  convey  to  Christ 
the  residuary  legacy  of  the  *  diadem  and  crown,' 
which  had  remained  unworn  since  the  days  of 
Ezekiel's  '  profane  wicked  prince  of  Israel,'  waiting 
for  *  Him  to  come,  whose  right  it  is '  (Ezek.  xxi. 
25-27).  But  great  as  was  the  prerogative  of 
Joseph,  he  could  not  impart  to  his  foster-son  that 
*  righty  for  there  is  a  complete  hiatus  and  separa- 
tion in  descent  between  him  and  Jesus  Christ.  St 
Matthew  must  be  understood  to  intimate  such  when 
he  adds  to  the  name  of  Joseph  the  words  which 
give  weight  and  validity  to  his  preceding  genealogy, 
rhv  &y6pa  yLapiai^  i^  ijj  iyevir^^  *Iiy<roDt  6  Xeyhfifvot 
Xpurrds  (Matt  i.  16).  We  look  on  this  sequel  as 
itself  suggesting  an  answer  to  the  question,  which 
has  been  (in  ancient  times  especially)  often  asked  : 
Why  is  there  a  second  genealogy  of  our  Lord  in  the 
N.  T.  ?  Since  Joseph's  lack  of  paretital  relation 
to  Christ  incapacitated  him  from  so  connecting 
Christ  with  His  royal  ancestor  David  as  to  satisfy 
the  great  prophecies*  which  made  Him  his 
son,  as  St  Paul  says,  Ik  orlpfiaTOi  AavtS  Kara 
irdpKa  {*  o/the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  ^^ 
Rom.  i.  3)  ;  or,  as  St,  Peter  says,  in  perhaps  still 
stronger  terms,  Ik  KapnroD  rrjs  6ff4>iot  airrov  [i>., 

•  Nothing  short  of  natural  descent  can  satisfy 
such  expressive  prophecies  as  Is.  xi.  i,  interpreted 
by  "St.  Paul  lo  the  Jews  of  Antfoch  (Acts  xiii.  22, 
23  ;  Rom.  XV.  S»  12),  and  by  Christ  Himself,  Rev. 
xxii.  16 — also  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6;  and  xxxiil  15,  ap- 
plied by  St.  Paul  to  Jesus  Christ  in  such  passages 
as  Rom.  L  3 — also  [which  we  think  conclusive]  St. 
Luke  L  32,  as  if  the  Evangelist  would  sound  a 
key-note  of  interpretation  to  his  own  genealogy,  so 
soon  to  be  given.  The  common  expectation  of  the 
Jews  looked  for  Christ  to  be  naturally  sprung  from 
David  (John  vii.  42). 


ToO  warptdflxov  AaplB]  rb  icorA  trdpKa  {*  of  the  fruit 
of  his  [David's)  loins  according'  to  the  flesA,*  Acts 
iL  30) ;  it  was  required  (in  order  to  complete  the 
proof  which  the  N.  T.  was  designed  to  give  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  promises  of  the  O.  T.  in  Jesus 
Christ,  Rom.  xv.  8,  9  ;  2  Cor.  i.  20)  that  another 
genealogical  record  should  be  added  which  should 
indicate  our  Saviour's  lineal  descent  {^^u  06 
i^fufi)  from  David ;  hence  the  genealogy  of  the 
third  Gospel. 

On  St.  Lukis  Genealogy. — If  it  be  objected 
that  this  table  is  made  out  as  literally  as  the  other, 
in  JosepKs  nante,  and  that  we  violate  the  literal 
statement  of  the  Evangelist  if  we  transfer  the  line 
to  Mary ;  we  answer  that  as  Joseph  cannot  have 
had  two  fathers  [which  yet  the  genealogies  seem 
literally  to  assign  to  him  (Matt.  i.  16 ;  Luke  iiL 
23)]  some  explanatory  accommodation  is  necessary 
to  all  theories.  Lord  A.  Hervey  makes  Joseph 
Jacob's  nephewy  and  so  violates  St.  Matthew,  i  16. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mill  seems  to  agree  with  Africanus  and 
his  copiers ;  and  not  only  makes  Jacob  and  Heli 
uterine  brothers,  thus  deviating  from  the  letter  of 
Matt  I  14  and  Luke  iil  24,  but  <adds  a  second 
explanatory  accommodation  by  making  Jo^ph  the 
son  of  Hdi,  against  the  letter  of  Matt  L  16 ;  St 
Ambrose,  on  the  other  hand,  while  closely  embrac* 
ing  the  uterine  theory  *  of  Africanus,  inverts  the 

•  Africanus'  theory  is  that  Jacob  and  Heli  Were 
brothers  by  the  same  mother,  '  Estha '  (Euseb.  N. 
£.  i,  7),  who  was  successively  married  to  Matthan 
and  Melchi  [the  names  which  precede  their  own 
on  the  two  genealogies],  so  as  to  make  room  for  a 
levirate  marriage  [Levirate  Law],  whereby  the 
survivor,  Jacob,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  '  raised 
up  seed'  to  Heli,  even  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary.  To  say  nothing  of  the  error  of  Africanus 
in  accounting  'Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob,'  instead  of 
making  him  the  son  of  Hcliy  according  to  the  ex- 
press provision  of  the  levirate  statute  (Deut.  xxv.  6), 
he  i$  no  doubt  wrong  on  the  general  principle. 
The  levirate  law  was  inadmissible  in  the  case  of 
uterine  brothers,  for,  as  they  might  be  of  different 
tribes  even,  through  their  fathers,  it  might  happen 
that  through  them  the  very  purpose  of  the  statute 
might  be  defeated.  Maimonides  {^'Jahom  Vecha- 
litza,  c.  i)  has  succinctly  stated  the  Jewish  law; 

he    says,  p^^j;^  pHK  p^^^'^  P^K  DW"  P  P^^ 

jrwB'  103  p  nm  nyi>m  dit  p^:j6  ik  nem^ 

nXD  vh^  mnK  pKB^  (pnK),  «>.,  *  brothers  only 
on  the  mother's  side  [uterine]  are  not  regarded  as 
brothers,  either  in  the  matter  of  inheritance,  or  in 
that  of  marrying  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother 
and  loosing  of  the  shoe.  Thev  are,  indeed,  just 
as  if  they  were  not  (brothers)  at  all.  For  that  consti- 
tutes not  fraternity  which  proceeds  not  from  the 
father's  side.'  Selden,  from  whom  this  quotation 
is  taken  {De  Successionibus,  etc,  c  14),  confirms 
it  by  the  authority  of  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  c. 
1 1,  tit.  Jabimothy  fol.  17,  b. ;  also,  tit  Baba  Bathra, 
c  8,  fol.  no,  b;  Hilcoth  gedaloth,  num.  31  ;  and 
Moses  Cotzensis,  pracept.  affirm.  5 1,  and  many 
other  Talmudic  authorities.  We  cannot  but  r^ard 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mill's  laboured  effort  to  evade  the/orce 
of  this  legal  objection  {Pantheistic  Principles,  Genea- 
logies, pp.  19 1  -202)  as  the  weakest  part  of  his  learned 
and  valuable  treatise.  Lord  A.  Hervey,  who  re- 
jects the  details  of  Africanus'  theory  while  accept- 
ing its  conclusion,  gives  full  weight  to  the  objection 
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application  of  it  to  Jacob  and  Heli,  and  so  still 
more  strongly  violates  the  text  of  the  evangelists, 
inasmuch  as  he  affirms  Joseph  to  be  the  true  son 
of  Heli,  and  only  son-in-law  of  Jacob,  contrary 
again  to  the  letter  of  Matt  i.  i6.  Any  way, 
then,  some  violence  must  be  done,  and  is  done,  to 
the  literal  statements  of  the  evangelic  stems.  Our 
proposal  involves  the  very  least  amount  of  explana- 
tory accommodation,  for  we  only  make  Joseph  the 
son-in-law  of  Heli ;  and  can  this  indeed  be  r^;arded 
as  any  deviation  at  all  from  i/u  letter  of  the  arigimil, 
'lioe^  ToG  'HX2,  yase^A  of  Hdi?  We  think  not. 
How,  then,  is  Joseph  son-in-law  of  Helif  Simply 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Heli — the  blessed 
virgin.*  No  brothers  are  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  belonging  to  the  Virgin ;  and  this  silence  (the 
more  remarkable  because  the  name  of  her  sister  is 
given ;  see  John  xix.  25)  has  led  to  the  reasonable 
opinion  that  Mary  was  an  heiress  {ixUXiipot 
ira/»^^po«),t  and  as  such  came  under  the  law  of 
Num.  xxxvi.  8,  which  she  complied  with  by 
marrying  her  kinsman  Joseph,  the  neir  of  the  col- 
lateral branch  of  her  own  most  illustrious,  though 
now  much  reduced  family. 

The  opinion  that  Mary  was  an  heiress  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  the  circumstance  that  she  found 
it  necessary,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  women,  to 
travel  to  Bethlehem  to  be  registered  (Luke  ii.  5). 
She  must,  therefore,  have  iuui  an  inheritance  at 
Bethlehem,  although  it  may  have  been  mortgaged 
till  the  year  of  jubilee ;  and,  consequently,  her 
husband  Joseph  must  have  belonged  to  the  same 
tribe  with  herself,  and  probably  been  of  the  very 
same  family,  i,  e.,  a  descendant  of  David's  (Michac- 
ILs,  Laws  of  Moses y  art.  78).  The  effect  of  Joseph's 
marrying  his  kinswoman,  the  heiress  Mary,  would 
legally  be  just  what  the  genealogy  of  St  Luke 
discloses  ;  those  who  marrud  heiresses  there  obliged 
to  pass  into  the  family  of  their  fathers-in-law^  and 
let  themseh*es  be  reckoned  their  sons.  The  principle 
of  inheritance  among  the  Israelites  implied  as 
much  ;  for  the  inheritance  was  given  to  daughters 
in  order  that  the  name  of  their  father  might  not 
become  extinct  in  the  tables  of  succession,  and, 
consequently,  the  sons  of  such  marriages  were  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  name  of  their  maternal 
grandfatherX  (Michaelis,  ///  antea).     It  is  some- 

(which  we  have  insisted  upon,  after  Maimonides) 
founded  on  the  inapplicability  of  the  levirate  law  to 
uterine  brothers  [OeneaL  p.  47). 

*  Mr.  Greswell  ( Dissertations  on  the  Harmony^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  85  [2d  edit] )  puts  this  very  well,  thus  : 
•  The  genealc^y  of  Christ  as  descended  from  Mary 
would  not  be  formally  exhibited  as  His  genealogy 
through  Mary  [because  of  Jewish  usage  excluding 
female  names] ;  but  rather  as  His  genealogy  through 
some  one  most  closely  connected  with  Mary  ;  that 
is  to  .say,  through  some  one  who  stood,  or  might  be 
considered  to  stand,  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
father  of  Mary  as  Mary  herself.  Now  this  could 
be  none  but  her  husband  Joseph  ;  to  whom  she 
was  already  contracted  before  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
and  to  whom  she  was  actually  united  in  marriage 
at  the  time  of  it* 

t  So  designated  in  Athenian  law.  An  Athenian 
heiress  was  required  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman 
(see  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqq ., 
X.  r.  Epiclerus), 

:t  In  this,  as  in  several  other  particulars,  the 
Athenian  law  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  heiresses 
vol.,  II. 


times  said  that  the  laws  of  Moses  had  by  this 
time  fallen  into  desuetude.  This  might  have  been 
often  the  case,  but  we  believe  that  a  conscientious 
observance  of  the  still  unrepealed  Mosaic  institu- 
tions was  precisely  that  which  distinguished  from 
their  laxer  countrymen  such  worthy  characters  as 
the  members  of  *  the  Holy  Family,'  from  whom 
was  so  soon  to  spring  He  whose  delight  it  was  to 
'  fulfil  all  righteousness '  (comp.  Matt.  L  19 ;  Luke 
u  6,  28,  30;  Matt  iiL  15).  We  cease  to  wonder, 
then,  with  this  view  of  Hebrew  law,  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Joseph's  name  as  the  son  of  ffdi,  as 
well  as  the  putative  father  of  Jesus,  for  he  was 
thus  the  legal  link  between  Jesus  and  Heli,  and  all 
his  ancestry  (Luke  iiL  23).  In  every  respect  but 
one  the  register  is  drawn  up  with  legal  precision ; 
and  the  one  exception  does  not  vitiate  the  usage, 
but  arises  ex  abundanti  cauteld,  and  from  the 
special  nature  of  a  unique  case.  We  refer  to  the 
inserted  parenthesis  tat  hofdj^er^  The  sacred 
writer  thereby  leaves  room  for  the  miraculous  con- 
ception of  our  Lord^  whicn  it  is  very  remarkable 
the  Evangelists  of  the  genealogies  alone  describe, 
thus  stultifying  emphatically  the  objection  of  Cei- 
sus  and  Strauss,  who  asxed  tauntingly,  in  the 
unity  of  the  same  unbelief,  how  Christ  could  be 
both  the  son  of  Joseph  and  the  object  of  an  im- 
maculate conception?  The  same  clause,  in  iwo- 
fii^erOf  serves  (as  it  seems  to  us)  another  import- 
ant purpose.  As  the  iyimnjoe  of  St.  Matthew 
gave  us  the  clue  of  our  interpretation  there,  and 
assured  us  of  Joseph's  natural  connection  with 
that  ancestry,  so  here  the  a;$  ijfOfil^€To  colours,  as 
it  were,  the  entire  pedi^ee,  and  gives  to  Joseph 
nothing  but  a  legal  relation  both  to  Jesus  and  the 
long  line  which  follows.  And  this  suggests  an 
argument,  which  in  our  view  is  irresistible,  in 
proof  that  St  Luke  gives  us,  in  fact,  the  Virgin's 
lineage,  although  under  the  name  of  her  husband. 
For  as  the  parenthesis  sets  forth  our  Lord  to  be 
merely  the  reputed  and  not  the  actual  son  of 
Joseph,  it  thereby  clearly  implies  that  the  genea- 
logy which  ensues  cannot  be  the  natural  genealogy 
of  both  Jesus  and  Joseph  ;  in  other  words,  if  it 
be  a  real  genealogy  in  respect  of  either  of  them, 
it  can  only  be  va\  imputed  one  in  respect  of  the 
other.  But  the  clause  u;t  ivofjUi^ero  impresses  a 
putative  character  on  Joseph's  place  in  it  Christ's, 
then,  must  be  a  roi/one,  x>.,  the  genealogy  must 
be  his,  connecting  him  naturally  with  all  the 
names  (except  the  single  expressly  putative  one), 
which  compose  the  stem.  Now,  how  this  natural 
connection  with  His  ancestors  is  effected,  no  reader 
of  St  Luke's  two  preceding  chapters  can  fail  at  a 
glance  to  see.  The  real  link  is  Alary,  and  her 
genealogy  in  chap.  iii.  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than 
a  document  strictly  correlative  with  the  foregoing 
record  of  the  immaculate  conception. 

Convergence  of  the  two  Genealogies. — ^The  fifth 
of  Lord  A.  Hervey's  theses  given  above  we  ac- 
cept in  its  conclusion,  though  of  course  not  in  its 
premiss.  *  In  point  of  facV  [he  says],  *  though  not 
oi  form,  both  the  genealogies  are  as  much  Mary's 
as  her  husband's.'  Only,  instead  of  inferring  this 
from  conjecture,  we  would  conclude  it  from  the 
facts  of  the  genealogies  themselves.  In  all  the 
great  names  of  the  lord's  ancestry,  the  two  lines 

(repi  rwv  ^licXiJpw)  closely  resembled  the  He- 
brew provisions  (comp.  Michaelis,  /.f.,  with  Smith's 
Greek  and  Latin  Antiqq,,  Art.  Epiclerus). 
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convei]ge — ^in  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  all  the 
Fathers  down  to  David,  and  again  yery  remark* 
ably  in  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  and  ultimately  in 
Christ.  The  case  of  Salathiel  we  regard  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  Joseph.  The  son  of  Jechonias 
by  birth  (i  Chron.  iii.  17  ;  Matt.  I  12),  he  is  yet 
called  the  son  of  Neri  by  Sl  Luke  (iii.  27),  in  a 
legal  sense,  as  having  married  the  daughter  of 
Neri.  The  two  Evan£elists  represent  Zorobabel 
as  the  son  of  SalathieL  They  herein  are  agreed 
with  Ezra  iii  2  ;  Hagg.  L  14,  and  ii.  2.  An  un- 
necessary difficulty,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  in  i  Chron.  iii.  a  Zerubbabel  is 
mentioned  as  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  and  conse> 
quently  nephew  of  Salathiel,  who  was  Pedaiah^s 
elder  brother.  Lord  A.  Hervey  supposes  Salathiel 
had  rw  son,  but  adopted  his  nephew  (Genealo^Sy 
p.  100) ;  others  apply  the  expedient  of  a  levirate 
marriage,  as  if  Pedaiah  'raised  up  seed'  to  his 
deceased  elder  brother  (Dr.  W.  H.  Mill,  p.  165). 
But  what  need  is  there  of  any  such  indirect  inter- 

f)retation  ?  It  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  take  the 
iteral  scriptures  concerned,  and  to  assign,  as  they 
do,  sons  of  the  samt  name  to  the  brothers  Salathiel 
and  Pedaiah.  Surely  you  will  not  dim  the  lustre 
of  the  great  *  governor  of  Judah  *  by  entertaining 
the  very  simple  and  natural  supposition  that  he 
had  a  first  cousin  called  after  his  own  name  I  How 
often  family  names  run  alike  in  proximate  branches 
of  a  family  is  clear  to  any  student  of  the  genealo- 
gies, both  of  the  Chronicles  and  the  Gos]^  [the 
cases  of  the  two  Jehoram's  and  the  two  Ahaziah^s, 
of  the  allied  families  of  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat, 
are  some  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  repeat 
family  names  among  near  connections].  But  a 
convincing  evidence  that  two  2^rubbabel*s  do  oc- 
cur in  these  passages  arises  from  the  completely 
different  names,  not  only  of  their  fathers^  but  also 
of  the  children^  attributed  to  them  (comp.  i  Chron. 
iii.  19,  20,  with  Matt.  i.  13  and  Luke  iii  27),  and 
again  of  the  remoter  descendants  (comp.  I  Chron. 
iii  21-24  with  Matt.  I  13-15,  and  Luke  iii  24- 
26).*  St.  Jerome  {Quast.  Hebr,  in  lib.  Paralip\ 
resorts  to  the  expedient,  which  is  as  violent  as  it  is 
unnecessary,  of  making  Salathiel  and  Pedaiah  one 
and  the  same  person — a  vir  binominis.  The  di- 
vergence of  the  descent  into  the  lines  of  Abiud  (in 
St.  MatL  I  13),  and  of  Rhesa  (in  St  Luke  iii 
27),  carries  with  it,  to  our  mind,  greater  difficulty 
than  the  last  point.     Lord  A.  Hervey  {Gentahgies^ 

*  Elaborate  efforts  are  made  bv  Dr.  Mill  {Panth^ 
Prin.  pp.  I5I-I54),  and  Lord  A.  Hervey  {Genea- 
logies^ pp.  ii<-i27),  to  identify  the  proper  names 
of  the  two  mmilies  which  occur  in  the  passages 
respectively  of  the  Chronicles  and  the  Evangelists 
referred  to  in  the  text  These  efforts  seem  to  us 
to  be  failures.  Pedaiah*s  ^obscure*  line,  as  Dr. 
Mill  calls  it,  is,  after  all,  undoubtedly  a  different 
line  from  the  illustrious  one  of  Salathiel.  St 
Augustine  (Qtiast,  xlvl  in  DeutJ)^  and  Walafrid 
Strabo,  suggest  two  Zorobabels  also.  Hottinger 
(De  Geneal.  Jesu  Christie  Dissert,  post,  c  xx.), 
makes  three  Zorobabels,  We  think  tnis  equally  re- 
pugnant to  the  plain  statements  of  the  Scripture 
which  relates  to  this  subject.  Since  writing  the 
above  we  find  our  view  substantially  corroborated 
in  a  carefully  argued  Dissertation  of  Natalis  Alex- 
ander (II,  E.  Vet,  Test  ad  yEtat,  K,  Diss,  ix.), 
who  cites  Tostatus  and  Cajetan  as  agreeing  \t\^ 
what  we  have  advanced  above. 


I 


1 1 1),  supposes  that  Rhesa  is  not  a  proper  name, 
ut  a  designation  of  Zorobabel  as  '  head/  or  prince 

of  the  captivity  [KH^^in  15^1  and  thus,  by  iden- 
tifying the  Abiud  of  Matt  i.  13  with  the  yuda 
of  Luke  iii.  26,  and  by  supposing  Joanna  to  be 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  first  gospel,  he  effects  a 
convergence  of  four  generations  [in  Salathiel, 
Zorobabel,  Joanna,  Juda,  or  Abiud],  in  the  two 
lines.  There  is  no  ground  for  this  but  the  in- 
genuity of  the  writer,  which  is  fond  of  making  ex- 
cursions among  the  Scripture  genealogies.  His 
characteristic  weakness,  m  our  judgment,  is  the 
readiness  with  which  he  seizes  on  like  or  identical 
names  (or  even  elements  of  names),  and  thence 
concludes  the  identity  of  persons;  forgetful  of  a 
fact,  strongly  attested  m  the  genealogies,  that 
similarity  or  sameness  of  names  by  no  means 
implies  identity,  but  only  family  relationship  in 
those  that  bear  them.  Rhesa  was  alwa^  regarded 
as  a  man's  name  by  such  of  the  anaent  writers 
as  treated  of  the  details  of  this  subject  'It  occurs 
m  St.  Jerome's  version  {Operay  ed.  Bened.,  voL 
X.),  and  in  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Carmina,  voL 
ii.  p.  270,  ed.  Belied.),  Tou  3'  diro,  2oXa^ti^X, 
Zopopdp€\,  'Piy^d,  *lvpdM ;  and  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
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sion  thus — ^^^aoJoi  j^  )iD}>  ^^a/'w  Zoro- 
babel; and  so  in  the  old  Gothic,  'Refms,  funaus 
2^unLubilis,'  Massmann's  Ulphilas,  p.  200.  If 
Pn0-d  be  a  late  form  [RBh^  or  B'^]  of  the  He- 

brew  word  C^fi(l,  which  occurs  as  a  proper  name 
in  Gen.  xlvl  21,  it  may  possibly  indicate  here 
that  the  bearer  of  this  name  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Zorobabel,  the  head  of  the  family,  which  was 
now  to  be  divided.  (In  Simonis  Onomast.  the 
word  is  defined  by  caput,  le.,  primarius).  If  so, 
he  fitly  hands  on  to  his  posterity  and  to  the  last  of 
them,  *  Mary's  blessed  Son,'  the  inheritance  of 
David's  elder  son  Nathan  (i  Chron.  iii  5)  ;  leav- 
ing to  his  younger  brother  Abiud  the  function  of 
transferring  the  younger  Solomon's  heritage  to 
Mary's  husband  Josepn.  According  to  a  recent 
scheme  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  I  668)  the  gen^o- 
gies  converge  in  the  third  name  aboi'e  Joseph^ 
which  occurs  in  St  Matthew  (i.  15)  as  Afatthan, 
and  in  St  Luke  (iii  24)  as  Matthat,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  similarity  of  the  names  one 
and  the  same  person.  We  dismiss  so  precarious 
an  hypothesis  without  discussion,  and  observe  that 
Africanus  {in  Epist,  ad  Aristid,  L  c.)  and  Euse- 
bius  {Hist,  Eccl.  I  7)  omit  both  Matthat's  name 
and  that  of  his  father  Levi,  and  make  Melchi  the 
father  of  Heli  and  grandfather  of  Joseph  (Kard 
Aoi/icay  6/ju)l<as  rpLrot  drb  rAot/s  McXx^  od  vi6t  6 
*HX1  6  rod  *lia<H^  iran}/)).*    St  Ambrose  agrees 

*  These  two  names,  Martfdr  roO  Arvl,  occur 
again  higher  up  the  line,  in  ver.  29,  and  have  been 
by  some  supposed  to  have  passed  by  transcription 
erroneously  from  one  place  to  the  other.  But  all 
existing  MSS,  and  versions  read  them  in  both 
places,  *  It  is  strange,'  says  Dr.  W.  H.  Mill  (p. 
188,  note),  that  of  the  many  ancient  writers  who 
follow  Africanus  and  make  Heli  the  son  of  Melchi, 
none  before  Bede  should  have  remarked  the  omis- 
sion :  but  that  this  did  not  proceed  from  their 
copies  of  St.  Luke  wanting  these  two  names,  we 
know  for  certain  in  the  case  of  two  of  them  at 
least ;  and  may,  therefore,  not  improbably  suppose 
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with  Africanus,  it  would  seem,  in  omitting  these 
names  ;  for  he  says  (lib.  ilL  in  Luc.\  *  Lucas  vero 
Joseph  filium  Heli,  Heli  autem  filium  Melchi  esse 
descripsit*  Under  this  section  of  the  convci^ence 
of  the  two  Genealogies,  we  cannot  but  mention  the 
adds/ion  to  the  two  genealogies  of  SS.  Matthew  and 
Luke  made  by  John  Damascene  {Orthod.  Fid.  iv.  15) 
in  the  first  instance,  and  long  afler^'ards  modified 

Solomon 
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Matthan  =  Esiha 


Jacob  (uterine  brother  o 


Heli,  by  their  common 


mother  Esthd\  married  Heli*s  widow,  and  by 
the  law  of  levirate  raised  up  seed  to  his 
brother. 

Joseph,  the  natural  son  of  Jacob, 
and  legal  son  of  Heii. 

Grotius  makes  Matthan,  Esthds  first  husband,  die 
childless  ;  Melchi,  the  second  husband  of  Estha^  is 
represented  as  the  father  of  Jacob,  Heli  and  Levi. 
Jacob  the  eldest  is  reckoned  by  lev'irate  law  as  the 
son  of  Matthan,  while  the  second  Heli  becomes  the 
father  of  Joseph,  who  is  transferred  to  Jacob 
(childless)  as  his  legal  son  and  heir.  Levi,  the 
third  son  of  Melchi,  has  a  son  called  Barpanther, 
who  is  the  father  of  Panther  [strange  perversion  of 
nnmes !],  whose  son  Joakim  is  the  father  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Notwithstanding  the  high  authority 
of  Grotius  with  the  promoters  of  the  theory  we 
have  throughout  been  opposing,  and  in  spite  of 
our  respect  for  his  learning,  we  cannot  help  cen- 
suring this  genealogical  scheme  of  his  as  a  fantastic 
conceit.  We  derive,  however,  from  both  it  and 
tliat  of  which  it  is  a  parody  (Damascene's)  a  confir- 
mation of  our  theory,  that  one  of  the  lines  is  un- 
doubtedly Mar>''s — these  writers  prove  the  necessity 
of  such  an  interpretation  by  actually  devising  a 
supplemental  branch-genealogy,  in  order  to  include 
the  mother  of  our  Lord.  How  much  more  simple 
and  congruous  to  apply  to  her  at  once  one  of  the 
sacred  originals  ! 

Structure  of  the  Genealogies. — St.  Matthew  for- 
mally divides  his  table  into  three  sections,  each 
containing  fourteen  names  (i.  17).     These  sections 

of  all.  For  Nazianzen  gives  St.  Luke's  genealogy 
complete,  its  last  line  being,  MAx^  Ka2  Aeui  koX 
MarScU,  'H\el,  'Iohti^  {Carmina,  as  referred  to  in 
the  text) ;  St.  Augustine  also  [QuiTst.  46  in  Deut.^ 
Opp.-,  tom.  iiL  p.  573)  equally  mentions  Matthat 
an<l  Levi  as  the  second  ancf  the  third  progenitors  of 
Joseph.'  Some  have  found  a  conjectural  authority 
for  the  omission  of  these  two  names  from  Luke  iii. 
24  in  Irenajus'  enumeration  of  only  seventy-two 
generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  which  can  only 
be  verified  by  the  omission  of  three  names — these 
two  and  the  post-diluvian  Cainan  (Iren.  ad%>.  Hitr. 
iv.  15).  Though  the  two  names  occur  in  all  the 
now  known  MSS.,  and  are  read  by  the  best 
editors,  Bernard  I^my  [Harm,  p.  28,  31),  as 
fiuoted  by  Gal  land  in  his  great  Bibl.  Patmm^  tom. 
it.,  supposes  that  the  MSS.  of  the  3d  century, 
when  Africanus  lived,  did  not  contain  theml  This, 
however,  is  precarious  conjecture. 


by  Grotius  (Annot,  in  Luc.  iii.)  Damascene, 
omitting  Mattliat,  and  putting  Melchi  in  his  place, 
gives  to  this  last  a  brother  called  Panther^  whose 
son  Bar-Panther  begat  Joakim^  the  father  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  second  cousin,  according  to 
this  view,  of  Joseph.  The  scheme  includes  the 
name  Levi  (omitted  by  Africanus)  only  as  the 
father  of  Melchi,  thus— 

Nathan 

I 

Levi 


Estha  =  Melchi- 
( widow  of 
Matthan) 
Heli  (uterine  brother  of 
Jacob  and  childless  at 
his  death) 


I 

— Panther 

I 

Bar-Panther 


Joakim  =  Anna 


The  Blessed  Virgin 


are  really  chronological  marks  of  the  grcnoth^ 
po7ver,  and  decline  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  progress- 
ing (l)  from  the  great  patriarch  Abrsuiam,  to 
whom  the  promises  were  first  niade,  to  the  great 
king  David,  to  whom  they  were  renewed ;  (2) 
from  the  consolidation  of  the  royal  power  in  David 
and  Solomon,  and  its  being  put  on  its  trial,  to  its 
overthrow  by  the  Babylonians  in  the  days  of 
Jechonias  (Jehoiachin)  ;  and  (3)  from  the  removal 
of  the  captive  king  to  Babylon,  to  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  the  fulfiller  of  the  promises  and  the  re- 
storer of  the  kingdom.  There  are  two  ways  of 
making  up  the  three  fourteens.  The  first  (see  the 
table  in  Dr.  Robinson,  Harm»  of  Gosp.  [Tract  Soc. 
ed.],  p.  197)  traces  the  first  fourteen  from  Abra- 
ham to  David  inclusive,  the  second  fourteen  from 
David  to  Josiah  inclusive,  and  the  third  fourteen 
from  Jechonias  to  Jesus.  The  second  method 
traces  the  first  fourteen  as  before,  but  heads  the 
second  fourteen  with  Solomon,  and  ends  it  with 
the  Jechonias  of  the  iith  verse  (whom  some  sup- 
pose to  be  Jehoiakim*),  making  the  third  fourteen 
commence  with  the  Jechonias  of  the  12th  verse 
and  terminate  in  our  Lord  (For  the  list,  see  Dr.  A. 
Clarke's  Commefttary,  vol.  v.  p.  38),  'Because 
from  Abraham  to  David  inclusive  the  number  of 
recorded  names  in  the  O.  T.  genealogies  is  exactly 
fourteen,  the  sacred  author,  parting  from  this  main 
purpose  of  his  genealogy,  adopts  a  very  common 

•  Though  the  great  mass  of  MSS.  gives  the 
ordinary  reading  of  the  nth  verse  as  translated  in 
our  A.  v.,  there  are  some  indications  that  a  very 
early  text  must  have  admitted  the  name  of  Jehoia- 
kim previous  to  that  of  his  son  Jechonias ;  for 
Irenseus,  in  the  passage  we  have  already  referred 
to  (cuh.  Hceres.  iii.  29),  seems  to  imply  that 
Jehoiakim  was  inserted  in  his  copy  of  St  Matthew ; 
*  Joseph  enim  Joacim  et  Jechoniae  filius  ostenditur, 
quemadmodum  et  Matthaus  generationem  ejus  ex- 
ponit'  [Codex  D  in  Luke  reads  toO  'lex^^^^t  '^^ 
huaK€lfji^  K.  r.  X.].  Por]5hyi7  taunts  the  church  for 
omitting  the  name;  Eusebius  says  of  Jechonias 
and  Joacim,  cIi  W  ff»  xal  6  airrbi  Zitaifvixiif.  XP*^ 
ftevot ;  Hilary  read  the  name  of  Joacim,  and 
codices  MU,  and  some  thirty  cursives  (See  Gries- 
bach,  Ti-schendorf  [e<l.  1859],  and  Alford  [ed.  4]). 
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Hebrew  usage  ...  in  making  this  remarkable 
double  hebdomad  of  generations  the  measure  of  the 
period  that  follows  from  David  to  Christ — an 
interval  which  is  twice  as  long  as  the  other,  and 
which  divides  itself  into  two  periods,  each  equal  to 
it.'  Dr.  W.  H.  Mill,  from  whom  this  last  sentence  is 
quoted,  has  a  masterly  vindication  of  this  structural 
character  of  St.  Matthew's  genealogy  from  the 
aspersions  of  Strauss.  He  adduces  instances  of 
the  Jewish  usage  of  abridging  and  regulating  pedi- 
grees from  the  Scriptures  and  other  works ;  and 
well  argues  that,  as  the  omissions  in  genealogical 
lines  have  no  tendency  *  to  decdve  or  to  presume 
on  the  reader's  ignorance,'  they  cannot  be  objec- 
tionable when  resorted  to  for  convenience,  symme- 
try, or  even  graver  reasons*  [PaHtA,  Prini  pp. 
105*23].  Of  the  instances  he  adduces,  we  will  only 
mention  the  abridged  table  of  his  own  descent 
which  Ezra  gives  [comp.  £lzra  vii.  1-5  with  x 
Chron.  vi  3-15],  in  whicn  he  contracts  the  twenty- 
two  generations  intervening  between  Aaron  and 
himself  into  sixteen ;  and  the  example  produced  by 
Schcettgen  [I/ora  Hebr,  d  Talm,  voL  i  p.  i)  thus  : 
^Synopsis  Sohar^  p.  132,  n.  18,  Ab  Abrahamo 
usque  ad  Salomonem  xv  sunt  generationes ;  atque 
tunc  lima  fuit  in  plenilunio.  A  Salomone  usque 
ad  Zedekiam  iterum  suut  xv  generationes,  et  tunc 
luna  defecit,  et  Zedekise  effossi  sunt  oculi.'  Here 
we  have  the  compression  of  actual  generations 
into  symmetrical  sections,  and  a  reason  alleged, 
which,  though  fanciful,  was  meant  to  express  (his- 
torically) a  moral  purpose.  St.  Matthew's  genea- 
logy being  meant  only  to  indicate  Christ's  UgcU 


descent,  is  not  compromised  by  any  omissions — 
the  salient  points  of  the  line  as  developed  in  the 
history  are  carefully  given,  and  thtv  sufiice  to  tiaoe 
the  legal  connection  of  our  Lord  with  his  ances< 
tors.  St  Luke's  purpose  being  to  illustrate 
Christ's  natural  descent,  omissions  would  have 
been  fataL  This  evangelist,  therefore,  supplies  us 
with  every  generation  in  the  ancestry  of  Jesus 
Christ,  not  only  up  to  the  primordial  sources  of  the 
Jewhh  nation  and  its  royal  glory  in  Abraham  and 
David,  but  up  to  the  very  origin  of  mankind,  thus 
indicating  the  common  interest  of  all  in  Him  who 
came  as  '  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be 
the  glory  of  His  people  Israel'  (as  Luke  himself 
records  His  style,  ii.  32).  On  the  principle  of  this 
r^m/Zfl'^  enumeration  required  in  the  third  gospel,  we 
prefer  [with  Lord  A.  Hervey]  to  obviate  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  period  between  the  Exodus  and 
David  containing  but  four  generations,  Salmon, 
Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse  (comp.  our  GeneaL  with  Ruth 
iv.  18-22),  by  supposing  the  common  chronology 
to  be  at  fault,  rather  th^  [with  Drs.  Mill,  Hales, 
and  Kennicott  and  other  writers]  by  assuming  that 
the  genealogies  are  defective^ — defectiveness  not 
being  characteristic  of  St  Lcdce's  register,  which, 
in  this  period  of  more  than  400  ^ears  (according  to 
the  ordmary  chronology),  contams  no  more  names 
than  St  Matthew's  list.  (See  Lord  A.  H.'s  Gene- 
aiogies,  chap.  ix.  pp.  204-276,  a  valxiable  portion  of 
his  learned  work ;  comp.  therewith  Dr.  W.  H. 
Mill,  pp.  123-137.)  The  following  scheme  repre- 
sents the  genealogy  of  our  blessed  Lord  Irom 
David,  after  whom  the  divergence  first  begins  :— 


{Matthew.) 


David. 

I 


{Luhe.) 


Solomon 


Jechonias, 
(na/fifither  of. 


Salathiel. 


L 


Nathan 


Ken 
Jigai  father  of) 


Zorobabd 

I 


Abmd 


Jacob 


Rhesa 


Heli 


Joseph 
(*  Husband  of  Mary,  of 
whom  was  bom 
Jesus  called  Christ.') 


Mary  (= Joseph) 


Jesus  Christ. 


The  descending  mode  of  St  Matthew,  and  the 
ascending  mode  of  St  Luke,  have  parallels  in 

*  For  example,  it  has  been  constantly  held  (See 
St.  Jerome  on  Matt,  i^  and  Ebrard,  Wissens. 
Kritik  d  Ev.  Gesch,  p.  192,  as  instances  of  ancient 
and  modem  authorities)  that  the  omission  of  the 
three  generations  between  *  Joram  and  Ozias'  in 
Matt  i.  7,  is  in  consequence  of  their  issuing  from 
the  idolatrous  Athaliah  of  the  house  of  Ahab ;  as 
if,  on  the  principle  of  Deut  viL  3,  4,  and  Exod. 


the  genealogies  of  the  O.  T.,  which  are  lai]gely 
enumerated  by  Surenhusius  (Bi^Xot  KaroXXay^, 
Thesis  xxx.,  pp.  109,  1 10);  one  instance  of  each 
has  been  already  adverted  to  above.  The  sacer- 
dotal  line  in  I  Chron.  vi.  3-15  is  eiven  in  the  de- 
scending form;  whilst  that  in  Ezra  vii.  1-5  is 
recorded  in  the  ascending  method.     Surenhusius' 

XX.  3,  the  sacred  genealogist  would  indicate  the 
curse  to  the  third  and  the  fourth  generations  by 
erasing  their  names  out  of  the  lineage  of  Messiah. 
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oondiiding  words  are  worth  quoting  here :  '  Se- 
cundum duplicem  huncce  modum  genealogia  Jesu 
Christ!  quoque  recensetur  in  Nov.  1  est.  a  Matthaeo 
deorsum^  a  Lnca  antem  sursum,  Matthaeus  qui- 
dem  iUorsum  recensuit,  ut  Tudseis  ad  qusestionem 
responderet,  qua  illi  quserebant  an  Jesus  esset  ex 
femilia  Davidis  cui  promissiones  factae  erant,  quique 
propterea  erat  veluti  basis :  Lucas  vero  sursum^ 
quia  persona  Christi  erat  suhjectum  de  cujus  splen- 
dore^  cap.  ii.  vers.  21-23,  magnifice  locutus  erat' 
On  the  nnport  (in  a  theologiod  sense)  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Genealogy  [in  St  Matthew,  before 
Christ's  nativity ;  in  St  Luke,  at  the  threshold  qf 
his  ministry],  the  reader  is  referred  to  Origen, 
Homii,  28  in  Lue.  {Optra  [ed.  Ben.],  vol.  iiL  pp. 
965,  966),  among  the  ancients,  and  Bp.  Cowper, 
Cenealogie  of  Christ  ( Works^  pp.  587-594),  among 
the  modems.  The  unique  word  6,ye9€aKbYifri»i 
(Heb.  viL  3),  and  the  equivalent  phrase,  fi^  y€vc- 
aXcyodftevm  (ven  6),  describe  a  point  in  the  sacer- 
dotal *  order  of  Melchisedec,*  which  is  intended 
to  illustrate  one  element  of  the  superiority  of 
Christ's  priesthood  over  that  of  Aaron.  These 
phrases  mean  without  a  pedigree  [see  margin  of 
A.  V.  ] ;  q.  d. ,  not  standing  in  the  public  genealo- 
gical registers  of  the  Levitical  priests.  Hence  it  is 
added  (ver.  14) :  *  It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang 
out  of  Judah ;  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing 
concerning  priesthood.*  *The  Messiah  is  high- 
priest,  and  yet  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  conse- 
quently the  Messianic  idea  as  such  [and  so  far] 
involves  a  going  beyond  the  law.'  Ebrard  on  the 
Ilebrtuos  [Clark],  p.  224.  Among  the  more  eminent 
writers  of  recent  times  who  have  treated  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  are — (i.)  on  the  side  of  the  theory 
that  both  genealogies  belong  to  Joseph^  Calvin,  Gro- 
tius,  Schleiemiacher,  Hug,  Meyer,  Patritius,  De 
Costa,  Mill,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Lord  A.  Hervey ; 
while  (2.)  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  we  have 
advocated,  as  most  consistent  with  Holy  Scripture, 
and  vrith  primitive  opinion  [Dr.  Mill's  reprobation 
of  it,  as  '  a  modem  gloss,'  is  a  blot  in  his  valuable 
treatise],  are  Luther,  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Calmet, 
Spanheim,  G.  J.  Vossius,  South,  Lightfoot,  Suren- 
husius,  Kidder,  Michaelis,  Kuinoel,  Bengel,  Ols- 
hausen,  Wieseler,  Ebrard,  Kurtz,  Lange,  Auberlen 
(in  Herzog),  Hales,  Greswell,  Kitto,  Robinson. — 
P.  H. 

GENERATION.  Considerable  obscurity  at- 
tends the  use  of  this  word  in  the  English  Version, 
which  arises  from  the  translators  having  merged 
the  >'arious  meanings  of  the  same  original  word, 
and  even  of  several  different  words,  in  one  com- 
mon term,  'generation.'  The  remark  is  too  just 
that,  in  the  literal  translations  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  word  *  generation '  generally  occurs  wherever 
the  Latin  has  generation  and  the  Greek  ytvtb,  or 
fiv^oit  (Rees's  Ency.,  art  'Generation').  The 
following  instances  seem  to  require  the  original 
words  to  be  understood  in  some  or  other  of  their 
densHttive  senses — Gen.  ii  4,  'These  are  the  ge- 
nerations '    (TrtTT^ ;    Sept    1^  pipkos  y€v4ff€uft ; 

Vulg.  genemtiones)^  rather  *  origin,'  '  history,'  etc. 
The  same  Greek  words,  Matt  L  i,  are  rendered 
'genealogy,'  eta,  by  recent  translators  ;  Campl)eU 
has  'lineage.'  Gen.  v.  i,  'The  book  of  the  gene- 
rations' fmWl  '1DD  ;  Sept.  as  before  ;  Vulg.  liber 
generationis)  is  properly  a  family  register^  a  his- 
tory of  Adam.     The  same  words,  Gen.  xxxviL  2, 


mean  a  history  of  Jacob  and  his  descendants  ;  so 
also  Gen.  vL  9,  x.  i,  and  elsewhere.  Gen.  vii.  i, 
'In  this  generation'  (Htn  11*13 ;  Sept.  h  rf  yevt^ 
rdirry,  Vulg.  in  generatione  hoc)  is  evidently  '  in 
this  age.'  Gen.  xv.  16,  *  In  the  fourth  generation  * 
pn  ;  Sept  ycvtd  ;  Vulg.  generatio)  is  an  instance 
of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  certain  cusigned 
period,  Ps.  xlix.  19,  'The  generation  of  his 
fathers'  (VTIUN  tnny.  Sept  ytw^w  -waripw 
abrov),  Gesenius  renders  'the  dwelling  of  his 
fathers,'  ie.,  the  grave,  and  adduces  Is.  xxxviii. 

12,  Ps.  Ixxiil  15,  'The  generation  of  thy  child- 
ren *  n^33  in ;  Sept.  yevt^  tQp  wi«r  <tov)  is  'class,' 
'order,'   'description;'  as  in  Prov.   xxx.   11,  12, 

13,  14.  Is.  liiL  8,  'Who  shall  declare  his  gene- 
ration?* (nn  ;  Sept  HtP  'yewdr  abroO  rls  hiriyif' 
iserai ;  Vulg.  generatio)  Lowth  renders  *  manner 
of  life,'  in  translation  and  note,  but  adduces  no 
precedent  Some  consider  it  equivalent  to  JHT, 
ver.  10 :  yeptii  (Sept)  answers  to  JHT,  Esther  ix. 
28.  Josephus  uses  roXX^i^  ytvedw,  Antiq.  L  10.  3 
(Hengsienberg,  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
vol.  ii.  p.  290,  Edin.  1856 ;  Pauli,  Analect,  He- 
braic, p.  162,  Oxford,  1839).  Michaelis  renders 
it,  '  Where  was  the  providence  that  cared  for  his 
life  ? '  Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller,  '  Who  of  his 
contemporaries  reflected  ?'  Seller,  '  Who  can  de- 
scribe his  length  of  life?'  In  the  N.  T.,  Malt  i 
17,  yoftal  is  a  series  of  persons,  a  succession  from 
the  same  stock  ;  so  used  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  L  7. 
2)  ;  Philo  {Vit.  Mos,^  vol.  i.  p.  603)  ;  Matt.  iii.  7, 
ycwnj/iara  kxshvQnf,  is  well  rendered  by  Doddridge 
and  others  *  brood  of  vipers.'  Matt  xxiv.  34,  ^ 
ytvth,  oOtij  means  the  generation  or  persons  then 
living  contemporary  with  Christ  (see  Macknight's 
Harmony  for  an  illustration  of  this  sense).  Luke 
xvL  8,  tli  T^v  y€V€b»  r^v  iaurQp,  '  in  their  genera- 
tion,' etc,  wiser  in  regard  to  their  dealings  with 
the  men  of  their  generation ;  Rosenmiiller  gives, 
inter  se.  In  I  Pet.  \L  9,  y4vos  iKXetcrbw,  is  a  *  cho- 
sen people,'  quoted  from  Sent  Vers,  of  Is.  xliii.  20. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  and,  ii  we  may  credit  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also, 
assigned  a  certain  period  to  a  generation.  The 
Greeks  reckoned  three  generations  for  every  hun- 
dred years,  /.  ^.,  33  J  years  to  each.  Herod,  ii.  142, 
y€P€ai  TpeTt  dpSptop  iicarbp  ired  iart,  '  three  genera- 
tions of  men  make  one  hundred  years.'  This  is 
nearly  the  present  computation.  To  the  same 
effect  Clem.  Alexandrinus  speaks  {Strom,  L  2) ;  so 
also  Phavorinus,  who,  citing  the  age  of  Nestor  from 
Homer  (//.  i.  250),  T«p  3*  ^  Bbo  fUp  yepealf  *  two 
generations,'  says,  it  means  that  brep^prf  rd  ^^ij- 
/covra  ir^j  'he  was  above  sixty  years  old.'  The 
Greeks,  however,  assigned  different  periods  to  a 
7ei'€d  at  different  times  (Perizonius,  Orig.  ^^Kgypt.y 
p.  175,  seq.  ;  Jensius,  FenuL  Literar.,  p.  6).  The 
ancient  Hebrews  also  reckoned  by  the  generation, 
and  assigned  different  spaces  of  time  to  it  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  their  history.  In  the  time  of 
Abraham  it  was  one  hundred  years  (comp.  Gen. 
XV.  16,  *  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come 
hither').  This  is  explained  in  verse  13,  and  in 
Exod.  xiL  40,  to  be  four  hundred  years.  Caleb 
"wzs  fourth  in  descent  from  Judah,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  yrtrt  fourth  from  LevL     In  Deut.  I  35,  ii. 

14,  Moses  uses  the  term  for  thirty-eight  years.  In 
later  times  (Baruch  vi.,  in  the  Ej^lstle  of  Jere- 
miah, ver.  2)  76F6d  clearly  means  ten  years.  In 
Matt  L  17,  ytP€d  means  a  single  descent  from 
father  to  son.     Homer  uses  the  word  in  the  same 
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sense  (//.    L    250)  ;    also    Herodotus    (i.    3). — 
J.  F.  D. 

GENESIS  (Sept.  riwecris),  the  first  book  of  the 
Pentateuch  is,  in  Hebrew,  called  H^K^I^,  from 
the  word  with  which  it  IJegins.  This  venerable 
monument,  with  which  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
Hebrews  commences,  and  which  forms  its  real 
basis,  is  divided  into  two  main  parts ;  one  uni- 
versal, and  one  special.  The  most  ancient  history 
of  the  whole  human  race  is  contained  in  chapters 
L-xi.,  and  the  history  of  Israel's  ancestors,  the 
patriarchs,  in  chapters  xiL-1.  These  two  parts  are, 
however,  so  intimately  connected  with  each  other 
that  it  would  be  erroneous  to  ascribe  to  the  first 
merely  the  aim  of  furnishing  a  universal  history. 
The  chief  aim  which  pervades  the  whole  is  to 
shew  how  the  theocratic  institution  subsequently 
founded  by  Moses  was  rendered  possible  and 
necessary.  The  book,  therefore,  takes  its  starting- 
point  from  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race, 
and  their  original  relation  to  God,  and  proceeds 
thence  to  the  interruption  of  that  relation  by  the 
appearance  of  sin,  which  gradually  and  progres- 
sively wrought  an  external  and  internal  division  in 
the  human  race  for  want  of  the  principles  of  divine 
life  which  originally  dwelt  in  man  in  general,  but 
which  had  subsequently  been  preserved  only  among 
a  small  and  separate  race — a  race  which  in  progress 
of  time  became  more  and  more  isolated  from  all 
the  other  tribes  of  the  earth,  and  enjoyed  for  a 
series  of  generations  the  special  care,  blessing,  and 
guidance  of  the  Lord.  The  Mosaical  theocracy 
appears,  therefore,  by  the  general  tenor  of  Genesis, 
partly  as  a  restoration  of  the  original  relation  to 
God,  of  the  communion  of  man  with  God,  and 
partly  as  an  institution  which  had  been  preparing 
by  Grod  himself  through  a  long  series  of  manifesta- 
tions of  his  power,  justice,  and  love.  Genesis  thus 
furnishes  us  with  the  primary  view  and  notion  of 
the  whole  of  the  theocracy,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  the  historical  foundation  without 
which  the  subsequent  history  of  the  covenant 
people  would  be  incomplete  and  unintelligible. 

The  um'/y  and  composition  of  the  work,  which  is 
a  point  in  dispute  among  the  critics  in  regard  to  a// 
the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  been  particu- 
larly questioned  in  the  case  of  Genesis.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  whether  the  sources  from  which  the 
writer  of  Genesis  drew  his  information  were  written 
documents  or  oral  tradition.  Writers  as  early  as 
Vitringa  {06s.  Sac.  L  4),  Richard  Simon,  Clericus, 
and  others,  though  they  were  of  opinion  that 
Genesis  is  founded  on  written  sources,  did  not  un- 
dertake to  describe  the  nature  and  quality  of  those 
sources.  Another  opinion,  advanced  by  Olmar, 
in  Henke's  Magaz,  il,  that  Egyptian  pyramids  and 
other  monuments  of  a  similar  nature  were  the 
sources  of  Genesis,  was  but  transient  in  the  critical 
world  ;  while  the  attempt  of  some  critics  not  only 
to  renew  the  previous  assumption  that  Genesis  is 
founded  on  written  sources,  but  ako  to  determine 
more  closely  the  character  of  those  sources,  has 
gained  more  lasting  approval  among  the  learned. 
Why  different  names  of  God  are  prevalent  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  Genesis  is  a  question  much  dis- 
cussed by  early  theologians  and  rabbis.  Astruc,  a 
Belgian  physician,  in  his  Conjectures  sur  les  Mi- 
moires  originaux^  etc,  Bruxelles,  1753-58,  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  two  Hebrew  names  of  God, 
Jehovah  and  Elohim,  to  the  subject  at  issue.     As- 


truc*s  demonstration  had  many  feeble  points.  He 
assumed  that  there  had  originally  existed  a  number 
of  isolated  documents,  which  had  subsequently,  by 
the  fault  of  transcribers,  been  joined  and  strung 
together  in  the  present  form  of  Genesis.  Elich- 
horn's  critical  genius  procured  for  this  hypothesis  a 
favourable  reception  almost  throughout  the  whole 
of  Germany.  Eichhom  pruned  away  its  excre* 
scences,  and  confined  his  own  view  to  the  assump- 
tion of  only  two  diiferent  documents,  respectively 
characterised  by  the  two  names  of  Jehovah  and 
Elohim,  Other  critics,  such  as  Ilgen  {Urkundtn 
des  Jerusalem  Tempel-Archivs,  1798),  Grambei^ 
{Adumbratio  libri  Geneseos  secundum  fontesy  1828), 
and  others,  went  still  farther,  and  pre-supposed 
three  diiferent  documents  in  Genesis.  Vater  -went 
much  beyond  Eichhom.  He  fancied  himself  to  be 
able  to  combat  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  producing  a  new  hypothesis.  He  substituted  for 
Eichhom's  'document-hypothesis'  his  own  '  frag- 
ment-hypothesis,' which  obtained  great  authority, 
especially  on  account  of  its  being  adopted  by  I>e 
Wette.  According  to  this  opmion  Genesis,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  very  small  detached  fragments, 
internally  unconnected  with  each  other,  but  tran- 
scribed seriatim^  although  originating  in  very  dif- 
ferent times  and  from  different  authors.  This 
'fragment-hypothesis'  has  now  been  almost  gene- 
rally given  up.  Even  its  zealous  defenders,  not 
excepting  De  Wette  himself,  have  relinquished  it. 
In  its  place  the  former  '  document-hypothesis'  has 
been  resumed  by  some  critics,  simpUned  however 
and  supported  by  new  and  better  aiguments. 
There  is  at  present  a  great  variety  of  opinion  among 
divines  concerning  this  hypothesis.  The  leading 
features  of  this  diversity  may  be  comprised  in  the 
following  summary.  According  to  tlie  view  of 
Stahelin,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Von  Bohlen,  Tuch, 
and  others.  Genesis  is  founded  on  two  principal 
original  documents.  That  of  Elohim  is  closely 
connected  in  its  parts,  and  forms  a  whole,  while 
that  of  Jehovah  is  a  mere  complementary  docu- 
ment, supplying  details  at  those  points  where  the 
former  is  abrupt  and  deficient,  etc  These  two 
documents  are  said  to  have  been  subsequently  com- 
bined by  the  hand  of  an  editor  so  ably,  as  often  to 
render  their  separation  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible.  But  Ranke,  Hengstenbeig,  Drechsler, 
Havemick,  and  others,  maintain  that  Genesis 
is  a  book  closely  connected  in  all  its  parts, 
and  composed  by  only  one  author,  while  the 
use  of  the  two  different  names  of  God  is  not 
owing  to  two  different  sources  on  which  Genesis 
is  founded,  but  solely  to  the  different  significa- 
tions of  these  two  names.  The  use  of  each  of  the 
two  names,  Jehovah,  and  Elohim,  is  everywhere  in 
Genesis  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  writer  has  purposely  inserted  the  one 
name  or  the  other.  This  point  of  view  is  the  more 
to  be  considered,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  object  of  the 
author  to  point  out  in  Genesis  the  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  divine  revelations. 
The  opponents  have  in  vain  attempted  to  discover 
in  Genesis  a  few  contradictions  indicative  of  diffe- 
rent documents  in  it ;  their  very  admission,  that  a 
fixed  plan  and  able  compilation  visibly  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  book,  is  in  itself  a  refutation  of  such 
supposed  contradictions,  since  it  is  hardly  to  be 
conceived  that  an  editor  or  compiler  who  has  shown 
so  much  skill  and  anxiety  to  give  unity  to  the  book 
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should  have  cared  so  little  about  the  removal  of 
those  contradictions.  The  whole  of  Genesis  is  per- 
vaded by  such  a  freedom  in  the  selection  and  treat- 
ment of  the  existing  traditions,  such  an  absence  of 
all  trace  of  any  previous  source  or  documents  which 
might  in  some  measure  have  confined  the  writer 
within  (xrtain  Umits  of  views  and  expressions,  as 
to  render  it  quite  impracticable  to  separate  and  fix 
upon  them  specifically,  even  if  there  were  portions 
in  Genesis  drawn  from  earlier  written  documents. 

That  first  question  concerning  the  imity  of  the 
book  is  closely  connected  with  another  question 
respecting  its  authenticity,  or  whether  Moses  was 
the  author  of  Genesis.  We  confine  ourselves  here 
to  only  a  few  remarks  on  the  authenticity  of  Gene- 
sis in  particular,  and  refer  the  reader  for  further 
information  to  the  article  Pentateuch.  Some 
critics  have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  period  when 
Genesis  was  composed,  from  a  few  passages  in  it 
which  they  say  must  be  anachronisms^  if  Moses 
was  really  the  author  of  the  book  (v.  ex,  gr,  Tuch, 
Commmiar  uber  Genesis ^  p.  Ixxxv.  sq.)  Among 
such  passages  are,  in  particular.  Gen.  xiL  6;  xiii. 
7;  *And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.' 
This  remark,  they  say,  could  only  have  been  made 
by  a  writer  who  lived  in  Palestine  after  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Canaanites.  But  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage is  not  that  the  Canaanites  had  not  as  yet  been 
extirpated,  but  merely  that  Abraham,  on  his  arrival 
in  Canaan,  had  already  found  there  the  Canaanites. 
This  notice  was  necessary,  since  the  author  subse- 
quently describes  the  intercourse  between  Abraham 
and  the  Canaanites,  the  lords  of  the  coimtry.  Ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  given  to  the  passage  by 
the  opponents,  such  an  observation  would  be  quite 
a  superfluous  triviality.  Also  the  name  Hebron 
(Gen.  xiil  i8 ;  xxiii  2),  they  say,  was  not  intro- 
duced till  after  the  time  of  Moses  (Josh.  xiv.  15  ; 
XV.  13).  This,  however,  does  not  prove  anything, 
since  Hei^ron  was  the  original  Hebrew  name  for 
the  place,  which  was  subsequently  changed  into 
Arba  (by  a  man  of  that  name),  but  was  restored 
by  the  Israelites  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan. 
The  opponents  also  maintain  that  the  name  of  the 
place  Dan  (Gen.  xiv.  14)  was  given  only  in  the 
post-Mosaical  period  (Josh.  xix.  47;  Judg.  xviii. 
29).  But  the  two  last  passages  speak  of  quite  a 
different  place.  There  were  two  places  called 
Lkin  ;  Y^-Jaan  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6),  and  Dan-Z/z/xi, 
or  Leshem,  In  Genesis,  they  further  add,  fre- 
quently occurs  the  name  Bethel  (xii.  8 ;  xxviiL  19 ; 
XXXV.  1 5) ;  while  even  in  the  time  of  Joshua  the 
place  was  as  yet  called  Luz  (Josh,  xviii.  13).  But 
the  name  Bethd  was  not  first  given  to  the  place  by 
the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  there  being  no 
occasion  for  it,  since  Bethel  was  the  old  patriarchal 
name,  which  the  Israelites  restored  in  the  place  of 
Luz,  a  name  given  by  the  Canaanites.  Another 
passage  in  Genesis  (xxxvi.  31),*  Before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,'  is  likewise 
supposed  to  have  been  written  at  a  period  when 
the  Jews  had  already  a  king  over  them.  But  the 
broachers  of  these  objections  forget  that  this  pas- 
sage refers  to  those  promises  contained  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  general,  and  in  Genesis  in  particular 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  11),  that  there  should  hereafter 
be  kin^  among  the  Israelites  as  an  independent 
nation.  In  comparing  Israel  with  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvL ),  the  sacred  writer  cannot  refrain  from  ob- 
serving that  Edom,  though  lefl  without  divine  pro- 
mises of  possessing  kings,  nevertheless  possessed 


them,  and  obtained  the  glory  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  long  before  Israel  could  think  of  such  an 
independence ;  and  a  little  attention  to  the  sense  of 
the  passage  wUl  shew  how  admirably  the  observa- 
tion suits  a  writer  in  the  Mosaical  period.  The 
passage  (Gen.  xv.  18)  where  the  land  of  Israel  is 
described  as  extending  from  the  river  of  Egypt  (the 
Nile)  to  the  great  river  (Euphrates),  it  is  aUeged, 
could  only  have  been  penned  during  the  splendid 
period  of  the  Jews,  the  times  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon. Literally  taken,  however,  the  remark  is  in- 
applicable to  any  period,  since  the  kingdom  of  the 
Jews  at  no  period  of  their  history  extended  so  far. 
That  promise  must,  therefore,  be  taken  in  a  rheto- 
rical sense,  describing  the  central  point  of  the 
proper  country  as  situated  between  the  two  rivers. 
The  historical  character  of  the  contents  of  Gene- 
sis forms  a  more  comprehensive  subject  of  theolo- 
gical discussion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  opinions 
regarding  it  must  be  principally  influenced  by  the 
dogmatiod  views  and  principles  of  the  respective 
critics  themselves.  Hence  the  great  variety  of 
opinion  that  still  prevails  on  that  subject  Some, 
such  as  Vatke,  Von  Bohlen,  and  others,  assert  the 
whole  contents  of  Genesis  to  be  unhistorical.  Tuch 
and  others  consider  Genesis  to  be  inter>voven  with 
mythical  elements,  but  think  that  the  rich  histori- 
cal elements,  especially  in  the  account  of  the  patri- 
archs, can  be  dearly  discerned.  Some,  again,  limit 
the  mythological  part  to  the  first  two  chapters  only ; 
while  others  perceive  in  the  whole  book  a  consis- 
tent and  truly  historical  impress.  The  field  of  con- 
troversy is  here  so  extensive,  and  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  are  so  numerous,  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  in  this  article  with  a  very  few  remarks  on 
the  subject  Genesis  is  a  book  consisting  of  two 
contrasting  parts  ;  the  first  part  introduces  us  into 
the  greatest  problems  of  the  human  mind,  such  as 
the  Creation  and  the  fall  of  man ;  and  the  second 
into  the  quiet  solitude  of  a  small  defined  circle  of 
families.  In  the  former,  the  most  .sublime  and 
wonderful  events  are  described  with  childlike  sim- 
plicity ;  while  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  simple  and  common  occurrences  are  inter- 
woven with  the  sublimest  thoughts  and  reflections, 
rendering  the  small  family  circle  a  whole  world  in 
history,  and  the  principai  actors  in  it  prototypes 
for  a  whole  nation,  and  for  all  times.  The  contents 
in  general  are  strictly  religious.  Not  the  least  trace 
of  mythology  appears  in  it  Consequently  there 
are  no  mythical  statements,  because  whatever  is 
mythical  belongs  to  mythology,  and  Genesis  plainly 
shews  how  very  far  remote  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
thinking  was  from  mythical  poetry,  which  might 
have  found  ample  opportunity  of  being  brought 
into  play  when  the  writer  began  to  sketch  the  early 
times  of  the  Creation.  It  is  true  that  the  narra- 
tions are  fraught  with  wonders.  But  primeval 
wonders,  the  marvellous  deeds  of  God,  are  the 
very  subject  of  Genesis.  None  of  these  wonders, 
however,  bear  a  fantastical  impress,  and  there  is 
no  useless  prodigality  of  them.  They  are  all  pene- 
trated and  connected  by  one  common  leading  idea, 
and  are  all  related  to  the  counsel  of  God  tor  the 
salvation  of  man.  This  principle  sheds  its  lustrous 
beams  through  the  whole  of  Genesis  ;  therefore  the 
wonders  therein  related  are  as  little  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  invention  and  imagination  of  man  as  the 
whole  plan  of  God  for  human  salvation.  The 
foundation  of  the  divine  theocratical  institution 
throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  early  patriarchal 
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times ;  the  reality  of  the  one  proves  the  reality  of 
the  other,  as  described  in  Genesis. 

The  separate  accounts  in  Genesis  also  manifest 
great  internal  evidence  of  truth  if  we  closely  examine 
them.  They  bear  on  their  front  the  most  beautiful 
impress  of  truth.  The  cosmogony  in  Genesis  stands 
unequalled  among  all  others  known  in  the  ancient 
world.  No  mythology,  no  ancient  philosophy,  has 
ever  come  up  to  the  idea  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 
All  the  ancient  systems  end  in  Pantheism,  Mate- 
rialism, Emanation-theory,  etc.  But  the  Biblical 
cosmogony  occupies  a  place  of  its  own,  and  there- 
fore must  not  be  ranked  among,  or  confounded 
with,  any  of  the  ancient  systems  of  mvthology  or 
philosophy.  The  mythological  and  philosophical 
cosmc^onies  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Bibh- 
cal,  as  beinfi^  later  depravations  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Biblical  truth  ;  but  the  contents  of  Genesis 
cannot,  vice  versd,  have  been  derived  from  mytho- 
logy or  philosophy.  Moreover,  only  with  the 
Biblical  fundamental  idea  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
his  creatures,  consequently  only  with  the  doctrine 
of  creation  out  of  nothing,  is  it  possible  to  furnish 
an  historical  representation  of  creation.  Every  sys- 
tem deviating  from  this  contains  an  internal  con- 
tradiction against  history,  because  it  necessarily 
substitutes  the  idea  of  eternity  for  that  of  time ; 
and  conseauently  does  not  admit  of  any  history, 
but  only  ot  either  mythology  or  abstract  reflection. 
The  historical  delineation  ^so  of  the  Creation  and 
of  the  fall  of  man  does  not  bear  the  least  national 
interest  or  colouring,  but  is  of  a  truly  universal 
nature,  while  every  mythus  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
national  features  of  the  nation  and  country  where 
it  originated  and  found  development.  AU  mythi 
are  subject  to  continual  development  and  varia- 
tions, but  among  the  Hebrews  the  accounts  in 
Genesis  stand  firm  and  immutable  for  all  times, 
without  the  least  thing  being  added  or  altered  in 
them  for  the  purpose  of  further  development,  even 
by  the  N.  T.  What  a  solid  guarantee  must  there 
be  in  this  foundation  of  all  subsequent  revelations, 
since  it  has  been  admitted  and  maintained  by  all 
generations  with  such  immovable  firmness  !  The 
ancient  heathen  traditions  coincide  in  many  points 
with  the  Biblical  accounts,  and  serve  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  them.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  ancient  traditions  concerning  the  Deluge  (Gen. 
vi  9),  and  in  the  list  of  nations  in  the  lo&i  chai>- 
ter ;  for  instance  (Gen.  x.  4),  Tarshish  is  called  the 
son  of  Javan.  This  indicates  that  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Tarshish  or  Tartessus  in  Spain  were 
erroneously  considered  to  be  a  Phoenician  colony 
like  those  of  other  towns  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  that  they  sprang  from  Javan,  that  is,  Greece. 
That  they  were  of  Greek  origin  is  clear  from  the 
account  of  Herodotus  (i.  163).  Also  (ver.  8), 
Nimrod,  the  ruler  of  Babel,  is  called  the  son  of 
CusA,  which  is  in  remarkable  unison  with  the 
mythological  tales  concerning  Bel  and  his  Egyptian 
descent  (comp.  Diodor.  Sic.  i.  28,  81  ;  Fausan,  iv. 
23.  5).  Siifon  alone  is  mentioned  (ver.  15),  but 
not  Tyrur  (comp.  xlix.  13),  which  arose  only  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xix.  29) ;  and  that  Sicton 
was  an  older  town  than  Tyrus^  by  which  it  was 
afterwards  eclipsed,  is  certified  by  a  number  of 
ancient  reports  (comp.  Hcngstenberg,  De  Rebus 
Tyriorum^  pp.  6,  7). 

With  the  patriarchal  history  (xii.  sqq. )  begins  an 
historical  sketch  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  cir- 
cumstantial details  in  it  allow  us  to  examine  more 


closely  the  historical  character  of  these  accounts. 
The  numerous  descriptions  of  the  mode  of  life  in 
those  days  fiimish  us  with  a  very  vivid  picture. 
We  meet  eveiywhere  a  sublime  simplicity  quite 
worthy  of  patriarchal  life,  and  never  to  be  found 
again  in  later  history.  One  cannot  suppose  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  in  a  later  period,  estranged 
from  ancient  simplicity,  to  invent  such  a  picture. 

The  authenticity  of  the  patriarchal  history  cotdd 
be  attacked  only  by  analogy,  the  true  historical  test 
of  negative  criticism  ;  but  the  patriarchal  history 
has  no  analc^ ;  while  a  great  nistorical  feet,  the 
Mosaical  theocracy  itself,  might  here  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Genesis.  The  theocracy 
stands  without  analogy  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  and  is,  nevertheless,  true  above  all  liistorical 
doubt  But  this  theocracy  cannot  have  entered 
into  history  without  preparatory  events.  The  &cts 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  theocracy  are 
contained  in  the  accounts  of  Genesis.  Moreover, 
this  preparation  of  the  theocracy  could  not  consist 
in  the  ordinary  providential  guidance.  The  race  of 
patriarchs  advances  to  a  marvellous  destination  ; 
the  road  also  leading  to  this  destination  must  be 
peculiar  and  extraoi^inary.  The  opponents  of 
Genesis  forget  that  the  marvellous  events  of  patri- 
archal history  which  offend  them  most,  partSLKe  of 
that  character  of  the  whole,  by  which  alone  this 
history  becomes  commensurate  and  px>ssible. 

There  are  also  many  separate  vestiges  warranting 
the  antiquity  of  these  traditions,  and  proving  that 
they  were  neither  invented  nor  adorned ;  for  in- 
stance, Jacob,  the  progenitor  of  the  Isra^ites,  is 
introduced  not  as  the  firstborn,  which,  if  an  unhis- 
torical  and  merely  external  exadtation  of  that  name 
had  been  the  aim  of  the  author,  would  have  been 
more  for  this  purpose. 

Neither  the  blemishes  in  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham, nor  the  gross  sins  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
among  whom  even  Levi,  the  pn^enitor  of  the 
sacerdotal  race,  forms  no  exception,  are  concealed. 

The  same  author,  whose  moral  principles  are  so 
much  blamed  by  the  opponents  of  Genesis,  on  ac- 
count of  the  description  given  of  the  life  of  Jacob, 
produces,  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  a  picture  of 
moral  greatness  which  could  have  originated  only 
in  facts. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  author  manifests  itself 
also  especially  in  the  description  of  the  expedition 
of  the  kings  from  Upper  to  Western  Asia  ;  in  his 
statements  concerning  the  person  of  Melchizedek 
(Gen.  xiv.) ;  in  the  circumstantial  details  given  of 
the  incidents  occurring  at  the  purchase  of  the  here- 
ditary burial-place  (ch.  xxiiL ) ;  in  the  genealogies 
of  Arabian  tribes  (ch.  xxv.) ;  in  the  genealogy  of 
Edom  (ch.  xxxvi.) ;  and  in  many  remarkable  details 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  general  accounts, 
In  the  history  of  Joseph  the  patriarchal  history 
comes  into  contact  with  Egypt ;  and  here  the 
accounts  given  by  ancient  diissical  writers,  as  well 
as  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  frequently  furnish 
some  splendid  confirmations.  For  instance,  the 
account  given  (xlviL  13-26)  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Pharaohs  became  proprietors  of  all  the  lands, 
with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  priests, 
is  confirmed  by  Herodotus  (ii.  109),  and  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (L  73).  The  manner  of  emtolming 
described  in  Gen.  1.,  entirely  agrees  with  the 
description  of  Herodotus,  iL  84,  etc.  For  other 
data  of  a  similar  kind,  compare  Hcngstenberg  {Dte 
Bikher  Mosis  und  AegypteHy  p.  21,  J"^.) 
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For  the  important  commentaries  and  writ- 
ings on  Genesis,  see  the  article  Pentateuch. — 
H.  A.  C.  H. 

GENEVA  BIBLE.    [Engush  Versions.] 
GENNESARETH,  Lake  of.    [Sea.] 

GENNESARETH,  The  Land  of  (i^  yv  Vcy. 
rucapiT ;  Josephus,  Ttrrtjffdp  ;  later  Hebrew, 
"1DJ3).     A  small  district  of  Galilee  lying  on  the 

western  shore  of  the  lake,  near  Capernaum.  Its 
situation  b  indicated  by  the  narratives  in  John 
vi.  15-25,  and  Mark  vi  45-56.  Jesus  sent  away 
the  disciples  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  Capernaum.  When  on  their  passage  He 
came  up  with  them  walking  on  the  sea ;  they  land 
about  dawn  (the  fourth  watch)  on  the  plain  o/Gtn- 
Hisareth;  and  that  morning  the  multitudes  follow 
him  in  boats  to  Capernaum,  and  find  him  there. 
Josephus  gives  so  graphic  a  description  of  Gen- 
nesareth  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it, 
though  the  name  has  long  disappeared.  *  Extend- 
ing adong  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  bearing  also  its 
name,  lies  a  tract  of  country  admirable  both  for  its 
natural  properties  and  its  beauty.  Such  is  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  that  it  rejects  no  plant,  and  accord- 
ingly all  are  here  cultivated  by  the  husbandman ; 
for  so  genial  is  the  air  that  it  suits  every  variety. 
The  walnut  grows  luxuriantly,  together  with  the 
palm;  and  here  there  are  figs  and  olives.  It  pro- 
duces the  grape  and  the  fig  during  ten  months 
without  intermission,  while  the  other  varieties  ripen 
the  year  round ;  for  besides  being  favoured  by  the 
genial  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  irrigated  by  a 
highly  fertilising  spring  called  Capernaum.  The 
tract  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  which 
bears  its  name  is  thirty  furlongs  in  length  and  twenty 
in  breadth  {Bell.  ^ud.  iii.  10.  8). 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galijee  is  a  cres- 
cent-shaped plain,  extending  along  the  shore  from 
the  cliffs  at  Ain  et-Ttn,  the  site  of  Capernaum,  upon 
the  north,  to  the  hill  behind  Mejdcl,  the  ancient 
Magdala,  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  about  three 
geographical  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly 
twa  It  is  shut  in  by  a  semicircle  of  steep  and 
ru^ed  hills.  Its  soil  is  of  extraordinary  fertility  ; 
but  only  small  patches  of  it  here  and  there  are  cul- 
tivated. The  rest  is  covered  with  tangled  thickets 
of  lote-trees,  oleanders,  dwarf  palms,  and  gigantic 
thistles  and  brambles.  The  melons  and  cucumbers 
grown  on  the  plain  are  still  the  best  and  earliest  in 
Palestine.  They  are  always  the  first  in  the  markets 
of  Damascus,  Acre,  and  Beyrout.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  great  depression  of  the  plain, 
it  being  almost  on  the  level  of  the  adjoining  lake, 
and  thus  more  than  600  feet  below  the  ocean. 
(Robinson,  B.  R,  ii.  400,  seq,;  Wilson,  Lands  of 
tkeBibUy  ii.  136,  seq.;  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book^  347  ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P,  368). 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  name  Gennesarcth.  Some  affirm 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Chin- 
nereih  (ITU3),  the  3  being  changed  to  3,  and  D  in- 
serted by  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts.  Hence  in  the 
Targums  we  find  10*33  used  instead  of  11133  (Light- 
foot,  0pp.  ii.  222);  and  in  the  Apocryphal  lx)oks 
and  Josephus  Ttrpri^dp  (i  Maccab.  xi.  67).  Others 
derive  the  name  from  H!*y  *  a  valley,'  and  1V3,  *  a 
flower  or  shoot  ;*  and  it  would  thus  signify  *  valley 
of  flowers'  (Hicronym.  0pp.,  vii.  p.  103,  ed.  Migrie). 
Others  again,  and  perhaps  with  more  probability, 


derive  it  from  *33  and  itr,  '  the  gardens  of  the 
prince*  (Lightfoot,  L  498). — J.  L.  P. 

GENTILES   (Heb.   D\^  j   Sept  iOytf),     The 

word  ^,  a  people,  is  derived  from  the  obsolete 
verb  nVI,  confiuxit^  and  was  originally  used  in  a 

general  sense  of  any  nation,  including  the  Jews 
themselves,  both  in  the  singular  (Gen.  xii.  2  ; 
Deut  xxxii.  28  ;  Is.  L  4),  and  in  the  plural  (Gen. 
XXXV.  11).  It  is  also  used  poetically  (like  the 
Greek  If^eo,  Horn.  //.  ii.  87,  Od.  xiv.  73,  and 
the  Latin  gentes,  .Virg.  Georg.  iv.  430)  of  insects 
and  animals  (Joel  i.  6  ;  Zeph.  ii.  14). 

But  as  the  sense  of  a  peculiar  privilege  dawned 
on  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people,  they  began  to 
confine  the  word  D^^3  to  other  nations,  and  al- 
though at  first  it  did  not  connote  any  unpleasant 
associations,  it  began  gradually  to  acquire  a  hos- 
tile sense,   which    never    attached  itself    to   the 

other  terms,  nlsitT?,  'tongues*  (Is.  Ixvi.   18),  or 

D^yn,  *  the  peoples.'     In  proportion  as  the  Jews 

began  to  pride  themselves  upon  being  *  the  first- 
bom  of  God'  (Exod.  iv.  22),  *the  people  of  the 
covenant,'  'a  holy  nation,  and  a  kingdom  of 
priests*  (Exod.  xix.  4),  they  learned  to  use  the  in- 
different expression  *Goy}m'  to  imply  that  all  other 
nations  were  more  or  less  barbarous  (I's.  ii.  i,  8 ; 
ix.  6;  X.  16;  cvi.  47),  profane  (Jer.  xxxi.  10; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  30),  idolatrous,  uncircumcised,  and 
unclean  (Is.  HL  i  ;  Jer.  ix.  26).  So  that  age  after 
age  the  word  became  more  invidious,  and  acquired 
a  significance  even  more  contemptuous  than  tnat  of 
the  Greek  ddp^apos,  which,  being  an  onomatopoeia 
to  imitate  the  strange  sound  of  foreign  tongues,  is 

paralleled  by  the  Hebrew  TJp,  3Jp,  *  a  stammerer,' 

applied  to  foreigners  in  Ps.  cxiv.  i.  Is.  xxviii.  ii, 
xxxiii.  19.     The  word  D**^^  gains  its  last  tinge  of 

hatred  as  applied  by  Jews  to  all  Christians.  Other 
expressions,  intended  to  point  out  the  same  dis- 
tinction, are  used  with  a  shade  less  scorn  ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  D^JIVriH,  oi  ^|w,  *  those  without,' 
which  is  Hebraistically  used  in  the  N.  T.  (i  Tim. 
iii.  9.  See  Otho,  Lex.  Rab,  p.  1 1 1  ;  Schoettgen, 
Hor.  Hebr.  in  I  Cor.  v.  12.  In  Mark  iv.  11  it  is 
applied  to  the  incredulous  Jews  themselves)  ;  and 

n^DpOD,  '  kingdoms'  (i  Chron.  xxix.  30).  The 
Jews  applied  the  terms  niXIN,  'lands,'  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  Rabbis,  D^H  n^no,  *  region  of 
the  sea,'  to  all  countries  except  Palestine,  just  as 
the  Greeks  distinguished  between  Hellas  and  ^ 
^dp^apos  (2  Chron.  xiii.  9 ;  xvii.  10 ;  Ezra  ix.  i  ; 
Luke  xii.  30  ;  Lightfoot,  Cettturia  Choroi^.  i.,  ad 
init.)  Although  the  Jews  thus  separated  between 
themselves  and  other  nations,  they  hesitated  as 
little  as  the  Romans  did  to  include  themselves  in 
the  Greek  term  pdp^apot  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  7.  i; 
cf.  Justin  Mar.  Apol.  i.  46.     See  Barbarian). 

In  the  N.  T.  lQ}n\  (although  sometimes  used  in 
the  singular  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Acts  x.  22  ; 
Luke  vii.  5)  is  generally  opposed,  ry  Xa^)  GeoD, 
to*  Israel,  God's  people  (Luke  ii.  32).  But  the 
most  frequent  rendering  of  D>i3  is  (not  tBirr\,  but) 

"EXXi/i^j,  which  is  distinguished  from  'EXXiyworoi 
(Acts  vi.  i),  and  means  *  Gentiles '  rather  than 
Greeks  (except  in  Acts  xviii.  17 ;  Rom.  i.  14),  be- 
cause of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  (ireek  Ian- 
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giiage  (Rom.  i.  i6,  and  passim ;  i  Cor.  L  22  ; 
Gal.  iii.  28,  etc.)  Thus  Timothy,  who  was  of 
Lystra,  is  called  'EXXiji'  (Acts  xvi.  i,  3),  and  a 
Syro])hoenician  woman  ^EXXi^Ws  (Mark  vii.  26), 
and  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  1^  Siounropd  r(av 
'EXXi>rwi»  (John  vil  35).  This  usage  is  even  found 
in  the  apocryphal  writings,  where  AXiji^urfidf  is 
made  a  synonym  to  dXXo^vXt<rM6{  (2  Maccab.  iv. 
13),  and  rd  AXi^nxd  ^^  are  pagan  morals  (/(/.,  vi. 
9)  ;  and  even  so  early  as  the  LXX.  version  of 
Is.  ix.   12,   AXiji^f  is  adopted  as  a  rendering  of 

D^ne^B,  •  Philistines.'     In  the» Greek  fathers* EX- 


•        • 


Xi;v«r/Adf  is  used  for  the  Pagan,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Christian  world  (Justin  Mart.  Resp,  ad  Quast. 
42,  etc),  and  they  call  their  Apologies  A67ot  T/>6f 
'EXXi^i^f,  or  jcotA  'EXXiyruxr  (Schleusner,  Lex,  N, 
r.,  iL  759). 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  the  Jews,  ab- 
sorbed as  ttiey  were  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
own  especial  mission,  to  rise  into  any  true  or  pro- 
found conception  of  the  common  brotherhood  of 
all  nations.  Hedged  round  by  a  multitude  of 
special  institutions,  and  taught  to  regard  the  non- 
observance  of  these  customs  as  a  condition  of  un- 
cleanness,  embued,  too,  with  a  blind  and  intense 
national  pride, — they  often  seem  to  regard  the 
heathen  as  only  existing  at  all  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  apostacy  of  Judsea  (Deut.  xxviii. 
49  ;  I  Kmgs  viii.  33,  etc.),  or  of  undergoing  ven- 
geance for  their  enmity  towards  her  (Is.  Ixiii.  6). 
The  arrogant,  unreasoning  hatred  towards  other 
nations  generated  by  too  exclusive  a  brooding 
upon  this  partial  and  narrow  conception,  made 
the  Jews  the  most  unpopular  nation  of  all  anti- 
quity (Tac.  Hisi.  v.  2  ;  *  gens  teterrinuLy  Id.  v.  8 ; 
Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103 ;  Quint  Just,  iii.  7.  21  ;  Plin. 
xiii.  9  ;  Diod.  Sic  Eel,  34 ;  Dio  Cass.  68.  32 ; 
Philostr.  Apol^.  v.  33  ;  Ammian.  MarceL  xxii.  5, 
''ftxtcntes  Judxi,*  etc.,  ''contrary  to  alt  men^  I 
Thes.  ii.  15;  see  Winer,  s.  v.  Juden);  This 
disgust  and  scorn  unfortunately  fell  on  the  early 
Christians  also,  who  were  generally  confused  with 
the  Jews  until  the  time  of  Bar  Cochba  (Tac.  Ann, 
XV.  44  ;  Suet  16  ;  Claud.  25).  To  what  lengths 
the  Jews  were  carried  in  reciprocating  this  bitter 
feeling  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbis  ; 
the  Jews  did  not  regard  the  Gentiles  as  brethren, 
might  not  journey  with  them,  might  not  even  save 
them  when  in  peril  of  death  (Matmon.  Rozeach, 
c  4,  12,  etc.),  and  held  that  they  would  all  be  de- 
stroyed and  burned  at  the  Messitoh's  coming  (Otho, 
Lex,  Rabl/.^  s.  v.  Gentes,  p.  231  ;  Eisenmenger, 
Entdeckt.  Judent.  ii.  206,  seqq.)  There  is  the  less 
excuse  for  this  violent  bigotry,  because  the  Jews 
not  only  held  that  all  nations  sprung  from  one 
father  (Gen.  x.),  but  had  also  received  abundant 
pro])hecies  that  God  was  but  leaving  his  heathen 
children  in  temporary  darkness  (Acts  xiv.  16),  and 
intended  hereafter,  in  His  mercy,  to  bring  them 
under  the  Messiah's  sceptre,  and  make  them  *  one 
fold,  under  one  shepherd  *  (Is.  Ix.  2,  and  passim  ; 
Mic.  iv.  I  ;  Zeph.  iii.  9 ;  Ps.  xiv.  18;  ex.  i,  etc.) 
The  main  part  of  the  N.  T.  history  is  occupied  in 
narrating  the  gradual  breaking  do^vn  of  this  ti€(Tb- 
Toixov  ToD  ippay/xoO  (the  strong  barrier  of  imme- 
morial prejudice  which  separated  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Eph.  il  14),  first  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles, 
and  then  of  their  converts.  The  final  triumph 
over  this  obstacle  was  mainly  due  to  the  inspired 
ministry  of  him  who  gloried  in  the  title  of  diddffKa- 


Xof  T&w  iOvwp  (i  'D(n>  iL  7 ;  see  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  l  219,  sijq,),  who  has  also  given,  in  a 
few  pregnant  sentences,  the  most  powerful  de- 
scription of  the  blessings  which  God  had  gnmted 
to  the  Gentiles,  the  means  of  serving  Him  which 
thev  possessed,  and  the  shameless  degeneracy 
which  had  ensued  on  their  neglect  of  the  natural 
law,  written  on  their  consciences  (Rom.  i.  18-32). 
In  one  or  two  places  the  words  D^  and  iBrti 

are  used  as  proper  names.  Thus  we  have  '  Tidal, 
king  of  nations,*  i.e.,  of  several  conquered  tribes 
(Gen.  xiv.  i,  2  ;  Kalisch,  ad  toe,)  In  Josh.  xiL 
23  we  find  •  the  king  of  the  nations  of  Gilgal,* 
where  Goytm  is  possibly  the  name  of  some  local 
tribe  {paffiKeb%  TOfi^vXlas,  Interpr.  Anon.)  In 
Judg.  iv.  2,  *  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  *  probably 
received  its  name  from  the  mixture  of  races  subju- 
gated by  Jabin,  and  settled  in  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine (Donaldson,  Jashar^  p.  263).  The  same  mix- 
ture of  Canaanites,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Greeks, 
and  Philistines,  originated  the  common  expression 

*  GalUee  of  the  Gentiles,*  D^H  \fhl,  PaXcXolo  dX- 

• 

Xo^i^Xwy,  LXX.  r.  Tbir  tBviov^  Is.  ix.  I  ;  Matt  fv. 
15  (Strabo  xvL  760;  Joseph.  Vit,  12;  Euseb. 
Onom,  s.  v.,  Winer,  s.  v.  Galilaa). 

On  the  various  meanings  of  the  phrase  *  Isles  of 
the  GentUes*  (D^H  ^»«,  Gen.  x.  5  ;  Zeph.  u.  11; 

Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  etc),  see  Gesenius,  Thesaurus  L 
38,  and  Isle.  On  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  sec 
Temple,  and  Joseph.  De  Belt.  Jud,  vL  3. — 
F.  W.  F. 

GENUBATH  (nOi^ ;  Sept  Fany/Jd^),  the  son 

of  Hadad  the  Edomite,  by  the  sister  of  Tahpenes, 
queen  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  to  whom  Hadad 
had  fled  when  but  a  child  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  Joab( I  Kings xi.  14-20).  [Hadad.]  The  name 
Genubath  has  been  variously  explained ;  some 
connecting  it  with  the  Heb.  root  !U^,  to  steal,  and 
supposing  an  allusion  either  to  his  being  the  pro- 
duct of  9i  furtive  amour  (Clericus)  or  to  his  exist- 
ence being  owing  to  his  father's  having  stolen  away 
from  the  destructive  fury  of  the  Israehtes  (Thenius); 
others,  with  greater  probability,  finding  in  it  an 
allusion  to  the  Egyptian  deity  Cneph  or  Cnuphis. 
Genubath  was  weaned  in  the  royal  palace  by  the 
queen  herself,  and  was  brought  up  as  one  of  the 
royal  house.   He  is  not  again  mentioned. — W.  L.  A. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Every  student  of  God's  Word 
will  acknowledge  the  importance  of  sacred  geo- 
graphy. All  the  historic  narratives  of  the  Bible, 
and  most  of  its  doctrinal  truths,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
enacted,  and  the  places  where  they  were  revealed. 
Locality  has  given  a  peculiar  tone  and  colouring 
to  the  whole  hterature  and  language  of  the  Bible. 
Dr.  Stanley  has  well  said  that,  *  from  Genesis  to 
the  Apocalypse  there  are — even  when  not  intend- 
ing, nay,  even  when  deprecating,  any  stress  on  the 
local  associations  of  the  events  recorded — constant 
local  allusions,  such  as  are  the  natural  result  of  a 
faithful,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  Biblical 
narrative,  of  a  contemporary  history.*  Nor  is  this 
alL  Many  statements  are  incidentally  made  in 
Scripture  which  ap})ear  to  indicate  that  the  authors 
were  acauainted  with  the  leading  facts  of  geogra- 
phical science,  both  physical  and  political  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  parages  have  been  cited  from 
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Job,  Isaiah,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  which  it  has 
been  thought  betray  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
simplest  elements  of  geography.  How  are  we  to 
understand,  and  how  are  we  to  reconcile  these 
seemingly  conflicting  passages?  What  view  are 
we  to  take  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
inspired  writers,  and  by  what  canons  are  we  to 
interpret  their  words?  Are  we  to  believe,  as  some 
affirm,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  even  the  elements 
of  geographical  science,  and  are  we  to  interpret 
their  statements  accordingly?  Or  are  we  to  be- 
lieve, as  others  state,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  ovm  knowledge,  they  conformed  in 
their  writings  to  the  popular  opinions  and  fallacies 
of  their  age  ?  Or  are  we  to  believe  that,  under 
the  teachhig  of  the  Spirit,  they  embodied  scientific 
truth  sometimes  in  popular,  sometimes  in  poetic, 
and  sometimes  in  highly  figurative  language  ?  We 
shall  best  prepare  the  way  for  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  these  questions,  by  laying  down  one  or  two 
general  pnnciples. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  part  of  the 
Bible  was  ever  intended  to  furnish  a  systematic 
treatise  on  any  of  the  physical  sciences.  The 
oljject  of  revelation  is  to  convey  to  mankind  truths 
which  they  could  not  of  themselves  discover,  and 
which  are  essential  to  their  salvation.  In  revealing 
these  truths,  the  facts  of  science  are  often  alluded 
lo.  Thus,  in  shewing  that  God  is  sole  Creator,  the 
history  of  creation  is  given;  in  shewing  the  origin 
•*f  sin,  a  description  of  Eden  is  given ;  in  shewing 
tliat  God  is  a  universal  and  just  ruler,  the  history 
of  the  deluge,  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human 
family,  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  of  the 
ExfKlus,  is  given.  In  illustration  of  the  same 
truth,  allusions  are  made  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  to 
the  formation  of  rain  and  dew,  to  the  clouds, 
lightnings,  and  tempests.  Knowing  the  object  of 
revelation,  we  should  not  expect  such  topics  to  be 
introduced  in  a  purely  scientific  manner,  or  in 
strictly  technical  language ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  a  popular  manner,  and  in  such  language  as 
would  be  easily  intelligible  to  those  immediately 
addressed. 

It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bible 
is  from  God,  and  that  every  sentence  of  it,  7t»Aeft 
rif^htly  interpreted^  must  be  in  absolute  accordance 
with  fact  We  are  warranted  in  concluding  that 
wherever  the  heavenly  bodies  are  six)ken  of,  and 
wherever  the  structure,  physical  convulsions,  and 
topography  of  the  earth  are  alluded  to,  perfect 
accuracy  is  observed.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
because  the  first  principles  of  astronomy  and 
geography  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
the  inspii^  writers  adopted  popular  fallacies.  It 
will  not  do  to  plead  that  false  views  on  scientific 
matters  were  permitted  in  the  Bible,  because  tnie 
viei^-s  would  have  been  unintelligible.  It  will  not 
tlo  to  argue  that  the  sacred  writers  were  inspired 
on  points  of  doctrine,  but  not  on  points  of  science. 
It  is  true,  they  used  popular  language,  just  as 
scientific  men  use  it  now ;  and  we  must  inteqiret 
such  language  in  the  Bible  as  we  interpret  it  in 
popular  treaties  on  astronomy,  geography,  or 
general  subjects.  It  is  true  the  ancient  Hebrews 
may  have  attached  to  many  passages  meanings 
widely  different  from  those  the  scholar  attaches  to 
them  now — they  may  have  thought  that  the  sky 
was  a  solid  vault,  that  the  earth  has  foundations, 
that  the  sun  rises  and  sets ;  but  we  arc  not  con- 


cerned with  the  false  interpretations  of  ignorant 
men ;  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  ideas  the  Spirit 
of  God  intended  to  convey.  It  is  well  known  that 
modem  science  has  corrected  the  opinions  of  men 
in  regard  to  many  natural  phenomena.  The  term 
which  conveyed  one  idea  in  former  times,  conveys 
another  and  a  widely  different  one  now ;  and  yet 
the  term  may  be  as  proper  and  as  definite  now  as 
it  was  then. 

These  principles  afford  the  key  to  passages  in 
Scripture  often  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 
The  statements  in  the  Bible  bearing  upon  science 
are  not  systematic.  Or  technical ;  they  are  inciden- 
tal, fragmentary,  and  popular.  We  can  interpret 
them  all  in  accordance  with  true  systems  of  science ; 
but  we  could  not  construct  a  complete  system  out 
of  them.  The  sacred  writers  set  forth  incidentally 
some  of  the  leading  facts  of  geographical  science. 

1.  The  form  of  the  Earth, — In  one  or  two  pas- 
sages the  true  form  of  the  earth  appears  to  be 
imlicated.  Thus,  in  Is.  xl.  22,  *  He  sitteth  upon 
the  circle  (J^n)  of  the  earth '  (also  Prov.  viii.  27). 
Rosenm idler  {Biblical  Geography) y  Kalisch  (on 
Genesis),  Gesenius  {Thesaurus)^  and  others,  have 
concluded  from  a  collection  of  sublime  images  from 
the  Hebrew  poets,  that  they  believed  the  earth  to 
l)e  circular,  rising  out  of  surrounding  ocean,  and 
liaving  the  heavens  spread  over  it  as  a  canopy. 
They  have  argued  that,  because  the  sacred  writers 
si>cak  of  the  *  rising*  and  *  setting'  of  the  sun,  the 
*  foundations '  of  the  earth,  the  *  pillars '  of  heaven, 
of  Jerusalem  being  in  the  midst  of  the  nations, 
they  could  have  known  nothing  of  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  geography.  Now  such  reasoning  as  this 
is  opposed  to  all  canons  of  sound  criticism.  If 
the  writings  of  our  own  poets  were  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  manner,  what  would  be  the  result  T 

2.  The  cardinal  points.  —  Isaiah  terms  them 
'the  four  corners  (niW3)  of  the  earth'  (xii. 
11);  Jeremiah,  the  'four  quarters  (flWp)  of  the 
heaven'  (xlix.  36).  The  east  is  Dnp»  *  before,'  or 
D^3D,  *in  front  of;'  because  the  person  is  repre- 
sented as  facing  the  cast.  The  west  is  then  iriK, 
'behind;'  also  Q*,  'the  sea,'  l)ecause  the  sea  was 
{>n  the  west  of  Palestine.  The  south  was  p^D, 
'the  right;'  also  ^3,  'the  dry.'     The  north  was 

^K»6r,  *  the  left.' 

3.  The  dri'ision  of  the  earth  into  land  and  sea. — 
This  is  indicated  in  Gen.  i.  10.  The  ocean^  con- 
taining great  monsters,  is  often  referred  to ;  as  in 
Ps.  civ.  25,  26  ;  Job  xli.  I.  Continents  and  islands 
are  distinguished,  Esther  x.  I ;  Gen.  x.  5 ;  Ps. 
Ixxii.  10;  Is.  Ixvi.  19. 

4.  IVie  great  physical  features  of  mountains^ 
valley's,  and  deserts. — The  mountains  of  Ararat, 
Lebanon,  and  Sinai,  are  specified;  the  valleys  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  Jordan ;  the  *  great  and  terrible 
wilderness'  (Deut.  i.  19). 

5.  The  difference  of  climates. — Job  speaks  of  *  cold 
out  of  the  north '  (xxxvii.  9) ;  and  the  heat  of  the 
south  is  alluded  to  by  Job  (xxxvii.  17),  and  by 
Luke  (xii.  55). 

6.  The  cradle  of  mankind  was  Central  Asia. — 
The  situation  of  Paradise  is  not  known,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  spot  where  the  family 
of  Noah  settled  after  the  flood.  The  ruins  of 
Babylon  still  exist  (Gen.  xi.)  ;  and  the  seats  of  the 
great  primeval  king<loms  have  recently  lieen  iden- 
tified (Gen.  x.;  See  Layard's  Nineveh ,  etc;  Lof- 
tus,  Chaldira^  etc.) 
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7.  Tlte  division  of  mankind  into  three  hrancha^ 
and  the  colonization  of  the  various  countries  of 
the  earth  by  them,  —The  loth^  chapter  of  Genesis 
shews  what  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  Moses 
obtained,  under  Divine  teaching,  of  the  political 
geography  and  history  of  the  whole  ancient  world. 
The  great  advances  recently  made  in  ethnography 
and  comparative  philology  illustrate  at  once  the 
completeness  and  the  accuracy  of  the  masterly 
sketch  given  by  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  (See  M  Cil- 
ler's Science  of  Language  \  Rawlinson's  Herodo- 
tus), The  seven  families  of  the  Japhethites  who 
peopled  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  have  been  iden- 
tified (Kalisch  on  Gen.  x.)  Ham  is  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  southern  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  numerous  tribes  that  spring  from  him  have 
found  a  name  in  history  (Kalisch,  /.  c,)  The 
Shemites  were  concentrated  in  Western  Asia, 
chiefly  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

In  the  whole  compass  of  ancient  literature  there 
is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  loth  chapter 
of  Genesis.  The  most  extensive  research  in  the 
world^s  earliest  history,  and  among  its  earliest 
monuments,  and  the  most  scientific  investigation 
of  the  peculiarities  of  its  modem  nations  and  lan- 
guages, alike  form  illustrative  commentaries  upon 
that  remarkable  passage  (See  Bochart's  Geogr. 
Sac.;  Kenrick's  Phoenicia ;  Vaux*s  Nineveh  and 
Persepolis ;  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians ;  and 
especially  Rawlinson^s  Herodotus), 

The  Bible  also  abounds  in  topographical  details 
regardmg  Palestine  and  the  countnes  adjoining. 
These  are,  in  many  instances,  minute  and  singu- 
larly graphic  Sacred  geography  may  be  said  to 
embrace  the  whole  world.  It  belongs,  however, 
especially  to  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy  ;  while  its  main  interest  is  con- 
centrated on  Palestine  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
(Stanley,  S,  and  P.^  x.)  Those  Oriental  travellers 
and  residents  who  have  had  the  fullest  opportuni- 
ties of  judging,  and  who  have  become  distin- 
guished for  their  powers  of  accurate  observation, 
have  repeatedly  testified  to  the  faithfulness  of 
Bible  descriptions,  and  the  minute  accuracy  of 
Bible  topography  (See  Robinson,  B.  R.^  preface; 
Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible^  dedication  ;  Stanley, 
S.  and  P. ;  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book^ 
preface).  The  writer  of  this  article  can  bear  per- 
sonal testimony  to  the  same  facts ;  and  as  he  has 
visited  nearly  every  known  Scripture  site  in  Syria 
and  Palestine^  and  most  of  those  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Europe,  he  can  speak  with  some  degree  of 
confidence.  For  fulness  of  detail  in  topography, 
for  graphic  sketches  of  scenery,  for  minute  accu- 
racy in  the  description  of  natural  products,  pecu- 
liarities of  climate,  and  manners  and  customs,  no 
history,  ancient  or  modem,  can  be  compared  with 
the  Bible. 

While  geographical  allusions  are  spread  over 
the  whole  Bible,  there  are  a  few  books  which  de- 
mand special  notice.  Genesis,  in  addition  to  the 
narrative  of  creation,  sketches  the  establishment 
of  the  primeval  empires  and  cities,  and  then  the 
travels  of  the  patriarchs  in  Canaan.  In  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy  we  have  accounts  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  Edom,  Moab,  Gilead,  and  Bashan. 
Joshua  is  geographically  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able books  in  the  Bible.  *  Ten  chapters  of  it  are 
devoted  to  a  description  of  Palestine,  in  which  not 
only  are  its  general  features  and  boundaries  care- 


fully laid  down,  but  the  names  and  situations  of  its 
towns  and  villages  enumerated  with  a  precision  of 
geographical  terms  which  invites  and  almost  com- 
pels a  minute  investigation*  (Stanley,  Pref.)  In 
Daniel  we  have  a  few  notices  of  Babylon,  and  a 
prophetic  allusion  to  the  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  empires.  The  first  three 
gospels  contain  notices  of  the  towns,  people,  and 
products  of  Galilee;  The  topc^japhical  notices 
of  John  are  confined  chiefly  to  Judaea.  The  re- 
ferences in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  extend  to 
Northem  S3rria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy. 

The  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have  devoted  any 
attention  to  geography  as  a  science,  though  they 
were  widely  scattered  at  the  commencement  of 
our  era,  and  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in 
literature.  The  Greeks  probably  led  the  way  in 
systematic  geography,  llie  fiist  map  is  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Anaximander,  about 
B.C.  60a  Nearly  a  century  later  Hecatams  of 
Miletus  wrote  a  geographical  work  entitled  Xi^pko- 
8of  yTfi  (Ukert,  Geographic  des  Hecat.  und  Damas- 
tes).  These  were  followed  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
The  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  were  likewise  dis- 
tinguished as  geographers.  Ptolemy  acknowledges 
that  his  great  work  was  based  on  a  treatise  writ- 
ten by  Marinus  of  Tyre  (Heeren,  Commentate 
de  Fontibus  Geogmphicorum  Ptolemai^  etc,)  Pliny, 
the  only  Roman  writer  deserving  of  speoal  men- 
tion in  this  place,  was  a  mere  compiler.  As  a 
geography  his  book  is  of  little  value  (See  Ukert, 
Geographie  d  Griech,  u,  Rbmer ;  Mannert,  Gco^ 
gaphie^  etc.)  Sacred  geographv  was  not  reduced 
to  a  system  until  a  comparatively  recent  time.  The 
Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  is  an  alpha- 
betic list  of  places,  with  brief  descriptions.  The 
Tract  of  Brocardus,  written  in  the  13th  century,  is 
little  more  than  an  itinerary.  To  Samuel  Bocfaart, 
a  French  Protestant  minister  (bom  1599),  belongs 
the  honour  of  writing  the  first  systematic  work  on 
Biblical  geography.  His  Geographia  Sacra  is  a 
storehouse  of  learning  from  which  all  subsequent 
writers  have  drawn  freely.  Well's  wrote  his  His- 
torical  Geography  of  the  O,  and  N,  T.  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century.  Reland's  Palcestina^ 
published  in  1 7 14,  remains  to  this  day  the  stan- 
dard classic  work.  Dr.  Robinson's  Researches 
opened  a  new  era  in  Biblical  geography.  It, 
however,  is  neither  complete  nor  systematic  ;  it  is 
only  a  book  of  travels,  with  most  important  his- 
torical and  geographical  illustrations.  Ritter's 
Paldstina  und  Syrien  aims  at  system  and  com- 
pleteness, but  it  is  too  diffuse.  It  gives  a  r^sunU 
of  everything  that  has  been  written  on  Bible  lands. 
A  systematic  and  thorough  treatise  on  Biblical 
geography  is  still  a  great  desideratum  in  our 
country's  literature. 

It  is  of  importance  to  the  Biblical  student  to  have 
placed  before  him  a  condensed  list  of  the  more  im* 
portant  works  bearing  on  the  subject  of  sacred  geo- 
graphy. Such  a  list  will  now  be  given.  It  has 
been  compiled  with  much  care..  To  enumerate 
all  the  books  written  on  Bible  lands  would  be  prac- 
tically useless.  Many  of  them  have  no  value  be- 
yond the  entertainment  they  may  afford.  Many 
are  mere  repetitions  of  their  predecessors.  The 
works  given  below  are  such  only  as  the  writer  has 
found  really  useful  Tlie  dates  attached  are  those 
of  the  editions  in  his  possession,  and  to  which  refe- 
rence is  made  in  the  geographical  articles  prepared 
for  this  work.     More  extended  lists  may  be  seen  in 
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Robinson's  B.  ^.  vl  ;  Kitto's  Physical  Geography 
of  Paiesttne.  For  facility  of  reference  the  list  is 
divided  into  three  chisses. 

1.  Ancient  and  Mediaval  writers  who  have  inci- 
dentaliy  furnished  information  on  Sacred  Geog- 
raphy, (i)  Jewish — ^Thc  Apocrypha;  Josephus, 
Opera^  ed.  Hudson,  2  vols.  foL  1720;  Traill's 
translation  of  the  Wars  (2  vols.  1851)  contains  im- 
portant notes  and  illustrations.  (2)  Heathen — 
Herodotus,  especially  Rawlinson's  translation,  4 
vols.  1858-60 ;  Strafao,  Geographia^  ei\.  Casaubon, 
1587 ;  Pliny,  historia  Naiuralis^  edL  Sillig,  5  vols. 
1 83 1  -36.  l3io  Cassius  (1752,  Hambuiig)  gives  some 
short  notes  on  Palestine.  The  few  remarks  in 
Tacitus  and  Livy  are  of  little  value.  (3)  Christian — 
Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomon,  and  Theodoret,  in 
Historia  Eccles,  Scriptor.  Graci^  3  vols.  fol.  1695  ; 
Jerome,  Opera,  ed.  Migne,  9  vols.  8vo ;  Theodo- 
retf  Opera,  ed.  Migne,  5  vols.  In  the  exegetical 
writings  of  Jerome  and  Theodoret  are  some  useful 
notes ;  they  both  resided  in  Palestine.  AViUiam  of 
Tyre,  Historia  Belli  Sacri ;  James  de  Vitry,  Histo- 
ria Orienialisj  eta — These  two  works,  with  several 
others,  are  contained  in  Bonger's  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  foL  161 1.  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades^  ed. 
Bohn,  1848,  containing  Richard  of  Devizes, 
Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  and  De  JoinvUle. 

2.  GeograpAical  Works  and  Itineraries, — Ptolemy, 
Geograf>hia,  foL    1535  ;   Tabula  Pentingeriana,  a 
rude  chart  of  the  Roman  empire,  made  in  the  3d 
century.     Reland  gives  the  part  including  Pales- 
tine.    Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Onomasticon  Urbium 
et  Loeorum    S.  Scriptune,  ed.  Clerico,   foL    1707 
[last  ed.   by   Larsow  and  Parthey,    Ber.    1862] ; 
Vetera  Romanorum  Itineraria,   ed.  Wesselingio, 
1735,  containing  the  important  itineraries  of  the 
Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  and  of  Antonine,  with  Synek- 
demus  of  Hierocles ;  Edrisi,   Geographia  Univer- 
salis, in  RosenmuUer's  Analecta  Arabica,   1828 ; 
Topographical  Index  in  Bohadini  Vita  et  Res  Gesta 
SeUadam,   ed.    Schultens,   fol.   1732;   Brocardus, 
Loeorum  Terra  San,  Descriptio,  ed.  Clerico,  ap- 
pended to  the  Onomasticon,  foL  1707 ;  Abulfeda, 
Tabula  Syriaca,  1766;  Bochart,  Opera,  ed.  Leus- 
den  et  Villemandy,   3  vols.    foL    17 12;  Sanson, 
Geographia  Sacra,  ed.  Clerico,  foL  1704 ;  Caroli  A. 
S.  Pamo,  Geographia  Sacra,  «L  Holsten,  fol.  1704; 
Cellarius,  ^otitia  Orbis  Antiqui,  2  vols.  4to,  170X- 
5  ;  Wells,  Historical  Geography  of  tlte  O.  and  N, 
71, 2  vols.  1819 ;  Reland,  Palastina  ex  monumentis 
veterihus  Illustraia,  2  vols.  4to,   1714 ;  Busching, 
Erdbeschreilmng  Palastina,  Arabien,  etc.,    '7^5* 
Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch,  2  vols.  1847-48; 
Rosenmiiller,   Bib.    Geogr,   of  Cetttral   Asia,   by 
Morren,  2  vols  1836  ;  Raumer,  Palastina,  1850 ; 
Forster,  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia,  2  vols. 
1844  ;  Rohr,  HistorieO'Geographical  account  of  Pal- 
estine, 1843 ;  Ritter,  Die  Sinai-Halbinset^  Palastina 
und  Syrien,  4  vols,  in  six  parts,  1848-55;  Kitto, 
Physical  Geography  of  Palestine,   2  vols.    1841  ; 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  2  vols. 
4to,   185s ;  Smith,    Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul,  2d  ed.   1856 ;  Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria 
and  Palestine,  2  vols.  1858 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir 
of  Map  of  Palestine,  1858. 

3.  Books  of  Traw/.— Wright's  Early  Travels  in 
Palestine,  1948,  containing  among  oUiers  Arculf, 
Sxwulf,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Maundeville,  and 
Maundiell ;  Cotovicus,  Itinerarium  Hierosolymi- 
tanum,  1619 ;  Quaresmius,  Historia  Theologica  et 
Moralis  Terra  Saneta  Elucidatio,  2  vols.  foL,  1639; 


D*Arvieux,  Travels  in  Arabia  the  Desert,  1732 ; 
Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  2  vols. 
1808 ;  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  2  vols, 
fol.,  1743-45  ;  Hasselquist,  Travels  in  the  Levant, 
1766 ;  Niebuhr,  Travels  through  Arabia,  2  vols. 
1792  ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  etc,  2  vols,, 
Paris,  1807 ;  Ali  Bey,  Travels  in  Morocco,  Egypt, 
Syria f  etc.,  2  vols.  4to,  1816 ;  Seetzeo,  Reisen 
durch  Syrien  Palastina,  etc.,  3  vols.  1854-55  ; 
Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  4to,  1822 ;  Travels 
in  Arabia,  410,  1829 ;  Notes  on  the  Bedouin  and 
Wahaiys,  4to,  1830 ;  Travels  in  Nubia,  4to,  1822; 
Buckingham,  Travels  in  Palestine,  4to,  1822 ; 
Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  4to,  1825  ;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  etc.,  1822  ;*  Laborde,  Journey 
through  Arabia- Petraa  to  Sinai  and  Petra,  1838  ; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Liters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  2  vols.  1 838 ;  Addison,  Damascus 
and  Palmyra,  2  vols.  1838  ;  Bowring,  Report  on 
Statistics  of  Syria,  1840;  Williams,  The  Holy  City, 
2  vols.  1849 ;  Bartlett,  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert, 
5  th  ed.  ;  Walks  about  Jerusalem  ;  Jerusalem  Re- 
visited,  1855  ;  Footsteps  of  our  Ijyrd  and  his  Apos- 
tles, 1852  ;,  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  2  vols. 
i^y  ;  Tobler,  Bethlehem,  1849;  Topographic  von 
Jerusalem  und  seinen  Umgebungen,  2  vols.  1853- 
54  ;  Lynch,  Official  Report  of  Expedition  to  Explore 
the  Dead  Sea,  etc,  4to,  1852  ;  Narrative  of  Expe- 
dition, etc.,  London,  1855  ;  De  Saulcey,  Narrative 
of  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea,  etc,  2  vols.  1853  ; 
Van  de  Velde,  Narrative  of  Journey  through  Syria 
and  Palestine,  2  vols.  1854;  Lepsius,  Discoveries 
in  Egypt,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  etc,  1 853 ; 
Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  in  1838- 
52,  2d  ed.,  3  vols.  1856;  Porter,  Five  Years  in 
Damascus,  Researches  in  Palmyra,  Lebanon,  and 
Bashan,  2  vols.  1855 ;  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,  1849;  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  1853; 
Loftus,  Chaldaa  and  Susiana,  1857  ;  Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  1 856 ;  Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  Lond.  i860.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  important  articles  on  Biblical  Geography  and 
Topograpny  may  be  seen  in  various  numbers  of  the 
American  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  and  the  JourTuil  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  by  Robinson,  Thomson,  Porter,  Rawlin* 
son,  Layard,  Wallin,  Poole,  Ainsworth,  and  others. 
Maps. — The  best  small  maps  are  those  in  Robin- 
son*s  Researches  and  Porter's  Handbook;  Van  de 
Velde's  large  map  of  Palestine  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  accurate  hitherto  published. — ^J.  L.  P. 

GEON.     [GiHON.] 

GEORGI,  Christian  Siegmund,  bom  at 
Luckau  in  1702,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  died,  September  2,  1771.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy  between 
the  Purists  and  tne  Hebraists,  and  published  a 
considerable  number  of  dissertations  in  support  of 
the  views  maintained  by  the  former  party.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  included  in  the  following 
works: — I.  Vindiciarum  N.  71  ab  ebraismis 
libri  tres  quibus  quidquid  ebraismi  a  Thomd  Gata- 
kero,  To.  Vorstio,  lo.  Oleario  reliquis  graca  noi'i 
foederis  dictioni  est  adjictum^  tum  argumentis,  turn 
testimoniis  ex  probatissima  antiquitate  graca  erutis 
diluitur,  Francof.  et  Lips.  1732,  4to.  2.  Hiero- 
criticus  N.  T.  sive  de  stylo  N.  T.  libri  tres,  quibus 
dialectus  novi  foederis  attica  a  Phrynichii,  Thoma 
magistri^  CI.  Salmasii,  etc.,  rdiquorum  depravati- 
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ontbus  Uberatur  atque  ah  idiotismts^  ionismis^  doris- 
mis,  aolismiSy  bctotismis,  syro-chaldaismis,  rabbinis- 
mis  et  persismis  vindicatur,  Witt,  et  Lips.  1733, 
4to.  3.  Ili^rvcritici  noin  fxderis  pars  secunda,  sive 
controversiarum  de  latinismis  N.  T.  libri  tres,, 
Witt,  et  Lips.  1733,  4to.  Of  his  other  Biblical 
works  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  4.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament  with  theological  and 
philological  notes,  Witten.  1736,  8vo.  5.  Disser- 
tatio  de  beati  Luthen  versione  bibliorum  germanica 
omnium  optima,  Witt  1737.  6.  De  corruptione 
canonis  sacri  impossibili,  Witt  1742,  4ta  7.  Appa- 
mtus    theologicus,   philologicus   ad  Evangelia,    4 

vols.  Lips.  Vol.  L  174S ;  "•  ^747;  "»•  i7So; 
iv,  1757 ;  4ta  This  work  is  highly  commended  by 
Walch  {BibL  Theol  iv.  p.  1043).— S.  N. 

GEORGIAN  LANGUAGE.  The  Georgian 
language,  which  is  also  spoken  by  the  Mingralians, 
Lazians,  and  the  Suani,  belongs  to  the  Iberian 
family.  The  chief  characteristics  of  it  are  as  fol- 
lows. Its  alphabet  consists  of  thirty-five  letters,  it 
has  no  articles,  the  substantives  have  eight  cases 
and  no  genders,  the  adjectives,  when  associated 
with  nouns,  are  indeclinable,  but  when  they  stand 
by  themselves  are  declined  ;  the  comparative  is 
formed  by  the  prefix  u  and  the  suffix  xi,  and  car- 
dinals are  obtamed  by  prefixing  me  to  the  ordinals. 
It  possesses  eight  conjugations  with  several  minor 
subdivisions,  and  the  different  persons  are  indi- 
cated by  terminations  and  personal  prefixes ;  it 
has  several  forms  for  the  prseterite  and  the  future 
tenses,  and  only  one  form  for  the  present  tense ; 
three  modes,  viz.,  indicative,  imperative,  and  the 
participle,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  infinitive 
by  a  nomen  verbale;  it  has  postpositions  governing 
different  cases,  in  addition  to  the  prepositions, 
and  can  multiply  verbs  to  any  extent  by  the  ter- 
minations eUba  and  ola,  form  abstracts  from  adjec- 
tives by  the  terminations  <^a  and  eba,  as  well  as 
active  personal  nouns,  adjectives — both  active  and 
passive — ^and  diminutives,  by  various  terminations 
and  prefixes,  and  its  construction  allows  many 
liberties.  From  the  venerable  old  Georgian  lan- 
guage a  dialect  developed  itself,  in  the  course  of 
time,  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  many  Arme- 
nian, Greek,  Turkish,  and  other  foreign  words, 
and  by  the  viciation  of  the  pronunciation  and 
spelling  of  many  expressions.  The  two  dialects 
have  distinct  alphabets,  the  alphabet  in  which  the 
old  Georgian  is  written  is  called  Kuzuri,  i./-.,  the 
sacred,  and  consists  of  the  letters  invented  by  Mies- 
rob,  and  the  alphabet  of  the  mod«rn  Georgian  is 
called  Keduuliy  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Georgians  themselves  in  the  14th 
century.  The  old  language  is  the  ecclesiastical  or 
literary,  and  is  employed  in  all  sacred  and  literary 
writings,  whilst  the  modem  is  the  civil  dialect,  or 
the  direct  of  common  life  [lingua  vulgaris) ;  comp. 
Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyklopddie,  s.  v.  Georgier, 
p.  192  ;  Eichhom,  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  dcr  bibli- 
schen  Literatur,  voL  L,  p.  156,  ff. — C.  D.  G. 

GEORGIAN  VERSION,  The,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  versions  of  the  Bible  extant. 

I.  Name,  date,  and  source  of  this  version, — ^The 
Georgians  call  their  Bible  by  different  n«imes — i. 
Bibbia,  i.a,  the  Bible.  2.  Zminda  Zerili,  the 
Holy  Scripture.  3.  Samkto  Zerili,  the  divine 
Scriptures.  4.  Zighni  Zuelisa  da  akalio  aghlkmisa, 
the  books  of  the  O.  and  N.  T. ;  and  5.  Dabadeba, 
Genesis,  after  the  first  book  of  the  Bible.     The 


version  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  A.D. 
570,  when  the  Georgians,  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Armenians  [Armenian  Version], 
sent  young  men  of  talent  to  Greece  to  study  the 
Greek  language,  who,  on  their  return,  translated 
the  Scriptures  and  liturgical  books  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  translation  of  the  O.  T.  is  made 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  N.  T.  from  Greek 
MSS.  of  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  is 
composed  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  ancient  dialect 
[Georgian  Language]. 

2.  Text  and  editions  of  the    version.  —  This 
venerable  version  has  shared  in  all  the  troubles  to 
which  Georgia  has  been  subject.    The  entire  books 
of  Maccabees  and  Ecclesiasticus  were  lost  in  the 
many  revolutions  of  the  country,  passages  disap- 
peared from  different  parts  of  the  volume,  and  the 
whole  text   got  into  a  state  of  confusion.      It 
was  only  in   the  beginning  of  the  iKth  century 
that    Prince   Vaktangh  published    at    Tiflis    the 
Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and  the  New  Testament,  and 
split  up  the  text  into  chapters  and  verses.    Shortly 
after  Prince  Arcil,  uncle  of  Prince  Vaktangh,  who 
fled  from  Kftrtel  to  Russia,  undertook  a  revision  of 
this  version,  making  it  confonnable  to  the  Russian 
translation  as  it  then  was,  and  divided  it  only  into 
chapters,   because  the    Russian    translation    was 
divided  into  chapters  only.     But  this  prince  only 
lived  to  carry  through  the  revision  from  Genesis  to 
the  Prophets,   and  to  translate  from  the  Russian 
Bible  the  lost  books  of  Maccabees  and  Ecclesias- 
ticus.    His  son.   Prince  Vakuset,  was,   however, 
induced  by  the  solicitations  of  his  brother.  Prince 
Bachar,    and    the    Georgian    clergy  resident    in 
Russia,   to  continue  the  work  of  revision.     He 
made  the  text  conform  still  more  to  the  Russian 
translation,  newly  revised  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  Peter  the  Great,  supplied  from  this  trans- 
lation all  the  passages  which  were  wanting  in  the 
Georgian  version,  made  also  the  portions  which  his 
father  had  published  conformable  to  this  transla- 
tion,  and  divided  the  whole  into  chapters  and 
verses.     He  had  Georgian  types  cast  at  Moscow, 
and  at  once  began  printing  in  that  city ;  the  correc- 
tion of  the  press  he  committed  to  four  native 
Georgians,   and  the  first   edition    of   the  entire 
Georgian  Bible  appeared  in  1743,  Prince  Bachar, 
brother  of  the  editor,  defraying  the  entire  expense. 
From  this  edition  the  Moscow  Bible  Society  re- 
printed the  N.  T.  in  18 16  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Georgian  Metropolitan  Ion  and  of 
Archbishop  Pafnut,  with  types  cast  from  the  very 
matrices  which  had  been  used  for  the  former  edi- 
tion, and  which  had  escaped  the  conflagration  of 
the  city  at    the    time    of   Napoleon's    invasion. 
Another  edition  was  published  in  18 18  in  the  civil 
character.     It  is  said  that   there  have  appeared 
more  recent  additions  of  various  portions  of  this 
version  both  at  Tiflis  and  in  Russia,  but  there  is  no 
particular  account  of  them. 

3.  Critical  value  of  the  version. — ^The  value  of 
this  version,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  has  been 
greatly  impaired  by  the  corruptions  which  it  has 
suffered  during  the  centuries  of  political  changes  to 
which  the  country  has  l)een  exposed,  and  es}>eci. 
ally  by  the  endeavour  of  its  editors  to  make  it  con- 
form to  the  Russian  translation.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  its  value  is  entirely 
gone.  Both  Tischendorf  (A'.  7*.  Grac.  ed.  2d, 
prief.  p.  Ixxviii.)  and  Mr.  Malan  regard  it  as  a  good 
auxiliary  to  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  text.     In- 
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deed  Mr.  Malan,  who  has  published  an  English 
translation  of  the  Georgian  version  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  *  it  differs  from 
the  Slavonic  in  many  places  in  which  it  might  be 
expected  to  agree,  it  has  a  character  of  its  own,  is 
a  faithful  version,  and  valuable  for  criticism'  ( The 
Gospel  atcording  to  Si»  John^  translaUd from  the 
Hei'en  oldest  versions,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  S,  C.  Alalan, 
M.A^  Lond.  1862,  p.  ix.  note  3). 

4.  IJierature. — A  very  interesting  treatise  on 
this  version,  containing  a  brief  account  of  its  his- 
tory and  publication,  from  the  preface  of  Prince 
Vaktangh,  was  communicated  by  Professor  Adler 
of  Copenhagen  to  Eichhom,  who  published  it  in 
his  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  biblischen  Uteratur, 
vol.  i.  p.  153  if.,  and  afterwards  reprinted  it  in  his 
Einleitunj^ in  dasAlte  Testament,  vol.  ii.  sec.  318,  b, 
etc  Dr.  Henderson,  who  had  visited  both  Georgia 
and  Russia,  could  do  no  more  in  his  Biblical  Ke- 
searches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  Lond.  1826,  p. 
518,  etc,  than  give  a  literal  translation  of  this 
account.  A  valuable  work  has  also  been  pub- 
lished by  Franz  Carl  Alter,  entitled  Ueber  Georgi- 
anische  Uleratur,  Wien,  1798,  in  which  is  given  an 
extensive  collation  of  the  various  readings  from 
both  the  O.  and  the  N.  T.— C.  D.  G. 

GEPHEN.    [Vine.] 

GERA  (in3;  Sept.  Pij/xi),  one  of  the  ffney-Bin- 

yamin  enumerated  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  as  alive  at  the 
time  of  Jacob's  going  down  into  Egypt.  In  this 
list  he  appears  as  if  collateral  with  Bela,  but  from 
I  Chron.  viiL  3  it  appears  that  he  was  Bela's  son, 
and  so  Ae  LXX.  correct  it  here.  In  this  latter 
list  the  name  Gera  occurs  three  times  among  the 
sons  of  Benjamin  (ver.  3,  5,  7).  The  whole  pas- 
sage is  somewhat  confused,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
p<»ed  that  all  the  three  are  to  be  resolve<l  into 
one,  the  son  of  Bela.  There  was,  however,  a 
Gera  later  than  this  one  among  the  descendants  of 
Benjamin,  Gera,  the  father  of  Ehud  (J^^^g*  *"•  *5)j 
and  he  may  be  one  of  the  three  here  mentioned. 
In  the  list  of  Benjamin's  posterity  given  (Num. 
xxvi  38-40),  Gera  does  not  appear ;  an  omission 
which  some  have  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  no  children,  others  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  the  head  of  a  house,  and  so  is  included  in 
the  Belaites,  both  of  which  reasons  may  be  co- 
alesced into  one.  On  the  discrepancies  in  the  Ben- 
jamite  rolls  see  art  Becher. — W.  L.  A. 

GERAH  (mi ;  Sept.  <J/3oX6t),  the  smallest  piece 

of  money  among  the  Hebrews.  Twenty  made  a 
shekel ;  one  of  them  would  therefore  be  worth 
three  halfpence,  according  to  the  present  value  of 
silver  (Exod.  xxx.  13). 

GERAR  (nn3  ;  Sept.  Tipapa),  a  town  and  dis- 

trict  on  the  southernmost  borders  of  Palestine,  in 
the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  not  far  from 
Gaza.  It  was  visited  by  Abraham  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  (Gen.  xx.  i),  and  by  Isaac 
when  there  was  a  dearth  in  the  rest  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxvi  i).  The  incidents  of  their  sojourn 
shew  thai  the  district  was  very  fertile.  It  was  the 
scat  of  the  first  Philistine  kingdom  we  read  of,  and 
gave  name  to  it  The  intercourse,  differences, 
and  alliances  of  the  Hebrew  fathers  with  the  king 
and  people  of  Gerar  form  a  very  curious  and  inte- 
resting portion  of  patriarchal  history.     It  was  still 


an  important  place  in  later  times,  as  we  may  gather 
from  2  Chron.  xiv.  13,  14.  According  to  the  an- 
cient accounts  Gerar  lay  in  or  near  a  valley,  which 
appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  great  Wady  Sheriah 
(or  one  of  the  branches  of  it),  that  comes  down 
from  Beersheba ;  besides  we  know  that  it  was  in 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  it  was  not  far 
from  Beersheba  when  Isaac  resided  there  (Gen. 
xxvL  I,  20,  23  I  26-33  J  comp.  XX.  i).  The  name 
continued  to  exist  (perhaps  as  a  matter  of  tradition) 
for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.,  s.  v.  Gerara)  place  it 
twenty-five  Roman  miles  southward  from  Eleu- 
theropolis  ;  and  Sozomen  {//ist.  Eccles,  vi.  32  ;  ix. 
17)  reports  that  a  large  and  celebrated  monastery 
stood  there  near  a  winter  torrent.  The  abbot  Sil- 
vanus  resided  there  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  the  name  of  Marcion,  bishop  of  Gerar, 
appears  among  the  signatures  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  in  A.D.  451.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  afterwards  lost,  and  Dr.  Robinson  was  unable 
to  discover  any  traces  of  it  in  the  locality.  Some 
local  information  respecting  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Chevalier  Van  de  Vclde's  l^arrative  of  a  Journey 
through  Syria  and  Palestine, — ^J.  K- 

GERARD,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  was  a  native  of 
Aberdeen,  and  received  his  education  there.  After 
spending  some  time  as  pastor  of  the  Scotch  Church 
at  Amsterdam,  he  became  Professor  of  Greek  in 
King's  College,  Alnjrdeen,  and  in  1795  ^^  became 
Professor  of  Divinity.  He  died  in  181 5.  He 
wrote  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism  ;  or  Heads  of 
the  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  subject  read  in  the 
University,  King's  College  of  Aberdeen,  2d  ed. 
Edin,  1 808.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  was  lost  at  sea.  For  the  time  at 
which  it  appeared  this  was  a  remarkable  work. 
Bp.  Marsh,  says  '^  oi  general  and  elementary  treatises 
there  is  none  which  is  more  to  be  recommended 
either  for  perspicuity  or  correctness  than  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Biblical  Critic isnC  of  Dr.  Gerard  {lectures, 
p.  169).  A  still  more  recent  writer  ascribes  to  it 
*  learning,  ability,  reflection,  and  research.  His 
positions,'  it  is  added,  *are  generally  sound  and 
judicious,  the  arrangement  good,  the  examples  ap- 
propriate' (Davidson,  Ilermeneutics,  p.  710).  It 
may  be  added  that  the  work  contains  very  nume- 
rous references  to  authorities,  which  greatly  enhance 
its  value. — W.  L.  A. 

GERASA,  now  Jerash  (not  named  in  the 
Bible*),  was  in  the  Decapolis,  and  formed  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Penea.  It  lay  on  elevated 
ground,  according  to  Ptolemy,  inCS''  15'  =  31"  45'. 
Its  inhabitants  were  mostly  heathen  (Joseph.  DcBell. 
Jud.  i.  4.  8 ;  iii.  3.  3  ;  comp.  iv.  9.  i  ;  ii.  18.  5. 
Origen  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  of  Arabia  (P^patra  r^f 
^Apa^ias  icrlv  ir6X(f),  which  arose  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  border  city  of  Peroea,  and  lay  next  to 
Arabia.  After  the  Roman  conquests  in  the  East, 
the  country  in  which  Garasa  lies  became  one  of 
their  favourite  colonies,  and  ten  principal  cities  were 
built  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  giving  the  name  of 
Decapolis  to  the  land  in  which  they  stood.  Gerasa 
was  one,  but  not  the  greatest  of  these.     The  place 


*  [Some  codices  and  other  authorities  read  Vepa- 
arivQp  in  Matt.  viii.  28  ;  and  so  it  stands  in  Lach- 
mann's  text  Scholz  and  Tischendorf,  however, 
have  TaSapripQv ;  see  reason  for  preferring  this  in 
Meyer,  ICrit.  Exe^,  Commentary  i.  p.  185.] 


was  taken  by  storm  hy  Alexander  Jannxus,  who 
wa3  actuated  by  a  dc^re  of  gaining  a  large  treasure 
(Joseph.  I>e  BHI.  yiid.  i  4.  8 ;  Aniiq.  viii.  a.  3). 
Alexander  died  near   it  while   besieeing   Regaba 


(Antiq.  xiii.  15,  5).  Before  the  place  Iiad  time  to 
recover  from  thi<>  calamity,  it  was  included  among 
the  number  of  those  cities  which  were  burnt  by  the 
enraged  Jews  in  thrir  vengeance  on  the  Syrians, 
and  on  the  Roman  power  generally,  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  number  of  their  nation  at  Cassarea 
QostpK  De  Be/l.  Jud.u.  1%.  i).  A  terrible  revenge 
was  taken  by  other  cities,  but  Getasa  is  honourab!)' 
excepted  {De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  5).  Annius,  gene- 
ral under  Vespasian,  look  the  city;  'afler  which 
he  set  fire  to  their  houses,'  'and  what  was  remain- 
ing was  all  burnt  down'  (Dt  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9.  1). 
Gibbon  enumerates  this  city  among  the  line  of  for- 
tresses from  Bosra  to  Peira,  which  formed  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Syrian  provinces  in  the  lower  empire. 
Baldwin  II.  of  Jerusalem  destroyed  i[<i  castle  in 
the  year  1122  (Will.  Tyr.  p.  825;  Histor.  Hiera- 
tol.  p.  61;}.  This  was  the  native  place  of  Nico- 
machus  derasenus.  Coins  of  Gerasa  may  be  seen 
in  Eckhel  \\'um.  Vtl.  iiL  35a}.  Its  ruins  were  iirst 
discovered  by  Seetzen,  and  have  often  been  subse- 
quently visited.  They  have  tieen  pronounced  su- 
perior 10  those  of  Palmyra. 

On  approaching  Gerasa  on  the  southern  side, 
Buckingham  first  saw  a  triumphal  gateway,  nearly 
entire,  which  was  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Within 
this  gateway,  on  the  left,  he  observed  a  fine 
naumachia  for  the  exhibition  of  sea-lights,  the 
channels  for  filling  which  with  water  were  slill 
visible.  Com  was  growing  near  it  Passing 
on  amid  heaps  of  ruined  fragments,  he  came 
to  a  second  gateway.  Entering  the  city  Ihiouyh 
this  its  southern  gate,  he  come  into  a  large 
and  beautiful  circular  colonnade  of  the  Ionic 
order,  having  passed  a  peripleraJ  temple,  above 
which,  on  the  lef),  waa  an  open  theatre.  A  Ion? 
avenue  of  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  led 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  city.  Climbing 
over  huge  masses  of  falling  columns  and  masonry 
he  noticed  four  columns  on  each  side  of  the  way  of 
much  greater  size  and  height  than  the  resL  Be- 
yond this  he  came  to  a  square,  apparently  once 
lined  on  both  sides  by  on  avenue  of  columns.  He 
afterwards  came  to  a  portion  of  a  semi -circular 
temple.  A  broken  altar  was  near  the  ruins,  on 
which  was  made  out  the  name  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius.      Beyond  thus  again  were  temples,  colon- 
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nades,   theatres,  bridges,  aqueducts,   etc     These 

remarks  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
these  ruins,  particularly  when  we  add  that  the 
northern  exit  is  a  mile  ajwrt  from  the  southern 
entrance.  A  necropolis  lies  not  &r  &om  the 
northern  wall,  in  which  were  found  Dearly  a 
hundred  sculptured  sarcophagi  above  ground,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  havir^;  been  ransacked  for 
treasure.  Near  the  necropolis  were  the  remains 
of  a  small  temple.  The  aty  stood  on  the  facing 
slopes  of  two  opposite  hills,  but,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring heights.  It  appears  to  be  seated  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  deep  valley,  encircled  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
and  verdant  mountains.  Near  this  spot  is  the 
modem  village  of  Aioodc.  Some  inscriptions  found 
on  the  ruins  may  be  seen  in  Buckingham's  Travrlt 
in  Palatini,  p.  405.— J.  R.  B. 

GERGESA  KVtfnai.;  r./^ioipii)-  The  read- 
ing of  the  Textus  Reaptus  in  MalL  viii.  a8  is  Yi^- 
yiatitui' ;  '  and  when  he  was  come  .  .  .  into  the 
country  of  the  Gergatna.'  Origen  Siiys  a  city 
called  Gergesa  anciently  stood  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  {Ofitra,  ed.  Ue  la  Rue,  iv. 
14a)  ;  and  (hat  beside  it  was  shewn  the  precipice 
down  which  the  swine  rushed.  The  nature  of 
Origen's  ailment  makes  this  statement  very 
doubtful  It  looks  like  a  bold  hypothrais  to  gel 
over  a  difficulty  (Sec  Alford,  in  iix.)  GciEosa, 
however,  is  also  mentioned  by  Euscbhis  and 
Jerome.  The  latter  thus  writes:  — '  Hodiequc 
super  monlem  viculus  demonslratur  Juxla  stagnum 
Tyberiadis  in  quod  porci  prsecipitati  sunt'  [Ona- 
matl.  s,  V.)  Thomson  thinks  he  has  discovered 
Gergesa  at  a  ruin  called  Kma  or  Cfrta,  on  ihe 
bank  of  Wady  Scmak,  east  of  the  lake.  He 
describes  it  as  '  within  a  few  rods  of  the  shore,  and 
an  immense  mountain  rises  diieclly  above  it,  in 
which  are  ancient  tombs.  .  .  .  The  lake  is  so 
near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  that  the  swine 
rushing  madly  down  it  could  not  stop,  but  would 
be  hurried  on  into  the  water  and  drowned'  (73/ 
Land  and  Ihe  Book,  p.  375).  It  has  been  stated 
above  (s.  V.  Gadaka)  that  the  reading  Vatofirfr^ 
has  Ihe  highest  authority,  and  consequently  these 
conjectures  are  very  doubtful  (see,  however,  Elli- 
cott's  Lectures  on  the  Life  o/eur  Lord,  188,  note  ; 
Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  311  ;  Relaod,  50Z,  807). 
-J.  1.  P. 

GERGE.SENES.     [Gadasa.] 

GERHARD,  John,  a  learned  Luthenui  tbeiilo- 
gian  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at  Qiiedlin- 
biirg,  the  17th  October  1582.  After  receiving 
much  benefit  from  the  spiritual  instructions  of  John 
Amdt  at  a  time  of  mental  depression  and  bodily 
disease,  he  repaired  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg 
in  1599,  where  he  studied  philnso|>hy  and  altendid 
theological  lectures  ;  but  was  aftenivards  induced  lo 
study  medicine  contrary  to  his  own  inclination. 
His  decided  bent  towards  theology,  however,  soon 
prevailed.  From  Wittenberg  he  went  to  Jena,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptnn^  the 
fathers,  and  Hebrew.  Some  time  after  he  reistirrd 
10  Marburg,  then  the  most  famous  univcnoly  for 
Lutheran  thcoli^.  Leaving  Marburg  he  returned  lo 
Jena,  and  wasappointed  superintendent  of  Heldbnig 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  In  1615  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Jena,  where  he  lived  and  hiboured  as  theolo- 
gical professor  and  authorduring  the  remainder  of  his 
life,      (irefll  was  his  theological  nctivily,  and  distin- 
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gnished  the  leputation  he  acquired.  Kings,  princes, 
and  dukes  did  him  honour,  consulting  him  on  all 
matters,  ecclesiastical  and  others.  He  received 
no  fewer  than  twenty-four  invitations  to  other 
places,  but  declined  them  alL  His  death  took 
place  on  the  20th  Augiist  1637,  when  he  was  but 
fifty-five  years  of  age.  His  health  was  never 
good ;  and  he  led  a  me  of  incessant  activity,  exer- 
cising great  influence  over  the  religious  history  of 
his  own  country.  Gerhard  was  /a  modest,  pious, 
peace-loving  man,  who  had  largely  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  his  divine  Master.  Passing  b^  his  works 
on  doctrinal  and  practical  theology,  which  are  very 
numerous,  we  may  mention  those  belonging  to  the 
department  of  exegesis,  of  which  the  chief  is  his 
Commentarius  in  karmoniam  hist,  evangel,  cU  pas* 
siom  et  resurrections  Christi,  161 7, 4to,  a  completion 
of  the  work  begun  by  Chemnitz  and  continued  by 
Lyscr.  His  Commentarius  in  Genesin  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  1637, 4to  ;  his  Commentarius 
in  Deuteron,^  163S,  4to  ;  Adfiotationes  in  Epist,  ad 
RomanoSf  r666,  4to ;  in  Epist.  ad  Colossenses, 
1660,  4to ;  in  utramque  Epist,  ad  Timoth,  1643, 
4to;  Adnotationes  in  evangelium  Mait/iai,  1 663, 
4to ;  in  Acta  apostolorum,  1669,  4to  ;  Adnotationes 
in  Psalmos  v.  priores  et  in  propketas  Amos  et  Jonam^ 
1663,  4to  ;  Adnotatt.  in  Epist,  yud(JCy  Adnotatt.  in 
Epist.  ad  Hebr.<t  1641,  1661,  4to  ;  Comment,  super 
I  et2  Epistolam  Petri^  164 1,  4to  ;  De  Sacra  ScriP' 
turn  interpreiatione^  1 6 10,  4to  ;  Exegesis  locorum 
thcologicorum^  1 625,  4to.  He  collected  his  corre- 
spondence with  scholars  and  royal  or  distinguished 
persons  in  twelve  large  volumes. — S.  D. 

GERIZIM  (D^na ;  Sept  ra/)c^,  Alex.  Vapiicbi). 

This  mountain  has  obtained  great  celebrity  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  the  sanctuary  of  the  Samari- 
tans from  about  the  fourth  century  B.C.  till  the  pre- 
sent time.  In  the  O.  T.  it  is  only  referred  to  in 
connection  with  two  events.  When  the  Israelites 
entered  Palestine  the  tribes  assembled,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  Lord  given  by  Moses,  in 
the  valley  between  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Ge- 
rizim.  There  the  law  was  read  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  people,  with  the  blessings  and  the  curs- 
ings attached  to  it.  Six  tribes,  ranged  along  the 
slo|3es  of  Ebal,  when  the  curses  were  read,  pro- 
nounced with  one  voice  the  response.  Amen.  Six 
tribes,  ranged  along  the  slopes  of  Gerizim,  facing 
the  former,  when  the  blessings  were  read,  responded 
Amen.  Moses  had  said,  *Thou  shalt  put  the 
blessing  upon  Mount  Gerizim  and  the  curse  upon 
Mount  Ebal  *  (Deut.  xi.  29  ;  xxvii.  12  ;  Josh.  viii. 
33).  The  difficulties,  geographical  and  topographi- 
cal, connected  with  this  event,  have  been  stated 
and  solved  in  the  article  Ebal  ;  and  there,  also,  a 
description  of  tlie  features  of  the  mountain  is  given. 
The  only  other  episode  in  O.  T.  history  with  which 
the  name  of  Gerizim  is  connected,  is  the  striking 
parable  of  Jotham,  in  which  he  exposes  the  folly  of 
the  Shechemites  in  choosing  Abimelech  for  their 
ruler,  and  predicts  the  judgments  in  store  for  them 
on  account  of  their  ingratitude  to  the  family  of 
Jcrubbael  his  father.  The  city  of  Shechem  stood 
in  the  valley  close  along  the  base  of  Gerizim,  the 
side  of  which  rose  over  it  in  bold  precipices  of  naked 
limestone.  On  the  crest  of  one  of  those  cliffs 
Jotham  took  his  stand  ;  and  there,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  people  below,  he  spake  his  parable.  The 
ascent  is  so  difficult  that  ere  any  of  the  followers  of 
Abimelech  could  climb  the  hill,  he  would  be  far 
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away  among  the  defiles  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains Qudg.  ix.) 

Canon  Stanley  and  others  have  attempted  to 
prove  that  Gerizim  was  one  of  the  very  earliest 
sanctuaries  in  this  country.  He  says,  '  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  here,  and  not  at  Jeru- 
salem, was  the  point  to  which  the  oldest  recollec- 
tions of  Palestine  pointed  as  the  scene  of  Abra- 
ham's encounter  with  Melchizedek,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac  *  (.S*.  and  P,  234).  His  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  former  are  far  from  being  conclusive. 
The  traditions  of  the  Samaritans  have  httle  weight ; 
and  one  cannot  see  why  Abraham  should  have 
brought  the  rescued  women  and  children,  flocks 
and  herds,  and  heavy  plunder  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  all  the  way  round  to  Gerizim.  His  natural 
route  from  Dan  or  Damascus  was  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Jordan  to  the  plain  of  Sodom.  And 
the  narrative  lead^  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
going  direct  towards  Sodom  when  the  king  *  went 
out  to  meet  him.'  This  would  place  the  *  valley  of 
Shaveh  *  near,  or  in,  the  Jordan  valley  (Gen.  xiv. 
17;  compare  2  Sam.  xviiL  18;  see,  however, 
Stanley,  S,  and  P.  246). 

That  Gerizim  was  the  mountain  in  '  the  land  of 
Moriah,'  on  which  Abraham  was  commanded  to 
offer  up  Isaac,  seems  to  be  simply  impossible. 
Abraham  was  undoubtedly  at  Beersheba  when  he 
received  the  command  (compare  Gen.  xxl  33,  and 
xxiL  1-3,  19).  It  appears  from  the  narrative  that, 
on  the  third  day,  he  reached  the  place,  offered  the 
sacrifice,  and  returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
left  his  servants.  The  distance  from  Beersheba  to 
Gerizim  is  about  70  geographical  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies ;  which,  in  such  a  country,  will  give  90  of  ac- 
tual traveL  Abraham's  servants  were  on  foot, 
carrying  wood ;  Isaac  was  also  on  foot,  and  Abra- 
ham rode  an  ass ;  they  could  not^  therefore,  have 
travelled  such  a  distance  {see  Moriah). 

The  subsequent  history  of  Gerizim  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  Samaritans  (Samari- 
tans). The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  choice 
of  this  mountain  as  a  holy  place  are  alluded  to  by 
Nehemiah  (xiii.  28),  and  fully  stated  by  Josephus 
{Antiq.  xi.  8.2).  Asonofjoiada  the  high-priest  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Sanballet  the  Persian  Satrap, 
and  was  consequently  excluded  from  the  priest's 
office,  and  expelled  from  Jerusalem.  Sanballet 
thereupon  built  a  temple  on  Gerizim,  and  made  his 
son-in-law  high-priest  there.  He  thought  thus  to 
divide  the  Jewisn  nation ;  and  though  unsuccessful 
in  that,  he  attached  the  Samaritans  to  Gerizim,  and 
excited  a  lasting  enmity  between  them  and  the 
Tews  («>.  B.C.  420).  This  temple  was  destroyed 
by  the  Jews  under  John  Hyrcanus  {Antiq,  xiii.  9.  I, 
cir.  B.C.  129).  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was 
ever  rebuilt,  though  the  Samaritans  continued  to 
worship  on  the  spot.  This  illustrates  our  Lord's 
discourse  with  the  woman  of  Sichar  at  Jacob's  well. 
The  well  is  situated  in  the  opening  of  the  valley 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  close  to  the  base  of  the 
latter ;  and  from  its  mouth,  where  Jesus  sat,  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  on  the  summit  were  visible. 
How  natural  was  the  woman's  question  on  finding 
He  was  a  prophet,  *  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this 
mountain,  etc  ;'  pointing,  doubtless,  both  to  the 
mountain  and  to  tne  ruined  sanctuary  on  its  sum- 
mit (John  iv.  20).  Gerizim  continued  to  be  both 
a  stronghold  and  holy  place  to  the  population  of 
Shechem  for  several  centuries ;  as  upon  the  coins 
of  the  city  we  find  both  mount  and  temple  depicted 
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(Reland,  1006).  In  A.D.  487  the  Samaritans  were 
driven  from  Gerizim,  and  a  Christian  church  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  their  holy  place.  This  build- 
ing was  frequently  attacked  by  the  enraged  people, 
and  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  order  to  defend  it 
against  them,  caused  it  to  be  surrounded  by  a  for- 
tress (Procopius,  de  y£dific,  Justin,  v.  7  ;  Keland, 
/.  c, )  It  appears  that  after  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest both  church  and  fortress  fell  to  ruin ;  and  the 
Samaritans  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  old 
sanctuary,  where  they  have  ever  since  continued  to 
worship,  though  there  is  neither  temple  nor  altar 
on  the  spot. 

The  top  of  Gerizim  is  now  covered  with  massive 
ruins,  at  one  comer  of  which  is  a  small  Moham- 
medan Wely,  with  a  white  dome,  visible  over  a 
large  section  of  central  Palestine.  The  ruins  are 
evidently  those  of  Justinian's  fortress.  The  walls 
are  thick,  the  masonry  massive,  and  at  the  angles 
are  square  towers.  In  the  foundations  of  the 
western  wall  there  are  some  ten  or  twelve  large 
stones,  and  beneath  these  tradition  places  the 
'twelve  stones'  brought  up  by  the  Israelites  from 
the  bed  of  the  Jordan  (Josh,  iv.)  A  little  to  the 
south  of  the  ruins  is  a  smooth  surface  of  natural 
rock,  oval-shaped,  and  declining  towards  an  exca- 
vated pit  This  is  the  Samaritan  *  Holy  of  Holies,' 
toward  which  thev  turn  in  prayer.  The  spot 
where  they  assemble  to  eat  the  passover  is  about 
200  yards  distant  down  the  western  slope  of  the 
mountain.  The  writer  was  present  at  their  feast  in 
1858*  The  whole  community  were  assembled. 
The  lambs,  previously  selected,  were  killed.  A 
deep  circular  pit,  lined  with  rude  masonry,  was 
then  heated  with  wood  like  an  oven.  The  lambs 
were  taken  and  suspended  to  a  stick  laid  across 
the  mouth  of  the  pit.  The  whole  was  then 
covered  over  and  allowed  to  remain  so  till  the 
flesh  was  roasted  (Exod.  xiL  9).  All  the  Samari- 
tans, men,  women,  and  children,  except  such  as 
are  ceremonially  unclean,  partake  of  the  flesh. 
They  eat  it  *  in  haste,  with  tneir  loins  girded,  their 
shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staves  in  their  hand 
(ver.  11).  For  more  detailed  accounts  of  Gerizim, 
consult  Reland,  Pal.  1004,  sq, ;  Robinson,  B,  R, 
ii.  276,  sq. ;  Handbook  for  S.  and  /*.,  337 ;  De 
Saulcey,  Journey^  etc.,  iL  323 ;  Thomson,  The 
Land  and  the  Book,  476.— J.  L.  P. 

GERLACH,  Otto  von,  bom  at  Beriin  in 
1 801  ;  became  in  1834  pastor  of  the  St.  Elizabeth 
Cliurch  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city  ;  was  advanced 
to  be  Consistorialrath  and  Domprediger  in  1847  ; 
and  died  24th  Oct.  1849.  His  energies  were  ex- 
pended principally  on  the  practical  duties  of  his 
office;  but  he  found  time  also  for  some  literary 
eflTort.  His  most  important  work  is  his  Heilige 
Schrifl  nach  Luther's  uebersettung  mii  EinleUun- 
gen  und  erkldrenden  Anmerkungen^  6  vols.  8vo, 
'847-53,  of  which  the  4th  vol.,  concluding  the 
O.  T.,  is  the  production  of  Dr.  Schmieder  of  Wit- 
tenberg. This  work,  intended  chiefly  for  family 
use,  has  been  extensively  circulated  in  Germany, 
and  a  portion  of  it  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  Edin.  i86<^. 
He  published  also  Vollstdndige  Auswahl der  Haupt- 
schriften  Luther's  mit  Anmerkungen,  Einleitungen 
and  Registern,  24  vols.  1848,  2d  edit.— W.  L.  A. 

GERMAN  VERSIONS.  There  is  no  certain 
trace  of  any  attempt  to  translate  the  Scnptures 
into  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the  German  people 


previous  to  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
fhough  Charlemagne  enjoined  upon  his  deigy  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  the  delivering  of  expositions 
of  it  to  the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there  is  no 
evidence  for  the  assertion  hazarded  by  Ussher  {L>e 
Script,  Vemac,  p.  109)  and  others  that  German 
versions  of  the  ^ible  were  made  by  his  order  ; 
nor  is  the  statement  that  a  Saxon  poet  had,  by  order 
of  his  son  Lewis,  versified  the  whole  Bible  (Flacius 
111.  CcLtal,  Test.,  p.  93)  better  supported.  It  is  to 
the  poetical  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
which  appeared  alter  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen> 
tury,  that  the  b^nnings  of  Biblical  translation 
among  the  Germans  are  to  be  traced.  The  Krisi 
of  Otfried  of  Weissenburg  (ab.  860) ;  the  Heiianef^ 
by  an  unknown  author,  and  perhaps  about  the 
same  time,  are  the  earliest  documents  of  which  any> 
thing  certain  can  be  said.  Of  both  of  these  edi- 
tions have  been  printed ;  the  best  are,  of  the  Krist, 
that  by  E.  G.  Graff,  Kon.  1831  ;  and  of  the 
Heliand,  those  of  J.  A.  Schmeller,  with  a  glossary, 
Miinch.  1840,  and  J.  R.  Kone,  with  a  translation, 
MUnst  1855.  Some  fragments  of  a  very  ancient 
translation  of  Matthew  have  been  published  by  St. 
Endlicher  and  H.  Hoffmann,  1834,  and  by  J.  F. 
Massmann,  1 841,  from  a  codex  in  the  library  at 
Vienna ;  the  dialect  in  this  version  is  very  nidc« 
and,  if  not  provincial,  would  seem  to  point  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  ninth  century.  Versions  of 
the  Psalter  seem  to  have  been  executed  in  consi- 
derable numbers  in  the  tenth  century ;  one  of  these 
by  Notker  Labeo,  abbot  of  St  Gall,  is  given  by 
Schilter  {Thes.  voL  L),  and  others  anonymous  are 
to  be  found  in  Graff's  Deutsche  Interlinear  tVT-- 
sionen  der  Psalmen,  Quad.  1 839.  A  paraphrase 
of  the  Song  of  Songs  in  Latin  verse  and  German 
prose,  by  William  of  Ebersberg  in  Bavaria  (ab. 
1080),  has  been  edited  in  Schilter's  Thes,  t,  and 
separately  by  Merula,  Leyd.  1598,  Fieher,  Womns 
163 1,  and  recently,  with  additional  fragments  of 
other  parts  of  Scnptnre,  by  Hoffmann,  Ber.  1827. 
This  scholar  has  also  edited,  in  the  2d  voL-  of 
his  Fundgruben,  a  metrical  translation  of  Genesis 
and  part  of  Exodus,  belonging  to  the  same  period 
or  a  little  later.  To  the  13th  century  belongs 
the  chronicle  of  Rudolf  von  Hohenems,  which  is  a 
sort  of  poetical  version  of  the  historical  parts  of  the 
O.  T.  ;  of  this  many  MSS.  exist,  and  an  edition 
has  been  published,  but  from  a  bad  text,  by 
Schiitze,  Hamb.  1779.  Several  works  of  a  similar 
kind,  in  which  the  BibHcal  narratives  are  set  forth, 
sometimes  with  apocryphal  additions,  were  pro- 
duced about  this  time ;  of  these  one,  which  exists 
in  various  dialects  and  in  numerous  codices,  is  a 
version  of  the  historical  p>arts  of  Scripture  in  prose, 
composed  partly  from  the  poetical  versions  already 
extant,  partly  translated  from  the  Vulgate  (Mass- 
mann, Die  Kaiserchrortik,  iiL  54).  Formal  trans- 
lations from  the  Vulgate  began  now  to  be  multi- 
pUed ;  of  these  MSS.  exist,  though  the  names  of 
the  authors  have  for  the  most  part  perished  (Rciske, 
De  Verss.  Germ,  ante  Lutherum,  1697  ;  Schoeber, 
Bericht  von  alien  Deutschen  geschriebenen  Bibelm^ 
1763;  Rosenmiiller,  Hist,  Interpr,  ▼.  174,  etc.) 
Out  of  these,  though  by  what  process  we  are 
unable  to  describe,  came  the  complete  veision  of 
the  Bible  in  German,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  people  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
of  which  copies  were  multiplied  to  a  great  extent 
as  soon  as  that  art  came  into  operation.  Before 
1477   five  undated  editions,   the  four  earlier  at 
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Mayence  and  Strasburg,  as  is  believed,  the  fifth  at 
Augsburg,,  as  the  book  itself  attests,  had  been 
printed  ;  and  between  1477  and  1522  nine  editions, 
seven  at  Augsburg,  one  at  Nuremberg,  and  one  at 
Strasburg,  were  issued.  Several  editions  of  the 
Psalter  idso  appeared,  and  one  of  the  Gospels,  with 
the  Pericopae  from  the  Epistles.  Collectors  tell 
also  of  a  translation  of  Ruth  by  Boschenstayn, 
1525  ;  of  Malachi  by  Hetzer,  1526  ;  of  Hoseaby 
Capito,  1527,  and  other  similar  attempts  (Riederer, 
Nachrickten  I/.,  80,  ff.)  An  important  place  must 
he  also  assigned  to  the  translation  of  the  N.  T. 
into  Danish  by  Hans  Mikkelsen,  Leips.  1524 ; 
which,  though  avowedly  *  ret  effter  latinen  vdsat- 
the,'  bears  numerous  traces  of  independence  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  being  made  directly  from  the  Greek 
(Henderson,  Dissertation  on  Hans  Mikkdser^s  N. 
7!,  Copenh.  18 13).  Of  translations  into  low  Ger- 
man one  was  printed  at  Cologne  i4i8o,  another  at 
Liibeck  1498,  and  a  third  at  Halberstadt  1522. 

2.  iMth^s  Version. — ^The  appearance  of  this 
constitutes  an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  but  also  in  that  of  German  literature  and 
of  the  German  people.  Luther's  version  is  a  per- 
manent monument  of  the  author's  ability  and  in- 
domitable perseverance.  Luther  had  few  helps  in 
his  arduous  work.  His  exegetical  aids  were  limited 
to  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  a  few  Latin  fathers,  the 
N.  T.  of  Erasmus,  and  such  Hebrew  as  could  be 
learned  from  the  imperfect  elementaiy  books  then 
extant.  He  had,  however,  valuable  coadjutors  in 
Melancthon,  Bugenhagen,  Jonas,  Aurogallus,  and 
Creuziger,  whom  he  constantly  consulted,  espe- 
cially when  any  difficulty  occurred.  He  had  access 
also  to  the  rabbinical  expositions  through  some 
learned  Jews.  But  the  main  burden  of  the  work 
rebted  with  himself,  and  it  was  to  his  own  resources 
he  had  chiefly  to  trust  for  success.  Of  the  patient 
toil  he  bestowed  upon  it  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  what  he  himself  says  of  his  labours  on  the 
book  of  Job  : — *  On  Job,  M.  Philip,  Aurogallus, 
and  I,  worked  so  that  sometimes  in  four  days  we 
had  hardly  succeeded  in  accomplishing  three  lines.* 
With  what  anxious  care  he  sought  to  perfect  his 
work  may  be  seen  from  the  MS.  of  the  third  part 
of  his  translation,  containing  Job,  Psalms,  and  the 
writings  of  Solomon,  still  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin,  written  in  his  own  hand,  and 
exhibiting  the  corrections  which  he  made  in  the 
style  and  expression  before  sending  it  to  press. 
Not  unfrequently  as  many  as  three  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  sometimes  more,  occur,  between 
which  he  hesitated  before  finally  fixing  on  the  one 
which  he  would  print.  He  spent  on  the  work  in 
all  twelve  years.  The  N.  T.,  completed  by  him 
in  the  Wartburg,  appeared  in  1522 ;  the  five 
books  of  Moses  {Das  Alte  Testament,  Deutsche 
Th.  I.)  in  1523 ;  the  other  historical  books  as  far 
as  Esther  {Das  A,  T,  Deutsch,  Th.  II.)  in  the 
close  of  the  same  year ;  Job,  Psalms,  and  the 
Solomonic  writings  {Das  A,  7!,  Th.  III.)  in  1524; 
between  1526  and  1531  several  of  the  prophetic 
writings  were  issued,  and  in  1532  appeared  the 
collective  bodv  of  the  Prophets  as  Th.  IV.  oi  Das 
A.  T.  Deutseh.  The  Book  of  Wisdom  was  issued 
in  1529,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apocryphal  books  in 
1533  and  1534.  The  whole  Bible  was  thus  com- 
plctcd,  and  appeared  under  the  title  Biblu  :  d.  i, 
die^anxe  keilige  Schrift,  Deutseh,  Martin  Luther. 
Wittenberg.  Gedruckt  durch  Hans  Luffi,  1534. 
(Pischon,   Die  hohe  wichtigkeit  der  Uebersets.  der  \ 


H.  S,  dureh  Dr,  M,  Luther^  Berl.  1834).  Of  this 
work  thirty-eight  editions  were  printed  in  Germany 
before  1580,  besides  seventy- two  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
innumerable  reprints  of  other  smaller  portions 
(Panzer,  p.  336). 

3.  Ziirich  Bible, — This  is  a  combination  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  other  books  with  a  new 
translation  of  the  prophetical  writings  by  Con. 
Pellican,  Leo  Judse,  Theod.  Bibliander,  etc.  It 
appeared  in  1524,  and  was  reprinted  in  1527,  and 
twice  in  153a  In  1531  another  edition  appeared 
with  a  new  translation  of  the  poetical  books  (Pan- 
zer, p.  260).  The  Worms  Bible^  1529,  is  a  work 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  Ziirich  Bible. 

4.  Versions  from  Luther's  Bible  in  the  other 
Teutonic  dialects, — I.  Low  German,  by  J.  Hodder- 
^ii>  1533  ^^^  often ;  2.  Danish^  N.  T.,  1524, 
Bible,  1550 ;  this  is  found  also  in  Hutter^s  Poly- 
glott ;  3.  Swedish  J  N.  T.  1526,  by  Laurentius 
Andrese,  Bible,  I54i»  by  Laurent  and  OUus  Petri; 
4.  Islandie,  N.  T.  1540,  Bible  1584,  by  Gudb. 
Thorlakson,  Bishop  of  Holum  ;  Dutch,  N.  T. 
1526,  Antw.,  printed  by  liesvelt,  whence  this  is 
called  the  Liesvelt  N.  T.  ;  the  whole  Bible  was 
translated  anew  after  Luther  into  Dutch  by  Ad. 
Vischer  in  1648,  and  this  is  the  existing  authorised 
version  for  the  Dutch  Lutherans ;  5.  Pomeranian^ 
1588. 

5.  Versions  of  the  Reformed  Church. — Of  these 
the  first  was  the  production  of  David  Parens,  and 
appeared  in  1579.  It  was  suf)erseded  by  that  of 
J.  Piscator  in  i6q2,  of  which  many  editions  have 
appeared.  A  translation  of  the  N.  T.,  by  Aman- 
dus  Polanus,  appeared  in  1603.  In  1665  a  new 
translation  for  the  use  of  the  Swiss  Churches  ap- 
peared at  Ziirich,  the  authors  of  which  were  Hot- 
tinger,  Suicer,  Fiisslin,  and  others.  In  Holland 
various  attempts  were  made  to  produce  versions 
direct  from  the  originals.  In  1556  J.  Uitenhoven 
issued  the  N.  T.,  and  in  1562  the  whole  Bible;  and 
in  1587  appeared  the  Bible  translated  by  J.  Hackius, 
which  chiefly  follows  the  Geneva  [French]  Bible. 

6.  Authorised  Versions, — In  the  year  16 18  the 
Synod  of  Dort  appointed  a  commission  of  22 
members  to  prepare  a  new  version ;  this  appeared 
in  1637,  and  received  the  authorisation  of  the 
States  General  This  is  the  authorised  Dutch 
version.  The  Danish  version  was  completed  in 
1607  by  P.  J.  Resen,  and  in  1647  appeared  with 
the  royal  sanction,  after  it  had  been  carefiiUy  re- 
vised by  Hans  Svaning,  Archbishop  of  2^ealand. 
The  Islandic  version  received  its  permanent  form 
in  1644  from  Thorlak  Skuleson,  the  grandson  of 
Thorlakson,  and  his  successor  in  the  episcopate. 
The  authorised  Swedish  version  was  completed 
under  the  auspices  of  Gustavus  III.  ;  it  consists  of 
a  revised  edition  of  the  work  of  Andrese  and  Petri, 
and  appeared  in  161 8. 

7.  Roman  Catholic  Versions. — ^The  earliest  of  these 
is  the  N.  T.  of  Emser,  *  nach  hiwt  der  christliche 
Kirchen  bewerten  Text,  etc.,*  sine  loc  1527,  fol., 
Leipz.  1529,  8vo,  and  often  since.  In  1534  the 
Bible  of  Dietenberger  appeared  at  Mayence  [DiE- 
tenberger]  ;  and  in  1537  that  of  Eck  at  Ingoldstadt 
[EcK.]  Previous  to  these,  Casper  Ulenberg  had 
translated  the  Bible  in  accordance  with  the  Sixtine 
text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  this  translation,  revised  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Mayence  in  1661,  appeared  as  Die 
Catholische  BibcL  Revised  editions  were  issued  by 
Ehrhard  in  1722,  and  by  Cartier  in  1751  ;  and  it 
has  been  often  reprinted  both  with  and  without  the 
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Latin  text.  More  recent  vefstons  by  Roman  Catho- 
tics  are  those  of  Salzmann,  Lux.  1770  ;  Wittola, 
Vien.  1775  ;  Weitenauer,  Augs.  1777 ;  Fleis- 
chutz,  Fuld.  1778;  Rosalino,  Vien.  1781;  Fischer, 
Prag.  1784 ;  Braun,  Vien.  1786 ;  Lauber  1786  j 
Mutschelle,  Mun.  1789  ;  Weyl,  May  1789  ; 
Krach,  Augs.  1790 ;  Brentano,  Dereser  and 
Scholz  1 790- 1 833  [see  these  names] ;  Babor  1805 ; 
Van  Ess  1807  [Ess  L.  van]  ;  Schnappfinger 
1807 ;  Widemann  1809 ;  Kistemaker  1825 ;  Scholz 
1828.  Of  these  the  majority  are  confined  to  the 
N.  T.  The  translations  of  Fischer,  Braun,  Van 
Ess,  and  Scholz,  have  been  repeatedly  issued. 
Gossner,  pastor  of  the  Bohemian  Church  in  Berlin, 
published  a  translation  of  the  N.  T.  from  the 
Greek  in  181 5,  which  has  often  been  reprinted. 

8.  Oih^  Versions. — In  1630  J.  Crell  issued  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  interests  of  So- 
cinianism  ;  and  in  1660  another,  in  the  interests  of 
Arminianism,  was  publbhed  bv  Jer.  Felbinger. 
The  Remonstrant  party  in  Holland  published  a 
translation  in  Dutch,  made  by  Chr.  Hartsoeker,  in 
1 68a  In  1666  a  Jewish  translation  of  the  O.  T. 
into  German  was  published  by  Joseph  Athias ; 
this,  along  with  the  versions  of  Luther,  Piscator, 
Caspar  Ulenberg,  the  Dutch  A.  V.,  and  a  version 
of  the  N.  T.  by  J.  H.  Reitzen,  printed  in  parallel 
columns,  was  published  under  the  title  of  Biblia 
Pcntapla,  in  3  vols.  4to,  Hamb.  171 1 .  Of  German 
versions  of  more  recent  date  there  are  many.  Those 
of  Triller  1703  ;  Reiz  1712  ;  Junkherrot  1732  ; 
Heumann  1748;  Bengel  1753;  Michaelis  1769- 
85  ;  SUIig  1778;  Seiler  178J  ;  Stolz  179$  ;  the 
Berleburg  Bible  1726,  etc.,  belong  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  ;  those  of  Grynaeus,  3  vols.  8vo,  Bas. 
1776,  and  Voegelin  Ziir.  1781,  to  the  Reformed. 
Belonging  to  the  present  century  are  the  transla- 
tions of  Preiss  181 1 ;  Schaefer  1816 ;  Meyer  1829, 
[Richter  and  Pleissner]  1830 ;  Boeckel  1832  ;  Alt 
1837  ;  von  der  Heydt  1852  ;  chiefly  of  the  N.  T. 
only.  But  all  these  yield  in  importance  to  the 
work  of  De  Wette,  prepared  onginally  in  con- 
junction with  Augusti,  6  vols.,  Heidelb.  1809-14, 
subsequently  wholly  by  himself,  3  vols.,  1831-33, 
4th  edit  1858.  The  Jewish  version  by  Amheim, 
Fiirst,  and  Sachs,  under  the  editorship  of  Zung, 
Berl.  1838,  is  jUso  deserving  of  notice. 

[Fritzsche  in  Herzog's  Real  Encycl.^  iil  334 ; 
Reuss  Gesch,  d.  N.  T.;  The  Bible  0/ Every  Land, 
rfc,]-Vl,  L.  A. 

GERRHENIANS  (Pc/J^roO.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  town  which  is  mentioned  (2  Maccab.  xiii.  24)  as 
one  of  the  limits  of  the  territory  over  which  Judas 
Maccabaeus  was  appointed  governor  by  Antiochus 
Eupator.  As  the  other  limit,  Ptolemais,  is  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Palestine,  it  seems  as  if  some  town 
in  the  south  must  be  here  referred  to.  This  conjec- 
ture is  confirmed  by  a  parallel  passage  in  i  Maccab. 
xi.  59,  where  it  is  stated  that  Simon  was  appointed 
governor  from  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  (a  mountain  so 
called  on  the  north  of  Ptolemais)  unto  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  ^aw  ruw  6plia¥  Aly&rrov.  The  require- 
ments of  the  passage  seem,  therefore,  to  be  fully 
met  by  the  town  between  Pelusium  and  Mount 
Casius,  called  F^/J/ia  by  Strabo  (xvl,  p.  760), 
r//5^w  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  $,  p.  103),  Gerro  by  Pliny 
{N.  H.  vl  29),  and  F^po  by  Sozomen  {H.  E,  viii. 
19),  who  states  that  it  was  about  50  stadia  from 
Pelusium.  Mr.  Grove  (Smith's  DicL  of  the  Bible) 
objects  to  this  identification  on  the  ground  that 


Gerrha  and  the  neighbouring  coast  was  at  this  tinse 
in  the  possession  of  Egypt  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  the  expression  t^oi  rS»  Te^^rjpiavdoes  not 
imply  that  the  Gerrhenians  were  included  in  the 
district  described,  as  is  shewn  both  by  the  passage 
already  referred  to  (i  Maccab.  xl  59),  and  by  tne 
corresponding  passage  in  Josephus  {Aniiq.  xiiL  5. 4), 
where  the  expression  used  is  hat  AlyOrrov. — S.  N. 

GERSHOM  (Dfcnj,  a  stranger  here;  •  F^/Hrd/^). 

I.  One  of  the  two  sons  (the  other  was  Eliezer)  who 
were  bom  to  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian  by  Zip- 
porah  (Exod.  iL  22  ;  xviii  3).  These  sons  of  the 
great  lawgiver  held  no  other  rank  than  that  of 
simple  Levites,  while  the  sons  of  their  unde  Aaron 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood  (l 
Chron.  xxiiL  14).  The  glory  of  being  the  children 
of  such  a  father  doubtless  availed  them  more  than 
the  highest  dignities ;  while  the  fact  of  Moses  mak- 
ing no  public  provision  for  them  is  a  collateral  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  authority  under  which  he  acted. 
[It  is  the  same  Gershom  who  is  mentioned  Judg. 
xviii.  30  as  the  father  of  Jonathan ;  the  original 
reading  there  is  Jonathan  ben  Gershom^  ben  Moskr; 
the  substitution  of  Manasse  for  Moshe  is  accounted 
for  in  the  Talmud  {Baba,  Baihra,  f.  109,  b)  on  the 
ground  that  Jonathan  did  the  works  of  Manasseh,  and 
so  was  ranked  in  his  family.  2.  (Fi|p0-c&y;  Alex.  Fifp- 
tf-i^/i)  The  descendant  of  Phinehas,  and  representa- 
tive of  his  family  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (viii.  2). 


GERSHON  ([iBhjl,   banisher ;    Sept   rif/Hr«S», 

Fetf-o-c&y),  eldest  son  of  the  patriarch  Levi,  bom  in 
Canaan  before  the  going  down  into  Egypt  He  is 
only  known  from  his  name  having  been  given  to  one 
of  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Levitical  tribe. 
The  office  of  the  Gershonites,  during  the  marches 
in  the  wilderness,  was  to  carry  the  vails  and  cur- 
tains of  the  tabernacle,  and  their  place  in  the  camp 
was  west  of  the  tabernacle  (Gen.  xlvL  1 1 ;  £xod. 
vi.  16 ;  Num.  iii.  17).  [In  several  passages  this  is 
spelt  Gershom  (i  Chron.  vL  16,  17,  etc. ;  xv.  ^\ 

GERSON,  John  Charuer  de.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  the  15th  centiuy,  and  a 
great  forerunner  of  the  reformation,  was  bom 
December  14,  1363,  at  Gerson,  a  small  village  in 
the  diocese  of  Kheims.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
twelve  children,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  parents 
in  strict  piety.  Three  of  his  brothers  and  four 
of  his  sisters  took  monastic  vows.  His  paternal 
name  was  Charlier,  but  having  entered  at  lonrtcen 
the  Collie  of  Navarre  in  Paris,  he  adopted  the 
addition  de  Gerson,  in  memory  of  his  birth-place, 
and  in  token  of  the  new  life  he  embraced.  He 
soon  acquired  distinction,  and  rose  rapidly  in  the 
church.  In  1392  he  received  from  Pierre  d*AiIIy 
the  d^ree  of  doctor;  in  1395  he  was  app>oiiited 
Bishop  of  Puy ;  in  1 396  he  became  Bishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  subsequently  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris. 

Gerson  took  an  active  part  in  most  of  the  con- 
troversies of  the  troublous  times  on  which  he  was 
cast,  for  the  most  ]Mirt  aiming  at  promoting  peace 
and  healing  the  divisions  of  tne  church.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  council  of  Constance ;  and 

*  [Gesenius  prefers  deriving  this  name  from  BHJ,  to 
drive  off,  thus  making  it  the  same  as  pCHJl.  But 
surely  the  writer  of  Exodus  is  a  better  authority  in 
such  a  matter.  ] 
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the  greatest  blot  on  his  character  is  the  share  he 
had  in  the  condemnation  of  Huss.  At  the 
close  of  the  council,  finding  his  efforts  at  reforma- 
tion baffled,  and  disheartened  by  his  repeated 
fiulnres,  Gerson  retired  as  a  pilgrim  into  Bavaria 
and  the  Tyrol,  and  finally  visit^  Vienna,  where 
Frederick  of  Austria  made  him  a  professor  in  the 
university.  Here  he  wrote  his  treatise  De  Comoia- 
Hone  Theologia^  which  has  been  often  reprinted,  and 
his  monotessaron,  a  harmony  of  the  gospels.  In 
1419  he  quitted  Austria  and  returned  to  France, 
on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  monastery  of  the  Celestines  at  Lyons. 
Here  he  wrote  his  commentaries  on  the  Psalms, 
and  spent  his  time  in  the  education  of  young 
children,  sayuig  that  it  was  with  little  children  that 
the  reformation  of  the  church  should  commence. 
He  instructed  them  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  the 
gospels,  and  taught  them  to  say  in  their  prayers, 
*  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  thy  poor  servant  John 
Gerson.'  After  completing  a  commentary  on  the 
song  of  songs,  he  died  July  12,  1429,  aged  66. 
Sursum  eorda  was  engraved  on  his  tomb.  The  De 
Imitatiofu  Christi\a&  been  ascribed  to  him  from  the 
lact  of  its  first  appearing  appended  to  a  manuscript 
of  his  ZV  Consolatione  Theologicg.  It  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  and  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
contend  for  the  authorship  of  this  famous  work. 
Gerson  was  a  noble  character,  eloquent,  earnest, 
and  of  deep  piety.  His  great  aim  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  abuses,  <Uscipline,  and  manners,  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  clersy,  the  ignorance  and  venality  of  the 
prelates.  The  mfidlibility  and  inviolability  of  the 
Pope,  were  in  his  idea,  gross  superstition.  He 
believed  that  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  be- 
longed to  a  general  council,  not  to  the  Pope ;  he 
condemned  me  self-flagellation  of  fanatics,  and 
strove  to  abolish  annates,  and  extirpate  simony. 
The  best  edition  of  Gerson's  works  is  that  by  Du 
Pin,  in  5  vok.  folio,  Antwerp,  1706. — S.  L. 

GERSONIDES.     [Levi  b.  Gerson.] 

GERZITES.     [Gezrites.] 

GESENIUS,  WiLHELM,  the  eminent  Hebrew 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Nordhausen,  in  Hanover,  3d 
Feb.  17S6,  and  died  at  Halle,  23d  Oct  1S42. 
From  the  Gvmnasium  of  his  native  town  he  passed  to 
the  University  of  Helmstadt,  now  defunct,  and  sub- 
sequently to  that  of  Gottingen,  where  he  studied 
theology.  After  fulfilling  the  functions  of  a  Privat- 
docent  at  Gottingen  for  three  years,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1809  Professor  at  the  Gymnasium  of 
Heiligstadt ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elevated  to  a  theological  professorship  at  Halle, 
where  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  de- 
voted himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  duties  of  his 
chair,  and  became  the  most  popular  teacher  of 
Hebrew  and  O.  T.  exegesis  in  Germany.  He  con- 
tinned  to  prosecute  with  much  dUigence  the  I 
stndy  of  Hebrew,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  works  adapted  to  promote  famili- 
arity with  that  language.  His  earliest  aim  was 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  Hebrew  lexico- 
graphy ;  before  leaving  Gottingen  he  had  turned 
his  mind  to  this  subject ;  and  he  was  no  sooner 
settled  in  Halle  than  he  set  himself  in  earnest  to 
accomplish  what  he  had  proposed.  In  1 8 10  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  his  Hebrdisch-deuisches  Hand- 
worterbuch  des  Alttn  Testaments^  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  2d  vol  in  1812.     This  work,  pro- 


duced between  the  author's  22d  and  26th  year,  he 
was  accustomed  himself  to  regard  in  later  years  as 
a  juvenile  performance ;  but  it  was  such  a  per- 
formance as  secured  for  him  at  once  a  foremost 
place  among  Hebrew  philologists,  and  its  appear- 
ance constitutes  an  era  in  the  history  of  Shemitic 
learning.  In  this  field  Gesenius  continued  to  labour 
to  the  last ;  in  1815  he  issued  his  News  Heb. 
Deutsck,  Handworterbttch  fur  schuler,  of  which 
new  editions  appeared  in  1823,  1828,  and  1834, 
under  the  title  of  Heb,  und  Chald,  H.  W.  B. 
ueber  das  A,  T. ;  and  in  1833  appeared  his  Lexi- 
con Manuale  Heb,  et  Chald,  in  V,  71  libros ; 
but  his  great  work  in  this  department,  and  in 
which  he  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is 
the  Thesaurus  Philologicus  Criticus  Ling,  Heb,  et 
ChaJ,  V,  Tf  of  which  the  first  fasciculus  appeared 
in  1829,  the  fifth  in  1842,  and  which,  completed 
by  Rodiger,  who  added  a  sixth  fasciculus  (1853), 
occupies  3  vols.  4to.  Of  these  works  the  first  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Christopher  Leo, 
2  vols.  4to,  Camb.  1825,  the  second  by  J.  W. 
Gibbs,  Andover  1824,  and  the  third,  with  correc- 
tions furnished  by  the  author,  by  Dr.  E.  Robinson, 
1841.  To  the  improvement  of  the  granmiar  of 
the  Hebrew  also  Gesenius  set  himself  with  much 
diligence  and  perseverance ;  and  in  this  depart- 
ment issued  tne  following  works  : — HebrdiscAe 
GrammatiA,  Halle  1813,  13th  ed  1842,  translated 
from  the  nth  ed.  by  Prof.  Conant  of  New  York, 
1839  (3d  ed.  1842,  reprinted  in  London  1840) ;  four 
editions,  superintended  by  Rodiger,  have  appeared 
since  the  author's  death,  from  one  of  which  the 
translation  by  Mr.  Tregelles  is  made  ;  Heb.  Lese- 
buchf  Halle  1 814,  6th  ed.  1834;  Geschichte  dtr  Heb, 
Sprache  und  Schrifl  1815  ;  Lehrgebaude  der  Heb, 
Sprache,  1817.  Gesenius  was  the  author  also  of  the 
following  works  : — Versuch  ueb.  die  Maltesischt 
Sprache^  \%\o;  De Peniateuchi  Samaritani Origine^ 
Indole  et  Auctoritate^  181 5;  Der  Prophet  Jesaia, 
iibersetzt,  und  mil  Comment,  begleitety  2  vols.  1820- 
21;  ZV  Samaritanorum  Theologia  ex  fontibus  inedi- 
tis,  1822 ;  Carmina  Samaritana  interp.  Lat.  cum 
commettt.  Must,  1824;  Palaographische  Studien 
ueb,  PhoninscheundPunischeSchrift,  183$;  Scrip- 
tura  Linguaque  Phanicice  Monumenta  quotquot 
supersunt^  1837  ;  besides  many  articles  on  Biblical 
subjects  in  the  Encyclopaedic  of  Ersch  and  Gruber. 
Amongst  those  by  whom  service  has  been  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  O.  T.  philology,  no  name  stands 
higher  than  that  of  Gesenius.  All  he  has  written 
b^rs  marks  of  careful  study,  is  characterised  by 
sound  judgment  and  good  sense,  and  is  presented 
in  a  style  remarkably  pellucid  and  simple.  It  may 
be  objected  to  his  grammatical  system  that  it  is  too 
artificial,  and  presents  rather  the  grammarian's  de- 
vice than  a  scheme  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the 
language — ^his  multiplication  of  the  declensions,  for 
instance,  to  nine,  and  his  distinction  between  mas- 
culine and  feminine  declensions  is  without  support 
from  the  actual  facts  of  the  language ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  grammars  are  an  immense 
improvement  on  all  that  preceded  them,  and  have 
done  more  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  study  of 
Hebrew  than  any  that  have  appeared  since.  To 
his  lexicographical  works  the  only  objection  that 
can  be  offered  is  that  they  are  confined  exclusively 
to  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  so  still  leave  us  with- 
out a  complete  Thesaurus  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
As  an  exegete  Gesenius  is  strong  only  in  philo- 
logy and  the  other  adjutorial  branches  of  interprc- 
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tation ;  he  affords  valuable  help  in  reaching  the 
meaning  of  the  prophet's  words,  but  often  sadly 
fidls  in  apprehending  the  significance  of  his  thoughts. 
During  nis  later  years  he  gave  much  attention  to 
palseography,  and  his  contribntions  to  this  branch 
of  inquiry  are  of  first-rate  excellence,  and  leave 
behind  them  all  preceding  works  in  the  same  de- 
partment— W.  L.  A. 

GESHEM  (DB'i,  carcase;  Sept.  Tijcrafi),  one  of 

the  enemies  of  the  Jews  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  vL 
1 6).  He  was  probably  a  Samaritan,  although  on 
some  account  or  other  designated  an  Arabian 
(Neh.  il  19),  and  appears  to  luive  been  a  subaltern 
officer  at  Jerusalem.  He  opposed  the  designs  of 
the  Jewish  governor,  talking  of  them  as  seditious, 
and  tumhig  them  into  ridicule.  Eventually  he  took 
part  in  the  plots  of  Tobiah  against  the  life  of  Nehe- 
misdi  (Neh.  ii.  19;  vi  2-9),  about  B.C.  445. — J.  K. 

GESHUR    (nie?a ;    Sept.    Tapyaai,    Tepyefft^ 

• 

Tetripl,  Teffovpl,  Tefffflp,  and  Te^oCp),  a  small 
kingdom  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  Pales- 
tine beyond  the  Jordan.  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Geshurites  and  Geshuri  (Hlt^^).  The  posi- 
tion of  this  little  principality  is  clearly  indicated 
in  Scripture.  It  lay  within  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
shan  and  province  of  Argob,  and  was  at  the 
'  northern  extremity  of  both  (Deut.  iil  14 ;  Josh. 
xiL  5).  It  was  independent  of  Og's  sovereignty; 
and  the  Israelites  did  not  conquer  it,  though  they 
appear  to  have  so  far  subdued  the  people  as  to 
make  them  render  a  nominal  allegiance.  We  read 
that  Machir,  the  Manassite,  'tookGeshur'  (i  Chron. 
ii.  23),  'nevertheless  the  children  of  Israel  ex- 
pelled not  the  Geshurites ;  but  the  Geshurite  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel  until  this  dav'  (Josh. 
xiiL  13).  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  while 
Geshur  was  geographically  within  Bashan,  politi- 
cally it  was  reckoned  to  Aram  (2  Sam.  xv.  8).  It 
seems  from  the  various  references  in  Scripture  that 
the  Geshurites  occupied  a  territory  of  great  natural 
strength  ;  and  that  thus,  though  small  in  number, 
they  were  able  to  defend  themselves  against  all 
assailants.  Reland  thinks  that  Geshur  of  Bashan 
(Josh.  xiL  5)  was  distinct  from  the  Geshur  of  Aram 
(2  Sam.  XV.  8).  For  this,  however,  there  is  no 
authority ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  seems  opposed  to  it  (Reland,  77,  sq,) 
The  view  of  Keil  (on  Josh.  xiL  5),  Rosenmtiller 
{Bib,  Geogr,  ii.  227),  andGesenius  {Tkesaurus,s,y.)t 
that  Geshur  lay  along  the  east  bank  of  the  upper 
Jordan  is  opposed  to  me  topographical  details  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  it  is  closely  connected  with  Argob. 
Their  chief  argument  is  that  Geshur  signifies  *  a 
bridge,*  and  there  is  a  bridge  on  the  upper  Jordan ; 
but  this  can  have  little  weight 

The  writer,  after  a  cardid  survey  of  the  whole 
country  was  led  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  Geshur  em- 
braced the  northern  section  of  the  wild  and  rocky 
province  now  called  Ltjah^  and  formerly  Trachoni- 
tis  and  Argob.  It  probably  also  took  in  the  neigh- 
bouring plain  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Phaipar,  on  which  there  are  several  important 
bridges ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Israelites,  the 
people  may  have  concentrated  themselves  in  their 
rugged  stronghold,  where  the  Israelites  deemed  it 
more  prudent  to  leave  them  than  to  attempt  to  ex- 
pel them.  The  wild  tribes  that  now  occupy  that 
region  hold  a  somewhat  similar  position  ;  being 
r^y  independent  but  nominally  subject  to  the 


Porte  (Tkachonitis  ;  see  Journal  of  Sac,  Lif.^ 
July  1854,  p.  300;  Porter's  Damascus,  vol.  iL  ; 
Burckhardt's  TVav.  in  Syr.,  105,  sq.) 

The  Geshurites  appear  to  have  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  the  Israelites  east  of  the 
Jordan ;  probably  from  mutual  interest,  both 
being  extensive  cattle  owners.  The  community  of 
occupation  may  have  led  to  the  alliance  between 
David  and  the  daughter  of  Talroai,  king  of  Geshur 
(2  Sam.  iil  3).  Absalom  was  the  fruit  of  this 
marriage  ;  and  the  wild  acts  of  his  life  wete  doubt- 
less to  some  extent  the  results  of  maternal  training. 
After  murdering  his  brother  he  fled  to  his  uncle  m 
*  Geshur  of  Aram,'  and  dwelt  amid  its  rocky  &st- 
nesses  till  Joab  came  to  take  him  back  to  has 
father  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37  ;  xiv.  23  ;  see  Handbook  for 
S,  and  P.,  506). 

2.  Geshurites,  a  people  who  dwelt  on  the  soutli- 
western  border  of  Palestine,  adjoining  the  Philis- 
tines (Josh.  xiiL  2).  They  appear  to  have  been 
nomads,  and  to  have  roamed  over  the  neighbouring 
desert ;  though  occupying  permanently  a  portion  <^ 
Philistia.  *  David  went  up  and  invaded  the  Geshu- 
rites, and  the  Gezrites,  and  the  Amalekites ;  for 
those  nations  were  of  old  the  inhabitants  of  tHe 
land  as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of 
E^Tpt'  (i  Sam.  xxvii.  8).  Nothing  more  is  knoHrn 
of  Uiem. — ^J.  L.  P. 

GETHER  (nn3;  Sept  Por^p),  the  name  of  the 

¥V 

third  of  the  sons  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23).  The  name 
does  not  elsewhere  occur ;  nor  have  we  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  tribe  that  descended  from  him.  Jose- 
phus  {Antiq,  i.  6.  4)  makes  him  the  ancestor  of  tHe 
Bactrians,  and  in  the  traditionary  l^ends  of  the 

Arabs,  one  Ghathir  (  Jlc)  appears  as  the  source  of 

the  TTiamudiies  (fc>fc4J),  in  Hedjaz  and  the  Jadi- 

^'^^  (fiiwJtV^)  in  Jemama  (Abulf.  Hist,  Anteisi, 

p.   16).      The   Arab.  vers,  of  the  Polyglott  has 

ifiL«1ji^li  the  Geramaqa,  a  tribe  which  in   the 

time  of  Mohammed  must  have  inhabited  the  district 
of  Mosul  (Winer,  s,  v, )  Bochart  asks  whether  the 
river  Centrites,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  {^Anab. 
iv«  3»  ')»  2^d  Diodonis  Sic.  (xiv.  27),  and  which 
lay  between  the  Carduchians  and  Armenians,  may 
not  have  derived  its  name  from  Gether ;  and  Lc 
Clerc  finds  a  trace  of  the  name  in  Cathara,  a  town 
on  the  Tigris  (Ptol.  v.  18).  But  all  this  is  purely 
conjecture. — W.  L.  A. 

GETHSEMANE  (PeM/wiy^  and  V€9fni9uu^X\ 
a  garden  (ic^ot,  John  xviii,  l),  or  field  (xov^or. 
Matt  xxvL  36),  to  which  Jesus  retired  with  his 
disciples  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal  (Mark  xiv. 
32).  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  only  two  of  the 
evangelists,  Matthew  and  Mark.  John  describes 
its  situation — *  Jesus  went  forth  vrith  his  disciples 
over  the  brook  Cedron,  where  was  a  j^den^  mlo 
the  which  he  entered,  and  his  disciples  (xviii.  i). 
The  Cedron  runs  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glen, 
parallel  to  the  eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  about 
200  yards  distant  Immediately  beyond  it  rises  the 
steep  side  of  Olivet,  now,  as  formerly,  cultivated  ip 
rude  terraces.  Somewhere  on  the  slope  of  this 
mount  Gethsemane  must  have  been  situated.  The 
name  0/^«w/7«^  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
Aramaic  words,  JOtDt^rUi  an  *oil  press.'      The 
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garden  probably  contained  a  press  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil  from  the  olives  of  the  mount  Other 
etymologies  have  been  suggested,  but  they  are  not 
so  natural  as  the  preceding  {Poli  Synopsis,  in  loc.) 
We  learn  from  Luke  that  our  Lord  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  retiring  to  this  spot  for  prayer.  He 
merely  calls  it  (xxii.  40)  6  r6T0f,  *  the  place,*  in 
allusion  to  icarA  ri  Woj  of  the  preceding  verse. 
John  tells  us  that  Judas  *  knew  the  place ;  for 
Jesus  ofttimes  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples* 
(xviii.  2).  We  may  conclude  from  this  that  it  was 
a  retired  spot,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  public 
thoroughfares  to  secure  privacy,  and  yet  easy  of 
access. 

Proceeding  from  the  gate  now  called  St  Stephetis^ 
a  very  ancient  road  winds  down  the  bank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Kidron,  crosses  the  dry  bed  by  an 
old  bridge,  and  then  branches.  One  branch  turns 
to  the  right,  and  sweeps  round  the  shoulder  of 
Olivet  to  Bethany  and  Jericho ;  the  other  nms 
straight  up  to  the  village  on  the  summit.  In  the 
angle  formed  by  these  roads  is  situated  the  tradi- 
tional Gethsemane.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  the  identical  spot  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in 
the  4th  centuiy,  as  *  a  place  of  prayer  for  the  faith- 
ful;* and  by  Jerome,  as  lying  *at  the  roots  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  with  a  church  erected  upon  it' 
{Onomast.  s.  v.  ;  see  also  ///«.  Hieros.  ed.  Wessel., 
p.  594 ;  Reland,  p.  587).  The  church  is  again 
mentioned  in  the  7th  centuiy ;  and  the  garden  is 
spoken  of  by  various  writers  during  the  middle 
ages  (Robinson,  B,  R.  L  235).  The  tradition  can- 
not be  traced  back  beyond  the  time  of  Eusebius. 
To  keep  up  the  memory  of  *  holy  places*  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  apostolical  writers  and 
their  immediate  successors.  There  is  room  for 
doubt  whether  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  spot 
would  be  retained  during  the  troublous  times  of  the 
first  three  centuries.  It  was  perhaps  selected,  like 
many  other  holy  places,  dunng  the  time  of  the 
Empress  Helena.  The  site  is  not  even  a  likely 
one — at  the  junction  of  two  public  roads  within  a 
few  yards  of  each.  The  garden  has  recently  been 
enclosed  with  a  high  wall.  It  is  nearly  square, 
about  fifty  yards  on  each  side.  Within  it  are  eight 
venerable  olive  trees,  whose  massive  trunks,  now 
in  many  places  decayed,  and  knarled  arms,  and 
sparse  foliage,  have  all  the  marks  of  great  age. 
These  trees  have  been  referred  to  by  some  writers  as 
evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  the  site  ;  but  there 
are  others  a  little  farther  up  the  valley  of  at  least 
equal  age.  The  garden  b  the  property  of  the 
Latin  monks;  and  the  guardian  padre  unfortu- 
nately thinks  it  requisite  to  shew  all  pilgrims  the 
•  grotto  of  the  agony,*  the  spot  where  Judas  be- 
trayed Jesus,  and  the  place  on  which  the  three  dis- 
ciples slept  I  {Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal.,  176 ; 
Gcrarab's  Pilgrimage  to  Palestine^  i.  63,  seq. ; 
Stanley's  Sin.  and  Pal.,  450). — ^J.  L.  P. 

GEZER  and  GAZER  pg,  and  with  the  pause 

accent,  *lt3  ;  Sept  Toiip  and  Faji^pd),  an  ancient 

royal  city  and  stronghold  of  the  Canaanites.  When 
Joshua  besieged  Lachish,  the  king  of  Gezer  came 
to  aid  that  city,  but  was  defeated  (Josh.  x.  33), 
and  apparently  slain,  as  his  name  is  among  those 
enumerated  in  Joshua  xil  (ver.  12).  The  situa- 
tion of  Gezer  b  clearly  indicated  in  several  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible.  It  lay  on  the  northern  border 
of  Benjamin,  between  Bethhoron-the-nethcr  and 


the  sea ;  consequently  in  the  Shephelah  or  mari- 
time plain  (Josh,  xvl  3).  It  was  within  the  al- 
lotted territory  of  Ephraim,  and  was  assigned  from 
that  tribe  to  the  Levites  (xxi.  21).  The  Ephraem- 
ites  were  not  able  to  expel  the  Gezerites  (xvL  10) ; 
and  the  city  remained  a  frontier  fortress  of  the 
Philistines  for  some  centuries.  It  became,  Uke 
Gath,  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  contest  between 
them  and  the  Israelities  (2  Sam.  v.  25  ;  i  Chron. 
XX.  4) .  The  Philistines  were  usually  victorious  on 
the  plain,  and  the  Israelites  in  the  mountains. 
Gezer  thus  probably  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
We  find  David  smiting  the  Philistines  *  from  Geba 
until  thou  come  to  Gezer  *  (2  Sam.  v.  25) ;  that  is, 
till  they  got  into  the  plain.  At  length,  however, 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Eg3rpt,  captured  and  burned 
Gezer,  and  gave  it '  for  a  present  to  his  daughter, 
Solomon's  wife  *  (i  Kings  ix.  15-17).  After  Solo- 
mon rebuilt  it  we  hear  no  more  of  it  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

Gezer  is  sometimes  written  in  the  Septuagint  Pd- 
^a/>a  (Josh.  xxi.  21,  Cod.  Vat^ ;  and  consequently 
we  find  this  form  adopted  by  the  Apocryphsu 
writers  and  Josephus.  The  city  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees.  In  one 
place  it  is  connected  with  Joppa  (i  Maccab.  xv. 
2S,  35)  ;  in  another  it  is  said  to  border  on  Azotus 
(Ashdod ;  xiv.  34).  Josephus,  who  sometimes 
calls  it  Vi.hti.pa,  (kntiq.  xii.  7.  4),  locates  it  on  the 
south-western  border  of  Ephraim  (v.  I.  22).  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  state  that  in  their  day  it  was  a 
village  (icc^/ii;),  four  miles  north  of  Nicopolis  [Ono- 
mast.,  s.  V.  Gazer);  and  Van  Senden  has  sug- 
gested its  identity  with  the  modem  village  of 
Kubab,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  tell. 
There  is  no  ground  for  this  beyond  conjecture. 
Van  de  Velde  thinks  the  royal  city  of  Gezer  must 
have  been  much  farther  south  {Memoir,  315).  If 
so,  there  must  have  been  two  Gezers,  one  m  south- 
em  and  the  other  in  northern  Philistia.  It  is 
possible,  abo,  that  the  Gazara  near  Azotus  may 
have  been  distinct  from  the  Gezer  of  the  Bible, 
for  Azotus  is  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Nicopolis. 
No  village  or  ruin  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
whose  name  would  suggest  identity  with  the  ancient 
Gezer. — ^J.  L.  P. 

GEZRITES.  This  is  now  the  reading  in  the 
A.  V.  of  I  Sam.  xxvii.  8 ;  and  from  this  it  might 
be  concluded  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gezer  were 
alluded  to.  The  Hebrew  text,  however,  has 
^T)l'i}i  *the  Girzites ;^  and  the  context  states  that 

the  Girzites,  with  the  Geshurites  and  Amalekites, 
'  were  of  old  the  inhabitxmts  of  the  land  as  thou 
goest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt'  They 
are  thus  located  on  the  extreme  southern  border 
of  Philistia,  and  unless  we  suppose  that  the  royal 
city  of  Gezer  stood  in  that  region,  the  Girzites 
could  scarcely  have  had  any  connection  with  it 
[Gezer].  The  spoil  which  David  took  from  them 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  pastoral  people  (ver.  9) . 
They  were  probably  a  small  nomad  tribe  who 
roamed  over  the  southem  desert,  but  who  were 
either  exterminated  or  dispersed  by  the  repeated 
assaults  of  the  Philistines,  and  eventually  by  David. 
~J.  L  P. 

GIANTS.  The  notices  in  the  r»ible  of  persons 
of  unusual  si/e  and  stature  respect  either  individuals 
or  races.     We  shall  take  the  latter  first 

I.    The  Nephilim.     In  Gen.  vi.  4  it  is  said,  in 
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reference  to  the  times  preceding  the  flood,  'And 

there  were  gianis  {uh^)  in  those  days.*     This 

word  Nephilim  the  LXX.  render  by  ylytun-ei, 
and  in  this  the  vast  majority  of  the  versions  concur. 
Aquila,  however,  gives  ot  Inwiirroirrti,  ol  plaioij 
and  Symmachus,  ol  Swrtaroi,  plaioi,  as  the  mean- 
ing; and  this  has  found  many  advocates  (See 
Suicer,  Hkes,  Eccles.  in  voc.  Viyw ;  Poole,  Synofs, 
in  loc,  etc.)  Those  who  adopt  this  interpretation 
in  general  deny  that  the  Nephilim  were  remarkable 
for  excessive  size  or  stature,  and  regard  them  simply 
as  men  fierce,  bellicose,  lawless,  and  oppressive. 
To  this,  however,  there  are  two  objections,  which 
seem  decisive.  The  one  is  that  Moses  evidently 
intends,  by  the  statement  in  question,  to  set  forth  a 
peculiarity  of  the  times  of  which  he  writes.   '  In  those 

days  were  ike  Nephilim  (DvDjn.  the  well-known 
race  so  called)  upon  the  earth  ;'  phraseology  which 
would  not  have  been  used  had  he  merely  meant  to 
state  that  there  were  rude,  ferocious,  overbearing 
men  on  the  earth,  for  such  there  have  always  been. 
The  other  objection  is  that  where  the  word  Nephi- 
lim again  occurs.  Num.  xiii.  32,  33,  it  imdoubtedly 
designates  a  race  of  men  of  surpassing  stature ;  so 
that  this  seems  to  be  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
In  adopting  this,  however,  the  other  is  not  neces- 
sarily excluded ;  rather,  may  we  say,  that  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  their  gigantic  stature,  their  strength, 
and  their  pride,  conspired  to  render  them  overbear- 
ing, cruel,  and  lawless.  Nothing  decisive  can  be 
gathered  as  to  the  meaning  of  die  word  from  an 
appeal  to  etymology ;  for  i^  with  the  majority,  we 

trace  it  to  7Di,  to  folly  it  remains  uncertain  with 
which  of  the  meanings  of  this  word  it  stands  con- 
nected ;  whether  that  of  falling  upon^  irruere  as 
Aquila  takes  it,  or  that  of  falling  away,  apostate 

(comp.  Syr.    |X2U),  or  that  of  causing  mett  to 

fall  (Ibn  Ezra,  Kimchi).  Havemick  {Einleit. 
i.  2,  p.  264,  ff. ;  E.  Tr.  p.  345,  ff.)  proposes  to 

connect  it  with  the  mutually  related  roots,  t^Q, 

K^D,  7/Dt  which  would  suggest  the  meaning  of 
something  extraordinary  marvellous^  huge ;  and 
with  thb  Fiirst  substantially  concurs,  comparing 
Sansc.  bald,  strength ;  pAla,  Pers.  bald.  Lord;  ptlu 

the  elephant,  Arab.     \\j,  to  be  thick  or  fat  *  As  to 

the  common  notion  that  these  Nephilim  were  the 
fruit  of  the  intercourse  between  the  B'ney  Ha- 
Elohim  and  the  B*noth  Ha- Adam,  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  nothing  of  this  is  asserted  by  Moses ; 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  form  of  his  expression, 
when  he  says  *  also  after  that  the  sons  of  God  had 
come  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  etc.,'  he  would 
seem  to  intimate  that  the  Nephilim  were  a  dis- 
tinct race  from  the  children  of  such  intercourse, 

•  In  Job  a.  9  the  Targ.  gives  fet^,  NipAla, 

as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  T^DDi  and  this  has 
been  held  to  support  the  meaning  of  giant  attached 

to  the  word  T^EO  (Gesen.)  But  this  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  Kesil  there  designates  Orion, 
which  is  more  than  doubtful  [Astronomy].     The 

Syriac,  however,  uses  the  term   1 1*^  -  i|  gaboro, 

giant,  in  this  verse,  though  the  order  of  the  names 
is  not  the  same  as  in  the  Heb. 


which  had  existed  before  them,  and  continued  to 
exist  after  they  appeared  (see  Calvin,  in,  loc,) 

The  progeny  of  these    marriages  the   sacred 
writer  describes  as  D^lsan-    This  the  LXX.  ren- 

•  •   * 

der  by  (A  ylyam-cs,  and  this  has  been  urged  as  a 
reason  for  identifying  them  with  the  Nephilim. 
But  the  meaning  which  the  LXX.  have  in  this  in- 
stance attached  to  the  word  *)D^  is  not  the  true 
meaning  of  that  word.  It  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  invariably  signifies  elsewhere  one  en- 
dowed with  strength — a  hero,  a  strong  bold  war- 
rior— with  the  impUcation  of  violence  or  fierceness 
as  connected  with  strength  and  power  (compw  Judg. 
xi.  I  ;  Ps.  lii.  2  ;  cxx.  4,  etc.)  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  in  the  use  of  this  word  to  sustain  the 
opinion  that  the  giants  were  the  fruit  of  intercourse 
between  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of 
men ;  the  historian  simply  states  that  their  children 
were  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  men  of  violent  and 
proud  spirit  [For  the  meaning  of  B*ney  Ha- 
Klohim  here,  see  God]. 
2.  Tke  Rephaim  (D''K&"}).   These  are  mentioned 

• 

along  with  the  Zuzim  and  the  Emim  as  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  at  the  time  of  Abraham^s 
immigration,  and  as  having  their  principal  site  at 
Ashteroth-Kamaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  By  the  time  of 
Moses  the  race  was  hastening  to  decay,  for  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  is  mentioned  as  among  the  last 
remnants  of  it  (Deut  iii.  1 1 ;  Josh.  xii.  4 ;  xiii.  12). 
Iti  the  second  of  these  passages  Edrei  is  mentioned 
as  also  a  site  of  the  Rephaim.  This  once  mighty 
race  embraced  different  families,  each  of  which  had 
its  own  distinctive  name.  Thus,  though  in  the 
earliest  notice  the  Emim  are  mentioned  as  if  dis- 
tinct from  the  Rephaim,  we  read  subsequently  that 
the  Emim  were  accounted  Rephaim,  though  called 
Emim  by  the  Moabites  (Deut.  iL  11) ;  we  read 
also  of  the  Zamzummim  (Deut.  iL  19-21),  probably 
the  same  as  the  Zurim  of  Gen.  xiv.  5  in  the  land 
of  the  Ammonites,  as  Rephaim  ;  the  Anaqim,  also, 
belonged  to  this  race  (Deut.  il  11),  and  probably, 
also,  the  A  vim  (Deut.  ii.  23  ;  como.  2  Sam.  xxL 
15-22)  and  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  o;  Deut  ii.  12). 
Or  these  may  be  only  different  names  of  the  same 
race  viewed  under  different  aspects.  As  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Rephaim,  if,  on  the  strength 
of  Deut  ii.  ii,  we  take  D^^M  as  a  dialectic  variety 

having  the  same  signification,  we  shall  attach  to  it 
some  such  meaning  as  awful,  terrible,  tremendous. 
The  word  D^D^K  occurs  in  the  sense  of  terrific 
object  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  16),  hence  an  idol  as  an  object 
of  dread  (Jer.  1.  38),  and  for  the  same  reason  dis- 
embodied spirits,  ghosts  (Job  xxvL  5 ;  Is.  xiv.  9 ; 
xxvi  14,  19  ;  Prov.  xxi  16).  In  this  case  D^KS"^ 
may  be  traced  to  a  root  n&"l>  to  terrify,  and  may 

be  simply  a  designation,  as  applied  to  men,  of  such 
as  are  from  any  cause  formidable  to  their  fellow- 
men.  From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  they  are 
referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  especially  from  theiis 
being  ranked  along  with  other  national  or  tribal 
appellations,  there  seems  little  reason  for  doubting 
that  there  was  a  race  of  men  bearing  Rephaim  as 
their  distinctive  name,  and  each  of  whom  was  a 
Rapha  (ndi  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  ff.)     That 

they  were  men  above  the  ordinary  stature  is  evi- 
dent from  Deut  it  10,  for  though  D1  (A.  V.  *  taU') 
there  used  may  be  taken  as  describing  mental 
rather  than  physical  elevation — ^hauteur  rather  than 
height — this  is  not  its  proper  meaning ;  and  as  the 
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Anaqim  were  undoubtedly  chiefly  remarkable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Israelites  from  their  great  height 
(comp.  Num.  xiii.  32,  33  ;  Deut.  i.  28 ;  ix.  2), 
the  probable  inference  is  that  the  Rephaim  were 
men  of  gigantic  stature  ;  though  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  the  word  Rephaim  means  giants. 

Referring  to  the  articles  under  the  names  of  these 
tribes  respectively  for  ethnological  and  general  de- 
tails, we  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  considera- 
tion of  their  daim  to  be  regarded  as  giants.  Tliis 
claim  there  seems  an  unwillingness  in  many  quarters 
to  admit,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  existence 
of  gigantic  races  of  men  has  not  been  sufficiently 
established.  If  by  this  it  be  meant  that  no  evi- 
dence exists  of  a  size  equal  to  that  ascribed  to 
Og,  king  of  Bashan,  Goliath  of  Oath,  and  other 
giants  mentioned  in  Scripture  being  possessed  by 
entire  tribes,  and  propagated  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  position  must  be  at  once  admitted 
But  in  asserting  that  the  Rephaim  were  giants,  it  is 
not  needful  to  claim  for  them  a  height  and  size  ap- 
proaching to  monstro^ty.  A  man  six  feet  and 
a  half  high  is  a  man  greatly  surpassing  in  height  the 
average  of  mankind,  and  a  whole  community  of  men 
ranging  from  this  height  to  that  of  seven  feet  would 
be  universally  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  gigantic. 
But  is  the  possibility  of  such  a  race  incredible  or 
without  evidence  ?  That  tallness  may  be  propa- 
gated from  father  to  son  no  one  can  doubt ;  and 
that  if  tall  men  are  matched  with  tall  women  a  race 
of  tall  persons  will  be  the  result  is  equally  certain  ; 
indeed  it  has  often  been  remarked  as  one  of  the 
wise  arrangements  of  Providence,  that  very  tall 
persons  do  not  incline  to  intermarry,  so  that,  not- 
withstanding individual  exceptions,  the  average 
height  of  the  community  remains  steady.  Wher- 
ever this  disinclination  is  either  by  compulsion  or 
by  usage  and  family  pride  overcome,  a  race  sur- 
passing ordinary  men  in  height  is  the  result ;  as  is 
seen  in  the  descendants  of  the  grenadiers  whom 
Frederic  of  Prussia  took  so  much  pains  to  coUect 
and  to  marry  to  tall  wives,  and  in  the  chiefe  of  the 
Polynesian  tribes  (Cook's  Voyages;  Williams's  South 
Aa  Islands),  Tribes  of  men  exceeding  considerably 
the  average  height  are  reported  by  travellers  and 
naturalists ;  the  Patagonians,  whose  height  varies 
from  six  to  seven  feet,  the  Guayaquils  and  Para- 
guas,  whose  height  is  six  feet  and  a  half,  and  the 
Carabecs  of  Cumana  (Prichard,  Researches^  vol.  L 
bk.  it ,  ck  iv.  sec.  8 ;  vol  v.  p.  489).  These  in- 
stances sufficiently  prove  that  races  above  the 
average  height  exist,  and  may  be  propagated ;  so 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  denying  the  Biblical 
statement  concerning  the  Nephilim  and  the  Rephaim 
as  physiologically  unsupported.  There  seems 
truth  and  point  in  the  remark  with  which  Augus- 
tine concludes  his  observations  on  this  part  of 
Scripture  :  *  Nee  mirandum  est  quod  gigantes  nasci 
potuerunt  .  .  .  Quos  propterea  creare  placuit 
Creatori  ut  etiam  hinc  ostenderetur  non  solum 
pulchritudines,  verum  etiam  magnitudines  et  for- 
titudines  corporum  non  magnipendendas  esse  sapi- 
enti,  qui  spiritalibus  atque  immortalibus,  longe 
melionbus  atque  firmioribus  et  bonorum  propriis, 
nonbonorum  malorumque  communibus,  beatificatur 
bonis*  {De  Civit.  Dei  xv.  23,  0pp.,  vol.  v.  coL 
853,  ed  Basil.  1569). 

The  individual  giants  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  : — 

t.  Og  (3^y,  comp.  A«f,  king,  royal  in  'Tkcus  ap. 
Manethon.),  king  of  Bashau,  one  of  the  last  (Deut. 


ill  II ;  Josh.  xiii.  12)  of  the  Rephaim,  whose  bed- 
stead of  iron  (or  rather  perhaps  his  sarcophagus  of 
ironstone  or  basalt)  was  preserved  at  Rabbath 
Ammon,  and  measured  nine  cubits  in  length  by  four 
in  breadth.  From  this,  however,  no  exact  measure  of 
Og's  own  height  and  size  can  be  obtained,  as  these 
sarcophagi  were  made  much  beyond  the  actual  size 
of  the  body  they  were  designed  to  hold     [Og]. 

2.  Goliath  [rvh:)  of  Gath,  of  the  tribe  of  the 


:t 


Anaqim  ;  his  height  is  said  to  have  been  six  cubits 
and  a  span,  and  the  staff  of  his  spear  like  a  weaver's 
beam  (i  Sam.  xvii.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  [David]. 

3.  Lachmi  i'^rh),  the  brother  of  Goliath,  slain 

by  Elhanan  (i  Chron.  xx.  5)  [Elhanan]. 

4.  IsHBi-BENOB  (liD-^S^^),  whose  spear  weighed 

300  shekels  of  brass,  and  who  was  slain  by  Abi- 

shai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16).  He  is  described  as  ^^7^3 
nsin,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Rapha  (5j  'ijv 
iv  Toit  iicybvoit  Tov  'Fa^d,  Sept.),  i,  e.^  one  of  the 
Rephaim. 

5.  Saph  (5|D)  or  SiPPAi  CBCp),  also  of  the  Rapha 

race,  slain  by  Sibbechai  in  a  battle  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxL  18 ; 
I  Chron.  xx.  5). 

6.  A  Philistine  of  great  stature,  whose  fingers 
and  toes  were  twenty  and  four,  six  on  each  hand 
and  six  on  each  foot,  slain  by  Jonathan,  the 
nephew  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi  20 ;  I  Chron.  xx.  6). 
He  also  was  a  Rephaite. 

All  these  are  mentioned  as  peculiar  cases,  indi- 
cating that  though  the  Rephaites  had  continued 
among  the  Philistines  down  to  the  time  of  David, 
it  was  only  occasionally  that  the  original  type  of 
the  family  showed  itself.  Such  occasional  mon- 
strosities, both  in  individuals  and  in  families,  are 
recorded  not  only  as  belonging  to  ancient  times, 
but  even  down  to  our  own  day.  Porus,  the  Indian 
king,  was  five  cubits  in  height  (Arrian,  Exped. 
Alex.  V.  19) ;  Columella  {De  Re  Rust.  iii.  8)  and 
Solinus  (Bk.  i,  ch.  9)  tell  us  of  a  Jew  who  was 
taller  than  the  tallest  of  the  Romans ;  Pliny  {Nat. 
Hist.  vii.  16),  says,  *  our  age  has  seen,  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  the  tidiest  of  men,  an  Arab  of 

the  name  of  Gabbara   [doubtless    i\j^^>f  gi<^nt% 

which  Pliny  mistook  for  the  man's  name],  who 
was  nine  feet  and  as  many  inches  in  height ; '  and 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  some  still  higher,  whose 
bodies  were  preserved,  *  ejus  miraculi  gratia,'  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  gardens  of  the  Sallusts.  Jose- 
phus  {Antiq,  xviii.  5.  5)  mentions  a  Jew  named 
Eleazer,  sent  by  Artabanus  to  Tiberius,  who  was 
seven  cubits  in  height,  and  had  on  that  account 
the  cognomen  of  Gigas.  Delrio  {Not.  ad  Settee. 
(Edipum,  p.  39)  says  he  saw  in  the  year  1572  a 
man  from  Piedmont  whose  height  exceeded  nine 
feet  Parsons,  porter  to  James  I. ,  was  seven  feet 
two  inches,  and  a  servant  of  Prince  Charles  at  the 
same  time  was  seven  i^ti  seven  inches,  and  had 
not  yet  reached  his  full  height  (Hakewill,  Apolo- 
gie,  p.  189).  Many  similar  instances,  belonging  to 
still  more  recent  times,  might  be  added  ;  so  that, 
without  resorting  to  the  dubious  testimony  of  bones 
which  have  been  disinterred,  but  which  may  have 
belonged  to  some  of  the  larger  mammalia,  we 
have  evidence  sufficient  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture  in  the  cases  it  adduces  of  indi- 
viduals of  gigantic  stature  (Huet,  Detnonstr.  Evan' 
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gel.  Prop,  iv.;  Heidegger,  Hist,  Patriarchy  xl; 
Grotius,  De  Veritate  Rd,  Chr,  L  i6  ;  Hakewill, 
Apologie^  bk.  iii.  ch.  3,  sea  2,  3  ;  Watson,  Apo- 
logy for  the Bible^  Lett,  iii;  Winer,  Realworterb. 
s.  V.  Riesen  ;  Hamilton,  The  Pentateuch  and  its 
assailants ^  p.  189,  ft) — W.  L.  A. 

GIBBETHON  (J^aj;  Sept  Ta/Sa^tir),  a  city 

of  the  Philistines  which  was  included  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  was 
assigpied  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  23).  It  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of 
Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  who  besieged  it,  and  was 
slain  under  its  walls  by  Baasha,  one  of  his  own 
officers  (i  Kings  xv.  27;  xvi.  15).  Nothing  is 
known  of  its  site. — ^J.  K. 

GIBEA  (K^Sd;  Sept.  Pcu/^dX;  Alex.  Fai/Sod), 

is  mentioned  (x  Chron.  ii.  49),  along  with  Mac- 
benah,  as  places  of  which  Sheva,  the  son  of  Caleb, 
was  father  or  possessor  [Ab.]  This  is  probably 
Gibeah  of  Judah,  the  modem  Jeb'ah  (Robinson, 
B.  R.,  ii  327).— t 

GIBEAH  (n^na ;  Sept  Fo^eui  and  ro^cu^ ; 

also  written  yzi3  in  Judg.  xx.  10,  33).     There  were 

several  cities  of  this  name,  which  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  specific  title  added,  or  by  the  scope 
of  the  context  The  word  signifies  *  a  hill,'  and  is 
always  descriptive  of  the  site. 

I.  Gibeah  of  Said ;  also  called  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin.  The  attention  required  to  distinguish  this 
city  from  two  others  in  the  territories  of  the  same 
tribe,  whose  names  are  nearly  similar,  has  already 
been  pointed  out  [Geba].  Durmg  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  when  the  country  was  almost  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  (Judg.  xix.  i),  Gibeah  became  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  abominable  crimes,  and  one  of  the 
most  awful  tragedies,  recorded  in  Jewish  history. 
The  story  of  the  unfortunate  Levite,  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Gibeah,  and  the  almost  total  anni- 
hilation of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  are  well  known 
(xix. -xxi.)  The  city  soon  rose  again  from  its 
ashes,  and  had  the  honour  of  giving  Israel  its  first 
king.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Saul  (i  Sam.  x. 
26 ;  xi  4),  and  the  seat  of  his  government  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign  (xiv.  2  ;  xxii.  6 ; 
xxiii.  19) ;  hence  its  appellation  '  Gibeah  of  Saul* 
(xv.  34).  It  was  in  Gibeah  the  Amorites  of  Gibeon 
hanged  the  seven  descendants  of  Saul  in  revenge 
for  the  massacre  of  their  brethren.  The  city  was 
then  the  scene  of  that  touching  exhibition  of 
maternal  love  and  devotion,  when  Rizpah,  the 
mother  of  two  of  the  victims,  '  took  sackcloth  and 
spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning 
of  harvest,  until  water  dropped  upon  them  out  of 
heaven,  and  suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to 
rest  upon  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field 
by  night'  (2  Sam.  xxi)  The  kst  reference  to 
Gibeah  in  the  Bible  is  by  Isaiah  in  his  vision  of 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  to  Jerusalem 
(x.  29).  The  city  appears  to  have  lost  its  place 
and  power  at  a  very  early  period.  Josephus  men- 
tions it  as  *  a  vUlage  named  GahcUh-Sauly  which 
signifies  '  Saul's  hill,'  distant  from  Jerusalem  about 
thirty  furlongs'  (Bell.  Jud.v.  2,  I).  Jerome  speaks 
of  it  as  *  usque  ad  solum  diruta'  {0/p.,  ed.  Migne, 
i.  883).  From  that  period,  until  discovered  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  its  very  site  remained  unnoticed,  if  not 
unknown. 


Four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  stands  a  bore 
conical  hill  caUed  Tsded  d-FAl  ('  the  little  hill  of 
Beans ').  It  is  made  conspicuous  over  the  whole 
country  by  a  heap  of  ancient  ruins  forming  a  knob 
upon  its  summit  The  view  from  it  is  wide  and 
wild,  embracing  the  nigged  table-land  lying  north 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  eastern  slopes  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah.  Upon  this  hill  stood  Gibeah. 
The  arguments  by  which  Dr.  Robinson  established 
this  fact  are  given  at  length  in  his  Biblical  Re- 
searches (i  577,  seq,)^  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  ancient  road  from  Jerusalem  to  betliei 
and  Shechem  passes  close  along  its  western  base, 
and  Ramah  is  in  full  view  on  another  hill  two 
miles  £uther  north  [Handbook  for  S.  and  P,,  325). 
The  narrative  of  the  Levites  journey  is  thus  made 
remarkably  graphic.  He  left  Bethlehem  in  the 
afternoon  to  go  home  to  Mount  Ephraim.  Two 
hours'  travel  (six  miles)  brought  nim  alongside 
Jerusalem.  Evening  was  now  approaching.  His 
servant  advised  him  to  lodge  in  Jebus  ;  but  he  de- 
clined to  stop  with  strangers,  and  said  he  would 
pass  on  to  Gibeah  or  Ramah.  The  *sun  went 
down  upon  them  when  the^  were  by  Gibeah,'  and 
they  resolved  to  pass  the  night  there  (Judg.  xix.) 

The  site  of  Gibeah  was  well  adapted  to  form  the 
capital  of  Israel  during  the  troublous  times  of  Saul, 
when  the  whole  country  was  overrun  by  the  hostile 
bands  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  naturally  strong ; 
it  was  on  the  very  crest  of  the  mountain  range,  and 
it  commanded  a  wide  view,  so  that  Saul's  watch- 
men could  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

2.  Gibeah  of  yudah.  This  city  is  only  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  XV.  57,  and  from  the  context  we 
conclude  that  it  lay  north-west  of  Hebron.  We 
may  then  identify  it  with  tlie  little  village  of  yrba^ 
situated  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  Wady- 
Musurr.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  that  it  may  be  the 
GabcUha  mentioned  bv  Eusebius  as  twelve  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis  {Bib,  Rev.  ii.  6;  Onamast.^ 
s.  V. ) ;  it  is  more  probably  that  which  Jerome  refers 
to  as  near  Bethlenem,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ono- 
mast,f  s.  V.  Gaba/hon), 

3.  Another  Gibeah,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  is 
spoken  of.  In  Josh,  xviii  28,  it  is  joined  in  the 
enumeration  with  Kirjath ;  and  in  2  Sam.  vi  3  we 
read,  *  lliey  set  up  the  ark  of  God  upon  a  new  cart, 
and  brought  it  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  that 
was  in  Gibeah  G^3j,  Geba ;  Sept  Fa/Sai^v).  The 
same  place  is  referred  to  in  i  Sam.  vii  i,  where  it 
is  said  the  men  of  Kirjath-jearim  brought  the  ark 
from  Bethshemesh,  and  placed  it  in  the  house  of 
Abinadab,  in  Gibeah  (nyi32,  A.  V.  *in  the  hill'). 
The  context  shews  that  this  Gibeah  must  have  been 
so  close  to  Kirjath-jearim  as  to  be  reckoned  part  of 
it  (cf.,  ver.  3  ;  2  Chron.  i.  4).  Kiriath-jearim  stood 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  probably  on  the  summit 
there  may  have  been  a  suburb,  or  a  small  detached 
village  called  from  its  position  Gibeah. 

4.  Gibeah  of  Phinehas,  In  Josh.  xxiv.  33  we  read 
that  *  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  died  ;  and  they 
buried  him  in  Gibeah  of  Phintlias  (Dn^fi  nmiS, 
A.  V.  *  In  the  hill  that  pertaineth  to  Phinehas') 
his  son,  which  was  given  him  in  Mount  Ephraim.' 
The  Sei)t.  (cod  Alex.)  renders  it  rightly ^r  Fo/Sodtf 
^tycis.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a  Geba  five 
miles  north  of  Gophna,  wrongly  identifying  it  with 
the  Gebim  of  Is.  x.  31.  It  is  probably  the  Gibeah 
of  Phinehas  (Onomast.,  8.  v.  Gebin).  About  three 
miles  north  of  Gophna  there  is  now  a  small  village 
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called  Jlbia,  situated  beside  a  glen  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  doubtless  the  Geba  of  Eusebius,  and 
perhaps  also  Gibeah  of  Mount  Ephraim  (Robinson, 
B.  R,  iL  265  ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  315 ; 
Stanley,  S.  and  P,^  489>— J.  L.  P. 

GIBEON  (pyna  ;  Sept.  ro/3at6i'),  a  town  cele- 

brated  in  the  O.  T.,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  New. 
It  was  *  a  great  city/  as  one  of  the  royal  cities  ;  and 
to  its  jurisdiction  originally  belonged  Beeroth, 
Chephirah,  and  Kirjath-jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17;  x.  2). 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  decep- 
tion practised  by  the  inhabitants  upon  Joshua,  by 
which,  although  Canaanites  (Hivites),  they  in- 
duced the  Jewish  leader  not  only  to  make  a  league 
with  them,  and  to  spare  their  lives  and  cities,  but 
also,  in  their  defence,  to  make  war  upon  the  five 
kings  by  whom  they  were  besi^ed.  It  was  in  the 
great  battle  which  followed,  that  *  the  sun  stood 
st'dl  upon  Gibeon*  (Josh.  x.  12,  1-14).  The  place 
afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Benjamin,  and  became 
a  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xviiL  25  ;  xxL  17),  where 
the  tabernacle  was  set  up  for  many  years^  under 
David  and  Solomon  (i  ChroiL  xvL  39  ;  xxi.  29  ;  2 
Chron.  i.  3),  the  ark  being  at  the  same  time  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  l  4).  It  was  here,  as  being 
the  j>lace  of  the  altar,  that  the  young  Solomon 
offered  a  thousand  burnt-offerings,  and  was  re- 
warded by  the  vision  which  left  him  the  wisest 
of  men  (i  Kings  iii.  4-15  ;  2  Chron.  L  3-13). 
Jhis  Mras  the  place  where  Abner*s  challenge  to 
oab  brought  defeat  upon  himself,  and  death  upon 
is  brother  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  12-32),  and  where 
masa  was  afterwards  slain  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx. 
8-12}.  None  of  these  passages  mark  the  site  of 
Gibeon  ;  but  there  are  indications  of  it  in  Josephus 
i^De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  19.  i),  who  places  it  fifty  stadia 
north-west  from  Jerusalem ;  and  in  Jerome  {Ep, 
86  ad  Eusloch.)i  which  leave  little  doubt  that 
Gibeon  is  to  be  identified  with  the  place  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  El-Jib  ;  for  Jib,  in  Arabic, 
b  merely  a  contraction  of  the  Hebrew  Gibeon.  The 
name  Galkion  is  indeed  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  as  existing  at  this  spot,  and 
among  the  Arabs  it  then  already  bore  the  name  of 
Kl-Jib,  under  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Bohaedin 
( yUa  Saladin.  p.  243).  Afterwards  it  was  over- 
looked by  most  travellers  till  the  last  century, 
when  the  attention  of  Pococke  was  again  directed 
to  it.— J.  K, 

Addendum, — The  village  of  El-Jtb  stands  on 
the  top  of  a  low,  isolated  hill,  composed  of  hori- 
zontal strata  of  limestone,  which  in  places  form 
r^ular  steps,  or  small  terraces,  from  bottom  to 
top.  At  other  points,  especially  on  the  east,  the 
hillside  breaks  down  in  rugged  irregular  precipices. 
Round  the  hiU  is  spread  out  one  of  the  richest 
upland  plains  in  central  Palestine — ^meadow-like 
in  its  smoothness  and  verdure,  covered  near  the 
village  with  vineyards  and  olive  groves ;  and  send- 
ing out  branches,  like  the  rays  of  a  star-fish, 
among  the  rocky  acclivities  that  encircle  it  The 
houses  are  scattered  without  any  attempt  at  order 
over  the  broad  summit  of  the  hill ;  and  the  slopes 
beneath  them,  where  not  too  steep,  are  formed 
into  terraces  for  vines  and  fig-trees.  The  houses 
are  almost  all,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ancient ;  but 
arc  sadly  out  of  repair.  One  massive  building  re- 
mains nearly  entire,  and  was  probably  a  castle  or 
citadel.  The  lower  rooms  are  vaulted  ;  and  the 
whole  workmanship  indicates  an  age  of  prosperity 


and  architectural  skill.  At  the  eastern  base  of  the 
hill,  beneath  a  cliff,  is  a  fine  fountain.  The  source 
is  in  a  large  chamber  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Not 
far  below  it,  among  venerable  olive  trees,  are  the 
remains  of  an  open  reservoir  or  tank,  into  which 
the  surplus  waters  flow. 

The  site  of  Gibeon  is  strong  and  imposing,  such 
as  suited  the  warlike  tribe  originally  inhabiting  it, 
and  such  as  subsequently  made  a  fit  gathering 
place  for  the  tribes  of  Israel  (i  Kings  iii)  In  the 
plain  that  encircles  the  hill  the  Amorites  assembled 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Gibeonites;  and  from 
among  the  defiles  on  the  east  the  Israelites  rushed 
down  upon  them  with  the  first  beams  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  The  reservoir  amone  the  olive  trees  is 
doubtless  the  *  Pool  of  Gibeoir  where  Abner  and 
Joab  met,  and  where  the  twenty-four  champions 
fought  and  died  (2  Sam.  il  12-17).  On  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  a  mile  south  of  Gibeon,  and  rising  some 
500  feet  over  it,  is  the  site  of  Mizpeh  of  Benjamin. 
It  is  probable  that  the  great  assemblies  of  the 
people  referred  to  in  Judg.  xx.,  i  Sam.  yil  and  x., 
took  place  on  the  slope  of  the  bill  between  Mizpeh 
and  Gibeon. — ^J.  L.  r. 

GIBLITES.     [Gebal.] 

GIDDALTI  (^ninS;   Sept.    FoSoXXa^/;   Alex. 

FeSoXXa^O}  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman  appointed 
to  take  part  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  with 
the  rest  of  his  brothers ;  their  office  was  to  sound 
the  hom  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4).  This  was  a  Koha- 
thite  family  (vi.  33).  Giddalti  was  at  the  head  of 
the  22d  course  (xxv.  29). — t 

GIDEON  (fijn?,  destroyer;  Sept.  Fcict&i'),  sur- 

named  Jerubbaal  or  Jerubbesheth,  fifth  Judge 
in  Israel,  and  the  first  of  them  whose  history  is 
circumstantially  narrated.  He  was  the  son  of 
Joash,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  resided  at 
Ophrah  in  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan. 

The  Midianites,  in  conjunction  with  the  Amale- 
kites  and  other  nomade  tribes,  invaded  the  country 
every  year,  at  the  season  of  produce,  in  great  num- 
bers, with  their  flocks  and  herds.  They  plundered 
and  trampled  down  the  fields,  the  vineyards,  and 
the  gardens;  they  seized  the  cattle,  and  plundered 
man  and  house,  rioting  in  the  country,  after  the 
maimer  which  the  Bedouin  Arabs  practise  at  this 
day.  After  Israel  had  been  humbled  by  seven 
years  of  this  treatment,  the  Lord  raised  up  a  de- 
liverer in  the  person  of  Gideon.  He  was  threshing 
com  by  stealth,  for  fear  of  its  being  taken  away  by 
the  Midianites,  when  an  angel  of  God  appeared 
before  him,  and  thus  saluted  him : — *  The  Lord  is 
with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour.'  Gideon 
expressed  some  doubt  whether  God  was  still  with 
a  people  subject  to  such  affliction,  and  was 
answered  by  the  most  unexpected  commission — 
*  Go  in  this  thy  might,  and  thou  shalt  save  Israel 
from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites :  have  not  I  sent 
thee?'  Gideon  still  urged,  'Wherewith  shall  1 
save  Israel?  Behold  my  family  is  ooor  in  Ma- 
nasseh, and  I  am  the  least  in  my  father's  house.' 
The  *  Wherewith '  was  answered  by  *  Surely  I  will 
be  with  thee.*  He  then  demurred  no  more,  but 
pressed  his  hospitality  upon  the  heavenly  stranger, 
who,  however,  ate  not  of  what  was  set  before  him, 
but  directing  Gideon  to  lay  it  out  upon  the  rock  as 
upon  an  altar,  it  was  consumed  by  a  supernatural 
fire,  and  the  angel  disappeared.     Assured  by  this 
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of  his  commission,  Gideon  proceeded  at  once  to 
cast  down  the  local  image  and  altar  of  Baal ;  and, 
when  the  people  would  have  avenged  this  insult 
to  their  false  god,  their  anger  was  averted  through 
the  address  of  his  father,  who,  by  dwelhng  on  the 
inability  of  Baal  to  avenge  himself,  more  than 
insinuated  a  doubt  of  his  competency  to  protect 
his  followers.  This  was  a  favourite  argument 
among  the  Hebrews  against  idolatry.  It  occurs 
often  in  the  prophets,  and  was  seldom  urged  upon 
idolatrous  Israelites  without  some  effect  upon  tneir 
consciences. 

Gideon  soon  found  occasion  to  act  upon  his  high 
commission.  The  allied  invaders  were  encamped 
in  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon,  when  he 
blew  the  trumpet,  and  thus  gathered  round  him  a 
daily  increasing  host,  the  summons  to  arms  which 
it  implied  having  been  transmitted  through  the 
northern  tribes  by  special  messengers,  llie  in- 
quietude connected  with  great  enterprises  is  more 
sensibly  felt  some  days  before  than  at  the  moment 
of  action ;  and  hence  the  two  miraculous  signs 
which,  on  the  two  nights  preceding  the  march, 
were  required  and  given  as  tokens  of  victory. 
The  first  night  a  fleece  was  laid  out  in  the  middle 
of  an  open  threshing-floor,  and  in  the  morning  it 
was  quite  wet,  while  the  soil  was  dry  all  around. 
The  next  night  the  wonder  was  reversed,  the  soil 
being  wet  and  the  fleece  perfectly  dry  (Judg.  vii.) 

Encouraged  by  these  divine  testimonies,  Gideon 
commenced  his  march,  and  advanced  to  the  brook 
Harod,  in  the  valley  of  JezreeL  He  was  here  at 
the  head  of  32,000  men  ;  but,  lest  so  large  a  host 
should  assume  the  glory  of  the  coming  deliverance, 
which  of  right  belonged  to  God  only,  two  opera- 
tions, remarkable  both  in  motive  and  procedure, 
reduced  this  large  host  to  a  mere  handful  of  men. 
First,  by  divine  direction,  proclamation  was  made 
that  all  the  faint-hearted  might  withdraw ;  and  no 
fewer  than  22,000  availed  themselves  of  the  indul- 
gence. The  remaining  xo, 000  were  still  declared 
too  numerous  :  they  were  therefore  all  taken  down 
to  the  brook,  when  only  those  who  lapped  the 
water  from  their  hands,  like  active  men  m  haste, 
were  reserved  for  the  enterprise,  while  all  those 
who  lay  down  leisurely  to  drink  were  excluded. 
The  former  numbered  no  more  than  300,  and  these 
were  the  appointed  vanquishers  of  the  hu?e  host 
which  covered  the  great  plain  (Judg.  vii.  1-8). 

The  overheard  relation  of  a  dream,  by  which 
Gideon  was  encouraged  (Judp^.  vii.  9-14),  and  the 
remarkable  stratagem  wiUi  pitchers  and  torches,  by 
which  he  overcame  (ver.  15-23),  are  well  known. 

The  routed  Midianites  fled  towards  the  Jordan, 
but  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  the  countiy 
being  now  roused  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  oppressor. 
The  Ephraimites  rendered  good  service  by  seizing 
the  lower  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting  on  all  who 
attempted  escape  in  that  direction,  while  Gideon 
himself  pursued  beyond  the  river  those  who  escaped 
by  the  upper  fords.  Gideon  crossed  the  Jordan  a 
little  below  where  it  leaves  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Midianitish  princes  Zeba  and  Zal- 
munna.  On  that  side  the  river,  however,  his  vic- 
tory was  not  believed  or  understood,  and  the  people 
still  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  the  Midianites. 
Hence  he  could  obtain  no  succour  from  the  places 
which  he  passed,  and  town  after  town  refused  to 
supply  even  victuals  to  his  fatigued  and  hungry,  but 
still  stout-hearted  troop.  He  denounced  vengeance 
upon  them,  but  postponed  its  execution  till  his  re- 


turn ;  and  when  he  did  return,  with  the  two  princes 
as  his  prisoners,  he  by  no  means  spared  those  towns 
which,  like  Succoth  and  Penuel,  had  added  insult  to 
injury  (Judg.  viil  4-17). 

In  those  days  captives  of  distinction  taken  in  war 
were  most  invariably  slain.  Zeba  and  Zalmnnna 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  this  fate ;  and  yet  it 
was  Gideon's  intention  to  have  spared  them,  till  he 
learned  that  they  had  put  to  death  his  own  brothers 
under  the  same  circumstances ;  upon  which,  as  the 
avenger  of  their  blood,  he  slew  the  captives  with 
his  own  hand  (Judg.  viii  f8-2i). 

Among  the  fugitives  taken  by  the  Ephrainutes 
were  two  distinguished  emizs  of  Midian,  named 
Oreb  and  Zeeb,  whom  they  put  to  death.  They 
took  their  heads  over  to  Gideon,  which  amounted 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  leadership  ;  but  still 
the  always  haughty  and  jealous  Ephraimites  were 
greatly  annoyed  that  they  had  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance been  summoned  to  the  field;  and  serious 
consequences  might  have  followed,  but  for  the  tact 
of  Gideon  in  speaking  in  a  lowlv  spirit  of  his  own 
doings  in  comparison  with  theirs  (Judg.  vii.  14 ; 
viii.  I,  sy.) 

Gideon  having  thus  delivered  Israel  from  the 
most  afflictive  tyranny  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
ject since  they  quitted  Egypt,  the  grateful  people, 
and  particularly  the  northern  tribes,  made  him  an 
offer  of  the  crown  for  himself  and  his  sons.  Bat 
the  hero  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  true 
position,  and  with  the  principles  of  the  theocratical 
government,  to  accept  this  unguarded  offer :  'I  will 
not  rule  over  you,'  he  said,  '  neither  shall  my  son 
rule  over  you :  Jehovah,  he  shall  rule  over  you.' 
He  would  only  accept  the  golden  ear-rings  which 
the  victors  had  taken  from  the  ears  of  their  slaugh- 
tered foes  [Ear-rings]  ;  and  a  cloth  being  sproul 
out  to  receive  them,  the  admiring  Israehtes  threw 
in,  not  only  the  ear-rings,  but  other  ornaments  of 
gold,  including  the  chains  of  the  royal  camels,  and 
added  the  purple  robes  which  the  slain  monarchs 
had  worn,  beingthe  fifst  indication  of  purple  as  a 
royal  colour.  The  ear-rings  alone  weighed  1700 
shekels,  equal  to  74  pounds  4  ounces,  and  worth, 
at  the  present  value  of  gold,  about  ;£'33O0.  With 
this  'Gideon  made  an  ephod,  and  put  it  in  hisdty, 
even  in  Ophrah;  and  all  Israel  went  thither  a 
whoring  after  it,  which  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon 
and  to  bis  house.'  An  ephod,  at  least  that  of  the 
high-priest,  was  an  outer  garment  like  a  sleeveless 
tunic,  to  which  was  attached  the  oracular  breast- 
plate, composed  of  twelvie  precious  stones  set  in 
gold,  and  graven  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
trib^  Another  plainer  description  of  ephod  was 
worn  by  the  common  priests.  The  object  of  Gi- 
deon in  making  an  ephod  with  his  treasure  is  not 
very  clear.  Some  suppose  that  it  vras  merely  de- 
signed as  a  trophy  of  Israel's  deliverance :  if  so,  it 
was  a  very  strange  one.  It  is  more  probable  that 
as  Gideon  had,  on  his  being  first  called  to  his  h^ 
mission,  been  instructed  to  build  an  altar  and  offer 
sacrifice  at  this  very  place,  he  conceived  bimsdf 
authorised,  if  not  required,  to  have  there  a  sacer- 
dotal establishment — ^for  at  least  the  tribes  beyond 
the  river — where  sacrifices  might  be  regularly 
offered.  In  this  case  the  worship  rendered  there 
was  doubtless  in  honour  of  Jehovah,  but  was  stfll, 
however  well  intended,  highly  schismatical  and 
irregular.  Even  in  his  lifetime  it  must  have  had 
the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  people 
east  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Tabenmcle  at  Shiloh, 
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and  thas  so  far  tended  to  facilitate  the  step  into 
actual  idolatiy,  which  was  taken  soon  after  Gideon's 
death.  The  probability  of  this  explanation  is 
strengthened  when  we  recollect  the  schismatical 
sacerdotal  establishments  which  were  formed  by 
Micah  on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  by  the  Danites  at 
Laish  (Judg.  xvil  5-13 ;  xviii.  29-3 z). 

The  remainder  of  Gideon's  lifs  was  peaceable. 
He  had  seventy  sons  by  many  wives,  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  after  he  had  'ruled  Israel'  (prin- 
cipally .  the  northern  tribes  and  those  beyona  the 
river)  for  forty  years:  B.C  1249  to  1209.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  discourse  of  Samuel  (i  Sam.  xiL 
II),  and  his  name  occurs  in  Heb.  xi.  32,  among 
those  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith. 

GIDOM  (Dini,  Cid*  om ;  Sept  Te^or,  Alex. 

■ 

FoXod^,  the  place  to  which  the  Beniamites  were 
pursued  by  the  rest  of  the  Israelites  after  the  battle 
of  Gibeah  ( Judg.  xx.  45).  The  site  is  unknown. 
The  reading  of  the  Alexandrian  codex  of  the 
LXX.  is  certainly  a  mistake. — f 

GIER- EAGLE.    [Racham.] 

GIFT  (Present,  Blessing).  One  of  the  most 
ancient  and  ipost  widely  prevalent  customs  is  that 
of  bestowing  on  certain  occasions  some  object  of 
real  or  imaginary  value  upon  superiors,  equals,  or 
inferiors :  as  a  token  of  respect  or  gratitude ;  as  a 
propitiatory  or  conciliatory  offering ;  as  a  sign  of 
grace  and  favour ;  as  a  reward  or  as  alms ;  as  an  ex- 
pression df  good-will  or  affection ;  or,  finally,  as  a 
fee,  a  bribe,  and  the  like.  Up  to  this  day,  presenting 
gifts  is,  next  to  the  salutation,  the  hignest  mark  of 
honour  throughout  the  East.  The  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom has,  gratuitously  it  would  appear,  been  traced 
to  the  sel^imposed  taxes  proffered  to  the  first  kings 
who  were  in  indigent  circumstances,  by  their  sub- 
jects (Cf.  Jahn,  Bibl,  ArcA,^  sec.  202).  Consider- 
ing that  it  was  principally  surpassing  prowess  in  the 
hunting  and  battle-field,  both  pregnant  with  spoil, 
which  raised  men  to  the  dignity  of  a  chief,  it  is  not 
easily  seen  how  they  should  ordinarily  have  been 
thrown  on  the  community  for  support.  It  seems 
far  more  natural  to  trace  the  custom  to  the  innate 
propensity  for  manifesting  sentiments  of  a  courteous 
and  kindly  nature  by  the  spontaneous  offering  of 
some  useful  or  ornamental  object  to  the  person  who 
has  inspired  the  sentiment  Accounts  of  presents, 
varying  according  to  the  relative  position  of  donor 
and  receiver,  and  their  individual  circumstances, 
as  well  as  to  the  occasion  which  called  them  forth, 
are  very  numerous  in  the  Bible,  and  proportion- 
ately great  is  the  number  of  different  terms  em- 
ployed for  them  in  the  text.  In  some  few  cases 
these  have  retained,  as  will  appear  in  the  following 
list,  a  special  and  distinct  meaning,  indicating  not 
only  the  respective  relation  of  giver  and  receiver, 
but  even  the  spirit  in  which  the  gift  is  offered; 
while  in  others  they  have,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  mere  synonyms. 

Etymologically  nearest  to  our  own  word  Gift 
(I^th.  Gab€)  come  the  following  four,  derived  from 
the  root  JTD,  to  give  :— 

a.  {Tip,  Mattan;  Gen.  xxxiv.  12,  together  with 

inb,    Mohar^    dowry :  —  Sichem    to    the    irate 

brethren  of  Dinah,  *  Ask  ye  never  so  much  dowry 

and  gift^    Prov.  xviil   16,  in  the  sense  of  *iny, 

Imbe^  *  A  man's  gift  (DlK  {MD)  maketh  room  for 


him.     lb,  xxL  14,  *  A  gift  in  secret  (^1103  jno*) 
pacifieth  anger.' 
b,  ninp,T  Mattana;  Gen.  xxv.  6,  the  ^portion'* 

bestowed  by  Abraham  upon  the  children  of  his 
concubines;  2  Chron.  xxi  3,  by  Jehoshaphat  upon 
his  younger  .sons;  a  reward  or  bribe^  like  the 
foregoing:  Prov.  xv.  27,  'he that hateth gifts  shall 
live;'  Eccles.  vii.  7,  *a  gift  destroyeth  the  heart;' 
further,  an  offering  Xa  the  sanctuary  and  the  priests, 
Exod.  xxviiL  38,  'which  Israel  shall  hallow  in 
their  gifts'  (cf.  Lev.  xxiil  38,  etc.);  to  idols 
(Ezek.   XX.    31),    'When  ye  offer  your  gifts  you 

pollute  yourselves;'  finallpr:  a/wj,  D^3V3K7  'D, 
*  Gifts  to  the  poor'  (Esth.  ix.  22). :J: 

*  The  name  given,  in  a  different  sense,  to  the 
charity-boxes  in  synagogues. 

+  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  here  to 
give  \ad  voc.  niHD]  a  striking  s{)ecimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Midrash  occasionally  makes 
use  of  the  scriptural  words  for  its  poetical  homiletics. 
In  the  passage,  Num.  xxi.  i8,  20,  descri])tive  of  the 
wanderings  of  Israel :  *  And  from  the  desert  03TD) 
they  went  to  Mattanah  (njJID) ;  and  from  Mattanah 

to  Nahaliel  (^K^i>m) ;  and  from  Nahaliel  to  Ba- 
moth  (niD2) ;  and  from  Bamoth  in  the  valley,  that 
is  in  the  country  of  Moab,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah, 
which  lookelh  toward  Jeshimon,*  —  the  proper 
nouns  of  the  stations  are  taken  in  a  literal  sense, 
and  njJID  is  assumed  to  refer  to  the  Gift  jcor'  i^ox^v, 
viz.,  the  Law.  This  was  bestowed  upon  Israel  in 
the  desert^  because  there  they  were  all  equal,  and  no 
tribe  could  hereafter  claim  any  preference  on  ac- 
count of  the  Thorah  having  been  given  in  its  own 
special  territory.  .  .  .  *  Again,  why  was  the  Thorah 
^ven  in  the  desert  ?  Because,  as  in  the  desert,  there 
IS  no  sowing  and  no  tilling  of  the  soil ;  so  he  who 
takes  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  Divine  Law,  is 
free  from  the  yoke  of  earthly  rule,  and  of  the  fetters 
of  society.  And  as  in  the  desert  no  taxes  [P^IK, 
?^payoy]  are  raised,  so  are  the  Learned  (the  sons  of 
the  Thorah)  free  in  this  world.'  .  .  .  'Another 
explanation  :  Who  fulfils  the  Thorah  ?  He  who 
makes  himself  like  a  desert  by  himself,  apart  from 
every  one.* .  .  .  Again,  the  tJiree  stations  are  re- 
ferred to  the  three  different  Courts  of  Law  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  further  to  the  migrations  of  the  San- 
hedrin  :  *  from  Mattanah  to  Nahaliel — these  are 
the  Sanhedrin  on  the  Mount  of  the  Temple 
(n^nn  inn) ;  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth — these 
are  the  Sanhedrin  in  the  Azarah  at  the  siue  of 
the  altar  (n2TlDmV3);  and  from  Bamo|h  in  the 
valley,   in   the  country  of  Moab- — these  are  the 

Sanhedrin  in  the  'Paved  Hall'  (n'^MH  TO'^V 
[See  Sanhedrin.]  Another  allegorical  inter- 
pretation refers  these  four  words  to  Moses,  who 
complained  that  after  the  gift  had  been  bestow- 
ed in  the  desert  through  his  mediation,  n^  7p) 

(i>K^5jrU  :— nniK  l^rU,  death  should  overtake  him, 
niOa:— frtD  KO,  Ba-Moth  [f^«<:r aSwM].  .  .  .  'And 
from  Bamoth  to  the  valley  which  is  in  the  field  of 
Moab ' — ^that  is  Moses'  burial,  as  it  is  said  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  6),  '  And  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the 
land  of  Moab'  (Tanchuma,  Nuul  xxi.,  cf.  Midr. 
Rabba  euL  loc.;  Genu  Nedar.  58  a;  103  d,  if. ; 
Erub.  54  a ;  Jalkut  cut,  loe.y  etc) 

X  On  the  injunction  of  Mordediai  to  make  'these 
days  [of  Purim]  days  of  feasting,  and  joy,  and  of 
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c,  nriD,  Mattath  (fUrtO),  reward  ox  fee;  i  Kings 

xiv.  7,  offered  by  Jeroboam  to  the  man  of  God 
for  the  healing  of  his  hands ;  *  a  false  gift*  Prov. 
XXV.  14;  z.  divine  gift,  Eccles.  iii.  13,  etc,  TfinO* 
Ezck.  xlvL  5=T  rOJID,  Deut.  xvL  17,  'ac- 
cording to  a  man's  means,^  It  may  be  observed 
here  that  both  ]nD  and  HTID  occur  frequently  as 
compoimds  with  Jah  or  Jahu  (God)  in  the  sense 
of  Theodorus :  Mattanjah,  Mattithjah,  Mattith- 
jahu = Jonathan. 

d,  pro,  Nathun;  (Pass,  part  Kal  of  )nj),  *  one 

who  is  given  ;*  used  Num.  viii.  19,  etc,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Levites;  *  given  (A.  V.  gifts)  to  Aaron 
and  to  his  sons  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,' 
!>.,  specially  singled  out  and  consecrated  for  the 
holy  service.  In  close  connection  with  this  word 
stands  the  plur,  tanU  D^J W  or  pynj,  the  designa- 

tion  of  the  lowest  menials  of  the  temple  ( Josephus: 
*Iep68ovXot),  mentioned  together  with  the  Levites, 
Ezra  ii.  34,  etc,  who,  prisoners  of  war  perhaps, 
had  been  presented  by  David  and  his  successors  (in 
a  capacity  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites  with  whom  they  are  often  confounded),  for  the 
use  of  the  sanctuary  (cf.  Ezra  viiL  20). 
The  sense  of  Odlation  is  chiefly  inherent  in  those 

words  which  are  derived  from  KCO  (cf.  Ar.  \^, 
\jj)t  to  raise,  lift  up : — 

a,  Kto,  Massa;  2  Chron.  xvii.  11,  «]D31  HrUD 

13  '  some  of  the  Philistines  brought  Jehoshaphat 
presefttsand  tfibttte-i^stx^  and  the  Arabians  brought 
him  flocks,  etc'  hence  more  commonly  used  in  the 
sense  of  regular  tribute  or  taxes^  cf.  Hos.  viiL  10; 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  27,  etc 
h,  riKb^,  Mas^eth,  honorary  gift^  Esth.  iL  18, 

'  Ahasve'rus  gave  gifts  according  to  the  state  of  the 
king.'  The  word  is  further  used  for  the  ^dish  of 
hottour  *  sent  to  guests  during  a  feast  (Gen.  xliii. 
34)  ;  for  taXf  fixed  contribution  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary, 2  Chron.  xxiv.  6,  etc.,  cf.  Exod.  xxx.  12, 
ff.,  also  {01  firstfruitSf  sacriflcial  offerings,  Ezek. 
XX.  40. 

In  Phoenician  the  use  of  flKt^  for  'sacrifice'  in 
a  general  sense  (or  tax  from  a  sacrifice  to  be  given 
to  the  priest  or  priests),  is  quite  common.  The 
word  occurs  frequently  on  the  well-known  Sacri- 
ficial Tablet  of  Marseilles ;  and  the  second  Sacri- 
ficial Tablet  recently  found  in  Carthage— now  in 
the  British  Museum — in  which  the  beginning  of 
the  epigraph  is  preserved,  goes  far  to  shew  that  in 
all  these « r^^lations  of  taxes  due  to  -the  priests 
from  the  single  offerings,  some  such  words  as  J1V3 
nnKB^n  (Phcen.  plur.  nH),  *  At  the  time  of  the 
sacrifices,'  and  (UD  C^,  'which  fixed'  [certain 
Suffetes  scil,'\  were  used  as  introductory  formulas. 

sending  portions  (flUD,  see  below],  one  to  another, 
and  gifts  to  the  i>oor,  are  based  the  following  ordi- 
nances (Orach  Chajim,  sec.  649) : — a,  '  Every  man 
must  give  at  least  ttoo  presents  to  two  poor  people 
[in  accordance  with  the  two  plurals  of  n\^D  and 
D^JVSX].  b.  The  money  destined  for  Purim-alms 
must  not  be  used  for  any  other  charitable  purpose. 
The  poor  themselves,  however,  are  at  liberty  to 
use  the  monev  received  according  to  their  own 

{>leasure.  c.  The  Purim -money  must  not  be  scrupu* 
ously  divided ;   but  whosoever  stretches  out  his 
hands  to  receive,  to  him  shall  be  given.' 


The  first  line  of  the  Mars.  Inscr.  read«  : — 

p  oDjm  hv^..T^  nn osrx  nn...a3...i>y3  ra 

...laprDia 

That  of  the  Brit  Mus.  has  distinctly  (as  above) : 

...6013  (^  nnxe^n  r\m 

[See  Phcenicia  j  Sacrifices]. 

c,  HKto,  Nisseth  (Part  Niph.),  royal gift^  2  Sam. 

xix.  43.     *  Has  he  [the  king],  given  us  any  gift  ?' 
To  our  word  '  Blessing '  corresponds  : — 

n3"l2l,  Berachah  (fromTl^  CJ  |J>  ^°  kneel  down, 

to  pray,  to  bless  [curse],  to  favour  with  a  gift,  to 
accompany  one's  good  wishes  by  a  present,  etc), 
originally  an  offering  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior, 
from  a  client  to  a  patron,  a  conciliatory  or  propi- 
tiatory gift    Cf.  Gen.  xxxiii.  ii,  Jacob  to  Esau, 

*  Take  now  my  blessing,  which  has  been  brought 
unto  thee ; '   i  Sam.  xxv.  27,  Abigail  to  David, 

*  Take  now  this  blessing  which  thy  handmaid  hath 
brought ;  Naaman  to  Elisha,  2  Kings  v.  15, 
"Take  now  the  blessing  from  thy  servant'  [The 
presents  of  popes  to  kings,  were  likewise  called 
'  Benedictiones,'  cf.  Du  Cange  Lex.  il  mo;  ap. 
Ges.  /.  vS\  Further:  the  results  of  the  Divine 
blessing — ^presents  from  above,  in  the  sense  of  richa 

( <J^  J )»    Gen.   xlix.    25  ;    Is.    xix.    24,   etc. ;   cf. 

V!Syi  (^D3»  a  munificent  man,  Prov.  xl  25. 

From  the  cognate  roots  TOD  (obsol.;  ar.  ,^vjl<^ 

to  portion  out,  to  present  [not  from  MHi,  to  carry 
near,  as  Kimchi,  or  TO,  to  rest,  causal:  pacify  by 
gifts,  as  others  would  have  it],  and  ilJD,  to  divide, 
count,  allot,  assign,  are  derived  the  following  two 
words  respectively : — 
nrUD,  Minha,     Chiefly  a  present  of  a  concilia- 

tory  or  propitiatory  nature,  as  that  with  which  Jacob 
wished  to  pacify  Esau,  Gen.  xxxii.  14,  ff.  (see  above), 
or  which  Joseph's  brethren  brought  to  Joseph, 
Gen.  xliiL  1 1 ;  an  offering /I?  a  king; — Israel  to  Eglon, 
Tudg.  iii  15  :  hence  ako  a  tribute,  and,  13  ^KCHD, 
D  ^(S^^D,  *  bearers  of  a  Minha^  became  a  euphe- 
mistic phrase  for '  tributary  subjects;'  Moab  to  David, 
2  Sam.  viiL  2  ;  the  Philistine  kingdoms  to  Solo- 
mon, I  Kings  viii.  I.  Further,  an  offering  to  God, 
Gen.  iv.  3 ;  Is.  i  13.  In  the  Mosaic  books  this 
word  is  cUefly  used  for  unbloody  sacrifices,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  nnt  (LXX.  ^vaia,  ^vo'UurfJLa,  rpoe- 

<t>op^  ;  also  of  sacrifices  offered  to  idob,  Is.  hiL 
6 ;  Ixvi.  3. 

In  this  sense  of  sacrifice,  MfUD  occurs  also  on  the 
Phoenician  sacrificial  tablet  of  Marseilles,  line  14  : 

...[nn]3Dn  rah  d*i«  b^  nar  b  i^jn ;  and  on  that 

of  the  British  Museum,  line  10,  XM\  7^1  ^711  7)i 
•..nn3D3. — From  3"iy  13,  *  the  evening  sacrifice,' 
Dan.  ix.  21,  Ezra  ix.  4,  the  word  T\X\yO  has,  after 
the  cessation  of  the  sacrifices,  gradually  come  to 
signify  the  afternoon  prayer,  on  the  time  of  which 

(and  the  divisions  of  PITI^^  'D,  the  great  Minha, 
and  njt3p  'D,  the  small  Mhiha] ;  see  Orach  Cha- 
jim, sec.  232. 

njD,  Manah;  a  portion^  such  as  Elkanah  gave 

on  the  occsision  of  his  annual  sacrifice  to  his  wives 
and  children,  I  Sam.  t  4,  5.  *  Send  portions  (of 
eatables)  to  those  who  have  nothing  ready,*  Neh.  viii 
10 ;  cf.  Esth.  ix.  23. — The  custom  referred  to  in  the 
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last  passage  of  sending  mutual  presents  of  eatables, 
and  of  giving  alms,  on  the  Punm-festival,  has  been 
adopted  by  die  Mohammedans  on  their  two  Eeds; 
principally  on  the  minor  festival,  which  follows 
immediately  upon  the  Ramadan,  and  which  lasts 
three  day& — In   Phosn.    rUD,  plur.  DJD  (Sidon. 

V  T  •  T 

Inscr.,  ▼.  iv.  viii),  means  treasures,  riches  (s=Ar. 

^^).   Perhaps  )t3D,  fULfiun^ds  (money),  may  be  traced 

to  the  same  root  as  rUD. 

We  have  further  to  mention  the  following  He- 
brew equivalents  for  Gift : — 

HC^,  SAaj\  only  used  in  connection  with  T^SIfl,  a 

priestnt  ("respect*)  offend  to  God^  Josh,  xviii.  7; 
rs.  Uviii.  30 ;  Ixxvi.  12. — Five  different  derivations 

have  been  proposed  for  this  word :  tt^t^,  Ar.       -  *rj 

to  will ;  KHfiS^,  Ar.  L^,  to  desire ;  HIB',  to  make 
equal ;  K^,  Ar.      ^,  to  flow  out ;  and  Hfi^,  to 

stretch  out — ^but  none  appears  completely  satis- 
factory. 

rmt^n,   Teskurah  flW,  Ar.   .\^,  offero),  obla- 

turn :  a  present  to  a  'man  of  God,*  i  Sam.  ix.  7 ; 
Aram.  HUtlO,  Dan.  ii.  6;  v.  17,  a  present  (to- 

gether  with  feUHD)  to  a  diviner. 

infe^,  Shahad;  (Aram.  *7n^B',  ^y  ||  "^^O  >i  Talm. 

tniBO,  from  *7  W,   to  make  a  present  for  the  pur- 

ix)se  of  buying  off  a  penalty,  Job  vi.  22  ;  chiefly  in 
the  sense  of  a  bribt,t  Exod.  xxiii.  8 ;  Deut  x.  17 ; 
Ps.  xxvi.  10,  etc. 

■ISB^,  Eshkor  032?,  Ar.    i^  =  nob^,  to  hire, 

buy,  reward),  Price^  Tribute;  Ezek.  xxvii.  15  to- 
gether with  rnnO,  merchandize — *  The  men  of  De- 
dan  were  thy  merchants.  .  .  .  They  brought 
thee  for  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony  ;*  Ps. 
Ixxii.   10,*  parall.   with  nrUD,   tribute. — [Hitzig's 

derivation  from  *lgC^K»  a  certain  coin  (Aram.  As- 

spar),  is  not  tenable.] 

V^TjS^y  SkilluAmi  {vk^t  to  send  away),  presents 

sent  away: — together  with  a  newly  married  daughter 
=  Dowry ^  i  lungs  ix.  i6.  *  Pharaoh  had  taken 
Gezer  .  .  .  and  given  it  for  a  present  unto  hib 
daughter,  Solomon*s  wife.* 

Words  of  an  entirely  special  signification  are  : — 

*137i  'dowry'  (Gen.  xxx.  20). 


»» 


^TD,  *  dowry,' — ^paid  by  the  brid^room  to  the 


c    ^ 


parents  of  the  bride  {tbvw ;    Arab.  ^.^^  j    Syr. 

]>aiiO)  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12 ;  Exod.  xxii.  16). 
mi,  Nedeh,  'gift  to  a  whore*  (Ezek.  xvL  35). 

TheN.  T.  chiefly  employs  the  following  words: — 
A^por  (pin,  pi  in  Talmud  and  Midrash),  prin- 
dpally  a  gift  of  honour^  Matt.  iL  ii.  Sacrificial 
offering  (c£  H.  vi.  293,  viii.  203),  Matt  v.  23,  24 ; 
viil  4;  Mark  viL  11  ^^^)%  etc,  charity  (cast 
into  the  poor-box  of  the  Temple),  Luke  xxl  i,  ff. 
Aw^d  (nnn,  Talmud,  Midrash)  (^on/xfyiot), 
Heb.  vi.  4,  *  heavenly  gift^  Holy  Ghost;  sciL  rwi 
nw^/iarot,  Acts  ii.  38,  etc.;  rcQ  ^cw,  John  iv.  lO;  I 


Acts  viii.  20,  etc.  (cf.  i^sch.  Prom.  619;  Soph.  Ai. 
1032,  Plato,  Rep.  V.  468). 

AiStfnifui,  gift  of  life.  Jam.  L  1 7,  rlKtiw,  a  com- 
plete, perfect,  because  Divine^  Gift  (cf.  Soph.  Tr. 
668 ;  Ar.  Nubb.  305 ;  Xen.  Iher,  ii.  4). 

Xetpts,  Xdpifffjui,  a  ^^  bestowed  through  the  grace 
of  God,  without  any  merit  on  the  receiver's  part 
(like  the  Gliosis),  1  Cor.  i.  7;  vii.  7;  Rom.  v. 
15,  16;  I  Tim.  iv.  14,  etc;  tf  special gi/t,  Rom.  xi. 
29 ;  xiL  6,  etc. 

'Av(£^/Aa=^D*in,  a  gift  consecrated  to  God,  and 
deposited  in  the  Temple  for  its  special  use  and 
ornament  (Suid.,  ror  t6  iutfutptaiUtnut  ^6^),  Luke 
xxu  5.  (2  Mace  V.  16;  3  Mace.  iii.  17,  etc; 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2.  7;  Antiq.  xiiL  8;  xvii. 
6,  etc) 

No  less  various  tlmn  the  occasions  which  called 
them  forth,  were  the  gifts  themselves.  Sometimes 
consisting  of  the  simple  produce  of  the  soil  and 
pastures,  or  prepared  food  (Gen.  xxiv.  53 ;  xxxiL 
13;  I  Kings  X.  25;  2  Chron.  xviL  11,  etc.),  they 
at  other  times  took  the  more  convenient  or  ambi- 
tious form  of  money,  silver,  gold,  jewels,  garments, 
arms,  and  other  articles  of  use  and  ornament  (i 
Sam.  ix.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  1 1 ;  I  Kings  x.  25 ; 
Job  xlii.  II,  etc), — the  value  naturally  correspond- 
ing to  the  respective  position  of  donor  and  receiver, 
and  the  complimentary  or  interested  purpose  they 
were  to  serve.  Thus,  while  I  Sam.  ix.  8,  Saul's 
present  to  the  prophet,  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  a 
Shekel  only,  the  Philistines  promise  Delilah  for 
the  capture  of  Samson  no  less  than  1 100  Shekels 
(Judg.  xvL  5).  It  was,  and  still  is,  the  custom 
among  friends  in  the  East  to  offer  a  present  to  each 
other  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit ;  be  it  only  a  flower 
or  a  fruit  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.;  Notes  to  Arab. 
Nights ;  Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch.^  sec.  202).  On  feasts — 
private  or  religious — friends  send  each  other  eat- 
ables, placed  in  a  dish  or  tray,  covered  with  a 
richly  embroidered  handkerchief  or  napkin  {lb.) 
Inferiors,  again,  pay  their  respects  to  their  supe- 
riors, clients  to  their  patrons,  subjects  to  their 
rulers,  the  conquered  to  the  conqueror  (i  Sam.  x. 
27;  Judg.  iil  15,  17;  2  Kings  xvii.  3,  ff. ;  Ps.  xlv. 
13,  etc.  ;  cf.  Cyrop.  v.  1$,  12;  Buckingham  Mes. 
'V.  39),  by  offering  the  most  costly  gifts,  in  order  to 
ensure  a  good  reception  (cf.  Prov.  xviii.  16),  since  a 
present  which  should  fall  short  of  the  receiver's 
ixpeclations  is  sent  back  and  a  better  one  asked 
for  (Tavern,  i.,  p.  207;  Pococke,  iiL,  p.  481,  etc) 
[Cf.  Mai.  i.  8.  *  Would  thy  governor  receive  such 
unworthy  gifts  I '].  The  presents  bestowed  by  kings 
upon  those  they  wished  to  honour  (Gen.  xlv.  22, 
etc),  military  and  civil  officers  (Esth.  ii.  18), 
ambassadors,  distinguished  strangers,  and  others, 
consisted  of  money,  rings,  chains,  and  principally 
t;arments  (Kaflan,  Chala),  Gen.  xlv.  22,  ff.;  Dan. 
V.  16,  29 ;  Esth.  vi.  8,  15  ;  Zach.  iii.  4,  etc.  Cf. 
Cyrop.  viiL  3  :  Cyrus  presenting  all  his  ofHcers 
with  Median  Robes.  //.  xxiv.  226  :  Priam  dis- 
tributing garments  of  honour  to  his  guests  (Freytag, 
Hist.  Hal.  33,  38 ;  iElian.  V.  H. ;  II.  i.  32,  etc ) 

These  garments,  niD^^n,  r6nn  '•DVO,  were  princi- 
pallv  bestowed  before  a  feast  (Gen.  xlv.  22  ;  Is. 
IV.  6 ;  Ii.  10 ;  Rev.  iii.  5),  it  being  a  great  breach 
of  etiquette  not  to  appear  in  them  on  the  occasion. 
Chard,  iii.,  p.  325.  Sometimes  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  gift,  the  king  presents  his  favourite 
with  the  garment  he  has  worn  himself  (i  Sam. 
xviii,  4;  Cyrop.  i.  4,  26;  v.   i,  i).     Distribution 
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of  food  among  the  people  on  festive  occasions  is 
mentioned  2  Sam.  vL  19  {=  the  Roman  congiaria, 
viscerationes^  Liv.  xxv.  2,  Cic.  Off,  ii.  16).  It  is 
but  natural  to  the  East  that  the  greatest  pomp 
and  circumstance  should  be  connected  with  the 
presentation  of  gifts.  As  many  men  and  beasts 
of  burden — each  perhaps  carrying  a  ridiculously 
small  piece  of  the  offering — as  can  possibly  be 
mustered,  are  pressed  into  the  dignified  procession 
which  is  to  carry  it ;  thus  forty  [if  the  reading  be 
correct]  camels'  load  of  presents  are  sent  by  Ben 
Hadad  to  Elisha  (2  Kmgs  viii.  9).  Abundant 
examples  of  this  often  gratuitous  show  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Assyrian  and  Persepolitan  sculptures. 
The  reception  of  the  present,  chiefly  from  a  supe- 
rior, is  no  less  accompanied  with  all  the  customary 
signs  of  reverence  and  respect,  such  as  kissing  it, 
touching  it  with  the  forehead,  or  laying  it  upon 
the  head  (cf.  Jahn,  B,  A.^  sec  203).  That  the  re- 
fusal of  a  present  constituted  a  great  msult  need 
hardly  be  added. — E.  D. 

GIHON  ()irr|  andj^na  ;  Sept.  rotSrand  rcwy). 

This  word  is  from  the  root  H^i,  and  signifies  *  a 
bursting  forth  ;*  and  hence  it  may  be  appned  either 
to  2i  fountain  or  a  stream  flowing  from  it  In  the 
Bible  it  is  used  as  a  proper  name. 

1.  Gihon^  one  of  tne  rivers  of  Eden,  Gen.  il  13 
(Paradise).     Arab  geographers  apply  the  name 

Gihon^    .,»^*>-,  ^o  ^c  "vcf  Oxus. 

2.  Gihon^  ^  fountain^  stream^  and  valley y  beside 
Jerusalem.  This  name  has  given  rise  to  not  a 
little  controversy  among  topographers.  We  shall 
first  state  the  several  theories  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced regarding  it,  and  then  endeavour  to  shew 
its  real  import  and  locality,  (i)  Some  affirm  that 
Gihon  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  and  that  it  is  compounded  of  the  words  K^^, 

•  a  valley,'  and  jfl,  *  beauty.'  The  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  which  rises  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  had 
originally  flowed  into  the  brook  Kidron,  but  was 
artifici^ly  carried  by  a  conduit  across  the  ridge  of 
Sion  (?)  to  the  pool  of  Siloam.  This  was  the 
lower  water-course  of  Gihon.  More  to  the  north 
was  anciently  another  spring,  called  the  uuper 
water-course  of  Gihon,  which  was  stopped  or 
sealed  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  conveyed  to 
the  west  side  of  the  City  of  David  (Lcwin,  Jerusa- 
lem, p.  II,  seo.)  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  theory 
the  *  City  of  David'  is  identified  with  Moriah.  (2) 
Others  state  that  Gihon  was  the  old  name  of  the 
Tyropoean  valley  ;  that  the  Pool  of  Siloam  was  the 

•  lower  Gihon  ;'  and  that  the  *  upper  Gihon'  was 
on  the  table-land  north  of  the  Damascus  gate 
(Williams,  I/o/y  Ctty,  i-  124,  supplement).  (3) 
Others  state  that  Gihon  was  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  that  the  *  upper 
outflow*  was  at  the  head  of  that  valley  west  of  the 
city  (Robinson,  B,  R.^  i.  346).  (4)  An  English 
engineer,  recently  sent  out  to  survey  the  waters  of 
Jerusalem,  has  reported  that  there  are  not,  and 
from  the  position  of  the  city,  and  the  character  of 
the  strata,  there  could  not  be  any  perennial  foun- 
tain in  or  around  Jerusalem.  The  so-called  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,  he  says,  Is  supplied  by  the 
leakage  from  the  great  cisterns  under  the  temple 
area  ;  and  the  peculiar  taste  of  its  water  is  occa- 
sioned  by  stagnation  and  filth  (MS.  Report).  If 
this  be  so,  then  Gihon  could  neither  be  a  fountain 
nor  a  perennial  stream. 


Gihon  b  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
coronation  of  Solomon.  Its  direction  is  not  speci- 
fied ;  we  only  learn  that  it  was  without  the  city, 
and  that  there  was  a  descent  to  it  from  Mount 
Zion.  David  said  *  Bring  him  dmun*  (DITmri)  to 
Gihon  (i  Kings  i.  33).  The  natural  supposition 
from  the  whole  of  this  narrative  would  be  that 
Gihon  was  a  *  valley  in  which  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  assemble.  Josephus  calls  it  a  foun- 
tain {Antiq,  vii.  14.  5).  In  2  Chron.  xxxiL  30  we 
read  that  Hezekiah  stopped  the  upper  fountain 
{"ly^}^  K^D)  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight 
down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David.'  This 
is  evidently  connected  with  ver.  3.  He  took  coun- 
sel *  to  slop  the  waters  of  the  fountains  {XXO'^V^) 
which  were  without  the  city'  .  ...  and  they 
'  stopped  all  the  fountains,  and  the  brook  that  ran 
through  the  midst  of  the  land.'  From  these  pas- 
sages it  appears  that  Gihon  was  a  fountain^  and 
that  a  stream  from  it  originally  ran  through  a  tniliey 
of  the  same  name ;  and  farther,  that  the  fountain 
was  so  situated  that  its  waters  could  be  conducted 
by  a  subterranean  channel  into  the  city  of  David 
on  tht  west  side.  The  position  of  the  city  of  David 
has  been  disputed  (Jerusalem)  ;  being  convinced, 
however,  that  it  stood  on  the  western  hill,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  fountain  of  Gihon  lay 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom;  because 
from  no  other  place  could  water  be  brought  to  the 
west  side  of  tne  city  of  David  It  woidd  seem, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  above  passages  with  2 
Kings  xviii.  17  ;  Is.  viL  3  ;  xxxvi.  2 ;  xxiL  9,  that 
there  was  also  an  *  upper '  and  a  '  lower'  pool  in 
the  valley  of  Gihon.  There  is  one  passage  which 
at  first  sight  appears  to  militate  against  the  above 
conclusions,  as  it  would  bring  Gihon  within  one  of 
the  city  walls — *And  after  this  he  (Manasseh) 
built  a  wall  without  the  city  of  David,  on  thf  vest 
side  of  Gihon,  in  the  valley,  even  to  the  entering  in 
at  the  fish-gate*  (2  Chron.  xxxiiL  14).  The  Hebrew, 
however,  may,  with  eoual  accuracy,  be  rendered, 
*  He  built  an  outer  wall  to  the  dty  of  David  on 
the  west,  to  (or  *  towards')  Gihon  in  the  valley, 
and  to  the  entering,'  etc.  (See  Bertheau,  in  loc.  ; 
Robinson,  B,  R.,  iii.  245^.  The  son  of  Sirach  thus 
refers  to  Hezekiaii's  work  :  '  He  fortified  his  city, 
and  brought  in  water  into  the  midst  thereof;  he 
digged  the  hard  rock  with  iron,  and  made  wells 
(cisterns)  for  water'  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17).  Josephus 
also  speaks  of  water  brought  into  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  which  could  only  have  come  from  the 
west  {Bell.  Jud.  v.  7.  3). 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  authorities 
may  be  thus  stated.  The  upper  fountain  of  Gihon 
was  in  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  a 
stream  from  it  ran  down  through  that  valley.  The 
fountain  was  covered  by  Hezelciah,  and  the  water 
brought  into  the  city  of  David  by  a  concealed 
channel,  partly  he>\ii  in  the  rock.  There  was  an 
•upper'  and  a  *  lower'  pool  in  this  valley.  A 
close  examination  of  the  place  tends  to  confirm 
these  views.  No  fountain  nas  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  could  it  be  without  extensive  excavations  ;  but 
a  section  of  an  old  aqueduct  was  laid  bare  when 
sinking  the  foundations  of  the  new  church  on  the 
northern  summit  of  ZiorL  It  was  20  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  in  places  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  its 
direction  was  from  west  to  east  (Bartlett,  Walks 
about  Jerusalem).  This  may  be  a  portion  of  Heze- 
kiah's  aqueduct  from  Gihon;  and  it  may  have 
carried  the  water  to  the  temple  area  as  wdl  as  to 
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Zion.  In  the  valley  of  Hinnom  are  still  two  great 
'  pools  ;'  one  at  its  head  called  Birket  el-Mamilla ; 
another  west  of  the  present  Sion  gate  in  the  bottom 
of  the  glen,  called  Birket-es-Sultan.  The  above  is 
the  only  place  that  can  be  assigned  to  Gihon, 
unless  we  remove  the  City  of  David  to  the  Temple 
Mount,  as  has  been  done  by  Williams,  Lewin,  and 
others.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  question,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Jerusalem,  and  to 
the  following  works  : — Robinson,  B.  -^.,  u  34$, 
uq.  ;  il  242,  seq. ;  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  466, 
seq, ;  Lewin,  pp.  11,  40,  52  ;  Fergusson,  Jernsa- 
Um;  Barclay,  CUyofthe  Great  King,^],  L  P. 

GIKATILLA     or     GEKATILIA     (K^fj^Dpi 

riTDpJ),  or  Ibn  GIKATILLA,  Isaac,  a  distinguished 
Hebraist,  poet,  and  philosopher,  who  flourished 

about  A.D.  102a  kb^'X  is  the  Spanish  Chiqui- 
tilla  for  the  Hebrew  appellation  fOpH  or  "l^j/VH, 
/.  ^.,  parvus  Qt  junior^  which  the  Jews,  from  a  very 
early  date,  afhxed  to  their  names  as  an  expression 
of  modesty  (comp.  Mark  xv.  40 ;  Eph.  iiu  8 ;  Jeru- 
salem Sota,  iv.  9 ;  Megilla,  32  a ;  Steinschneider, 
ynoish  UUraturCy  Lond.  1 85  7,  p.  343,  note  24). 
The  fact  that  he  was  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
phiIol(^[ian  Ibn  Ganach,  whose  taste  for  lexico- 
graphy he  helped  to  develope,  renders  Gikatilla 
specially  interesting  to  the  student  of  Biblical  exe- 
gesis, and  makes  us  all  the  more  regret  that  none 
of  his  linguistic  treatises  have  as  yet  come  to  light. 
His  pupil  Ibn  Ganach  quotes  his  rendering  of  VJTl 
(Ps.  Ixviil  10),  and  of  the  difficult  expression  ^flBJ 
jProv.  vii.  17),  by  to  moisten.  Kimchi  quotes  him 
in  Micklaly  arL  p^,  and  Ibn  Balam  re^rs  to  him 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Comp. 
Steinschneider,  in  Heckalutz,  Lemberg  1853,  '^^' 
il  p.  61 ;  Ewald  and  Duke*s  Beitrdgezur  Geschichte 
der  Aettesten  Auslegung,  etc.,  Stuttgart  1844,  vol 
L  p.  127,  note  I,  voL  il  p.  167. — C.  D.  G. 

GIKATILLA,  Moses  Ha-Cohen,  b.  Samuel, 
also  called  Ibn  Gikatilla,  of  Cordova,  flourished 
about  A.D.  1070  to  II 00,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Ibn  Ganach,  whose  liberal  spirit  he 
largely  imbibed  in  his  expositions  of  Scripture. 
Though  M.  Gikatilla  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
commentators  and  grammarians,  and  one  whose 
liberal  criticisms  must  have  exercised  a  most  power- 
ful and  salutary  influence  upon  interpreters  and 
lexio^raphers,  yet  none  of  his  numerous  produc- 
tions have  as  yet  come  to  light.  All  that  we  now 
possess  of  his  exegetical  and  linguistic  labours  are 
small  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  commentators.  But 
these  fragments  are  too  precious  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
For  the  sake  of  the  Biblical  student,  we  shall 
therefore  give  the  places  where  they  are  quoted  in 
the  enumeration  of  M.  Gikatilla's  works.  His 
exegstical  works  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  Commentaty  on  the  Pentateuch^  fragments  of 
which  are  given  by  Ibn  Ezra  in  his  commentary  on 
Gca  L  26 ;  xxxvii.  25  ;  xli.  48 ;  xlil  25 ;  xlbc.  6 ; 
Kxod.  il  4;  X.  12;  xii.  2;  xiil  9,  17;  xiv.  4; 
XV.  2  ;  xvi.  15  ;  xix.  I  ;  xxil  30;  Lev.  iv.  23  ;  vi. 
20 ;  Num.  viil  7 ;  xiv.  45  ;  xx.  8 ;  xxl  30 ;  xxil 
13 ;  xxviii.  4,  II ;  Deut.  viii.  8. 

2.  A  Commentary  on  Isaiajt,  fragments  of  which 
are  ^ven  by  Ibn  Ezra  on  Is.  i.  6,  22  ;  il  6 ;  iv. 
2;  vl  9;  viil  10;  uc  17;  X.  3;  XL  I,  II,  14; 
xviiu    2,   7  ;    XXV.    I  ;   xxvl  20 ;  xxvil  I,  3,   5  ; 

vou  II. 


xxviil  6,  15,  29 ;  xxx.  25,  28 ;  ,xxxiii.  8 ;  xxxiv.  2  ; 
XXXV.  I,  3  ;  xL  I  ;  xliv.  19 ;  xlix.  8  ;  11  2  ;  lii.  I, 
18  ;  liv.  I,  II  ;  Ivl  l  ;  Ixl  I  ;  Ixiil  2  ;  Ixv.  li  ; 
Ixvl  5,  1 1 ;  by  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon  in  his  D^DH  llp^, 
ed.  Presburg  1839,  p.  44 ;  and  by  Joseph  Albo  in 
his  Ikarimy  part  i.  sec.  I. 

3.  A  Commentary  on  Ezekiel,  quoted  by  D. 
Kimchi  in  his  commentary  on  Ezek.  iii.  13,  and  by 
Menasseh  ben  Israel  in  his  Nishmath  Chajim. 

4.  A  Commentary  on  the  Minor  ProphetSy  frag- 
ments of  which  arc  given  by  Ibn  Ezra  in  his  com* 
mentary  on  Hosea  viil  13  ;  x.  8  ;  Joel  I  19  ;  iv. 
I ;  Amos  vii.  I ;  Obad.  vers.  17,  20  ;  Jonah  I  6; 
Micah  iv.  9 ;  Nahum  il  4 ;  Habak.  iil  14 ;  Zeph. 
il  I  ;  iil  I,  8,  18,  19,  20 ;  Hag.  I  I  ;  il  9  ;  Zech. 
I  8;  viil  10;  X.  9 ;  xiil  1. 

5.  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  fragments  of 
which  are  given  by  Ibn  Ezra  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Psalms.  Comp.  comment  on  Ps.  i.  i ; 
il  12;  iv.  3 ;  vi.  3  ;  vii.  5,  7,  8,  9 ;  viil  2,  3 ;  be. 
7 ;  X-  3»  5.  9  ;  *»•  7 ;  xvi.  2,  6 ;  xxiv.  3  ;  xxv.  i ; 
xxvl  I,  9 ;  xxvii.  2,  8 ;  xxviil  7,  8,  9 ;  xxuc. 
7,  9 ;  xxxl  6,  7 ;  xxxii.  7,  10 ;  xxxiil  2,  7  ; 
xxxiv.  9  ;  XXXV.  20 ;  xxxvi.  7  ;  xxxvii  3  ;  xxxviil 
23 ;  xl.  7 ;  xlii.  I  ;  xlvil  1  ;  xlviil  13,  15  ;  xlix.  7, 
15  ;  L  lo,  II,  21  ;  liil  2;  liv.  6;  Iv.  9,  16,  23  ; 
Iviil  2 ;  Ix.  7,  1 1  ;  Ixv.  6,  9 ;  Ixviil  5,  9 ;  Ixix.  3, 
19,  27,  28 ;  Ixxil  9  ;  Ixxiil  4,  7,  lo,  21,  25  ;  Ixxiv. 
3»  5»  U»  '4 ;  Ixxv.  7  ;  Ixxvl  4,  5,  10,  12  ;  Ixxvil 
2,  5,  9,  II,  17,  20 ;  bcxviil  20,  39,  57 ;  Ixxix.  II ; 
Ixxx.  6;  Ixxxiv.  4;  Ixxxix.  I;  xc.  I,  2,  8,  II  ; 
xciv.  20 ;  cl  2 ;  evil  43  ;  cviil  2,  3  ;  ex.  3,  4 ; 
cxl  10;  cxiil  5;  cxv.  12,  16;  cxvl  10,  13; 
cxvil  I  ;  cxviil  6,  14 ;  cxix.  7,  9,  96,  133  ;  cxxii. 
I ;  cxxxil  6 ;  cxxxiii.  3  ;  cxxxvii.  2,  3  ;  cxxxviii. 
7 ;  cxxxijt.  3,  II,  20 ;  cxl.  9 ;  cxll  3,  5,  lO;  cxlil 
5  ;  cxlix.  6 ;  Kimchi  on  Ps.  viil  3 ;  Ixxvil  5  ; 
cxxxil  6 ;  and  Lexicon  under  "liy  and  "IDK^,  and 
Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon  D'^DH  11p^  p.  88. 

6.  A  Commentary  on  Job,  the  MS.  of  which  is 
in  the  Bodleian,  Oxford  [Uri,  p.  45],  i.  p.  75. 
Ewald  has  given  extracts  of  this  commentary  in  his 
Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Aeltesten  Auslegung, 
Stuttgart  1844,  vol  i.  p.  77,  ff";  fragments  of  it 
are  also  given  by  Ibn  Ezra  in  his  commentary  on 
Job  iv.  10;  V.  5,  12 ;  vii  5  ;  xl  17;  xvil  12; 
xxxvi.  3 1  ;  D.  Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon,  art.  2")T,  and 
by  Maimonides  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection. 

M.  Gikatilla  also  wrote  a  grammatical  work,  en- 
titled nU^pai  Dnar  "IDD,  which  treats  on  the  use 
of  the  gender  in  Hebrew  nouns,  and  which  is  fre- 
ouently  auoted  by  Ibn  Ezra,  and  translated  from 
tne  Arabic  into  Hebrew  the  grammatical  work  of 
Chajug,  called  HI^H  nvni»  ISD.     [Chajug.] 

From  the  fragments  preserved  of  his  exegetical 
works,  we  see  that  Gikatilla  was  both  a  profound 
and  liberal  critic.  Unlike  most  of  the  interpreters 
of  his  time,  he  endeavoured  to  explain  away  all  the 
Messianic  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.  (comp.  Ibn 
Ezra  on  Is.  x/.),  and  assigned  the  authorship  of 
some  Psalms  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  (comp. 
Ibn  Ezra,  Ps.  xlii.)  at  the  time  when  both  the 
Synagogue  and  the  Church  believed  that  the  whole 
Psalter  proceeded  from  David.  Like  Saadia  he 
frequently  departed  from  the  Massoretic  division  of 

the  text     Thus  "1^13D^»  at  the  end  of  verse  31  in 

Job  xxxvi,  he  took  over  to  D^ED  ?V  in  the  following 
verse,  i.e.,  *  Ilegiveth  meat  in  abundance,  covering 
the  hands  with  light'  (comp.  also  Habak.  iil  2. 
llie  influence  which  this  critic  must  have  exercised 
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upon  his  contemporary  and  subsequent  eicpositors 
of  the  Bible,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  met  that 
the  eminent  Ibn  Ezra  quotes  his  works  so  largely. 
We  have  therefore  deemed  it  a  duty,  owing  alike 
to  Biblical  exegesis  and  to  this  remarkable  inter- 
preter, carefully  to  read  through  the  commentaries 
of  Ibn  Ezra,  and  collate  the  fragments  of  Gikatilla 
therein  preserved.  And  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
passages  given  in  this  article  are  more  numerous 
than  those  collected  by  the  learned  and  painstaking 
Leopold  Dukes  in  the  Beitrdge  tur  Aeltesten  Aus- 
legungy  Stuttgart  1844,  vol  ii.  p.  180,  ff.  We 
would  only  add  that  Ibn  Ezra  also  quotes  Gikatilla 
in  his  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes^  v.  12  ;  ix.  15 ; 
X.  17,  18,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  also 
commented  upon  this  book.  He  is  generally  quoted 
by  Ibn  Ezra  as  mBDH  pan  flt^D'*!,  B,  Moses 
Na- Cohen  Ha-Sefardi^  i,  e,  the  Spaniard,  or  DK'Dn 
pan,  R.  Mose Ha-Cohen,  ^TlDDPI  HBIOn,^.  Mose 
Ha-Sefardi^  or  simply  ilB'D^,  R.  Mose.  These 
different  appellations  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
student  ot  Hebrew  exegesis  to  identify  this  cele- 
brated commentator. — C.  D.  G. 

GILBOA,  usually  Mount  Gilboa  (yh^H  in ; 

Sept.  rb.  6pfi  FcX/SouO*  ^  ridge  of  hills  rising  at 
Jezreel  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  extending  to  the  brow  of  the  Jordan  valley. 
Upon  Gilboa  Saul  collected  the  Israelites  to  oppose 
the  forces  of  the  Philistines  assembled  at  Shunem. 
The  result  of  the  battle  is  well  known.  Saul  and 
his  three  sons  were  slain  upon  the  mountain.  The 
news  was  carried  to  David,  and  he  gave  expression 
to  his  grief  in  one  of  the  most  beautful  and  pathetic 
odes  in  the  Bible.  In  it  he  thus  apostrophizes 
Gilboa — *  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no 
dew,  neither  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings ; 
for  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast 
away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  Ive  had  not 
been  anointed  with  oil'  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  Gilboa  is  never  once  mentioned 
in  Scripture  except  in  connection  with  this  event ; 
and  it  is  not  afterwards  alluded  to  in  history.  The 
incidental  references  in  the  Bible  narrative,  and  in 
the  fuller  account  furnished  by  Josephus  [Antiq, 
vii.  14)  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  position.  Jerome 
informs  us  that  Gilboa  lay  six  miles  south  of  Scy- 
thopolis ;  and  that  upon  it  was  a  large  village 
called  Gelbtis  {Onomast.^  s.  v.  Gelbue),  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  modem  village  of  Jelb6n 
(Robinson,  B,  R.,  ii.  316).  Gilboa  was  known  to 
the  Crusaders,  and  William  of  Tyre  mentions  a 
noted  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  range  {Hisior. 
xxii.    6 ;  Reland,   p.  863  ;  Robinson,  B,  R.,  il 

325). 

A  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  this  region 

gives  great  vividness  to  several  of  the  Scripture 

narratives  ;  but  especially  to  that  of  the  fatal  battle 

in  which   Saul  fell      About  six  miles  north  of 

Gilboa  is  a  parallel  range  of  nearly  equal  elevation 

and  length,  anciently  called  the  'hill  of  Moreh' 

(Judg.    vii.   i),  but  now  Jebel-ed-Duhy  (and  by 

travellers  'Little   Hermon*).      Between  the  two 

ranges  lies  the  beautiful  valley  of  Jezreel,  having  at 

its  eastern  end,  overlooking  the  Jordan,  the  mound 

and  ruins  of  Bethshean.     At  the  western  extremity 

of  Gilboa  stood  the  city  of  Jezreel ;  and  about  half 

a  mile  east  of  it,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the 

large  fountain  of  Tezreel  or  Harod  Qudg.  vii.  i), 

now  called  Ain  Jaldd.     The  spring  may  perhaps 

have  given  the  range  its  name  Gilhoa  (*  Bubbling 


Fountain ;'  from  73  and  yU ;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus, 
s.  V.)  Opposite  these  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  and  near  the  base  of  Moreh,  stands  Shunem; 
and  away  behind  the  latter  hill,  hidden  from  view, 
is  the  village  of  Endor. 

The  PhUistines  encamped  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valley  at  Shunem ;  and  Saul  took  up  a  posi- 
tion by  the  fountain  of  Jezreel,  at  the  base  of  Gil- 
boa (i  Sam.  xxviii.  4;  xxix.  i).  From  the  brow 
of  the  hill  above  the  camp  Saiil  had  a  full  view  of 
the  enemy,  and  he  was  struck  with  terror  at  their 
numbers  (xxviii  5).  The  position  he  had  chosen 
was  a  bad  one.  There  is  a  gradual  descent  in  the 
valley  from  Shunem  to  the  base  of  Gilboa  at  the 
fountain,  while  immediately  behind  it  the  hill  rises 
steep  and  rocky.  The  Philistines  had  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  gentle  descent  for  their  attack,  and 
both  front  and  flanks  of  the  Israelites  were  ex- 
posed, and  retreat  almost  impossible  np  the  steep 
niU  side.  On  the  night  before  the  battle  Saul 
went  to  Endor.  The  oattle  seems  to  have  begun 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  king  was  weaned 
and  dispirited  (xxviii.  19).  The  Israelites  were 
broken  at  once  by  the  fierce  onset  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  slaughter  was  terrible  as  they  attempted 
to  flee  up  the  sides  of  Gilboa.  While  the  terror- 
stricken  masses  were  clambering  up  the  rugged 
slopes,  they  were  completely  exposed  to  the  arrows 
of  the  Philistine  archers.  *They  fell  down  slain 
in  Mount  Gilboa'  (xxxi.  l) ;  'The  Philistmes  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  sons,'  pro- 
bably when  they  tried  to  rally  their  troops.  The 
three  sons  fell  beside  their  father ;  '  and  the  battle 
went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers  hit  him ; 
and  he  was  sore  vrounded  of  the  archers'  (ver.  3). 
David  has  caught  the  peculiarity  of  the  position  in 
his  ode :  *  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  the 
high  places;'  and,  'Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain 
upon  thine  high  places '  (2  Sam.  L  19,  25).  The 
stripping  and  mutilating  of  the  slain  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  Arab  tribes  to  this  day,  and  the  writer 
witnessed  some  fearful  instances  of  it  in  1858  near 
this  same  spot  (Handbook  for  S.  and  /*.,  355). 
The  Philistines  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  fastened 
it  to  the  wall  of  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Beth- 
shean, from  whence  it  was  snatched  by  a  few 
brave  men  from  Jabesh  Gilead  (Stanley,  S.  and 

P'^  330-37). 
The  ndge  of  Gilboa  is  bleak  and  bare.     The 

soil  is  scanty,  and  the  gray  limestone  rocks  crop 
out  in  jaggea  clif!s  and  naked  crowns,  giving  the 
whole  a  look  of  painful  barrenness.  One  would 
almost  think,  on  looking  at  it,  that  David's  words 
were  prophetic  (Van  de  Velde,  iL  369).  The 
highest  point  of  Gilboa  is  said  to  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  1200 
above  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^ 
178).— J.  L.  P. 

GILEAD  (^^ ;   Sept.  PaXoaa),  a  monntam 

range  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from 
the  parallel  of  Rabboth-Ammon  on  the  south,  to 
the  river  Hieromax  on  the  north.  The  same  name 
was  given  to  the  province  lying  between  these 
parallels.  With  the  exception  of  the  narrow  stri}) 
of  plain  along  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  the  moun- 
tains cover  the  whole  region ;  hence  it  is  some- 
times called  '  Moimt  Gilead '  (Deut  iii.  12 ;  Jcr. 
1.  19);  sometimes  'the  Land  of  Gilead'  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  I  ;  Num.  xxxii.  I,  29;  Zech.  x.  10)  ;  and 
sometimes  simply  *  Gilead '  (Num.  xxxii  40 ;  Josh. 
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xvii.  I ;  Amos  L  3).     The  inhabitants  were  called 
*Gi]eadJtes*  (Judg.  x.  3  ;  2  Kings  xv.  25). 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtless  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  ph^cal  aspect  of  the  country.     The 

Hebrew  *T]?7i,   like  the  Arabic  JjJ,^-,  signifies 


*hard'  or  'rugged*  (Gesenius,  Thesaurus ;  Frey- 
tag,  Lex.  Arab.y  s.  v.)  ;  and  the  whole  province 

may  be  justly  termed  Tp^^H,  *  the  rugged.'  Some 
have  opposed  this  view  on  the  ground  that  a  dif- 
ferent etymology  is  given  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47.  But 
every  Oriental  scholar  will  see  how  easily  the  two 
can  be  reconciled.     The  original  name  of   the 

mountain  was  *ltp| ;  'Jacob  set  his  face  toward 

the  mount  Gilead'  (Gen.  xxxi.  21).  Laban  over- 
took him  there.  TTiey  made  a  covenant.  Jacob 
thereupon  raised  a   heap   of  stones  and   called 

it  Galeed;  that  is,  *the  heap,*  73,  *of  witness,' 
y^\  thus  making  the  name  of  the  mountain  ap- 
ply, by  a  slight  change  of  pronunciation,  to  the 
heap  he  had  erected  Such  a  play  upon  words  Ls 
of  common  occurrence  in  the  Blast  even  yet ;  and 
the  Arabs  delight  in  it  The  exact  site  of  this 
Galeed  is  not  known.  It  could  not  have  been  far 
from  Mahanaim.  It  was  doubtless  on  one  of  those 
rounded  eminences  to  the  northward,  which  over* 
look  the  broad  plateau  Of  Bashan  (Gen.  xxxL  25  ; 
xxxiL  I,  2}. 

We  next  hear  of  Gilead  on  the  approach  of  the 
Israelites  to  Palestine.  Its  rich  pastures  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
who  had  *  a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle.*  They 
asked  Moses  to  give  them  their  inheritance  there, 
and  he  consented  (Num.  xxxii.  i,  29,  sq^  The 
Amorites  under  the  rule  of  Sihon,  who  reigned  in 
Ileshbon,  then  possessed  Gilead  as  far  north  as 
the  Jabbok  (xxxii  33,  39;  Josh.  xii.  3).  The 
northern  section,  '  half-GiJead,'  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Bible,  was  included  with  Bashan  in  the  king- 
dom of  0^  (xii.  6),  and  was  divided  between  G^ 
and  Manasseh  (Gau).  The  northern  boundary  of 
Gilead  is  not  defined  by  any  ancient  writer.  All 
we  learn  from  the  Bible  is  that  one  half  of  it  was 
south,  and  the  other  half  north  of  the  Jabbok.  The 
features  of  the  country  assist  us.  The  mountain 
range  terminates  at  the  river  Ilieromax.  North  of 
it  is  the  plateau  of  Bashan,  the  side  of  which 
rises  about  2500  feet  above  the  deep  Jordan  val- 
ley, and  thus  appears  from  the  west  like  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Gilead  range.  Hence  the  error 
of  Eusebius  in  stating  that  the  mountains  of  Gilead 
joined  Lebanon  (Oncmasi.^s,  v.)  Josephus  states 
that  the  city  of  Gadara  was  in  Gilead,  and  Gamala 
in  Gaulanitis,  a  part  of  Bashan.  The  former  city 
is  only  some  two  miles  south  of  the  Hieromax, 
and  the  latter. about  four  north  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiii.  I  J.  5 ;  Vita,  yj ;  Bell.  '}ud.  iu.  3,  5).  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Ilieromax  se- 
paiated  the  ancient  provinces  of  Gilead  and  Ba- 
shan. Reland  is  consequently  mistaken  when  he 
says,  *  Initium  Basanis  ducitur  a  Machanaim '  {Pal. 
200) ;  and  Bochart  is  still  more  mistaken  in  his 
statement — *Basan  ....  regio  est  trans  Jor- 
danem  inter  torrcntes  Jabok  et  A  man*  {Opera,  ii. 
P*  305  \  ^c  this  point  discussed  at  length  in 
Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July  1854). 

There  are  two  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the 
name  Gilead  seems  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense. 


Thus,  in  Deut  xxxiv.  i,  it  is  said  that  when  Moses 
went  to  the  lop  of  Pisgah,  *  the  Lord  shewed  him 
all  the  land  of  Gilead  Uhto  Dan  ;'  yet  Gilead,  as  has 
been  seen,  did  not  reach  to  withm  thirty  miles  of 
Dan.  It  is  evident  that  a  popular  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  here  adopted,  the  name  of  the  principal 
part  being  put  for  the  whole.  So  also  in  Josh. 
XX.  8  ;  Judg.  V.  1 7,  etc. 

The  physical  character  of  the  country  and  the 
peculiarity  of  its  position  had  a  marked  effect  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,  and  still  have  to  this  day. 
The  Gadites  retained  their  old  pastoral  and  semi- 
nomad  habits,  while  their  brethren  west  of  the 
Jordan  settled  down  in  cities  and  farms.  Gilead 
was  border  land  ;  exposed  along  the  eastern  fron- 
tier to  the  unceasing  raids  of  the  desert  tribes,  and 
on  the  north  to  the  armies  of  Syria.  The  people 
thus  situated  became  inured  to  fatigue,  danger,  and 
war.  Tephthah,  the  Gileadite,  played  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  leading  on 
his  followers  after  the  manner  of  an  Arab  Sheikh 
(Judg.  xi.) ;  and  some  of  David's  noted  warriors 
were  trained  amid  these  mountains  (i  Chron.  xii. 
8,  15).  Ramoth-Gilead  became  the  gathering- 
place  and  stronghold  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 
river,  and  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  conflict 
(i  Kings  xxii.  4  ;  2  Kings  viiL  28).  The  Gilead- 
ites  sustained  the  fiist  onslaught  of  the  great  As- 
syrian conoueror,  and  became  the  first  captives 
(xv.  29).  Gilead  was  a  favourite  asylum  for  refu- 
gees. When  Abner  rallied  the  Israelites  around 
Ishbosheth,  he  brought  hin^  over  the  Jordan  to 
Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  ii.  8)  ;  and  thither  David  fled 
from  Absalom  (see  Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  322).  The* 
reason  was  twofold — Gilead  was  a  great  natural 
stronghold  where  invasion  and  apprehension  were 
equally  difficult ;  and  the  Gileadites,  with  that 
genuine  hospitality  which  characterises  the  Arab 
tribes,  were  ever  ready  to  give  a  home  and  a  wel- 
come to  the  stranger. 

After  the  close  of  the  O.  T.  history  the  name 
Gilead  is  seldom  mentioned.  It  seems  to-  have 
soon  passed  out  of  use  ;  for  though  referred  to  a 
few  times  by  the  apocryphal  writers  (i  Maccab.  v.  9, 
20,  36),  by  Josephus  [Antiq.  i.  19.  ll  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  3.  3),  and  by  Eusebius  {Onomast.  1.  c) ;  yet  it 
seems  only  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Bible.  The 
allusions  are  all  vague,  and  those  who  make  them 
had  evidently  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  country. 
In  Josephus  and  in  the  N.  T.  the  names  Peraa  and 
vipavTov  ^lopddpov,  are  used  instead  of  Gilead  {Bell, 
Jud.  iii.  3.  3  ;  Matt.  iv.  15  ;  John  i.  28)  ;  and  the 
country  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  Josephus  as 
divided  into  small  provinces,  called  after  their  capi- 
tals, Gadara,  Pella,  etc.,  in  which  Greek  colonists 
had  established  themselves  during  the  reign  of  the 
Seleucidae  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jtul.  iii.  3.  i). 

Gilead  is  now  divided  into  two  provinces,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Jabboc.  The  northern  is  called 
Jebel  AJlUn,  and  the  southern  Jcbeljildd,  in  which 
we  can  recognize  the  ancient  name.  The  inhabi- 
tants, like  the  old  Gadites,  are  semi-nomads,  whose 
wealth  consists  in  flocks  and  herds.  Like  them, 
too,  they  are  harassed  by  the  desert  tribes,  they  are 
inured  to  arms,  and  they  are  noted  for  their  hos- 
pitality. The  capital  of  the  whole  country  is  es- 
Salt,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Ramoth-Gilead 
(Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Syr. ;  Buckingham,  Arab 
Tribes;  Lord  Lindsay's  Travels;  Irby  and  Mangles). 

The  great  body  of  the  range  of  Gilead  is  Jura 
limestone,  but  there  are  also  occasional  veins  of 
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sandstone.  The  oak  and  terebinth  flourish  on  the 
fonner,  and  the  pine  on  the  latter.  The  average 
elevation  of  the  mountains  is  about  2500  feet ;  but 
as  seen  from' the  west  they  appear  much  higher, 
owing  to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley.  The 
summit  of  the  range  is  singularly  uniform,  resem-  ' 
bling  a  great  wall ;  yet  the  sides  are  deeply  seamed  > 
with  ravines.  The  pastures  are  everywhere  luxu- 
riant ;  and  the  wooded  heights  and  winding  glens 
clothed  with  tangled  shrubbery,  and  having  here 
and  there  open  glades  and  flat  meadows  of  green 
turf,  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  general 
bareness  of  western  Palestine.  '  In  passing  through 
the  country  one  can  scarcely  get  over  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  roaming  through  an  English  park. 
The  graceful  hills,  the  rich  vales,  the  luxuriant  her- 
bage, the  bright  wild-flowers,  the  plantations  of 
ever-green  oak,  pine,  and  arbutus  ;  now  a  tangled 
thicket,  and  now  sparsely  scattered  over  the  gentle 
slope,  as  if  intended  to  reveal  its  beauty ;  the  little 
rivulets  fringed  with  oleander,  at  one  place  running 
lazily  between  alluvial  banks,  at  another  dashing 
madly  down  rocky  ravines.  Such  are  the  features 
of  the  moimtains  of  Gilead.  And  then,  too,  we 
have  the  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon,  the  hoarse 
call  of  the  partridge,  the  incessant  hum  of  myriads 
of  insects,  and  the  cheerful  chirp  of  grasshoppers 
to  give  life  to  the  scene.  Add  to  all  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  town,  village,  and  fortress,  clinging  to  the 
mountain-side  or  crowning  its  summit,  and  you 
have  a  picture  of  the  country  between  es-Salt  and 
Gerasa'  {Handbook  for  S.  and  /*.,  p.  310).  Such 
a  picture,  too,  illustrates  at  once  the  fertility  as- 
cribed to  it  by  Jeremiah  (xxil  6 ;  1.  19),  and  the 
judgments  pronounced  against  it  by  Amos  (L  3, 13). 
—J.  L.  P. 

GILGAL  bi^\  Sept,   ToX^AX,  ToX^dX,  and 

rdX7aXa),  a  place  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  on  the 
right  bank  ot  the  river,  and  on  *  the  east  border  of 
Jericho*  (Josh.  iv.  19).  It  was  the  first  encampment 
of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine,  where  they  pitched 
their  tents  immediately  after  the  miraculous  passage 
of  the  river,  and  where  they  set  up  the  twelve  stones 
brought  out  of  the  river's  bed.  It  would  appear 
that  Gilgal  was  the  name  of  the  place  before  the 
Exodus,  for  Moses  describes  the  Canaanites  as 
dwelling  *  over  against  Gilgal '  (Deut.  xi.  30).  The 
difliculties  connected  with  this  passage  have  been 
already  explained  under  Ebal.  Keil  supposes 
this  Gilgal  to  have  been  near  Shechem.  (See  Comm, 
on  yosh.y  pp.  219,  232).  In  Josh.  v.  7  we  read 
that  after  the  Israelites  had  been  circumcised  '  the 
Lord  said  unto  Joshua,   *  Thb  day  have  I  rolled 

away  (^HvJ)  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off"  you.* 
Wherefore  the  name  of  the  place  is  called  Gilgal 
unto  this  day.'  The  meaning  does  not  seem  to  be 
that  a  new  name  was  given  ;  but  rather  that  a  new 
meaning  and  significancy  were  attached  to  the  old 
name.  The  word  t7//^/ means  a  'circle,*  and  also 
a  *  rolling  away.*  A  similar  play  upon  a  word  was 
noticed  in  the  case  of  Gilead  ;  and  Bethal  is  an 
example  of  an  old  name  having  attached  to  it  a 
new  significancy  (Gen.  xxviii.  19  ;  xxxv.  15).  This 
explanation,  simple,  natural,  and  in  full  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  the 
literary  tastes  of  the  people,  removes  at  once  the 
hosts  of  infidel  objections  that  have  been  brought 
pgainst  the  passage  (Keil,  in  loc.) 

The  camp  of  Gilgal  became  permanent ;  and 


probably  in  grateful  memorial  of  the  Lord*s  mercy 
in  bringing  them  into  the  land,  and  of  his  appear- 
ance there  to  Joshua  as  *  captain  of  the  host '  (Josh, 
y.  14),  the  people  made  it  for  centuries  the  great 
gathering  place  of  the  tribes  (ix.  6  ;  x.  6,  43).  The 
Tabernacle  remained  there  during  the  long  wars 
in  the  interior,  and  until  it  was  removed  to  Shiloh 
(xviiL  i).  Gilgal  was  one  of  the  three  assize  toMms 
in  which  Samuel  judged  (i  Sam.  viu  16) ;  and  in 
its  sacred  groves  were  celebrated  the  solemn  as- 
semblies of  Samuel  and  Saul,  and  of  David  on  his 
return  from  exile  (Stanley,  S.  and  /*.,  p.  302 ;  i 
Sam.  X.  8;  xi  14 ;  xiiL  4,  sq,;  xv.  12,  sq.;  2  Sam. 
xix.  15).  After  the  erection  of  the  temple  Gilgal 
appears  to  have  been  neglected.  Probably  when 
Jericho  was  rebuilt  the  traditional  sanctity  of  Gil- 
gal was  transferred  to  it,  and  there  a  school  of  the 
prophets  was  established  and  remained  until  a  late 
penod  (2  Kings  ii.  5 — ^Jericho).  Gilgal  was  de- 
nounced by  the  prophets  because  of  the  sins  com- 
mitted there  at  tne  high  place  (Hos.  iv.  15  ;  Amos 
iv.  4;  V.  5).  These  idolatrous  practices  are  spe- 
cially mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and  others  (Reland, 
p.  702,  sq. )  The  utter  desolation  of  its  site,  and 
the  whole  surrounding  r^'on.  shews  how  fearfully 
the  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  site  of  Gilgal  is  fixed  by  Josephus  fifty  fur- 
longs from  the  Jordan  and  ten  from  Jericho  {Antiq. 
v.  I.  4).  Jerome's  description  agrees  with  this ; 
and  he  farther  states  that  in  his  day  it  was  desert 
{Onomasl.f  s.  v.  Galgala),  These  specifications 
shew  that  Gilgal  must  have  been  at,  or  very  near, 
the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Riha  {Handbook 
for  S,  and  P.^  p.  196).  Arculf  locates  it  five  miles 
from  Jericho,  and  says  a  church  stood  upon  the 
spot  {Early  Travels  in  Pal, ,  p.  7).  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  ecclesiastical  architects  had  not 
been  very  particular  about  topography  (Robinson, 
B,  R,,  i.  557). 

2.  Gilgal^  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  appears 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  western  plain,  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  *  region  of  Dor  (Josh  xii.  23). 
Jerome  places  it  six  miles  north  of  Antipatris  (now 
Kefr  Saba).  The  modem  village  of  JiljUlek, 
about  four  miles  south  of  Antipatris,  may  mark 
its  site,  as  it  bears  its  name  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Gelge/y 
Robinson,  B.  P.,  il  243). 

3.  Gilgal  in  the  mountains.  A  Gilgal  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  il  i ;  and  it  is  said  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  that  they  went  down  from  it  to  BetheL  It 
must,  consequently,  have  been  diflerent  from  the 
Gilgal  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  is  more  than 
30CX)  feet  Mow  Bethel  (ver.  2).  Also  in  Neh.  xii. 
29  we  read  of  Gilgal  in  connecrion  with  Geba. 
These  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  the  Galgala 
supposed  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius  to  be  near  to 
Bethel  (Onomasl.  s.  v.) ;  Keil  {Commenlary  on 
Joshua,  p.  219),  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  316),  and 
others,  would  identify  it  with  the  village  oiynjllia, 
six  miles  north  of  Bethel.  Keil  aigues  that  this 
was  the  site  of  the  permanent  camp,  and  the  place 
where  the  tabemade  was  set  up ;  but  his  proofs 
are  not  conclusive  (See,  however,  Keil  on  Joskna, 
pp  219,  232).— J.  L.  P. 

GILL,  John,  Dr.,  was  bom  at  Kettering  in 
Northamptonshire,  Nov.  23,  O.  S.  1697.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  in  his  native 
towzL,  and  though  only  eleven  years  old  when  he 
left  it,  was  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in 
classical  learning.     He  acquired  a  Knowledge  oi 
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flebrew  by  the  help  of  Buxtorf's  grammar  and 
lexicon.  In  1716  he  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Kettering,  and  shortly  after  became  assistant 
preacher.  In  17 19  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Horsley  Down,  Sonthwark,  and  retained 
that  office  till  his  death,  Oct.  14,  1 771.  During 
the  whole  of  his  life  he  was  an  indefatigable  stu- 
dent. His  literary  reputation  is  founded  chiefly 
on  his  Rabbinical  learning,  in  which  he  had  few 
equals.  His  Ejcposition  of  tJu  New  Testament^  in 
3  vols,  folio,  appeared  in  1 746- 1 748;  his  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Prophets^  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Apo- 
cryphal IVritings,  in  1757-1758;  and  the  Exposi- 
twhfivm  Genesis  to  SolomotCs  Song,  4  vols,  folio, 
1763-1766.  He  had -previously  published  an  ex- 
position of  Solomon's  Song  in  1728,  with  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  ;  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1751,  and  a  third  in  1767,  with  many 
additions,  but  without  the  Targum.  His  other 
works  connected  with  Biblical  literature  are  :  T/ie 
Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testamettt  respectin^^  the  Mes- 
siah, 1728,  in  answer  to  Collins;  A  Dissertation 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Ildfrew  Language, 
Ldters,  Vowd-points,  and  Accents,  1 767 ;  A  disser- 
tation on  the  Baptism  of  yewish  Proselytes,  ap- 
pended to  his  Body  of  Divinity,  3  vols.  4to,  177a 
His  miscellaneous  works,  including  sermons  and 
several  tracts  relating  to  infant  baptism,  were  re- 
published after  his  death  in  3  vols.  4to.  He  fur- 
nished Dr.  Kennicott  with  a  collection  of  the  pas- 
sages from  the  O.  T.  quoted  in  the  Talmuds  and 
the  Rabboth.— J.  E.  R. 

GILOH  (rii>3  ;  Sept.  ViiKiinK ;  Alex.  TiyXcir  and 

FuXd),  a  town  of  Judah,  one  of  a  group  which  lay 
on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain-ran^c  south  of 
Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  51).  It  was  the  native  place  of 
AhitopheL  Absalom,  when  meditating  rel)eUion, 
asked  permission  to  go  and  sacrifice  in  Hebron. 
Whilst  there  he  sent  for  Ahitophel  the  Giloniie, 
David's  counsellor,  who  had  perhaps  been  banished 
for  &ome  cause  from  the  court,  and  was  now  in  dis- 
grace at  his  own  city  (2  Sam.  xv.  7,  sg^)  This 
uould  account  for  tho  otherwise  inexplicable  fact 
of  a  man  so  famed  for  his  sagacity  joining  the  wild 
adventure  of  the  rebel  son,  and  recommending  such 
an  abominable  line  of  conduct  (xvi.  21).  Giloh 
was  the  scene  of  Ahitophel's  miserable  death.  Its 
site  is  unknown. — J.  L.  P. 

GIMZO  OTDS;  Sept.  ToMfi^),  a  town  of  the 

Shephelah,  or  *  low  country'  of  Judah,  captured 
by  the  Philistines,  with  Ajalon  and  other  places, 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  It  has 
been  identified  with  the  large  village  of  Jimzu, 
situated  on  an  eminence  four  miles  east  of  Ramleh, 
on  the  road  to  Beth-horon  and  Jerusalem.  It  is 
about  nine  miles  from  Ajalon.  The  only  traces  of 
antiquity  in  it  are  large  caves,  hewn  in-  the  lime- 
stone rock,  along  the  sides  of  the  little  hill,  and 
now  used  as  granaries  (Robinson,  B,  R,,  ii.  249  ; 
Handbook  for  S,  and  P,,  279).— J.  L.  P. 

GIN.    [Fowling.] 

GIR  (*|^3  or  "Ta).     This  word  is  used  Is.  xxvil 

9,  and  is  there  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  chcUk 
Oi  ^3aK,  'chalk  stones *).  The  Syr.  supports  this, 

giving  \m  ^^'{Kelikoy  calx),  as  the  equivalent ; 
so  also  the  Arab.  The  word  seems  to  be  derived 
from  1^,  to  effervesce,  and  properly  to  designate  the 


limestone  or  rock  ;  '  the  broken  gir-stones '  of  the 
passage  above  cited  are  the  fragments  of  limestone 
prepared  for  being  burnt  into  lime.  Limestone 
abounds  in  Palestine  ;  indeed,  the  entire  geological 
formation  of  the  country  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
calcareous.  This  gives  occasion  to  many  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  country,  and  has  not  been 
without  historical  results  (See  Stanley,  Sin,  and 
Pal.,  p.  146,  flf.)— W.  L.  A. 

GIRDLE.    [Abnet;  Armour;  Dress.] 

GIRGASHITES    ^t^l\    SepL    rcp7c<ro«<H), 

one  of  the  families  of  Canaan,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  settled  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Genncsareth. 
This  conclusion  is  founded  on  the  identity  between 
the  word  rf/yyf<ro?ot,  which  the  Septuagint  gives 
for  Girgashites,  and  that  by  which  Matthew  (viiL 
28)  indicates  the  land  of  the  Gergesenes.  But  as 
this  last  reading  rests  on  a  conjecture  of  Origen, 
on  which  little  reliance  is  now  placed  [Gadara], 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  has  no  weight,  al- 
though the  fact  is  possible  on  other  grounds.  In- 
deed, the  older  reading,  *  Gerasenes,  has  sufficient 
resemblance  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  country 
beyond  the  Jordan. 

The  Girgashites  are  conjectured  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  large  family  of  the  Hivites,  as  they  are 
omitted  in  nine  out  of  ten  places  in  which  the 
nations  or  families  of  Canaan  are  mentioned,  while 
in  the  tenth  they  are  mentioned,  and  the  Hivites 
omitted.  Josephus  states  that  nothing  but  the 
name  of  the  Girgashites  remained  in  his  time  {An^ 
tiq.  i.  6.  2).  In  the  Jewish  Commentaries  of  R. 
Nachman,  and  elsewhere,  the  Girgashites  are  de- 
scribed as  having  retired  into  Africa,  fearng  the 
power  of  God  ;  and  Procopius,  in  his  History  of 
the  Vandals,  mentions  an  ancient  inscription  in 
Mauritania  Tingitana,  stating  that  the  inhabitants 
had  fled  thither  from  the  face  of  Jo.»»hua  the  son  of 
Nun.  The  fact  of  such  a  migration  is  not  un- 
likely ;  but  we  have  very  serious  doubts  res[>ect- 
ing  the  inscription,  mentioned  only  by  Procopius, 
which  has  afforded  the  groundwork  of  many 
wonderful  conclusions  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
the  American  Indians  were  descended  from  these 
expelled  Canaanites.  The  notion  that  the  Girga- 
shites did  migrate  seems  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  circumstance  that,  although  they  are  included 
in  the  list  of  the  seven  devoted  nations  either  to 
be  driven  out  or  destroyed  by  the  Israelites  (Gen. 
XV.  20,  21 ;  Deut.  vil  i  ;  Josh.  iiL  10  ;  xxiv.  ii), 
yet  they  are  opaitted  in  the  list  of  those  to  be 
utterly  destroyed  (Deut.  xx,  17),  and  are  probably 
among  those  with  whom,  contrary  to  the  Divine 
decree,  the  Israelites  lived  and  intermarried  ( Judg. 
iii.  1-6).— J.  K- 

GITTAIM   (D^na  ;   Sept.  Fe^afM),   a  town  of 

•  •  •  * 

Benjamin.  It  would  seem  from  2  Sam.  iv.  3  tliat 
the  ancient  Gibeonites  were  expelled  from  Beeroth, 
and  either  built  or  colonized  Gittaim.  In  the  lists 
of  Nehemiah  this  town  is  connected  with  Rameh 
(Neh.  xi.  33) ;  but  its  site  has  not  been  identified. 
~  J.  L.  W 

GITTITES  m\\    Sept.   re^atoi),    mhabitants 

or  natives  of  Gath  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  Obed-edom, 
although  a  Levite,  is  called  a  Gittite  (2  Sam.  vi. 
10),  ix}ssibly  because  he   had  l)een  with  David 
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when  at  Oath,  but  much  more  probably  from  his 
being  a  native  of  Gath-rimmon,  which  was  a  city 
of  the  Levites.  There  seems  no  reason  for  ex- 
tending this  interpretation  to  Ittai  (2  Sam.  xv.  19), 
seeing  that  David  expressly  calls  him  '  a  stranger ' 
(foreigner),  and,  what  is  more,  'an  exile.*  He 
was  at  the  head  of  600  men,  who  were  also  Git- 
tites,  for  they  are  called  (ver.  22)  his  'brethren.' 
Jhey  appear,  to  have  formed  a  foreign  troop  of  ex- 
perienced warriors,  chiefly  from  Gath,  in  the  pay 
and  service  of  David  ;  which  they  had  perhaps 
entered  in  the  first  instance  for  the  sake  of  sharing 
in  the  booty  obtainable  in  his  wars.  We  can  con- 
ceive that  the  presence  of  such  a  troop  must  have 
been  useful  to  the  king  in  giving  to  the  Hebrew 
army  that  organization  and  discipline  which  it  did 
not  possess  before  his  tiine.  as  natives  of  Gath 
they  were  of  course  Philistines,  and  the  Philistines 
were  beyond  comparison  the  best  soldiers  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  although  they  were  nationally  enemies 
of  Israel,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  various  partial  in- 
fluences which  might  have  drawn  a  troop  of  them 
into  the  service  of  the  most  renowned  general  and 
successful  warrior  of  their  time. — J.  K. 

GITTITH,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  title  of 
Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.     [Psalms.] 

GLASS,  according  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat,  xxxvi. 
26),  was  discovered  by  what  is  termed  accident. 
Some  merchants  kindled  a  fire  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia  which  lies  near  Ptolemais,  be- 
tween  the  foot  of  Carmel  and  Tyre,  at  a  spot 
where  the  river  Belus  casts  the  fine  sand  which  it 
brings  down  ;  but,  as  they  were  without  the  usual 
means  of  suspending  their  cooking  vessels,  they 
employed  for  that  purpose  logs  of  nitre,   their 
vessel  being  laden  with  that  substance ;  the  fire 
fusing  the  nitre  and  the  sand  produced  glass.    The 
Sidonians,   in  whose  vicinity  the  discovery  was 
made,  took  it  up,  and  having  in  process  of  time 
carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
gained  thereby  both  wealth  and  fame.      Other 
nations  became  their  pupils ;  the  Romans  espe- 
cially attained  to  very  high  skill  in  the  art  of 
fusing,  blowing,  and  colouring  glass.     Even  glass 
mirrors  were  invented  by  the   Sidonians — fiiam 
speatla  excogitaverant.     This  account  of  Pliny  is 
in  substance  corroborated  by  Strabo  (xvi.  15),  and 
by  Josephus  {DeBeil.  Jud,  ii.  10.  2).  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  explicit  statement,  it  was  long  denied 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  glass  pro- 
perly so  called  ;  nor  did  the  denial  entirely  dis- 
appear even  when  Pompeii  offered  evidences  of 
its  want  of  foundation.      Our  knowledge  of  Egypt 
has,   however,   set  the  matter  at  rest  — shewing 
at  the  same  time  how  careful  men  should  be  in 
setting  up  mere  abstract  reasonings   in  opposi- 
tion to  the  direct  testimony  of  history.     Wilkin- 
son, in  his  Ancient  Egyptians  (iii.   88,  x^.),  has 
adduced  the  fullest  evidence  that  glass  was  known 
to  and  made  by  that  ingenious  people  at  a  very 
early  period  of  their  national  existence.     Upward 
of  3500  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Osir- 
tasen,  they  appear  to  have  practised  the  art  of 
blowing  glass.    The  process  is  represented  in  the 
paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  executed  in  the  reign  of 
that  monarch.     In  the  same  age  images  of  glazed 
pottery  were  common.     Ornaments  of  glass  were 
made  by  them  about  1500  years  B.C.  ;  for  a  bead 
of  that  date  has  been  found,  being  of  the  same 
specific  gra\  ity  as  that  of  our  ciowii  glass.     Many 


glass  bottles,  eta,  have  been  met  with  in  the 
tombs,  some  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Glass  vases 
were  used  for  holding  wine  as  early  as  the  Exodus. 
Such  was  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  this  manu- 
facture, that  they  successfully  counterfeited   the 
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amethyst,  and  other  precious  stones.  Winckel- 
mann  is  of  opinion  that  glass  was  employed  more 
frequently. in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  It  was 
sometimes  used  by  the  Egyptians  even  for  cofiins. 
They  also  employed  it,  not  only  for  drinking 
utensils  and  ornaments  of  the  person,  but  for 
Mosaic  work,  the  figures  of  deities,  and  sacred 
emblems,  attaining  to  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
a  surprising  brilliancy  of  colour.  The  art  too  of 
cutting  glass  was  known  to  them  at  the  most 
remote  periods ;  for  which  purpose,  as  we  learn 
from  Pliny  [Hist,  Nat.  xxxviL  4),  the  diamond  was 
used.  That  the  ancients  had  mirrors  of  glass  is 
clear  from  the  above  cited  words  of  Pliny  ;  but  the 
mirrors  found  in  Egypt  are  made  of  mixed  metal, 
chiefly  copper.  So  admirably  did  the  skill  of  the 
Egyptians  succeed  in  the  composition  of  metsUs, 
that  their  mirrors  were  susceptible  of  a  polish 
which  has  been  but  partially  revived  at  the  present 
day.  The  mirror  was  nearly  round,  having  a 
handle  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  The  form  varied 
with  die  taste  of  the  owner.  The  same  kind  ol 
metal  mirror  was  used  by  the  Israelites,  who, 
doubtless,  brought  it  from  Egypt.  In  £xod. 
xxxviiL  8,  it  is  expressly  said  that  Moses  *  made  the 
laver  of  brass  of  the  looking-glasses  (brazen  mir- 
rors) of  the  women.' 

It  would  be  justifiable  to  suppose  that  the  He- 
brews brought  glass,  and  a  knowledge  how  to 
manufacture  it,  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  were  not 
the  evidence  of  history  so  explicit  that  it  was 
actually  discovered  and  wrought  at  their  own  doors. 
Whether  it  was  used  by  them  for  mirrors  is  another 
question.  That  glass,  however,  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews  appears  beyond  a  doubt.  In  Job  xxviii. 
17,  n^l3'DT  is  believed  to  mean  glass,  though  it  is 
rendered  *  crystal '  in  the  English  version ;  a  sub- 
stance, in  Winer's  opinion  (Handw6rterbueh\  sig- 
nified by  B^3i,  which  occurs  in  the  ensuing  verse, 
while  the  former  is  the  specific  name  for  glass  [Crys- 
tal ;  Gabish].  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  employed  is 
0aXof  (compare  Aristoph.  NuUs^  768).  In  Rev. 
xxi.  18,  we  read,  *  The  city  was  pure  gold,  like  onto 
clear  ^/rtjj;'  ver.  21,  *as  it  were  transparent  glass' 
(compare  iv.  6).  *  Molten  glass'  also  occurs  in  Job 
xxxvii.  18,  but  the  original  '•Mly  and  its  correspond- 
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ing  word  in  Ezod.  xxxviiL  8,  authorise  the  transla- 
tion 'mirror* — that  is,  of  some  metal.  Indeed 
Winer,  referring  to  Beckman  {Beitrdge  zur  Gesck, 
der  Erjindung^  iii.  319),  expressly  denies  that  glass 
mirrors  were  known  till  the  thirteenth  century — 
adding  that  they  are  still  seldom  seen  in  the  East 
Mirrors  of  polished  metal  are  those  that  are  mostly 
used,  formed  sometimes  into  such  shapes  as  may 
serve  for  ornaments  to  the  person.  In  the  East 
mirrors  had  a  connection  with  the  observances  of 
religion ;  females  held  them  before  the  images  of  the 
goddesses,  thereby  manifesting  their  own  humility 
as  servants  of  the  divinities,  and  betokening  the 
prevalence  in  private  life  of  a  similar  custom  (Calli- 
mach.  Hymn,  in  Pallad.  2X  ;  Senec  Ep.  95  ; 
Cyril,  De  Adorat,  in  Spir.  ii.  64).  That  in  the 
N.  T.  a  mirror  is  intended  in  James  l  23,  'behold- 
ing his  natural  face  in  a  glass,'  appears  certain ; 
but  the  signification  in  x  Cor.  xiiL  12,  in  which 
the  word  iaowrpw  occurs,  is  by  no  means  so  clear. 
If  by  ictnrTpcm  a  metal  mirror  is  to  be  understood, 
the  language  employed  is  not  without  difficulties. 
The  preposition  dii,  *  through,'  is  in  such  a  case 
improper ;  *  face  to  face*  presents  an  equally  im- 
proper contrast,  for  in  a  mirror  *  face  answers  to 
face*  (Prov.  xxviL  19).  So  the  general  import  of 
the  passage  seems  to  require  a  medium,  and  an  im- 
perfectly transparent  medium,  through  which  objects 
are  beheld.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  words  h 
oMyiuLTt,  in  enigma^  that  is,  with  the  meaning 
hidden  or  involved  in  outward  coverings  :  in  this 
state  objects  are  seen  mediately,  not  immediately 
(see  the  passages  quoted  by  Wetstein) ;  in  the  next 
the  veil  will  be  removed,  and  we  shall  see  them  as 
they  are,  as  when  two  persons  behold  each  other 
with  no  substance  intervening.  Hence  the  render- 
ing in  the  common  version  appears  not  unsuitable, 
and  the  statement  of  the  Apostle  corresponds  with 
fact  and  experience  ;  for  it  is  obscurely,  as  through 
a  dim  medium,  that  we  see  spiritual  objects. 
What  the  precise  substance  was  wnich  the  Apostle 
thought  of  when  he  used  the  words  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  determine.  It  could  not  well  be  ordinary 
glass,  for  that  was  transparent  It  may  have  been 
the  lapis  spectdaris^  or  a  kind  of  talc,  of  which 
the  ancients  made  their  windows.  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  Schleusner,  who  says  that  the 
Jews  used  a  similar  mode  of  expression  to  describe 
a  dim  and  imperfect  view  of  mental  objects 
(Schottgen.  Hor.  Heb.  in  loc.)  See  Michaelis, 
Hisi.  Vitri  ap.  Heb,  in  Comment.  Sac.  Goetiing. 
iv.  57 ;  also  Dr.  Falconer  *  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  Ancients  respecting  Glass,*  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Lit,  and  Phil.  ^.  0/  Manchester,  ii.  95. — 
J.  R.  R 

GLASSIUS,  Salomon,  a  distinguished  theo- 
logian of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Sonders- 
hausen  in  1593,  and  educated  at  the  Gymnasium 
ofGotha.  In  1612  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Jena,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  the  philoso- 
phical school ;  and  in  16 15  to  Wittenberg,  where 
lie  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Hutter  and  others. 
After  spending  a  year  at  Wittenberg,  he  returned 
to  Jena,  at  the  desire  of  his  parents,  and  studied 
five  years,  chiefly  under  Gerhard.  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  dialects  were  his  favourite  subjects.  In 
1619  he  was  appointed  adjunct  of  the  philosophical 
faculty.  He  subsequently  became  professor  of 
Hebrew,  then  superintendent  at  Sondershausen, 
professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  finally  general 


superintendent  and  consistorial  assessor  in  Gotha, 
where  he  died  July  27,  1656,  sUty- three  years  of 
age.  Glassius  laboured  much  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church  with  which  he  was  officially  con- 
nected, entering  into  its  affairs  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  rectify  abuses  and  further  the  interests  of  true 
religion.  The  situation  he  occupied  was  an  influ- 
entml  one ;  and  he  justified  the  choice  of  his  patron 
Duke  Ernest,  by  working  and  living  for  the  highest 
good  of  the  people.  As  a  Biblicu  theologian  he 
was  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries.  But  he 
was  also  a  practical  man  of  deep  piety  and  tolerant 
spirit,  unlike  Calovius.  His  fame  rtsts  principally 
on  the  PhUologia  Sacra,  1625,  4to,  a  book  evincing 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  its  cognate  dialects,  if  judged  by  the  day  in 
which  it  appeared.  Of  course  it  reflects  the  stifl* 
orthodoxy  of  the  time,  which  had  penetrated  e\en 
into  the  region  of  the  vowel  points  ;  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  look  in  it  for  a  philosophical  insight 
into  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  first 
two  books  were  published  in  1623 ;  me  third  and 
fourth  in  1634.  The  best  of  the  old  editions  was 
that  superintended  by  Olearius,  1705.  The  first 
and  second  books  contained  de  Sacra  Scriptura 
stylo  et  sensu ;  the  third  and  fourth,  Grammatica 
Sacra  ;  the  fifth,  Rhetorica  Sacra.  Olearius  added 
from  the  author's  MSS.  a  Logica  Sacra,  In  1776 
Dathe  published  the  Grammatica  el  Rhetorica, 
his  temporibtts  accommodata,  which  work  was 
completed  by  L.  Bauer,  who  added  a  Critica 
Sacra^  *795i  ^"d  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  1797.  The 
parts  re-edited  by  Bauer  have  been  severely  criti- 
cised from  an  orthodox  stand-point  The  book  is 
still  useful  in  its  improved  form  ;  though  almost 
superseded  by  later  works,  which  shew  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Hebrew  and  its  peculiarities  that 
no  man  of  Glassius's  period  could  pretend  to. 
Other  publications  are  Grammatica  Ebraa,  1623, 
4to  ;  Exegesis  Evangeliorum  d  Epistolarum,  1664, 
fol.  2  vols. ;  Onomatologice  Messice  Prophetica, 
and  Christologia  Davidica  et  Mosaica,  published  in 
the  best  form  by  Crenius,  1700,  4to,  Ludg.  Bat. 
— S.  D. 

GLEANING.     Twd  Hebrew  words  are  thus 

rendered  in  the  A.  V. ,  tDj5P,  applied  to  the  gene- 

ral  produce  of  the  fields  (Lev.  xix.  9;  xxiiL  22), 

and   nlTT^y,   used   properly   of  grape -gleanings 

(Judg.  viii.  2;  Is.  xvii.  6;  xxiv.  13,  etc),  and 
figuratively  of  a  small  remnant  ( Jer.  xlix.  9 ;  Obad. 
i.  5;  Mia  vil  i).     This  latter  term  is  connected 

by  some  of  the  Rabbins  with  p^^y,  a  child,  *  quia 
respectu  aliorum  botrorum  se  habet  ut  parvulus  re- 
spectu  viri*  (Bartenora,  ap.  Surenhusii  Mishnam  I 
67).  What  fell  to  the  ground,  or  was  left  of  the 
produce  of  the  vine,  belonged  to  the  poor.  Any  one 
placing  a  vessel  under  the  tree  to  catch  the  falling 
grapes  was  held  to  defraud  the  poor  (Peah.  vii.  3 ; 
Mish,  ed.  Surenhus.  L  56).  The  Biblical  word 
for  these  fallen  grapes  is  O^D   (Lev.    xix.    10). 

[Alms]. — ^W.  L.  A. 

GLEDE.     [Daah,] 

GLOSS,  GLOSSARY.  A  gloss  is  a  note 
appended  to  any  word  or  phrase  for  the  purpose 
of  interpretation  or  illustration.  Sacred  glosses  9X€. 
such  notes  appended  to  words  or  phrabtrs  occurring 
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in  the  Scriptures.    A  glossary  is  a  collection  of 
such  explanatory  notes  properly  arranged. 

The  word  gloss  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
y\(acffCL  But  in  the  sense  above  explained,  it  has 
no  support  from  classical  usage.  The  process, 
however,  t)y  which  the  word  passed  from  its 
original  meaning  to  that  in  which  it  was  used  by 
mediaeval  writers,  and  in  which  it  is  now  used,  may 
he  traced.  The  Greek  word  yXCicffa^  meaning 
tongue  or  sptech^  came  to  be  used  by  the  Greek 
grammarians  in  the  sense  of  a  word  reauiring  to  be 
explained.  In  process  of  time,  woras  often  be- 
come obsolete,  or  come  to  be  used  in  senses 
different  from  those  in  which  they  were  originally 
used ;  new  words  are  introduced ;  and  worc&  have 
frequently  special  meanings  attached  to  them  of  a 
professional  or  technical  cnaiacter,  Daroiliar  only  to 
a  portion  of  the  community.  To  the  multitude, 
such  words  need  to  be  explained ;  and  such  words 
the  Greek  grammarians  called  '^XCaccau  Thus 
Plutarch  speaks  of  certain  expressions  in  the  poets 
which  were  not  commonly  understood,  and  which 
belonged  to  the  idiotisms  of  particular  regions  or 
tribes,  as  rdr  Xeyo/i^rar  7X(^Tai  {De  audiend,  poet, 
c.  6) .  Galen  applies  the  same  name  to  the  anti- 
quated words  of  Hippocrates,  and  explains  the 
term  thus: — tea  miww  r^  dpofidrw  h  tuh  roit 
irdXeu  'xpf^poit  aw^Oi^  ^y  vw  bk  <Ak  h-t  itrrl,  rd  /i^ 
Toiavra  y\(ixr(ras  KaXmkri  {Extges.  Gloss.  Hippocrat, 
proem.)  Aristotle  applies  the  same  term  to  pro- 
vincialisms {De  arte  poet,  c.  xxi.,  sec.  4-6;  xxii.  3, 
4,  etc.)  And,  not  to  multiply  quotations,  a 
scholiast  on  Dion.  Halicam.,  quoted  by  Wetstein 
on  I  Cor.  xiL  10,  expressly  says  7X(6<r<raf* 
^<uyd$  d^rxiaJ^nMt  koX  dwo^tpiafxiyovs  ^  diroxf^pta- 
toOaas  (?).  Quintilian  also  says  of  the  synonymous 
word  glossemata,  *id  est  voces  minus  usitatas* 
{/nsti't.  Oral.  i.  8,  15;  comp.  also  L  i,  35). 

The  next  step  was  from  calling  a  word  needing 
explanation  a  gloss,  to  apply  this  term  to  the 
explanation  itself.  These  explanations  at  first 
consisted  merely  in  adhibiting  the  word  in  common 
use  {6yofia  Ktipiw,  Aristot.)  to  the  obsolete  and 
peculiar  word;  and  thus  the  two  viewed  as  one 
whole  came  to  be  called  a  gloss;  and  ultimately 
this  name  came  to  be  given  to  that  part  which  was 
of  most  interest  to  the  reader,  viz.,  tAe  explana- 
tion. 

These  explanations  constituted  the  beginnings  of 
Greek  Lexicography.  They  did  not  continue, 
however,  to  be  merely  lexical;  they  often  em- 
braced historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and 
such  like  notices.  Nor  were  they  arranged  at 
first  in  an  alphabetical  order;  nor  did  they  embrace 
the  whole  range  of  the  language,  but  only  such 
parts  of  it  as  the  glossographer  was  interested  in 
(hence  such  works  as  the  'Arruai  V\(ac<ra.i  of 
Theodorus,  etc.),  nor  were  the  words  presented  in 
their  uninflected  forms,  but  in  the  form  in  which 
they  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  glossographer's 
reading.  More  methodical  collections  of  these 
explanations  began  to  be  made  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  such  as  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 
works  of  Hesychius,  Suidas,  Phavorinus,  Zonaras, 
Photius,  etc 

The  extant  Scriptural  glosses  comprise  two  dis- 
tinct classes.  I.  The  first  of  these  consists  of 
explanations  drawn  from  the  Greek  glossarists,  a 
large  number  of  the  notes  collected  by  whom  are 
on  words  occurring  in  Scripture.  Their  works 
llius  become  valuable  as  exegetical  aids,  especially 


as  they  convey  not  the  individual  opinion  of  the 
collector  so  much  as  opinions  which  he  had 
gathered  from  older  writers.  A  Glossarium  Ore- 
cum  in  N,  T,,  collected  from  these  works,  was 
published  bv  Alberti  in  1735.  Valcknaer  collected 
from  Hesychius  the  explanations  of  scriptural  wonls 
{Opp,  L  173,  E);  but  this  has  been  best  done  by 
J.  Ch.  GottL  Emesti,  in  his  Glossa  Sacra  HesycAii 
Greece^  etc.  Lips.  1785;  which  was  followed  by  a 
similar  collection  from  Suidas  and  Phavorinus, 
with  specimens  from  the  Etymologicum  Magnum^ 
Lips.  1786.  These  are  extremely  convenient  books 
of  reference.  Comp.  Fabridus,  BiM,  Graca^  iv. 
540,  ff.;  Rosenmiiller,  Histor,  Interpr,  iv.  356, 
fE 

II.  The  second  class  of  glosses  is  doe  lo  the 
habit,  as  old  perhaps  as  the  art  of  writing  itself,  of 
readers  inscnbing  on  the  margin  of  MSS.,  or 
books,  observations  of  their  own,  explanatory  or 
otherwise  of  the  text  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  the  sacred  books,  partlv  because  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianitv  they  were  more  read 
than  other  books,  partly  because  their  contents 
gave  abundant  occasion  for  theological,  historical, 
or  philological  annotation.  Hence,  from  an  eariy 
period,  marginal  notes  intended  to  illustrate  in 
some  way  the  text  came  to  have  a  place  in  the 
codices  containing  the  sacred  books.  At  first  very 
brief,  often  confined  to  a  single  word,  these  glossics 
grew  into  more  extended  remarks,  written  in  a 
smaller  hand  on  the  nuii]gin,  and  sometimes 
between  the  lines  of  the  codex.  In  the  ancient 
Hebrew  codices,  these  marginal  notes  were  the 
source  of  not  a  few  of  the  JCri  readings ;  and  the 
glosses  on  the  maigins  of  the  codices  of  the  LXX.« 
and  the  N.  T.  have  given  rise  to  many  of  the 
various  readings  which  exist  in  both  of  these,  h 
is  believed  also,  as  marginal  notes  are  apt  to  be 
transferred  by  ignorant  or  careless  copyists,  into  the 
text,*  that  some  such  interpolations  are  to  be  found 
in  the  received  text  of  the  N.  T.,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  problems  which  criticism 
has  to  solve  to  detect  these,  and  eliminate  them. 
The  exercise  of  a  sound  and  cautious  judgment, 
however,  is  required  to  preside  over  this,  lest  rash 
and  unauthorised  alterations  be  made  (Valcknaer, 
Dissert,  de  Glossis  Sacris,  Franeq.  1737  ;  J-  A. 
Emesti,  De  vero  usu  et  indole  Glossarium  Gr,, 
Lug.  Bat.  1742;  Tittmann,  De  Glossis  N,  T., 
aestimandiseijudicandis^WxXi.  1782;  Wassenbeigh, 
De  Glossis  N,  T.,  prefixed  to  Valcknaer's  Scholia 
in  Libros  quosdam  N,  7*.,  AmsL  1 795 ;  Bome- 
mann  De  Glossematis  N,  T,  caute  dijudtcandis,  in 
his  Scholia  ad  Luc,  Evang, ,  1 830) .  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  restrict  the  XKrva  gloss  to  the  marginal 
annotations  as  such,  and  to  use  glosseme  to  desig- 
nate those  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  text ;  but  the  usage  of  writers  is  not 
uniform  in  this  respect 

The  longer  marginal  annotations  {Glosa  Margi- 
nales),  were  made  principally  on  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate.  These  were  of  various  kinds ;  some 
grammatical,  some  historical,  some  theological, 
some  allegorical  and  mystical.  The  most  famous 
collection  of  these  is  that  made  in  the  9th  century 

*  *  Miror  quomodo  e  latere  annotationem  nos- 
tram  nescio  quis  temerarius  scribendam  in  corpore 
putaverit,  quam  nos  pro  eniditione  legcnlis  scnpsi- 
mus.*  Hieron.  ad  Snniam  et  Fretelam,  torn.  iii. 
p.  58,  ed.  Fraucof. 
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by  Walafrid  Strabo,  from  the  writings  of  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Isidorus,  Beda,  Alcuin, 
and  Khabanus  Maurus,  with  additions  by  himself. 
This  became  the  great  exegetical  thesaurus  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  was  known  as  the  Glosa  Ordi- 
Horia,  Of  notes  written  between  the  lines  {Gloste 
Inttrlinfarfs)^  a  collection  was  made  by  Anselm  of 
Laon  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Both 
tl  esc  works  were  printed  together  about  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  4  vols.  fol. ;  they  have  often 
been  reprinted  since,  with  the  commentary  of 
Lyra.  Other  glossaries  are  those  of  Peter  the 
[x>mhard  on  the  Psalms,  Par.  1 535 ;  of  Hugo  and 
S.  Caro,  Posiilla  in  universa  Btblia^  Vcn.  1487, 
M     [Caro].— W.  L.  A. 

GNAT  («rwMi^ ;  Vulg.  ctdex ;  Order,  diptera^ 
Linn.,  culicida,  Latr.;  occurs  Matt  xxiiL  24). 
I'be  word  xufwayff  seems  to  be  the  generic  term  for 
the  gnat  among  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  under 
which  they  included  several  species^  as  we  use  the 
word  'fly,*  and  *  /AeAy;*  though  they  give  distinct 
names  to  some  species,  as  the  word  (rip4^tf  etc. 
Rosenmiiiler  observes  that  the  irwycinrcs  of  the 
Greeks  seem  to  be  the  ephemera  of  Linnaeus 
(apud  Bochart,  vol.  ill  p.  444,  4to,  Leips.  1793- 
96) .  Aristotle  gives  the  name  to  a  species  whose 
larvae  are  bred  in  the  lees  of  wine,  which  is  then 
called  the  culex  vinanus  (Hist.  An.  5,  19).  Pliny 
also  refers  to  various  species  of  gnats  :  '  varia  sunt 
culicum  genera '  {Hist  Nat.  xL  35).  *  Alii  ex 
ficis,  ficarii  dicti'  (ibid.)  *  Alii  ex  aceto  nascuntur' 
(ibid.)  '  Sunt  etiam  qui  vocantur  muliones.  Alii 
centrime*  (xvil  27).  We  ourselves  recognise  se- 
veral kinds  under  the  common  name,  as  gall  gnats, 
horse,  wh&^t,  winter  (sec  also  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.^ 
Dtptera,  Culex).  Our  Saviour^s  allusion  to  the 
gnat  is  a  kind  of  proverb,  either  in  use  in  his  time, 
or  invented  by  himself,  *  Blind  guides,  who  strain 
out  a  gnat,  and  swallow  down  [^//,  as  we  say]  a 
cameL'  He  adopts  the  antithesis  of  the  smallest 
insect  to  the  largest  animal^  and  applies  it  to  those 
who  are  superstitiously  anxious  in  avoiding  small 
faults,  yet  do  not  scruple  to  commit  the  greatest 
sins.  The  typographioil  error,  *  strain  cU  a  gnat,' 
first  found  its  way  into  King  James's  translation, 
161 1.  It  is  'strain  out'  in  the  previous  transla- 
tions. The  custom  of  filtering  wine,  among  the 
Jews,  for  this  purpose,  was  founded  on  the  prohi- 
bition of  *  all  flymg,  creeping  things '  being  used 
for  food,  excepting  the  saltatorii  (Lev.  xi.  23). 
The  custom  seems  alluded  to  by  the  Sept,  which, 
in  Amos  vi.  6,  reads  ^}i\iatL€9w  oZirav,  '  filtered 
wine,'  a  passage  having  a  similar  scope.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  eatmg  a  gnat  incurred  scourg- 
ing or  exconmiunication.— J.  F.  D. 

GNOSTIC,  GNOSTICISM.  The  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  appearing  as  a  Divine  message,  in 
which  is  announced  God's  phm  of  reconciling  sin- 
ners unto  Himself,  necessarily  assumes  a  position 
of  exdusiveness.  It  is  not,  one  religion  among 
the  many,  the  religion  of  a  nation  or  a  class ;  it 
is  the  only  religion  which  God  will  acknowledge, 
or  by  which  men  can  be  benefited,  and  as  such 
it  claims  the  submission  of  all  men  alike.  Such 
pretepsions  unavoidably  brought  it,  when  it  first 
app^red,  into  direct  antagonism  with  all  existing 
reli^ous  systems — with  Judaism  as  well  as  with  the 
various  forms  of  heathen  belief  and  worship.  Be- 
tween it  and  them  there  could  be  no  peace — no 
righteous  or  stable  compromise. 


As  often  happens,  however,  though  the  funda- 
mental and  formative  principles  of  the  opposing 
systems  were  utterly  incapable  of  reconciliation, 
the  boundary-line  between  them  came  ere  long  to 
be  somewhat  obscurely  defined,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  border  territory,  so  to  speak,  arose,  on 
which  it  was  attempted  to  effect  the  compromise 
which  the  inherent  antagonism  of  the  systems  ren- 
dered it  hopeless  to  attempt  in  the  interior.  Thus, 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity  there  lay  a  border 
land  which  was  occupied  by  the  Judaising  teachers, 
against  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  so  frequently  and 
energetically  writes  in  his  epistles,  and  at  a  later 
period  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites.  The  bor- 
der land  between  Christianity  and  Heathenism  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Gnostic  sects. 

The  aim  of  Gnosticism  was  to  complete  Chris- 
tianity so  as  to  render  it  a  perfect  solution  of  the 
great  world-problem — the  relation  of  the  finite  to 
the  Infinite,  of  the  relative  and  dependent  to  the 
absolute  and  self-existent.  For  tnis  purpose  its 
teachers,  borrowed  partly  from  the  speculations  ot 
the  Western  schools  of  philosophy,  esp>ccia]ly  that 
of  the  later  Platonists,  and  partly  from  the  reveries 
of  the  Eastern  theosophists  ;  and  these  elements 
they  sought  to  incorporate  with  Christianity,  so  as 
to  work  up  a  complete  and  congruous  scheme  of 
religio- philosophic  speculation.  The  different 
sources  from  which  these  speculatists  drew  their 
materials  determined  their  division  into  two  great 
classes, — the  Alexandrian  and  the  Syrian  Gnostics ; 
in  the  former  of  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Grecian 
philosophy  predominated ;  in  the  latter,  those  of 
the  Parsee  or  Dualistic  theosophy  prevailed.  Diffe- 
rences of  a  less  general  kind  divided  them  into 
many  subordinate  sects  (Mosheim,  De  rebus  Chris- 
tiauorum  ante  Constantin.  Mag. ,  p.  333,  ff. ;  Matter, 
Histoire  du  Gnosticisme ;  Neander,  Church  J/ist,, 
ii.  42,  ff.  ;  Gieseler,  Church  Hist.  i.  134,  ff  ;  Hase, 
Hist,  of  the  Churchy  sec  76  ;  I^wald,  Commettt. 
de  Doctr.  Gnostica^  Heidelb.  1818 ;  Art.  Gnosis 
by  Jacobi  in  Herzog  Encycl.  v.  204 ;  Domer,  De- 
velopment of  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  i.  184,  ff.) 

It  does  not  form  any  part  of  the  design  of  this 
work  to  furnish  detailed  accounts  of  systems  of 
speculative  opinion  ;  and  the  Gnostics  are  notice<l 
here  simply  because  the  question  has  been  mooted 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  their  doctrines  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  N.'T.  As  preparatory  to  this  in- 
quiry, therefore,  it  may  sufnce  to  state  briefly  the 
fundamental  principles  common  to  all  the  Gnostic 
sects,  and  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from 
the  Christians  generally. 

Gnosticism  rested  on  three  fundamental  data  : — 
I.  The  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  entirely  un- 
connected with  matter  and  incapable  of  being 
affected  by  it  ;  2.  The  existence  of  a  primal 
matter,  (JX17,  entirely  independent  of  God,  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  principle  of  evil,  antithetic  to 
him  ;  3.  The  existence  of  some  being  intermediate 
between  these  two.  Given  these  data  the  problem 
which  it  set  itself  to  solve  was  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  especially  for 
the  place  which  evil  holds  in  it  This  problem  it 
solved  after  the  following  fashion  : — The  interme- 
diate being  reveals  God,  and  so  stands  related  to 
him  ;  he  also  has  contact  with  matter,  and  so 
becomes  the  drffuovpySSf  or  world-creator.  As  the 
world  thus  created  is  the  product  of  a  good  being, 
but  is  made  out  of  the  evil  i>rinciple,   0X17,  it  is 
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necessarily  a  mixture  of  good  with  evil,  and  that 
under  the  condition  of  the  good  being  imprisoned, 
cribbed,  confined,  by  the  evil  from  which  it  strug- 
gles to  get  free.  This  struggle  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  deliverance  by  a  higher  power,  and  that  of  a 
redemption.  Here,  again,  the  agency  of  the  inter- 
mediate being  comes  into  request ;  but  the  diffi- 
oilty  occurs.  If  the  Demiurge  could  not  at  first 
make  a  world  free  from  evil,  how  can  he  extricate 
the  good  from  the  evil  in  the  world  which  be  has 
made  ?  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  intermediate 
being,  ceasing  to  be  viewed  as  a  monad,  is  con- 
ceived as  an  aggregate  of  beings,  of  which  the 
Demiurge  is  the  lowest,  the  least  perfect,  the 
feeblest ;  whilst  a  series  df  ascending  beings,  iwd,- 
fieit  or  aUjPtSf  rise  up  to  the  \iyos  and  the  yoi/r, 
in  whom  are  found  the  revelation  of  God  and  the 
redemption  of  the  good  from  the  evil,  and  espe- 
cially of  human  spirits  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
0X17.  lliese  general  conceptions  pervade  all  the 
Gnostic  system,  though  they  are  very  differently 
construed  and  compoundea  by  different  sects, 
according  as  emanistic  or  dualistic  notions  pre- 
dominated, according  to  the  temperament  and 
genius  of  the  founder  of  them,  and  according  as  he 
stood  nearer  to  the  heathen,  the  Jewish,  or  the 
Christian  point  of  view.  With  the  Christian 
revelation  this  system  of  speculation  connected 
itself  thus  : — It  accepted  the  view  given  in  the 
Bible  of  God  as  One,  invisible,  unsearchable, 
infinite,  eternal ;  it  regarded  Satan  as  the  source  of 
evil  embodied  in  the  0X17 ;  it  represented  the  God 
of  Judaism  as  the  Demiurge  by  whom  the  world 
had  been  created  ;  and  it  recognised  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  highest  of  the  Aeons,  by  whom,  along 
with  another  Aeon,  the  TPfvfxa,  the  sold  of  man  is 
redeemed  and  restored  to  unity  with  God,  perfect 
light  with  perfect  light.  It  is  in  the  scnool  of 
Valentinus  tnat  we  find  the  most  complete  develop- 
ment of  these  notions.  Those  who  accepted  them 
boasted  that  they  had  found  the  true  7y(i)<rtr  which 
the  Christ  had  left  to  his  genuine  followers,  and 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  penetrate  into 
divine  truth  far  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
abode  by  the  mere  x/crrcs,  or  belief  of  the  written 
word  ;  and  hence  the  name  they  assumed. 
Gnostics. 

Christianity  has  its  yvQait  as  well  as  its  ir/cr- 
rtf ,  but  it  is  not  of  the  sort  in  which  these  specula- 
tists  and  dreamers  prided  themselves,  oy  the 
careful  and  well  directed  exploration  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture,  by  the  orderly  classification  of  its 
doctrines,  by  the  due  development  of  the  system  of 
truth  it  unfolds,  and  by  the  reconciliation  of  this 
with  the  great  moral  truths  which  are  anterior  to 
all  written  revelation  ;  a  real  and  legitimate  Chris- 
tian Gnosis  may  be  evolved.  But  to  attempt  this 
by  means  of  an  incorporation  of  Scriptural  truth 
with  mere  human  theories  or  £uicies,  is  to  pursue  a 
sure  course  towards  a  real  irfvtacUij  a  state  of  intel- 
lectual and  religious  confusion  in  which  there  can 
be  nothing  Christian  but  the  name.  Against  such 
an  attempt,  presuming  it  to  have  been  made  in 
their  day,  we  may  l^  sure  the  apostles  would 
direct  their  strenuous  efforts.  But  Ttku  such  an 
attempt  made  in  their  day  ?  were  such  speculative 
perversions  of  Christian  truth  among  the  neresies  of 
the  apostolic  age  ?  This  is  the  question  which,  in 
the  interests  of  Biblical  Science,  we  propose  now 
to  consider. 

I'hat  Gnostic  sects,  such  as  \vc  find  existing  in 


the  2d  century,  existed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
or  that  Gnosticism  had  under  any  form  reached  that 
point  of  systematic  development  which  it  exhibits 
m  the  system  of  Valentinus  or  even  in  that  of  Ba- 
silides  or  Satuminus  ;  are  positions  which  are  now 
universally  abandoned  as  untenable.  Nor  is  the 
opinion  tnat  any  of  the  N.  T.  books  was  written 
especially  to  refute  Gnostic  doctrines,  and  prevent 
their  growth  in  the  church,  maintained  by  any  who 
hold  these  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  those 
whose  names  they  bear.  The  question,  however, 
still  remains  open,  whether  there  may  not  be  in 
the  sacred  writings  allusions  to  doctrines  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  at  a  later  period  assumed 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Gnostic  systems. 

In  the  outset  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  occur- 
rence of  such  allusions  is  not  an  improbable  thing. 
We  are  unable  to  trace  Gnosticism  to  its  source  ; 
but  the  tendency  which  it  represents  is  one  which 
maybe  observed  both  in  heathenism  and  in  Judaism; 
ana  in  all  probability  speculations  of  this  sort  were 
rife  in  many  quarters  where  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  If  so,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  might  come  with  their  penii- 
cious  influence  across  the  sphere  of  the  apostles' 
working,  and  by  thereby  attracting  their  attention 
call  forth  from  them  words  of  censure  or  warning. 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  preliminary  pro- 
babilities to  inquire  into  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case,  it  must  be  confessed  that  considerable  doubt 
hangs  over  the  position  that  the  N.  T.  writings 
contain  any  allusions  to  Gnostic  speculations.  On 
the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  (Om/.  Hot,  ill  11)  and 
Theodoret  (Haret.  Fab,  ii.  3),  we  may  believe  that 
Cerinthus  was  a  contemporary  of  St.  John,  and 
propagated  his  erroneous  doctrines  in  Asia  Minor  ; 
and  though  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  story  of 
their  encounter  in  the  public  bath  at  Ephesus 
(Iren.  ill.  3 ;  comp.  Lardner,  CndibilUy^  pt.  2, 
ch.  vi.,  fvSris,  11.  86,  ed.  1788),  it  is  not  impro- 
.bable  that  the  apostle  may  have  known  Cerinthus, 
and  may  have  encountered  some  that  were  affected 
by  his  doctrines.  All  this,  however,  will  not 
prtwe  that  either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  his  Epbtles 
the  apostle  has  directly  refeni*d  to  these  doctrines^ 
Nor  can  this  be  proved  from  the  use  by  him  of 
such  terms  as  X^yos,  ^$,  fiwayivfit,  etc,  terms  of 
great  importance  in  the  systems  of  the  Gnostics ; 
for  these  terms  have  their  own  proper  significance 
in  the  apostle^s  writings  ;  they  are  repeatedly  used 
by  him  m  a  way  not  only  different  from,  but  op- 
posed to  that  in  which  the  Gnostics  used  them — 
as,  £r.  gr,y  in  the  case  of  X670S  and  fu»«0Ycin)t, 
both  of  which  terms  St.  John  applies  to  Jesus  (i. 
18),  whilst  Cerinthus  taught  that  God  b^ot  the 
Monogenes  and  the  latter  the  Logos;  and  the 
use  of  some  of  them  by  the  later  Gnostics  in  a 
Johannine  sense  is  much  more  probably  to  be 
traced  to  their  having  borrowed  them  irom  Sl 
John  than  to  his  having  taken  them  from  them. 
The  only  legitimate  proof  of  the  existence  of  direct 
references  to  Gnostic  views  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  is  furnished  by  the  adduction  of  passages 
which  cannot  be  explained  without  supposmg  such 
a  reference,  or  which  are  bef/er  explained  on  that 
hypothesis  than  on  any  other.  The  former  gives 
the  conclusion  a  very  nigh,  the  latter  a  very  con« 
sidemble  degree  of  prolMibility. 

Applying  this  test  to  the  so-called  prologue  to 
St.  John's  Gospel,  the  only  part  of  that  bo<^k 
where  such  allusions  can  be  su]»jx>sed  to  exist,  and 
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lo  his  Epistles,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  no 
allusion  to  sentiments  properly  Gnostic,  as  distin- 
^ished  from  such  as  are  simply  Doketic,  can  be 
substantiated  as  occurring  in  the  v/ritings  of  that 
apostle.  In  the  Epistles  some  utterances  are  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  constrain  us  to  believe  that  the  apostle 
had  in  his  eye  some  who  were  seeking  to  spread 
doketic  views  among  the  Christians  ;  comp.  I  Ep. 
L  I ;  ii  22  ;  iv.  2,  3 ;  v.  6;  2  £p.  ver.  7.  It  cannot 
be  proved,  however,  that  the  prologue  to  the  Gos- 
pel has  any  polemic^  reference.  It  is  true  that  its 
statements  stand  opposed  to  many  of  the  Gnostic 
doctrines ;  but  they  stand  opposed  no  less  to  many 
doctrines  which  are  not  Gnostic,  such  as  Arian 
and  Humanitarian  representations  of  our  Saviour^s 
person';  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  as  reasonably 
argued,  that  St  John  had  the  followers  of  Anus 
and  our  modem  Unitarians  in  view  when  he  wrote 
his  prologue,  as  that  he  had  the  Gnostics.  The 
obvious  truth  is,  that  all  parts  of  Saipture  which 
set  forth  divine  verities  must  stand  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  those  by  whom  these  are  denied.  In 
Holy  Scripture,  consequently,  lies  the  confutation 
of  all  heresy  ;  but  it  was  not  for  this  that  it  was 
for  the  most  part  written.  Its  primary  design  is  to 
set  forth  the  truth  for  the  salvation  of  men  and  the 
edification  of  the  church  ;  and  if,  in  aiming  at 
this  end,  its  writers  utter  what  is  found  to  condemn 
opinions  held  by  men,  that  may  be  the  result 
merely  of  the  essential  oppugnancy  of  truth  to 
error,  and  cannot  of  itself  be  held  to  prove  that 
the  writer  had  these  opinions  specially  in  his  view 
when  he  wrote.  In  the  case  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
the  number  of  errors  its  statements  confute  is  such 
that  there  is  hardly  a  heretical  sect  known  to  the 
ancients  against  which  it  has  not  been  supposed 
to  be  directed. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid,  by  those  who  attribute 
to  St.  John  an  anti-gnostic  polemic,  on  his  use  of 
the  term  \6yos  as  applied  to  our  Lord.  The  ar- 
gument here  is  that  John  took  this  word  from  the 
Gnostic  teachers  and  applied  it  to  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  sets  forth  as  tne  true  Logos.  But  is  it 
certain  that  the  word  could  come  to  John  from  no 
other  source  than  the  Gnostics  T  We  know  that 
it  occurs  constantly,  though  not  in  a  personal 
sense,  in  the  writings  of  Philo  ;  and  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  we  know  that  the  Jews  did,  in 
a  personal  sense,  speak  of  the  ^H  K^D^D  (Memra  de 

Yeya\  or  Word  of  Jehovah  (Bertholdt,  Christolof^ 
ymUtorum,  p.  94-96).  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  the  term  found  its  way  among  the  Christians, 
amidst  whom  John  wrote,  from  this  source,  than 
from  heathen  speculation  ?  Besides,  is  it  credible 
that  had  St.  John  borrowed  this  term  from  the 
Gnostics  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  in  a  very 
different  sense  (for  the  concept  of  the  Logos  by  the 
apostle  is  entirely  different  from  the  Gnostic  con- 
cept of  the  Logos),  he  would  have  omitted  dis- 
tinctly to  intimate  the  existence  of  such  difference  ? 
Was  not  this  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  in- 
struct?— ^just  as  we  find  in  our  own  day  the  con- 
vene course  followed  by  many  who  employ  N.  T. 
phraseology  to  convey  opinions  which  the  N.  T. 
does  not  teach  (Luthardt,  Das  ybAann.  Evang.^ 
etc.,  i  221,  ft ;  Schott,  Isagoge,  p.  141). 

Turning  to  the  writings  of  St  Paul  we  are  met 
by  severafpassages  in  those  epistles  which  he  wrote 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  especially  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  the  Colossians,  and  the  Pastoral 


Epistles,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  direct 
allusions  to  Gnostic  speculation.  That  the  writer 
of  these  epistles  had  in  view  certain  errorists  by 
whom  the  Christians  were  in  danger  of  being  led 
astray,  and  that  many  of  his  statements  .were 
directed  against  these,  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  clearly  made  out  that  their 
errors  belonged  to  parties  holding  what  may  be 
called  Gnostic  views  in  the  sense  of  that  term  as 
commonly  used.  Still  less  is  there  any  ground  for 
the  assumption  on  which  some  have  sought  to 
wield  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  these 
epistles,  that  they  contain  sentiments  borrmoed 
from  the  Gnostic  schools  of  the  2d  century.  The 
utter  futility  of  this,  it  needs  only  a  glance  at  the 
passages  adduced  in  support  of  it  to  show.  In 
Eph.  L  21  and  Col.  L  10,  we  have  a  series  of  ex- 
istences intermediate  between  God  and  the  world 
that  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Gnostic  repre- 
sentation of  dt/rdfietf  or  a/wftf.  When  more  closely 
looked  at,  however,  this  enumemtion  will  be  found 
to  have  more  of  a  Judseistic  than  of  a  Gnostic 
character ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  a  mere  rhetorical 
amplification  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (comp.  Rom. 
viii.  38,  39).  That  there  is  an  angelic  hierarchy 
is  a  Biblical  doctrine  older  than  the  N.  T.,  and  one, 
therefore,  which  may  be  referred  to  by  the  N.  T. 
writers  without  supposing  them  to  allude  to  extra- 
Christian  sects  or  speculations.  In  Eph.  ii.  7, 
iii.  21,  the  apostle  uses  the  expression  a/wfc?,  but 
in  a  sense  which  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  intermediate  beings.  In 
Eph.  ii.  2  the  cXii¥  is  personified,  and  this  is  said 
to  be  a  Gnostic  representation  ;  but  is  it  more  so 
there  than  in  Rom.  xii.  2,  where  we  have  exactly 
the  same  expression  ?  or  than  in  Luke  xvi.  8, 
where  oXCiv  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  person  ?  or 
than  in  i  Cor.  ii.  6  and  other  passages  ?  The 
use  of  'iF\i\fMHixx  (Eph.  i.  23  ;  Col.  i.  19  ;  ii.  9) 
'has  also  been  adduced  as  indicating  allusion  to 
Gnostic  ideas ;  but  irXi^pcu^  is  a  genuine  Greek 
word  which  was  as  free  to  the  apostle  as  to 
the  Gnostics,  and  which  he  uses  in  these  pas- 
sages to  express  a  purely  Christian  idea,  viz.,  the 
possession  by  Jesus  of  the  fulness  or  complement 
of  the  divine  perfections ;  just  as  he  uses  it  else- 
where in  the  former  of  these  epistles  (Eph.  i.  23 ; 
iii.  19 ;  iv.  13)  to  denote  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  Christ  or  the  completeness  of  the  blessing  which 
believers  may  expect  through  Christ  Another 
Gnostic  allusion  has  been  found  in  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  as  set  forth  in  Eph.  v.  22,  ff. ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  this  passage  which  may  not  be  gathered 
from  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture  on  this  head, 
and  which  is  not  substantially  asserted  in  i  Cor. 
xi.  3.  In  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  church  (Eph. 
V.  24-33),  Baur  discovers  a  Gnostic  Syzygy ;  as  if 
this  representation  did  not  pervade  Scnpture  !  as 
if,  beyond  the  mere  figure  of  marriage,  there  was 
the  remotest  resemblance  between  the  union  which 
the  apostle  sets  forth  and  the  Syzygiae  of  the 
Gnostics !  As  respects  the  use  of  such  terms  as  coiAa^ 
fiwrr/fpioPf  7ni>(r(S,  ^(i)f,  (TKorla^  etc.,  it  may  suffice 
to  say  they  are  no  more  Gnostic  as  they  occur  in 
these  epistles  than  as  they  occur  elsewhere  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  that,  if  there  was  any  borrowing  in  the 
case,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  Gnostics  bor- 
rowed from  the  vmler  of  the  epistles,  than  that  the 
writer  of  the  epistles  borrowed  from  them. 

The  chief  of  the  allied  Gnostic  references  in 
the  pastoral  epistles  are  to  be  found  in  the  tivBoi 
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and  yeptaXaylai  of  x  Tim.  i.  4;  iv.  7;  Tit.  iiL  9; 
in  the  ascetic  notions  referred  to  I  Tim.  iv.  3 ;  and 
in  the  declaration  that  the  resurrection  was  past 
already  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  That  these  refer  to  some 
speculative  and  theosophic  notions  by  which  the 
simplicity  of  the  faith  was  endangered,  seems  clear 
from  the  tone  of  the  apostles*  remarks ;  but  it  is 
not  in  any  degree  made  certain  by  this,  that  these 
were  such  as  afterwards  distinguished  the  Gnostic 
schools.  It  is  not  probable  that  had  the  writer 
had  in  view  such  speculations  as  those  of  Basilides, 
Valentinus,  or  Marcion,  he  would  have  applied  to 
them  such  a  term  as  7/xxi&de<r,  which  conveys 
the  idea  not  so  much  of  error  as  of  imbecility. 
When,  moreover,  we  advert  to  the  epithet  ydtiucai, 
as  applied  to  the  /idxai  which  the  writer  denounces 
(Tit  iii.  9),  we  shall  probably  see  cause  to  attri- 
bute a  Jewish  source  to  the  errors  by  which  the 
Christians  were  assailed;  especially  as  the  writer 
expressly  describes  those  whom  he  opposes  as 
*  they  of  the  circumcision,'  and  cautions  his  readers 
against  Jewish  myths  (Tit.  L  lo,  14). 

Drawing  our  information  from  the  epistles  them- 
selves as  to  the  views  and  tendencies  by  which  the 
false  teachers  {ircpoMaxFKdXot)  alluded  to  in  them 
were  characterised,  it  appears  that  they  boasted 
of  a  ^Xoffwfda,  which  the  apostle  stigmatises  as  a 
jccKJ)  dirdrriy  an  empty  cheat  (Col.  il  8),  and  a 
yyQffit,  which  he  denounces  with  eoual  decisive- 
ness as  \l/€vBu>yvfi<»f  falsely  called  (i  Tim.  vi  20). 
This  they  pretended  to  have  derived  from  trad'.tion 
(Col.  ii.  8),  and  presented  in  the  form  sometimes  of 
myth,  sometimes  of  speculative  discussion  (i  Tim. 
VL  3-5;  Tit  iii.  9).  They  held  by  Jewish  rites  and 
ordinances  (CoL  ii.  il,  16;  i  Tim.  i  7);  followed 
and  enjoined  ascetic  courses  (20-23 »  *  Tim.  iv.  1-7), 
and  propagated  their  errors  under  a  specious  guise 
of  sanctity  (Col.  iL  23 ;  i  Tim.  iv.  2 ;  2  Tim.  iiL  6). 
They  pretended  to  a  superior  knowledge  of  God  (Tit 
L  16) ;  they  held  worship  to  be  due  to  angels,  and  pro- 
bably assigned  to  Christ,  as  the  Logos,  the  place  of 
d/>xfi77cXoi ;  they  taught  that  the  resurrection  was 
already  past  (2  Tim.  ii.  18) ;  and  they  may  also  have 
held  doctrines  opposed  to  the  absoluteness  of  the 
divine  essence,  the  universality  of  the  divine  scheme 
of  redemption,  the  reality  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  exclusiveness  of  his  mediatorial  office,  and 
may  have  stigmatised  child-bearing  as  deriving  a 
taint  from  standing  connected  with  matter,  the  es- 
sentially evil;  so  as  to  lead  the  apostle  to  make 
such  pointed  statements  as  we  have  in  i  Tim.  i. 
17 ;  iL  4,  6,  15  ;  iii  16 ;  iv.  10 ;  vl  15,  16,  etc. 
Whether  we  conclude  that  they  held  an  emanation- 
doctrine  similar  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  Mons^ 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  meaning  we  attach 
lo  the  yeveaXoryiai  to  which  they  were  addicted. 
By  scjme  these  are  held  to  be  the  Jewish  family 
registers,  by  others  gradations  of  existences  like 
the  iEons.  There  are  difficulties  attaching  to  both 
views.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  authority  for  understanding  y€P€a- 
\oyla  in  the  sense  of  a  series  of  beings  of  different 
grades  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  want 


*The  language  of  Tertul  Han  {adv.  Valeniiafuys^  sec. 
3)  and  of  Irenxus  {H^er.  i.  i,  sub  init ),  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  such.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  latter  intends 
any  reference  to  the  Gnostic  ajons  at  all ;  and  the 
former  simply  states  his  opinion^  that  one  looking  at 
the  multitudinous  names  and  combinations  in  the 
Gnostic  systems  would  be  constrained  to  believe 


of  any  traceable  connection  between  the  genealogi- 
cal rolls  of  the  Tews  and  doctrinal  errors  on  the 
part  of  those  who  attached  importance  to  them. 
In  this  uncertainty  no  help  can  be  obtained  from 
the  application  by  the  apostle  of  die  epithet  dre/i- 
dpTOi  to  the  7ciicaXoY(ai  of  which  he  speaks,  for 
whether  we  take  this  in  the  sense  of  limitless^  end- 
less^ or  in  the  sense  of  useless^  profitless  {firm,  ripai 
fiyiSh  ^oi/o-eu  ^  o68h  xp^'M^y  Chrysostom,  in  loc. ), 
it  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  Jewish  rolls  or  to 
the  Gnostic  seonology.  On  the  whole,  the  prefer- 
ence seems  due  to  the  latter  of  the  opinions  above 
noted  (comp.  Neander,  Apost.  Zeit. ,  p.  422,  £ng. 
Tr.  i.  340). 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  predominant 
Jewish  element  in  these  doctrines.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  type  as  the  Judaism  which  the 
apostle  opposes  in  other  of  his  writings,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  for  instance.  Tliere  it  was  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  tradition  which  occupied  the 
foreground ;  here  it  is  philosophy  and  speculation. 
In  the  one  case  what  tne  apostle  resisted  was  the 
attempt  to  force  upon  Christianity  the  '  beggarly 
elements*  (rroixd  orotxcta)  of  a  defunct  economy  ; 
in  the  other,  what  he  resisted  was  the  attempt  to 
mix  up  with  the  pure  truth  of  the  gospel  tb.e 
'worloly  elements*  {rrwx'^la  rwi  K6cftov)  of  a 
purely  human  theosophy.  In  the  latter  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  mingling  of  the  ethnic  with  the 
Jewish  speculation  {yvwrit);  and  probably  Nean- 
der  has  exactly  determined  the  position  of  these 
heretics  when  he  describes  them  as  *a  Judaizing 
sect,  in  which  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Judaizing  Gnos- 
ticism* {Apostol,  Zeitalt,^  p.  404;  £ng.  Tr.  i.325). 

The  conclusion  to  which  this  inquiry  has  brought 
us,  is,  that  whilst  there  is  no  evidence  that  Gnosti- 
cism as  it  appeared  in  the  2d  century  was  known 
to  the  apostles,  and  whilst  the  teachers  of  error 
against  whom  they  had  to  contend  came  from  the 
side  of  Judaism,  there  were  in  their  doctrines  the 
germs  both  of  Doketic  and  Gnostic  speculation ;  so 
that  when  these  systems  came  into  vogue,  the 
Christians  found  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  the 
most  suitable  weapons  with  which  to  oppose  them 
(Michaelis,  £<Wa/.  i^fx.  N,  71,  sec  160 ;  Tittmann, 
De  Vesttgiis  Gnosticorum  in  N.  T.  frustra  qmr- 
si//s.  Lips.  1773  f  Scherer,  De  Gnosticis  oui  in 
N.  T,  impugnari  dicuntur^  Ai^.  1841  ;  Hilde- 
brand, /%//.  Gnostica  originesy  Ber.  1839;  Bohmer, 
Isagogtin  Epist,  ad  Coloss,^  Ber.  1829  ;  Burton, 
Heresies  of  the  Aposiol,  Age,  Works,  vol  iii. ;  Baur, 
Die  sogenannten  Pastoralbtiefe  des  Ap,  Paulus 
Krit,  untersucht,  Tiib.  1835  ;  Schott,  Isagoge  CriL 
in  N.  T,y  plur.  locc  ;  Matthies,  Erkldr.  der  Fas- 
toralbr.,  Greifsw.  1840 ;  Lange,  AposL.  Zeitalt,  i. 
1 1 7- 145). —W.  L.  A. 

GOAD.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  translated  by 
this  term  in  the  A.  V. 

(!•)  "^xiyOt  derived  from  HOP,  to  teach,  an  in- 

strument  to  guide  oxen  and  keep  them  in  the  right 
track;  the  word  occurs  only  in  Judg.  iii.  31  ;  the 
Septuagint  renders  it  dporpiroii,  and  the  V^ulgate 
zwuere,  a  ploughshare.  Though  this  is  not  a  cor- 
rect interpretation,  yet  doubtless  the  pointed  iron 
which  armed  the  plough  might,  without  difficulty, 
be  converted  into  a  formidable  weapon ;  and  this 


*  has  esse  fabulas  et  genealogias  indeterminatas'  of 
the  apostle. 
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easy  adaptation  of  agricultural  implements  to  war- 
like purposes  will  account  for  the  despotic  interdict 
laid  upon  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines,  I  Sam. 
xiii.  19,  20  (Kitto,  Daily  Bible  Illustrations^  il 
341).  Maundrell  noticed  that  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  the  goads  were  eight  feet  long,  and  at  the 
larger  end  six  inches  in  circumference.  At  the 
lesser  end  they  were  armed  with  a  sharp  point  of 
iron  for  driving  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  with  a 
small  spade  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy, 
for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay.  *  I  am 
confident,'  he  says,  •  tlSit  whoever  should  see  one 
of  these  instruments  would  judge  it  to  be  not  less 
fit,  perhaps  fitter,  than  a  sword  for  such  an  execu- 
tion' as  that  related  in  Judg.  iiu  31  {jfotimey  from 
AkppOy  etc.,  Lond.  1810,  p.  149).  Buckingham 
gives  a  similar  description  ( Travds  in  Palestine, 
Lond.  1822,  vol.  L  91). 
(2  )  pTl  occurs  only  in  I  Sam.  xiii.  21  (dp^xa- 

¥t»,  LXX.  ;  stimulum,  Vulg.)  and  Eccl.  xii.  il 
(/3<M/jccrrpa,  LXX. ;  stimuli,  Vulg.)  Kimchi  and 
other  Jewish  writers  consider  this  word  simply  to 

mean  the  point  or  head  of  the  1D^  (Gesenius, 
Thesaurus,  p.  349). — J.  E.  R. 

GOAT.  [Akko  ;  Attudim  ;  Ez ;  Gedi  ;  J.\AL ; 
Sa'IR;  TsAPHIR.] 

GOAT,  SCAPE.  A  reference  to  this  head  is 
made  under  the  article  Azazel,  The  article  is  re- 
tained as  presenting  the  view  of  Hengstenberg. 

It  appears  to  llcngstenberg  that  an  Egyptian 
reference  must  necessarily  be  acknowledged  in 
the  ceremony  of  the  Great  Atonement  day ;  and 
in  order  to  establish  this  reference,  he  first  en- 
deavours to  substantiate  his  view  of  the  meaning  of 

the  word  TTKTPi  Azazel ;  which  is,  that  it  desig- 
nates Satan.  But  this  notion  can  only  be  plac^ 
in  a  right  point  of  view  by  taking  a  general  survey 
of  the  whole  rite,  in  order  to  point  out  definitely 
the  position  which  Azazel  holds  in  it. 

The  account  of  this  remarkable  ceremony  is 
contained  in  Lev.  xvL 

First,  in  verses  i-io,  the  general  outlines  are 
given  ;  and  then  follows,  in  verses  11,  sq.,  the  ex- 
planation of  separate  points.  It  is  of  no  small 
importance  for  the  interpretation  that  this  arrange- 
ment, which  has  been  recognised  by  few  interpre- 
ters, should  be  clearly  understood.  Aaron  first 
offers  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and 
his  house.  He  then  takes  a  firepan  full  of  coals 
from  the  altar,  with  fragrant  incense,  and  goes 
within  the  vaiL  There  he  puts  the  incense  on  the 
fire  before  the  Lord,  and  *the  cloud  of  the  in- 
cense' (the  embodied  prayer)  covers  the  mercy- 
seat  which  is  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  that 
he  die  not.  Aaron  then  takes  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  and  sprinkles  it  seven  times  before  the 
mercy-seat.  After  he  has  thus  completed  the  ex- 
piation for  himself,  he  proceeds  to  the  expiation 
for  the  people.  He  takes  two  he-goats  for  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  children  of  Israel  (xvl  5).  These 
he  pbces  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  ta- 
bernacle (xvi.  7).  He  casts  lots  upon  them  ;  one 
lot  *  for  the  Lord '  and  one  lot  *  for  Azazel  *  (xvl 
8).  The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  for  the  Lord  fell 
(xvi.  9)  he  offers  for  a  sin-offering,  brings  the 
blood  within  the  vail,  and  does  with  it  as  with 
the  blood  of  the  bullock.  In  this  way  is  the 
sanctuary  purified  from  the  defilements  of  the  child- 


ren of  Israel,  their  transgressions,  and  all  their 
sins,  so  that  the  Lord,  the  holy  one  and  pure,  can 
continue  to  dwell  there  with  them.  After  the  ex- 
piation is  completed,  the  second  goat,  on  which 
fell  the  lot  for  Azazel,  is  brought  forward  (xvi.  10). 
He  is  first  placed  before  the  Lord  to  absolve  him 

(Ivy  ^M/)«  Then  Aaron  lays  his  hands  upon  his 
head,  and  confesses  over  him  the  (forgiven)  iniqui- 
ties, transgressions,  and  sins  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  puts  them  upon  his  head,  and  gives  him  to 
a  man  to  take  away,  in  order  that  he  may  l^ar 
the  sins  of  the  people  into  a  solitary  land  (xvL 
22),  into  the  desert,  for  Azazel  (xvi  10).  Then 
Aaron  offers  a  burnt-offering  for  himself,  and  one 
for  the  people. 

Now,   in  respect  to  language,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  interpreting  Azazel  as  meaning  Satan. 

That  the  Hebrew  Tty,  Azal,  corresponds  to  the 

Arabic  yj  ic»  was  long  ago  asserted  by  Bochart 

and  others,  and  is  now  generally  admitted  ;  and 

^NTPi  Azazel,  belongs  to  the  form  which  repeats 
the  second  and  third  radicals.  In  reference  to 
this  form,  Ewald  remarks  {Gramm,  sec.  333),  that 
it  expresses  general  intension,  and  that  the  idea 
of  continual,  regular  repetition,  without  interrup- 
tion, is  also  specially  expressed  by  the  repetition 
of  nearly  the  whole  word.  The  Arabic  word 
Azala  signifies  in  that  language  *  semovit,  dimovit, 
removit,  descivit ; '  in  the  passive  it  signifies  *  re- 
motus,  depositus  fuit  ; '  and  the  participle,  azul, 
means  *a  creteris  se  .sejungens.'  In  like  manner 
azal,  mazul,  denote  *semotus,  remotus,  abdicatus.' 
From  this  two  explanations  of  Azazel,  as  relating 
to  Satan,  may  be  educed  ;  either  *  the  apostate  * 
(from  God),  or,  *  the  one  entirely  separate. '  It  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter  that  the  signification  *  desci- 
vit *  is  only  a  derived  one,  and  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  the  abode  in  the  desert.  The  goat  is  sent 
to  Azazel  in  the  desert,  in  the  divided  land  (*  terra 
abscissa').  How  then  could  he  be  designated  by 
a  more  appropriate  name  than  *the  separate  one?' 

And  this  explanation,  as  far  as  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  concerned,  is,  in  Hengstenberg's  opinion, 
equally  free  from  any  well  grounded  objection. 
The  doctrinal  signification  of  the  symbolical  action, 
as  far  as  it  has  reference  to  Azazel,  is  this,  that 
Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  people  of  God,  cannot 
harm  those  forgiven  by  God,  but  that  they,  with 
sins  forgiven  of  God,  can  go  before  him  with  a 
light  heart,  deride  him,  and  triumph  over  him. 

The  positive  reasons  which  favour  this  explana- 
tion are  the  following  : —  .         , 

I.  The  manner  in  which  the  phrase  TtKtJ^i  *  for 

Azazel,'  is  contrasted  with  mnv»  *  for  Jehovah,* 
necessarily  requires  that  Azazel  should  denote  a 
personal  existence,  and,  if  so,  only  Satan  can  be 
m tended.  2.  If  by  Azazel,  Satan  is  not  meant, 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  lots  that  were  cast  We 
can  then  see  no  reason  why  the  decision  was  re- 
ferred to  God  ;  why  the  high-priest  did  not  simply 
assign  one  goat  for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other 
for  sending  away  into  the  desert.  The  circum- 
stance that  lots  are  cast  implies  that  Jehovah  is 
made  the  antagonist  of  a  personal  existence,  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  designed  to  exalt  the  un- 
limited power  of  Jehovah,  and  to  exclude  all 
equality  of  this  being  with  Jehovah.  3.  Azazel, 
as  a  word  of  comparatively  imfrequcnt  formation. 
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and  only  used  here,  is  best  fitted  for  the  designa- 
tion of  Satan.  In  every  other  explanation  the 
question  remains,  *  Why,  then  (as  it  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being),  is  tihe  word  formed  for  this 
occasion,  -and  why  is  it  never  found  except  here  ?* 

By  this  explanation  the  third  chapter  of  Ze- 
chariah  comes  into  a  relation  with  our  passage, 
entirely  like  that  in  which  chap.  iv.  of  the  same 
prophecy  stands  to  Exod.  xxv.  31.  Here,  as 
there,  the  Lord,  Satan,  and  the  high -priest  ap- 
pear. Satan  vrishes  by  his  accusations  to  destroy 
the  favourable  relations  between  the  Lord  and  his 
people.  The  high-priest  presents  himself  before 
the  Lord,  not  with  a  claim  of  purity,  according  to 
law,  but  laden  with  his  own  sins  and  the  sins  of 
his  people.  Here  Satan  thinks  to  find  the  safest 
occasion  for  his  attacks  ;  but  he  is  mistaken.  For- 
giveness bafHes  his  desi^;ns,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
retire  in  confusion.  It  is  evident  that  the  doctrinal 
part  of  both  passages  is  substantially  the  same,  and 
that  the  one  m  Zechariah  may  be  considered  the 
oldest  commentary  extant  upon  the  words  of 
Moses.  In  substance  we  have  the  same  doctrine 
also  in  Rev.  xii.  10,  1 1 ;  *  the  accuser  of  our 
brethren  is  cast  down,  who  accuses  them  before 
our  God  day  and  night,  and  they  overcame  him  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.* 

The  relation  in  which,  accordin|^  to  this  explana- 
tion, Satan  is  here  placed  to  the  desert,  finds  ana- 
logy in  other  passages  of  the  Bible,  where  the 
deserted  and  waste  places  appear  as  peculiarly 
the  abode  of  ^e  Evil  Spirit  See  Matt  xiL  43, 
where  the  unclean  spirit  cast  out  of  the  man  is  re- 

E resented  as  going  through  *  dry  places  ;  *  also 
,uke  viiL  27;  and  Rev.  xviii.  2,  according  to 
which  the  fallen  Babylon  is  to  be  the  dwelling  of 
all  unclean  spirits. 

To  the  reasons  already  given,  the  Egyptian  re- 
ference, which  the  rite  bears  according  to  this  ex- 
planation, may  be  added — *  a  reference  so  remark- 
able, that  no  room  is  left  for  the  thought  that  it 
has  arisen  through  false  explanation.' 

Dr.  Hengstenberg  then  proceeds  to  meet  the 
objections  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  against 
the  view  adopted  by  him — *  adopted,'  for  this  ex- 
planation is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  though  he 
has  brought  it  forward  in  greater  force  than  be- 
fore, and  with  new  illustrations. 

The  most  important  of  the  objections,  and  the 
one  which  has  exerted  the  greatest  influence,  is 
this,  that  it  gives  a  sense  which  stands  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah. 
It  IS  asked,  *  Could  an  offering  properly  be  made  to 
the  Evil  Spirit  in  the  desert,  which  the  common 
precepts  of^  religion  in  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as 
the  significance  of  the  ceremony,  entirely  oppose  7* 
To  this  Hengstenberg  answers — *Were  it  really 
necessary  to  connect  with  the  explanation  of 
Azazel  as  meaning;  Satan,  the  assumption  that 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  him,  we  should  feel  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  reasons  in 
its  favour.  But  nothing  is  easier  than  to  show  that 
this  manner  of  understanding  the  explanation  is 
entirely  arbitrary.  The  following  reasons  proVe 
that  an  offering  made  to  Azazel  cannot  be  sup- 
posed :' — 

I.  Both  the  goats  are,  in  verse  5,  taken  together 
as  forming  unitedly  one  single  offering,  which 
wholly  excludes  the  thought  that  one  of  them  was 
brought  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah,  and  the  other  to 
Azazel.     And  further,  an  offering  which  is  made 


to  a  bad  being  can  never  be  a  sin-offering.  The 
idea  of  a  sin-offering  implies  holiness,  hatred  of  sin 
in  the  being  to  whom  the  offering  is  made. 

2.  Both  the  goats  were  first  placed  at  the  door 
of  the  tabemade  of  the  congregation  before  the 
Lord.  To  him,  therefore,  they  both  belong  ;  and 
when  afterwards  one  of  them  is  sent  to  Azazel,  this 
is  done  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Jehovah, 
and  also  without  destroying  the  original  relation, 
since  the  one  sent  to  Azazel  does  not  cease  to  be- 
long to  the  Lord. 

3.  The  casting  of  lots  also  shows  that  both  these 

foats  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lord, 
'he  lot  is  never  used  in  the  O.  T.  except  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  the  decision  of  Jehovah.  So 
then,  here  also,  Jehovah  decides  which  of  the  goats 
is  to  be  offered  as  a  sin-offering,  and  which  to  be 
offered  to  Azazel. 

4.  The  goat  assigned  to  Azazel,  before  he  is  sent 
away,  is  absolved  (xvL  21).  The  act  by  which  the 
second  goat  is,  as  it  were,  identified  with  the  first, 
in  order  to  transfer  to  the  living  the  natuie  which 
the  dead  possessed,  shews  to  what  the  phrase  '  for 
a  sin-offering,'  in  verse  5,  has  reference.  The  two 
goats  (as  Spencer  had  before  observed)  became,  as 
it  were,  one  goat,  and  their  duality  rests  only  on 
the  physical  impossibility  of  making  one  goat  re- 
p^sent  the  different  points  to  be  exhibited.  Had 
it  been  possible,  in  the  circumstances,  to  restore 
life  to  the  goat  that  was  sacrificed,  this  would  have 
been  done.  The  two  goats,  in  this  connection, 
stand  in  a  relation  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the 
two  birds  in  the  purification  of  the  leprous  persons 
in  Lev.  xiv.  4,  ot  which  the  one  let  go  was  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  the  one  slain.  As  soon  as  the 
second  goat  is  considered  an  offering  to  Azazel,  the 
connection  between  it  and  the  first  ceases,  and  it 
cannot  be  conceived  why  it  was  absolved  before  it 
went  away. 

5.  According  to  verse  21,  the  already  forgiven 
sins  of  Israel  are  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  goat 
These  he  bears  to  Azazel  in  the  desert  But  where 
there  is  already  forgiveness  of  sin,  there  is  no  more 
offering. 

The  other  objections  which  have  on  different 
principles  been  made  to  this  view  are  of  less  we^t 

One  of  them,  which  alleges  the  apparent  equality 
given  under  this  explanation  to  the  claims  of  Jeho- 
vah and  of  Satan,  is  answered  by  showing  that  it 
is  rather  calculated  to  act  against  the  tendency  of 
an  ancient  people  to  entertain  that  belief,  llie  lot 
is  under  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  and  is  a  means 
of  ascertaining  his  will ;  and  not  a  mediation  be- 
tween the  two  by  an  independent  third  agency, 
which  decides  to  which  the  one  and  to  which  the 
other  shall  fall 

Another  objection,  founded  on  the  belief  that 
Satan  nowhere  appears  in  the  Pentateuch,  will  not 
in  this  country  be  deemed  to  require  much  answer. 
It  is  entertained  chiefly  by  those  who  believe  that 
the  presence  of  Satan  m  Scripture  is  owing  to  the 
influence  of  a  foreign  (Babylonian  and  Persian) 
theology  upon  Hebrew  opinions ;  and  it  is  an- 
swered by  a  reference  to  the  book  of  Job,  in  which 
Satan  appears  distinctly,  while  even  the  objectors 
admit  that  this  book  was  written  long  before  the 
assigned  influence  existed.  And  if  it  were  indeed 
necessary  to  refer  the  knowledge  of  Satan  to^  a 
foreign  influence,  it  might  be  perceived  that  quite 
as  much  is  accomplished  by  referring  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Typhon  as  to  the  Persian  Ahreman.     Hcngs- 
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tcnberg  also  points  to  the  intimations  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Satan,  which  appear  in  Gen.  iii.,  and  re- 
marks— *  From  a  theological  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  will  be  found  al- 
most impossible  that  a  dogma  which,  in  the  later 
jjcriod  of  the  revelation,  holds  so  important  a  place, 
should  not  at  least  be  referred  to  in  the  statement 
of  the  first  principles  of  that  revelation. 

After  eadiibiting  the  positive  reasons  for  this  ex- 
planation, and  disposing  of  the  objections  to  it, 
Hengstenberg  subjects  to  examination  those  among 
the  various  explanations  that  have  been  given, 
^nrhich  are  now  current ;  and  makes  out  that  they 
are  either  philologically  untenable  with  reference  to 
the  word  Azazel,  do  not  agree  with  the  context,  or 
are  unsatisfactory  in  the  result  to  which  they  con- 
duct us. 

If  it  has  been  thus  established  that  Satan  is  to 
be  understood  by  the  term  Azazel,  then,  amues 
Hengstenberg,  an  allusion  to  Egypt  in  the  whole 
rite  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  that  country  every 
bad  influence  or  power  of  nature,  and  generally 
the  bad  itself,  in  a  physical  or  ethical  respect,  was 
personified  under  the  name  of  Typhon.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  Typhon  among  the  Egyptians  is  as  old  as 
it  is  firmly  established,  Representations  of  him 
are  found  on  numerous  monuments  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs.  Herodotus  speaks  of 
Typhon  (iu  144,  156,  and  iii.  5).  But  Plutarcli 
gives  the  most  accurate  and  particular  account,  with, 
mdeed,  many  incorrect  additions. 

The  barren  regions  around  Egypt  generally  be- 
longed to  Typhon.  The  desert  was  especially 
assigned  to  him  as  his  residence,  whence  he  made 
his  wasting  inroads  into  the  consecrated  land.  '  He 
is,*  says  Creuzer,  *the  lover  of  the  degenerate 
Nephthys,  the  hostile  Libyan  desert,  and  of  the 
sea-shore.  There  is  the  kingdom  of  Typhon.  On 
the  contrary,  Egypt  the  blessed,  the  Nile-valley 
glittering  with  fresh  crops,  is  the  land  of  Isis.' 
Herodotus  ascribes  a  similar  dwelling  to  Typhon. 

By  a  strange  but  very  natural  alteration,  the 
Egyptian  sought  sometimes  to  propitiate  the  god 
whom  they  hated,  but  feared,  by  offerings,  and 
indeed  by  those  which  consisted  of  sacred  animals. 
Sometimes*  again,  when  they  supposed  that  the 
power  of  the  gods  was  prevalent  and  sustained 
them  against  him,  they  allowed  tliemselves  in  every 
species  of  mockery  and  abuse.  *The  obscured 
and  broken  power  of  Typhon,*  says  Plutarch,  *  even 
now,  in  the  convulsions  of  death,  they  seek  some- 
times to  propitiate  by  offerings,  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  him  to  &vour  them  ;  but  at  other  times, 
on  certain  festival  occasions,  they  scoff  at  and  insult 
him.  Then  they  cast  mud  at  those  who  are  of  a  red 
complexion,  and  throw  down  an  ass  from  a  preci- 
pice, as  the  Coptites  do,  because  they  suppose  that 
Typhon  was  of  the  colour  of  the  fox  and  the  ass.* 

The  most  important  passage  on  the  worship  of 
Typhon  is  found  in  De  Is.  d  Osir,  p.  380 :  *  But 
when  a  great  and  troublesome  heat  prevails,  which 
in  excess  either  brings  along  with  it  destnictive 
sickness  or  other  strange  or  extraordinary  misfor- 
tunes, the  priests  take  some  of  the  sacred  animals, 
in  profound  silence,  to  a  dark  place.  There  they 
threaten  them  first  and  terrify  them ;  and  when  the 
calamity  continues,  they  offer  these  animals  in  sacri- 
fice there.' 

Now,  the  supposition  of  a  reference  to  these  Ty- 
phonia  sacra  Hilsius  considers  as  a  profanation. 
Bat  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  reference  contended 


for  by  him  is  materially  different  from  that  adopted 
by  our  author.  The  latter  is  a  controversial  one. 
In  opposition  to  the  Egyptian  view,  which  implied 
the  necessity  of  yielding  resj^ct  even  to  bad  beings 
generally,  if  men  would  insure  themselves  against 
them,  it  was  intended  by  this  rite  to  bring  Israel  to 
the  deepest  consciousness  that  all  trouble  is  the 
punishment  of  a  just  and  holy  God,  whom  they, 
through  their  sins,  have  offended  ;  that  they  must 
reconcile  themselves  only  with  him  ;  that  when 
that  is  done,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  obtained, 
the  bad  being  can  harm  no  farther. 

How  very  natural  and  how  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  circumstances  such  a  reference  was,  is 
evident  from  the  facts  contained  in  other  passages 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  shew  how  severe  a  con- 
test the  religious  principles  of  the  Israelites  had  to 
'  undergo  with  the  religious  notions  imbibed  in 
Egypt  This  is  especially  exhibited  in  the  regula- 
tions in  Leviticus  xvii.,  following  directly  upon  the 
law  concerning  the  atonement-day,  which  prove 
that  the  Egyptian  idol-worship  yet  continued  to  be 
practised  among  the  Israelites.  The  same  thing  is 
also  evident  from  the  occurrences  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf. 

The  assumption  of  a  reference  so  specially  con- 
troversial might  indeed  be  supposed  unnecessary, 
since  in  a  religion,  which  teaches  generally  the  ex- 
istence of  a  powerful  bad  being,  the  error  here 
combated,  the  belief  that  this  being  possesses  other 
than  derived  power,  will  naturally  arise  in  those 
who  have  not  found  the  right  solution  of  the  riddle 
of  human  life  in  the  deeper  knowledge  of  human 
sinfulness. 

But  yet  the  whole  rite  has  too  direct  a  reference 
to  a  prescribed  practice  of  propitiating  the  bad 
being,  and  implies  that  former  offerings  were  made 
to  him — z.  thing  which  could  never  be  the  natural 
product  of  Israelitish  soil,  and  could  scarcely 
spring  up  there,  since  such  an  embodying  of  error 
contradicts  fundamental  principles  among  the  Israel- 
ites respecting  the  being  of  Jehovah,  which,  indeed, 
allows  the  existence  of  no  other  power  with  itself. 

And,  finally,  there  exists  here  a  peculiar  trait, 
which  in  Hengstenberg's  opinion  makes  it  certain 
that  there  is  an  Egyptian  reference,  namely,  the 
circumstance  that  the  goat  was  sent  to  Azazel  into 
the  desert.  The  special  residence  of  Typhon  was 
in  the  desert,  according  to  the  Egyptian  doctrine, 
which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  natu- 
ral condition  of  the  country.  There,  accordingly, 
is  Azazel  placed  in  our  passage,  not  in  the  belief 
that  this  was  literally  tme,  but  merely  symbolically 
(Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses). 

GOATH   (nya,    or  with   suff.,    njiyj ;    Vulg. 

Goatha\  mentioned  only  Jer.  xxxi.  39,  where  it 
apparently  denotes  some  prominent  object  which 
served  to  mark  in  one  direction  the  boundary  of 
Jerusalem  ;  but  whether  it  were  a  hill,  or  a  valley, 
or  a  pool,  is  altogether  uncertain.     In  the  Targ.  of 

Jonathan  it  is  rendered  ni>3y  Ha^B,  the  heifer' spool; 

and  this  derives  some  slight  support  from  the  pro- 
bable connection  of  the  word  with  nW  mugiit  (Ges. 

s,  v.)  In  the  Sept.  the  clause  reads  trtpiKVKKiJhir 
cerat  K^fKkifi  l^  iKXcKTuv  XC^uv.  Equally  uncertain 
b  the  position  of  the  place.  The  context  seems  to 
favour  the  conjecture  that  it  was  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  city. — S.  N. 
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GOB.  3l^,  Is.  xxxiii.  4 ;  Sept.  cUpiSat ;  Vulg. 
is  deficient ;  £ng.  locusts ;  Amos  vii.  i,  iiriyoy^ 
^plduw;  Aquila,  popdiunf  (voratrices),  locustoe, 
grasshopi^ers ;  Nah.  iii.  17,  drrAo^of,  or  drxAe- 
(ioSf  locustae,  grasshoppers.  Here  the  lexicogra- 
phers, finding  no  Hebrew  root,  resort  to  the  Arabic. 
Bochart  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  KIU,  *  to  creep 
out*  (of  the  ground),  as  the  locusts  do  in  spring. 
But  this  applies  to  the  young  of  all  species  of  locusts, 
and  his  quotations  from  Aristotle  and  Pliny  occur 
unfortunately  in  general  descriptions  of  the  locust. 

Castell  gives  another  Arabic  root  (l    ^r*^)  3K3, 

secuif,  *  to  cut  or  *  tear,*  but  this  is  open  to  a 
similar  objection.  Parkhurst  proposes  3J,  any- 
thing gibbous,  curved,  or  arched,  and  gravely  adds, 

*  the  locust  in  the  caierpiilar  state,  so  called  from 
its  shape  in  general,  or  from  its  continually  hunch- 
ing ovX  its  ^k  in  moving.*  The  Sept  word  in 
Nahum,  drrAc/3of,  may  be  shewn  to  mean  a  per- 
feet  insect  and  species.  Accordingly,  Aristotle 
speaks  of  its  parturition  and  eggs  (HisL  Anim. 
v.  29 ;  so  also  Plutarch,  De  Istd,  et  Osir,)  It 
seems,  however,  not  unlikely  that  it  means  a  wing- 
less species  of  locust,  genus  Podisma  of  Latreille. 
Grasshoppers,  which  are  of  this  kind,  he  includes 
under  the  genus  Tettix.  Hesychius  defines  the 
drrAc/3of  as  ^KpU  /wcpdt  *a  small  locust;*  and 
Pliny  describes  them  as  '  locustarum  minimse,  sine 
pennis,  quas  attelabos  vocant*  {//is/,  Nat  xxix.  5). 
Accordingly  the  Sept  ascribes  only  leaping  to  it, 
^{i^Xaro  wr  drHXe^ot.  In  Nahum  we  have  the 
construction  ^y\}  y\}f  locusta  locustarum,  which 
the  lexicons  compare  with  D^KHp  KHp,  and  ex- 
plain as  a  vast  multitude  of  locusts.  Archbishop 
Newcome  suggests  that  *the  phrase  is  either  a 
double  reading  where  the  scribes  had  a  doubt 
which  was  the  true  reading,  or  a  mistaken  repeti- 
tion not  expunged.*  He  adds,  that  we  may  sup- 
pose ^3U  the  contracted  plural  for  D^31  J  (/mproved 
Version  of  the  Minor  /^phets-i  Pontefr.  1809,  p. 
188).. 

GOB  Q^3),  a  place  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxL  18 
and  19,  where  oattlcs  were  fought  between  the 
Philistines  and  Israelites.  The  Septuagint  reads 
in  one  verse  F^,  and  in  the  other  'P6/i,  AL  To§ ; 
but  the  parallel  passage  in  x  Chron.  xx.  4  reads 
Gezer  [Gezer].  The  two  places  were  probably 
close  together,  but  the  site  is  unknown. — ^J.  L.  P. 

GOBLET  (J3« ;  LXX.  JC/Hinyp,  d^oi^).    This 

word  is  only  once  used  in  the  A.  V.,  Song  viL  2, 

•  Thy  navel  is  like  a  round  goblet'  The  Hebrew 
word  pK  also  occurs  in  two  other  places  (Exod. 

xxiv.  6,  A.  V.  'basons,'  and  Is.  xxii.  24,  A.  V. 
*cups.*)  From  Exod.  xxiv.  6  it  is  clear  that  the 
vessel  was  large  and  round,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  adapted  to  hold  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices. 
In  Song  vil  2  the  adjective  "IHp  (round)  is  incor- 
rectly rendered  ropevr^f,  although  these  goblets 
may  of  course  have  been  occasionally  embossed. 
From  the  third  passage  (Is.  xxiL  24),  it  appears 
that  vessels  and  instruments  of  all  kinds  were  sus- 
pended from  pegs  on  the  temple  walls.  The 
i*eshito  is  here  obviously  mistaken  in  rendering 
}dM,  by  *  psaltery  ; '  a  rendering  which  is  the  more 

strange  because  the  cognate  Syriac  word  is  used 
to  render  ud/>fa  in  John  ii.  6,  7.  [See  Basons.] — 
F.  W.  F. 


GOD.  This  word  stands  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
invariable  representative  of  the  Hebrew  ?K, 
m>^y  and  D^Hpfc^.*    This  seems,  therefore,  the 

»  •  •  • 

pr()))er  place  for  introducing  an  enquiry  into  thcbe 
terms. 

I.  We  shall  commence  by  a  summary  of  the 
usages  of  these  words. 

I.  7K.    This  term  is  used  in  the  most  general 

way  as  a  designation  of  Deity,  whether  of  the  true 
God  or  of  the  false  gods,  even  the  idols,  of  the 
heathen.     In  the  latter  reference  it  occurs  Is.  xUv. 

10,  15;  xlv.   20;  xlvi.  6;  and  in  the  pL  DvK, 

Exod.  XV.  1 1 ;  Dan.  xi.  36 ;  though  in  both  these  last 
instances  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  word 
is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  mighty  ones.  To  render 
the  application  of  the  term  in  this  reference  more 
specihc,    such    epithets    as    HHK,    other^  foreign 

(Exod.  xxxiv.  14),  nt,  strange^  hostile  (Ps.  Ixxxi. 
10),  "raa,  strange  (Deut  xxxii.  12).  >\Tien  used 
of  the  true  God,  ?K  is  usually  preceded  by  the 

article  (yKH,  Gen.  xxxl  13 ;  Deut  viL  9),  or  fol- 
lowed  by  such  distinctive  epithets  as  ^^,  Ahnighfy 

(Exod.  vl  3) ;  DTiy,  eternal  (Gen.  xxi.  33;  Is.  xl. 
28);  phv.  Supreme  (Gen.  xiv.  18);  ^H,  lii'ing 
(Josh.  iiL  10);  ^33,  mighty  (Is.  ul  5);  or  such 
qualifying  adjuncts  as  ^133,  of  glory  (Ps.  xxix.  3) ; 

np«,  of  truth  (Ps.  xxxl  6) ;  Tiboi,  of  retributions 
(j'er.*  11  56) ;  i«"n\3,  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxl  13). 
i^fcOB^,  of  /smd  (Gen.  xxxiiL  20) ;  plj^  (Deut 
xxxiiL  26).  In  poetry  v^  sometimes  occurs  as  a 
sign  of  the  superlative ;  as  ^?J*^^"^»?»  ^'^'^  of  Cody 

very  high  hills  (Ps.  xxxvi.  7) ;  ^<"Ti«,  cedars  of 

God{\xxx,  II).     The  phrase  D''i>K"^33  occurs  Ps. 

xxix.   I;  Ixxxix.  7;  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 

refer  to  angels;  but  others   take  D^fc<  licre  for 

Q^7^fe(,  and  translate  Sons  of  the  mighty  {se^  Rosen- 

miiller,  in  loc.)    There  is  no  instance  of  /K  in  the 

singular  being  used  in  the  sense  of  mighty  one  or 
hero;  for  even  if  we  retain  that  reading  in  Ezek. 
xxxi.  II  (though  thirty  of  Kennicott*s  codices  have 

the  reading  7^fe(,  and  the  probability  is  that  in 

those  which  present  tK*  the  ^  is  quiescent),  the 
rendering  '  God  of  the  nations,*  may  be  accepted 
as  conveying  a  strong  but  just  description  of  the 
power  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  submission 
rendered  to  him ;  comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  4.     In  proper 

names  7K  is  often  found  sometimes  in  the  first 

*  In  a  few  places  where  the  combination  ^yitC 
mn^,  Adonaj  Jehovah^  occurs,  our  translators  have 
given  *  God  *  as  the  rendering  of  rnn\  They  have 
done  this,  however,  merely  to  avoid  the  awkward- 
ness of  such  a  combination  as  Lord  Lord.  These, 
as  merely  exceptional  cases,  may  be  passed  over 
here.    [Jehovah]. 
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member  of  the  compound  word,  ex,  gr,,   ilvK 
FMjah^  *n^  Eldad,  etc.,  and  sometimes  as  the 
last  member,  ex.  gr, ,  ^DC^  Samuei,  T^Cxh  Lemuel^ 
^K3D  Tabecl,  etc 
.  2,  rhpK*  pl-  D^nPft^.    The  singular  form  occurs 

•  •  •  • 

only  in  poetry,  especially  in  Job,  and  in  the  later 
books  such  as  Daniel,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 
It  is  used  as  well  of  idol  deities  as  of  the  true 
God  (Dan.  xi.  37,  38  ;  Habak.  Ill;  Deut  xxxiL 
15  ;  Ps.  1.  22 ;  Habak.  iiL  3,  etc.) ;  once  in  the 
former  case  with  the  addition  of  H^J  (Dan.  xi  39), 
and  in  the  hitter  with  that  of  apJP  (Ps.  cxiv.  7). 
The  more  common  usage  is  that  of  the  plural. 
This  pervades  all  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest.  The  word  is  used  principally 
of  the  true  God,  and  in  this  case  frequently  with 
the  article  prefixed  (Gen.  v.  22  ;  vL  9,  1 1  ;  xvii, 
18),  as  well  as  with  such  adjuncts  as  D^bS^n  (Neh. 
1.  4),  or  with  the  addition  of  VlKHI  (Gen.  xxiv.  3) ; 
pK  (Is.  Ixv.  16) ;  fnv  (Ps.  IV.  2) ;  nitCVH  (Am. 
iiL  13),  etc     When  the  relation  of  Israel  to  God  is 

to  be  indicated,  the  phrases  hvCi^  '*n^K  ^^ohe  Yish- 
raeh  3pr  'K  Elohe  Yaaqob,  DmaK  "K  E.  Abm^ 
ham^  are  used  (Ezek.  v.  i ;  Ps.  xx.  2;  xlvii.  10,  etc.); 
and  in  this  case,  as  the  term  Elohim  is  equivalent  in 
effect  to  Jehovah,  it  is  often  used  interchangeably 
with  that  term  ;  thus  Moses,  who  is  designated  HSy 
mrP  Ebed'Jehffvah  (Deut  xxxiv.  5),  is  called  in  the 

same  sense  D^lTK  "P  Ebed- Elohim  (Dan.  ix.  11) ; 
and  the  same  object  is  designated  indifferently  VCC\ 

mn^  Ruach-Jehovahy  and  D^rvfc(  "*1  Ruach-Eh- 
him  (comp.  Judg.  iiL  10,  and  Exod.  xxxL  3, 
etc)  Not  unfrequently  the  two  terms  are  com- 
bined (I.ev.  xviiL  2,  4,  etc  ;  xix.  2,  etc. ;  2  Sam.  v. 
10;  I  Kings  L  36;  xiv.  13;  Ps.  xviiL  29,  etc) 
Most  commonly,  however,  they  are  used  distinc- 
tively, with  respect,  probably,  to  the  difference 
between  their  primary  meanings  (see  Hengsten- 
berg,  Auth,  d.  Pent,  L  181,  ff )  In  the  Penta- 
teuch this  discriminative  usage  has  given  ground 
for  certain  hypotheses  as  to  the  composition  of 
that  work  [Pentateuch].  In  the  earlier  histo- 
rical books,  Jehovah  is  more  frequently  used  than 
Klohim  ;  in  Job,  Jehovah  is  more  frequently  used  in 
the  poetical,  Eloah  or  Elohim  in  the  prosaic  por- 
tions ;  in  the  Psalms,  sometimes  the  one  sometunes 
the  other  predominates,  and  this  has  been  thought 
to  afford  some  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
age  of  the  psalm,  the  older  psalms  being  those  in 
which  Elohim  is  used  ;  in  Proverbs  we  have  chiefly 
Jehovah ;  in  Exclesiastes,  Daniel,  and  Tonah,  almost 
exdusivelv  Elohim,  and  in  the  other  prophets 
chiefly  Jehovah.  Elohim  is  also  used  of  idol  deities 
or  faise  gods,  because  these  are  worshipped  as  if 
they  were  (jod  (Exod.  xix.  20 ;  xxxiL  31 ;  Josh. 
xxiv.  20;  Jer.  iL  11  ;  Jonah  L  J,  etc)  ;  and  like 
EI  it  is  used  as  a  superlative  (Ins.  Ixviii.  16 ;  Ixv. 
10,  etc)  Kings  and  Judges,  as  the  vicegerents  of 
Deity,  or  as  possessing  a  sort  of  representative 
majesty,  are  sometimes  called  Elohim  (Ps.  IxxxiL 
I,  6 ;  Exod.  xxL  6  ;  xxiL  8).  Whether  the  term 
is  used  of  angels  may  be  made  matter  of  question. 

This  is  the  rendering  given  to  D^H^fc^  by  the 
LXX.,  Vulg.,  Targ.,  Syr.,  etc,  in  Gen.  iiL  5; 
Ps.  viii.  6 ;  IxxxiL  I,  6  ;  xcvii.  7  ;  and  cxxxviiL  i  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  these  instances  there  can  be 
httie  doubt  but  that  the  translators  were  swayed  by  | 
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mere  dogmatical  considerations  in  adopting  that 
rendering ;  they  preferred  it  because  they  avoided 
thus  the  strongly  anthropomorphic  representation 
which  a  literal  rendering  would  have  preserved. 
In  all  these  passages  the  proper  signihcation  of 

Q^rpK  may  be  retained,  and  in  some  of  them, 
such  as  Gen.  iiL  5  ;  Ps.  IxxxiL  i,  6,  this  seems 
imperatively  required.  In  Ps.  viii.  6,  also,  the 
rendering  'angels*  seems  excluded  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  subject  of  the  writer  is  the 
grace  of  God  to  man  in  giving  him  dominion  over 
the  works  of  his  hands^  in  which  respect  there  can 
be  no  comparison  between  man  and  the  angels,  of 
whom  notning  of  this  sort  is  affirmed.  In  Ps. 
xcviL  7  the  connection  of  the  last  clause  with  what 
precedes  affords  sufficient  reason  for  our  giving 
Elohim  its  proper  rendering,  as  in  the  A.  V. 
That  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
should  have  adopted  the  LXX.  rendering  in  citing 
these  two  passages  (ii.  7 ;  L  6),  cannot  be  held  as 
establishing  that  rendering,  for,  as  his  argument  is 
not  affected  by  it,  he  was  under  no  call  to  depart 
from  the  rendering  given  in  the  version  from  which 
he  quotes.  But  though  there  be  no  clear  evidence 
that  Elohim  is  ever  used  in  the  sense  of  angels, 
it  is  sometimes  used  vaguely  to  describe  unteeii 
powers  or  superhuman  beings  that  are  not  pro- 
perly thought  of  as  divine.  Thus  the  witch  of 
Endor  saw  *  Elohim  ascending  out  of  the  earth ' 
(I  Sam.  xxviiL  13),  meaning  thereby  some  beings 
of  an  unearthly,  superhuman  character.  So  also 
in  2^h.  xii.  o  it  is  said,  '  The  house  of  David 
shall  be  as  Elohim,  as  the  angel  of  the  Ix)rd,' 
where,  as  the  transition  from  Elohim  to  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  is  a  minori  ad  majus,  we  must  r^ard 
the  former  as  a  vague  designation  of  supernatural 
powers.  Hengsteiiberg  would  explain  rs.  viii.  6 
m  accordance  with  this ;  but  the  legitimacy  of  this 
may  be  doubted.  . 

In  three  instances  the  phrase  D^nPK  ^33,  B'ney 
Elohim^  occurs  (Job  L  6;  iL  i  ;  xxxviii.  7),  and  in 
two  instances  (Gen.  vi.  2,  4)  "KH  ^33,  B'ney  Ha- 
Elohim,  occurs.      We  have   also   the  equivalent 

Ehrase  7^  ^33  in  Hos.  iL  i  (A.  V.  i.  10).  In  the 
ook  of  Job  the  phrase  unquestionably  describes 
the  angels,  who  are  called  sons  of  God  partly  as 
immediatelv  created  by  him  (in  which  sense  Adam 
is  called  '  tne  son  of  God,'  Luke  iiL  38),  partly  as 
belonging  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  so  appearing 
to  be  of  the  same  essence  as  God,  who  is  em- 
phaticallv  spirit  as  opposed  to  flesh  (Is.  xxxi.  3), 
and  partly  as  characterised  by  that  holiness  which 
is  the  distinctive  glory  of  God,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  which  to  any  of  his  creatures  conveys  to 
such  an  ethical  affinity  to  Him.  Of  these  ele- 
ments the  last  is  the  most  important,  and  hence, 
where  it  is  possessed,  divine  sonship  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  tne  possessor,  though  both  the  other  ele- 
ments are  wanting.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the 
phrase  may  be  used  of  men,  as  it  is  in  the  passage 
cited  from  Hosea,  and  frequently  in  the  N.  T.  As 
used  in  the  passages  cited  from  Genesis,  the  phrase 
is  confessedly  difficult,  and  has  called  forth  numerous 
explanations.  ■  Of  these  the  greater  part  are  purely 
conjectural,  and  need  not  occupy  our  attention. 
Our  choice  must  lie  between  that  which  takes  the 
phrase  as  denoting  angels,  and  that  which  takes  it 
as  denoting  men  standing  in  some  special  relation 
to  God. 
The  former  of  these  is  the  older,  and  it  is  that 
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which  the  usace  of  the  phrase  most  readily  suggests. 
It  is  fiivoured  by  the  LXX.,  the  text  of  which 
fluctuates  between  vkl  rod  ^€oO  and  dyyekoi  roO 
^coO  (Au^.  ZV  Civ,  Dd^  xv.  23),  Josephus  (Aniiq,  i. 
4.  i),  Philo  [De  Gigant,  sub  init),  tne  spooyphal 
book  of  Enoch,  the  Testament  of  the  XII.  Patri- 
archs, the  later  Jewish  Hagada,  and  the  majority 
of  the  Christian  Fathers  from  Justin  to  Lactantius. 
The  incongruity  however  of  uie  supposition,  that 
angels  could  have  carnal  intercourse  with  women, 
is  so  strong,  that  many  have  <m  this  ground  alone 
rejected  the  interpretation,  some  wim  strong  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  and  indignation.  Thus  Theo- 
doret  speaks  of  it  as  kiiJ^phimfrw  koX  tiyov  t^tftov 
{Quasi,  in  Gtnesin,  sec.  47) ;  Philastrius  denounces 
it  as  a  heresy ;  and  Rabbi  Simeon  b.  Jochai  pro- 
nounces an  anathema  on  all  who  adopt  it  (De- 
litzsch,  Gena,  in  loc.)  The  Reformers  generally 
repudiated  it  as  a  mere  fable,  which  is  refuted  by 
its  own  absurdity  (Calvin,  in  loc,);  and  the  ma- 
jority of  more  recent  writers  have  followed  in  the 
same  strain.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  giving  us  any  tenable  explanation 
in  its  place.  If  we  turn  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
phrase  sons  of  (jod  here  is  used  of  men  standing  in 
some  special  relation  to  God,  we  are  met  at  the 
threshhold  by  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tion supposed.  Some  would  class  the  phrase  with 
those  in  which  Elohim  has  the  force  of  a  superk- 
tative  [see  above],  and  would  render  'men  of 
power,'  or  'eminence,'  the  high-born,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  common  people,  or  '  men  of 
great  height'  as  contrasted  with  men  of  ordinary 
stature.  But  the  confusion  of  thought  here  is  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  such  an  interpretation.  When 
Elohim  is  used  to  express  a  superlative,  it  intimates 
that  the  quality  expressed  by  the  word  to  which  it 
is  appended  exists  in  that  particular  instance  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  phrase,  for  instance,  '  Cedars 
of  Crod,*  means  that  the  quality  common  to  all 
cedars  exists  in  these  in  the  highest  degree ;  these 
are  cedars  of  surpassing  exceUence.  Sut  plainly 
this  is  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  words,  the  quality 
denoted  by  which  does  not  admit  of  degrees ;  and 
such  is  the  case  with  the  word  son.  There  are  no 
degrees  in  sonship ;  the  male  progeny  of  a  rich 
man  are  no  more  his  sons  than  the  male  progeny 
of  a  poor  man  are  his ;  a  dwarf  is  as  much  the  son 
of  his  father  as  a  giant  is  of  his.  Besides,  on  this 
hypothesis,  who  were  the  daughters  of  men  with 
whom  these  sons  of  God  had  intercourse?  The 
two  designations  are  plainly  in  antithesis  to  each 
other.  If  therefore  *  sons  of  God'  mean  powerful, 
great,  or  tall  men ;  '  daughters  of  men'  must  mean 
low-bom,  poor,  dwarfish  women.  Why  it  should 
be  morally  wrong  for  such  to  intermarry,  or  why  a 
race  differing  from  other  men  should  spnng  from  the 
intercourse  of  such  does  not  appear,  and  seems  to 
us  inexplicable.  Others  resort  to  Oie  ethical  im- 
port of  the  phrase,  '  sons  of  God,'  and  suppose 
that  the  parties  so  designated  by  Moses  belonged 
to  the  pious  race  the  descendants  of  Seth.  This  ex- 
planatton  is  as  old  as  the  Clementines  :  '  Homines 
justi  qui  angelorum  vixerant  vitam'  {Recognitiones, 
i.  29),  is  found  m  many  of  the  later  Fathers,  from 
Ephraem  to  Chrysostom,  is  followed  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  their  associates  and  followers,  and 
may  be  viewed  as  the  favourite  expUmation  of  evan- 
gelical commentators.  There  is  much  in  its 
favour.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phrase 
'  sons  of  God'  may  be  used  of  men  in  an  ethical 


sense  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cainites  and 
the  Sethites  had  before  this  time  formed  two  sepa- 
rate communities,  between  which  the  primary  dis- 
tinction was  a  moral  and  religious  one ;  and  the 
course  of  the  narrative  is  not  opposed  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  general  degeneracy  of  the  race 
which  brought  on  the  flood  was  the  result  of  an 
intermingling  of  the  two  communities  by  marriage. 
But  though  the  phrase  may  have  an  ethical  mean- 
ing, and  may  in  this  sense  be  used  of  men,  there 
wants  evidence  of  its  ever  being  so  used  in  the  O. 
T.  (excepting  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  a  case  not  in 
point  here) ;  and  besides,  on  this  hjrpothesis,  what 
are  we  to  make  of  the  phrase  '  daughters  of  men,' 
as  applied  to  the  women  with  whom  these  pious 
Sethites  intermarried?    We  cannot  without  the 
greatest  violence  take  D*TMn,  Ha-Adam^  here  as 
designating  a  special  portion  of  the  human  race, 
when  the  very  same  word  is  used  in  the  preceding 
verse  to  designate  the  race  as  such ;  nor  can  we, 
on  any  just  grounds,  take  the  word  Adam  without 
any  qualifying  adjunct  as  meaning  lokktd  men. 
Besides,  what  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that 
the  union  of  men  who    worshipped  God  with 
women  who  did  not,  would  specially  tend  to  the 
procreation  of  a  progeny  marked  by  unwonted 
strength  or  size  (DH32)  ?    This  has  led  many*  to 
adopt  the  oldest  mterpretation  as  the  only  one  exe- 
getically  tenable.    Now,  strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  us,  that  such  a  thing  as  the  historian  is  thus  un- 
derstood to  affirm  ^omd  have  happened,  we  should 
be  slow  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible,  axid  therefore 
incredible.     That  created    spirits   are    not  pure 
spirits,  but  to  some  degree  partake  of  a  material 
substance,  is  one  of  the  common-places  of  theolqgy; 
that  such  spirits  can  act  on  our  oodies  must  also  be 
believed  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture;   and 
that  beings  of  angelic  nature  are  liable  to  be  en- 
snared by  sinful  passion  is  involved  in  the  belief  that 
the  fallen  angels  were  once  amone  the  hosts  of  the 
heavenly  world.     We  are  not,   merefore,  in  dr- 
cumstanoes  to  affirm  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
thin^  impossible  that  in  some  of  these  lustful 
passions  may  have  been  engendered  by  the  beauty 
of  women,  and  that  they  may  have  been  able  to 
assume  forms  in  which  these  passions  could  be 
gratified.     Still,  in  the  hat  of  the  general  state- 
ments of  Scripture  concerning  angeU,  and  espe- 
cially of  such  a  statement  as  that  of  our  Lord 
recorded  Matt,  xxil  30,  it  must  be  felt  that  a  strong 
degree  of  improbability  attaches  to  this  hypothesis; 
and  that  we  are  entitled  to  demand  some  decisive 
authority  from  Scripture  before  we  can  receive  it 
Such  authority,  it  has  been  supposed,  is  supplied 
by  what  St.  Jude  says  in  the  7th  verse  of  his  epts^e,t 
where,  after  referring  to  the  angels  who  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  he  proceeds  to  say,  in  ^SMnfta, 
KcX  T6fu>^M  KoX  al  ircpi  a^ds  ir^Xect  rir  Ziioum  rpS- 
Top  toOtois  iKvof»€6v(urai^  K,r,\.   Here  the  apostle 
is  understood  to  mean  that  the  crime  hj  which  the 
angels  referred  to  fell  was  that  of  formcation,  like 
that  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were 
guilty.    This,  however,  is  a  most  uncertain  exege- 
sis ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  whatever  was  the  oflEence 

♦  See  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant^  L  sec 
25  ;  Baumgarten,  T^eol,  Comment  turn  A.  T.^ 
I  p.  X05  ;  DeUtzsch,  Genesis,  in  loc ;  Twestoi, 
Dof^attk  II.,  I  p.  332,  etc. 

t  See  De  Wette,  Huther,  and  Alford  on  the 
passage. 
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of  the  B'ney  Ha-Elohim,  of  whom  Moses  writes, 
it  was  not,  certainly,  a/Urihe  same  manner  y/\i\i  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  ;  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  it  was  troptrtla  of  any  sort,  most 
assuredly  it  was  not  of  that  unnatural  sort  which 
drew  down  on  these  cities  the  sjsecial  wrath  and 
vengeance  of  heaven.*  Then,  secondly,  the  train 
of  the  apostle's  thought  here  is  un&vourable  to  this 
acceptation  of  his  words.  He  has  in  view  the  re- 
proving of  two  evils,  the  one  that  of  proud  insub- 
ordination, the  other  that  of  lascivious  indulgence ; 
and  he  illustrates  by  examples  the  evil  of  both. 
In  illustration  of  that  of  the  former,  he  adduces 
first  the  case  of  the  rebellious  Israelites  who  fell  in 
the  wilderness,  and  secondly,  the  case  of  the  rebel 
angels  who  fell  from  heaven  ;  and  here  his  illustra- 
tion of  the  first  of  the  two  sins  terminates.  With 
verse  7th  begins  his  illustration  of  the  evil  of  the 
second  of  these  sins,  and  the  case  he  adduces  is  the 
memorable  one  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  and  the 
cities  around  them.  Following  out  the  train  of 
thought  in  this  way  we  are  naturally  led  to  connect 
-^-crse  7th,  not  with  what  precedes,  but  with  what 
follows,  the  dfs  introducing  the  protasis  and  the 
6fioitaf  of  verse  8th  the  apodosis  of  one  complete 
statement.  In  this  case  the  roiJroii  of  verse  7th 
docs  not  refer  to  dyyeXoi  as  its  antecedent,  but  to 
X6iofia  Kol  Tduofi^a,  or  rather,  by  enallage,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  cities  ;  and  the  proper  render- 
ing is :  *  As  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  the  cities 
around  them,  which  after  the  like  nuuiner  with 
them  gave  themselves  to  fornication  ...  are 
set  forth  as  an  example  .  .  .  likewise,  also, 
these  filthy  dreamers,'  etc.  As  to  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  use  of  the  masculine  roi/roct,  in 
reference  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  which,  as 
»A\€tj,  must  be  held  to  be  feminine,  that  need  not 
deter  us.  Beza,  long  ago,  dissipated  that  by  the 
remark,  '  neque  nos  offendere  debet  generis  muta- 
tio,  urbium  enim  nomine  incolas  comprehendit.* 

With  this  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Jude 
vanishes  the  only  shadow  of  Scriptural  support 
which  has  ever  been  adduced  for  the  hypothesis 
that  the  B'ney  Ha-£lohim  of  Moses  were  angels — 
an  hypothesis  in  itself  to  the  last  degree  improb- 
able, and  which  Havemick  does  not  stigmatise  too 
strongly  when  he  places  it  among  '  the  silliest  whims 
of  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics  and  Cabbalistic  Rab- 
bins' {Inirod.  to  the  Pent.,  pu  ill).  *  It  is,*  says 
Bunsen,  'in  itself  disagreeable,  and  being  mytho- 
Iogico-ph3rsical,  is  thoroughly  unbiblical'  {Bibel- 
werk^  v.  51). 

In  the  absence  of  anything  more  satisfactory,  we 
would  submit  a  modification  of  one  of  the  views 
above  noticed,  that,  viz.,  which  identifies  the  parties 
here  referred  to  with  the  Cainites  and  the  Sethites. 
Instead  of  understanding  the  phrases  B'ney  Ha- 
Elohim,  and  B'noth  Ha- Adam,  in  an  ethical  sense, 
we  would  view  them  rather  as  party  designations  ; 
and  instead  of  regarding  the  former  as  belonging 
to  the  Sethites,  and  the  latter  to  the  Cainites,  we 
would  reverse  the  application  and  regard  the  for- 
mer as  belonging  to  the  Cainites,  and  the  latter  to 
the  Sethites.     In  support  of  this  view  we  would 

*  *  The  manner  was  similar,  because  the  angels 
committed  fornication  with  another  race  than  them- 
selves^' Alfoid,  in  loc.  What  does  this  mean? 
With  what  other  race  than  themselves  did  the  men 
of  Sodom  sin  ?  Did  not  ih.fAT  peculiar  sin  lie  h  r§ 
6pi^ti  airrS>9  tit  dXXi^Xovt  ? 


offer  me  lonowing  suggestion.  In  Gen.  v.  3,  we 
are  told  that  Adam  *  begat  a  son  in  his  own  like- 
ness after  his  image.'  Now,  without  building  any 
dogmatical  position  on  this,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  intended  to 
place  this  statement  in  contrast  with  that  in  ver.  i, 
where  he  says  that  '  Adam  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  God,'  and  along  with  that,  to  convey  the 
idea  that  man  was  no  longer  produced  in  the  Hke- 
ness  of  God,  but  merely  in  the  image  and  likeness 
of  his  parent.  Farther,  in  stating  this  in  connec- 
tion specially  with  the  birth  of  Seth,  may  not  he 
mean  to  intimate  that  in  the  family  of  Seth,  this 
fact  was  specially  recognised  and  acknowledged  ? 
By  Cain,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  this 
hLct  was  not  acknowledged.  His  great  sin  lay  in 
his  claiming  to  come  before  God  as  an  unfallen 
being,  who  had  no  guilt  to  be  expiated,  but  who 
had  merely  an  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  and 
dependance  to  make.  This  we  take  to  be  the  only 
tenable  hypothesis  on  which  to  explain  the  trans- 
action recorded  in  Gen.  iv.  yj  (see  Magee  on  the 
Atonement^  notes,  Nos.  58,  61,  62,  63  ;  Faber  on 
Expiatory  Sacrifice^  p.  85,  ff. ;  Alexander,  Connec- 
tion and  Harmony  of  the  O.  and  N.  71,  p.  339, 
2d  ed.)  Now,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  pious 
sons  of  Seth,  in  humble  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  of  men's  fallen  condition,  may  have  contented 
themselves  with  the  name  of  B'ney  (B'noth)  Ha- 
Adam,  while  the  Cainites,  claiming  to  retain  the 
original  dignity  of  man  as  he  came  from  the  hands 
of  God,  may  have  boastfully  called  themselves 
B'ney  Ha-£lohim?  In  this  case,  the  term  *  Adam,* 
and  the  phrase  '  sons  of  Adam,'  though  actually 
applicable  to  the  whole  race,  would  designate  a 
portion  of  it  on  the  same  principle  on  which  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  called  themselves  '  Israel,' 
and  '  the  children  of  Abraham,'  though  they  were 
not  the  only  race  that  could  claim  descent  from 
that  patriarch.  If  this  suggestion  be  adopted,  the 
narrative  we  have  been  considering  is  accord  of 
what  we  may  very  readily  suppose  to  have  hap- 
pened, viz.,  that  the  descendants  of  Cain,  and 
those  of  Seth,  who  had  hitherto  lived  apart,  came, 
as  the  land  became  filled  with  people,  gradually  to 
approach  each  other ;  and  that  the  haughty  sons  of 
Cain,  who  had  hitherto  probably  thought  of  the 
Sethites  only  with  contempt,  beinc  in  this  way 
brought  into  contact  with  the  daughter  of  Seth, 
were  struck  with  their  superior  beauty,  and  so  after 
their  own  high-handed  fashion,  '  took  them  wives 
of  all  which  they  chose.* 

We  now  pass  on  to  notice  the  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  Elohim,  a  plural,  to  desig- 
nate God.  This,  as  a  usage  in  the  language  of  a 
people  of  all  others  the  most  tenacious  of  mono- 
theism, is  a  remarkable  phenomenon;  and  the 
peculiarity  becomes  still  more  noticeable  when  we 
find  that  they  made  the  laws  of  language  bend  to 
this  usage,  and  construed  this  plural  as  if  it  were  a 
singular  with  singular  verbs  and  adjuncts.  Such  a 
phenomenon  has  naturally  drawn  to  it  the  atten- 
tion of  interpreters  and^  grammarians,  and  various 
solutions  of  the  difficulty,  some  resting  on  material, 
others  on  purely  formal  grounds,  have  been  offered. 
I.  An  old  opinion  is  that  the  peculiarity  in  ques- 
tion was  determined  bv  dogmatical  considerations  ; 
that  as  God  has  revealed  himself  in  His  Word  as 
subsisting  in  Trinity,  One  yet  Three,  it  is  as  corres- 
ponding to  this  revealed  fact  that  a  plural  designa- 
tion of  Him,  construed  as  if  it  were  singular,  is  em- 
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ployed  in  Scripture.  2.  It  bas  been  asserted  that 
as  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  may  be  supposed  to 
have  grown  out  of  an  original  polytheism,  this 
peculiarity  is  a  remnant  or  product  of  that  earlier 
state  of  things.  3.  It  is  suggested  that  as  God  is 
conceived  to  be  the  sum  of  all  perfections,  the 
plural  was  used  along  with  singular  verbs,  etc, 
to  indicate  this.  4.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
this  usage  belongs  to  a  class  coming  under  the  law, 
that  words  expressing  majesty  or  mastership  are  in 
Hebrew  put  in  the  plunU.  5.  It  is  regarded  as 
an  instance  of  the  plural  used  to  denote  the  ab- 
stract ;  in  this  case  the  rb  ^eiw,  numen  vefuran- 
dum.  6.  It  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  instance  of  the 
plural  intensive.  Of  these  views  the  first  has  found 
few  supporters  among  scholars,  and  has  been  formally 
repudiated  by  several  who  were  strongly  attached 
to  Trinitarian  views,  as  €x,gK  Calvin,  Drusius,  Bel- 
larmin,  Buxtorf,  Hottinger,  etc  The  second 
opinion  has  received  the  suffrages  of  some  learned 
men,  but  has  been  rejected  by  the  majority  as 
resting  on  assumptions  wholly  arbitrary,  and  as  in- 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  sixth  has  been  defended  with  much  ability 
by  Hengatenberg  [Auth.  d.  Pent^  L  200),  and 
has  received  very  general  assent  Whilst,  how- 
ever, it  suffices  to  account  for  several  of  the 
usages  which  grammarians  have  placed  imder 
the  fiction  of  a  plurcUis  majestaticusj*  it  will  not 
account  for  all,  and  especially  for  ElohinL     For 

whilst  in  such  words  as  DvyS  Baalim^  D^^IK 
Adonim,  etc.,  the  concept  of  the  singular  may  be 
intensified,  and  this  intensification  may  be  expressed 
by  the  plural,  this  is  not  the  case  with  Elohim ;  in 
this  case  the  plural  expresses  no  more  than  the 
singular,  the  very  idea  of  intensified  deity  being 
absurd.  Of  the  other  proposed  solutions,  the  only 
one  which  will  bear  an  examination  is  the  third. 
Ewald  [lib.  cU.)  has  adopted  this  view,  and  so  has 
Fiirst  (//.  W.  B.y  in  verb.)  It  rests  on  a  principle 
pervadmg  the  language,  viz.,  that  words  describing 
objects  which  combine  plurality  with  unity  are  usea 
in  the  plural,  and  generally  with  verbs,  etc.,  in  the 
singular  (comp.  Jer.  li.  58;  Ps.  Ixxiu  15;  Ps.  xviil 
15  ;  Is.  lix.  12  ;  Joel  L  20,  etc)  If  this  hypothesis 
be  adopted,  it  remains  open  to  consider  whether 
the  first  of  the  views  above  stated  may  not  find 
place  under  it  If  the  plural  so  used  be  according 
to  Ewald  the  idiomatic  expression  of  'multitude 
and  variety  existing  in  unity,'  there  seems  no  reason 
why  we  may  not  regard  the  plurality  in  unity  ex- 
pressed by  Elohim  as  a  plurality  oi persons^  as  well 
as  a  plurality  of  attributes  (Hengstenberg,  book 
cited ;  Smith,  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah^ 
I.  308;  Alexander,  Connection  and  Harmony^  etc., 
p.  69,  ff. ;  2d  ed. ) 

II.  We  now  come  to  consider  the  etymology  and 
derivation  of  these  words. 

The  opinion  which  here  most  naturally  presents 

itself  is,  that  in  7X  we  have  the  simple  primitive 
form,  which  in  process  of  time  was  elongated  into 
rn<>K-  1*his  is  the  opinion  of  Gesenius  [TTtts,^ 
s.  v.),  and  also  of  Fiirst  (//.  W,  B.y  s.  v.),  though 
lx>th  admit  that  the  old  opinion  that  7t(  itself  is  a 

•  *  Nichts  ist  so  falsch  als  dass  die  jetzige  heb- 
raische  sprache  fiir  einen  sog.  plur.  majcst.  sinn 
hiitte.*  Ewald,  Ausf,  Lehrimch  d.  Heb.  Spr.,  sec. 
178,  6.  * 


derivative  from  7^,  to  be  strongs  may  have  some 
foundation.  In  this  case  El  is  an  appellation  of 
God  as  the  Mighty  One,  and  Eloah  is  the  same. 
By  others  the  relative  position  of  these  words  is 
reversed ;  El  being  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of 
Eloah*      Those  who  take    this   view,   geneially 

derive  mPM,  from  rPM,  Ar.  ^\  coluU^  adonrvit^ 


X* 


^]  stupuit^  attonitus  est.    In  this  case  Eloak  is  the 

numen  venerandum^  and  El  the  same.  'By  many, 
however,  who  r^;ajd  the  noun  and  the  verb  as 
connected,  their  rdation  is  reversed,  the  verb  being 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  noun. 

Hengstenbei]g  has  strenuously  opposed  the  re- 
garding of  7t(  as  a  primitive.  He  contends  that 
such  a  view  is  without  authority,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  analogy  (the  name  for  God  in  all  languages 
being  a  derivative  word  having  an  appellative 
signification),  and  that  such  a  transition  as  that  of 

7fe(  into  PHTK*  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  language 
{AutA.  d.  Pent.y  I.  251).     He  accordingly  contends 

for  the  derivation  of  PHTK  itova  rl7Kf  coluit^  adth 

ravitf  pcnfore  correptus  fuit,  and  of  PK  from  j^. 

III.  It  may  be  useful  to  note  the  cognate 
terms  in  other  Shemitic  dialects.  Samaritan :  El, 
sometimes  Chilah  or  Chiulah,  potens  (cf.  Castelli 
Animad.  Samar.  in  Pentateuch.,  p.  3,  ap.  BiU. 
Polyg,  t.  vi.)      Phoenician  :   El  (^X  or  ZX)  as  in 

'En-d  ("EwXof,  Wy),  Gag-d  (GagUus,  5«3i), 

'EXoe^  (apb   Sanchuniathon.)    Syriac :  |L»|  /&?, 

loOLv  Eloho.  Arabic:  ^\,  J\,  ^1,  ,J\,  «/,  al, 

allah. 

(Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  this  artide,  the 
following  may  be  consulted : — Gussetius,  Com- 
mentarii  Ling.  Ebr.  s.  voce  ;  Leusden,  Philologus 
Hebr.  Diss.  xxxiL  ;  Hottinger,  Dissertt,  TTuol. 
PhiloL  Diss.  iv.  ;  Ewald,  Die  Composition  des  Gc- 
Msis,  sec  5,  ff. — W.  L.  A. 

GODWYN,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  born  in  1587, 
and  entered  as  a  student  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
in  1602.  He  was  for  some  years  head  master  of 
the  free  school  at  Abingdon,  Berks.  He  was  sub- 
sequently presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Brightwell, 
near  Wallmgford,  where  he  died,  March  20,  1643. 
His  reputation  rests  upon  the  valuable  aid  which 
he  rendered  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  antiquities. 
Two  works  upon  this  subject  were  published  by 
him,  the  first  entitled  Synopsis  Antiquitatum  He- 
braicarum  ad  explicationem  utriusque  Testamenti 
valde  necessaria^  etc,  Lib.  iii.,  Oxford  16 16,  4I0; 
the  other,  which  is  more  generally  known,  has  the 
title  Moses  and  Aaron^  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Rites  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  obsaved^  and  at 
large  opened,  for  thi  clearing  of  many  obscure 
texts  throughout  the  whole  Scripture,  Lond.  1625, 
4to.  This  work  passed  rapidly  through  seveial 
editions,  the  seventh  being  published  in  1655.  It 
was  translated  into  Dutch  in  1629,  and  into  Latin 
by  Reiz  in  1679,  by  Witsius,  Bremae  1694,  8vo ; 
and  by  Hottinger,  Francof.  1 7 10,  8vo.  It  was 
very  generally  used  as  a  text -book  by  teachers  of 
theology ;  amongst  others,  by  H.  Witsius,  and  by 
Jones  of  Tewkesbury,  both  of  whom  wrote  annou- 
tions  upon  it     It  also  formed  the  basis  of  Carp- 
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zofv's  appoxahis  historico-critiois,  and  of  Jennings' 
Jewish  antiquities.  The  great  learning  and  gene- 
ral aocnracy  of  tl^e  work  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
these  fiKts. — S.  N.  ~ 

GOEL.  [Blood-revenge.] 

GOG  {f&).  I.  A  people  inhabiting  the  extreme 
north,  and  by  metonomy  the  chief  of  that  people 
(Ezek.  xxxviiL,  xxxix. ;  Rev.  xx.  8  [Magog]).  2. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Joel,  a  Reubenite  (i  Chron.  v. 
4).  3.  In  Num.  xxiv.  7  the  Samaritan  codex  and 
the  LXX.  read  3U,  Tdry,  for  }}H,  Agag,  In  Gen. 
xiv.  I  Symmachus  would  seem  to  have  read  JU  for 
^,  for  he  gives  Zicv^wr  as  the  rendering. 

The  word  l\X  has  been  connected  by  some  with 

the  Per&  ^X  Koh^  mountain  (comp.  Koh-Kaf  the 

Caucasus)  \  by  others  with  the  Pehl.  Koka^  the 
wncon.  A  shemitic  source,  however,  may  be  found 
for  it.  From  feO,  /9  ^  high^  by  reduplication  tUfiO, 
whence  2  J,  a  roof^  may  come  ^,  a  height^  a  moun- 
tain.— W.  L.  A. 

GOLAN   (]^,   and  )^^;    Sept.    Tat/Xc^r   and 

rwX<U),  an  ancient  city  of  Bashan,  allotted  to  the 
Levites,  and  made  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Deut  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8 ;  I 
Chron.  vL  71).  The  name  does  not  occur  in  Bible 
history  after  the  division  of  the  country  among  the 
tribe&  Josephus  calls  it  PavAdin;  {Antiq,  xiii.  15.  3  ; 
Bdl,  jud.  L  4.  8);  and  its  province  rouXoyiTu 
{Aniiq,  viii.  2.  3).  The  site  of  Golan  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  Jerome  says  that  in  his  day  it 
was  *  villa  prsegrandis  in  Batamea*  (Onomast, 
s.  v.) 

The  province  of  Gaulanitis  took  its  name  from 
the  dty,  as  is  stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{OnomasL  L  c.)  It  appears  that  after  the  Greek 
conquest  of  Syria  the  kingdom  of  Bashan  was 
diviaed  into  four  provinces,  Gaulanitis,  Tracho- 
nitts,  Auranitis,  and  Batanaea  (Porter's  Damascus, 
ii.  253).  The  three  last  were  only  Greek  forms  of 
the  names  of  ancient  principalities ;  while  Gaula- 
nitis was  the  territory  attached  to  the  important 
city  of  Golan.  The  boundaries  of  Gaulanitis  are 
not  given  by  any  ancient  writer ;  but  they  may  be 
ascertained  from  some  incidental  references  of 
Josephus.  On  the  south  it  was  separated  from 
Gadaris  by  the  river  Hieromax  (Joseph.  BdL  Jud, 
iii.  3.  I ;  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July  1854, 
p.  292).  The  Jordan  and  Sea  of  Galilee  formed 
its  western  border  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hieromax 
to  Caesarea  Philippi  (Joseph,  Bell.  Jud,  iv.  x.  i). 
On  the  north  it  had  Ituraea,  and  on  the  east 
Auranitis  and  Trachonitis  (Porter's  Damascus,  ii. 
257-259).  Gaulanitis  was  then  the  western  pro- 
vince of  Bashan;  and  it  still  retains  its  ancient 

name  under  the  Arabic  form  Jaul&n  (Arab.  ^^  \ 

Heb.  J^). 

Gaulanitis,  or  Jaulin,  is  about  40  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  by  20  broad,  llie  greater  part  is 
(lat  table-land,  with  a  deep  soil  and  luxuriant  pas- 
tures. The  western  side,  as  seen  from  Tiberias, 
resembles  the  declivities  of  a  mountain  range, 
furrowed  deeply  by  torrents  and  ravines.  This  is 
occasioned  by  the  elevation  of  the  plateau  (about 
2500  feet),  and  the  depression  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Jordan  valley.  On  the  north-west  a  spur 
from  the  Hermon  range  runs  across  it  some  15 


miles,  and  terminates  in  a  conical  peak  called  Tell 
el-Faras.  The  scenery  of  this  ridge  is  picturesque 
— graceful  conical  summits  clothed  with  evergreen 
oaks,  long  winding  glens  filled  with  tangled  copse, 
and  little  upland  plains  carpeted  with  green  grass 
and  spangled  with  wild  flowers.  The  *oaks  of 
Bashan,'  of  which  prophets  wrote  and  psalmists 
sung,  are  still  here  (Is.  ii.  13 ;  Zech.  xi.  2),  and 
among  those  rich  pastures  roamed  in  ancient  days 
the  herds  of  cattle,  the  pride  of  the  country — 
'Strong  bulls  of  Bashan*  (Ps.  xxiL  12).  Flocks 
too,  wandered  along  the  hill  sides,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  green  plateau — *rams  and 
lambs,  and  goats,  and  bullocks,  all  of  them  fat- 
lings  of  Bashan'  (Ezek.  xxxix.  x8;  Deut  xxxii. 
ia).  The  province  was  once  densely  peopled. 
Tne  ruins  of  no  less  than  127  towns  and  large 
villages  are  known,  only  eleven  of  which  have  now 
any  settled  inhabitants.  The  whole  country  is 
overrun  periodically  by  the  wild  Bedawin  of  the 
eastern  desert,  whose  vast  droves  of  camels  and 
flocks  of  sheep  devour  the  pastures,  and  too  often 
trample  down  the  few  corn-fields  of  the  peasants 
(Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  2 Jo,  seq, ;  Handbook  for  S. 
and  p.,  ii.  461 ;  Burckbardt,  Travels  in  Syria, 
277;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  iL  319,  sej* ; 
Thomson,  T/u  Land  and  the  Book,  364,  seq,) — 
J.  L.  P. 

GOLD.     [Zahab.] 

GOLGOTHA    (To\yd5ka',    Heb.    r\%^l,    and 

Chaldee  KTl/H/Sy   *a  skull.')     In  considering  tlie 

import  of  this  name,  and  the  situation  of  the 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  very  clearly  be- 
tween what  is  purely  historical  and  what  is  legen- 
dary and  hypotheticaJ.  The  Hebrew  or  Aramaean 
name  Golgotha  is  mentioned  by  three  of  the  evan- 
gelists, and  the  Greek  equivalent  given ;  thus  in 
Matt  xxvii.  33,  iK^brrti  els  rb/ww  Xeybficvov  PoX- 
70^0,  5  iarty  xpctpLov  rbros  Xcyb/xfvot,  '  Having 
come  to  the  place  called  Golgotha,  which  is  called 
the  place  of  a  skull.*  John  (xix.  17)  gives  it 
somewhat  differentlv ;  *  Jesus,  bearing  his  cross, 
went  forth  into  a  place  called  of  a  skull — c/s  t6p 
Xeybfievov  xpavlov  r&irw;  which  is  called  in  He- 
brew Golgotha,  5  X^cTcu  'EppaXarl  ToXyolS^a* 
Luke  gives  the  Greek  name  only,  *And  when 
they  were  come — ivl  Th¥  rbrov  rbv  Ka\o{tti€vo¥ 
Kpa¥lov  (xxiiL  33) — to  the  place  called  Kranion^ 
or  Calvary^  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  and  in 
the  Vulgate.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  place 
was  commonly  known  by  both  its  Hebrew  name 
Golgotha,  and  its  Greek  name  Kranion,  Why 
this  name  was  given  to  it  none  of  the  sacred 
writers  state.  Three  etymologies  have  since  been 
suggested — I.  Jerome  mentions  a  tradition  which 
he  had  heard,  that  Adam  was  buried  in  Golgotha, 
and  that  the  name  was  given  to  the  place  because 
the  skull  of  Adam  was  there  preserved  {Comment, 
in  Ephes.  v.  14  ;  Epist  xlvi. ;  De  Sane,  locis).  2. 
Jerome  says  in  another  place,  'Outside  the  city 
and  the  gates  are  the  places  in  which  those  tliat 
have  been  condemned  are  beheaded,  et  Calz>aritc, 
id  est,  decollatonim  sumpsere  nomen'  {Commettt, 
in  Matt,  xxvii.  33).  Against  this  it  has  been 
argued,  that  if  this  derivation  were  correct,  Gol- 
gotha would  have  been  called  Kpavluif  rbiros,  and 
not  KpayloVf  or  Kpaviov,  as  Luke  has  it  3.  It  has 
l)een  maintained  by  Rcland,  De  Wette,  and  others, 
that  the  name  arose  from  the  skull-shaped  hill  on 
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the  spot  (Reland,  Pal,  p.  860).  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  neither  Eusebius,  nor 
Cyril,  nor  Jerome,  nor  any  of  the  earliest  historic 
cal  writers  ever  speak  of  Golgotha  as  a  hill.  Yet 
the  expression  must  have  become  current  at  a  veij 
early  period,  for  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  describes  it 
in  A.D.  333  as  Moniiculus  Golgotha  {IHmrarium 
Hierosol,^  ed.  WesseL  p.  593).  Dr.  Robinson 
suggests  that  the  idea  of  a  mount  originated  in  the 
fact  that  a  rounded  rock  or  monticule  existed  on 
the  place  where,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, tradition  located  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion 
{Btb.  Ra,  ii.  376).  Golgotha  was  probably  the 
place  of  the  public  execution  of  crimmals. 

The  situation  of  Golgotha  and  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, which  must  be  connected  with  it,  has  formed 
a  subject  of  keen  and  even  bitter  controversy. 
Some  confidently  affirm  that  the  spot  is  now 
marked  by  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre ;  others 
as  confidently  den^  it  The  former  was  the  almost 
universally  accredited  tradition  down  to  last  cen- 
tury ;  for  though  many  were  struck  by  the  sineu- 
lar  position  of  the  church,  yet  they  got  over  that 
difficulty  bv  various  means  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res. 
L  408).  Tne  first  who  openly  opposed  the  tradi- 
tion was  Korte,  a  German  traveller  who  visited 
Jerusalem  in  173S.  He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Clarke  {Travds\  Scholz  {Reise^  and  De  Golgotha 
Situ)f  Robinson,  Tobler  {Golgotha),  and  others. 
The  identity  of  Golgotha  has  been  maintained  by 
Von  Raumer  (Palastina),  Kraflft  {dit  Topographie 
JenutUems)y  and  especially  Williams  in  his  Holy 
City,  This  is  not  the  place  for  considering  the 
subject  at  length.  All  the  information  the  Bible 
gives  us  r»;s^ing  the  site  of  Golgotha  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words.  Christ  was  crucified  '  with- 
out the  gate'  (Heb.  xiii.  12),  'nigh  to  the  city' 
(John  xix.  20),  at  a  place  cailed  Golgotha  (Matt 
xxvii.  33),  and  apparently  beside  some  public 
thoroughfare  (xxviL  39)  leading  to  the  country 
(Mark  xv.  2X).  The  tomb  in  which  he  was  laid  was 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  (Mark  xv.  46),  in  a  garden 
or  orchard  (r^oi),  at  the  place  of  crucifbcion 
(John  xix.  41,  42).  Neither  Golgotha  nor  the 
tomb  is  ever  afterwards  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
sacred  writers.  No  honour  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  them,  no  sanctity  attached  to  them  during 
the  apostolic  age,  or  that  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded it.  It  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century  that  we  find  any  attempt  maae  to  fix  the 
position  of,  or  attach  sanctity  to,  Golgotha.  Euse- 
bius  then  informs  us  that  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,  '  not  without  divine  admonition,'  resolved  to 
uncover  the  holy  tomb.  He  states  that  wicked 
men  had  covered  it  over  with  earth  and  rubbish, 
and  had  erected  on  the  spot  a  temple  of  Venus. 
These  were  removed,  and  the  tomb  and  Golgotha 
laid  bore.  A  magnificent  church  was  built  over 
them,  and  consecrated  in  A.D.  335  {Vit.  Constant 
tin,  iii.  26-33).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
present  church  of  the  sepulchre  occupies  the  site 
of  that  built  by  Constantine  (See,  however,  Fer- 
gusson,  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalent),  The 
only  point  to  be  settled  is,  whether  the  church  of 
Constantine  stood  on  the  real  Golgotha.  Euse- 
bius  is  our  first  witness,  and  be  lived  300  years 
after  the  crucifixion.  His  story  is  repeated  with 
some  changes,  and  numerous  embellidiments,  by 
subsequent  writers  (Socrates,  H,  E,^  L  17 ;  So- 
zom,  /T.  i?.,  ii.  I  ;  Theodoret,  H,  E,^'\,  18).  It 
must  be  confessed  that  a  critical  examination  of 


the  narratives  does  not  impress  us  with  any  very 
deep  sense  of  their  historic  accuracy. 

The  topography  of  Jerusalem  is  decidedly  against 
Eusebius,  and  far  outweighs  his  questionable  testi- 
mony. The  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  modem  city,  though  we  know  that 
Golgotha  was  'without  the  gate'  at  a  period  when 
Jerusalem  was  at  least  five  times  its  present  size. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  minute  examination  of 
the  topography  of  the  Holy  City.  It  is  enough  to 
state  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  had  two  walls. 
One  encompassed  Zion  only.  The  second  com- 
menced at  tne  gate  Gennath  in  the  first  wall,  en- 
closed Acra,  and  terminated  at  the  Castle  of 
Antonia.  Beyond  this  second  wall,  on  the  north 
and  north-west,  were  lar^  suburbs,  and  these  the 
elder  Agrippa  surrounded  by  a  third  wall  a  few 
years  after  the  crucifixion.  The  advocates  of  the 
identity  of  Golgotha  and  the  Sepulchre  attempt  to 
prove  that  these  lay  without  the  second  walL 
Their  arguments,  thoue;h  put  forward  with  great 
learning  and  great  skill,  are  far  from  being  con- 
clusive. 

A  third  theory  r^arding  the  site  of  Golgotha 
and  the  sepulchre  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Feigussoo 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  yerusa- 
Urn  (London,  1847),  and  more  recently  in  Smithes 
Dictumary  of  the  BMe  (s.  v.  Jerusalem).  He  as- 
serts that  Golgotha  was  on  Mount  Moriah,  and 
that  the  building  now  called  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
or  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  the  church  erected  by 
Constantine  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Boieath 
its  dome  is  a  projecting  rock  with  a  cave  in  it ;  this, 
he  says,  is  the  r«d  tomb.  The  arguments  on  which 
his  theory  rests  are  mainly  architectural,  and  are 
unouestionablv  very  forcible ;  were  they  supported 
by  nistory  and  topography  they  would  be  conclu- 
sive. •  His  historiosd  argument  is  a  complete  failure. 
He  says  the  site  was  transferred  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence.  Any  one  who  has  examined,  on  the 
spot,  the  topography  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  who 
bas  closely  inspected  the  masonry  of  the  massive 
wall  which  surrounds  the  whole  of  the  Haram  area, 
must  see  that  this  theory  is  untenable. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  repeated  op- 

f)ortunities  of  examining  the  topography  of  Jerusa- 
enL  The  opinion  which  he  was  led  to  form 
regarding  the  site  of  Golgotha  and  the  tomb  ot 
our  Lord,  is  as  follows  : — ^The  palace  of  Pilate  and 
the  judgment  hall  stood  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  Haram  area,  where  the  house  of  the  pasha  still 
stands.  There  Jesus  was  condemned,  scourged, 
and*mocked.  Thence  the  soldiers  Med  him  out' 
(Mark  xv.  20)  to  crucify  Him.  They  met  a  man 
called  Simon  'coming  out  of  the  country,'  and 
compelled  him  to  bear  the  cross.  They  brought 
Him  unto  Golgotha,  and  there  they  crucified  Him. 
The  passers  by  reviled  Him.  His  mother  and 
some  others  stood  by  the  cross  (John  xix.  25). 
'AU  his  acquaintance  stood  afar  off  beholding 
these  things  ^  (Luke  xxiii  49).  Such  is  the  sub- 
stance of  Sie  nariratives.  It  would  seem  that  the 
soldiers  had  not  far  to  go  from  the  palace  to  Gol- 
gotha. The  gate  of  St  Stephen  is  about  200 
3rards  from  the  palace,  and  leaos  directly  into  the 
country.  Without  the  gate  one  road  runs  eastward 
across  the  Kidron,  another  northwards  along  the 
narrow  brow  ot  the  hilL  Between  these  is  an  open 
space,  rugged  and  rocky  ;  ]ust  below  it,  in  the 
snelving  bank  of  the  Kidron,   aie  several  rock 
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tombs.  This  spot  would  seem  to  answer  all  the 
requirements  of  the  narrative.  The  passers  by  on 
both  roads  would  be  within  a  few  yards  of  Him  ; 
and  his  acquaintance  could  stand  '  afar  oflf'  on  the 
side  of  Olivet  and  see  with  the  utmost  distinctness 
the  whole  scene. 

The  traditional  Golgotha  is  now  a  little  chapel 
in  the  side  of  the  church  of  the  sepulchre,  gor- 
geously decorated  with  marble,  and  gold,  and 
silver.  The  monks  profess  to  shew  the  hole  in 
which  the  cross  was  planted,  and  a  rent  in  the 
rock  made  by  the  earthquake  I  (See  Handbook 
for  Syria  and  Pal,,  p.  i66  ;  Williams'  Haly  Ciiy, 
ii  226,  Jy.)-*J.  L.  P. 

GOLIATH.    Pavid;  Giant.] 

GOMAR,  Francis,  celebrated  in  church  his- 
tory as  the  leading  opponent  of  Arminiua,  was 
bom  at  Bruges,  Jan.  30,  1563,  and  died  at  Gro- 
niogen,  Jan.  11,  1641.  His  theological  education 
was  carried  on  partly  in  England,  where  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Rainolds  at  Oxford, 
and  of  Dr.  William  Whittaker  of  Cambridge,  and 
partly  at  Heidelberg.  In  1594  he  accepted  one  of 
the  chairs  of  theology  at  Lieyden,  in  which  univer- 
sity James  Arminius  was  also,  in  1603,  appointed 
a  professor.  Almost  immediately  a  warm  contro- 
versy arose  between  the  two  professors.  On  the 
death  of  Arminius  in  1609,  the  friends  of  Gomar 
being  unsuccessful  in  their  opposition  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Vorstius  to  the  vacant  chair,  Gomar 
resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  Middleburgh. 
In  16 14  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Saumur, 
and  four  years  afterwrards  accepted  a  similar  ap- 
pointment in  the  university  of  Groningen.  Gomar 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  synod  of  Dort 
(161 8),  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings. 
He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  his  Hebrew 
scholarship,  and  in  1633  assisted  at  Leyden  in  the 
revision  of  the  translation  of  the  O.  T.  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1644,  foL  Those  wiiich  relate  to  Biblical  topics 
are  the  following — i.  Ex  Evangdio  Mattfun  lo- 
C0rum  explicaiio,  2.  Sdeciorum  Ev*  Lucn  loeorum 
illustratio,  3.  Sdec(orum  Ev.  Jokannis  locorum 
illustraiio,  4.  Analysis  d  explicaiio  epistolarum 
Poult  ad  Rom,,  Gal.,  Philip.,  Coloss,,  Philem,, 
Hdtraos,  ^^  Explicaiio  epistolarum  Pitriyjohannis, 
el  Juda.  6.  Explicaiio  capitum  pHorum  quinque 
Apoadypsis,  7.  Dissertatio  de  Evangeiio  Matihai 
guanam  lingua  sit  Scriptum.  8.  Davidis  Lyra, 
seu  nova  Ebrcea  ars  poetica  canonibus  suis  descripia 
et  exemplis  Satris  Pindari  el  Sophoclis  paraUelis 
descriptcu  The  commentaries  of  Gomar  are  highly 
commended  by  R.  Simon  {^Hist,  Crit,  du  N,  T., 
p.  761).— S.  N. 

GOME  (KDJ),  translated  '  rush'  and  *  bulrush,' 

is  mentioned  in  four  places  of  Scripture,  from  which 
there  is  no  doubt  tnat  it  was  a  plant  growing  in 
moist  situations  in  Egypt,  and  employed  in  the 
construction  of  vessels  of  different  kinds,  intended 
to  float  upon  the  water,  such  as  the  ark  in  which 
Moses  was  hid,  and  vessels  for  transit  (Job  viil  x  i ; 
Is.  XXXV.  7  ;  Exod.  ii  3  ;  Is.  xviiL  2).  The  name 
gome,  according  to  Celsius  [Hierohot,  voL  vl  p. 
138),  b  derived  from  ^ffOl  gimme,  *absorbere,  bi- 
bere,  quia  in  aqua  nascitur,  et  aquam  semper 
imbibiL*  Though  other  plants  are  adduced  by 
translators  and  commentators  as  the  ^vin^of  Scrip- 
ture, yet  it  is  evident  that  only  the  papyrus  can  be 


meant,  and  that  it  is  well  suited  to  all  the  passages. 
Being  in  some  respects  so  obvious,  it  could  not 
escape  the  notice  ot  all  translators.  Hence,  in  the 
Arabic  Version,  and  in  the  Annals  of  Eutychius, 

the  word  j^JJ,  burdee,  is  given  as  the  synonym  of 

gome  in  Exod.  vl  3,  The  Sept.  in  Job  (viiL  11) 
eives  viirvpo/i,  in  Isaiah  (xviil  2)  pipXbat,  and  the 
Vulgate,  in  this  last  passage,  papyrum.  In  Arabic 
authors  on  Materia  Medica,  we  find  the  papyrus 
mentioned  under  the  three  heads  of  Fafeer,  Bur- 
dee,  and  Charter.  Fafeer  is  said  to  be  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  a  kind  of  burdee  (bur-reed)  of  which 
paper  {chartd^  is  made ;  and  of  burdee,  the  word 
fajururs  (evidently  a  corruption  oi  papyrus)  is  given 
as  the  Greek  synonym. 


The  papyrus  is  now  well  known  :  it  belongs  to 
the  tribe  of  sedges  or  cyperacece,  and  is  not  a  rush 
or  bulrush,  as  in  the  A.  V.  It  may  be  seen  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  even  in  tubs, 
in  the  hothouses  of  this  country,  and  is  described 
by  the  ancients  as  growing  in  the  shallow  parts  of 
the  Nile.  The  root  is  fleshy,  thick,  and  spread- 
ing ;  the  stems  triangular,  eight  or  ten  feet  iu 
height,  of  which  two  or  so  are  usually  under  water, 
thick  below  but  tapering  towards  the  apex,  and 
destitute  of  leaves;  those  of  the  base  broad, 
straight,  and  sword-shaped,  but  much  shorter  than 
the  stem.  This  last  is  terminated  by  an  involucel 
of  about  eight  leaves,  sword-shaped  and  acute, 
much  shorter  than  the  many-rayed  umbel  which 
they  support.  The  secondary  umbels  are  com- 
posed only  of  three  or  four  short  rays,  with  an  in- 
volucel of^  three  awl-shaped  leaflets.  The  flowers 
are  in  a  short  spike  at  the  extremity  of  each  rav. 
Cassiodorus,  as  quoted  by  Carpenter,  graphically 
described  it  as  it  appears  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  *  There  rises  to  the  view  this  forest  without 
branches,  this  thicket  without  leaves,  this  harvest 
of  the  waters,  this  ornament  of  the  marshes.' 

The  papyrus  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as 
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a  plant  of  the  waters  of  Egypt  '  Papyram  nasci- 
tar  in  palustribus  Mgypti,  aut  quiescentibus  Nili 
aauis,  ubi  evagatse  stagnant'  (Pliny,  xiiL  ii). 
Theophxastus,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  described 
it  as  growing,  not  in  the  deep  parts,  but  where  the 
water  was  of  the  depth  of  two  cubits,  or  even  less. 
It  was  found  in  almost  every  part  of  Egypt  inun- 
dated by  the  Nile,  in  the  Delta,  especiaUv  in  the 
Sebennytic  nome,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Memphis,  etc.  By  some  it  was  thought  peculiar 
to  Egypt ;  hence  the  Nile  is  called  by  Ovid  '  am- 
nis  papynfer.*  So  a  modem  author,  Prosper 
Alpinus  (ZV  P/an/.  jEgypti^  c.  36) : — *  Papyrus, 
quam  herd  iEgyptii  nominant,  est  planta  fluminis 
NilL'  By  others  it  was  thought  to  be  a  native 
also  of  India,  of  the  Euphrates  near  Babylon,  of 
Syria,  and  of  Sicily.  The  eenus  cyperus^  indeed, 
to  which  it  is  usually  referred,  abounds  in  a  great 
variety  of  large  aquatic  species,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  generality  of  observen  to  distinguish 
from  one  another ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  grow  in  the  waters  of  hot  countries,  as, 
for  instance,  near  Babylon  or  in  India.  In  fact, 
modem  botanists  having  divided  the  genus  eyperus 
into  several  genera,  one  of  them  is  cSXed.  papyrus^ 
and  the  original  species  P,  nilotica.  Of  this  genus 
papyrus  there  are  several  species  in  the  waters  of 
India  (Wight,  Contributions  to  the  Botany  of  Jndia^ 
Cypereae,  p.  88). 

A  brief  description  of  the  uses  of  this  plant,  as 
given  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  is  thus  summed 
up  by  Parkinson  in  his  Herbal^  p.  1207  :  *  The 
plant,  say  the  ancients,  is  sweete,  and  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  before  that  bread  of  come  was  known 
unto  them,  for  their  food,  and  in  their  time  was 
chawed,  and  the  sweetnesse  sucked  forth,  the  rest 
being  spit  out ;  the  roote  serveth  them  not  only 
for  lewell  to  bume,  but  to  make  many  sorts  of 
vessels  to  use,  for  it  yielded  much  matter  for  the 
purpose.  Papyrus  ipse  (say  they),  that  is  the 
stalke,  is  profitable  to  many  uses,  as  to  make 
ships,  and  of  the  barke  to  weave,  and  make  sailes, 
mats,  carpets,  some  kinds  of  garments,  and  ropes 
also.*  Tne  construction  ^i  papyrus  boats  is  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus ;  so  Pliny  (Hist,  Nat,  vi. 
24),  *  Papyraceis  navibus  armamentisque  Nili ; ' 
and  again  (vii.  56),  '  Naves  primum  repertas  in 
iEgypto  in  Nilo  ex  papyro.'  Plutarch,  as  quoted 
by  Rosenmiiller,  says,  *  Isis  circumnavigated  the 
marshes  in  a  pafyrus  wherry  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  pieces  of  Osiris's  body.  From 
Heliodorus*s  account  it  appears  that  the  Ethio- 
pians made  use  of  similar  boats ;  for  he  relates 
that  the  Ethiopians  passed  in  reed  wherries  over 
the  Astaboras;  and  he  adds  that  these  reed 
wherries  were  swift  sailing,  being  made  of  a  light 
material,  and  not  capable  of  carrying  more  than 
two  or  three  men.'  Brace  relates  that  a  similar 
kind  of  boat  was  made  in  Abyssinia  even  in  his 
time,  having  a  keel  of  acacia  wood,  to  which  the 
papyrus  plants,  first  sewed  together,  are  fastened, 
being  gathered  up  before  and  behind,  and  the  ends 
of  the  plants  thus  tied  together.  Representations 
of  some  Egyptian  boats  are  given  in  the  Pictorial 
Bible  (ii.  p.  135) ;  where  the  editor  remarks  that 
when  a  boat  is  described  as  being  of  reeds,  or 
rashes,  ox  papyrus  (as  in  Egypt),  a  covering  of  skin 
or  bitumen  is  to  be  understood.  That  the  papyrus 
was  employed  for  making  paper  is  also  well 
known,  and  Wilkinson  mentions  that  from  ancient 
paper  being  found  at  Th«:l>es  and  elsewhere,  it  is 


evident  that  this  application  of  it  was  much  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great — J.  F.  R. 

GOMER  (npa ;  Sept   Foft^/)).      i.  A  son  of 

Japhet,  from  whom   descended  Ashkenaz,   Rip- 
hath,  and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  2,  3). 

2.  A  people  descended  from  him,  the  troops  of 
which  appear  along  with  those  of  Togarmah  in  the 
army  of^  Gog  (Ezek.  xxxviiu  6).  Bcchart,  follow- 
ing the  Targ.  HierosoL,  and  the  Midrash  Gen., 
which  give  Kp^DK,  or  ^p^DK  (il*,,  Phrygia),  as 
its  equivalent,  concludes  that  Gomer  was  the 
stem-name  of  the  Phrygians ;  and  this  he  endea- 
vours to  confirm  by  an  etymological  pazalld  be^ 
tween  the  Aram.  ^D^,  to  consume^  and  ^pnyla^ 
from  ^p&Y€tp,  to  roast  (Phrygia  being,  according  to 
ancient  testimony  a  x^P^  tOtKripwrot,  and  part  of 
it  bearing  the  name  of  jcarcucejcav/i^ni,  or  burnt; 
Strab.  xiiL  p.  628 ;  Diod.  iii.  p.  138).  But  to 
this  it  seems  a  fiital  objection  that  the  Phiygians 
formed  only  a  branch  of  the  Togarmians  (Joseph. 
Antiq,  L  6.  I  ;  Hieron.  Quasi,  in  Gen,  x.  3),  and 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  stem  whence 
the  Togarmians  themselves  sprang.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  suggestion  that  Gomer  is 
the  German  race  (Talm.  yoma,  xoa) ;  for  this 
comes  under  Ashkenaz,  a  branch  of  Gomer. 
Much  more  probable  b  the  su^estion  that  Gomer 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  KtfifiiptM  of  Homer 
{Od.*xl  14)  and  Herodotus  (i.  6, 15,  103  ;  iv.  12), 
or  the  Cimbri,  of  the  north  of  Europe,  described 
by  the  classic^  writers  sometimes  as  a  German, 
sometimes  as  a  Celtic  race.  The  preponderance 
of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  (SalL  yiig: 
1 14  ;  Flor.  iii.  3  ;  Appian,  ZV  Peb.  III.  4 ;  BdL 
Civ,  i.  29 ;  iv.  2 ;  Diod.  v.  32  ;  xiv.  1 14 ;  Plut 
Cam,  15,  Mar,  25, 27 ;  Dion.  Cass.  xliv.  42 ;  Justin, 
xxiv.  8 ;  xxxviii.  3,  4) ;  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  Cimbri  were  Celtic,  and  of  the  same  tribe  as  the 
Cymry  of  Britain  (Prichard,  Eastern  Origin  of  the 
Cdtic  Nations^  by  Latham,  p«  142  ;  Latham,  Ger- 
mania  of  Tacitus^  Epilegom.  p.  clxy.,  ff.)  By  the 
ancients  the  Cimmeni  and  the  Cimbri  were  held  to 
be  one  people;  an  opinion  which,  though  repu- 
diated by  many,  is  still  regarded  with  favour  by 
such  men  as  Bunsen  and  KnobeL  On  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  were  different,  we  are  inclined 
to  connect  Gromer  rather  with  the  Cimmeni  than 
with  the  Cimbri  From  the  place  Gomer  occu- 
pies in  the  roll  of  nations  in  Genesis,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  people  descended  from  him  was 
one  of  the  oldest,  and  this  would  fall  in  with  the 
half-m]rthic  character  of  the  Cimmerii  as  they 
appear  in  Homer.  It  is  plain  also  from  EzelL 
xxxviii.  6,  that  the  race  of  Gomer  was  regarded  by 
the  Hebrews  as  living  to  the  far  north  of  ralestine, 
and  this  accords  exactly  with  the  site  assigned  to 
the  Cimmerii  bv  Herodotus,  who  places  them  on  the 
Caucasus,  and  represents  them  as  skirting  the 
Euxine  and  coming  down  on  Asia  Minor  by  way 
of  Colchis,  and  across  the  river  Halys.  If  the 
Cimmerii  and  the  Cimbri  are  identified,  and  the 
latter  be  regarded  as  a  Celtic-speaking  people,  the 
statement  of  Jerome  that  the  Galatse  spoke  a  lan- 
guage not  greatly  differing  from  that  of  the  Treveri 
\ProUg,  Zti.  ii,,  ad  Ep.  ad  Galatas),  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  migrations 
of  the  original  Gomerian  stock.  Cf.  Joseph.  An- 
tiq, i.  6.  I . 

3.  The  wife  of  the  Prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  3). — 
W.  L.  A. 
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GOMORRAH,  in  the  N.  T.  GoMORRHA  (T^y; 

Sept  N.  T.  r^o/J^a).  One  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Palestine,  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
once  fertile  plain  of  the  Jordan  which  is  now 
covered  by  the  Dead  Sea.  Sodom  appears  to 
have  been  the  chief  city  of  this  region ;  hence, 
ancient  geographers  call  the  whole  plain  '  the 
province  of  Sodom*  {^oBofuriay  Xtbpa);  and  Euse- 
bius  describes  Gomorrah  as  *one  of  the  five 
cities  of  Sodom*  (/cia  r^i  7r€rrar6\etas  2o56- 
fiuw ;  OnomasL  s.v.  ;  see  also  Reland,  Pal.^  p. 
815).  The  few  Elusions  made  in  Scripture  to  the 
'cities  of  the  plain'  appear  to  indicate  that  they 
stood  close  together  (Gen.  xiii.  10;  xiv.  8-ii),  and 
that  they  lay  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
present  lake,  for  Abraham,  on  going  out  to  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  near  Hebron,  '  looked  to- 
ward Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  all  the  land  of 
the  plain;*  and  this  he  could  not  have  done  had 
they  been  situated  farther  north  (Gen.  xix.  28). 
Gomorrah,  with  the  other  cities,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  en- 
guli>hed  after  their  destruction,  or  whether  they 
stood  upon  the  shore  of  the  present  sea.  The 
words  of  Gen.  xiv.  3  appear  to  favour  the  former 
opinion.  The  battle  between  the  eastern  kings  and 
the  people  of  Sodom  took  place  in  the  *  vale  of  Sid- 
dim,  which  is  the  Salt  Sea,  *  The  phrase,  however,  is 
not  quite  decisive ;  for,  as  Reland  says,  it  is  not 
affirmed  that  *  the  five  cities  stood  in  the  vale 
of  Siddim'  {Pal.  254).  The  name  Gomorrah 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  popular  opinion  of 
the  submersion  of  the  cities  is  correct.  The  He- 
brew moy  is  most  probably  derived   from   the 
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Arabic  root    _4x»  *to  cover  with  water.'     For 


a  full  account  of  this  matter  see  Sodom  and  Salt 
Sea  ;  Robinson,  B.  P.,  ii.  187-192  ;  Handbook  far 
S,  and  /*.,  i.  246,  sq,  ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  281,  sq.) 
M.  de  Saulcy  astonished  the  world  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  announcement  that  he  had  discovered 
the  sites  of  the  whole  Pentapolis,  and  he  gives  a 
minute  description  of  what  he  calls  their  ruins 
\Jcumey  round  the  Dead  Sea).  Gomorrah,  he 
locates  at  Ain  el-Feshkah,  on  the  north-west  shore 
of  the  lake,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  tower 
and  some  rude  walls,  apparently  field  fences. 
Oriental  travellers  and  geographers  place  little 
faith  in  M.  de  Saulcy*s  discoveries ;  indeed,  they 
have  been  shewn  by  Van  de  Velde  and  others  to 
be  a  senes  of  delusions  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  115,  sq,) 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  tending  to  fix 
the  site  of  Gomorrah  at  the  place  indicated. — 
J.  L.  P. 

GONACH.      [IBN  GONACH.] 

GOOD,  John  Mason,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  1764 
at  Epping,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  died  in  1827.  He  com- 
menced practice  as  a  surgeon  at  Sudbury  in  1784, 
but  removed  to  London  in  1793,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Besides  contributing 
largely  to  the  litemture  of  his  profession,  he  devoted 
much  time  to  Biblical  studies,  and  produced  several 
works  of  some  value  in  this  department  In  1800 
appeared  his  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
with  notes  critical  and  explafiatory;  and  in  1 81 2  his 
Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job^  with  notes  critical 
and  illustrative^  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation, 


Since  his  death  there  have  appeared  from  his  pei). 
Historical  outline  of  the  Book  of  Psalms^  edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Lond.  1852  ;  and  The  Book 
of  Psalms :  a  new  translation,  with  notes  critical 
and  explanatory,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson, 
Lond.  1854.  Dr.  Good  was  a  man  of  extensive 
knowledge  and  unusual  attainments  as  a  linguist, 
and  he  has  in  his  notes  collected  much  that  may  be 
of  use  to  the  Biblical  scholar ;  but  he  cannot  be  as- 
signed any  above  a  secondary  place  as  an  expositor 
otScripture. — W.  L.  A. 

GOODWIN,  Thomas,  D.D.,  styled  bjr  An- 
thony Wood  *  one  of  the  Atlasses  and  Patriarchs 
of  Independency,*  was  bom  at  Rollesby,  Norfolk, 
Oct.  5,  1600.  He  was  sent  to  Cambridge  a  little 
before  the  completion  of  his  13th  year,  and  when 
only  in  his  20th  year  was  chosen  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Catherine  Hall  In  1634,  through 
dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of  conformity,  he  re- 
signed his  preferment  and  left  the  university.  In 
1039  he  withdrew  to  Holland,  and  was  for  some 
time  pastor  of  a  church  at  Amheim.  He  returned 
to  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  Parliament, 
and  in  January  1650  was  appointed  President  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  the  Restoration  he  retired  to 
London,  and  there  exercised  his  ministry  as  pastor 
of  an  Independent  Church,  until  his  death,  Feb. 
23»  1679*  His  collected  works  were  published  in 
London,  5  vols.  foL,  1 681 -1704.  They  include  an 
Exposition  on  tlu  First  and  part  of  the  Second 
Chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiatts,  and  also 
an  Exposition  on  the  Book  of  Revelations,  The 
criticism  of  Calamy  is  fairly  characteristic  : — *  He 
was  a  considerable  scholar  and  an  eminent  divine, 
and  had  a  very  happy  faculty  in  descanting  upon 
Scripture,  so  as  to  bring  forth  surprising  remarks, 
which  yet  generally  tended  to  illustration.* — S.  N. 

GOPHER  WOOD.    [Etz-Gorher.] 

GOPHRITH  (nnM),  a  mineral  easily  inflam- 

mable.  The  LXX.  translate  the  word  by  ^eioi^, 
the  Vulg.  by  sulphur,  and  the  A.  V.  by  brimstone. 
The  Lexicons  connect  it  with  "IDJ,  the  name  of  a 
tree,  probably  a  species  of  pine  that  exudes  resin 
[Etz-Gopher]  ;  but  this  may  admit  of  doubt,  as 
it  has  nothing  ii^  its  favour  except  the  identity  of 
the  letters  composing  this  word  with  those  com- 
posing the  first  part  of  Gophrith.  The  native 
brimstone  or  sulphur  is  found  in  crystals  of  diffe- 
rent forms,  and  m  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  sacred  writers  make  frequent  references  to 
brimstone  in  connection  with  the  inflictions  of  the 
Divine  vengeance  on  the  guilty.  Comp.  Deut. 
XXIX.  23  ;  Job  xviii.  15  ;  Is.  xxx.  33  ;  xxxiv.  9  ; 
Ez.  xxxviii.  22  ;  Rev.  xiv.  10  ;  xix.  20 ;  xx.  lO ; 
xxL  8.  These  references  undoubtedly  find  their 
basis  in  tlie  fact  recorded.  Gen.  xix.  24,  25. — 
W.  L.  A, 

GORDON,  James,  a  Scottish  Jesuit,  bom  at 
or  near  Aberdeen  in  1553.  He  spent  his  life 
chiefly  on  the  Continent ;  he  was  professor  in  the 
colleges  of  Toulouse  and  Bourdeaux,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  history  and  chronology. 
He  published  also  Biblia  Sacra  cum  Commentariis, 
etc.,  Paris,  3  vols.  fol.  1632.  These  volumes,  ac- 
cording to  Walch,  contain  many  things  which  may 
l)e  read  with  profit ;  they  are  also  commended  by 
Dupin.     The  author  died  in  1641.-— W.  L.  A. 
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GORGIAS  (Topylas),  one  of  the  generals  of  An- 
hochus  Epiphanes,  who  is  called  in  i  Maccab. 
and  in  Josephus  *a  mighty  man  of  the  king's 
friends '  {dtr^p  dvrardt  roir  0(Xair  rw  fioffiXiuit ; 
I  Maccab.  itl  38 ;  Joseph.  Antiq,  xiL  7.  3.)  He 
was  chosen  by  Lysias,  the  general  and  minister  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  at  this  time  in  sole 
command  of  the  provinces  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  sea,  to  undertake  an  expedition  in  company 
with  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Dorymenes,  and  with 
Nicanor,  against  Judsea,  B.C  166  (i  Maccab.  iiL 
38 ;  Joseph.  Aniiq.  xiL  7.  2,  3).  These  generals 
were,  however,  totally  defeated  near  Emmaus  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (i  Maccab.  iv.  i,  sef, ;  Joseph. 
Antiq,,  I.  c.)  In  B.a  165,  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Zacharias,  and  Azarias,  two  captains  in  the  service 
of  Judas  Maccabseus,  anxious  to  get  themselves  a 
name,  and  acting  without  the  orders  of  Judas, 
attacked  the  garrison  of  Jamnia.  Goigias,  the 
governor  of  the  forces  at  Jamnia,  defeated  them 
with  great  loss  (i  Maccab.  v.  56,  seq, ;  Joseph. 
Antiq,  xii  7.  6.) 

The  account  of  Goigias  in  2  Maccab.  is  very  con- 
fused. In  one  passage  he  is  described  simply  as 
'  a  captain,  who  in  matters  of  war  had  great  expe- 
rience,' and  therefore  sent  with  Nicanor,  the  son  of 
Patroclus,  one  of  the  special  friends  of  Ptolemaeus, 
the  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenice  (cf.  I 
Maccab.  iiL  38 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiL  7.  3),  to  root 
out  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  (2  Maccab. 
viiL  9).  In  another  passage  he  is  represented 
as  'governor  of  the  holds*  {rrparrrfht  rCw  r&inair 
[rpArtop  Alex. It  2  Maccab.  x.  14),  and  apparently 
of  the  holds  of  the  Idumaeans  (?)  (Acrabattene  ?  cf. 
I  Maccab.  v.  3 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiL  &  i ;  see 
Ewald,  Geschichte,  iv.  91,  358,  and  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Bible,  vol  L,  p.  42,  noti\.  He  is  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  text,  described  as  *  governor 
of  Idumsea'  (2  Maccab.  xiL  32). 

Grotius  (see  WemsdorflT,  Dejid,  Ubr,  Mace,  sec. 
73)  suggests  that  the  reading  *  governor  of  Idu- 
ma!a*  is  an  error  for  'governor  of  Janmia'  (as  at 
I  Maccab.  v.  58).  Josephus  warrants  this  cor- 
rection (6  rrji  ^latAPtiws  ffrparriydt,  Antiq.  xii.  8. 
6).  From  the  epithet  applied  to  Gorgias,  he 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest  detesta- 
tion by  the  Jews  (A.  V.,  that  cursed  man ;  t6p  xar- 
dparw,  2  Maccab.  xii,  35).  The  description  of  his 
flight  to  Marisa  and  his  defeat  by  Dositheus,  one  of 
Judas'  generals,  is  given  at  some  length,  though  in 
an  obscure  and  confused  manner  (2  Maccab.  xiL 
34-38 ;  cC  Joseph.  Antiq,  xiL  8.  6).— F.  W.  M. 

GORTYNA  (r6/mmiAlex.,  Vat,;*  m classical 
writers,  T6prw,  Vhprwa ;  on  a  coin,  Kdprwa 
[KopTwUni]),  a  city  of  Crete,  and  next  to  Cnos- 


*  We  can  find  no  authority  for  Vhfyrvpox,  as  Winer 
[Realivorttrbuchy  s.  v.  Gortyna)  and  Howson 
{Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  Gortyna)  both 
state.  We  have  carefully  examined  the  Alexandrian 
MS.,  and  looked  at  the  text  of  that  of  the  Vatican 
(ed.  Mai.)  In  the  former  the  reading  is  koX  eh 
T^p  fiaaiXeldop  xal  Tbprwop,  in  the  latter  KoX'kpaJb<t¥ 
KoX  rbpTVPow.  We  have  also  consulted  the  Vetus 
Testamentum  Gracum  (1798- 1827),  commenced 
by  Holmes,  and  continued  by  Parsons,  which  pro- 
fesses to  give  a  great  variety  of  readings.  The  only 
variation  regarding  the  word  in  question  is  in  a 
MS.  as  late  as  the  13th  century,  where  the  passage 
reads  c/f  Thprtpa. 


sus,  the  most  important  in  the  island  for  power 
and  magnificence.  At  one  time  Gortyna  and 
Cnossus  in  union  held  the  whole  of  Crete  in  their 

E)wcr  excepting  Lyttus  (Polyb.  iv.   53,   C4).     In 
ter  times  they  were  in  a  continual  state  of  warfare 
(Strabo  X.,  Didot   ed.,  p.   410).     Gortyna    was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Gortys  of  Arcadia  (Plato, 
Leges  iv.,  Didot.  cd.,  p.  320).    It  was  of  very  con- 
siderable size,  its  walls  being  fifty  stadia  in  dnniit, 
whilst  those  of  its  rival,  Cnossus,  were  not  more 
than  thirty  (Strabo  x.,  Didot  ed.,  pp.  409-411). 
Homer  b^tows  upon  it  the  epithet  '  walled '  (re«- 
X^beffffo^  II.  iL  640).     It  was  situate  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  on  the  river  Lethaeus  {Messara), 
and  at  a  distance  of  ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan 
Sea  (Strabo,  I,  c)    In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Gor- 
tyna seems  to  have  had  some  relations  with  Athem 
(Thuc.  iL  85).     Its  connection  with  Philopoemen 
in  B.C  201,  is  shewn  by  the  Gortynians  having  in- 
vited him  to  take  the  command  of  their  army 
(Plut  Philop,  13).   When  the  Achaean  League  was 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  B.C    197,  against 
Philip   V.   of  Macedon,   500  Gortynians   joined 
Quinctius  Flamininus  when  on  his  march  to  Thes- 
saly,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Cynosdephalae  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  3).     It  is  only  recently  that  a  coin  bearing 
the  well-known  types  of  the  League  has  been  found, 
struck  at  Gortyna.      The  late  CoL    Leake  has 
shewn  that  the  coin  with  the  legend  KOPTTNION 
AXAION,  which  had  previously  been  assigned  to 
Gortys  in  Arcadia  by  the  late  Mr.  Burgon  {Num. 
Chron,,  voL  xix.  p.  235-36),  certainly  belongs  to 
the  Cretan  Gortyna  {Supp,  Num,  Hdl.  p.    1 10), 
thus  proving  that  cities  beyond  the  continent  were 
admitted  into  the  League  (R.  S.   Poole,  Num. 
Chron.,  N.  S.,  voL  L  p.   173).     About  the  same 
period  there  are  evidences  of  an  alliance,  political 
or  commercial,  between  Athens  and  several  of  the 
Cretan  towns.    Some  of  the  coins  of  six  of  these — 
Cnossus,   Cydonia,   Gortyna,  Hierapytna,  Polyr- 
rhenium,  and  Priansus — are    tetraarachms  with 
exactly  the  types  of  those  of  Athens  of  the  same 
age,  but  distinguished  by  having  the  distinctive 
badges  of  the  Cretan  towns.     They  were  probably 
struck  by  the  Cretan  cities  of  the  great  alliance 
against  Philip  V.   of  Macedon  about  B.c.    188 
(Pans.  L  36,  5,  6 ;  cf.  Eckhel,  Doet^  Num.  Pet, 
vol  iL  p.  221 ;  Leake,  Num,  Nell,  Insular  Greece, 
p.  19 ;  R.  S.  Poole,  Num,  Chron,,  N.  S.,  /.  e.) 
As  Cnossus  declined,  Gortyna  rose  to  eminence, 
and  became  the  metropolis  of  Crete.     About  A.D. 
200  a  brother  of  Septmiius  Severus  held  at  Gor- 
tyna the  office  of  proconsul  and  quaestor  of  the 
united  provinces  of  Crete  and  Cyrene  (Boeckh, 
No.  2591).    In  the  arrangement  of  the  provinces 
by  Constantine,  Gortyna  was  still  the  metropolis 
of  Crete   (HierocL   Synecd,  p.    649;  dL  Leake, 
Supp.  Num,  Hell.,  p.  157). 

The  remains  of  Gortyna  near  Aghius  Dheka  (the 
ten  Saints),  and  the  cavern  in  the  mountain,  have 
been  described  by  Toumefort  {Betalion  ttun  Voyage 
du  Levant)  and  Pococke  {Dacription  of  the  East), 
and  the  cavern,  more  recently,  by  Mr.  Cockerell 
(Walpole,  iL  p.  402).  The  modem  Gortynians 
hold  this  cavern  to  be  the  Labyrinth,  thus  claim- 
ing for  themselves  the  honours  of  the  myth  of 
the  Minotaur,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  Gor- 
tynian  coins,  which  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war  to  that  of  Hadrian  (and  (here  are 
none  later),  that  their  ancestors  ever  entertained 
such  an  idea  (Leake,  Num.  Hell,  Insular  Greece, 
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p.  1 8).  The  famous  Labyrinth  is  represented  on 
the  corns  of  Cnossus,  and  Col.  Leake  says  that  *  it 
is  difficait  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  existence 
of  the  Labyrinth  near  Gortyna,  for  that  the  excava- 
tion near  Aghius  Dheka,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida, 
IS  the  renowned  Cretan  labyrinth,  cannot  be 
doubted  after  the  description  of  Toumefort,  Po- 
cocke,  and  Cockerell*  {Supp,  Num.  HdL^  p.  156). 
This  opinion  is  given  notwithstanding  the  assertion 
of  Pausanias  (6  h  Kpucff^  \ap6pip6os,  I  27,  9). 
One  of  the  coins  of  Cnossus,  bears,  besides  the 
Labyrinth  on  its  reverse,  the  Minotaur  on  the 
obverse.  It  cannot  be  much  later  than  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes,  and  thus  affords  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  tradition  of  the  Labyrinth,  if  not  of 
its  real  existence  ;  whereas- Hoeck  {Areia,  voL  L, 
p.  56,  sef. ),  relying  on  the  silence  of  Hesiod  and 
Herodotus,  and  the  assumed  silence  of  Homer — 
though  the  Iliad  contains  what  looks  very  like  an 
allusion  to  the  Cretan  wonder  (//.  xviiL  590,  sm.) 
has  supposed  it  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
later  poets  borrowed  from  Egypt  (R.  S.  Poole, 
Num,  Chtmu^  N.  S.,  vol.  L  pp.  171-72).  A  full 
account  of  the  remains  of  the  old  site  and  the 
modem  place  is  given  in  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities  (vol.  iL  pp.  277-2S6).  Mr.  Falkener 
here  describes  the  cavern  near  Gortyna  from 
Sieber,  who  spent  three  days  in  examining  it,  and 
says,  that  certainly  it  had  been  nothing  more  than 
a  quarry,  which  probably  supplied  the  stone  for 
building  the  city .  \Reise  nach  der  Insd  Kreta^  vol. 
i.  pp.  511-520).  Hoeck  seems  to  hold  similar 
views  {^Krday  vol.  L  pp.  447-454). 

The  only  Biblical  interest  attached  to  Gortyna 
is  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  in  the  list 
of  cities  to  which  the  Romans  sent  letters  on  behalf 
of  the  Jews,  when  Simon  the  Maccabee  renewed 
the  treaty  which  his  brothers  Judas  and  Jonathan 
had  made  Mrith  Rome  (i  Maccab.  xv.  23  ;  cf.  I 
MaccaK  viii.  i,  seq.;  xii.  i,  seq,)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Jews  were  settled  in  great  numbers 
in  Crete  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii  12.  i  ;  BelL  Jud..^ 
iL  7  ;  Philo,  Ltg.  ad  Caium.,  sec  36),  and  Gor- 
tyna may  have  been  their  chief  residence.  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  who  treated  the  Jews  kindly,  and  who 
had  received  a  numerous  body  in  Egypt  when 
they  were  driven  out  of  Judsea  by  the  opposite 
party  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  L  I.  i), 
rebuilt  part  of  Gortyna  (Strabo  x.,  Didot.  ed,  p, 
411).  When  St  Paul,  as  a  prisoner,  was  on  his 
voyage  from  Caesarca  to  Rome,  the  ship,  on  ac- 
count of  a  storm,  was  obliged  to  run  under  the  lee 
of  Crete,  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Salmone,  and 
soon  after  came  to  a  place  called  Fair  Havens, 
which  was  near  a  city  called  LASiGA  (Acts  xxvil 
8)  [Crete].  Lasasa  is  probably  the  Lasia  of  the 
Peudngerian  Tables,  and  is  there  stated  to  be  six- 
teen miles  east  of  Gortyna.  It  is  very  uncertain 
how  long  the  vessel  was  detained  at  Fair  Havens, 
though  *■  much  time  had  been  spent'  (Acts  xxvii. 
9),  not  since  they  had  sailed  from  Csesarea,  but  at 
the  anchorage  (Alford,  in  loc,)  Doubtless,  the 
sailors,  soldiers,  and  prisoners,  had  frequent  inter- 
course with  Lasaea,  and  perhaps  Gortyna.  St 
Paul  may  then  have  preached  the  Gospel  at  one  or 
both  of  these  places,  but  of  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  proof  (cf.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of 
St.  Paul^  voL  iL^jp.  394-396). — F.  W.  M. 

GOSHEN  (|C?3  ;  Sept  rea^,  Fecr^^),  a  province 
'>r  district  of  Egypt  in  which  Jacob  and  his  family 


settled  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  son 
Joseph,  and  in  which  they  and  their  descendants 
remained  for  a  period  of  430  years  (Gen.  xlv.  10 ; 
xlvi.  28 ;  xlviL  27 ;  L  8 ;  Exod.  viii.  22  ;  ix.  26). 
The  Bible  does  not  present  any  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  precise  locality  of  Goshen,  and  of 
course  later  authorities  possess  only  an  inferior 
value.  There  are,  however,  incidental  expressions, 
allusions,  and  implications  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
afford  aid  in  determining  the  spot  That  Goshen 
lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  may  be  justi- 
fiably inferred  from  the  fact  that  Jacob  is  not  re- 
ported to  have  crossed  that  river ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  Israelites  did  so  in  their  flight  out 
of  Egypt  With  this  inference  all  the  language 
employed  (see  the  passages  as  given  above),  to  say 
the  least,  agrees,  il  it  does  not  afford  an  indirect 
evidence  in  its  favour.  By  comparing  Exod.  xiii. 
17  and  I  Chron.  vil  21,  it  appears  that  Goshen 
bordered  on  Arabia  (see  Gen.  xlv.  10,  Sept  Vwii». 
*Apafilat)  as  well  as  Palestine,  and  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  shews  that  the  land  was 
not  far  removed  from  tne  Red  Sea.  It  appears 
probable  that  we  may  fix  the  locality  of  Goshen 
m  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  district  around  Heroo- 
polis.  The  Septuagint  renders  the  words  iTDftC 
p^,  'land  of  Goshen'  (Gen.  xlvi.  28),  jca^'  'Eptixav 
t6Xiv,  els  y^v  *  Pa/!ie(r(r^,  thus  identifying  Goshen 
with  Rameses,  or  the  district  of  Pithom  or  Heroo- 
polis.  (See  map,  No.  3,  in  Knight*s  Illuminated 
Atlas.)  This  would  make  Goshen  correspond  with 
one  of  the  divisions  of  what  was  anciently  termed 
the  Praefectura  Arabica,  Ti- Arabia,  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, lying,  that  is,  on  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side 
of  the  Nile.  This  division  was  that  of  Heliopolis 
or  On,  Matariyeh,  or  Ain-Shems.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  define  it  accurately,  so  as  to 
identify  Ck>shen  (Rosenm.  A/terthum,,  iiL  246) 
with  the  Nomos  Arabise  (PtoL  iv.  5),  or  the  coun- 
try of  Esch-schar  Kijah  (the  eastern  land),  which 
stretches  south  from  Pelusium  as  far  as  Belbeis 
(north-east  from  Cairo),  and  to  the  north-east 
borders  of  the  desert  El  Dschefar.  Traces  are 
found  here,  it  is  thought,  of  the  residence  of  the 
Israelites,  in  large  heaps  of  ruins,  a  few  hours' 
journey  to  the  north-east  of  Cairo,  which  the  Arabs 
caU  Tell  el  Jhud  (Jews'  hUls),  or  Turbeh  el  Jhud 
(Jews'  graves)  (Niebuhr,  i.  100).  According  to 
Bois  Aym^  {Descrip.  deVEgypte^  viiL  III)  Goshen 
was  the  valley  of  Sabal-yar,  which  begins  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belbeis,  and  embraces  the  district  of 
Heroopolis.  Robinson  {Palestine^  i.  37)  makes 
light  of  the  evidence  supposed  to  be  supplied  by 
'  the  mounds  of  the  Tews,'  just  mentioned.  He 
says,  *  If  there  is  any  historical  foundation  for  this 
name,  which  is  doubtful,  these  mounds  can  only 
be  referred  back  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  in 
the  centuries  immediately  before  the  Christian  era, 
when  great  numbers  of  Jews  resorted  to  Egypt  and 
erected  a  temple  at  Leontopolis.'  This  opinion, 
however,  appears  to  us  somewhat  arbitrary.  And 
whatever  the  actual  origin  of  these  mounds,  the 
ordinary  account  of  them  may  be  the  transmission 
or  echo  of  a  very  ancient  tradition.  Robinson, 
however,  does  not  deny  that  Goshen  is  to  be 
found  about  where  the  best  authorities  ordinarily 
place  it,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  quota- 
tion ;  we  regret  that  the  wish  here  spoken  of  was 
not  fiilfilled :  'It  had  been  our  wish  to  take  a  more 
circuitous  route  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  descending 
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the  eastern  branch  or  canal  of  the  Nile  b^nd 
Belbeis,  as  far  as  to  the  province  of  Shur-kiyeh, 
and  thence  along  the  valley  of  the  ancient  cansd  to 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Suez.  Our  object  in  taking 
this  route  would  have  been  to  make  mquiries  and 
observations  personally  in  relation  to  the  land  of 
Goshen  and  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites'  (I  54). 
The  following  passage,  however,  will  serve  to 
prove  that  even  the  desert  is  not  unsuited  to  pas- 
toral purposes : — *  The  desert  which  we  were  now 
crossing  is  not  sandy,  but  its  surface,  for  the  roost 
Dart,  is  a  hard  gravel,  often  strewed  with  pebbles. 
Numerous  wadys,  or  shallow  water-courses,  inter- 
sect its  surface.  In  all  these  wadys  there  are  usu- 
ally to  be  found  scattered  tufts  of  nerbs  or  shrubs, 
on  which  the  camels  browse  as  they  pass  along, 
and  which  serve  likewise  as  their  pasturage  when 
turned  loose  at  night.  During  the  rainy  season 
and  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  of  Belbeis  and  the 
Shur-kiyeh,  as  probably  did  the  Israelites  of  old, 
still  drive  their  mingled  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
for  pasturage  to  this  quarter  of  the  desert' 

Laborde  {Arabia  Pdraa^  p.  58)  fixes  Goshen  in 
the  country  around  Belbeis,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nile.  Speaking  of  his  joume}'  from  Cairo  by 
Belbeis  to  Suez,  he  says,  *  This  plain  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Goshen,  where  the  children  of  Egypt 
settled  and  multiplied  :  it  was  here  that  the  meet- 
ing occurred  between  Jacob,  the  patriarch,  and 
Joseph,  the  minister  and  master  01  Egypt'  La- 
borde passed  the  banks  of  the  canal  which  formerly 
united  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  which,  he 
says,  Bonaparte  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to 
observe.  M.  Quatrem^re  has  endeavoured  to  de- 
fine the  locality,  and  by  comparing  several  pas- 
sages collected  from  different  writers,  he  infers  that 
the  Wady  Tumilat  (Wady  Tomlate  in  Laborde),  in 
which  the  canal  of  Cairo  terminates,  is  the  land  of 
Goshen  :  such  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Saadias  and  Abu  Said,  the  authors  of 
the  earliest  Arabic  Versions  of  the  O.  T. — the  one 
for  the  use  of  the  Jews,  and  the  other  for  that  of 
the  Samaritans  [Mhn.  Giogr.  sur  PEgypU),  J.  D. 
Michaelis  was  of  opinion  {Spicil,  p.  371)  that  Go- 
shen extended  from  Palestine  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  far  as  the  Tanitic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and 
thence  inland  up  to  Heliopolis,  embracing  a  sweep 
of  country  so  as  to  take  in  a  part  of  Arabia,  bor- 
dering on  Egypt.  The  various  opinions  that  have 
been  held  on  the  subject  may  be  found  classified 
and  considered  by  Bellermann  in  his  Handb,  d. 
Bibl.  Lit.  iv.  191-220  (see  also  Jablonsky,  Dissert, 
viii.  de  Terra  Gosen). 

This  district  was  suitable  for  a  nomadic  people, 
who  would  have  been  misplaced  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Children  of  the 
desert,  or  at  least  used  as  they  were  to  wander 
freely  from  one  fertile  plain  to  another  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  the  sons  of  Jacob  required 
a  spot  where  the  advantages  of  an  advanced  civi- 
lization could  be  united  with  unrestricted  freedom, 
and  abundance  be  secured  without  the  forfeiture 
of  early  and  cherished  habits.  The  several  opi- 
nions which  we  have  given  substantially  agree  in 
referring  Goshen  to  the  country  intervening  be- 
tween the  desert  of  Arabia  and  Palestine  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  on  the 
other,  with  the  Mediterranean  at  the  base.  The 
district  assigned  to  Jacob  and  his  family  was  chosen 
for  its  superiority  (Gen.  xlviu  6),  *  In  the  best  of 
the  land  make  thy  father  and  brethren  to  dwell,  in 


the  land  of  Goshen  let  them  dwell ;'  and  the  sab- 
sequent  increase  of  the  Israelites  themselves,  as 
wdl  as  the  multiplication  of  their  cattle,  shews  that 
the  territory  was  one  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
Time  and  circumstances  have  doubtless  had  their 
effect  on  the  fertility  of  a  country  in  which  the  de- 
sert is  ever  ready  to  nip.ke  encroachments  so  soon 
as  the  repelling  hand  of  man  is  relaxed  or  with- 
drawn. But  Laborde  (p.  53)  represents  the 
vicinity  of  Heliopolis  as  still  covered  with  palni- 
trees,  and  as  havmg  an  enclosure,  comprehcaidi]^ 
a  considerable  space  of  ground,  which  is  covered 
every  year  by  the  inun&tion  of  the  Nile  to  the 
height  of  five  feet  We  are  not,  however,  to  ex- 
pect evidences  of  luxuriant  fertility.  The  country 
was  chosen  for  its  pre-eminent  fitness  for  shepheixis. 
If  a  nomadic  tribe  had  wide  space  and  good  pas- 
cure-grounds,  they  would  have  'the  best  (for 
*  themselves)  of  the  land,'  and  these  advantages  the 
district  in  which  we  have  placed  Goshen  abun- 
dantly supplied  in  ancient  times,  when  the  waten 
of  the  Nile  were  more  liberally  dispensed  than  at 
present  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  country.  Nothing 
is  needed  but  water  to  make  the  desert  fertile. 
'  The  water  of  the  Nile  soaks  through  the  earth  for 
some  distance  under  the  sandy  tract  (the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Heliopolis),  and  is  everywhere  found 
on  digging  wells  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep. 
Such  wells  are  very  frequent  in  parts  which  the  in- 
undation does  not  reach.  The  water  is  raised  from 
them  by  wheels  turned  by  oxen,  and  applied  to  the 
irrigation  of  the  fields.  Whenever  this  takes 
place  the  desert  is  turned  into  a  fruitful  field.  In 
passing  to  Heliopolis  we  saw  several  such  fields  in 
the  dinerent  stages  of  being  reclaimed  from  the 
desert ;  some  just  laid  out,  others  already  fertile. 
In  returning  by  another  way  more  eastward,  we 
passed  a  succession  of  beautiful  plantations  wholly 
dependent  on  this  mode  of  irrigation'  (Robinson's 
Palestine^  vol.  L  p.  36). — J.  K,  B. 

GOSPELS,  THE.  The  first  four  books  of  the 
N,  T.  early  received  the  name  'Gospels,*  not  as 
historical  or  biographical  writings,  but  because  they 
announce  the  glad  tidings  (€da77Acor)  concerning 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  in  the  form  of  a  historicu 
demonstration  of  His  Messiahship  (Meyer).  They 
are  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
respectively ;  but  instead  of  the  genitive  of  author- 
ship,  the  preposition  Kwrh^  'according  to,^  is  used 
in  the  inscription.  The  Gospel  is  properly  *  the 
Gospel  of  God'  or  *  of  Christ; '  and  *  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew'  is  the  Gospel-message,  as 
Matthew  delivered  it  The  inscription  in  the 
Peshito  (Syriac)  version  is,  'The  holy  Gosjjel,  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostle  Matthew.' 

The  integrity  and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels 
admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt  The  substantiaJ 
sameness  of  the  text  from  the  banning  is  proved 
by  the  agreement  among  the  numerous  manuscripts 
extant  in  various  countnes.  This  agreement,  evi- 
denced by  a  careful  collation,  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  only  when  we  admit  that  the  existing 
copies  have  been  derived  from  the  same  common 
exemplar  faithfully  copied.  The  various  readings, 
however  numerous,  are  comparatively  unimport- 
ant, and  do  not  affect  the  essential  sameness  of  the 
books. 

That  the  Gospels  have  been  rightly  ascribed  to 
the  writers  whose  names  they  bear,  appears  from 
the  undisputed  fact  that  they  were  r^^urded  with 
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the  hi^est  reverence  as  genuine  and  sacred  books 
by-  tUe  great  body  of  Christians  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  2d  century  (Norton).  In  support 
of  this  statement,  Irenaeus  of  Lyons,  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  TertuUian  of  Carthage,  Clement  and 
Origen  of  Alexandria,  might  be  cited  as  witnesses. 
They  all  bear  testimony  to  our  present  Gospels, 
although  living  in  countries  distant  from  each 
other,  some  in  Asia,  others  in  Africa  and  Europe. 
It  should  be  remarked,  further,  that  they  were  not 
only  men  of  learning  and  ability,  but  that  they  re- 
present the  great  body  of  Christians  for  whom  they 
spoke,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  enhances  the 
im{>ortance  of  their  testimony  in  ^eivour  of  the 
Gospels.  By  way  of  example  we  shall  quote 
Irenaeus :  Contra  Hares^  iii.  i — *  Matthew  among 
the  Hebrews  published  a  Gospel  in  flieir  own  lan- 
gxiage,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the 
Gctepel  at  Rome,  and  founding  the  church  there. 
After  their  departure  (death),  Mark,  the  disciple 
and  interpreter  of  Peter,  himself  delivered  to  us  in 
writing  what  had  been  preached  by  Peter.  And 
Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  committed  to  writ- 
ing the  Gospel  preached  by  him.  Afterwards, 
John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  who  leaned  upon 
His  breast,  likewise  published  a  Gospel,  while  he 
dwelt  at  Ephesus  in  Asia. '  Irenaeus  elsewhere  (ilL 
2,  8)  assigns  reasons  why  there  can  be  neither  more 
nor  fewer  Gospels  than  four.  And  (iii.  2,  7)  he 
says,  that  these  Gospels  are  so  sure  that  even  the 
heretics  bear  testimony  to  them,  and  attempt  to 
confirm  their  own  doctrine  from  them. 

The  personal  relations  of  Irenaeus  strengthen  his 
testimony.  He  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the 
2d  century,  and  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  3d. 
He  had  listened  to  the  discourses  of  Polycarp,  who 
had  been  a  disciple  of  John,  and  conversant  with 
others  who  had  seen  the  Lord. 

About  A. D.  175  or  180,  then,  or  within  a  hun- 
dred years  of  the  period  when  the  Gospels  were 
written,  they  were  generally  received  among  Chris- 
tians. They  were  even  admitted  as  genuine  by 
Celsus,  the  opponent  of  Christianity,  and  the  here- 
tics who  flourished  about  A.D.  140- 15a  Now,  it 
seems  impossible  to  account  for  the  early  and  gene- 
ral deception  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  reverence 
with  which  they  were  regarded  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  their  being 
knoMm  as  the  genuine  proauctions  of  the  writers 
whose  names  they  bear. 

Before  passing  from  our  brief  survey  of  the  direct 
bbtorical  evidence,  we  shall  refer  to  two  \intnesses 
still  earher  than  those  already  mentioned.  Justin 
Martyr  was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ist  or 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  century,  and  flourished 
about  A.D.  15a  His  quotations  are  taken  from 
*  Memoirs  by  the  Apostles,  which  are  called  Gos- 
pels,' and  which  he  further  describes  as  '  composed 
by  Apostles  of  Christ  and  their  companions,' 
a  description  exactly  applicable  to  our  Gospels. 
Though  Justin  does  not  mention  the  names  01  the 
writers  of  our  Gospels,  his  numerous  quotations 
correspond  to  such  a  degree,  both  in  matter  and 
words,  with  the  present  Gospels,  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  from  them  he 
quotes.  It  is  admitted  that  he  did  not  always 
quote  with  verbal  accuracy,  but  it  was  customary 
with  most  of  the  early  fathers  to  quote  loosely, 
as  if  from  memory,  and  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  this  circumstance  in  the  case  of  Jus- 
tia 


The  other  witness  is  Papias,  who  lived  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  2d  century,  and  was 
acquainted,  as  he  tells  us,  with  many  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Apostles.  It  appears  from  his  testi- 
mony, as  given  in  Euseb.  H,  E.  iii.  39,  that  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  well  known 
t>efore  the  time  of  Papias. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
historical  testimonies  in  favour  of  our  present 
Gospels  are  not^merely  equal,  but  far  superior  to 
those  which  can  be  adduced  for  any  other  writings 
of  the  same  antiquity. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  '  the  mutual  relations 
and  peculiarities  of  the  Canonical  Gospels,'  we  are 
stmck  with  the  many  points  of  resemblance  or 
correspondence  among  the  first  three  Gospels.  In 
consequence  of  the  combined  view  and  harmony 
which  seems  to  characterise  them,  as  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  the  fourth  Gospel,  they  are  called 
'the  Synoptic  Gospels.' 

Before  inquiring  how  the  correspondences  among 
the  first  three  Gospels  are  to  be  explained,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  pheno- 
menon itself.  '  Many  portions  of  the  history  of 
Jesus  (remarks  Mr.  Norton,  who  has  minutely 
investigated  the  subject),  are  found  in  common  in 
the  first  thru  Gospels,  others  are  common  to  two 
of  their  number,  but  not  foimd  in  the  third.  In 
the  passages  referred  to,  there  is  generally  a  simi- 
larity, sometimes  a  very  great  similarity,  in  the 
selection  of  particular  circumstances,  in  the  aspect 
under  which  the  event  is  viewed,  and  the  style  in 
which  it  is  related.  Sometimes  the  language  found 
in  different  Gospels,  though  not  identical,  is  equi- 
valent or  nearly  equivalent ;  and  not  unfrequently, 
the  same  series  of^  words,  with  or  without  slight 
variations,  occurs  throughout  the  whole  or  a  great 
part  of  a  sentence,  and  even  in  larger  portions  * 
\Genuinctuss  of  the  Gospels^  i.  p.  240). 

Mr.  Westcott  exhibits  the  proportion  of  corre- 
spondences and  peculiarities  m  several  numerical 
tables : 

*  If  (he  says),  the  extent  of  all  the  coincidences 
be  represented  by  100,  their  proportionate  distri- 
bution will  be,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  53, 
Matthew  and  Luke  21,  Matthew  and  Mark  20, 
Mark  and  Luke  6.  .  .  .  Looking  only  at  the 
general  result,  it  may  be  said  that  of  the  contents 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  about  two-fifths  are  com- 
mon to  the  three,  and  that  the  parts  peculiar  to 
one  or  other  of  them,  are  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole. '  He  adds,  *  in  the  distribution  of 
the  verbal  coincidences  a  very  simple  law  is  observ- 
able ;  they  occur  most  commonly  in  the  recital  of 
the  words  of  our  Lord  or  of  others,  and  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  simple  narrative.  Thus,  of 
the  verlid  coincidences  in  St  Matthew,  about 
seven-eighths;  of  those  in  St.  Mark,  about  four- 
fifths  ;  and  of  those  in  St.  Luke,  about  nineteen- 
twentieths,  occur  in  the  record  of  the  words  of 
others*  {Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Gospels^ 
p.  179). 

The  following  instances  may  be  referred  to  for 
illustration,  Matthew  viii.  2,  3  =  Mark  i.  40,  42  = 
Luke  v.  12,  13 ;  Matthew  ix.  5,  6  ==  Mark  iL  9, 
11  =  Luke  V.  23,  24 ;  Matthew  xix.  23,  24  = 
Mark  x.  23-25  =  Luke  xviii.  24,  25.  The  a|.tount 
of  agreement,  however  remarkable,  ought  not  to 
be  over-rated;  it  occurs  chiefly  in  reporting  the 
words  of  Christ.  Norton  gives,  as  the  most  strik- 
ing instance  of  verbal  coincidence,  in  the  case  of 
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narrative,  Luke  iz.  l6  (comp.  Matt  xiv.  19 ;  Mark 

VL  41). 

Along  with  the  instances  of  correspondence, 
there  are  also  many  instances  of  difference.  This 
renders  the  problem  difficult  of  solution.  No 
explanation  can  be  satisfactory,  which  does  not 
account  for  both  the  correspondences  and  differ- 
ences. 

Such  is  the  phenomenon  which  has  provoked  so 
many  attempts  at  explanation.  The  literature  of 
the  subject  is  of  vast  extent,  and  the  question  is 
regarded  as  still  unsettled.  Our  aim  in  the  pre- 
sent article  is  to  inquire  how  near  the  principal 
hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed  approaxih  to 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

1.  In  order  to  account  for  this  singular  relation- 
ship between  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  first  sup- 
position is,  that  the  evangelists  copied  from  one 
another,  or  that  one  evangelist  used  the  Gospels  of 
his  predecessors,  making  such  extracts  as  he 
thought  necessary,  with  alterations  and  additions 
of  his  own.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  however, 
that  the  supposition  of  any  one  of  the  evangelists 
copying  from  the  others  is  attended  with  insuper- 
able difficulty.  Whichever  of  them  we  suppose  to 
be  the  origiiud  evangelist,  and  whichever  we  sup- 
pose to  be  the  last,  having  one  or  both  the  others 
oefore  him,  we  are  unable  in  this  way  to  explain 
the  pheifomenon.  There  are  six  possible  ways  of 
putting  the  case,  every  out  of  which  has  had 
learned  advocates,  and  this  variety  of  opinion  itself 
is  a  strong  ai^gument  against  the  hypothesis^  Gries- 
bach  thought  that  Mark  copied  from  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  this  opinion  is  still  held  by  some ;  but 
an  opinion  in  fsivour  of  the  originality  of  Mark  has 
of  late  been  gaining  ground  (Thiersch,  Meyer, 
Weiss).  It  must,  we  trunk,  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  attentively  compares  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  that  the  latter  cannot  with  any  pro- 
priety be  called  a  copy  or  abridgment  of  the 
former.  There  is  an  air  of  originality  and  fresh- 
ness in  Mark's  narrative  which  proves  the  work  to 
be  anvthing  but  a  compilation  ;  and  besides,  in 
several  important  particulars,  Mark  differs  from 
Matthew.  No  explanation  can  be  satisfactory 
which  does  not  account  for  the  want  of  agreement 
as  well  as  the  agreement  between  the  Gospels. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  object  Mark  or 
any  other  of  the  evangelists  could  have  in  compiling 
a  new  Gospel  out  of  one  or  more  which  were 
acknowledged  to  be  the  works  of  apostles  or  their 
companions,  *  In  its  simple  form,*  says  Westcott, 
'the  *  supplemental*  or  *  dependent*  theory  is  at 
once  inadequate  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  relation  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  incon- 
sistent with  many  of  its  details  ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  a  deeper  study  of  the  Gospels,  it  is 
now  generally  abanaoned,  except  in  combination 
with  the  other  principle  of  solution*  (Westcott  on 
the  Gospels f  p.  184). 

2.  We  are  thus  brought  to  consider  £ichhom*s 
famous  hypothesis  of  a  so-called  original  Gospel, 
now  lost  A  brief  written  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Christ  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence,  and  to 
have  had  additions  made  to  it  at  different  periods. 
Various  copies  of  this  original  Gospel,  with  these 
additions,  being  extant  in  the  time  of  the  evan- 
gelists, each  of  the  evangelists  is  supposed  to  have 
used  a  different  copy  as  the  basis  of  his  Gospel  In 
the  hands  of  Bishop  Marsh,  who  adopted  and 
modified  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhom,  this  original 


Gospel  becomes  a  very  complex  thing.  He  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a  Greek  tnmslation  of  the 
Aramaean  original  Gospel,  and  various  transcripts 
with  alterations  and  additions.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  all  these  suppositions  are  entirely 
gratuitous,  that  they  are  made  only  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  the  case  as  they  arise,  one  cannot 
help  teeling  that  the  licence  of  hypothesis  is  carried 
beyond  just  bounds.  The  grand  objection  to  this 
original  Gospel  is  the  entire  want  of  historical  evi- 
dence for  its  existence.  If  such  an  original  Gospel 
ever  had  existed,  it  must  have  been  of  the  very 
highest  authority,  and,  instead  of  being  tampered 
with,  would  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  or  at  least  in  its  Greek  translation.  The 
alterations  and  additions  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  it  are  not  only  inconsistent  with  its  sacred 
and  authoritative  character  as  the  original  Gospel, 
but  also  with  the  habits  of  the  Jews.  Even  if  this 
h)rpothesis  did  adequately  explain  the  phenomena 
presented  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  it  is  far  too 
artificially  contrived  to  be  true  ;  but  it  fails  of  its 
aim.  The  original  work,  supposed  to  consist  of  the 
sections  common  to  the  three  Gospels,  caxmot  be 
made  out ;  and  the  individuality  of  character  be- 
longing to  each  of  the  evangelists  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  supposition  that  several  different  writers 
contributed  materials.  Notwithstanding  the  iden- 
tity of  subject  amon£  the  three  Gospels,  each 
writer  is  distinguished  by  his  own  characteristic 
style. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Weiss  of  Konigsbcig 
has  quite  recently  {Stud,  u,  Kritik^  Hefte,  i  iv., 
1 861)  propounded  a  theory  of  explanation  very 
much  akin  to  that  of  Marsh.  He  supposes  that 
the  first  evangelist,  the  writer  of  Matthews  Gospel, 
as  well  as  Luke,  used  a  copy  of  Mark's  Gospel, 
and,  along  with  this,  a  second  more  ancient,  per- 
haps immediately  apostolic  written  source,  woich 
Mark  also  had  already  made  use  of  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  Gospel  In  this  wav  he  thinks  aU  the 
phenomena  are  simply  and  easdy  explained.  He 
endeavours  to  estabush  his  view  by  a  detailed  ex- 
amination and  comparison  of  the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels,  and  holds  that  these  results  of  criticism 
are  confirmed  by  the  ancient  tradition  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  whilst  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  Hebrew  Gosjpel  itself.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  must  have  been 
displaced  at  an  early  period  by  another  containing 
its  essential  contents,  but  richer  and  more  generally 
accessible  in  its  Greek  fornL  Hence  the  later 
Greek  Gospel  was  held  to  be  the  work  of  Matthew 
the  apostle,  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  one  havirig 
been  really  the  apostle's  work.  This  revival  in 
the  present  day  of  what  is  substantially  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Eichhom  and  Marsh  is  significant  of  the 
still  unsettled  state  of  the  questiotL 

3.  That  our  present  Gospels  are  to  be  traced 
mainly  to  the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  as  their 
source,  was  the  opinion  of  Herder  and  Gieseler, 
and  more  recently  of  De  Wette,  Guericke,  Norton, 
Westcott,  and  others.  *  They  have  correctly  ap- 
prehended (says  De  Wette)  the  spirit  of  Christian 
antiquity  who  regard  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Gos- 
pel (the  oral  original  Gospel)  as  the  basis  and  source 
of  all  the  Christian  Gospels,  and  who  endeavour  to 
apprehend  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  latter  in 
a  definite  relation  to  the  former*  {/ntrod,  to  N.  71, 
sec  87). 

The  Gospel  was  published  orally  before  it  was 
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committed  to  writing,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  must,  from  the>  nature  erf  the  case,  have 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  narration  of  the  facts  recorded 
in  our  present  Gospels.  It  is  naturally  supposed 
that  yeiy  soon  a  certain  agreement  or  uniformity  of 
narrative  would  be  the  result,  and  that  we  have  a 
transcript,  as  it  were,  of  this  type  or  form  of  narra- 
tive in  the  first  three  Gos[>els.  The  verbal  coinci- 
dences in  the  Gospels  are  found  especially  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  tint  preachers  of  the  Gospel  would  be  exact, 
namely,  the  recilal  of  the  words  of  Christ,  and 
quotations  from  the  O.  T. 

This  account  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  Gos- 
pels b  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
the  period  as  an  age  of  oral  tradition  rather  than  of 
writing,  but  is  also  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  Luke  gives  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel 
(Luke  i.  1-4).  While  Luke  refers  to  written 
accounts  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  the  possession 
of  some  Christians  at  that  time,  he  mentions  that 
these  accounts  were  founded  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  oral  accounts  of  the  apostles  (KoBdn 
irapiliocaM  i^uw  ol  dir*  d/>x^  a^Arrtu  Kcd  inrrjfyfrcu 
y€t^€Poi  TcXt  X670V).  The  statement  of  Papias 
respecting  the  origin  of  Mark's  Gospel  is,  that  it 
was  derived  from  the  preaching  of  Peter,  and  we 
have  already  quoted  the  important  testimony  of 
Irenseus  to  the  same  eifect 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  observed  that  our  written  Gospels  date  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  century,  and  that,  '  so 
long  as  the  first  witnesses  survived,  so  long  the 
tradition  was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  their 
testimony ;  when  they  passed  away  it  was  already 
6xed  in  writing*  (Westcott,  p.  192). 

The  theory  of  the  oral  origin  of  the  Gospels, 
while  it  has  much  evidence  in  its  favour,  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
does  not  explain  tne  striking  instances  of  verbal  co- 
incidence in  the  narrative  portions  common  to  the 
three  synoptists,  or  to  two  of  them ;  nor  the 
instances  in  which  either  two  or  all  the  three  evan- 
gelists agree  with  each  other  in  their  quotations 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  at  the  same  time  differ 
&om  the  Septuagint  itself  (MatL  iii.  3  ;  Mark  L  3  ; 
Luke  tiL  4 ;  compared  with  Is.  xL  3,  LXX.,  and 
Matt.  iv.  10 ;  Luke  iv.  8,  compared  with  Deut.  vl 
13,  LXX.)  De  Wette  would  combine  *the  two 
hypotheses  of  a  common  oral  source,  and  of  the 
influence  through  writing  of  one  evangelist  on 
another.'* 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  fourth 

•  Mr.  Roberts  {Discussions  on  the  Gospels^  p.  437) 
*  ventures  to  offer  another  hypothesis  on  this  much- 
vexed  subject*  *  My  hypothesis,*  he  says,  *  Is 
simply  this : — ^The  Lord  Tesus  Christ  spoke  in  Greeks 
and  the  evangelists  independently  narrated  His 
actions  and  reported  His  discourses  in  the  same 
ianguage  which  He  had  Himself  employed.  This 
theory  I  propose  as  adequate  to  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  first  three  Gospels.' 

It  may  be  allowed  that  the  difficulty  of  the  ques- 
tion regarding  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  is  a^ra- 
vated  by  supposing  that  our  Saviour  generally  spoke 
Aramaic,  and  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in 
that  language  ;  but,  even  if  we  should  concede  to 
Mr.  Roberts  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis,  we  could 
by  no  means  accept  it  as  an  adequate  solution  of 
the  problem. 


Gospel  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  respect  both 
to  contents  and  form  ;  but  with  all  this  mfference, 
there  is  a  general  and  essential  agreement  John 
relates  in  part  the  same  things  as  the  Synoptists, 
and  in  a  similar  manner,  but  not  with  like  verbal 
agreement  The  following  are  parallel  :— The 
purification  of  the  temple,  il  13-22  =  Matt.  xxi. 
II,  ff.;  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  vl  1-15  = 
Matt.  xiv.  13-21 ;  the  walking  upon  the  sea,  vL 
16-21  =  Matt  xiv.  22-36;  the  anointing,  xiL  1-8 
=  Matt  xxvi.  6-13 ;  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  xii. 
9-19=  Matt  xxi  1-1 1  ;  the  prediction  of  the 
denial  of  Peter,  xiiL  36-38=  Matt  xxvi.  33-35. 
In  some  of  these  instances  the  expressions  are 
verbally  parallel ;  also  in  the  following — xii.  25  = 
Matt  x.  39 ;  xiii.  20=  Matt  x.  40;  xiv.  31  = 
Matt  xxvL  46.  There  is  a  similarity  between  iv. 
44  and  Matt  xiiL  57  ;  between  xiii.  16  and  Matt. 
x.  24,  and  Luke  vi.  40  (De  Wette,  Exeget.  Handb, 
turn  N,  Test.)  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
much  important  matter  has  been  omitted  and 
much  also  added  by  John,  whilst  his  manner  of 
narration  also  differs  ffom  that  of  the  Synoptists. 
In  the  first  three  Gospels,  the  scene  of  Our  Lord's 
ministry  is  laid  chiefly  in  Galilee,  but  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  it  is  chiefly  in  Judsea  and  Jerusalem.  This 
may  partly  account  for  the  different  style  of  our 
Lord's  discourses  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Gospel  of  John  (Hug,  p.  433).  In 
the  former,  Christ  often  makes  use  of  parables 
and  proverbial  sayings ;  in  the  latter,  John  records 
long  and  mystical  discourses.  Yet  we  find  pro- 
verbial maxims  and  parables  also  in  John  xiL  24- 
26 ;  xiii  16,  20 ;  X.  I,  ff.;  xv.  i,  ff. 

Many  points  of  difference  between  the  fourth 
Gospel  and  the  others  may  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  firom  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
narratives.  None  of  them  professes  to  be  a  com- 
plete biography,  and,  therefore,  one  may  contain 
what  others  omit  Besides,  the  fourth  Gospel  was 
composed  after  the  others,  and  designed  to  be  in 
some  respects  supplemental.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Eusebius,  and  of  the  still  more  ancient  writers 
whose  testimony  he  cites,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen  ;  and  the  opinion  appears  to  be  well 
founded.  Whether  John  was  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  his  predecessors  or  not  is  uncertain,  but 
he  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  evangelical 
tradition  out  of  which  they  originated.  We  have, 
then,  in  this  circumstance  a  very  natural  explana- 
tion of  the  omission  of  many  important  facts,  such 
as  the  institution  of  the  supper,  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  John,  the  history  of  his  temptation  and 
transfiguration,  and  the  internal  conflict  at  Gethse- 
mane.  These  his  narrative  assumes  as  already 
known.  In  several  passages  he  presupposes  in 
his  readers  an  acquaintance  with  the  evangelical 
tradition  (u  32,  45 ;  ii  i ;  iii  24 ;  xi  2). 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discre- 
pancy between  John  and  the  Synoptists  vrith  re- 
spect to  the  day  on  which  Christ  observed  the  last 
passover  with  his  disciples.  Liicke  decides  in 
favour  of  John,  but  thereby  admits  the  discrepancy 
to  be  real  Again,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospeb  the 
duration  of  our  Lord*s  ministry  appears  to  be 
only  one  year,  whereas  John  mentions  three  pass- 
overs  which  our  Saviour  attended,  but  neither  the 
Synoptists  nor  John  determine  the  duration  of  the 
Saviour's  ministry,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  them  on  this  point 

It  has  been  alleged  that  there  is  an  irreconcil- 
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able  difference  between  the  Synoptic  and  the 
Johannean  representation  of  Christ,  so  that,  as- 
suming the  historical  reality  of  the  former,  the 
latter  must  be  r^arded  as  ideal  and  subjective ; 
particularly,  that  the  long  discourses  attributed  to 
Christ  in  the  fourth  Gospel  could  hardly  have 
been  retained  in  John's  remembrance,  and  that 
they  are  so  unlike  the  sayings  of  Christ  in  the 
other  gospels,  and  so  like  John's  own  style  in  his 
Epistles,  that  they  appear  to  have  ^n  composed 
by  John  himself. 

If  the  auction  could  be  made  good  that  the 
Christ  of  John  is  essentially  different  from  the 
Christ  of  the  Synoptists,  the  objection  would  be 
fatal  On  the  contraiy,  however,  we  are  per- 
suaded that,  on  this  all-important  point,  there  is 
an  essentia]  agreement  among  all  the  Evangelists. 
We  must  remember  that  the  full  and  many-sided 
character  of  Christ  himself  might  be  represented 
under  aspects  which,  although  different,  were  not 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  It  is  by  no  means 
correct  to  say  that  the  fourth  Gospel  represents 
Christ  as  God,  while  the  others  describe  him  as  a 
mere  man.  Yet  we  may  find  in  the  fact  of  his 
wondrous  person  as  the  God-man,  an  explanation 
of  the  apparent  difference  in  their  respective  re- 
presentations. That  the  Synoptists  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  John  in  their  view  of  Christ  is 
shewn  by  Domer  in  an  admirable  comparison 
(Dorner,  EntwUkelungsgeschichte^  u  8l,  ff. ;  E.  Tr. 
L  50,  ff.) 

We  are  sorry  that  Litcke  and  Frommann,  as 
well  as  De  Wette,  give  in  so  much  to  the  view 
that  John  has  mingled  his  own  subjectivity  with 
the  discourses  of  Christ,  which  he  professes  to  re- 
late. That  the  Evangelist  does  not  transfer  his 
own  subjective  views  to  Christ  appears  from  the 
fact  that  while  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  Logos, 
he  never  represents  Christ  as  applving  this  term  to 
himself.  We  may  also  refer  to  those  passages  in 
which,  after  quoting  obscure  sayings  of  the  Re- 
deemer or  remarkable  occurrences,  he  either  adds 
an  explanation  or  openly  confesses  his  ignorance 
of  their  meaning  at  the  time  (ii.  19-22 ;  vl  70 ; 
V"-  37-39 ;  xu  1 1  ;  xiL  16,  32  ;  xiil  27  ;  xx.  9). 

The  susceptible  dispo.sition  of  John  himself,  and 
the  intimate  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Christ, 
make  the  supposition  reasonable  that  he  drank 
so  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  his  master,  and  retained 
so  vivid  a  recollection  of  his  very  words,  as  to  re- 
produce them  with  accuracy.  Instead  of  transfer- 
ring his  own  thoughts  and  expressions  to  Christ, 
John  received  and  reproduced  those  of  Christ  him- 
self. In  this  way  the  similarity  between  John's 
language  and  that  of  Christ  is  accounted  for.  It 
is  acknowledged,  even  by  Strauss  and  De  Wette, 
that  the  most  characteristic  expressions  in  John 
were  originally  used  by  Christ  himself.  When  it 
is  objected  that  John  could  not  retain  in  re- 
membrance, or  hand  down  with  accuracy,  such 
long  discourses  of  Christ  as  he  records  in  his  Gos- 
pel, far  too  little  r^ard  is  paid  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  expected  especially  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  according  to  the  Saviour's  promise, 
*  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  unto  you,'  John  xiv.  26. 

( Kirch  hofer,  Qutllensammlung  %ur  Gesch.  d,  N, 
T.  Canons  ;  Norton  on  the  Genuineness  o/ihe  Gos- 
pels, 2  vols.;  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Gospeh ;  Hug,   Introduction  to  the  N.    T, 


(American  translation) ;  De  Wette,  Historko-CriH' 
cal  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  N, 
T.  (American  translation) ;  Reuss,  Die  Geschichte 
der  heiligen  Schriften  Neuen  Testaments^  Zweite 
ausgabe ;  Guericke,  Gesammtgeschichte  des  N.  71; 
Thiersch,  Die  Kirche  im  Apostdischen  Zeitalter ; 
Weiss,  Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der  drei  synopiis^ 
chen  Evangelien  {Studien  u,  Krit^  1 861);  H.  A- 
W.  Meyer,  Kommentar  iiber  das  N.  T,;  De  Wette. 
Exeget,  HancUnuh  zum  M  71;  LUcke,  Kommen- 
tar iiber  das  Ev.  des  Johannes  ;  Frommann,  Der 
Johanneische  Lekrbegriff. — A.  T.  G. 

GOSPELS,  SPURIOUS  (Pseudepigrapha). 
The  canon  of  the  N.  T.  having  been  finally  settled 
before  the  close  of  the  4th  century  [Canon],  the 
rejected  writings  which  bore  the  names  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  soon  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  few,  if  any,  have  descended  to  our  times  in  their 
original  shape.  From  the  decree  of  Gelasius  and  a 
few  other  sources  we  have  the  names  and  a  few  de- 
tached notices  of  a  good  many  of  these  productions. 
We  shall  first  speak  of  those  which  are  still  extant* 

The  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  East  in  an  Arabic 
translation,  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  in  the 
commencement  of  the  i6th  century  by  Isidore  de 
Isolanis  in  his  Summa  de  donis  StL  josephi.  He 
observes  that  the  '  Catholics  of  the  East'  com* 
memorate  St  Joseph  on  the  19th  March,  and  read 
the  legend  of  the  saint,  omitting  certain  paits 
which  are  not  approved  in  the  Roman  church. 
This  work  was  fiist  published  by  Wallin,  at  Leip- 
sic,  in  1722,  from  an  Arabic  MS.  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, in  the  Bibliothique  du  Roiy  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  translation.  It  was  divided  by  Wallin  into 
chapters  and  verses.  It  is  also  found  in  Coptic, 
Sahidic,  and  Memphic  It  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Copts.  The  former  part,  to  chap,  ix.,  appeals 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  ancient  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy.  The  Latin  was  republished  by  Fa- 
bricius. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Sike,  at  Utrecht,  in  1697,  from 
an  Arabic  MS.  Sike's  Latin  version  was  repub- 
lished by  Fabricius,  who  divided  it  into  chapters. 
The  Arabic  was  divided  into  corresponding  chap- 
ters by  Thilo,  in  1832.  Tliere  are  several  MSS.  of 
this  gospel  extant,  the  oldest  of  which  known  is 
that  in  the  Medicean  Library,  written  in  1299. 
The  narratives  which  it  contains  were  current  in 
the  2d  century,  and  the  account  contained  in  this 
gospel  respecting  Christ*s  learning  the  alphabet  is 
mentioned  by  Irenaeus  {Adv,  Hares,  L  20)  as  a 
fabrication  of  the  Marcosians.  The  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy  is  found  in  the  catalogue  of  Gelasius,  and 
it  is  especially  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
most  probably  this  Gospel  which  was  known  to 
Mohammed,  who  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 

*  [Of  these  pseudepigraphic  gospels  collections 
have  been  made  by  Neander  {NarrtUicmesde  Christo 
et  rebus  Christ.^  appended  to  Cateehesis  Lutheriy 
Gr,  et  Lat,y  Bas.  1567) ;  Fabricius  (Codex  Apocr,^ 
N.  T.,  Hamb.  1703-43) ;  Birch  {Auetarium  Cod, 
Apoc,  Fahricianiy  Hafn.  1S04);  Schmid  {Corpus 
Apocryph.  extra  Bibiia,  Had.  i&h)  ;  Thilo  {Cod 
Apocr,  N.  T,  ColL  et  iiiust.^  1832);  Tisdiendorf 
{Evangdia  Apocrypha^  Lips.  1853) ;  Grabe,  Spici- 
legium  Patrum  et  Hacret,  Saec.  L,  ii.,  iii. ;  Oxon. 
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with  any  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  who  has 
inserted  some  of  its  narrations  in  the  Koran.  The 
Stph^r  Toidotk  Jesu^  a  well-known  publication  of 
the  Jews,  contains  similar  fables  with  those  in  this 
gospel  (Wagenseil's  Sota),  This  work  was  re- 
ceived as  genuine  by  many  of  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tians, especially  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites. 
It  was  found  to  have  been  universally  read  by  the 
Syrians  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Travancore,  and  was 
condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  in  1599,  by 
Archbishop  Menezes,  who  describis  it  as  '  the  book 
called  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy^  already  condemned 
by  the  ancients  for  its  many  blasphemous  heresies 
and  fiibulous  histories.     Wherever  the  name  Jesus 

occurs  in  thisgospel,  he  is  universally  entitled  Ci^  Jt* 

while  Christ  is  called  JumJI*     1*his  was  a  distinc- 

tion  introduced  by  the  Nestorians.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  is  also  entitled  the  Lady  Mary.  The  Per- 
sians and  Copts  also  received  this  Gospel  (De 
la  Brosse*s  Ltxic.  Pers.  voc  Tinctoria  ars).  The 
original  language  was  probably  Syriac.  It  is 
sometimes  call«l  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  of 
Thomas. 

The  Gospel  op  Thomas  the  Israelite 
(Greek),  a  work  which  has  flowed  from  the  same 
source  with  the  former,  was  first  published  by 
Cotelerius  {Notes  on  the  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles^ 
1.  vi.  c.  17,  tom.  i.  p.  348),  from  an  imperfect 
MS.  of  the  15th  century.  It  was  republished  and 
divided  into  chapters  by  Fabricius.  The  most 
perfect  edition  was  that  of  Mingarelli,  in  the 
Nurn^  Raccolta  cP  Opusculi  scienttfice  e  fUosoficey 
Venet.  1 764,  from  a  Bologna  MS.  of  the  15th 
century.  Mingarelli  (who  believed  it  to  have  been 
a  forgery  of  the  Manichees)  accompanied  his  text 
with  a  Latin  translation.  Thilo  has  given  a  com- 
plete edition  from  a  collation  of  Mingarelli's  work 
with  two  MSS.  preserved  at  Bonn  and  Dresden 
[and  Tischendorf  has  given  it  in  three  different  re- 
censions]. It  has  been  Questioned  whether  this  is 
the  same  work  which  is  called  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas,  by  Origen,  Ambrose,  Bede,  and  others. 
This  gosp>eI  probably  had  its  origin  among  the 
Gnostics,  and  found  its  way  from  them,  through 
the  Manichees,  into  the  church  ;  but  having  been 
more  generally  received  among  the  heretics  it  was 
seldom  copied  by  the  monks,  which  accounts  for 
the  paucity  of  MSS.  Nicephorus  says  that  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  contained  thirteen  hundred 
o-rlxot.  This  pseud -epigraphal  work  is  probably 
the  foundation  of  all  the  histories  of  Christ's  infancy, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  recast  and  interpo- 
lated. 

The  Protevangelion  of  James  has  descended 
to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  was  first  published 
by  Bibliander,  at  Basel,  in  1552,  in  a  Latm  version 
by  William  Postell,  who  asserted  that  it  was  pub- 
licly read  in  the  Greek  churches,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle  James, 
and  intended  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  St 
Mark*s  Gospel-  These  commendations  provoked 
the  wrath  of  the  learned  Henry  Stephen,  who  in- 
sinuated that  it  was  fabricated  by  Postell  himself, 
whom  he  calls  '  a  detestable  monster'  {Introduction 
au  Traits  de  la  Conformity  des  Mervtilles  Anciennes 
avec  Us  Modemes,  1566).  It  was  reprinted  in  the 
Orthodcxograpka  of  J.  Herold,  Basil,  ISSS;  *"^ 
again  in  the  Orthodoxographa^  vol.  i.  (1569),  of 
Jacob  Grynaeus,  who  entertained  a  very  favourable 
vol.  il 


opinion  of  it.  Subsequent  discoveries  have  proved 
that,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  Postell's 
high  pretensions  in  uvour  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  gospel,  Stephen's  accusations  against  him  were 
all  ill-founded.  There  had,  even  at  the  time  when 
Stephen  wrote,  been  already  a  Greek  translation 
published  by  Neander,  of  which  Stephen  was  not 
aware  ;  it  appeared  among  the  Apocrypha  annexed 
by  Oporin  to  his  edition  of  Luther's  Catechism, 
Basel,  11)64.  It  was  republished  by  Fabricius 
(who  divided  it  into  chapters)  and  subsequently  by 
Birch,  ThUo  [and  Tischendorf ;  a  separate  edition 
by  C.  A.  Suckow  appeared  at  Breslau  in  1840]. 
Thilo  collated  for  his  edition  six  Paris  MSS.,  the 
oldest  of  which  is  of  the  loth  century.  From  the 
circumstance  of  these  MSS.  containing  a  Greek 
calendar  or  martyrology,  and  from  other  internal 
evidences,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  ^spel 
was  formerly  read  in  the  Greek  church  (Mont- 
faucon,  Palaogr.  *  Grac.  p.  304).  There  are  also 
extant  versions  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  in 
the  Arabic  and  other  languages  of  the  Eastern 
churches,  among  which  they  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  high  degree  of  authority. 

Although  this  work  is  styled  by  Postell  the 
Protevangeliunty  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this 
title,  nor  for  the  fact  of  its  being  ascribed  to  St 
James  the  Apostle.  It  only  appears  that  the 
author's  name  is  James.  The  narrations  of  this 
Gospel  were  known  to  Tertullian  {Adv.  Gnost.  c 
viii.),  Origen  {Com,  in  Matt,  p.  223),  Gregory 
Nyssen  {Oral,  in  diem  Nat.  Christ.;  0pp.  vol.  iii, 
P-  346),  Epiphanius  {Hter.  79,  sec.  5),  the  author 
of  the  Imperfect  Work  on  Matt.;  Chrysost.  {Opp. 
tom.  vi.  p.  24),  and  many  others  among  the  an- 
cients [Suckow,  De  arg.  et  ind,  Protev.  Jacobi^ 
Bresl.  1830]. 

The  Gospel  op  the  Nativity  op  Mary 
(Latin).  Although  the  Latins  never  evinced  the 
same  degree  of  credulity  which  was  shewn  by  the 
Greeks  and  Orientals  in  regard  to  these  fabulous 
productions,  and  although  they  were  generally  re- 
jected by  the  fathers,  they  were  again  revived 
about  the  6th  century.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  them  by  Augustine  and 
Jerome,  and  their  condemnation  by  Popes  Innocent 
and  Gelasius,  they  still  found  readers  in  abundance. 
Gelasius  expressly  condemns  the  book  concerning 
the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Midwife. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  which  most 
probably,  in  its  present  form,  dates  its  origin  from 
the  6th  century,  has  been  even  recommended  by 
the  pretended  authority  of  St.  Jerome.  There  is 
a  letter  extant,  said  to  be  written  by  the  Bishops 
Chromatins  and  Heliodorus  to  Jerome,  requesting 
him  to  translate  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin  the  his- 
tory of  the  Birth  of  Afary^  and  of  the  Birth  and 
Infancy  of  Christy  in  order  to  oppose  the  fabulous 
and  heretical  accounts  of  the  same,  contained  in 
the  apocryphal  books.  To  this  Jerome  accedes, 
observing  at  the  same  time  that  the  real  author  of 
the  book  was  not,  as  they  supposedj  the  Evangelist 
Matthew,  but  Seleucus  the  Manichee.  Jerome 
observes  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  accounts, 
of  which  he  furnishes  a  translation  from  the  original 
Hebrew.  These  pretended  letters  of  Jerome  are  now 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  fabrications  ;  but 
the  apocryphal  gospel  itself,  which  is  the  same  in 
substance  with  the  Protevangelion  ofjamesy  is  still 
extant  in  Jerome's  pretended  Latin  version.  It  is 
from  these  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  that  we  have 
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learned  the  names  of  the  parents  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Joachim  (although  Bede  reads  Eli)  and 
Anna.  The  narratives  contained  in  these  gospels 
were  incorporated  in  the  Golden  L^endsy  a  work 
of  the  13th  century,  which  was  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  frequently  printed. 
There  are  extant  some  metrical  accounts  of  the 
same  in  German,  which  were  popular  in  the 
era  of  romance.  These  l^[ends  were,  however, 
severely  censured  by  some  eminent  divines  of  the 
Latin  church,  of  whom  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name 
Alcuin,  in  his  HomilUs^  in  the  9th,  and  Fulbert 
and  Petrus  Damianus  (bishop  of  Ostia)  in  the 
nth  century.  Eadmer,  the  monk,  in  his  book  on 
the  Excellefue  of  the  Virgin^  speaks  of  them  also 
in  the  language  of  censure  (cap.  iL  Anselm.  Opp, 
p.  435,  Paris,  1 721).  Luther  also  inveighs  aeainst 
the  readers  of  these  books  {Homil.  ed.  Walch. 
tom.  zi  ;  and  labU-Talk^  ch.  vii.  torn.  zxiL  pi 

396). 

There  were  several  editions  of  Jerome's  pre- 
tended  translation  published  in  the  15th  cen* 
tury,  one  of  them  by  Caxton.  It  is  printed  by 
Thilo  from  a  Paris  MS.  of  the  I4tn  century, 
and  divided  by  him  into  twenty-four  chapters,  after 
a  MS.  of  the  15th  centunr  in  the  same  library. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  writer  of  these  gos- 
pels  seems  to  be  to  assert  the  Davidical  origin  of 
the  Virgin,  in  opposition  to  the  Manichees.  An 
edition  was  also  published  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  con- 
ceives that  the  first  author  of  these  legends  was  a 
Hellenistic  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  2d  century, 
but  that  they  were  added  to  and  interpolated  by 
Seleucus  at  the  end  of  the  3d,  who  became  their 
reputed  author;  and  that  stiU  further  additions 
were  made  by  the  Nestorians,  or  some  late  Chris- 
tians in  India.  Lardner  {Credibility ^  voL  viii.)  so 
far  diifers  from  Mr.  Jones  as  to  believe  the  audior 
not  to  have  been  a  Jew. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  was  received 
by  many  of  the  ancient  heretics.  The  Gnostics  and 
Manichees  endeavoured  to  found  on  its  authority 
some  of  their  peculiar  opinions  (such  as  that  Christ 
was  not  the  Son  of  God  before  his  baptism,  and 
that  he  was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  of  that 
of  ^vi) ;  as  did  also  the  Collyridians,  who  main- 
tamed  that  too  much  honour  could  not  be  paid  to 
the  Blessed  Viigin,  and  that  she  was  herself  bom 
of  a  virgin,  and  ought  to  be  worshipped  with  sac- 
rifices. 

Although  the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  or  rather 
that  of  St.  Luke  as  corrupted  by  that  heretic  in 
the  2d  century,  is  no  longer  extant.  Professor 
Hahn  has  endeavoured  to  restore  it  from  the  ex- 
tracts found  in'andent  writers,  especially  Tertullian 
and  Epiphanius.  This  work  has  been  published 
by  Thilo.    [Marcion.] 

Thilo  has  also  pubUshed  a  collation  of  a  cor- 
rupted Greek  Gospel  of  St.  John,  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  Paris.  This 
work  was  first  noticed  (in  1828)  by  the  Danish 
Bishop  Muenter,  as  well  as  by  Abb^  Gregoire, 
ex-bishop  of  Blois.  It  is  a  vellum  MS.  in  large 
4to,  said  by  persons  skilled  in  palaeography  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  13th  or  14th  century, 
and  to  have  been  copied  from  a  Mount  Athos 
MS.  of  the  1 2th.  The  writing  is  in  gold  letters. 
It  is  divided  into  nineteen  sections,  which  are 
called  gospels,  and  is  on  this  account  supposed 
to  have  been  designed  for  liturgical  use.  These 
sections,  corresponding  in  most  instances  with  our  ' 


chapters  (of  which,  however,  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-first  are  omitted),  are  subdivided  into  verses, 
the  same  as  those  now  in  use,  and  said  to  have 
been  first  invented  by  Robert  Stephen  [Verse]. 
The  omissions  and  interpolations  (which  latter  are 
in  barbarous  Greek)  represent  the  heresies  and 
mjTsteries  of  the  Knights  Templars.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  Thilo  considers  it  to  be  modem, 
and  fabricated  since  the  commencement  of  the 
l8th  century. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  apooyphal  gos- 
pels is  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  or  Acts  of 
Pilate.  It  is  a  kind  of  theological  romance 
partly  founded  on  the  canonical  ^[ospels.  The 
first  part,  to  the  end  of  ch.  xv.,  is  little  more  than 
a  paraphrastic  account  of  the  trial  and  death  of 
Christ,  embellished  with  fabulous  additions.  From 
that  to  the  end  (ch.  xxviii.)  is  a  detailed  account 
of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  to  hbentte  the  spirits 
in  prison,  the  history  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  Lenthius  and  Charinus,  sons  of 
Simeon,  who  were  two  of  those  '  saints  who  slept,' 
but  were  raised  firom  the  dead,  and  came  into  the 
holy  dty  after  the  resurrection.  This  part  of  the 
history  is  so  far  valuable,  that  it  throws  some  light 
upon  the  ancient  ideas  current  among  Christians 
on  tills  subject.  It  is  therefore  considered  by 
Birch  [Auclarium,  Proleg.  p.  vi.)  to  be  as  valuable 
in  this  respect  as  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 

The  subscription  to  this  book  states  that  it  was 
found  I7  the  emperor  Theodosios  among  the  pub- 
lic reconh  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  hall  of  Pontius 
Pilate  (A.D.  380).  We  read  in  chap,  xxvil  that 
Pilate  himself  wrote  all  the  transactions  from  the 
relation  of  Nicodemus,  who  had  taken  them  down 
in  Hebrew ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Epiphanius 
that  the  Quartadecimans  appMealed  to  the  Aefs  of 
Pilate  in  favour  of  their  opinions  as  to  the  proper 
time  of  keepmg  Easter.  It  was  written  in  these 
Acts  that  our  Saviour  suffered  on  the  eighth  KaL 
of  April,  a  circumstance  which  is  stated  in  the 
subscription  to  the  present  Acts,  It  is  uncertain, 
however,  when  this  work  was  first  called  by  the 
name  of  Nicodemus. 

The  two  ancient  apolo^ts,  Justin  Martyr  and 
Tertullian,  both  appeal  m  confirmation  of  our 
Saviour's  miracles  and  crucifixion  to  the  Acts  of 
Pilate  (Justin  Martyr,  Apology^  pp.  76,  84 ;  Ter- 
tullian, Apol.  c.  21,  or  English  transL  by  Cheval- 
lier,  1833).  From  this  circumstance  it  has  been 
generally  held  that  such  documents  must  have 
existed,  although  this  £act  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  Tanaqml  Faber  and  Le  Clerc  (Jones,  On 
the  Canon,  vol  il  p.  282,  pt  iiL  ch.  29).  These 
appeals,  however,  in  all  probability  first  furnished 
the  idea  of  the  present  pious  fraud.  Mr.  Jones 
supposes  that  this  may  have  been  done  in  order  to 
silence  those  pagans  who  denied  the  existence  of 
such  Acts.  The  citations  of  those  Fathers  are  aU 
found  in  the  present  work.  [Henke,  De  PontH 
Pilatiactis  in  causa  y.  C  ad  Tiber,  missis,  1 784.] 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  book  entitled  the 
Acts  of  Pilate  existed  among  the  Quartadecimans, 
a  sect  which  originated  at  tiie  close  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury. We  are  informed  by  Eusebius  that  the 
heathens  foiged  certain  Acts  of  Pilate  fuU  of  all 
sorts  of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  which  they  pro- 
cured (A.D.  303)  to  be  dispersed  through  the 
empire  ;  and  that  it  was  enjoined  on  schoolmasters 
to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  children,  who  were 
to  learn  them  by  heart  instead  of  their  lessons. 
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But  the  character  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 
whidi  contains  no  blasphemy  of  the  kind,  forbids 
ns  to  identify  it  with  those  Acts,  This  gospel  pro- 
bably had  its  origin  in  a  later  age.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  containing  the  names  of  Lenthius 
and  Charinus,  Mr.  Tones  conceives  it  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  fabricator  of  gospels, 
Lndos  Charinus,  who  flourished  in  the  banning 
of  the  4th  century.  It  b  certainly  not  later  than 
the  5th  or  6th.  'During  the  persecution  under 
Maxtmin,'  says  Giesder  {EceUs.  Histy  vol.  i.  sec. 
24,  note),  '  the  heathens  first  brought  forward  cer- 
tain  calumnious  Acts  of  PiiaU  (Euseb.  ix.  5),  to 
which  the  Christians  opposed  others  (Epiphan. 
Higr,  79,  sec.  i),  which  were  afterwards  in  various 
ways  amended.  One  of  these  improved  versions 
was  called  afterwards  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.' 

Beausobre  suspected  that  the  latter  port  of  the 
book  (the  descent  into  hell)  was  taken  from  the 
Gospd  of  Peter y  a  work  of  Lucius  Charinus  now 
lost  Thilo  {Codex  Apocryphus)  thinks  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a  Jewish  Christian,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  was  originallv  written  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  or  Latin.  The  only  Greek  writer  who  cites 
it  is  the  author  of  the  Synaxarion^  and  the  first  of 
the  Latins  who  uses  it  is  the  celebrated  Gregory  of 
Tours  {Hist,  Franc,  l  20,  23). 

The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (in  Latin)  was  one  of 
the  earliest  books  printed,  and  there  are  subsequent 
editions  in  1490,  15 16,  IJ22,  and  1538,  and  in 
I C69  in  the  Orthodoxorrapha  of  Grynaeus.  It  was 
afterwards  published  by  Fabricius  {Cod,  Apoc.)^ 
who  dtvidea  it  into  chapters.  Fabricius  gives  us 
no  information  respecting  the  age  or  character  of 
his  MS.,  which  is  extremelv  (fefective  and  inac- 
curate. Mr.  Jones  republished  this  with  an  Eng- 
lish version. 

The  Greek  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  first  pub- 
lished from  an  incorrect  Paris  MS.  by  Birch  {Aue- 
tarium),  and  subsequently  from  a  collation  of 
several  valuable  manuscripts,  the  most  ancient  of 
which  are  of  the  13th  century,  by  Thilo,  with  the 
Latin  text  of  the  very  ancient  MS.  at  Einsidl, 
described  by  Gerbert  in  his  Iter  Aletnannioim.  It 
has  been  shewn  by  Smidt  {BibL  fiir  Critik  und 
£xigej^  that  the  present  MSS.  exhibit  in  their 
citations  from  the  canonical  books  a  text  of  the  6th 
century,  and  consequently  that  this  gospel  is  ex- 
tremely useful  in  a  critical  point  of  view. 

The  esteem  in  which  this  work  was  held  in  the 
middle  ages  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  early 
versions  which  were  in  popular  use,  of  which  innu- 
merable MSS.  have  descended  to  our  times.  The 
earliest  of  these  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1698,  from  a  Cambridge  MS. 
(Thwaites's  Heptateuchus),  This  is  a  translation 
from  the  Latin,  as  none  of  the  Greek  MSS.  con- 
tain Pilate's  letter  to  Claudius.  There  are  also 
MSS.  of  the  same  in  the  Bodleian  and  Canter- 
bury libraries.  That  in  the  Bodleian  is  divided 
into  thirty-four  chapters.  There  are  several  MSS. 
of  the  English  version  in  the  Bodleian,  one  in  Sion 
College,  and  one  in  English  verse  in  Pepys's  col- 
lection. It  was  also  translated  by  Wickliife  ;  and 
there  were  versions  printed  in  London,  in  1507 
and  1509,  by  Julian  Notary  and  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  which  ran  through  several  editions  (Panzi's 
Afmals),  The  latest  published  before  Mr.  Jones's 
work  was  by  Joseph  Wilson,  in  1767.  The  regard, 
indeed,  in  which  this  book  was  held  in  England 
will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that,  in  1524, 


Erasmus  acquaints  us  that  he  saw  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  affixed  to  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury.  Translations  were  also 
common  in  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Swedish. 
In  the  French  MSS.  and  editions  it  is  united  with 
the  old  romance  of  Perceforest,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  There  was  also  a  Welsh  translation 
(Lhuyd's  Archaologia^  p.  256),  and  the  work  was 
known  to  the  Eastern  Christians,  and  has  l^een 
even  supposed  to  be  cited  in  the  Coptic  liturgy  ; 
but  this  has  been  shewn  by  Ludolf  to  be  a  mistake, 
as  the  lesson  is  from  the  history  of  Nicodemus,  in 
John  iiL  [Brunn,  De  indole  aetate  et  usu  Evang, 
Nicod,y  Ber.  1794;  Tischendorf,  Pilati  circa  Chr, 
judicio  quid  lucis  afferatur  ex  Actis  Pilati^  Lips. 

18553. 

Of  the  Gospels  no  longer  extant,  we  know  little 
more  than  that  they  once  existed.     We  read  in 
Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  other 
ecclesiasticsd  writers,  of  the  Gospels  of  Eve  or  of 
Perfection,  of  Barnabas  (ancient  and  modem),  of 
Bartholomew,  of  Basilides,  of  Hesychius,  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  of  the  Valentinians,  of  ApoUos,  of  Cerin- 
thus,  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  several  others. 
Some  of  these  were  denved  from  the  Gnostics  and 
other  heretics  ;  others,  as  the  Gospel  of  Matthias, 
are  supposed  by  Mill,  Grabe,  and  most  learned 
men,  to  have  been  genuine  gospels  now  lost.  Those 
of  which  we  have  the  fullest  details  are  the  Gospel 
of  the  Egyptians  and  that  of  the  Nazarenes.    This 
latter  is  most  probably  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  was  used  by  the  Ebionites.     It 
was  supposed   by  St  Jerome  to    have    been  a 
genuine  Gospel  of  St.   Matthew,  who,  he  says, 
wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  letters.     He 
copied  it  himself  from  the  original  in  the  library  of 
Cssarea,  translated  it  into  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
has  given  many  extracts  from  it.     Grabe  conceived 
this  gospel  to  have  been  composed  by  Jewish  con- 
verts soon  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  before  the 
composition  of  the  canonical  Gospel  of  St  Mat- 
thew.    Baronius,  Grotius,  Father  Simon,  and  Du 
Pin,  look  upon  it  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew — 
interpolated,  however,  by  the  Nazarenes.     Baro- 
nius and  Grabe  think  that  it  was  cited  by  Ignatius, 
or  the  author  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to   him. 
Others  look  upon  it  as  a  translation  altered  from 
the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew.     Mr.  Jones  thinks  that 
this  Gospel  was  referred  to  by  St   Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.      It  is  referred  to  by 
H^esippus  (Euseb.  EccL  Hist.  iv.  22),  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  {Strom,  ii.  p.  280),  Origen  {Comm. 
on  John;    Horn,  viii.   in  Matt.),   and   Eusebius 
{Hist,  Eccl.  iil   25,  27,  39).     Epiphanius  {Har, 
sees.  29,  30)  acquaints  us  that  it  was  held  in  great 
repute  by  the  ancient  Judaizing  Christians,  and 
that  it  b^;an  thus  :  *  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of 
Herod  king  of  Judsea  that  John  came  baptizing 
with  the  l)aptism  of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan,' 
etc.     It  consequently  wanted  the  genealogy  and  the 
first  two  chapters. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  is  cited  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  iil  pp.  445*  45  2» 
453,  465),  Origen  {Horn,  in  Luc.  p.  i),  Ambrose, 
Jerome  {Praf.  to  his  Comm,  on  Matt.),  and  Epi- 

fhanius  {Hares,  Ixii.  sec  2).  Grabe,  Mill,  Du 
'in,  and  Father  Simon,  who  thought  highly  of 
this  Gospel,  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  works 
referred  to  by  St  Luke  in  the  commencement  of 
his  Gospel.  Mill  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  Essenes, 
and  supposes  this  and  the  former  Gospel  to  have 
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been  composed  in  or  a  little  before  A.D.  5S.  It  is 
cited  by  the  Pseudo-Clement  (Ep,  Ste.  ad  Cor, 
ch.  12 ;  Cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  9),  who  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  written  not  before 
the  3d  century.  [See  Cave,  Hist.  Liifr,^  and 
Oudin,  Scripti,  EccL  passim;  Mill,  Prolegg.  in 
N,  T'.,  saepe ;  AnL  v.  Dale,  De  orig,  idoloL  p. 
253,  s€q, ;  Pritius,  Introduct.  in  N,  T.  p.  6,  58 ; 
Kleuker,  l/eb.  dU  Apocr.  da  N,  71,  Hamb.  1798; 
Mosheim,  De  causis  supposit.  librorum  inter  Ckris' 
tianos  Sctc.  i,  et  ii.,  in  his  Dissertationes  cui  Hist, 
Eccl,  Spect,  i.  217  ;  Nitzsch,  De  Apocr.  Ew.  in 
expUcandis  canonicis  usu  et  abusu,  Vit  1 808 ; 
Tischendorf,  De  Ew.  apocr,  origini  et  usu^  Hag. 
1851  ;  Reuss,  Gesch,  cUr  H,  S.  ntuai  Test,^  sec 
258,  seq'  ;  Hofmann,  Das  Leben  Jesu  nock  den 
Apocryphen,  Leipz.  185 1.] 

GOTHIC  VERSION.— The  Moeso-Goths were 
a  German  tribe  which  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  their  language  is  essentially  a 
German  dialect.  Their  version  of  the  Bible  was 
made  by  Ulphilas,  in  the  fourth  century,  after 
Greek  MSS.  in  the  N.  T..  and  after  the  Seventy 
in  the  Old.  The  author  is  generally  r^arded  as 
an  Arian;  but  his  peculiar  doctrinal  sentiments  do 
not  seem  to  have  influenced  his  translation.  Of 
the  O.  T.  portion,  nothing  but  a  fragment  of 
Nehemiah  nas  been  printed,  although  parts  of 
other  books  have  been  discovered.  A  great  part 
of  the  New  has  been  published  at  different  times 
in  fragments.  The  four  Gospels  exist  in  the  very 
celebrated  MS.  called  the  Codex  Argenteus^  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  at  Upsal, 
and  minutely  described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  and 
Zahn.  This  MS.,  however,  has  considerable 
chasms.  The  Gospels  have  been  several  times 
printed  from  it,'  but  not  very  correctly.  That  of 
Uppstrom  is  the  most  exact  and  beautiful  (1854). 
Knittel  discovered  fragments  of  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  in  a  codex  rescriptus  belonging  to  the 
Wolfenbiittel  library,  which  he  published  in  1762, 
4to,  and  which  were  republished  by  Zahn  in  the 
complete  edition  of  the  Gospels  issued  in  1808,  4ta 
In  181 7,  Angelo  Mai  discovered  important  parts 
of  the  Gothic  version  among  five  codices  rescripH  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  They  contain 
for  the  most  part  the  Pauline  Epistles,  with  the 
exception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  two  frag- 
ments of  Matthew.  Various  portions  were  print»l 
by  Mai  in  conjunction  with  Castillionseus,  in  1819. 
In  1829  the  latter  published  the  fragments  of 
Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In 
1834.  fragments  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
First  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  Ephesians ; 
and  in  1835,  the  fragments  to  the  Pauline  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  the 
First  to  the  Thessalonians.  In  1839  the  same 
scholar  published  the  fragments  of  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Philemon.  These  were  all  combineid  in  the 
edition  by  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  2  vols.  1836, 
1847.— S.  D. 

GOURD.     [QiQAYON;  Paqqu'oth.] 

GOVERNOR,  a  term  used  by  the  A.  V.  to 
denote  various  degrees  of  authority  and  power : 
absolute  and  limited,  acquired  by  birth  or  by 
election,  military  and  civil.  The  numerous  and 
mostly  vague  original  terms  are  found  in  other 
passages  translate  by  '  ruler,  chief,  prince,  cap- 


tain,  one  who  reignetfa,  holds  dominion^'  etc.; 
LXX.,  dpx<^»  ^^H*^%  ^trrdrfis,  arpanfy^t  ^fiXh 
etc.  ;  Luther:  Regent,  Oberst,  Fiirst,  Befehlshaber, 
etc  Vet  there  is,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  distinc* 
tive  meaning  inherent  as  well  in  the  roots  as  in  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  respective  words  of  the  text. 
So  that,  however  much  their  primary  significance 
may  have  been  widened  in  the  course  of  time, — ^in 
accordance  with  the  ever-shifting  circumstances  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth, — we  are  occasionally 
still  able  to  trace  it  to  a  certain  degree;  aided 
chiefly  by  comparisons  with  cognate  idioms.  In- 
stances of  the  different  applications,  principally  of 
the  Hebrew  terms,  in  the  Bible,  no  less  than  in 
the  Rabbinical  writings,  will  further  illustrate  their 
meaning  and  history. 

We  shall  commence  our  list  with  those  wonls 
of  the  O.  T.,  the  Katiil-  or  Katil-form  of  which 
points  them  out  at  once  as  participles  passive  :  or, 
m  other  words,  that  the  power  which  they  express 
is  a  more  or  less  delegated  one — ^undoubtedly  the 
first  form  of  dominion  and  rulership.  Next  we  shall 
enumerate  those  formed  from  the  participle  active, 
and  finally  speak  of  the  one  foreign,  probably  Per- 
sian, eomvalent  introduced,  togeUier  with  the  cor- 
responoing  dignity  and  office,  at  a  very  early 
period,  into  the  Hebrew  language  and  community. 

n^?J,  JVagfd;  Phoen.  n^Ji  fcHiJ  5   Ar.    jj^  ; 

Syr.  ^>Q^»Ji  from  *UJ,  a  verb  only  used  in  Hiph. 

and  Hoph.  in  the  signification  of  «X^,  to  telL 

The  original  meaning  of  this  verb  is  'to  rise,  to 
become  conspicuous,  visible,  to  be  in  front  (cf. 
*1M)»  praesto.  Zforste^en.  to  lead,  to  be  first :'  {Germ,. 

vv 

Fiirst  =Princel  The  substantive  T^  is  used  of 
a  chief  or  prefect,  '  governor*  of  the  royal  palace 
(Azrikam) ;   n^nn'3,    2   Chron.    xxviii.    7    (=7p 

n'^nn,  i  Kings  iv.  6  ;  n^an  hv  "^BV*  I*.  ™i.  15  ; 
oUc^ofun,  chamberlain,  secretary  of  state),  whose 

power  (n aSTDD)  seems  to  have  been  very  consider- 
able,  cf.  Is.  xxii  21,  ff.  ('Shebnah  ...  a  nail 
to  the  throne '),  and  who,  it  would  appear,  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  court  officeis  by  a  parti- 
cukrly  brilliant  uniform  (girdle  and  robe),  and  to 
whose  insignia  belonged  a  key  worn  over  the 
shoulder.  In  a  wider  sense  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  chief  of  the  temple  :  Azariah,  the  bigh-priest, 

*  ruler  of  the  House  of  God,*  I  Chron.  ix.  1 1  (2 
Chron.  xxxi.  13) ;  Pashur,  *  chief  governor  of  the 
House  of  God'  (Jer.  xx.  i)  ;  further,  to  the  *  leader 
of  the  Aaronites,*  Tehojadah  (i  Chron.  xii  27). 
Again,  it  is  used  of  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  treasury, 

*  Shebuel,  ruler  of  the  treasures,'  i  Chron.  xxvi 
24 ;  of  the  chieftains  of  a  tribe,  '  Zebadiah,  the 
ruler  of  the  house  of  Judah*  (2  Chron.  xix.  11) ;  of 
the  '  captains*  of  the  army  (l  Chron.  xiiL  i ;  2 
Chron.  xxxiL  21) ;  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king, 
the  heir-apparent  *  Ab^ah,  the  son  of  Maachah  [the 
chief]  to  be  ruler  among  his  brethren*  (2  Chron. 
xi.  22).  It  is  finally  applied  to  the  king  him- 
self:— ^to  Saul  (A.  V.  'anoint  him  to  be  cap- 
tain,* I  Sam.  ix.  16,  etc),  to  Cyrus,  Tii  IT8PD, 
'  Messiah  [the  Anointed],  the  Prince'  (Dan.  ix.  25, 
etc)  In  Plur.  the  word  occurs  in  the  more  gene- 
ral sense  of  Aristocracy,  'Nobles,*  (Prov.  viii  16K 
The  Targum  renders  DH^DfilC^,  '  their  judges,*  1^ 
pnn^^D ;  and  in  the  Talmud  MT^  is  used  para> 
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boficany  for  Meader  of  a  flock'  (cf.  V!pf?H  b03) ; 

Kn'»tDD  KTM  n^ap  rr^y  ^  K^jn  niTa,  *when 

the  shepherd  is  angry  with  his  flock  he  gives  it  a 
blind  leader*  (Baba  K.  52) — a  corrupt  generation 
to  which  God  appoints  a  bad  king.  How  far  the 
Xalmudical  use  of  *1J1J,  in  the  sense  of  'flagellate' 
(Pes.  52)  and  of  *  extend*  (Baba  Mez.  74},  may  be 
connected  with  the  notion  of  supremacy,  reign,  we 
cannot  decide  here. 

K^b3,  Misi;  from  KfiSO,  to  carry,  lift  up;  lit. 

Raised,  Exalted,  Elected ;  LXX.,  iiyoA/iepoSf  d^wv, 
a  word  applied  to  the  chiefe  of  the  families  of 
M-hich  a  tribe  was  composed,  nHKH  H^D  0KV1)  '3, 
Kum.  iii.  24,  30,  32,  35  ;  xvL  2,  etc  (as  many  as 
250  on  one  occasion.  Num.  xvi.  2) ;  and  who,  as 
Deputies  (Commoners)  at  the  National  Assembly  are 
also  called  iTiyn  %  Nasis  of  the  congregation,  or  '3 

TfeOe^,  Nasis  of  Israel  (elected,  called  to  the  assembly, 
nyo  ^l^^p).  But  it  was  also  used  of  the  twelve 
supreme  chiefs  of  the  tribes  themselves  D^K^tSO  ^K^IJ'J, 
(rnODH^C^tn)  Num.  il  3,  ff. ;  vii.  2,  fll  ;  iii.  32, 
etc  Both  these  dignities,  the  chiefdom  of  a  family 
as  well  as  that  of  a  tribe,  would  appear  to  have  been 
elective — corresponding  to  the  word  fiOfi^J — not 
hereditary,  as  Michaelis  and  Winer  hold.  The 
Nasi  of  Judah  /  iL,  Nahshon  b.  Aminadab,  does 
not  descend  from  the  first  line  of  the  tribe  (Num. 
ii.,  cf.  I  Chron.  ii.  9,  10).  The  Nasi  of  Issachar, 
again,  is  called  Nathaniel  b.  Shuar,  a  name  not 
found  among  the  eldest  sons  of  this  tribe  (i  Chron. 
viL  1-3.)  Finally,  in  the  table  of  the  Nasis — no  doubt 
the  chiefs  of  the  frties — to  whom  the  division  of 
the  Promised  Land  was  entrusted  by  Moses  at  his 
death,  no  son  of  the  Nasis  of  the  desert  occurs 
(Munk  P.,  p.  194). — K^IJ'J  is  further  employed 
for  generals,  under  a  head  (K^feO)  i  Chron.  vii.  40 ; 

of  Abraham,  D^rvIC  %  a  Nasi  of  God,  a  mighty 
Sheikh ;  for  Nonisraelitish  '  Princes :'  of  the  Midian- 
ites  (Josh.  xiiL  21),  and  of  the  Hivites  (Shechem) 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  2).    On  the  Maccabaean  coins  Shimeon 

is  called  ptTlB'^  '3  *  Nasi  of  Israel '  Nasi  was  also  the 
ofllicial  name  of  the  president  of  the  Synedrium  (under 
whom  stood  the  fl  n^>3K,  *  father  of  the  tribunal, 
or  vice-president'),  whose  seat  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  71  members  (Maim.  Jad.  CAaz.  xiv.,  Syn.  i.) 
TpB  Paktd;  from  *TpD,  to  appoint ;  an  officer, 

official,  magistrate,  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical 
delegate  of  the  High  Priest  (^Kin  pa  D)  who,  toge- 
ther with  the  king's  scribe,  had  to  empty  the  chest 
containing  the  contribution  to  the  Temple  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  1 1) ;  to  the  Levites  (Neh.  xL  22) ;  to  the  'chief 
of  the  Temple  1^33  I^B  (Jer.  xx.  i,  2) ;  to  'officers 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord'  (Jer.  xxix.  26) ;  to  a  mili- 
tary commander  (2  Kings  xxv.  19),  ^B06<  /J^  1D 

XVQXho  (Jer.  Iii.  2O,  and  to  his  adjutant  or  prin- 
cipal manager  (Judg.  ix.  28).  Further,  to  the  offi- 
cers whom  Joseph  suggested  that  Pharaoh  should 
put  over  Egypt  during  the  years  of  the  famine 
(Gen.  xli,  34) ;  to  those  who  were  to  gather  all  the 
virgins  unto  Shushan  for  Ahasuerus  (£$th.  ii.  3) ;  to 
prefects,  'overseers,'  etc  (Neh.  xl  9;  xii.  42),  and 
finally  to  the  nobles  or  *  princes'  of  the  king  (Jer. 
XX.  I  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  8). 

O^W  Shtriltt,  Hebr.  and  Aram,  [(from  th^y  to 
rule,  have  power,  Arab.  ^^  cf.  AU|l„-.  Sultan). 
*  One  who  hath  power'  (Eccles.  viil  8) ;  *  Arioch, 


the  king's  captain'  (Dan.  ii.  15)  ;  'Joseph,  the 
governor  over  the  land'  (Gen.  xlii.  6);  a  *  mighty 
man,'  or  hero  (Eccles.  vii.  19) ;  a  'king'  or  satrap 
(Ezra  iv.  20);  Daniel,  the  third  'ruler'  (Dan.  v. 

29),  etc.  The  verb  tSTff  is  also  used  in  later  He- 
brew in  the  sense  :  '  to  have  power, '  of  evil  hours, 
evil  spirits  O^  JHtl),  etc 

tp?K,  Amph  (from  r)^;  Arab.  (Jl,  to  join, 

etc ) ;  Pesh.  y^j ;  originally,  one  who  is  put  over 

a  'thousand'  or  ^7H,  viz.  the  round  number  of 

•   • 

families,  TX\2H  ^T\2,  niflfid^,  which  constitute  a  clan 
or  subdivision  of  a  tribe  (cf.  old  Saxon  '  Hun- 
dred') ;  parallel  with  ^,  Is.  Ix.  22  ;  and-36<  TX*2  it- 
self, Judg.  vi.  15.  First  used  of  the  chiefs,  '  dukes* 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. ;  i  Chron.  i.  51),  we  find  it  at 
a  later  period  also  applied  to  Jewish  chiefs  (Zech. 
ix.   7 ;  xii.  5,  6).     Tnis  word  is  not  to  be  con* 

founded  either  with  the  D^fi/K  WHi  the  captain  of 
a  body  of  thousand  men  (xtXidpxot,  LXX.)  or  with 

the  ^  ^\^,  'rulers  of  thousands,'  a  kind  of  magis- 
trates, selected  by  Moses,  on  the  advice  of  Jethro, 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  the  smaller  matters  dur- 
ing the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert ;  and 
who  were,  at  a  later  period,  superseded  by  the 
regular  institution  of  the  D^bfilC^,  Judges.  The 
further  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  *  friend ' 
(parallel  with  JHt  companion,  Mich.  vii.  5,  Prov,  xvi. 

28,  or  jn^p  acquaintance,  Ps.  Iv.  14) ;  [cf.  Arab. 

C_.c^Lp]  and  of  husband  (HniJO  'K),  'friend, 
companion  of  her  youth'  must  be  traced  directly  to 
the  root  (see  above),  since  our  (J^pMt  governor,  can 
only  be  derived  from  the  derivative  tl^K,  a  thousand. 
It  may  further  be  noticed  here,  that  Matt.  ii.  6 
seems  to  have  read  the  passage  in  Micah  v.  2,  '*EJ^K3 
iTOrr,  *  among  the  thousands  [clans]  of  Judah,'  as 

rron^  ^D^?K3,  'among  the  princes  of  Judah.' 
_    .    ..     —  J 

Derived  from  the  Partic  Act  (Kal  and  Piel)  are 

the  following  four : — 

pgh,  ppnp,  CAoAM,  Methokik  (from  ppH),  lit 

an  engraver,  a  writer  (cf.  7/Hi^tr),— sciL  of  laws 
(ph.  p^n.  PiJ'Jlaw,  decree;  ar.  j^,  J^),  a 

lawgiver.  Gen.  xlix-  10,  Deut  xxxiii.  21  ;  one  who 
decides  by  the  law:  a  judge.  Is.  x.  i,  parallel  with 
D^nrOD,  *  they  that  vnite  ;'  with  tDa«ra  D^3B1D, 
1D1D,  '  they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer,* 
Judg.  V.  14  ;  'the  Lord  is  our  Judge,  the  Lord  is 
our  Lcno-giver^  the  Lord  is  our  King'  (Is.  xxxiiL  22) ; 
*  Princes  decree  justice*  (Prov.  viii.  15),  etc  The 
Talmud  has  retained  the  original  meaning  of  en- 
graving, painting,  writing,  e,  .^.,  Hplpn  JTUV,  Gem. 
Pes.  I.  a,  is  explained  by  'IDID:  'D^ppinn  nn  1D3,' 
*of  the  engravers,  scribes,'  (Aruch,  x.  v.),  and  the 
imitation  implied  in  the  notion  of  *  drawing'  has 
become  fixed  in  the  word  HpH,  Tahn.  Chul.  41  b, 

D"'pn^  MK  nprr  Vht^,  *  that  he  shall  not  imitate 
the  Sadducees.' 

7^,  Moshd;  (^B'D,  to  be  strong  =  ar.  Jygyj) 

one  who  reigns,  holds  dominion,  *  niles  :'  used  for 
nearly  all  degrees  of  power  :  of  the  taskmaster  of 
the  ant  (Prov.  vi.  7),   the  husband  who  rules  his 
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'^  a.  4<  *)■    This  word  has  been  viriously 
^j-j^«iI/rom ihePenaan^j.  .  f^..  'Magnates' (B6h- 
r^w'^/fcn) ;    Pers.   J^,  'to  cook'  (Ewald);    Pers. 


Ifabukudurrusur 
ing  or  Babylon, 
mS  of  nearly  all 
p.  It  is  npplied 
i.  xL  16),  to  the 
r  over  the  cattle' 
n(<». 


«(Ex.i 


I  7),  to  the 
U-  '".pn"^  °lJili'  (Cheoanjah,  WPDn  1?)  (l 
w  '*L  V  'f  Further,  W  prefects,  avil  or  mili- 
■bh^,,,  »7j- i-j  or  very  eitensive  anthority  : 
•^  v"^  '^^of  Shwhem-*  Qudg.  x.  30);  'Amon, 
S;,''"!.^  the  dty-  (I   Kings  «...  zt)-. 


rtr«if;DM^rionME*''viiL  21);  D-ronr,  'a 
jrw*  ^'f  fifty-,  -"^"i-rapx"  (a  Kings  L   19); 
OP"'^"  cplains  (judges)  over  hundreds  (Deut. 
JflKB*':^';  thousand  (.   Sam.  xviii.  3).   over 
i.  'S' 'houB""!^  (I  Chron.  »v.  a;) ;  3nn  n*SnD  V, 
"""liain  over  haJf  o(  the  chariots  of  war"  (1  Kings 
■  a  •  i^rfcl  W,  '  captain  of  the  host'  (1  Sam. 
"^v    3)'  general-in-chief,  tUXn  V  (LXX.  dfl^W  h"vc  been  a< 
^^Hl'rrx"  (Gen-  "i-   ".   '   Sam.  xii,  9):  hen^  |n  early  perod, 
used— after  rmOX  'nh*,  God  of  Hosts— of  God^^  -^  ■'*       ^"' 
Himself  (Dan.  viii  11).     It  occurs  by  itself  in  the 
jiat.  absoL  as  a  parallel  to  'jud^^i'    'who  haar   ,,^^  ,^ 
nijde  thee  a  prince  pt?]  and  a  judge  over  usy  '  hadad, 


'  eldeV  (Eini  x.  8),  to  '  counsel]/' 
JEinviiL35),  to'kmg'(Hoj.iii,  4).  The  merchants 
of  Tyre  are  called  cSB"  [merchant- princes],  Is. 
Wiiii.  9 ;  the  same  term  is  applied  to  noble- 
men and  courtiers,  '  the  princes  ot  Pharaoh,' 
Gen.  xii.  ij;  'princes  of  Zoan,'  Is.  xix.  11,  13. 
The  priests  are  called  C^plf  diiefs  or  princes  of 
the  sanctuary  (Is.  xliiL  38,  i  Chron.  uv.  5),  and 
the  chief  priests  again  are  called  □'jruri  1?. 
Gradually  the  word  came  to  be  used  of  angels,  as 
patrons  and  representatives  of  special  nations 
(guardian -angels):  of  Persia,  Dan.  x.  13,  10 ;  of 
Greece,  Dan.  1.  zo;  of  Israel,  x.  21  :  Miduel, 
'  the  great  prince,'  xiL  1 ;  the  chief  princes,  x. 
I3;nniwnt?,  'the  Prince  of  Princes /—God,.*. 
viiL2S(ctLXX.inDeul.  xxxii.  8).  The  use  of -IC 
as  guardian^angel  (ISf,  etc.)  is  retained  in  the 
Midrash,  but  Ihe  word  is  also  applied  in  the  Tal- 
mud (o'aheroatthetable,amightydrinlier'(Nidd. 
16,  etc) — On  the  proper  noun  formed  from  this 
word,  vii.  mp,  *1E*,  Sarah,  Sirai,  VfC  need  not 
eniai^ 

Of  foreign  origin  is : — 

nriB  (nriB,  HB),  Pah.  "^^SXm,  Shultan  1  Luther: 
Lantlplleger,  Landvogt;  Joseph.  fira(i)[ai(ofTfllnai, 


^■',1  n-  '  Satelles,'  'Pedisequus'  (Gesentus);  from 
the  Turk.  cJjt  CUj.  'General'  (Frahn);  from 
the  Assyrian  Pakha  (Sanscr.  Pakhsha) ;  whence 
\t^.  Pasha  —  friend  [of  the  king],  adjutant, 
governor  of  a  province  (Benfey,  Stem)  \  from 
^,  P6,  'the  kiwer;'  and  jlS,  gib,  'royal  office,' 

=  PcgSh,  Sub-king  (JuL  Fiirst)  ;  from  'the 
Arab,  verb  HID,  waiUn^  ( Jalin) ;  *  and  finally  from 
theHebr.nriD'^Ppn,  ToV^u.  It  is  applied  to  a  sub- 
prefect  of  a  province,  who  is  subject  to  Che  autho- 
rity of  the  prefect  or  real  governor,  in  coalradis- 
linction  to  pflnCTTK,  a  satrap  [Eslh.  viii.  9);  lo 
1C,  Hi.  [see  above];  to  pS,  'sagan'  (municipal 
officer),  Jer.  li.  a8  ;  to  T^iD,  '  king'  (or  sub-king), 
2  Chron.  ix.  14.  It  is  used  of  the  'chiefs'  of  pro- 
vinces in  the  Assyrian  (2  Kings  xviiL  24  ;  Is.  iiivL 
9)  ;  Babylonian  (ChaUee),  (Jer.  li,  57 ;  Eiek.  xxiu. 
6,  23  ;  Dan.  iiL  1] ;  Median  and  Persian  Em- 
{ures  (Jer.  IL  28;  &ith.  iiL  11;  viii.  9).  Pates- 
tine  stood,  while  under  Persian  dominion,  under 
such  officers,  called  in3  lap  'D.  '  P.  over  the 
river' (Euphrates),  whose  official  residence  IltD3] 
was  in  Jerusalem,  Neb.  iii.  7  ;  Ezra  v.  3  ;  vi.  6  ; 
Neh,  ii.  7,  9.  They  werealso  called  rrm*  'B,  P. 
of  Jehudah  (Hagg.  i.  1)  ;  t.  g.,  Zerubabel  (Eiia  6. 
^3  •  Ha^.  ii.  21,  etc) ;  Nehemia,  who  succeeded 
Sheshbaizar  (imn^  VCVS},  'fx  P™"^  "^  Jehu- 
dah  ').  (Neh.  V.  5,  14  ;  iviii.  la).  The  word  seems 
\a  have  been  adopted  into  the  Hebrew  idiom  al 
1 ^_j   _-_^  ^^  jjjjj  j,  uj^  JQ  ,  Kings 

14),  of  the  tributary  chieltains 

'of  the  country' — tOTCther  with  the  'kings  of 
Arabia  ;'  further,  of  Syrian  captains,  to  be  put  in 
"'  L  of  the  (vice-)  kings  at  the  lime  of  Ben- 

Kings  XX.  24,  and  finally  it  passed  a 


-  any  person  in  high  authority  who  w. 


'Q  of  Judiea,  introduced  by  Persian  rule,  it  would 
appear  that  their  remuneration  ('  Bread  of  the  go- 
vernor,' Eira  iv.  14),  coniisled  partly  in  kiinl, 
partly  in  money  ('  bread,  w;ine,  and  fortf  shekels 
of  silver,'  Neh.  v.  15),  chargeable  upon  the  people 
(Neh.  V.  18  :  '  One  ox,  and  six  choice  sheep, 
also  fowls,  and  once  in  ten  days  store  of  all  sorts 
of  wine").  Their  office  seems  chiefly  to  have  con- 
sisted in  collecting  the  taxes  of  the  province  [Ena 
vi.  S)  1  an  office  at  a  later  period  in  the  hands  of 
the  high-priesl,  and  later  still  let  out  on  lease 
\]\)iiM\-,  Rome]. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  heiB  with  any 
length  upon  the  Greek  terms  for  governor  met 
with  in  the  N.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  since  those 
will  be  found  for  the  most  part  treated  fiilty  in 
other  articles  (Rome;  Jud^ea;  Feast;  House, 
etc)     We  shall,  thereloie,   confine  ourselves  to 

•  'UnCnn  being  probably  Ihe  Persian  denomi- 
nation  for  this  office,  Ei.  li.  36  ;   Neh.  viL   6;, 
70.      The   name    Nehemiah    seems   inserted   1 
cluinsy  copyists,  Neh.  viiL  9:  x,  2' (Jahn 

Arch.) 
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name  them,  an^  to  indicate  their  meanmg  briefly, 
as  far  as  necessaiy  for  our  present  purpose  : — 
Of  a  military  and  public  capacity  are : — 
'E^vd^iTS  (A>rot,  dpx"*) : — Luther:  Landpfle- 
ger,  Fiirst ;  a  prefect  over  a  province  or  a  people, 
without  either  possessing  the  authority  or  the  name 
of  king.  Aretas,  a  prefect  of  the  Arabian  king, 
stationed  at  Damascus,  2  Cor.  xi.  32.  Simon,  the 
bigh-priest  (i  Maccab.  xiv.  47 ;  xv.  12).  Arche- 
laus,  Herod*s  son,  a  Roman  vassal  *  Ethnarch '  of 
Idamsea,  Judaea,  and  Samaiia,  Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii. 
II.  4;  Bdl.  Jud,  iL  6.  3.  The  seven  chiefs  be- 
tween whom  Egypt  was  divided  during  the  Roman 
dominion  are  called  Ethnarchs  (Strabo  xvii.  798.) 
In  the  jvidest  sense  it  is  applied  also  to  Jewish  chiefs 
of  Jewish  communities  in  larger  cities,  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiv.  7.  2 ;  xiv.  8.  5 ;  Bdl,  Jud,  vii.  d  3,  the 
duties  of  whose  office  may  be  learned  from  Stiabo 
in  Joseph.  Antiq,  xiv.  7.  2. 

"^HTCAu&r  (^^<vuu),   'Leader'  [Tahnud    pD^I 
Sabb.    145,   Aboda  Sar.  ii^KDISn*   dux;  or 

*fTxtW'^   rulership],    chief,    prince.    Matt   ii.    6 

[see  PpTK] ;  more  especially  the  ambassador  (Le- 
gatus)  sent  into  a  province  with  the  emperor's 
authority.  Prefect^  Matt  x.  18;  I  Pet  li.  14. 
Procurator ^  Matt  xxvil  2,  1 1,  etc.;  Luke  xx.  20  ; 
Acts  xxiii.  24,  etc.  In  classical  Greek  the  word 
is  also  used  for  king^  as  chief  of  the  land,  c£  Soph. 
O.  R.  103,  etc. — 

GovemoTS  in  a  domestic  capacity  are  : — 
^ iLpx^rpitCkaf^  John  ii  9«  'the  rtUer  of  the 
feast,* '  the  gjvtmor  of  the  feast '  ( '  Obertruchsess '), 
the  man  who  has  the  chief  superintendence  of  the 
table.  His  functions  (in  the  N.  T.  passage  quoted), 
are  not  clearly  de6ned.  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  Roman  '  arbiter  bibendi,'  with  the  Greek 
av^'rooiafr)(9t^  and  with  the  rpairt^vwodn  ;  but 
neither  of  these  formal  offices  would  seem  in  accord- 
ance with  the  somewhat  humble  marriage-feast  de- 
scribed there.  He  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  a  friend  of  the  bridegroom's  who  undertook 
the  superintendence  of  the  feast  for  the  time  being 
[Sec  Feast  ;  Table]. 

06rori6^Mt  (o7/rof,  p^^iw),  the  chief  butler  and 
steward  of  the  house  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  10,  etc.)  ;  in 
the  N.  T.  more  especially  one  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  property  (Luke  xvi.  I,  etc.)  of 
the  heirloom  of  a  minor  (Gal.  iv.  2 ;  I  Cor.  iv.  2 ; 
cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  2 ;  I  Kings  iv.  6,  etc.)  Further,  a 
'chamberlam  of  the  city'  (Erastus),  (Rom.  xvi. 
23),  cfl  Esth.  viil  9;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiL  4.  7, 
etc.;  a  'dispenser'  of  the  gospel,  I  Cor.  ix.  17  = 
•  the  Lord's  steward,'  Tit  i.  7.— E.  D. 

GOZAN  (]rt3;  Sept  ^w^£l'),  a  province  or  dis- 
trict of  Ass3rria.  Ptolemy,  in  his  description  of 
Media,  mentions  a  town  called  Gauzania  {Geogr. 
vi  2)  situated  between  the  Zagros  mountains  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Bochart,  Rennell,  and  others, 
have  attempted  to  identify  this  town  with  Gozan 
(Bochart,  Opp,i,  194).  Rennell  further  states,  that 
the  river  Gozan  (i  Chron.  v.  26)  is  the  modem 
Kitil  Ozen,  which  rises  near  ^inna  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Zagros  chain,  and,  after  a  winding 
course,  joins  the  Sffid-rud,  which  flows  into  the 
Caspian  {Geography  of  Herodotus,  i.  p.  521,  2d 
ed;  see  also  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  viii.  615 ;  Sir  Ker 
Porter,  Travels,  i.  267).  This  theory,  however, 
places  Gozan  too  far  east  for  the  requirements  of 
the  Scripture  narrative.    Dr.  Grant  supposes  that 


the  word  Gotan  signifies  '  nosture,'  and  is  the  same 
as  the  modem  Goxan,  tne  name  given  by  the 
Nestorians  to  all  the  Highlands  of  Assyria  which 
afford  pasturage  to  their  flocks.  He  thinks  that 
the  ancient  province  of  Gozan  embraced  the 
mountainous  region  east  of  the  Tigris,  through 
which  the  KhabQr  and  the  Zab  flow  {Nestorian 
Christians,  p.  125,  sq.) 

A  close  examination  of  the  notices  in  Scripture, 
and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  Geography  of 
Ptolemy  and  modem  researches,  enable  us  to  fuc, 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  the  tme  position 
of  Gozan.  It  appears  from  2  Kings  xvii  6  (also 
xviiL  11),  that  Gozan  was  in  Assyria,  which  is 
there  distinguished  from  Media;  and  that  Habor 
was  a  'river  of  Gozan.'  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Habor  is  identical  with  the  Khabdr  of 
Mesopotamia  (Habor).  Gozan  must,  therefore, 
have  been  in  Mesopotamia.  The  words  of  2 
Kings  xix.  12  appear  to  confirm  this  view,  for 
there  Gozan  and  Haran  are  grouped  together,  and 
we  know  that  Haran  is  in  Mesopotamia.  (See 
also  Is.  xxxvii.  12;  Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monar- 
chies,  l  245,  sq.)  In  I  Chron.  v.  26,  Gozan  is 
called  a  river,  and  is  distinguished  from  Habor. 
The  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  in  this  passage 
Habor  is  the  name  of  a  district,  probably  that 
watered  by  the  lower  KhaMr;  while  the  upper 
jMut  of  the  same  river,  flowing  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Gozan,  is  called  tTU  IPIJ,  Uhe  river  of 
Gotan:  -^ 

Ptolemy  states  that  Gausanitis  was  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Mesopotamia  adjoining  Chalcitis 
\Geogr.  V.  18).  The  same  province  Strabo  calls 
Mygdonia  (xvL  i),  which  may  probably  be,  as 
suggested  by  Professor  Rawlinson,  another  form 
of  the  same  name  {Ancient  Monarchies,  i,  245). 
As  we  find  Halah,  Habor,  and  Haran,  grouped 
together  in  Mesopotamia;  as  we  find  beside  them 
a  province  called  Gausanitis ;  and  as  in  Scripture 
Gozan  is  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
above  places,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Gozan 
and  Gausanitis  are  identical  Gausanitis  lay  along 
the  southern  declivities  of  Mons  Masius,  and 
extended  over  the  r^on  watered  by  the  upper 
Khabdr  and  Jerujer  rivers  to  the  ranges  of  Sinjar 
and  Hamma.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  an  undu- 
lating plain,  having  a  poor  soil  and  scanty  vegeta- 
tion.    (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Baiylon,  p.  324.) — 

GRABE,  John  Earnest,  an  eminent  scholar 
and  divine,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg,  July  10,  1666, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  the  same,  where 
his  father  was  professor  of  divinity  and  history. 
Having  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers, 
he  was  led  to  question  the  validity  of  the  orders  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  felt  dis- 
posed to  join  the  Church  of  Rome.  Advised  to 
visit  England  to  have  his  doubts  resolved,  he  was 
well  received  there  by  William  IIL,  who  conferred 
a  pension  on  him.  He  became  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  made  D.D.  of  the 
universitv  of  Oxford,  1706.  He  died  171 1,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  theological  views 
were  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  type.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  learned  works,  of  which  those 
relating  to  Biblical  science  are  subjoined : — i.. 
Epistola  ad  clarissimum  virum,  jfo.  Millium ;  qud 
osienditur  Liltri  yudicum  Genuinam  LXX.  Inter* 
prttum  Versionem  earn  esse^  quam  MS.  Cod»  AieX' 
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andrinus  exhibit;  Romanam  autem  alitwntm,  quoad 
dictum  librum^  ab  Hid  prorsus  dtvenam^  atque  eatt' 
dem  cum  HesychianA  esse;  Subnexa  sunt  tn'a 
Nova  rQr  6  Editionis  Specimina,  Oxonii,  1 705, 
4tcx  2.  Vetus  Testamentum  Gracum  ex  Versione 
LXX,  Interpretum,  ex  antiquissimo  MS,  Codice 
Alexandrine  accurate  descriptum^  et  ope  aliorum  ex- 
emplarium  ac  priscorum  Scriptorum,  praseriim 
vera  Hexaplaris  Editionis  Origntiana,  emendaium 
atque  suppletum^  etc,  Oxonii,  1707,  1709,  17 19, 
1720,  4  vols.  foL,  and  8  vols.  8vo.  The  whole  of 
this  great  work  Dr.  G.  prepared  for  the  press,  but 
only  lived  to  publish  the  first  and  fourth  vols. ;  the 
second  voL  was  edited  by  Francis  Lee,  M.D.  ;  and 
the  third  by  W.  Wigan,  L.L.D.  *The  prol^o- 
mena  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism.'  3. 
Dissertatio  de  Variis  Vitiis  Septuaginta  Interpre- 
tum  Versioni  ante  B,  Originis  cevum  illatisy  et  rente- 
diis  ab  ipso  in  Hexaplari  efusdem  Versionis  Editione 
adhibitis^  deque  htnus  editionis  reliquiis  tarn  AfanU' 
scriptis  quam  prtto  excusis,  Oxonii,  1 7 10,  4to.  4. 
Co/latio  Codieis  Cottoniani  Geneseos  cum  Editione 
Romana^  etc.,  edita  ab  Henrico  Owen,  Londini, 
1778,  8vo. — L  J. 

GRAMBERG,  Karl  P.  W.,  a  Biblical  critic, 
was  bora  at  Seefeldt,  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
November  27th,  1797.  Having  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  placed 
at  Stoeden*  and  afterwards  at  Oldenburg,  where 
he  studied  the  classical  and  modem  languages. 
Subsequently,  with  a  view  to  preaching,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  tongues. 
The  O.  T.  became  the  chief  subject  of  his  exa- 
mination. After  being  master  of  the  school  at 
Oldenbur?,  he  became  a  professor  of  the  first 
class  at  ue  royal  institution  of  Ziillichau,  1822. 
His  deatli  took  place  on  the  29th  March  183a 
His  Biblical  works  are — Ubri  Geneseos  secundum 
fontes  rite  dignoscencbs  AdumbratiOy  8vo,  1828;  Dcu 
Buck  d,  SprOche  ScUonu^s  neu  uebersetzt^  u.  s,  w,, 
8vo,  1828 ;  KriXische  Geschichte  d,  Rdigionsideen  d, 
alten  Testaments^  2T)\c\<t%yQ^  1 829,  183a  '  Gram- 
'berg  was  one  of  the  free  theologians  of  Germany. 
His  critical  abilities  were  not  great ;  but  he  had  a 
good  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  occupied  a  respect- 
able place  among  the  critics  of  his  day.  Men  like 
Gesenius  and  De  Wette  attached  some  importance 
to  his  opinions  on  the  books  of  the  Bible. — S.  D. 

GRAPE.    [Vine.] 

GRASS.    [Desha  and  Chazir.] 

GRASSHOPPER.    [Chagau] 

GRAVE.    [Buriau] 

GRAVES,  Richard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ardagh, 
was  bora  in  1763,  and  died  in  1829.  He  was  the 
author  of  Lectures  on  the  four  last  Iwoks  of  the  Penta- 
teuchf  design^  to  shew  the  Divine  origin  oftheyewish 
Religion  chiefly  from  internal  evidence ;  in  three 
parts y  Lond.  1 81 5,  2  vols.  8vo;  and  An  Essay 
on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists^ 
desigtted  to  prove  that  they  were  not  Enthusiasts^ 
Dublin  1798,  8vo.  The  former  of  these  may  still 
be  consulted  with  advantage,  although  on  many 
points  it  is  necessarily  behind  tlie  requirements  of 
.the  present  day. — S.  N. 

GRAY,  Robert,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Bristol,  was 
born  in  1 762,  and  died  Sept.  28tn,  1834.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  following  two  Biblical  works — I, 


A  key  totheO.T,  and  Apocrypha,  or  an  accoumi 
of  their  several  boohs,  their  contents,  and  auth/frs^ 
and  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  respectively 
written,  Lond.  1790,  8vo,  loth  ed.,  1841,  8vo.  2. 
The  connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and 
the  Literature  of  Jewish  and  heathen  authors^ 
particularly  that  of  the  clcusical  ages,  illustrate/ 
principally  with  a  view  to  evidence  in  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  revealed  rdigion,  Lond.  1816,  8vo  ; 
2d  ed.,  2  vols,  1 819,  8vo.  The  former  of  these 
works  had  for  many  years  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion, but  is  now  superseded  by  the  more  elaborate 
introductions  to  the  O.  T.  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years. — ^S.  N. 

GREAVES  (nrWtD,  JCFiiAaaet,  ocrec^.     All  the 

ancient  versions  and  Josephus  {Antiq,  vi.  9.  1) 
agree  in  regarding  the  Hebrew  term  so  tranced 
in  the  A.  v.,  i  Sam.  xvii.  6,  as  a  defensive  armour 
for  the  leg.     It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  JSKD, 

which  Was  a  sort  of  military  shoe  like  the  Roman 
caliga  ;  and  was  probably  similar  to  the  anyUs  of 
the  Greeks,  or  the  greaves  of  the  Assyrians,  as 
represented  m  their  sculptures,  which  not  only 
protected  the  leg,  but  covered  the  upper  part  of 
the  foot  like  our  gaiters  (Layard,  Nineveh  iu  337). 
—J.  E.  R. 

GREECE.  The  relations  of  the  Hebrews  with 
the  Greeks  were  always  of  a  distant  kind,  until  the 
Macedonian  conquest  of  the  East :  hence  in  the 
O.  T.  the  mention  of  the  Greeks  is  naturally  rare. 
It  appears  by  Craden's  Concordance  that  *  Tulal 
and  Javan,'  in  connection,  are  named  four  times, 
Dan  and  Javan  once  (Ezek.  xxviL  19),  and  Javan, 
translated  by  us  Greece  and  Greeks,  five  times,  of 
which  three  are  in  the  book  of  DanieL  Of  these 
passages,  that  which  couples  Dan  and  Javan  is 
generally  referred  to  a  different  tribe  [see  Javan]  ; 
m  the  rest  Javan  is  understood  of  Greece  or  its 
people.  The  Greek  nation  had  a  broad  division 
mto  two  races,  Dorians  and  lonians :  of  whom  the 
former  seem  to  have  long  lain  hid  in  continental 
parts,  or  on  the  western  side  of  the  country,  and 
had  a  temperament  and  institutions  more  approach- 
ing to  the  Italic.  The  lonians,  on  the  contrary, 
retained  many  Asiatic  usages  and  tendencies,  wit- 
nessing that  they  had  never  been  so  thoroughly  cut 
off  as  rae  Dorians  from  Oriental  connection.  When 
afterwards  the  Ionic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  rose  to 
eminence,  the  Ionian  race,  in  spite  of  the  competi- 
tion of  the  half  Doric  iCoUans,  continued  to  attract 
most  attention  in  Asia;  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  Ionian  name  (for  Javan  is  the  same  word 
as  'Idbir)  should  have  maintained  its  extensive  ap- 
plication in  Oriental  usage.  Just  so  in  the  '  Persae' 
of  the  tragic  poet  iCschylus  (178,  564),  the  Persians 
are  made  to  style  all  the  Greeks  Idoinef,  i.e,,  Javan. 

The  few  dealings  of  the  Greeks  with  the  He- 
brews seem  to  Imve  been  rather  unfriendly,  to 
judge  by  the  notice  in  Zech.  ix.  13.  In  JoeL  iii.  6, 
the  Tyrians  are  reproached  for  selling  the  children 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  the  Grecians :  but  at 
what  time,  and  in  what  circumstances,  must  de- 
pend on  the  date  assigned  to  the  book  of  Joel  [see 
Joel].  With  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  or  Chittim, 
the  Hebrews  were  naturally  better  acquainted ;  and 
this  name,  it  would  seem,  might  easily  have  ex- 
tended itself  in  their  tongue  to  denote  the  whole 
Greek  nation.  Such  at  least  is  the  most  plausible 
explanation  of  tt?  use  in  i  Maccab.  i.  I,  anid  viii.  91. 
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The  Greeks  were  eminent  for  their  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  all  its  varieties  :  indeed  their  religious 
creed  owed  its  shape  mainly  to  this  peculiarity  of 
their  mind;  for  their  logical  acuteness  was  not 
exercised  on  such  subjects  until  quite  a  later  period. 
The  puerile  or  indecent  fables  of  the  old  mymolo|[y 
may  seem  to  a  modem  reader  to  have  been  trie 
very  soul  of  their  religion  ;  but  to  the  Greek  him- 
self these  were  a  mere  accident,  or  a  vehicle  for 
some  embodiment  of  beauty.  He  thought  little 
whether  a  legend  concerning  Artemis  or  Apollo 
was  true,  but  much  whether  the  dance  and  music 
celebrating  the  divinity  were  solenm,  beautiful,  and 
touching.  The  worship  of  Apollo,  the  god  of 
youth  and  beauty,  has  been  regarded  as  charac- 
terising the  Hellenic  in  contrast  with  the  older 
Pelas^ian  times ;  nor  is  the  fact  without  signifi- 
cance, that  the  ancient  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter 
at  Dodona  fell  afterwards  into  the  shade  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  Indeed 
the  Dorian  Spartans  and  the  Ionian  Athenians 
alike  regarded  Apollo  as  their  tutelary  god,  who 
was  'Ax6XXctfr  irarp^  at  Athens,  and  Ax^XXoir 
Kap9tio%  at  Amyclse.  Whatever  the  other  varieties 
of  Greek  religious  ceremonies,  no  violent  or  fren- 
zied exhibitions  arose  out  of  the  national  mind ; 
but  all  such  orgies  (as  they  were  called)  were  im- 
ported from  the  East,  and  had  much  difficulty  in 
establishing  themselves  on  Greek  soil.  Quite  at  a 
late  period  the  managers  of  orgies  were  evidently 
regarded  as  mere  jugglers  of  not  a  very  reputable 
kind  (see  Demosth.  De  Corond,  sec  79,  p.  313) ; 
nor  do  the  Greek  States,  as  such,  appear  to  have 
patronized  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  solenm 
religious  processions,  the  sacred  games  and  dances, 
formed  a  serious  item  in  the  public  expenditure ; 
and  to  be  permanently  exiled  from  such  spectacles 
would  have  been  a  moral  death  to  the  Greeks. 
Wherever  they  settled  they  introduced  their  native 
institutions,  and  reared  temples,  gymnasia,  baths, 
porticoes,  sepulchres,  of  characteristic  simple  ele- 
gance. The  morality  and  the  religion  of  such  a 
people  naturally  were  alike  superncial ;  nor  did 
the  two  stand  in  any  close  union.  Bloody  and 
cruel  rites  could  find  no  place  in  their  creed,  be- 
cause faith  was  not  earnest  enough  to  endure  much 
self-abandonment.  Religion  was  with  them  a 
sentiment  and  a  taste  rather  than  a  deep>seated 
conviction.  On  the  loss  of  beloved  relatives  they 
felt  a  tender  and  natural  sorrow,  but  unclouded 
with  a  shade  of  anxiety  concerning  a  future  life. 
Through  the  whole  of  their  later  nistory,  during 
Christian  times,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  little 
power  of  remorse,  and  little  natural  firmness  of 
conscientious  principle  :  and,  in  fact,  at  an  earlier 
and  critical  time,  when  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
was  ripening,  an  atrocious  civil  war,  that  lasted 
for  twenty-seven  years,  inflicted  a  political  and 
social  demoralization,  from  the  effects  of  which 
they  could  never  recover.  -Besides  this,  their  very 
admiration  of  beauty,  coupled  with  the  degraded 
state  of  the  female  intellect,  proved  a  frightful 
source  of  corruption,  such  as  no  philosophy  could 
have  adequately  checked.  From  such  a  nation 
then,  whatever  its  intellectual  pretensions,  no 
healthful  influence  over  its  neighbours  could  flow, 
nntil  other  and  higher  inspiration  was  infused  into 
its  sentiment. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  arts  of  war  and  peace 
were  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  among 
any  earlier  people.     In  navigation  they  were  little 


behind  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians  ;  in  political 
foresight  they  equalled  them ;  in  military  science, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  they  were  decidedly  their 
superiors  ;  while  in  the  power  of  reconciling  sub- 
ject-foreigners to  the  conquerors  and  to  their  insti- 
tutions, they  perhaps  surpassed  all  nations  of  the 
world.'  Their  copious,  ailtivated,  and  flexible 
tongue  carried  witn  it  no  small  mental  education 
to  Sl\  who  learned  it  thoroughly  ;  and  so  sagacious 
were  the  arrangements  of  the  great  Alexander 
throughout  his  rapidly  acquired  Asiatic  empire, 
that  in  the  twentv  years  of  dreadful  war  among 
his  generals  whicn  followed  his  death,  no  rising 
of  the  natives  against  Greek  influence  appears  to 
have  been  thought  ofl  Without  any  change  of 
population  adequate  under  other  circumstances 
to  effect  it,  the  Greek  tongue  and  Greek  feeling 
spread  far  and  sank  deep  through  the  Macedonian 
dominions.  Half  of  Asia  Minor  became  a  new 
Greece  ;  and  the  cities  of  Syria,  North  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  were  deeply  imbued  ixith  the  same 
influence. 

When  a  beginning  had  been  made  of  preaching 
Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  Greece  immediately 
became  a  principal  sphere  for  missionary  exertion. 
The  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Hellenistic  Christians 
was  understood  over  so  large  an  extent  of  country, 
as  almost  of  itself  to  point  out  in  what  direction 
they  should  exert  themselves.  The  Grecian  cities, 
whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  were  the  peculiar  field 
for  the  Apostle  Paul ;  for  whose  labours  a  superin- 
tending Providence  had  long  before  been  provid- 
ing, in  the  large  number  of  devout  Greeks  who 
attended  the  Jewish  synagogues.  Greece  proper 
was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  provinces, 
of  which  the  northern  was  called  Macedonia,  and 
the  southern  Achaia  (as  in  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  etc)  ;  and 
we  learn  incidentally  from  Acts  xviii.  that  the  pro- 
consul of  the  latter  resided  at  Corinth.  To  deter- 
mine the  exact  division  between  the  provinces  is 
difficult ;  nor  is  the  question  of  any  importance  to 
a  BiblicjJ  student.  Achaia,  however,  had  probably 
very  nearly  the  same  frontier  as  the  kingdom  of 
modem  Greece,  which  is  limited  by  a  line  reach- 
ing from  the  gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of  Arta,  in  great 
part  along  the  chain  of  Mount  Othrys.  Of  the 
cities  celebrated  in  Greek  history,  none  are  promi- 
nent in  the  early  Christian  times  except  Corinth. 
Laconia,  and  its  chief  town  Sparta,  had  ceased  to 
be  of  any  importance  :  Athens  was  never  eminent 
as  a  Christian  church.  In  Macedonia  were  the 
two  great  cities  of  Phllippi  and  Thessalonica  (for- 
merly called  Therme) ;  yet  of  these  the  former  was 
rather  recent,  being  founded  by  Philip  the  Great ; 
the  latter  was  not  greatly  distinguished  above  the 
other  Grecian  cities  on  the  same  coast.  Nicopolis, 
on  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  (or  Arta),  had  been  built 
by  Augustus,  in  memory  of  his  victory  at  Actium, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  limit  of  Achaia  on  the 
western  coast  (Tacitus,  AnnaL  iL  S3).  It  had 
risen  into  soijie  importance  in  St.  Paul  s  days,  and, 
as  many  suppose,  it  is  to  this  Nicopolis  that  he 
alludes  m  his  epistle  to  Titus,  (See  hirther  under 
Achaia  and  Nicopolis.  ) — F.  W.  N. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  (Biblical).  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  language  used  bv  the  Septuagint  translators 
and  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  to  give  a  history  of  these  discus- 
sions in  this  article.     We  shall  simply  indicate  the 
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main  facts  which  have  come  out  in  the  course  of 
investigation,  stating  at  the  same  time  the  theory 
which  seems  to  us  to  account  most  satisfactorily 
for  the  peculiarities  of  Greek  which  these  writings 
present. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  a  language  the  dialects 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  every  small  district 
having  peculiar  variations  of  its  owa  Such  we 
find  to  have  been  the  case  with  Greek,  for  though 
its  dialects  have  been  generally  reckoned  as  four, 
we  know  that  each  of  Siese  was  variously  modified 
in  various  places.  In  course  of  time,  however,  one 
of  these  dialects,  the  Attic,  drove  the  rest  from  the 
field  of  literary  composition,  and  almost  all  Greeks 
who  wrote  books  wrote  in  that  dialect  wherever 
they  might  have  been  bom.  The  Attic  which  they 
used  underwent  some  changes,  and  then  received 
the  name  of  the  '  common  dialect'  This  dialect 
has  been  used  by  Greeks  for  literary  purposes  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  down  to  the  pre- 
sent age. 

While  Attic  thus  became  the  literary  language, 
the  various  communities  spoke  Greek  as  they  had 
learned  it  from  their  parents  and  teachers.  This 
spoken  Greek  would  necessarily  differ  in  different 
places,  and  it  would  gradually  become  very  different 
from  the  stationary  language  which  was  used  in 
writings.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  language 
used  by  the  Septuagint  and  N.  T.  writers  was  the 
language  used  m  common  conversation,  learned  by 
them,  not  through  books,  but  most  likely  in  child- 
hood from  household  talk,  or  if  not,  through  sub- 
sequent oral  instruction.  If  this  be  the  case,  then 
the  Septuagint  is  the  first  translation  which  was 
made  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people  in  their 
own  language,  and  the  N.  T.  writers  are  the  first 
to  appeal  to  men  through  the  common  vulgar  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  all  who  spoke  Greek.  The 
common  Greek  thus  used  is  indeed  considerably 
modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  writers,  but 
these  modifications  no  more  turn  the  Greek  into  a 
p>eculiar  dialect  than  do  Americanisms  or  Scoti- 
cisms  turn  the  English  of  Americans  and  Scotsmen 
into  peculiar  dialects  of  English. 

In  considering  a  language  we  have  to  look  at  its 
inflections,  its  syntax,  and  its  vocabulary. 

Inflections. — It  is  in  the  inflections  that  the  main 
proof  of  our  theory  in  regard  to  the  N.  T.  Greek 
lies.  Max  ItifUller  justly  affirms  that  the  grammar 
of  a  language  is  '  the  most  essential  element,  and 
therefore  the  ground  of  classification  in  all  lan- 
guages which  luive  produced  a  definite  grammati- 
cal articulation'  (Lfctures  on  the  Science  of  Lan* 
guage^  p.  74).  Now  the  grammar  of  the  Septua- 
gint and  N.  T.,  in  very  many  of  its  departures 
from  the  '  common  dialect,'  approximates  to  the 
modem  Greek  of  Ptochoprodromus  in  the  12th 
century,  and  to  the  modem  Greek  of  the  present 
day,  both  of  which  are  simply  the  language  of  the 
common  people.  The  modem  Greek  grammar  of 
our  own  time  is  only  a  full  development  of  the 
tendencies  which  shew  themselves  in  the  Septua- 
gint and  N.  T.  Thus  the  N.  T.  and  modem 
Greek  have  no  dual.  In  their  declension  of  nouns 
we  find  a  mixture  of  dialects,  such  as,  for  instance, 
a  in  the  genitive  singular  of  proper  names  in  as ; 
and  i^f  in  the  genitive,  and  y^  m  the  dative,  of 
nouns  in  pa  {<nrdfft\i^  Acts  xxviL  I ;  fMxadpjif  Rev. 
xiii.  10,  etc.)  There  is  in  both  a  change  from  the 
second  to  the  third  declension  in  the  words  roDf, 
^K&roSf  Afot,  and  xXoOrot.     The  N.  T.,  however,  I 


declines  some  of  them  occasionally  as  of  the  second 
declension.  Both  display  great  peculiarities  in  the 
forms  for  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjec- 
tives, such,  for  instance,  as  fiei^oripoPf  3  John  4. 
In  modem  Greek  the  optative  mood  is  rare,  and 
occurs  only  in  wishes.  It  is  rare  also  in  the  N.  T., 
and  in  some  of  the  books  it  does  not  occur  at  all 
The  modem  Greek  declines  the  second  Aorist  as 
the  first  This  is  the  case  frequently  in  the  N.  T. 
also,  as  Areovi  for  hrtvw.  The  N.  T.  sometimes 
forms  the  imperative  by  means  of  d^i^/u,  as  d^ 
iicfidKu,  d0€t  CSw/ucy.  This  is  now  the  common 
form  in  modem  Greek,  A^ct  bemg  contracted  into 
(Ls»  The  second  person  singular  in  the  present 
passive  or  middle  ends  in  modem  Greek  in  the 
r^ular  o'lu;  so  ia  the  N.  T.  cavxaom  and  ^Om^au 
The  third  person  plural  of  the  imperfect  active 
of  contracted  verbs  in  modem  Greek  ends  in  cap ; 
so  in  Septuagint  and  N.  T.  iBoKtoutrw.  There 
is  a  strikmg  similarity  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs 
in  both.  Both  have  a  tendency  to  form  all  the 
parts  regularly.  Both  also  deal  arbitrarily  with 
augments.  Both  avoid  the  use  of  verbs  in  jdu,  and 
both  generally  strengthen  pure  verbs  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  F.  Sometimes  they  change  the  vowel  e 
into  a,  as  Aeare,  in  Jude  23.  These  are  some  of 
the  points  in  which  the  grammar  of  the  N.  T. 
Greek,  and  that  of  modem  Gredc,  agree.  Many 
more  might  have  been  added.  Instances  of  several 
of  these  peculiarities  may  be  found  in  our  texts  of 
the  classical  writers,  and  a  still  laiger  number  in 
our  manuscripts  of  them ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  them  the^  appear  as  rarities ;  in  the  N.  T.  their 
occurrence  is  more  frequent,  and  in  modem  Greek 
they  have  passed  into  customary  forms.  Some  of 
these  forms  have  been  set  down  as  Alexandrian 
or  Macedonian,  but  Sturz  (ZV  DiaUcto  Macedanica 
et  AUxandrina  Liber,  Lipsis,  1808)  has  entirely 
fiuled  to  prove  that  there  was  either  a  Macedonian 
or  an  Alexandrian  dialect.  The  I^f  acedooian  words 
which  he  has  adduced  indicate  that  the  Macedonians 
were  non- Hellenic.  And  there  are  no  forms  ad- 
duced as  Alexandrian  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
some  earlier  dialect  In  fact  there  is  nothing  in 
any  of  the  statements  to  which  he  appeals,  to  con- 
tradict the  opinion  that  Alexandrians,  like  otlier 
Greek-speaking  people,  mixed  up  various  dialects 
in  their  spoken  language.  The  written  language 
of  the  Alexandrians,  as  we  know  from  the  works 
of  Fhilo  and  other  residents  in  Alexandria,  was  the 
so-called  *  common  dialect'  Moreover,  the  Greek 
of  the  N.  T.  is  to  be  found  not  in  writings  of  any 
special  locality,  but  in  writings  whidx  made  no 
pretensions  to  literary  excellence,  such  as  the  fiag- 
ments  of  Hegesippus,  some  of  the  Apocryphal 
gospels,  the  Apostolical  constitutions,  the  liturgies, 
the  Chronicon  Paschale  and  Malelas. 

Syntax.  In  the  syntax  the  peculiar  elements 
that  mixed  themselves  with  the  common  spoken 
language  in  the  N.  T.  writings,  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  Hebrew  dement  especially  is  note- 
worthy. The  translators  of  the  Septuagint  went 
on  the  principle  of  translating  as  literally  as  possible, 
and  consequently  the  form  of  the  sentences  is  essen- 
tially Hebrew.  Some  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  J. 
were  themselves  Jews,  or  derived  part  of  their  in- 
formation from  Jews,  and  accordingly  the  form  of 
portions  of  their  writings,  particulariy  in  narrative, 
is  influenced  by  Hebrew  modes.  At  the  same 
time  too  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on  this  He- 
brew influence ;  for  the  writers  S4)pear  sometimes 
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to  difTer  from  the  classical  types,  not  because  they 
vrcre  Jews,  but  because  they  were  simple  plain- 
speaking  (7^  yXOrroM  UUtaT€i&oiT€t,  Eus.  /fist  EccL 
iii.  24)  men,  who  cared  little  about  rounded  sen- 
tences.  The  Hebrew  element  shews  itself  in  par^ 
ticular  phrases  and  constructions,  as  in  xoceiV  iktw 
fierd  rcvof  ;  but  the  amount  of  this  Hebrew  ele- 
ment is  not  so  great  as  it  has  often  been  supposed 
to  be,  and  in  some  of  the  N.  T.  writers  it  is  scarcely 
noticeable  at  all.  (Generally  speaking,  the  S3mtax, 
like  the  grammar,  is  a  tendency  towards  modem 
Greek.  It  has,  like  it,  frequent  recourse  to  the  use 
of  prepositions,  and  we  find  such  expressions  even 
as  Mrra  e/r  iffMS^  i  Thes.  iv.  8.  Alter  the  com- 
parative rapd  is  used  frequently  instead  of  if  in  the 
N.  T.  ;  in  modem  Greek  it  is  always  employed. 
On  account  of  the  rareness  of  the  optative,  and  an 
avoidance  of  the  infinitive  by  some  of  the  writers, 
both  the  N.  T.  and  modem  Greek  abound  in  the 
use  of  Xra  with  the  subjunctive,  and  sometimes  even 
wjth  the  indicative,  as  in  Revelations.  The  neuter 
plural  is  more  re^larlv  joined  with  a  plural  verb 
in  N.  T.  Greek ;  it  is  always  joined  with  it  in  mo- 
dem Greek.  Many  other  peculiarities  in  which  the 
syntax  of  the  N.  T.  and  that  of  modem  Greek  agree 
might  be  noted. 

yocabulary. — The  words  used  by  the  N.  T. 
writers  shew  a  still  greater  variety  of  elements. 
Here  we  notice  distinctly,  also,  the  tendency 
towards  the  modem  language,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  use  of  x^^P^^i*^*  ^^  fi^  men^  in  the  frequent 
employment  of  diminutives,  in  attaching  a  weakened 
sense  to  words  like  /3dXXw,  which  had  originally 
the  idea  of  vigour  in  them,  and  in  a  variety  of  ad- 
verbs and  conjunctions  rarely  used  by  the  classical 
writers.  Some  of  these  peculiar  uses  have  been 
assigned  to  the  supposed  Alexandrian  dialect ;  but 
in  the  discussions  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  may  have  been  pure  Alexan- 
drianisms,  and  what  may  have  been  common  in 
Greek  conversation  though  not  in  Greek  writings. 

In  the  words  we  find  a  Latin  element,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  Latin  words  used  in  the  N.  T. 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  they  show  plainly  that 
the  writers  had  no  other  desire  than  to  call  things 
by  their  common  names.  They  do  not  translate 
them  into  Greek,  as  a  scholar  of  those  days  or  an 
imitator  of  Attic  writings  would  have  done.  We 
find  a  few  Greek  phrases  in  the  N.  T.  which  have 
evidently  been  translated  from  Latin,  such  as  tf-v/i- 
fiovXiop  Xa/9ei> — consilium  capere. 

There  are  also  several  Aramaic  words  used  in  the 
N.  T.,  especially  by  Christ.  Most  of  these  words 
and  expressions  are  of  a  peculiar  nature.  They  are 
almost  all  of  them  utterances  employed  on  some 
solemn  occasion.  They  were  at  one  time  appealed 
to  as  proof  that  Jesus  r^jularly  used  the  Aramaic 
in  his  addresses  to  the  people ;  but  they  have  been 
recently  adduced,  and  with  considerable  force,  to 
prove  exactly  the  contrary,  that  Jesus  frequently 
used  the  Greek  language  in  his  public  conversa- 
tions as  being  more  intelligible  to  all,  but  that 
when  powerftUly  moved  or  deeply  touched,  he  em- 
ployed Aramaic  words  as  being  more  expressive 
from  their  a^ociations  (Roberts,  Discussions  on 
the  Gospds^  pt  I.  ch.  iv.)  Besides  this,  the  He- 
brew or  Aramaic  has  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
meanings  of  some  Greek  words,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  use  of  60€iXif/Aa,  for  a  sin.  In  several  in- 
stances, however,  where  this  Hebrew  influence 
has  been  set  down  as  existing,  a  more  satisfactory 


explanation  is  given  in  another  way.  Thus  Surat* 
O0t/fny  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  liberality  in  2  Cor. 

ix.  9,  10,  because  they  suppose  that  ilpTf  has  this 

meaning  in  Ps.  cxii.  9,  where  the  Sept.  translates 
^tuoatnni.  In  both  cases  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  hiKtuoa^  ought  to  receive  this  meaning, 
and  unquestionably  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  it  \s  much  simpler  to  suppose  that 
Paul  looks  on  liberality  as  an  essential  part  of 
righteousness,  and  righteousness  therefore  as  in- 
cluding liberaJity. 

There  is  also  another  element  in  the  vocabulary  of 
a  peculiar  nature.  This  arises  from  the  novelty  of 
the  teachings  combined  with  their  exalted  morality. 
The  new  thoughts  demanded  new  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  hence  the  writers  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  words  in  senses  rare  if  not  entirelv  unknown  to 
the  classical  writers.  This  fact  could  not  be  fiiUy 
illustrated  without  exhibiting  the  results  of  investi- 
gation into  various  characteristic  words,  such  as 
jUU(m)pcoi',  hUaun,  BiKauxr^tnjt  ducouSUf  ir£<rrtt,  ^iiM}, 
^^yarof,  S6^  do^dj^w,  dpyii  etc.  These  results 
seem  to  us  to  form  no  inconsiderable  addition  to 
the  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christianity,  for  the 
grand  moral  ideas  that  were  expressed  by  some  of 
them  are  unique  in  the  age  in  which  they  were 
uttered.  Thus  the  word  ^wi)  is  frequently  used  to 
denote  an  entire  and  absolute  consecration  of  soul, 
body,  and  spirit,  to  God,  for  it  is  this  entire  conse- 
cration which  they  look  upon  as  the  life-principle 
of  maa  Li\'ing  with  them,  if  it  be  not  living  to 
God  in  Christ,  is  not  living  at  all,  but  death, — ^and 
a  death  which  works  not  merely  in  the  soul,  but 
necessarily  also  in  the  body.  Plato  and  the  Stoics 
have  something  like  this  notion  of  jVi),  but  with 
them  it  is  a  specidation.  They  are  continually 
reasoning  about  it  The  writers  of  the  N.  T. 
treat  it  as  an  unquestionable  realized  fact  So 
again  86£a  means  glory ;  but  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  separate  from  it  every  notion  of  material 
splendour  or  earthly  renown,  and  use  it  to  denote 
that  spiritual  irradiation  of  the  whole  man  which 
takes  place  when  God  reigns  in  him,  when  the 
image  of  God  is  realized  in  him.  Thus  we  come 
short  of  God*s  glory  when  we  fail  to  present  the 
purity  and  holiness  of  his  character  and  image  in 
our  characters.  And  so  the  d6^a  of  the  N.  T.  is 
purely  spiritual  and  moral  Then,  again,  it  is  re- 
markable how  in  the  case  of  words  like  Odwp, 
\ovTp6r^  and  ^arW^w,  the  material  meaning  often 
vanishes  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  the  writers  ex- 
press by  them  the  spiritually  purifying  power  of 
Christ,  which  really  and  entirely  cleanses  both  soul 
and  body  (Alexander,  Anglo- Catholicism  not  Apos- 
tolicalf  p.  293).  The  morad  fervour  of  the  writers  is 
seen  also  in  their  omission  of  certain  words.  Thus 
the  sensuous  ipav  is  never  used  to  express  the  idea 
which  they  had  of  love.  The  words  ^iihaifMav  and 
eirrvxh^  ^^  also  unknown  to  the  N.  T.,  and  indeed 
the  writers  do  not  use  any  word  to  express  mere 
happiness.  fioKdpiot  is  used  several  times  to  de- 
note something  more  than  mere  earthly  felicity. 
They  avoid  all  words  connected  with  mythology, 
such  as  the  compounds  of  dcU^iwy,  which,  with  its 
diminutive,  is  used  in  a  peculiarly  Jewish  and 
Christian  sense.  The  writers  of  the  N.  T.  are  also 
remarkable  for  confining  a  word  to  one  meaning. 
Thus,  fi€Tdyoia  is  a  turning  of  the  whole  soul  from 
evil  to  good,  and  no  other  compound  with  fierd  is 
used  in  the  same  sense,  while  Justin  Martyr  uses 
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Pentateuch  having  been  made  by  more  than  one; 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy  are  better 
Tendered  than  the  other  two  books;  Leviticus 
best  of  alL  But  Thiersch  and  Herschfeld  endea- 
vour to  shew  that  one  translator  only  appears  in  the 
Pentateuch.  The  whole  version  was  the  work  of 
five  or  six  translators  at  least,  and  must  therefore 
be  of  unequal  merit 

In  opposition  to  the  Psendo-Aristeas,  we  cannot 
but  maintain  that  the  translators  were  Alexan- 
drian,  not  Palestinian  Jews.  The  internal  charac- 
ter of  the  entire  version,  particularly  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, sufficiently  attests  the  fact  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  proper  names,  and  terms  pecu- 
liar to  ^ypt,  are  rendered  in  such  a  manner  as 
must  have  been  unintelligible  to  a  Greek-speaking 
population  other  than  the  Egyptian  Tews.  That 
the  translators  were  Egvptians  has  been  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  by  Hody ;  althougn  some 
of  his  examples,  such  as  the  words  7^0-tt  and 
IxxMpo^Mf,  are  not  appropriate  or  conclusive. 
Frankel  supposes  that  tne  version  was  made  not 
only  at  different  times,  but  at  different  places.  This 
is  quite  arbitrary.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing, 
witn  him,  that  different  books  originated  after  tins 
fashion,  the  impulse  having  gone  forth  from  Alex- 
andria, and  spreading  to  lo^ties  where  the  Jews 
had  settled,  especially  Cyrene,  Leontopolis,  and 
even  Asia  Minor. 

Next  to  the  Pentateuch,  in  point  of  goodness, 
is  the  version  of  Proverbs.  The  traiulator  of 
Job,  though  figmiiliar  with  the  Greek  poets,  and 
master  of  aji  elegant  diction,  was  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  Hebrew.  The  Psalms  and  Pro- 
phets have  been  indifferently  executed.  Jeremiah 
IS  best  translated  among  the  prophetic  books. 
Amos  and  Ezekiel  stand  in  the  next  rank.  Isaiah 
met  with  a  very  incompetent  translator.  The  ver- 
sion of  Daniel  is  the  worst.  That  of  Theodotion 
was  very  early  substituted  for  it  Jerome  did  not 
know  the  reason  of  the  substitution.  Most  of  the 
historical  books  are  ill  interpreted. 

With  reeard  to  the  external  form  of  the  MSS. 
from  which  this  version  was  made,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  letters  were  substantially  the  same 
as  the  old  Samaritan  characters — ^that  there  were 
no  vowel-points — that  there  was  no  separation  into 
words  ;  no  final  letters  ;  that  the  letter  fi^  wanted 
the  diacritic  paint ;  and  that  words  were  frequently 
abbreviated.  The  division  into  verses  and  chapters 
is  much  later  than  the  age  of  the  translators.  Our 
present  editions  have  heen  printed  in  conformity 
vrith  the  division  into  chapters  made  in  the  12th 
century ;  though  they  are  not  uniform  in  this  par- 
ticular. Still,  however,  many  MSS.  have  separa- 
tions in  the  text  The  Alexandrine  codex  is  said 
by  Grabe  to  have  one  hundred  and  forty  divisions, 
or  as  they  may  be  called,  cha^ers^  in  Uie  book  of 
Numbers  alone  (Pivlegimuna^  c.  L  sec  7). 

The  titles  given  to  the  books,  such  as  r^<rtf, 
etc.,  could  hardly  have  been  affixed  by  the  trans- 
lators, since  they  do  not  often  harmonise  with  the 
version  of  the  book  itself  to  which  they  belong. 

It  has  been  inquired,  whether  the  translator  of 
the  Pentateuch  followed  a  Hebrew  or  Samaritan 
codex.  The  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  harmonise 
in  more  than  a  thousand  places,  where  they  differ 
from  the  Hebrew.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Samaritan  edition  was  the  basis  of  the 
version.  Various  considerations  have  been  ad- 
duced in  fiivour  of  this  opinion ;  and  the  names 


of  De  Dieu,  Sdden,  Whiston,  Hottinger,  Hasseo- 
camp,  and  Eichhom,  are  enlisted  on  its  befaall 
But  the  irreconcilable  enmity  subsisting  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  ^ectually  militates  against  it  Besides, 
in  the  prophets  and  hagiographa  the  number  of 
variations  irom  the  Masoretic  text  is  even  greater 
and  more  remarkable  than  those  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  whereas  the  Samaritan  extends  no  farther 
than  the  Mosaic  books.  No  solution,  therefore, 
can  be  sads&ctoiy,  which  will  not  serve  to  explain 
at  once  the  cause  or  causes  both  of  the  differences 
between  the  Seventy  and  Hebrew  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  those  found  in  the  remaining  books. 
The  problem  can  be  fiilly  solved  only  by  snch  an 
hypothesis  as  will  throw  light  on  the  remarkable 
form  of  the  Septuagint  in  Jeremiah  and  Esther, 
where  it  deviates  most  from  the  Masoretic  M$Sw, 
presenting  such  transpositions  and  interpolations 
as  excite  the  surprise  of  the  most  superficial 
reader.  How,  then,  is  the  agreement  between 
the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  to  be  explained  ? 

Some  suppose  that  the  one  was  interpolated  from 
the  other — a  conjecture  not  at  all  probable.  Jahn 
and  Bauer  imagine  that  the  Hebrew  MS.  nstd.  by 
the  Egyptian  Jews  agreed  much  more  closely  with 
the  Samaritan  in  the  text  and  forms  of  its  fetters, 
than  the  present  Masoretic  copies.  This  hypo- 
thesis, however,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  correct, 
would  not  account  for  the  great  harmony  existing 
between  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  put  forth  by  Ge- 
senius  (Commentatio  de  Pent  Samar,  or^.  indole, 
et  auctor.),  viz.,  that  both  the  Samaritan  and  Sep- 
tuagint flowed  from  a  common  recension  (fr&vts) 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  one  older  than  either, 
and  different  in  many  places  from  the  recension  of 
the  Masoretes  now  in  common  use.  '  This  sop- 
position,'  says  Prof.  Stuart,  by  whom  it  is  adopted, 
*  will  account  for  the  differences  and  for  the  agree- 
ments of  the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan.' 

This  hypothesis,  more  ingenious  and  refined  than 
the  others,  is  less  liable  to  objection.  Much  may 
be  said  in  its  favour.  With  some  minor  improve- 
ments and  modifications  we  should  not  oppose 
it  Taking  recension  as  not  necessarily  equivalent 
to  revisiony  but  rather  in  coimection  with  the 
Samaritan  and  Septuagint  a  want  of  revision,  as 
far  as  the  text  at  their  basis  is  concerned,  the  hypo- 
thesis bears  a  very  plausible  character.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  better  it  might  be  adopted.  But  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  Samaritan  copy  was  subse- 
quently corrected  and  interpolated,  as  Gesenins 
supposes ;  at  least  it  could  not  have  been  mudi 
transcribed,  and  therefore  its  liability  to  interpola- 
tion was  less.  Some  considerations  might  be  urged 
as  adverse  to  the  hypothesis ;  but  they  are  of  a 
subtle  character,  not  patent  to  ordinary  apprehen- 
sion. We  waive  all  mention  of  them  in  the  present 
place,  especially  as  they  are  of  comparativdy  httie 
weight  or  importance.  We  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  adopt  the  hypothesis,  however  plausible  it  ap- 
pears, believing  it  insufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
phenomena.  We  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  con- 
triver, but  cannot  fully  coincide  with  him. 

Dr.  Lee  {Prolegomena  to  Pagster/  Pofygloti^  ac- 
counts for  the  agreement  between  the  Septuagint 
and  Samaritan  in  another  way.  He  conjectures 
that  the  early  Christians  interspersed  their  copies 
with  Samaritan  glosses,  which  ignorant  transcri- 
bers afterwards  inserted  in  the  text     But  he  has 
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not  shewn  that  Christians  in  general  vren  ac- 
quainted with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  its 
additions  to  the  Hebrew  copy ;  neither  has  he 
taken  into  account  the  reverence  entertained  by 
the  early  Christians  for  the  sacred  books.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  attribute  the  least  probability  to 
this  hypothesis. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  mentioned  by 
Fiankel,  viz.,  that  the  Septuagint  flowed  from  a 
Chaidee  veision  which  was  us«l  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Ezra  —  a  version  inexact  and  para- 
phrastic, which  had  undergone  many  alterations 
and  corraptions.  This  was  first  proposed  by  R. 
Asaria  di  Rossi,  in  the  midst  of  otner  conjectures. 

Frankel  admits  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  ver- 
sion is  superfluous,  except  in  relation  to  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  where  much  is  gained  by  it  This 
Chaidee  version  circulated  in  various  transcripts  here 
and  there  ;  and  as  the  same  care  was  not  applied  in 
preserving  its  integrity  as  that  of  the  original  He- 
Diew,  the  copies  of  it  presented  considerable  dif- 
erences  among  themselves.  Both  the  Greek  version 
and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  taken  from  it 
Frankel  concedes  that  this  hypothesis  is  not  satis- 
factory with  regard  to  the  Septuagint,  because  the 
mistakes  found  in  that  version  must  have  fre- 
quently originated  in  misunderstanding  /Ae  I/edrew 
text  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  any 
Targum  or  Chaidee  version  had  been  made  before 
EzrB.*s  time,  or  soon  after.  Explanations  of  the 
lessons  publkly  read  by  the  Jews  were  given  in 
Chaidee,  not  regularly  perhaps,  or  uniformly ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  ht  aisamed  that  a  Chaidee  version 
had  been  made  out  in  writing,  and  circulated  in 
diflerent  copies.  Glosses,  or  short  expositions  of 
words  and  sentences,  were  furnished  by  the  public 
readers  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is  bv 
no  means  improbable  that  several  of  th^e  tradi- 
tional comments  were  incorporated  with  the  ver- 
sion by  the  Jewish  translators,  to  whom  they  were 
familiar. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  question,  nothing 
better  can  be  proposed  than  that  the  countries 
where  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  originated  and 
the  Jewish  MSS.  at  the  basis  of  the  Seventy  had 
been  in  circulation,  were  much  less  favourable  to 
the  preservation  of  a  pure  text  than  Palestine,  or 
rather  its  metropolis,  Jerusalem.  The  people,  too, 
who  possessed  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Jewish 
MSS.  in  question,  were  less  careful  of  them. 
They  lived  amid  less  conservative  influences  than 
the  Palestinian  brethren.  The  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch suffered  in  its  text  from  the  hands  it  passed 
through — not  from  any  bad  motive,  but  a  mis- 
taken desire  of  making  it  more  intelligible,  regular, 
and  full  The  Alexandrian  Jews,  living  under  the 
influence  of  the  philosophy  that  prevailed  in  Egypt, 
had  little  superstitious  veneration  for  the  mere  text 
of  the  sacred  volume.  The  translators,  too,  were 
more  intent  on  giving  the  sense  than  adhering  to 
the  literal  text  They  were  inexperienced;  and 
often  failed  in  the  difficult  task  they  had  under- 
taken. But  why  the  agreement  of  the  one  docu- 
ment with  the  other  should  be  so  extensive  ;  why 
both  texts  should  harmonise  so  often  where  they 
differ  from  the  Masoretic,  we  are  unable  to  ex- 
plain. 

Tychsen  (Tentamen  de  variis  codd.  Heb,  V.  T, 
MSS,  gener,)  thought  that  the  Septuagint  was 
made  from  the  Hebrew  transcribed  into  Hebrew- 
Greek  characters.    It  is  almost  urmecessary  to  re- 


fer  to  such  a  notion.  It  never  obtained  general 
currency;  having  been  examined  and  refuted  by 
Dathe,  Michaelis,  and  Hassencamp. 

The  Septuagint  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained 
general  attthority  as  long  as  Hebrew  was  under- 
stood at  Alexandria.  It  is  remarkable  that  Aiis- 
tobulus  quotes  the  original,  even  where  it  departs 
from  the  text  of  the  Seventy.  The  version  was  in- 
deed spread  abroad  in  Eg)rpt,  northern  Africa, 
and  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  acquired  a  high  reputation 
among  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  It  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem  Talmuds.  It  was 
read  in  some  synagogues  at  least  out  of  Egypt,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  statements  in  Justin  Martyr 
and  Tertullian.  Philo  and  Josephus  adopted  it ; 
and  it  was  universally  received  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians. 

When  controversies  arose  between  Christians 
and  Jews  ;  and  the  former  appealed  with  irresist- 
ible force  of  argument  to  this  version,  the  latter 
denied  that  it  agreed  with  the  Hebrew  original 
Thus  by  degrees  it  became  odious  to  the  Jews — 
as  much  execrated  as  it  had  before  been  com- 
mended. Hence  arose  the  Talmudic  statement  of 
a  fast  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  Th^>et^  the 
day  on  which  the  law  was  turned  into  Greek,  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  an  event  so  in- 
auspicious. The  Jews  had  then  recourse  to  the 
translation  of  Aquila,  who  is  imagined  to  have 
undertaken  a  new  work  from  the  Hebrew  with 
the  express  object  of  supplanting  the  Septuagint 
and  favouring  the  sentiments  of  his  brethren. 

After  the  general  reception  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  numerous  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
transcription  and  multiplication  of  copies.  In  the 
time  of  the  early  fathers  \\z  text  had  alraidy  bem 
altered  ;  and  flie  Jews,  in  argument  with  the 
Christians,  commonly  said,  that  such  and  such 
things  were  not  in  the  Hebrew  original.  This 
affirmation  was  generally  sufficient  to  silence  the 
professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  who  were  un- 
able to  follow  their  critical  antagonists  into  the 
Hebrew  text 

In  order  to  rectify  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  to  place  Christians  on  even  ground  with  their 
Jewish  opponents,  Origen  undertook  to  revise  it 
After  travelling  about  for  twenty-eight  years  in 
quest  of  materuds,  and  getting  she  Greek  transla- 
tions— three  belonging  to  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion  respectively,  and  three  anony- 
mous—  he  began  his  great  work,  probably  at 
Caesarea.  He  had  first  published  his  Tetrapla, 
containing  in  four  columns  the  versions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  the  Seventy.  Thus 
the  Tetrapla  was  only  preparatory  to  his  projected 
emendation  of  the  Seventy.  In  an  enlaiged  edi- 
tion, undertaken  after  he  had  found  the  three' 
anonymous  versions,  he  added  the  Hebrew  text  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Greek  letters  ;  and  as  the  work 
then  consisted  of  six  columns,  it  was  termed  Hexa- 
pla.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Hody,  Montfau9on, 
and  Bauer.  But  Eichhom,  Eichstaedt,  and  Fran- 
kel, think  that  the  Tetrapla  was  not  a  distinct 
work  preparatory  to  the  Hexapla,  but  only  an 
abridgment  of  the  latter.  In  some  parts  he  used 
two  other  Greek  versions  made  by  unknown 
authors,  and  occasionally  a  third  anonymous  trans- 
lation. Hence  the  name  Octapla,  Thus  the  dif- 
ferent appellations  by  which  the  work  is  distin- 
guished refer  merely  to  the  number  of  columns. 
The  following  is  their  order : — i.    The  Hebrew 
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text  in  its  proper  characters;  2.  The  same  in 
Greek  letters ;  3.  Aauila ;  4.  Symmachus ;  5. 
Septuagint  j  d.  Theodotion ;  7,  8,  and  9.  The 
three  anonymous  Greek  versions  were  called  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  in  relation  to  the  other 
four  (see  a  specimen  in  Davidson's  Bid,  Criticism^ 
voL  I,  p.  204). 

Origen's  object  in  this  laborious  work  was  not 
so  much  to  correct  the  Septuagint,  as  to  shew 
where  and  how  it  diiOfered  from  the  original  He- 
brew. When  he  discovered  a  word  in  Hebrew, 
or  in  the  Greek  versions,  which  was  not  in  the 
Seventy,  he  inserted  it  out  of  Theodotion.  If 
Theodotion  wanted  it  also,  he  made  up  the  defi- 
ciency from  Aquila,  and  occasionally  from  Sym- 
machus. In  every  case,  he  put  the  name  of  the 
translation  from  which  a  supplement  was  made, 
with  an  asterisk  at  the  commencement,  and  two 
dots  at  the  end,  to  show  the  extent  of  the  supplied 
matter.  And  where  the  Septuagint,  as  compared 
with  other  Greek  versions  and  the  original,  seemed 
to  be  redundant,  he  did  not  expunge  the  super- 
fluity, but  appended  marks  to  point  out  this  parti- 
cular. His  recension  is  called  the  HexapLarian 
text,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  text  as  it  existed  be- 
fore, which  has  been  styled  the  common  (icotyi))  or 
ante-hexaplarian. 

This  great  work,  consisting  of  nearly  fifty  volumes, 
is  thou^t  to  have  perished  at  Csesarea,  when  the 
town  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  A.D.  653.  It 
was  never  transcribeicL 

In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  Pamphi- 
lus  and  Eusebius  copied  the  column  containing  the 
text  of  the  Seventy,  with  the  passages  and  scholia 
out  of  the  other  translators,  and  the  critical  marks 
used  by  Origen.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  this  copy 
was  soon  extensively  comjpted  The  Hexaplarian 
text,  coming  throu^  such  a  transcript,  with  frag- 
ments of  the  other  versions,  was  published  by 
Montfau9on,  at  Paris,  17 14,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  after- 
wards reprinted  by  Bahrdt,  Leipzig,  1769-70,  2 
vols.  8vo.  Subsequent  contributions  to  the  same 
text  were  made  by  Doederiein,  Spohn,  Scharfen- 
berg,  Matthaei,  Brans  and  Adler,  Schleusner, 
Vincentius  de  Regibus.  The  last-named  scholar 
published  Ezekiel  in  this  text,  from  a  Chigian  MS. 
romae,  1840,  8vo. 

At  the  be^nning  of  the  same  century,  Ludan, 
a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  undertook  to  amend  the 
text  of  the  Seventy  after  the  Hebrew  original  This 
recension  was  called  the  ediiio  vulgata  {kooHi  and 
also  AovKtap6s),  and  became  current  in  various 
churches.  Another  revision  was  undertaken  about 
the  same  time  by  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop, 
which,  according  to  Jerome,  was  generallv  used  in 
the  churches  of  Egypt  Hesychius  and  Lucian 
probably  used  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion,  not  the  Hebrew  Text ;  although 
Hody  thinks  otherwise.  From  these  three  recen- 
sions all  our  printed  editions  have  been  derived. 
In  the  two  great  MSS.  of  the  Seventy,  the  Vatican 
and  Alexandrine,  the  basis  of  the  former  is  the 
common  or  earlier  text,  according  to  John  Morin ; 
an  opinion  adopted  by  Holmes  only  so  far  as  the 
Pentateuch  is  concerned.  The  Alexandrine  exhi- 
bits more  of  the  readings  and  interpolations  of  the 
Hexaplarian  text  Both  have  not  been  always  kept 
distinct  The  Vatican  text  is  far  purer  than  the 
Alexandrine.  It  is  free  from  the  asterisks,  obeli, 
and  other  marks  used  by  Origen,  as  well  as 
from  the  transpositions  he  made.     Besides,  the 


Alexandrine  has  been  very  firequently  conformed 
to  the  Masoretic  text,  whidi  must  be  considered  as 
a  corruption. 

All  printed  editions  of  the  Septuagint  may  be  re* 
duoed  to  four ;  viz.,  the  Aldine,  the  Compluten- 
sian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Grabian. 

The  Aldine  or  Venetian  appeared  at  Venice  in 
1 5 18,  fol.  The  editor  has  not  specified  the  MSS. 
from  which  the  text  was  taken.  He  merely  affirms 
that  he  collated  many  very  ancient  copies,  and  was 
favoured  with  the  advice  of  some  learned  men. 
According  to  Walton,  the  text  of  this  edition  is 
purer  than  the  Complutensian,  and  resembles  most 
the  Roman  text.  It  has  been  interpolated,  how- 
ever, in  various  instances,  out  of  Theododon, 
Aouila,  and  the  N.  T. 

The  Complutensian  was  printed  1514-1517,  bat 
not  published  till  1522,  as  a  column  of  the  Com- 
plutensian Polvglott  It  has  been  suspected  that 
the  text  was  altered  by  the  editors  to  bring  it  into 
agreement  with  the  Hebrew.  So  Ussher,  Walton, 
Hody,  and  Frankel  suppose.  But  the  conjecture 
is  unfounded.  The  text  was  taken  from  Greek 
MSS.  containing  Origen's  improved  Hexaplaric 
text,  as  Simon  believed. 

The  Roman  edition  appeared  under  the  auspices 
of  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  in  1507,  fol.,  superintended  by 
Cardinal  Carafa  and  others,  llie  text  follows  the 
celebrated  cocUx  Vaticanus,  Yet  the  editors  made 
alterations  in  the  orthography,  and  in  particulars 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  mistakes  of  copyists. 
Other  MSS.  were  necessarily  used  ;  since  almost 
the  entire  book  of  Genesis  is  wanting  in  cod.  B., 
besides  firom  Psalm  cv.  27  to  czxxvii  6,  and  other 
parts. 

The  Grabian  edition  appeared  at  Oxford,  in 
1707  and  following  years,  4  vols,  fol.,  and  8  vols. 
8vo,  being  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dr.  Grabe,  a 
learned  Prussian,  and  published  in  part  by  himself. 
This  edition  exhibits  the  text  of  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus,  but  not  perfectly ;  since  Grabe  altered 
and  improved  many  places. 

The  latest  and  most  splendid  critical  edition  is 
that  begim  in  1798  by  Dr.  Holmes,  imd  finished 
by  Parsons,  Oxford,  1798- 1827,  five  vols,  folio, 
with  a  large  critical  apparatus.  The  continuator 
appears  to  have  become  weary  of  his  task  ;  for  he 
has  only  selected  the  readings  most  important  in 
his  own  judgment.  The  text  is  that  of  the  Roman 
edition,  not  a  critically  revised  one.  The  work  is 
merely  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  such  an  edidon. 
The  Roman  edition  is  still  the  best ;  though  no  one 
edition  should  be  followed  absolutely  (see  Cred- 
ner's  Bdtrage^  voL  ii.  pp.  74-98). 

In  1857  Cardinal  Mai  published  the  O.  and 
N.  T.  from  the  Vatican  MS.  The  Old  is  in  4 
vols.  4to.  Unfortunately  this  edition  offers  no 
security  for  its  being  an  exact  and  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  MS.  The  gaps  are  supplied  from 
other  MSS.,  and  so  careless  was  the  Cardinal,  that 
many  leaves  had  to  be  reprinted  before  pubUcadon. 
Doubtless  many  errors  still  remain.  A  veiy  con- 
venient manual  edition  is  that  of  Tischendorf,  2 
V0I&  8vo,  3d  edition,  i860,  with  a  good  selection 
of  various  readings  taken  in  part  from  MSS.  which 
he  published  for  the  first  tune.  The  text  is  that  of 
the  Vatican  MS. 

The  proper  Alexandrine  version  of  Daniel  was 
first  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Cardi- 
nal Chigi,  at  Rome,  1772,  fol.  After  being  re- 
printed at  Gottingen  (by  Michaelis),  and  at  Leyden 
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(by  S^;aar),  it  was  critically  edited  by  Hahn 
(1845) ;  and  by  Tischendorf  in  his  edition  of  the 
Seventy.  In  1859  Tischendorf  found  a  MS.  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Catherine  at  Mount  Sinai,  which 
he  rightly  supposes  to  belong  to  the  4th  century, 
and  to  be  more  valuable  internally  than  any  other 
existing  one.  Besides  the  New  Testament  entire, 
it  has  the  Old  imperfectly.  If  the  Codex  Frid- 
erico-Augustanus,  previously  discovered  by  the 
same  scholar,  be  part  of  the  Sinaitic  one,  as  seems 
to  be  the  case,  a  good  portion  of  the  O.  T.  is 
thus  preserved.  The  text  of  the  MS.,  after  hav- 
ing been  described  (see  NoHHa  ediiionis  cadicis 
Bibliarum  SinaUki^  dc,^  by  Pro£  Tischendorf, 
Lifisue,  i860,  fol.),  has  since  been  published  in 
fac-simile  at  St  Petersburgh,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  (4  vols,  folio,  1862). 

liie  best  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  is  that  of 
SchUusrwr^  published  at  Leipzig,  in  1820,  1821, 
in  five  ports,  and  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  3  vols.  8vo., 
1822.  The  best  Concordance  is  that  of  Trom- 
mtus,  published  at  Amsterdam,  2  vols,  fol.,  1718. 
A  number  of  versions  have  been  founded  on  the 
Seventy.  I.  The  old  Latin  or  Fefus  Itala;  2.  The 
Coptic  and  Sahidic ;  3.  The  Ethiopic ;  4.  The 
Armenian ;  5.  The  Georgian  ;  6.  Various  Syriac 
versions ;  7.  Some  Arabic  versions ;  8.  The  Sla- 
vonic ;  9.  The  Gothic. 

Great  value  un<}uestionably  belongs  to  this  ver- 
sion. In  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the 
O.  T.,  it  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  Yet  most 
of  the  translators  were  mcompetent  They  often 
mistook  the  sense  of  the  original ;  and  indulged  in 
many  liberties  with  regard  to  the  text  They  in- 
serted glosses,  and  paraphrased  with  unmeaning 
latitude.  Their  errors  are  neither  few  nor  small. 
It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  text  is  in 
a  state  of  irremediable  disorder.  The  labours  of 
Origen,  however  laudable  the  motive  that  prompted 
them,  introduced  great  confusion.  On  the  whole, 
the  translation  isfrte  rather  than  liUml.  Figures, 
metaphors,  and  anthropomorphic  expressions  are 
frequently  resolved.  Still  the  document  is  impor- 
tant, both  in  the  criticism  and  exposition  of  the 
O.  T.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Palestinian 
exegesb  bad  an  influence  upon  Alexandrian  hennen- 
eutics ;  or  that  the  position  is  proved  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Septuagint  Franxel  has  endeavoured 
to  establish  it,  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity. 
Bat  Herzfeld  objects  ;  and  he  is  a  man  who  usually 
can  give  a  good  reason  for  his  statements  {Ges- 
chichU  da  Voikes  Israel ^  vol.  iii.  p.  548,  et  sej.) 

(For  a  more  copious  account  of  the  Septuagint, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Davidson's  Treatise  on 
Biblical  Criticism ;  and  Text  of  the  O,  T  Con- 
sidertd^  etc.,  2d  edition  (1859).  On  the  Penta- 
teuch part,  the  best  work  is  that  of  Thiersch,  De 
Pentateucki  Versione  Alexandrina,  libri  tres,  Er- 
langse,  1 841,  8vo,  in  which  the  character  of  the 
diction  employed  by  the  translator  is  minutely  and 
admirably  investigated.  See  also  Toepler,  De 
Pentateucki  interpretationis  Alexandrina  indole 
critica  et  Aermeneutica^  Hal.  Ss,^.  1 830,  8vo; 
Pliischke,  Lectiana  Alexandrina  et  H^raica^  etc., 
Bonn,  1837,  8vo.  This  writer  wpuld  correct  the 
present  Hebrew  text  by  the  Seventy  in  many  cases ; 
which  b  preposterous.  Vorstudien  tu  der  Septua- 
ginia^  von  Dr.  Z.  Frankel ;  Leipzig,  1841,  8vo, 
is  the  most  important  work  on  the  Septuagint  that 
has  appeared  for  many  years.  It  was  followed 
by  Ueiir  den  Einfiuss  der  PaltBsHnischen  Exegese  i 

VOL,  II. 


Off/'  dit  Alexandriniseke  Hermeneutik,  Leipzig, 
i^i.  The  prol^mena  to  Tischendorfs  3d  edi- 
tion ;  Bleek's  Einleitung  in  dcu  alte  Testeunent^  p. 
750,  et  sej.  Gfrorer,  Kritische  Geschichte  des  Ur^ 
christentkums^  Erster  Band,  Zweite  Abtheilungy 
Stuttgart,  1 83 1,  8vo  ;  "DvAine^  yudisck- Alexandri- 
niseke Pkilosopkie,  Th.  ii,  Halle,  1834,  8vo ; 
Fabridi  Bibliotkeca  Sacra,  ed.  Harless,  voL  iil  ; 
Michaelis's  Oriented.  Bibliotkek^  and  Neue  Orient. 
Bibliotk, ;  Eichhom's  Allgem.  Bibliotkek  and  Re- 
pertorium ;  Studer,  De  Versionis  Alexandrina 
origine,  kistoria,  usu,  et  abusu  eritico,  Bemse,  1823, 
8vo;  Grabe's  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
Seventy  ;  Holmes's  Prafatio  to  his  edition  ;  Cred- 
ner*s  Beitrdge  Mur  Einleitung,  u.  s.  w.,voL  ii.,  8vo, 
Halle,  1830 ;  Amersfoordt,  Dissertatio  de  variis 
leefionibus  Holmesianis,  Lugd.  Bat  1 815,  4to ; 
Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristobulo  j^idao,  ed.  Joh. 
Luzac,  Lugd.  Bat  1806,  4to). 

II.  Aqijila.  Aquila  was  a  Tew  of  Pontus,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  ana  undertook  a  Greek 
version  of  the  O.  T.  about  A.D.  i6a  It  appears 
from  Jerome  {in  Ezek.  iil)  that  there  were  two  edi- 
tions of  this  version,  the  second  more  literal  than 
the  first  It  was  very  highly  prized  by  the  Jews, 
and  much  preferred  to  the  Septuagint,  because  the 
latter  was  employed  as  an  authorized  and  genuine 
docimient  by  the  early  Christians  in  their  disputa- 
tions with  the  Hebrew  opponents  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. The  very  circumstance  of  its  being  adopted 
and  valued  hy  the  Jews  would  tend  to  create  a 
prejudice  agamst  it  among  the  Fathers,  indepen- 
dently of  fldl  perversion  of  Messianic  passages. 
Irenaeus,  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Aquila, 
pronounces  an  unfavourable  opinion  respecting  his 
translation  {Advers.  Hares,  iii.  24,  p.  253,  ed. 
Grabe).  So  also  Eusebius  {Ad  Psalm  xc  4)  and 
Philastrius.  Jerome  speaks  of  him  in  various  parts 
of  his  writings,  sometimes  disparagingly,  and  again 
in  terms  of  commendation  :  tne  former,  in  allusion 
to  his  doctrinal  prepossessions  ;  the  lattor,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
exceeding  carefulness  in  rendering  one  word  by 
another.  He  was  early  accused  of  distorting  seve- 
ral passages  relating  to  the  Messiah ;  and  Kennicott, 
in  modem  times,  has  re-echoed  the  censure.  There 
is  some  ground  for  the  chaige,  but  certainly  not  so 
much  as  Kennicott  imagines.  A  polemic  tendency 
may  be  detected  in  the  work,  yet  not  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  most  translations.     [Aquila.] 

The  version  before  us  is  extremely,  and  even 
unintelligibly,  literal  It  adheres  most  rigidly  to 
the  original.  So  highly  did  the  Jews  esteem  it  that 
they  cidled  it  the  Hebrew  verity.  Its  use  in  criti- 
cisfn  is  considerable,  but  in  interpretcttion  it  is  com- 
paratively worthless. 

III.  Symmachus.  Symmachus  appears  to  have 
been  an  Ebionite  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles,  vi  17  ;  De- 
monstr,  Evang.  vil  i,  Jerome,  Pro:/,  in  Ezram  ; 
Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  ii  278;  iiL  i,  17).  His 
Greek  version  of  the  O.  T.  was  made  after  that  of 
Theodotion,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of 
Irenceus,  and  the  language  of  Jerome  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  38th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  style 
of  the  work  is  good,  and  the  diction  perspicuous, 
pure,  and  elegant  (Thieme,  De  puritate  S^maeki ; 
Hody,  De  Bibl.  text.  Original),  It  is  of  less 
benefit  in  criticism  than  that  of  Aquila,  but  of 
greater  advantage  in  interpretation.  It  would  seem 
from  Jerome,  that  there  was  a  second  edition  of  it 
{Comment  in  Jerem,  xxxiL  ;  in  Nak,  iii.) 
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IV.  Theodotion.  Theodotion,  like  Sym- 
machus,  was  an  Ebionite.  Irenseus  states  {Adiers, 
Hares,  iii.  24)  that  he  belonged  to  Ephesus,  and 
was  a  Jewish  proselyte.  His  Greek  version  of 
the  O.  T.  appeared  during  the  former  half  of  the 
2d  century,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  Irenaras.  He 
follows  the  Septuagint  very  closely,  so  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  intended  to  make  a  revision  of  its 
text  rather  than  a  new  version.  He  is  not  so 
scrupulously  literal  as  A(juila,  nor  so  free  as  Sym- 
machus.  He  was  certainly  not  well  acquainted 
with  Hebrew,  as  the  numerous  errors  into  which 
he  has  fallen  demonstrate.  It  is  probable,  if  credit 
can  be  given  to  Jerome,  that  there  were  two  edi- 
tions of  the  translation  (iVi  ^Sr^wi.  xxix.  17).  His 
translation  of  Daniel  was  very  early  adopted  by  the 
Christians  in  place  of  that  belonging  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint. The  Jews  do  not  seem  to  l^ve  had  much 
regard  for  this  castigated  edition  of  the  Seventy ; 
although  Von  Lengerke  inclines  to  the  opposite 
opinion. 

v.,  VI.,  VII.  When  Origen  travelled  into 
Eastern  countries  collecting  materials  for  his  Poly- 
glott,  he  discovered  three  other  Greek  venions  not 
extending  to  the  entire  O.  T.,  but  only  to  several 
books.  These  are  usually  designated  the  fifths 
sixth,  seventh.  The  authors  were  unknown  to 
Origen  himself  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they 
appear  to  have  translated  the  original  somewhat 
freely  and  paraphrastically.  The  fifth  compre- 
hended the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  besides  the  books 
of  Kings.  Jerome  says  that  Uie  author  was  a 
Jew,  meaning  probably  a  Jewish  Christian.  The 
sixth  version  contained  the  same  books  as  the 
fifth,  except  those  of  the  Kines.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Jewish  Christian  also.  This 
inference  has  been  drawn  from  his  rendering  of 
Habak.  iii.  i  j.  The  seventh  embraced  the  Psalms 
and  minor  prophets.  Perhaps  the  author  was  a 
Jew.  The  three  translations  in  question  were 
made  subsequently  to  those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  TheodotioiL  Very  few  fragments  of  them 
remain.  (See  Epiphanius,  DePond.  et  Mens,,  cap. 
17 ;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  vi  16 ;  Jerome,  Coni' 
ment  in  Tit,  cap.  3  ;  Apolog.  contra  Rufin,  iL  34 ; 
Hody,  p.  590,  et  seq.) 

VIII.  GRiCCO-VENETA.  In  a  MS.  belonging 
to  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  there  is  a  Greek 
version  of  several  O.  T.  books.  Its  internal  cha- 
racter proves  that  the  translation  was  made  directly 
from  the  Hebrew.  It  is  more  literal  than  any 
other  ancient  version,  even  that  of  Aquila,  adher- 
ing with  slavish  scrupulosity  to  the  original  words. 
In  the  Chaldee  portions  i>f  Daniel,  the  Attic  dialect 
is  changed  for  tiie  Dona  The  style,  however,  is 
a  singular  compound.  Attic  elegancies  occur  along 
with  barbarous  expressions;  high-sounding  words 
used  by  the  best  Greek  writers,  by  the  side  of  others 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language.  The 
origin  of  the  version  cannot  be  placed  higher  than 
the  9th  century ;  the  MS.  itself  Was  written  in  the 
14th.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  author  was  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian.  Michaelis  supposes  that  he 
was  a  Jew.  With  Bertholdt,  we  believe  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  made 
at  Byzantium  for  private  use.  The  text  seldom 
differs  from  the  Masoretic ;  and  the  translator 
consulted  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  ver- 
sions, besides  adhering,  as  he  generally  does,  to 
the  current  exegetical  tradition  of  the  Jews.    Criti-  I 


asm  can  never  derive  much  u^e  from  this  versioo. 
Extracts  from  it  are  given  in  Holmes's  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  The  Pentateuch  was  publii^ed  by 
Ammon,  in  three  volumes,  at  Erlangen,  in  the 
years  1790-91.  Different  parts  of  the  Pentateuch 
had  been  previously  published,  along  with  Pro- 
verbs, Ecdesiastes,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Daniel, 
and  Canticles,  by  Villoison,  at  Sttasbuig,  17&1. 
(See  Eichhom's  Allgem.  BibUcih,  iii  p.  371,  dseq.; 
v.  p.  743,  et  seg. ;  vii.  p.  193,  etseq. ;  Dsdhler,  Ani- 
madversUnus  in  versionan  Grtecam  Proverbb.,  Ar- 
gentor.  1786  ;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhom,  Ber- 
tholdt, De  Wette,  and  Havemick;  and  Davidson's 
Treatise  on  Bib.  Crit.)^S,  D. 

GREEN,  William,  rector  of  Hardiogham, 
Norfolk,  and  fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 
He  took  the  d^ree  of  B.A.  in  1737,  and  of 
M.A.  in  1741.  He  died  in  1794.  As  a  writer  he 
devoted  himself  chieflv  to  the  translation  of  the 
poetical  books  of  the  O.  T.,  and  published  succes- 
sively the  following  works — i.  The  Song  of  De- 
borah reduced  to  metre,  with  a  translation  and  com- 
mentary,  1753,  4to.  2.  A  translation  of  the  Prayer 
of  Habakkuk,  the  Prayer  of  Moses,  Und  the  139/4 
Psalm,  with  a  commentary,  1755,  4to.  3.  A  new 
Thinslation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew  ori- 
iinal,  with  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  to 
which  is  added  a  dissertation  on  the  last  prophetic 
words  of  Noah,  1762,  8vo.  4.  A  new  translatiom 
of  Isaiah  vii,  13  to  the  end  of  liii.,  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  notes  critical  and  explana-^ 
tory,  1776,  4ta  5.  Poetical  parts  of  the  O.  Tt, 
newly  translated  from  Ihe  Hebrew,  vnth  notes  criti' 
cal  and  explanatory,  1 78 1,  4to. — S.  N. 

GREENFIELD,  Wiluam,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don 1st  April  1799.  He  received  the  elements  of 
his  education  in  Scotland,  to  which  his  family  ori- 
ginally belonged,  but  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  be- 
came apprentice  to  a  London  bookseller.  Whilst 
but  a  child  his  talent  and  desire  for  learning  lan- 
guages shewed  itself,  and  whilst  engaged  in  his 
duties  as  a  bookseller's  apprentice  he  found  means 
to  gratify  this  tendency,  beginning  with  Hebrew, 
which  he  thoroughly  mastered,  he  proceeded  to 
the  other  Semitic  dialects,  from  them  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  then  to  French  and  other  modem 
western  tongue&  These  acquirements  were  all 
made  whilst  he  was  labouring  m  his  master's  service 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  six,  and  sometimes  eight, 
in  the  evening,  with  the  interval  of  meal  hours. 
In  1822  he  submitted  to  an  eminent  publisher,  Mr. 
Bagster,  the  prospectus  of  a  Polyglott  grammar,  of 
nearly  thirty  languages,  on  the  principles  of  com- 
parative grammar.  This  led  to  his  being  employed 
to  edit  the  Comprehensive  Bible  issued  by  that  firm 
in  1826^  In  1828-9  he  was  engaged  in  carrying 
through  the  press  an  edition  of  the  Syriac  New 
Testament  for  their  Polyglott  series,  and  in  1830 
he  prepared  his  revised  translation  of  the  N.  T. 
into  Hebrew.  He  now  became  r^;ulariy  engaged 
in  coimection  with  Messrs.  Bagstei^  Biblical  pub- 
lications; and,  besides  editing  several  works  for 
them,  he  prepared  a  lexicon  of  the  Greek  N.  T., 
followed  oy  an  abridgment  of  Schmidt's  Greek 
Concordance.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  editor  of 
foreign  versions  to  the  British  ana  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  an  appointment  which  exposed  him  to 
much  obloquy  on  the  part  of  some  who  sought  to 
find  occasion  against  tne  Societv  by  attacking  the 
notes  in  the  Comprehensive  Bible  as  heretical  and 
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necUogian.  He  defended  himself  by  collecting 
and  publishing  in  a  consecutive  form  the  notes  and 
prefaces  of  the  book,  leaving  them  to  speak  for 
themselves ;  which  they  did  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  all  competent  judges.  To  the  Bible  Society  his 
services  were  invaluable ;  but  the  excessive  labour 
which  these  services  and  his  devotion  to  literature 
imposed  upon  him  overmastered  his  strength,  and 
he  sank  into  a  premature  grave  on  the  5th  Nov.  1 83 1. 
He  was  a  member  of  Uie  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
having  been  elected  to  this  honour  in  compliment 
to  his  extensive  Oriental  acquirements. — W.  L.  A. 

GREENHILL,  Wiluam,  M.A.,  was  bom  in 
1581,  and  died  27th  Sept  1671.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  during  the  Commonwealth  held  the 
vicarage  of  Stepney,  though  at  the  same  time  pas- 
tor of  a  Congrq;ational  Church  whidi  he  had  col- 
lected at  Stepn^  Meeting  House.  He  AK'as  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
where  he  was  one  of  "the  Dissenting  brethren.' 
After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  royal  children,  an  office  for  which 
some  earlier  relations  with  the  royal  family,  and 
his  own  polished  manners,  rendered  him  especially 
eligible.  In  1654  he  was  appointed  one  of  Crom- 
well's *  Triers.*  At  the  Restoration  he  was  ejected 
from  his  vicarage,  and  from  this  time  till  his  death 
lived  in  private,  officiating  as  opportunity  offered 
to  his  special  flock  at  the  meeting  house.  His 
Exposition  on  the  28  first  chapters  of  Eukiely 
which  is  his  principal  work,  was  delivered  in  lec- 
tures to  his  congmation,  and  appeared  in  five 
volumes  4to,  published  at  different  times.  The 
6rst  volume  was  issued  in  1645,  and  is  dedicated, 
in  courtly  terms,  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  with 
whom  Greenhill  seems  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted ;  the  fifth  appeared  in  1662.  A  new 
edition,  in  one  voL  imperial  8vo,  was  issued  bv 
Mr.  Sherman  in  1846.  This  commentary  is  mucn 
prized  by  the  lovers  of  Puritan  theology  and  ex- 
position. He  published  also  several  sermons  and 
works  on  practical. divinity. — W.  L.  A. 

GREGORY,  surnamed  'the  Great,'  one  of  the 
Popes  of  Rome,  and  the  first  of  that  name,  and  a 
saint  in  the  Romish  Calendar,  was  bom  at  Rome 
about  540,  was  made  Pope  in  590,  and  died  in  604. 
He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  highest  patrician 
families  of  the  city.  He  filled  the  office  of  prefect 
of  the  city  for  a  time.  On  his  father's  death  he 
gave  this  up  and  devoted  the  large  property  which 
descended  to  him  to  the  establishment  of  several 
monasteries.  Into  one  of  these,  at  Rome,  he  re- 
tired, and  was  ordained  deacon .  He  was  employed 
on  important  services  by  the  Pope  Pelagius  IL  ; 
on  whose  death  he  was  dected,  against  his  wishes, 
to  succeed  him. 

Gregory's  theolc^cal  works  are  not  of  great 
importance  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
They  consist  of  (i)  A  Commentary  on  Job^  in 
which  we  find  the  distinction  between  the  histori- 
cal or  literal,  the  allegorical,  and  the  moral  or 
spiritual  interpretation ;  (2)  HomUia  on  the  Pro- 
phet Eaekieij  delivered  to  the  people  during  the 
war  with  the  Lombards  ;  (3)  Homilies  on  the  Evan- 
gdists;  (4)  De  curd  Sacerdotali^  a  work  on  the 
duties  of  bishops ;  (5)  Dialogues,  Besides  these 
we  have  a  valuable  collection  of  his  letters  during 
fourteen  years.  He  was  the  author,  moreover,  of 
great  alterations  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  more  especially  of  improve- 


ments in  the  music.     The  Gregorian  chant  derives 
its  name  from  him. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published 
at  Paris,  1705,  in  4  vols.  foL,  by  the  Bracdictmes 
of  Saint  Maur.—H.  W. 

GREGORY,  John,  an  English  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Buckinghamshire,  November  10,  1607. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Oxford  with  Sir 
William  Drake,  where  he  studied  with  great  dili- 
gence. About  1 63 1  he  entered  into  orders  in  the 
Church.  In  1638  he  was  appointed  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  his  patron  ; 
and  was  subsequently  made  a  prebend.  From  his 
being  a  loyalist  he  was  deprived  of  his  benefices, 
and  reduced  to  great  straits.  He  died  of  gout  in 
an  obscure  ale-house  near  Oxford,  March  13, 1646. 
Gregory  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and  distin- 
guished men  of  the  age,  belonging  to  all  sects.  He 
is  the  author  of  Notes  and  Observations  on  some 
Passages  of  Scripture^  1646,  4to.  These  notes  were 
reprinted  four  times,  translated  into  Latin,  and  in- 
serted in  the  Critici  Sacri,  His  posthumous 
works,  edited  by  Gurgany,  appeared  in  i  vol.  4to, 
165a  Among  them  is  *a  discourse'  upon  the 
Septuagint,  and  *  a  disproof  of  the  second  *  Cai- 
nan'  in  Luke  iil  3^,  37. — S.  D. 

GREGORY,  John,  bom  at  Wotton  near  Wood- 
stock, and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came a  Fdlow  of  Trinity  College,  was  subsequently 
master  of  Gloucester  school  and  Archdeacon  of 
the  diocese  of  Gloucester.  At  his  death  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  collection  of  scholia  on  the  Greek  N.  T., 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers. 
These  were  published  by  his  son  alon^;  with  the 
text  from  Fell's  edition  in  one  vol.  folio,  Oxford 
1793*  '^^y&  is  a  splendid  book,  with  head  and  tail 
pieces  from  the  burin  of  Vandergucht  and  Gribelin. 
It  is  also  a  very  useful  book,  containing  in  narrow 
compass  the  cream  of  what  the  Greek  &thers  have 
offered  for  the  eluddation  of  the  N.  T.  The  editor 
was  assisted  in  preparing  it  for  and  carrying  it 
through  the  press  oy  Dean  Aldrich  and  J.  £. 
Grab£  We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
recover  the  dates  of  Gregory's  life.  All  that  we 
know  for  certain  is  that  when  he  was  ready  to  go 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  he  was  prevented  by 
the  circumstance  of  that  citv  being  besieged  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  and  tnat  it  was  at  the  Resto- 
ration he  settled  at  Gloucester.  He  was  probably 
bom  about  1630,  and  died  about  1700. — W.  L.  A. 

GREGORY  OF  Nyssa  was  bom  at  Csesarea  of 
Cappadoda  in  the  year  331  or  332.  He  was  or- 
dained by  his  brother  BasU  the  Great,  and  became 
Bishop  of  Nyssa  about  the  year  372.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  controversy  with  the  Arian 
party,  to  whose  views  he  was  very  determinately 
opposed.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but 
probably  it  took  place  before  the  dose  of  the  cen- 
tury. His  works  consist  of  treatises  on  controver- 
sial and  practical  theology,  homilies,  orations,  and 
epistles.  His  principal  work  of  an  exegetical  kind 
is  his  Hexaemeron  srvede  opera  sex  dierum^  intended 
as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  his  brother  Basil 
on  the  same  subject  He  wrote,  also,  eight  homi- 
lies on  Ecclesiastes,  an  exposition  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  homilies  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  on  some 
of  the  Psalms.  As  an  expositor  he  follows  the 
proper  rather  than  the  allegorical  method  of  inter- 
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pretation;  though  his  desire  to  find  the  deeper 
sense  of  Scripture  not  unfrequently  betrays  him  into 
undue  spiritualizing  of  the  text.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1638,  3 
vols,  folio. — W.  L.  A. 

GREYHOUND.     [Zarzir  ;  Keleb.] 

GRIESBACH,  Johann  Jakob,  was  bom  4th 
Tan.  1745,  at  Butzbach,  a  small  town  of  Hesse 
Darmstadft,  where  his  father  was  pastor.  Having 
received  his  school  education  at  Frankfurt  on  the 
Maine,  he  studied  theology  at  the  universities  of 
Tiibingen,  Halle,  and  Leipsia  Whilst  at  Halle 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Semler,  whose 
methods,  opinions,  and  pursuits,  gave  a  powerful 
bias  to  the  mind  of  the  young  student  Having 
finished  his  academical  career  at  Leipsic,  he  re- 
turned to  Halle,  but  before  settling  himself  there, 
he,  in  1769,  commenced  a  literary  tour  for  the 
purpose  especially  of  examining  the  MSS.  of  the 
N.  T.  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  and  France.  He  returned  to 
Halle  in  1770  laden  with  materials,  and  set  himself 
to  make  use  of  them  for  the  emendation  of  the 
text  of  the  N.  T.  In  1773  ^^  was  appointed  extra- 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Halle ;  and  two 
years  after  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Jena.  Here  the  rest  of  his  useful  and 
laborious  life  was  spent ;  and  here  he  died  on  the 
24th  of  March  1812. 

Griesbach*s  name  and  fame  stand  connected 
with  the  textual  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  On  this 
principally  he  spent  his  time  and  his  strength. 
In  1 77 1,  soon  after  his  return  from  his  extended 
tour,  he  submitted  to  the  University  of  Halle  a 
dissertation,  De  codicibus  ouattufr  Evangdistarum 
Origenianis,  In  1774  he  issued  the  first  volume  of 
his  N.  T.  containing  the  historical  books,  with  the 
first  three  gospels  arranged  synoptically ;  in  1775 
appeared  the  second  volume,  containing  the  epistles 
and  the  Apocalypse ;  and  along  with  this  a  new 
edition  of  vol.  L,  but  without  the  synoptic  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  gospels.  Between  1777  and  1794 
he  published  a  series  of  critical  works  on  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  his 
great  work,  he  sent  forth,  in  1796,  the  first  volume 
of  a  completely  remodelled  and  carefully  prepared 
edition  of  the  N.  T.,  with  copious  apparatus  and 
valuable  prolegomena ;  followed,  in  1806,  by  voL 
ii.  This  edition  was  published  both  at  Halle  and 
London.  A  sumptuous  edition  in  4  vols.  4to,  or 
small  folio,  with  copperplate  illustrations,  was 
issued  in  1805- 1807.  Manual  editions,  containing 
the  principal  various  readings,  but  without  the 
authorities,  appeared  in  1805  and  in  1825.  ^  ^itA 
edition  of  the  larger  work  was  commenced  by  Dr. 
D.  Schulz,  of  which  only  the  first  volume  appeared, 
BeroL  1827. 

Griesbach's  labours  on  the  text  of  the  N.  T. 
commenced  an  era  in  Biblical  criticisnL  Not  only 
were  his  collections  of  various  readings  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  carefully  sifted  than  those  of  any 
who  had  preceded  him ;  not  only  did  he  carry  out 
more  thoroughly  than  any  of  his  predecessors  the 
principle  of  determining  the  value  of  a  reading  by 
its  antiquity  and  its  source;  but  he  contributed 
more  than  any  of  them  to  place  textual  criticism  on 
a  scientific  basis,  and  to  furnish  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  critic  in  his  work.  His  system  of  re- 
censions may  be  unsound,  and  he  may  have  been 
hampered  or  misled  by  it  in  some  of  his  decisions ; ) 


but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  important  bear- 
ing both  of  the  facts  he  has  collected  and  the  theo- 
ries he  has  offered  to  account  for  them,  on  the 
subsequent  progress  of  Biblical  criticism.  Even 
where  he  had  little  to  guide  him  but  his  own  judg- 
ment, more  recent  investigations  have  generally 
shewn  that  his  conclusions  were  correct  He  was 
the  first,  also,  who  ventured  to  print  the  text  as 
the  principles  of  his  criticism  determined,  instead 
of  retaining  the  Textus  Receptus  and  treating  the 
readings  of  the  codices  simply  as  departures  from 
that  Griesbach*s  Ofmscula^  which  consist  chiefly 
of  academic  programmes  and  addresses,  and  are 
not  of  much  value,  were  collected  and  published 
by  Gabler  in  2  vol^  Jena  1824. — W.  L.  A. 

GRIMM,  Heinr.  Adolf,  D.D.,  professor  of 
theology  at  Duisburg,^was  bom  I  Sept  1747,  and 
died  29th  Aug.  1813.  He  vras  a  distinguished 
Oriental  and  Biblical  scholar.  His  works  are  :— 
Der  ProphH  yonas  iibers.  und  mit  anmerk,  hemusge- 
gtben,  1789;  Nahum  iibers,  mit  anmerk.  1790; 
Exegd.  Aufsatie  tur  aufklarung  schtoUrige  stdUn 
d.  Sckrife,  1793  ;  Chald.  Chrestomathie  mit  Ghs- 
sarium^  1801  ;  Jonae  d  Obadiae  oracula  Syriace^ 
cum  notisphiloL  d  crit,  1805. — ^W.  L.  A. 

GRINDING.    [Mill.] 

GROTIUS  (Hugo  de  Groot).     This  great 
man,  prominent  amon^  the  leading  writers  of  the 
17th  century  as  a  jurist,  a  scholar,  a  statesman, 
and  a  theologian,  was  bom  at  Delft,  in  Holland, 
April  10,  1583.     He  was  so  precocious,  that  be- 
fore he  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Marcianus  Capella.     In  1598 
he  accompanied  the  famous  Bamevelt  on  his  em- 
bassy to  the  court  of  Henri  IV.,  and  won  the 
esteem  of  that  monarch.    At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  was  made  advocate-general,  and  in  1613 
settled  at  Rotterdam.     After  the  synod  of  Dort 
having  warmly  espoused  the  views  of  the  Armi* 
nians,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  the  castle  of  Louvestein  (June  6,  1619), 
where  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  suffered  great  hard- 
ships, till  his  wife  enabled  him. to  effect  his  escape 
in  a  book-chest     He  retired  to  France,  where  he 
was  well  received,  and  had  a  pension  assigned  to 
him  b^  Louis  XIIL  After  spending  eleven  studious 
years  m  France,  during  which  he  still  suffered  per- 
secutions from  his  unrelenting  enemies  the  Calvin- 
ists,  he  returned  to  Holland,  from  which  he  was 
once  more  driven  by  the  violence  of  his  theological 
opponents.    In  1634  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
appointed  him  her  ambassador  to  the  French  court, 
where  he  again  resided  for  ten  years.      Being  per- 
mitted to  resign  this  appointment,  he  intended  to 
return  from  Stockholm  to  his  native  country,  but 
was  shipwrecked,  durixlg  his  voyage,  on  the  coast 
of  Pomerania.     He  continued  his  journey  by  land, 
but  died  of  fiitigue  and  exposure  at  Rostock,  Aug. 
28,  1645,  and  was  buried  at  Delft     It  is  certain 
that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  although  the 
same  furious  malice  which  had  embittered  his  li/e 
strove  to  blacken  his  deathbed  by  the  assertion 
that  he  had  died  a  Sooinian.     He  was  frequently 
accused  both  of  popery  and  Socinianism,  but  it  is 
probable,  both  from  his  own  writings,  and  from 
the  facts  adduced  by  J.  Clericus  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  the  De  VeritaU,  that  the  An^ican  church, 
the  liturgy  of  which  he*  specially  admired,  reoci^'ed 
a  larger  share  of  his  approval  than  any  other. 
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As  a  theologian  Grotius  stands  veiy  high,  and 
as  a  oonunentator  on  the  Bible  deserves  the  first 
rank  among  his  oontemponiries,  although  sectarian 
animosity  caused  his  merits  to  be  for  a  long  time 
depreciated,  and  almost  ignored.  He  was  particu- 
cukrly  successful  in  illustrating  the  meaning  of 
various  passages  from  the  classical  parallels  sup- 
plied by  his  immense  learning.  Simple  explana- 
tion is  always  his  main  object,  and  he  makes  it 
chiefly  depend  on  histoiy  and  philology,  in  which 
method  he  was  followed  by  Emestl  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  reject  altogether  the  irregularities 
and  mysticisms  of  Patristic  and  mediaeval  exegesis ; 
and  (in  strong  contrast  to  his  fellow-countryman 
Cocceius)  he  always  proceeds  on  the  maxim  tliat 
the  inspired  writers  wrote  with  the  intention  of 
being  understood.  His  clear  judgment  and  strong 
good  sense  led  him,  on  this  ground,  to  acquiesce 
for  the  most  part  in  the  primary  and  obvious 
meaning,  whioi  he  learnedly  elucidates  by  the 
ordinary  canons  of  criticism.  As  long  as  keen 
acumen,  moderation,  liberality,  and  learning  are 
\ralued,  so  long  will  the  commentaries  of  Grotius 
be  read  with  a  respectful  appreciation,  as  having 
been  among  the  first  to  recall  the  science  of  Bibli- 
cal bermeneutics  into  the  domain  of  erudition  and 
conmion  sense,  and  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of 
superstitious,  arbitrary,  and  fanciful  allegorists. 

His  chief  theological  works  are  the  ZV  Veritate 
rdig,  Christiana^  1627,  which  has  been  repro- 
duced in  a  vast  number  of  editions  and  transla- 
tions ;  the  Deftnsio  fidei  catholica  cU  satisfactione 
Ckristif  Leyden,  161 7  ;  and  especially  the  Anno- 
iationes  ad  Velus  d  Novum  Ttstamentum^  first  pub- 
blished,  in  various  parts,  at  Paris,  between  the 
vears  1641  and  1650,  and  afterwards  republished 
by  Vc^el  and  Doederlein.  There  is  an  edition  of 
them  by  Moody,  2  vols.  4to,  Lond.  1727.  The 
entire  theological  works  of  Grotius  were  published 
under  the  -  title  Opera  Theologica,  Amsterdam, 
1679,  and  Bisle,  173 1  (See  Bayle,  Diet,  vii.  270, 
sajq.;  Herzog,  Encykl.  s.  v.;  Hallam,  Lit.  of 
Europe^  ii.  356,  etc.;  Homers  Introd.  ii.  228; 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines^  Engl.  Tr,,  ii 
passim  ;  Butler,  Life  of  Grotius^  Lond.  1827,  etc) 
— F.  W.  F. 

GROVES.    [High  Places.] 

GUARD.      I.  D^naO  [Executioner].     2. 

DVi   [Footman].      3.  "ibKte,  n")DSfe,    words 

which  primarily  denote  the  place  where  a  watch  or 
guard  IS  posted  (Is.  xxi.  8 ;  Hab.  ii.  I ;  2  Chron. 
vii  6),  and  came  afterwards  to  designate  the  per- 
sons so  employed  (Neh.  iv.  3,  16  [A.  V.  22]; 
vii-  3)  [Captain]. — ^t. 

GUEST.    [Hospitality.] 
GULLOTH  (ri^3 ;  LXX.  Vat.  Poi^ai^Xd;  Alex. 
rwX(&;  Onom.  roXa^;ia//A=D^  DPH)  occurs  only 

in  Josh.  XV.  19  and  Judg.  i.  15,  where  it  refers  to 
the  springs  granted  by  Caleb  to  his  daughter 
Achssui.  These  springs  are  described  as  '  upper' 
and  Mower.'  The  same  epithets  are  applied  to 
Bethhoron,  Josh,  xvi  3,  5,  wnere  they  clearly  desig- 
nate the  relative  positions  of  the  two  places.  It  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  the  springs  in  ques- 
tion were  situated  some  on  higher  and  some  on 
lower  ground.  Their  exact  site  has  not  been  de- 
termined.— S.N.     [Stanley  {Jewish  Churchy  p. 


263)  finds  Gulloth  in  a  stream  flowing  through  a 
beautiful  green  valley  about  one  hour  south-west 
of  Hebron.  The  spots  are  now  called  Ain-Nuft' 
kar  and  Dewir^Ban.] 

GUNI  (^3^;  Sept.  FwjrJ,  Alex.  PwiJri,  Gen.  xlvi. 

24 ;  I  Chron.  vii.  13  ;  Tawl^  Num.  xxvi.  48).  i. 
A  son  of  Naphthali,  and  head  of  the  house  of  the 
Gunites  (^3^n ;  Sept  ^tun  6  Vavpl),  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  Gad  and  father  of  Abdiel  (i  Chron.  v. 
15).  The  words  that  follow,  'chief  of  the  house 
of  their  fathers,'  refer  to  Ahi  and  not  to  Abdiel. — f 

GUR  (^y  ;  Sept  Tat),  The  name  of  an  ascent 
(rpy^)  where  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  was  slain  (2 

Kings  ix.  27).  This  ascent  was  at  or  near  Ibleam, 
a  town  of  Western  Manasseh.  Neither  place  has 
been  identified,  but  the  steep  pass  of  Gur  must 
have  been  near  Megiddo,  and  formed,  probably, 
one  of  the  ascents  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
to  the  higher  grounds.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
mention  a  Vat,  which  they  simply  describe  as 
4>dpay^f  vallis  srue  prcsruptum, — + 

GUR-BAAL  6V21"^« ;  Sept  rrfi  ir^pas),  the 

site  of  certain  Arabians  against  whom  God  helped 
Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvL  7).  The  rendering  of  the 
LXX.  probably  arose  from  their  thinking  of  the 
chief  city  of  the  Edomites,  Sela  or  Petra  ;  but, 
though  Uzziah's  conquests  may  have  lain  in  this 
direction,  we  have  no  means  of  proving  this.  The 
Targum  makes  it  the  well-known  Gerar.  This  is 
probably  correct,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Gur-Baal 
are  mentioned  along  with  the  D^^I^D,  who  dwelt 
by  Gerar  (i  Chron.  iv.  41  ;  com  p.  Ewald,  Gesch, 
K  /sraet,  vol  L  p.  322)  [Mehunims]. 

GUTBIR,  Giles,  bom  at  Wirstensee  in  Thu- 
ringia,  161 7,  studied  at  Rostock,  Konigsberg,  and 
Leyden,  and  after  visiting  Oxford  and  Liibcck,  be- 
came, in  1652,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Hamburg.  In  1660  the  University  of  Giessen 
made  him  doctor  in  theology,  after  which  he 
taught  logic  and  philosophy  as  well  as  Eastern 
tongues.  He  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  Syriac  works. 
He  printed  himself,  in  a  press  of  his  own,  the 
Peshito  N.  T.,  with  the  vowels,  Ham.  1664,  also  a 
Syriac  Lexicon^  containing  all  the  words  and 
particles  of  N.  T.  Notce  Critica  in  N,  T,  Syri- 
aum  ;  Noveni  Musa  Orientates  ;  De  Angelis  ;  De 
Controversia  rebaptisationis ;  De  Sibyllis  et  earum 
oraculis.     Died  1667. — S.  L. 

GUYSE,  John,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Hertford  in 
1680.  For  many  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Church  in  his  native  town.  In  1727  he 
removed  to  London,  and  was  the  first  pastor  of 
the  church  in  New  Broad  Street.  Here  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  Nov.  22,  1 761.  His  chief 
work  was  a  paraphrastic  exposition  of  the  N.  T., 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  entitled  A  practical 
exposition  of  the  four  Evangelists,  in  the  form  of  a 
paraphrase,  with  occasional  notes  in  their  proper 
places  for  further  explication,  and  serious  recollec- 
tions at  the  close  of  every  chapter,  Lond.  1739,  4to. 
The  second  volume  was  published  with  a  similar 
title  in  1747,  and  included  the  Acts,  and  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians.  The 
third  volume,  issued  in  1752,  included  the  remain- 
ing books  of  tlie  N.  T.     The  work  is  inferior  to 
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Doddridge's  both  for  expository  and  for  devotional 
purposes.  A  complete  list  of  Guyse^s  other  works 
may  be  found  in  Wilson's  Dissenting  Churches^  ii 
240. — S.  N. 

GYMNASIUM  (7UA«^«w,Syr._ajbIIUlQ 


alaiie^e  unroofed  building  for  the  purpose  of  exercise, 
consisting  usually  of  different  compartments,  or  a 
set  of  separate  buildings  conjoined,  each  of  which 
was  set  apart  to  some  special  sport,  as  the  SpJueris- 
Urion  for  playing  at  ball,  the  Palastra  for  wrestling 
and  the  exercises  of  the  pancratium,  etc.  (Smith, 
Diet,  0/ Antiquities^  &  v.)  This  was  almost  exclu> 
sively  a  Greelc  institution,  and  there  was  hardly  a 
Greek  town  of  any  size  that  had  not  its  mnnasium. 
To  the  Jews  it  was  unknown  imtil  the  Hellenising 
party  introduced  it  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees 
(i  Maccab.  L  14).  Jason,  the  Hellenising  high-priest, 
caused  one  to  be  erected  at  Jerusalem  (2  Maccab.  iv. 
12,  ff.)  This  innovation  was  viewed  with  much 
displeasure  by  the  strict  party  among  the  Jews. 
Whether  Herod  the  Great,  when  he  introduced  the 
theatre  and  the  amphitheatre,  restored  the  gym- 
nasium does  not  appear,  but  the  probability  is  that 
he  did  (Joseph.  Antiq,  15.  S.  I ;  comp.  Bell,  Jud. 
i.  21.  II).    [Games]. — W.  L.  A. 


H. 


HABAKKUK  (p^pnH ;  'A/^/Scuod/i),  a  distin- 

giiished  Jewish  prophet  who  flourished  about  610 
B.C.,  the  name  descending,  in  the  form  of  "IpyC^, 
from  p2n,  amplectiy  and  denoting,  as  observed  by 
Jerome,  as  well  a  'favourite*  as  a  *  struggles* 
Abarbanel  thinks  that  in  the  latter  sense  it  has  al- 
lusion  to  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  prophet  fervently 
contending  for  the  welfare  of  his  country :  but 
other  prophets  did  the  same ;  and  in  the  former  and 
less  distant  signification,  the  name  would  be  one 
like  Theophilus,  'a  friend  of  God,'  which  his 
parents  may  have  given  him  for  a  good  omen.  The 
Greeks,  not  only  me  Septuagint  translators  but  the 
fathers  of  the  Church,  probably  to  make  it  more 
sonorous,  corrupt  it  into  ^ApapoucoCK,  ^AfMpcucodpta, 
or  as  Jerome  writes,  'A^acMz/xii,  and  only  one 
Greek  copy,  found  in  the  library  of  Alcal4  in  Spain, 
has  'A/9/9a«r<N;ir,  which  seems  to  be  a  recent  correc- 
tion made  to  suit  the  Hebrew  text  Of  this 
prophet's  birth-place,  parentage,  and  life,  we  have 
only  apocryphal  and  conflictmg  accounts.  The 
Pseudo-Eptphanius  (De  Vitis  Prophet. y  Opp.  torn, 
ii.  18,  p.  247)  states  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  and  bom  in  a  place  called  Bi^d^o/njfp 
{al.  BiiJi(Ex<i/)) ;  that  he  fled  to  Ostrarine  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  attacked  Jerusalem,  but  after- 
wards returned  home,  and  died  two  years  before 
the  return  of  his  countiymen.  But  rabbiniod 
writers  assert  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
name  different  birth-places  (Huetius,  Dem,  Evang,^ 
Prop.  iv.  p.  508).  In  the  apocryphal  appendix  to 
Daniel,  in  the  stoiy  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  we  are 
told  that  an  angel  seized  Habakkuk  by  the  hair, 
when  he  was  in  Judsea  carrying  food  to  his  reapers 
in  the  field,  and  transported  him  through  the  air  to 
the  lions'  den  in  Babylon,  where  Daniel  then  lay ; 
and  that,  after  having  provided  the  latter  with 
victuals,  he  was  the  same  day  carried  back  to  his 
own  country  iti  like  manner.      Eusebius  notices 


that  in  his  time  the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  was  shewn 
in  the  town  of  Ceila,  in  Palestine ;  and  ihis  is  re- 
peated also  by  Nicephorus  {HisL  Eccles.  xiL  48), 
and  Sozomen  (viL  29) ;  still  there  are  other  writers 
who  name  different  places  where,  according  to 
common  opinion,  he  had  been  buried  (Carpzov, 
Introd.adlihras  canonicos  K  71,  p.  402). 

A  full  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  life  of 
Habakkuk  would  explain  his  imagery,  and  many 
of  the  events  to  which  he  alludes ;  but  since  we 
have  no  information  on  which  we  can  depend, 
nothing  remains  but  to  detennine  from  the  book 
itself  its  historical  basis  and  its  age.  Now,  we  find 
that  in  chap.  L  the  prophet  sets  forth  a  vision,  in 
which  he  discerned  the  injustice,  violence,  and  op- 
pression committed  in  his  country  by  the  npacious 
and  terrible  Chaldaeans,  whose  oppressions  he  an- 
nounces as  a  divine  retribution  for  sins  committed ; 
consequently  he  wrote  in  the  Chaldaean  period, 
shortly  before  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
which  rendered  Jehoiakim  tributaiy  to  the  kuig  of 
Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  i).  When  he  wrote  the 
first  chapter  of  his  prophecies,  the  Chaldaeans  could 
not  vet  nave  invaded  Palestine,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  introduced  Jehovah  sa3ring  (L  5),  '  I  will 
work  a  work  in  your  days,  whidi  ye  will  not  be- 
lieve, though  it  be  told  you ;'  (ver.  6)  '  for  I  raise 
up  the  Cluildaeans,  that  bitter  and  hasty  nation, 
which  shall  march  through  the  breadth  of  the  land 
to  possess  the  dwelling-places  that  are  not  theirs.' 
From  ver.  12  it  is  also  evident  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Jews  had  not  then  been  efifected ;  it  says,  '  the  Lord 
ordained  them  for  judgment,  established  them  for 
correction.'  Agreeably  to  the  general  style  of  the 
prophets,  who  to  lamentations  and  announcements 
of  divine  punishment  add  consolations  and  cheering 
hopes  for  the  future,  Habakkuk  then  proceeds  in 
the  second  chapter  to  foretell  the  future  humilia- 
tion of  the  conquerors,  who  plundered  so  many 
nations.  He  also  there  promulgates  a  vision  of 
events  shortly  to  be  expected  ;  (ver.  3)  '  the  vision 
is  yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall 
speak,  and  not  lie  ;  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  be- 
cause it  will  surely  come;  it  will  not  tarry.'  This 
is  succeeded  in  the  third  chapter  by  an  ode,  in 
which  the  prophet  celebrates  the  deliverances 
wrought  by  the  Almighty  for  his  people  in  times 
past,  and  prays  for  a  similar  interference  now  to 
mitigate  the  coming  distresses  of  the  nation  ;  which 
he  goes  on  to  describe,  representing  the  land  as 
already  waste  and  desolate,  and  yet  giving  en- 
couragement to  hope  for  a  return  of  better  times. 
Some  inteipreters  are  of  opinion  that  ch.  ii.  was 
written  in  tne  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  Jehoi- 
akim (2  Kings  xxiv.  6),  after  Jerusalem  had  been 
l>esieged  ana  conquered  by  Nebuchadnexzar,  the 
king  made  a  prisoner,  and,  with  many  thousands 
of  his  subjects,  carried  away  to  Babylon  ;  none  re- 
maining in  Jerusalem  save  the  poorest  class  of  the 
people  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14).  But  of  all  this  nothing 
is  said  in  the  lx)ok  of  Habakkuk,  nor  even  so  much 
as  hinted  at ;  and  what  is  stated  of  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  the  Chaldaeans  does  not  imply  that  the 
Jews  had  already  experienced  it.  The  prcphet 
distinctly  mentions  that  he  sets  forth  what  he  had 
discerned  in  a  vision,  and  he,  therefore,  speaks  of 
events  to  be  expected  and  coming.  It  is  also  a 
supposition  equally  gratuitous,  according  to  which 
some  interpreters  refer  ch.  iiL  to  the  penod  of  the 
last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  Zedekiah  was  taken, 
his  sons  slain,  his  qres  put  out,  the  walls  of  the 
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city  broken  down,  and  the  temple  burnt  (2  Kings 
zxv.  I- 10).  There  is  not  the  slightest  sillusioi\  to 
any  of  these  incidents  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Habakkuk ;  and  from  the  i6th  verse  it  appears 
that  the  destroyer  is  only  coming,  and  that  the 
prophet  expresses  fears,  not  of  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  much  less  of  the  downfall  of  the 
state,  but  only  of  the  desolation  of  the  country. 
It  thus  appears  beyond  dispute,  that  Habakkuk 
prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoi- 
akim,  about  the  year  stated  above.  Carpzov 
{Introductio  ad,  libr,  camm.  V,  7!,  pp.  79,  410) 
and  Jahn  (Inirod,  in  libros  sacros  ^  7*.,  ii.  sec. 
120)  refer  our  prophet  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
thus  placing  him  tnirty  odd  years  earlier ;  but  at 
that  time  the  Chaldaeans  had  not  as  yet  given  just 
ground  for  apprehension,  and  it  would  have  been 
injudicious  in  Habakkuk  prematurely  to  fill  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  fear  of  them.  Some  ad- 
ditional support  to  our  statement  of  the  age  of  this 
book  is  derived  from  the  tradition,  reported  in  the 
apocryphal  appendix  to  Daniel  and  by  the  Pseudo- 
Epipbanius,  that  Habakkuk  hved  to  see  the  Baby- 
lonian exile  ;  for  if  he  prophesied  under  Manasseh 
he  could  not  have  reached  the  exile  at  an  age  under 
90  years ;  but  if  he  prophesied  early  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim  he  would  have  been  only  50  odd 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  exile.  He  was,  then,  a  contemporary 
of  Jeremiah,  but  much  younger,  as  the  latter  made 
his  first  appearance  in  public  as  early  as  B.c.  629, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah.  Ranitz  {Introductio 
in  Hob,  VdtiCt  pp.  24,  59),  Stirkel  {Prohg,  ad 
interpr.  iertU  cap,  Hab.y  pp.  22,  27),  and  De  Wette 
{EinldL  Berlin,  1840^  p.  338)  justly  place  the  age 
of  Habakkuk  before  the  invasion  of  j  udsea  by  the 
Chaldaeans. 

The  style  of  this  prophet  has  been  always  much 
admired.  Lowth  {De  Poesi  Hdfraor.  p.  287)  says  : 
'Poeticus  est  Habaccuci  stylus;  sea  maxime  in 
oda,  quae  inter  absolutissimas  in  eo  genere  merito 
numerari  potest.'  Eichhom,  De  Wette,  and  Ro- 
senmiiller  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  Habakkuk's 
style ;  the  first  giving  a  detailed  and  animated 
analysis  of  the  construction  of  his  prophecies 
{Einltitung  in  das  A,T.^  iii.  p.  333).  He  equals  the 
most  eminent  prophets  of  the  O.  T. — Joel,  Amos, 
Nahum,  Isaiah ;  and  the  ode  in  ch.  iii.  may  be 
placed  in  competition  with  Ps.  xviiL  and  IxviiL  for 
originality  and  sublimity.  His  figures  are  all  great, 
happily  diosen,  and  properly  drawn  out.  His  de- 
nunciations are  terrible,  his  derision  bitter,  his  con- 
solation cheering.  Instances  occur  of  borrowed 
ideas  (ch.  iii  19,  comp.  Ps.  xviiL  33  ;  ch.  ii.  6, 
comp.  Is.  xiv.  4 ;  ch.  iL  14,  comp.  Is.  xi.  9) ;  but 
be  makes  them  his  own  in  drawing  them  out  in  his 
peculiar  manner.  With  all  the  b[>ldness  and  fer- 
vour of  his  imagination,  his  language  is  pure  and 
his  verse  melodious.  Eichhom,  indeed,  gives  a 
considerable  number  of  words  which  he  considers 
to  be  peculiar  to  this  prophet,  and  supposes  him 
to  have  formed  new  words,  or  altered  existing  ones, 
to  sound  more  energetic  or  soft,  as  the  sentiments 
to  be  expressed  might  require  ;  but  his  list  needs 
sifting,  as  De  Wette  observes  (Einleitungy  p.  339) ; 

indeed  Tlpp^D,  ch.  it  16,  is  the  only  unexception- 
able instance.  The  ancient  catalogues  of  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  O.  T.  do  not  mention  Habakkuk 
by  name;  but  they  must  have  cotmted  him  in 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  whose  number  would 


otherwise  not  be  full.  In  the  N.  T.  some  expres- 
sions of  his  are  introduced,  but  his  name  is  not 
added  (Rom.  L  17;  GaL  iii.  ii ;  Heb.  x.  38, 
comp.  Hab.  iL  4 ;  Acts  xiiL  40,  41,  comp.  Hab. 

L5). 

1.  Introductory  works:  T.  C.  Friederich,  His- 

torisch-kritischtr  Versuch  fiber  Hab,  Zeitalter  und 
Schrifteny  in  £ichhom*s  Allg,  Biblioth,  des  Bibl, 
Lit.  X.  379-400 ;  A.  C.  Ranitz,  Introductio  in  Hab. 
Vdticinia,  Lipstae  1808 ;  H'anlein,  Symb.  Crit, 
cut Interp,  Vaticin,  Hab.,  Erlangae  1795. 

2.  General  commentaries  :  Abarbanel,  Rabbini- 
cus  Comment,  in  Hab.  Latine  redditus  a  Diderico 
SprecherOj  Helmst  1790;  D.  ChyXxxij  Lectioms  in 
Proph,  Hab.  in  his  0pp.  t.  ii ;  Kofod,  Commenta- 
rius  crit,  atque  exeget.^  Gotting.  et  Lips.  1 792;  I. 
A.  Tva.^aA'iA  Anifnadv.  phil.  et.  crit.^  Upsal.  1795; 
4. — F.  Delitzsch,  Der  Prophet  Habakkuk  ausgdegt^ 
Leipzig  1853. 

3.  Translations  with  notes,  explanatory  and  criti- 
cal: S.  F.  G.  Wahl  (Hanover,  1790),  G.  C.  Horet 
(Gotha,  1798),  and  K.  M.  Justi  (Leipzig  1721). 

4.  Commentaries  on  single  chapters  : — ^The  first 
and  second  chapters  are  interpreted  by  G.  A.  Ru- 
perti  in  the  Cotnmentatt.  Theol,  ed.  Velthusen, 
Kuinoel  et  Ruperti,  iiL  405,  sq.  The  third  chapter 
is  explained  by  G.  Perschke  (Frankfort  1777),  G. 
A.  Schroeder  (Groning  1781),  Oh.  F.  Schnurrer 
(Tub.  1 786 ;  also  in  his  Dissertat.  phil.  crit.  p.  342), 
and  by  Moemer  (Upsalae  1791). — J.  v.  H. 

HABAZZELETH.    [Chabazzeleth,] 

HABERGEON  (nnK^,  p^t?,  K^nn)  [Arms  ; 
Armour.] 

HABOR  (nlin;  Sept.  U/3ti/),  and  Xo/3t6/)).    A 

•river,  and  apparently  also  a  district,  of  Assyria,  to 
which  considerable  interest  is  attached  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  captivity.  We  read  in  1  Chron. 
V,  26,  that  Tilgath-pilneser  carried  away  *  the  Reu- 
benites,  and  3ie  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  and  brought  them  unto  Halah,  and 
Hcdxfr^  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  Gozan.'  About 
seventeen  years  later  Shalmaneser,  the  successor  of 
the  former  monarch,  *took  Samaria,  and  carried 
Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in 
Halah,  and  in  Habor,  the  river  of  Gozan'  (A.  V., 
*^byihe  river  Gozan,'  2  Kings  xvii.  6;  xviii.  11). 
There  are  two  rivers  still  bearing  this  name,  and 
geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  which  is  here  re- 
ferred ta 

A  river  called  Khabfir  ( Arab.  ^  U^  =  Heb.  "Ytnn) 

rises  in  the  central  highlands  of  Kurdistan,  flows  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Tigris 
about  seventy  miles  above  Mosul  (Layard,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  p.  56  ;  Schultens,  Index  Geogr,  in 
vitam  Saiadintf  s.  v.)  Many  suppose  this  to  be 
the  Habor  of  Scripture,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
I.  It  is  within  Assyria  proper,  which  Ptolemy  says 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris  (vi.  i).  2. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  would 
place  his  captives  in  a  central  part  of  his  kingdom, 
such  as  this  is,  and  not  in  the  outskirts  (Keil  on 
2  Kings  xvii.  4-6) .  3.  Habor  is  termed  *  a  river 
of  Gozan*  ()t1!l  IHJ  ^nn) ;  and  Gozan  is  supposed 
to  signify  *  pasture,'  and  to  be  identical  with  the 
word  Zozan,  now  applied  by  the  Nestorians  to  the 
pasture-lands  in  the  highlands  of  Assyria,  where 
the  Khabdr  takes  its  rise  (Grant,   The  Nestorian 
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Christians^  p.  124).  -  4.  Ptolemy  mentions  a  moun- 
tain called  Chabar  {xflPdipas)  which  divides  Assyria 
from  Media  (vi.  i) ;  and  Bochart  says  the  nver 
Chabor  has  its  source  in  that  mountain  (Opera,  L 
p.  194,  242,  362).  Some  have  supposed  tnat  the 
modem  Nestorians  are  the  descendants  of  the  cap- 
tive Tews  (Grant,  /.  c.) 

The   other    and  much  more  celebrated   river, 
KhaMr,  is  called  Aborrhas  by  Strabo  {^ApSfi^t, 


junction  near  Koukab  with  the  Jerujer  or  river  of 
Nisibis,  which  comes  down  from  Mons  Masias. 
Both  of  these  branches  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
a  number  of  streams.  Neither  of  them  is  fordable 
for  some  distance  above  their  junction ;  and  below 
it  they  constitute  a  river  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  by  steamers. 
The  course  of  the  Khabour  below  Kaukab  is  tortu- 
ous, but  its  general  direction  is  south-south-west 
The  entire  length  of  the  stream  is  not  less  than  200 
miles*  (Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies^  i.  236 ; 
Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Trach  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand,  p.  79;  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
304).  Winer  [Realwcerterbuch,  s.  v.),  Ritter  [Erd- 
kiinde,  x.  p.  248),  Gesenius  {Thesaurtts),  Layard, 
Rawlinson,  and  others,  maintain  that  this  is  the 
ancient  Habor»  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  As- 
syria proper  was  confined  to  the  country  lying  along 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  and  stretching  east- 
ward to  Media,  but  its  territory  graduaUy  ex- 
panded, so  as  to  include  Babylonia  (Herodotus,  iiL 
92),  Mesopotamia  (Pliny,  J/.  M,yi.  26),  and  even 
the  country  westward  to  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and 
Phoenicia  (Strabo,  xvl)  At  the  time  of  thB  capti- 
vity the  power  of  Assyria  was  at  its  height  The 
Jewish  captives  were  as  secure  on  the  banks  of  the 
western  as  of  the  eastern  Habor.  The  ruins  of  As- 
syrian towns  are  scattered  over  thewhole  of  northern 
Mesopotamia.  '  On  the  banks  of  the  lower  Khabour 
are  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace,  besides  many  other 
traces  of  the  tract  throi^h  which  it  runs  having 
been  permanently  occupied  by  the  Assyrian  people. 
Even  near  Seruj,  in  tne  country  between  Haran 
and  the  Eaphrates,  some  evidence  has  been  found 
not  only  of  conquest  but  of  occupation'  (Rawlmson, 
Ancient  Monarchies,  L  p.  247 ;  Chesney,  Eu' 
phrates  Expedition,  L  p.  1 14 ;  lavard,  if  in,  and 
Bab.,  pp.  275,  279-300,  312).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  tnat  the  Khabiilr  was  in  Assyria,  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  time  of  the  capti- 
vity. Further,  Ptolemy  mentions  a  province  in 
Mesopotamia  called  Gauzanitis  (v.  15).  It  lay 
around  the  Khabfir,  and  was  doubtless  identical 
with  Gozan,  hence  the  phrase,  '  Habor  the  river  of 
Gozan'  (2  Kings  xvii  6).  ChalcUis,  which  appears 
to  be  identical  with  Halah,  mentioned  in  the  same 
passage,  adjoined  Gauzanitis.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  down  as  late  as  the  12th  century  there 
were  large  Jewish  communities  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khabdr  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  Early  Trav,  in 
Pal.,  92,  sq.)  This  appears  to  be  the  Habor  of 
the  Bible.  The  district  along  the  banks  probably 
took  its  name  from  the  river,  as  would  seem  from  a 
comparison  with  i  Chron.  v.  26.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions a  town  called  Chabor  (v.  18).  It  seems 
doubtfiil  whether  Habor  was  identical  with  the 
river  Chebar  0313),  on  which  Ezekiel  saw  his 
visions.  The  latter  was  perhaps  farther  south  in 
Babylonia  (Ezek.  l  3,  etc.)— J.  I*  P. 


HACHILAH,  The  Hill  op  (n^3_nn  npai), 

is  mentioned  three  times  in  the  history  of  Da^d's 
flight  from  Saul,  i  Sam.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxvL  I  and  3. 
The  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  all  the  passages  ;  but 
the  versions  vary  :  the  LXX.  reads  *0  Boui>6t 
rt^  'ExeXa  in  (i),  and  '0  Bow6f  6  [or  ri]  'BxeXii,* 
as  apposition  nouns,  in  (2)  and  (3) ;  the  Vulgate 
has  Collis  HachUa  in  (i)  and  (2),  and  Gabaa  Ha- 
chila  in  (3) ;  the  Syriac  drops  Hachila  in  (i),  and 

reads  /n  vr>  <^  only  [i/.,  in  Gebaoth\  while  in 
(2)  and  (3)  it  adds  to  this  word  a  second  proper 

name,    "  ,     Chevila,    thus   producing    the 

compound  designation  '  Gebaoth  IlevilaJ*  Fiirst 
(Heir,  W.  B,  s.v.)  supposes  the  name  to  mean 
*  hill  of  barreimess ;'  Sunon  (in  Onomast,,  p.  75), 
and,  with  less  precision,  Gesenius  (in  Tlus,  and 
Lex,,  S.V.),  connect  '  Hachilah'  with  the  obsolete 

root  73n*  lo  be  dark,  and  call  it  the  darksome  hilL 
['  Collis  obscuritatis,'  says  Simon,  'L  e.,  umhrosus, 
adeoque  absconsioni  commodus.']  This  is  pro- 
bably the  correct  idea,  as  indicating  (like  the 
Mount  Zalmon  of  Tudg.  ix.  48)  the  woodland  ^z.- 
racter  of  the  hill  of  Hachilah  in  the  days  of  David. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  contrast 
between  ancient  and  modem  Palestine  arises  from 
the  entire  destruction  of  woods  which  once  covered 
its  mountains  (see  Stanley,  .Sfiv.  and  Palest,,  p. 
120),  so  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  of  its 
ancient  condition  from  the  present  sterility  of  any 
place. t  Our  'hill  of  Hachilah'  is,  no  doubt,  the 
'  mountain  of  the  wilderness  of  Ziph*  mentioned  in 
I  Sam.  xxiii  14;  and  'the  wood'  of  the  15th 
verse,  which  aided  David's  concealment,  very  pro- 
bably covered  its  slopes  and  crest,  and  so  gave 
great  propriety  to  its  name  of  Hachilah,  or  *  hill 
of  shade.'  So  much  indeed  seems  expressed  in 
verse  19,  where  David's  'woody  fastness'  is 
described  as  '  on  the  hill  of  Hachilah.     [D^'nCQa  t 

*  But  Cod.  Alex,  reads  h  fiow6t  T<a  'Ax<Xa  in  i 
Sam.  xxvi.  i,  and  6  fiowbt  rcO  '£xeX&  in  xxvl  3. 

t  '  Such  was  the  beauty  and  productiveness  of 
these  elevated  plains  ['the  hill  coimtry'  of  Judah], 
that  the  estate  of  Caleb,  as  well  as  the  Israelitish 
Goshen,  and  (at  no  great  distance  northwards)  the 
rich  meadows  on  which  the  numerous  flocks  of 
Nabal  browsed,  as  well  as  the  vineyards  of  Engedi, 
all  lay  in  different  parts  of  the  bill  country.  In 
short,  lofty  mountains,  on  which  the  light  sandy 
soil  was  supported  by  terraces  almost  to  the  top, 
spacious  plams  enriched  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
springs,  small  lakes  and  rivers,  and  adorned  with 
luxuriant  crops  of  grain  and  extensive  woods — 
pastures  in  which  ^rass  of  the  loveliest  verdure 
afforded  an  almost  mexhaustible  store  of  food  to 
the  grazier,  and  gardens,  redolent  with  fruit  and 
flowers  of  every  name,  composed  the  beautifully 
variegated  landscapes  of  Tudah  ;  a  few  bleak  spots, 
such  as  at  Maon,  Ziph,  Zin,  vallm  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Hebrew^  were  oolled  '  deserts,'  but 
which,  though  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  con- 
tained too  good  pasturage  to  be  considered  bArren 
wastes,  were  all  that  detracted  from  the  general  and 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  countiv. —Pftxton's 
Jllustmtions,  Sacred  Geography,  p.  409. 

X  The  S^t.  rendering  of  this  passage  is  h  Mev 
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'Tl  np3^3  mshhs  are  three  locatives  of  co-ordi- 


▼  :   - 


nate  descriptive  force,  indicating  that  *  the  strong- 
holds' were  in  '  a  thicket-wood'  and  that  that  wood 
was  on  •  the  hill  of  Hachilah.']  The  name  of  this 
hill  does  not  survive,  so  far  as  research  has  yet 
shewn,  in  any  modem  place ;  it  is  not,  however, 
difficult  to  discover  its  situation  by  help  of  the 
names  mentioned  in  chapters  xxiil  and  xxv. — 
Ziph,  Carmel,  and  Maon.  These  names  have  been 
identified  in  the  modem  75// Z/^  Kurmul  [Kirmd 
in  SceUen],  and  Tdl  Main  (See  Van  de  Velde, 
Map  and  Memoir;  Robinson,  Bibt,  Res,  [ed.  i], 
voL  iL  p.  200,  etc.  ;  Ritter,  Erdk,  [Pal,  u.  Syr.^ 
ii.  636-040] ;  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
p.  600;  Von  Raumer,  Paldstina^  183,  211).  We 
will,  in  order  approximately  to  fix  the  site  of  our 
hill,  quote  the  topographical  notes  of  R  Jos. 
Schwarz  {Descriptive  Geog,  of  Palest.^  p.  106),  be- 
cause of  their  succinctness ;  *  Maon,  the  village 
Maun^  five  English  miles  south  of  Hebron  ;  Car- 
mel b  the  village  Al  Kirmil,  situr^ted  two  English 
miles  north-north-west  ofAfaiin,  on  a  small  mount ; 
it  has  an  excellent  water-course  called  Birkat  al 
Kirmil^  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  a  small  fort 
whence  the  Dead  Sea  can  be  seen ;  Ziph,  the 
village  ZijJ\  two  English  miles  south-cast  of  He- 
bron, and  two  English  miles  north-east  of  Al 
Kirmil?  These  distances  are  substantially  cor- 
rect, within  a  mile  or  two,  according  to  Van  de 
Velde's  excellent  map,  with  which  that  of  Robin- 
son and  Smith  {Bibl.  Pes.,  vol.  il,  ed.  i)  agrees. 
Dr.  Thomson,  I.e.,  in  reference  to  the  sacred 
history  which  mentions  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, observes  : — *  The  people  of  Ziph  obtained 
an  odious  reputation  in  the  time  of  David  by  be- 
traying his  hiding-place  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah  to 
king  Saul.  One  of  these  rough  hills  below  Ziph 
must  doubtless  be  the  scene  of  that  venturesome 
visit  of  David  into  the  camp  of  his  enemy  while  he 
and  all  his  troop  were  asleep  (i  Sam.  xxvl  I- 12). 
That  entire  region  is  now  almost  deserted,  except 
by  Bedawtn  robbers,  who  render  it  at  least  as  dan- 
gerous to  honest  shepherds  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
before  David  and  his  company  frequented  it  The 
men  of  Carmel  mention  it  as  something  remark- 

*  Kxf^^*  Here  dp  rott  arevoii,  from  being  a  gloss  ex- 
planatory of  M.tffffapdf  has  crept  into  the  text  Mc<r- 
a€ipd  is  a  cormption  of  the  Hebrew  rmiJD,  the 
double  sigma  representing  the  tsadi,  and  the  daleth 
l>eing  mistaken,  as  often  happens,  for  the  resh  (Stan- 
ley, S.  and  P. ,  appendix,  94).  Another  instance  of 
mistaking  *T  for  i  curiously  happens  in  this  very  pas- 
sage— for  the  LXX.  ir  rg  Koa^  is  clearly  the  ren- 
dering of  cnh,  •  NeWf'  instead  of  Chhi  *  a  wood.' 

Josephus  has  the  same  version  as  the  LXX.  [An- 
tiq.  vi.  13.  2).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Masada, 
so  &mous  in  the  wars  of  Josephus  (viL  8),  as  '  the 
very  last  scene  in  the  tragedy  of  Israel's  destruc- 
tion' (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p.  602),  more 
correctly  retained  the  Hebrew  \KXio,  fortress  or 

stronghold.  Eusebins  and  St  Jerome  {Onomast.) 
give  ,thc  form  of  the  LXX.  nearly,  ^aff€p4d  and 
Masereth  ;  but  they  express  their  doubt  whether 
it  be  a  proper  noun  at  all  by  quoting  Aquila's  ren- 
dering *  stronghold,*  Symmachus'  *  retreat*  or  *r^- 
fuge^*  and  Theodotion's  *  cozy*  (Origen,  Hexapla, 
in  loc) 


able  that  they  were  not  hurt,  neither  missed  any- 
thiiig  as  long  as  they  were  conversant  with  them 
in  tne  fields.  *  They  were  a  wall  unto  us  night 
and  day  all  the  while  we  were  with  them  keepmg 
the  sheep'  (i  Sam<  xxv.  15,  16).  It  is  refreshing 
to  read  such  a  testimony  to  David's  admirable 
government  over  the  band  that  followed  him  ;  and 
\i  there  were  now  such  an  emir  in  that  same  region, 
we  might  have  safely  extended  our  rambles  down 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  eta'  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl,  Pes.,  ii. 
201)  refers  to  the  character  of  David's  outlaws  and 
his  control  over  them,  and  adds :  *  In  all  these  parti- 
culars we  were  deeply  struck  with  the  truth  and 
strength  of  the  Biblical  descriptions  of  manners 
and  customs,  almost  identically  the  same  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  day.'  The  additional  infor- 
mation about  the  site  of  our  'hill  of  Hachilah,' 
as  *  south  of  Jeshimon'  (xxiiL  19,  ]^DHS^n  PP^O, 

'  on  the  right  hand,*  i.e,,  of  one  facing  the  east ;  or 

(as  it  is  in  xxvl  I  and  3)  '^n  ^3B  ^1  *  <»  y^«/  of,* 

or  '  before*  Jeshimon),  gives  us  no  assistance.  If 
'Jeshimon'  be  a  proper  name,  as  the  LXX.,  the 
Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  and  St  Jerome  {Onomast, 
s.v.  Isimoth)  make  it,  we  have  no  clue  of  its 
ancient  situation.*  But  it  is  much  better  to  regard 
it  as  an  appellative,  after  Aquila  and  Symmachus 
and  Eascbius  (if  his  reference  to  these  two  transla- 
tors in  his  Onomasticon  may  be  deemed  an  indica- 
tion of  his  own  opinion  in  opposition  to  St  Jerome, 
who  simply  assumes  Isimoth  to  be  a  proper  name, 
without  deference  to  Aquila  and  Symmachus),  to- 
p^ether  with  the  margin  of  our  own  A.  V.,  which, 
m  I  Sam.  xxiiL  19,  instead  of  Teshimon,  reads 
*  the  wilderness.*  This  version,  which  is  corrobo- 
rated by  those  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  is  ren- 
dered extremely  probable  by  the  article  in  the 
Hebrew  |iD^^n  (in  Num.  xxl  20  the  same  mar- 
ginal note  occurs),  and  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
word  in  the  Psalms  {e.g.y  Ixxviii.  40)  and  Isaiah 
{e.g,^  xliii.  19)  as  an  appellative,  parallel  to  IHTD* 


T    • 


If  SO,  the  local  note  about  the  site  of  the  hUl  of 
Hachilah  must  be  only  regarded  as  placing  it  on 
the  south  edge  of  the  wilderness  and  facing  it,  as 
if  the  heights  of  Hachilah  commanded  the  view  of 
the  entire  wilderness  towards  the  north.  The  wil- 
derness itself  seems  to  be  called  indifferently  by 
the  names  of  the  towns  which  lay  on  its  northern 
and  southern  borders — *  Ziph*  on  the  north,  and 

*  Maon*  on  the  south  (comp.  xxiiL  14  and  25). 
Hachilah,  with  its  slopes  of^  thicket-wood,  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  rising-ground  on  all  the 
plain ;  another  hill  is  mentioned  in  the  history 

•  afar  ofT  (xvL  13) ;  this  agrees  with  the  modem 
accounts  and  larger  maps  of  the  district  (See  that 
of  Van  de  Velde).     'ExeXd,  the  form  of  Hachilah, 

•  The  Bethsimuth  and  Bij^curvtw)^  of  St. 
Jerome  and  Eusebius  {Onomast.),  ten  miles  south  of 
Jericho,  which  some  have  identified  with  our 
Jeshimon^  was  no  doubt  another  place.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  ground  for  Dr.  Kitto's  con- 
jecture that  our  hill  of  Hachilah  was  the  same 
locality  as  the  subsequently  famous  stronghold 
Masada  {Pictor.  Bible  on  1  Sam.  xxiiL  19 ;  and 
comp.  Bonfrerius  on  Onomast,,  for  the  true  situa- 
tion of  Jerome's  *  Bethsimuth,'  which  led  to  Kitto's 
conjecture  ;  see  also  Kruse  and  Fleischer's  note  on 
Seetzen,  Reisen,  iv.  405). 
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seems  to  have  misled  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome  in 
their  OnomasL^  for,  as  Reland  {Palastina,  745) 
has  shewn,  they  have  described  both  'ExeXd  and 
K^ccXa  (Keilah)  as  seven  miles  from  Eleutheropo* 
lis  in  the  same  direction  ;  this  distance  holds  good 
indeed  of  Keilah,  which  is  north-west  of  Hebron, 
but  is  of  course  untrue  of  our  hill,  which  is  south 
and  slightly  east  of  Hebron.  [The  existence  of 
htfo  ancient  Ziphs  vi  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24,  55),  and 
the  mention  of  'the  wilderness'  of  Paran  (xxv.  i), 
have  suggested  a  more  southern  situation  for  the 
events  of  this  portion  of  David's  life  ;  but  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  that  view  do  not  invalidate  our 
conclusion  that  the  site  of  the  hill  of  Hachilah  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  northern  2Sph. 
(ZiPH)].— P.  H. 

HACHMONITE.     This  is  the  rendering  in  i 
Chron.  XL  II  of  ^3toDrrj3>  Toaan  properly  ren- 

■  ■ 

dered  in  the  margin,  and  in  xxviL  32,  'son  of 
Hachmoni.'  In  the  former  of  these  passages  this 
appellation  is  used  of  Jashobeam,  one  of  l>avid's 
mighty  men  ;  in  the  latter  of  Jehiel,  who  *was  with 
the  king^s  sons,'  probably  as  their  tutor.  As 
Jashobeam  was  the  son  of  Zabdid  (xxvii.  2),  we 
must  regard  Hachmoni  either  as  the  name  of  an 
ancestor  who  founded  a  family,  or  as  a  title  of 
Zabdid  =  the  Hachnumite^  i.e.  the  wise  man^  from 
DDH  (Jerome  renders  it  by  sapieniisnmusy  and  ap- 
plies it  to  David,  Quast  Hebr,  ad.  loc)  In  % 
Sam.  xxiil  8  he  is  ^led  *  the  Tachmonite,'  pro- 
bably by  a  clerical  error  [Eznite]. — W.  L.  A. 

HACKSPAN,  Dietrich,  or,  in  the  Latinized 
form  of  his  name,  Theodoricus  Hackspannus, 
was  bom  at  Weimar  in  1607.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  sacred  philology,  and  on 
this  account  became  an  earnest  student  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  He  studied  for  seven  years  in 
the  theological  and  philosophical  schools  of  Jena, 
then  at  Altorf  under  the  Orientalist  Schwenter, 
and  subsequently  at  Helmstadt  under  G.  Calixtus. 
In  1636  he  returned  to  Altorf,  and  became  profes- 
sor of  Oriental  languages  in  that  university,  where 
he  also  held  a  chair  of  theology.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  the  first  scholar  of  his  age  in  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  He  di^  Jan.  19,  1659.  His 
most  important  Biblical  works  are — I.  Lucubra- 
tiona  FrankenthaUnses^  sive  specimen  aliquod  inter- 
pretationum  et  expositionumy  guas  plurinuu  in  diffi- 
cillima  quaeque  utriusque  Testamenti  loca  meditatus 
est  B.C.  BertramttSy  Altorf  1645,  8vo.  2.  Sylloge 
disputationum  theologicarum  et  philologicarum^  Alt. 
1663,  4to.  3.  Miscellaneorum  sacrorum^  Ubri  duo^ 
Alt,  1660.  4.  NotaiphilologicO'theologicMinvaria 
et  difficiliora  Vetetis  et  Navi  Testamenti  loca^  Alt 
16^  3  ^ols.  8va  5.  ObservationeSy  Arahico- 
SyriactB  in  quaedam  loca  Veteris  et  Navi  Tista- 
mentis  Alt  1662,  4to.  Zeltner,  quoted  by  Bud- 
deus  {Isagoge^  p.  1476),  speaks  in  tne  highest  terms 
of  Hackspan's  skill  in  the  exegesis  of  the  O.  T. 
R.  Simon  s  only  complaint  is  the  absence  of  origi- 
nality {Hist.  CriL  du  N.  71,  p.  721).— S.  N. 

HADAD,  properly  Chadad  (Tin;  Sqpt  Xod- 

Sdi',  XoprMty,  Alex.  XodddS).  A  son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xxv.  15  ;  i  Chron.  L  30).  The  textual  read- 
ing in  the  former  of  these  passages  is  ^*in,  but  the 
Sam.,  LXX.,  Josephus,  Gr.  Vmet,  Arab.,  etc., 
read  TTH,  and  this  is  held  to  be  the  correct  read- 
ing.    On  the  border  of  the  Persian  Gulf  there  is  a 


district  called  by  Polybius  (xiii  T.  ilL  205,  ed.  I^s. 
1764)  HAmni^  iiiliabited  by  the  Gerrhacans; 
Ptolemy  (vl  7,  15)  mentions  the  'Arrcubi  to  the 
south  of  the  Gerrhaeans ;  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
Chateni  along  with  the  Gerrhaeans,  and  has  Attene 
as  the  name  of  a  distnct  there  [fl.  N.  vL  32) ;  and 
the  Arabians  celebrate  a  place  which  they  call 


Chaththy  between  Oman  and  Bahrein.    It 

is  here,  therefore,  we  are  probably  to  look  for  the 
settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Chadad. — W.  L.  A. 

HADAD  (Tin ;  Sept  'AJda)  is  equivalent  to 

• 

Adad,  the  name  of  the  chief  deity  of  the  Syrians 
[Adad],  and  borne,  with  or  without  additions,  as 
a  proper  name,  or  more  probably  as  a  title,  like 
'Pharaoh'  in  Egypt,  by  several  of  the  kii^js  of 
Southern  Syria. 

1.  A  king  of  Edom,  who  defeated  the  Midia- 
nites  in  the  intervening  territory  of  Moab  (GeiL 
xxxvi.  35  ;  I  Chron.  i.  46).  This  is  the  only  one 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Edom  whose  exploits  are 
recorded  by  Moses.  Another  king  of  Ekiom  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned  in  i  Chron.  L  50,  51. 

2.  A  king  of  Syria,  who  reigned  in  Damascus  at 
the  time  that  David  attacked  and  defeated  Hadad- 
ezer,  king  of  2^bah,  whom  he  marched  to  assist, 
and  shared  in  his  defeat.  This  fact  is  recorded  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  5,  but  the  name  of  the  king  is  not 
given.  It  is  supplied,  however,  b^  Josephus  {An- 
tiq.  viL  5.  2),  who  reports,  after  Nicolas  of  Dainas- 
cus,  that  he  carried  succours  to  Hadad-ezer  as  hi 
as  the  Euphrates,  where  David  defeated  them  both. 

3.  A  young  prince  of  the  royal  race  of  Edom, 
who,  when  his  country  was  conquered  by  David, 
contrived,  in  the  heat  of  the  massacre  committed 
by  Joab,  to  escape  with  some  of  hia>  father's  ser- 
vants, or  rather  was  carried  off  by  them,  into  the 
land  of  Midian.  Thence  Hadad  vrent  into  the 
desert  of  Paran,  and  eventually  proceeded  to  Egypt 
He  was  there  most  favourably  received  by  the  king, 
who  assigned  him  an  estate  and  establishment 
suited  to  his  rink,  and  even  gave  him  in  marriage 
the  sister  of  his  own  consort,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  palace  with  the 
sons  of  Pharaoh.  Hadaid  remained  in  Egypt  till 
after  the  death  of  David  and  Joab,  when  he  re* 
turned  to  his  own  country  in  the  hope  of  recover- 
ing his  father's  throne  (i  Kings  xi.  14-22).  The 
Scripture  does  not  record  the  result  of  this  attempt 
farther  than  by  mentioning  him  as  one  of  the 
troublers  of  Solomon's  reign,  which  implies  some 
measure  of  success.  After  relating  these  facts  the 
text  goes  on  to  mention  another  enemy  of  Soldroon, 
named  Rezin,  and  then  adds  (ver.  25),  that  this 
was  '  besides  the  mischief  that  Hadad  did  ;  and  he 
abhorred  Israel  and  reigned  over  Syria.'  On  this 
point  the  present  writer  may  quote  what  he  has 
elsewhere  stated — *  Our  version  seems  to  make  this 
apply  to  Rezin;  but  the  Septuagint  refers  it  to 
Hadad,  reading  DHK  Edom,  uistead  of  D^K  Aram 
or  Syria,  and  the  sense  would  certaiidy  be  im- 
proved by  this  reading,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  an 
apparent  omission  ;  ror  without  it  we  only  know 
that  Hadad  left  Egvpt  for  Edom,  and  not  how  he 
succeeded  there,  or  now  he  was  able  to  trouble  Solo- 
moiL  The  history  of  Hadad  is  certainly  very 
obscure.  Adopting  the  Septuagint  reading,  some 
condude  that  Pharaoh  used  his  interest  with  Solo- 
mon to  allow  Hadad  to  reign  as  a  tributary  prince^ 
and  that  he  ultimatdy  asserted  his  independence. 
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Josephus,  however,  seems  to  have  read  the  Hebrew 
as  otir  veraon  does,  *  Syria*  not '  Edom.'  He  says 
that  Hadad,  on  his  arrival  at  Edom,  found  the 
territory  too  strongly  garrisoned  by  Solomon's 
troops  to  afford  any  hope  of  success.  He  there- 
fore proceeded  with  a  party  of  adherents  to  Syria, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  Rezin,  then  at  the 
bead  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  with  his  assistance 
seized  upon  part  of  Sjrria  and  reigned  there.  If 
this  be  correct,  it  must  have  been  a  different  part 
of  Syria  from  that  in  which  Rezin  himself  reigned, 
for  it  is  certain,  from  verse  24,  that  he  (Rezin)  did 
reign  in  Damascus.  Carrieres  supposes  that  Hadad 
reigned  in  Syria  after  the  death  of  Rezin  ;  and  it 
might  reconcile  apparent  discrepancies,  to  suppose 
that  two  kingdoms  were  established  (there  were 
more  previously),  both  of  which,  after  the  death  of 
Rezin,  were  consolidated  under  Hadad.  That 
Hadad  was  really  king  of  Syria  seems  to  be  rather 
corroborate  by  the  fact,  that  every  subsequent 
king  of  Syria  is,  in  the  Scripture,  called  Ben> 
Hadad,  *  son  of  Hadad,*  and  m  Josephus  simply 
Hadad  ;  which  seems  to  denote  that  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  was  called  by  this  name.  We  may 
observe  that,  whether  we  here  read  Aram  or  Edom, 
it  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  Hadad,  not  to 
Kezin'  {Putorial  BibU^  on  2  Kings  xi.  14). — ^J.  K. 

HADADEZER  (nTjmn,  Hadad-hdped ;  Sept. 

'A3pcui^dp),  or  Hadadrezer,  king  of  Zobah,  a 
powerful  monarch  in  the  time  of  David,  and  the 
only  one  who  seems  to  have  been  in  a  condition 
seriously  to  dispute  with  him  the  predominancy  in 
south-western  Asia.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  first  campaign  (B.C.  1032)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  with  a  great  loss 
of  men,  war-chariots,  and  horses,  and  was  despoiled 
of  many  of  his  towns  (2  Sam.  viii»  3  ;  i  Chron. 
xviiL  3).  This  check  not  only  impaired,  but  de- 
stroyed his  power.  A  diversion  highly  serviceable 
to  him  was  made  by  a  king  of  I>unascene-Syria 
(whom  the  Scripture  does  not  name,  but  who  is 
the  same  with  Hadad,  3),  who,  coming  to  his 
succour,  compelled  David  to  turn  his  arms  against 
him,  and  abstain  from  reaping  all  the  fruits  of  his 
victory  (2  Sam.  r.  6,  scq,;  I  Chron.  xix.  6,  seq,) 
The  breathing-time  thus  afforded  Hadadezer  was 
turned  by  him  to  such  good  account  that  he  was 
able  to  accept  the  subsidies  of  Hanun,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  con- 
federacy formed  by  that  monarch  against  David. 
The  first  army  brought  into  the  field  was  beaten 
and  put  to  flight  by  Abishai  and  Joab  ;  but  Hadad- 
ezer, not  yet  discouraged,  went  into  the  countries 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  got  together  the  forces  of 
all  his  allies  and  tributaries,  which  he  placed  under 
the  command  of  Shophach,  his  general.  To  con- 
front so  formidable  an  adversary,  David  took  the 
field  in  person,  and  in  one  great  victory  so  com- 
pletely broke  the  power  of  Hadadezer,  that  all  the 
small  tributary  princes  seized  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  his  yoke,  of  abandoning  the  Ammo- 
nites to  their  fate,  and  of  submitting  quietly  to 
David,  whose  power  was  thus  extended  to  the 
Euphrates. — ^J.  K. 

HADAD-RIMMON   (l^tTlTTn;  Sept.  Korer^f 

^o&wt).  This  place  is  only  mentioned  in  one  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  and  there  it  is  introduced  inci- 
dentally— •  In  that  day  there  shall  be  great  lamen- 
tation in  Jerusalem,  as  the  lamentation  of  Hadad- 


rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon'  (Zech.  xii.  11). 
Reference  is  manifestly  made  to  the  mourning  for 
the  death  of  king  Josiah,  who  fell  in  battle  against 
Pharaoh-Necho  (2  Kings  xxiil  29  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20-23) ;  though  others  have  understood  it  differ- 
ently (see  Poole,  Sytwpsis^  ad  loc)  Jerome  says 
that  in  his  day  Hadad-rimmon  was  called  Maxi- 
mianopolis  (Comment,  in  Zachariam^  ch.  xii.  11), 
which  he  tells  us  was  in  the  plain  near  Jezreel 
{ComtnenL  in  Osee^  ch.  L  5).  1\ityefusalem  Itim- 
rary  locates  Megiddo  seventeen  miles  from  Cse- 
sarea,  and  ten  from  Jezreel  (ed.  Wesseling,  p.  586). 
This  would  indicate  a  site  at  or  near  Lejjdn,  which 
accordingly  von  Raumer  would  identifv  with  Maxi- 
mianopous  {Palastina^  p.  402,  3d  ea.)  But  Dr. 
Robinson  has  shewn  that  Lejjl&n  is  the  Roman 
Legioy  and  the  Hebrew  Megiddo  {Bib,  Res.  ii.  329, 
sq.) ;  and  the  same  city  could  scarcely  have  had 
two  Roman  names  given  to  it  One  great  road 
from  Egypt  to  northern  Syria  passed  through  the 
low  ridge  which  separates  Sharon  from  Esdraelon, 
and  enters  the  latter  plain  a  short  distance  to  the 
east  of  Lejjdn.  Here  Josiah  rashly  attempted  to 
bar  the  progress  of  the  Egyptian  army  while  defil- 
ing into  the  great  plain.  Hadad  and  Rimmon 
were  both  names  of  S3rrian  deities  ;  the  city,  there- 
fore, appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  Syrian  strong- 
hold, perhams  intended  to  defend  the  road.  At  it 
the  king  of^Judah  fell,  and  here  the  first  wail  of 
that  lamentation  was  raised,  which  was  afterwards 
renewed  at  Jerusalem  (Stanley,  S,  and  P.,  p.  339). 
About  four  miles  south  of  Lejjdn  is  a  small  village 
called  Rummdnehy  which  Van  de  Velde  identifies 
with  Hadad-rimmon  ^Memoir  of  Map^  p.  333) ;  but 
its  position  among  the  hills,  and  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  great  road,  does  not  accord  with 
the  above  spedficationsw — J.  L.  P. 

H  ADAR  (-|*in ;  Sept.  XodSdi^),  a  son  of  Ishmael. 

In  Chron.  L  30  the  name  is  written  Hadad  (TTfl ; 

Xodddd ;  ^whbjf).  The  former,  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  is  the  correct  reading.  Hadar  was  the 
eighth  of  the  twelve  sons  promised  to  Ishmael's 
parents  long  before ;  and  though  all  became 
'  princes  according  to  their  nations'  (GeiL  xxv.  16), 
and  the  prc^enitors,  it  is  believed,  of  the  great 
Arabian  tribes,  only  the  slightest  traces  of  them 
now  remain  (Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins; 
Pict.  Bible,  Gen.  xxv.)  The  mountain  of  Hadad, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Svrian  desert,  is  supposed  to 
indicate  the  district  of  the  tribe  of  Ishmaelites 
sprung  from  Hadar — a  supposition  by  no  means 
unlikely ;  but  this  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for 
it_W.J.  C.    [Hadad.] 

HADAS    (D*Tn),    always   translated   *  myrtle,' 

occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  O.  T.,  as  in  Isaiah 
xii.  19;  Iv.  13  ;  Neh.  viii.  15 ;  Zech.  I  8,  iq,  11. 
The  Hebrew  word  hadas  is  identical  with   the 

Arabic  lui  iXb)  hadas,  which  in  the  dialect  of  Arabia 

Felix  signifies  the  myrtle-tree  (Richardson's  Pers." 
and  Arabia  Diet. )  The  myrtle  is,  moreover,  known 
throughout  Eastern  countries,  and  is  described  in 

Arabic  works  under  the  name  luiU  As,     The 

present  writer  found  the  berries  of  the  myrtle  sold 
m  the  bazaars  of  India  under  this  name  [lllust. 
Ilimal.  Bot.  p.  217).  Esther  is  supposed  by 
Simonis  {BibL  Cabinet,  xi.  262)  to  be  a  compound 


HADAS  II 

of  Ml  and  lur,  and  so  to  mean  a  fresh  mrrtle  ;  and 
hence  it  would  appear  to  be  very  closely  allied  in 
signification  lo  Hndassah,  Ihe  original  name  of 
Esther.  Almost  all  Iranslatois  unite  in  consideiing 
the  myrtle  as  intended  in  the  above  passages  ;  the 
Sept.  has  itapalr^,  and  the  Vulgate  mjrtui. 


highly  esteemed  in  ill  the 

Europe,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poett  j 

thus  VirgU  (Eel.  il  54)— 

Et  vos,  O  tauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proama  rayrte : 
Sic  posilse  quoniam  suaves  miscetis  odores. 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  dedicated  to 
Venus,  and  employed  in  making  wiealhs  to  crown 
lovers,  but  among  the  Jews  it  was  the  emblem  of 
justice;  The  note  of  Uie  Chaldee  Targum  on  the 
name  Esther,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  is,  '  they 
call  her  Hadassah  because  she  was  j'uit,  and  those 
that  are  just  are  compw^d  to  myrtles.' 


limes  il  still  retains,  „    -     „ 

cession  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers  which 
has  been  made  to  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  of 
Europe.  This  is  justly  due  lo  the  rich  colouring 
of  ils  dark  green  and  shining  leaves,  contrasted 
with  Ihe  white  starlikc  clusters  of  ils  flowers,  afford- 
ing in  hot  countries  a  pleasant  shade  under  its 
branches,  and  difliising  an  agreeable  odour  from 
ils  flowers  or  braised  leaves.  It  is,  however,  most 
agreeable  in  appearance  when  in  the  state  of  a 
shnib,  for  when  it  grows  into  a  tree,  as  K  does  in 
hot  countries,  the  traveller  looks  under  instead  of 
over  its  leaves,  and  a  multitude  of  small  branches 
are  seen  deprived  of  their  leaves  by  the  crowding 
of  the  upper  ones.  This  shnib  is  common  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spain  and  France,  as  well  as 
in  Ilaly  and  Gieece  :  and  also  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Syria.  The  poetical  cele- 
brity of  Ihis  plant  had,  no  doubt,  some  influence 
upon  ils  em])loymcnt  in  medicine,  and  numerous 
properties  are  ascribed   lo  it  by  Dioscorides   (i. 
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137).  It  is  aromatic  and  astringent,  and  hence, 
like  many  other  such  plants,  forms  a  stimulant 
tonic,  and  is  useful  in  a  varicl^  of  complaints 
connected  with  debility.  Ils  bemes  were  formerly 
employed  in  Italy,  and  still  ate  so  in  Tuscany,  as 
a  substitute  fur  spices,  now  imported  so  plentifully 
from  Ihe  far  East.     A  wine  was  also  prepared  from 


In  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy  the  leaves  a 
employed  in  tanning  leather.  The  myrtle,  possess- 
ing so  many  remarkable  qualities,  was  not  likely  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  oC  the  sacred  writers,  as  it 
is  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  Judtea.  Hasselquist 
and  Burclchardt  both  notice  it  as  occurring  on  the 
hills  around  Jerusalem.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
valley  of  Lebuion.  CapL  Light,  who  visited  the 
coontiy  of  the  Druses  in  1814,  says,  he  'igaiit 
proceeded  up  the  mountain  by  Ihe  side  of  a  range 
of  hills  abounding  with  myrtles  in  full  bloom,  ihal 
spread  their  fragrance  round,'   and,   further   00, 


towards  Galilee  as  generally  pretty,  their  banks 
covered  with  the  myrtle,  olive,  wild  vine,  etc 
Savary,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris,  describing  a.scene 
at  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  forest  of  Platanea,  says,  'Myrtles, 
inlermiied  with  lautel-roses,  grow  in  the  valleys  to 
the  height  of  ten  feet.  Their  snow-white  flowers, 
bordered  with  a  purple  edging,  appear  to  peculiar 
advantage  under  the  verdant  foliage.  Each  myrtle 
is  loaded  with  them,  and  they  emit  perfumes  more 
exquisile  than  those  of  the  rose  itself.  They  en- 
chant every  one,  and  the  soul  is  filled  wilh  the 
Eoftesi  sensations.' — J.  F.  R. 

HADASHAH  (rttfin  ;  Sept,  'A&wir ;  Alei- 

'Aaaa-4},  acity  of  Judah  in  the  low  country  (Josh. 

37).     or  Ihis  Ihe  Talmud  says,  that  it  was  Ihe 


bilily  the  place  which  is  called  'ASwri,  1  Maccab. 
viL  40,  45,  and  where  Nicanor  was  slain  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus.  Josephos  places  this  thirty  stadia 
from  Belhhoron  {Antiq.  lii.  10.  5)  ;  and  from  the 
narrative  it  must  have  been  to  the  west  of  this 
place  towards  Gezer.  Euselnus  calls  it  a  village 
near  Gouphnoe  \Onom.  s.  v.]  By  this  he  cannot 
mean  Gophna,  the  modem  Jifna,  which  lies  lo  the 
north-east  of  Bethhoron ;  and  besides,  Jerome 
corrects  Eusebius  for  placing  Adasa  in  Judab, 
saying  it  was  in  Ephraim.  Both  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  seem  to  have  known  the  place,  but  it  can- 
not now  be  identified.— W.  L.  A. 

HAD  ASS  AH.     IEsther.] 

HADATTAH  (nrfin).  In  the  A.  V.  this  ap- 
pears as  a  town  in  the  southern  border  of  Judah, 
between  Beetsheba  and  Kedesh  (Josh,  xv.  35). 
The  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  adjective  qiialifyii^ 
"incri ;  and  that  Hozor  was  here  called  Htasr- 
kadatlah,  perhaps  to  distinguish  il  from  the  other 
town  of  the  same  name  in  verw  ij.  The  Vulg. 
renders  it /^jDfBCMt;  and  both  Euscbiusand  Jerome 
mve  this  explanation  of  Ihe  word,  but  err  in  locat- 
ing the  lown  near  Ascalon  \Onomast.,  s.  v.  AsorS. 
—J.  I..  P.  [The  I.XX.  omilE  the  word  according 
lo  both  the  Cod.  VaL  and  the  Cod.  Alex.  Bos 
in  a  note  gives  AWuv  r^r  nui^  but  withoat  any 
reference-l 
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HADES.    [Heaven  ;  Hell.] 

HADID  n^O;  Vulg.  Hadid)  is  mentioned  in 

Ezra  iL  33  ;  Neh.  vii.  37,  and  xL  34.  In  the  first 
and  second  of  these  passages  it  is  combined  with 
two  other  towns,  thus  '  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono ;'  the 
LX  X.  in  both  passages  makes  one  word  out  of '  Lod, 
Hadid' — KolbaUii  m  the  third  passage,  however, 
where  Hadid  occurs  first,  and  separate  from  its 
companions  bv  two  other  names,  it  has  an  indepen- 
dent designation  in  the  LXX.  [Cod.  Alex.]  under 
the  form  of  'Adc6&    The  three  places  were  near  each 

other ;  and  the  version  Ai^Ma  for  *  Lod'  [lip],  in 
Neh.  xi.  34,  offers  a  clue  of  their  situation.  Ai/dda 
is  unquestionably  the  Lydda  of  Acts  ix.  32.  This 
Lydda  or  Disopolis  is  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's 
map  94  miles  south-east  of  the  maritime  town  of 
Yd/a  (Joppa].  It  agrees  very  well  with  the  close 
association  of  the  towns  Lod  and  Adid  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  that,  three  miles  due  east  of  the  modem 
Ltnid  [Lod,  Lydda]  occurs  the  tillage  d-Haditheh^ 
at  the  end  of  the  Wady  Muzeimh^  where  it  runs 
into  the  Wady  B^drAs,  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  'Hadid.*  We  will  add  the  suc- 
cinct notice  of  the  place  given  in  Van  de  Velde's 
Memoir;  '  Hadid  was  a  city  inhabited  by  the  Ben- 
jamites  [on  their  return  from  the  captivity]  (Neh. 
XL  34) ;  near  Lod  and  Ono  (Ezra  iL  ^3  ;  Neh.  vii. 
37)  \  probably  the  same  which  is  called  Adida  (i 
Maccab.  xiL  38;  xiiL  12 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiiL  15.  2 ; 
Bell  Jud  iv.  9.  i) ;  and  identical  yfi^^d-Hadttkeh^ 
a  vil^ge  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Ludd  (Van  Sen- 
den,  iL  40 ;  Rabbi  Schwarz,  p.  134).'  R.  Schwarz, 
however,  puts  the  village  'on  the  summit  of  a 
round  hill,'  and  in  this  he  is  corroborated  by  E. 
ha>Parchi,  an  Israelite  geographer  on  the  Holy 
Land,  of  the  age  of  Abulieda.  (See  Zunz,  in 
Asher's  Benj,  Tudd^  voL  ii.  p.  439.)  If  Adida  be 
the  same  place,  we  may  quote  Josephus  in  support 
of  its  high  situation,  for  he  says  in  the  first  of  the 
cited  passages  :  *  The  city  Adida  is  upon  a  hill, 
and  beneain  it  lie  the  plains  of  Judaea*  (comp. 
Gesenius,  j.   ».  *7nn).      The  alleged   site    *"  in 

Sephda^  (I  Maccab.  xiL  38)  induces  Mr.  Grove 
{Diet,  o/Bible,  s.  v.)  to  doubt  the  identity  of  our 
Hadid,  a  Benjamite  city,  with  the  Adida  of  the 
Maccabean  history,  on  the  ground  that  the  plain 
called  '  Sephela*  was  more  to  the  south.  But  ac- 
cording to  R.  Schwarz  (with  whom  agree  Winer 
and  Gesenius,  s.  v.  Sephda),  this  long  range  of 
lowland  extended  as  far  north  as  Ludd  and  even 
Vafa  ;•  beyond  which  it  was  called  *  The  plain  of 
Sharon'  (see  also  Van  de  Velde*s  map).  As  to 
Josephus'  statement  that  *  the  plains  of  Judaa  lie 
hefteath  Adida*  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
*Ju€Uea*  of  the  N.  T.  and  later  times  stretched 
much  further  north  than  the  ancient  tribe  oijudah. 
The  boundary -line,  in  fact,  of  Samaria  and  Judsea 
would  include  the  whole  of  the  level  country  around 
Vifa  and  Ludd  within  the  southern  province  of 
Palestine,  and  so  justify  the  statement  of  the  Jew- 
ish historian.     [Adida;  Sephela.] — P.  H. 


*  There  is  nothing  in  the  Onomast.  of  Eusebius 
and  St  Jerome  opposed  to  this  view ;  '  Usque 
hodie,'  sa3rs  the  latter,  somewhat  vaguely,  '  omnis 
regio  jaxta  Eleutheropolim  campestris  et  plana, 

Suae  vergit  ad  aquilonem  et  occidentem,  Sephela 
icitnr.'     (rp^t  fio^^aif  Koi  Swr/idt,  Euseb.) 


HADORAM  (D-Ilnn;  LXX.'I««/>a/i,K€«owpAM, 

*Odo/5/&<i ;  Vulg.  Aduram,  Adoram  ;  Joseph.  'A8<6/)- 
a/ios).  The  luune  of  one  of  the  Benei-Joktan  men- 
tioned Gen.  X.  27  and  i  Chron.  i.  21  ;  but  whether 
it  be  the  name  of  a  tribe,  or  of  the  chief  from  whom 
the  tribe  was  named,  is  uncertain.  According  to 
Gen.  X.  30,  the  descendants  of  Joktan  settled  in 
Arabia,  and  amongst  the  Arab  tribes  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  are  the  Adramitae  ('Ad/wfurcu),  whom 
he  places  on  the  south  coast  between  the  Homeritae 
and  the  Saclialitae  (vi.  7).  Pliny  also  (A^.  H,  vi. 
28;  xii.  14)  refers  to  the  same  tribe  under  the 
name  Atramitae,  and  tells  us  that  their  princ'pal 
city  was  Sabota.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  tribe  referred  to  in  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Some  writers  refer  to  the  modem  Hadramaut  as 
preserving  the  ancient  designation  of  this  tribe ;  but 
It  is  more  Drobable  that  this  name  is  the  represen- 
tative of  Hazarmaveth,  Gen.  x.  26  (np"}Vn),  the 

Xar/Mi/uin'trtt  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Chatramotitae 
of  Pliny. —S.  N. 

HADRACH    (Tl^n  ;    SepL    ScJ/nix).      The 

meaning  of  the  only  passage  in  which  this  name 
occurs  (Zech.  ix.  i)  is  obscure.  It  may  be  thus 
rendered,  'The  announcement  of  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  land  of  Hadraeh,  and  Damascus 
shall  be  its  (the  word's)  resting-place,'  etc.  Adri- 
chomius  says,  '  Adrach,  or  Hadradi,  alias  Adra 
.  .  .  is  a  city  of  Coelesyria,  about  25  miles  from 
Bostra,  and  from  it  the  adjacent  region  takes  the 
name  of  Land  of  Hadracn.  This  was  the  land 
which  formed  the  subject  of  Zechariah's  prophecy' 
{Theatrum  Terra Sancta^  p.  75).  Michaelissays — 
'  To  this  I  may  add  what  I  learned,  in  the  year 
1768,  from  Joseph  Abbassi,  a  noble  Arab  of  the 
country  beyond  Jordan.     I  inquired  whether  he 

knew  a  city  called  Hadrakh  (^ .  fcX>.)  .  .  .   He 

replied  that  there  was  a  city  of  that  name,  which, 
though  now  small,  had  been  capital  of  a  large 
region  called  the  land  of  Hadrakhy  etc.  (Hengs- 
tenberg,  Christology^  iiL  p.  372,  Edin.  1 858). 
The  two  names,   however,   are  entirely  different 

(*n*in,  Hadrach;  c jj^,  Edht^a)^  and  there  is  no 

historical  evidence  that  Edhr'a  ever  was  capital  of 
a  large  territory  [Edrei].  Movers  suggests  that 
Hadrach  may  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  deities 
of  Damascus  (Die  Phonizier^  L  478)  ;  and  Bleek 
conjectures  that  reference  is  made  to  a  king  of  that 
city  {Studien  und Kritik.  1 852,  ii.  p.  258).  Hen- 
derson supposes  it  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  Tin, 
the  common  names  of  the  kings  of  Syria  {Comment. 
ad  loc.)  Jarchi  and  Kimchi  say,  '  Rabbi  Juda  in- 
terpreted it  as  an  allegorical  expression  relating  to 
the  Messiah,  Who  is  harsh  (IH)  to  the  heathen,  and 
gentle  Pp)  to  Israel'  Jerome's  inteipretation  is 
somewhat  similar — '  Et  est  ordo  verborum  ;  as- 
sumptio  verbi  Domini,  acuti  in  peccatores,  mollis 
in  justos.  Adrach  quippe  hoc  resonat  ex  duobus 
integris  nomen  compositum :  Ad  (*in)  acutum^ 
RACH  (Yl)  molle,  tenerumque  significans'  {Com- 
ment, in  Zach.  ad  loc.)  Hengstenberg  adopts  the 
same  etymology  and  meaning,  but  regards  the 
word  as  a  symbolical  appellation  of  the  Persian 
empire,  whose  overthrow  by  Alexander  2^echariah 
here  foretells.  He  says  the  prophet  does  not  men- 
tion the  real  name,  because,  as  he  lived  during  the 
supremacy  of  Persia,  such  a  reference  would  nave 
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exposed  him  to  danger.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  interpretations  of  the  word  are  almost  as  nume> 
rous  as  the  commentators  upon  the  passage. 

Looking  at  the  passage  in  what  appears  to  be  its 
plain  and  natural  meaning,  no  scholar  can  deny 
that,  according  to  the  usud  construction,  the  pro- 
per name  following  pfc<  is  the  name  of  the  *  land* 
Itself,  or  of  the  nation  inhabiting  the  land,  and  the 
analogy  presented  by  all  the  other  names  in  the 
section  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  mustbethe  case 
here  (Hengstenbexg,  liL  375).  All  the  other  names 
mentioned  are  weU  known — Damascus,  Hamatb, 
Tyre,  Zidon,  Gaza,  etc.  ;  it  is  natural  to  infer  that 
liadrach  is  also  the  name  of  a  place,  known  to  the 
prophet  Its  position  is  not  accurately  defined. 
The  words  of  the  passage  do  not  connect  it  more 
closely  with  Damascus  than  with  Hamath.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  such  name  is  elsewhere  found 
in  ancient  writers.  The  translators  of  the  Septua- 
gint  were  ignorant  of  it  So  was  Jerome.  No 
such  place  is  now  known.  The  writer  can  affirm 
that  there  is  no  town  or  province  near  Damascus 
or  Hamath  bearing  a  name  at  all  resembling  Had- 
rach.  Yet  this  does  not  prove  that  there  never  was 
such  a  name.  Many  ancient  names  have  disap- 
peared, as  it  seems  to  be  the  case  with  this  (see 
Hengstenberg  l.c. ;  Winer,  Reaizocnierbttch  s.v.  ; 
Alpheus,  Diss,  de  terra  Chadraeh^  etc)— J.  UP. 

HAGADA     [MiDRASH.] 

HAGAR  OUn,   a  stranger;  Sept  'Aya/)),  a 

native  of  Egypt,  and  servant  of  Abraham ;  but 
how  or  when  she  became  an  inmate  of  his  family 
we  are  not  ipformed.  The  name  Hagar,  which  is 
pure  Hebrew,  signifying  stranger^  having  been  pro- 
bably given  her  after  her  arrival,  and  being  the  one 
by  which  she  continued  to  be  designate  in  the 
patriarch^s  household,  seems  to  imply  that  her  con- 
nection with  it  did  not  take  place  till  long  after 
this  family  had  emigrated  to  Canaan ;  and  the 
presumption  is  that  she  was  one  of  the  female  slaves 
presented  to  Abraham  by  Pharaoh  during  his  visit 
to  £g3rpt  (Gen.  xiL  16).  But  some  derive  the  name 
from  "Uy,  to  flee;  and  suppose  it  to  have  been 
applied  to  her  from  a  remarkable  incident  in  her 
life,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned ;  just  as  the  Mo- 
hammedans call  the  flight  of  Mohammed  by  the  col- 
lateral term  *  Hegira.'  Whatever  were  her  origin 
and  previous  history,  her  servile  condition  in  the 
family  of  Abraham  must  have  prevented  her  from 
being  ever  known  beyond  the  limits  of  her  humble 
sphere,  had  not  her  name,  by  a  spontaneous  act  of 
her  mistress,  become  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
patriarch's  history.  The  long-continued  sterility 
of  Sarah  su^ested  to  her  the  idea  (not  uncommon 
in  the  East)  of  becoming  a  mother  by  proxy 
through  her  handmaid,  whom,  with  that  view,  she 
gave  to  Abraham  as  a  secondary  wife  [Abraham  ; 
Adoption  ;  Concubine]. 

The  honour  of  such  an  alliance  and  elevation 
was  too  great  and  unexpected  for  the  weak  and  ill 
regulated  mind  of  Hagar ;  and  no  sooner  did  she 
find  herself  in  a  situation,  which  made  her,  in 
the  prospect  of  becoming  a  modier,  an  object  of 
increasing  interest  and  importance  to  Abraham, 
than  she  openly  indulged  in  triumph  over  her  less 
favoured  mistress,  and  shewed  by  her  altered  be- 
haviour a  growing  habit  of  disrespect  and  insolence. 
The  feelings  of  Sarah  were  severely  wounded,  and 
she  broke  out  to  her  husband  in  loud  complaints 


of  the  servant's  petulance.  '  My  wrong  be  upon 
thee,*  she  cried — slanguage  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered an  impassioned  burst  of  temper,  in  which 
she  unjustly  charged  Abraham  with  causing  or  en- 
couraging, by  his  marked  attention 'to  the  concu- 
bine, the  ill  usage  she  met  with ;  but  it  appeazs 
susceptible  of  other  constructions  much  more 
favourable  to  Sarah's  character.   The  words  ^^fCX\ 

Ivy  signify  either  *My  wrong  be  su^  te^  as 

Cocceius  and  others  render  it,  i.«.,  lieth  upon  thee, 
pointing  to  his  duty  as  her  protector,  and  solidt- 
mg  his  interference,  or  else,  *  My  wrong  is  prop- 
ter  te^ — on  your  account  '  I  have  exposed  my- 
self to  these  indignities  solely  out  of  my  intense 
anxiety  to  gratify  you  with  a  son  and  heir.' 
Whichever  of  these  mterpretations  we  prefer,  the 
exclamation  of  Sarah  expresses  bitter  indignation 
at  the  misconduct  of  her  slave ;  and  Abraham, 
whose  meek  and  prudent  behaviour  is  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  violence  of  his  wife,  leaves  her 
with  unfettered  power,  as  mistress  of  his  household, 
to  take  what  steps  she  pleases  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired redress.  In  all  (Jriental  states  where  con- 
cubinage is  l^alized,  the  prindpal  wife  has  autho- 
rity over  the  rest ;  the  secondary  one,  if  a  slavfe, 
retains  her  former  condition  tmchanged,  and  society 
thus  presents  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  woman 
l)eing  at  once  the  menial  of  her  master  and  the 
partner  of  his  bed.  In  like  manner  Hagar,  though 
taken  into  the  relation  of  concubine  to  Abraham, 
continued  still,  being  a  dotal  maid-servant,  under 
the  absolute  power  of  her  mistress,  who,  after  her 
husband  had  left  her  to  take  her  own  way  in  vin- 
dication of  her  dignity  as  the  principal  wife,  was 
neither  reluctant  nor  sparing  in  making  the  minion 
reap  the  fruits  of  her  insoknce.  Suah,  indeed, 
not  content  with  the  simple  exertion  of  her  autho- 
rity, seems  to  have  resorted  even  to  corporal 
chastisement,  the  word  il^yn  conveying  such  a 
meaning,  and  hence  Augustine  has  drawn  an  ela- 
borate argument  for  intlicting  civil  penalties  on 
heretics  i^pist,  xlviii)  But  whether  she  actually 
inflicted  blows,  or  merely  threw  out  menaces  to 
that  effect,  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  two  ren- 
derings, '  Sarah  afflicted  *  and '  would  afflict '  her, 
have  received  equal  support  from  respectable  lexi- 
cographers and  versions.  Sensible,  at  length,  of 
the  hopelessness  of  getting  the  better  of  her  mis- 
tress, Hagar  determined  on  flight ;  and  having 
seemingly  formed  the  purpose  of  returning  to  her 
relations  in  Efi;ypt,  she  took  the  direction  of  that 
country ;  whi<m  led  her  to  what  was  afterwards 
called  Shur,  through  a  long  tract  of  sandy  unin- 
habited coimtry,  lying  on  the  west  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trsea,  to  the  extent  of  150  miles  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt  In  that'  lonely  region  she  was  sitting 
by  a  fountain  to  replenish  her  skin-bottle  or  recruit 
her  wearied  limbs,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
whose  language  on  this  occasion  bespeaks  him  to 
have  been  more  than  a  created  being,  appeared, 
and  in  the  kindliest  manner  remonstrated  with  her 
on  the  course  she  was  pursuing,  and  encouraged 
her  to  return  by  the  promise  that  she  would  ere 
long  have  a  son,  whom  Providence  destined  to  be- 
come a  great  man,  and  whose  wild  and  irregular 
features  of  character  would  be  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  mighty  nation  that  should  spring  from  him. 
Obedient  to  the  heavenly  visitor,  and  having  dis- 
tinguished the  place  by  the  name  of  Beer-lahai-roi, 
*  the  well  of  the  visible  God,'  Hagar  retraced  her 
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steps  to  the  tent  of  Abraham,  where  in  doe  time 
she  had  a  son ;  and  having  probably  narrated  this 
remarkable  interview  to  Abraham,  that  patriarch, 
as  directed  by  the  angel,  called  the  name  of  the 
child  Ishmael,  '  God  hath  heard.' 

Fourteen  years  had  ekpsed  after  the  birth  of 
Ishmael  when  ai)  event  occurred  in  the  familv  of 
Abraham,  by  the  appearance  of  the  long-promised 
heir,  which  entirely  changed  the  prospects  of  that 
young  man,  though  nothing  materially  affecting 
him  took  place  till  the  weaning  of  Isaac,  which,  as 
is  generally  thought,  was  at  the  end  of  his  third 
year.  Ishmael  was  then  a  lad  of  seventeen  years 
of  age  ;  and  being  fully  capable  of  understanding 
his  altered  relations  to  the  inheritance,  as  well  as 
having  felt  perhaps  a  sensible  diminution  of  Sarah's 
aifection  towards  him,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a 
disappointed  youth  should  inconsiderately  give  vent 
to  his  feelings  on  a  festive  occasion,  when  the 
newly-weaned  child,  clad  according  to  custom  with 
the  sacred  symbolic  robe,  which  was  the  badge  of 
the  birthright,  was  formally  installed  heir  of  the 
tribe  (see  Bibliatk.  Bibl.  voL  i.  ;  Vicasi,  Annot.  32 ; 
Bosh  on  Gen.  xxvil  15).  Our  feelings  of  justice 
^naturally  lead  us  to  t^e  part  with  Ishmael,  as 
hardly  dealt  with  in  being  so  unexpectedly  super- 
seded after  |iaving  been  so  long  the  acknowledged 
heir.  But  the  procedure  of  Abraham  in  awarding 
the  claim  to  the  inheritance  to  Isaac  in  preference 
to  his  elder  son  was  guided  by  the  special  command 
of  God  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  moreover,  that 
it  was  in  harmony  with  the  immemorial  practice  of 
the  East,  where  the  son  of  a  slave  or  secondary 
wife  is  always  supplanted  by  that  of  a  free  woman, 
even  if  bom  long  after.  The  harmony  of  the 
weaning  feast  was  disturbed  by  Ishmael  being  dis- 
covered mocking.  The  Hebrew  word  pn^^ 
though  properly  signifying  *  to  laugh,'  is  frecjuently 
used  to  express  strong  derision,  as  in  Gen.  xix.  14 ; 
Neh.  iL  19 ;  iv.  i ;  Ezek.  xxiiL  32 ;  accompanied, 
as  is  probable  on  some  of  the  occasions  referred  to 
in  these  passages,  with  violent  gestures  ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  idea  the  Chiddee  and  Septua- 
gint  versions  render  it  by  '  I  play,'  which  is  used 
by  the  latter  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14-17,  as  synonymous 
with  boxing,  whence  it  might  very  justly  be  charac- 
terised as  persecution  (GaL  iv.  29).  This  conduct 
gave  mortal  offence  to  Sarah,  who  from  that 
moment  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
his  irrevocable  expulsion  from  the  family ;  and  as 
bis  mother  also  was  included  in  the  same  condem- 
nation, there  is  ground  to  believe  that  she  had  been 
repeating  her  former  insolence,  as  well  as  instigat- 
ing her  son  to  his  improprieties  of  behaviour.  So 
harsh  a  measure  was  extremely  painful  to  the 
affectionate  heart  of  Abraham ;  but  his  scruples 
were  removed  by  the  timely  appearance  of  his 
divine  counsellor,  who  said,  '  Let  it  not  be  griev- 
ous in  thy  sight,  because  of  the  lad,  and  because 
of  thy  bondwoman :  in  all  that  Sarah  hath  said 
unto  thee,  hearken  unto  her  voice  :'  *for,'  adds 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  'she  is  a  prophetess.' 
Accordingly,  what  she  said  is  called  the  Scripture 
(GaL  iv.  30),  and  the  incident  affords  a  very  re- 
markable instance  of  an  overruling  Providence  in 
making  this  family  feud  in  the  tent  of  a  pastoral 
chief  4000  years  ago  the  occasion  of  separating  two 
mighty  peoples,  who,  according  to  the  prophecy, 
have  ever  since  occupied  an  important  chapter  in 
the  historv  of  man.  Hagar  and  Ishmael  departed 
early  on  the  day  fixed  for  their  removal,  Abraham 


furnishing  them  with  the  necessary  supply  of  travel- 
ling provisions.  The  Septuagint,  wmch  our  trans- 
lators have  followed,  appears  to  represent  Ishmael 
as  a  child,  placed  along  with  the  travelling-bags  on 
the  heavily -loaded  shoulders  of  Hagar.  But  a  little 
change  in  the  punctuation,  the  observance  of  the 
parenthetical  clause,  and  the  construction  of  the 
word  •  child'  with  the  verb  *  took,'  remove  the 
whole  difficulty,  and  the  passage  will  then  stand 
thus :  '  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water  (and 
gave  it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoulder), 
and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away.' 

In  spite  of  their  instructions  for  threading  the 
desert,  the  two  exiles  missed  their  way.  Overcome 
by  fatigue  and  thirst,  increasing  at  every  step  under 
the  unmitigated  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  the  strength 
of  the  young  Ishmael,  as  was  natural,  first  gave 
way,  and  his  mother  laid  him  down  in  complete 
exhaustion  under  one  of  the  stunted  shrubs  of^  this 
arid  region,  in  the  hope  of  his  obtaining  some  mo- 
mentary relief  from  smelling  the  damp  in  the  shade. 
The  burning  fever,  however,  continued  unabated, 
and  the  poor  woman,  forgetting  her  own  sorrow, 
destitute  and  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and 
absorbed  in  the  fate  of  her  son,  withdrew  to  a  little 
distance,  unable  to  witness  his  lingering  sufferings ; 
and  there  *she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept'  In 
this  distressing  situation  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
app>eared  for  the  purpose  of  comforting  her,  and 
directed  her  to  a  fountain,  which,  concealed  by  the 
brushwood,  had  escaped  her  notice,  and  from  which 
she  drew  a  refreshing  draught,  that  had  the  effect 
of  reviving  the  almost  lifeless  IshmaeL  This  well, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs,  who  pay 
great  honour  to  the  memory  of  Hagar,  is  Zemzem, 
near  Mecca. — R.  J. 

[The  only  additional  fact  mentioned  concerning 
Hagar  is,  that  she  took  a  wife  for  her  son,  with 
whom  she  had  settled  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
(Gen.  xxi.  21).  The  Apostle  Paul  (GaL  iv.  22,  ff.) 
allegorises  the  story  of  Hagar,  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  to  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  Hagar  he  compares  to  the  former, 
and  San^  to  the  latter ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
or  give  point  to  his  allegorv,  he  lays  hold  of  the 
fact  (ver.  25)  that,  among  the  Arabians,  Hagar  is 

the  name  of  Mount  Sinai  ( ,i3^>-,  a  stonii.     Pro- 


perly  the  Heb.  "^jn  corresponds  to  the  Arab,  j^b^ 

Jugii;  but  where  a  general  resemblance  of  one  word 
to  another  existed,  the  sacred  writers  seem  to  have 
deemed  that  enough  for  the  purpose  of  all^orical 
identification ;  comp.  Matt.  ii.  23 ;  John  ix.  7 
(Borger,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  in  lac,) 

HA-GAON.     [Saadia.] 

HAGARITE,  The  (njnPI),  is  used  twice  in  the 

• 

singular  number — (i)  In  i  Chron.  xi.  38  of  MiB- 
HAR,  one  of  David's  mighty  men,  who  is  described 
as  Harna,  vl6s  *Ayapl,  filius  Agarai^  *  the  son  of 

Haggeri,'  or  better  (as  the  margin  has  it),  'the 
Haggerite,'  whose  father's  name  is  not  given. 
This  hero  differs  from  some  of  his  colleagues, 

*  Zelek  the  Ammonite'  (ver.  39),  for  instance ;  or 

•  Uriah  the  Hittite'  (ven  41),  or  'Ithmah  the  Moab- 
ite'  (ver.  46),  in  that,  while  they  were  foreigners,  he 
was  only  the  son  of  a  foreigner — a  domiciled  set- 
tler perhaps.     (2)  In  i  Chron.  xxvii.  31  of  Jaziz, 
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another  of  David's  retainers,  who  was  'over  his 
flocks.'  This  man  was  himself  an  '  Hagarite,' 
6  ^Ayaplrifs,  Agarms,  A  comparison  of  next 
article  (i)  will  show  how  well  qualified  for  his 
office  this  man*  was  Hkely  to  be  from  his  extrac- 
tion from  a  pastoral  race.  One  of  the  effects  of 
the  great  victory  over  the  Hagarites  of  Gilead  and 
the  East  was  probably  that  individuak  of  their 
nation  entered  the  service  of  the  victorious  Israel- 
ites, either  voluntarily  or  by  coercion,  as  freemen  or 
as  slaves.  Jaziz  was  no  doubt  among  the  former, 
a  man  of  eminence  and  intelligence  amongst  his 
countrymen,  on  which  account  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  royal  master,  who  seems  to  have 
liberally  employed  distinguished  and  meritorious 
foreigners  in  his  service. — P.  H. 

HAGARITES  (i  Chron.  v.  lo,  19,  20; 
D^Kn^nn  ;  Sept.  'Kyofrn^  [v.  19],  'Ayapeuoi  [v. 

20,  in  V.  10  deest] ;  Vulg.  Agarei) :  Hagarenes 
(Psalm  bocxiiL  6  [7  Hebr.  Bib.]  Dnan ;  Sept 

'kyapnpnl  [IxxxiL  6] ;  Vulg.  Agarent) :  Agarenes 
(Baruch  iii.  23  ;  of  u2oi  'kyap ;  Vulg.  Filii  Agar), 
Such  are  the  three  forms  in  which  occurs  the  de- 
signation of  probably  the  same  Amb  people  who 
appear  at  different  periods  of  the  sacred  history — 
in  nostile  relation  to  the  Hebrew  nation. 

(1.)  Our  first  passage  treats  of  a  great  war,  which 
in  the  reign  of  King  Saul  was  wa^d  between  the 
transjord^c  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Ma- 
nasseh  on  the  one  side,  and  their  formidable  neigh- 
bours, the  Hagarites,  aided  by  the  kindred  tribes  f 
of  *  Jetur  and  Nephish  and  Nodab,'  on  the  other. 
The  result  of  this  war  was  extremely  favourable 
to  the  Eastern  Israelites;  besides  the  capture  of 
immense  booty  from  the  enemy,^  many  of  whom 

*  '  A  Hagarite  had  charge  of  David's  flocks  and 
an  Ishmaelite  of  his  cameb,  because  the  animals 
were  pastured  in  districts  where  these  nomadic 
people  were  accustomed  to  feed  their  cattle'  [or 
rather,  because  their  experience  made  them  skilful 
in  such  employments].  Bertheau  an  Chronicles 
[Clark's  tr.],  iL  32a 

f  Kindred  tribes,  we  say,  on  the  evidence  of 
Gen.  XXV.  1$.  The  Arab  tribes  derived  from 
Hagar  and  Ishmael,  like  the  earlier  stocks  de- 
scended from  Cush  and  Joktan,  were  at  the  same 
time  generically  known  by  the  common  patronymic 
of  Ishmaelites  or  Hagarenes.  Some  regard  the 
three  specific  nSmes  of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab, 
not  as  distinct  from,  but  in  apposition  with, 
Hagarites  ;  as  if  the  Hagarites  with  whom  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half  successfully  fought  were  the  clans 
of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab.  See  Forstcr*s 
Geog,  of  Arabia^  vol.  i.  pp.  1 86- 1 89. 

X  '  Of  camels  50,000,  and  of  sheep  250,000, 
and  of  asses  2000'  (ver.  21^.  Rosenmiiller, 
{Bibl,  Geog.  [tr.  by  Morren],  iii.  140),  following 
LXX.  and  Luther,  unnecessarily  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  camels  to  500a  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  wealth  of  a  Bedouin  chief,  both  in  those 
and  these  times,  consisted  of  cattle,  the  amount  of 
booty  taken  in  the  Hagarite  war,  though  great, 
was  not  excessive.  Job's  stock  is  described  as 
*  7000  sheep,  3000  camels,  500  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
500  she-asses'  (i.  3).  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  paid 
to  the  king  of  Israel  a  tribute  of  100,000  lambs 
and  100,000  rams  (2  Kings  iil  4).  In  further 
illustration  of  this  wealth  of  cattle,  we  may  quote  I 


were  taken  and  many  shun  in  the  conflict  (ver.  21, 
22),  the  victorious  two  tribes  and  a  half  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  retained  it  until  the 
captivity  (ver.  22).  By  this  conquest,  which  was 
still  more  firmly  ratified  in  the  subsequent  reign  of 
David,  the  promise,  which  was  given  as  early  as 
Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xv.  18)  and  renewed  to 
Moses  (Deut.  L  7)  and  to  Joshua  (l  4),  b^^an  to 
receive  that  accomplishment,  which  was  consum- 
mated by  the  glorious  Solomon  (i  Kings  iv.  21). 
The  large  tract  of  country  which  thus  accrued  to 
Israel,  stretched  from  the  indefinite  frontier  of  the 
pastoral  tribes,  to  whom  were  formerly  assigned 
the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og,  to  the  Euphrates. 
A  comparison  of  I  Chron.  v.  9-20  with  Gen.  xxv. 
12-18,  seems  to  shew  that  this  line  of  country,  which 
(as  the  history  informs  us)  extended  eastward  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates, 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  Moses 
describes  as  peopled  by  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  whom 
Hagar  bore  to  Abraham.  *  They  dwelt,'  says 
Moses,  'from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before 
Egypt,  as  thou  goest  towards  Assyria' — in  other 
words,  across  the  country  from  the  junction  of  the 
Euphrates  with  the  Tigris  to  the  isthmus  of  Suez ; 
ana  this  is  the  spacious  tract  which  we  assign  to 
the  Hagarites  or  Hagarenes.  The  booty  taken 
firom  the  Hagarites  and  their  allies  proves  that 
much  of  this  territory  was  well  adapted  to  pastur- 
age, and  therefore  valuable  to  the  nomadic  habits 
of  the  conquerors  (Num.  xxxil  l).  The  brilliancy 
of  the  conquest,  moreover,  exhibits  the  militaiy 
prowess  of  these  shepherds.  Living  amidst  races 
whose  love  of  plunder  is  still  illustrated  m  the  pre- 
datory Bedouins  of  Eastern  Palestine,  they  were 
obliged  to  erect  fortresses  for  the  protection  of  their 
pastures  (Michaelis,  Lotos  of  Moses^  art  zxiiL),  a 
precaution  which  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to 
from  the  first  The  sons  of  Ishmael  are  enumerated. 
Gen.  xxv.  16,  'by  their  towns  and  by  their  castUs;* 
and  some  such  defensive  erections  were,  no  doubt, 
meant  by  the  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad  in  Num. 
xxxii  16,  17. 

(2.)  Though  these  eastern  Israelites  became 
lords  paramount  of  this  vast  tract  of  country,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  exclusively  occu> 
pied  the  entire  region ;  nor  that  the  Hagarites  and 
their  kindred,  though  subdued,  were  driven  out ; 
for  it  was  probably  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
that  '  the  Hagarenes'  of  our  second  passage  were 
living,  when  they  joined  in  the  great  confederacy 
against  Israel  with,  among  o£ers,  Edom  and 
Moab  and  Ammon  and  Amalek.  When  this  com- 
bination took  place  is  of  little  importance  here ; 
Mr.  Thrupp  {PsalmSy  voL  ii.  pp.  60,  61}  gives  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  assigning  it  to  the  reigns  of 
Tehoash  and  of  his  son  Jeroboam  II.  The  nations, 
however,  which  constituted  the  confederacy  with 
the  Hagarenes,  seem  to  confirm  our  opinion  that 
these  were  still  residing  in  the  district,  where  in  the 
reign  of  Saul  they  hul  been  subjugated  by  their 
Israelite  neighbours.      Rosenmiiller  {BihL    Geog:. 

a  passage  from  Dr.  Stanley's  Jewish  Churchy  L 
215,  216:  'Still  the  countless  flocks  and  herds 
may  be  seen  [in  this  very  region  conc^uered  ixcxtk 
the  Hagarites],  droves  of  cattle  movmg  on  like 
troops  of  soldiers,  descending  at  sunset  to  drink  of 
the  springs — ^literally,  in  the  language  of  the  pro- 
phet, '  rams  and  lambs,  and  goats  and  bullocks, 
all  of  them  fatlings  of  Bashan.'' 
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[tnms.],  iil  141)  and  Gesenius  (Tkes.,  &  y.  ^iin) 

• 

suggest  that  the  Hagarenes  when  vanquished  mi- 
grated to  the  south-east,  because  on  the  coast  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  there  was  the  province  of  Hagar 

or  Hadjar  (^^^).      This  is  the  district  which 

the  Arabian  geographers  have  carefully  and  pro- 
minently described  (comp.  De  Sacy's  Chrest.  Arabe^ 
ii.  123  ;  Abulfeda  [by  Reinaud],  iL  i.  137,  who 
quotes  Jakut*s  Moschtarek  for  some  of  his  infor- 
mation ;  and  Rommel's  Commentary  on  Abul- 
feda,  De  Prov.  Hagiar^  y^^t   ^^  Bahkrain^ 

^.^If   PP-    87,    88,   89;    D*Herbelot,    s.  v. 

Hagr),  We  will  not  deny  that  this  province 
probably  derived  its  name  and  early  inhabitants 
from  Hagar  and  her  son  Ishmael  (or,  as  Rabbi  D. 
Rixnchi  would  prefer,  from  Hagar,  through  some 
son  by  another  father  than  Abraham)  ;  but  we  are 
not  of  opinion  that  these  Hagarenes  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  whose  pursuits  were  so  different,*  were  iden- 
tical with  the  Hagarenes  of  the  Psalm  before  us, 
or  with  the  Hagarites  of  i  Chron.,  whom  we  have 
identified  with  them.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
many  districts  in  Arabia  were  called  by  the  generic 
appellation  of  Hagarite  or  Hagarene^  no  doubt 
after  Hagar ;  as  Keturah,  another  of  Abraham's 
concubines,  occasioned  the  rather  vaguely-used 
name  of  Ketureans  for  other  tribes  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  (Forstcr,  Geog.  of  Arabia^  it  7).  In  the 
very  section  of  Abulfeda  which  we  have  above 
quoted,  that  geographer  (after  the  author  of  the 
Moschtard:)  reminds  us  that  the  name  Hadjar 
(Hagar)  is  as  extensive  in  meaning  in  Arabia  as 
Scham  (Syria)  and  Jrak^  elsewhere ;  in  like  man- 
ner Rommel,  within  a  page  or  two,  describes  an 
Hagar  in  the  remote  province  of  Yemen  ;  this, 
although  an  unquestionably  different  place  (Rei- 
naud,  iL  I -137,  note),  is  yet  confounded  with  the 

*  Nothing  pastoral  is  related  of  this  maritime 
tribe  ;  Rommel  (quotes  from  two  Arabian  geo- 
graphers, Taifaschi  and  Bakiu,  who  both  describe 
these  Ha^renes  of  the  coast  as  much  employed  in 
pearl-fishmg  and  such  pursuits.  Niebuhr  ( Travels 
in  Arabia  [Engl,  tr.],  ii.  151,  152)  confirms  their 
statement  Genius  is  also  inexact  in  identifying 
these  maritime  Hagarenes  with  the  ^AypaXoi  of 
Ptolemy,  v.  19.  2,  and  Eratosthenes,  in  Strabo 
xvi.  767,  and  Pliny  vi.  28.  If  the  tribes  indicated 
in  these  classical  authors  be  the  same  (which  is 
doubtful),  they  are  much  more  correctly  identified 
by  our  own  writer  Dr.  T.  Jackson  (Works  [ed. 
Oxon.],  voL  L,  p.  220),  who  says  : — 'The  seat  of 
such  as  the  Scnpture  calls  Hagarens  was  in  the 
desert  Arabia  betwixt  Gilead  and  Euphrates,  i 
Chron.  v.  9,  lo.  This  people  were  called  by  the 
heathen  ^Kypatoi^  Agraei,  rightly  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  the  desert  Arabia,  and  by  Strabo  in  that  very 
place  which  the  Scripture  makes  the  eastern 
Iwunds  of  Ishmael's  posterity,  to  wit,  next  unto  the 
inhabitants  of  Havilah.'  Amidst  the  difficulty  of 
identification,  some  modern  geographers  have  dis- 
tributed the  classical  Agraei  in  various  localities. 
Thus,  in  Forster's  maps  of  Arabia,  they  occupy 
both  the  district  between  Gilead  and  the  Euphrates 
in  the  north,  as  well  as  the  western  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 
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maritime  Hadjar.  In  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  situation  of  places  in  Arabia  of  like  name,  we 
may  mention  that,  while  Abulfeda,  Edrisi,  Giau- 
hari,  and  Golius  distinguish  between  the  Hagarenes 
of  the  north-east  coast  and  those  of  the  remote 
south-west  district  which  we  have  just  mentioned, 
Nassir  Edin,  Olugbeig,  and  Busching  confound 
them  as  identical.*  Such  being  the  uncertainty 
connected  with  the  sites  of  these  Arab  tribes,  we 
the  less  hesitate  to  place  the  Hagarenes  of  the 
Psalm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edom,  Moab  and 
Ammon  in  the  situation,  which  was  in  Saul's  time 
occupied  bv  the  Hagarites,  *near  the  main  road 
whicn  led*  [or,  more  correctly,  in  the  belt  of 
country  which  stretched]  'from  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Euphrates'  (Smith's  Diet  of  Geog,  ^ 
s.  V.  Agrsei ;  see  also  Bochart,  Phaleg,  [ed.  Ville- 
mandy],  iv.  ii,  p.  225).  The  mention  both  of 
Ishmaelites  and  Hagarenes  in  this  Psalm  has  led  to 
the  opinion  that  they  are  separate  nations  here 
meant.  The  verse,  however  (7th  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible)  is  in  the  midst  of  a  poetic  parallelism^  in 
which  the  clauses  are  synonymotu  and  not  anti- 
thetic (comp.  w.  5-1 1 ),  so  that  if  ^  Edom  and  the 
Ishmaelites*  is  not  absolutely  identical  in  geogra- 
phical signification  with  *  Moab  and  the  Hagarenes^ 
there  is  at  least  a  poetical  identity  between  these 
two  groups  which  forbids  our  separating  them 
widely  from  each  other  in  any  sense  (for  the  dis- 
persed condition  of  the  Hagarenes,  see  also  Fuller, 
Misc,  Sacr.,  ii.  12). 

Combinations  marked  the  unrelenting  hostility 
of  their  neighbours  towards  the  Jews  to  a  very  late 
period.  One  of  these  is  mentioned  in  i  Maccab. 
v.,  as  dispersed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus.  *  The  chil- 
dren of  Bean'  (i»ioi  Ba/oy)  of  ver.  4  have  been  by 
Hitzig  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  our  Hagar- 
enes ;  there  is,  however,  no  other  ground  for  this 
opinion  than  their  vicinity  to  Edom  and  Ammon, 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  fit  in  with  any 
other  tribe  as  conveniently  as  with  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article  (see  J.  Olshausen,  die 
Psalmen^  p.  345)  • 

(3).  In  the  passage  from  Baruch  iii.  23,  we 
have  attributed  to  '  the  Agarenes'  qualities  of 
wisdom  for  which  the  Arabian  nation  has  been 
long  celebrated,  skill  in  proverbial  philosophy 
(Cf.  Freytag,  Arab.  Prov.^  tom.  iii.,  prsef.);  in 
this  accomplishment  they  have  associated  with 
them  *  the  merchants  of  Meran  and  of  Theman.' 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  site  of  Meran, 
which  some  have  placed  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
others  on  the  Red  Sea  ;  it  is  enough  to  observe  that 
their  mercantile  habits  gave  them  a  shrewdness  in 
practical  knowledge  which  rendered  them  worthy 
of  comparison  with  *  the  merchants  of  Theman'  or 
£dom.t    The  wisdom  of  these  is  expressly  men- 

*  Winer,  R»  W.  .ff.,  s.v.  Hagariter,  mentions  yet 

another  -^j.^-,  Hhadjar^  which,  though  slightly 

different  in  form,  might  be  written  much  like  our 
word  in  Hebrew,  fcO^n,  and  is  actually  identical 

with  it  in  the  Syriac  ^tpi  ( Assemanni,  Bibliath, 

Orient.,  iil  2.  753).  This  place  was  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hedjaz  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  main 
route  between  Damascus  and  Mecca. 

t  Forster  makes  these  Themanese  inhabitants  of 
the  maritime  Bahrain,  and  therefore  Hagarenes  (i. 
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tioned  in  Jcr.  xlix.  7  and  Obad,  ver.  8.  The 
Agaienes  of  this  passage  we  would  place  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  (see  i)  Gesenius  and  others  placed 
*  the  Hagarites  *  after  their  conquest  by  the  trans- 
jordanic  Israelites.  The  clause,  *  that  seek  wis- 
dom on  earth**  [that  is,  *  which  acquire  experience 
and  intelligence  from  intercourse  with  mankind'], 
seems  to  best  fall  in  with  the  habits  of  a  seafaring 
and  mercantile  race  (see  Fritzsche,  das  Buck 
Baruchf  p.  192  ;  and  Havemick,  whose  words  he 

2 notes  :   *  Hagareni    terram    quasi    perlustrantes 
icuntur,    quippe    mercatores   longe    celebcrrimi 
antiquissimis  jamjam  tempoiibus'). — P.  H. 

HAGGAI  (^an ;  Sept  and  Joseph,  ^kyyawt ; 

Jerome  and  Vulg.  Aggatu  or  Aggeus,  otherwise 
Haggaus),  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and 
the  Brst  of  the  three  who,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylpnian  exile,  prophesied  in 
Palestine.  Of  the  place  and  year  of  his  birth, 
his  descent,  and  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life, 
nothing  is  known  which  can  be  relied  on.  Some 
assert  that  he  was  bom  in  Babylon,  and  came  to 
Terusalem  when  C3rrus,  in  the  year  B.a  536,  al- 
lowed the  Jews  to  return  to  their  country  (2  Chion. 
xxxvi.  23  ;  Ezra  i.  |), — the  new  colony  consisting 
chiefly  of  people  belonging  \o  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  and  Levi,  with  a  few  from  other  tribes. 
[From  ch.  ii  2  Ewald  conjectures  that  Haggai 
may  have  been  of  the  number  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  former  temple ;  and  Havemick,  Keil,  and 
Bleek,  accept  this  as  not  improbable.]  The  more 
fabulous  traditions  of  Jewish  writers,  who  pass  him 
for  an  Assessor  of  the  Synagoga  AfagnUj  and 
enlaige  on  his  Uterary  avocations,  have  oeen  col- 
lected by  Carpasov  {JnirodufUo  in  Vi  T,  m.  p.  426). 
[Jeromp  {Comme/ii,  Qfi  Agg.  i)  says  that  some, 

resting  on  the  words  iTin^  *1K^  (i-  I3)»  ^'^^^ 
Haggai  to  have  been  really  an  angel  doketically 
incarnate.]  This  much  appears  from  his  prophe- 
cies, that  he  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the 
Persian  monarch  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  ascended 
the  throne  B.c.  521.  These  prophecies  are  com- 
prised in  a  book  of  two  chapters,  and  consist  of 
discourses  so  brief  and  summary  as  to  have  led  some 
German  theologians  to  suspect  that  they  have  not 
come  down  to  us  in  their  original  complete  form, 
but  are  only  an  epitome  (Eichhom,  EinUUung  in 
das  A.  T.  ii.  sec.  598 ;  Jahn,  Introductio  in  libros 
sacros  Vet.  Fetd.^  edit  2,  Viennae  1 814,  sec.  156). 
Their  object  genenUlv  is  to  urge  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  which  had  indeed  been  commenced 

303) ;  but  in  this  he  is  flagrantly  inconsistent  with 
his  own  good  canon  (L  291) ;  the  name  of  the  son 
of  Eliphaz  and  of  his  descendants  [the  Edomites] 
is  unifbimly  written  Teniae  in  the  original  Hebrew ; 
and  that  of  the  son  of  Ishmael  and  his  family  [the 
Hagarenes  or  Ishmaelites]  as  uniformly  Tema 
[MriUiout  the  n].* 

♦  The  LXX.,  oi  knj^wrrt^  -Hjw  v^ctv  oi  hrl 
rtfl  T^Tf,  is  surely  corrapt,  because  meaningless  : 
by  the  help  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  Syriac  it  has 
been  conjectured  by  some  (by  Havemick  and 
Fritzsche,  in  loc.^  for  mstance)  that  instead  of  ol  hrX 
we  should  read  r^r  he\  g.d.^  'the  wisdom  [or 
common  sense]  which  is  cognisant  of  the  earth — its 
men  and  manners  ;*  an  attainment  which  mercan- 
tile persons  acquire  better  than  all  else. 


as  early  as  ac.  535  (Ezra  iil  10),  bat  was  after- 
wards discontinued,  the  Samaritans  having  obtained 
an  edict  from  Uie  Persian  king  which  forbade 
further  procedure,  and  influential  Jews  pretending 
that  the  time  for  rebuilding  the  Temple  had  not 
arrived,  since  the  seventy  years  predicted  by  Jere- 
miah applied  to  the  Temple  also,  from  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  which  it  was  then  only  the 
sixty-eighth  year.  As  on  the  death  of  Psendo- 
Smerdis,  and  the  consequent  termination  of  his 
interdict,  the  Jews  still  continued  to  wait  for  the 
end  of  the  seventy  years,  and  were  only  engaged 
in  building  splendid  houses  for  themselves,  Haggai 
began  to  prophesy  in  the  second  year  of  Daiios, 
B.C  52a 

[In  the  LXX.  the  name  of  Haggai  occnis  along 
with  that  of  Zechariah  in  the  inscriptions  of  Ps. 
cxxxvii.,  cxly.-cxlviiL  ;  in  the  Vulg.  the  same  names 
are  prefixed  to  Ps.  cxi.  and  Ps.  cxlv. ;  and  in  the 
Syr.   they  are  prefixed  to  P&  cxxv.,   Ps.  czxvi., 
and  Ps.  cxlv.-odviii.     The  purport  of  this  is  not 
that  these  prophets  were  the  autnors  of  the  psalms 
in  question,  but  only  that  they  introduced  them 
into  the  service  of  the  Temple,  or  specially  adapted 
them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  at  the 
time,  or  themselves  conducted  the  chanting  of  them 
in  the  service.     This  last  view  is  favoured  by  the 
statement    of   the    Pseudo-Epiphanius    {De    P7/. 
Pivph.)^  that  Haggai  'hhnself  first  sung  a  Halle- 
lujah, whidi  is  interpreted  Praise  ye  the  Living 
God,  and  Amen,  which  is,  Be  it.  Be  it ;  wherefore, 
he  adds,  we  say  Hallelujah,  which  is,  the  hymn  ojf 
Haggai  and  Zechariah.'    The  writer  cannot  intend 
by  this  that  Haggai  and  Zechariah  introduced  the 
word  Hallelujah  into  the  Psalms  ;  he  can  only  mean 
that  in  singing  the  Hallelujah  Psalms  these  prophets 
in  some  way  took  the  lead  (Carpzov,  Introd.   in 
Ubb.  V.  71  iu  4,  28 ;  Hamaker,  Commentatio  in 
JJbellum  de  Vitis  Proph.  207.] 

His  first  discourse  (ch.  i.),  delivered  on  the  first 
day  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  mentioned,  fore- 
tells that  a  brighter  era  would  begin  as  soon  as 
Tehovah*s  house  was  rebuilt ;  and  a  notice  is  sub- 
loined,  stating  that  the  address  of  the  prophet  had 
been  effective,  the  people  having  resolved  on  re- 
suming the  restoration  of  the  Temple.  The  second 
discourse  (ch.  iu  1-9),  delivered  on  the  twenty-first 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  predicts  that  the  giory 
of  the  new  Temple  would  oe  greater  than  that  of 
Solomon*s,  and  shows  that  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained of  the  Second  Temple  not  equalling  the  first 
in  splendour,  since,  in  a  remarkable  political  revo- 
lution, thegifts  of  the  Gentiles  would  be  brought 
thither.  Tne  third  discourse  (ch.  il  10-19),  de- 
livered on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  refers  to  a  period  when  building  materials 
had  been  collected,  and  the  workmen  hiul  bc;g;iin  to 
put  them  together ;  for  which  a  commencement  of 
the  Divine  blessing  is  promised  The  fourth  and 
last  discourse  (ch.  li  20-23),  delivered  aho  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  is  exdu- 
sively  addressed  to  Zerabbabel,  the  political  ^ief 
of  the  new  Jewish  colony,  who,  it  appears,  hatl 
asked  for  an  explanation  regarding  the  great  poli- 
tical revolutions  which  Haggai  had  predicted  in 
his  second  discourse  :  it  coimorts  the  governor  by 
assuring  him  th^  vrould  not  take  place  very  soon, 
and  not  in  his  liietime.  The  style  of  die  diaoonxses 
of  Haggai  is  suitable  to  their  contents :  it  is  pa- 
thetic when  he  exhorts ;  it  is  vehement  when  he 
reproves ;  it  is  somewhat  elevated  when  he  treats  of 
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future  events ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  destitute  of 
a  poetical  colouring,  though  a  prophet  of  a  more 
vivid  imagination  would  have  depicted  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Second  Temple  in  brighter  hues.  One 
peculiarity  of  his  style  is  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  expressions ;  /.  ^.,  tVffV  1DK  n3  (L  2,  5, 
7).  iTliT  DM3  three  times  in  one  verse  (ii.  4),  with 
pin  three  times  in  the  same  veise,  and  fTTI  three 
times  also  in  one  verse  (I  14).  Eichhom  {Einlei- 
tung^  sec.  599)  attributes  these  repetitions  to  an 
attempt  at  ornament,  rendering  the  writer  disposed 
to  recw  freauently  to  a  favounte  expression.  The 
prophetical  discourses  of  Haggai^  Ht^SJ  ^^jil  HKUS, 
are  referred  to  in  the  O.  anoN.  T.  (Ezra  v.  i ;  vL 
14 ;  Heb.  xiL  26  ;  comp.  Hagg.  it  6,  7,  22).  In 
most  of  the  ancient  catalo^es  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  Haggai  is  not,  indeed,  men- 
tioned by  name;  but  as  th^  specify  Uie  twelve 
minor  prophets,  he  must  have  been  included  among 
them,  as  otherwise  their  number  would  not  be  full. 
Josephus,  mentioning  Haggai  and  Zechariah  [AnH- 
fuiiut,  XL  4.  5),  calls  them  Z^  wpo^njTat,—],  V.  H. 
[Cffmrnfftianet : — Abarbanel  (Heb.  cum  vers. 
Lat  a  J.  A.  Scherzio),  Lips.  1663  ;  Aben  Ezra 
(LaL  in  J.  G.  Abichti,  A/flf/.  Rabbinko-PhOoL  p. 
278,  where  also  at  p.  79  is  a  Latin  translation  of 
Abarbaners  comment.),  Melanchthon  [Qpp,  tom. 
it  p.  527) ;  Grynaeus,  Gen.  1581 ;  Mercer,  Par. 
1551 ;  Pilkington,  Lond.  ij6o;  Reynolds,  Lond. 
1649;  Hessian,  Lund.  1709;  Newcome,  Lond. 
1785,  Pontefr.  1809,  Lond.  1836;  Ackermann, 
Vien.  1830 ;  Hitzig,  Leipz.  1838 ;  Henderson, 
Lond.  1845.] 

HAGGERI  ^r^l\\  SepL  'A^o^f;  Alex.  'Aro/xit 
[Hagarite]. 

HAGGI,  prop.   Chaggi  ^\r\ ;  SepL  'Ayy^f ; 

Alex.  'A77e?f),  second  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16), 
and  head  of  the  Sept  or  family  of  the  Haggites 
OinHi  contracted  from  ^n ;  Num.  xxvi.  15). — ^t 

HAGGITH,  prop.  Chaggith  (n*|n  ;  festwe 

Gesen.,  bom  at  tke  Feast  of  Tabernacles^  Fiirst ; 
Sept.  'K-rtiQ ;  Alex.  #07^^,  'h^iBy  'k-rt^W)^  one 
of  David's  wives  and  the  mother  of  Adonljah 
(2  Sam.  iiu  4  ;  I  Kings  L  5,  1  x  ;  ii.  13  ;  i  Chron. 
iii.  2).    Her  son  was  bom  at  Hebron. — ^f 

'O.kOlOG^KVYiK,  Sacred  WriHngs,  The  word 
brfUrfpa^  is  first  found  in  Epiphanius  {Panarium^ 
p.  58),  who  used  it,  as  well  as  ypa^Ta,  to  denote 
the  third  division  of  the  Scriptures,  called  by  the 
Jews  D^SVO,  or  the  WrUitigs^  consisting  oi  five 
books  [Megilloth],  viz.,  the  three  poems  (DDK), 
Job,  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms,  and  the  two  books 
of  C hronides.    [Canon.  ] 

The  word  Hagiographa  is  once  used  by  Jerome 
in  a  peculiar  sense.  Speaking  of  Tobit,  he  asserts 
that  the  Tews,  cutting  off  this  book  from  the  cata- 
logue of  the  divine  Scriptures,  place  it  among 
those  t)ooks  which  they  call  Hagiographa,  And 
again,  of  Judith  he  says,  *  by  the  Jews  it  is  read 
among  the  Hagiographa,  whose  authority  is  not 
sufficient  to  confirm  debated  points;'  but,  as  in 
the  latter  instance,  the  greater  number  of  manu- 
scripts read  Apociypka^  which  is  doubtless  the 
true  reading,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  word 
Hagiograplui,  used  m  reference  to  the  book  of 
Tobit,  has  arisen  from  the  mistake  of  a  transcriber. 
The  two  words  were  in  the  middle  ages  frequently 


used  as  synonymous.  Hagiographa  has  been  also 
used  by  Christian  writers  as  synonymous  with  Holy 
Scripture.— W.  W. 

HAL     [Ai.] 

HAI  OKH)  or  H AJ A  (K^KH),  Gaon  r  Sherira 
Gaon,  was  the  last  rector  of  the  renowned  oolite 
at  Pumbadita  in  Babylon.  This  celebrated  Tal- 
mudist,  jurist,  poet,  and  commentator,  was  bom 
at  Pumbadita  A.D.  969,  and  displayed  at  a  very 
early  period  such  extraordinary  talents  that  he 
was  made  president  of  the  College  of  Law  (3K 
p  n^3)  at  Pumbadita,  at  the  age  of  18  (in  987), 
at  20  (in  989)  he  was  co-gaon  with  his  fiither,  and 
at  30  (in  the  year  999)  was  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  sole  gaon,  /.  ^.,  spiritual  head  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Babylon.  The  liberality  of  mind 
and  frankness  which  he  manifested  in  his  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture  have  hardly  ever  been  surpassed. 
When  discussing  in  his  academical  lectures  a  difficult 
passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  not  being  able  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  explanation,  this  spiritual  head 
of  the  svnagogue  sent  to  his  friend  Mar-Eliah,  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Eastern  Church  at  Bagdad, 
to  ask  what  he  had  learned  about  it ;  and  when 
Mazliach  Ibn  Al-Bazak,  judge  of  Sicily,  one  of  the 
audience  who  had  come  to  amass  Talmudic  lore 
at  the  renowned  college  at  Pumbadita,  expressed 
his  amazement  at  such  a  proceeding,  Hai  demon- 
stated  to  him  that  according  to  the  Talmud  every 
man  is  bound  to  leara  tmth  from  any  one  (comp. 
Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature^  Longman,  1857, 
pp.  78,  125).  His  exposition  of  the  celebrated 
declaration  in  the  Talmud  about  Job  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Biblical  student,  *  R.  Hai  writes  in 
his  Theological  Decisions^  says  Joshua  Ibn  Shoeib 
(niErn,  Cracow  1570,  p.  77),  *  that  Job  has  actu- 
ally existed,  and  that  no  one  [among  Israel]  has  ever 

doubted  it  When  it  is  svd  in  the  Talmud  K^  nVK 

iTn  hftrO  K^K  fcnna  K^  HNT  Baba  Bathra  15  a;* 
the  meaning  is  that  he  is  to  be  an  example  to  all  the 
children  of  men,  who  are  to  act  as  he  aid,  and  are, 
like  him,  to  confide  in  God,  who  will  recompence 
their  losses  and  turn  their  chastisements  into  bless- 
ings.    Hai,  moreover,  says  that  in  their  copies  of 

the  Talmud  the  reading  actually  is  K/1  H^H  K/ 

^ymh  Kfv  fcTDJ,  and  not  iTH  ^iffO,  for  Job  did 
exist,  as  is  evident  from  Ezek.  xiv.  i|.' 

Passing  by  his  extraordinary  productions  con- 
nected with  the  Talmud  and  his  Theological  Deci- 
sions^ which  more  or  less  also  explain  the  legal 
portion  of  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  specify  nis 
labours  which  directly  bear  upon  the  Bible  and  its 
language. 

Hai  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  which 
have  not  as  yet  come  to  li^ht  We  have,  however, 
fragments  of  them  given  m  the  exegetical  and  lexi- 
cal works  of  Rashi  (on  Judg.  iv.  19  ;  Hos.  iiu  4), 
Ibn  Ezra  (Deut  xxxiu  3^  ;  Is.  xlvi.  8 ;  Amos  v. 
22  ;  Ps.  Iviii  10 ;  Job.  iv.  15 ;  vi.  10 ;  xiil  27  ; 
xxi.  32),  and  Kimchi  (Is.  y.  5  ;  xxxviil  14 ;  Jer.  xiL 

6  ;  Exek.  xix.  10) ;  Lexicon  under  Art  C^fiOt  PriK 

*  The  passage  also  occurs  in  the  Jerusalem  Tal 
mud  Sola  15  a,  where,  however,  the  reading  is  3VK 

Wr6  TnP  win  r\>r\  t6  Jof^  neither  did  nor  will 
exist 
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•uy.  np3.  I'm,  wfe,  mo,  Toa  xia  cnx  pi^a, 

'Iffe't  DOlS'f  *iy%  TIB,  IjnP,  and  the  supplement 
on  the  Aramaean  expressions  and  feOlfn,  p.  417, 
*^\  ed.  Biesenthal  et  Lebracht 

He  also  wrote  a  Hebrew  Lexicon  in  Arabic, 

called  ^Kn7K,  which  Ibn  Ezra,  who  had  it  before 
him  when  he  wrote  his  granmiatical  treatise  en- 
titled D^^YIKD,  calls  IDMOn,  and  describes  as  VCO 

^DV  Tvai  noan,  /ul/  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in 
beauty.  This  work,  too,  has  not  as  yet  come  to 
light  From  the  fragments  of  his  works  as  given 
by  the  above-mentioned  commentators,  we  see  that 
Hai  was  a  liberal  and  impartial  interpreter  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  he  resorted  to  the 
Koran  and  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Moham- 
medans for  aid  to  settle  the  meaning  of  archaic 
expressions  and  peculiar  phrases  in  the  Bible.  If 
we  bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  Jews  throughout  Babylon  and  else- 
where, who  called  him  by  the  distinguished  title 

•  the  Father  of  IsraeT  (^B^  SK),  the  salutary  in- 
fluence which  this  liberal  example  of  Hai  must 
have  exercised  upon  the  development  of  Biblical 
exegesis  will  easily  be  understood.  Hai  died  28th 
March  1038,  after  holding  the  highest  office  among 
the  Jews  for  39  years.  Comp.  Rapaport's  mas- 
terly Bio^aphy  of  Hai^  Btkkure  Ha-lttim^  x. 
79-95  ;  XL  90-92  ;  Fiirst,  Bibtiotheca  Judaica^  i. 
355-358 ;  Steinschneider,  Catal.  Ubr,  Hebr,  in 
Btbliotheca  Bodleiana,  1026- 1030;  Graetz,  Ge- 
schichteder  Juden^  vL  6-13  ;  Geiger,  Judische  Zeit- 
schrift  fUr  Wissenschafty  ete,^  Breslau  1862,  206- 
217;  312-314. — ^C.  D.  G. 

HAIR  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  in  scarcely  anything  has  the  caprice  of  fashion 
been  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  various 
forms  which  the  taste  of  different  countries  and 
ages  has  prescribed  for  disposing  of  this  natural 
covering  of  the  head.  The  Greeks  let  their  hair 
grow  to  a  great  length,  and  their  natural  fond- 
ness for  this  attribute  of  beauty  has  been  perpetu- 
ated not  only  by  the  frequently  recurring  epithet 
of  Homer,  KCLfniKOfidiainres,  as  descriptive  of  the 
*Axatof,  but  by  the  circumstance  of  the  poets  and 
artists  of  that  ancient  people  representing  even  the 
gods  themselves  with  long  hair.  The  early  Egyp- 
tians, again,  who  were  proverbial  for  their  habits 
of  cleanliness,  removed  the  hair  as  an  incumbrance, 
and  the  almost  unavoidable  occasion  of  sordid 
and  offensive  n^ligence.  They  shaved  even  the 
heads  of  young  children,  leaving  only  certain  locks, 
as  an  emblem  of  youth,  on  the  front,  the  back,  and 
the  sides.  In  the  case  of  royal  children  those  on 
the  sides  were  covered  and  enclosed  in  a  bag, 
which  hung  down  conspicuously  as  a  bodge  of 
princely  rank.  All  classes  amongst  that  people, 
not  excepting  the  slaves  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  were  required  to  submit  to  the  tonsure 
(Gen.  xlL  14);  and  yet,  what  was  remarkable  in 
the  inhabitants  of  a  hot  climate,  while  they  re- 
moved their  natural  hair,  they  were  accustomed  to 
wear  wigs,  which  were  so  constructed  that  '  they 
far  surpassed,'  says  Wilkinson,  *  the  comfort  and 
coolness  of  the  modem  turban,  the  reticulated  tex- 
ture of  the  groimd-work  on  which  the  hair  was  fas- 
tened allowing  the  heat  of  the  head  to  escape, 
wliile  the  hair  effectually  protected  it  from  the  sun 
{j4nc.  EgyptiaPUy   iii  354).     Different   from   the 


custom  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptiajas,  that 
of  the  Hebrews  was  to  wear  their  hair  generally 
short,  and  to  check  its  growth  by  the  application  ii 
scissors  only.     The  priests  at  their  mauguraUon 
shaved  off  all  their  hair,  and  when  on  actual  duty 
at  the  temple,  were  in  the  habit,  it  is  said,  of  cut- 
ting it  every  fortnight     The  only  exceptions  to 
this  prevailing  foshion  are  found  in  the  Nazarites 
(Num.  VL  5),  whose  hair,  from  religious  duty,  was 
not  to  be  cropped  during  the  term  of  their  vow  ; 
of  young  persons  who,  during  their  minority,  al- 
lowed their  hair  to  hang  down  in  luxuriant  ringlets 
on  their  shoulders ;  of  such  effeminate  persons  as 
Absalom  (2  Sam.   xiv.   26);   and  of  Soloinon*s 
horse-guards,  whose  vanity  affected  a  puerile  ex- 
travagance, and  who  strewed  their  heads  every  day 
with  particles  of  gold-dust  (Joseph.  ^xi//(^.  viil  7.  3). 
Although  the  Hebrews  wore  their  hair  short,  they 
were  great  admirers  of  strong  and  thickset  locks  ; 
and  so  high  a  value  did  they  set  on  the  possession 
of  a  good  Dead  of  hair,  that  they  deprecated  nothing 
so  much  as  baldness ;  to  which,  mdeed,  so  great 
ignominy  was  attached  that,  whether  a  man  was 
destitute  of  hair  or  not,  bald-head  became  a  gene- 
ral term  expressive  of  deep  and  malignant  contemptt 
(2  Kings  ii.  23).     [Baldness.]    To  prevent   or 
remedy  this  defect  they  seem,  at  an  early  period,  to 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  art,  not 
only  for  beautifying  the  hair,  but  increasing  its 
thickness,  while  the  heads  of  the   priests    were 
anointed  with  an  unguent  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the 
ingredients  of  which,  Mrith  their  various  propor- 
tions  were  prescribed  by  divine  authority,  and  the 
composition  of  which  the  people  were  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  attempting  to  imitate 
(Exod.   XXX.   32,   ff.)      This  custom   spread    till 
anointing  the  hair  of  the  head  became  a  general 
mark  of  gentility  and  an  essential  part  of  the  daily 
toilet  (Ps.  xxiiL  5;  xlv.  7;  B^ocles.  ix.  8;  Mark 
™»  3) ;  the  usual  cosmetics  employed  consisting  of 
the  best  oil  of  olives  mingled  with  spices,  a  decoc- 
tion of  parslev-seed  in  wine,  and  more  rarely  of 
spikenard.     The  prevailing  colour  of  hair  among 
the  Hebrews  was  dark;  'k>cks  bushy  and  black  as 
a  raven,'  being  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
bridegroom  as  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  mature 
manhood  (Sol  Song,  v.   ii).     Hence  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  man  with  a  snow-white  head  in  a 
company  of  yoimger  Jews,  all  whose  heads,  like 
those  of  other  Eastern  people,  were  jet  black — a 
most  conspicuous  object — ^is  beautifully  compared 
to  an  almond-tree,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  is  in  full  blossom,  while  all  the  others  are 
dark  and  leafless  (Eccles.  xii.  5).     Red  hair,  how- 
ever, occasionally  appeared,  and  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  ornamental  rather  than  otherwise. 
The  word  ^JIDIK,  Admoni^  rendered  in  the  A.V. 
'of  a  ruddy  complexion,*  properly  means    red- 
haired.     It  would  thtite  ^pear  that  £saa   (Gen. 
XXV.  25)  and  David  (i  dam.  xvL   12;  xvu.   42) 
were  red-haired.     Red  hair  is  so  uncommon  in  the 
East,  that  it  forms  a  particular  distinction,  as  in 
the  Scriptural  instances ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
known, especially  in  mountainous  countries.     Tlie 
writer  has  observed  it  in  Persia  repeatedly,  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  fresh  complexion.     Such 
hair  and  complexion  together  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  beauty  among  the  Jews.     The  per- 
sonal characters  of  Esau  and  David  appear  to  agree 
well  with  the  temperament  which  red  hair  usually 
indicates.     A  story  is  told  of  Herod,  that  in  order 
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to  conceal  his  advanced  age,  he  used  secretly  to  dye 
his  gray  locks  with  a  dark  pigment  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xvi.  8.  i) ;  and  although  the  anecdote  was  probably 
an  unfounded  calumny  on  that  prince,  yet  that  it  was 
customary  with  many  of  his  Roman  contemporaries 
to  employ  artificial  means  for  changing  or  disguis- 
ing the  silver  hue  of  age,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  works  of  Martial  and  other  satirical  poets. 
From  Rome  the  fashion  spread  into  Greece  and 
other  provinces,  and  it  appears  that  the  members 
of  the  church  of  Corinth  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
captivated  by  the  prevailing  taste,  some  Christians 
bemg  evidently  in  the  «re  of  the  Apostle,  who  had 
attracted  attention  by  the  cherished  and  womanly 
decoration  of  their  hair  (i  Cor.  xi.  14-16).  To 
them  the  letter  of  Paul  was  intended  to  administer 
a  timely  reproof  for  allowing  themselves  to  fall  in 
with  a  style  of  manners  which,  by  confounding  the 
distinctions  of  the  sexes,  threatened  a  baneful  in- 
fluence on  good  morals ;  and  that  not  only  the 
Christian  converts  in  that  dty,  but  the  primitive 
chiu-ch  generally,  were  led  by  this  admonition  to 
adopt  dmpler  habits,  is  evident  from  the  remark- 
able fact  tnat  a  criminal,  who  came  to  trial  under 
the  assumed  character  of  a  Christian,  was  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  be  an  impostor 
by  the  luxuriant  and  frizzled  appearance  of  his  hair 
(Tertullian,  ApoL;  Fleury.ZesAfarursd^s  Chritims), 

With  regard  to  women,  the  possession  of  long  and 
luxuriant  hair  is  allowed  by  Faul  to  be  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  the  sex — a  graceful  and  modest 
covering  provided  by  nature;  and  yet  the  same 
Apostle  elsewhere  (1  Tim.  ii.  9)  concurs  with 
Peter  (i  Pet.  iil  3)  in  guarding  women  pro- 
fessing godliness  against  the  pride  and  passionate 
fondness  often  displayed  in  the  elaborate  decora- 
tions of  the  head-dr^  As  the  hair  was  pre-emi- 
nently the  •  instrument  of  their  pride'  (Ezek.  xvi. 
39,  maigin),  all  the  resources  of  ingenuity  and  art 
were  exhausted  to  set  it  off  to  advantage  and  load 
it  with  the  most  dazzling  finery ;  and  many  when 
thw  died  caused  their  longest  locks  to  be  cut  off, 
and  placed  separately  in  an  urn,  to  be  deposited  in 
their  tomb  as  the  most  precious  and  valued  relics. 
In  the  daily  use  of  cosmetics  they  bestowed  the 
most  astonishing  pains  in  arranging  their  long  hair ; 
sometimes  twisting  it  round  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  where,  and  at  the  temples,  by  the  aid  of 
gum,  which  they  knew  as  well  as  the  modem 
belles,  they  wrought  it  into  a  variety  of  elegant  and 
fiinciful  devices — figures  of  coronets,  harps,  wreaths, 
diadems,  emblems  of  public  temples  and  con- 
quered cities,  being  formed  by  the  mirnic  skill  of 
the  ancient  friseur ;  or  else,  plaiting  it  into  an  in- 
credible number  of  tresses  which  hung  do\ni  the 
back,  and  which,  when  necessary,  were  lengthened 
by  ribbons  so  as  to  reach  to  the  ground,  and  were 
kept  at  full  stretch  by  the  weight  of  various  wreaths 
of  pearls  and  gold  fastened  at  intervals  down  to 
the  extremity.  From  some  Syrian  coins  in  his 
possession  Hartmann  {Die  I/ebraerinam  Puiatiske) 
has  given  this  description  of  the  style  of  the  He- 
brew coiffure ;  and  many  ancient  busts  and  por- 
traits which  have  been  discovered  exhibit  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  Eastern  ladies  in  the 
present  day,  as  to  shew  that  the  same  elaborate 
and  gorgeous  disposition  of  their  hair  has  been  the 
pride  of  Oriental  females  in  every  age. 

[As  illustrative  of  the  above  remarks  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  seven  locks  in  which  Samson's 
hair  was  arranged,  these  being  probably  plaits  ijito 


which  his  hair  was  divided.  This  also  is  probably 
what  Josephus  intends  in  the  description  he  gives 
of  the  style  in  which  Herod  dressed  his  hair  when 
called  in  his  youth  before  the  Sanhedrim  ;  he  ap- 
peared T^v  jce0aX^F  KCKOCfirifUpos  rj  awBicci  r^t 
Kbtttii  (Antiq.  xiv.  9.  4).  When  Judith  was  about 
to  go  to  the  camp  of  Holofemes  Zih-a^e  rds 
rplxcLt  *she  braided  her  hair'  (A.  V.)  On  the 
Assyrian  monuments  figures  appear  with  the  hair 
parted  into  several  bands  or  plaits,  and  curled  at 
the  extremities,  but  whether  the  hair  in  these  is 
natural  or  artificial  remains  matter  of  doubt. 
Writing  of  the  Turkish  ladies.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  says,  '  The  hair  hangs  at  its  full  length 
behind,  divided  into  tresses,  braided  with  pearl  or 
ribbon,  which  is  always  in  great  quantity.  .  .  , 
In  one  lady's  head,'  she  adds,  *  I  have  counted  a 
hundred  and  ten  of  these  tresses,  all  natural' 
[Letters^  etc.,  edited  by  Lord  Whamcliffe,  i.  372). 
This  style  of  dressing  the  hair,' and  the  practice  of 
fixing  pearls  or  ornaments  of  precious  stones  or 
metms  in  the  hair,  is  referred  to  by  St.  Paid  and  St 
Peter  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided  by  Christian  women 
(i  Tim.  il  9;  I  Peter  iii.  3),  partly  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  undue  cost  of  such  modes  of  dressing 
the  hair,  partly  also  because  the  practice  was  asso- 
ciated witn  usages  not  compatible  with  true  female 
modesty  (comp.  with  the  vKiyitaTa  of  the  one 
apostle  and  the  iiiv\oK^  of  the  other,  the  xc/)/tXo- 
KCii  iraipucal  twp  rptx^v  of  Clem.  Alex.  Padag  iil 
11).  It  is  to  this  style  of  dressing  the  hair  that 
Isaiah  seems  to  allude  under  the  expression  ni^$[D 

X\^6^    (iii.    24)     'well-set    hair'    A.V.,    rather 

'braided  hair,'  /.ft,  *hair  artificially  made  up  into 
braids  and  interwoven,  and  stiffened  with  ribbands 
and  other  materials'  (Henderson,  in  /ac.)  In  the 
Song  of  Songs  are  various  allusions  to  modes  of 

dressing  the  hair.  Thus  (ch.  v.  1 1)  we  have  D^^n^Hi 

flawing^  waving  locks^  from  h/T\  to  vibrate  (Sept. 
kXiiran. ;  Vulg.  eiatha  palmarum) ;  in  vii.  6  we 
have  D^Dm  =  locks  arranged  in  rows  like  channels 

by  which  water  is  conveyed  (A.V.  'galleries,'  by 
mistake  [Gallery])  ;  and  in  the  same  verse  nTi 
(*  hair,'  A.  V.)  means  hanging  tresses  (Sept  TXbKiop, 
Syr.  "^O^m  intorsiones,  cincinnt)^  from  riTl  to  hang 

down,   be  pendulous;   comp.    Ar.  <u!lj,  dalya^ 

the  pendulous  filaments  at  the  top  of  the  lofty 
palm.     Whether  MDV  (iv.   I,  3  ;  vl  7)   and  pjg 

(iv.  9)  refer  to  the  hair  is  doubtful ;  the  former 
probably  means  veil,  and  the  latter  necklace.  In 
Ezek.  viii.   3  the  word  H^V  occurs,  denoting  a 

lock,  perhaps  a  forelock,  curling  roimd  the  fore- 
head like  a  flower  (}^X). 

In  the  Talmud  frequent  references  are  made  to 
women  who  were  professional  hair-dressers  for 
their  own  sex,  and  the  name  applied  to  whom 

was  n^^3  'femina  gnara  alere  crines'  (Maimon. 
in  Tr.  Shabbath  x.  6 ;  comp.  also  Wagenseil.  Sota  p. 

137 ;  Jahn,  Archaol.  P.  i.  vol.  2,  p.  1 14).  As  nTf13 

is  formed  from  7l3,  to  tioine  ox  plait,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  principal  duty  of  these  artistes 
was  to  plait  the  hair  into  locks  or  arrange  it  in 
tresses.] 
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From  the  great  value  attached  to  a  profuse  head 
of  hair  arose  a  variety  of  supeistitious  and  emble- 
matic observances,  such  as  shaving  parts  of  the 
head,  or  cropping  it  in  a  i>articular  form  ;  parents 
dedicating  the  nair  of  infants  (Tertullian,  Di 
Anima)  to  the  gods;  young  women  theirs  at  their 
marriage;  warriors  after  a  successfid  campaign ; 
sailors  after  deliverance  from  a  storm ;  hanging  it 
up  on  consecrated  trees,  or  depositing  it  in  temples ; 
burying  it  in  the  tomb  of  friends,  as  Achilles  aid  at 
the  funeral  of  Patrodus ;  besides  shaving,  cutting 
ofl^  or  plucldng  it  out,  as  some  people  did ;  or  al- 
lowing it  to  grow  in  sordid  negligence^  as  was  the 
practice  with  others,  according  as  the  calami^  that 
Isefel  them  was  common  or  extraordinary,  and  their 
grief  was  mild  or  violent 

Various  metaphorical  allusions  are  made  to  hur 
by  the  sacred  writers,  especially  the  prophets. 
*  Cutting  off  the  hair'  is  a  figure  used  to  denote 
the  entire  destruction  of  a  people  b^  the  righteous 
retributions  of  Providence  (Is.  vu.  flo).  'Gray 
haiis  here  and  there  on  Ephraim'  portended  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Hos.  vil 
9).  '  Hair  as  the  hair  of  women'  forms  part  of 
the  description  of  the  Apocalyptic  locusts,  and  his- 
torically floints,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  prevailing 
head-dress  of  the  Saracens,  as  well  as  tne  volup- 
tuous effeminacy  of  the  Antichristian  clergv  (Rev. 
ix.  8).  And  finally,  '  hair  white  as'  wooP  was  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the  glorified 
Redeemer,  emblematic  of^me  majesty  and  wisdom 
that  belong  to  him  (Rev.  i.  14). — J.  K. 

HAKKOZ  Oipn,  Haqqots  ;  SepL  6  K6t ;  Alex. 

'Airiri^r),  a  priest  who  was  set  over  the  seventh  of 
the  courses  m  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  by  David 
(i  ChrorL  xxiv.  10).  The  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
raises  the  question  whether  the  tl  here  is  not  the 
definite  article,  in  which  case  the  name  would  be 
Qots  or  JCoM,  The  same  word  occurs  Elzra  ii.  61 ; 
Neh.  iiL  4,  21  ;  vii.  63 ;  where  the  A.  V.  gives 
simply  Koz.  That  there  was  a  priestly  family 
bearing  tliis  name  we  learn  firom  I  ChroiL  iv. 
8.— t 

HALACHA.    [MiDRASH.] 

HALAH(n^n;  Sept 'AXo^  and  XaVi).  One  of 

• 

those  places  in  Assyria  in  which  Tiglath-pileser 
placed  the  captive  Israelites  : — *  In  the  nintn  year 
of  Hoshea  the  King  of  Assyria  took  Samaria,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them 
in  //aloA,  and  in  Habor,  the  river  of  Gozan,'  etc. 
(2  Kings  xviL  6 ;  xviil  1 1  ;  I  Chron.  v.  26).  The 
position  of  Halah  has  been  disputed  Ptolemy 
mentions  Ccdacene^  a  province  of  northern  Ass3rria 
{Gcogr.  vL  I),  which  Bochart  would  identify  with 
Halah  (Opp.  L  194).  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
place  which  Strabo  odls  Calachene^  and  describes 
as  embracing  a  section  of  the  great  plain  of  the 
Tigris  around  Nineveh  (xvL  i).  The  name  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  very  ancient  dty  of  Calah^ 
whose  site  is  now  marked  by  the  mounds  of  Kalah 
Sheigat  [Calah].    This  city,  however,  is  distinct, 

as  the  name  would  indicate  (rPTI,  ffahh  ;  rv3, 
CaJah),  firom  Halah.  Ptolemy  mentions  another 
province  in  Mesopotamia,  beside  Gausanitis  {Gosan), 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  true  Halah  (Geogr,  v. 
18).  It  lay  alon^  the  banks  of  the  upper  KhabAr, 
extending  from  its  source  at  Ras  el*Ain,  to  its 


junction  with  the  Jerujer.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  one  of  the  mounds,  marking  the  site  of  an 
ancient  dty,  on  the  side  of  this  river,  bears  the 
name  of  Kalah,  Here,  as  in  most  other  places 
in  central  and  western  Asia,  we  find  the  prime- 
val name  dinging  to  the  ruins  of  a  primeval  dty. 
Halah,  Habor,  and  Gozan  were  situated  dose  to- 
gether on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Rawlin- 
son,  Andeni  Monarchies^  i  246 ;  Layard^  Ninaxh 
and  Babylon^  312,  note).— J.  L.  P. 

HALAK,  The  Mount  (p^HH  inn;  Sept  tfpot 
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'AXdic,  and  rdb  XeXx^)*  This  name  is  applied  to  a 
mountain  on  the  southern  border  of  Palestine,  ap- 
parently on  account  of  its  ban  or  bald  aspect  It 
IS  used  by  Joshua,  as  Beersheba  was  used  by  later 
writers,  to  mark  the  southern  limit  of  the  country — 
*So  Joshua  took  all  that  land  .  .  .  From  the 
Mount  Hdlah^  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto 
Baal-gad  in  the  vallejr  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount 
Hermon'  (xL  17 ;  xiL  7).  The  situation  of  the 
mountain  is  here  pretty  definitdy  indicated.  It 
adjoins  Edom,  and  lay  on  the  southern  border  of 
Palestine ;  it  must,  consequently,  have  been  in,  or 
very  near,  the  great  vall^of  the  Araboh.     The 

expression,  *  that  goeth  up  to  Seir*  (l^yc^  nTJTI),  is 
worthy  of  note.  Sdr  is  the  mountainous  provmce 
of  Edom  [Seir]  ;  and  Mount  Halak  would  seem 
to  have  been  connected  vrith  it,  as  if  running  up 
towards  it,  or  joining  it  to  a  lower  district  About 
ten  miles  souUi  of  me  Dead  Sea  a  line  of  naked 
white  diffs,  varying  in  height  from  50  to  150  feet, 
runs  completely  across  the  Arabah.  As  seen  from 
the  north  the  diffs  resemble  a  ridge  of  hills  (and 
in  this  aspect  the  word  in  may  be  legitimately  ap- 
plied to  tnem)  shutting  in  the  deep  valley,  and  con- 
necting the  mountain  chain  on  the  west  with  the 
mountains  of  Seir  on  the  east.  It  is  doubtless  this 
ridge  which  is  referred  to  in  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  4,  and 
Io£.  XV.  2,  3,  under  the  name  '  Ascent  of  Akrab- 
bim,'  and  as  marking  the  south-eastern  border  of 
Judah  ;  and  it  might  well  be  called  the  bald  moun- 
tain^ which  ascends  to  Seir.  It  was  also  a  natural 
landmark  for  the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine, 
as  it  is  near  Kedesh-bamea  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  northern  ridge  of  Edom  on  the  other.  To  this 
ridge  bounding  the  land  in  the  great  valley  oo  the 
south,  is  very  appropriately  opposed,  on  the  north, 
'  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  L^non^  {Keil on  Joshua^ 
XL  17).  The  dif&,  and  the  scenery  of  the  sur- 
rounding region,  are  minutely  described  by  Robin- 
son (Btb,  Bes,,  il  pp.  113,  116,  120).— J.  L.  P. 

HALDANE,  Robert,  Esq.,  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  religion,  and  to  Biblical  and  theological  studies. 
He  was  bom  in  London  28th  Feb.  1764,  and  died 
at  Edinburgh  12th  Dec  1842.  Having  resolved 
to  establish  a  mission  for  preadring  the  Gospel  m 
Bengal,  he  sold  his  paternal  estate  of  Airthrey, 
near  Stiriing,  intending  to  employ  the  proceeds  in 
furthering  this  scheme ;  but  obstades  naving  been 
put  in  his  way  l^  the  Government  of  the  day,  he 
rdinquished  tne  attempt,  and  resolved  to  employ 
his  efforts  and  resources  in  evangdistic  labours  at 
home.  These  he  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in 
Scotland,  aided  by  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  A.  Haldane, 
and  a  band  of  devoted  men  of  like  mind,  some  o( 
whom  had  been  clergymen  of  the  national  Church. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himself  in  the  same  way  in 
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the  south  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  to  him 
instrumentally  the  revival  of  religion  in  these  parts 
is  primarily  and  chiefly  due.  When  at  Geneva 
he  deUvered  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  French,  and  these  he  subsequently  published  (2 
vols.  Paris,  1819).  This  was  the  commencement 
of  a  work  which  occupied  much  of  his  time  and 
thought  in  his  later  years,  and  which  he  at  length 
issued,  in  its  completed  form,  in  1842,  under  the 
tide  Exposition  oftheEpisUe  to  the  Romans^  3  vols., 
3d  edit.  He  published  also  Evidetues  and  Autho- 
rity of  Divini  Revdation^  2  vols.  8vo,  1 834;  3d 
edition,  3  vols.  i2mo,  1843;  besides  many  contro- 
versial pamphlets  and  books.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
vigorous  intellect,  with  great  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, power  of  reasoning,  and  force  of  expression. 
His  exposition  of  the  Romans  is  a  masterly  work. 
It  is  to  be  viewed  rather  as  a  theolc^cal  than  as  a 
philological  or  strictly  exegetical  commentary ;  but 
so  viewed,  it  nuiy  be  pronounced  a  work  of  the 
highest  order.  The  author's  stringent  Calvinism 
is  somewhat  too  fordbly  enunciated,  and  an  occa- 
sional air  of  dogmatism  pervades  the  work;  but 
most  competent  readers  will,  we  feel  persuaded, 
confess  that  after  perusing  it  they  understand,  as 
they  never  did  before,  the  train  of  the  Apostle's 
thought  and  reasoning  in  that  epistle.  The  work 
has  been  translated  into  French  and  German.  His 
brother,  Mr.  J.  A.  Haldane,  also  published  an 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians^  1 848; 
and  since  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Feb.  185 1, 
an  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  from  his 
pen,  has  appeared.  Neither  of  these  works  approach 
m  ability  the  Exposition  of  the  Romans  by  the 
older  brother.  The  two  brothers  were  somewhat 
differently  endowed ;  but  no  two  men  have  left  a 
deeper  mark  on  the  religious  character  of  their  age, 
both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  than  have  they. 
{Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  R.  Haldane  of  Airthrey 
and  his  brother^  y.  A,  Haldane^  by  Alexander  Hal- 
dane, Esq.,  1852). — W.  L.  A. 

HALES,  Wm.,  A.m.,  and  afterwards  D.D.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  also 
sometime  Fellow,  as  well  as  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  University,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  died  a.d.  183 i,  at 
his  Rectory  of  Killesandra,  in  the  county  of  Cavan, 
and  diocese  of  Kilmore,  Ireland.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar  of  very  various  learning.  His 
earlier  publications  related  almost  entirely  to  ma- 
thematical science  and  were  written  in  Latin ; 
among  them  occur,  ^  Sofiorum  doctrina  ex  New- 
toni  scriptis^  and  ^Demotibus  planetarum  secundum 
theoriam  Newtonianam  DissertatioJ*  Besides  these 
he  was  the  author  of  sundry  works  connected  more 
or  less  with  religious  politics,  such  as  a  Treatise 
On  the  Political  Influence  of  the  Fop^s  Suprenuicy, 
In  the  year  1807,  he  issued  his  Prospectus  of  an 
analysis  of  Ancient  Chronology y  the  harbinger  of  a 
work  which  he  had  been  some  time  preparing,  and 
for  the  reputation  of  wliich  he  deserves  a  place  in 
this  Biblical  Cyclopeedia.  In  the  interim,  how- 
ever, between  the  issuing  of  this  prospectus  and 
the  appearance  of  the  work  itself.  Dr.  Hales,  in 
the  year  1808,  published  his  Dissertations  on  the 
principal  Prophecies  respecting  the  dhnne  and  human 
chataeter  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  The  next  year 
appeared  the  first  instalment,  in  a  4to  volume,  of 
his  New  Ancdysis  of  Chronology ;  vols.  iL,  iiL,  and 
iv.,  completing  the  work,  were  published  respec- 


tively in  the  years  181 1,  1812,  and  18x4.  A  re- 
vised and  corrected  edition  of  this  elaborate  treatise 
was  published  in  the  year  1830,  in  four  volumes  8vo. 
Dr.  Hales*  system  is  a  revision  of  the  longer  Bib- 
lical chronology,  based  upon  the  Septuagint,  in 
opposition  to  the  usually  received  system  01  Arch- 
bishop Ussher,  which  was  founded  upon  the  Maso- 
retic  text  In  accomplishing  his  scheme  the  author 
relied  with  greater  confidence  than  is  deemed  safe,  on 
the  aid  of  Josephus,  many  of  whose  leading  dates, 
adulterated  as  he  thought  by  early  editors,  in  order 
to  make  them  correspond  with  the  Jewish  system, 
he  corrected  and  modified.  On  the  precarious 
ground  of  this  part  of  Dr.  Hales*  labours  the 
reader  will  find  more  information  in  vol.  i.  pp.  508, 
509,  of  the  present  work.  Extravagant  commenda- 
tion has  been  bestowed  on  Hales*  Analysis  (see 
Dr.  A.  Clark*s  Commentary  [Introd.];  Home's 
Introduction  [ed.  9]  vol.  v.  p.  465 ;  Watt's  Biblio- 
theca  Brilan,  i.  4570).  Inherent  defects,  however, 
arising  from  the  author's  system,  as  well  as  the 
changes  which  subsequent  discoveries  have  occa* 
sioned  in  chronological  literature,  have  consider- 
ably modified  critical  opinions  respecting  the  great 
work  of  Dr.  Hales.  Its  title  in  full  runs  thus — ^A 
new  Analysis  of  Chronology  and  Geography ,  History 
and Pfvphecy,  inwhidi.  their  elements  are  attempted 
to  be  explained,  harmonized,  and  vindicated  upon 
scriptural  and  scientific  principles ;  tending  to  re- 
move the  imperfection  and  discordance  of  preced- 
ing systems,  and  to  obviate  the  cavils  of  sceptics, 
Jews,  and  infidels.'  It  is  in  the  evolution  of  this 
ambitious  complexity  of  purpose,  that  the  author's 
work  is  most  valuable  to  the  general  student ;  for 
using  all  the  resources  of  his  undoubtedly  great 
learning  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon  many 
parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  other  useful  writers.  Dr.  Hales  has  produced 
a  work  which  will  be  more  valued  for  its  collateral 
subjects  than  for  the  success  with  which  it  has  ac- 
complished its  direct  purpose.  The  Geographical 
portion  of  the  work  was  designed  by  the  author 
*to  remedy  the  imperfection  or  incorrectness  of 
the  explanations  of  sacred  geography  as  given  by 
Wells,  Cellarius,  Reland,  etc.,  in  several  materisd 
points  ;*  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  accom- 
plished his  object  not  only  with  learning  and  great 
resources  of  illustration,  but  with  an  agreeable 
luminousness  of  style,  which  will  long  secure  for 
his  elaborate  treatise  the  favourable  attention  and 
respect  of  the  Biblical  student  — P.  H. 

HALHUL  (Snijn;  Sept.  A/Xowt;  Alex.'AXojJX). 

A  town  of  Judah,  mentioned  in  a  group  of  six  lying 
on  the  north  of  Hebron  ;  among  which  are  Gedor 
and  Bethzur  (Josh.  xv.  58).  Jerome  describes  it  as, 
in  his  day,  a  village  belonging  to  the  region  of  Aelia 
(Jerusalem),  near  Hebron,  and  called  Alula  {Ono- 
mast. ,  s.  V.  Elul),  Four  miles  north  of  Hebron,  and 
about  a  mile  east  of  the  road  leading  to  Jemsalem, 
an  old  mosque,  dedicated  to  Neby  Yemas  (Pro- 
phet Jonah),  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  and  just 
below  it  on  the  eastern  slope  is  the  village  of  Hal- 
hiklf  encompassed  by  fields  and  fine  vineyards. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  ancient  Halhul,  and 
both  Bethzur  and  Geaor  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
of  it  to  the  north-west  A  Jewish  traveller  of  the 
14th  century  (J.  Chelo  in  1334,  Carmoly,  p.  242) 
says  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Gad,  David's  seer  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  ii  ;  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  L  216;  iii. 
282,  seq,)    The  village  was  for  a  time  a  place  of 
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Jewish  pilgrimage  (Wilson,  Lands  of  the  BibUy  L 
384) .  The  modem  name,  ,\  ^^1»-  ^  is  identical  with 

the  Hebrew ;  and  the  name  has  thus  remained  un- 
changed for  more  than  3300  years  ! — J.  \^  P. 

HALI  (^n  ;  SepL  *AX^0 ;  Alex.  'OoXef).    One 

of  the  cities  mentioned  by  Joshua,  on  the  border  of 
Ashur  (xix.  25).  Its  position  is  not  stated  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  we  have  no  other  guide  to  its  site.  Van 
de  Velde  suggests  its  identity  with  ^Alia^  a  ruin 
about  five  hours  north-east  of  Acre,  'where  the 
rock-hewn  foundations  of  a  large  city  are  seen 

[Memoir y  p.  318).     But  the  two  names,  U)_r  and 

vHi  though  somewhat  similar  in  sound,  are  radi- 
cally distinct — J.  L.  P. 

HALICARNASSUS  ('AXticapwurcr^f),  a  large 
and  strong  city  of  Caria,  situated  on  the  Ceramian 
gulph.  &  I  Maccab.  xv.  25  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  where  the  Jews  had  settled ;  and  Tosephus 
has  preserved  a  decree  of  the  Romans,  by  which 
the  Jews  at  Halicamassus  are  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  all  their  sacred  rites,  according  to  their 
own  laws,  and  the  privilege  of  rdt  v/Mxrcvx^' 
iroccZtr^ai  «'/)6f  rp  tfoXeUriT];  irard  rh  wdrpu»  i$ot 
{Antiq,  xiv.  10.  23  ;  comp.  Acts  xvi.  13).  Hali- 
camassus made  a  vigorous  and  protracted  defence 
against  Alexander  the  Great,  which  so  enraged  him 
that  when  he  at  length  became  master  of  it  he  de- 
stroyed it  by  fire — a  calamity  fi*om  which  it  never 
recovered. — W.  L»  A. 

HALL*  This  word  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
N.  T.  three  times ;  twice  (Matt.  xxviL  27 ;  Mark 
XV.  16)  in  reference  to  the  x/xiiri^pioi',  praetorium^ 
or  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  at  Jerusalem, 
which  was  either  the  palace  built  by  the  elder 
Herod,  or  the  tower  of  Antonia ;  his  usual  abode 
was  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  23).  Mark  uses  the 
word  a^Xi),  but  adds,  as  he  is  wont  in  other  cases, 
an  explanatory  phrase,  d  Ictk  xpoxribpunff  atrium 
pradoruy  Vulg.  In  Luke  xxii.  55,  a^Xi)  means  the 
open  court  or  quadrangle  belonging  to  the  high- 
priest's  house,  such  as  was  common  to  Oriental 
dwellings.  It  has  the  same  meaning  in  Matt 
xxvi  69  and  Mark  xiv.  66,  and  in  both  passages  is 
incorrectly  rendered  Palace  in  the  A.  v.,  as  the 
adverbs  ^|la  and  irdro;  plainly  distinguish  the  oMKIi 
from  the  oTirof  to  which  it  was  attached  (Luke  xxii. 
54).  The  ai5XiJ  was'  entered  from  the  street  by  a 
r/Dooi/Xior  or  vestibule  (Mark  xiv.  68),  through  a 
Ti/XtbF  or  portal  (Matt,  xxvi.  71),  in  which  was  a 
^iJpa  or  wicka  (John  xviil  16 ;  Acts  xii.  13). — 
J.  E.  R. 

HALLEL   (7?n»  C/iWf),   the  designation  of  a 

particular  part  of  the  h3rmnal  service,  chanted  in  the 
Temple  and  in  the  family  on  certain  festivals. 
I.   Origin  of  the  name,  contents  of  the  service^  etc. 

The  name  Ilallel  7>n,  which  signifies  praise,  is  kqt* 

^i^xfl^t  given  to  this  distmct  portion  of  the  hymnal 
service  because  it  consists  of  Psalms  cxiii.-cxviiL, 
which  are  Psalms  of  praise,  and  because  this  group 

of  Psalms  begins  with  Ilalhlujah  rP^TPn.     It  is  also 

called  ^«3n  ^H,  the  Egyptian  Halldy  because  it 

m 

was  chanted  in  the  Temple  whilst  the  Passover 
lambs,  whicli  were  first  enjoined  in  Egypt,  were 


being  slain.    There  is  another  ffallel  called  ?9n 

T^^ISn,  the  Great  Halld*  which,  according  to  R. 

Jehudah  (Pesachim  118)  and  Maunonides,  com- 
prises Psalms  cxvilL-cxxxvL  \Iod  Ha-Cheusha^  Hit- 
choth  Chamea  u.  Afasa,  viii  10).  Others,  how- 
ever, though  agreeing  that  this  Hallel  ends  with 
Psalm  cxxxvi,  maintain  that  it  b^;ins  with  Psalm 
cxx.  or  Psalm  cxxxv.  4  [Pesachim  118). 

2.  Time  and  manner  inuhich  it  was  chanted. 
This  hymnal  service,  or  Egvptian  Hallel,  was 
chantea  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  and  second 
Pesach,  after  the  daily  sacrifice  on  the  first  day 
of  Passover  [Afishna,  Pesachim,  v.  7),  after  the 
morning  sacrifice  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the 
eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  [Afishna, 
Succa,  IV.  8),  and  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  [Afishna,  Taanith,  v.  5),  making  in  all 
twenty  days  in  the  year.  *  On  twelve  days  out  of 
the  twenty,  viz.,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  and 
second  Pesach,  of  the  first  day  of  Pesach,  of  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the  eight  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabemades,  the  flute  vras  played  before 
the  altar  when  the  Halld  was  chanted'  [Afishna, 
Pesachim,  iL  3),  whilst  after  the  morning  sacrifice 
during  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 
the  Halld  "^ns  chanted  without  this  accompaniment 
of  the  flute.  The  manner  in  which  these  hymns  of 
praise  were  offered  must  have  been  very  imposing 
and  impressive.  The  Levites  who  could  be  spared 
from  assisting  at  the  slaying  of  the  sacrifices  took 
their  stand  before  the  altar,  and  chanted  the  Halld 
verse  by  verse,  the  people  responsivdy  repeated 
every  verse,  or  burst  forth  in  solemn  and  intoned 
Hallelujahs  at  every  pause,  whilst  the  slaves  of  the 
priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  respectable  lay  people, 
assisted  in  playing  the  flute  (comp.  Pesctchtm  64,  a; 
Erachim  10,  a,  b ;  and  Tosefta  on  Cap.  L  ;  Soto, 
27,  b  ;  Taanith  28,  a,  b).  No  representatives  of 
the  peoplet  (TOJWD  ^tWK)  were  required  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  Teinple  at  the  morning  sacrifices  on  the 
days  when  the  Hallel  was  chantra  [Afishna,  Taa- 
nith, iv.  4). 

The  Egyptian  HaUdwBS  also  chanted  in  private 
families  at  tne  celebration  of  the  Passover  on  the 

*  So  called,  because  of  the  reiterated  response 
after  every  verse,  *  For  thy  mercy  endureth  for 
ever,'  in  Ps.  cxxxvi,  which  is  part  of  this  Halld. 

t  The  fact  that  every  individual  who  brought  a 
sacrifice  had  to  be  present  in  the  Temple  wl^n  it 
was  offered,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  daily 
moming  and  evening  sacrifices  which  were  brought 
for  tiie  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  required  that 
the  congregation  should  be  represented  in  the 
Temple  at  the  offering  of  these  national  sacrifices. 
Hence  the  whole  people  was  divided  into  twenty- 
four  divisions  or  orders,  correspondiii^  to  the  divi- 
sions of  the  priests  and  Levites.  Every  division 
chose  a  number  of  representatives  fTOPD  ^&0K), 
one  of  whom  was  apptouited  chief  flDPtdH),  and 
in  turn  sent  up  some  of  them  as  a  deputation  to 
Jerasdem  to  represent  the  nation  at  the  daily  sac- 
rifices in  the  Temple,  and  pronounce  the  prayers 
and  blessings  in  behalf  of  the  people,  whilst  thesacri- 
fices  were  being  offered.  They  had  also  to  fast 
four  days  (/.  e.,  3ie  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
day)  during  the  week  of  their  representation. 
ITiose  of  the  representatives  who  remained  at  home 
assembled  in  a  synagogue  to  pray  during  the  time 
of  sacrifice. 
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first  evening  of  this  feast.  On  this  occasion  tht 
HalUt  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  part  com- 
prising Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.  was  chanted  during  the 
partaking  of  the  second  cup,  whilst  the  second  part, 
comprising  Ps.  cxv.  and  cxvL  was  chanted  over 

the  fourth  and  finishing  cup  (TlK  \h^  ^DU,  ^JTai 

77n,  Mishna^  Pestukimx.  7);  and  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed  that  the  singing  of  the  hymn  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  disciples  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Passover 
supper  (Matt  xxvL  30;  Mark  xiv.  26)  refers  to 
the  last  part  of  this  Hallel.*  In  Babylon  there 
was  an  ancient  custom,  which  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  to  re- 
cite this  Hallel  on  every  festival  of  the  new  moon 
{Taaniih  28,  a),  omitting,  however,  Ps.  cxv. 
!•! I,  and  CXVL  I- 11.^^      j. 

The  great  Hallel  pTlin  T?!!)  was  recited  on  the 
first  evening  at  the  Passover  supper  by  those  who 
wished  to  have  a  fifth  cup^  i,  ^.,  one  above  the  en- 
joined number  (Maimonides,  lod Ha-Chezaka^  Ilil' 
choth  Chamtt  u,  Maza,  viii.  10).  It  was  also  re- 
cited on  occasions  of  great  joy  as  an  expression  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  special  mercies  [Mishna, 
Taaniih  iiL  9). 

3.  Present  use  of  the  Hymnal  Service, — The  Jews 
to  the  present  day  recite  the  Egyptian  Hallel  at 
the  morning  prayer  immediately  after  the  Eighteen 
Benedictions  (iTlB^  TSTiCX^)  on  all  the  festivals  of 
the  3rear  except  New  Year  and  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment^ omitting  Ps.  cxv.  i-ii  and  cxvi  i-ii  on  the 
last  six  days  of  the  Feast  of  Passover,  and  on  the 
new  moon.  Before  the  Hallel  is  recited  they  pro- 
nounce the  following  benediction:  'Blessed  art 
thou.  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  world,  who  hast 
sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and  enjoined 
npon  us  to  recite  the  Hallel!*  At  the  Passover 
supper,  on  the  first  two  evenings  of  the  festival, 
both  the  Egyptian  Hallel  and  the  Great  Hallel  are 
now  recited,  the  former  is  still  divided  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour. 

4.  Institution  of  this  Hymna J  Service. — It  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  when  this  service 
was  first  instituted.  Some  of  the  Talmudists 
affirm  that  it  was  instituted  bv  Moses,  others  say 
that  Joshua  introduced  it,  otners  derive  it  from 
Deborah,  David,  Hezekiah,  or  Hananiah,  Mishael 
and  Azariah  {Pesachim  117,  a).  From  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  15  we  see  that  the  practice  of  the  Levites 
chanting  the  Hallel  while  the  Paschal  lambs  were 
being  slain  was  already  in  vogue  in  the  days  of 
Josiah,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  was 
customary  to  do  so  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

5.  Literature, — Maimonides,  lod  Ila-Chetaka^ 
Ifilchoth  Chamet  u,  Masa,  sections  vii.  and  viii. 
vol.  L   p.  263-265  ;  Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Chaldaicum 

Taimudicum  et  Rabbinicum^  s.  v,  PPH,  col.  613- 
616 ;  and  Bartoloccii,  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rob- 
binica^  vol.  il  227-243,  have  important  treatises 
upon  this  subject,  but  their  information  is  most 
uncritically  put  together,  and  no  distinction  is  made 
between  earlier  and  later  practices.  A  thoroughly 
masterly  and  critical  investigation  is  that  of  Kroch- 
mal.  More  Neboche  Ha-Seman^  Leopoli  185 1,  p. 
135,  ff. ;  comp.  also  Edelmann's  edition  of  the 
Siddur^   with   Landshuth's    Critical  Annotations^ 


•  Dean  Alfoid  [The  Gredk  Testament,  etc..  Matt 
XXVL  30,  vol.  !.,  p.  256,  4th  ed.)  most  strangely 
confounds  this  Hsillel  with  the  Great  Hallel» 


Konigsberg  1845,  p.  423,  ff.;  Herzfeld,  Geschichte 
des  VolkesJsraely  Nordhausen  1857,  vol.  iL  p.  169. 
ff.— C  D.  G. 

HALLELUJAH  (nni6n)  or  Alleluia  (' A\- 

Xi^Xot^id),  a  word  which  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
many  of  the  Psalms.  From  its  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  position  it  grew  into  a  formula  of  praise, 
and  was  chanted  as  such  on  solemn  days  of  rejoic- 
ing. This  is  intimated  by  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
Tobit  (xiii.  18),  when  speaiking  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem,  'And  all  her  (Jerusalem's)  streets 
shall  sing  Alleluia*  (comp.  Rev.  xix.  i,  3,  4,  6). 
This  expression  of  joy  and  praise  was  transferred 
from  the  synagogue  to  the  church,  and  is  still  occa- 
sionally heard  in  devotional  psalmody. 

HALLETT,  Joseph,  a  learned  nonconformist 
minister  bom  at  Exeter  in  the  year  1692.  He  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  Hallett,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the 
presbyterian  congregation  in  Exeter,  and  was  the 
grandsonof  another  Joseph  Hallett  who  was  ejected 
from  Chesleborough  in  Somersetshire  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  He  was  educated  for  the  Christian 
ministry  at  a  seminary  conducted  by  his  father  and 
his  father's  colleague,  J.  Pierce ;  and  when,  in  the 
year  1 719,  Messrs.  Hallett  and  Pierce  were  removed 
from  their  pastoral  charge  in  consequence  of  the 
avowal  of  Arian  opinions,  young  Hallett  was  ap- 
pointed co-pastor  with  Pierce  over  the  new  congre- 
gation assembling  in  what  was  called  James's 
Meeting.  He  di^  in  1744.  In  addition  to  some 
minor  works  on  controversial  topics,  he  published — 
I.  Index  Librorum  MSS.  Gracorum  et  Versionum 
antiqitarum  Novi  Foederis,  quos  viri  eruditissimi  y. 
Millius  et  L.  Kusterus  cum  tertia  editione  Stephanica 
contulerunty  Lond.  1728,  8vo.  This  work  was 
published  as  an  aid  to  the  use  of  Kuster's  edition 
of  Mill's  New  Testament,  and  contains  an  account 
of  the  several  MSS.  referred  to  by  these  editors.  2. 
A  free  and  impartial  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
recommended,  being  notes  on  some  Peculiar  Texts^ 
with  Discourses  and  Observations,  etc.,  3  vols., 
Lond.  1729,  1732,  1736,  8vo.  Besides  the  notes 
on  various  texts  of  Scripture,  and  some  discussions 
on  doctrinal  and  practical  topics,  these  volumes 
contain  dissertations  on  the  quotations  from  the  O. 
T.  in  the  Apocrypha ;  on  the  Scptuagint  vereion  ; 
on  the  errors  in  the  present  Hebrew  copies  of  the 
O.  T. ;  on  the  original  meaning  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  on  the  Agapje  or  Love  Feasts. 
3.  A  Paraphrase,  and  notes  on  the  three  last  Chap- 
ters of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreufs,  Lond.  1733,  4to. 
This  was  designed  to  be  a  supplement  to  Pierce's 
paraphrase  and  notes  on  this  Epistle,  a  work  which 
liad  been  published  in  an  unfinished  state  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  its  author.  Prefixed  are 
two  introductory  dissertations,  one  on  the  author- 
ship, and  the  other  on  the  language,  of  the  epistle. 
The  former  supports  the  Pauline  authorship,  and 
is  still  valuable  for  its  trustworthy  array  of  histori- 
cal testimonies,  the  author  having,  as  be  tells  us, 
'  trusted  to  no  second-hand  quotations,  but  taken 
every  passage  immediately  from  the  original  authors 
themselves.  In  the  second  dissertation  he  advo- 
cates the  opinion  of  a  Hebrew  or  Syriac  original, 
the  translation  into  Greek  being  made  probably  by 
Luke. — S.  N. 

HALLOHESH  (E^rrt^n  ;  Sept. 'AXonJf,  Alex. 
'  Aa<^),  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  who  sealed  the 
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covenant  wilh  Nehemiah  (x.  24).  It  is  the  same 
name  which  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  Halosheth 
(iil  12).  Probaoly  the  first  syllable  is  the  article, 
and  the  word  means  the  whisperer  or  wnard. — f. 

HAM  or  CHAM   (DH;   LXX.  Xd^;  Vulg. 

Cham)  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah. 

HanCs  place  in  his  Family.  Idolatfy  connected 
with  his  Name, — Like  his  brothers  he  was  mar- 
ried at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  with  his  wife 
was  saved  from  the  general  destruction  in  the  ark 
which  his  father  had  prepared  at  God's  command. 
He  was  thus  with  his  family  a  connectine  link  be- 
tween the  antediluvian  population  and  uose  who 
survived  the  Flood.  The  sadient  fact  of  his  impiety 
and  dishonour  to  his  fiither  has  also  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  as  the  transmitter  and  representative 
in  the  renovated  world  of  the  worst  features  of 
idolatry*  and  profaneness,  which  had  grown  to  so 
fatal  a  consummation  amongst  the  antediluvians. 
The  old  commentators,  full  of  classical  associa- 
tions, saw  in  Noah  and  his  sons  the  counterpart  of 
K/96raf,  or  Saturn,  and  his  three  divine  sons,  of 
whom  they  identified  Jupiter  or  Zct^i  with  Ham, 
especially,  as  the  name  suggested,  the  African 
Jupiter  Amman  ^kinuMv  yiip  [or,  more  correctly, 
'A/ioOv,  so  Gaisford  and  Baehr],  Aly^rtoi  KoXiovai 
t6p  ALa,  Herod.  Euterp.^  42;  Plutarch  explains 
^Afiwp  by  the  better  known  form  'Afi/iup,  Is,  et 
Osir,  ix.  In  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  *  the  multitude  of  No' 
is  K^D  I^DKf  Amon  of  No ;  so  in  Nahum  iiL  8, 

'  Populous  No'  is  No-Amon,  )^DM  \b.     For  the 

identificationt  of  Jupiter  Ammon  with  Ham,  see 
J.  Conr.  Dannhauer  s  PoUtica  Biblica,  ii.  i  ;  Is. 
Vossius,  de  Idol,,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7).  One  of  the 
reasons  which  leads  Bochart  (Phaleg.  i.  i,  ed. 
Villemand,  p.  7)  to  identify  Ham  with  Jupiter  or 
Zeus,  is  derived  from  the  meaningoi  the  names.  DPI 

(from  the  root  DDfl,  //?  be  hot)  combines  the  ideas 

hot  and  swarthy  (comp.  K^iAyji) ;  accordingly  St 
Jerome,  who  renders  our  word  by  calidus,  and 
Simon  \OnomasL  p.  103)  by  m(fKr,  are  not  incom- 

*  Lactantius  mentions  this  ancient  tradition  of 
Ham's  idolatrous  d^eneracy  :  '  lUe  [Cham]  pro- 
fugus  in  ejus  terrae  parte  consedit,  quae  nunc 
Arabia  nominatur ;  eaque  terra  de  nomine  suo 
Chanaan  dicta  est,  et  posteri  ejus  ChananaeL  Ha^: 
fuit  prima  gens  quae  Deum  ignoravit,  quoniam 
princeps  ejus  [Cham]  et  conditor  cultum  Dei  a 
patre  non  accepit,  maledictus  abeo  ;  itaque  ignoran- 
tiam  divinitatis  minoribus  suis  rdiqwt.  {De  orig, 
erroris,  il  13;  De  falsa  Rdig.,  23.)  See  other 
authors  quoted  in  Beyer's  Addit,  ad  Seldeni  Syntag. 
de  Diis  Syris  (UgoL  Thes,  xxiiL  288).  ThU 
tradition  was  rife  also  among  the  Jews.  R. 
Manasse  says  'T31  D^31K  IIK  rWDB'  m  P  Dm, 
moreover  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  was  the  first  to  in- 
vent idols,  etc.  The  Tyrian  idols  called  D^JDII, 
Chamanim,  are  supposed  by  Kircher  to  have  their 
designation  from  the  degenerate  son  of  Noah  (see 
Spencer,  de  legg,  Hebr,  [ed.  PfafT.]  pp.  470-482). 

i*  This  identification  is,  however,  extremely 
doubtful,  eminent  critics  of  modem  times  reject 
it ;  among  them  Ewald  {Geschichie  des  Volkes  Israel, 
'•  375  ["ote]),  who  says;  *Mit  dem  agyptischen 
Gotte  Amon  oder  Hamm6n  ihn  zusammenzubrin- 
gen  hat  man  keinen  Grund,*  u.  s.  \v. 


patible.  In  like  manner  Ze^  is  derived  ^fervendo, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Etymol,  Magn.^  s-a^ 
H)v  \^ioQr,  J^pfiArarot  yiip  6  dijjp,  ij  iro/id  rb  ^ht, 
to  seethe,  or  boil,  fervere.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  uses 
^tplMoiwf  as  synonymous  (L  ii.  Glaphyr.  in  Genes.) 
Another  reason  of  identification,  according  to 
Bochart,  is  the  fanciful  one  of  comparative  age. 
Zeus  was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  and  so 
was  Ham  in  the  opinion  of  this  author.  He  is 
not  alone  in  this  view  of  the  subject.*  Gesenius 
( Thes,  p.  489)  calls  him  *  filius  natu  tertius  et  mini- 
mus ; '  similarly  Fiirst  {H^.  Worterb.  L  408), 
Knobel  {die  Gen,  erkl.  p.  loi),  Dditzsch  {Comment, 
iiber  die  Gen,  p.  280),  and  Kalisch(C;m£r&f,  p.  229), 
who  lays  down  the  rule  in  explanation  of  the  U3 

}t3pn  applied  to  Ham  in  Gen.  ix.  24,  *if  there 

are  more  than  two  sons,  7^*1^  p  is  the  eldest, 
pop  p  the  youngest  son,'  and  he  aptly  com- 
pai^  I  Sam.  xviL  13,  14.  The  LXX.,  it 
IS  true,  like  the  A.  V.,  renders  by  the  com- 
parative— 6  wetbrefios,  *  his  younger  son.'  But, 
throughout,  Shem  is  the  term  of  comparison, 
the  central  point  of  blessing  from  whom  all  else 
diverge.     Hence  not  only  is  Ham  ^pi\  6  y€i^ 

repot,  in  comparison  with  Shem,  but  Japhet   is 

relatively  to  the  same  T^ldil,  6  pxi^uif  (see  Gen.  x. 

21).  That  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  this  latter 
passage,  which  treats  of  the  age  of  Japhet,  the 
eldest  son  of  Noah,  we  are  convinced  by  the  con- 
sideration just  adduced,  and  our  conviction  is  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  translators,  Symmacfaos, 
Raschi,f  Abenezra,  Luther,  Junius,  and  Tremellius, 
Piscator,  Mercerus,  Arias,  Montanus,  Clericus, 
Dathius,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  Mendelssohn,  who 
gives  a  powerful  reason  for  his  opinion :  '  The  tonic 

accents  make  it  clear  that  the  word  Tfl^H,  the  eider, 
applies  to  Yapheth;  wherever  the  wonls  of  the 
text  are  obscure  and  equivocal,  great  respect  and 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  tonic  accoits,  as 
their  author  understood  the  true  meaning  of  the 
text  better  than  we  do'  (De  Sola,  Lindenthal,  and 
Raphairs  Trans,  of  Genesis,  p.  43).  In  consistency 
witn  this  seniority  of  Japhet,  his  name  and  gene- 
alogy are  first  given  in  tne  Toldoth  Beni  Noah,  of 
Gen.  Ti.X 

*  Josephus  {Antia,  L  6.  3)  expressly  calls 
Ham  the  youngest  ol  Noah's  sons,  6  Mi^rarof  rva 

t  Raschi  says  :  *  From  the  words  of  the  text  I  do 
not  clearly  know  whether  the  eider  applies  to  Shem 
or  to  Japhet  But  as  we  are  afterwards  infonned 
that  Shem  was  100  years  old,  and  b^at  Aiphaxad 
two  years  after  the  deluge  (xL  10),  it  follows  that 
yaphet  was  the  eider,  for  Noah  was  500  years  old 
when  he  began  to  have  children,  and  the  deluge 
took  place  in  his  600th  year.  His  eldest  son  must 
consequently  have  been  a  hundred  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  flood,  whereas  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed  that  Shem  did  not  arrive  at  that  age  until 
two  years  after  the  deluge.' 

X  Shem'sname  frauds  first,  when  the  three  bro- 
thers are  mentioned  together,  probably  because 
the  special  blessing  (afterwards  to  be  more  fully 
developed  in  his  great  descendant  Abraham)  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  God.  But  this  prerogatt>'e 
by  no  means  affords  any  proof  that  Shem  was  the 
eldest  of  Noah's  sons.     The  obvious  instances  of 
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[The  table,  which  we  present  in  a  genealogical 
method,  will  speak  for  itself.  The  etbbra/iations 
denote  the  names  of  the  commentators  quoted ;  the 
italicised  words  indicate  the  countria  in  which  the 


descendants  of  Ham  settled ;  and  the  Greek  words 
are  those  by  which  Josephus  renders  the  proper 
names  which  occur  in  Ham's  history,  as  he  states 
it,  in  his  Antiq,  Jud,  L  4.  I  and  6.  2.] 


'  These  are  the  sons  of  HAM, 

after  their  fiunilies  (DnhdCto?*  <fr  ctans\  after  their  tongues  (Dn)b67)f 

in  their  countries  (DliyiKi)!  [and]  in  their  nations*  (DiT^S),  Gen/x.  2a 


HAM  (Xdfuis). 


T 

1.  CUSH. 


1 


^ A. ^ 

I.  Scfaa ;  3.  Havilah  :  3.  Sabtah ; 
4.  Raamah;  5.  Sabtechah;  6.  Nimboxh 


II.  MIZRATM. 


A 


III.  PHUT. 


I ^ 

IV.  CANAAN. 


4 -X 

Sheba;  Dedan. 


Ludim ;  a.  Amamim :  3.  Lehabim ; 
4.  Naphttihim ;  5:  Patnrusim ; 
&  Casluhim ;  Capthorim. 


Pbilistim. 


I.  Sidoo ;  a.  Heth ;  3.  Jebu- 

site  ;  4.  Amorite ;  5.  Gir- 

gasite;  6.  Hivite;  7. 

Arkite ;  8.  Stnite ; 

^  Arvadite ;  i<x 

Zcmarite;  11. 

Uamatbite. 


N.B. — In  the  following  explanalonr  lemarics,  which  we  have  selected  from  Commentaton  of  the  greatest  authority  on 
this  subject,  Joseph,  stands  for  Josephus ;  Jer.  for  Sl  Jerome ;  Abul.  for  Abulfaragius ;  B.  for  Bochart ;  C.  a  L. 
for  Com.  a  iJapide :  C  for  Caimet :  Patr.  for  Bp.  Patrick ;  J.  for  Sir  W.  Jones;  A.  for  Assemann  ;  V.  for  Vol- 
ney :  Br.  for  Bryant ;  M.  for  J.  D.  Michaelis ;  Ros.  for  E.  F.  C  RosenmUUer :  H.  for  Dr.  Hales ;  CI.  for  Dr.  A. 
Clarke ;  G.  for  Gesenius ;  K.  for  Dr.  Kitto ;  F.  for  Feldhoflf;  Boh.  for  Von  Bohlcn ;  L.  for  Lenormant ;  D.  for 
Deliissch ;  Kl  for  KeU  ;  KaL  for  Kalisch ;  Kn.  for  Knobel ;  R.  for  RawUnson. 


Descendants  of  Ham^  and  their  locality. — With 
the  particulars  of  this  important  document  we  have 
here  no  further  to  do  than  so  far  as  it  has  relation 
to  the  posterity  of  Ham,  /'.<.,  with  the  second  sec- 
tion contained  in  vers.  6-2a  The  loose  distribution, 
which  assigns  ancient  Asia  to  Shem,  and  ancient 
Africa  to  Ham,  requires  much  modification ;  for 
although  the  Shemites  had  but  little  connection  with 
Africa,  the  descendants  of  Ham  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, wide  settlements  in  Asia,  not  only  on  the 
shores  of  the  Syrian,  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  but  (as  we  learn  from  linguistic 
discoveries,  which  minutely  corroborate  the  letter 
of  the  Mosaic  statements,  and  refute  the  assertions 
of  modem  rationalism)  in  thej^lains  of  Mesopotamia. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  facts  alleged  in  Gen.  x. 
is  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  monarchy  by  the 
grandson  of  Ham,  in  Babylonia.  *  Cush  [the 
eldest  son  of  Ham]  begat  Nimrod  .  .  .  the 
beginning  of  whose  kii^om  was  Babel  [margin^ 
Babylon^  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in 
the  land  of  Shinar'  (vere.  6,  8, 10).  Here  we  have 
a  primitive  Babylonian  empire  distinctly  declared  to 
have  been  Hamitic,  through  Cush.  For  the  com- 
plete vindication  of  this  statement  of  Genesis  from 
theopposite  statements  of  Bunsen,  Niebuhr,  Heeren, 
and  others,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Rawlinson's 
Five  great  Monarchies^  vol.  i.  chap,  iil,  compared 
with  his  Historical  Evidences^  etc  [Bampton  Lec- 
tures], pp.  18,  68,  355-3J7.  The  idea  of  an 
*^  Asiatic  Cush'*  was  declarea  by  Bunsen  to  be  *an 
imagination  of  interpreters,  the  child  of  despair* 
\Phil,  of  Univ.  Hist.  I  191).  But  in  1858  Sir  H. 
Kawlinson  having  obtained  a  number  of  Babylonian 

Seth,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  Joseph, 
Kphraim,  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon  (besides 
this  of  Shem),  give  sufficient  ground  for  observing 
that  priroc^eniture  was  far  from  always  securing 
the  privileges  of  birthright  and  blessings  and  other 
distinctions  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  23 ;  xlviii.  14,  18,  19, 
and  1  Sank  xvL  6-12). 


documents  more  ancient  than  anv  previously  dis- 
covered, was  able  to  declare  authoritatively,  that 
the  early  inhabitants  of  South  Babylonia  ivere  of  a 
cognate  race  with  the  primitive  colonists  both  of 
Arabia  and  of  the  African  Ethiopia  (Rawlinson  s 
Herodotus  L  442).  He  found  their  vocabulary  to  be 
undoubtedly  Cushite  or  Ethiopian^  belonging  to  that 
stock  of  tongues  which  in  the  sequel  were  every- 
where more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  Semitic 
languages,  but  of  which  we  have  the  purest  modem 
specimens  in  the  Mahra  of  Southern  Arabia  and 
the  Galla  of  Abyssinia  {Ibid,  note  9).  He  found 
also  that  the  traditions  both  of  Babylon  and  Assyria 
pointed  to  a  connection  in  very  early  times  between 
Ethiopia,  Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the 
lower  Euphrates.^  We  have  here  evidence  both  of 
the  widely-spread  settlements  of  the  children  of 
Ham,  in  Asui,  as  well  as  Africa,  and  (what  is  now 
especially  valuable)  of  the  truth  of  the  lOth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  as  an  ethn(»Taphical  document  of  the 
highest  importance.*  This  is  not  the  place  to  give 
full  details  of  the  settlement  of  Ham's  posterity  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  As,  however,  the  subject  is  of 
growing  interest,  and  in  order  to  present  tne  reader 
with  a  general  view  of  facts,  which  are  spread  over 
many  volumes,  we  propose  to  collect  in  a  table  the 
various  opinions  of  some  leading  commentators  as 
to  the  several  countries,  which  were  colonised  by 
the  descendants  of  Ham,  referring  the  reader  for 
our  own  views  of  the  details  to  the  different  articles 
in  this  work  which  are  devoted  to  the  subject. 

*  Some  writers  push  the  settlements  of  Ham 
still  more  towards  the  east ;  Feldhoff  [Die  Volker- 
tafel  der  Genesis,  p.  69),  speaking  generally  of 
them,  makes  them  spreaid,  not  simply  to  the  south 
and  south-west  of  Uie  plains  of  Shinar,  but  east 
and  south-east  also  ;  he  accordingly  locates  some 
of  the  family  of  Cush  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Paropamisus  chain  [the  Hindu  Aoosh],  which  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  centre  whence  the  Cush- 
ites  emanated  {riellcicht gar  ist  der  Hindu  Kusch 
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L  CUSH  (Xo00>ot)  'reigned  over  the  Ethiopians' 
[A/hcan  Cushites],  Joseph. ;  *  Ethiopia*  (vaguely), 
Jer.  (in  Quest,  Heir,  in  Gttus.);  *  Both  the  Arabian 
Ethiopia,  which  was  the  parent  countnr,  and  the 
African,  its  colony*  [Abyssinia  =  Cosh  in  Vulg. 
Syriac],  Ros.*  after  M.  ;  but  these  gradations 
(confining  Cush  first,  with  Joseph.,  to  the  western 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  then,  with  M.  and  Ros., 
extending  the  nation  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula) 
re<iuire  further  extension ;  modem  discoveries  tally 
with  this  most  ancient  ethnographical  record  in 
placing  Cush  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  R.  The  earliest  empire,  that  of  Nimrod, 
was  Cushite,  literally  and  properly,  not  per  cata- 
chresin,  as  Heeren,  Bunsen,  and  others,  would 
have  it,  R.  f  According  to  V.,  the  term  Ethiopian, 
coextensive  with  Cush,  included  even  the  Hindus  ; 
he  seems,  however,  to  mean  the  Southern  Arabi- 
ans, who  were,  it  is  certain,  sometimes  called 
Indians,^  especially  the  Yemenese ;  J.  indeed,  on 
the  ground  of  Sanscrit  affinities  (*  Cus  or  Cush 
being  among  the  sons  of  Brahma,  L  e.,  among  the 

als  Mutterland oiler  kuschiOschen  Stamme),  and  he 
peoples  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan,  Birmah,  and 
China,  with  the  posterity  of  the  children  of  Cush 
(see  under  their  names  in  this  art.)  The  late  Dr. 
Prichafd  (A  Ptafysis  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology)  com- 
pares the  philosophy  and  the  superstitions  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  with  those  of  the  Hindus,  and 
finds  *  so  many  phenomena  of  striking  congniity* 
between  these  nations  that  he  is  induced  to  con- 
clude that  they  were  descendedfrom  a  common  origin. 
Nor  ought  we  here  to  omit  that  the  Armenian  his- 
torian Abulfaragius  among  the  countries  assigned 
to  the  sons  of  Ham  expressly  includes  both  Scindia 
and  India  (by  which  he  means  such  parts  of  Hin- 
dustan as  lie  west  and  east  of  the  river  Indus  Juk^l* 

JUuJ|«  Greg.  Abul-Pharagii,  Hist  Dynast,  [Ed. 

Pocock.,  Oxon.  1673],  Dyn.  I  p.  17. 

*  When  Ros.  {Scholia  in  Ges,  in  loc.)  claims 
Josephus  for  an  *  Asiatic  Cush,'  as  well  as  an 
*  African^  one,  he  exceeds  the  testimony  of  the 
historian,  who  says  no  more  than  that  '  the  Ethi- 
opians of  his  day  called  themselves  Cushites,  and 
not  only  they,  but  all  the  Asiatics,  also  gave  them 
that  name'  (Aniiq,  L  6.  2).  But  Joseph,  does  not 
specify  what  Ethiopians  he  means :  the  form  of 
his  statement  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion 
rather,  that  the  Ethiopians  were  Africans  merely, 
excluded  from  all  the  Asiatics  [^Inrb  iavrww  re  Kcd 
TUP  h  T%  ^kalq.  xdsrrC^I,  the  iavrOv  referring  to  the 
'A(^(6iref  just  mentioned.  (For  a  better  interpre- 
tation of  Joseph,  here,  see  V,  Systime  Geog.  des 
Wbrfux  ;  (Euvres,  v.  224.) 

f  J.  {On  the  Origin  and  Families  of  Nations, 
Works,  iiL  202)  shews  an  appreciation  of  the  wide 
extent  of  the  Cushite  race  in  primaeval  times,  which 
is  much  more  consistent  with  the  discoveries  of 
recent  times  than  the  speculations  of  the  neocritical 
school  prove  to  be ;  *  The  children  of  Ham^  he 
says,  ''founded  in  Iran  (the  country  of  the  lower 
Euphrates)  the  monarchy  of  the  first  Chaldeans, 
invented  letters,  etc.  etc'  (comp.  R.  as  above 
quoted). 

X  *  In  Menologio  Graeco,  p.  il  pag.  197.  Felix 
Arabia  India  vocatur  ...  ubi  felix  vocatur  India 
Arabica,  ut  ab  yEthiopica  et  Gangetica  distingua- 
tur.*     Asseraanni  Bibl.  Orient,  iil  (2.)  569. 


pro^nitors  of  the  Hindus,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
ancient  pedigree  preserved  in  the  Ramayan\  goes 
so  far  as  to  say,  *  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
Cush  of  Moses  and  Valmic  vras  an  ancestor  of  the 
Indian  race.'  J.,  however,  might  have  relied  too 
strongly  on  the  foiged  Purana  of  Wilford  {Asiatic 
Researches,  iiL  432) ;  still,  it  is  certain  that  Oriental 
tradition  laigely  (though  in  its  usual  exaggerated 
tone)  confirms  the  Mosaic  statements  about  the 
sons  of  Noah  and  their  settlements:  '  In  the  Root 
ul  Suffah  it  is  written  that  God  bestowed  on  Ham 
nine  sons,'  the  two  which  are  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  the  list  {Hind,  Sind,  with  which  comp. 
Abui  as  quoted  in  one  of  our  notes  above),  oc- 
pressly  connected  the  Hindus  with  Ham,  although 
not  through  Cush,  who  occurs  as  the  sixth  among 
the  Hamite  brethren.  See  the  entire  esctract  from 
the  Khdassut  ul  Akhbar  of  Khondemeer  in  Ros. 
{Bibl,  Geog,  append,  to  chap.  3,  voL  L  p.  109 
\,BibL  Ca£])  Boh.  {Genes,  m  loc),  who  has  a 
long  but  indistinct  notice  of  Cush,  with  his  San- 
scrit predilections,  is  for  extending  Cush  '  as  far  as 
the  dark  India,'  claiming  for  his  view  the  sanction 
of  Ros.,  Winer,  and  Schumann.  When  Job  (xxviiL 
19)  speaks  of  '  thetopaz  of  Ethiopia^  [r^2nTipBl 

Boh.  finds  a  Sanscrit  word  in  fTTDD,  and  conse- 
quently a  link  between  India  and  Cush  \}ffiQ^ 
Ethiopia.]  He  refers  to  the  Syriac,  Chaldaean,  and 
Saaduis  versions  as  having  India  for  Cush,  and 
(after  Braun,  de  Vest,  Sacenl,  i  115),  ass^ns  Rab- 
binical authority  for  it  Assemann,  who  is  by  Boh. 
referred  to  in  a  fiitile  hope  of  extracting  eimlence 
for  the  identification  of  Cush  and  In£a  (of  the 
Hindus),  has  an  admirable  dissertation  on  the  people 
of  Arabia  {Bibl,  Or,  iii.  (2),  552,  £),  one  element 
of  the  Arab  population  he  derives  from  Cush  (see 
bdow).  We  thus  conclude  that  the  children  of 
Ham,  in  the  line  of  Cush,  had  very  extensive  settle- 
ments in  Asia,  as  far  as  Uie  Euphrates  and  Penian 
Gulf  at  least,  and  probably  including  the  district  of 
the  Indus  ;  while  m  Africa  they  both  spread  widdy 
in  Abyssinia,  and  had  settlements  apparently  among 
their  kinsmen,  the  Egvptians;  this  we  feel  war- 
ranted in  assuming  on  the  testimony  of  the  Arabian 
geographers ;  e,  g,,  Abulfeda  (in  his  section  on 
Egypt,  tables,  p.  no  in  the  original,  p.  151  tnns. 
by  Keinaud)   mentions  a  Cush    or   rather    Cus 

r^SftS]  as  the  most  important  city  in  Egypt  after 

the  capital  Fosthaht;  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea  was 
Cosseyr,  and  it  was  a  place  of  great  resort  by  the 
Mohammedans  of  the  west  on  pilgrimage.  We 
have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  particulars  about 
the  Cushites,  because  we  wish  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  their  Asiatic  settlements  than  has 
been  done  by  some  writers ;  this  we  would  do  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  the  extravagance  of  opinions 
which  (like  those  of  FeldhofT,  for  instance)  cover 
all  Southern  Asia  to  the  Pacific  with  an  Hamitic 
population.  We  conclude  this  part  of  our  art. 
with  some  remarks  of  Br.  on  the  enterprise  of  the 
Cushites,  and  the  affinity  of  the  primitive  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians,  so  corroborative  of  Holy  Scripture, 
— •  The  sons  of  Cush  where  they  once  got  posses- 
sion were  never  totally  ejected.  If  they  were  at 
any  time  driven  away,  they  returned  after  a  time 
and  recovered  their  ground ;  for  which  reason  I 
make  no  doubt  but  many  of  them  in  process  of 
time  returned  to  Chaldsea,  and  mixed  with  those  of 
(heir  family  who  resided  there.     Hence  arose  the 
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tradition,  that  the  Babylonians  not  only  conquered 
Egypt,  but  that  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  came 
originally  from  Chaldaea :  and  the  like  account  from 
the  Egyptians,  that  people  from  their  country  had 
conauered  Babylon,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
ChaidaBms  was  derived  from  them'  [Oh  Anoint 
Egypt,  Works,  vi  250). 

1.  Seba  (Sd^as)  is  'universally  admitted  by 
critics  to  be  the  ancient  name  for  the  Egyptian 
[Nubian]  Meroe,^  Boh.  This  is  too  large  a  state- 
ment ;  Bochart  denies  that  it  could  be  Meroe,  on 
the  assumption  that  this  city  did  not  exist  before 
Cambyses,  relying  on  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
and  Lucius  Ampelius.  Joseph.  {Antiq,  ii.  10), 
however,  more  accurately  says  that  Saba  *  was  a 
roval  dty  of  Ethiopia  [Nubia],  which  Cambyses 
a/urwards  named  Meroe\  after  the  name  of  his 
sister.*  B.  would  have  Seba  to  be  Saba-Martb  in 
Arabia,  confounding  our  Seba,  written  with  a 
Samech  [{CD],  with  Sheba  [fi<3^],  with  a  Schin. 

Meroe,  with  the  district  around  it,  was  no  doubt 
settled  by 'our  Seba.  (See  G,  j.  v.,  who  quotes 
Burckhardt,  Riip|)ell,  and  Hoskins  ;  so  C.  a  L., 
Kos.,  and  KaL  ;  Patr.  agrees  with  B. ;  V.  (who 
differs  from  B.)  yet  identifies  Seba  with  the  modem 
Arabian  Sahbea  ;  Heeren  throws  his  authority  into 
the  scale  for  the  Ethiopian*  Meroe  ;  so  Kn.)  It 
supports  this  opinion,  that  Seba  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  Nile  lands  (Ethiopia  and 
Egypt)  in  Isaiah  xliiL  3,  and  xlv.  14.  [The  Shdni 
of  Arabia,  and  our  Ethiopian  Seba^  as  representing 
opposite  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  contrasted  in 
I's.  bcxii.  la]  Sec  F.  {Volkerta/el,  71).  who.  how- 
ever, discovers  many  Sebas  both  in  Africa  (even  to 
the  south-west  coast  of  that  continent)  and  in  Asia 
(on  the  Persian  Gulf),  a  circumstance  from  which 
he  derives  the  idea  that,  in  this  grandson  of  their 
patriarch,  the  Hamites  displayed  the  eneigy  of 
their  race  by  widely  extended  settlements. 

2.  Havilah  (Ei^Xas),  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  son  of  Joktan,  who  is  mentioned  in  ver. 
29  (as  he  is  by  Ros. ,  and  apparently  by  Patr. ,  after 
B.)  Joseph,  and  Jer.,  as  quoted  by  C.  a  L,,  were 
not  £ir  wrong  in  making  the  Gatulians  [the  people 
of  the  centxm  part  of  North  Africa,  between  the 
modem  Niger  and  the  Red  Sea]  to  be  descended 
from  the  Cushite  Havilah.  Kiepert  {Bihel-Atlas, 
XA.  L)  rightly  puts  our  Havilah  in  East  Abyssinia, 
by  the  straits  o{  Bdb-el-Mandeb.  Ges.,  who  takes 
this  view,  refers  to  Pliny,  vL  28,  and  Ptolemy, 
iv.  7,  for  the  Avalita,  now  Zeilah,  and  adds,  that 

Saadias  repeatedly  renders  HT^n  by  if\j  .j,  or 

i\j  ;  {Zeilah).     Boh.   at  first  identifies  the  two 

HavUahs,  but  afterwards  so  far  corrects  himself,  as 
to  admit,  very  properlv,  that  there  was  probably 
on  the  west  coast  of  tne  Red  Sea  an  Havilah  as 
well  as  on  the  east  of  it — 'just  in  the  same  way  as 

*  Meroe,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  was  one  of  the 
grreatest  of  African  cities.  Among  the  ruins  of  its 
temples  are  those  of  a  magnificent  one  dedicated 
to  Ammon,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Hamitic  race. 
(For  details  oi  this  great  dty,  see  Strabo,  xviu.  821 ; 
Herod,  ii  29  ;  Diod.  i.  23  ;  Pliny,  ii.  73,  etc  ; 
also  Heeren,  African  Nations,  \.  335-473,  for  a 
full  description  of  its  grandeur  and  commerce  and 
ruins,  with  plans  of  the  Ammonium^  etc. ) 


there  was  one  Seba  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and 
another  opposite  to  it  in  Ethiopia.'  * 

3.  Sabtah  (Zo/Sa^d,  Za^dBat)  is  by  Joseph., 
with  great  probability,  located  immediately  north 
of  the  preceding,  in  the  district  east  of  Meroe,  be- 
tween tne  Astabaras  (Tacazze),  a  tributary  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  country  of  the  Astabari, 
as  the  Greeks  called  them  {Zafia^t^odt  dMyid^oKreu 
U  ^Aardfiapoi  Tap*  "EXXi^^tv,  Antiq,  I  6.  2).  Kal. 
quite  agrees  in  thb  opinion,  and  Ges.  substantially, 
when  he  places  Sabtah  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  where  was  the  Ethiopian  dty  Zo/Sdr. 
(See  Strabo,  xvl  p.  770  [ed.  Casaub.],  and  Pto- 
lemy, iv.  la)  Ros.,  Boh.,  and  Kn.,  with  less 
propriety,  place  it  in  Arabia,  with  whom  agree 
L)el.  and  KL,  while  F.,  with  his  usual  extrava- 
gance, identifies  it  with  Thibet 

4.  Raamah  ('P^/io,  'P^Au>f)  and  his  two  sons 
Sheba  (Za^as)  and  Dedan  flov  ddSas)  are  separated 
by  Joseph,  and  Jer. ,  who  place  the  last-mentioned  in 
West  Ethiopia  (K^unruchp  l^vos  rw«»  *l^<nr€pUaw, 
which  Jer.  tnmslates  Gens  j£thiopia  in  occidentali 
plaga),  Ezekiel,  however,  in  xxvil  20,  22,  men- 
tions these  three  names  together  in  connection  with 
ArabicL  According  to  Niebuhr,  who,  in  his  Map 
of  Yemen,  has  a  province  called  Sabi^,  and  the 
town  of  Sabbea  (in  long.  43**  30'  lat  18*),  the 
country  south  of  Sabii  aboimds  with  traces  of  the 
name  and  family  of  Cush.  Without  doubt,  we 
have  here  veritable  Cushite  settlers  in  Arabia 
(Assemanni  Bibl.  Oriental,  iii.  (2.)  554).  All  the 
commentators  whom  we  have  named  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  F.)  agree  in  the  Arabian  locality  of 
these  grandsons  and  son  of  Cush.  A  belt  of 
country  stretching  from  the  Red  Sea,  opposite  the 
Ethiopian  Havilah,  to  the  south  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  across  Arabia,  comprises  the  settlements  of 
Raamah  and  his  two  sons.  The  city  called  'F^fjut, 
or  'P^/to,  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  within  this  tract, 
dosely  resembles  Rcuimah,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
original  [HDIH] ;  so  does  the  island  Ddden,  in  the 

Persian  Gulf,  resemble  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sons,  Dedan, 

5.  Sabtechah  (Zo^a^d,  Za/^eurdtfas)  isby  KaL 
thought  to  have  settled  in  Ethiopia^  and  theyvrm  of 
the  word  favours  the  opinion,  the  other  compounds 

*  There  is  no  such  difficulty  as  Kal.  {Gen,  Pre/. 
93)  supposes  in  believing  that  occasionally  kindred 
people  should  have  like  names.  It  is  not  more  in- 
creidible  that  there  should  be  a  Havilah  both  in  the 
family  of  Ham  and  in  that  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  ver.  7 
comp.  with  ver.  29)  than  that  there  were  Enochs 
and  Lamechs  among  the  posterities  of  both  Cain 
and  Seth  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  17,  18,  with  ver.  18,  25). 
Kalisch's  cumbrous  theory  of  a  vast  extent  of 
country  from  the  Persian  Gulf  running  to  the  south- 
west and  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  general 
name  of  Havilah  (possessed  at  one  end  by  Sie  son 
of  Joktan,  and  at  the  other  by  the  son  of  Cush), 
removes  no  difficulty,  and  indeed  is  unnecessary. 
There  is  no  '  apparent  discrepancy'  (of  which  he 
speaks,  p.  249)  in  the  Mosaic  statement  of  two 
Havilahs  of  distinct  races ;  nor  any  violation  of 
consistency,  when  fairly  judged  by  the  nature  of 
the  case.  M.  and  F.  strangely  flounder  about  in 
their  opposite  conjectures  :  the  former  supposes 
our  Havilah  to  be  the  land  of  the  Chvalisci,  on  the 
Caspian,  the  latter  places  it  in  Chiiui  Proper,  about 
Pekin  (!) 
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of  Sab  being  apparently  of  Ethiopic  or  Kushite 
origin.  '  Its  obvious  resemblance  to  the  Ethiopian 
name  Subaiok^  discovered  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments (comp.  the  king  KID,  in  2  Kings  zvii  4, 
and  the  Sebechus  of  Manetho),  renders  its  position 
in  Arabia,  or  at  the  Peisian  Gulf,  improbable ;  but 
Samydace^  in  Gedrosia  (as  B.  supposes),  or  Tabo- 
chosta,  in  Persia  (as  Boh.  suggests),  or  Satakos, 
are  out  of  the  question.  The  Targum  Jonathan 
renders  here  ^tC^t  {Zingi),  which  is  the  Arabic 
name  for  the  African  district  Zanguebar,  and  which 
is  not  inappropriate  here,'  KaL 

6.  NiM&OD  (Ne/}/M^s),  the  mighty  founder  of 
the  earliest  imperial  power,  and  the  grandest  name,* 
not  only  among  the  children  of  Ham,  but  in  pri- 
maeval history,  must  be  reserved  to  another  part  of 
this  work  [Nimrod]  for  a  detailed  description. 
He  is  noticed  here  in  his  place,  in  passing,  be- 
cause around  his  name  and  exploits  has  gaUiered 
a  mass  of  eastern  tradition  from  all  sources,  which 
entirely  corroborates  the  statement  of  Moses,  diat 
the  primitive  empire  of  the  Chaldaeans  was  Cushite^ 
and  that  its  people  were  closely  connected  with 
Egypt,  and  Canaan,  and  Ethiopia.  R.  {Five  Great 
MoH,,  chap.  iiL)  has  collected  much  of  this  tradi- 
tion, and  shewn  that  the  hints  of  Herodotus  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  an 
African  one  (iil  94 ;  viL  70),  and  that  the  tradi- 
tional belief  whidi  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  Ar- 
menian historian,  has,  for  instance  how  that 
Nimrod  is  in  fact  Bdusy  and  grandson  of  Cush  by 
Mizraim  (a  statement  substantially  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  Bible),  have  been  too  strongly  con- 
firmed by  all  recent  researches  (among  the  cunei- 
form  inscriptions)  in  comparative  philology  to  be 
set  aside  by  criticism  based  on  the  mere  conjectures 
of  ingenious  men.  It  would  appear  that  Nimrod 
not  only  built  cities,  and  conquered  extensive  terri- 
tories, '  subduing  or  expelling  the  various  tribes  by 
which  the  country  was  previously  occupied'  (R., 
p.  195;  comp.  Gen.  x.  io-X2  [marginal  version]), 
but  established  a  dynasty  of  some  eleven  or  twelve 
monarchs.  By  and  by  (about  1500  B.C. ;  see  R.  p. 
223)  the  ancient  Chaldaeans,  the  stock  of  Cush  and 
people  of  Nimrod,  sank  into  obscurity,  crushed  by 
a  foreign  Shemilic  stock,  destined  after  some  seven 
or  eight  centuries  of  submission  to  revive  to  a 
second  tenure  of  imperial  power,  which  culminated 
in  grandeur  under  the  magnificent  Nebuchadnezzar. 

II.  MIZRAIM  (Me(rpa£p,  Mc(rTpa//iOf),  that  is, 
the  father  of  Egytt^  is  the  second  son  of  Cuslu  Of 
this  dual  form  ot  a  man's  name  we  have  other  in- 
stances in  Ephraim  and  Shaharaim  (i  Chron.  viii.  8). 
We  must,  to  avoid  repetition,  postpone  particulars 
of  this  important  name  to  a  future  art  [Mizraim]. 
We  simply  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact, 
vouched  for  in  this  genealogy  of  the  Hamites,  of 
the  nearness  of  kindred  between  Nimrod  and  Mig- 
raim.  This  point  is  of  great  value  in  the  study  of 
ancient  eastern  history,  and  will  reconcile  many 
difficulties  which  would  otherwise  be  insoluble. 


*  Nimrod  seems  to  have  beeen  deified  under  the 
title  of  Bilu-Nipru,  or  Bel-Nimrod,  which  may  be 
translated  '  the  god  of  the  chace,'  or  '  the  great 
hunter.'     (The  Greek  forms  VefifHbB  and  ^tfiptiO 

senre  to  connect  Nibru  with  T)D!).     The  native 

«  • 

root  is  thought  to  be  napar^  *  to  pursue,'  or  '  cause 
to  flee'),  R.  p.  196. 


'  For  the  last  3000  years  it  is  to  the  Semitic  and 
Indo-European  races  that  the  world  has  been 
mainly  indebted  for  its  advancement;  but  it  was 
otherwise  in  the  first  ages.  Egypt  and  Batylony 
Mizraim  and  Nimrod,  both  descendants  of  Ham, 
led  the  way  and  acted  as  the  pioneers  of  mankind 
in  the  vanous  untrodden  fields  of  art,  literature, 
and  science.  Alphabetic  writing,  astronomT,  his- 
tory, chronologv,  architecture,  plastic  art,  scn^pture. 
navigation,  agncnlture,  and  textile  industry,  aeem, 
all  of  them,  to  have  had  their  origin  in  one  or 
odier  of  these  two  countries'  (R.  p.  75). 

Land  of  Ham, — We  shall  have  no  more  con- 
venient place  than  this  to  notice  the  poetic  terms 
by  which  the  Psalmist  designates  E^pt  in  Ps.  cv. 
23  ('Jacob  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Ham  *  )nK3 

Dn,  here  parallel  and  synonymous  with  D^Vt3> 

with  which  comp.  ver.  27,  and  cvi  22,  23),  and  in 
Ps.  IxxviiL  51  (where  ^the  tabernacles  of  Ham, 

Drn^K,   is  again  parallel  with  D^nyD).     That 

which  is  in  these  passages  the  poetical  name  of 
Egypt  in  Hebrew  was  among  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves probably  the  domestic  and  usual  designatioQ 
of  their  country  (G.)    According  to  G.  this  name 

of  Ham  ['  Coptic  ^KiUi,'  for  which  Lepsius, 

however,     substitutes    another    word,    ^/CXt. 

[Memph.]  or  OHiUL  [Thebaic])*  is  derived  from 

the  swarthy  complexion  of  the  people,  while  Lep- 
sius says,  *  not  from  the  colour  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  was  red,  but  from  that  of  its  soil,  which 
formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  adjacent  countries 
(Comp.  Herodotus'  fuXdyyauWf  iL  12 ;  and  Plu- 
tarch's Afyi/rror  hf  tms  fadXtara  fAeXdrfyeim  oScv 
.  .  •  Xfifiia  KoXoOfftf  De  Isid.  et  Osir.  [Reiske]  vol 
vii.  p.  437). .  In  the  Hien^lyphic  language  the 
name  occurs  as  KM.  The  inscription  of  it,  as  it 
frequently  occurs  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  is  pro- 
nounced by  Champollion,  Akerblad,  and  Spohn, 
Cbm^  (G.  7^s.  48^).  The  name  by  which  Egypt 
is  commonly  called  m  Hebrew,  D^W  (I^YD  should 

probably  be  translated  Egypt  in  2  Kings  xix.  24 ; 
Is.  xix.  6 ;  xxxvii.  25 ;  and  Micah  viL  12 ;  Go. 
and  Fiirst,  s.  v.),  was  not  used  by  the  Egyptians 
(Baehr,  Herodot.  note,  in  /.  r.),  but  by  Asiatics  it 
appears  to  have  been  much  used  of  the  land  of  the 
Nile,  as  is  evident  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptioDS. 

*  What  G.  calls  Coptic  Lepsius  designates  by 
the  now  more  usual  term  Memphitic:  G.  adds  the 
Sahidic   (Lepsius*    TTiebaic)   form    of  oar  word 

KKAiie  (from  KHiU.,  niger);  but  Lepshis  denies 

that  the  name  of  Egypt,  Ham  (Qn)»  has  'any 

direct  connection'  with  this  word ;  he  sabstitntcs 

the  root  I)eAiL,  or  I)KiUL  [Memphitic],  which 

is  softened  into  &6JUL,  or  ^^Klfty  Hem^  in  the 

sister  dialect  of  Thebes ;  the  meaning  of  whidi  is 
to  be  hot  (*fervere,  ardere,'  Tattam,  Lex.  jEgypt^ 

Lat    p.  653,   671).      ^HJUli,   however,   and 

KKiULHy  are,  no  doubt,  the  constantly  used  tenns 

for  the  name  of  the  country  (see  Tattam,  pp.  I5S» 
560,  and  Uhlemann,  CopL  Gr.  et  Lex.  p.  154). 
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The  Median  form  of  the  xuune  was  MiiMariga  ;  the 
Babylonian  Minir ;  the  Assyrian  Mu%ri,  The 
Arabic  name  of  the  present  capital  of  Egypt  b 


s  o 


El  Afazr,  and  the  country  also  is 


[Misr,] 


(Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Jcmr.  R.  As.  Soc.  vol.  xiv.  (i.) 
{x  i8  ;  Lepsius,  in  Herzog,  s.  v.  Egypt).  Josephus 
{Antiq.  L  6.  2)  renders  the  Hebrew  name  of  Egypt 
by  lA.iorpni)y  and  of  the  people  by  M-carpaioi. 
Whether,  however,  we  regard  the  native  name 
from  the  father,  or  the  Asiatic  from  the  son,  they 
both  vouch  for  the  Hamiiic  character  of  Egypt, 
which  probably  differed  from  all  the  other  settle- 
ments of  this  race  in  having  Ham  himself  as  the 
actual  ^.frxjn^^  of  the  nation,  among  whom  also  he 
perhaps  lived  and  died.  This  circumstance  would 
afford  sufficient  reason  both  why  the  nation  itself 
should  r^ard  the  father  as  their  eponymtts^  rather 
than  the  son,  who  only  succeeded  him  in  the  work 
of  settlement,  and  why,  moreover,  foreigners  with 
no  other  interest  than  simply  to  distinguish  one 
Hamitic  colony  from  another,  should  have  pre- 
ferred for  that  purpose  the  name  of  the  son,  which 
would  both  designate  this  particular  nation,  and  at 
the  same  time  distinguish  it  from  such  as  were 
kindred  to  it  On  the  sons  of  Mizraim  we  roust 
be  brief;  Josephus  noticed  the  different  fortune 
which  had  attended  the  names  of  the  sons  and  of 
the  grandsons  of  Ham,  especially  in  the  family  of 
Mizraim  ;  for  while  '  time  had  not  hurt*  the  former, 
of  the  latter  he  says  {Antiq.  i.  6.  2),  *'we  know 
nothing  but  their  nama,^  Jer.  (who  in  these  points 
mostly  gives  us  only  the  echo  of  Joseph.)  says 
similarly  :  *  caetene  sex  gentes  ignotae  sunt  nobis. . . 
quia  usque  ad  oblivionem  praeteritorum  nominum 
pervenere.'  They  both,  indeed,  except  two  names 
from  the  obscurity  which  had  oppre^ed  the  other 
six,  Labim  and  Philistim^  and  give  them  *  a  local 
habitation  with  their  name.*  What  this  is  we  shall 
notice  soon  ;  meanwhile  we  briefly  state  such 
identifications  of  the  others  as  have  occurred  to 
oommentatois. 

I.  LUDIM  (AovSieiMos)  *  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Shem's  son  Lud  (ver.  22),  the  progenitor  of 
the  Lydians.  The  Ludim  are  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (Is.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Jer.  xlvi  9  ;  Ezek.  xxviu 

*  Joseph. ,  it  will  be  observed,  renders  all  these 
plural  Hebrew  names  by  singidar  forms.  These 
plurals  seem  to  indicate  clans  speaking  their  own 
languages  (comp.  ver.  20,  which  surmounts  our 
table),  centered  around  their  patriarch,  from  whom, 
of  course,  they  derived  their  gentile  name ;  thus, 
Ludim  from  Lud  ;  Pathrusim  from  Pathros,  etc. 
(F.  p.  94).  L.  notices  the  fact  of  so  many  nations 
emerging  from  Egypt,  and  spreading  over  Africa 
{FAsie  occidentale,  p.  244),  for  he  understands  these 
names  to  be  of  peoples,  not  individuals;  so  Mi- 
chadis,  Spicileg.  254,  who  quotes  Aben  Ezra  for 
the  same  opmioiL  Aben  Ezra,  however,  does  not 
herein  represent  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jewish 
doctors.  The  relative  DC^...1B^  misled  him; 
he  thought  it  necessarily  implied  localitv,  and  not  a 
personal  antecedent.  Mendelssohn  aeclares  him 
wrong  in  this  view,  and  refers  to  Gen.  xlix.  24 ; 
*  It  is  probable  (he  adds)  that  Ludim  and  the  other 
names  were  those  of  men^  who  gave  their  names  to 
their  descendants.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Ras- 
chi,  etc,'  who  takes^  the  same, view  as  the  old 
Jewish  historian. 


10 ;  XXX.  5)  as  a  warlike  nation,  skilled  in  the  use 
of  spear  and  bow,  and  seem  to  have  been  employed 
(much  as  the  Swiss  have  been)  as  mercenary  troops 
(G.*s  lesaiuy  iii.  3 II).  B.  (who  placed  Cush  in 
Arabia)  reserved  Ethiopia  for  these  Ludim  ;  one  of 
his  reasons  being  based  on  their  use  of  the  bow, 
as  he  learns  of  Herod.,  Strabo,  Heliodor.,  and 
Diod.  Sicul  But  the  people  of  North  Africa  were 
equally  dexterous  in  tnis  implement  of  war;  we 
have  therefore  no  difficulty  in  connecting  the 
Ludim  with  the  country  through  which  the  river 
Lud  or  Laud  ran  (Pliny,  v.  2),  in  the  province  of 
Tingitania  (Tangier) ;  so  Boh.,  D.,  ana  F.,  which 
last  writer  finds  other  names  of  cognate  origin  in 
North  Africa,  e.g.,  the  tribe  called  Ludaya^  in- 
habiting one  of  the  oases,  and  the  district  of 
Ludamar^  in  Nigritia.  KaL  suggests  the  Egyptian 
Letop<dis  or  Letus^  and  CL  the  Mareotis  of  Egypt ; 
while  Kl.  supposes  the  Berber  tribe  Lewdtah  ;  and 
L»  {VAsie  Occid.  p.  244)  the  Nubians;  they  think 
a  proximity  to  Egypt  would  be  most  compatible 
with  the  fact  that  the  Ludim  were  Egyptian  auxi- 
liaries (Jer.  xlvL  9). 

2.  Amamim  f  EycF/fior)  are,  with  unusual  unani- 
mity, placed  by  the  commentators  in  Egypt  C. 
represents  the  older  opinion,  quoting  Jonathan's 
Taig.  for  the  Mareotis.  Kn.  (with  whom  agree 
D.,  KL,  F.)  places  them  in  the  Delta,  the  LXX. 
rendering  ^Ept/ierulfi  suggesting  to  him  Sanemhit, 
the  Egyptian  word  for  north  country.  The  word 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  O.  T. 

3.  Lehabim  (Ao/Scel^  AafitfjLot)  is,  with  absolute 
unanimity,  including  even  Jer.  and  Joseph,  [who 
says,  A.  tw  ffaroun^avrot  iv  Aifivji  ical  t^p  X^P*"'  <^0' 
airrov  KoXioarros],  identified  with  the  shorter  word 

D^!3v»  Luhim,  in  2  Chron.   xii.  3 ;  xvi.   8 ;  and 

again  in  Nahum  iiu  9 ;  Dan.  xu  43.  They  are 
there  the  Libyans ;  B.  limits  the  word  to  the 
Libyaegyptii,  on  the  west  frontier  of  Egypt,  so  Kn. 
The  Hebrew  word  has  been  connected  (by  B.) 

with  nirt,  and  the  plur.  of  an^,  which  means 

flame;  Raschi  supposing  that  they  are  so  called 
*  because  their  faces  were  inflamed  with  the  sun's 
heat'  [Is.  xiiL  8]  from  their  residence  so  near  the 
torrid  zone.  Hitzig's  idea  that  the  Lehabim  may 
be  Nubians  is  also  held*  by  L.  {VAsie  Occid,  p. 
244). 

4.  Naphtuhim  (N^de/iof),  according  to  B.  and 
Ros.,  should  be  identified  with  Nephtys  in  the 
north  of  Egypt ;  Boh.  suggests  the  Nobaiae  in 
Libya ;  C.  a  L.  the  Numidians ;  Pair,  (after 
Grotius)  Nepata,  in  Ethiopia  ;  but  none  of  these 
opinions  appear  to  us  so  probable  as  that  of  Kn., 
who  thus  vindicates  for  the  Memphitic,  or  Middle 
Egyptians,  the  claim  to  be  the  Naphtuhim.  Mem- 
phis was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  TIT^^ 

*  L.'s  opinion  is  based  upon  the  general  principle 
entertained  by  him,  that,  as  Cush  peopled  Ethiopia, 
and  Phut  Libya,  and  Canaan  Phcenicia  ;  so  to  Miz- 
raim must  be  appropriated  Egypt,  or  (at  least)  the 
vicinity  of  that  country.  There  is  some  force  in 
this  view,  although  the  application  of  it  in  the  case 
of  the  Lehabim  need  not  confine  his  choice  to  Nubia. 
Libya,  with  which  the  name  is  associated  by  most 
writers  since  Josephus,  is  contiguous  to  Egypt,  on 
its  western  frontier,  and  would  answer  the  condi- 
tions as  well  as  Nubia. 
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{Phtkak)  an  Egjrptian  deity.  If  the  plural  posses- 
sive particle  11^  (mis  oi  r^^  Uhlemann^  sec.  14. 

I)  be  prefixed,  we  get  the  word  It^-UT^g,, 

the  people  of  Phthah^  ol  rw  ^Odr,  just  as  the  Moabites 
are  designated  the  people  of  Chemosh  (Num.  xxL  29 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  46),  and  the  Hebrews  the  people  of 
Jehovah  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  20). 

5.  Pathrusim  {^^(Mviiw/iS  are  undoubtedly  the 
people  of  Upper  Egypt^  or  the  Thebaid,  of  which 
the  capital  lliebes  is  mentioned,  under  the  name 
of  No  and  No-Amon^  in  Nahum  iil  8 ;  Ezek.  xxx. 
14-16 ;  and  Jer.  xlvi.  25.    Pathros  is  an  Egyptian 

name,  signifying  the  South  country  [n€*T'-pHC], 

which  may  possibly  include  Nubia  also ;  in  Is.  xL 
II,  and  probably  Jer.  xliv.  15,  Pathros  is  men- 
tioned as  distinct  from,  though  in  dose  connection 
with,  Egypt  By  Greek  and  Roman  writers  the 
Thebaid  is  called  Nomus  Phaturites  (Pliny,  Hist 
Nat  V.  9;  PtoL  iv.  5,  69),  B.,  BoK,  D.,  Kal., 
Kl.,  Kn.  Brugsch^s  suflgestion,  that  our  word 
comes  from  Pa-Hathor^  tmit  is,  the  Nome  of  Ha^ 
thor^  an  Egyptian  deity  of  the  nether  world,  is  an 
improbable  one. 

6.  Casluhim  (XecrXoiMOf).  In  addition  to  what 
is  said  under  the  article  Casluhim,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  Coptic  [Basmuric]  name  of 
the   district    called  Casiotis,   which  Ros.   writes 

Chadsaidoihey  is  compounded  of  OHC»  fnons^  and 
XcJOK^i  ardere,  arere,  and  well  indicates  a  rug- 
ged and  arid  country,  out  of  which  a  colony  may 
be  supposed  to  have  emigrated  to  a  land  called  so 

nearly  after  their  own  home.    [Comp.  TODS  and 

GkcXoOKg,  {Cheslokh)  and  KoXx^f,  with  the 

metathesis  which  Gesenius  suggests.]  This  prox- 
mity  to  south-west  Palestine  of  their  original 
abode  also  exactly  corresponds  to  the  relation  be- 
tween these  Casluhim  and  the  next  mentioned 
people,  expressed  in  the  parenthetical  clause :  *  Out 
of  whom  came  PhilisHm*  (Gen.  x.  14);  f.  ^.,  the 
Philistines  were  a  colony  of  the  Casluhim,  probably 
drafted  off  into  the  neighbouring  province  m  conse- 
quence of  the  poverty  of  their  parental  home,  the 
very  cause  which  we  may  suppose  impelled  some 
of  the  Casluhim  themselves  to  seek  a  more  favour- 
able settlement  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  in  Colchis. 

Phiustim  (^uXMTcy6t),  who,  according  to 
Joseph.,  suggested  to  the  Greeks  the  name  of 
Palestine,  Of  this  well  known  Hamite  people  we 
do  not  propose  to  treat ;  a  proper  opportunity  will 
occur  in  a  future  pace  [Philistines].  We  must, 
however,  advert  to  the  various  readings  of  the  He- 
brew text  suggested  by  M.  {SpicUeg,  p.  278),  who, 
alter  Raschi  and  Masius,  would  transpose  the  sen- 
tence thus :  6a  DBte  ^K^  ne^  M-nw  'oa-nw, 

that  is,  ^  And  Casluhim j  and  Capthorim  (out  of 
whom  came  Philistim*).  This  transposition  makes 
Caphtorim  the  origin  of  the  Philistines,  according  to 
Amos  uc.  7,  and  perhaps  Deut  il  23  ;  Jer.  xlviL  4. 
Ros.,  G.,  and  Boh.,  assent  to  this  change,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  it  either  in  MSS.,  Tar- 
gums,  or  Versions  :  and  another  rendering  of  the 
passage,  *  Out  of  whom  came  Philistim  ana  Caph- 
torim, is  equally  without  foundation.  In  the 
Hebrew  text,  as  well  as  the  Targums  and  the 


LXX.,  Philistim  alone  appeals  as  a  subject,  all  the 
other  proper  names  (including  the  last,  Caphtorim) 
have  the  objective  sign  Dftd  n^,  and  rot^     This  is 

decisive. 

7.  Capthorim  (Xe^^6p</iof)  by  Onkelos  is  ren- 
dered ^fe(pt3\Bp,  *  Cappadocians ;^  i9  the  Peschito 

I »  r^%n  a\  r\  also  '  CappadodansJ*    So  the  other 

Tai^ms,  and  (according  to  C.)  *  veteres  omnes  ac 
recentiores  stant  pro  Cappadocibns.'  [Caphthor.] 
In  support  of  the  opinion  advanced  concerning  the 
Caphthorim  in  this  article,  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  the  Mishna  (Cethuboth  [Surenh.],  iil  103), 
the  very  word  of  the  Taigum,  K^pOlfip,  Capfa- 
docia^  repeatedly  occurs;  and  (what  escaped  the 
notice  of  B.)  Maimonides,  an  exceUent  authority 
in  Egyptian  topography,  and  Bartenora,  both  in 
their  notes  explain  this  Caphutkaja  to  be  Cc^tor^ 
and  identify  it  with  Damietta  in  the  north  of  £gypt, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  Casiotis  where  we 
placed  the  primitive  Casluhim.*  It  may  be  added, 
as  some  support  to  our  own  opinion,  that  Benjamin 
ofTudelasays  (Asher,  p.  158 ;  Bohn,  pp>.  121, 123), 
'  Damietta  is  Caphtor  in  Scripture}  When  the 
learned  editors  correct  their  honest  old  author  on 
the  strength  of  Ros.  and  G.*s  criticism,  we  demur, 
resting  on  the  still  greater  authority  of  Maimon- 
ides and  Bartenora,  'to  say  nothing  of  Onkelos  and 
the  Arabic  translator. 

III.  PHUT  {^<dmfi\  the  third  son  of  Ham,  is 
thus  noticed  by  Joseph.  (Antif.  l  6.  2) ;  '  Phut  was 
the  founder  of  Libya;  he  called  the  inhabitants 
Phutites,  after  himself ;  there  is  a  river  in  the  country 
of  the  Moors  which  bears  that  name ;  whence  it  is 
that  we  may  see  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian 
historiographers  mention  that  nver  and  the  adjoin- 
ing country  bv  the  appellation  of  Phut ;  but  its 
present  name  has  been  given  it  from  one  of  the 
sons  of  Mizraim,  who  was  called  Libys  [the  proge- 
nitor of  the  Lehabim]*  Jer.  of  course  adopts  the 
view,  which  has  also  been  endorsed  by  B.,  M. ,  Ros., 
G.,  Boh.,  D.,  KL,  and  KaL  The  versions  corrobo- 
hite  it  also,  for  in  Jer.  xlvl  9  [Sept  xxvi  9]  D^ 
(Phut)  is  rendered  'Libyans*  in  A,  V.  ;  Lifyer  in 
Vulgate  ;  and  Aifiv€S  in  the  SeptuaginL  Siinilariy 
the  D^B  of  Ezek.  xxx.  5  is  ZJfya  in  A.  V ;  Lsfya 
in   Vulg. ;  and  Atfives  in   Sept  (so  xxxviiL   5). 

*  It  is  agreeable  to  the  Egyptian  locality  whidi 
we  have  assigned  to  the  Caphtorim,  that  Joseph, 
says,  in  general  terms,  of  Mizraim's  sons,  amoi^^ 
whom  he  includes  '  Philistim,*  making  them  ei^t 
in  number  : — Twv  8^  Me<rr/>a^ov  raiSia^  btrr^ 
yepofUvtaWf  oi  rdtrret  r^r  drb  Fdj^s  hn  Afythrrov 
yrfff  Korioxfi'^'  M-^fW)  H  ^vKurrUwv  r^v  ^tofvfda^  ^ 
Xt^pa  dte^i/Xo^  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have, 
in  fact,  on  independent  grounds,  well  nigh  included 
all  these  cognate  races  within  ^e  bounds  here  set 
them  by  the  historian.  The  Ludim  and  the  Le- 
habim  are  the  only  exceptions  ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  latter  of  these,  Tosephus  must  be  regarded  as 
intimating  his  belief  that*  if  they  were  primevally  set- 
tled somewhere,  with  their  brethren,  between  Gaia 
and  Egypt,  they  must  at  least  have  subsequently 
migrated  further  west,  for  when  speaking  of  Phut 
he  uses  language  which  impUes  that  the  descendants 
of  Libys  (i.  e.,  the  Lehabim]  were  connected  with 
Africa  to  the  west  of  Egypt.  In  Nahum  iii.  9,  Phut 
and  Lubim  are  associated ;  probably  they  were 
inhabitants  together  of  the  same  dbtnct 
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Like  some  of  their  kindred  races,  the  children  of 
Phut  are  celebrated  in  the  Scriptoies  'as  a  warlike, 
well-anned  tribe,  sought  as  allies,  and  dreaded  as 
enemies' — (KaL)  Phut  means  a  bow ;  and  the 
nation  seems  to  have  been  skilled  in  archery,  ac- 
cording  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible.  We  may 
add,  in  confirmation  of  the  preceding  view  of  the 
locality  of  Phut,  that  the  Coptic  name  of  Libya, 
nearest  to  Egypt,  was  PhaiaL  The  supposition  of 
Hitzig  that  Phut  was  Iloi^ea,  west  of  Libya  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  and.of  KaL  that  it  might 
have  been  Buto^  the  capital  of  the  Delta,  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Butic  lake,  are  unlikely  to  find 
much  acceptance  by  the  side  of  the  universal  choice 
of  all  the  chief  writers,  which  we  have  indicated 
above.  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist  v.  L,  has  mentioned  the 
river,  referred  to  by  Joseph. ,  as  the  Fut  [or  Phuth\ 
and  Ptolemy,  in  hke  manner,  as  the  ^^i;^,  iv.  i. 
3  ;  comp.  Nf.  SpiciUg,  l  i6o,  and  Winer,  BibL  R, 
fV.  B.  iu  2gi).  It  must  be  admitted  that  Joseph, 
and  those  who  have  followed  him  are  vague  in 
their  identification.  Libya  was  of  vast  extent ;.  as, 
however,  it  extended  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,*  it 
will,  perhaps,  best  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the 
case.  Keeping  in  view  the  military  connection  which 
seems  to  have  existed  between  Phut  and  Egypt,  if 
we  deposit  the  posterity  of  Phut  in  eastern  Libva 
contiguous  to  Egypt,  not  pressing  too  exactly  the 
statement  of  Joseph.,  who  probably  meant  no 
more,  by  his  reference  to  the  country  of  the  Moors, 
and  the  river  PAu/,  than  the  readily  allowed  fact 
that  in  the  vast  and  unexplored  regions  of  Africa 
might  be  found  traces,  in  certain  local  names,  of 
this  ancient  son  of  Hano. 

IV.  CANAAN  (Xoi'dawf),  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Ham,  will  not  require  so  mil  a  treatment 
from  us  here  (either  in  respect  of  his  own  rumie  or 
those  of  his  sons)  as  Ham  s  other  posterity  has  de- 
manded ;  because  less  obscurity  besets  the  subject, 
and  less  doubt  and  discrepancy  of  opinion  affect  the 
commentators.  *  Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham,' 
says  Joseph.  {Antig.  L  6.  2),  '  inhabited  the  country 
now  called  Judsea*  [r^y  H>  KoKwiUyriv  'lovdoUgy. 
In  the  time  of  Joseph.,  it  must  be  recollected,  this 
included  the  entire  country  which  we  loosely  call 
the  Holy  Land\  *  and  called  it  after  his  own  name, 
Canaan.*  This  country  is  more  distinctly  described 
than  any  other  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  the  record 
of  Ham*s  family  in  Gen.  x.,  its  boundary  is  sketched 
(see  verse  19),  excluding  the  district  east  of  the 
Jordaiu     The  name   Canaan^   however,   is  used 

*  The  only  objection  to  this  is  that  this  part  of  the 
country  has  been  already  assigned  to  the  Lehabim 
(see  above).  To  us,  however,  it  seems  sufficient 
to  obviate  this  difficulty  to  hold  that  while  the 
Lehabim  impinged  on  the  border  of  Upper  Egypt, 
the  children  of  Phut  were  contiguous  to  L^wer 
Egypt,  and  extended  westward  along  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  into  the  very  interior  of  the 
continent  Phut  was  no  doubt  of  much  greater 
extent  than  the  Lehabim,  who  were  only  a  branch 
of  Mizraim ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  m  the  case 
of  Phut,  unlike  his  brothers,  he  is  mentioned  alone 
without  children.  Their  settlements  are  included 
in  the  general  name  of  their  father  Phut,  without 
the  subdivisions  into  which  the  districts  colonised 
by  his  brothers*  children  were  alrranged.  The 
designation,  therefore,  of /'i^M/b  generic ;  oiLudimy 
lehabim ^  etc,  specific,  and  in  territory  limited. 

Vf>l.    II. 


sometimes  in  a  more  limited  sense  than  is  indicated 
here  and  elsewhere.  Thus,  in  Num.  xiii.  29,  '  the 
Canaanites'*  are  said  to  '  dwdl  by  the  sea  and  by  the 
coast  of  the  Jordan '  [i.a,  obviously  in  the  lowlands, 
both  maritime  and  inland],  in  opposition  to  the 
Hittites  and  others  who  occupy  the  highlands. 
This  limitation  probably  indicates  the  settlements 
of  Canaan  only — as  a  separate  tribe,  apart  from 
those  of  his  sons — afterwards  to  be  enumerated 
(comp.  for  a  similar  limitation  of  a  more  extensive 
name,  Caesar,  de  Bel,  GalL  L  i,  where  Gallia  has 
both  a  specific  and  a  generic  sense  ;  comp.  also  the 
specific  as  well  as  generic  meanin?  of  Angle  or 
Engle  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (Gibson,  p.  13  ; 
Thorpe,  i.  21)  ^  of  Angle  comon  .  .  .  East  Engla^ 
Midad  Anglo*).  On  the  much- vexed  questions 
of  the  curse  of  Noah  (who  was  the  object  of  it, 
and  what  was  its  extent  7)  we  cannot  treat ;  they 
hardly  come  within  the  range  of  such  a  work  as  this. 
What  we  have  already  discovered,  however,  of  the 
power,  energy,  and  widelv-spread  dominion  of  the 
sons  of  Ham,  whom  we  nave  hitherto  mentioned, 
offers  some  guidance  to  the  solution  of  at  least  the 
latter  question.  The  remarkable  enterprise  of  the 
Cushite  hero,  Nimrod  ;  his  establishment  of  impe- 
rial power,  as  an  advance  on  patriarchal  govern- 
ment ;  the  strength  of  the  Egypt  of  ^f  izraim,  and 
its  long  domination  over  the  house  of  Israel ;  and 
the  evidence  which  now  and  then  appears  that  even 
Phut  (who  is  the  obscurest  in  his  fortunes  of  all  the 
Hamite  race)  maintained  a  relation  to  the  descen- 
dants of  Shem,  which  was  far  from  servile  or  sub- 
ject :  do  all  clearly  tend  to  limit  the  application  of 
Noah's  maledictory  prophecy  to  the  precise  terms 
in  which  it  was  indited ;  '  Cursed  be  Canaan  ;  a 
servant  of  servants  shall  he  [not  Cush,  not  Mizraim, 
not  Phut ;  but  he^  be  to  his  brethren  *  (Gen.  ix. 
25) ;  *that  is,*  says  Aben  Ezra,  *to  Cush,  Miz- 
raim, and  Phut,  his  father's  sons  * — with  remarkable 
inattention  to  the  context :  *  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Shem^  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God 
shall  enlarge  Jdphet  .  •  .  and  Canaan  shall  l>e  his 
servant'  (w.  26,  27).  If  we,  then,  confine  the 
imprecation  to  Canaan^  we  can  without  difficalty 
trace  its  accomplishment  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
tribes,  which  issued  from  him^  to  the  children  of 
Israel  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of  David. 
Here  would  be  verified  Canaan's  servile  relation  to 
Shem;  and  when  imperial  Rome  finally  wrested 
'  the  sceptre  from  Judsdi'  and  (*  dwelling  in  the  tents 
of  Shem )  occupied  the  east  and  whatever  remnants 
of  Canaan  were  left  in  it :  would  not  this  accom- 
plish that  further  prediction  that  Japhet  too  should 
DC  lord  of  Canaan,  and  that  (as  it  would  seem  to 
be  tacitly  implied),  mediately,  through  his  occu- 
pancy of  *  the  tents  of  Shem  f  We  proceed  to 
enumerate  the  sons  of  Canaan,  and  their  localities. 

1.  SiDON  (Ztdfbr  3'  ^'  'IS^Kkfynap  koX  yCv  KoXeirai, 
Joseph.  Antiq,  l  6.  2),  founded  the  ancient  metro- 
polis of  Phcenicia,  the  renowned  city  called  after  his 
own  name,  and  the  mother-city  of  the  still  more 
celebrated  Tyre  :  on  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
these  cities,  which  reached  even  to  the  south  of 
Britain,  see  Sioon,  Tyre. 

2.  Heth  (XerraTot)  was  the  father  of  the  well- 
known  Hittites,  who  lived  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine around  Hebron  and  Beersheba  ;  in  the  former 
of  which  places  the  family  sepulchre  of  Abraham 
was  purcnased  of  them  (Gen.  xxiii  3).  Esau 
married  *  two  daughters  of  Heth,*  who  gave  great 
sorrow  to  their  husband's  mother  (Gen.  xxvii.  46). 
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3.  The  Jebusite  ('Ie/9oMra?ot)  had  his  chief  resi- 
dence  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  the  son  of 
Canaan,  Jjedus.  The  Tebusites  lost  their  strong- 
hold only  in  the  time  of  David. 

4.  The  Amorite  (*A/m)/)^ouos)  seems  to  have 
been  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  of 
Canaan.  [The  name  ''Amorite^  frequently  de- 
notes the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  country.]  This 
tribe  occupied  portions  of  territory  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan,  but  its  strongest  hold  was  in  *  the  hill 
country*  of  Judah,  as  it  was  afterwards  called. 

5.  The  GiRGASlTE  (rep7e0-cuof)  cannot  be  for 
certain  identified.  [Origen  conjectured  that  the 
Girgasites  might  be  the  Gergesenes  of  Matt  viil 
18.] 

6.  The  HiviTE  (EiJorot?)  lived  partly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  and  partly  at  the  foot 
of  Hermon  and  Lebanon. 

7.  The  Arkite  ('Apoviraiot)*  lived  in  the  Phoe- 
nician city  of  Arke^  north  of  Tripolis.  Under  the 
emperors  of  Rome  it  bore  the  name  of  Casarea 
[Libani].  It  was  long  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  Its  ruins  are  still  extant  at  Tel. 
Arka  (Burckhardt,  Syria^  p.  162). 

8.  The  SiNiTE  ^tunuaii)  probably  dwelt  near 
his  brother,  the  Arkite,  on  the  mountain  fortress  of 
St^vaf,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xv.  755),  and  by  St. 
Jerome. 

9.  The  Arvadite  ('Apovda?of)  is  mentioned  by 
Joseph,  as  occupying  an  island  which  was  very  cele- 
brated in  Phoenician  history.  (Strabo  describes 
it  in  xvi.  753 ;  see  voL  i  p.  237  of  this  Cyclopeedia. ) 
^  The  men  of  Arvad*  are  celebrated  by  Ezekiel 
xxvii.  8,  II. 

la  The  Zemarite  {!Lafiapaiot)  inhabited  the 
town  of  Simyra  (Zf/Au/Mi,  mentioned  by  Strabo), 
near  the  river  Eleutherus,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  ;  extensive  ruins  of 
this  city  are  found  at  the  present  day  bearing  the 
name  of  Sumrah. 

II.  The Hamathite  (*A/ut^«w).  'The entering 
in  of  Hamath'*  indicates  the  extreme  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  Holy  Land,  as  *  the  river  of  Egypt'  does 
its  southernmost  limit  (x  Kings  viii.  65  et passim). 

In  the  verse  following  the  enumeration  of  these 
names,  the  sacred  writer  says — *  Afterward  were 
the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad.' 
This  seems  to  indicate  subsequent  conquests  made 
by  them  previous  to  their  own  subjugation  by  the 
Israelites.  *  To  show  the  great  goodness  of  God 
towards  Israel,'  says  the  Jewish  commentator  Men- 
delssohn, *  Moses  records  in  Gen.  x.  the  original 
narrow  limits  of  the  land  possessed  by  the  Canaan- 
ites, which  they  were  permitted  to  extend  by  con- 
quest from  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  that  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  Amorite  Sihon^  Num.  xxi.  26) 
up  to  the  very  time  when  Israel  was  ready  to  take 
possession  of  the  whole.  To  prepare  his  readers 
for  the  great  increase  of  the  Canaanite  dominions, 
the  sacred  historian  (in  this  eariy  chapter  where  he 
mentions  their  original  boundaries)  takes  care  to 
state  that  subsequently  to  their  primitive  occupa- 
tion of  the  land,  *  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad,'  until  their  boundaries  became  such 
as  are  described  in  Num.  xxxiv.' 

General  Remarks,  Such  were  Ham  and  his 
family  ;  notwithstanding  the  stigma  which  clave  to 

•  Josephus  adds  for  once  a  locality — 'A/>ovica(Of 
»  [*<rxc»'J  'A/>*i7F  7^w  hr(^  Ai/Seiiy  {Aniiq,  u  6.  2). 


that  section  of  them,  which  came  into  the  nearest 
relation  to  the  Israelites  afterwards,  they  were  the 
most  energetic  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  postdiluvian  world — at  least  we 
have  a  fuller  description  of  their  enterprise  than  of 
their  brethren's  as  displayed  in  the  primitive  ages. 
The  development  of  empire  among  the  Euphratean 
Cushites  was  a  step  much  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  political  oiganization ;  xkm-  was  the 
grandson  of  Ham  less  conspicuous  as  a  conqueror. 
The  only  coherent  interpretation  of  the  important 
passage  which  is  contained  in  Gen.  x.  10-12,  is  that 
which  is  adopted  in  the  margin  of  A.  V.  After 
Nimrod  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  empire  (*  the 

beginning  of  his  kingdom,'  ^TD^D  H^C^fiO,   the 

territory  of  which  it  was  at  first  composed — 
cf.  Hos.  ix.  10^  'at  the  first  ripe  in  the  fig-tree 
nn^e^fina  at  her  first  time;  that  is,  when  the  tree 

first  begins  to  bear — Ges.)  in  his  native  Shinar,  not 
satisfied  with  the  splendid  acauisitions  which  he 
took  at  first,  no  doubt,  firom  his  own  kinsmen,  he 
invaded  the  north-eastern  countries,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  Shem  were  for  the  first  time  disturbed  in 
their  patriarchal  simplicity  :  '  Out  of  that  land 
[even  Shinar,  Nimrod]  went  forth  to*  Asshur  [or 
Assyria],  and  builded  Nineveh  and  the  dty  Reho- 
both  and  Calah  and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah  ;  the  same  is  a  great  city ;  i,  e.^  the  combi- 
nation of  the  forementioned  four  formed,  with  their 
interjacent  spaces,  the  'gjeat  city.'  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Knobel,  answering  to  the  theory  which 
has  connected  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad^  Koyunjik^ 
Nimrud,  and  Keremlis  together,  as  the  remains  of  a 
vast  quadrilateral  city,  popularly  called  Nineveh. 
For  a  different  view  of  the  whole  subject  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Mr  Rawlinson's  recent  volume  on 
The  Five  Great  Monarchies^  vol  i,  pp.  3x1-315). 
But  the  genius,  which  moulded  impenal  power  at 
first,  did  not  avail  to  retain  it  long  ;  the  sceptre» 
before  many  ages,  passed  to  the  race  of  Shem,t 

*  The  objection  to  this  rendering  is  based  by 
Rosenmiiller  {Schol.  inloc.),  after  other  commenta- 
tors, on  the  absence  of  the  H  /c^^z/appended  to  IHS^ 

(which  they  say  ought  to  be  rmB^  to  produce  the 

meaning  to  Assyria,  The  H  Iffcal  is,  however, 
far  from  indispensable  for  the  sense  we  require, 
which  has  been  advocated  by  authorities  of  great 
value  well  versed  in  Hebrew  construction ;  Knobel 
(who  himself  helds  our  view)  mentions  Onkelos, 
Taig.  Jonath,  Bochart,  Clericus,  De  Wette,  Tuch, 
Baumgarten,  Delitzsch,  as  supporting  iL  He 
might  have  added  Josephus,  who  makes  Nimrod 
the  builder  of  Babylon  {Antif.  i  4),  and  Kalisch, 
and  Keil.  To  make  the  passage,  Gen.  x.  10-12, 
descriptive  of  the  Shemite  Asshur,  is  to  do  violence 
to  the  passage  itself  and  its  context  Asshur,  more- 
over, is  mentioned  in  his  proper  place  in  ver.  22,  with- 
out, however,  the  least  mdication  of  an  intention  of 
describing  him  as  the  founder  of  a  rival  empire  to 
that  of  Nimrod.  Gesenius  admits  the  probability 
of  our  view,  without  any  objection  of  grammatical 
structure.  (See,  for  instances  of  the  accus.  noun 
(without  the  suffix  of  local  iXj  after  verbs  of  motion. 
Numb,  xxxiv.  4 ;  Gen.  xxxiii.  18 ;  2  Chron.  XX| 
36.  Cf.  Gesenius,  Gmm,  130,  172,  and  Nord- 
heimer's  Gram.,  sec.  841.) 
t  For  the  Shemitic  character  of  the  Arabian 
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except  in  Africa,  where  Mizraim's  descendftiits  had 
a  longer  tenure  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  (and  the  more  so,  inasmuch 
as  a  different  theory  has  here  greatly  obscnred 
plain  historic  truth)  that  in  the  primeval  Cushite 
empire  of  Babylon  considerable  progress  was  made 
in  the  arts  of  civilised  society  (an  early  allusion  to 
which  is  made  in  Josh.  vii.  21  ;  and  a  later  in 
Dan.  i  4  :  see  Rawlinson,  /»j/  Monarchy^  ehap. 
T. )  In  the  genealo^cal  record  of  the  race  fk  Ham 
(Gen.  X.),  rdierenoeis  made  to  the  ^  tongue^  [or  dia^ 
lects]  which  they  spoke  (▼en  20).  Comparative  philo- 
logy* which  is  so  rich  in  illustrations  of  the  unity  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  has  done  next  to 
nothing  to  elucidate  the  linguistic  relations  of  the 
families  of  Ham.  Nor  is  this  the  proper  place  to 
to  do  more  than  merely  fxiint  to  the  vast  unex- 
plored 6eld  which  is  now  opening  to  inquirers.  It 
IS  obvious  to  remark  that,  as  the  classification, 
which  the  sacred  writer  makes  in  chap.  x.  includes 
the  element  of  various  *  tongiu^  or  dialectic  varia- 
tions  amongst  this  section  of  the  human  race,  the 
time  to  which  we  must  refer  it  must  be  subsequent 
to  the  events  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  chapter  (xi.)  as  having  happened  when  'the 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  o/one  spach.^ 
With  regard  to  these  Hamitic  '  tongues^  without 
detaining  the  reader  with  speculations  which  must 
needs  be  crude,  we  will  direct  him  to  the  few  works 
which  are  the  most  accessible  and  best  qualified  to 
furnish  him  with  some  hints  for  the  formation  of  an 
opinion.  l^v9\\x)soTLt  Five  Great  Mcnarchies^  Yvc%i 
Mon.  ch.  iv.  ;  Lenormant,  Introduction  d  Chis- 
toire  de  VAsie  occidentalle,  icr*  Appendice  ;  Meier, 
J/eh'.  Wur^.  w,  b,^  3te  Anhang ;  Gesenius, 
Sketch  of  the  Hdtr.  Lang,  (prefixed  to  his  Gram- 
mar);  Bunsen,  Egypt s  Place^  etc,,  voL  I  Appu  i  ; 
Wiseman,  Lectures  on  Science  and  Revealed  Religion, 
p.  445,  2d  ed.  ;  Max  Miiller,  Science  of  Language, 
p.  269  [Shemitic  Languages]. 

Theories  more  or  less  specious  have  been  formed 
to  account  for  these  afAnities  to  the  Hebrew  from 
so  many  points  of  the  Hamite  nations.  None  of 
these  theories  rise  above  the  d^ree  of  precarious 
hypothesis,  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  they  should 
in  the  imperfection  of  our  present  knowledge.  It 
is,  indeea,  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  tendency 
of  linguistic  inquiries  is  to  establish  the  fact 
avouched  in  the  rentateuch  of  the  original  unity  of 
human  speech.  The  most  conspicuous  achieve- 
ment <^  comparative  philology,  hitherto,  has  been 
to  prove  the  affinity  of  the  members  of  that  laige 
dass  of  languages  which  extend  from  the  Eastern 
Sanscrit  to  our  Western  Welsh ;  parallel  to  this  is 
the  comparison  amon^  themselves  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Shemitic  dass  of  languages,  which 
has  demonstrated  their  essential  identity;  but  greater 
still  will  be  the  work  of  establishing,  on  certain 
principles,  the  natural  relationship  of  tongues  of 
different  classes.  Among  these,  divergences  must 
needs  be  wider  ;  but  when  occasional  affinities  crop 
out  they  will  be  proportionately  valuable  as  evi- 
dences of  a  more  ancient  and  profound  agreement 

tribes  who  crushed  the  primitive  Cushite  power  of 
Babylon,  see  Rawlinson,  Great  Empires y  vol.  I  pp. 
222,  223.  The  Arabian  Hamites  of  Yemen  seem 
also  to  have  merged,  probably  by  conquest,  into  a 
Joktanite  population  of  Shemitic  descent  (see  for 
these  Gen.  x.  25-29,  and  Assemanni  Bibl,  Orient. 

i»i-  W  553.  544). 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  facts,  which  have  thus  far 
transpired,  indicative  of  affinity  between  the  lan^ 
guages  of  the  Hamite  and  Shemitic  races,  go  some 
way  to  shew  the  probability  of  the  historical  and 
genealogical  record  of  which  we  have  been  treating, 
that  the  tribes  to  whom  the  said  languages  were 
vernacular  were  really  of  near  kindred  and  often 
associated  in  abode,  either  by  conquest  or  amicable 
settlement,  with  one  another. 

Among  other  points  of  general  interest  connected 
with  our  article,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe 
the  relations  in  which  the  different  sections  of  the 
Hamite  race  stand  to  each  other ;  e,g.,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Philistines  were  not 
Canaanites,  as  is  often  assumed  through  an  over- 
sight of  the  fact,  that  the  former  were  descended 
from  the  second,  and  the  latter  from  the  fourth  son 
of  Ham.  The  Toldoth  Beni  Noah  of  Genesis  is  a 
precious  document  in  many  respects  (as  has  been 
often  acknowledged,  see  R.  {Bampton  Lectures\ 
p.  68) ;  but  in  no  respect  does  it  bear  a  higher 
value  than  as  an  introduction,  provided  by  the 
sacred  writer  himself,  to  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  in  its  relations  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  intelligent  reader  of  Scripture  will 
experience  much  help  in  his  study  of  that  history, 
and  indeed  of  prophecy  also,  by  a  constant  recur- 
rence to  the  particulars  of  this  authoritative  ethno- 
logical record. 

We  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Rawlinson*s  Five  Great  Monarchies,  which 
describes,  in  a  favourable  though  hardly  exagge- 
rated light,  some  of  the  obligations  under  wh.ch 
the  primitive  race  of  Ham  has  laid  the  world  ) 
'Not  possessed  of  many  natural  advantages,  the 
Chaldaean  people  yet  exhibited  a  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, a  genius,  and  an  energy,  which  place  them 
high  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  more  espedally  in 
the  list  of  those  descended  from  the  Hamitic  stock. 
For  the  last  3000  years  the  world  has  been  mainly 
indebted  for  its  advancement  to  the  Semitic  and 
Indo-£uropean  races  ;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  the 
first  ages.  Egypt  and  Babylon,  Mizraim  and  Nim- 
rod — both  descendants  of  Ham —  led  the  way  and 
acted  as  the  pioneers  of  mankind  in  the  various  un- 
trodden fields  of  art,  literature,  and  sdence.  Al- 
phabetic writing,  astronomy,  history,  chronology, 
architecture,  plastic  art,  sculpture,  navigation, 
agriculture,  textile  industry — seem,  all  of  them,  to 
have  had  their  origin  in  one  or  other  of  these  two 
countries.  The  beginnings  may  have  been  often 
humble  enough.  We  may  laugh  at  the  rude 
picture-writing,  the  uncouth  brick  pyramid,  the 
coarse  fabric,  the  homely  and  ill-shapen  instru- 
ments, as  they  present  themselves  to  our  notice  in 
the  remains  of  these  ancient  nations ;  but  they  are 
really  worthier  of  our  admiration  than  of  our  ridi- 
cule. The  first  inventors  of  any  art  are  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  their  race  ....  and 
mankind  at  the  present  day  lies  under  infinite  obli- 
gations to  the  genius  and  industry  of  these  early 
agesMpp.  75.  76).— P.  H. 

HAM,  THEY  OF  (DrrjtD;   Sept.  'E*  rfir  lA&v 

1     * 

Xdft;  Vulg.,  De  stirpe  Cham),  are  mentioned  irt 
I  Chron.  iv.  40 — ^in  one  of  those  historical  frag- 
ments for  whidi  the  early  chapters  of  these  Chron- 
icles are  so  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  private 
enterprise  and  valour  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  On  the  present  occasion  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  consisting 
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of  thirteen  princes  and  their  clansmen,  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  sought  to  extend  their  territories 
(which  from  the  banning  seemed  to  be  too 
narrow  for  their  numbers)  by  migrating  'to 
the  entrance  of  Gedor^  even  unto  the  east  side 
of  the  valley,  to  seek  pasture  for  their  flocks.' 
Finding  here  a  quiet,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  a  se- 
cure and  defenceless  population  of  Hamites  (the 
meaning  of  i  Chron.  iv.  40  receives  illustration 
from  Judg.  zviiL  7,  28)  the  Simeonites  attacked 
them  with  a  vigour  that  reminds  us  of  the  times 
of  Joshua,  and  took  permanent  possession  of  the 
district,  which  was  well  adapted  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses. The  Gedor  here  mentioned  cannot  be  the 
Gedor  of  Josh.  xv.  58  [Gedor].  There  is  strong 
ground,  however,  for  supposing  that  it  may  be  the 
Gederah  of  ver.  36  [Gederahj  ;  or,  if  we  follow 
the  LXX.  rendering,  Tipcipa,  and  read  *1"U  for 
*1*1  J,  it  would  be  the  well-known  Gerar.  This  last 
would,  of  course,  if  the  name  could  be  relied  on, 
fit  extremely  well ;  in  its  vicinity  the  patriarchs  of 
old  had  sojourned  and  fed  their  flocks  and  herds 
(see  Gen.  xx.  i,  14,  15 ;  xxvi.  I,  6,  14,  and  espe- 
cially vers.  17-20).  Bertheau  {die  B.  der  Chronik) 
on  this  passage,  and  Ewald  (Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel 
[ed.  2],  I  322)  accept  the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  and 
place  the  Simeonite  conquest  in  the  valley  of  Gerar 
(in  Williams,  Holy  Ci/y[ed.  2]  vol.  i.  pp.  463-468, 
there  is  an  interesting  note,  contributed  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Rowlands,  on  the  Southern  Border  of  Palestine, 
and  containing  an  account  of  his  discovery  of  the 
ancient  Gerar  [called  Khirbet-d  Gerar,  the  ruins  of 
Gerar] ;  see  also,  for  '  a  confirmation  of  the  ac- 
count,' Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  etc.,  p.  314).  In 
the  determination  of  the  ultimate  question,  with 
which  this  article  is  concerned,  it  matters  but  litde 
which  of  these  two  localities  we  accept  as  the  resi- 
dence of  those  children  of  Ham  whom  the  Simeon- 
ites dispossessed.  Both  are  within  the  precincts  of 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  :  the  latter  perhaps  mav 
be  regarded  as  on  the  border  of  the  district  which 
we  assigned  in  the  preceding  article  to  the  Cusluhim; 
in  either  case  *  they  0/ Ham,  of  whom  we  are  writing, 
in  I  Chron.  iv.  40,  must  be  regarded  as  descended 
from  Ham  through  his  second  son  Mizraim. — P.  H. 

HAM  [DH,  with  Ile\  in  Gen.  xiv.  $,  if  a  proper 

name  at  all,  was  probably  the  principal  town  of  a 
people  whose  name  occurs  but  once  in  O.  T., 
*the  Zuzims^  (as  rendered  in  A.  V.)  If  these 
were  *the  Zamtummins^  of  Deut.  ii.  20,  as  has 
been  coniectured  by  Raschi,  Calraet,  Patrick,  etc, 
among  the  older  writers;  and  Gesenius,  Rosen- 
muUer,  Ewald  [Volkes  Israel,  L  308],  Delitzsch, 
Knobel,  and  Keil,  among  the  modems),  we  have 
some  clue  to  the  site;  for  it  appears  fi-om  the 
entire  passage  in  Deut,  that  the  Zamzummims 
were  the  original  occupants  of  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites.  Tuch  and  others  have  accordingly 
supposed  that  our  Ham,  where  the  Zuzims  were 
defeated  by  Chedorlaomer  on  his  second  invasion, 
was  the  primitive  name  of  Rabhath  Ammon,  after- 
wards Philadelphia  (Jerome  and  Euseb.,  Onomast, 
s.  V.  Amman),  the  capital  of  the  Ammonite  terri- 
tory.    It  is  still  called  [the  ruins  of]  'Ammdn, 

^UkC,  according  to  Robinson,   Researches  [ed. 

i],  vol  liL  168.  There  is  some  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  word  in  Gen.  xiv.  5  be  anything  more 
than  a  pronoun.     The  Masoretic  reading  of  the 


dause,  indeed,  is  DHl  D^rmKl,  the  last  word 
of  which  is  pointed,  DHB  (A.V.,  */»  Ham*),  as  if 

m  0 

there  were  three  battles,  and  one  of  them  had  been 
fought  at  a  place  so  called  ;  and  it  perhaps  makes 
for  this  readmg  that,  according  to  Kennicott,  sc%'en 
Samaritan  MSS.  read  Dm  (with  Heth),  which 
can  produce  no  other  meaning  than  in  Ham,  or 
Cham  with  the  aspirate.  Yet  the  other  (that  is 
the  pronominal)  reading  must  have  been  recog- 
nised in  ancient  HArewvi^S,  even  as  earty  as  the 
time  of  the  LXX.  translators,  who  render  the 
phrase  by  Afut  o^oct,  ^together  with  them  ;"*  as  if 
there  were  but  two  conflicts,  in  the  former  of 
which  the  great  eastern  invader  'smote  the  Re- 
phaims  in  Ashteroth-Kamaim,  and  the  Zuzims 
[which  the  LXX.  make  an  appellative — 1^99 
Iffxvfid,  '  strong-  nations*]  along  wtth  them,*  as  their 
allies.  The  following  note,  which  we  extract  from 
St.  Jerome's  Q$utst.Hebr.  Opera  [ed.  Bened.,  Vcn. 
1767],  iii.  (2)  327,  proves  that  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
extant  in  his  day  varied  in  their  readings  of  this 
passage :  '  Porro  Baem,  pro  quo  LXX.  dixenmt  fi^ 
a^Mt,  hoc  est  cum  eis,  putaverunt  scribi  per  He, 
ducti  elementi  similitudine,  quum  per  Hbth  scrip- 
tum  sit  Baem  enim  quum  per  tres  literas  scribi- 
tur — si  mediam  He  habet,  interpretatur,  in  eis: 
si  autem  Heth,  ut  in  praesenti,  locum  significat,  id 
est,  in  Horn*  (A.  V.,  */«  Ham*).  St  Jerome 
here  refers  to  the  reading,  which  punctuates  the 
three  letters  as  if  they  merely  constituted  the  pro- 
noun Dna,  *  together  with  them,*    This  readii^  he 

seems  to  have  preferred,  for  in  his  own  version 
[Vulg.]  he  renders  the  word,  like  the  LXX.  *cum 
eis.*  Onkelos,  however,  regarded  the  reading  evi- 
dently as  a  proper  name,  for  he  has  translated  it  by 
KTIDiia}  *in  Hemta,*  and  so  has  the  *  Pscudo  Jona- 

•    •    8 

than'  Taigum ;  while  the  Jerusalem  has  |^rui '  with 
them^    Saadias,  again  has  the  proper  name     ^ 


X  X 


•  ^ 


^Ijb  (in  Hama).     Hillenis,  whom  Rosenmiiller 

quotes,  identifies  this  Ham  with  the  famous  Am- 
monite capital  Rabbah  (2  Sam.  xi  i ;  i  Chron. 
XX.  i) ;  'the  two  names,'  he  says,  'are  synonym 
mous — Rabbah  meaning  populous,  as  in  Lament 
L  I,  where  Jerusalem  is  Dy^Tl^n,  *  the  city  [that 

was]/ull  of  people  ; '  while  the  more  ancient  name 
of  the  same  city,  Dll,  has  the  same  signification  as 

the  collective  word  fiOT],  that  is,  a  multitude.* — 

P.  H. 

HAMAKER,  H.  A.,  one  of  the  first  Orientalists 
of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  25th  Feb- 
ruary 1789.  Destined  by  his  parents  for  the  pro- 
fession of  a  merchant,  his  tastes  led  him  early  to 
learning ;  and  the  counsels  of  WUhnet  strength- 
ened him  in  his  ardent  attachment  to  erudite 
studies,  especially  to  the  Arabic  language,  in  which 
he  made  great  progress.  In  181 5  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the 
Athenaeum  at  Franeker.  In  18 1 7  he  was  calkd 
to  Leyden  as  professor  extraordinary  of  Oriental 
languages  ;  and  in  1822  he  became  ordinary  pro- 
fessor. Here  he  died  on  the  loth  October  1837, 
at  the  early  age  of  47,  having  undermined  Ws 
health  by  excessive  study.  His  literary  ambition 
was  too  active,  hurrying  him  from  one  language  to  * 
another,  and  injuring  his  reputation.     Instead  of 
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being  contented  with  the  knowledge  of  five  Semi- 
tic tongues  besides  the  Arabic,  he  devoted  himself 
without  relaxation  to  the  study  of  all  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages  of  Asia  and  Africa — a  task 
to  which  human  strength  is  unequal.  The  range 
of  his  Oriental  erudition  was  great ;  it  would  have 
been  of  a  profounder  character  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  fewer  subjects.  His  works  are  nume- 
rous, but  none  bears  directly  on  Bibhcal  science. 
All  are  of  the  Oiiental-literanr  or  historical  type. 
Those  most  related  to  the  O.  T.  are  Diatribe philo- 
logico'critica  monumentorum  aliquot  Punicorum 
nuper  in  Africa  rtpertorum^  itUerpretaiionem  exki- 
item;  aceeduni  nova  in  nummos  aliquoi  phcenicios 
lapidemque  Carpentaractensem  conjectural  necnon 
tabula  inscriptunus  et  aipkabeta  Punica  coniinentts^ 
Leyden  1822,  4to ;  and  Miscettanm  Phenicia^  srve 
Commentarii  de  rebus  Phanicum  quibus  inscrip- 
tiones  multa  lapidum  ac  nummorum  nominaque 
propria  hominum  et  locorum  explicantur ;  item 
Punica  gentis  lingua  et  rdigiones  passim  ilius- 
trantur^  Leyden  1828,  4to.  See  JuynboU's  Oratio 
eU  Hentici  Arentii  Hamakcr  studii  iittcrarum  Ori- 
cntalivm  in  pairia  nostra  vindice  praclaro^  Gro- 
ningen  1837. — S.  D, 

HAMAN  (pn,  a  name  of  the  planet  Mercury; 

Sept  'A/idi'),  a  favourite  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
whose  history  is  involved  in  that  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai.  He  is  called  an  Agagite ;  and  as  Agag 
was  a  kind  of  title  of  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites 
[Agag],  it  is  supposed  that  Haman  was  descended 
from  the  rojral  family  of  that  nation.  [This  name, 
however,  may  have  been  merely  a  name  of  re- 
proach derived  from  the  ancient  Jewish  hatred  of 
Amalek  (Stanley,  Jewish  Churchy  p.  141)].  He  or 
his  parents  probably  found  their  way  to  Persia  as 
captives  or  hostages  ;  and  that  the  foreign  origin  of 
Haman  was  no  bar  to  his  advancement  at  court,  is 
a  circumstance  quite  in  unison  with  the  most  an- 
cient and  still  subsisting  usages  of  the  East  Joseph, 
Daniel,  and  Mordecai,  afToid  other  examples  of  the 
same  kind* 

It  b  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  particulars  of  a 
story  so  well  known  as  that  of  Haman.  The  cir- 
cumstantial details  of  the  height  which  he  attained 
and  of  his  sudden  downfall,  f^ord,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  book  of  Esther,  a  most  faithfiil  picture  of  the 
customs  of  an  Oxientid  court  and  government,  and 
furnish  invaluable  materials  for  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  regal  usages  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  result  of  such  a  comparison  will  excite 
surprise  by  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance  ;  for 
there  is  not  a  single  fact  in  the  history  of  Haman 
which  might  not  occur  at  the  present  dav,  even  in 
its  merely  formal  characteristics,  and  which,  indeed, 
is  not  of^freauent  occurrence  in  different  combina- 
tions. The  boundless  credit  which  Haman  enjoyed 
with  Ahasuerus ;  the  homage  which  all  the  court 
in  consequence  paid  to  him ;  the  royal  signet-ring, 
the  impression  from  which  gave  such  authority  to 
all  written  orders,  and  placed  the  doom  of  nations  in 
the  hands  of  its  possessor;  the  price  of  blood  which 
Haman  offered  to  the  king  ;  the  inquietude  of  that 
inordinate  power  which  could  endure  no  rival,  and 
which  the  shadow  of  opposition  offended  and 
alarmed ;  and  the  form  of^  poetical  justice  given 
to  the  final  retribution  in  the  hanging  of  Haman 
upon  a  gallows  which  he  had  prepared  for  another ; 
--all  these  are  traits  which  would  at  the  present 


day  be  received  in  Asia  as  the  unexaggerated  record 
of  current  events. 

Even  the  decree  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Tews  whidi  was  granted  at  the  request  of  Haman, 
nowever  startling  it  may  appear  to  those  whose 
notions  are  groimded  upon  European  institutions, 
would  appear  in  no  wise  strange  under  an  Oriental 
govemment  Even  in  Europe  the  fanaticism  and 
tyranny  of  ancient  governments  often  produced 
similar  proscriptions  (sometimes  with  reference  to 
the  very  same  people),  which,  under  the  mildness 
and  tranquillity  of  modem  institutions,  we  are 
as  little  able  to  comprehend.  But  in  the  East  we 
have  still  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  traces  of 
the  same  excesses  of  despotism,  the  same  blind 
submission  of  the  people,  the  same  respect  for  the 
seal  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  same  passive  resigna- 
tion to  the  sword  which  he  uplifts  or  to  the  ^w- 
string  which  he  sends.  Even  in  our  own  day  we 
have  seen  imperial  firmauns  consign  to  utter  de- 
straction  in  the  mass  the  Greeks,  the  Druses,  and 
the  Maronites ;  and  such  things  must  and  will 
occur  wherever  the  extermination  of  a  people  is 
unhappily  so  eas^  a  matter  that  it  costs  a  despot  no 
further  trouble  than  the  drawing  of  a  ring  from  his 
finger.  Other  times  and  other  names  make  all  the 
dinerence — the  manners  are  the  same.  It  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  Haman  never  mentions  Mor- 
decai himself  to  the  king ;  and  that  in  speaking  of 
the  Jews  he  does  not  name  them  directly,  but  de- 
scribes them  as  *  a  certain  people*  dispersed  through 
the  kingdom,  and  Uving  separate  imder  laws  of  their 
own  (Esth.  iiL  8).  That  this  people,  or  any  other 
subject  to  his  sceptre,  should  require  to  be  thus 
descriptively  indicated,  seems  to  shew  how  little 
the  king  knew  of  the  actual  state  of  his  dominions, 
or  of  persons  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  the 
court.  The  death  of  Haman  appears  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  year  B.C.  51a    [Esther.]— J.  K. 

HAMATH(nDn;  Sept.  A//i(£^  and 'H/xd^).   A 

very  ancient  city  of  Syria,  and  the  capital  of  a  small 
kingdom  of  the  same  name.  Gesenius  is  probably 
right  in  deriving  the  word  from  the  Arabic  root 

\j^^.y  to  defend ;   with  this  agrees  the  modem 

name  of  the  city  Hamah  (t^^X^-     Hamath  is 

one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  We  read  in 
Gen.  x.  18,  that  tfie  youngest  or  last  son  of  Canaan 
was  the  *  Hamathite' — apparently  so  called  be- 
cause he  and  his  family  founded  and  colonised 
Hamath.  It  was  a  place  of  note,  and  the  capital 
of  a  principality,  wnen  the  Israelites  conquered 
Palestine;  and  its  name  is  mentioned  in  almost 
every  passage  in  which  the  northem  border  of 
Canaan  is  defined  (Num.  xiil  22  ;  xxxiv.  8  ;  Josh, 
xiii.  5 ;  etc)  Toi  king  of  Hamath  gave  tribute  to 
David  after  the  successful  campaign  of  the  latter  in 
northern  Syria  and  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viil)  Ha* 
math  was  conauered  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viiL 
3) ;  and  its  wnole  territory  appears  to  have  re- 
mained subject  to  the  Israelites  during  his  pros- 
perous reign  (verses  4-6).  After  it  had  r^ained 
its  independence,  probably  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Jeroboam,  it  was  acain  subdued  by  Jeroboam 
the  second  (circa  B.C.  784 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  28).  At 
this  period  the  kingdom  of  Hamath  included  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  from  the  source  of  that  river 
to  near  Antioch  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33  ;  xxv.  21).  It 
bordered  Damascus  on  the  south,  Zobah  on  the 
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east  and  norths  and  Phcsnicia  on  the  west  (i 
Chron.  xviil  3  ;  Ezek.  xlvit.  17  ;  xlviii.  i  ;  Zech. 
ix.  2).  In  the  8th  century  B.C.  the  powerful 
monarchs  of  Assyria  extended  their  conquests  west- 
ward, and  captured  Hamath.  It  must  have  been 
then  a  large  and  influential  kingdom ;  for  Amos 
speaks  emphatically  of  *  Hamath  uie  Great'  (vi  2) ; 
and  when  Rabshakeh,  the  Assyrian  genend,  en- 
deavoured to  terrify  king  Hezekiah  into  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  he  said  :  *  Have  the  gods  of  the 
nations  delivered  them  which  my  fathers  have 
destroyed,  as  Gozan,  and  Haran,  and  Rezeph  T 
Where  is  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  king  of 
Arphad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of  Sephervaim, 
Hena,  and  IvahT'  (Is.  xxxviL  12-14;  2  Kings 
xviii.  34,  s^,)  The  frequent  use  of  the  phrase, 
*  the  entering  in  of  Hamath/  also  shews  that  this 
kingdom  was  the  most  important  in  northern 
Syria  (Jttdg.  iii.  3).  Hamath  remained  under  the 
Assyrian  rule  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks  introduced  their  noble  language  as  well  as 
their  government  into  Syria,  and  they  even  gave 
Greek  names  to  some  of  the  old  cities;  among 
these  was  Hamath,  which  was  called  Epiphania 
('Erc^iveca),  in  honour  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(Cyril,  Comment,  ad  Amos), 

This  change  of  name  gave  rise  to  considerable 
doubts  and  difliculties  among  geographers  regard- 
ing the  identity  of  Hamath.  Jerome  affirms  that 
there  were  two  cities  of  that  name — Great  HamcUk^ 
identical  with  Antioch,  and  another  Hamath  called 
Epiphania  ( Comment,  ad  Amos,  vl )  The  Targums 
in  Num.  xiii.  22,  render  Hamath  AntuAia  (Reland, 
Pa/,  p.  120).  Eusebius  calls  it  'a  city  of  Damas- 
cus,' and  affirms  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  Epi- 
phania ;  but  Jerome  states,  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation, *  reperi  Aemath  urbem  Coeles  Syriae  appel- 
lari,  quae  nunc  Graeco  sermone  Epiphania  dicitur' 
{Onomast.,  s.  v.  Aetnath  and  Emath),  Theodoret 
says  that  Great  HameUh  was  Emesa,  and  the  other 
HamatlT  Epiphania  {Comment,  ad  Jerem,  iv.) 
Tosephus  is  more  accurate  when  he  tells  us  that 
Hamath  '  was  still  called  in  his  day  by  the  inhabi- 
tants 'Afid^,  although  the  Macedonians  called  it 
Epiphania  {Antiq.  i.  6.  2).  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  ancient  name  Hamath  was  always 
retained  and  used  by  the  Aramaic  speaking  popu- 
lation ;  and,  therefore,  when  Greek  power  de- 
clined, and  the  Greek  language  was  foxgotten, 
the  ancient  name  in  its  Arabic  form  Ham&h  be- 
came universal.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
Reland's  theory  that  the  Hamath  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  the  northern  border  of  Palestine 
was  not  Epiphania,  but  some  other  city  much 
farther  soudi.  The  identification  of  Riblah  and 
Zedad  places  the  true  site  of  Hamath  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  (Reland,  Pal,  p.  121  ;  Porter, 
Damascus,  il  pp.  335,  354,  ji^.) 

Epiphania  remained  a  flourishing  city  during  the 
Roman  rule  in  Syria  (Ptolemy,  v.  15  ;  Pliny,  Hist, 
Nat,  v.  19).  It  early  became,  and  still  continues, 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  of  the  Eastern  Church  {Caroli 
a  san,  Paulo,  G<of>r,  Sac,  p.  288).  It  was  taken 
by  the  Mohammedans  soon  after  Damascus.  On 
the  d«>ath  of  the  great  Saladin,  Hamath  was  ruled 
for  a  long  period  by  his  descendants,  the  Eiyubites. 
Abulftda,  the  celebrated  Arab  historian  and  geo- 
grapher, was  a  member  of  this  famUy  and  ruler  of 
Hamah  (Bohadin,  Vita  Saladini ;  Schulten's /imAst 
Geographieus,  s.  v.  Hamata). 


Hamah  is  still  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  in  the  narrow  and  rich  valley 
of  the  Orontes,  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Emesa, 
and  thirty-six  south  of  the  ruins  of  Assamea  {An- 
tonini  Jtinerarium,  ed.  Wesseling,  p.  188).  Four 
bridges  span  tlie  rapid  river  ;  and  a  number  of  huge 
wheels  turned  by  the  current,  like  those  at  Verona, 
raise  the  water  into  rude  aqueducts,  which  convey 
it  to  the  houses  and  mosques.  There  are  no 
remains  of  antiquity  now  visible.  The  mound  on 
which  the  castle  stood  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city ; 
but  every  trace  of  the  castle  itself  has  disappeared. 
The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  timber. 
Though  plain  and  poor  externally,  some  of  them 
have  splendid  interiors  The  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  silks  and  woollen  and  cotton 
stufis  ¥nth  the  Bedawin.  A  number  of  noble  but 
decayed  Muslem  families  reside  in  Hamah,  at- 
tracted thither  by  its  beauty,  salubrity,  and  cheap- 
ness (Pococke,  Traveb,  iu  pL  l  pp.  143,  ^. ; 
Burckhardt,  TVauelsin  Syria,  pp.  146,  xf. ;  Nana- 
book  for  S  and  P,,  ti.  p.  620). 

*  The  entrance  of  Hamath,^  or  ^entering  into 
Hamath^  C^^D  ^^'  eiawopevo/ihiav  els  Alfth!^ ; 

introitum  Emath)  is  a  phrase  often  used  in  the  O. 
T.  as  a  geographical  name.  It  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  identify  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
landmarks  on  the  northern  border  of  the  land  of 
Israel  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sacred 
writers  apply  the  phrase  to  some  well-known  'pass' 
or  '  opening '  into  the  kingdom  of  Hamath  (Num. 
xxxiv.  8  ;  Josh.  xiii.  5).  The  kingdom  of  Hamath 
embraced  the  great  plain  lying  along  both  banks 
of  the  Orontes,  from  the  fountain  near  RiUah  on 
the  south  to  Apamea  on  the  north,  and  from  Leba- 
non on  the  west  to  the  desert  on  the  east  To  thb 
plain  there  are  two  remarkable  'entrances' — one 
from  the  south,  through  the  valley  of  Coelesyria, 
between  the  parallel  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  An  i- 
Icbanon;  the  other  from  the  west,  between  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon  and  the  Nusairfyeb 
mountain^  The  former  is  the  natural  'entrance' 
from  central  Palestine ;  the  latter  ^m  the  sea- 
coost  The  former  is  on  the  extreme  south  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hamath;  the  latter  on  its  western 
border. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  sacred  geogra- 
phers have  almost  universally  maintained  that  the 
southern  opening  is  the  'entrance  of  Hamath.* 
Reland  supposed  that  the  land  described  in  Nam. 
xxxiv.  8,  10  did  not  extend  farther  north  than  the 
parallel  of  Sidon.  Consequently  he  holds  that  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Coelesyria,  at 
the  base  of  Hermon,  is  the  '  entrance  *  of  Hamath 
(Palastina,  pp.  118,  sq,)  Kitto  set  forth  this 
view  in  greater  detail ;  and  he  would  identify  the 
'  entrance  of  Hamath '  with  the  exoression  used  in 
Num.  xilL  21,  'as  men  come  to  liamath.'  The 
two,  however,  are  distinct.  The  latter  is  only  in- 
tended to  define  the  position  of  Beth-rehob,  which 
was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  central 
Palestine  to  Hamath — '  as  men  come  to  Hamath;' 
that  is,  in  the  great  valley  of  Coelesyria  (Picterial 
Bible;  Cyclopted.  of  Bibi.  Lit.  s.  v.  Hamath  and 
Palestine,  1st  ed.)  Van  de  Velde  appears  to  locate 
the  *  entrance  of  Hamath'  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  valley  of  Coelesyria  {T^nvels,  il  470) ;  and 
Stanley  adopts  the  same  view  {Sin.  and  Pal,  399). 
Dr.  Keith  would  place  the  *  entrance  of  Hamath' 
at  that  sublime  goige  through  which  the  Orontes 
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flows  from  Antioch  to  the  sea  {Land  of  Israel^ 
pp.  112,  sq.) 

The  writer  of  this  article,  after  a  careful  survey 
of  the  whole  region,  and  a  study  of  the  passages  of 
Scripture  on  the  spot,  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  'entrance  of  Hamath*  must  be  the  open- 
ing towards  the  west,  between  Lebanon  and  the 
Nusairfyeh  mountains.  His  reasons  are  as  follow : 
— I.  That  opening  forms  a  distinct  and  natural 
northern  boundary  for  the  land  of  Israel,  such  as  is 
evidently  required  by  the  following  passages:  I 
Kings  Till  65  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  25  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5 ; 
Am.  VL  14.  2:  The  'entrance  of  Hamath'  is 
spoken  of  as  being  from  the  western  border  or  sea> 
board  ;  for  Moses  says,  after  describing  the  western 
border, — 'This  shall  be  your  north  border, y^vw 
thtgnai  sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you  Mount  Hor ; 
from  Mount  Hor  ye  shall  point  out  into  the  en> 
trance  of  Hamath '  (Num.  xxxv.  7,  8).  Compare 
this  with  Ezek.  xlvii.  20,  '  the  west  side  shall  be  the 
great  sea  from  the  (southern)  border,  till  a  man 
C4>me  aver  agatfut  Hamath  ;  and  ver.  16,  where  the 
'  way  of  Hethlon  as  men  go  to  Zedad  ^  is  mentioned, 
and  is  manifesUy  identical  with  the  '  entrance  of 
Hamath,*  and  can  be  none  other  than  the  opening 
here  alluded  to.  3.  The  'entrance  of  Hamath' 
must  have  been  to  the  north  of  the  entire  ridges  of 
Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  (Josh,  xiil  5  ;  Judg.  iii. 
3)  ;  but  the  opening  from  Coelesyria  into  the  plain 
of  Hamath  is  not  so.  4.  The  territory  of  Hamath 
was  included  in  the  *  Promised  Land,*  as  described 
both  by  Moses  and  Ezekiel  (Nunu  xxxiv.  8-1 1  ; 
Ezek.  xlvii  15-20;  xlviii.  i).  The  'entrance  of 
Hamath '  is  one  of  the  marks  of  its  northern  bor- 
der ;  but  the  opening  from  Coelesyria  is  on  the 
extreme  south  of  the  territory  of  Hamath,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  identical  with  the  'entrance  of 
Hamath.' 

From  the  above  statements  it  is  abundantly 
evident  'that  the  '  entrance  of  Hamath '  must  be 
the  opening  from  that  kingdom  to  the  western 
coast  between  Lebanon  and  the  Nusaiilyeh  moun- 
tains. The  phrase  was  used  by  the  sacred  writers 
with  all  the  detiniteness  of  a  proper  name  (see 
Porter's  Damascus^  ii.  354,  sg.  ;  also  Robinson,  B, 
R,  iii  568).— J.  L.  P. 

HAMATH-ZOBAH  (njiynon ;  Sept   Boi- 

ata^i).  In  2  Chron.  viii.  3  it  is  recorded  that 
'  Solomon  went  to  Hamath-Zobah,  and  prevailed 
against  it'  Zobah  was  a  place  in  the  same  dis- 
trict as  Hamath  [Zobah].  The  conjunction  of 
the  two  names  here  probably  indicates  nothing 
more  than  that  the  whole  country  round  Hamatn 
was  brought  by  Solomon  under  the  power  of 
fudah.  The  possession  of  David  extended  to 
Hamath,  and  included  Zobah  (i  Chron.  xviiL  3), 
and  Solomon  probably  added  Hamath  also  to  his 
empire ;  certam  it  is  that  he  had  possessions  in 
that  district,  and  that  part  of  it  at  least  was  in- 
cluded in  his  dominion  (Vl?C^D»  t  Kings  ix.  19). 
There  is  not  the  least  ground  for  the  supix>sition 
that  Haroath-Zobah  is  the  name  of  a  aiiferent 
Hamath  from  that  above  noted. — W.  L.  A. 

HAMILTON,  George,  an  Episcopalixm  clergy- 
man, rector  of  Killermogh  in  Ireland.  He  was  a 
good  Hebnust,  and  a  laborious  scholar.  His  first 
work  was  entitled — A  General  Introduction  to  the 
Study  0/ the  Hebrew  Scriptures^  with  a  Critical  His- 


tory of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Versions  of  the  Samari' 
tan  Pentateuch^  and  of  the  Chaldee  Pttraphrasa. 
Dublin  18 14,  8vo.  On  each  of  the  subjetts  indi- 
cated in  the  title,  this  work  will  be  found  to  offer 
much  important  information,  conveyed  in  a  con- 
densed, and  yet  dear  and  pleasing  style.  His 
other  work  is  entitled — Codex  Criticus^of  the  He- 
brew Bible^  wherein  Vander  Hoi^hf  s  text  is  corrected 
from  the  Hebrew  AfSS.  collated  by  Kennicott  and 
De  Hossiy  and  from  the  Ancient  Versions  y  being  an 
attempt  to  form  a  standard  text  of  the  O,  7],  Lond. 
1821,  8vo  ;  a  work  of  much  learning,  and  a  praise- 
worthy effort  towards  a  corrected  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  His  criticisms,  though  not  such  as  to 
give  satisfaction  in  every  case,  are  yet  in  most  in- 
stances so  well  considered  and  reasonable  as  to  in- 
vest his  work  with  a  permanent  value  to  every 
student  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  following  is 
also  deserving  of  being  noted  here — A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Her sc hell ^  D.D.^  chief  Rabbi  of  the 
German  and  Polish  Jiws  in  London ^  shewing  that 
the  resitrrection  oj  Jausfrom  the  dead  is  as  credible 
a  fact  as  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt ; 
and  that  the  account  of  the  resurrection  in  the  Tract 
cfttitled  Toldoth  JcsUf  is  no  more  worthy  of  credit 
than  that  which  Tacitus  has  given  of  the  Exodus, 
pp.  38,  8vo,  Lond.  1822. — W.  J.  C. 

HAMMATH  (nDH;  Sept  AI/«£^,*H/ta^).  One 

of  the  fenced  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh,  xdl  35). 
Von  Raumer  has  confounded  it  with  the  great  city 
of  Hamath  {Pal.  p.  126) ;  but  the  latter  is  far 
beyond  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  Hammafh-dor^  which  was  assigned  to 
the  Levites  out  of  the  territory  of  Naphtali  ( Josh. 
xxi.  32),  and  which  is  called  Hammon  in  I  Chron. 
vi    76.      The  word  Hammath  signifies    'warm 


baths*   (from   the  Arabic  root 


'  to   be 


hot'),  and  this,  along  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
grouped  with  Chinnereth,  enables  us  to  identify 
its  site.  Josephus  says  that  there  were  warm 
baths  in  a  village  called  Ammaus  (*Afifia,oOs),  at  a 
little  distance  from  Tiberias  {Antiq.  xviii.  2.  3) ; 
and  adds,  in  another  place,  *  the  name  Ammaus  in 
our  language  signifies  *  warm  water ; '  the  name 
being  derived  from  a  warm  spring  which  rises 
there,  possessing  sanative  properties'  {Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  I.  3).  Refeience  is  frequently  made  to  Ham- 
math  in  the  Talmud.  It  is  there  said  to  have  been 
a  mile  distant  from  Tiberias  (See  in  Lightfoot, 
0pp.  ii  224,  sq.)  We  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  site  of  Hammath.  On  the  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  about  a  mile  soutli  of 
Tiberias,  is  a  warm  spring,  still  celebrated  for  its 
medicinal  properties.  Spacious  baths  were  built 
over  it  bv  Ibrahim  Pasha  ;  but,  like  everything 
else  in  Palestine,  they  are  falling  to  ruin.  Ancient 
ruins  are  strewn  around  it,  and  can  be  traced  along 
the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance.  This  is 
doubtless  the  Hammath  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
Ammaus  of  Josephus.  Some  writers  have  con- 
founded this  Ammaus  with  another  place  of  the 
same  name  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  have  thus 
been  led  into  strange  topographical  blunders.  The 
Hammath  of  Gadara,  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Hieromax,  and  the  Hammath  of 
Tiberias,  arc  both  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and 
are  quite  distinct.  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  says,  'ab  occidente  Tiberiade,  aquis  cali- 
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dis  salubri'  {Hist,  Nat.  ▼.  15).  There  are  four 
warm  springs  at  this  place.  The  water  has  a 
temperature  of  144^  Fanr.;  the  taste  is  extremely 
salt  and  bitter,  and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  is 
emitted.  The  whole  surrounding  district  has  a 
volcanic  aspect  The  warm  fountains,  the  rocks 
of  trap  ana  lava,  and  the  frequent  earthquakes, 
prove  that  the  elements  of  destruction  are  still  at 
work  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
time  of  the  great  earthauake  of  1837  the  quantity 
of  water  issuing  from  tne  springs  was  p;Teatly  in- 
creased,  and  Uie  t^peiature  much  higher  than 
ordinarily  {Hankbook  for  S,  and  P,,  il  '423; 
Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii  385  ;  Wilson,  Lands  ofthf 
Bible,  iL  397;  Reland,  Pai,  pp.  302,  703). — 
J.I*  P. 

HAMMATHDOR.     [Hammath.] 

HAMMEDATHA  (WnBH  ;  Sept  'A/iaWtfot), 

father  of  Haman  (Esth.  iiL  i,  10 ;  viiL  5  ;  ix.  10, 
24).  Gescnius  regards  the  word  as  Medfatha  with 
the  article  prefixed  ;  but  Fiirst,  with  more  proba- 
bility, identifies  it  with  the  Zendic  haBmSdata^  i,  e., 

*  given  by  Horn,'  one  of  the  Izeds. — W,  I*  A. 

HAMMELECH  filfjlSn).     This  name  occurs  in 

'v  V  - 

the  A.  V.  twice  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26 ;  xxxviiL  6).  In  both 
instances  the  LXX.  renders  by  tw  ^aaCKiiOi,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  this  is  the 
correct  rendering.  *  The  king*  in  the  former  in- 
stance is  Jehoiakim,  and  inthelatter  Zedekiah. — t 

HAMMER.  In  the  A.  V.  this  is  used  as  an 
equivalent  for  several  Hebrew  words  : — (i.)  The 
first  that  occurs  is  n^pDt  Judg.  iv.  21,  derived 

from  a  verb  signifying  io  hollinv  txi perforate;  found 
also  in  I  Kings  vl  7  ;  Jer.  x.  4 ;  and  Is.  sdiv.  12. 
In  the  last-mentioned  passage  the  LXX.  use  W/»e- 
rpw^  a  borer  or  gimlet,  in  all  the  rest  fff^Opa,  mal- 
leus, Vulg.     (2.)  TlMDht^,  with  the  addition  D^fep, 

'workmen's;'  tr^vpop Koru!>rrt»,  LXX. ;  fabrorum 
malleos,  Vu^.,  only  in  Judg.  v.  26.     (3.)  B^tDfi ; 

Is.  xlL  7,  ff4>vpa ;  Jer.  xxiii.  29,  viKv^ ;  Jer.  1.  23, 
(T^Opo.     (4.)  ppD;  Nahumii.  i,  iii^wrw,  LXX., 

probably  reading  n^DD ;  qui  dispergat,  Vulg.,  Prov. 

XXV.  18,  maul,  A.  V.     (5.)  frtDTO  ;  \a^€vHipiw, 

LXX. ;  ascia,  Vulg.,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  6.— J.  E.  R. 

HAMMOLEKETH   (rofen ;    Sept    ^    Ma- 

^«X^^)»  the  sister  of  Gilead  and  mother  of  Abiezer 
(I  Chron.  vii.  18).  The  Targum  takes  this,  not 
as  a  proper  name,  but  as  appellative,  and  renders 

*  who  reigned,'  thus  making  her  the  ruler  of  a  dis- 
trict ;  and  with  this  Jewish  tradition  accords  (Kim- 
chi  in  loc,)  Through  the  influence  of  this  the 
Vulg.  eives  '  soror  ejus  Regina.'  The  tradition  is 
probably  without  foundation,  and  has  been  sug- 
gested merely  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  =  'the 
Queen.* — f 

HAMMON.    [Hammath.] 

HAMMOND,  Henry,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
Chertsey,  i8th  August  1605,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Magdalen  Colleges,  Oxford,  of  which  latter 
society  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  named  after 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  his  godfather,  to  whom  Dr. 
John  Hammond^  his  father,  was  physician.     It  is 


said  that  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  so 
much  impressed  with  a  sermon  he  heard  him 
preach,  that  he  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Penshur^, 
1633.  In  1643  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Chi- 
chester. Hammond  was  a  confirmed  royalist,  and 
took  part  in  the  fruitless  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
king  at  Tunbridge,  when  a  reward  of  f  100  was 
offered  to  the  person  who  should  apprehend  him. 
He  retired  to  Oxford  in  consequence,  and  resided 
there  while  the  dty  was  held  by  the  king.  He 
became  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  public  orator 
in  1645,  and  accompanied  Charles  L,  as  chaplain, 
to  Wobum,  Hampton  Court,  and  Carisbrook,  till 
the  dismissal  of  his  attendants  in  1647.  He  once 
more  retired  to  Oxford  and  became  sub-dean  of 
Christ  Church.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
passed  at  Westwood,  Worcestershire,  the  seat  of 
Sir  John  Parkwood,  where  he  died  25th  April 
i66a  He  wrote  a  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on 
the  N,  71,  1653,  which  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Lederc,  2  vols.  4to,  1698,  Amsterdam ;  A 
Paraphrase  and  Annotations  upon  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  fol.  Lond.  1659 ;  Practical  Catechism, 
1644 ;  Humble  Address  to  the  Right  Hon,  the  Lord 
Fairfax  and  his  Council  of  War,  1 649,  concerning 
the  impending  trial  of  Charles  I.  Hammond^s 
miscellaneous  theological  works  have  been  well 
edited  in  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology. 

HAMOR,  Chamor  O^^H  ;  Sept  '£m^/>),  a 

Hivite  chief^  prince  of  the  district  lying  around 
Shechem,  and  father  of  Shechem,  whose  assault 
upon  Dinah  led  to  the  destruction  of  himself,  his 
father,  and  their  cttv,  by  the  sons  of  Jacob.  From 
Hamor  Jacob  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shechem,  a  transaction  of  a  perfectly  peaceable 
kind,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  interposed  amid 
passages  of  a  more  hostile  nature  between  the 
^triarch  and  his  neighbours  (comp.  Gen.  xlviiL  22). 
This  he  left  as  a  special  inheritance  to  the  family 
of  Joseph,  and  here  Joseph's  bones  were  interred 
(Josh.  Xxiv.  32).  Hamor  gave  his  name  to  the 
tribe  of  which  he  was  chief;  they  are  called  Benei- 
Hamor  (GeiL  xxxiii.  19),  and  he  himself  is  called 
H&mor  Abi-Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  32 ;  Judg.  ix. 
28 ;  Acts  vii.  16),  with  reference  to  his  hanng  the 
seat  of  his  rule  at  Shechem  (comp.  Machir  Abi- 
Gilead,  Ashchur  Abi  Teqoa,  Shubal  Abi  Qif- 
jath-Jearim,  I  Chroa  ii  21,  24,  50,  etc.)  On  the 
confusion  of  Jacob  with  Abraham  by  St.  Stephen, 
see  Alford's  note  on  Acts  vii.  16. — W.  L.  A. 

HAMUEL,  prop.  Chammuel  (Tmidn;  Sept 

'A/Aovi(X),  a  descendant  of  Simeon  through  Shaul 
and  Mishma,  and  from  whom  all  the  families  of 
Simeon  located  in  Palestine  seem  to  have  descended 
(I  Chron.  iv.  a6,  ff.) — t 

HAMUL,  prop.  CHAMUL(^On ;  Sept  'Icfwin^^, 

'la^t/y),  the  younger  son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of 
Judah  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xlvi.  12  ;  I  Chron.  ii.  0. 
Whether  he  was  bom  in  Canaan   or  after  &e 
descent  into  Egypt,  is  a  point  not  settled  among 
chronologists.     Erom  him  descended  the  clan  of 

the  Hamuutes  (^^nn,  Num.  xxvL  21).— t 

HAMUTAL,  pix)p.  Chamutal  (^0«3n ;  Sept. 

*A/wT<£X,  'A/dccrdaX),  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of 
Libnah,  the  wife  of  Josiah,  kmg  of  Judah,  and  the 
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mother  of  Jehoohaz  and  Mattaniah  or  Zedekiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  31 ;  xxiv.  18 ;  Jer.  lii.  i).  In  the 
last  of  these  passages  her  name  is  given  as  Chami- 

tal  (7D^pn%  and  this  is  probably  the  correct  read- 
ing, as  it  has  been  fallowed  throughout  by  the 

LXX.  and  Vulg.  The  Syr.  reads  ^^Ol^LOki, 
Hamt(a.— W.  L.  A, 

HA-NAGID.    [Samuel.  ] 

HANAMEEL    (^Kp^H ;    Sept    'AycviciiX),  a 

•  • 

kinsman  of  Jeremiah,  to  whom,  before  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  he  sold  a  field  which  he  possessed  in 
Anathoth,  a  town  of  the  Levites  (Jer.  xxxii.  6-12). 
If  this  field  belonged  to  Hanameel  as  a  Levite,  the 
sale  of  it  would  imply  that  an  ancient  law  had 
fallen  into  disuse  (Lev.  xxv.  34) ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  been  the  property  of  Hanameel  in 
right  of  his  mother.  The  transaction  was  con- 
ducted with  aU  the  forms  of  l^al  transfer,  and  was 
intended  to  evince  the  certainty  of  restoration  from 
the  approaching  exile,  by  shewing  that  possessions 
which  could  be  establi^ed  by  documents  would 
yet  be  of  fiiture  value  to  Uie  possessor  (B.a 
587).-J.  K. 

HANAN,  prop.   Chanan  (pfl  ;  Sept  'Aw(v, 

AMp).  The  name  of  several  persons  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (i  Chron.  viii.  23,  38 ;  ix.  44  ;  xl  43  ; 
Neh.  viii.  7 ;  x.  10,  22,  26 ;  xiii.  13 ;  Jer.  xxxv. 
4).  The  Benei-Chanan  are  mentioned  as  amongst 
the  Nethinim,  or  Temple  officers,  who  came  up 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  46  ;  Neh. 
viL  49)  ;  and  at  an  earlier  period  mention  is  made 
of  them  as  having  apartments  in  the  temple  (Jer. 
xxxv.  4).     The  Chanan  fix>m  whom  they  took 

their  name  was  a  prophet  (D^rvKH  C^K,  idui.) 

The  word  pn  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of 
n^JSn,  Ckananiah^  or  prn^,  Jochanan  (comp. 
trU),  and  this  may  account  for  the  reading  of  the 
LXX.  in  this  passage  ulwr  'Iwyoy  v\w  AwufLov 
(Hitzig,  £x^a.  Hdbuch,  in  loc.)— W.  L.  A. 

HANANEEL,  The  Tower  of,  i>W3n  h^Vd  ; 

w^pyot  'Aro^M^X),  one  of  the  towers  forming  part 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem ;  first  mentioned  in  Nehe- 
miah  (iii-  i)t  where  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
sheep-gate  in  particular,  situate  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city,  is  indicated.  The^other  passages  in  which 
the  name  occurs  (Neh.  xii.  39 ;  Jer.  xxx.  38; 
Zech.  xiv.  10),  with  no  special  reference  worthy 
of  note,  pretty  clearly  determine  the  situation 
mentioned  as  correct.  It  was  obviously  near  the 
sheep-gate,  and  firom  the  direction  in  which  the 
boundarv-line  of  the  city  is  now  described,  on 
the  nortn  side  of  that  gate,  and  consequently  was 
near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  city,  and  probably 
faced  the  east  {Pic/,  Bidie,  vol  iii.  399).  The 
tower,  it  is  not  unlikely,  derived  its  name  from  the 
buUder.— W.  J.  C. 

HANANI,  CHANANi(^33n,^fl^w«j;  Sept 'Ay- 

a^O-  I-  A.  prophet  under  the  reign  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  by  whom  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for 
announcing  that  he  had  lost,  from  want  of  due  trust 
in  God,  an  advantage  which  he  might  have  gained 
over  the  king  of  Syria  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7).  The 
precise  occasion  of  this  declaration  is  not  known. 


This  Hanani  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  who  was 
father  of  another  prophet,  named  Jehu  (i  Kings 
xvi  7) ;  but  circumstances  of  time  and  place  seem 
adverse  to  this  conclusion. 

2.  A  brother  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  2),  who 
went  from  Jerusalem  to  Shushan,  being  sent  most 
probably  by  Ezra,  and  brought  that  mformation 
respecting  the  miserable  condition  of  the  returned 
Jews  which  led  to  the  mission  of  Nehemiah. 
Hanani  came  back  to  ludsea,  probably  along  with 
his  brother,  and,  together  with  one  Hananiah,  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
and  see  that  they  were  opened  in  the  morning  and 
closed  in  the  evening  at  tne  appointed  time.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  place  rendered  this 
an  important  and  responsible  duty,  not  unattended 
with  some  danger  (Neh.  vii.  2,  3).     B.C  455. 

[Three  other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned, 

1  Chron.  xxv.  4,  25 ;  Ez.  x.  10 ;  Neh.  xiL  36.] 

HANANIAH,  Chananiah  (iTMn,  or  with  the 

^  parag.  ^iT33n ;  LXX.  *Aiwda,  'AiuWat ;  Vulg. 

Hanania,  Hananiets^  Ananias  :  both  in  etymology 
and  signification  identical  with  {pnliT,  Jehohanan, 

whence  the  Greek  'Iwdcm/t). 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shashak,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  i  Chron.  viii.  24. 

2.  A  Levite,  of  the  branch  of  Kohath,  and  one 
of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  all  of 
whom  were  distinguished  for  their  skill  m  instru- 
mental music,  and  were  chosen  to  preside  severally 
over  fourteen  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  musicians 
appointed  by  the  order  of  David  for  the  service  of 
the  house  of  God,  I  Chron.  xxv.  4,  6,  23. 

3.  An  officer  of  state  in  the  service  of  Uzziah, 

2  Chron.  xxvi«  11. 

4.  The  grandfather  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  who  falsely  charged  Jeremiah  with  treason, 
Jer.  xxxvii.  13. 

5.  The  father  of  Zedekiah,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  Jer.  xxxvi.  12. 

6.  A  pretended  prophet,  the  son  of  Azur  of 
Gibeon,  who,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  presumed  to  predict  the  return  of  Jeco- 
niah  from  Babylon,  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacred 
vessels.  By  the  command  of  God,  Jeremiah 
solemnly  denounced  the  falsehood  of  Hananiah, 
and  foretells  his  approaching  death  as  a  punishment 
for  his  presumption.  Within  the  short  space  01 
two  months  Hananiah  died,  Jer.  xxviii.  1-17. 

7.  One  of  the  four  Hebrew  princes  who  were 
educated  in  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  His 
Chaldean  name  was  Shadrach,  Dan.  i.  6,  7,  11, 

19. 

8.  The  son  of  Zerubbabel,  the  great-grandson  of 

Jehoiakin,  i  Chron.  iii  19,  21. 

9.  One  of  the  chief  priests  in  the  days  of  Joia- 
chim,  son  and  successor  of  Jeshua,  high-priest  in 
the  time  of  Zerubbabel,  Neh.  xil  12. 

10.  One  of  the  family  of  Bebai,  who,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Ezra,  consented  to  put  away  his  strange 
wile,  Ezra  x.  28. 

1 1 .  One  of  the  builders  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nehemiah,  Neb.  iii.  8.  He  is  called  •  the 
son  of  one  of  the  apothecaries '  (D^H^'^niZl),  by 

which  is  perhaps  meant  that  he  was  a  skilful  com- 
pounder of  the  spiced  unguents  used  for  the  sacred 
and  royal  anointmgs,  Exod.  xxx.  22-38,  i  Chron. 
ix.  30,  2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  It  may  be  hence  inferred 
that  he  was  a  priest,  or  at  least  a  Levite. 
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12.  Another  builder  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
described  as  the  son  of  Shelemiah,  Neh.  ill  30. 
By  some  identified  with  11. 

13.  Governor  of  the  citadel  of  the  temple  (*^ 

m^an)  imdei  Nehemiah,  Neh.  vil  2. 

14.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  (DPH  ^tS^), 

T  T  ••  f 

Neh.  X.  23,  Heb.  24,  who  joined  in  sealing  the 
solemn  confession  and  covenant  which  Nehemiah 
made  on  behalf  of  the  people. — S.  N. 

HAND  (*l\  X«W«     The    ordinary    usages  of 

Scripture  in  regard  to  *  hand,  *  right  hand,'  etc, 
must  be  familiar  to  the  student,  and  the  passages 
on  which  the  representations  above  made  are 
founded  are  too  easy  of  access,  by  means  of  a 
Concordance,  to  need  being  enumerated  here; 
it  may  therefore  be  more  useful  to  confine  the  rest 
of  our  remarks  to  one  or  two  specific  and  more  im- 
portant points. 

The  phrase  '  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,* 
as  apphed  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  with  earthly  princes  a  position 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  was  accounted  the 
chief  place  of  honour,  dignity,  and  power : — '  upon 
thy  right  hand  did  stand  the  queen'  (Ps.  xlv.  9 ; 
comp.  I  Kings  il  19:  Ps.  Ixxx.  17).  The  imme- 
diate passage  out  01  which  sprang  the  phraseology 
employed  by  Jesus  may  be  found  m  Ps.  ex.  i  :  •Je- 
hovah said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.' 
Accordingly  the  Saviour  declares  before  Caiaphas 
(Matt  xxvL  64 ;  Mark  xiv.  62),  '  Ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ; '  where  the  mean- 
ing obviously  is  that  the  Jews  of  that  day  should 
have  manifest  proofe  that  Jesus  held  the  most  emi- 
nent place  in  tne  divine  favour,  and  that  his  present 
humiliation  would  be  succeeded  by  glory,  majesty, 
and  power  (Luke  xxiv.  26  ;  i  Tim  iiL  16).  So 
when  it  is  said  (Mark  xvl  19 ;  Rom.  viii.  34;  CoL 
iii.  I ;  I  Pet  iiL  22 ;  Heb.  L  3  ;  viii.  i)  that  Jesus 
'  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,'  *  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  high,'  we  are  obviously  to  under- 
stand the  assertion  to  be  that,  as  his  Father,  so  he 
worketh  always  (John  v.  17)  for  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
world.     [Knapp,  Scfip^.  Var,  Arg.  p.  39.] 

As  the  hand  is  the  great  instrument  of  action, 
so  is  it  eminently  fitt^  for  affording  aid  to  the 
mind,  by  the  signs  and  indications  which  it  makes. 
Thus  to  lay  the  hand  on  any  one  was  a  means  of 
pointing  him  out,  and  consequently  an  emblem  of 
setting  any  one  apart  for  a  particular  office  or  dig- 
nity. Imposiiion  of  hands  accordingly  formed,  at 
an  early  period,  a  part  of  the  ceremoiual  observed 
on  the  appointment  and  consecration  of  persons  to 
high  and  holy  undertakings.  In  Num.  xxviL  19 
Jehovah  is  represented  as  thus  speaking  to  Moses. 
'  Take  thee  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in 
whom  is  the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon  him, 
and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before 
all  the  congregation,  and  give  him  a  charge  in 
their  sight,'  etc.  ;  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  did  neither  originate  nor  communi- 
cate divine  gifts ;  for  Joshua  had  *  the  spirit  *  before 
he  received  imposition  of  hands  ;  but  was  merely 
an  instrumental  sign  for  marking  him  out  individu- 
ally, and  setting  him  apart,  in  si^ht  of  the  congre- 
gation, to  ius  arduous  work.     Similar  appears  to 


be  the  import  of  the  observance  in  the  primitive 
church  of  Christ  (Acts  viii.  15-17 ;  I  Tim.  iv.  14; 
2  Tim.  L  6).  A  corruption  of  thb  doctrine  was, 
that  the  laying  on  of  hands  gave  of  itself  divine 
powers,  and  on  this  account  Simon,  the  magidan 
(Acts  viii  ,18),  offered  money,  saying  'Give  me 
also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands 
he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,'  intending,  pro- 
bably, to  carry  on  a  gainful  trade  by  communicat- 
ing the  gift  to  others. 

In  CoL  ii.  13,  14,  '  the  law  of  commandments 
contained  in  ordinances'  (Eph.  iL  15),  is  desig- 
nated ^  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  us,'  which  Jesus  blo.tted  out,  and  took 
away,  nailing  it  to  Us  cross ;  phraseology  which 
indicates  the  abolition,  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour, 
of  the  Mosaic  law  (Wolfius,  Cum  Phiiolog,  in  N. 
T.  iiL  16).— J.  R.  B.  [In  the  O.  T.  hand  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  monumtnt^  or  trophy  (i 
Sam.  XV.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xviiL  18 ;  Is.  IvL  5).  It  is 
supposed  that  this  usage  is  traceable  to  the  cus- 
tom of  sculpturing  on  sepulchral  colunms  an  up- 
liited  hand]. 

HANDICRAFT.     In    the    early    periods    to 
which  the  Scriptural  history  refers,  the  entire  circle 
of  achievement  which  man  had  effected  in  the 
natural  world,  was  too  immediately  and  too  ob- 
viously connected  with  the  labour  of  the  hands, 
which  is,   in  truth,  the  great  primary  source  of 
wealth,  for  any  feeling  regarding  it  to  prevail  but 
one  of  high  estimation.      When  hand-labourers 
were  seen  on  every  side,  and  found  in  every  grade 
of  life,  and  when  the  products  of  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry were  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  advantages 
which  civilization  gave,  handicraftsmen,  as  they 
were  among  the  great  benefactors,  so  were  they 
among  the  chief  favourites  of  human  kind.     Ac- 
cordingly, even  the  creation  of  the  world  is  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  God's  hands,  and  the  firmament 
is  said  to  shew  his  handy-work  (Ps.  viiL  3  ;  xix.  i ; 
Gen.  iL  2  ;  Job  xxxiv.  19).    The  primitive  history, 
too,  which  the  Bible  presents  is  the  history  of  hand- 
labourers.      Adam  dressed  the  garden  in  which 
God  had  placed  hhn  (Gen.  iL  15),  Abel  was  a 
keeper  of  sheep,  Cain  a  tiller  of  the  ground  (Gen. 
iv.  3),  Tubal-Cain  a  smith  (Gen.  iv.  22}.    Tliese  refe- 
rences prove  how  soon  men  gave  themselves  to  the 
labours  of  the  hand,  and  these  and  similar  passages 
serve  to  shew  what  were  the  earliest  employments, 
did  not  the  nature  of  the  case  suffice  to  assure  us 
that  the  most  necessary  arts  would  be  first  culti- 
vated.    The  general  nature  of  this  article  does  not 
require  any  extensive  or  detailed  inquiry  into  the 
hand-labours  which  the  Israelites  practised  before 
their  descent  into  Egypt ;  but  the  high  and  varied 
culture  which  they  found  there  declares  that  any 
history  of  hand-labour  must  be  very  defective  the 
sources  of  which  are  found  exclusively  in  the  Bible. 
The  shepherd-life  which  the  patriarchs  previously 
led  in  their  own  pasture-grounds,  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  the  practical  arts  of  life, 
much  less  of  those  arts  by  which  it  is  embellished. 
Eg)rpt,  in  consequence,  must  have  presented  to 
Joseph  and  his  father  not  only  a  land  of  wonders, 
but  a  source  of  rich  and  attractive  knowledge. 
And  though  the  herdsman-sort  of  life  which  the 
Hebrews  continued  to  lead  would  not  be  condu- 
cive to  their  advancement  in  either  science  or  art ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  derived  in  no 
slight  d^;ree  those  advantages  which  have  alwa>'s 
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been  reaped  hy  a  less  cultured  people,  when 
brought  into  proximity  or  contact  with  a  high  state 
of  civilization. 

Another  source  of  knowledge  to  the  Hebrews  of 
handicrafts  were  the  maritime  and  commercial 
Phoenicians.  Commerce  and  navigation  imply 
great  skill  in  art  and  science ;  and  the  pursuits  to 
which  they  lead  largely  increase  the  skill  whence 
they  emanate.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
the  origin  of  so  many  arts  has  been  referred  to  the 
north-eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  nor 
is  there  any  difficulty  in  understanding  how  arts 
and  letters  should  be  propagated  from  Uie  coast  to 
the  interior,  conferring  high  advanta£es  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria  in  general,  as  well  before  as 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  in  the 
land  of  promise.  At  first  the  division  of  labour 
was  only  veiy  partial  The  master  of  th^  family 
himself  exercised  such  arts  as  were  found  of  absolute 
necessity.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  not 
only  those  which  pasturage  and  tillage  required, 
but  most  of  those  which  were  of  that  rougn  and 
severe  nature  which  demand  strength  as  well  as 
skill ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  preparation  of 
wood- work  for  the  dwelling,  the  slaying  of  animals 
for  food,  which  every  householder  understood, 
togdther  with  the  art  of  extracting  the  blood  from 
the  entire  carcass.  The  lighter  labours  of  the 
hand  fell  to  the  share  of  the  housewife ;  such  as 
baking  bread  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8) — for  it  was  only  in 
large  towns  that  baking  was  carried  on  as  a  trade — 
sudi,  also,  as  cooking  in  general,  supplying  the 
bouse  with  water,  no  very  easy  office,  as  the  foun- 
tains often  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  dwelling :  moreover,  weaving,  making  of 
clothes  for  males  as  well  as  females,  working  in 
wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  tapestry,  richly-coloured 
li^ngings,  and  that  not  only  for  domestic  use,  but 
for  *  merchandise,*  were  carried  on  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  house  by  the  mistress  and  her  maidens 
(Exod.  XXXV.  25 ;  I  Sam.  il  19 ;  2  Kings  xxiil 
7  ;  Prov.  xxxi.) 

The  skill  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  wander- 
ing;s  in  the  desert  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
inconsiderable.  In  Exodus  (xxxv.  30-35)  a  pas- 
sage occurs  which  may  serve  to  specify  many  arts 
that  were  practised  among  the  Israelites,  though  it 
seems  also  to  intimate  that  at  the  time  to  which  it 
refers  artificers  of  the  description  referred  to  were 
not  numerous — 'See,  the  Lord  hath  called  by 
name  Bezaleel,  and  hath  filled  him  with  the  spirit 
of  God,  in  knowledge  and  all  manner  of  workman- 
ship, and  to  devise  curious  works,  to  work  in  gold, 
and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  the  cutting  of 
stones,  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to 
make  any  manner  of  cunning  work  ;  and  he  hath 
put  in  his  heart  that  he  may  teach  ;  both  he  and 
Aholiab  ;  them  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart 
to  work  all  maimer  of  work  of  tAe  engraver  ;  and 
of  the  canning  workman,  and  of  the  embroiderer  in 
blue  and  in  purple,  in  scarlet  and  in  fine  linen,  and 
of  the  weaver,^  From  the  ensuing  chapter  (ver.  34) 
it  appears  that  gilding  was  known  before  the  settle- 
ment in  CanaaiL  The  ark  (Exod.  xxxvii  2)  was 
overlaid  with  pure  gold  within  and  without  The 
cherubim  were  wrought  ('beaten,'  Exod.  xxxvii. 
7)  in  gold.  The  candlestick  was  of  beaten  gold 
(ver.  17,  22),  Wire-drawing  was  probably  under- 
stood (Exod.  xxxviii.  4 ;  xxxix.  3).  Covering  with 
brass  (Exod.  xxxviii.  2)  and  with  silver  (Prov. 
xxvi  23)  was  practised ;  but  the  pursuits  of  war 


and  the  entire  absorption  of  the  energies  of  the 
nation  in  the  one  great  work  of  gaining  the  land 
which  had  been  given  to  them,  may  have  led  to 
their  falling  off  in  the  arts  of  peace  ;  and  from  a 
passage  in  i  Sam.  (xiiL  20)  it  would  appear  that 
not  long  after  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
country  they  were  in  a  low  condition  as  to  the 
instruments  of  handicraft.  A  comparatively  set- 
tied  state  of  society,  however,  soon  led  to  the 
revival  of  skill  by  the  encouragement  of  industry. 
A  more  minute  division  of  labour  ensued.  Trades, 
strictly  so  called,  arose,  carried  on  by  persons  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  one  pursuit  Thus  in  Judg. 
xvii.  4  and  Jer.  x.  14,  '  the  founder'  is  mentioned, 
a  trade  which  implies  a  practical  knowledge  of 
metallurgy ;  the  smelting  and  working  of  metals 
were  weD  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Job  xxxvii.  18) ; 
brass  was  in  use  before  iron  ;  arms  and  instruments 
of  husbandry  were  made  of  iron.  Architecture 
and  the  kindred  arts  do  not  appeaPto  have  made 
much  progress  till  the  days  of^  Solomon,  who  em- 
ployed an  immense  number  of  persons  to  procure 
timber  (i  Kings  v.  13,  s^) ;  but  the  men  of  skill 
for  building  his  temple  he  obtained  from  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre  (l  Kings  v.  6,  sq. ;  I  Chron.  xiv.  i ;  2 
Chron.  ii.  7).  Without  pursuing  the  subject  into  all 
its  details  (see  Scholz,  Handb,  der  Bib.  ArchdoL 
P*  390»  Jy*  I  ^e  Wette,  Lebhr,  der  ArchdoL  p. 
**Si  Jy- »  Winer,  RealtoStt  art.  *  Handwerke'), 
we  remark  that  the  intercourse  which  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  gave  the  Jews  seems  to  have 
greatly  improved  their  knowledge  and  skill  in  both 
the  practical  and  the  fine  arts,  and  to  have  led 
them  to  hold  them  in  very  high  estimation.  The 
arts  were  even  carried  on  by  persons  of  learning, 
who  took  a  title  of  honour  from  their  trade  (Rosen- 
miiller,  Morgenl,  vi.  42).  It  was  held  a  sign  of  a 
bad  education  if  a  father  did  not  teach  his  son  some 
handicraft — *  quicunque  filium  suum  non  docet 
aliquid  opificium  est  ac  si  doceret  eum  latrocinium' 
(Lightfoot,  p.  616 ;  Mish.  Tr.  Pirke  Abothj  ii.  2 ; 
Wagenseil's  Sota,   p.    597 ;    Othon.    Lex,  Rabb, 
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In  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  there  are  men- 
tioned tanners  (Acts  ix.  43),  tent-makers  (Acts 
xviii  3)  ;  in  Joseph.  {De  Bell,  Jud.  v.  4.  l)  cheese- 
makers,  Tvpawot4U  ;  barbers  (icov/>e?t,  Afttiq.  xvL  II. 
6);  in  the  Talmud,  with  others  we  find  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, blood-letters,  glaziers,  goldsmiths,  plas- 
terers. Certain  handicraftsmen  could  never  rise  to 
the  rank  of  high-priest  (Mish.  Tr.  ATiddush,  82.  i), 
such  as  weavers,  barbers,  fullers,  perfumers,  cup- 
pers, tanners  ;  which  pursuits,  especially  the  last, 
were  held  in  disesteem  (Mishna,  Tr.  Megillah^  iii. 
2 ;  Othon.  Lex,  Rabb,  155  ;  Wetstein,  A^.  T.  iL 
516).  In  large  cities  particular  localities  were  set 
apart  for  particular  trades,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
East  to  the  present  day.  Thus  in  Jeremiah  (xxxvii. 
21)  we  read  of  'the  bakers'  street'  So  in  the 
Talmud  [Mishtta^  v.  169,  225)  mention  is  made  of 
a  flesh-market ;  in  Josephus  {De  Bell.  Jud,  v.  4.  i) 
of  a  cheese-market ;  and  in  the  N.  T.,  probably 
(John  V.  2)  we  read  of  a  sheep-market  See  Iken, 
Antiq,  Hebr.  iil-ix.  p.  578,  sq, ;  Bellermann, 
Handb.  L  22,  sq. — J.  K.  B. 

Addendum,  —To  the  above  general  statements  it 
may  be  well  to  add  a  few  more  minute  particulars 
respecting  the  different  trades  practised  among  the 
Jews. 

I.  Masotts^  0*?*!^»  literally  wallers^  from  "l|12l  a 
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wall  {2  Kings  xii  i8  [12,  A,V.]j  Tp  |aK  Wn, 

workers  of  wall-stone  (2  Sam.  v.  II ;  I  Chron. 

xxii.  15) ;  tl^yj^sUme-cutUrs  or  hewers  (l  Chroo. 

xxil  2,  15  [workers  of  stone,  A,V.];  Ezra  iii.  7, 

etc.)    The  D^^b  (2  Kings  xii.  12),  were  probably 

mAT/^r-masons  ('builders,'  A.V.  ver.  n).  In  the 
time  of  Solomon  the  most  skilled  of  these  handi- 
craftsmen came  from  the  territories  of  Hiram,  king 

of  Tyre ;  hence  the  D^^3i  of  I  Kings  v.  18,  crrone- 

•  •  • 

ously  rendered  by  *  stone-squarers'  in  the  A.  V. 

[Gebal.]    For  the  squaring  of  the  stones  a  saw 

(rraO)  was  used  (i  Kings  vil  9).     [Saw.]    As 

the^  also  prepared  the  stones  by  hewing  (i  Chron. 
xxiL  2)  they  must  have  used  the  chisel  and  the 
mallet  ^'SS^t  i  Kings  vl  7),  though  no  mention  of 

the  former  occurs  in  Scripture  (see  the  representation 
of  the  Egyptian  mallet  and  chisel  in  Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Egypt,  il  313,  314).  They  used  also  the 
plumb-line  Ol^g,  Am.  viL  7),  the  measuring-reed 

^"^^  Ezek.  xL  5),  the  measuring-line  O^t  Job 
xxxviiL  5 ;  Zech.  L  16),  and  the  axe  (]ri^,  l  Kings 

vl  7). 

2.  Carpenters  (^gTI  ^BHn,  2  Sam.  v.  1 1 ;  2  Kings 

xii   12,  etc,  or  simply  Bnn,  Is.  IL  7);  riicrtai', 

Mark  vl  3  ;  Matt  xiil  55).  The  work  of  the 
carpenter  belongs  to  the  earliest  efforts  of  men 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  ordinary  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  life.  Though,  there- 
fore, the  workmen  employed  by  David  and 
Solomon  in  their  great  buildings  were  chiefly 
Phoenicians,  we  must  believe  tlmt  the  carpen- 
ter's art,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  applications, 
was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews.  It  would  even  ap- 
pear that  there  were  persons  among  them  at 
both  an  early  and  a  later  period  who  could  exe- 
cute the  finer  parts  of  wood  carvmg  (Exod. 
XXXV.  33 ;  Is.  xii.  7  ;  xliv.  13).     The  implements 

used  by  the  carpenter  were  the  axe  (DTip  [Axe], 

Ps.  bixiv.  5  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  22 ;  or  jfO,  Deut.  xfac.  5 ; 

Is.  X.  15)  ;  the  measuring-line  (1p,  Is.  xliv.  13) ;  the 

chisel  or  carving  tool  (ilV^VpOt  ^s.  xliv.  13) ;  the 

compass  (H^^TO),  the  stylus  or  graver  fPfc',  /Wj/.) 

it  V  V 

They  used  also  the  1p,  the  same  as  the  masons. 

3.  Workers  in  Mdal, — ^These  were  copper-smiths 

(ntS^n^  ^Bnn,  l  Kings  vli.  14 ;  xaX«f^»  2  Tim.  iv. 
14);  iron-smiths  (TP^  ^KHH,  Is.  xliv.  1 2,  or  simply 
{5nn,  I  Sam.  xiil  19) ;  and  silver-smiths  or  gold- 
smiths (D^DiV,  D^DniO,  Judg.  xvil  4 ;  Prov.  xxv. 

4 ;  Is.  xl.  19  ;  MaL  iil  2,  3  ;  i^vpwderm^  Acts 
xix.  24),  the  last  of  whom  seem  to  have  formed  a 
guild  (Neh.  iii.  8).  Weapons  and  cooking  uten- 
sils were  made  of  copper,  which  was  simply  beat 
out  (Num.  xvil  4)  or  cast  into  a  mould  (i  Kings 
vii.  46  ;  Job.  xxxvil  18)  and  polished  (i  Kings  vil 
45).  Workers  in  the  precious  metals  also  used  the 
same  methods  of  preparing  their  articles;  they 
seem  also  to  have  understood  the  art  of  gilding  and 
of  fillagree  work  (Is.  xl.  19 ;  xll  7 ;  xliv.  12 ; 
comp.   Hartmann,  Die  Hebrderin^  etc,  I   261). 


The  implements  they  used  were  of  the  simplest 
kind— the  anvil  (£$&,  Is.   xll  7),   the  hainmer 

(T^Sn,  B^OB  [Hammer])  ;  the  tongs  (D^^Hpip, 

Is.  vi.  6) ;  the  bellows  (HdOf  Jer.  vl  29). 

4.  Workers  in  earth  and  clay,  [See  Bucks  ; 
Potter;  Glass;  Bottle.] 

5.  The  preparation  of  skins  and  works  in  leather 
of  various  sorts  must  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Hebrews ;  but  we  possess  no  precise  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  [Leather  ;  Bottle  ;  San- 
dals.] 

6.  The  art  of  setting  and  engraving  predoos 
stones  was  known  to  the  Israehtes  from  a  very 
early  period  (Exod.  xxvul  9,  ff.]  [Stones,  Pre- 
cious.] Works  in  alabaster  were  also  common 
among  them  (C^H  ^rO,  smelling  boxes,  or  boxes 

V  V  *         ••  T 

of  perfume;  comp.  Matt  xxvl  7,  etc  [Ala- 
baster.]) They  also  adorned  their  houses  and 
vessels  with  ivoxy  (i  Kings  xxil  39 ;  Amos.  iiL  15  ; 
vl  4 ;  Song  of  SoL  v.  14.    [Ivory.]) 

7.  Textile  arts.  Among  the  Egyptians  these 
flourished,  and  from  them  probably  the  Hebrews 
acquired  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  they  from 
an  early  period  displayed  in  these  arts  (Goi.  xii 
42  ;  Exod.  ix.  31 ;  Is.  xix.  9).  Weaving  was  usu- 
ally the  work  of  women  (Exod.  xxxv.  25  ;  1  Sam. 
il  19 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  10,  ff. ;  Acts 
ix.  39  :  comp.  77.  iii.  125,  ff  ;  vi.  775,  ff. ;  xxil 
439,  ff  ;  Odyss.  iv.  130^  ff.,  etc)  That  it  was  not 
confined  to  females,  however,  is  evident  from  i 
Chron.  iv.  21 ;  comp.  Is.  xix.  9.  [Weaving.] 
Besides  the  ordinary  stuffs  prepared  by  weaving, 
they  had  stuffs  prepared  by  mterweaving  gold  and 
silver  threads  with  the  body  of  the  mat^al  and  by 
needlework.  [Needlework.]  After  being  woven, 
the  cloth  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  fuller 
and  the  dyer.    [Fuller  ;  Colours.] 

8.  The  use  of  perfumes  and  perfumed  unguents 
led  to  persons  devoting  themselves  to  the  prepara- 
tion of^  such  among  the  Hebrews.  Such  an  one 
was  called  npri ;  fem.  DH^  (Exod.  xxx.  25,  35  ; 

Neh.  iii.  8,  'apothecary,'  A.  V. ;  I  Sam.  viii.  13, 
•  confectionary,'  A.  V.,  etc)  [Anointing  ;  Per- 
fumes. ]  From  Nehemiah's  calling  Hananisdi  *  the 
son  of  die  perfumers'  (D^HpHiXp),  it  is  supposed 
they  formed  a  guild  or  corporation,  the  members 
of  which  builded  a  portion  of  the  wall  under  his 
superintendence,  as  old  the  goldsmiths  under  that 
of  Uzael. 

9.  Among  more  domestic  arts  may  be  ranked 

that  of  the  baker ^  ilBk  (Gen.  xL  I ;  Jer.  xxxvil 
21;  Hos.  vil  4  [Bread]);  and  of  the  barber , 

3^3  (Ez.  V.  I). 

I  a  In  the  art  of  shipbuilding  the  Hebrews  were 
the  pupils  of  the  Phoenicians  (i  Kings  ix.  27; 
comp.  xxil  49),  though  it  is  hardly  supposable 
that  they  had  not  some  vessels  for  navigatmg  the 
internal  lakes  and  seas  of  their  country  long  Ixfore 
.the  time  of  Solomon  (Judg.  v.  17).    The  shipmen 

were  ^Ilh,  a  sailor  (Jonah  16;  Ezek.  xxvil  8, 

27-29;  NaiJriyf,  Acts  xxvii.  30;  Rev.  xviil  17); 

7!lhn  3*1,  shipmaster  (Jonah  i.  6 ;  Nai^«Xifpot,  Acts 

xxvil   11);   n?p,  mariner  (Ezek.  xxvil  9,  etc; 

Jonah  I  5). 

Labour  was  held  in  honour  among  the  Hebrews, 
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and  therefore  handicraft  were  exclusively  pursued 
by  freemen.  Often  the  same  person  followed  more 
than  one  occupation  (Exod.  xxxi.  i,  ff.  ;  2  Chron. 
iL  I4«  etc).  An  artist  of  a  higher  order,  whose 
eflforts  were  devoted  to  inventing  designs  for  others, 
in  whatever  department,  was  called  liXffTl,  port  of 

3BTI,  to  tkiftJi,  im*tni  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  15;  Exod. 
zxvi.  I ;  XXXV.  30,  flf.) — W.  L.  A. 

HANDKERCHIEF,  NAPKIN  {trmMpiow; 
Vulg.  sudarium),  occurs  in  Luke  xix.  20 ;  John 
zi.  44 ;  XX.  7 ;  Acts  xix.  12.  The  Greek  word 
is  adopted  from  the  Latin  (like  icrpurot,  fi€fifipd»a, 
and  many  others),  and  probably,  at  first,  hod  the 
Muiu  meaning  with  it,  and  which,  being  derived 
from  st4d0,  to  perspune,  corresponds  to  our  word 
(pocket)  haruUtercnief.  The  Greek  rhetorician 
Pollux  (A.D.  180)  remarks  .that  the  word  trwidptow 
had  supplanted  not  only  the  anciait  Greek  word 
for  hanakerchief,  iifUT6^u»  or  if/wn&fAfitcVf  which 
he  considezs  an  Egyptian  word,  but  even  the  more 
recmi  term  Kay^thpiiartw  :  T6  8^  if/urd/ifiioif  (ari  ftiv 
Kol  rovro  Aly&mot^,  ttrf  d*  Af  irard  rb  h^  t^  fi^^V 

dwoiid^erat  {OnomasL  vii  16).  The  influence  of 
the  Romans  caused  the  introduction  of  this  word 
even  among  the  Orientals.  The  rabbins  have  K'^*11D. 
In  the  Syriac  version  fiOl^D  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
nnSDD,  a  veil  (margin,  shett  or  apron)  \  and  in 
Chaldee  1*110  or  tOIID  is  used  for  a  veil  or  any 
linen  doth  (Buxtorf,  Ltx.  Chal,  p.  1442).  It 
is  indeed  but  natural  to  expect  that  a  foreign  word, 
introduced  into  any  language,  should  be  applied 
by  those  who  borrow  it  in  a  looser  sense  than  thev 
do  from  whom  it  is  obtained.  Hence,  althougn 
the  Latin  word  sudarium  is  generally  restricted  to 
the  forementioned  meaning,  yet  in  the  Greek  and 
Syriac  languages  it  signifies,  chiefly,  napkin, 
wrapper,  etc.  These  observations  prepare  us  for 
the  difierent  uses  of  the  word  in  Scripture.  In  the 
first  instance  (Luke  xix.  20)  it  means  a  wrapper, 
in  which  the  'wicked  servant*  had  laid  up  the 
pound  entrusted  to  him  by  his  master.  For  refer- 
ences to  the  custom  of  laying  up  money,  etc.,  in 
ffovtdpia,  both  in  classical  and  rabbinical  writers, 
see  Wetstein*s  iV.  T,  on  Luke  xix.  20.  In  the 
second  instance  (John  xi.  44)  it  appears  as  a  ker- 
chief, or  cloth  attached  to  the  head  of  a  corpse. 
It  was  perhaps  brought  round  the  forehead  and 
under  the  chin.  In  many  Egyptian  mummies  it 
does  not  cifver  the  face.  In  ancient  times  among 
the  Greeks  it  ditL  Nicolaus  {De  Gracor,  Luclu, 
c.  iii.  sec.  6,  ThieL  1697).  Maimonides,  in  his 
comparatively  recent  times,  describes  the  whole  face 
as  being  covered,  and  gives  a  reason  for  the  custom 
(Tract  E/el,  c.  4).  The  next  instance  is  that  of 
the  oovidpuuf  which  had  been  *  about  the  head'  of 
our  Lord,  but  which,  after  his  resurrection,  was 
found  rolled  up,  as  if  deliberately,  and  put  in  a 
place  separately  from  the  linen  clothes,  x^P^^  irrt- 
TvKeyiUpw  €ls  tra  T&ror,  The  last  instance  of  the 
Biblical  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  account  of 
'  the  special  miracles'  wrought  by  the  hands  ot 
Paul  (Acts  xix.  Il);  'so  that  oovSdpia  (hand- 
kerchiefs, napkins,  wrappers,  shawls,  etc)  were 
brought  from  his  body  to  the  sick  ;  and  the  dis- 
eases departed  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits 
went  out  of  them.'  The  Ephesians  had  not  un- 
naturally inferred  that  the  apostle's  miraculous 
power  could  be  communicated  by  such  a  mode 


of  contact ;  and  certainly  cures  thus  received  by 
parties  at  a  distance,  among  a  people  famed  for 
their  addictedness  to  'curious  arts,'  $,  /.,  magical 
skill,  etc,  would  serve  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  bv  a  mode  well  suited  to 
interest  their  minds.  Tne  Apostle  is  not  recorded 
to  have  expressed  any  opinion  respecting  the 
reality  of  this  intermediate  means  of  those  miracles. 
He  had  doubtless  sufficiently  explained  that  these 
and  all  the  other  miracles  *  wrought  by  his  hands,' 
u  e,y  by  his  means,  were  really  wrought  by  God 
(ver.  II)  in  attestation  of  the  mission  of  Jesus. 
If  he  himself  did  not  entertain  exactly  the  same 
ideas  upon  the  subject  as  they  did,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  conceding  to,  or  rather  not  disturbing 
unnecessarily,  popular  notions,  rendered  harmless 
by  his  previous  explanation,  and  affording  a  very 
convenient  medium  for  achieving  much  higher  pur- 
poses. If  the  connection  between  the  secondary 
cause  and  the  effect  was  real,  it  reminds  us  of  our 
Saviour's  expression,  *I  perceive  that  virtue  is 
gone  out  of  me*  (Luke  viii.  46);  which  is,  however, 
regarded  by  many  critics  as  a  popular  mode  of  say- 
ing that  he  knew  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought 
by  his  power  and  efficacy — a  mode  of  speaking  in 
unison  at  least  with  the  belief  of  the  woman  that 
she  should  be  healed  if  she  could  but  touch  the  hem 
of  his  garment  unperceived  by  him,  and  perhaps 
even  conceded  to,  m  accordance  with  the  miracles 
wrought  through  the  medium  of  contact  related  in 
the  O.  T.  (i  iGngs  xviL  21  ;  2  Kings  iv.  29,  etc), 
and  in  order,  by  a  superior  display,  in  regard  both 
to  speed  and  extensiveness,  to  demonstrate  his 
supremacy  by  a  mode  through  which  the  Jews  were 
best  prepareo  to  perceive  it  (Luke  vi.  19  ;  Schwarz, 
ad  Olear,  de  Stylo  JV.  T,  p.  129 ;  Soler.  de  Pilco, 
p.  17  ;  Pierson,  ad  Masr.  p.  348 ;  Lydii  Flor. 
Spars,  ad  Pass.  %  C.  p.  5  ;  Drusius,  Quastt.  IM. 
c  2  ;  Roseimiiiller  and  Kuinoel  on  the  passages). 
—J.  F.  D. 

HANES  (D3n).     The  meaning  of  the  only 

passage  in  which  this  word  occurs  (Is.  xxx.  4),  is 
obscure,  and  the  true  reading  of  the  original  text 
has  been  questioned.  The  A.  V.  renders  the 
whole  verse  thus  :  *  For  the  princes  were  at  Zoan, 
and  his  amdassadors  came  to  J/anes.*  The  Sep- 
tuagint  renders  the  latter  clause  koX  6rjfye\oi  airm) 
TomipoL,  'And  his  ambassadors  worthless.'  The 
copy  from  which  this  translation  was  made  may 
have  read  1W^  DJH,  instead  of  "Ijn^^  D3n  ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  reading  DJn  is  still 
foimd  in  a  number  of  ancient  MSS.  (De  Rossi, 
Varia  Lectioftes  Vet.  Test.  iii.  29),  and  is  approved 
by  Lowth  and  J.  D.  Michaelis.  The  old  Latin 
version  follows  the  Sept,  'nuncii  pessimi;'  but 
Jerome  translates  from  a  text  similar  to  our  own, 
rendering  the  clause  as  follows : — *  et  nuncii  tui 
usque  ad  Hanes  pervenerunt'  (Sabbalier,  Bibli" 
orum  Sacrorum  Lat.  Verss.,  ad  loc)  Terome 
adds,  in  his  commentary  on  the  verse,  *  intelligimus 
ultimani  juxta  Ethiopas  et  Blemmyas  esse  Aegypti 
civitatem.'  Vitringa  would  identify  Hanes  with 
the  'kwoit  of  Herodotus,  which  he,  with  Geseni- 
us  and  others,  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  Hera- 
cleopohs  (*  City  ot  Hercules'),  the  ruins  of  which 
are  now  called  Andsieh.     The  Coptic  name  was 

Ifnes  or  Ehnes  (g^ItCC  or  eg^ItHC) ;   and  it 

was  one  of  the  ancient  royal  cities  of  Egypt. 
Anasieh  stands  on  a  high  mound  some  distance 
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west  of  the  Nile,  near  the  parallel  of  Benisu6£ 
The  gnat  objection  to  this  theory  is  the  distance 
of  Anasieh  from  Zoan,  which  stood  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Delta,  near  the  sea. 

The  Targum  reads  Tahpanha  instead  of  Hana; 
and  Grotias  considers  the  bitter  to  be  a  contraction 
of  the  former  {Commentar,  ad  loc)  With  this 
.  may  be  connected  the  remark  of  De  Rossi — *  Co- 
dex mens  3S0  notat  ad  Marg.  esse  Dnsfinn,  Jer. 
ii.  16'  {Var,  LecL,  L  c)  On  the  whole,  this 
seems  to  be  the  most  probable  theory,  as  T^- 
ponhes  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Delta  ;  and  was  one  of  the  royal  cities  about  the 
time  of  Isaiah  [Tahpanhes].— J.  L.  P. 

HANGING.    [Punishments]. 


HANGING    P|DD;   Sept    'Eir<<nra<rr/Mr),    a 

term  applied  to  a  series  of  curtains  suspended  be- 
fore the  successive  openings  of  entrance  into  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  parts.  Of  these,  the  first  hung 
before  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Kxod.  xxvii.  16 ;  xxxviii  18 ;  Num.  iv.  26) ; 
the  second  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxvi,  36,  37  ;  xxxix.  38) ;  and  the  third  be- 
fore the  entrance  to  the  Most  Holy  Place,  called 
more  fully  ?|pDn  rD*lB   (*vail  of  the  covering,' 

A.  v.,  Exod.  XXXV.  12;  xxxix.  34;  xL  21) 
[Tabernacle].— W.  L.  A. 

HANGINGS.  I.  (D\yi>p ;  Sept  UrrUC^,  coverings 

of  byssus  for  the  walls  of  the  fore-court  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvil  9;  Num.  iiL  26,  etc) 
These  hangings  were  to  be  five  cubits  in  height 
(Ex.  xxxviiL  18),  and  consequently  half  the  height 
of  the  Tabernacle  court  (xxvi  16).  They  were 
ffistened  to  pillars  which  ran  along  the  sides  of  the 
court,  and  were  also  of  five  cubits  in  height  (xxvil 
18)  [Tabernacle]. 
2.    (D^ri3,  2  Kings  xxiii.  7,  margin  'houses,' 

which  is  the  literal  rendering).  What  these '  houses' 
were  is  doubtful.  Ewald  conjectures  that  the  read- 
ing should  be  DH^I),  clothes^  and  supposes  the  refe- 

rence  to  be  to  dresses  for  the  images  of  Astarte  ; 
but  this  is  both  gratuitous  and  superfluous.  The 
*  Bottim'  which  these  women  wove  were  probably 
portable  sanctuaries  consecrated  to  idols  (Gesenius) 

or  tents  for  the  goddess  Ashera  (mt^^)i  /.a, 

Astarte  or  Mylitta  (Fuist).— W.  L.  A.^ 

HANLEIN,  Heinrich  Karl  Alexander,  a 
German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Ansbach  in  1762. 
He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen,  and 
afterwards  consistorialrath  in  Ansbach.  In  1805 
he  was  appointed  at  Oberkirchenrath  in  Munich, 
and  subseauently  became  Oberconsistorial-direk- 
tor.  He  aied  in  1829.  Hanlein  is  best  known 
by  an  Introditction  to  the  Nrw  Testament^  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  1 794- 1 800.  A  seccHid  edition  of  the 
second  part  appeared  in  1802.  Here  the  results 
which  had  been  already  reached  were  given  in  a 
brief,  lucid,  and  compact  form.  Hanlein  added 
little  of  his  own  ;  but  his  judgment  was  good,  and 
he  did  not  follow  either  Michaelis  or  Eichhom 
slavishly.  His  own  mind  appears  throughout  the 
work,  which  never  obtained  much  repute  in  Ger- 
many.— S.  D. 

HANNAH,   properly  Channah    (Hafl,    gra* 
ciousness;  Sept  'Awa),  wife  of  a  Invite  named 


Elkanah,   and  mother  of  Samuel     The  family 
lived  at  Ramathaim-zophim,  and,  as  the  law  re- 

2uired,  there  was  a  yearly  journey  to  oflGcr  sacri- 
ces  at  the  sole  altar  of  Jehovah,  which  was  then 
at  Shiloh.  Women  were  not  bound  to  attend; 
but  pious  females  often  did  so,  especially  when  the 
husband  was  a  Levite.  On  one  of  these  visits  to 
Shiloh,  while  Hannah  prayed  before  returning 
home,  she  vowed  to  devote  to  the  A^mi^ty  the 
son  which  she  so  earnestly  desired  (Num.  xxx.  1, 
seq,)  Before  the  end  of  that  year  Hannah  became 
the  rejoicing  mother  of  a  son,  to  whom  the  name 
of  Samuel  was  given,  and  who  was  from  his  birth 
Dlaced  under  the  obligations  of  that  conditum  of 
Nazariteship  to  which  his  mother  had  vowed  him. 
B.c.  1 171. 

Hannah  went  no  more  to  Shiloh  till  her  child 
was  old  enough  to  dispense  with  her  maternal  ser- 
vices, when  she  took  him  np  with  her  to  leave  him 
there,  as,  it  appears,  was  the  custom  when  one 
already  a  Levite  was  placed  imder  the  additional 
obligations  of  Nazariteship.  When  he  was  pre- 
sented in  due  form  to  the  high-priest,  the  mother 
took  occasion  to  remind  him  of  the  former  transac- 
tion :  ♦For  this  child,'  she  said,  'I prayed,  and 
the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition  which  I  asked 
of  him'  (I  Sam.  I  27).  Hannah's  ghulness  after- 
wards found  vent  in  an  exulting  chant,  which  fur- 
nishes a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  early  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  which  many  of  the 
ideas  and  images  were  in  after  times  repeated  by 
the  Vii^  Mary  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion 
(Luke  I  46,  seq,) 

After  this  Hannah  fiuled  not  to  visit  Shiloh  every 
year,  bringmg  a  new  dress  for  her  son,  who  re- 
mained under  the  eye  and  near  the  person  of  the 
high-priest  [Samuel].—-J.  K. 

HANUN,  Chanun  (pjn,  hesUmer;  Sept  'A*- 

r<6ir),  son  and  successor  of  Nahash,  kmg  of  the  Am- 
monites.  David,  who  had  in  his  troubles  been 
befriended  by  Nahash,  sent,  with  the  kindest  inten- 
tions, an  embassy  to  condole  with  him  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  own  ac- 
cession. The  rash  young  king,  however,  was  led  to 
misapprehend  the  motives  of  this  embassy,  and  to 
treat  with  gross  and  inexpiable  indignity  the  honour- 
able personages  whom  David  had  charged  with 
this  mission.  David  vowed  vengeance  upon  Hannn 
for  the  insult ;  and  Hanun  himself,  looknig  for 
nothing  less  than  war  as  the  consequence  of  his 
conduct,  subsidized  Hadarezer  and  other  Syrian 
princes  to  assist  him  with  their  armies.  The  power 
of  the  Syrians  was  broken  in  two  campaigns,  and 
the  Ammonites  were  left  to  their  fate,  which  was 
severe  even  beyond  the  usual  severities  of  war  in 
that  remote  age  [Ammonites  ;  David]  (2  Sam.  x. ; 
I  Chron.  xix.)— J.  K.  [The  name  occurs  twice 
besides,  Neh.  iil  13,  30]. 

HAPHRAIM,  properly  Chapharaim,  (D^TDTI; 

Sept 'A'y/i';  Alex. 'A^e/we^MJ.  A  town  in  Issadiar 
(Josh.  xix.  19).  Eusebius  knew  it  as  'A^ita, 
and  Jerome  as  Affarea,  and  place  it  six  miles  north 
from  Legio  {Onom,,  s.v.  A^^pot/i). 

HAPHTARA,  pi.  Haphtaroth  (mOSn, 
nnDDH).  This  expression,  which  is  foond  in  foot- 
notes and  at  the  end  of  many  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  denotes  the  different  lessons  from 
the  prophets  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath 
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and  festival  of  the  year.  As  these  lessons  have 
been  read  from  time  immemorial  in  conjunction 
with  sections  from  the  law,  and  as  it  is  to  both 
•/i4^  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prtfphds^  that  refe- 
rence is  made  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xiii.  15,  a/.),  we 
propose  to  discuss  both  together  in  the  present 
article. 

I.  ClassiJuoHon  of  the  lessons,  their  titles^  signi- 
fication^ etc. — ^There  are  two  classes  of  lessons  indi- 
cated in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  one  consists  of 
fifiyfour  sections  into  which  the  entire  law  or 
Pentateuch  (mm)  is  divided,  and  is  called  Par- 
shioth  (nVCna,  plur.  of  nSSnO,  from  BHD,  to  sepa- 
rate ^  and  the  other  consists  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  sections  selected  from  different  parts  of 
the  prophets,  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
former,  and  are  denominated  Haphtaroth  or  Haf 
toroth  (nnDfin,  plur.  of  mOQil).  As  the  signifi- 
cation of  this  term  is  much  disputed,  and  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  view  about  the  origin  of 
these  prophetic  lessons,  we  must  defer  the  discus- 
sion of  it  to  section  4.  The  division  of  the  Penta- 
teuch mto  fifty  four  sections  is  to  provide  a  lesson 
for  each  Sabbath  of  those  years  which,  according 
to  Jewish  chronology,  have  fifty-four  Sabbaths  (see 
sec  2),  and  to  read  through  the  whole  Pentateuch, 
with  laige  portions  of  the  different  prophets,  in 
the  course  of  every  year.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  annual  cycle  was  not  universally 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Jews.  There  were  some 
who  had  a  triennial  cycle  (comp.  Megilla^  ig,  b). 
These  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  ofte  hundraiana 
fifty-three  ox  fifty-five  sections,  so  as  to  read  through 


the  law  in  Sabbatic  lessons,  once  in  three  years. 
This  was  still  done  by  some  Jews  in  the  days  of 
Maimonides  (comp.  lod  Ha-Cheiaka  Hilchoth  Te- 
fillay  xiii.  1),  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  tells  us  that 
he  found  the  Syrian  Jews  followed  this  practice  in 
Memphis  {ed,  Asher^  vol.  L,  p.  148).  The  sections 
of  the  triennial  division  are  called  by  the  Massorites 
Sedarim  or  Sedaroth  (OmO,  MWD),  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Massoretic  note  at  the  end  of  Exodus  : 
*  Here  endeth  the  book  of  Exodus  .  •  it  hath 
eleven  Parshioth  (flVKHS,  ue.,  according  to  the 
annual  division),  iwemty-miie  Sedaroth  (nn*1D,  i,  e.^ 
according  to  the  triennial  division),  and  forty  chapters 
(D^pnO).  Besides  the  Sabbatic  lessons,  special  por- 
tions of  the  law  and  prophets  are  also  read  on  every 
festival  and  fast  of  the  year.  It  must  be  noticed, 
moreover,  that  the  Jews,  who  have  for  some  cen- 
turies almost  universally  followed  the  annual  divi- 
sion of  the  law,  denominate  the  Sabbatic  section 
Sidra  (tOl^D),  the  name  which  the  Massorites 
give  to  each  portion  of  the  triennial  division,  and 
that 'every  one  of  the  fifty-four  sections  has  a  special 
title,  which  it  derives  from  the  first  or  second  word 
with  which  it  commences,  and  by  which  it  is  quoted 
in  the  Jewish  writings.  To  render  the  following 
description  more  intelligible,  as  well  as  to  enable 
the  student  of  Hebrew  exegesis  to  identify  the 
quotations  from  the  Pentateuch,  we  subjoin  chrono- 
logical tables  of  the  Sabbatic  Festival  and  Fast 
L^ons  from  the  law  and  prophets,  and  their  titles. 
2.  *  The  reading  of  the  Law  and  Propheti  as  in* 
dicated  in  the  Hebrew  Bible^  and  practised  Oy  the 
Jews  to  thepresetit  day : — 


I.  Table  of  Sabbatic  Lessons. 


'  MASSORKTIC  TITLE 
OF  THB  LESSON. 

PORTION  OP  THVLAW. 

THE  PROPHETS. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

'       7 

I       8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

'9 
20 

21 

22 
23 

nnrtnn 
m 

priBf  ^^n 

nn* 

nonn 
mvn 

nipa 

Gen.    i  i — vi  8. 
vL  9 — xi.  32. 

xiL  I— xvii.  27. 
xviii.  I — xxii.  24. 
xxiii.  I — XXV.  1 8. 

XXV.  19 — xxviii.  9. 
xxviiL  10 — xxxii.  3. 

xxxii.  4 — ^xxxvi  43. 
xxxviu  I — xl.  23. 
xli.  I— xliv.  17. 
xliv.  18 — xlvii.  27. 
xlvil  28— L  26. 
£xod.i.  I — ^vi.  I. 

vl  2 — ix.  35. 
X.  I — ^xiii.  16. 

xiii.  17 — ^xvil  16. 
xviiL  I — XX.  23. 
XXL  I — xxiv.  18. 
XXV.  i — xxviL  19. 
xxvii.  20 — XXX.  10. 
XXX.  II — ^xxxiv.  35. 

XXXV.  I — xxxviiL  20. 
xxxviiL  21 — xl.  38. 

Is.  xiii.  5— xliii.  10,  or*  to  Is.  xliL  21. 
Is,  liv.  I — Iv.  5,  or  to  liv.  10. 

Is.  xl.  27— xli.  16. 

2  Kings  iv.  1-37,  or  to  ver.  23. 

1  Kings  L  1-31. 

Malachi  L  i  —  ii.  7. 

Hos.  xi.  7 — ^xii.  12,  or  to  ver.  13. 

rfos.  xii.  13 — xiv.  lOi  or  Obad.  1-2 1. 

Amos  iL  6-— iii.  8. 

I  Kings  iiL  15 — iv.  i. 

Kzek.  xxxvii.  15-28. 

I  Kings  ii.  1-12. 

Is.  xxvii.  6 — xxviii.  13  ;  xxix.  22,  23,  or 

Jer.  i.  I — ii  3. 
Ezek.  xxviiu  25 — xxix.  21. 
Jer.  xlvi.  13-28. 

Judg.  iv.  4 — ^v.  31,  or  v.  1-31. 

Is.  vi.  I— viL  6  ;  ix.  5,  6,  or  vl  I -13. 

Jer.  xxxiv.  8-22  ;  xxxiiL  25,  26. 

I  Kings  V,  26— VL  13. 

Ezek.  xliiL  10-27. 

I  Kings  xviiL  1-39,  or  xviii.  20-39. 

I  Kings  viL  40-50,  orvii.  13-26. 

I  Kings  vii.  51 — viii.  21,  or  viL  40-50. 

*  The  first  reference  always  shows  the  Haphtara  according  to  the  German  and  Polish  Jews  (D^T^t^)  \ 
the  second,  introduced  by  the  disjunctive  particle  OR,  is  according  to  the  Portuguese  Jews  (D^^Tt&D). 
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I.  Table  of  Sabbatic  LESsoNS-r6Vvir/r/ftia/. 


NO. 

MARSORETIC  TITLB 
OF  THK  LF.SSON. 

PORTION  OP  THB  LAW. 

THB  PROPHETS. 

24 

Kip^l 

Levit.  i.  I — V.  26. 

Is.  xliil  21 — ^xliv.  23. 

25 

W 

vi  I — viil  36. 

Jer.  vii.  21 — viii.  3  ;  ix.  22,  23. 

26 

^3^DB^ 

ix.  I — ^xi.  47. 

2  Sam.  vi.  i — viL  17,  or  vi.  1-19. 

27 

nnrn 

xii.  I — ^xiiL  59. 

2  Kings  iv.  42 — ^v.  19. 

28 

m^^D 

xiv.  I — ^xv.  33. 

2  Kings  vii  3-20. 

29 

niD  ^n« 

xvi.  I — xviii.  30. 

Ezek.  xxii.  1-19. 

30 

D^Krnp 

xix.  I — XX.  27. 

^Amos  ix.  7-15,  or  Ezek.  xx.  2-20. 

31 

■I1D« 

xxi.  I — ^xxiv.  23. 

Ezek.  xliv.  15-31. 

32 

inn 

XXV.  I — ^xxvL  2. 

Ter.  xxxii.  6-27. 

Jer.  xvi.  19 — xviL  14. 

33 

^mpnn 

xxvi.  2— xxviL  34. 

34 

-imon 

Num.  i.  I — ^Iv.  2a 

Hos.  ii.  1-22. 

35 

KC^3 

iv.  21 — viL  89. 

Judg.  xiil  2-2$. 

36 

imfjjrnn 

VIU.    I ^XIL   10. 

Zech.  ii.  14 — iv.  7. 

37 

Ti)li>K^ 

xiiL  I — XV.  41. 

Josh,  ii.  1-24.' 

38 

mp 

xvl  I — xviii.  32. 

2  Sam.  xi.  14 — ^xii.  22. 

39 

npn 

xix.  I — ^xxil  I. 

Judg.  xl  1-33. 

40 

pb 

xxiL  2 — ^xxv.  9. 

Micah  V.  6 — vi.  8. 

41 

DruD 

Num.  XXV.  10— XXX.  i. 

I  Kings  xviiL  46 — ^xix.  21  if  it  is 
Tamus  1 7,  after  this  date  Jer.  i.  i 

before 
-iL3. 

42 

nitDD 

xxit.  2 — ^xxxil  43. 

Jer.  i.  I— ii.  3. 

43 

^yOD 

xxxiu.  I — ^xxxvL  13. 

Jer.  ii.  4-25. 
Is.  i  1-27. 

44 

D^m 

Deut  i.  I— iil  22. 

45 

pnnw 

iiL  23 — vii.  11, 

Is.  xl.  1-26. 

46 

3py 

vii.  12 — ^xi.  25. 

Is.  xlix.  14 — Ii.  3. 

47 

n«i 

xi.  26 — xvi.  17. 

Is.  liv.  1 1 — Iv.  5. 

48 

D^DD^K' 

xvi.  18 — xxi.  9. 

Is.  Ii.  12 — lii.  12. 

49 

K^^  ^3 

xxi.  10 — XXV.  19. 

Is.  liv.  I -10. 

50 

wnn  ^3 

XX vL  I — XX  ix.  8. 

Is.  Ix.  1-22. 

51 

D'3Y: 

xxix.  9 — XXX.  20. 

Is.  Ixi.  10 — Ixiii.  9. 

52 

li'^ 

xxxL  I -3a 

Is.  Iv.  6— Ivi.  8. 

53 

m«n 

xxxii.  1-52. 

2  Sam.  xxii.  1-5 1  in  some  plaoe& 
xviL  22 — ^xviiL  32. 

Ezek. 

54 

na-inn  n«n 

xxxiii.1— xxxiv.  12. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  this  division  into 
fifty-four  sections  is  to  provide  a  special  lesson  for 
every  Sabbath  of  those  years  which  have  fifty-four 
Sabbaths.  For  the  intercalary  year  (m^yO  njB^), 
in  which  New  Year  (n^BTI  WC\)  falls  on  a  Thurs- 
day, and  the  months  Cheshvan  (pES^D)  and  Kislev 

0^D3)  have  twenty-nine  days,  has  fifty-four  Sab- 
baths which  require  special  lessons.  But  as  ordi- 
nary years  (niDIE^)  have  not  so  many  Sabbaths, 
and  those  years  in  which  New  Year  falls  on  a 
Monday,  and  the  months  Cheshvan  and  Kislevhay^ 
thirty  days,  or  New  Year  falls  on  a  Saturday,  and 
the  said  months  are  regular,  /.r.,  Cheshvan  having 
twenty-nine  davs  and  Kislev  thirty,  have  only 
forty-seven  Sabbaths— ;/&«r6w»  of  the  fifty-four  sec- 
tions, viz.,  22  and  23  (^pD,  7np^),  27  and  28 

oniM,  jnrn),  29  and  30  (o^cmp,  rm  nn«), 
32  and  33  onpna  nnn),  39  and  40  (pf)3,  npn), 

42  and  43  OyoO,  niDD),  S©  and  51  (f/l,  D^^i), 
have  been  appointed  to  be  read  in  pairs  either 


wholly  or  in  part,  according  to  the  varying  num- 
ber of  Sabbaths  in  the  current  year.  Thus  the 
whole  Pentateuch  is  read  through  every  year.  ITjc 
first  of  these  weekly  sections  is  read  on  the  first 
Sabbath  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  is 
in  the  month  of  Tishriy  and  begins  the  civil  year, 
and  the  last  is  read  on  the  concluding  day  of  this 
festival,  Tishri  2"^^  which  is  called  The  Rejoicing cj 
the  Law  (mm  HnOC'),  a  day  of  rejoicing,  because 
on  it  the  law  is  read  through  [Tabernacles,  Feast 
of].  According  to  the  triennial  division,  the  read- 
ing of  the  law  seems  to  have  been  as  follows  ^— 
Gen.  L  I-Exod.  xiii.  16,  comprising  i£r/iw^' from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  Exodus,  was  read  in 
the  first  year;  Exod.  xiii.  17-Num.  vL  27,  em- 
bracing the  laws  of  both  Sinai  and  the  Tabernacle, 
formed  the  lessons  for  the  Sabbaths  of  the  second 
year ;  and  Num.  vii.  i-Deut.  xxxiv.  12,  contain- 
ing both  history  {ie.y  the  history  of  thirty-nine 
years'  wanderings  in  the  wilderness)  and  law  (if-, 
the  repetition  of  the  Mosaic  law),  constituted  the 
Sabbatic  lessons  for  the  third  year  (comp.  M^ill^ 
29,  b,  and  Volkslehrer,  ii.  p.  209). 
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II.  Table  of  Festival  and  Fast  Lessons. 


FBA&T8  AND  FASTS. 


h 


New  Moon. 

If  it  falls  on  a  Sabbath  is  read 
On  a  Sunday 
Feast  of  Dedication.   Day  L 

Day  ii. 
Day  iii. 
Day  iv. 
Day  V. 
Day  vi. 
Day  vii. 
Day  viii. 
Sabbath  i. 
Sabbath  il 
Feast  of  Purim. 
Sabbath  Parsheth  Sachor. 
Sabbath  Parsheth  Para. 
Sabbath  Parsheth  Ha-Cho- 

DESH. 

Sabbath  Ha-Gadou 
Feast  of  Passover.     D.iy  i. 


Choi  Moed, 


Day  ii. 
Day  L 


Day  iL 
(If  it  falls  on  a  Sunday  the 
preceding  lesson  is  read.) 

Day  iii. 
(If  on  a  Monday,  the  preced- 
ing lesson.) 
On  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday 

Day  iv. 
Sabbath  Choi  Moed 

Day  viL 

If  Sabbath,  Day  viiL 

Week  day,  „ 

Feast  of  Pentecost.   Day  i. 

If  Sabbath,  Day  iL 

Week  day 

Fast  of  the  Ninth  of  Ab. 

Morning 

Noon 
Ne:w  Year.  Day  i. 

Day  iL 

Day  OF  Atonement.   Morning 

Noon 
Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Day  L 

VOI-   II. 


TUB  LAW. 


Num.  xxviii.  9*15  (Maphtir). 

Num.  Tucviii.  3-15. 

Num.  viL  I -17. 

Num.  viL  X8-23, 

Num.  vii.  24-29. 

Num.  viL  30-35. 

Num.  viL  36-41. 

Num.  vii.  42-47. 

Num.  viL  48-53. 

Num.  viL  54 — viiL  4. 


Exod.  xviL  8- 1 6. 
Deut.  XXV.  17-19  {Maphtir). 
Num.  xix.  1-22  \Maphtir), 
Exod.  xiL  I -20. 


Exod.  xiL  21-51  ;  Num.  xxviiL 

16-25  {Maphtir). 
Levit.  xxiL  26 — xxiii.  44  ;  Num. 

xxviiL  16-25  (Maphtir). 
Exod.   xiiL   1-16 ;    Num>  xxviii. 

Exod.     xxiL -xxiii.    19  ;     Num. 
xxviii.  19-25. 


Exod.  xxxiv.  1-26;  Num.  xxviiL 

I9-2S- 
Num.  ix.  1*14;  xxviii.  19-25. 

Exod.    xxxiiL     12 — xxxiv.    26 ; 

Num.  xxviiL  19-25. 


Exod.  xiiL   17 

xxviiL  19-25 
Deut.  xiv.  22- 

xxviiL  19-25 
Deut.    XV.    19- 

xxviiL  19-25 
Exod.    xix.    I- 

xxviii.  26-31 
Deut  xiv.  22 — 


— XV.  26  ;  Num. 
{Maphtir). 
-xvL   17  ;  Num. 
{Maphtir). 
-xvL    17 ;  Num. 
{Maphtir). 
-XX.    26 ;    Num. 
{Maphtir). 
xvL  17. 


THE  PROPHBTS. 


Deut.   XV.    19 — xvL    17  ;  Num. 
xxviiL  26-31  {Maphtir). 

Deut.  iv.  25-40. 


Gen.  XXL  1-34;  Num.  xxix.  1-6 

{Maphtir). 
Gen.  xxiL  1-24;  Num.  xxix.  1-6 

{Maphtir). 
Levit    xvL    1-34;  Num.    xxix. 

7- II  {Maphtir), 
Levit  xviiL  i-3a 

Levit  xxiL  26 — xxiii.  44  ;  NunL 
xxix.  I2-|6  {Maphtir). 


Is.  IxvL  1-24. 
I  Sam.  XX.  18-42. 


Zech.  ii.  14 — iv.  7. 
I  Kings.  viL  40-5a 
The  Book  of  Esther. 

1  Sam.  XV.  2—34,  or  XV.  1-34. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  16-38,  or  to  ver.  36. 
Ezek.  xiv.  16 — xlvi.  18,  or  xiv, 

iS— xlvi.  15. 
Mai.  ill  4-24. 
Josh.  iiL   5-7  J  V.  2-15;  vL  27, 

or  V.  2-15. 

2  Kings  xxUL  1-9;  21-25. 


Ezek.  xxxvi.  37 — ^xxxviL  17, 

or  xxxvii.  1-14. 
The  Song  of  Songs. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  1-51. 

Is.  X.  32 — xiL  6. 

Is.  X.  32 — ^xiL  6. 

Ezek.  L  1-28 ;  iiL  12. 

Habak.  iL  20 — iiL  19,  or  iiL  i- 

19 ;  Esther. 
Habak.  ii.  20— iii.  19,  or  iii.  I- 

>9- 

Jer.  viiL   13 — ^ix.  23  ;  Lamenta- 
tions. 
Is.  Iv.  6 — IvL  8. 
I  Sam.  L  I — ^ii.  10. 

Jer.  xxxi.  2-20. 

Is.  Ivii.  14 — Iviii.  14. 

Jonah. 

Zech.  xiv.  I -2 1. 
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II.  Table  op  Festival  and  Fast  txssovs^C<miiutud. 


FEASTS  AND  FASTS. 


Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Day  ii. 


CholMoed, 


Day  i. 
Day  iL 
Day  iil 
Day  iv. 


Sabbath  Choi  Moed 


Shemini  Azereth,  If  Sabbath 

Week  day 

Simchath  Tora 


Sabbath  Shuba. 
Fast  Days  generally. 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  all 
the  year  round. 


TKBLAW. 


Lev.  xxu.  26— xxiiL  44 ;  Num. 
xxix.  12-16  (Afaphtir), 

Num.  xxix.  17-25  ;  1 7-22  is  re- 
peated. 

Num.  xxix.  20-28 ;  20-25  ^  '^ 
peated. 

Num.  xxix.  23-31  ;  23-28  is  re- 
peated. 

Num.  xxix.  26-34 ;  26-31  is  re- 
peated. 

Exod.  xxxiil  12 — xxxiv.  26  ; 
Num.  xxix.  17-22,  if  it  is  the 
first  day  of  Choi  Moed  ; 
Num.  xxuc.  23-28,  if  the  third ; 
Num.  xxix.  20-31,  if  the  fourth 
day  {Maphiir). 

Deut.  xiv.  22 — ^xvi.  17. 

Deut.  XV.  19 — ^xvi.  17  ;  Num. 
xxix.  35— XXX.  I  (MapAtir). 

Deut.  xxxiii.  I — xxxiv.  12  ;  Gen. 
i.  I — ii.  3;  Num.  xxix  35 — 
XXX.  I  (Maphtir), 

•  »  • 

Exod.  xxxii.  II-14;  xxxiv.  i-ia 
The  first  section  of  the  Sabbatic 
lesson  from  the  law. 


THX  ntcvBsra 


I  Kings  viii.  2-21. 


Ezek.  xxxviii.  18— zxxix.  16; 

Fi^rlfsiastes, 


I  Kings  viil  54-66;  Ecdesiastes. 


Tosh.  I  i-i8. 

Hos.  xiv.  2-9 ;  Joel  ii  I5'27< 

Is.  Iv.  6^1viL  8. 


3.  7%e  manner  of  reading  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets, — Every  Sabbatic  lesson  from  the  Law 
(iTIinn  riK^p)  is  divided  into  seven  sections  (evi- 
dently designed  to  correspond  to  the  seven  days  of 
the  week)  which,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  and 
afterwards,  were  read  by  seven  different  persons 
(D^Wlp  ny^fif^),  who  were  called  upon  for  this 
purpose  by  the  congregation  or  its  chief  {Mishna^ 
AfegUla^  IV.  2  ;  Maimonides,  lod  Ha-Chezaka 
HiUhoth  Tefilla^  xil  7).  Great  care  is  taken  that 
the  whole  nation  should  be  represented  at  this 
reading  of  the  Law  and  Prophets.  Hence  a  Cohen 
(|nD)  or  priest  is  called  to  the  reading  of  the  first 

portion,  a  Levi  (^7)  to  the  second,  and  an  Israei 

6finCS^)  to  the  third ;  and  after  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  nation  have  thus  been  duly  repre- 
sented, the  remaining  four  portions  are  assigned  to 
four  others  with  less  care.  '  Every  one  thus  called 
to  the  reading  of  the  Law  must  unroll  the  scroll, 
and  having  found  the  place  where  he  is  to  begin 
to  read,  pronounces  tne  following  benediction — 
*  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  who  is  ever  blessed;'  to 
which  the  congregation  respond,  'Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  who  is  ble^ed  for  evermore.'  Whereupon 
he  again  pronounces  the  following  benediction — 
'  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  chosen  us  from  among  all  na- 
tions, and  hast  given  us  thy  Law.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  giver  of  the  Law ;'  to  which  all  the 
congregation  respond  '  Amen.'  He  then  reads 
the  seventh  portion  of  the  lesson,  and  when  he  has 
finished,  rolls  up  the  scroll,  and  pronounces  again 
the  following  benediction — '  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast 


given  us  thy  Law,  the  Law  of  truth,  and  hast 
planted  among  us  everlasting  life.  Blessed  ait 
thou,  O  Lord,  giver  of  the  Law"  (Maimonides, 
ibid,  xiL  5).  The  other  six,  who  are  called  in  rota- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  other  six  portions,  bav-e 
to  go  through  the  same  formularies.  Then  the 
Maphtir  (^^DfiD),  or  the  one  who  finishes  up  by  the 
reading  of  the  Haphtara  (iTIDDrt),  or  the  lesson  from 
the  Prophets,  is  called.  Having  read  the  few  con- 
cluding verses  of  the  lesson  from  the  Law,  and  passed 
through  the  same  formularies  as  the  other  seven, 
he  reads  the  appointed  section  from  the  Prophets. 
Before  reading  it,  he  pronounces  the  following 
benediction — *  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  chosen  good  pro- 
phets, and  delighted  in  their  words,  which  were 
spoken  in  truth.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who 
hast  chosen  the  Law,  thy  servant  Moses,  thy  people 
Israel,  and  thy  true  and  righteous  prophets ;'  and 
after  reading,  '  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  universe.  Rock  of  all  ages.  Righteous 
in  afl  generations,  the  faithful  God  who  promises 
and  performs,  who  decrees  and  accomplishes,  for 
all  tny  words  are  faithful  and  iusL  raithful  art 
thou.  Lord  our  God,  and  faithful  are  thy  words, 
and  not  one  of  thy  words  shall  return  in  vain,  for 
thou  art  a  faithful  King.  Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  the  God  who  art  faithful  in  all  thy  words.' 
•  Have  mercy  upon  Zion,  for  it  is  the  dwelling  of 
our  life,  and  save  si)eedily  in  our  days  the  afflicted 
souls.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  wilt  inake 
Zion  reioice  in  her  children.  Cause  us  to  rejoice, 
O  Lord  our  God,  in  Elijah  thy  servant,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  house  of  Ehivid  thine  anointed. 
May  he  speedily  come  and  gladden  oar  hearts. 
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Let  no  stranger  sit  on  his  throne,  and  let  others 
no  longer  inherit  his  glory,  for  thou  hast  sworn 
unto  him  by  thy  holy  name  that  his  light  shall  not 
be  extinguished  for  ever  and  ever.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  the  shield  of  David. '  '  For  the  Law, 
the  divine  service,  the  prophets,  and  for  *  this  day 
of  rest'  [or  of  memorial],  this  goodly  day  of  holy 
convocation  which  thou  hast  given  to  us,  O  Lord, 
for  sanctification  and  rest  [on  the  Sabbath],  for 
honour  and  glory ;  for  all  this,  O  Lord  our  King, 
we  thank  and  praise  thee.  Let  thy  name  be 
praised  in  the  mouth  of  every  living  creature  for 
ever  and  ever.  Thy  word,  O  our  King,  is  true, 
and  will  abide  for  ever.  Blessed  art  thou.  King 
of  the  whole  earth,  who  hast  sanctified  the  Sabbath, 
and  Israel,  and  the  dav  of  memorial'  (Maimomdes, 
ibid, )  After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  He- 
brew language  became  an  unknown  tongue  to  the 
common  people,  an  interpreter  (]DJ*lVlD>JtD^*1in) 
stood  at  the  desk  by  the  side  of  those  who  read 
the  lessons,  and  paraphrased  the  section  from  the 
Law  into  Chaldee,  verse  by  verse,  the  reader 
pausing  at  every  verse,  whilst  the  lesson  from  the 
Prophets  he  paraphrased  three  verses  at  a  time 
{Afishna,  AfeFilia,  iv.  4);  and  Lightfoot  is  of  opinion 
that  St.  Paul,  in  I  Cor.  xiv.  22,  refers  to  this  cir- 
cumstance {Hora  Hebraa  in  loco).  The  lesson 
from  the  Law  was  on  these  occasions  rendered 
into  Chaldee  pretty  literally,  owing  to  the  fear 
which  both  the  interpreters  and  the  congregation 
had,  lest  a  free  explanation  of  it  might  misrepresent 
its  sense,  whilst  greater  freedom  was  exercised  with 
the  lesson  from  the  Prophets.     Hence  loose  para- 

{>hrases  and  lengthy  expositions  were  tolerated  and 
ooked  for  both  from  the  professional  interpreter 
and  those  of  the  congregation  who  were  called  up 
to  read,  and  who  felt  that  they  could  do  it  with  edifi- 
cation to  the  audience.  Hence  we  find  that  Christ, 
according  to  this  custom,  was  asked  in  the  syna- 
gogue, which  he  attended  on  the  Sabbath,  to  read 
and  explain  the  Sabbatic  lesson,  and  that  He,  in 
compliance  with  it,  read  and  expounded  Is.  Ixi., 
-which  was  the  Haphtara  for  that  Sabbath.  The 
Sabbatic  lesson  from  the  Law  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  divided  into  seven  sections  or  chapters,  each 
of  which  had  at  least  three  verses,  according  to  the 
venes  of  those  days,  so  that  the  whole  consisted 
of  at  least  twenty-one  such  verses.  The  lesson 
from  the  Prophets  was  not  portioned  out  to  seven 
different  individuals,  but  has  also  at  least  twenty- 
one  verses  (Afishna^  Megilla^  iv.  4;  Maimonides, 
Jod  Ha-Chexaka  HUchoth  Tefilla,  xii.  13).  The 
lesson  from  the  Law  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  is 
divided  into  six  chapters,  for  Festivals  into  five,  for 
New  Moon  into  four,  and  for  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days into  three  chapters  or  sections.  The  number 
of  persons  called  up  to  the  reading  of  the  Law 
alw*ays  corresponds  to  the  number  of  sections. 
For  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  New  Moon,  and 

the  week  days  of  the  Festivals  OVID  TIH),  there 

are  no  corresponding  lessons  from  the  Prophets 
{Afishna^  Afegilla^  iv.  1-3). 

4.  T%e  Origin  of  this  Institution. — ^The  origin  of 
this  custom  may  easily  be  traced.  The  Bible  em- 
phatically and  repeatedly  enjoins  upon  every  Is- 
raelite to  study  its  contents  (Deut.  iv.  9  ;  xxxiL 
46) ;  Moses  himself  ordered  that  the  whole  law 
should  be  read  publicly  at  the  end  of  every  Sab- 
l)atic  year  {Ibid,  xxxL  10-12),  whilst  Joshua  urges 
that  it  should  be  studied  day  and  night  (i.  8;  comp. 


also  Ps.  L  2,  al.)  Now  the  desire  to  carry  out 
this  injunction  Utemlly,  and  yet  the  utter  impossi- 
bilitv  to  do  it  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  to 
work  for  daily  bread  all  the  week,  and  who  could 
not  afford  to  buy  the  necessarily  expensive  scrolls^ 
gave  rise  to  this  institution.  On  the  SabbcUh  and 
festivals  all  were  reliev«l  from  their  labour,  and 
could  attend  places  of  worship  where  the  inspired 
writings  were  deposited,  and  where  care  coula  be 
taken  that  no  private  interpretation   should  be 

ftalmed  upon  the  Word  of^  God.  Hence  both 
ames  (Acts  xv.  21)  and  Josephus  {Contra  Apicn, 
iL  17)  speak  of  it  as  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  the 
Talmud  tells  us  that  the  division  of  each  Sabbatic 
lesson  into  seven  sections  was  introduced  in  honour 
of  the  Persian  king  {MegUlay  23),  which  shews  that 
this  custom  obtained  anterior  to  the  Persian  rule. 
Indeed  Maimonides  positively  asserts  that  Moses 
himself  ordained  the  hebdomdl  reading  of  the  law 
{HUchoth  Tefiiia,  xii.  i).  Equally  natural  is  the 
division  of  the  law  into  Sabbatic  sections  as  the 
whole  of  it  could  not  be  read  at  once.  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  ascertain  positively  whether  the 
annual  or  the  trieimial  division  was  the  more  an- 
cient  one.  A  triennial  division  is  mentioned  in 
Aiegilla  29,  b,  as  current  in  Palestine ;  with  this 
agree  the  reference  to  155  sections  of  the  law  in  the 
Midrash^  Esther  116,  b,  and  the  Massoretic  divi- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch  into  1 54  Sedatim,  But  on 
the  other  hand  R.  Simeon  b.  Eleazar,  a  Pcdestinian^ 
declared  that  Moses  instituted  the  reading  of  l^v. 
xxvi.  before  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Deut. 
xxviiL  before  New  Year,  which  most  unquestionably 
presuppose  the  annual  division  of  the  Pentateuch 
into  54  Parshioth,  This  is  moreover  confirmed 
by  the  statement  {Ibid,  31,  a)  that  the  section  HMT) 
HD^^n  (Deut.  xxxiiL  i-xxxiv.  12)  was  read  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  thus  terminat- 
ing the  annual  cycle,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the 
annual  festival  of  the  rejoicing  of  the  law  (HMDC^ 
rnin)  which  commemorates  the  annual  finishing 
of  Uie  perusal  of  the  Pentateuch  [Tabernacles, 
Feast  of]  was  an  ancient  institution.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  annual  cycle  which  is 
now  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  was  the  generally 
adopted  one,  at  least  since  the  Maccabsean  times, 
whilst  the  triennial,  though  the  older,  was  the  ex- 
ception. It  is  far  more  difficult  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  Haphtara^  or  the  lessons  from  the  prophets, 
and  its  signification.  A  very  ancient  tradition  tells 
us  that  the  Syrians  had  interaicted  the  reading  of  the 
law,  and  carried  away  the  scrolls  containing  it,  and 
that  appropriate  sections  from  the  prophets  were 
therefore  chosen  to  replace  the  Pentateuch  (Zunz, 
Gottesdienstslich.  Vor,  p.  5),  whilst  Elias  Levita 
traces  the  origin  of  the  Haphtara  to  persecutions  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  his  Lex,  {s.  v,  1t3fi)  he 
says,  *  the  wicked  Antiochus,  king  of  Greece,  pro- 
hibited the  Jews  to  read  the  law  publicly.  They, 
therefore,  selected  sections  from  the  prophets  of 
the  same  import  as  the  Sabbatic  lessons  .  .  . 
and  though  this  prohibition  has  now  ceased,  this 
custom  has  not  been  left  off,  and  to  this  day  we 
read  a  section  from  the  prophets  after  the  reading 
of  the  law ; '  and  we  see  no  reason  tu  reject  this 
account.  The  objection  of  Viiringa,  rrankel, 
Herzfeld,  etc.,  that  Antiochus,  who  wanted  to  ex- 
terminate Judaism,  would  not  wage  war  against 
the  Pentateuch  exclusiveiy,  but  would  equally  de- 
stroy the  prophetic  books,  and  that  this  this  implies 
a  knowleoge  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  of  the  distmc- 
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tion  between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  other  inspired 
writings,  is  obviated  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
external  difference  between  the  scrolls  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  other  sacred  books,*  that  the  Tews 
claimed  the  Pentateuch  as  their  law  and  rule  of  faith, 
and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  it  especially  was 
destroyed.  This  is  corroborated  by  i  Maocab.  i. 
56,  where  the  law  only  is  said  to  have  been  burned. 
Accordingly  mtDfiH,  from  1DD,  to  liberate^  lofree^ 
signifies  the  liberating  lesson,  the  portion  from  the 
prophets  which  is  read  instead  of  the  portion  from 
the  law  that  could  not  be  read,  and  which  libe- 
rates from  the  injunction  of  reading  the  Penta- 
teuch. For  the  other  opinions  about  the  significa- 
tion of  Haphtara,  we  refer  to  the  Literature  quoted 
below. 

Literature, — Maimonides,  lod  Hd'Chetaka  Hil- 
choth  Tefilla  ;  Bartolocci,  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rob- 
biniea,  vol.  ii.  p.  593,  sef. ;  Zunz,  Die  Gottesdienst- 
lichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  cap.  i. ;  Frankel,  Vor- 
studien  *u  der  Septuaginta,  Leipzig  1841,  p.  48,  ff. ; 
Rapaport,  Erech  Millin,  p.  60,  If.  ;  Monatsehrift 
fiir  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  i. 
p.  352,  ff.  ;  xi.  p.  222,  ff.;  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des 
Volkes  Israel,  ii  p.  209,  fC  ;  Der  Israditische 
Volkslehrer,  ii.  p.  205,  ft  ;  p.  36,  fil  ;  Ben  Cha- 
nanja,  voL  v.  p.  125,  fil — C.  D.  G. 

KARA  (tnn),  a  province  of  Assjrria.     We  read 

that  Tiglath-pilneser  'brought  the  Reubenites, 
Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  unto 
Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river 
Gozan*  (i  Chron.  v.  26).  The  parallel  passage  in 
2  Kings  xviiL  ii  omits  Hara,  and  adds  *in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes.'  Bochart  consequently  sup- 
poses that  Hara  was  either  a  part  of  Media,  or 
another  name  for  that  country.  He  shews  that 
Herodotus  (vii.  62)  and  other  ancient  writers  call 
the  Medes  Arians^  and  their  country  Aria»  He 
farther  supposes  that  the  name  Hara,  which  signi- 
fies *  mountainous,'  may  have  been  given  to  that 
northern  section  of  Media  subsequently  called  by 
the  Arabs  Elgebal  ('  the  mountains;'  see  Bochart, 
Opp,  i.  194).  All  this,  however,  appears  to  be 
mere  conjecture.  The  words  Aria  and  Hara  are 
totally  different,  both  in  meaning  and  origin.  The 
Medes  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Arian  familv 
who  came  originally  from  Inma,  and  who  took 
their  name,  accordixig  to  Miiller  {Sciencp  of  Lan- 
guage, pp.  237,  so,,  2d  ed),  from  the  Sanscrit 
word  Arya,  which  means    *  noble,'    *  of  a  good 

*  The  law  has  two  rollers,  i,  e.,  has  a  roller 
attached  to  each  of  the  two  ends  of  the  vellum  on 
which  it  is  written,  and  every  weekly  portion  when 
read  on  the  Sabbath  is  unrolled  from  the  right 
roller  and  rolled  on  the  left ;  so  that  when  the  kw 
is  opened  on  the  next  Sabbath  the  portion  ap- 
pointed for  that  day  is  at  once  found.  Whereas 
the  prophetic  books  have  only  one  roller,  and  the 
lesson  from  the  prophets  has  to  be  sought  out  on 
every  occasion  (comp.  Baba  Bathra,  14  a).  Dean 
Alford  [The  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  449,  4th 
ed),  overlooking  this  fact,  has  therefore  wrongly 
assigned  to  the  word  •  found'  in  Matt  iv.  17,  the 
sense  of  'fortuitous  (L  e.,  providential')  finding.' 
It  is  this  fact  that  the  law  is  on  two  rollers,  and  the 
other  sacred  books  on  one,  as  mentioned  in  the 
above-quoted  passage  from  the  Talmud,  which 
gave  a  different  external  appearance  to  the  scrolls 
of  the  law,  and  those  of  the  other  sacred  books. 


family.  *  Its  etymological  signification  seems  to  be 
'  one  who  tills  the  ground  ;'  and  it  is  thus  allied  to 
the  Latin  Arare  (see  also  Rawlinson's  Herodotus  L 
p.  401). 

Hara  is  joined  with  Hala,  Habor,  and  the 
river  Gozan.  These  were  all  situated  in  westcn 
Assyria,  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  KhabOr.  We  may  saidy 
conclude,  therefore,  that  Hara  could  not  have  been 
far  distant  from  that  region.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  the  name  is  not  given  in  either  the 
Septuagint  or  Peshito  version.  Some  have  hence 
ima^ned  that  the  word  was  interpolated  after  these 
versions  were  made.  This,  however,  is  a  rasb 
criticism,  as  it  exists  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  also 
in  Jerome's  version  (see  Robinson's  Calmetj  s.r., 
Goian ;  Grant's  Nestorian  Christians,  p.  120). 
The  conjecture  that  Hara  and  Haran  are  identical 
cannot  be  sustained,  though  the  situation  of  the 
latter  might  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Biblical 
narrative,  and  its  Greek  classical  name  resembles 
Hara.  The  Hebrew  words  tOH  and  pn  are 
radically  different  Hara  may  perhaps  have  been 
a  local  name  applied  to  the  mountainous  region 
north  of  Gozan,  called  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
Mons  Masius,  and  now  Kana  Baghlar  (Stiabo 
xvL  23 ;  Ptolemy  v.  18,  2).^.  L.  P. 

HARADAH  (rmnn  ;  Sept  XopoM^,  a  camp 

or  station  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxziii.  24)  [Wan- 
dering]. 

HARAM.    [House.] 

HARAN  (pn ;  Sept  'Ap^),  son  of  Terah, 

brother  of  Abraham  and  Nahor,  and  fiither  of  LoU 
Milcah,  and  Iscah.  That  he  was  Teiah's  yoange^ 
son  is  presumable  from  his  being  last  mentioned ; 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  because  the 
youn£er  son  is  often,  honoris  causa,  placed  before 
the  elder.  He  died  before  his  fjather  Terah ;  an 
event  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned, appears  to  have  been  a  much  rarer  case  in 
those  days  than  at  present  (Gen.  xL  27,  sq.) 

2.  (Sept  AdF;  Alex.  'A/)djr).  A  Geishonite 
Levite  of  the  family  of  Shimei,  in  the  time  of  D&vid 
(l  Chron.  xxiiL  9). 

3-  (pn  5  Sept  'kpdii ;  Alex.  'A/VdU).    A  son 

of  Caleb  by  his  concubine  Ephah  (i  Chion. 
ii.  46). 

HARAN   (pn ;  Sept    and  N.  T.,  Xi^M- 

In  Gen.  xi.  31  we  read  that  Terah  and  his  hm^ 
left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  go  to  Canaan,  'and 
they  came  to  Haran  and  dwelt  there.'  Teiah 
died  there,  and  a  portion  of  his  family  settled  per- 
manently in  that  city.  Abraham,  however,  re> 
ceived  a  divine  command  to  go  to  Canaan,  an« 
then  he  finally  left  Haran.  The  next  direct  refer- 
ence to  Haran  is  in  connection  with  the  flight  and 
subsequent  history  of  Jacob.  His  mother  Rebdah 
was  a  native  of  Haran  ;  and  when  by  a  stratagem 
she  secured  for  Jacob  his  father's  blessing,  she  sent 
him  to  Laban  her  brother  (Gen.  xxvii.  43).  'f^ 
country  in  which  Haran  was  situated  is  calkd 
Padan-aram,  or  'the  plain  of  Aram'  (xxviu.  2); 
and  also  Aram-Naharaim,  'Aram  of  the  two 
rivers'  (A.V.  Mesopotamia,  xxiv.  10).  InaKmp 
xix.  12,  Haran  is  mentioned  in  connection  witb 
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Gozan,  a  province  of  Mesopotamia,  as  having 
jieen  taken  by  the  Assyrians ;  and  Ezekiel  groups 
it  with  Canneh,  Eden,  and  other  places  in  Assyria 
(xxvil  23).  These  are  the  only  indications  in 
Scriptoie  of  the  site  of  Haran.  The  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  identify  the  Aram-Naharaim  of 
Genesis  with  the  well-known  Greek  province  of 
Mesopotamia.  Josephus  also  sa3rs :  'Terah  hating 
Chaldaea  on  account  of  his  mourning  for  Haran,  they 
all  reiMved  to  Haran  of  Mesopotamia  (e/t  ^Q,fi^ 
TTfi  VitiiaKimndat)  where  Terah  died'  {Antiq,  I  6. 
5).  Jerome  thus  describes  Haran  : — *  Charran,  a 
city  of  Mesopotamia  beyond  Edessa,  which  to  this 
day  is  called  Charra^  where  the  Roman  army  was 
cut  off,  and  Crassus  its  leader  taken'  {Onomast^ 
s.v.  Ckarran),  Guided  by  these  descriptions  and 
statements,  which  certainly  appear  suffiaently  clear 
and  full,  sacred  geographers  have  almost  univer- 
sally identified  Haran  with  the  Carrae  (Kafi^al)  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Strabo,  xvl ;  Pliny,  v. 

ai),  and  the  Harr&n  of  the  Arabs  (Arab.  ^a.  J 

Schultens,  Index  Geogr,  in  Vttam  Saladini^  s.v.) 

Harrin  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river 
called  Belik,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  the  town.  From  it  a  number 
of  leading  roads  radiate  to  the  great  fords  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  ;  and  it  thus  formed  an  im- 
portant station  on  the  line  of  commerce  between 
central  and  western  Asia.  This  may  explain  why 
Terah  came  to  it,  and  why  it  was  mentioned  among 
the  places  which  supplied  the  marts  of  Tyre  (Ezek. 
xxvil.  23).  Crassus  was  probably  marching  along 
this  great  route  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  Par- 
thians.  The  people  of  Haran  long  retained  both 
the  language  and  worship  of  the  Chaldaeans  ;  and 
a  chapel  is  said  to  have  existed  there  dedicated  to 
Abraham  (see  Asseman,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis^  i. 

327)- 

Dr.  Beke  in  his  Origines  Biblita  (p.  122,  sq.\ 
made  the  somewhat  startling  statement  that  Haran 
most  have  been  near  Damascus,  and  that  Aram- 
Naharaim  is  the  country  between  the  Abana  and 
Pharpar.  After  lying  dormant  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  thb  theory  was  again  revived  in  i86a 
The  writer  of  this  article  visited  and  described  a 
small  village  in  the  plain,  four  hours  east  of  Da- 
mascus, called  Harr^  el-Awam!d  ('Harrin  of 
the  columns').  The  description  having  met  the  eye 
of  Dr.  Beke  (in  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  i.  376),  he  at 
once  concluded  that  this  village  was  the  site  of  the 
real  *  city  of  Nahor.*  He  has  since  visited  Harrdn 
el-Awamtd,  and  travelled  from  it  to  Gilead,  and 
is  more  confirmed  in  his  view,  though  he  appears  to 
stand  alone.  His  arguments  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  set  aside  the  powerful  evidence  in  favour  of 
Harran  in  MesopKitamia.  The  student  may  see  the 
whole  subject  discussed  in  the  Athataum  for  Nov. 
23,  30 ;  Dec.  7,  1861  ;  Feb.  i,  15 ;  March  I,  22, 
29  ;  April  6,  19 ;  and  May  24,  1862  ;  also  in 
Stanley's  Lectures  an  the  Jewish  Churchy  p.  447, 
sq.—],  L  P. 

HARARITE,  The  (^"inn,  once  without  the 

article,  2  Sana.  xxiiL  x  \\  the  appellation  of  three  of 
David's  guard.  Gesenius  translates  the  word  by 
mountaineer  ;  but  Fiirst  thinks  it  is  a  Gentile  from 
some  place  adled  *\n.  It  is  applied  to — I.  Sham- 
ma  h,  the  son  of  Agee  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 1,  33).     In  i 


Chron.  xi.  27  he  is  called  *  Shammoth  the  Haro- 
rite,'  and  in  2  Sanu  xxiii.  25  we  have  m»T 
Harodite^  in  place  of  ^^H,  Harorite,    2.  JONA- 

• 

THAN,  the  son  of  Shage  (i  Chron.  xi,  34).  In  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  32  he  is  mentioned  without  any  appel- 
lation or  designation.  3.  Ahiam,  the  son  of  Sacar 
(i  Chron.  xL  35).  In  2  Sam.  xxiiL  33  we  have 
Sharar  for  Sacar,  and  ^"^  for  ^^H. — W.  L  A. 

HARDT,  Hermann  Von  der,  a  learned  theo- 
logian and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Melle,  in  West- 
phalia, in  the  duchy  of  Osnabriick,  15th  November 
1 66a  After  receiving  his  early  education  at  Her- 
fort  and  Osnabriick,  he  repaired  to  Kobuig  in  his 
17th  year,  and  thence  to  the  University  of  Jena, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology 
and  the  Oriental  languages.  He  then  spent  a 
year  at  Hamburg  under  uie  learned  Edzard,  and 
returned  to  Jena  1681,  where,  after  a  time,  he  be- 
gan to  give  private  lecturer  In  1686  he  repaired 
to  Leipzig  and  commenced  as  z.  prruat-docenL  In 
1690  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Helmstadt.  Here  he  led  a  life  of  un- 
wearied literary  activity,  lecturing  on  the  Oriental 
tongues,  the  exec;esis  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  Hebrew 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  Biblical  science,  etc 
He  died  at  the  age  of  86,  in  1746,  28th  February. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man,  but  full  of  paradoxes, 
eager  after  new  views,  rash,  and  peculiar.  His 
writings  are  numerous,  exceeding  300,  and  of  a 
misceUaneous  nature,  grammatical,  exegetical,  and 
historical  The  last  are  the  most  valuable  to  us. 
Those  relating  to  Biblical  literature  are,  EphemC' 
rides  Philologicce  quibus  difficiliora  quadam  loca 
Pentateuchi  ad  Ilebraicoruni  fontium  ienorem  ex- 
plicatay  cum  notis  et  epistolis  pro  uberiore  commen- 
tatione,  1 693,  1696,  1703  ;  Brevia  aique  solida 
Hebnsa  lingua  fundanienta,  1 694  and  1739  ;  Ele- 
menla  Chaldaica^  1693,  etc.  ;  Brevia  atque  solida 
Syriaca  lingua  fundamental  1694,  etc. ;  Hoseas 
tllustratus  Chaldaica  Jonalhanis  versione  et  phUolo- 
gicis  edebrium  rabbinorum  Rcuchi,  Aben  Esra  et 
Kimchi  commentariis,  1702,  1775;  Commentarii 
lingua  Hebraa  ex  Gracia  apologia,  1727 ;  Evan* 
gelica  rei  inlegritas  in  negotio  Jona  quatuor  libris 
declarata,  1719  ;  ^nigmata  prisci  orbis,  1723  foL; 
Tomus primus  in  Jobum,  etc.,  1728  fol. — S.  D. 

HARE,  Francis,  D.D,  successively  Dean  of 
Worcester,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
and  Bishop  of  Chichester.  The  deanery  of  St  Paul's 
he  held  with  each  of  his  episcopal  appointments  to 
his  death  in  1740.  He  was  at  one  time  a  friend  of 
Dr.  Bentley,  who  dedicated  to  him,  in  1 713,  his 
celebrated  Remarks  on  the  Essay  on  Freethinking, 
in  acknowledgment  of  which  Hare  published  his 
Letter  entitled  *  A  Clergyman's  thanks  to  Phileleu- 
therus  Lipsiensis  for  his  Remarks,  etc.*  Before 
his  elevation  to  the  see  of  St  Asaph,  Dr.  Hare 
took  part  against  Hoadley  in  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy ;  amongst  his  published  works  was  a  ser- 
mon on  this  subject — '  Concio  ad  Synodum,'  on 
Titus  il  &  Bishop  Hare  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral political  tracts,  an  edition  of  Terence,  and  a 
volume  of  sermons ;  but  the  only  work  which  en* 
titles  him  to  a  place  in  this  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
Literature'  was  his  Book  of  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew, 
put  into  the  origineU  poetical  metre,  published  in 
1736.  *  We  learn  (says  Bishop  Jebb,  Sacred  Lite- 
rature, p.  12)  from  George  Psaimanazar's  memoirs, 
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that  his  lordship  printed  but  500  copies  of  his 
Hebrew  Psalter,  one-half  of  which  he  presented  to 
his  learned  friends  at  home  and  abroad — the  re- 

.  maining  copies  sold  but  slackly,  and  the  work  was 
never  separately  republished.*  Although  this  in- 
genious treatise  was  so  soon  superseded  by  Bishop 
Lowth*s  metrical  system,  it  was  unquestionably  the 
6rst  publication  of  any  note  that  had  appeared  in 
England  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  metre.  The 
learned  author's  negative  merits  were  not  incon- 
siderable ;  he  saw  with  clearness  and  exposed  with 
convincing  arguments  the  faults  of  his  predecessors. 
Yet  he  fell  into  the  self-same  error  which  he  had 
censured  in  Gomarus,  of  attributing  to  Hebrew 

^  poetry  a  closer  affinity  to  Greek  metre  than  it  really 
possesses  ;  nor  was  he  exempt  from  the  more 
serious  fault  which  he  justly  imputed  to  Meibomius 
of  wantonly  altering  and  interpolating,  without  any 
adequate  authority,  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Psal- 
mist In  his  metrical  theory  he  considered  the  ac- 
cents of  the  syllables  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Hebrew  poetry  ;  and  although  he  did  not  discover 
alcaics  and  sapphics  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  he  did 
suppose  that  ttiey  were  replete  with  iambics  and 
trochaics.  Whatever  proeress  may  yet  be  made  in 
discovering  the  laws  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  all  attempts  like  Bishop  Hare's  to 
recover  the  Hebrew  system  of  metre  by  means  of 
Greek  and  Latin  examples  must  be  utterly  futile. 
Our  Bishop's  name  will  be  kept  in  remembrance  in 
connection  with  this  subject  by  the  confutations  of 
Dr.  Lowth.  The  longer  of  these  was  written  in 
English  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Thomas  Edwards,  whose 
defence  of  Hare  was  hardly  more  than  a  virulent 
attack  on  Lowth  ;  while  the  shorter  one  is  appended 
to  the  Pralectiones  under  the  title  of  'Metricse 
Harianae  brevis  confutatia'  In  the  best  Oxford 
edition  of  Lowth's  great  work  there  is  reprinted  a 
valuable  review  of  Bishop  Hare's  theory  by  the 
learned  German,  Christian  Weise,  which  was  ori- 
ginally published  in  1740  under  the  title  of  '  Sys- 
tema  Psalmorum  Metricum  a  celeberrimo  Anglo 
Francisco  Hare  nuper  adomatum  delineat  Chris- 
tianus  Weisius. '  There  are  briefer  notices  of  Hare*s 
system  in  Bishop  Jebb's  Sacred  Uierature,  pp.  I2- 
16,  and  Canon  Roger's  Book  of  Psalms  in  Hebrew^ 
vol  i.  pp.  16-19.  Bishop  Hare  was  grandfather  of 
the  late  Archdeacon  Hare  and  his  brother,  the 
well-known  authors  of  Guesses  at  Truth, — P.  H. 

HARE  (n^nK  amebeth;  Arab,  arneb)  occurs 

in  Lev.  xL  6,  and  Deut.  xiv.  7,  and,  in  both  in- 
stances, the  animal  is  prohibited  from  being  used 
as  food,  because,  although  it  chews  the  cud,  it  has 
not  the  hoof  divided.  But  the  hare  belongs  to  an 
order  of  mammals  totally  distinct  from  the  rumin- 
antia,  which  are  all,  without  exception,  bisulca,  the 
camel's  hoof  alone  offering  a  partial  modification. 
They  have  all  four  stomachs ;  incisor  teeth,  with 
again  some  slight  modification  in  the  camel,  solely 
in  the  lower  jaw  ;  molars  made  for  grinding,  and 
the  lower  jawbone  articulated,  so  as  to  admit  of 

•  It  is,  however,  reprinted,  with  several  works 
of  like  nature  in  Ugolini  Thes,  vol.  xxxi. — the  origi- 
nal title  was  'Psalmorum  Liber,  in  versiculos 
metrice  divisus  et  cum  aliis  critices  subsidiis  turn 
pnecipue  nietrices  ope  multis  in  locis  integritati 
suae  restitutus,  cum  Dissertatione  de  antiqua  Heb- 
rdeorum  poesi  .  .  .  edidit  Franciscus  Hare 
S.  T.  P.  Episcopus  Cicestrensis.' 


the  circular  action  required  for  that  purpose,  when 
the  food,  already  swallowed,  is  forcea  up  to  be 
thoroughJy  triturated.  All  these  characters  and 
faculties  are  wanting  in  the  hare,  which  bekuigs 
to  the  order  rodentia ;  for,  in  common  with  por- 
cupines, squirrels,  beavers,  and  rats,  it  has  indsor 
teeth  above  and  below,  set  like  chisels,  and  calcu- 
lated for  gnawing,  cutting,  and  nibbling.  The 
stomach  of  rodents  is  single,  and  the  motion  of  the 
mouth,  excepting  when  they  masticate  some  small 
portion  of  food  reserved  in  the  hollow  of  the  cheek, 
is  more  that  of  the  lips ;  when  in  a  state  of  repose 
the  animals  are  engaged  in  working  the  incisor 
teeth  upon  each  ot£er.  This  practice  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  existence,  for  the  friction  keeps 
them  fit  for  the  purpose  of  nibbling,  and  prevents 
their  ^[rowing  beyond  a  proper  length.  It  is  a 
provision  of  nature  in  the  whole  order  of  rodents ; 
and,  if  by  any  accident  the  four  cutting  teeth  be 
rendered  inefficient  by  not  closing  upon  each  other 
at  the  exact  line  ot  contact,  they  grow  rapidly 
beyond  serviceable  use,  exceed  the  opening  of  the 
mouth,  and  impede  feeding  till  the  animal  perishes 
from  want.  As  hares  do  not  subsist  on  hard  sub- 
stances, like  most  of  the  genera  of  the  order,  but 
on  tender  shoots  and  grasses,  they  have  more 
cause,  and  therefore  a  more  constant  craving,  to 
abrade  their  teeth  ;  and  this  they  do  in  a  manner 
which,  combined  with  the  slight  trituration  of  the 
occasional  contents  of  the  cheeks,  even  modem 
writers,  not  zoologists,  have  mistaken  for  real 
rumination.  In  the  German  versions,  the  expres- 
sion wiederkauen^  *  to  chew  again,'  is  much  more 
correct  than  the  English  phrase,  *  to  chew  the  cud,' 
because  this  last  implies  a  faculty  which  re-chewing 
does  not,  and  which  the  hare  does  not  possess. 


a6a  Syrian  Hare. 

Physiological  investigation  having  fully  deter^ 
mined  these  questions,  it  follows  that  both  with 
regard  to  the  Shaphan  and  the  Hare  we  should  un- 
derstand the  original  in  the  above  passages,  rendered 
'chewing  the  cud,'  as  merely  implying  a  second 
mastication,  more  or  less  complete,  and  not  neces- 
sarily that  faculty  of  true  ruminants,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  power  to  draw  up  aliment, 
after  deglutition,  when  worked  into  a  ball,  from 
the  first  stomach  into  the  mouth,  and  there  to  sub- 
mit it  to  a  second  grinding  process.  The  act  of 
'  chewing  the  cud'  and  '  re-chewing'  being  con- 
sidered identical  by  the  Hebrews,  the  sacred  law- 
giver,  not  being  occupied  with  the  doctrines  of 
science,  no  doubt  used  the  expression  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  then  understood.  It  may  be  added, 
that  a  similar  opinion,  and  consequent  rejection  of 
the  hare  as  food,  pervaded  many  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, who  derived  their  origin,  or  their  doctrines^ 
from  a  Semitic  source ;  and  that  among  othen 
it  existed  among  the  British  Celtae,  probably  even 
before  they  had  any  intercourse  wtUi  Phoenidan 
merchants. 
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There  are  two  distinct  species  of  hare  in  Syria, 
one,  Lepus  Syriacus,  or  Syrian  hare,  nearly  equal 
in  sixe  to  the  common  European,  having  the  fur 
ochrj  buff,  and  Lepus  Sinaiticus,  or  hare  of  the 
desert,  smaller  and  orownish.  They  reside  in  the 
localities  indicated  by  their  trivial  names,  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  common  hare,  by  a  greater 
length  of  earsy  and  a  black  tail  with  white  fringe. 
There  is  found  in  Eg3rpt,  and  higher  up  the  Nue, 
a  thixd  species,  represented  in  the  outline  paintings 
on  ancient  monuments,  but  not  coloured  with  that 
delicacy  of  tint  required  for  distinguishing  it  from 
the  others,  excepting  that  it  appears  to  be  marked 
with  the  black  speckles  which  characterise  the 
existing  species. — C.  H.  S. 

HARENBERG,  John  Christopher,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  and  historian,  was  bom  in  1696 
at  Langenholzen,  in  the  duchy  of  Hildesheim.  In 
1 71 5  he  went  to  Helmstadt  and  studied  theology, 
history,  and  the  belles  lettres.  In  1720  he  be- 
came rector  of  the  school  belonging  to  the  chapter 
at  Gandersheim.  In  1733  he  was  appointed  in- 
spector-general of  the  schools  in  the  duchy  of 
WolfenbiitteL  In  1738  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  ;  and  from 
1745  he  taught  ecclesiastical  history  and  Dolitical 
geography  at  the  Carolinum  of  Brunswick.  He 
was  soon  after  nominated  overseer  of  the  monastery 
of  St  Laurence,  near  Schoeningen,  where  he  died 
1 2th  November  1774.  Harenberg's  works  are 
numerous,  and  little  read  in  the  present  day.  How- 
ever useful  at  the  time  when  they  app«ired,  they 
are  almost  forgotten  now.  Those  relating  to  the 
literature  or  explanation  of  the  Bible  are  Jura 
Israditarum  in  Palastina^  Hildesheimi724;  Pa- 
iastina^  sm  term  a  Mose  et  Josua  occupata  et  inUr 
y$tdaos  distributa  per  xiu  tribus  vulgo  sancta  ap- 
pdlata^  ex  observationUnu  astronomicis^  itinenim 
irtUrvallis^  ac  scriptis  fide  dignis  cofuinnata^  Augs- 
bourg  1737 ;  Otia  Gandersheimensia  sacra^  ex- 
pofundis  sacris  Uteris  et  historia  ecclesiastics  dicata, 
Utrecht  1739;  Erkldrung  der  Offenbarung  S,  Jo- 
kannis,  Brunswick  1 759  ;  Amos  propheta  expositus 
interpretatione  nova  latina^  Leyden  1764;  Aufkldr- 
ung  da  Bucks  Daniels^  Quedlimburg,  2  vols., 
1770- 1772.  Besides  separate  works,  he  wrote 
many  dissertations  and  essays  in  Bibliotheqtus  and 
Museums,  Some  are  printed  in  Ugolin^s  The- 
saurus.— S.  D. 

HARETH,  a  forest  in  Judah,  to  which  David 
fled  from  Saul  (i  Sam.  xxiu  5)  [Forest]. 

HAREUS,  Franciscus.  A  learned  Dutch 
divine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  native 
name  was  Van  der  Haer  ;  he  was  bom  at  Utrecht 
in  1550,  and  died  in  1632.  Among  his  publica- 
tions suitable  for  mention  here  are  two  4to  volumes 
on  Chronology,  1602,  1614 ;  Catena  Aurea  in  iv. 
Evangelia^  1625  ;  Biblia  Sacra  expositionibus  pris- 
corum  pcUrum  literalibus  et  mysticis  illustrata^ 
Antwerp  1630,  folio. — P.  H. 

HARIM  (Dnn  ;  Sept  Xapip ;  Alex.  XapiJ^),  a 

priest  third  in  the  four  and  twenty  orders  of  the 
divisions  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  chosen  to  *  the  ser- 
vice of  the  house  of  the  Lord'  (i  Chron.  xxiv.  8). 
The  name  repeatedly  occurs  in  Ezra  in  connection 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
above,  who  came  up  out  of  the  captivity  of  Babylon 
with  ZerubbobeL     Two  families  of  B'liey  Harim 


(Sept  vUA  'HX<</A,  and  vLcl  ^Bp4fi)  are  mentioned, 
the  first  numbering  320,  the  other  1017  (Ezra  il  32, 
39).  The  names  of  two  distinct  families  of  B'ney- 
Harim  also  occur  among  those  who  had  'taken 
strange  wives  of  the  people  of  the  land*  (Ezra  x.  21, 
31).  We  find  a  further  mention  of  the  name,  pro- 
bably as  representing  the  family  in  one  or  other  of 
its  divisions,  or  both,  among  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5). — W.  J.  C. 

HARLOT,  Whore,  Strange  Woman,  etc. 
(n^ir,    more  fully  "T  H^ ;    Sept   irbpni ;  Vidg. 

mentrix;  nn33,  mt,  nCHD,  etc.     The  first  of 

these  English  words,  to  which  various  etymologies 
have  been  assigned,  signifies  a  prostitute  for  lust  or, 
gain,  jn  rXh^'    The  mercenary  motive  is  more 

evident  in  the  second,  from  the  German  huren, 
Dutch  hueren,  *  to  hire.'  It  is  equally  apparent  in 
the  Greek  frbpvri,  from  irefufdw,  *  to  sell ;  and  in 
the  Latin  meretrix,  from  mereor,  '  to  eam '  (comp. 
Ovid,  Amor,  L  10,  21).  The  first  Hebrew  word 
(HDIT)  occurs  frequently,  and  is  often  rendered  in 
our  version  by  the  first  of  these  English  words,  as 
in  Gen.  xxxiv.  31,  etc.,  and  sometimes,  without 
apparent  reason  for  the  change,  by  the  second,  as 
in  Prov.  xxiiL  27,  and  elsewhere.  The  first  Eng- 
lish word  is  also  applied  to  different  Hebrew  words, 
whereby  important  distinctions  are  lost  Thus  in 
Gen.  xxxviii.  15,  the  word  is  M^IT,  *  harlot,'  which, 
however,  becomes  changed  to  H^p,  *  harlot,*  in 
vers.  21,  22,  which  means,  literally,  a  consecrated 
woman,  a  female  (perhaps  priestess)  devoted  to 
prostitution  in  honour  of  some  heathen  idol.  The 
distinction  shews  that  Judah  supposed  Tamar  to 
be  a  heathen ;  the  facts,  therefore,  do  not  prove 
that  prostitution  was  then  practised  between  He- 
breivs.  The  following  elucidation  is  offered  of  the 
most  important  instances  in  which  the  several 
words  occur  : — 

First,  %\Tlt.  From  the  foregoing  account  of  Judah 
it  would  appear  that  the  *  veil  *  was  at  that  time 
peculiar  to  narlots.  Judah  thought  Tamar  to  be 
such,  ^because  she  had  covered  her  face.'  Mr. 
Buckingham  remarks,  in  reference  to  this  passage, 
that  *  the  Turcomaun  women  go  unveiled  to  this 
day'  {Travels  in  MesopotamiCy  L  77).  It  is  con- 
tended by  Jahn  and  others  that  in  ancient  times  all 
females  wore  the  veil  {BibL  ArchdoL  p.  127).  Pos- 
siblv  some  peculiarity  in  the  size  o(  the  veil,  or  the 
mode  of  wearing  it,  may  have  been  (HJIT  TW^ 
Prov.  vii,  10)  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  harlot  at 
that  period.  The  priests  and  the  high-priest  were 
forbidden  to  take  a  wife  that  was  {had  been.  Lev. 
xxi.  7)  a  harlot  Josephus  extends  the  law  to  all 
the  Hebrews,  and  seems  to  ground  it  on  the  pro- 
hibition against  oblations  arising  from  prosti- 
tution, Deut  xxiii.  18  {Antiq.  iv.  8.  23).  The 
celebrated  case  of  Rahab  has  been  much  debated 
[Rahab].  The  next  instance  introduces  the  epi- 
thet of  'strange  woman.'  It  is  the  case  of 
Jephthah's  mother  (Judg.  xi.  2),  who  is  also  called 
a  harlot  {•wbfmi ;  meretrix) ;  but  the  epithet  X\^y^ 
JTinS,  *  strange  woman,'  merely  denotes  foreign 
extraction.  Josephus  says  ^ivon  irepl  T^y  firir^pa, 
*  a  stranger  by  the  mother's  side.'  The  masterly 
description  in  Prov.  vii.  6,  etc.,  may  possibly  be 
that  of  an  abandoned  married  woman  (vers.  19, 
20),  or  of  the  solicitations  of  a  courtezan,  '  fair 
speech,'  under  such  a  pretension.  The  mixture  of 
religious  observances  (ver.    14)  seems  illustrated 
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by  the  fact  that  *  the  gods  are  actually  worshipped 
in  many  Oriental  brothels,  and  fragments  of  the 
ofTerings  distributed  among  the  frequenters  *  (Dr. 
A.  Clarke's  Comment,  in  loc)  The  representation 
given  by  Solomon  is  no  doubt  y&MM<w  upon  facts, 
and  therefore  shews  that  in  his  time  prostitutes 
plied  their  trade  in  the  *  streets '  (Prov.  vii.  12  ;  ix. 
14,  etc.;  Jer.  iii.  2  ;  Erek.  xvL  24,  25,  31).  Since 
the  Hebrews  regarded  Jeho>'ah  as  the  husband  of 
his  people,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  he  had  made 
with  them  (Jer.  iii.  i) ;  therefore,  to  commit  forni- 
cation is  a  very  common  metaphor  in  the  Scriptures 
to  denote  defections  on  their  part  from  that  cove- 
nant, and  especially  by  the  practice  of  idolatry 
[Fornication].  Hence  the  degeneracy  of  Jeni- 
'  salem  is  illustrated  by  the  symbol  of  a  harlot  (Is.  i. 
21),  and  even  that  of  heathen  cities,  as  of  Nineveh 
(Nsih.  iii  4).  Under  this  figure  the  prophet  Eze- 
kid  delivers  the  tremendous  invectives  contained 
in  ch.  xvi.  xxiii  In  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  the 
illustration  is  carried  to  a  startling  extent.  The 
prophet  seems  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  take  'a 
wife  of  whoredoms  and  children  of  whoredoms' 
(ch.  i.  2),  and  to  Move  an  adulteress'  (ch.  iii  i). 
It  has,  indeed,  been  much  disputed  whether  these 
transactions  were  real,  or  passed  in  vision  only  ; 
but  the  idea  itself,  and  the  diversified  applications 
of  it  throughout  the  prophecy,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  effective  portions  of  Scripture  [Hosea]. 

Secondly,  niSHp  (occurs  Gen.  xxxviil  15,  21, 
22;  Deut  xxiil  17;  Hos.  iv.  14).  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  consecrated  prostitute.  The  very  early 
allusion  to  such  persons,  in  the  Jirst  of  these  pas- 
sages, agrees  with  the  accounts  of  them  in  ancient 
heathen  writers.  Herodotus  refers  to  the  *  abomi* 
nable  custom  of  the  Babylonians,  who  compelled 
every  native  female  to  attend  the  temple  of  Venus 
once  in  her  life,  and  to  prostitute  herself  in 
honour  of  the  goddess'  (I  199  ;  Banich,  vl 
43).  Strabo  calls  prostitutes,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  were  at  Athens  dedicated  to  Venus,  lep^ 
SovXoi  yuHUKtif  'consecrated  servants,*  'votaries' 
{Geo^.  viil  p.  378  ;  Grotius,  Annotat.  on  Baruch  ; 
Beloe's  Herodotus^  Notes,  vol  I  p.  272,  Lond. 
1806).  The  transaction  related  in  Num.  xv.  1-15 
(comp.  Ps.  cvi,  28)  seems  connected  with  idolatry. 
The  prohibition  in  Deut.  xxiii.  17,  'there  shall  be 
no  ncnp,  '  whore,'  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,'  is 
intended  to  exclude  such  devotees  from  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  (see  other  allusions.  Job  xxxvi.  14 ;  i 
Kings  xiv.  24  ;  xv.  12). 

Thirdly,  n^T33,  'the  strange  woman^  (i  Kings 
xi.  I  ;  Prov.  v.  20 ;  vi.  24 ;  vii.  5  ;  xxiil  27  ; 
Sept.  dXAor/>/a  ;  Vulg.  aliena^  extranea).  It  seems 
probable  that  some  of  the  Hebrews  in  later  times 
mterpreted  the  prohibition  against  fornication 
(DeuL  xxil  21)  as  limited  to  females  of  their  own 
nation,  and  that  the  'strange  women'  in  question 
were  Canaanites  and  other  Gentiles  (Josh,  xxiil 
13).  In  the  case  of  Solomon  they  are  specified  as 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zidonians»  and 
Hittites.  The  passages  referred  to  discover  the 
character  of  these  females.  To  the  same  class 
belongs  mt,  *  the  strange  woman '  (Prov.  v.  3,  20  ; 
xxil  14  ;  xxiii.  33  ;  y^ni  irbpvri,  dXXorp/a ;  mere- 
trix^  alienay  extranea)  :  it  is  sometimes  found  Ht^K 
mt  (Prov.  11   16 ;  vii  5).     To  the  same  class  of 

females  belongs  n^T^DD  flE^*  *  the  foolish  woman,' 
i,e.^  by  a  common   association  of  ideas  in   the 


Shemitish  dialects,  sin/tsl  {Fs.  xiv.  i).  The  descrip- 
tion in  Prov.  ix.  14,  etc,  illustrates  the  diaiacter 
of  the  female  so  designated.  To  which  may  be 
added  JH  HB^,  *  the  evil  woman'  (Prov.  vl  24). 
In  the  N.  T.  ir6pP9  occurs  in  Matt  xxl  31,  32 ; 
Luke  XV.  30;  I  Cor.  vi  15,  16;  Hebu  xi.  31 ; 
James  ii.  25.  In  none  of  these  passages  does  it 
necessarily  imply  prostitution  for  gain.  The  like- 
liest is  Luke  xv.  3a  It  is  used  symbolically  for  a 
city  in  Rev.  xvil  I,  5,  15,  16 ;  xix.  2,  where  the 
term  and  all  the  attendant  imagery  are  derived 
from  the  O.  T.  It  may  be  observed  in  regard  to 
Tyre,  which  (Is.  xxiil  15,  17)  b  represented  as 
'  committing  fornication  with  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,'  that  these 
words,  as  indeed  seems  likely  from  those  which  fol- 
low, may  relate  to  the  various  arts  which  she  had 
employed  to  induce  merchants  to  trade  with  her' 
(Patrick,  in  /oc.)  So  the  Sept  understood  it,  /^w 
iM.ir6pu»  ird^'out  rais  /SourtXeioxr  rijt  oUwiUnfl  hi 
irp6ounrw  rrjit  yijt.  Schleusner  observes  that  the 
same  words  in  Rev.  xviii.  3  may  also  relate  to 
commercial  dealings.  (Winers  Realw(irierb.^s.y. 
Hi;re  ;  RahAB  ;  Fesselii  Adz^ersar.  Sacr.  ii.  27. 
I,  2,  Witteb.  1650  ;  Frisch,  De  muliere  peregrina 
ap,  ffebr,y  Lips.  1 744). — ^J.  F.  D. 

HARMER,  Rev.  Thomas,  a  learned  congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Norwich  1715,  edu- 
cated under  Mr.  Eames,  F.  R.  S- ,  tutor  of  a  dis- 
senting academy  in  London,  and  ordained,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  as  pastor  of  the  congregational 
church  at  Walesfield,  in  Suffolk,  where  be  con- 
tinued beloved  and  useful  till  his  death  in  1788, 
aged  73.  His  works  entitling  him  to  a  notice  here 
are  :  i.  Observations  on  divers  passages  of  Scrip- 
tare,  placing  many  of  them  in  a  light  altogrthir  nf» 
.  .  .  dy  means  of  circumstances  mentioned  in 
books  of  voyages  and  travels  into  the  East  A  new 
edition  of  this  work,  the  best,  was  edited  by  Dr. 
Adam  Clark  in  1816,  4  vols.  8vo.  Here  Harmer 
broke  new  ground,  and  led  the  way  in  the  applica- 
tion of  Oriental  travel  to  the  elucidation  of  Scrip* 
ture,  in  which  he  has  been  since  successfuUy 
followed  by  many  others.  2.  Outlines  of  a  new 
Commentary  on  SolomotCs  Song^  draion  by  the  Hdp 
of  Instructions  from  the  East,  etc.,  Lond.  176S,  2d 
edition,  1775.  This  work  has  been  much  esteemed 
by  some,  but  pronounced  '  singularly  confused'  hy 
others.  According  to  the  author  the  essence  of 
the  Song  is  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  an 
Egyptian  princess,  which  greatly  displeases  ShuU- 
mith,  his  Hebrew  queen ;  the  whole  transaction 
being  typical  of  the  marriage  of  the  Messiah  with 
the  Gentile  Church,  and  the  displeasure  of  the 
Jewish  Church  thereat  3.  An  account  of  the  Jew- 
ish Doctrin£  of  the  Resurrection  from  the  Dead, 
(See  Memoir  by  Dr,  A.  Clark^  prefixed  to  '  Obser- 
vations*),— I.  J. 

HARMONIES.  The  object  of  Harmonies  is 
to  arrange  the  Scriptures  in  chronological  order, 
so  that  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  several  p^rts 
may  be  rendered  apparent,  and  the  true  succession 
of  events  clearly  understood.  With  this  view  vari- 
ous scholars  have  compiled  harmonies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  New,  and  of  particular  portions  of 
both.  Harmonies  of  the  O.  T.  exhibit  the  books 
disposed  in  chronological  order ;  as  is  done  by 
Liehtfoot  in  his  *  Chromde  of  the  Times,  and  ihe 
order  of  the  Texts  of  the  Old  Testament  ;*  and  W 
Townsend  in  his  *  Old  Testament  ammged  in  Hi*- 
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torical  srnd  Chronological  order.'  Harmonies  of 
the  N.  T.  present  the  gospels  and  epistles  distri- 
buted in  like  order ;  the  latter  being  interspersed 
among  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  this  way 
Townsend  has  proceeded  in  his  valuable  work  en- 
titled, •  The  New  Testament  arranged  m  Chrono- 
logical and  Historical  order.'  B<K>ks,  however, 
of  this  kind  are  so  few  in  number,  that  usage 
has  almost  appropriated  the  term  harmony  to  the 
gcsptls.  It  IS  this  part  of  the  N.  T.  which  has 
chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  those  inquirers 
whose  object  is  to  arrange  the  Scriptures  in  their 
true  order.  The  memoirs  of  our  Lord  written  by 
the  four  Evangelists,  have  chiefly  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  wish  to  shew  that  aU  agree, 
and  mutually  authenticate  one  another.  Accord- 
ingly, such  compositions  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
The  four  gospels  narrate  some  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  our  Lord's  abode  on  earth,  from  his 
birth  to  his  ascension.  There  must  therefore  be  a 
general  resemblance  between  them ;  though  that 
of  John  contains  little  in  common  with  the  others, 
being  apparently  supplementary  to  them.  Yet 
there  are  considerable  diversities,  both  in  the  order 
in  which  facts  are  narrated,  and  in  the  facts  them- 
selves. Hence  the  difiiculty  of  weaving  the  ac- 
counts of  the  four  into  a  continuous  and  chronolo- 
gical history.  Those  portions  of  the  Gospels  that 
relate  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  have 
always  presented  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  com- 
pilers of  harmonies  ;  and  it  must  be  candidly 
admitted  that  they  are  not  easily  reconciled.  Here 
the  labours  of  West  and  Townson,  especially  the 
latter,  have  served  to  remove  some  contradictions. 
In  addition  to  them  may  be  mentioned  Greswell, 
Robinson,  and  Stroud,  who  have  tried  the  same 
problem  with  greater  success. 

In  connection  with  harmonies,  the  term  diates^ 
saron  frequently  occurs.  It  denotes  a  continued 
narrative  selected  out  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  which 
all  repetitions  of  the  same  or  similar  words  are 
avoided.  It  is  thus  the  result  of  a  harmony  ;  since 
the  latter,  properly  speaking,  exhibits  the  entire 
texts  of  the  four  Evangelists,  arranged  in  corres- 
ponding columns.  In  popular  language  the  two 
are  often  used  synonymously  (see,  however,  David- 
son's State  of  the  Old  Testanunt  Text  considered, 
etc  etc.,  p.  541,  2d  ed.) 

The  following  questions  relative  to  harmonies 
demand  attention  : — 

1.  Have  cUl  or  any  of  the  Evangelists  observed 
chronological  arrangement  in  their  narratives  ? 

2.  What  was  the  duration  of  our  Lord's  mi- 
nistry? 

I.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Osiander  and  his  fol- 
lowers, that  all  the  Evangelists  record  the  facts  of 
the  Saviour's  history  in  their  true  order.  When 
therefore  the  same  transactions  are  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent order  by  the  writers,  they  were  supposed  to 
have  happened  more  than  once.  It  was  assumed 
that  they  took  place  as  often  as  they  were  diffe- 
rently arranged.  This  principle  is  too  improbable 
to  require  rdutation.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to 
solve  difficulties,  it  boldly  meets  them  with  a 
clumsy  expedient  Improbable  however  as  it  is, 
It  has  been  adopted  by  Macknight  It  is  our  de- 
cided conviction  that  the  Evangelists  have  not  fol- 
lowed chronol<^cal  arrangement. 

The  question  then  arises,  have  all  neglected  the 
order  of  time.  Newcome  and  many  others  espouse 
this  view.     *  Chronological  order,'  says  this  writer. 


'  is  not  precisely  observed  by  any  of  the  Evan 
gelists ;  St  John  and  St.  Mark  observe  it  most ; 
and  St  Matthew  n^lects  it  most.'  Bishop  Marsh 
supposes  that  Matthew  probably  adhered  to  the 
order  of  time,  because  he  was  for  the  most  part  an 
eye-witness  of  the  facts.  The  others,  he  thinks, 
neglected  the  succesaon  of  events.  The  reason 
assigned  by  the  learned  prelate  in  favour  of  Mat- 
thew's order  proves  too  much  ;  because  John  was 
also  an  eye-witness ;  yet  his  order  diners  from 
Matthew's.  The  fact  of  one  being  an  eye-7mtness 
has  no  conclusive  relation,  by  itself,  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  written  materials. 

A  dose  inspection  of  Matthew's  Gospel  i^ill 
shew  that  he  did  not  intend  to  mark  the  true  suc- 
cession of  events.  He  gives  us  no  definite  expres- 
sions to  assist  in  arranging  his  materials  in  their 
proper  order.  Very  frequently  he  passes  from  one 
occurrence  to  another  without  note  of  time ;  some- 
times he  employs  a  rfn^,  sometimes  kv  rcuf  inU- 
fyau  iKtlvait,  iw  iKtiptfi  rt^  Katpif,  or  iv  iKelrg  r^  &pa, 
ixeiOtv,  Rarely  is  he  so  minute  as  to  use  /t€^  iitiipat 
t^  (xviL  i).  In  short,  time  and  place  seem  to  have 
been  subordinated  to  the  grand  object  which  he 
had  in  view,  viz.,  the  lively  exhibition  of  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  promised  in  the  O.  T.  With  this 
design,  he  has  often  brought  together  similar  facts 
and  discourses.  Although,  therefore,  Kaiser 
founds  upon  the  phrases  we  have  adduced  a  con- 
clusion tne  very  reverse  of  ours,  we  believe  that 
Matthew  did  not  propose  to  follow  chronological 
order.    The  contrary  is  obviously  implied. 

Mark  again  is  still  more  indefinite  than  Mat- 
thew. Even  the  general  expressions  found  in  the 
first  Gospel  are  \v^nting  in  his.  He  uses  koX  .  .  . 
irdXcF,  KoX  irdXa^,  h  iKeiwaxs  reus  ^fiipais  irdXip. 
Facts  themselves,  not  their  tnie  succession,  were 
the  object  of  his  attention.  Chronological  order 
is  not  observed  in  his  Gospel,  as  is  now  generally 
admitted.  Yet  Cartwright,  in  his  Harmony,  pub- 
lished about  1627,  makes  Mark's  arrangement  the 
rule  of  his  method. 

With  r^ard  to  Luke,  some  infer  from  the  use  of 
KaOe^ils  at  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel,  that  he 
intended  to  arrange  everything  in  its  true  chrono- 
logical place.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Beza, 
adopted  by  Olshausen.  But  an  examination  of 
the  work  itself,  which  is  unconnected  and  un- 
chronological,  shews  another  object  He  uses  xal 
iy4p€T0f  jcal,  and  di.  His  expressions  of  time  are 
indeterminate.  Indeed  he  frequently  passes  from 
one  transaction  to  another  without  any  no^e  of 
time  ;  or  gives  iterd  raOra,  ip  fu^  tQv  j^pGtv,  All 
that  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  word  ira^e^^s 
is,  that  Luke  designed  to  pursue  a  systematic 
plan,  connecting  events  together  according  to  the 
predominating  idea  with  which  he  set  out,  which 
was  not  the  chronological  principle. 

John's  Gospel  has  so  little  in  common  with  the 
rest  that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  drawn  into  a 
harmony  with  them.  It  is  obvious  tliat  his 
arrangement  is  not  chronological.  In  general  he 
carefully  notes  whether  one,  two,  or  three  days 
elapsed  between  certain  events. 

The  Gospels  are  fragmentary.  They  do  not 
profess  to  record  all  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
Jesus,  but  give  a  selection  from  the  materials  of 
his  life.  The  basis  of  each  was  oral  tradition, 
combined  in  some  cases  with  the  use  of  documents. 
A  spiritual  idea,  not  the  principle  of  accurate 
sequence,  guided  and  controlled  both  their  selec- 
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tion  of  materials  and  the  form  it  assumed  in 
their  hands.  Each  evangelist  had  his  own  plan 
and  object  Matthew  had  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians  in  view ;  and  therefore  he  places  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  Mark  designed  to  give 
prominent  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  accompanied  by 
minute  and  vivid  details.  Luke,  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  Pauline  circle  and  type  of 
ideas,  meant  to  present  such  particulars  as  should 
show  most  convincingly  that  the  man  Jesus  came 
to  give  light  to  mankind,  and  not  merely  to  Israel 
after  the  Sesh.  Thus  each  evangelist  had  his  pecu- 
liar purpose  and  method.  The  outward  sequence 
of  events  was  always  subordinate  to  a  higher  idea. 
Of  John  this  may  be  ^'di  pre-eminently, 

Esdsting  data  are  insufficient  to  enable  the 
inquirer  to  compose  a  harmony  in  chronological 
order.  As  times  and  places  l^ve  been  left  inde- 
terminate, it  is  hopeless  to  conceive  of  a  diatessaron 
accurate  in  all  particulars.  The  problem  may 
continue  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  critics,  with- 
out furnishing  an  adequate  reward  for  the  time  and 
labour  bestowed  on  it  Diversity  in  unity  pervades 
the  Gospels,  and  all  that  can  be  properly  done  is  to 
illustrate  both.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
evangeUcal  memoirs  do  not  contradict  one  another 
in  any  important  particular ;  but  that  they  present 
the  same  facts  and  discourses  in  a  different  light, 
according  to  the  object  the  writers  had  in  view, 
and  perhaps  their  own  idiosyncracies,  we  may  be 
satisfied  with  the  conclusion.  The  attempts  of  ill- 
judging  advocates  to  force  them  into  agreement  in 
every  minute  point  cannot  be  reprobated  too 
much  ;  for  a  d^ee  of  discrepancy,  while  violating 
no  rational  theory  of  inspiration,  shows  indepen- 
dence and  veracity.  We  do  not  believe  that  all 
variations  between  them  can  be  fairly  reconciled  ; 
but  that  circumstance  does  not  weaken  our  faith  in 
the  general  credibility  of  the  narratives.  In  our 
view,  a  compleU  harmony  belongs  to  the  range  of 
the  impossible. 

2.  What  was  the  duration  of  our  Lord's  mi- 
nistry ? 

This  is  a  question  upon  which  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  have  been  much  divided ;  and  which 
cannot  be  settled  with  conclusive  certainty.  In 
order  to  resolve  it,  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  dif- 
ferent Passovers  which  Christ  attended.  Looking 
to  the  Gospels  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  we 
should  infer  that  he  was  present  at  no  more  than 
two  ;  the  first  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  the 
second  immediately  before  his  crucifixion.  But  in 
John's  Gospel  three  Passovers  at  least  are  named 
during  the  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry  (ii.  13  ; 
vi.  4  ;  xi.  55)*  It  is  true  that  some  writers  have 
endeavoured  to  adapt  the  Gospel  of  John  to  the 
other  three,  by  reducing  the  Passovers  mentioned 
in  the  former  to  tToo.  So  Priestley,  Vossius,  and 
Mann.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  con- 
jectured that  irdiTxa,  in  ch.  vi  4,  is  an  interpola- 
tion ;  and  then  that  iofyrff  denotes  some  other  Jew- 
ish festival.  Bishop  Pearce  went  so  far  as  to 
conjecture  that  the  entire  verse  has  been  interpo- 
lated. For  these  rash  speculations  there  is  no 
authority.  The  received  reading  must  here  be 
followed  (Liicke's  Commentar  iiher  yohannes^  dritte 
Aufl.,  zweiter  Theil,  s.  104).  In  addition  to  tliese 
passages,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  that  another 
Passover  is  referred  to  in  John  v.  I,  where  although 
ird^xa  does   not   occur,    ^  ko^erii  is  supjxjscd  to 


denote  the  same  feast  But  this  is  a  subject  of 
dispute.  Irenseus  is  the  oldest  authority  for  ex- 
plaining it  of  the  Passover.  Many  have  adopted 
the  same  opinion ;  as  Luther,  Calovius,  Grotius, 
Jansen,  Scaliger,  ComeHus  a  Lapide,  lightfoot, 
Lampe,  Paulus,  Kinnoel,  SUsskmd,  Klee,  Am- 
mon,  Greswell,  Hengstenberg,  Robinson. 

Cyril  and  Chrysostom  reler  it  to  the  feast  of 
Pentecost;  as  do  also  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza, 
Maldonatus,  and  BengeL 

Keppler  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
thought  that  it  means  the  feast  of  Purim.  He 
was  followed  by  Petau,  Lamy,  D'Outrein,  Hug, 
Olshausen,  Wieseler,  Neander,  Clausen,  Krabbe, 
Lange,  Maier,  Meyer. 

Cocceius,  followed  by  Kaiser,  Krafft,  and  £b- 
rard,  referred  it  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles ;  while 
Keppler  and  Petau  intimated  that  it  may  possibly 
have  been  the  feast  of  Dedicaliwi  ;  but  Liicke,  De 
Wette,  and  Luthanlt  leave  the  matter  indeter- 
minate. 

The  choice  lies  between  the  Passover  and  the 
feast  of  Purim.  But  the  arguments  advanced  on 
behalf  of  either  are  scarcely  conclusive.  The  tnie 
meaning  of  kopfH\  is  still  uncertain.  Those  who 
wished  it  to  be  understood  of  the  Passover  inserted 
the  article  before  ^pr^;  which  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf  have  rightly  expunged.  It  appears  lo 
us  most  probable  that  Purim  is  meant  From  John 
iv.  35,  It  follows  that  it  was  then  in  the  end  of 
November  or  December ;  and  from  vi.  4  that  the 
Passover  was  approachii^.  Hence  v.  I  agrees 
well  with  the  feast  of  Purim,  which  was  in  March. 
Robinson's  three  reasons  from  Hengstenbeig  against 
this  interpretation  of  koffr^i^  are  neither  powerful 
nor  conclusive.  That  the  Jews  were  not  required 
by  their  law  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  Furim 
argues  nothing  against  Jesus's  goirig  up  at  that  time 
that  he  might  exercise  his  ministry  in  the  dty. 
When  it  is  alleged  that  Purim  was  never  celebrated 
on  a  Sabbath,  the  assertion  is  hazardous  as 
Wieseler  has  diewn ;  and  were  it  even  well- 
founded,  the  narrative  does  not  prove  that  the 
Sabbath  on  which  the  infirm  man  was  healed  be- 
longed to  the  festival,  llie  Sabbath  may  have 
been  before  or  after  the  festival  of  Purim,  as  far  as 
the  account  shews.  It  is  no  argument  against 
Purim  that  the  Passover  occurred  a  month  later ; 
at  which  Jesus  would  necessarily  go  up  to  Jem- 
salenu 

We  are  thus  inclined  to  believe  that  only  three 
Passovers  are  named  during  our  Lord's  ministry, 
at  which  he  attended.  The  fourth,  in  the  passage 
we  have  been  considering,  is  more  than  doubtful. 
If  we  are  correct,  his  ministry  lasted  about  two 
years  and  a  half.  A  fourth  would  add  another 
year ;  and  that  is  a  very  common,  perhaps  the 
most  prevailing,  opinion  on  the  subject 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Macknight  suppose  that 
ffue  Passovers  intervened  between  our  Lord's 
baptism  and  crucifixioiL  This  assumption  rests  on 
no  foundation.  Perhaps  the  term  kapeH^  in  John 
vii.  2  may  have  given  rise  to  it ;  although  k^irii  is 
explained  in  that  passage  by  CKi^iKinnfilL 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Bishop  Mai^ 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  presents  almost  insupera- 
ble obstacles  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  confine 
Christ's  ministry  to  one  year.  Yet  it  was  com- 
monly believed  during  the  first  three  centuries  that 
Christ's  ministry  lasted  but  a  year,  or  a  yaj 
and  some    months.      Such   was  the  opinion  of 
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Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen.  Eusebius 
thought  that  it  continued  for  above  three  years ;  an 
opinion  which  became  generaL  The  ancient 
hypothesis,  which  confined  the  time  to  one  year, 
was  revived  by  Mann  and  Priestley;  but  New- 
come,  with  more  judgment,  defended  the  common 
view,  refuting  Priestley's  arguments.  In  inter- 
weaving the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
with  that  of  John,  the  intervals  between  the  Pass- 
overs are  filled  up  by  various  transactions.  Were 
the  ntmiber  of  these  feasts  determinate  and  pre- 
cise, there  would  be  a  general  agreement  in  the 
filling  up  of  the  times  between  them ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  subject, 
harmonies  are  found  materially  to  differ  in  their 
modes  of  arrangement  One  thing  is  evident,  that 
the  modems  in  their  endeavours  afler  a  chronolo- 
gical disposition  of  the  Gospels,  adopt  a  far  more 
rational  course  than  the  ancients.  The  latter 
strangely  supposed  that  the  first  six  chapters  of 
John's  Gospel  relate  to  a  period  of  Christ's  minis- 
try prior  to  that  with  which  the  other  three  evan- 
gelists begin  their  accounts  of  the  miracles.  Thus 
John  aione  was  supposed  to  narrate  the  events  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry ;  while 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  related  the  transactions 
of  the  last  year. 

The  most  ancient  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  of 
which  we  have  any  account  was  composed  by 
Tatian  of  Syria  in  the  2d  century ;  but  it  is  lost 
(sec  H.  A.  Daniel's  Tatianus  der  Apologet.y  Halle, 
1837,  8vo).  In  the  3d  century  Anmionius*  was 
the  author  of  a  Harmony  supposed  to  be  still 
extant  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  also  composed  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  about  A.D.  315.  In  it 
he  divided  the  Gospel  history  into  ten  canons  or 
tables,  according  as  diiferent  facts  are  related  by 
one  or  more  of  the  evangelists.  These  ancient 
Haimonies,  however,  differ  in  character  from  such 
as  belong  to  modem  times.  They  are  summaries 
of  the  lite  of  Christ,  or  indexes  to  the  four  Gospels, 
rather  than  a  chronological  arrangement  of  different 
facts,  accompanied  by  a  reconciSation  of  apparent 
contradictions.  In  modem  times,  Andreas  Osian- 
der  published  his  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  1537. 
He  adopted  the  principle  that  the  evangelists  con- 
stantly wrote  in  chronological  order.  Cornelius 
Jansen's  Concordia  Evangdica  was  published  in 
1549  ;  R.  Stephanus,  Hartnonia  Evang.  (1553)  ; 
J.  Cal\Tn,  Harmonia  (1553)  ;  Cluver  (1628), 
Calov  (1680),  Sandhagen  (1684),  Bunting  (16S9). 
Martin  Chemnitz's  Harmony  was  first  published  in 
1593,  and  afterwards  with  the  continuations  of 
I^yscr  and  Gerhard,  in  1704.  Chemnitz  stands  at 
the  head  of  tliat  class  of  harmonists  who  maintain 
that  in  one  or  more  of  the  four  Gospels  chronolo- 
gical order  has  been  neglected ;  wnile  Osiander 
is  at  the  head  of  those  who  maintain  that  all 
the  Gospels  are  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
Other  harmonies  were  published  by  Calixt  (1624), 

*  This  Ammonius  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Ammonius  Saccas  the  philosopher,  although  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  in  ancient,  as  also  Bayle  and  Bas- 
nage  in  modem  times,  have  fallen  into  this  mistake. 
The  same  blunder  is  committed  by  the  writer  of 
the  article  *  Ammonius  Saccas'  in  Smith's  Diction- 
ary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology, 
5Mre  Neander's  Allgcm.  Geschichte,  i.  3.  S.  1183  ; 
Murdock's  Mosheim,  vol.  i.  \\  174,  note  18  (3d 
edit..  New  York). 


Cartwright  (1627),  Lightfoot  (1654),  Cradock 
(1668),  Lamy  (1689),  Le  Clerc  (1699),  Toinard 
(1707),  Burmann  (17 12),  Whiston  (1702),  Rus 
(1727-8-30),  Bengel  (1736),  Hauber  (1737),  Biis- 
ching  (1766),  Doddridge  (1739  and  40),  Pilking- 
ton  (1747),  Macknight  (1756),  Bertling  (1767), 
Griesbach  (1776,97,  1809,  22),  Newcome  (1778), 
Priestley  (1777  in  Greek,  and  1780  in  English), 
Michaelis  (1788,  in  his  Introduction),  White  (1799), 
Planck  (1809),  KeUer  (1802),  Mutschelle  (1806), 
De  Wette  and  Liicke  (1818),  Hess  (1822),  Sebas- 
tiani  (1806),  Matthaei  (1826),  Kaiser  (1828), 
Roediger  (1829),  Clausen  (1829),  Greswell  (1830), 
Chapman  (1836),  Carpenter  (1838),  Reichel  (1840), 
Gehringer  (1842),  Robinson  (1845  in  Greek, 
English  in  1846),  Stroud  (1853),  Anger  (1851), 
Tischendorf  (1851). 

In  connection  with  Greswell's  Harmonia  Evan- 
gdicay  the  same  author's  Dissertations  upon  th€ 
Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels^  of  which  a  second  edition  has  been  pub- 
lished,  deserve  notice.  These  dissertations  are 
exceedingly  elaborate,  and  demand  a  patient 
pemsal  The  leamed  writer  has  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  most  laborious  of  modem 
harmonists.  His  work  is  the  most  copious  that 
has  appeared,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Chemnitz's 
folios.  Some  of  his  fundamental  principles,  how- 
ever, are  questionable.  Rather  tnan  admit  con- 
siderable diversity  in  the  writers'  narrations  of  the 
same  events  or  discourses,  he  has  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  making  two  out  of  one,  and  placing 
them  at  different  times.  On  the  whole,  were  we 
confined  to  one  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  we 
should  prefer  that  of  Robinson  to  any  other.  Yet 
this  scholar  has  strained  words  and  distorted  nar- 
ratives for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  literal  agree- 
ment, the  result  of  a  narrow  theory  of  inspiration. 
To  adopt  any  harmony  implicitly  is  more  than 
the  enlightened  inquirer  can  do.  We  should  there- 
fore recommend  a  minute  examination  of  the  works 
published  by  Robinson,  Greswell,  Stroud,  Tisch- 
endorf, and  Anger. 

The  above  list  contains  the  best  Harmonies  and 
Diatessarons  of  the  Gospels.  Some  are  written  in 
Greek,  or  Greek  and  Latin,  others  in  Latin,  others 
in  German  and  Greek,  others  in  English.  The 
entire  number  of  Harmonies  is  very  great  Those 
who  wish  to  see  lists  tolerably  complete  may  con- 
sult YBhricW  Bibliotheca  Graca^  vol.  iv.,  ed.  Harles  ; 
Walcliii  Bibliotheca  Theologicay  tom  iv.  ;  Michae- 
lis's  Introd.y  by  Marsh,  vol.  iii.,  with  the  transla- 
tor's very  valuable  notes;  and  Robinson's  Har- 
mony in  Greek. — S.  D. 

HAROD  (nnn  PV;  Sept  ina^  'Ap46,     *The 

• 

fountain  (A. V.,  •well')  of  Harod'),  a  fountain 
which  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable victories,  and  one  of  the  most  memorable 
defeats,  in  the  annals  of  Israel  Its  site  is  fixed 
by  one  or  two  incidental  notices  in  the  Bible. 
When  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites  invaded 
western  Palestine,  *they  pitched  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel'  (Judg.  vL  33).  Gideon  hastily  summoned 
around  him  the  warriors  of  the  northern  tribes, 
and  marched  against  them.  He  'pitched  beside 
the  well  of  Harod  J  so  that  the  host  of  the  Midian- 
ites were  on  the  north  side  of  tliem  by  the  hill  of 
Mo  reh,  in  the  valley' (vii.  i).  *  The  valley' of  Jez- 
reel here  referred  to  is  an  eastern  arm  of  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Gil- 
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boa,  and  on  the  north  by  a  parallel  ridge  called 
the  *  hill  of  Moreh.'  It  is  about  three  mues  wide. 
The  Midianites  were  encamped  along  the  base  of 
Moreh,  and  probably  near  the  town  of  Shunem. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  valley  at  the  base  of  Gil- 
boa,  and  nearly  opposite  Shunem,  is  the  laige 
fountain  of  Ain-JAlAd,  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  this  is  Harod.  It  is  about  a  mile  east 
of  Jezreel ;  and  hence  it  was  also  called  the  '  foun- 
tain of  TezreeL'  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
before  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa  the  Philistines  en- 
camped on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Midianites,  while  Saul  and  his  host  ^tnered  round 
the  fountain  (i  Sam.  xzviil  4;  xxix.  i).  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  name  Harod  (*  trembling*) 
may  have  arisen  from  the  testing  command  given 
to  the  followers  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vil  3) :  *  Who- 
soever is  fearful  and  trembling^  let  him  return.' 

Ain  J41{id  is  a  large  fountam.  The  water  bursts 
out  from  a  rude  grotto  in  a  wall  of  conglomerate 
rock,  which  here  forms  the  base  of  GUboa.  It 
first  flows  into  a  laige  but  shallow  pond,  and  then 
winds  away  through  the  rich  green  vale  past  the 
ruins  of  Bethshean  to  the  Jordan.  The  side  of 
Gilboa  rises  over  the  fountain  steep  and  rugged. 
Some  have  thought  it  strange  that  the  Midianites 
should  not  have  seized  on  this  fountain ;  but  as 
many  of  the  Israelites  probably  lurked  in  the 
mountain,  the  Midianites  may  have  deemed  it 
more  prudent  to  encamp  in  the  open  plain  to  the 
north,  where  there  are  also  fountains.  The  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary  seems  to  indicate  that  Uie  name 
Aifi'Jdlikdy  '  Fountain  of  Goliath,*  arose  from  an 
ancient  tradition  that  the  adjoining  valley  was  the 
site  of  David's  victory  over  the  giant  (ed.  Wesseling, 
p.  5S6).  The  fountain  was  a  noted  camping- 
ground  for  both  Christians  and  Saracens  during 
the  crusades.  William  of  Tyre  calls  it  Tkbania 
{Gesia  Dei  per  Francos^  p.  1037  ;  Bohadin,  Vita 
Saladini,  p.  53).  The  valley  of  Jezreel  still  forms 
a  favourite  haunt  of  the  wild  Bedawin,  who  periodi- 
cally cross  from  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan.  The 
writer  visited  their  camp  beside  this  fountain  in 
the  spring  of  1858  ;  and  When  he  saw  their  nume- 
rous tents  and  vast  flocks,  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  words  of  Judg.  vL  5,  *  They  came  up  with 
their  cattle,  and  their  tents,  and  they  came  as 
grasshoppers  for  multitude ;  both  they  and  their 
camels  were  without  number'  [Handbook  for  S. 
and  P.  iu  355  ;  Stanley,  .S".  and  P.  334 ;  Robin- 
son, B,  R.  ii.  324),— J.  L.  P. 

HARODITE.     [Hararite.] 

HARORITE.    [Hararite.] 

H  AROSHETH  OF  THE  GENTILES  (HBhn 

D^an  ;  Sept.  ^jLpurCf^;  Alex.  * Ka€ipCa$  rOif  fS^ita¥)\ 

a  town  of  northern  Palestine,  the  home  of  Sisera 
(Judg.  iv.  2).  At  Harosheth  the  army  and  chariots 
of  Tabin  were  marshalled  under  the  great  captain 
before  they  invaded  Israel,  and  defiled  from  the  nor- 
thern mountains  into  the  broad  battle-field  of  £s- 
draelon  (ver.  13).  And  after  the  terrible  defeat  and 
slaughter  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon,  to  this  place 
the  Fugitives  of  the  army  returned,  a  shattered  and 
panic-stricken  remnant.  Barak  and  his  victorious 
troops  followed  them  into  the  fastnesses  of  their  own 
mountains,  unto  the  gates  of  Harosheth  (ver.  16). 
The  city  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ;  nor 
is  it  referred  to  by  Josephus,  Jerome,  or  any  ancient 


writer.  Its  position  is  not  stated ;  but  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  the  gathering-place  of  Jabin*s 
army,  it  could  not  have  been  hi  nom  Hazor ;  and 
from  the  appellative  D^H  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  one  of  the  towns  of  the  region  anciently  called 

*  Galilee  o/the  Gentiles'  (cf.  Is.  be  i ;  onjn  Wa). 
The  etymology  of  the  name  Harosheth^  *  wood- 
cuttings,' joined  with  the  above  fiicts,  may  justify 
us  in  locating  the  city  on  the  upland  plains  of 
Naphtali,  probably  on  one  of  those  ruin-crowned 
emmences  still  existing,  from  which  the  mother  of 
Sisera,  looking  out  at  her  latticed  window,  could 
see  far  along  mat  road  by  which  she  expected  ber 
son  to  return  in  triumph  (Judg.  v.  28).  Deborah 
in  her  beautiful  ode  doubtless  depicted  the  whole 
features  of  the  scene.  Remnants  of  the  old  forests 
of  oak  and  terebinth  still  wave  here  over  the  luins 
of  the  ancient  cities ;  and  the  writer  has  seen  the 
black  tents  of  the  Arabs — fit  representatives  of  the 
Kenites  (iv.  17) — pitched  beneath  their  shade 
(Handbook  for  S.  and  /*.,  il  442,  sf, ;  Stanley, 
Lectures  on  Jewish  Churchy  318,  jy.) — J.  L.  P. 

HARP.    [Musical  iNSTRUiiENTs.] 

HARRIS,  Samuel,  D.D.,  was  bora  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  about  the  vear  1683.  He 
was  educated  in  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  of 
which  he  was  head  bov  in  1697,  and  was  admitted 
a  pensioner  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  May  15, 
1 70a  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  chair  of  Modem 
History  in  the  university  of  Cambridp;e  by  George 
L  in  1724,  Harris  was  appointed  the  first  professor. 
He  died  Dec  21,  1733.  He  was  the  author  of,— 
I.  Scripture  knowledge  promoted  by  caleckitit^i 
Lond.  1 712,  8vo.  2.  A  Commentary  on  the  Ftfij- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah^  with  an  appendix  of  Queries 
concerning  Dtvers  Antient  Rdigitfus  Tiaditiffiuand 
Practices,  and  the  sense  of  many  texts  of  Scrifture 
which  seem  to  allude  to  or  express  them,  Lond  173S 
(not  1719  as  frequently  stated),  4to.  In  some 
copies  this  work  has  a  different  title-page,  namely, 
Observations,  Critical  and  MisceUanaus,  on  setvrsJ 
remarkable  Texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  is 
added  a  Commentary,  etc.  Prefixed  are  three  dis- 
sertations,— I.  On  a  Gnoxer  or  Advocate ;  3.  On 
a  Dour  or  Generation ;  and  3.  On  the  ancient 
method  of  propounding  important  points  by  way  of 

Suestion.  This  woric  was  published  shoitly  after 
le  death  of  the  author  by  his  widow.  It  exhibits 
much  curious  learning,  and  is  several  times  lefentd 
to  by  Doddridge  in  his  lectures. — S.  N. 

HARRIS,  Thaddkus  Mason,  D.D.,  chiefly 
noted  for  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
Freemasonry,  for  the  illustration  and  vindication  of 
which  he  published  various  discourses  and  ad- 
dresses, lie  claims  to  be  noticed  here  for  the  fol- 
lowing work — A  Dictionary  of  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Bible,  or  a  description  of  all  the  quadrupeds^ 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects,  trees,  plants, 
flowers,  gums,  and  precious  stoftes  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  ;  Collected  from  the  best  authm- 
ties,  and  alphabetically  arranged;  a  new  edition^ 
with  corrections  and  considerable  eiddHions,  I2mo, 
Lond.  1833.— W.  J.  C. 

HARRIS,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minis- 
ter of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  bora  in 
London  m  the  year  1675,  died  174a  He  wii)te 
and  published  various  works  of  note,  but  claims 
notice  here  chiefly  as  one  of  the  continualors  of 
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Matthew  Heniy's  Commentaiy.  The  notes  on 
the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians  are 
from  his  pen.  They  are  strictly  practical,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  Com- 
mentary. He  also  published  a  volume  of  dis- 
courses On  tk€  Principal  Representations  of  the 
Messiah  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  These  are 
controversial,  and  were  written  chiefly  in  refuta- 
tion of  Collins'  Discourses  on  the  Grounds  and  Rea' 
sons  of  the  Christian  Religion,— ^  W.  C. 

HARROW.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  translated 
in  the  A.  V.,  2  Sara.  xiL  31  ;  i  Chron.  xx.  3, 
pin  (rp/poXof,  oKhrap9C9^  LXX. ;  carpenta^  Vulg.), 

means,  according  to  the  best  lexicons  (Gesenius, 
Fiirst,  etc.),  a  threshing  instrument.  A  very  dif- 
ferent word,  TTfc^,  is  translated  to  harrow,  or  to 

-  T 

^eak  the  clods,  in  Job  xxxix.  10 ;  Is.  xxviii.  24 ; 
Hos.  X.  II  [Agriculture,  p.  35,  Kitto,  D,B.L, 
i«.  39;  vL  397.]— J.  E.  R. 

HART.     [AjAu] 

HARTMANN,  Anthony  Theodore,  a  Ger- 
man Orientalist  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Dus- 
seldorf  on  the  25th  June  1774.  Having  studied 
the  classics  at  the  Gymnasia  of  Osnabhick  and 
Dortmund,  he  devoted  himself  to  theology  at 
Gottingen.  In  1797  he  was  appointed  co-rector 
of  the  Gymnasium  at  Soest ;  in  1799  pro-rector  of 
that  at  Herfort ;  and  in  1804  a  professor  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  Oldenburg.  In  181 1  he  became 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Rostock, 
where  also  in  i8i8  he  received  the  charge  of  the 
cabinet  of  medals.  He  died  there  21st  April  1838. 
Hartmann  was  a  good  Orientalist ;  but  his  know- 
ledge of  theology  was  not  profound.  As  a  writer 
he  was  heavy  and  uninteresting.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews 
was  extensive.  He  was  a  voluminous  author. 
Among  his  works  the  chief  are — Aufklacrungen 
ucber  Asicn  fur  Bibelforscher,  1806,  i&)7,  2  vols. ; 
£>ie  Hebraerinn  am  Putztische  undalsBrauty  1809, 
1 810,  3  vols. ;  Supplementa  adj.  Buxtorfii  et  IV. 
Gtsenii  Lexica^  1813 ;  Thesaurt  lingua  Hebraica  e 
Mischna  augendi^  1825,  1826,  3  parts ;  Unguis- 
tische  EinUitung  in  das  Studium  der  Biicher  £s  A. 
7%  181 8;  Historisch'Kritische  Forschungen  ueber 
die  Bildun^^  das  jUiialter^  und  den  Plan  der  funf 
Biicher  Moses,  u.  s.  w.,  1831 ;  Die  enge  Verbindung 
des  alien  Testaments  mit  dem  neuen,  1831  ;  Blicke 
in  den  Geist  der  Urchristenthums,  1802. — S.  D. 

H ARWOOD,  Edward,  Dr.,  an  Arian  minister 
of  considerable  attainments,  but  whose  moral  repu- 
tation was  far  from  unblemished.  He  was  bom  in 
1729.  After  residing  in  Bristol  and  other  places 
as  a  classical  teacher  and  a  preacher,  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  died  1794,  in  very  reduced 
circumstances.  Besides  a  sm^  volume  on  the 
various  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
which  passed  through  four  editions  in  his  lifetime, 
he  published  two  works  in  connection  with  Biblical 
literature  : — (i.)  A  Liberal  Translation  of  the  Nejo 
Testament ;  being  an  attempt  to  translate  the  Sacred 
Writings  with  the  same  freedom^  spirit,  and  elegance, 
with  which  other  English  translations  from  the 
Greek  classics  have  lately  been  executed:  the  design 
and  scope  of  each  author  being  strictly  and  im- 
partially  explored,  the  free  signification  and  force  of 
the  Original  critically  obsenfea,  and,  as  much  as 


possible^  transferred  into  our  language^  and  the 
whole  elucidated  and  explained  upon  a  new  and 
rational  plan :  with  select  notes,  critical  and  ex- 
plancUory,  London,  1768,  2  vols.  8vo.  As  a  ver- 
Dose  and  absurd  travesty  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
(though  not  so  intended  by  the  translator,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  own  bad 
taste,  and  incapacity  for  appreciating  the  divine 
simplicity  of  the  inspired  wnters),  it  stands,  and 
will  ever  stand,  unsurpassed.  How  far  the  work 
sustains  the  pretensions  of  the  title-page  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  specimens.  John  the 
Baptist's  annunciation  of  me  Messiah  is  given  thus : 
— *  Behold  yonder  is  the  amiable  object  of  the  divine 
love  who  is  appointed  to  reform  mankind  !'  John 
L  29.  The  injunction,  *  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear,'  is  liberally  translated,  '  Let  every  one 
who  is  endowed  with  the  powers  of  reason  and 
understanding,  employ  them  in  the  diligent  study 
of  trath  and  virtue,*  Mark  iv.  9  ;  and  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  begins  with,  '  A  gentleman  of 
a  splendid  family  and  opulent  fortune  had  two 
sons,'  Luke  xv.  11.  {'^)  A  new  Introduction  to  the 
Study  and  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  2  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1773.— J.  E.  R. 

HASHABIAH  (n^nE^H,  or  with  the  \  parag. 
Wne^n;  LXX.  'A<re/3/,  *  Koalas,  *  hoopla,  Xapla ; 

Vulg.  Hasabia,  Hdsebia), 

1.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Merari  the  son  of 
Levi,  I  Chron.  vL  45  (Heb.  3a)  It  is  probably 
the  same  who  is  referred  to  in  i  Chron.  ix.  14  and 
Neh.  xi.  15.  The  close  agreement  of  these  two 
passages  constrains  the  conclusion  that  the  persons 
spoken  of  are  the  same  in  both ;  and  that  the  Ha- 
shabiah  mentioned  in  them  is  identical  with  the 
Hashabiah  of  I  Chron.  vi  45  is  shewn  to  be 
highly  probable  by  a  comparison  of  ver.  46  with 
Neh.  XL  15.  In  the  former  verse  the  descent  from 
Merari  is  traced  through  Ban!  (^^3),  in  the  latter 

Hashabiah  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Bunni  C|^)f 

forms  so  closely  related  that  in  the  connection  in 
which  they  occur  they  may  with  good  reason  be 
taken  to  be  the  names  of  the  same  person. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthan  the  harper,  and 
leader  of  the  twelfth  course  of  musicians  appointed 
by  David  to  conduct  the  service  of  song  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  i  ChroiL  xxv.  3,  19. 

3.  A  Levite,  a  descendant  of  Hebron,  the  son 
of  Kohath,  and  one  of  David's  men  of  valour,  I 
Chron.  xxvi.  30.  It  is  probably  the  same  who  (i 
Chron.  xxvii.  17)  is  called  the  son  of  Kemuel, 
and  said  to  have  been  appointed  ruler  of  the 
Levites. 

4.  A  chief  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  9  ;  i  Esdras  i.  9. 

5.  A  descendant  of  Merari,  and  one  of  the  priests 
whom  Ezra  took  up  with  him  to  Jemsalem  to 
minister  in  the  temple,  and  to  whom  he  entrusted 
the  care  of  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  during 
the  journey  from  Ahava,  Ezra  viii.  19,  24.  It  is 
to  the  same,  probably,  that  reference  is  made  in 
Neh.  xii.  24. 

6.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah,  Neh.  iii  17 ;  and  one 
of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant,  Neh.  x.  11 
(Heb.  12). 

7.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Asaph,  Neh.  xl 
22,  c.  17. — S.  N. 
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HASHMANNIM  (D^IDe^H;  Sept  wpdirpea),  a 

word  which  only  occurs  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  31.  In  the 
A.  V.  it  is  rendered  'princes.'  Hebraists  are  di- 
vided as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  ; 
some,  deriving  it  from  Arabic  sources,  give  it  the 
meaning  oi  fat  ones^  rich  and power/ui  personages  ; 
others,  regarding  it  as  a  proper  name,  derive  it 
from  the  old  civu  name  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  the 
famed  city  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  the  God  of 
Wisdom,  and  take  it  to  mean  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  the  Hermopolites.  The  Psalmist  would 
thus  appear  to  mean  that  the  wisest^  rather  than  the 
opulent  and  wealthy,  would  come  and  do  homage 
in  the  temple,  as  well  as  the  Cushites  or  Ethiopians 
who  lived  at  a  distance.  We  may  add  that  the  name 
Hasmonean  which  was  given  to  the  Maccabees  or 
Jewish  princes  in  the  interval  between  the  O.  and  N. 
T.  was,  it  is  supposed,  derived  from  Hashmannim 
(Hengstenberg,  Psalms^  voL  ii.  369). — W.  J.  C. 

HASHMONAH   (nAC^n  ;    .Sept    ZcX/iwa  ; 

T 

Alex.  'A0-eX/A<i»Fa),  a  station  of  the  Israelites,  the 
next  before  Moseroth  (Num.  xxxiii.  29),  which 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hor  (comp.  Deut  x. 
6  with  NuuL  XX.  28). 

HASHUB,  or  more  correctly  Hasshub,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  3^^n*  which  always  redu- 
plicates the  second  letter.  The  A.  V.  has  followed 
the  Vulgate  in  its  rendering  of  the  form  of  this  pro- 
per name  ;  in  the  first  passage  where  it  occurs,  the 
A.  V.  has  Hasshub,  and  the  Vulg.  Hassub^  each 
with  double  x,  like  the  original ;  in  the  other  four 
passages,  where  the  Latin  version  has  only  one  s 
{Hasub),  our  version  resembles  it  in  its  deviation 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  writes  Hashub,  The  pas- 
sages in  which  the  name  occurs  are  these :  i 
Chron.  ix.  14;  Neh.  iil  11 ;  iiL  23;  x.  23;  xl  15. 
In  Chronicles  the  LXX.  rendered  the  word  'Ao-t^^, 
in  all  the  passages  in  Nehemiah  'A(roi^/3.  * 

(i)  In  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  verses  the 
same  person  (though  his  name  is  differently  spelled 
in  the  A.  V.)  is  undoubtedly  meant.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Merari,  the  third  son  of  Levi  and 
father  of  Shemaiah,  a  leading  man  of  the  Levites, 
chosen  by  lot  for  the  somewhat  perilous  duty  of 
residence  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
object  of  malignant  hatred  to  the  enemies  of  the  Jews. 
Raschi  accounts  for  the  greater  fulness  of  the  list  in 
I  Chron.  than  that  of  Nehemiah,  by  supposing  that 
the  latter  gives  only  the  names  of  such  as  were 
selected  by  lot,  while  the  former  included  also  such 
as  volunteered  to  live  in  the  metropolis  (see  Neh. 
xi.  I,  2). 

(2)  The  next  person  who  bears  this  name  (Neh. 
iii  11)  was  one  of  the  energetic  band  of  men  who 
helped  to  build  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  the 
difficult  circumstances  narrated  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  name  of  his  father,  Pahath-Moab, 
occurs  in  Ezra  ii.  6  and  Neh.  vii.  ix,  as  the  head 

•  Except  Neh.  xL  15,  where  in  the  ordinary  text 
the  name  is  omitted,  as  are  the  names  of  Hasha- 
biah  and  Bunni ;  the  verse  standing  briefly — ^  And 
of  the  Levites,  Sheniaiah  the  son  of  Atrikam^  The 
Cod.  Frid- August,  however,  adds  after  Sa/iato,  moa 
affovfi  \H09,  K.T.\.,  and  (in  the  insertion  of  a  third 
hand)  still  more  to  accommodate  the  version  to 
the  Hebrew,  there  is  the  further  addition  after  'Ef*- 
peUofA  of  the  words  i/iof  offofiiov  *  viov  /Soivac 


of  a  large  clan  which  accompanied  Zeiubbabel  on 
his  return  from  Babylon. 

(3)  The  same  name  was  borne  by  another  man 
engaged  in  the  same  good  work  of  rebuilding  the 
city  waU.  The  statement  (verse  23)  that  he  built 
such  portion  as  was  '  over  against  his  house*  proves 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  residents  of  Jerusalem, 
instead  of  a  stranger  from  the  country,  as  many 
were  who  were  occupied  in  this  labour.  We 
should  not  be  extravagant  if  we  supposed  that  this 
was  the  Levite  already  mentioned  (i) ;  we  know 
that  among  the  builders  some  of  the  Jewish  clei^gy 
assisted  (see  ver.  i). 

(4)  The  last  person  who  is  mentioned  as  bearing 
this  name  (which  was  an  honourable  and  not  infre- 
quent one  among  the  Jews,  of  the  same  signification 
as  Tifidios  or  Timaus  among  the  Greeks,  see 
Simonis  Onomast.  p.  265,  who  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  same  name  was  borne  by  a  Jew  of  Jericho 
in  Mark  x.  46)  is  described  in  >feh.  x.  23  as  one 
of  the  forty-four  *  chiefs  of  the  people^  who  joined 
the  Tirshatha  in  the  pious  office  of  subscrib- 
ing and  sealing  the  covenant  of  reformation  and 
d^ication  to  God.     The  epithet,  *  one  of  ^^lO 

Dyn,  heads  of  the  people^  very  well  suits  our  second 

Hashub,  the  son  of  Pahath-Moab,  who  was  e>i* 
dently  a  man  of  distinction  and  influence  (Ber- 
theau.  Die  Biicher  Esra,  u.  s,  w.  p.  231).  The 
Levite  is  certainly  excluded  by  this  epithet  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  all  the  subscribing  Levttis  are 
expressly  mentioned  (vers,  9-13).  From  verses  28 
and  29,  however,  it  follows  that  the  Levite  Hasbub 
was  a  consenting  party  to  the  covenant  which  his 
namesake,  the  honourable  layman,  had  the  privilege 
of  signing.  It  thus  seems  that  in  all  our  passages 
only  two  Hashubs  are  really  designated. — P.  H. 

H ATTUSH  (e?^tsn ;  Xarroit,  Xerrobt,  'Attw'^j). 

The  first  of  the  sons  of  Shechaniah  (i  Chron.  iil 
22),  and  the  same  probably  as  the  Hattush  men- 
tioned in  the  roll  of  *  the  priests  and  Levites  that 
went  up  with  Zerubbabel  *  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xiL 
2).  Another  Hattush  (whether  a  nepliew  of  the 
above,  as  Lord  A.  Hervey  supposes,  Genealogies, 
307,  322,  sq.,  or  the  representative  of  another 
family,  it  is  impossible  to  say)  is  also  recorded  to 
have  accompanied  Ezra  when  *  he  went  up  from 
Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  the  king  (Ezra 
viiL  2,  3).  The  name  is  also  mentioned  among 
those  who  took  part  in  the  sealing  of  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4). 

('ArToi>f  vl6s  AoPavia)  the  son  of  Hashbaniah, 
was  one  of  Jeremiah's  co-workers  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iil  10). — W.  J.  C 

HAURAN  (pin;  Sept  AifpapTnt,  and  'Opofi- 

Tit ;  Vulg.  Auran),  a  province  of  Palestine,  cast 
of  the  Jordan,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan.  Ezekiel  is  the  only  one  of 
the  sacred  writers  who  mentions  it  In  describing 
the  northern  border  of  the  'promised  land,*  he 
gives  as  one  of  its  landmarks  '  Hazor-hatticon, 
which  is  by  the  coast  of  J/auran*  (ch.  xlvil  16) ; 
and  in  defining  the  east  border  he  says,  *  Ye  shall 
measure  from  between  (f^ ;  Sept  di4fi^0-or ;  Vulg. 
de  medio)  Hauran,  and  from  between  Damascus,* 
etc.  (ver.  18).  These  statements  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Hauran  lav  on  the  north  of  Damas* 
cus,  or  at  least  extended  as  far  north  as  that  city ; 
and  this,  as  we  shall  see  below,  was  quite  correct 
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The  Greek  province  of  Auranitis  was  one  of  the 
four  into  which  the  kingdom  of  Bashan  was  divided. 
The  names  of  these  provinces  were  all  Semitic, 
though  the  Greeks  remodelled  them.    Thus  Ba- 

tatuua  is  }tSQ  ;  Gaulanites^  \T\1X  ;  Trachonites, 
feOUnO  (caUed  in  the  Bible  3J1K) ;  and  Auranitis, 
pVI  (see  Joseph.  Antiq,  iv.  5,  3  ;  Bell,  ytui,  ilL 
3»  5;  «▼•  7.  3;  Lightfoot,  0pp.  L  316;  il  474; 
Reland,  Pai,  pp.  199,  sq,  ;  Jtmrnal  of  Sacred 
LiUrature  for  July  1 054).  These  were  doubtless 
the  most  ancient  divisions  of  the  country,  inhabited 
by  distinct  tribes ;  but  when  brought  under  one 
rule,  perhaps  by  Og,  the  name  Bashan  was  given 
to  the  whole  (Deut  iii.)  Yet  the  names  of  the 
older  provinces  were  still  occasionally  used  (Deut. 
iv.  43  ;  I  Kincs  iv.  13 ;  Ezek.  xlviL  18).  On  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Assyrians,  that 
political  unity  which  the  Jevrs  maintained  was  de- 
strojred,  and  the  old  sectional  names  came  again 
into  common  use  (Josephus,  Lc.)  Of  the  four  pro- 
vinces Gaulanitis  lay  on  the  west,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  ;  Batanaea  on  the  extreme  east, 
bordering  on  Arabia;  Trachonitis  on  the  north, 
between  the  former  two,  and  adjoining  the  terri- 
tory of  Damascus  ;  and  Auranitis^  south  of  Trach- 
onitis, including  the  whole  of  that  fertile  plain 
which  extends  from  Mezareib  to  Sulkhud,  and  from 
the  Lejah  to  Um  el-JemiU.  In  the  midst  of  it  lie 
the  ruins  of  its  once  great  and  splendid  capital 
Basrah  (Porter's  Damascus^  ii.  250,  sq,)  On  a 
careful  examination  of  the  references  in  ancient 
authors  to  this  whole  region,  we  find  that  very  often 
the  name  of  one  province  is  applied  to  the  whole. 
Thus  the  evangelist  Luke  says  Philip  was  tetrarch 
of  '  Iturea  and  the  region  of  Trachonitis ;'  and  we 
know  that  under  the  latter  name  were  comprised 
both  Auranitis  and  Batanaea  (Luke  iii.  i ;  cf. 
Joseph.  Afiiiq,  xviL  II.  4).  So  again  Josephus 
uses  the  name  Batanaea  to  designate  the  whole  of 
Bashan  (ArUiq,  iv.  7.  4).  Eusebius  employs  it  in 
the  same  way  (OnomasL^  s.  v.  Basan  ;  Reland, 
Pai,  p.  197,  sq.) 

By  Arabic  authors  the  name  Haurdn  (  ..tj4>>  j 

Heb.  n^n ;  Greek,  A^pawru)  is  used  in  the  same 
genend  way.  Bohadin,  in  his  Life  of  Saladin^ 
makes  it  include  the  whole  country  north  of  Peraea 
(ed.  Schultens,  p.  70)  ;  and  Abulfeda  describes  it 
as  •  a  wide  region  under  the  rule  of  Damascus,  to- 
ward the  south,  in  which  are  large  towns  and 
villages  ;  Busrah  is  its  capital,  and  in  it  are  Edhra, 
Zera,  and  other  towns'  {Index  Geog.  in  vi/am 
Salaidini,  s.  v.)  In  the  present  day  the  name 
Ilauran  is  usually  applied  to  the  whole  country 
reaching  from  the  plain  of  Damascus  to  Bozrah — 
that  is,  to  all  Bashan.  But  the  natives,  when 
speaking  more  accurately,  confine  it  to  the  plain 
south  of  the  Lejah — that  is,  to  the  small  province 
called  by  the  Greeks  Auranitis  (Porter's  Damascus^ 
I.e.)  In  the  more  extended  signification  it  appears 
to  have  been  used  by  Ezekiel ;  and  hence  he 
rightly  represents  it  as  running  as  far  to  the  north 
as  Damascus.  Hauran  in  this  case  was  not  equi- 
valent to  the  Greek  province  Auranitis,  which  lay 
much  farther  southward,  but  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ba^haa 

Lightfoot  (0pp.,  I  c),  Reland  {i.e.),  and  other 
more  recent  geographers  (WeUs,  Geography  of  the 
O,  7!,  i  298 ;  and  even  Winer,  Realiooerierbuch, 
a.  V.  //avran)^  have  overlooked  the  above  facts, 


and  have  thus  been  led  into  serious  errors.  Tlie 
Hauran  of  Ezekiel  included  the  wild  and  rugged 
province  of  Lejah  (Trachonitis)  ;  the  mountain- 
ous district  of  iBatanaea,  where  the  oaks  of  Bashan 
still  flourish  around  the  ruins  of  its  old  cities  ;  and 
the  district  of  Hauran  pro[3er.  The  latter  is  one 
uniform  plain  of  surpassing  fertility.  Not  a  rock 
or  stone  can  be  seen  except  on  the  little  conical 
hills  that  appear  here  and  there  on  its  surface.  It 
is  thickly  studded  with  ruined  towns  and  villages, 
numbering  above  a  hundred  in  all — most  of  them 
now  deserted^  though  not  ruined  !  The  houses  in 
them  are  most  remarkable.  The  flat  roofs,  mas- 
sive doors,  and  even  window-shutters  are  of  stane, 
and  in  many  cases  perfect  The  dates  on  some  of 
them  shew  that  they  are  older  than  our  era ;  and 
their  simple  and  massive  style  of  architecture  seems 
to  indicate  that  these  are  the  very  cities  referred  to 
so  emphatically  by  Moses  (Deut  iiu  5  ;  see  Hand- 
book  for  S.  and  P.,  ii.  507,  sq.  ;  Graham  in  Cam- 
bridge  Essays^  160 ;  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jew- 
ish Churchy  213,  sq.)—].  L.  P. 

HAVILAH  (n^^in,  Gen.  ii  ii;  LXX.  E^iXdr, 

Gen.  X.  7,  Ei>iXd ;  Gen.  x.  29,  Ei5«Xd).  In  the 
genealogy  of  nations  (Gen.  x.)  Havilah  is  set  down 
— I.  as  a  son  of  Cush  (v.  7)  ;  2.  as  a  son  of  Jok- 
tan  (v.  29).  Since  in  the  other  places  where  the 
word  occurs  it  is  always  used  to  designate  a  coun- 
try, we  may  doubt  whether  persons  of  this  name 
ever  existed  ;  the  more  so  as  other  names  of  coun- 
tries (Ophir,  Mizraim,  Canaan,  Sidon),  and  the 
collective  names  of  tribes  (Kittim,  Dodanim),  are 
freely  introduced  into  the  genealogy,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly arranged  with  partial  reference  to  geo- 
graphical distribution,  as  well  as  direct  descent 
(see  Shebtty  Dedan^  etc,  and  Kalisch,  Genesis,  p. 
287).  On  this  supposition  it  is  not  difBcult  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Havilah 
appear  as  descendants  both  of  the  Hamites  and  of 
the  Shemites.  If  they  were  originally  of  Semitic 
extraction  (and  on  this  point  we  have  no  data 
which  could  enable  us  to  decide),  we  must  suppose 
that  by  peaceful  emigration  or  hostile  invasion  they 
overflowed  into  the  territory  occupied  by  Hamites, 
or  adopted  the  name  and  habits  of  their  neigh- 
bours m  consequence  of  commerce  or  intermar- 
riage, and  are  therefore  mentioned  twice  over  in 
consequence  of  their  local  position  in  two  distinct 
regions.  It  would  depend  on  circumstances  whe- 
ther an  invading  or  encroaching  tribe  gave  its 
name  to,  or  derived  its  name  from,  the  tribe  it 
dispossessed,  so  that  whether  Havilah  was  origi- 
nally Cushite  or  Joktanite  must  be  a  matter  of 
mere  conjecture  ;  but  by  admitting  some  such 
principle  as  the  one  mentioned,  we  remove  from 
the  book  of  Genesis  a  number  of  apparent  perplexi- 
ties (Ur;  and  Kalisch.  Gen.  p.  450).  To  r^ard 
the  repetition  of  the  name  as  due  to  carelessness  or 
error  is  a  method  of  explanation  which  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  criticism.     [Ham.  ] 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  districts  indicated  in 
Gen.  X.  7,  29,  were  conterminous,  if  not  in  reality 
identical,  we  have  to  fix  on  their  geographical 
position.     Various  derivations  of  the  word  have 

*  We  do  not  know  on  what  certain  grounds  Mr. 
G.  Williams  decides  that  Havilah  was  originally 
Cushite  {Diet,  of  Geogr.,  s.v.)  ;  other  wiiters  are 
equally  positive  of  the  contrary  (Mr.  Stanley  Poole 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible), 
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been  suggested,  but  the  most  probable  one,  from 

^n,  *  sand*  (Bochart,  Pkaleg.  u.  29),  is  too  vague 
to  give  us  any  assistance.  Looking  for  preciser 
indications,  we  find  in  Gen.  xxv.  18  that  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael  '  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto 
Shur  that  is  before  Egypt  as  thou  goest  towards 
Assyria  ;'  and  in  i  Sam.  xv.  7  we  read  that  Saul 
*  smote  the  Amalekites  from  HtxvUah  until  thou 
contest  to  Shur  that  is  over  against  Egypt.*  With- 
out entering  into  the  question  why  the  Amalekites 
are  represented  as  possessing  the  country  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Ishmaelites,  it  is  clear 
that  these  verses  fix  the  general  position  of  Havilah 
as  a  coimtiy  lying  somewhere  to  the  southwards 
and  eastwards  of  Palestine.  Further  than  this, 
the  Cushite  Havilah  in  Gen.  x.  7  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Seba,  Sabtah,  and  Raamah ;  and 
the  Joktanite  Havilah  (Gen.  x.  29),  in  connection 
with  Ophir,  Jobab,  etc  Now,  as  all  these  places 
lay  on  or  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs, 
we  may  infer,  with  tolerable  certainly,  that  Ha- 
vilah '  in  both  instances  designates  the  same  coun- 
try, extending  at  least  from  the  Persian  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  on  account  of  its  vast  extent 
easily  divided  into  two  distinct  parts'  (Kalisch. 
Gm.,  p.  93). 

The  only  method  of  fixing  more  nearly  the  cen- 
tres of  these  two  divisions  of  Havilah,  is  to  look  for 
some  trace  of  the  name  yet  existing.  But  although 
Oriental  names  linger  with  great  vitality  in  the  regions 
whence  they  have  arisen,  yet  the  frequent  transfer- 
ence of  names,  caused  by  trade  or  by  political  re- 
volutions, renders  such  indication  very  uncertain 
(Von  Bohlen,  on  Gen,  x.  7).  We  shall  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  mentioning  that  Strabo,  quot- 
ing Eratosthenes,  places  the  Xai/Xorouoc  near  the 
Nabathoei,  north  of  the  Arabian  gulf  (Strabo  xvi.  4), 
and  that  Ptolemy  (iv.  7)  mentions  the  AdaXtrac  on 
the  African  coast  near  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  modem 
Zeylah  (cf.  Plin.  vi.  28;  Gesen.,  Thes.  L  452). 
Niebuhr  also  finds  two  Khawlans  in  Yemen,  one  a 
town  between  Sanaa  and  Mecca,  the  other  a  dis- 
trict some  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sanaa  {Beschr, 
Arab,  270,  280  ;  see  further,  Biischung,  Erdbeschr 
v.  i.  601  ;  Michadis,  SpicU.  L  189 ;  H.  202 ;  For- 
ster,  Geogr,  of  Arab,  i.  40,  41,  etc)  These  names 
may  very  possibly  be  traces  of  the  great  Biblical 
country  of  Havilah. 

The  further  question  still  remains,  is  the  Havilah 
(LXX.  E^tXdr)  of  Gen.  ii.  1 1  the  same  country  as 
the  Havilah  we  have  already  identified  T  All  we 
are  told  of  it  is  that  Pison,  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Eden,  'compassed*  it,  and  that  it  produced  fine 
gold,  bdellium  [b'doldch\  and  onyx  [shoham).  It 
IS  natural  to  assume  that  in  the  same  book  the 
same  name  would  not  be  used  for  two  entirely 
different  countries,  and  the  region  mentioned  meets 
the  new  conditions  required,  especially  if  we  under- 
stand 'b'dolach'  to  mean  'pearls'  or  'gum,'  and 
'  shoham*  to  mean '  crystal'  or  some  transparent  stone. 
Havilah  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ophir 
and  Sheba,  both  of  which  countries  were  formerly 
celebrated  for  their  gold.  In  this  case  we  must, 
however,  understand  the  Pison  (Gen.  ii.  ii)  to 
mean  either  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  '  all  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  Persian  gulf;  or,  allowing  for 
the  notorious  dyeuypa^Ua  of  the  ancients,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  course  of  the  Indus  was 
most  erroneously  imagmed  to  make  an  enormous 
bend  towards  the  west.    The  latter  is  the  more 


natural,  and  for  other  reasons  the  more  probable 
supposition. 

Without  entangling  ourselves  in  any  discusaon 
of  the  geography  of  Eden,  we  may  mention  that  on 
grounds  of  very  slight  and  untenable  conjecture, 
the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii  has  been  identified  with  Col- 
chis, with  the  'TXoUa  of  Herodotus  iv.  9,  with  the 
Chvalisci  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  Kampila  in  the 
north-west  of  India,  with  Ava,  and  numerous  other 
coimtries.  These  conjectures  have  persuaded  very 
few  except  those  who  originated  tnem.  Discus- 
sions about  the  site  of  Havilah  will  be  found  in 
all  the  chief  Biblical  commentators  ancient  and 
modem,  as  well  as  in  Hottinger  {Enneas  Dissult, ) ; 
Huet  (De  Lit.  Farad.)  \  Bochart  {PhaJeg.  iL  28); 
Michaelis  (SpicU,  202 ;  Suppl.  685)  ;  Schultess 
(Farad,  p.  105) ;  Niebuhr  (/.  r.),  and  many  other 
writers.  The  clearest  and  best  account  may  be  de- 
rived from  Kalisch  {Genesis,  pp.  93,  249,  287,  etc), 
who  also  gives  a  long  list  of  those  who  have 
mined  the  subject  (pp.  109-102). — F.  W.  F. 


HAVERNICK,  Hein.  Andr.  Christ., 
bom  in  1805,  at  Kroplin,  in  Mecklenburg,  and  died 
at  Konigsbeiig  in  1845.     He  studied  theology  first 
at  Halle,  but  having  been  involved  in  the  troubles 
which  disturbed  that  universitv  in  consequence  of 
the    prosecution    for   anti-Christianisro    broog^ht 
against  Wegscheider  and  Gesenius,  the  evidence  in 
support  of  which  was  chiefly  supplied  from  the 
notes  of  Havemick  and  Rehrkom,  he  left  Halle 
and  completed  his  course  at    Berlin,   where   he 
attached  himself   closely  to    Hengstenberg.      La 
1833  ^^  became  a  teacher  in  the  theological  school 
at  Geneva  ;  in  1834  he  went  to  Rostock,  where  he 
taught  theology  first  as  a  privatim  docens^  after- 
wards as  one  of  the  extraordinary  professors ;  and 
in   1840  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  at 
Konigsberg.     His  works  are — Commentar  iibtrdas 
B,  Daniel^  Hamb.   1833  ;  Milanga  de   Tkeoio^ie 
rifomUe^  2  parts.  Gen.  1833-9  (in  conjunction  with 
Steiger)  ;  Handbuchder Histor,'KrU.  EinUii.  im,  d, 
A,  T,,  Erlang.  1836- 1 844,  2  vols,  in  4  parts  (un- 
finished) ;  Neue  Krit,  Uniersitckungen  iibcr  d.  B. 
Daniel,  Hamb.  i8j8  ;  Commentar  iiber  d,  JPrvpA, 
Ezechid,  Erlang.  Ifi43  ;   Vorlesunffen  iiber  die  Thro- 
logic  das  A,  T,  (published  after  his  death  by  I>r. 
H.  A.  Hahn),  Erlang.   1848.     Of  his  EinUituni:^ 
two  portions — ^the  General  Introduction  to  the  O. 
T.,  and  the  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch — ^have 
been  translated  into  English,   and  form  part  of 
Clark's  Foreign  TheoL  Library.     Havemick  also 
contributed  several  articles  to  thb  Cyclopaedia. 
He  was  a  great  scholar,  who  never  tired  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  wore  himself  out  pi«- 
maturely  by  his  excessive  labour  as  a  student,  a 
teacher,  and  a  writer.     He  was  withal  one  of  the 
honestest  of  men — a  little  too  open  and  outspoken, 
perhaps,  for  his  own  personal  ease ;  but  impress- 
ing all  who  came  near  him  with  a  sense  of  his 
sincerity,  earnestness,  and  zeal  for  truth.      His  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  evangelical  tmlh  in  Germany 
were  great ;   and  his  works  will  long  remain  a 
storehouse  of  sound  learning  and  candid  reasonixi|r, 
to  attest  his  eminent  abilities  and  attainments,  and 
to  suggest  what  might  have  been  expected  (ram  his 
diligence,  learning,  and  scientific  precision  had  his 
Hfe  been  prolonged. — W.  L.  A. 

HAVOTHJAIR  O^K^  Hin  ;  SepL  *Bra^«» 
'lai/) ;  Alex.  'loe^,  and  xd&fiaf,  and  A^c6^ ;  Vulg; 
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Haveih'Jair^  id  est,  villas  Jair;  and  oppida  JaJr), 
the  name  given  to  a  group  of  '  villages*  or  '  towns' 
in  Gilead,  from  the  fiict  of  their  having  been  taken 
by  Jair  a  descendant  of  Manasseh.  The  word 
//avotJkj  nin,  is  the  plural  of  mn,  and  is  probably 

derived  from  the  Arabic  root  .  ^A»-t  'to  collect' 


It  signifies  a  collection  of  dwellings  of  any  kind, 
whether  ienls  or  houses.  The  very  same  places 
which  are  called  Havoth  in  Num.  xxxil  41,  are 
termed  D'ny,  '  cities,'  in  I  Kings  iv.  13 ;  conse- 
quently we  cannot  receive  the  interpretation  of 
some  recent  writers,  who  say  thev  were  not  '  cities,' 
but  Bedouin  *  villages  of  tents'  (Stanley,  S.  and 
P.^  321  and  514).  The  origin  of  the  appellation 
is  thus  explained  in  Num.  xxxil  40,  41  :  *  Moses 
gave  Gilcad  unto  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh  ; 
and  he  dwelt  therein.  And  yair^  the  son  of 
Manasseh,  went  and  took  the  small  towns  (Din) 
thereof^  and  called  them  Uavotk-jair,^  Another 
Jair,  apparently  a  descendant  of  the  former,  was 
one  of  Israel's  famous  judges;  and  it  is  said  of 
hiin,  *  He  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on  thirty  ass- 
colts,  and  they  had'  thvty  cities ,  which  are  called 
IIoDoth-jair  unto  this  day,  which  are  in  the  land  of 
Gilead  *  ( Judg.  x.  3,  4).  This  appears  to  be  only 
a  new  application  of  an  old  name.  The  original 
number  of  the  towns  conquered  by  Jair  was 
twenty-three,  as  we  read  in  I  Chron.  ii.  22  : 
*S^ub  begat  Jair,  who  had  three  and  twenty 
cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead.'  The  number  was 
subsequently  increased  like  the  Decapolis. 

The  ancient  province  of  Gilead  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Hieromax,  which  separated 
it  from  Bashan  (Gilead)  ;  and  that  portion  of  it 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
lay  north  of  the  Jabbok  (Num.  xxxii  33  ;  Deut. 
iii.  12,  13).  Consequently  those  towns  of  Gilead 
which  were  called  Havoth-jair  must  have  been 
situated  in  the  mountainous  distnct  between  Maha- 
naim  and  the  Hieromax  (Josh.  xxi.  38 ;  xi^.  24- 

30). 

Considerable  confusion  has  been  caused  in  the 

geography  of  this  region  by  confounding  the 
Havoth-jaIr  of  Gilead  with  Bashan-havoth-jair. 
The  following  passages  prove  that  they  were 
entirely  distinct,  and  even  far  apart — ^Josh.  xiii. 
30 ;  I  Kings  iv.  13 ;  i  Chron.  iL  22,  23.  £u- 
sebius  recognises  the  distinction  ;  but  Jerome 
either  mistakes  his  meaning,  or,  more  probably, 
had  another  idea  of  his  own  {Onomast,^  s.  v. 
Avoth'jair;  Reland,  p.  483 ;  Porter's  Damascus^ 
xi,  270).  The  towns  of  Havoth-jair  were  situated 
in  Gilead  south  of  the  river  Hieromax  ;  while  those 
of  Bashan-havoth-jair  were  in  Bashan,  and  identi- 
cal with  the  sixty  great  cities  of  Ai^ob  (Deut  iii. 
14  ;  I  Kings  iv.  13  ;  sec  Trachonitis).— J.  L.  P. 

HAWK.     [Nets.] 
HAY.     [Chatzir.] 

HAYES,  Charles,  an  English  gentleman  of 
extensive  scientific  and  literary  attainments,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1678.  In  his  early  life  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  scientific  studies,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  first  treatise  on  Fluxions  published  in 
the  English  language.  Subsequently,  he  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  ancient  history,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  history  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  his  various  works  bear  testimony  to  a 
vast  amount  of  learned  research.  He  had  a  know- 
vou  Tl. 


ledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  also  of 
several  modern  languages.  He  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-two,  Dec.  18,  176a  The 
following  Biblical  works  were  all  published  anony- 
mously ;  but  their  authorship  is  attested  by  a  writer 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Dec.  1 761,  in  whose 
hands  Hayes's  papers  had  been  placed. 

1.  A  vindication  of  the  History  of  the  Septuagint^ 
Lond.  1736,  8vo. 

2.  A  Critical  Examincttion  of  the  Holy  Gospels 
according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  with  regard 
to  the  History  of  the  Birth  and  Infancy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Lond.  1738,  8vo.  3.  A  dissertation 
on  the  Chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  with  an  Appen- 
dix shewing  that  the  Chaldcean  and  Egyptian 
Antiquities,  hitherto  esteemed  fabulous,  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  computations  of  that  most  aftcient 
Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Lond.  1741,  8vo. 
In  this  work  he  enters  at  length  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  variations  in  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs 
as  given  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  Jo- 
sephus ;  and  ofiers  some  suggestions  in  defence  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  4. 
Chronographia  Asiaticce  et  yEgyptiacce  specimen  in 
quo  i,  Origo  Chronologia  LXX.  Interpretum  inves- 
tigatur  ii.  Conspectus  totius  operis  exhibetur,  1759, 
8vo.  This  was  issued  partly  as  a  prospectus  of  a 
large  work  on  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  cnronology, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  unto  the  birth  of 
Christ,  which  although  completed  has  never  been 
published. — S.  N. 

HAZAEL  (5)NTn,  vision  of  God;  'AfaiJX),  an 

officer  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  whose  eventual 
accession  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  was  made 
known  to  Elijah  (i  Kings  xix.  15) ;  and  who,  when 
Elisha  was  at  Damascus,  was  sent  by  his  master, 
who  was  then  ill,  to  consult  the  prophet  respecting 
his  recovery.  He  was  followed  by  forty  camels 
bearing  presents  from  the  king.  When  Hazael 
appeared  before  the  prophet,  he  said,  'Thy  son 
Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  hath  sent  me  to  thee, 
saying,  Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease?'  The 
answer  was,  that  he  might  certainly  recover.  *  How- 
beit,'  added  the  prophet,  *  the  Lord  hath  shewed 
me  that  he  shall  surely  die.'  He  then  looked  stead- 
fastly at  Hazael  till  he  became  confused :  on  which 
the  man  of  God  then  wept ;  and  when  Hazael  re- 
spectfully inquired  the  cause  of  this  outburst,  Elisha 
replied  by  describing  the  vivid  picture  then  present 
to  his  mind  of  all  the  evils  which  the  man  now  be- 
fore him  would  inflict  upon  Israel.  Hazael  ex- 
claimed, '  But  what  ?  Is  Uiy  servant  a  dog  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing  T  The  prophet  explained 
tliat  it  was  as  king  of  Syria  he  should  do  it. 
Hazael  then  returned,  and  delivered  to  his  master 
that  portion  of  the  prophetic  response  which  was 
intended  for  him.  But  the  very  next  day  this  man, 
cool  and  calculating  in  his  cruel  ambition,  took  a 
thick  cloth,  and,  having  dipped  it  in  water,  spread 
it  over  the  face  of  the  king,  who,  in  his  feebleness, 
and  probably  in  his  sleep,  was  smothered  by  its 
weight,  and  died  what  seemed  to  his  people  a  natu- 
ral death  (2  Kings  viii.  8,  etc.)  B.C.  085.  We  are 
not  to  imagine  that  such  a  project  as  this  was  con- 
ceived and  executed  in  a  day,  or  that  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  words  of  Elisha.  His  discomposure 
at  the  earnest  gaze  of  the  prophet,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, shew  that  Hazael  at  that  moment  re- 
garded Elisha  as  one  to  whom  his  secret  purposes 
were  known.     In  that  case,  his  cry,  *  Is  thy  ser* 
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vant  a  do^/  etc.,  was  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  cry 
of  joy  at  the  first  view  of  a  throne,  but  of  horror  at 
the  idea  of  the  public  atrocities  which  the  prophet 
described.  This  was  likely  to  shock  him  more 
than  it  would  do  after  he  had  committed  his  first 
crime,  and  obtained  possession  of  a  throne  acquired 
at  such  a  cost. 

The  further  information  respecting  Hazael  which 
the  Scriptures  afford  is  limited  to  brief  notices  of 
his  wars  with  Ahaziah  and  Joash,  kings  of  Judah, 
and  with  Jehoram,  Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz,  kings  of 
Israel  (2  Kings  viii.  28  ;  ix.  14  ;  x.  32  ;  xii.  17  ; 
xiiL  3  ;  2  ChrorL  xxii.  5).  It  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  several  campaigns  and  victories  involved 
in  these  allusions,  and  spread  over  a  reign  of  forty 
years  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Hazael  always  had  the 
advantage  over  the  Hebrew  princes.  He  devas- 
tated their  frontiers,  rent  from  them  all  their  terri- 
tories beyond  the  Jordan,  traversed  the  breadth  of 
Palestine,  and  carried  his  arms  into  the  states  of 
the  Philistines ;  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and 
only  retired  on  receiving  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
and  the  palace.  The  details  of  these  conquests 
redeemed  to  the  very  letter  the  appalling  predic- 
tions of  Elisha.  This  able  and  successful,  but  un- 
principled usurper,  left  the  throne  at  his  death  to 
his  son  Benhadad. 

HAZAR-ADDAR  O^K  nVH  ;  Sept  'EwavKit 

*Apdi ;  Vulg.  tfi/la  nomine  Adar)^  a  town  on  the 
southern  bonier  of  Palestine,  near  Kadesh-bamea 
(Num.  xxxiv.  4).  The  site  of  the  latter  has  been 
fixed  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  Ain  el-Weibeh,  in  the 
Arabah,  about  thirty-five  miles  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (B.  R.  iL  175).  If  this  be  the  true  site  of 
Kadesh,  then  Hazar-addar  stood  on  the  desert  pla- 
teau westward,  a  region  as  yet  unexplored.  In 
Josh.  XV.  3  it  is  cfdled  Adar  (Sept  ZdpaSa; 
Vulg.  Addar). 

The  word  Hazar^  when  joined  to  places  situated 
in  the  desert  or  on  the  outskirts  of  the  inhabited 
country,  as  it  frequently  is,  probably  denoted  a 
piece  of  ground  surrounded  by  a  rude  but  strong 
fence,  where  tents  could  be  pitched,  and  cattle 
kept  in  safety  from  marauders.  Such  places  are 
very  common  at  the  present  day  in  the  outlying 
districts  of  Palestine.  In  other  cases  Hazar  may 
denote  a  'castle,'  or  'fortified  to\wi.' — ^J.  L.  P. 

HAZAR-ENAN  (firjf  nVH  and  I^y  'H  ;  Sept 

*Ap<rcFoft',  and  ^kirtpvoiv ;  xHIla  Enan)^  a  town  on 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  promised  land 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  17  ;  xlviil  i).  It  could  not  have 
been  far  distant  from  Riblah  (Num.  xxxiv.  9,  10). 
It  lay  on  the  border  of  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus 
and  Hamath.  Eusebius  mentions  it  as  Bpiw  Aafi- 
dcKov  (Reland,  p.  706).  Hasar-enan  signifies  '  the 
village  oi  fountains.^  These  facts,  together  with  a 
careful  survey  of  the  region  between  Damascus  and 
Hamath,  led  the  writer  to  identify  it  with  the 
modem  village  of  Kuryeiein^  which  lies  at  nearly 
an  equal  distance  from  these  two  cities,  and  about 
forty  miles  east  of  Riblah.     Kuryetein  signifies 

*  the  two  villages  ;'  and  the  Arabic  fj  J  may  in  this 

place  be  r^arded  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
")Vn.  It  is  a  large  village,  with  Xi<c^<t  fountains^ 
the  only  ones  in  a  wide  region.  The  writer  found 
some  fragments  of  columns  and  other  ruins  in  its 
lanes,  and  in  the  gardens  adjoining  it  Under  the 
Greek  name  K(y>a8a/a,  Conuitta^  we  find  it  men- 


tioned as  an  episcopal  city  of  the  province  ofPkg- 
nicia  Libani  (S.  Paulo,  Gtograpfua  Satm,  p.  295). 
It  still  contains  a  snutll  community  of  Christians 
belonging  to  the  Jacobite  Church  (Wood's  Pal- 
myra,  p.  34 ;  Porter's  Damascus^  L  252).— J.  L  P. 

HAZAR. GADDAH    (rn3   nw ;   ItpK  and 

*Ac^€pyaSBd  ;  Asfr-godda)^  a  town  on  the  extreme 
southern  boundary  of  Judah  towards  Edom  ( Jo&h. 
XV.  27).  It  IS  mentioned  in  connectron  with  Mola- 
dah,  which  is  situated  about  ten  miles  east  of  Beer- 
sheba.  Hazar-gaddah  probably  lay  between  these 
two  towns.  The  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Septoa- 
gint  makes  ^Aaip  and  TcMd  distinct  names ;  sod 
so  also  does  Eusebius.  The  former  he  looites  b^ 
tween  Ascalon  and  Ashdod,  where  there  is  still  a 
village  called  Yag^r ;  but  this  can  have  no  connec- 
tion with  Hazar  of  Josh.  xv.  27.  Gadda  he  places 
in  the  utmost  boundary  of  Darom ;  and  JercMoe 
adds  that  it  lay  '  on  the  east  over  the  Dead  Sea* 
{Onomasi.,  s.v.  Ata^  and  Gadda),  Von  Raumer 
would  identify  this  Gadda  with  the  great  fortress  of 
Sebbeh  or  Masada^  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
ruins  of  Palestine  (Winer,  Rtal-WoerUrhuk,  s.v. 
Hatar\  Robinson,  B.  R,  i  525;  Reland,  707). 
Such  a  theory  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
Biblical  topography. — J.  L.  P. 

H AZAR-HATTICON  (jto^nH  -iVn ;  ^\\  w 

1axv6» ;  Alex.  E^ydv ;  Domus  TUcAon),  a  place 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  only,  who  gives  it  as  one  ol 
the  landmarks  of  the  north-eastern  border  of  the 
*  Land  of  Promise' — Hasar-katticpny  which  is  by  the 
coast  of  Hauran  (xlviL  16).  The  site  is  unknown ; 
but  it  could  not  have  been  far  distant  from  Damas- 
cus, probably  to  the  east  of  that  city.— J.  L  P. 

HAZARMAVETH  (niDIOT  ;  Sept  lAf¥^. 

•   ■   •  • 

the  third  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26),  whose  name 
is  preserved  in  the  Arabian  province  ot Hadramaua 
[Arabia]. 

HAZAR- SHU AL   (^B^  IVH  ;   'kwftptwU, 

Vat  'Eo-e/HToydX,  *A/)0'Ci;Xd,  and  XoXao-ewXd ;  Has- 
ersual)^  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah, 
grouped  with  Beersheba  (Tosh.  xv.  28).  Though 
within  the  territory  of  Judah,  it  was  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (xix.  3),  and  was  occupied  by  the 
family  of  Shimei,  whose  sixteen  sons  dwelt  at  Beer- 
sheba, Moladah,  and  Hazarshual  (x  Chroa  iv. 
28).  It  was  occupied  by  the  Israelites  after  the 
captivity,  but  we  near  no  more  of  it  in  histoiy. 
Van  de  Velde  conjectures  that  its  site  may  be 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  Saweh^  between  Beershcha 
and  Moladah  (see  his  Map  0/ PaJestiru). — ^J.  L.  J** 

HAZAR-SUSAH   (HWD  1!m  ;   'Aw^ktow^ 

Vat  lapffowlw ;  Hasersusa),  a  town  of  Simeon 
near  the  southern  border  of  Palestine,  and  acpa- 
rently  not  far  from  Ziklag  (Josh.  xix.  5).  Like 
Hazar-shual  it  was  occupied  by  the  iamily  01 
Shimei,  as  we  learn  from  i  Chron.  iv.  31,  where  it 
is  called    Hazar -susim   (Q^D^D  ;   ^Bpiffwcutfir; 

• 

Hasersusim),  The  name  signifies  '  village  of 
horses;'  and  Stanley  says,  'In  Bakmarkabdk, 
'the  house  of  chariots,'  and  /ftwtt/vflWMj,  '^^J* 
vilkge  of  horses,'  we  recognize  the  dep6ts  ai» 
stations  for  the  horses  and  chariots,  such  as  tho^ 
which  in  Solomon's  time  went  to  and  fro  betweefl 
Egypt  and  Palestine'  {Sin,  and  PaLt  p.  \^\    " 
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is  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  such  communi- 
cation between  those  countries  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Joshua ;  but  may  not  the  rich  grassy  plains 
around  Beersheba  (Robinson,  B,  R,  i.  203)  have 
been  used  at  certain  seasons  by  the  ancient  tribes 
of  southern  Palestine  for  pasturing  their  war  and 
chariot  horses,  just  as  the  grassy  plains  of  Jauldn 
are  used  at  the  present  day  by  the  Druze  chiefs  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  Turkish  cavalry  and  artillexy  at 
Damascus? — J.  L.  P. 

HAZEL.     [Luz.] 

IIAZEROTH  (Dlnvn  ;  'kirnpdi^ ;  Haserotfi), 

• 

one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness. It  was  situated  apparently  four  days'  march 
.rom  Sinai  (Num.  x.  33  ;  xi.  35),  towards  the 
north-wesL  It  was  also  the  first  place  after  Sinai 
where  the  camp  remained  for  a  number  of  days. 
Here  Aaron  and  Miriam  attempted  to  excite  a 
rebellion  against  Moses ;  and  here  the  guilty 
Miriam  was  smitten  with  leprosy  (Num.  xil)  The 
accurate  determination  of  the  site  of  Hazeroth  is  of 
considerable  importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  define 
with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy  the  line  of  march 
of  the  Israelites  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh. 

In  a  wild  and  dreary  waste,  among  naked  hills, 
eighteen  hours  from  Sinai,  is  a  little  muntain  called 

el-Hudfufahy  y-ijl,   a  word  radically  identical 

with  Hazeroth.  Its  distance  from  Sinai  accords 
with  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  would  seem  to 
warrant  us  in  identifying  it  with  Hazeroth.  This 
was  first  suggested  by  Burckhardt  {Travels  in 
Syria^  p.  495)  ;  and  is  advocated  by  Robinson 
(i9.  R,  i.  151).  There  is  some  difficulty,  however, 
in  the  position.  The  country  around  the  fountain 
is  exceedingly  rugged,  and  the  approaches  to  it 
difficult  It  does  not  seem  a  suitable  place  for  a 
large  camp.  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  an  undulating 
plain  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Sinai,  and  running 
'  a  long  way  to  the  eastward,*  called  el-Hadhera)i  ; 
and  here  he  would  locate  Hazeroth  {Lands  of  the 
BibU^  i.  256).  Professor  Stanley  thinks  that  the 
fountain  called  el-Ain^  some  distance  north  of  the 
fountain  of  Hudherah,  ought  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  the  site  of  Hazeroth,  because  'Ain  is  the  most 
important  spring  in  this  region,  '  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  attracted  around  it  any  nomadic  settle- 
ments, such  as  are  implied  in  the  name  Hazeroth, 
and  such  as  that  of  Israel  might  have  been'  {Sinai 
and  Pal.  82).  The  approach  to  'A in  is  easy  ;  the 
glens  around  it  possess  some  good  pastures  ;  and 
the  road  from  it  to  the  Aelanitic  gulf,  along  whose 
shore  the  Israelites  appear  to  have  marched,  is 
open  through  the  sublime  ravine  of  Wetir.  Still 
those  familiar  with  the  East  know  with  what  tena- 
city old  names  cling  to  old  sites  ;  and  it  seems  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  old  name 
Hazeroth  is  retained  in  Hudherah.  But  probably 
the  name  may  have  been  given  to  a  wide  district 
[^Handbook for  S.  and  P,  i  37,  sq.)—].  L.  P. 

HAZEZONTAMAR.     [En-gedl] 

HAZO  (^rn,   Ckazo\   SepL   'AfaO),  a  son   of 

Nahor  (Gen.  xxil  22),  whose  posterity  settled 
somewhere  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates.  Pro- 
bably in  x^f^i^  the  name  of  a  region  of  Assyria 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvL  p.  736),  and  also  a 
i^on  in  Mesopotamia  (Steph.  Byzant),  we  have 


traces  of  their  occupancy.     The  Syrian  writers 

name  a  |  V^  which  they  identify  with  Strabo's  Cha- 
zem, — W.  L.  A. 

HAZOR  O^Vn  ;  'A<r(6/) ;  Asor),  an  ancient  and 

celebrated  royal  city  of  Canaan,  situated  near  the 
waters  of  Merom.  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  was  the 
recognised  chief  of  a  number  of  small  principalities 
(Josh.  XL  10).  When  the  Israelites  invaded 
Palestine,  Jabin  assembled  his  forces  and  allies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  Merom.  Joshua  attacked 
and  utterly  defeated  them,  and  burned  Hazor  with 
fire  (Josh.  xi.  I- 12).  The  city  was  allotted  to 
Naphtali  (xix.  36).  After  the  death  of  Joshua 
Hazor  was  rebuilt  by  the  Canaanites,  and  under 
another  king,  with  the  hereditary  name  or  title 
Jabin,  attained  to  ^reat  power,  and  even  held  the 
Israelites  in  subjection  for  twenty  years.  At  length 
the  forces  of  Jabin,  including  600  chariots  of  iron, 
were  led  by  Sisera  into  the  plain  of  Plsdraelon, 
probably  to  complete  the  conquest  of  all  Palestine ; 
out  they  were  met  and  routed  by  Barak  and  De- 
borah, and  the  power  of  Hazor  was  broken  for 
ever  (Judg.  iv.)  The  city  was  afterwards  fortified 
by  Solomon  (i  Kings  ix.  15)  ;  and  it  was  among 
those  captured  by  the  Assyrians  on  their  first 
invasion  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  place  which  Josephus  refers  to  in 
the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees.  Deme- 
trius was  encamped  at  Cadesh,  and  Jonathan 
marched  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  'the  plain 
called  Asor''  to  meet  him  [Antiq.  xiii.  5.  6,  7  ;  i 
Maccab.  xL  67). 

The  site  of  Hazor  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
identified.  The  incidental  notices  in  Josh.  xix.  36, 
and  2  Kings  xv.  29,  would  seem  to  locate  it  to  the 
south  of  Kedesh  in  Naphtali ;  and  Josephus  says 
it  was  situated  over  the  Lake  Semechonitis,  and 
apparently  so  close  to  it  that  the  plain  round  the 
lake  was  called  by  its  name  (/.  c.  and  Antiq.  v.  5 
i).  Neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome  appears  to  have 
known  the  site  {Onomast,^  s.v.  Asor), 

The  name  Hazor  still  lingers  in  several  places 
around  the  upper  valley  of  Uie  Jordan  (Robinson, 
B»  R.  iil  63,  01,  401).  There  is  one  NazHry  on 
a  commanding  site  above  Csesarea  Philippi,  and 
close  to  the  great  castle  of  Subeibeh.  Here  Keith 
{Land  of  Israel,  374)  and  Stanley  {Sin.  and  Pal. 
389)  would  place  the  ancient  capital  of  Canaan. 
But  the  territory  of  Naphtali  did  not  extend  so  far 
eastward.  The  writer  discovered  another  Hasur 
in  the  plain  a  few  miles  west  of  the  site  of  Dan  ; 
but  neither  does  this  site  quite  accord  with  the 
Scripture  notices  (Porter's  Damascus,  l  304 ;  Van 
de  Velde,  Memoir,  318).  Dr.  Robinson  would 
place  Hazor  at  Tell  Khureibeh,  a  rocky  peak  a 
few  miles  south  of  Kedesh.  There  are,  as  the 
name  Khureibeh,  '  ruins,*  implies,  some  ancient 
ruins  on  the  Tell ;  but  they  are  those  of  a  village. 
In  the  year  1850  the  writer  visited  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town  which  occupy  a  conunanding  site  on 
the  south  bank  of  Wady  Hendaj,  overlooking  the 
valley  and  lake  of  Merom,  and  about  six  miles 
south  of  Kedesh.  This  seems  to  be  a  more  pro- 
bable site  for  the  ancient  Hazor  than  Tell  Khurei- 
beh (Robinson,  B.  R.  iiL  363,  365)  ;  and  the  plain 
beneath  it,  stretching  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
might  take  the  name  of  the  city  Asur,  as  Josephus 
seems  to  indicate  {I.e.) 
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2.  A  town  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah, 
near  Kadesh  (Josh.  xv.  23  ;  Sept.  *A<ropiuKaLp ; 
Vulg.  Asor).     The  site  has  not  been  identified. 

3.  A  town  of  Benjamin  occupied  after  the  cap- 
tivity, and  grouped  with  Nob  and  Ramah  (Nek 
».  33)  ;  it  must  thus  have  been  situated  a  few 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  verse  in  which  the 
name  occurs  is  omitted  in  the  Septuagint ;  but 
Jerome  renders  it  Asor  in  his  version.  Robinson 
suggests  the  identity  of  Hazor  and  the  modem  Tei/ 

Asur  Uynr   i1j)>  a  niin  on  a  little  hill  about 

six  miles  north  of  Bethel.  This,  however,  appears 
to  be  too  far  from  Ramah  {Bib.  Res.  il  264,  note). 
Tobler  mentions  a  ruin  called  Kkurbet  Arsur^  near 
Ramah,  a  little  to  the  west,  the  situation  of  which 
would  answer  better  to  Hazor  {Topop.  il  400; 
Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  319). 

4.  Jeremiah  mentions  a  Hazor  in  connection  with 
Kedar ;  *  concerning  Kedar,  and  concerning  the 
kingdoms  of  Hazor^^  etc.  (Jer.  xlix.  28).  The 
Septuagint  renders  this  r%  Kri^dp  ry  BcunXiffaji  rift 
aAXijs,  *To  Kedar,  the  queen  (or  kingdom,  see 
Schleusner,  s.  v.)  of  the  fold.'  Jerome  translates  it, 
*ad  Cedar,  et  ad  regna  Asor:  The  name  Hazor 
is  probably  applied  by  the  prophet  to  some  noted 
town  or  camping-ground  of  the  Arab  tribes  of 
Arabia.  May  it  not  be  that  the  country  colonised 
by  the  descendants  of  Hasuirmaveth  is  meant  (Gen. 
X.  26)  ?  This  province,  called  by  Arab  historians 
JIadramaut,  is  situated  in  Yemen  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia  (Hazarmaveth).  The  tribes  of 
Arabia  are  divided  into  two  classes — Nomads,  who 
live  exclusively  in  tents  and  wander  from  place 
to  place  ;  and  thosp  settled  in  towns  or  vil- 
lages.    The  latter  are  called  ^^^1  ^Jjbf* 

ply  j0^^"  "^c  Arabic  word  -«d»>  signifies  loots 

habiiatus  fixus ;  and  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  HWn  (see  Pococke,  Speci- 
men Historia  Arabum,  p.  2  ;  Winer,  R.  W^,  s.  v. 
Ilazor).—].  L.  P. 

HEAD  (B'Sl ;  Greek,  «f0aXiJ).  As  the  head 
is  the  topmost  part  of  the  human  body,  it  came 
derivatively  to  signify  that  which  is  highest, 
chief,  the  highest  in  position  locally  being  regarded 
as  highest  in  office,  rank,  or  dignity  ;  whence,  as 
the  head  is  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  holds 
the  brain,  and  stands  above  all  the  other  parts,  it 
has  generally  been  considered  as  the  abode  of  the 
intellect  or  intelligence  by  which  man  is  enlightened 
and  his  walk  in  life  directed  ;  while  the  heart,  or 
the  parts  placed  near  it,  have  been  accounted  the 
place  where  the  affections  lie  (Gen.  iil  15  ;  Ps.  iil 
3  ;  Eccles.  ii.  14).  The  head  and  the  heart  are 
sometimes  taken  for  the  entire  person  (Is.  i.  5). 
Even  the  head  alone,  as  bemg  the  chief  member, 
frequently  stands  for  the  man  (Prov.  x.  6).  The 
head  also  denotes  sovereignty  (i  Cor.  xi  3). 
Covering  the  head,  and  cutting  off  the  hair,  were 
signs  of  mourning  and  tokens  of  distress,  which 
were  enhanced  by  throwing  ashes  on  the  head,  to- 

C':her  with  sackcloth  (Amos  viiu  10  ;  Job  i.  20  ; 
V.  xxl  5  ;  Deut.  xiv.  x  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  19 ; 
Esther  iv.  i)  ;  while  anointing  the  head  was  prac- 
tised on  festive  occasions,  and  considered  an  em- 
blem of  felicity  (Eccles.  ix.  8 ;  Ps.  xxiii  5  ;  Luke 
vil  46).  It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  head  (Matt 
V.  36).— J.  R.  B. 


or  sim- 


HEAD-DRESS.    [Turban  ;  Veil] 

HEART.  All  the  phrases,  more  or  less  meta- 
phorical, in  which  this  word  occurs,  are  rendered 
mtelligible,  without  detailed  examples,  when  ve 
are  told  that  the  heart  was,  among  the  Hebrews, 
regarded  poetically  not  only  as  the  seat  of  the  pas- 
sions and  emotions,  as  of  love,  pleasure,  and  grief, 
but  also  of  the  intellectual  faculties — the  min^  the 
understanding.  [Philosophy,  Biblicai.]  In  the 
original  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  the  English  and 
other  translations,  the  word  'heart,*  therefore, 
constantly  occurs  wheie  *mind'  is  to  be  under* 
stood,  and  would  be  used  by  a  modem  English 
writer.  We  say  modem,  because  the  ancient 
usage  of  the  English  word  *  heart'  was  more  con- 
formable than  the  present  to  that  of  the  Hebrews. 

HEARTH.  None  of  the  Hebrew  terms  trans- 
lated hearth  in  the  A.  V.  can  be  regarded  as  per- 
fectlv  synonymous  with  it  In  Gen.  xviii  6,  a 
single  word,  T^V  {hficpwplai,  LXX.),  stands  for 
the  *  cakes  upon  the  hearth*  of  the  A.  V.,  or  the 
*  subcineridos  panes*  of  the  Vulgate.    "TpUD,  in 

Ps.  cii.  3,  means  fiul  or  firewood  {lignum  aniens, 
sarmenta,  Gesenius  ;  ^&^tio9,  LXX.  ;  crrmium^ 
Vulg.) ;  the  plural  ^^D,  Is.   xxxiil  14,  is  reo- 

• 

dered  in  the  A.  V.  burnings ;  ardoribus,  Vnlg. ; 
incendium,  Gesenius  ;  *)^>3,  Zec^  xil  6,  with  the 

addition  of  fi^,  means  a  vessel  for  holding  burning 

coals;  elsewhere  a  lover,  Exod.  xxx.  18;  Lev 
viii.  II;  and  once  for  \ihe  pulpit  {scaffold,  AV.), 
used  by  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
2  Chron.  vi  13.  Another  word  translated  hcarA^ 
riK,  Jer.  xxxvl   22,  23  {icxipa^  LXX;  arula, 

Vulg.),  appears  to  mean  ajire-basket  or  chaing' 
dish,  such  as  is  still  common  in  the  East— J.  £.  K. 

HEATH,  Thomas,  a  learned  layman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  sometime  resident  at  Exeter, 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled — An  Essay  tcwtris 
a  new  English  version  of  the  Book  of  Job  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  a  commentary  and  some  ac- 
count of  his  Itfr,  hond.  1756,  4to.  This  version  of 
Job  is  in  prose,  and  on  the  whole  b  a  correct  and 
forcible  rendering  of  the  original  The  notes  are 
learned  and  discover  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject  The  author  be- 
lieves Job  to  have  been  a  real  person ;  but  the 
poem  he  thinks  was  written  long  subsequent  to 
Job's  decease,  and  by  a  person  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  a  future  state  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  These  and  cognate  matters 
are  discussed  with  special  reference  to  the  grrat 
controversy  of  the  time,  originating  in  the  view's 
promulgated  by  Bishop  Warburton  in  his  wwk 
on  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. — W.  J.  C. 

HEATH.     [Oror.] 

HEATHEN.    [Gentiles.] 

HEAVEN,  HEAVENS.  Definihons and Dh- 
tinctions.  —  The  ancient  Hebrews,  for  want  of  a 
single  term  like  the  K6o'/xof  and  the  Mundus  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  used  the  phrase  keaif^ 
and  earth  (as  in  Gen.  i,  i ;  Jer.  xxiiL  24 ;  and  Ads 
xvii.  24,  where  *  H.  and  Ei  =  '  the  world  and 
all  things  therein')  to  indicate  the  universt,  or  (as 
Barrow,  Sermons  on  the  Creed,  works  [Oxford  Ed.  I 
vol.  iv.  p,  556,  expresses  it)  *  those  two  regions, 
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superior  and  inferior,  into  which  the  whole  system 
of  things  is  divided,  together  with  all  the  beings 
that  do  reside  in  them,  or  do  belong  unto  them,  or 
are  comprehended  by  them'  (comp.  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  who,  on  art  L  ('Maker  of  H.  and  E.') 
adduces  the  Rabbinical  names  of  a  triple  division 
of  the  universe,  making  the  sea,  D^,  distinct  from 
the  31IS^,  1^  oUovfAdtnf,  Compare  also  the  Nicene 
Creed,  where  another  division  occurs  of  the  uni> 
verse  into  *  things  Tnsible and tnuisible,^)  Deducting 
from  this  aggregate  the  idea  expressed  by  '  earth' 
[Earth  ;  Geography],  we  get  a  residue  of  signi- 
fication which  exactly  embraces  '  heaven.*  Barrow 
(/.  r.)  well  defines  it  as  'all  the  superior  region  en- 
compassing the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  from  it  on 
all  sides  extendi  to  a  distance  inconceivably  vast 
and  spacious,  with  all  its  parts  and  furniture  and 
inhabitants — not  only  such  things  in  it  as  are  visible 
and  materia],  but  also  those  which  are  immaterial 
and  invisible  (Col.  i  i6).'  The  same  writer  (p. 
558,  with  whom  comp.  Grotius  and  Drusius  on 
2  Cor.  xii.  2)  ascribes  to  the  Jews  the  notion  that 
there  are  three  heavens  ;  *  Calum  nubiferum^  or  the 

*  Wetstein  (in  a  learned  note  on  2  Cor.  xiL  2) 
and  Eisenmenger  ( Entdedes  yudenthum,  vol.  i.  p. 
460)  state  the  Rabbinieai  opinion  as  asserting  seven 
heavens.  For  the  substance  of  Wetstein*s  note,  see 
Dr.  Stanley,  Corinthians,  1.  c  This  number  arises 
confessedly  from  the  mystic  value  of  the  numeral 
seven  ;  *  omnis  septenarius  dilectus  est  in  seculum — 
in  superis.'  According  to  Rabbi  Abia,  there  were 
six  ante-chambers,  as  it  were,  or  steps  to  the  seventh 
heaven,  which  was  the  *  TOfieTow  in  quo  Rex  habitat' 
— the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  Divine  King 
himself.  Comp.  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  vi  p. 
289,  and  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  636 ;  v.  p. 
692.  In  the  last  of  these  passages  the  prophet 
Zephaniah  b  mentioned,  aller  some  apocryphal 
tradition,  to  have  been  caught  up  into  *  the  fifth 
heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  angels,  in  a  glory 
sevenfold  greater  than  the  brightness  of  the  sun.' 
In  the  Rabbinical  point  of  view,  the  superb  throne 
of  King  Solomon,  with  the  six  steps  leading  up  to 
it,  was  a  symbol  of  the  highest  heaven  with  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal,  above  the  six  inferior  heavens 
(I  Kings  X.  18-20).  These  gradations  of  the  celes- 
tial regions  are  probably  meant  in  Amos  ix.  6, 
where,  however,  the  entire  creation  is  beautifully 
deM:ribed  by  *the  stories  [or  steps]  of  the  heaven,* 
for  the  empyreal  heaven ;  *  the  troop  [or  globular 
aggregate,  the  terra  fimta^  see  A  Lapide,  in  loc.  ] 
of  the  earth,*  and  *  the  waters  of  the  sea'  [including 
the  atmosphere,  whence  the  waters  are  '  poured  out 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth*].  As  for  the  three/old 
division  of  the  celestial  regions  mentioned  in  the 
text,  Meyer  thinks  it  to  be  a  fiction  of  the  learned 
Grotius,  on  the  ground  of  the  Rabbinical  seven 
heavens.  But  this  censure  is  premature  ;  for  (i)  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  this  hebdomadal  division  is 
as  old  as  St  Paul's  time ;  (2)  it  is  certain  that  the 
Rabbinical  doctors  are  not  unanimous  about  the 
number  seven.  Rabbi  Judah  (C^a^]^,  foL  12.  2, 
and  Aboth  Nathan,  37)  says  there  are  '  two  heavens,' 
after  Deut.  x.  14.  This  agrees  with  Grotius'  state- 
ment, if  we  combine  his  nubiferum  [JTp^]  and  astri- 
f^'Tum  [D^E^]  into  one  region  of  physical  heavens 
(as  indeed  Moses  does  himself  in  Gen.  i.  14,  15,  17, 
20),  and  reserve  his  anj^elifierum  for  the  D^DC^H  "^D&S^, 
*  the  heaven  of  heavens,'  the  supernal  region  of 
spiritual  beings,  Milton's  'Empyrean'  {P,  Z.  viL 


firmament ;  Calum  astriferum,  the  starry  heavens ; 
Calum  angeliferum,  or  '  the  heaven  of  heavens,' 
where  the  angels  reside,  'the  third  heaven'  of  St. 
PauL  This  same  notion  prevails  in  the  Fathers. 
Thus  SL  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Hexaem.  torn.  i.  p.  42) 
describes  the  first  of  these  heavens  as  the  limited 
space  of  the  denser  air  {jhv  Ipw  rwi  Traxvfiepearipov 
dipos),  within  which  range  the  clouds,  the  winds, 
and  the  birds ;  the  second  is  the  region  in  which 
wander  the  planets  and  the  stars  {iv  ^  W  xkasnfrai 
Twy  iunifMv  ^larropc^ovrw),  hence  aptly  called  by 
Hesychius  KaniffrpurfjJpov  rbroPt  locum  stelliferum; 
while  the  third  is  the  very  summit  of  the  visible  crea- 
tion {rh  otfp  dKpbrarw  roG  aUa^^ftroO  kSc/jlov),  St. 
Fatd^s  third  heaven,  higher  than  the  aerial  and 
stellar  world,  cognisable  [not  by  the  eye  but]  by  the 
mind  cdone  \i»  crQ.ciyj^  koX  votfrQ  ^Otrei  y€p6fJLeyot), 
which  Damascene  calls  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the 
pritne  heaven  beyond  all  others  (obpavbt  rod  o6pa»o0, 
6  wp&rot  oApopbs,  Orthod.  fiid.  hb.  ii.  c,  vi.  p.  83)  ; 
or,  according  to  St.  Basil  {In  yesaiam,  visione  ii. 
tom.  i.  p.  813),  the  throne  of  God  {^p6yos  Qeov),  and 
to  Justin  Martyr  {Quasi,  et  Resp.  ad  Grcecos,  adult, 
Qttcest.  p.  236),  the  house  and  throne  of  God  (olxof 
KoX  %f)bvoi  Tw  Qeov). 

Scripture  Passages  arranged  according  to  these 
Distinctions. — This  division  of  the  celestial  r^ions 
is  very  convenient  and  quite  Biblical.  I.  Under 
the  first  head  [coelum  nubiferum]  the  following 
phrases  naturally  fall— (/i)  *  Fowl,'  or  *  fowls  of 
the  heaven,  of  the  air ;'  see  Gen.  ii.  19  ;  vii.  3,  23  ; 
ix.  2 ;  Deut.  iv.  17  *  xxviiL  26 ;  i  Kings  xxi.  24 ; 
Tob  xiL  7  ;  xxviii.  21 ;  xxxv.  1 1 ;  Ps.  viil  8 ; 
Ixxix.  2;  civ.  12;  Jer.  vii.  33  et  passim;  Ezek. 
xxix.  5  et  passim  ;  E^n.  iL  38;  Hos.  ii.  18 ;  iv.  3  ; 
viL  12 ;  Zeph.  i.  3 ;  Mark  iv.  3  (rd  rctrtufh.  rod 
oOpoPov) ;  Luke  viiL  5 ;  ix.  58 ;  xiii.  19 ;  Acts  x. 
12  ;  xi.  6 — in  all  which  passages  the  same  original 
words  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Greek  Scrip- 
tures [D^Dfi^i  loots',  oOpopol]  are  with  equal  propriety 

rendered  indiffereiitly  *  air^  and  *  heaven^ — simi- 
larly, we  read  of  'the  bath  of  the  eagle  in  the 
air,''  Prov.  xxx.  19 ;  ot  *  the  eagles  o?  heaveft,* 
Lam.  iv.  19 ;  of  *  the  stork  of  the  heaven,''  Jer. 
viil  7  ;  and  of  'birds  of  heaven^  in  general,  Eccl. 
X.  20 ;  Jer.  iv.  25.  In  addition  to  these  zoological 
terms,  we  have  meteorological  facts  included  under 

sub  fin.)  See  Bp.  Pearson's  note.  On  the  Creed 
[ed.  Chevallier],  p.  91.  The  learned  note  of  De 
Wette  on  2  Corinthians  xii.  2,  is  also  worth  con- 
sulting. (3)  The  Taigum  on  2  Chron.  vi.  18  [as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Gill,  Comment.  2  Corinth.  L  c]  ex- 
pressly mentions  the  triple  distinction  of  supreme, 
middle,  and  lower  heavens.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  the  threefold  classification.  Thus, 
in  Tseror  Hammor,  fol.  I.  4.  and  3.  2,  3,  and  83.  2, 
three  worlds  are  mentioned.  The  doctors  of  the 
Cabbala  also  hold  the  opinion  of  three  worlds, 
Zohar,  Numb.  fol.  66.  3.  And  of  the  highest 
world  there  is  further  a  tripartite  division,  of  angels, 

D^3K7lDn  DT^y :  of  souls,  frtK'W  ;  and  of  spirits, 

•T: T  T; 

^3rmn  OT^y.     See  Buxtorf's  Lex.  Rabbin,  p.  1620, 

•  -  T  T 

who  refers  to  D.  Kimchi,  on  Psalm  xix.  9.  St. 
Paul,  besides  the  well-known  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  refers 
again,  only  less  pointedly,  to  a  plurality  of  heavens, 
as  in  Ephes.  iv.  la  See  Olshausen  [Ed.  Clark] 
on  the  former  passage. 
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the  same  original  words ;  e.  g.  {b)  *  The  dew  of 
heaven^  Gen.  xxvil  28,  39 ;  Deut  xxxiii.  28  ; 
Dan.  iv.  15  ei  passim ;  Hag.  I  10;  Zech.  viii. 
12  :  (r)  *  The  clouds  of  heaifen^  I  Kings  xviii.  45  ; 
Ps.  cxlvil  8 ;  Dan  viL  13  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  30 ;  xxvi 
64 ;  Mark  xiv.  62  :  (</)  The  frost  of  heaven^  Job 
xxxviii.  29  :  {e)  The  winds  of  heaven^  I  Kings  xviiL 
55  ;  Ps.  IxxviiL  26  ;  Dan.  viil  8  ;  xi.  4  ;  Zech.  ii. 
6 ;  vi.  5  [see  margin]  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  31  ;  Mark  xiii. 
27 :  (/")  The  rain  of  hecnten^  Gen.  viii.  2  ;  Deut  xL 
II ;  xxviiL  12 ;  Jer.  xiv.  22;  Acts  xiv.  17  [o«J/)or6S^€i' 
ieroi/f]  ;  James  v.  18 ;  Rev.  xviii.  6  :  {g)  Lightnings 
with  thunder^  Job  xxxvii.  3,  4;  Luke  xvii.  24. 
IL  (Coelum  astnferum).  The  vast  spaces  of  which 
astronomy  takes  cognizance  are  frequently  referred 
to  :  ex.  gr,  {a)  in  3je  phrase,  *  host  of  heaven,^  in 
Deut.  xvii.  3  ;  Jer.  viii.  2;  Matt  xxiv.  29  [duMl/ietf 
rdv  o6pap(a9\  ;  a  sense  which  is  obviously  not  to  be 
confounded  with  another  signification  of  the  same 
phrase,  as  in  Luke  ii.  13  [Angei,s]  :  {b)  Lights  of 
heaven^  Gen.  L  14,  15,  x6 ;  Ezek.  xxxiL  8  ;  {e) 
Stars  of  heaven f  Gen.  xxii.  17;  xxvL  4;  Exod. 
xxxii.  13  ;  Deut.  l  10 ;  x.  22  ;  xxviii  62  ;  Judg. 
V.  20 ;  Neh.  ix.  23  ;  Is.  xiii.  xo ;  Nahum  iil  10 ; 
Heb.  xL  1 2.*  IIL  (Coelum  angelifemm).  It 
would  exceed  our  limits  if  we  were  to  collect  the 
descriptive  phrases  which  Revelation  has  given  us 
of  Heaven  m  its  sublimest  sense  ;  we  content  our- 
selves with  indicating  one  or  two  of  the  most  ob- 
vious :  (a)  The  heaven  of  heavens,  Deut.  x.  14 ;  I 
Kings  viii.  27 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  6,  18 ;  Neh.  ix.  6 ; 
Ps.  cxv.  16 ;  cxlviii.  4  :  {b)  The  third  heartens,  2 
Cor.  xii.  2  :  {c)  The  high  and  lofty  [place\  Is.  xlvil 
15  :  {d)  The  highest.  Matt.  xxi.  9;  Mark  xi.  10; 
Luke  iL  14,  compared  with  Ps.  cxlviii.  i.  This 
heavenly  sublimity  was  graciously  brought  down  to 
Jewish  apprehensions  in  the  sacred  symbol  of  their 
Tabernacle  and  Temple,  which  they  reverenced 
(especially  in  the  adytum  of  *  the  Holy  of  Holies  *) 
as  *  the  place  where  God's  honour  dwelt  *  (Ps.  xxvi. 
8),  and  amidst  the  sculptured  types  of  His  celestial 
retinue,  in  the  cherubim  of  the  mercy-seat  (2  Kings 
xix.  15  ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  I  ;  Is.  xxxvii  i6).t 

Meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  the  Original,  i. 
The  by  far  most  frequent  designation  of  Heaven  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  D^DC^,  which  the  older 

lexicographers  [see  Cocceius,  Lex.  s.  v.]  regarded 

•  These  two  divisions  are  sometimes,  as  we  have 
said  in  the  previous  note,  regarded  as  one,  the 
physical  or  material  heavens,  in  opposition  to  the 
spiritual  region.  Poole,  in  synopsis  on  Gen.  i.,  has 
with  quaint  succinctness  and  propriety  indicated 
the  characteristics  of  the  physical  heavens,  in  respect 
of  their  three  classes  of  occupants,  thus,  *  tres  regio- 
nes,  ubi  aves,  ubi  nubes,  ubi  sidera.* 

t  Heaven,  as  the  eternal  rest  and  reversion  of 
the  saints  (Matt.  v.  12 ;  i  Pet.  1.  4,  and  many 
other  passages),  and  as  used  in  the  phrase  kingdom 
of  heaven — the  ultimate  development  of  the  state 
of  grace  and  salvation  to  the  blessed  company  of 
all  ^thful  people — ^we  do  not  propose  to  treat  of 
here  ;  the  beauty  and  glory  of  that  subject  is  too 
much  connected  with  practical  and  devotional 
theology  to  be  admitted  into  this  work  ;  for  the 
same  reason  we  must  refer  to  theological  treatises 
fo'  a  commentary  on  Christ's  glorious  *  Ascension 
into  Heaven  *  [the  Calum  Angelifetum  of  our  art.], 
and  *  Session'  thereon  His  mediatorial  throne  at 
God's  right  hand. 


as  the  dual,  but  which  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  have 
restored  to  the  dignity,  which  SL  Jerome  gave  it, 
of  the  plural  of  an  obsolete  noun,  ^DB^  &s  (D^ 

plur.  of  ^13  and  D^O  from  ^).    According  to  these 

recent  scholars  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  is 
height,  devotion  (Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  1453 ;  Fiirst, 
Hebr.  Wdrt.  il  467).  In  this  respect  of  its  essen- 
tial meaning  it  resembles  the  Greek  vif^vAti  [from 
the  radical  bp,  denoting  height];  Pott,  Etymd. 
Forsch.  L  123,  ed-  i.  Pott's  rendering  of  this 
root  6fi,  by  *  sidi  erhAen^  reminds  os  of  our  own 
beautiful  word  heaven^  which  thus  enters  into 
brotherhood  of  signification  with  the  grand  idea  of 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Greek.  Professor  Bos- 
worth  in  his  Anglo-Sax.  Diet,  uttder  the  Terb 
hebban,  to  raise  or  elevate,  gives  the  kindred  words 
of  the  whole  Teutonic  £unUy,  and  deduces  there- 
from the  noim  heofon  or  heofen,  in  the  sense  of 
heaven.  And  although  the  primary  notion  of  the 
I^tin  ctelum  (akin  to  KoCKot  and  our  hollow)  is  the 
less  sublime  one  of  a  covered  or  vaulted  space,  yet 
the  loftier  sense  of  elevation  has  prevailed,  both  in 
the  original  (see  White  and  Riddle,  s.  v.  Codum] 
and  in  the  derived  languages  (comp.  French  dd, 
and  the  English  word  ceiling). 

2.  Closely  allied  in  meaning,  though  uncon- 
nected in  origin,  with  DHDE^,  is  the  oft-recurring 
D^"tO.     This  word  is  never  Eiiglished  heaven,  bat 

*  heights,'  or  *  high  place,'  or  *  high  places.'  That 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  its  celestial  significa- 
tion (and  that  in  the  grandest  degree)  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Ps.  Ixviii.  18  [//ebr.  19] ;  xcin.  4 ;  «!.  »9 
[or  in  the  Hebr.  Bib.  20,  where  \^^  ttTBO  b 

equal  to  the  D^DBte  of  the  parallel  clause] ;  simi- 
larly. Job  xxxi  2  J  Is.  Ivii.  1$ ;  Jer.  xxv.  30.  Dr. 
Kalisch,  Genesis,  Introd.  p.  21,  says,  *  It  was  a 
common  belief  among  all  ancient  nations  that  at 
the  summit  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  or  on  the 
top  of  the  highest  mountain  of  the  earth,  which 
reacheswith  its  crest  into  heaven  .  .  .  the  gods  have 
their  palace  or  hall  of  assembly,'  and  he  instances 
the  'BAhyXoimxiAlbordsh,  thechief  abode  of  Onnuid, 
among  the  heights  of  the  Caucasus ;  and  the  Hindoo 
Meru;  and  the  Chinese  Kulkun  (or  Kaen-lun); 
and  the  Greek  Olympus  (and  Atlas);  and  the 
Arabian  Caf;  and  the  Parsee  Tinh.  He,  how- 
ever, while  strongly  and  indeed  most  properly 
censuring  the  identification  of  Mount  Mem  wnth 
Mount  Moriah  (which  had  hastily  been  conjectured 
from  *  the  accidental  resemblance  of  the  names ), 
deems  it  improbable  that  the  Israelites  should  haw 
entertained,  like  other  ancient  nations,  the  notion 
of  local  height  for  the  abode  of  Him  whose  *  glory 
the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain ','  and  this  he  supposes  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  notion  *  rests  essentially  on  polytheisUc  ideas- 
Surely  the  learned  commentator  is  preniature  m 
both  these  sUtements.  (i .)  No  such  improbabditv, 
in  fact,  unhappily,  can  be  predicated  0!  the  Israd- 
ites,  who  in  ancient  times  (notwithstanding  the 
divine  prohibitions)  exhibited  a  constant  tendency 
to  the  ritual  of  their  n^oa,   or   *  high  placa. 

Gesenius  makes  a  correcter  sUtement^  ^^ti^* 
says  {Nebr.  Lex.  by  Robinson,  p.  138],  •The  lit- 
brews,  like  most  other  ancient  natk>ns,  supposfu 
that  sacred  rites  performed  on  high  places  «J«« 
particulariy  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  Hence  tUey 
were  accustomed  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  mountains 
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and  hills,  both  to  idob  and  to  God  Himself,  I  Sam. 
ix.  12,  sq.  ;  I  ChrozL  xiii.  29,  s^,  ;  i  Kings  iii.  4 ; 
3  Kings  xil  2,  3 ;  Is.  Ixv.  7 ;  and  also  to  build 
there  ckapds^  /ofus,   tabemaclest  DlDBTl  ^ri3>   i 

Kings  xiii  32 ;  2  Kings  xvil  29 ;  with  their  priests 

and  other  ministexs  of  the  sacred  rites,  n^03n  ^ITOt 

I  Kings  xiL  32 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  32.  And  so 
tenacious  of  this  ancient  custom  were  not  only  the 
ten  tribes,  but  also  all  the  Jews,  that,  even  after 
the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  in  spite  of  the 
express  law  of  Deut.  xil,  they  continued  to  erect 
such  chapels  on  the  mountains  around  Jerusalem.* 
(2.)  Neither  from  the  character  of  Jehovah,  as  the 
God  of  Israel,  can  the  improbability  be  maintained, 
as  if  it  were  of  the  essence  of  polytheism  only  to 
localise  Deity  on  mountain  heights.  '  The  High 
and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity  whose  name 
is  Holy,'  in  the  proclamation  which  He  is  pleased  to 
make  of  His  own  style,  does  not  limit  His  abode 
to  celestial  sublimities  ;  in  one  of  the  finest  passages 
of  even  Isaiah*s  poetry,  God  claims  as  one  of  the 
stations  of  His  glory  the  shrine  of  *  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit'  (Is.  Ivil  15).  His  loftiest  attributes, 
therefore,  are  not  compromised,  nor  is  the  ampli- 
tude of  His  omnipresence  compressed,  by  an 
earthly  residence.  Accordingly,  the  same  Jehovah 
who  'walkethon/.^^^/^ii//ar^j,  nto3f  of  the  earth* 

(Amos  iv.  13) ;  who  *  treadeth  on  the  fastnesses^ 
lliDZU  of  the  sea'  (Job  ix.  8) ;  and  *  who  ascendeth 

above  the  heights^  rt03»  of  the  clouds,*  was  pleased 

to  consecrate  Zionas  His  dwelling-place  (Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
2),  and  His  rest  (Ps.  cxxxiL  13,  14).  Hence  we 
find  the  same  word,  DV)D,  which  is  often  descrip- 
tive of  the  sublimest  heaven,  used  of  Zion,  which 
Ezekiel  calls  *  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel,' 

Tinfe^  DV^P  ^\\  (xvil  23 ;  XX.  40 ;  xxxiv.  I4). 

•    •  • 

3.  ipV     This  word,  which  literally  meaning  a 

•wheely  admirably  expresses  rotatory  movement^  is 
actually  rendered  ^heaven*  in  A.  V.  of  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
1 8.     *  The  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the  heaven,' 

i)9^3  [LXX.  h  Tifi  rpoxf?;  Vulg.  In  rotd,]    Lu- 

ther's  version  agrees  with  A.  V.  /n  Himmel ;  and 
Dathe  renders  per  orbem^  which  is  ambiguous, 
being  as  expressive,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  globe 
of  the  earth  as  of  the  circle  of  heaven.  The  Tar- 
gnm  (in  Walton,  vol.  iii.)  on  the  passage,  gives 

Xb^/'JS  (m  rQta\  which  is  as  indeterminate  as  the 
original,  as  the  Syriac  seems  also  to  be.  De  Wette 
(and  after  him  Justus  Olshausen,  Die  Ps.  erkldrt^ 
1.  c  )  renders  the  phrase,  im  Wirbelwinde^  '  in  the 
whirlwind.'  Maurer,  who  disapproves  of  this 
rendering,  explains  the  phrase  rotans  se,  or  rotaba- 
tur^  *  rotated.'  But  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the 
versions,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  not 
without  good  reason  that  our  translators,  in  depart- 
ing from  the  previous  version  (see  Psalter,  in  loc,^ 
which  has,  '  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  heard 
round  about\  deliberately  rendered  the  passage 

///  the  heaven^  as  if  the  7373  were  the  correlative 

of  73ri,  both  being  poetic  words,  and  both  together 

ef^uailed  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  In  James  iii.  6, 
the  remarkable  phrase,  rhv  rpv^hw  ttjs  yepiaeus, 
the  course^  circuity  or  wheel  of  nature ^  is  akin  to  our 


vm.     The  Syriac  renders  the  rpvxhv  by  the  same 
word,  which  occurs  in  the  Psalm  as  the  equivalent 

of  ^7Bt  namely  I    it   '^  ,,.  (frr>m  the  Hebrew,  ^ejecta 

secunda  radicali ;'  Schaaf 's  Lex,  Syr. ;  and  of  the 
same  indefiniteness  of   signification).     That    the 

feneral  sense  ^heaven''  best  expresses  the  force  of 
's.  Ixxvii.  18,  is  rendered  probable,  moreover,  by 
the  description  which  Josephus  gives  {Antiq.  ii. 
16.  3)  of  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  host  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  subject  of  that  part  of  the  Psalm, 
*  Showers  of  rain  descended  from  heaven^  dr' 
odpcufov,  with  dreadful  thunders  and  lightning,  and 
flashes  of  fire ;  thunderbolts  were  darted  upon 
them,  nor  were  there  any  indications  of  God's 
wrath  upon  men  wanting  on  that  dark  and  dismal 
night.' 

4.  As  the  words  we  have  reviewed  indicate  the 
height  and  rotation  of  the  heavens,  so  the  two  we 
have  yet  to  examine  exhibit  another  characteristic 
of  equal  prominence,  the  Itreadth  and  expanse  of  the 
celestial  regions.     These  are  pnt^  (generally  used 

in  the  plural)  and  JTfn.     They  occur  together  in  Job 

xxxvii.  18  ;  *  Hast  thou  with  UvoispreadotU  (JTpTJ])) 

the  sky  or  expanse  of  heaven  f — (D'^pHE^,  where 

7  is  the  sign  of  the  objective).     We  must  examine 
them  separately.    The  root  pflK^  is  explained  by 

Gesenius  to  grind  to  powder^  and  then  to  expand  by 
rubbing  or  beating.     Meier  \IIebr.    JVurzel  w.  b., 

p.  446)  compares  it  with   the  Arabic  ^^.^,^9  lo 
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mahe fine,  to  attenuate  (whence  the  noun  /I^*^, 

a  thin  cloud).  With  him  agrees  FUrst  {Hebr,  w.  b. , 
"•  433)'  T^'C  Hebrew  subst.  is  therefore  well 
adapted  to  designate  the  skyey  region  of  heaven 
with  its  cloud-dust,  whether  line  or  dense.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  meaninc^  of  the  word  in  its  various 
passages  curiously  oscillates  between  sky  and  cloud. 
When  Moses,  in  Deut.  xxxiii  26,  lauds  Jehovah's 
'riding  in  His  excellence  on  the  sky  ;^  and  when  in 
2  Sam.  xxil  12,  and  repeated  in  Ps.  xviii.  11  (12), 
David  speaks  of  *  the  thick  clouds  of  the  skies  ;' 
when  Job,  xxxvii.  18,  asks,  *  Hast  thou  with  Him 
spreacf  out  the  sky  T  when  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
17(18),  speaks  of  '  the  skies  sending  out  a  sound,'  and 
the  prophet.  Is.  xlv.  8,  figuratively,  of  their  *  pour- 
ing down  righteousness  ;'  when  finally  Jeremiah, 
li.  9,  by  a  frequently  occurring  simile  [comp. 
Apoc  xviii.  5,  ^«coXoiv^i70-ar  airrriz  oX  Afiaprlcu  &XP*^ 
roO  odpavw],  describes  the  judgment  of  Babylon  as 
*  lifted  up  even  to  the  skies,*  in  every  instance  our 
word   D''pnE^  in  the  plural^  is  employed.     The 

same  word  in  the  same  form  is  translated  '  cloud/ 
in  Job  XXXV.  5  ;  xxxvi.  28 ;  xxxvii.  21  ;  xxxviii. 
37  ;  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  5  (6) ;  Ivii.  lo  (il)  ;  Ixviii.  34 
(35)  [nuurgin,  *  heavens']  ;  Ixxviii.  23  ;  in  Prov.  iiu 
20 ;  viil  28.  The  prevalent  sense  of  this  word, 
we  thus  see,  is  a  meteorological  one,  and  falls  under 
Our  first  head  of  coelum  nubiferum  :  its  connection 
with  the  other  two  heads  is  much  slighter.  It 
bears  probably  an  astronomical  sense  in  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
37   (30),  where   *the  faithful  witness  in  heaven' 

•  We  believe  the  only  occurrence  of  the  word 
in  the  singular  form  is  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6  (7),  and  37 

(38). 
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seems  to  be  in  apposition  to  the  sun  and  the  moon 
(Dellarmine,  in  loc.) ;  although  some  suppose  the 
expression  to  mean  the  ruindow,  *  the  witness'  of 
God's  covenant  with  Noah  ;  Gen.  ix.  13,  sg^.,  (see 
J.  Olhausen,  in  loc.)  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
instance  of  its  falling  under  the  class  coelum 
astriferum ;  nor  have  we  a  much  more  frequent 
reference  to  the  higher  sense  of  the  coelum  angeli- 
ferum,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6  containing  the  only  explicit 
allusion  to  this  sense  ;  unless,  with  Gesenius,  TAes, 
s.  v.f  we  refer  Ps.  Ixviii.  35  also  to  it  More  pro- 
bably in  Deut  xxxiil  26  (where  it  is  parallel  with 
D^DC^),  and  in  the  highly  poetical  passages  of  Is. 

xlv.  8  and  Ten  IL  9,  our  word  D^pnC^  may  be  best 

regarded  as  de^gnating  the  empvreal  heavens. 

5.  We  have  already  noticed  the  connection  be- 
tween D^pnC^  and  our  only  remaining  word  JTpl, 

from  their  being  associated  b^  the  sacred  writer  in 
the  same  sentence,  Job  xxxvii.  18  ;  it  tends  to  cor- 
roborate this  connection,  that  on  comparing  Gen. 
L  6  (and  seven  other  passages  in  the  same  chapter) 
with  Deut  xxxiii.  26,  we  find  jrjTI  of  the  former 

sentence,  and  D^pHC^  of  the  latter,  both  rendered 

by  the  LXX.  artpiw^  and  finnamentum  in  the 
Vulgate,  whence  the  word  ^firmafnenf  passed 
into  our  A.  V.  This  word  is  now  a  well-under- 
stood term  in  astronomy,  synonymous  with  sky  or 
else  the  general  heavens,  undivested  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  of  the  special  signification, 
which  it  bore  in  the  ancient  astronomy  [Firma- 
ment]. For  a  clear  exposition  of  all  the  Scripture 
passages  which  bear  on  the  subject,  we  may  refer 
the   reader  to   Professor    Dawson's   Arckaia   (or 

*  Studies  of  the  Cosmogony  and  Natural  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures'),  especially  chap,  viil  ; 
and  to  Dr.  M  *Caul  on  the  Mosaic  Record  of  CrecLtion^ 
in  '  Aids  to  Faith  ;'  (or,  what  is  substantially  the 
same  treatise  in  a  more  accessible  form,  his  Notes 
on  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis^  sec.  ix.,  pp.  32-44). 
We  must  be  content  here,  in  reference  to  our  term 
JTfn,  to  observe,  that,  when  we  r^ard  its  origin 

(from  the  root  y^,  to  spread  out  or  expand  by 

beating ;  Ges.  s.  v.  ;  Fuller,  Misc.  Sacr.  i  6 ; 
Fiirst,  H^.  fVi  B.  s.  \.),  and  its  connection  with, 
and  illustration  by,  such  words  as  D^^fltT  clottds^ 

and  the  verbs  HBO  (Is.  xlviiL  13,  *  My  right  hand 
hath  spread  mU  the  heavens')  and  HtD^  (Is.  xL  22, 

TT 

*  Who  stretcheth  oui  the  heavens  like  a  curtain* 
[literally,  like fineness\  *  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a 
tent),  we  are  astonished  at  the  attempt  to  control* 

*  We  extract  the  following  from  a  scienti^c 
writer  of  the  present  time,  whose  work  is  an  able 
protest  against  the  hasty  assumptions  of  the  mo- 
dem critical  school : — *  In  Is.  xL  22j  it  is  said 
of  God,  that  *it  is  He  that  stretcheth  out  the 
heavens  like  a  curtain ;'  and  on  this  passage  an 
accomplished  Hebrew  scholar  remarks  :  *  The  He- 
brew word  here  used  for  curtain  means  something 
trernulouSj  and  as  Gesenius  gives  it,  a  curtain 
hangings  so  called  from  its  tremulous  motion.* 
This  is  a  most  apt  illustration  of  what  modem 
physical  inquirers  conceive  to  be  the  undulatory 
motion  of  the  ether.  It  is  not  a  movement  of  trans- 
lation, but  simply  a  wave-like  agitation,  without 
any  bodily  transportation  of  material     It  is  fre- 


the  meaning  of  an  intellispble  term,  which  fits  in 
easily  and  consistently  wim  the  nature  of  things, 
by  a  few  poetical  metaphors,  which  are  themselves 
capable  of  a  consistent  sense  when  held  subordi- 
nate to  the  plainer  passages  of  prose. 

The  Physics  of  the  Bible. — A  few  general  re- 
marks on  this  subject  in  reference  to  recent 
speculations  will  suitably  conclude  this  article. 
Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  critics  to  in- 
terpret the  statements  of  Scripture  on  physical 
facts  by  the  wron^  theories,  ana  the  national  and 
temporary  prejudices  of  antiquity,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  on  a  deeper  examination  of  the  sacred 
text,  these  statements  will  be  found  to  comport, 
with  admirable  precision,  with  the  profoundest 
scientific  conceptions  of  modem  times.  A  thoii^ht- 
ful  writer  has  very  lately  said  with  much  force  and 
propriety:  'These  utterances  [on  physical  facts 
contained  in  the  Bible]  are  in  the  mode  of  a  per- 
sonal consciousness  that  is  older  than  the  material 
framework  of  the  creation ;  thev  sound  like  the 
Creator's  recollections  of  an  etermty  past  I  If  they 
contain  no  definite  anticipations  of  the  results  c^ 
modem  science,  they  ate  marveUously  exempt  frmn 
any  approxitnate  error  akin  to  the  misapprehen' 
sums  of  later  times.  It  is  as  if  He  who  framed  the 
world  out  of  nothing  would  speak  of  His  own  work 
to  a  certain  limit,  and  not  beyond  it ;  the  truth  is 
uttered,  but  not  the  whole  trath*  (Isaac  Taylor  on 
the  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry^  p.  146).  When 
the  word  Ir^,  in  addition  to  the  sense  of  expan- 
sion^ which  is  so  applicable  to  the  aerial  and 
etherial  spaces  which  surround  the  earth,  and 
stretch  away  to  the  abysses  beyond,  has  the  idea 
o{  firmness  assigned  to  it  (in  the  LXX.  ffr^pi^fta^ 
and  Vulg.  firmament)  ^  nothing  in  fact  could  better 
suit  the  requirement  of  the  case  than  this  combina* 
tion  oi  stability  and  expansion,  (i)  If  we  regard 
only  the  atmospheric  firmament,  and  contemphue 
the  enormous  quantity  of  water  which  is  suspended 
over  the  earth — ^how  enormous  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  the  waters  of  all  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  sea,  are  but  a  part  of  the  overflowings 
of  the  vast  atmospheric  reservoir — ^we,  instead  of 
wasting  ingenuity  in  trying  to  construct  a  solid 
vault  out  of  the  Hebrew  phrases,  would  be  more 
congenially  furthering  the  interests  of  true  criti- 
cism, if  we  patiently  looked  out  for  opportunities 
of  adapting  these  phrases  to  the  meteorological 
facts  which  reveal  the  need  of  a  firmamtnt^  un- 
solid,  indeed,  but  yet  stable,  in  whidi  the  Alm^ty 
may  '  separate  the  watets  which  are  above  the  fir> 
mament  from  the  waters  below  the  firmamoit/ 
and  so  defend  us  from  an  outburst  of  the  aqueous 
element,  which  would  reduce  our  earth  to  its 
primeval  chaos.  'When  we  see  a  cloud  reserve 
itself  into  rain,  and  pour  out  thousands  of  gallons 
of  water,  we  cannot  comprehend  how  it  can  Boat 
in  the  atmosphere*  (Ksemtz,  Course  of  Meteorology^, 
but  we  can  appreciate  the  beautiful  provision  of 
that  l^pn,  in  which  'God  bindeth  up  the  waters  in 

His  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under 
them*  (Job.  xxvi  8).  Is.  Vossius  long  ago  rightly 
caught   this  idea  by  explaining  the  LXX.  ort* 

quently  likened  to  the  waving  or  tremulous  motion 
of  a  shaken  table-cloth  or  sheet — ^but  the  forc^u^g 
comparison  [of  the  prophet]  is  far  better*  (P?&fes- 
sor  Young,  Science  ducidatit'e  of  Scripture  and  not 
antagonistic  to  it^  pp.  76,  77). 
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pdijfUL,  by  ^fidlcinufUum^  aut  firmamentum ;'  the 
cloud  S3rstem  being,  as  he  says,  (h€  prop  for 
maintaining  and  upholding  the  moisture  of  the 
firmament — '  nubes  per  hoc  fuldmentum  [ITp^]  in- 
teiligendae  sunt  tanquam  fulcra,  vehicula  et  arepedih 
fuLTa*  humorum'  {Auctar.  Castig,  ad  Scriptt,  tU 
yElat,  Mundi,  p.  15).  (2)  If  we  extend  our  view 
be3rond  the  atmospheric  to  the  sidereal  firmament, 
we  again  reouire  the  same  combination  of  expan- 
sioH  andstaoiliiy  as  before.  '  The  close  of  cent 
xviiL,'  says  Humboldt,  'through  the  new  paths 
opened  to  the  investigation  of  astronomical  truths 
by  the  improvement  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus, 
has  the  merit  of  havin?  demonstrated  '  the  stability 
of  the  planetary  systfffp  {Cosmos  iiL  451,  4J2).  A 
thoughtful  reader,  who  peruses  Humboldt  s  state- 
ment of  *  the  principal  elements  of  this  stability ^^ 
will  not  be  at  a  moment's  loss  to  detect  in  these 
profound  discoveries  of  modem  science  a  much 
more  congruous  idea  of  the  *' firmament^  or 
strength  of  the  V^p^,  than  in  the  cosmological 

dreams  of  solid  heavens  and  crystalline  vaults. 
(3)  A  third  illustration  of  the  suitableness  of  the 
word  firmament  is  well  supplied  by  Professor 
Young : — *  The  term  is  not  so  inappropriate  as 
objectors  have  imagined.  If  there  be  any  one 
thing  in  the  whole  of  material  creation  which  is 
permanent  in  ^xX^xaXxon^  firmly  and  immovably  con- 
tinuing ever  in  the  same  place,  that  thing  is  the 
ethereal  fluid  to  which  the  term  is  applied.  What 
we  call  its  motion  is  mere  vibratory  agitation,  with- 
out any  bodily  translation  of  material  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose,  from  any  thing 
that  science  makes  known  respecting  it,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  ether  in  which  all  the  heavenly 
luminaries  are  placed — the  firmament — ^has  ever 
stirred  from  the  position  in  which  the  Creator  at 
first  placed  it.  Look,  too,  at  the  most  ordinary 
phenomena  of  light.  It  is  never  blown  about  by 
the  winds,  or  in  die  least  agitated  by  atmospheric 
commotions ;  for  in  the  most  violent  storm  we  see 
the  shadow  of  an  unmoving  object  remaining  itself 
still  unmoved.  Light  pursues  its  course  unanected 
by  these  surrounding  disturbances,  and  what  would 
prostrate  even  the  nrmest  oak  cannot  so  much  as 
bend  aside  the  slenderest  sunbeam  {Scietue  etuci^ 
dative  of  Scripture,  pp.  100,  lox).  Surely  no 
word  could  more  happily  express  such  subtle  fixity 
as  TP^  ff  while  the  versions  ar€p4<ofta  and  firma- 

men/um  are  onlv  defective  in  the  idea  of  expansion, 
not  erroneous  m  their  idea  of  firmness  and  sta- 
bility.'t 

•  Dr  M'Caul  {Aids  to  Faith,  p.  225  ;  Notes  on 
Genesis  i.,  p.  3S),  to  the  same  purport  remarks : 
*Stereoma  was  chosen  not  to  express  something  it- 
self solid,  but  something  which  strengthened,  or 
made  firm,  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  took  the 
word  in  the  transitive  sense,  hke  Sc^alufiCL,  diffXtafia, 
wX-ifpufUL,  etc  ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  Vulgate 
ha.yingfirmamentum,  which  form  of  word  signifies 
someuiing  that  makes  firm,  Uke  ornamentum,  ali- 
mentum,  monumentum,  etc.  In  this  sense  stere- 
oma  is  elsewhere  used  by  the  LXX.  as  in  Ezek. 
xiiL  5  ;  Esther  ix.  29 ;  Ps.  xvii.  3.' 

i*  For  another  instance  of  the  applicability  of  a 
large  Scripture  phrase  to  a  very  high  scientific 
theory  of  modem  times,  see  Dr.  Whewell*s  Theory 
of  the  Solar  System.  His  opinion,  that  the  re- 
moter planets  are  '  spheres  of  water  and  of  aque- 


Poetical  Descriptions  of  Physical  Facts. — We 
have  already  censured  that  quality  in  the  new 
criticism  which  sets  a  literal  construction  on  a 
passage  of  poetry,  and  on  that  ground  condemns 
Its  statement  as  erroneous.  We  will  take  a  pro- 
minent instance  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
absurdity  of  the  practice.  In  Job.  xxxviL  18, 
Elihu  asks :  *  Hast  thou  with  Htm  spread  out  the 
sky  which  is  strong  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass  f' 
This,  it  is  contended,  supports  the  theory  of  a  solid 
firmament.*  But  this  is  to  destroy  the  difference 
between  the  simplicity  of  prose  and  the  metaphor 
of  poetry.  How  much  truer  to  common  sense, 
the  basis  of  sound  criticism,  was  Luther*s  view, 
when  he  interpreted  the  metallic  firmness  of  the 
sky  here  *  to  have  res|^ct  not  to  the  material  but 
to  the  divine  word,  which  can  make  the  softest 
thing  in  nature  into  the  strongest  and  the  firmest' 
{On  Genesis  L  6).  Luther's  comment  is  the  more 
reasonable,  because  the  word  sky  is  Q^pnt^»  which 

we  have  seen  signifies  clouds.  Now  no  one  who 
has  carefully  watched  the  clouds,  will  wonder  at 
Elihu's  description — for  the  fantastic  grandeur  of 
these  skyey  prodigies  has  inspired  still  more  strik- 
ing exaggerations  of  poetic  fancy.  It  would  be 
easy  to  illustrate  this  by  quotations  from  the  poets 
and  descriptive  writers  even  of  recent  times,  whose 
works  abound  in  gorgeous  pictures  of  massive 
cloudland  and  solid  heavens,  which  all  feel  must 
not  critically  be  constraed  as  representing  literal 
but  phenomenal  facts.  We  see  that  such  descrip- 
tions coexist  side  by  side  with  rigorous  science, 
without  giving  or  receiving  injury  or  discredit ;  that 
therefore  the  Hebrew  poetry  when  indulging  in 
highly-wrought  but  yet  perfectly  imaginable  ex- 
pressions, cannot,  according  to  the  rules  of  rea- 
sonable interpretation,  be  deemed  incompatible 
with  true  and  unexaggerated  science,  any  more  than 
the  fancy  flights  of  modem  poetry,  when  depicting 
natural  phenomena  in  their  fantastic  phases,  can  be 
legitimately  held  to  be,  in  any  critical  sense,  con- 

ous  vapour,*  has  been  conjecturally  applied  by  Dr. 
M'Caul  to  Moses'  statement  about  the  waters  above 
the  firmament.  ...  In  this  he  follows  F.  Von 
Meyer,  Drs.  Kurtz  {Bible  and  Astronomy)  and  De- 
litsch.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 
Holy  Scripture  is  often  in  advance  of  science,  never 
behind  it  {Aids  to  Faith,  p.  229  ;  Notes  on  Gen.  i. 

P-  43)- 

•  Gesenius,  Knobel,  and  others,  refer,  in  illustra- 
tion, to  Homer's  epithets  of  the  sky  or  heavens. 
His  o^peu^f  is  iron  {a^pew,  Odyss.  xv.  329)  and 
copper  (x<£X«reos,  Iliad,  xvii.  425  ;  toXj/x**-^*®**  ^^' 
iii.  2).  These  descriptions,  like  those  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, must  be  taken  as  the  fanciful  license  of 
poetry,  and  certainly  not  as  philosophic  guesses ;  as- 
tronomical theories  of  the  solid  heavens,  etc,  were 
long  posterior  to  Homer.  Dr.  Kalisch  strangely 
enough  construes  the  Homeric  epithets  literally  ! 
and  accordingly  will  not  admit  them  as  illustrative 
of  the  Hebrew  phrases  {Genesis  Introd.  p.  20).  In 
this  he  is  surely  uncritical.  The  fact  is,  that  both 
in  the  Homeric  and  Scripture  passages  you  have 
the  phenomenal  painting  of  poetical  fancy,  which 
does  not  wait  for  the  restraints  and  precision  of 
philosophy  and  science.  Carlyle  does  not  hesitate 
to  apply  the  epithet  *  copper"*  to  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven (comp.  Gladstone's  Homer  and  the  Ifomerie 
Age,  vol.  lii.  pp.  483,  495,  499). 
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tradictory  to  the  declarations  of  the  most  advanced 
modem  philosophy. 

We  have  omitted,  while  treating  of  the  original 
words  for  heaven^  to  adopt  the  usual  practice  of 
giving  in  every  case  the  equivalents  in  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulgate,  The  extreme  variations  would 
have  greatly  increased  our  labour,  without  com- 
mensurate advantage,  as  one  instance  will  at  once 
shew;  the  noun  pn^  (see  above,  4)  is  rendered 

twice  in  the  Sept.  by  d^p,  eight  times  by  w^Aiy, 
four  times  by  ih?^oj,  once  by  oi>pa»b%y  once  by 
ffTepiuifia,  and  once  by  (Ltrrpoir  (besides  twice  bv 
^oTi^,  and  once  by  iroXa/w/Mt,  in  passages  which 
hardlv  fall  under  the  subject  of  our  article) ; 
Aquiia.  rendered  this  word  by  dij/),  and  Symmachus 
by  cU^/K  The  Vulgate  is  much  more  uniform ; 
fifteen  times  it  has  translated  the  word  nubes, 
twice  athera^  and  as  often  calas,  and  once  (Is.  xl. 
15)  pulvis.     The  extremely  frequent  word  D^DB' 

and  the  N.  T.  o^pav6{,  obpaifoL  are  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected) rendered  commonly,  if  not  always,  by ca/um, 
and  pi.  cali^'Orupty-os^  in  the  Vulg.  [and  o&pap6t, 
(not  often  aOpoFot  plur,)  in  the  O.  T.  by  LXX.] — 
P.  H. 

HEBER,  properly 'Eber  (^ajf,  ofu  of  the  other 

• 

side ;  Sept.  *E/9«/>  and  "E/Sf/)),  son  of  Salah,  who 
became  the  father  of  Peleg  at  the  age  of  34  years, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  464  (Gen.  x.  24 ;  xi.  14 ;  i 
Chron.  i.  25).  His  name  occurs  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Luke  iiL  35),  where  it  is  written  "^^ep. 
Though  simply  mentioned  in  the  line  of  descent, 
there  is  a  degree  of  interest  connected  with  him 
from  the  notion,  which  the  Jews  themselves  enter- 
tain, that  the  name  of  Hebrews,  applied  to  them, 
was  derived  from  this  recorded  ancestor  of  Abra- 
ham.   [Hebbew.] 

HEBER  Cinn ;  SepL  Xo^^p),  a  descendant  of 

Hobab,  son  of  Jethro,  and  brother  of  the  wife  of 
Moses.  His  wife  was  the  Jael  who  slew  Sisera, 
and  he  is  called  Heber  the  Kenite  (Judg.  iv.  11, 
17  ;  v.  24),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  name  for 
the  whole  family  (Judg.  L  16).  Heber  appears  to 
have  lived  sepamte  from  the  rest  of  the  Kenites, 
leading  a  patriarchal  life,  amid  his  tents  and  flocks. 
He  must  have  been  a  person  of  some  consequence, 
from  its  being  stated  that  there  was  peace  between 
the  house  of  Heber  and  the  powerful  king  Jabin. 
At  the  time  the  history  brmgs  him  under  our 
notice  his  camp  was  in  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  near 
Kedesh  in  NaphtalL    (Jael  ;  Kenites.] 

[Five  other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
in  the  O.  T.,  viz.,  A  grandson  of  Aslier  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17  ;  Num.  xxvi.  45  ;  x  Chron.  vil  31,  Xo/36/>  and 
Xo/9^/));  one  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (i  Chron.  iv.  18, 
'A^^^)  ;  one  of  the  children  of  Gad  (v.  13,  'fli8i>«) ; 
a  Benjamite  (viii.  17,  ^Afidp) ;  another  Benjamite 
(viil  22,  '0/3i)8).] 

HEBREW  (nay,  •E/S/wrof),  a  designation  of 

the  people  of  Israel,  used  first  of  their  progenitor 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13  ;  LXX.  t<?  rtpdrfj).  This 
name  is  never  in  Scripture  applied  to  the  Israelites 
except  when  the  speaker  is  a  foreigner  (Gen.  xxxix. 
14,  17  ;  xlL  12  ;  Exod.  i.  16 ;  il  6 ;  i  Sam.  iv. 
6,  9,  etc.),  or  when  Israelites  speak  of  themselves 
to  one  of  another  nation  (Gen.  xl.  15  ;  Exod.  i  19 ; 
Jonah  i.  9,  etc),  or  when  they  are  contrasted  with 
other  peoples  (Gen.  xliii.  32;  Exod.  I  3i  7,  15  ; 


Deut  XV.  12  ;  I  Sam.  xiiL  3,  7).*  By  the  Greek 
and  LaUn  writers  this  is  the  name  by  which  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  are  designated  when  they  are 
not  called  Jews  (Pausan.  v.  5,  2  ;  vi  24,  6  ;  PluL 
Sympos,  iv.  6,  i  ;  Tacit  HisL  v.  i) ;  and  Jose* 
phus,  who  affects  classical  peculiarities,  constantly 
uses  it.  On  these  facts  two  opposing  hypotheses 
have  been  raised ;  the  one  that  Israelite  or  Jew 
was  the  name  by  which  the  nation  designated  itself 
(just  as  the  Welsh  call  themselves  Cymry^  though 
in  speaking  of  themselves  to  a  Saxon  they  would 
probably  use  the  name  Welsh);  the  other  is  that 
'  Hebrew*  is  a  national  name,  merely  indicative  of 
the  people  as  a  people,  while  Israelite  is  a  sacred 
or  religious  name  appropriate  to  them  as  the 
chosen  people  of  God.  This  latter  opinion  Gese- 
nius  dismisses  as  *  without  foundation'  (Lexicon  by 
Robinson,  s.v.) ;  but  it  has  received  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  Ewald  {Ausjuhrl,  Lehrb*  derHeb,  Spr,^ 
p.  18,  5th  ed.) 

According  to  the  sacred  writer,  ^*0y,  Hebrew^  is 
a  derivative  from  H^y,  *Eber,  the  ancestor  of  Abra- 
ham ;  at  least  the  same  persons  who  are  called 
Hebrews  are  called  nny  ^33  ffney  ^Eber^  sons  ot 
*Eber  (Gen.  x.  21) ;  and  13^  ^Eber  (Num.  xxiv. 
24) ;  and  this  is  tantamount  to  a  derivation  of  the 
name  Hebrew  from  *Eber.  In  support  of  this,  it 
may  be  urged  that  ^ay  is  the  proper  form  which 
a  patronymic  from  *)ay  would  assume  ;  according 
to  the  analogy  of  ^HKID,  a  Moabitc,  ^Xl  a  JDaniU^ 

^n^3  a  Calebite,  etc.  (Hiller,  Onomast.  Sac.  c  xiv., 
p.  231  ff.)  What  adds  much  force  to  this  argu* 
ment  is  the  evident  antithesis  in  Gen.  xiv.  13,  be- 
tween noyn  Qnnn  and  no^n  tarxaO  ;  the  former 
of  these  is  as  evidentlv  a  patronymic  as  the  latter. 
The  objections  to  this  etymology  are  of  little 
weight  Theodoret  (QtuEst.  in  Gen.  61)  urges 
against  it  that  the  Hebrews  were  not  the  only  de- 
scendants of 'Eber,  and,  therefore,  could  not  appn>- 
priate  his  name ;  and  the  objection  has  been  often 
repeated.  To  meet  it  recourse  has  been  had  to  the 
suggestion,  first  adduced,  we  believe,  by  Ibn  Elzra 
(Comment,  aei  Jon.  L  9)  that  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  retained  the  name  Hebrew  from  'Eber, 
because  they  alone  of  his  descendants  retained  the 
faith  which  he  held.  This  may  be  ;  but  we  are 
hardly  entitled  to  assume  it  in  order  to  account  for 
the  fact  before  us.  It  is  better  to  throw  the  onus 
probandi  on  the  objector,  and  to  demand  of  him, 
in  our  ignorance  of  what>  determined  the  use  of 
such  patronymics  in  one  line  of  descent  and  not  in 
others,  that  he  should  show  cause  why  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Abraham  might  have  a  good  and  suflfi- 
cient  reason  for  wishing  to  perpetuate  the  menx>ry 
of  his  descent  from  'Eber,  which  did  not  apply  to  the 
other  descendants  of  that  patriarch.  Why  m^t  not 
one  race  of  the  descendants  of  *Eber  call  them- 
selves by  pre-eminence  sons  of  'Eber,  just  as  one 
race  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  called  them- 
selves by  pre-eminence  sons  of  Abraham.  But 
'Eber,  it  is  objected,  is  a  name  of  no  note  in  the  his- 
tory ;  we  know  nothing  of  him  to  entitle  him  to  be 
selected  as  the  person  ailer  whom  a  people  should 
call  themselves.  But  is  our  ^orance  to  be  the 
measure  of  the  knowledge  of  Abraham  and  hi^ 

*  The  only  apparent  exception  is  Jer.  xxxiv.  9 ; 
but  here  there  is  probably  such  an  implied  con- 
trast between  the  Jews  and  other  peoples  as  would 
bring  the  usage  under  the  last  case. 
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descendants  on  such  a  point  t  Because  we  know 
nothing  to  distinguish  'Eber,  does  it  follow  that 
ik^  knew  nothing  f  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  reflect  a  glory  on  his 
father  Shem^  whose  highest  designation  is  *the 
father  of  all  the  children  of  *£her'  (Gen.  x.  21); 
and  certain  it  is  that  his  name  lingered  for  many 
generations  in  the  region  where  he  resided,  for  it 
was  as  "Eber'  that  the  Mesopotamian  prophet 
knew  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  and  spoke  of  them 
when  they  first  made  their  appearance  in  warlike 
force  on  the  borders  of  the  promised  land  (Num. 
xxiv.  24).  These  considerations  raise  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  objection,  to  say  the  least 
Those  who  reject  the  derivation  of  Hebrew  from 
'Eber,  prefer  tracing  ^3^  to  the  verb  "UP,  tc  pass 

ffver^  or  the  noun  1^,  the  re^n  or  country  he- 

vend.  By  those  who  favour  the  former  etymology, 
•  Hebrew*  is  r^arded  as  equivalent  to  *  the  man 
who  passed  over  ;'  by  those  who  favour  the  latter, 
it  is  taken  to  mean  *  the  man  from  the  r^on  be- 
yond ; '  and  under  both  suppositions  it  is  held  to 
be  applied  by  the  Canaanites  to  Abraham  as  having 
crossed  the  Euphrates  or  come  from  the  region 
beyond  the  Euphrates  to  Canaan.  Of  these  ety- 
mologies the  former  is  now  generally  abandoned ; 
it  is  felt  that  the  supposition  that  the  crossing  of  the 
Euphrates  was  such  an  unparalleled  achievement 
as  to  fix  on  him  who  accomplished  it  a  name  that 
should  descend  to  his  posterity,  and  become  a  na- 
tional appellation,  is  somewhat  too  violent  to  be 
maintained  ;  and  besides,  as  the  verb  *13P  signifies, 
to  pass  from  this  side  to  that^  not  from  that  side  to 
/Ai>,  it  would  not  be  the  term  applied  by  the  people 
of  Canaan  to  designate  the  act  of  one  who  had 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates  to 
them.  The  other  etymology  has  more  in  its 
favour.  It  is  that  sanctioned  by  the  Greek  trans- 
lators (LXX.  6  irfpdriys,  Aq.  Ttpat-n^i) ;  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  phrase  *)n3n  *^pyf 

which  was  employed  to  designate  the  r^on  beyond 
the  Euphrates  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  3 ;  2  Sam.  x.  16 ; 
I  Chron.  xix.  10) ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Abraham,  coming  among  the  Canaanites  from 
t>eyond  the  Euphrates,  might  be  designated  by 
them  'the  man  from  the  region  beyond,'  just  as 
we  might  call  an  American  '  a  transatlantic'  But 
though  Bleek  very  confidently  pronounces  this 
view  'ohne  zweifel  das  richtige'  {Einleit,  ins  A, 
7^,  p.  72),  it  is  open  to  some  serious,  we  think 
fatal  objections. 

I.  There  is  no  instance  of  *)3y  by  itself  denoting 
the  region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  or  any  other 
river;  the  phrase  invariably  used  is  irUH  13^.* 
2.  If  niiy  was  the  proper  designation  of  those 
who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  we 
should  find  that  name  applied  to  such  as  continued 

•  Rosenmiiller,  following  Hyde  {Histor.  Relig. 
Vet.  Pers.y  p.  51),  seeks  to  supply  this  deside- 
rated instance  by  taking  *)3y  as  epexegetical  of 
"HCV  in  Num.  xxiv.  24  ==  *  afRigant  Assyriam  et 
totam  transfluvialem  regionem.'  But  the  learned 
writer  has  in  his  zeal  overlooked  the  second  Ijy, 
which  quite  precludes  his  exegesis.  Knobel  avoids 
this  error  by  simply  taking  ^ItJV  =  Assyria,  and 
"*3y  =  Mesopotamia ;  but  in  this  case  it  Is  the 
proper  name  *13y,  ^Eber,  and  not  the  preposition 
^yjf,  trans,  which  is  in  question. 


to  dwell  there,  not  to  a  race  descended  from  one 
who  had  left  that  region  never  to  return.  3. 
Though  Abraham,  as  having  been  originally  a 
transnuvian,  might  be  so  called  by  the  Canaanites, 
it  is  improbable  that  they  should  have  extended  this 
name  to  his  posterity,  to  whom  it  in  no  sense  ap- 
plied. No  one  would  think  of  continuing  the  term 
*  transatlantic '  to  persons  bom  in  Britain,  on  the 
ground  that  a  remote  ancestor  had  come  from 
across  the  Atlantic  to  settle  in  this  country  ?  As 
to  the  sanction  which  this  etymology  derives  from 
the  LXX.,  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  that 
when  we  remember  how  often  these  translators 
have  erred  in  this  way ;  and  also  that  they  have 
given  ifipalovt  as  the  rendering  of  "l3y  ^J3  in  Num. 
xxiv.  24 ;  *  Plus  vice  simplici  hallucinati  sunt  in- 
terpretes  Grseci  eorum  ut  nobis  standum  caden- 
dumve  non  sit  autoritate'  (Carpzov,  Crit,  Sac, 
V,  71,  p.  171).  We  may  add  that  the  authority  of 
the  LXX.  and  Aquila  on  such  a  point  is  urged  with 
a  bad  grace  by  those  who  treat  with  contempt  the 
etyniologies  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  resting  on  mere 
Jewish  tradition  ;  if  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  time 
of  Moses  is  subject  to  suspicion,  d  fortiori  is  one  of 
the  age  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  of  Alexandrian  origin. 
Ewald  pronounces  this  derivation  '  quite  uncertain' 
(ganz  unsicher). 

Parkhurst,  whose  works  present  occasionally 
suggestions  worth  consideration,  has  advanced  the 
opmion  that  ^3y  is  a  derivation  from  the  verb 
*^Iiy  in  the  sense  of  passing  through^  or  from  place 
to  place  (comp.  Gen.  xviil  5  ;  Exod.  xxxii.  27 ; 
Ezek.  XXXV.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  10,  etc. ) ;  so  that 
its  meaning  would  be  a  sojourner,  ox  passer thfough^ 
as  distinct  from  a  settler  in  the  land.  This  un- 
doubtedly exactly  describes  the  condition  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  immediate  descendants,  and  might 
very  naturally  be  assumed  by  them  as  a  designa- 
tion ;  for,  as  the  apostle  says,  *  they  confessed  they 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth'  (Heb.  xi. 
13).  In  this  case  the  statement  in  Gen.  x.  21, 
Num.  xxiv.  24,  must  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  posterity  of  'Eber  generally,  and  not  to  the 
Hebrews  specially  or  exclusively.  The  most  serious 
objection  to  Parkhurst's  suggestion  arises  from  the 
form  of  the  word  ^3y.  A  word  from  12y,  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  transitory  or  one  passing 
through,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  form  "l^lj;, 

or  nay. 

On  the  whole  the  derivation  of  ^Ibri  (Hebrew) 
from  ^Eber  seems  to  have  most  in  its  favour  and 
least  against  it.  (See  on  this  side  Augustin,  de  Civit, 
Dei,  VI.  II  ;  Buxtorf,  Diss,  iii.  p.  27  ;  Bochart, 
Phaleg,  ii.  14 ;  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil. ,  p.  4 ; 
Leusden,  Phil,  Heb,  Diss.  xxi. ;  Morinus,  de 
Ling,  Primar.  p.  64;  Pfeiffer,  Diff.  Script.  Locc, 
0pp.  p.  49 ;  Carpzov,  Crit,  Sac.  p.  165  ;  Hezel, 
Gesch,  der  Hehr,  Spr.,  sec.  4 ;  Ewald,  Ansfiihr, 
Lehrbuch,  d.  Heb.  Gram.,  p.  19,  5th  edit.  ;  Gesch- 
ichte  des  V.  Israel,  L ,  p.  334  ;  Havemick,  Introd, 
to  the  O.  7T ,  p.  1 25 ;  Baumgarten,  Theol.  Comment, 
turn  Pent,  in  loc  On  the  other  side  see  Theodo- 
ret,  QucBSt.  in  Gen.  16 ;  Chrysost.  Horn,  35  in 
Gen,  ;  Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  p.  13  ;  Walton,  Pro- 
legg,,  p.  15,  ff.,  in  Dathe's  edit  p.  68;  Gussetius, 
Comment,  Ling.  Heb.  Diss.  Proaem.  p.  7 ;  Michael  is, 
Spicileg,  Geogr.  Heb.  Ext.,  P.  ii.  p.  66;  Geseuius, 
Gesch,  der  Heb,  Spr.  p.  11,  Grammar,  sec.  2; 
Winer,  Reallex.  s.  v.  Ilebraer ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  s.  v.)— W.  L  A. 
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HEBREW  LANGUAGE.  I.  Hehreu,  as  a 
spoken  Language, — ^The  Hebrew  language  is  that 
which  was  the  national  idiom  of  those  descendants 
of  'Eber  which  received  the  distinctive  name  of  the 
People  of  Israel,  and,  as  such,  was  that  in  which 
all  tne  books  of  the  O.  T.  (with  tjie  exception  of 
the  few  Chaldee  passages  occurring  in  those  written 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity)  were  originally  com- 
posed It  belongs  to  the  Semitic,  or,  as  it  is  more 
appropriately  called,  the  Syro-Arabian  family  of 
languages ;  and  it  occupies  a  central  point  amidst 
all  the  branches  of  this  family,  as  well  with  refer- 
ence to  the  geographical  position  of  the  country  in 
which  it  prevailed,  as  with  reference  to  the  de- 
gree of  development  to  which  it  attained.  In 
point  of  antiquity,  however,  it  is  the  oldest  form 
of  human  speech  known  to  us,  and,  from  the  early 
civilization,  as  well  as  from  the  religious  advan- 
tages of  the  Hebrews,  has  preserved  to  us  the  oldest 
and  purest  form  of  the  S3nx>- Arabian  language.* 

If  we  except  the  terms  *lip  of  Canaan*  (HESb 
1^33)  in  Is.  xix.  x8— where  the  diction  is  of  an 
elevated  character,  and  is  so  far  no  evidence  that 
this  designation  was  the  one  commonly  employed 
— the  only  name  by  which  the  Hebrew  langiuge  is 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  is  'Jewish*  (HHliT,  used 
adverbially,  Judaui,  in  Jtnnsh^  2  Kings  xviii  26, 
28;  Is.  xxxvi.  II,  13;  2  Chron.  xxxiL  18 1), 
where  the  feminine  may  be  explained  as  an  abstract 
of  the  last  formation,  according  to  £wald*s  ^edr. 
Gram.  sees.  344,  457,  or  as  r^erring  to  the  usual 

cender  of  pB9  understood.  In  a  strict  sense, 
however,  M  ewish  *  denotes  the  idiom  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  which  became  the  predonunant  one 
after  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  in 
the  Greek  writings  of  the  later  Jews  that  *  Hebrew' 
is  first  applied  to  the  language,  as  in  the  ifipa- 
larl  of  tiie  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus  and  in  the 
yXioffffa  r(av  ^EfipaUap  of  Josephus.  (The  ippatt 
diaXiicTot  of  the  N.  T.  is  used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  idiom  of  the  Hellenist  j6Ws,  and  does  not 
mean  the  ancient  Hebrew  language,  but  the  then 
vernacular  Aramaic  dialect  of  Palestine.)  Our  title 
to  use  the  designation  Hebrew  language  is,  there- 
fore, founded  on  the  fact  that  the  nation  which 
spoke  this  idiom  was  properly  distinguished  by  the 
ethnographical  name  of  Hebrews. 

The  best  evidences  which  we  possess  as  to  the 
form  of  the  Hebrew  language,  prior  to  its  flret  his- 
torical period,  tend  to  shew  that  Abraham,  on  his 
entrance  into  Canaan,  found  the  language  then 
prevailing  among  almost  all  the  different  tribes  in- 
habiting that  country  to  be  in  at  least  dialectual 
affinity  with  his  own.  This  is  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  that  nearly  all  the  names  of  places 
and  persons  relating  to  those  tribes  admit  of  He- 
brew etymologies ;  that,  amidst  all  the  accounts  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  nations  of 
Canaan,  we  find  no  hint  of  a  diversity  of  idiom  ; 
and  that  even  the  comparatively  recent  remains  of 

*  It  may  suffice  here  to  refer  generally  to  Ewald's 
Hebrew  Grammar^  sees.  1-18,  135-160,  where  the 
whole  subject  of  this  article  is  treated  of. 

tThe  passage  m  Neh.  xiii.  24  is  not  included 
here,  because,  as  will  be  seen  below,  it  is  a  disputed 
point  at  what  time  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to 
DC  a  living  tongue ;  and  it  depends  on  the  decision 
of  that  question  whether  the  'Jewish  *  of  Nehemiah 
means  Hebreio  or  Aramatc, 


the  Phoenician  and  Punic  languages  bear  a  mani- 
fest affinity  to  the  Hebrew.     But  whether  the  He- 
brew language  as  seen  in  the  earliest  books  of  the 
O.  T.,  is  the  very  dialect  which  Abraham  brn^kt 
with  him  into  Canaan ;  or  whether  it  is  the  com* 
mon  tongue  of  the  Canaanite  nations,  which  Abra* 
ham  only  adopted  from  them,  and  which  was  after* 
wards   developed    to   greater   fulness  under  the 
peculiar  moral  and  political  influences  to  which  his 
posterity  were  exposed,  are  questions  which,  ia 
the  absence  of  conclusive  arguments,  ar^  generally 
discussed   with  some  dogmatical  prepo^esaou. 
Almost  all  those  who  support  the  fiist  view  con- 
tend also  that  Hebrew  was  the  primitive  laigoage 
of  mankind.     S.  Morinus,  in  the  work  above  dted, 
and  Loscher,  in  his  /V  Causis  Ling,  Hebr,^  are 
among  the  best  champions  of  this  opinbn ;  but 
Havemick  has  recently  advocated  it,  with  sach 
modifications  as  make  it  more  acceptable  {EmieiL 
in  das  AlU  Test.,  L  L  p.  148,  sq,)    The  principal 
argument  on  which  they  depend  is  that,  is  the 
most  important  proper  names  in  the  first  part  of 
Genesis  (as  Cain,  Seth,  and  others)  are  evidently 
founded   on    Hebrew   etymologies,  the  essential 
connection  of  these  names  with  their  etymological 
origins  involves  the  historical  credibility  of  the  xe* 
co^s  themselves,  and  leaves  no  room  foraojotha 
conclusion  than  that  the  Hebrew  language  b  cosval 
with  the  earliest  history  of  man.    The  advocates 
of  the  other  opinion  attach  some  weight  to  the 
cogency  with  which  they  infer,  fh>m  tne  pheno- 
mena of  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  that  its  root) 
were  at  one  period  bilitera^  and  were  afterA-ards 
developed  to   the  compass  of  three  consonants. 
They  also  rest  on  the  evidence  which  Gen.  xxxL  47 
affords,  that  the  near  relatives  of  Abraham,  residii^ 
too  in  the  country  from  which  he  had  recently  emi- 
grated, spoke  Aramaic;  and  they  think  this  war- 
rants the  conclusion  that  Aramaic  must  have  been 
the  vernacular  dialect  of  Abraham  himsel£  Lastly, 
Gesenius  lays  some  stress  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  language  not  only  denotes  wat  by  D\  "^^i  ^^"^ 
that  it  does  not  possess  any  other  word  to  exprt&s 
that  sense. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  its  course  bv  the  changes  in  the  dic- 
tion of  the  doctmients  m  which  it  is  preserved, 
may  be  here  conveniently  divided  into  tnat  of  the 
period  preceding,  and  that  of  the  period  succeed- 
mg,  the  Exile.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  thousand  years  which  intervened  between 
Moses  atid  the  C&ptivity  should  not  have  produced 
sufficient  change  in  the  language  to  warrant  its  hbr 
tory  during  that  time  being  distributed  into  subor- 
dinate divisions,  the  following  considerations  may 
excuse  this  arrangement.  It  is  one  of  the  signal 
chftiacteristics  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  seen  in 
all  the  books  prior  to  the  Exile,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  some  isolated,  but  important, 
archaisms,  such  as  in  the  form  of  the  pronoun,  etc 
(the  best  collection  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Haver- 
nick,  /.  c.  p.  183,  sq.\  it  preserves  an  unparalleled 
general  uniformity  of  structure.  The  extent  to 
which  this  uniformity  prevails  may  be  estimated 
either  by  the  fact  that  it  has  furnished  many  mo- 
dem schobirs,  who  reason  from  the  analoj^ies  dis- 
covered in  the  changes  in  other  languages  in  a 
given  period,  with  an  argument  to  shew  that  the 
Pentateuch  could  not  have  been  written  at  so 
remote  a  date  as  is  generally  believed  (Gcsenins, 
Gach.  derHebr.  Sprache,  sec.  8) ;  or,  by  the  con* 
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elusion,  d  fortufH^  which  Havemtck,  whose  ex- 
press object  it  is  to  vindicate  its  received  anti(^uity, 
candidly  concedes,  that  *■  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  are  the  earlust  in  which  the 
language  difTers  sensibly  from  that  in  the  historical 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch*  {EinUii.  i.  p.  i8o). 
We  are  here  solely  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
this  uniformity  of  type  exists.  The  general  causes 
to  which  it  is  to  be  ascribed  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  eenius  of  the  language  itself,  as  less  susceptible 
of  change ;  in  the  stationary  civilization  of  the 
Hebrews  during  the  period ;  and  in  their  compara- 
tive isolation,  as  r^g^tfded  nations  of  foreign  lan- 
guage (see  Ewald's  Hedr,  Gram,  sec  7).  The 
particular  causes  depend  on  the  age  and  author 
assigned  to  each  book  falling  within  this  period, 
and  involve  questions  utterly  alien  to  the  scope  of 
this  article. 

In  the  canonical  books  belonging  to  the  first 
period,  the  Hebrew  language  appears  in  a  state  of 
mature  development.  Although  it  still  preserves 
the  charms  of  freshness  and  simplicity,  yet  it  has 
attained  great  regularity  of  formation,  and  such  a 
precision  of  S3mtactical  arrangement  as  ensures 
both  energy  and  distinctness.  Some  common 
notions  of  its  laxity  and  indefiniteness  have  no  other 
foundation  than  the  very  inadequate  scholarship  of 
the  persons  who  form  them.  A  clearer  insight 
into  the  organism  of  language  absolutely,  joined  to 
such  a  study  of  the  cognate  Syro-Arabian  idioms 
as  would  reveal  the  secret,  but  no  less  certain, 
laws  of  its  syntactical  coherence,  would  shew 
them  to  what  degree  the  simplicity  of  Hebrew  is 
compatible  with  grammatical  precision. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  period  is  the  difference  which  distin- 
guishes the  diction  of  poetry  from  that  of  prose. 
This  difference  consists  m  the  use  of  unusual  words 
and  flexions  (many  of  which  are  considered  to  be 
Aramaisms  or  Archaisms,  although  in  this  case 
these  terms  are  nearly  identical),  and  in  a  harmonic 
arrangement  of  thoughts,  as  seen  both  in  the 
parallelism  of  members  in  a  single  verse,  and  in 
the  strophic  order  of  longer  portions  ;  the  delicate 
art  of  which  Ewald  has  traced  with  pre-eminent 
success  in  his  Poetische  BiicJur  da  Alt,  Bundes^ 
vol.  i. 

The  Babylonian  captivity  is  assigned  as  the  com- 
mencement of  that  decline  and  corruption  which 
mark  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew language ;  out  the  Assyrian  deportation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  in  the  year  B.C.  720,  was  probably 
the  first  means  of  bringing  the  Aramaic  idiom  into 
injurious  proximity  to  it.  The  Exile,  however, 
forms  the  epoch  at  which  the  language  shews  evi- 
dent signs  of  that  encroachment  of  the  Aramaic  on 
its  integrity,  which  afterwards  ended  in  its  com- 
plete extinction.  The  diction  of  the  different 
books  of  this  period  discovers  various  grades  of 
this  Aramaic  influence ;  and  in  some  cases  ap- 
proaches  so  nearly  to  the  type  of  the  first  period, 
that  it  has  be«i  ascribed  to  mere  imitation. 

An  interesting  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
precise  tune  at  which  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the 
Jiving  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews.  Some 
learned  men,  among  whom  are  Kimchi,  Buxtorf, 
and  Walton,  maintain  that  the  Jews  entirely  lost 
the  living  use  of  Hebrew  during  the  Captivity. 
Others,  as  Pfeiffer  and  Loscher,  argue  that  it  is 
quite  unreasonable,  considering  the  duration  and 
other  chcumstances  of  the  Exile,  to  suppose  that 


the  Jews  did  not  retain  the  partial  use  of  their 
native  tongue  for  some  time  after  their  return  to 
Palestine,  and  lose  it  by  slow  degrees  at  last 
The  points  on  which  the  question  chiefly  turns, 
are  the  .sense  in  which  the  words  CHl&D  and 
nnin^,  in  Neh.  viii.  8  ;  xiiL  24,  are  to  be  taken  ; 
and  Hengstenberg,  in  his  AuthentU  des  Daniel^  p. 
299,  j^.,  and  Gesenius,  in  his  Gesch,  d,  Hebr, 
Sprache,  sec.  13,  are  the  best  modem  advocates  of 
either  view.  But,  on  whichever  side  the  truth 
may  be  here,  it  is  certain  that  the  language  con- 
tinued to  be  understood  and  used  in  writing  by  the 
educated,  for  some  time  after  the  Exile,  as  b  evi- 
dent from  the  date  of  the  latest  Biblical  books ; 
and  it  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of 
the  Maccabees.  No  decisive  evidence,  however, 
shevirs  at  what  exact  time  it  became  a  virtually  dead 
language ;  although  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that,  more  than  a  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  it  gave  place  altogether  in  writing,  as 
before  in  speech,  to  that  corrupt  Aramaic  dialect, 
which  some  have  called  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  and 
that  it  was  thenceforth  solely  studied,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  books,  by  the  learned. 

The  palseographical  history  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage requires  a  brief  notice,  at  least  as  far  as 
regards  the  results  of  modem  inquiries.  The  ear- 
liest monuments  of  Hebrew  writing  which  we  pos- 
sess are  the  genmnt  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  which 
date  from  the  year  B.&  143.  The  character  in 
which  their  inscriptions  are  expressed  bears  a  very 
near  resemblance  to  the  Samaritan  alphabet,  and 
both  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Phcenician 
alphabet  The  Talmud  also,  and  Origen  and 
Jerome,  both  attest  the  fact  that  an  ancient  He- 
brew character  had  fallen  into  disuse ;  and,  by 
stating  that  the  Samaritans  employed  it,  and  by 
giving  some  descriptions  of  its  form,  they  distinctly 
prove  that  the  ancient  character  spoken  of  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  on  the  Hasmonaean 
coins.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  established 
beyond  a  doubt  that,  before  the  Exile,  the  Hebrews 
used  this  ancient  character  (the  Talmud  even  calls 
it  the  *  Hebrew*).  At  what  period,  however,  the 
square  Hebrew  character  ot  our  printed  books 
was  first  adopted,  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute. 
The  Talmud,  and  Origen  and  Jerome,  ascribe  the 
change  to  Ezra ;  and  those  who,  like  Gesenius, 
admit  this  tradition  to  be  true  in  a  limited  sense, 
reconcile  it  with  the  late  use  of  the  ancient  letters 
on  the  coins,  by  appealing  to  the  parallel  use  of 
the  Kufic  character  on  the  Mohammedan  coins,  for 
several  centuries  after  the  Nischi  was  employed 
for  writing  ;  or,  by  supposing  that  the  Maccabees 
had  a  mercantile  interest  in  imitating  the  coinage 
of  the  Phoenicians.  The  other  opinion  is  that,  as 
the  square  Hebrew  character  has  not,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, been  developed  directly  out  of  the  ancient 
stiff  Phoenician  type,  but  out  of  an  i^phabet  bear- 
ing near  affinity  to  th^t  found  in  the  Palmyrenp 
inscriptions,  a  combmation  of  this  palaeographicol 
fact  with  the  intercourse  which  took  place  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Sjnrians  under  the  Selpucida», 
renders  it  probable  that  the  square  character  was 
first  adopted  at  some  inconsiderable  but  undefin- 
able  time  before  the  Christian  era.  Either  of  these 
theories  is  compatible  with  the  supposition  that  the 
square  character  underwent  ^any  successive  mo- 
difications in  the  next  centunes,  beforp  it  attained 
its  full  caligraphical  perfectioi^  The  passage  in 
Matt.  V.  18  is  considered  to  proy^  that  the  copies 
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of  the  law  were  already  written  in  the  square  cha- 
racter, as  ihtjod  of  the  ancient  alphabet  is  as  large 
a  letter  as  the  aleph  ;  and  the  Talmud  and  Jerome 
speak  as  if  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  O.  T.  were, 
in  their  time,  already  provided  with  the  final  letters, 
the  Taggin,  the  point  on  the  broken  horizontal 
stroke  of  n,  and  other  calligraphical  minulise.* 

The  origin  of  the  vowel-points  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  effort  which  the  Jewish  learned  men  made 
to  preserve  the  pronunciation  of  their  sacred  Ian- 
guage,  at  a  time  when  its  extinction  as  a  living 
tongue  endangered  the  loss  of  the  traditional 
memory  of  its  sound.  Every  kind  of  evidence 
renders  it  probable  that  these  signs  for  the  pronun- 
ciation were  first  introduced  about  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  is,  after  the 
completion  of  the  Talmud,  and  that  the  minute 
and  complex  system  which  we  possess  was  gra- 
dually developed,  from  a  few  indispensable  signs, 
to  its  present  elaborateness.  The  existence  of  the 
present  complete  system  can,  however,  be  traced 
back  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  skilful  investi- 
gation of  Hupfeld  (in  the  StudUn  und  Kritiken 
for  1830)  has  proved  that  the  vowel-points  were 
unknoHn  to  Jerome  and  the  Talmud ;  but,  as  far 
as  regards  the  former,  we  are  able  to  make  a  high 
estimate  of  the  d^ree  to  which  the  traditionary 
pronunciation,  prior  to  the  use  of  the  points,  ac- 
corded with  our  Masoretic  signs :  for  Jerome 
describes  a  pronunciation  which  agrees  wonderfully 
well  with  our  vocalisation.  We  are  thus  called  on 
to  avail  ourselves  thankfully  of  the  Masoretic 
punctuation,  on  the  double  ground  that  it  represents 
the  Jewish  traditional  pronunciation,  and  that  the 
Hebrew  language,  unless  when  read  according  to 
its  laws,  does  not  enter  into  its  full  dialectual  har- 
mony with  its  Syro- Arabian  sisters. — ^J.  N. 

[In  the  N.  T.  the  exj^ression  *  Hebrew  tongue' 
CE^paXirrlf  1)  'E^pais  MXerroj,  John  v.  2  ;  xix.  20 ; 
Acts  xxi.  40 ;  XX.  2,  etc.)  is  used  to  designate  the 
Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  of  the  people  of  Palestine  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.] 

2.  History  of  Hebrew  Learning, — It  is  not  till 
the  closing  part  of  the  9th  century  that  we  find, 
even  among  the  Jews  themselves,  any  attempts  at 
the  formal  study  of  their  ancient  tongue.  In  the 
Talmudic  writings,  indeed,  grammatical  remarks 
frequently  occur,  and  of  these  some  indicate  an 
acute  and  accurate  perception  of  the  usages  of  the 
language ;  but  they  are  introduced  incidentally, 
and  are  to  be  traced  rather  to  a  sort  of  living  sense 
of  the  language  than  to  any  scientific  study  of  its 
structure  or  laws.  What  the  Jews  of  the  Talmudic 
period  knew  themselves  of  the  Hebrew  they  com- 

•  Some  have  attempted  to  find,  in  the  discre- 
pancies between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  basis  for  discovering  in  what  character 
the  MSS.  from  which  they  translated  must  have 
been  written,  by  trying  to  reduce  these  discrepancies 
to  mistakes  of  one  letter  for  another.  Eichhom 
favours  the  notion  that  the  Septuagint  was  made 
from  MSS.  in  the  Samaritan  character ;  while 
Gesenius  decides  that  the  letters  which  are  inter- 
changed are  only  alike  in  the  square  character. 
The  decision  of  this  question  would  in  some  degree 
affect  the  view  entertained  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
square  character.  The  latest  author  on  this  subject, 
however,  Frankel,  asserts  that  the  evidence  does 
not  preponderate  on  either  side  ( Vorstttdien  tu  der 
Septuaginta^  1841,  p.  213). 


municated  to  Origen  and  Jerome,  both  of  whom 
devoted  themselves  with  much  zed  to  the  study 
of  that  language,  and  the  latter  of  whom  espe- 
cially became  proficient  in  all  that  his  mastos 
could  teach  him  ooncemingboth  its  vocabulary  and 
its  grammar  (Euseb.  HiH^  EccUs.;  Hicron.  ^4^. 
Rufin,  L  p.  363  ;  Epitt,  ad  Deamas,  Prof,  ad  "jo- 
dum,  ad  Faralipom^  etc. ;  Carpzov,  CriL  Sae,  vi. 
sec  2).  As  represented  by  Jerome  the  Church 
was  quite  on  a  par  with  the  synagogue  in  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  of  the  ancient  Scriptures ; 
but  how  imperfect  that  was  in  many  respects  diy 
be  seen  from  the  strange  etymologies,  which  eveo 
Jerome  adduces  as  explanatory  of  words,  and  from 
his  statement  that  from  the  want  of  vowcb  in 
Hebrew  *the  Jews  pronounce  the  same  woids 
with  different  sounds  and  accents,  pro  voiutUaU 
lectorum  ac  varietaU  regionum '  [Ep,  od  Ewi- 
gelum). 

Stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Arabians,  the 
Jews  began  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  centuiy  to 
bestow  careful  study  on  the  grammar  of  their 
ancient  tongue ;  and  with  this  advantage  over  the 
Arabian  grammarians,  that  they  did  not,  like  thcoif 
confine  their  attention  to  one  language,  but  took 
into  accoimt  the  whole  of  the  Shemitic  tongues. 
An  African  Tew,  Jehnda  ben  Qarish,  who  liwd 
about  A.D.  800,  led  the  way  in  this  direction ;  hot 
it  was  reserved  for  Saadia  ben  Joseph  of  Fayum, 
Gaon  (or  spiritual  head)  of  the  Jews  at  Son  in 
Babylonia,  and  who  died  A.D.  942,  to  compose  the 
first  formsil  treatise  on  points  of  Hebrew  grammar 
and  philology.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  O.  T.,  of  which  portions  arc 
still  extant  [Arabic  Versions]  ;  and  though  his 
other  works,  his  commentaries  on  the  O.  T.,  and 
his  grammatical  works,  have  not  come  down  to  us, 
we  Know  of  their  existence  from,  and  have  still 
some  of  their  contents  in,  the  citations  of  Liter 
writers.  He  was  followed  by  R-  Jehuda  b  EfeTid 
Chajug,  a  native  of  Fez,  who  flourished  in  the  nth 
century,  whose  services  have  procured  for  him  the 
honourable  designation  of  *chief  of  giammaiians' 
[Chajug].  From  him  the  succession  of  Jewish 
grammarians  embraces  the  following  names  [for 
details  see  separate  articles].  R.  Salomo  Isaaki, 
(^EH  Rashi)  a  native  of  Troyes  in  France,  d.  ab. 
1 105  ;  Abu'l  Walid  Mervan  ibn  Ganach,  a  physi- 
cian at  Cordova,  d.  11 20;  Moses  Gikatilla,  ah. 
1 100 ;  Ibn  Esra,  d.  1 194 ;  the  Kimchis,  especially 
Moses  and  David,  who  flourished  in  the  ijih  cen- 
tury ;  Isaak  b.  Mose  (Ephodseus,  so  called  firom  the 
title  of  his  work  Ito*  HIT^D)  :   Solomon  Jarchi 

wrote  a  grammar,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  seven 
conjugations  of  verbs  as  now  usually  given ;  Abra- 
ham de  Balmez  of  Lecci ;  and  Elias  Levita  (1472* 
1549).  The  earliest  efforts  in  Hebrew  Icjoco- 
graphy  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the  Utile 
work  of  Saadia  Gaon,  in  which  he  explains  seventy 
Hebrew  words  ;  a  codex  containing  this  is  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  from  which  it  has  been 
printed  by  Dukes  in  the  ZeiUckrift  fiir  dit  Kvnde 
des  Morgenlandes^  Bd.  5,  Hft.  i,  p.  115,  ff-  I" 
the  same  codex  is  another  small  lexioographicil 
work  by  Jehuda  b.  Qarish,  in  which  Hebrew  wort 
are  explained  from  the  Talmud,  the  Arabic,  «w 
other  languages  ;  excerpts  from  this  are  given Jn 
Eichhom's  Biblioth,  der  Bihl.  Utt  iii  95«^ 
More  copious  works  are  those  of  Ben  Ganach. 
where  the  Hebrew  words  are  explained  in  Arabic; 
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of  R.  Menahem  ibn  Saruk,  whose  work  has  been 
printed  with  an  English  translation  by  Herschell 
Philipowski,  Lond.  1854 ;  of  R.  Salomo  Parchon 
(ab.  1 160),  specimens  of  whose  work  have  been  given 
by  De-Rossi  in  his  collection  of  Various  Readings, 
and  in  a  separate  work  entitled  Lexicon  Heb.  select, 
quo  ex  aniiquo  et  inedito  R.  Parchonis  Lexico  novas 
etdiverseu  rariorwn  et  difficUiorum  vocum  significa- 
tioms  sistit,  J.  B.  De*  Rossi,  Parm.  1805  ;  of  David 
Kimchi  in  the  second  part  of  his  MicMol^  entitled 

D^JC^ \X)t\  "1&D  (often  printed ;  best  edition  by  Bie- 

•    T  T  -  T~ 

senthal  and  Leberecht,  2  vols.,  BerL  1838-47) ;  and 
of  Elias  Levita  {Tishbi^  Bas.  1527,  and  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Fagius,  4to,  1541).  The 
Concordance  of  Isaac  Nathan  (1437)  also  belongs 
to  this  period. 

The  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  among 
Christians,  which  had  only  casually  and  at  inter- 
vals occupied  the  attention  of  ecclesiastics  during 
the  middle  ages,  received  an  impulse  from  the  re- 
vived interest  in  Biblical  exegesis  produced  by  the 
Reformation.  Something  had  been  done  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  Oriental  literature  and  to  call 
attention  to  it  by  the  MSS.,  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
which  the  Emperor  Frederic  IL  brought  into 
Europe  after  the  fourth  crusade  in  1228  (Cuspinian, 
/V  Casarihtis,  p.  419 ;  Boxhom,  Hist,  Univ.,  p. 
779) ;  And  a  few  men  such  as  Raymund  Martini,  a 
native  of  Catalonia  (b.  1236),  Paulus  Bugensis, 
Libertas  Cominetns,  who  is  said  to  have  known 
and  used  fourteen  languages,  etc.,  appeared  as 
lights  in  the  otherwise  beclouded  firmament  of 
Biblicalleaming.  But  it  was  not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  l6tn  century  that  any  general  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  Christian  church  for  the 
study  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  1506  appeared  the 
grammar  and  lexicon  of  Reuchlin,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  successful  attempt  to  open  the 
gate  of  Hebrew  learning  to  the  Christian  world  ; 
for  though  the  work  of  Conrad  Pellican,  De  Modo 
Icgendi  et  intelligendi  Ilebrtea,  Bas.  1503,  had  the 
precedence  in  point  of  time,  it  was  too  imperfect  to 
exert  much  influence  in  favour  of  Hebrew  studies. 
A  few  years  later  Santes  Pagnini,  a  Dominican  of 
Lucca  issued  his  Institutumum  Hebraicarum  Libb, 
m,  Lyon  1526;  and  his  Thesaurus  Ling,  Sanct., 
lb.  1529  ;  but  the  former  of  these  works  is  inferior 
to  the  Grammar  of  Reuchlin,  and  the  latter  is  a 
mere  collection  of  excerpts  from  David  Kimchi's 
Book  0/ Roots,  often  erroneously  understood.  No 
name  of  any  importance  occurs  in  the  historv  of 
Hebrew  philology  after  this  till  we  come  to  those 
of  Sebastian  ^^iinster,  and  the  Buxtorfs.  The 
former  translated  the  grammatical  works  of  Elias 
Levita,  and  from  these  chiefly  he  constructed  his 
own  Dictionarium  Hebr.,  adj.  Ckald,  vocabulis, 
Bas.  1523  ;  and  his  Opus  Grammaticum  ex  variis 
Elianis  Itbris  concinnatuniy  Bas.  1542.  The  latter 
rendered  most  important  service  to  the  cause  of 
Hebrew  learning.  [BUXTORF.]  The  grammars 
and  lexicons  of  the  older  Buxtorf  were  for  many 
years  the  principal  helps  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Christian  Church,  and  one  of  them,  his  Lexicon 
Chald,  Talmud,  et  Rabbinicum,  Bas.  1640,  is  still 
indispensable  to  the  student  who  would  thoroughly 
explore  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature,  llie 
names  also  of  Forster  and  schindler  may  be  men- 
tioned as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  these 
studies.  Previous  to  them  scholars  had  followed 
almost  slavishly  in  the  track  of  rabbinical  teaching. 


By  them,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to  gather 
materials  from  a  wider  field.  Forster  in  his  Diet, 
Heb,  Nov.,  Bas.  1557,  sought  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  words  from  the  comparison  of  the 
different  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  they  occur, 
and  of  allied  words,  words  having  two  consonants 
in  common,  or  two  consonants  of  the  same  organ. 
Schindler  added  to  this  the  comparison  of  different 
Shemitic  dialects  for  the  illustration  of  the  He- 
brew, in  his  Lex,  Pentaglotton,  Han.  16 1 2.  The 
example  thus  set  was  carried  forward  by  Sam. 
Bohle,  a  Rostock  professor  {Dissertt.  pro  formali 
Signif,  S.  S,  eruenda,  1637) ;  though  by  his  fond- 
ness for  metaphysical  methods  and  conceits,  he  was 
often  betrayed  into  mere  trifling ;  by  Christian 
Nolde,  professor  at  Copenhagen  {Concordant,  par- 
ticularum  Ebnaeo.  Chald,  V.  7".,  Ham.  1679) ;  by 
Joh.  Cocceius  (Coch),  professor  at  Leyden  {Lex,  et 
Comment,  serm,  Hebr,,  Lond.  1669);  by  Castell 
[Lex,  Heptaglot,,  Lond.  1669);  by  De  Dieu  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  O.  T.  ;  and  by  Hottinger  in 
his  Etymologicum  Orient,  srve  Lex,  harmonicum 
heptaglot,  Frank.  1661.  Sol.  Glass  also  in  his 
Pkilikogia  Sacra,  1636,  rendered  important  sen'ice 
to  Hebrew  learning  and  O.  T.  exegesis.  [See  the 
articles  under  these  names.] 

Meanwhile  a  new  school  of  Hebrew  philology 
had  arisen  under  the  leading  of  Jakob  Alting  and 
Johann  Andr.  Danz.  The  former  in  his  Funda- 
menta  punctationis  lingua  sancta  sive  Grammat. 
Heb, ,  Grbn.  1654  ;  and  the  latter  in  his  Nucifran- 
gibulum,  Jena  1686,  and  other  works,  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  the  phenomena  which  the  Hebrew  ex- 
hibited in  a  grammatical  respect,  the  flexions,  etc, 
had  their  basis  in  essential  properties  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  could  be  rationally  evolved  from  prin- 
ciples. Peculiar  to  them  is  the  'systemamorarum,* 
a  highly  artificial  method  of  determining  the  placing 
of  long  or  short  vowels,  according  to  the  number 
of  mora  appertaining  to  each  or  to  the  consonant 
following,  a  method  which  led  to  endless  niceties, 
and  no  small  amount  of  learned  trifling.  The 
fundamental  principle,  however,  which  Alting  and 
Danz  asserted  is  a  true  one,  and  their  assertion  of  it 
was  not  without  fruits.  Nearly  contemporary  with 
them  was  Jacques  Gousset,  professor  at  Groningen, 
who  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  work  entitled  Commentarii  Ling.  Heb. , 
Amst.  1702,  in  which  he  follows  strictly  the  method 
of  deducing  the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  words 
from  the  Hebrew  itself,  rejecting  all  aid  from  Rab- 
bins, Versions,  or  Dialects.  The  chief  merit  of 
Gousset  and  his  followers,  of  whom  the  principal 
is  Chr.  Stock  \Clavis  Ling,  Sanct.  V.  et  N.  Ti, 
Lips.  1725),  consists  in  the  close  attention  they 
paid  to  the  usus  loauendi  of  Scripture,  and  Haver- 
nick  thinks  that  aaequate  justice  has  not  been  done 
to  Gousset's  services  in  this  respect  {Introd.  to  O,  T. , 
p.  221,  K  Tr.) 

Hitherto  not  much  attention  had  been  paid  to 
etymology  as  a  source  for  determining  the  meaning 
of  Hebrew  words.  This  defect  was  m  part  reme- 
died by  Caspar  Neumann  and  Valentin  Loescher ; 
the  former  of  whom  in  different  treatises,  the  latter 
in  his  treatise/^  Causis  Ling.  Heb,,  Frank,  and 
Leips.  1706,  set  forth  the  principle  that  the  He- 
brew roots  are  bilitera,  that  these  are  the  *  charac- 
teres  significationts'  as  Neumann  called  them,  or 
the  'semina  vocum,*  as  they  were  designated  by 
Loescher,  and  that  from  them  the  triliterals,  of 
which   the    Hebrew  is  chiefly  composed,    were 
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formed  They  contended  also  that  the  funda- 
mental meaning  of  the  biliterals  is  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  meaning  of  the  letters  composing  each ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  assigned  to  each  letter 
what  the  former  called  *  significatio  hieroglyphica,' 
and  the  latter  'valor  logicus.*  This  last  is  the 
most  dubious  part  of  their  system ;  but  as  a  whole 
their  views  are  worthy  of  respect  and  consideration 
(see  Hupfeld,  De  emauianda  Uxicog,  Semii,  raiione^ 

P-  3). 

A  great  advance  was  made  in  the  b^;inning  of 
the  i8th  century  by  the  rise  almost  simultaneously 
of  two  rival  schools  of  Hebrew  philology;  the 
Dutch  school,  headed  by  Albert  Schultens,  and 
the  school  of  Halle,  founded  by  the  Michaelis 
family.  In  the  former  the  predominating  tendency 
was  towards  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  Uie  Arabic 
for  the  illustration  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexi- 
cography. Schultens  himself  was  a  thorough 
Arabic  scholar,  and  he  carried  his  principle  of 
appealing  to  that  source  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Hebrew  to  an  extent  which  betrayed  him  into 
many  mistakes  and  extravagances;  nevertheless, 
to  his  labours  Hebrew  philology  owes  an  imperish- 
able debt  of  obligation.  Besides  his  commentaries 
on  Job  and  Proverbs,  which  are  full  of  gnunmati- 
cal  and  lexicographical  disquisition,  he  wrote 
Origines  Htbrcut  seu  Htb,  Ung.  antiquisstma 
natura  d  indoUs  ex  AmbuB  penetralibus  revocaia^ 
Francf.  1723;  and  InstUutiorus  ad  Jundamenta 
Ling,  Hd),^  Leyd.  1737.  To  this  school  belongs 
Schroder,  professor  at  Groningen,  who  published 
in  1776  a  Hebrew  grammar  of  great  excellence, 
and  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  under 
the  same  title  as  the  second  of  the  works  of  Schul- 
tens above  noted ;  and  Robertson,  professor  at 
Edinburgh  {Grammatica  Hdtr,^  Edin.  1783,  sec. 
ed )  Both  these  works  excel  that  of  Sdiultens  in 
clearness  and  simplicity ;  and  in  neither  is  the 
Arabic  theory  so  exclusively  adhered  to.  Venema, 
as  a  commentator,  was  also  one  of  the  luminaries 
of  this  school 

The  school  of  Halle  was  founded  by  John  Henry 
and  Christian  Benedict  Michaelis ;  but  its  princiiMl 
ornament  in  its  earlier  stage  was  the  soh  of  the 
latter,  John  David,  professor  at  Gottingen  [Mi- 
chaelis]. The  principle  of  this  school  was  to 
combine  the  use  of  all  the  sources  of  elucidation 
for  the  Hebrew— the  cognate  dialects,  especially 
the  Aramaic,  the  versions,  the  rabbinical  writings, 
etymology,  and  the  Hebrew  itself  as  exhibited  in 
the  sacred  writings.  The  valuable  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  ex^etical  notes,  the  conjoint 
work  of  John  Henry  and  Christ.  Benedict,  some 
grammatical  essays  by  the  latter,  and  the  HdfriUsche 
Grammatik  (Halle  1 744),  the  SuppUmenta  ad 
lexica  I/ebr.  (6  parts,  Gott  1785-92),  and  several 
smaller  essays  of  John  David,  comprise  the  princi- 

{)al  contributions  of  this  illustrious  family  to  Hebrew 
earning.  To  their  school  belong  the  majority  of 
more  recent  German  Hebraists — Moser  {Lex.  Man, 
Heb,  et  Ckald,,  Ulm  1795),  Vater  {Hd>.  Spmch^ 
Uhre^  Leipz.  1 797),  Hartmann  {Anfangsgriinde  der 
Heb.  Sprache^  Marb.  1798),  Jahn  {Grammatica 
Ling.  Hdf.^  1 809),  and  the  facile  princeps  of  the 
whole,  Gesenius  {Ildfr,  Deutsche!  Hdworterbuck^ 
2  vols.  Leipz.  1 810-12;  Heb,  Grammatik^  1813  ; 
|8th  ed.  by  Rodiger,  1857  ;  Geschichte  der  Heb, 
Spr.  und  Schrift^  1815  ;  AusJUhriiches  Gram,- 
Krit.  Lekmbdude  der  Heb,  Spr.^  1 81 7;  Lexicon 
4faffuale^  1833,  1847  ;   Thesaun^s  f^hil.  Crft,  Ling. 


Hebr,  et  Chald.^  3  torn.  4to,  1835-1858).  [Gese. 
Nius.]  Gesenius  has  been  followed  closely  by 
Moses  Stuart  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Hebr,  Lan- 
guage^  of  which  many  editions  have  appeared. 
Under  the  HaUe  school  may  be  also  ruiked  Joh. 
Simonis  {Onamast.  Vet.  TesL,  HaUe  1741 ;  Ltxi- 
con  Man.  Heb,  et  Chaid,  1756;  re-edited  by  Eid- 
horn  in  179^,  and  with  valuable  improvements  by 
Winer  in  i&k8)  ;  but  though  a  pupil  of  Michaelis, 
Simonis  shews  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  school 
of  Schultens. 

Among  recent  Hebraists  the  names  of  Lee 
{Grammar  of  the  Heb,  Lang,  in  a  series  of  Uttum, 
Lond.  3d  edit  1844 ;  Lmeon  Heb.  Chald.  and 
Engl.,  1840),  Ewald  {KriL  Gramm.  der  Hd>.  Sfr. 
Ausfiihrlieh  bearbeitet,  Leipz.  1827 ;  6th  ed.  185$, 
under  the  title  of  Ausfuhrlicha  Lehrb.  der  HA 
Spr.  da  A,  B,),  and  Hupfeld  (ExercitatioHa  Adku- 
pica,  1825 ;  De  emend.  Lexicogr,  Sem.  ratione 
Comment^  1827  ;  Ueber  Theorie  d  Heb,  Gr.  in  the 
Theol.  Studien  und  KriHken  for  1828 ;  Ausf,  Hd>r. 
Gram,,  1S41),  are  the  most  prominent  Each  of 
these  pursues  an  independent  course ;  but  all  of 
them  incline  more  or  less  to  the  school  of  Alting 
and  Dan&  Lee  avows  that  the  aim  of  his  gmn- 
matical  investigations  is  to  '  study  the  language  as 
it  is,  that  is,  as  its  own  analogy  collected  from  itself 
and  its  cognate  dialects  exhibits  it'  {Grammar^ 
Pr«£  p.  iv.,  new  edition,  1844).  Ewald  has  com- 
bined with  his  philosophical  analysis  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  it  exists  in  its  own  documents,  a  more 
extended  use  of  the  cognate  dialects  ;  he  contends 
that,  to  do  justice  to  the  Hebrew,  one  must  first  be 
at  home  in  all  the  branches  of  Shemitic  literature, 
and  that  it  is  by  combining  these  with  the  old 
Hebrew  that  the  latter  is  to  be  called  from  the 
dead,  and  piece  by  piece  endowed  with  life  (d?nra- 
matik,  Vor.  p.  ix,)  Hupfeld's  method  is  cdectic, 
and  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Gesenius,  except 
that  it  assigns  a  larger  influence  to  the  philosophic 
element,  and  aims  more  at  basing  the  grammar  of 
the  language  on  6rst  principles  analytically  deter- 
mined ;  by  him  also  the  Japhetic  languages  hate 
been  called  in  to  cast  light  on"  the  Shemitic,  a 
course  to  which  Gesenius  too,  after  formally  repu- 
diating it,  came  in  his  later  works  to  incline. 

Among  the  Tews  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature 
has  been  much  fettered  bv  rabbinical  and  tradi- 
tional prejudices.  Many  able  grammarians,  how- 
ever, of  this  school  have  appeared  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 6th  century,  among  whom  the  names 
of  the  brothers  David  and  Moses  Provcn9alc,  Lon- 
zano  Norzi,  Ben  Melech,  Siisskind,  and  Lombroso, 
are  especially  to  be  mentioned.  A  more  liberal 
impulse  was  communicated  by  Solomon  Cohen 
(1709-62) ;  but  Mendelsohn  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  results  and  methods  of  Christian  research 
among  his  nation.  FUrst  {Lehrgeb.  d  Aram.  Idicmt 
mitbaugaufdielndo-Germ,  Spr.  L  Chald.  Gram., 
1835  ;  Charuu  Peninim,  1836  ;  Concofdanh.t 
Libr.  Vet.  Test,,  1840 ;  Hebr.  und  Chald.  Hdux^r- 
terbuch  Ob,  d.  A.  T.,  2  vols.  1857)  seeks  to  cow- 
bine  the  historical  with  the  analytical  method, 
taking  note  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Hebrew 
itself,  illustrating  these  from  the  cognate  tonguffr 
and  those  of  the  Indo-Germanic  dass,  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavouring  on  philosophic  grouiws  to 
separate  the  accidentd  from  the  necessary,  the 
radical  from  the  ramified,  the  germ  from  the  stem, 
the  stem  from  the  branches,  so  as  to  •'"'«  *|,  ^ 
laws  which  actually  rule  the  language.     AH  h» 
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works  are  of  the  highest  value.  Mr.  Hurwitz,  a 
Jew  resident  in  L/)ndon,  has  published  an  excellent 
Hebrew  Grammar  in  two  parts,  Lond.  1835. 
Worthy  of  notice  also  is  the  Grammar  of  Isaac 
Nordheimer,  a  German  Jew  who  spent  his  later 
years  in  the  United  States,  where  he  died,  in 
1842,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  His  Grammar 
is  in  2  vols.  8vo,  New  \ork,  1838-42  (Wolf, 
Biblioih.  HAr,  1715-53  ;  Loscher,  de  Causis 
Ling,  Ebr,^  libb.  iii  1 706;  Hezel,  Gesch,  der 
Heb,  Spr.  und  JJtUr.^  1776 ;  Gesenius,  Gesch,  der 
Ileb,  Spr,^  181 5 ;  DeUtzsch,  Jeshurun^  Imgoge  in 
Gramm.  et  Lexicogr.  ling,  hA.,  1838  ;  Fiirst,  Bib- 
lioih,  Judaica;  Steins(£neider,  Jewish  IMeraiun^ 
Per.  ii.  sec  16;  iiL  sec  27). — W.  L»  A. 

HEBREW  OF  THE  HEBREWS  f E^/wtw 
i^  *EfipaU^,  PhiL  iii  O,  emphatically  a  Hebrew, 
one  who  was  so  by  both  parents,  and  that  by  a 
long  series  of  ancestors,  without  admixture  of 
Gentile  or  even  proselyte  blood.  Of  this  the  Jews 
were  as  proud  as  were  those  Christians  in  Spain, 
who  called  themselves  Old  Christians,  of  having 
no  mixture  of  Moorish  blood. — J.  K. 

HEBREWS,  Epistle  to  the.  In  the  received 
text  this  composition  appears  as  part  of  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  N.T.,  and  also  as  the 
production  of  the  apostle  Paul  For  neither  of 
these  assumptions  is  the  evidence  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  conclusive ;  and  hence  the  greatest 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  critics  as  to 
the  claims  of  tnis  epistle,  some  contending  for  its 
canonical  authority  and  Pauline  origin,  some  deny- 
ing both  of  these,  and  some  admitting  the  former, 
whilst  they  repudiate  the  latter.  We  shall  con- 
sider— 

I.  lis  Can^ntctty. — In  the  Western  Church  this 
book  underwent  a  somewhat  singular  fate.     Re- 
ceived and  quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome,  it  seems 
after  his  time  to  have  come  under  some  doubt  or 
•iuspicion  in  the  West.    It  is  not  cited  or  referred 
to  by  any  of  the  earlier  Latin  Fathers,  except  Ter- 
tulltan,  who  ascribes  it  to  Barnabas,  and  says  it 
was  '  receptior  apud  ecclesias  illo  apocrypho  pas- 
tore  rooschorum,*  that  is,  the  Pastor  of  Hermas 
{De  PudiciL  c.  20).     Irenaeus  is  said  by  Eusebius 
to  have  made  quotations  from  it  in  a  work  now 
lost  {Hisl,  EccL  v.  26) ;  but  he  did  not  receive  it 
as  of  Pauline  authorship  (Phot.  Bibliolh,  Cod.^  252, 
p.  904,  cited  bv  Lardner,  ii.  165),  and  as  Eusebius 
connects  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  cited  by  Irenseus,  it  is  prooable 
the  latter  viewed  the  two  as  on  the  same  footing. 
It  is  omitted  by  Caius,  who  only  reckons  thirteen 
l^anline  epistles  (Euseb.  H.  j?.  vi.  26 ;   Hieron. 
£>e  Vir,  Ulust.  c  59) ;   Hippolytus  expressly  de- 
clared it  not  to  be  St.  Paul's  (Phot,  p.  301) ;  it  is 
omitted  in  the  Muratori  fragment ;   and  by  the 
Roman  Church  generally  it  seems  to  have  been 
suspected  (Euseb.  /T.  ^.  iiL  3  ;  vi.  20).     Victori- 
nus  has  one  or  two  passages  which  look  like  quo- 
tations from  it,  but  he  does  not  mention  it,  and 
certainly  did  not  receive  it  as  the  work  of  St  Paul 
(Lardner,  iii  300).     In  the  4th  century  it  began  to 
t)c  more  generally  received.    Lactantius,  in  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  century,  apparently  borrows  from 
it  ;  HUary  of  Poitiers,  Lncifer  of  Cagliari,  Faus- 
tintis,  and  Marcellinus  (who  cites  it  as  divina  Scrip- 
iura) ;   Victorinus  of  Rome,   Ambrose,  Philaster 
(though  admitting  that  some  rejected  the  epistle)  ; 
Gandentius,  Jerome,  and  Augustioe,  in  the  latter 
VOU  II. 


half  and  the  end  of  the  century,  attest  its  canonicity 
and,  genexally,  its  Pauline  origin. 

In  the  Eastern  churches  it  was  much  more  gene- 
rally, and  from  an  earlier  date,  received.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  citation  from  it  is  made  by 
Justin  Martyr,  though  in  one  or  two  passages  of 
nis  writings  he  seems  to  have  had  it  in  his  eve. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  held  it  to  be  St.  Paurs, 
originally  written  by  him  in  Hebrew,  and  trans- 
lated by  St  Luke  (Euseb.  II.  E,  vi  14).  Origen 
wrote  Homilies  on  this  epistle;  he  frequently 
refers  to  it  as  canonical,  and  as  the  work  of  St 
Paul,  and  he  tells  us  he  had  intended  to  write  a 
treatise  to  prove  this  (Lardner,  ii.  472,  ff.)  Origen 
further  attests  that  the  ancients  handed  it  down 
as  St  Paul's  (Euseb.  H.  E,  vi  25),  by  which, 
though  he  cannot  be  understood  as  intending  to 
say  that  it  had  never  been  questioned  by  any  of 
those  who  had  lived  before  him,  we  must  under- 
stand him  at  least  to  affirm  that  in  the  church  of 
Alexandria  it  had  from  the  earliest  period  been 
received.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  acknowledged 
it  as  part  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  as  written  by  St 
PauL  By  Basil,  the  Gregories,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  Chrysostom,  and  all  the  Greeks,  as 
Terome  attests,  it  was  received.  Eusebius,  though 
ne  ranks  it  in  one  place  among  the  iyrCKeybtupa, 
in  deference  to  the  doubts  entertained  respecting 
it  in  the  Roman  Church,  nevertheless  asserts  its 
apostolic  authority,  and  includes  it  among  the 
books  generally  received  by  the  churches.  In 
public  documents  of  the  Eastern  Church  also,  such 
as  the  Epistle  of  the  Synod  at  Antioch,  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,  the  Catalogue  of  the  Council, 
its  claims  are  recognised.  In  the  Syrian  churches 
it  was  received  ;  it  is  found  in  the  Peshito  version  ; 
it  is  quoted  by  Ephrem  as  St  Paul's  ;  and  it  is 
included  among  the  canonical  Scriptures  in  the 
catalogue  of  Ebedjesu  (Lardner,  iv.  430,  440). 
To  this  uniform  testimony  there  is  nothing  to 
oppose,  unless  we  accept  the  somewhat  dubious 
assertion  of  Jerome  that  it  was  rejected  by  the 
heretical  teacher  Basilides  {proem,  in  Ep,  ad  Til., 
but  comp.  Lardner,  ix.  305). 

2.  Authorship— ^Yrota  the  above  testimonies  it 
will  be  perceiv«l  that  the  assertion  of  the  canonicity 
of  this  book  is  mostly  identified  with  the  assertion  of 
its  Pauline  authorship.  The  former  of  these  posi- 
tions does  not,  it  is  true,  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  latter,  for  a  book  may  be  canonical  yet  not  be 
the  production  of  any  individual  whose  name  we 
know;  but  as  the  case  stands,  the  external  evi- 
dence for  the  canonicity  of  the  book  is  so  nearly 
commensurate  with  th^t  for  the  Pauline  authorship 
of  the  book,  that  we  cannot  make  use  of  the  one 
unless  we  admit  the  other.  This  gives  immense 
importance  to  the  Question  on  which  we  now 
enter  ;  for  if  it  could  pe  shewn  that  this  epistle  is 
not  Paul'si^  the  entire  historical  evidence  for  its 
canonicity  n^ust  be  laid  s^ide  as  incredible. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence bearing  directly  on  this  point,  we  shall  glance 
at  the  different  hypotheses  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  those  by  whom  the  Pauline  origin  of  the 
epistle  have  been  derived.  Of  these  some  have 
advocated  the  claims  of  Barnabas,  others  those  of 
Luke,  others  those  of  Clement  of  Rome,  others 
those  of  Silas,  others  those  of  ApoUos,  others  those 
of  some  unknown  Christian  of  Alexandria,  and 
others  those  of  some  'apostolic  man,'  whose  name 
is  no  less  unknown. 
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(i.)  Silas. — ^The  claims  of  this  companion  of  St 
Paul  to  the  authorship  of  one  epistle  find  no  sup* 
port  from  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  The  sugges- 
tion of  them  is  entirely  modem,  having  been  nrst 
advanced  by  Bbhme  in  the  introduction  to  his 
commentary  on  this  epistle  (Lips.  1825),  and  by 
Mynster  in  the  Stttdien  und  Kritiken^  bd.  ii.,  s.  344 ; 
but  they  have  adduced  nothing  in  support  of  these 
claims  which  might  not  with  equal  plausibility  have 
been  urged  on  behalf  of  any  other  of  the  apostle's 
companions. 

(2.)  Clement  of  Rome, — Origen  tells  us  that  the 
tradition  which  had  reached  him  was,  that  some 
held  this  epistle  to  have  been  written  by  Clement, 
bishop  of  Rome,  whilst  others  said  it  was  written 
by  Luke,  the  evangelist  (ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  vi. 
25).  Erasmus  espoused  the  claims  of  Clement, 
and  Calvin  inclined  to  the  same  view.  Some 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  has  been 
thought  to  be  supplied  by  the  resemblance  of  some 
passages  in  Clement's  nrst  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians to  passages  in  one  epistle ;  but  tliese  have 
much  more  the  appearance  of  quotations  from  the 
former  or  reminiscences  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  the  latter  than  such  similarities  of  thought 
and  expression  as  would  indicate  a  community  of 
authorship  for  the  twa  A  close  comparison  of 
the  one  with  the  other  leaves  the  impression  very 
strongly  that  they  are  the  productions  of  different 
minds ;  neither  in  style  nor  in  the  general  cast  of 
thought  is  there  any  pervading  affinity  between 
them.  Clement,  also,  was  in  all  probability  a 
convert  from  heathenism,  whereas  the  author  of 
the  epbtle  to  the  Hebrews  was  undoubtedly  by 
birth  and  education  a  Jew.  Perhaps  what  Origen 
records  means  nothing  more  than  that  Clement  or 
Luke  acted  as  the  party  who  reduced  the  epistle 
to  writing,  leaving  the  question  of  the  authorship, 
properly  so  called,  untouched.  His  whole  state- 
ment is — '  not  heedlessly  {<iAk  e^)  had  the  ancients 
handed  it  down  as  Paul's;  but  who  wrote  the 
epistle  God  truly  knows.  But  the  story  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  some,  is,  that  Cle- 
ment who  was  bishop  of  Rome  wrote  the  epistle ; 
from  others  that  it  was  Luke  who  wrote  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  Acts.'  Jerome,  also,  in  referring  to 
the  tradition  explains  it  thus — *quem  [Clemen- 
tern]  aiunt  ipsi  adjunctum  sententias  Pauli  pro- 
prio  ordinasse  et  omasse  sermone*  {De  Viris  illusL 
c.  5). 

(3.)  Luke. — The  claims  of  Luke  apparently  rise 
a  degree  higher  from  the  circumstance  that,  b«ides 
being  named  by  Origen  and  Jerome,  as  dividing 
with  Clement  the  honours  which,  as  these  writers 
testify,  were  in  certain  quarters  assigned  to  the  lat- 
ter, there  is  a  character  of  similarity  in  respect  of 
language  and  style  between  this  epistle  and  the 
acknowledged  productions  of  the  evangelist  This 
has  led  several  eminent  scholars  to  adopt  the  hypo- 
thesis that,  whilst  the  thoughts  may  be  Paul's,  the 
composition  is  Luke's.  But  on  this  circumstance  no 
stress,  we  think,  can  legitimately  be  laid  towards  such 
a  conclusion.  For,  1st,  where  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence, or  at  least  none  of  any  weight,  in  favour  of 
identity  of  authorship,  mere  general  similarity  of  style 
cannot  be  allowed  to  possess  much  force.  2dly,  As- 
suming the  epistle  to  be  the  production  of  Paul,  it 
is  easy  to  account  for  the  resemblance  of  its  style 
to  that  of  Luke,  from  the  fact  that  Luke  was  for  so 
many  years  the  companion  and  disciple  of  Paul ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  when  persons  for  a  long 


time  associate  closely  with  each  other,  and  espe- 
cially when  one  of  the  parties  is  an  individual  of 
powerful  intellect  whose  forms  of  thought  and 
modes  of  speech  imperceptibly  impress  themselves 
on  those  with  whom  he  associates,  they  foil  insensi- 
bly into  a  similarity  of  tone  and  style  both  of  speak- 
ing and  writing.  To  this,  indeed,  Chrysoston, 
whose  authority  in  all  such  matters  must  he  allowed 
to  stand  very  high,  expressly  ascribes  the  similarity 
of  Luke's  style  to  that  of  Paul,  when,  contrasting 
the  language  of  the  former  with  that  of  Mark,  he 
says,  firoirrof  hk  ^olwt  rbf  ^MffKttX»  iiufiiffan' 
6  fthf  [6  Aovjcat]  rh^  XloOXor  irip  nAt  rvrofui^ 
^iwra*  hhk\b  MdpKOf]  rdv  Hirpw  ^pax»i<'oqiiai  hn- 
fUXoAfUPw  {Horn.  iv.  in  MaU,^  quoted  by  Foisier, 
Apostolical  Authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehreviy 
p.  648).  3dly,  It  is  not  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
Drews  alone  that  a  resemblance  to  the  style  of 
Luke  may.  be  detected  :  the  same  feature  pervades 
all  Paul's  epistles,  especially  those  of  a  later  date, 
as  has  been  frequently  observed  by  critics.  This 
argument,  then,  if  used  against  the  Pauline  origin 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  would  prove  too 
much,  as  it  would  go  to  invalidate  the  claims  of 
almost  all  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the  apos- 
tle. In  fine,  whilst  there  are  such  resemblances  of 
style,  etc.,  as  have  been  referred  to  between  this 
epistle  and  the  writings  of  Luke,  there  are  dijftr- 
enees  of  a  nature  so  weighty  as  completely  to  over- 
balance these  resemblances,  and  authorise  the 
conclusion  that  the  author  of  the  latter  could  not 
also  be  the  author  of  the  former.  Both  Stuart 
{Comment  vol.  i.  p.  333,  Lond.  1828)  and  Eich- 
hom  (Einleit,  bd.  iiL  s.  465)  justly  lay  stress  on  the 
greater  predominance  of  Jewish  feelings  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  than  in  any  of  Luke's 
writings,  and  still  more  on  the  marked  familiarity 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  schoob  dis- 
played by  the  writer  of  the  epistle,  but  of  which  no 
traces  are  apparent  in  any  of  the  writings  of  the 
evangelist.  Both  writings  display  the  combined 
influence  of  the  Palestinian  and  the  Hellenbtic  cha- 
racter on  the  part  of  their  author ;  but  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  former  so  decidedly 
predominates  over  the  latter,  whilst  the  reverse  is 
the  case  with  the  writings  of  Luke,  that  it  secn» 
to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  the  same  person 
could  have  written  both.  Luke,  moreover,  »"as 
a  convert  from  heathenism  ;  whereas  the  author  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  evidently  a  Jew. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  for  the  theory  which 
ascribes  the  composition  of  this  epistle  to  Luke, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  which  will  bear 
examination,  but,  on  the  contrary,  not  a  little 
against  it. 

(4.)  Barnabas.— TYkt  hypoAesis  which  daiim 
the  authorship  of  this  epistle  for  Barnabas  has  in  its 
support  the  testimony  of  Tertullian  {De  Pudtal^i 
c  20),  with  whom,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome  {E^ 
129,  ad  Dardanum)^  several  {pleriqu^  among  the 
Latins  concurred.*    For  this  opinion  Teilullian, 

♦  UUmann  {Stud,  und  Krit,  i.  391)  and  Wieseler 
have  laboured  to  show  that  the  *pleriqne'  in  this 
passage  must  be  understood  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  Eastern  church,  the  •  Gned  scrmonis  scrip- 
tores,'  of  whom  Jerome  speaks  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. But  what  Jerome  says  is,  that  though  in 
his  day  *  plerique  earn  vel  Bamabse  vd  CIcroent» 
arbitrantur,*  it  was  viewed  as  Paul's  *Don  solum 
ab  ecdesiis  Orientis,  sed  ab  omnibus  letro  [t /* 
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in  the  passage  referred  to,  assigns  no  reasons,  and 
Jerome  appears  to  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  con- 
jecture resting  upon  Tertullian^s  authority  alone ; 
for,  in  his  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  writers  (c  5), 
he  refers  to  this  opinion  as  one  '  juxta  Tertullia- 
num,*  whilst  he  says  that  the  opinion  that  Lake 
was  the  author  was  one  'juxta  qnosdam.'     Hug 
is  of  opinion  {Jnlrod,  p.  596,  Fosdick's  transl.)» 
that  in  this  passage  we  nave  not  Tertullian's  own 
view  so  much  as  a  concession  on  his  part  to  those 
whom  he  was  opposing,  and  who,  because  of  the 
very  passage  he  is  about  to  quote  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (vi  4-8),  were  inclined  to  reject 
the  claims  of  that  ^istle  to  be  esteemed  the  pro- 
duction of  Paul     This  conjecture  is  of  use,  as  it 
tends  to  show  that  TertuUian  might  have  another 
reason  for  ascribii^  this  epistle  to  Barnabas  than 
his  total  ignorance  that  it  nad  ever  been  imputed 
to  Paul,  as  has  been  confidently  inferred  bv  several 
writers  from  the  fact  that  it  was  obviously  to  the 
interest  of  his  argument  to  uphold  the  Pauline  origin 
of  this  epistle  had  he  been  aware  of  it.     In  recent 
times  the  ablest  defender  of  this  hypothesis  is  Ull- 
mami,  who  has  devoted  to  it  an  article  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  journal,  the  Studien  und  Kritiken ; 
but  the  evidence  he  adduces  in  favour  of  it  is  very 
feeble.     After  enlarging  on  the  testimony  of  Ter- 
tullian,  he  proceeds  to  the  internal  evidence  in 
favour  of  Barnabas ;  but  of  the  six  reasons  he 
assigns  for  ascribing  the  epistle  to  him,  none  pos- 
seses  any  force.     Thejifrx/,  viz.,  the  traces  in  the 
epistle  of  an  Alexandrian  education  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  supposing  it  granted,  would  not  apply 
particulariy  to   Barnabas,   who  was  a  native  of 
C3rprus,  and  who,  though  Ullmann  says  '  he  had 
perkaps  been  in  Alexandria,*  for  aueht  we  know 
had  never  seen  that  seat  of  allegoncal  learning. 
The  second^  viz.,  that  Barnabas  being  a  Invite  was 
the  more  likely,  on  that  account,  to  understand  the 
Jewish  ritual,  as  we  see  the  author  of  this  epistle 
did,  is  of  no  weight,  for  there  is  nothing  stated  in 
the  epistle  on  that  head  which  any  intelligent  Jew 
might  not  have  known,  whether  a  Levite  or  not. 
The  M/'n/,  viz.,  that  what  the  author  of  this  epistle 
says  concerning  the  law,  divine  revelation,  faith, 
etc.,  is  very  Pauline,  and  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  a  companion  of  Paul,  such  as  Barnabas  was  ; 
the  fourth,  viz.,  that  the  tenor  of  the  epistle  is 
worthy  such  a  man  as  Barnabas ;  the  fifth,  viz., 
that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  speaks  of  the  Saviour 
very  frequently  by  the  appellation  6  *Ii^<roCr,  which 
Dr.  Ullmann  thinks  indicates  that  the  writer  must 
have  known  our  Lord  during  his  personal  ministry, 
which  was  probably  the  case  with  Barnabas ;  and 
the  sixth,  viz.,  that  the  names  of  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  epistle  are  names  which  Barnabas 
might  have  referred  to  had  he  written   it — are 
reasons  such  as  it  would  be  idle  to  refute,  and  such 
as  fill  us  with  surprise  that  a  man  of  Ullmann*s 
learning  and  vigour  should  have  gravely  adduced 
them.     With  regard  to  the  fifth  also,   Olshausen 
has  justly  observed   (Opuse.    Theoiogica,  p.   115) 
that  if  it  were  certain  that  Barnabas  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  our  lord's  personal  ministry,  it 
would  clearly  prove  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
this  epistle,  for  the  latter  distinctly  classes  himself 

antiquioribus]  ecclesiastids  Graeci  sermonis  scrip- 
toribus.*  If  all  the  Greek  writers  judged  it  to  be 
Paul's,  how  could  many  of  them  ascribe  it  to 
Barnabas  ? 


with  those  by  whom  this  advantage  had  not  been 
enjoyed  (ch.  ii.  3).     Stuart  and  some  others  have 
laid  great  stress  on  the  contrast  afforded  by  this 
epistle  to  the  extant  epistle  which  passes  undo:  the 
name  of  Barnabas,  in  respect  of  style,  tone,  and 
general  character,  as  supplying  indubitable  evi- 
dence that  the  former  is  the  pnxluction  of  a  difierent 
and  a  fax  superior  mind.     Of  this  there  can  be  no 
question,  and,  were  we  quite  certain  that  the  epistle 
ascribed  to  Barnabas  was  really  bis  prodactioo,  the 
ailment  would  be  conclusive.     But  thou^  some 
very  distinguished  names  may  be  dted  in  support 
of  its  authenticity,   the  greater  vreight,   both  of 
authority  and  evidence,  is  against  it  [Ba&nabas, 
Epistlb  op^     The  total  absence  of  any  reason  in 
Davour  of  imputing  the  anthorshm  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  to  Barnabas  afforos  sufficient  ground 
for  rejecting  this  hypothesis  without  our  attempting 
to  adduce  dubious  and  uncertain  reasons  against  it. 
(5.)  Some  Alexandrian  Christian. — This  hypo- 
thesis rests  on  certain  features  oi  the  epistle  which 
are  said  to  betray  Alexandrian  culture,  habits,  and 
modes  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  writer.    These 
have  been  vaaax  insisted  upon  by  Eichhom,  Schulz, 
Bleek,   and  others;  but  they  are  not  such,  we 
think,  as  carry  with  them  the  weight  which  these 
writers  have  allovred  to  them.     The  standard  of 
comparison  by  which  the  supposed  Alexandrian  tone 
of  this  epistle  is  evinced,  is  supplied  by  the  writings 
of  Philo,  between  which  and   this  epistle  it   is 
affirmed  that  there  is  so  close  a  resemblance  that  it 
can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  author  of  the  latter  was,  like  Philo,  an  Alex- 
andrian Jew.     Now  before  this  reasoning  can  be 
so  much  as  looked  at,  it  behoves  those  who  use  it 
to  point  out  clearly  how  much  of  Philo's  peculiar 
style  and  sentiment  was  owing  to  his  Jewish,  and 
how  much  to  his  Alexandrian,  education  or  habits 
of  thought ;  because,  unless  this  can  be  done,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  show  that  any  alleged  pecu- 
liarity necessarily  bespeaks  an  Alexandrian  origin, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  appeared  in  the  writ- 
ings of  a  pure  Jew  of  Palestine.     No  attempt,  how- 
ever, of  tnis  sort  has  been  made  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  whatever  is  Philonian  is 
therefore  Alexandrian,  and  hence  all  resemblances 
between  the  writings  of  Phdo  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  have  been  urged  as  certain  proofs  that 
the  latter  must  have  been  written  by  a  converted 
Jew  of  Alexandria.    Such  an  assumption,  however, 
we  would  by  no  means  concede  ;  and  we  feel  con- 
firmed in  this  by  an  examination  of  the  evidence 
adduced  in  support  of  the  alleged  Alexandrian 
character  of  this  epistle.    As  Stuart  has,  we  think, 
clearly  shown  (i.  321),  and  as  even  Tholuck,  though 
obviously  inclining  the  other  way,   has  candidly 
admitted  (Comment,  on  the  Hebrews,  i.  p.  68,  sec 
7),  there  is  nothing  in  this  evidence  to  shew  that 
this  epistle  might  not  have  been  written  by  a  Jew 
who  had  never  left  the  boimds  of  Palestine.     It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  several  of  the  points  on  which 
Eichhom  chiefly  insists  as  favouring  his  view,  such 
as  the  prevalence   of  typical   expositions  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  in  this  epistle,  and  the  g^ter  ele- 
gance of  its  language  ana  style  (Einleit,  iii.  443,  if.), 
are  given  up  by  Bleek,  and  that  of  the  two  chiefly 
insisted  upon  by  the  latter,  viz.,  the  close  affinity 
between  this  epistle  and  the  writings  of  Philo,  and 
the  alleged  mistake  in  regard  to  the  furniture  of  the 
tabernacle  which  Bleek  diarges  upon  the  author  of 
this  epistle  in  di.  ix.  3,  4,  and  which  he  thinks  no 
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Jew  of  Palestine  could  have  committed,  both  are 
relinauished  by  Tholuck  as  untenable  (comp.  the 
valuable  remarks  of  Hug,  /tUrod.  p.  584,  note, 
Fosdick's  transl.)  With  rqgard  to  the  latter,  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  even  supposing  it  proved 
that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  hod  erred  m  asseitine 
that  the  pot  containing  the  manna  and  Aaron's  rod 
were  placed  in  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and  that, 
supposing  BviuarfifHo^  to  denote  the  altar  0/ incense, 
and  not  die  censer^  he  had  fallen  into  the  mistake 
of  placing  this  within  instead  of  without  the  vail, 
nothing  could  be  thence  deduced  in  favour  of  the 
Alexandrian  origin  of  the  author.  For,  with  regard 
to  the  former  of  these,  it  was  a  matter  on  which  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  had  no  better  means  of  informa- 
tion than  those  of  any  other  place,  since,  in  the 
Temple  as  then  standing,  none  of  the  furniture  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies  had  been  preserved  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  as  it  could  not  be  the  result 
of  ignorance  either  in  a  Jew  of  Palestine  or  in  a 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  but  must  have  been  a  piece  of 
mere  inadvertence  on  the  port  of  either,  it  seems 
rather  too  much  to  conclude  that  it  was  such  as  the 
latter  alone  was  capable  of  committing.  That, 
however,  there  is  no  blunder  in  the  case,  has,  we 
think,  been  very  satisfactorily  shewn  by  Deyling 
{Obs,  Sac.  tom.  il  No.  47)  and  othexs  (comp. 
Stuart,  Tholuck,  and  Delitzsch,  in  loe,) 

(6.)  Apollos^-^Thc  first  to  suggest  Apollos  as  the 
probable  author  of  this  epistle  was  Luther  ( Werke, 
ed.  Walch,  xii.  204,  1990,  etc.)  He  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  majority  of  recent  German  scholars, 
many  of  whom  have  supported  his  conjecture  with 
much  ingenuity.  It  has  been  undoubtedly  shewn 
by  them  that  Apollos  may  have  been  the  writer ; 
and  they  have,  we  think,  proved  that  of  all  Paul's 
companions  this  is  the  one  who  was  most  fitted  by 
education,  life-circumstances,  modes  of  thought, 
and  religious  stand-point,  to  have  accompli^ed 
such  a  task  had  it  fallen  to  his  lot  Beyond  this, 
however,  their  arguments  seem  to  us  signally  to  fail. 
What  weight  they  have  is  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  assumed  Alexandrian  tone  of  the  epistle ; 
so  that  in  setting  aside  this  we  of  necessity  mvali- 
date  what  has  been  built  on  it.  But  it  may  be 
pennitted  us  to  remark  that,  even  supposing  the 
former  established,  the  latter  would  by  no  means 
follow,  an^  more  than  because  a  work  produced  in 
Gennany  m  the  present  day  was  deeply  tinctured 
with  Hegelianism,  it  would  follow  from  that  alone 
that  it  must  be  the  production  of  some  certain  in- 
dividual rather  than  of  any  other  disciple  of  H^l's 
school  The  adoption  of  this  theory  by  Dr.  Tho- 
luck, after  his  exposure  of  the  unsoundness  of 
Bleek's  reasonings,  has  filled  us  with  surprise. 
•  Still,'  says  he  (I  69),  'could  it  be  rendered  pro- 
bable that  aiiy  distinguished  person  having  inter- 
course with  Paul,  were  an  Alexandrian,  and  of 
Alexandrian  culture,  we  might,  with  the  greatest 
appearance  of  truth,  regard  him  as  the  author  of 
the  epistle.  Now  such  an  one  is  found  in  the 
person  of  Apollos.'  What  is  this  but  to  say,  *  The 
arguments  for  the  Alexandrian  origin  of  this  epistle, 
I  must  confess,  prove  nothing ;  out  shew  me  an 
end  to  be  gained  by  it  and  I  will  admit  them  to 
be  most  conclusive  1'  Such  a  statement  affords, 
we  think,  very  clear  evidence  that  the  disposition 
to  ascribe  this  epistle  to  Apollos  is  to  be  traced 
not  to  any  constraining  force  of  evidence,  but  ex- 
clusively to  what  Okhausen  in  his  strictures  on 
Bleek  (Opusc.  p.  92)  justly  denounces  as  the  main 


source  of  that  able  writer's  errors  on  this  qoestioa 
— '  Quod  non  ab  omni  partium  studio  aliennm 
animum  servare  ipsi  contigit'  It  may  be  added 
that  if  this  epistle  was  the  product  of  Apollos  or 
any  other  Alexandrian  convert,  it  is  very  strange 
that  no  tradition  to  this  effect  should  have  been 
preserved  in  the  church  at  Alexandria,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  should  be  there  we  find  the  tradi- 
tion that  Paul  was  the  author  most  firmly  and  (roin 
the  earliest  period  established. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  question  of  the  Pauline 
origin  of  this  epistle.  Referring  our  readers  for 
particulars  to  the  able  and  copious  discussion  of 
this  question  furnished  by  the  works  of  Stuart 
{Commentary^  vol  l),  Yorsict  {The ApostoL  Autkih 
rity  of  the  Ep,  to  the  Hebrews^  etc.),  and  Hng,  we 
shall  attempt  at  present  a  condensed  outline  of  the 
evidence,  Doth  for  and  against  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  this  epistle.  Following  the  example  of 
Hug  and  Forster,  we  shall  commence  with  the 
internal  evidence,  taking  up  first  that  in  &T0iir  of 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle. 

I.  A  person  umiliar  witn  the  doctrines  on  which 
Paul  is  iondof  insisting  in  his  acknowledged  epistles, 
will  readily  perceive  that  there  is  such  a  correspon- 
dence in  this  respect  between  these  and  Uie  EpistJe 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  supplies  good  ground  for  pre- 
suming that  the  latter  proceeded  also  from  his  pen. 
That  Christianity  as  a  system  is  superior  to  Judaism 
in  respect  of  clearness,  simplid^,  and  moral  effi- 
ciency ;  that  the  former  is  the  sul^tance  and  reality 
of  what  the  latter  had  presented  only  the  typical 
adumbration ;  and  that  the  latter  was  to  be  abo- 
lished to  make  wav  for  the  former,  are  points  which, 
if  more  fully  handled  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
are  fiuniliar  to  all  readers  ot  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
(comp.  2  Cor.  iii.  6-18;  Gal.  iiL  22;  iv.  1-9,  2** 
31  ;  CoL  il  16,  17,  etc.)  ITie  same  view  is  given 
m  this  epistle  as  in  those  of  Paul,  of  the  divine  gloiy 
of  the  Mediator,  not  simply  as  0€dp6piavotf  but  spe- 
cifically as  the  eUcCinf  toG  6cov,  the  reflection  or  mani- 
festation of  Deity  to  man  (comp.  CoL  i.  IS*^.* 
Phil,  il  6 ;  Heb.  L  3,  etc.)  His  condescension  is 
described  as  having  consisted  in  an  impoverishing, 
and  lessening,  and  lowering  of  himself  for  man'> 
behalf  (2  Cor.  viU.  9 ;  PhU.  u.  7,  8 ;  Heb.  it  9)  > 
and  his  exaltation  is  set  forth  as  a  condition  of 
royal  dignity,  which  shall  be  consummated  by  all 
his  enemies  being  put  under  his  footstool  (i  Cor. 
XV.  25-27  ;  Heb.  il  8  ;  x.  13 ;  xiL  2).  He  is  re- 
presented as  discharging  the  office  of  a  fuelrrflf  a 
word  which  is  never  used  except  by  Paul  and  the 
writer  of  this  epistle  (GaL  lii.  19,  20;  Heb. 
viiL  6) ;  his  death  is  represented  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  man  ;  and  the  peculiar  idea  is  aimoanceti 
in  coimection  with  this,  tnat  he  was  prefigured  by 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  (Koip.  iii- 
22-26  ;  I  Cor.  V.  7 ;  Eph.  L  7  ;  v.  2;  Heb.  vil-x.) 
Peculiar  to  Paul  and  the  author  of  this  epistle  is  the 
phrase  6  Otbs  r^t  tlfr^s  (Rom.  xv.  33,  etc. ;  Heb. 
xiiL  20) ;  and  both  seem  to  have  conceived  of  the  X'f 
Urtiara  under  the  aspect  of  ^uupietit  and  fupion^ 
wpebfULTot  (I  Cor.  xu.  4 ;  Heb.  u.  4).  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  also  that  the  momentous  question  of  a 
man*s  personal  acceptance  with  God  is  answered  id 
this  epistle  in  the  same  peculiar  way  as  in  the  ac- 
knowledged Epistles  of  Paul.  All  is  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  individuals  exercising  what  both 
Paul  and  the  author  of  this  epistle  cadi  vioTts,  and 
which  they  both  represent  as  a  realizing  apprehen- 
sion of  the  facts,  and  truths,  and  promises  of  rc^e- 
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latioiL*  By  both  also  the  power  of  this  rUrris  is 
frequently  referred  to  and  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  annals  of  the  Jewish  race  (ooma  Rom.  iil 
4 ;  v.  2 ;  Heb.  iil  6 ;  Gal  iii.  5.14 ;  Heb.  x.  38; 
xL  40).  On  all  these  points  the  sentiments  of 
this  epistle  are  so  obviously  Pauline,  that  not  only 
did  Origen  remark  that  it  contained  rd  poi/j/MTa 
Ilai^Xov,  but  even  the  most  decided  opponents  of 
its  Pauline  authorship  in  recent  times  have  laid 
it  down  as  undeniable  that  it  must  have  been 
written  by  some  companion  and  disciple  of  Paul. 

2.  Some  of  the  figures  and  allusions  employed  in 
this  epistle  are  strictly  Pauline.  Thus  the  word  of 
God  is  compared  to  a  iztwrd  (Eph.  vi  17  ;  Heb.  iv. 
12) ;  inexperienced  Christians  are  ckHdren  who 
need  miik,  and  must  be  instructed  in  the  elements^ 
whilst  thc^  of  maturer  attainments  zx^  fuU-grown 
men  who  require  strong  meat  (i  Cor.  iiL  i,  2  ;  xiv. 
20 ;  OaL  iv.  9 ;  Col.  lii.  14 ;  Heb.  v.  12,  13  ;  vl 
I) ;  redemption  through  Christ  is  an  introduction 
and  an  entrance  with  confidence  unto  God  (Rom.  v. 
2;  Eph.  ii.  18;  iil  12 ;  Heb.  z.  19);  afflictions  are 
a  contest  or  strife^  d7<Sir  (Phil.  I  30 ;  Col  il  I ;  Heb. 
X.  32) ;  the  Christian  life  is  a  race  (i  Cor.  ix.  24 ; 
Phil  iil  14 ;  Heb.  xii.  i);  the  Jewish  ritual  is  a 
Xarpeia  (Rom.  ix.  4 ;  Heb.  ix.  i,  6) ;  a  person  un- 
der the  constraint  of  some  unworthy  feeling  or 
principle  is  hoxot  douXefaf  (Gal  v.  I ;  Heb.  il  15), 
etc.  The  fact  that  these  and  other  such  like  figu- 
rative phrases  occur  only  in  this  epistle  and  in  the 
acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul,  aflbids  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  former  is  his  production,  for  in 
nothing  does  a  writer  more  readily  betray  himself 
than  l^  the  use  of  peculiar  and  favourite  figures. 

3.  Certain  marked  characteristics  of  PauFs  style 
are  found  in  this  epistle.  This  department  of  the 
internal  evidence  has  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  been  canvassed  by  recent  critics,  and  in  some 
cases  opposite  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from 
the  same  phenomena.  Thus  the  occurrence  of  (kwa^ 
\ty6iu9a  m  this  epistle  has  been  adduced  by  the 
German  scholars  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  it, 
whilst  Stuart  and  Forster  have  both  rested  on  this 
fact  as  strongly  in  favour  of  that  conclusion  ;  and 
as  it  appears  to  us  with  justice,  for  if  it  be  made  out 
from  Paul's  acknowledged  writings  that  the  use  of 
unusual  words  is  a  duuncteristic  of  his  style  (and 
this  has  been  placed  by  these  writers  beyond  all 
question),  it  is  obvious  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  characteristic  in  this  epistle,  so  far  from  being 
an  argument  against^  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  argu- 

*  Bleek  and  Tholuck  have  both  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  Tim%  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  not  the  same  as  the  irt^rtr  of  Paul's  acknow- 
ledged writings,  but,  in  our  view,  with  singular 
want  of  success.  Tholuck's  chief  argument,  and 
which  he  urges  as  of  more  weight  than  any  Bleek  has 
advanced  is,  that  the  writer  has  not  here  contrasted 
vht^oi  and  ritfrit,  the  #p7a  i^/m>v,  and  the  tprfo.  irlc' 
T€wt,  as  Paul  would  have  done.  But  how  can  this 
be  said  when  the  great  lesson  of  the  epistle  is,  that 
always^  even  under  the  law  itself,  rCrris  was  the 
medium  of  acceptance  and  the  channel  of  divine 
blessing  to  men  f  When  Paul  says,  *  We  walk  by 
faith  not  by  sight '  (2  Cor.  v.  7),  and  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews  says  that  faith,  by  which  the  just  live, 
is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  (x.  28 ;  xl  i), 
what  essential  difference  in  their  notion  of  faith  and  I 
its  working  can  be  discerned  ?  I 


mtat  for  our  ascribing  it  to  Paul     On  arguments 
however,  based  on  such  minute  phenomena,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  rest  much  weight  on  either  side. 
Every  person  must  be  aware  that  an  author^s  use  of 
■words  is  greatly  modified  by  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  he  writes,  or  the  design  he  has  in  writ- 
ing ;  and  the  literature  of  every  countir  presents  us 
with  numerous  cases  of  authors,   whose  works, 
written  at  different  periods,  and  with  different  de- 
signs, present  far  greater  diversities  of  expression 
than  any  which  have  been  pointed  out  between  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and   the  acknowledged 
Epistles  of  Paul     Hence  cautious  critics  have  de- 
clined to  rest  much  in  questions  of  literary  paren- 
tage upon  what  Bentley  calls  {Dissert,  on  Pkalarisy 
p.  19,  Lond.  1699)  'censures  that  are  made  from 
stile  and  language  alone,'  and  which,  he  adds,  *  are 
commonly  nice  and  uncertain,  and  depend  upon 
slender  notices.'  Apart,  however,  from  such  minute 
niceties,  there  are  certain  marked  peculiarities  of 
style  which  attach  to  particular  writers,  and  flow  so 
directly  from  the  character  of  their  genius  or  edu- 
cation, that  they  can  hardly  express  themselves  in 
discourse  without  introducing  them.     Now  such 
peculiarities  the  writings  of  Paul  present,  and  the 
occurrence  of  them  has  always  been  felt  to  afford  no 
small  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  any  production 
claiming  to  be  his  in  which  they  are  found.    Paley, 
in  enumerating  these  {Hone  Paulina^  ch.  vl.  No.  2, 
3),  has  laid  stress  chiefly  on  the  following :  A  disposi- 
tion to  the  frequent  use  of  a  word,  which  cleaves  as  it 
were  to  the  memory  of  the  writer,  so  as  to  become  a 
sort  of  cant  word  in  his  writings ;  a  propensity  *  to 
go  off  at  a  word,*  and  enter  upon  a  parenthetic  series 
of  remarks  suggested  by  that  word ;  and  a  fondness 
for  the  paronomasia,  or  play  upon  words.     In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  these  peculiarities  of  Paul's 
style  are  richly  exemplified  ;  an  evidence  in  favour 
of  its  Pauline  origin,  which  can  never  be  enfeebled 
by  adducing  words,  phrases,  or  features  of  style 
peculiar  to  this  epistle,  unless  it  can  be  6rst  shewn 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Paul  to  have  used  such. 
4  There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  Paul's  use 
of  the  O.  T.  and  that  made  by  the  writer  of  this 
epistle.      Both  made  frequent  appeals  to  the  O. 
T.  ;  both  are  in  the  habit  of  accumulating  passages 
from  different  parts  of  the  O.  T. ,  and  making  them 
bear  on  the  pomt  under  discussion  (comp.  Rom.  iil 
10-18;  ix.  7-33,  etc. ;  Heb.  I  5-14;  iil;  x.  5-17); 
both  are  fond  of  linking  quotations  together  by 
means  of  the  expression  «ral  irdXiy  (comp.  Rom.  xv. 
9-12;  I  Cor.  iil  19,  20;  Heb.  I  5 ;  il  12,  13  ;  iv. 
4 ;  X.  30) ;  both  make  use  of  the  same  passages, 
and  that  occasionally  in  a  sense  not  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  context  whence  they  are  quoted  (i 
Cor.  XV.   27 ;  Eph.  i.  22  ;  Heb.  il  8 ;  Rom.   I 
17  ;  Gal.  iil  II  ;  Heb.  x.  38);  and  both,  in  one 
instance,  quote  the  same  passae;e  in  the  same  way, 
but  in  a  form  in  which  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  Sept,  and  with  an  addition  of  the  words  X^et 
Ki^piof,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew ;  thereby  indicat- 
ing that  the  passage  is  given  in  both  instances  as  it 
was  present  to  the  memory  of  one  and  the  same 
writer  (comp.  Rom.  xil  19  ;  Heb.  x.  30).    On  the 
other  hand,  great  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  on  the 
iact,  that  whilst  Paul  in  his  acknowledged  writings 
quotes  from  the  Hebrew  original  in  preference  to 
the  Sept.  where  the  latter  differs  from  the  former, 
the  author  of  this  epistle  quotes  exclusively  from  the 
Sept  even  when  it  departs  very  widely  from  the 
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Hebrew.  To  this  it  may  be  replied :  1st,  That 
both  Paul  and  the  author  of  this  epistle  quote 
genfrally  from  the  Sept.  ;  2dly,  That  where  the 
Sept.  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  Paul  does  not  al- 
ways follow  the  Hebrew  in  preference  to  the  Sept. 
(comp.  Rom.  ii.  24 ;  x.  11-18 ;  xi.  27 ;  xr.  12 ;  i 
Cor.  1.  19,  etc.);  and,  3dl7,  That  the  writer  of  this 
epistle  does  not  always  foUow  the  Sept  where  it 
differs  from  the  Hebrew,  but  occasionally  deserts 
the  former  for  the  latter  (ex,  gr.  x.  ^;  xiii.  5) ; 
(comp.  Davidson,  Introd,  iiL  2^x).  There  is  no 
ground,  therefore,  for  this  objection  to  the  Pauline 
origin  of  this  epistle.  In  fine:  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  contains  some  personal  allusions  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  which  strongly  favour  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  Paul.  These  are  the  mention 
of  his  intention  to  pay  those  to  whom  he  was  writ- 
ing a  visit  speedily,  in  company  with  Timothy, 
whom  he  affectionately  styles  'our  brother,*  and 
whom  he  describes  as  having  been  set  at  liberty, 
and  expected  soon  to  join  the  writer  (Heb.  xiiL  23) ; 
the  allusion  to  his  being  in  a  state  of  imprisonment 
at  the  time  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  his  having  par- 
taken of  their  sympathy  while  formerly  in  ft  state 
of  bondage  among  them  (Heb.  xiii.  19 ;  x.  34) ; 
and  the  transmission  to  them  of  a  salutfttion  m>m 
the  believers  in  Italy  (Heb.  xiii.  24) ;  all  of  which 
agree  well  with  the  supposition  that  Paul  wrote  thb 
epistle  while  a  prisoner  at  Rome. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  internal  evidenee  flir* 
nished  by  this  epistle  of  its  Pauline  origin.  Let  us 
now  glance  at  the  main  objections  which  from  vari- 
ous sources  have  been  urged  against  it 

1.  It  is  unaccountable  tluit  Paul,  had  he  written  this 
epistle,  should  have  withheld  his  name.  But  is  it  less 
unaccountable  that  Clement, or  ApoUos, or  Luke,  had 
any  of  them  been  the  author,  should  have  withheld 
his  name  ?  Might  not  Paul  write  anonymouslv  as 
well  as  any  other  man  ?  Why  he  should  have  done 
so  in  this  case  we  admit  our  inability  to  say  satis- 
factorily; the  only  apparent  reason,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  see,  being  the  more  rhetorical 
character  of  the  production,  which  might  induce  the 
author  to  waive  the  usual  form  of  epistolary  ad- 
dress. But  our  inability  to  assign  the  reason  why 
this  work  should  have  been  issued  anonymously 
cannot  surely  be  held  to  be  an  argument  against  its 
authenticity,  else  it  would  be  impossible  to  esta- 
blish the  authenticity  of  any  anonymous  production 
unless  we  could  satisfactorilv  shew  what  were  the 
author's  reasons  for  withholdmg  his  name — a  thing 
which  in  five  cases  out  of  six  it  is  impossible  to  da 

2.  '  This  epistle  is  more  calmly  and  logically 
written  than  it  was  possible  for  the  energetic  Paul 
to  have  written ;  all  the  analogies  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity  are  calmly  investigated  and  calmly 
adduced  ;  the  materials  are  arranged  in  the  strictest 
order,  and  carefully  wrought  out  according  to  this 
disposition,  and  conclusion  follows  conclusion  with 
the  greatest  regularity ;  the  language  also  is  rotund 
and  choice,  and  the  representation  unusually  clear. 
All  this  is  unlike  Paul'  (Eichhom,  Einleit.  iii.  459). 
It  will  perhaps  surprise  our  readers  to  find  the  au- 
thor of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  pronounced  so 
utterly  incapable  of  calm,  connected,  and  logical 
reasoning,  that  it  is  inconceivable  he  should  have 
written  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  there  be 
one  thing  for  which  Paul's  writings  are  more  re- 
markable than  another,  it  is  their  di^ectic  accuracy ; 
and  as  for  calmness,  whilst  we  admit  that  as  a  whole 
there  is  less  of  ardour  and  vehemence  in  this  epistle  I 


than  in  the  majority  of  PauFs  acknovledged 
epistles,  we  think  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied  vrith  remarks  of 
an  explanatory  and  illustrative  kind — ^remarks  which 
are  usually  made  in  a  calmer  tone  than  where  the 
design  of  thewriter  is  to  expose  error,  or  to  exhort  to 
duty ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  assert  that 
in  those  parts  q&  the  epistle  where  his  subject  calls  the 
writer  to  the  utterance  of  reproof,  warning,  or  ex- 
hortation, the  language  is  equally  ardent  with  that 
used  in  any  analogous  passages  m  the  writings  of 
Paul.  This  brings  ns  to  the  dosing  part  of  £ach« 
horn's  objection,  which  relates  to  the  use  in  this 
epistle  of  a  more  rotund,  degant,  and  perspicnoos 
style  than  we  find  usually  in  the  epistles  of  Piul 
Now,  it  must  be  admitted  here  that  this  composi* 
tion  does  partake  much  more  of  the  character  of  a 
flowing)  continuous  discourse,  than  is  found  ia  the 
apostle's  acknowledged  productions  The  qaes* 
tion,  however,  is  not.  Whether  Paul  might  not  for 
some  sufficient  reason  prefer  attempting  such  a  dis* 
course  in  this  particular  case  ?  a  question  which  it 
would  surely  be  absurd  to  discuss  ;  but.  Whether, 
supposing  him  to  make  the  attempt,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  he  should  succeed  in  it  to  the  extent 
realized  by  the  writer  of  this  epistle  ?  Eidihoni 
concludes  in  the  n^ative  ;  but  on  what  grounds? 
Apparently  on  the  grounds  that  the  apcotle's  ac- 
knowledged writings  present  no  specimens  of  such 
success  ;  so  that  his  arc^ument  is  thb :  Supposing 
Paul  to  have  attempted  to  write  rhetorically,  it  is 
impossible  he  should  have  succeeded  so  well,  be- 
cause we  find  that,  where  he  makes  no  such  attempt, 
his  style  is  far  from  being  rhetorical !  Of  siich 
reasoning  we  are  content  to  say,  '  Valeat  quantum 
valere  potest.*  We  may  also  hint  that,  in  our 
opinion,  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  imposing  as  it  is,  which  might  not  have 
flowed  from  the  same  pen  which  composed  the  Sth 
chapter  of  Romans,  and  the  13th  of  ist  Corin- 
thians. 3.  •  Whilst  we  occasionally  meet  Psniine 
termini^  we  find  predsely  in  the  Uading  ideas  of  the 
epistle  a  terminology  different  from  that  of  Paul' 
(Tholuck,  i  39,  Eng.  transl.)  The  instances  spe- 
cified by  Dr.  Tholuck  are  the  use  of  U/ietS^,  rov^^i 
and  i,tth9rdK!(»^  As  designations  of  Christ ;  of  ^ 
Xoyfo,  which  he  says  is  confined  to  this  epistle ;  of 
fyylCew  tQ  Oe^ ;  and  of  rcXctovi',  with  its  deriva- 
tives in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  Hcbi  viL  19. 
Now,  with  i^gtd  to  this  objection,  it  may  be 
obserred,  1st,  That  supposing  all  the  instances  ad- 
duced by  Tholuck  to  be  unimpeachable,  and  sop- 
posing  no  reason  could  be  assigned  why  Pul 
should  use  such  in  writing  to  Hebrews,  when  he 
did  not  use  them  in  writing  to  others,  still  the 
objection  cannot  have  much  weight  with  any  per- 
son accustomed  to  weigh  evidence,  because  not 
only  is  the  number  of  Pauline  termini  found  in  this 
epistle  far  greater  than  the  number  of  termini 
which,  according  to  Tholuck,  are  '  foreicii  to  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles ;'  but  it  is  always  less  hTcely 
that  the  peculiar  phrases  of  a  writer  should  be 
borrowed  by  another,  than  that  a  vniter  noted  for 
the  use  of  peculiar  words  and  phrases  should,  in  * 
composition  of  a  character  somewhat  different  from 
his  other  productions,  use  terms  not  found  else- 
where in  his  writings.  But,  2dly,  let  us  examine 
the  instances  adduced  by  Tholuck,  and  see  whether 
they  bear  out  his  reasoning.  '  Paul  nowhere  calls 
Chxvsi priest,*  True ;  but  though  Paul,  in  writing 
to  churches  composed  more  or  less  of  Gentile  coo* 
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▼erts,  whose  previous  ideas  of  priests  and  priestly 
rites  were  anything  but  favourable  to  their  receiv- 
ing under  sacerdoUl  terms  right  notions  of  Christ 
and  his  work,  never  calls  Christ  a  priest,  is  that 
any  reason  for  our  concluding  that  m  writing  to 
Jews,  who  had  amongst  them  a  priesthood  of 
divine  organization,  and  writing  for  the  express 
purpose  of  shewing  that  that  priesthood  was  typical 
of  (Jhrist,  it  is  inconceivable  ttiat  the  apostle  should 
have  applied  the  term  prUsi  to  Christ  ?  To  us  the 
difficulty  would  rather  seem  to  be  to  conceive  how, 
in  handling  such  a  topic,  he  could  avcid  calling 
Christ  a  priest — 'Paul  nowhere  calls  Christ  a 
shepherd  and  an  apostle^  as  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
does.'  But  the  whole  weight  of  this  objection  to 
the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  must  rest  on  the 
assumption  that  Paul  never  uses  figurative  appella- 
tions of  Christ  in  his  writings  ;  for  if  he  do,  why 
not  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  ?  Now,  it  could  only 
be  the  grossest  unacquaintedness  with  the  apostle  s 
writings  which  could  lead  any  to  affirm  this.  The 
^-ery  opposite  tendency  is  characteristic  of  them. 
Thus  we  find  Christ  termed  rAot  y6/iov  (Rom.  x. 
4),  dcdcoMf  TcpcT<yi^  (xv.  8),  r6  ird^a  ^/u^y  (l 
Cor.  V.  7),  1^  TkrpOk  (x.  4),  dropx^  {J^y.  23),  hX 
ojfipl  (2  Cor.  xi.  2),  dxparyiapialov  (Eph.  ii  20),  etc 
With  these  instances  before  us,  why  should  it  be 
deemed  so  utterly  incredible  that  Paul  could  have 
called  Christ  dx6ffToXot  and  rotui^r,  that  the  occur- 
rence of  such  terms  in  the  epistle  before  us  is  to  be 
held  as  a  reason  for  adjudging  it  not  to  have  been 
written  by  him  ?  With  regard  to  the  use  of  6fio\o- 
yla  in  the  sense  of  religious  profession^  the  reader 
may  compare  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in 
this  epistle  with  Rom.  x.  9  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  13  ;  i  Tim. 
VL  12,  and  judge  for  himself  how  far  such  a  usage 
is  foreign  to  the  apostle.  The  phrase  fy7<^c(r  r^ 
Bey  occurs  once  in  this  epistle  (vii.  19),  and  once 
in  James  iv.  8 ;  Paul  also  once  uses  the  verb  ac- 
tively (Phil,  il  30)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
author  of  this  epistle  once  uses  it  intransitively  (x. 
25).  As  there  is  thus  a  perfect  analogy  in  the 
usage  of  the  verb  between  the  two,  whv  it  should 
be  supposed  improbable  that  Paul  should  use  it  in 
reference  to  God,  or  why  a  phrase  used  by  James 
should  be  deemed  too  Alexandrian  to  be  used  by 
Paul,  we  feel  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
"With  regard  to  the  use  of  TeXciovr,  Dr.  Tholuck 
himself  contends  {Appendix^  ii  297)  that  it  every- 
where in  this  epistle  retains  the  idea  of  computing; 
but  he  cannot  understand  how  Paul  could  have 
contemplated  the  work  of  redemption  under  this 
term  in  this  epistle,  since  in  no  other  of  his  epistles 
is  it  so  used.  This  difficulty  of  the  leamea  pro- 
fessor may,  we  think,  be  very  easily  removed,  by 
remarking  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
Paul's  desifi[n  elsewhere,  so  fully  at  least  as  here,  to 
represent  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  Juda- 
ism, as  that  arises  from  the  former  being  sufficient, 
whilst  the  latter  was  not  sufficient,  to  complete  men 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  Le.^  to  supply  to  them 
all  they  need,  and  advance  them  to  all  of  which 
they  are  capable.  That  this  is  the  theme  of  the 
writer,  the  passages  in  which  the  word  in  question 
occurs  show  2  and  we  see  no  reason  why  such  an 
idea  might  not  have  occurred  to  Paul  as  well  as  to 
any  other  man. 

Such  are  the  objections  on  which  the  more  re- 
cent impugners  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this 
epistle  seem  inclined  to  lay  most  stress.  A  mul- 
titude of  others  have  been   urged  by  Berthoklt, 


Schulz,  Seyffarth,  etc.,  which  have  been  carefully 
noticed  and  replied  toby  Stuart,  but  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  adduce  here,  as  their  futility  seems 
very  generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  take  the 
anti-Pauline  side. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  the  epistle  itself 
nothing  can  be  gathered  materially  unfavourable  to 
the  opinion  that  Paul  was  its  author,  whilst  there  is 
much  in  it  strongly  tending  to  support  that  opinion. 
It  yet  remains  that  we  should  look  at  the  external 
evidence  bearing  on  this  question. 

Passing  by,  as  somewhat  uncertain,  the  alleged 
testimony  of  Peter,  who  is  supposed  (2  Pet.  iii.  15, 
16)  to  refer  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  the 
composition  of  Paul,  and  passing  by,  also,  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  apostolic  fathers,  which,  though 
venr  decisive  as  to  the  antiquity  and  canonical 
authority  of  this  epistle  (see  Forster's  Inquiry^  sec. 
13),  yet  say  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  author,  we 
come  to  consider  the  testimony  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  upon  this  subject.  As  respects 
the  former  there  are  two  facts  of  much  importance. 
The  one  is^  that  of  the  Greek  fathers  not  one  posi- 
tively ascribes  this  epistle  to  any  but  Paul ;  the 
other  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  part  of 
the  Eastern  Church  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle 
was  ever  doubted  or  suspected  (comp.  Olshausen, 
Opttse,  Theolog.  p.  95). 

In  the  Western  Church  this  epistle  did  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  meet  with  the  same  early  and  uni- 
versal reception.  But  of  what  value  is  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  early  churches  of  the  West  in  the 
Question  of  evidence  now  before  us  ?  To  judge  of 
this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  sole  amount  of 
evidence  arising  from  the  testimony  of  the  Latin 
churches  is  negative  ;  all  we  can  conclude  from  it, 
at  the  most,  is  that  they  had  no  sufficient  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  epistle  being  Paul's  ;  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  a  shadow  of  historical  evidence 
against  its  being  his.  The  claims  of  Barnabas, 
Clement,  and  Luke,  rest  upon  mere  individual  con- 
jecture, and  have  no  historical  support.  Suppos- 
ing, then,  that  the  rejection  of  this  epistle  by  the 
latins  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  circumstances 
peculiar  to  them,  still  this  fact  cannot  diminish  the 
weight  of  evidence  accruing  from  the  unanimity  of 
the  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  Had  the  Latins  been  as 
unanimous  in  favour  of  Apollos  or  Clement  as  the 
Eastern  churches  were  in  favour  of  Paul,  the  case 
would  have  been  different  The  value  of  Paul's  claims 
would  in  that  case  have  been  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  Eastern  tradition  and  the 
value  of  the  Western.  This  would  have  furnished 
a  somewhat  puzzling  problem  ;  though  even  in  that 
case  the  superiority  of  the  Eastern  witnesses  to  the 
Western  would  have  materially  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  apostle.     As  the  case  stands,  all  the 

?ositive  external  evidence  extant  is  in  favour  of  the 
auline  authorship  of  this  epistle  ;  and  the  only 
thing  against  it  is  that  in  the  Latin  churches  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  commonly  received  tradi- 
tion on  the  subject.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
claims  of  the  apostle  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
fuUy  substantiated  by  the  external  evidence. 

The  result  of  the  previous  inquiry  may  be  thus 
stated.  I.  There  is  no  substantial  evidence,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  in  favour  of  any  claimant  to  the 
authorship  of  this  epistle  except  Paul.  2.  There  is 
nothing  mcompatil)le  with  the  supposition  that 
Paul  was  the  author  of  it.  3.  The  preponder- 
ance of  the  internal,  and  all  the  direct  external. 
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evidence,   go    to    show  that    it  was  written   by 
Paul 

3.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing, — Assuming  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  epistle,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
determine  when  and  where  it  was  ¥rritten.  The  allu- 
sions in  ch.  xiii.  19,  21,  point  to  the  closing  period 
of  the  apostle's  two  years  imprisonment  at  Kome  as 
the  season  during  '  the  serene  hours*  of  which,  as 
Hug  describes  them  {Introd.^  p.  603),  he  composed 
this  noblest  production  of  his  pen.  In  this  opinion 
almost  all  wno  receive  the  epistle  as  Paul's  concur  ; 
and  even  by  those  who  do  not  so  receive  it,  nearly 
the  same  time  is  fixed  upon,  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  epistle  itself  of  its  having 
been  written  a  good  while  after  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  had  become  Christians,  but  yet  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

4.  To  whom  Addressed. — That  the  parties  to 
whom  this  epistle  was  addressed  were  converted 
Jews,  the  epistle  itself  plainly  shows.  Ancient 
tradition  points  out  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  or  the 
Christians  in  Palestine  generally,  as  the  recipients. 
Stuart  contends  for  the  church  at  Caesarea,  not 
without  some  show  of  reason  ;  but  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  ancient  tradition. 
Two  things  make  this  clear,  says  Lange,  the  one  is, 
that  only  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  or  those  in 
Palestine  generally,  formed  a  great  Jewish-Christian 
church  in  the  proper  sense ;  the  other  is,  that  for 
the  loosening  of  these  from  their  religious  sense  of 
the  Temple-worship  there  was  an  immediate  and 
pressing  necessity  {Apostol.  Zeitalt,  L  176).  We 
know  of  no  purely  Jewish-Christian  community, 
such  as  that  addressed  in  this  epistle,  out  of  Pales- 
tine ;  whilst  the  whole  tone  of  the  epistle  indicates 
that  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Temple.  The  inscription  of  the 
epistle,  xp6f  *£/9paiovf,  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
favours  the  same  conclusion  (Roberts,  Discussions 
on  the  Gospels^  p.  215,  ff.) 

An  early  opinion  that  the  epistle  was  first  written 
in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  then  translated  into 
Greek,  has  found  in  Michaelis  a  strenuous  defender 
{Intrad,  iv.,  p.  221).  The  arguments  he  adduces, 
however,  are  more  specious  than  sound;  and  it 
has  been  abundantly  shown  by  Lardner,  Hug, 
Eichhom,  and  others,  that  this  opinion  is  unten- 
able; Why  Paul  should  have  written  in  Greek  to 
persons  residing  in  Judaea  is  best  answered  by  the 
reasons  which  Hug  {/ntrod.,  p.  326,  se^. )  and  Dio- 
dati  {De  Christo  Grace  loquente  exercitatio^  etc., 
edited  by  O.  T.  Dobbin,  LLB.,  Lond.  1S43)  have 
adduced,  to  shew  that  Greek  was  at  that  time  well 
known  to  the  mass  of  the  Jews  (comp.  Tholuck, 
i.  78). 

5.  Some  have  doubted  whether  this  composition 
be  justly  termed  an  epistle,  and  have  proposed  to 
regard  it  rather  as  a  treatise.  The  salutations, 
however,  at  the  close,  seem  rather  to  favour  the 
common  opinion ;  though  it  is  of  little  moment 
which  view  we  espouse. 

6.  The  design  of  this  epistle  is  to  dissuade  those 
to  whom  it  is  written  from  relapsing  into  Judaism, 
and  to  exhort  them  to  hold  fast  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity which  they  had  received.  For  this  purpose 
the  apostle  shows  the  superiority  of  the  latter  dis- 
pensation over  the  former,  in  that  it  was  introduced 
by  one  far  greater  than  angels,  or  than  Moses,  from 
whom  the  Jews  received  their  economy  (i.-iil),  and 
in  that  it  affords  a  more  secure  and  complete  salva- 
tion to  the  sinner  than  the  former  (iv.-x.)     In  de- 


monstrating the  latter  position  the  apostle  shows 
that  in  point  of  dignity,  perpetuity,  sufficiency,  and 
suitableness,  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  sacrifices 
were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Christ,  who  was  the 
substance  and  reality,  whilst  these  were  but  the  type 
and  shadow.  He  shows,  also,  that  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  anti-type  the  type  is  necessarily  abolished; 
and  adduces  the  important  truth,  that  now,  through 
Christ,  the  privilege  of  personal  access  to  God  is 
free  to  alL  On  all  this  he  founds  an  exhortation  to 
a  life  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  shows  that  it  has 
ever  been  only  by  a  spiritual  recognition  and  worship 
of  God  that  good  men  have  participated  in  his 
favour  (xi.)  The  epistle  concludes,  as  is  usual 
with  Paul,  with  a  series  of  practical  exhortations 
and  pious  wishes  (xii.-xiiL) 

7.  UtenUure. — For  the  critico-historical  ques- 
tions respecting  this  epistle,  see,  besides  the  intro- 
ductions of  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  De  Wette,  Home, 
Davidson,  Bleek,  Reuss,  Alford,  etc.,  the  following 
special  treatises : — Seyffarth,  De  Ep,  ad  Heb.  indole 
maxime  peculiari^  Lips.  1821  ;  Hofstede  de  Groot, 
£p.  ad  He6,  cum  Paulinis  Epp.  comparatur,  Traj. 
1826;  Thiersch,  De  Ep.  ad  Hdf,,  Marb.  1848  ; 
Moll,  De  Christologia  Ep,  ad  Heb.,  Hal.  1854  ; 
Forster,  Apostolical  Authority  0/  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews,  Lond.  1838;  Lechler,  Ap.  Zeitalt.,  p. 
159;  Lange,  Ap.  Zeitalt.,  L  p.  175,  ff;  Wieseler, 
ICrit,  Untersuchung uber  d.  H.  B.,  Kiel,  1861. 

Commentaries, — Owen,  4  vols,  fol.,  Lond.  1668- 
84,  best  edit  by  Goold,  7  vols.  8vo,  Edin.  1854 ; 
Braun,  4to,  Amst  1705;  Stark,  4to,  Lips.  1740; 
Rambach,  1742  ;  Pierce  and  Hallet,  410,  Lond. 
1733,  translated  into  Latin  by  Michaelis,  Halle, 
1747  ;  Carpzov,  Helmst  1750  ;  Baumgarten,  4to, 
Halle,  1763  ;  Storr,  Tiib.  1789  and  1809  ;  Emesti, 
Lips.  1795;  Schuk,  Bresl  1 81 8;  Maclean,  2 
vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1819 ;  Bohme,  Lips.  1825 ; 
Stuart,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1828;  Bleek,  2  vols. 
Berl.  1828-40;  Kuinoel,  Lips.  1831  ;  Paulus, 
Hcidelb.  1833 ;  Tholuck,  Hamb.  1836,  translated 
by  Hamilton  and  Ryknd,  2  vols.  Edin.  1842 ; 
Stein,  Leipz.  1838  ;  Stier,  2  vols.  1842  ;  De 
Wette,  Leipz.  1844  ;  Ebrard,  Konigs.  1850,  trans- 
lated by  Fulton,  Edin.  1853  ;  Liinemann,  Gott. 
1855 ;  Delitzsch,  Leipz.  1857 ;  Moll  (in  Lange's 
Bibehoerk),  1861.— W.  L.  A- 

HEBREWS,  The  (0*  'E/Jp<ubi).   [Hellenist.] 

HEBRON  (fmn;   Sept  Xtfipihp),  the  third 

son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  and  younger 
brother  of  Amiam,  the  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  18;  Num.  iii.  19;  i  Chron.  vL  2,  18; 
xxiii.  12).  From  him  descended  the  family  or 
clan  of  the  Hebronites  (Num.  iiL  27 ;  xxvi.  58  ;  I 
Chron  xxvl  23,  30,  31),  or  B*ney-Hebron  (i 
Chroh.  XV.  9 ;  xxiii.  19).  In  the  reign  of  David 
we  find  them  under  the  chieflainship  of  Jerijah 
settled  at  Jazer  of  Gilead,  to  the  number  of  2700 
*  mighty  men  of  valour,'  whom  the  king  placed  as 
overseers  over  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  *  for  any  matter  per- 
taining to  God  and  affairs  of  the  king*  (i  Chron. 
xxvl  31,  32  ;  comp.  xxiii  19 ;  xxiv.  23).  An- 
other section  of  them,  numbering  1700,  under  the 
leadership  of  Hashabiah,  discharged  the  same 
office  at  the  same  time  on  the  western  side  of  the 

Jordan  (n^lJIP  f?'??^  ^?'S^*  ^^^^  ^^^  beyond 
Jordan  westward,  i.e.,  coming  westward;  comp. 
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Josh.  xxii.  7).  The  name  Hebron  appears  also 
among  the  posterity  of  Caleb  (i  Chron.  ii.  43). — 
W.  U  A. 

HEBRON  (fnnn ;  Sept.  Xeppdy),  a  town  in  the 

south  of  Palestine  and  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  18 
miles  south  from  Jerusalem,  in  31'  32'  30'  N.  lat, 
35*  8'  20"  E.  long.,  at  the  height  of  2664  Paris 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Schubert).  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  existing,  having,  as 
the  sacred  writers  inform  us,  been  built  'seven 
years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,'  and  being  mentioned 
even  prior  to  Damascus  (Num.  xiii.  22  ;  Gen.  xiii. 
18;  comp.  XV.  2).  Its  most  ancient  name  was 
Kirjath-arba,  that  is,  '  the  city  of  Arba,*  from 
Arba,  the  lather  of  Anak  and  of  the  Anakim  who 
dwelt  in  and  around  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiiL  2  ;  Josh. 
xiv.  15  ;  XV.  13  ;  xxL  11  ;  Judg.  i.  10).  It  appears 
to  have  been  also  called  Mamre,  probably  from 
the  name  of  Abraham's  Amoritish  ally  (Gen. 
xxiiL  19 ;  xxxv.  27 ;  comp.  xiv.  13,  20).  Tlie 
ancient  city  lay  in  a  valley  ;  and  the  two  remaining 
pools,  one  of  which  at  least  existed  in  the  time  of 
David,  serve,  with  other  circumstances,  to  identify 
tlie  modem  with  the  ancient  site  (Gen.  xxxviL  14  ; 
2  Sam.  iv.  12).  Much  of  the  lifetime  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  spent  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, where  they  were  all  entombed  ;  and  it 
was  from  hence  that  the  patriarchal  family  departed 
for  Egypt  by  way  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxxviL  14  ; 
xlvi  i).  After  the  return  of  the  Israelites,  the 
city  was  taken  by  Joshua  and  given  over  to  Caleb, 
who  expelled  the  Anakim  from  its  territories 
(Josh.  X.  36,  37;  xiv.  6-15  ;  xv.  13-14  ;  Judg.  i. 
20).  It  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  and  assigned  to  the  priests  and  Levites 
(JosL  XX.  7  ;  xxL  II,  13).  David,  on  becoming 
king  of  Judah,  made  Hebron  his  royal  residence. 
Here  he  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half;  here 
most  of  his  sons  were  bom  ;  and  here  he  was 
anointed  king  over  all  Israel  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-4,  ii  ;  I 
Kings  ii.  11  ;  2  Sam.  v.  i,  3-5).  On  this  exten- 
sion of  his  kingdom  Hebron  ceased  to  be  suffi- 
ciently central,  and  Jerusalem  then  became  the 
metropolis.  It  is  possible  that  this  step  excited  a 
degree  of  discontent  in  Hebron  which  afterwards 
encouraged  Absalom  to  raise  in  that  city  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion  against  his  father  (2  Sam.  xv.  9, 
10).  Hebron  was  one  of  the  places  fortified  by 
Kehoboam  (2  Chron.  xL  10) ;  and  after  the  exile 
the  Jews  who  returned  to  Palestine  occupied 
Hebron  and  the  surrounding  villages  (Neh.  xL 
25). 

Hebron  is  not  named  by  the  prophets,  nor  in  the 
N.  T.  ;  but  we  learn  from  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees, and  from  Josephus,  that  it  came  into  the 
power  of  the  Edomites,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  south  of  Judah,  and  was  recovered  from 
them  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (i  Maccab.  v.  65  ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xiL  8.  6).  During  the  great  war, 
Hebron  was  seized  by  the  rebel  Simon  Giorides, 
but  was  recaptured  and  burnt  by  Cerealis,  an 
officer  of  Vespasian  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9. 
7»  9)-  Josephus  describes  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs as  existing  in  his  day;  and  both  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  all  subsequent  writers  who  men- 
tion Hebron  down  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
speak  of  the  place  chiefly  as  containing  these 
sepulchres.  In  the  course  of  time  the  remarkable 
structure  enclosing  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  the 
other  patriarchs  was  called  the  *  Castle  of  Abra- 


ham ;'  and  by  an  easy  transition  this  name  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  city  itself;  till  in  the  time  of 
the  Cmsades  the  names  of  Hebron  and  Castle  of 
Abraham  were  used  interchangeably.  Hence,  as 
Abraham  is  also  distinguished  among  the  Mos- 
lems by  the  appellation  of  el  KhulU^  '  the  Friend' 
(of  God),  this  latter  epithet  became  among  them 
the  name  of  the  dty ;  and  they  now  know  He- 
bron only  as  el  Khulil  (Robinson's  Researches^  ii. 

456)- 

The  modem  town  of  Hebron  lies  low  down  on 
the  sloping  sides  of  a  narrow  valley  (of  Mamre), 
chiefly  on  the  eastem  side,  but  in  the  southem  part 
stretches  across  also  to  the  western  side.  The 
houses  are  all  of  stone,  high,  and  well  built,  with 
windows  and  flat  roofs,  and  on  these  roofs  are 
small  domes,  sometimes  two  or  three  to  each 
house.  This  mode  of  building  seemed  to  Dr. 
Robinson  peculiar  to  Jud  sea,  as  he  had  not  ob- 
served it  further  north  than  Nabulus.  It  is,  how- 
ever, common  in  the  countries  farther  east,  where 
wood  is  scarce.  The  streets  are  narrow,  seldom 
more  than  two  or  three  yards  in  width  ;  the  pave- 
ment, where  one  exists,  is  rough  and  difficult. 
The  bazaars  are  to  a  considerable  extent  covered, 
either  by  some  kind  of  awning,  or  by  arches 
springing  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  span- 
ning the  street  The  goods  in  them  are  thus 
secured  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  rain,  but  the 
streets  are  rendered  gloomy  as  well  as  damp.  The 
shops  are  well  fumished,  better  indeed  than  those  of 
towns  of  the  same  class  in  Egypt,  and  the  commo- 
dities are  of  a  very  similar  description.  The  only 
display  of  local  manufactures  is  the  produce  of  the 
glass-works,  for  which  the  place  has  long  been 
celebrated  in  these  parts.  The  articles  manufac- 
tured consist  almost  exclusively  of  glass  lamps, 
many  of  which  are  exported  to  Egypt,  and  rings 
of  coloured  glass  wom  by  females  on  the  arms. 
Gates  are  placed  not  only  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  interior,  and  are 
closed  at  night  for  the  better  preservation  of  order, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  communication  between  the 
different  quarters.  This  is  a  mde  contrivance 
much  resorted  to  in  Eastem  towns  from  the  want 
of  an  efficient  ambulatory  night-watch. 

There  are  nine  mosques  in  Hebron,  none  of 
which  possess  any  architectural  or  other  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  the  massive  stracture  which 
is  built  over  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs.  This  is 
esteemed  by  the  Moslems  one  of  their  holiest 
places,  and  Christians  are  rigorously  excluded  from 
it.  Up  to  a  recent  date,  the  only  Europeans  who 
had  found  their  way  to  the  interior  were  Ali  Bey 
and  Giovanni  Finati,  the  Italian  servant  of  Mr. 
Bankes.  An  account  of  it  is  fumished  by  the  Rev. 
V.  Monro  {Summer  Ramble^  i.  245),  and  also  by 
Ali  Bey  ( Travels,  it  232) ;  but  all  these  partial  ac- 
counts are  now  superseded  by  the  minute  survey  of 
the  place  made  by  Dr.  Stanley  in  1862,  in  the 
suite  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  re- 
corded by  him  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Lectures  on 
the  Jewish  Church,  i.  448. 

The  court  in  which  the  mosque  stands  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  and  lofty  wall,  fomicd  of 
large  stones,  and  strengthened  by  square  buttresses. 
This  wall  is  the  greatest  antiquity  in  Hebron,  and 
even  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  that  it  may  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  which  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
{Anfiq.  i.  14  ;  De  Bell.  Jud,  iv.  9.  7),  and  by  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  (Onomcui,  s.  v.  Arboch)  as  the 
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sepulchre  of  Abraham.  The  enclosed  structure  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  empress  Helena ;  but  Dr. 
Robinson  thinks  it  more  likely  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Crusadere^  and  that  till  their  time  no  build- 
ing existed  within  the  great  wall  If,  however,  we 
rightly  understand  the  Rabbi  Benjamin,  he  says 
there  ^-as  a  synagogue  here  under  the  Moslems 
(before  the  Crusades) ;  but  he  certainly  ascribes  to 
the  Gentiles  (Christians)  the  six  sepulchres  which 
appear  above  ground  If  this  were  so,  they  have 
since  been  renewed  by  the  Moslems,  as  tiiose  which 
now  exist  are,  as  described,  quite  similar  to  the 
Moslem  shrines  of  Jewish  saints  which  the  present 
writer  has  seen  in  countries  where  Christians  never 
had  power.  A  common  Moslem  tomb  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hebron  passes  as  the  tomb  of 
Abner.  He  was  certainly  interred  in  this  city  (2 
Sam.  iiL  32) ;  and  the  head  of  Ishbosheth,  after  his 
assassination,  was  deposited  in  the  same  sepulchre 
(2  Sam.  iy.  12) ;  but  there  is  slight  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  tradition  which  professes  to  point  out 
this  locality  to  the  modem  traveller. 

Besides  this  venerable  wall,  there  is  nothing  at 
Hebron  bearing  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  save  two 
reservoirs  for  rain  water  outside  the  town.  One 
of  these  is  just  without  the  southern  gate  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  It  is  a  large  basin,  133  feet 
square,  and  21  feet  8  inches  deep.  It  is  built  with 
hewn  limestone,  of  very  solid  workmanship,  and 
obviously  of  ancient  date;  The  depth  of  water  of 
course  varies  at  different  times  of  the  year  :  in  May, 
it  is  14  feet  The  descent  is  by  flights  of  steps  at 
the  four  comers,  by  which  the  water  is  brought  up 
in  vessels  and  skins,  and  poured  out  into  troughs 
for  the  flocks,  or  carried  away  for  domestic  uses. 
Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  main  part  of  the  town 
is  another  and  smaller  pool,  also  occupying  the  bed 
of  the  vall^,  and  measuring  85  feet  by  55,  with  a 
depth  of  184  feet,  containing  (in  May)  7  feet  of 
water.  These  cisterns,  which  are  connected  with 
no  perennial  springs,  and  which  are  filled  oxdy  by 
the  rains,  seem  (at  least  in  summer)  to  be  the  main 
dependence  of  the  inhabitants  for  water,  although 
that  of  the  larger  pool  is  neither  clear  nor  clean. 
As  these  pools  are  doubtless  of  high  antiquity,  one 
of  them  IS  in  all  likelihood  the  *pool  of  Hebron* 
over  which  David  hanged  up  the  assassins  of  Ish* 
bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  12). 

The  environs  of  Hebron  are  very  fertile.  Vine- 
yards and  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  chiefly  olive- 
trees,  cover  the  valleys  and  arable  grounds ;  while 
the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills,  although  stony,  are 
covered  with  rich  pastures,  which  support  a  great 
number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  constituting  an 
important  branch  of  the  industry  and  wealth  of 
Hebron.  The  hill  country  of  Judah,  of  which  it 
is  the  capital,  is  indeed  highly  productive,  and 
under  a  patenial  government  would  be  capable  of 
sustaining  a  large  populatioiL  That  it  did  so  once, 
is  manifest  from  the  great  number  and  extent  of 
ruined  terraces  and  dilapidated  towns.  It  is  at 
present  abandoned,  and  cultivation  ceases  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  north  of  the  town.  The  hills 
then  become  covered  with  prickly  and  other  stunted 
trees,  which  furnish  Bethlehem  and  other  villages 
with  wood.  See  the  works  of  travellers  who  have 
visited  Hebron,  and  in  particular,  Dr.  Robinson, 
Dr.  Olin,  Rev.  V.  Monro,  Schubert,  De  Saulcy, 
Van  de  Velde,  Wilson,  and  Thomson. — ^J.  K. 

HEDGE.     This  term  is  empIoye<l  in  the  A.  V. 


to   express   four    Hebrew  words   l^il    (and    its 

cognates  nT3  and  TTUS)  and  HSWD  (or  na^DD) : 

the  former  might  with  more  propriety  be  rendered 
fence  or  Tva//,  thoii^h,  like  the  Greek  ^paypL6s  used 
by  the  LXX.  for  it,  it  does  not  in  itself  indicate  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed ;  the  latter  evi- 
dently  means  a  quickset  hedge.  They  are  both 
used  in  Is.  v.  5,  •  I  will  take  away  the  Jka/g^e 
thereof  (^)ro)  ....  and  break  down  the  wall 

thereof  ifrn}%'  See  Trench,  ATatefm  the  Parables, 
P-  193- —J-  E-  R- 

HEDUOSMON  (Gr.  ^wniu^,  i,  e.,  having  a 
sweet  smell),  translated  mint,  is  mentioned  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  23  :  •  Woe  unto  you.  Scribe  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites  I  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise 
(prooerly  dUl)  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  ;*  and,  again,  in  Luke 
xi.  42  :  *  But  woe  unto  you,  Pharisees  I  for  ye  tithe 
mini  and  rae,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and  pass 
over  iudgment  and  the  love  of  God  :  these  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.' 
All  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  above  passages 
belong  to  the  smaller  ones  cultivated  in  gardens  in 
Europe,  and  which  usually  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  sweet  herbs.  Lady  Calcott  inquires 
whether  mint  was  one  of  the  bitter  herbs  whicn  the 
Israelites  ate  with  the  Paschal  Lamb ;  and  infers 
the  probability  of  its  being  so  fh)m  our  own  practice 
of  eating  lamb  with  mint  sauce.  Dr.  Harris  argues 
that  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  were  not  tithed,  and 
that  the  Pharisees  only  paid  tithes  of  these  plants 
from  an  overstrained  mterpretation  of  the  law. 
But,  in  the  article  Anethon  (Dill),  it  may  be 
seen  that  dill  was  tithed,  and  it  is  one  of  the  herbs 
mentioned  along  with  mint  The  meaning,  there- 
fore,  seems  to  be,  that  the  Pharisees,  while,  in 
conformity  with  the  law,  they  paid  these  minute 
tithes,  neglected  the  most  important  moral  duties, 
— truth,  justice,  and  mercy ;  for  it  is  added,  *  these 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone.' 

The  plant  ^^ocftat  or  'ifidocfiw,  so  caOed  *ab 
odoris  bonitate  vel  jucunditate,'  was  also  called 
fiMa  and  /iMot  by  the  Greeks,  and  mentha,  or 
menta,  by  the  Romans.    The  Arabs  give  minihee 

as  the  Greek  synonym  of  their  wAa3  nana ;  and 

in  India,  Persian  works  give  podeena  as  the  Hindee 
name  of  the  latter.  Podeena  is  the  common  name 
of  a  species  of  mint  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
North- Western  India.  These  names  are  interesting 
as  occurring  in  works  on  Materia  Medica  ;  because 
both  were  employed  by  early  translators  as  the 
eouivalent  of  ^dt/mr/Aor  in  the  above  passages  of 
Matthew  and  Luke ;  and  all  European  trans^tors, 
according  to  Celsius,  concur  in  considering  mint  as 
intended  The  species  most  common  in  Syria  is 
nuntha  sylvestris^  found  by  Russell  at  Aleppo,  and 
mentioned  by  him  as  one  of  the  herbs  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  there.  It  also  occurs  in  Greece, 
Taurus,  Caucasus,  the  Altai  Range,  and  as  far  as 
Cashmere,  whence  we  have  obtained  specimens. 
M.  arvensis^  of  which  M.  saiiva  (Linn.)  is  one  of 
the  varieties,  is  also  a  widely  diffused  species,  being 
found  in  Greece,  in  parts  of  Caucasus,  in  the  Altai 
Range,  and  in  Cashmere.  Mint  is  highly  esteemed 
in  Eastern  countries,  and  apparently  was  so  also 
by  the  Jews.     Celsius  says,   ^  Patet  olus  fuisse  in 


Jndxa  qaondam  nolum,  c(  Judsis  ob  virtutes  et 
pnesUotiam  lingulucm  acceplLssimum.'  It  was 
much  esleemcd  by  the  ancienti,  as  Pliny  [Hiit.  NaL 
xix,  47)  testifici :  '  MenUe  Domen  siuvitu  odoiis 


961.  Mentha  lylvetrii. 

^nd  Grxcos  niutavit,  cum  ante  mintlia  voca* 
telor :  unde  veleres  nostri  nomcn  declinaverunt. 
Grato  mFntA  mensas  odore  percurrit  in  ruslicis 
dapibus;'  and  again  {xx^  53)1  *MejiUe  ipsius  odor 
onimmn  eicilal  el  sapor  avidilatcm  in  cibis,  ideo 
embam malum  miilurs  ramiliaTU.'  Dioscorldes 
also  (iii,  41)  mentions  it  as  userul  to  the  stomach, 
and  peculiarly  grateful  as  a  condiment  Mint  was 
employed  by  (he  ancienLs  in  the  preparation  of 
many  dishes.  '  Hinc  in  Apicii  libro  coquinario, 
singulis  fere  paginis  tnenthie  tam  viridis,  quam 
aiidK,  menlio'  [Cels.  Hirroiot.  L  p.  546).  '  Sic 
apud  Ebneos  io  cibis  receplam  fuisse  mentham  ma- 
nlfestc  tiadunt  Talmudiu  Tract  Siirm.  Vc  Jobd, 
viL  3  ;  et  Tract.  Okftiin,  u  % ;  Sieb.  viL  i,  Unde 
et  olerura  dedinaiioai  subjecta  fuit'  (lb.  p.  S47). 

Il  is  difficult  to  detennme  the  exact  species  or 
variety  of  mint  employed  by  the  ancients.  There 
are  nameroui  species  very  nearly  allied  to  one 
another.  They  usually  grow  in  moi^t  situations, 
and  are  herbaceous,  perenuLat,  of  powerful  odour, 
especially  when  bruised,  and  have  small  reddish' 
coloured  flowers,  arranged  in  spikes  or  whorls. 
The  taste  of  these  plants  is  bitter,  warm,  and 
pungent,  but  leaving  a  sensation  of  coolness  on  the 
tongue :  in  th^r  properties  they  are  so  similar  to 
each  other,  (hat  either  in  medicine,  or  as  a  condi- 
ment, one  species  may  safely  be  substituted  for 
another.  But  (he  species  Af.  syhieslrii  and  M. 
arvmiit,  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  pro- 
lably  yielded  the  varieties  cultivated  in  Palestine. 

J.  F.  R. 

HEGAI  03" ;  SepL  Faf),  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  king  Ahisuerus,  to  whom  was  entrusted 

to  become  concubines  to  the   king  (Esth.    ii.    D 

•5)-     ■"      ■        ■ 


17  HEIDENHEIM 

who  in  this  namtive  bears  the  name  of  Sha'ashgaz, 
though  the  LXX.  gives  here  the  same  name  as 
before,  Tat  In  ver.  3  and  15  the  najne  is  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  altogether.  Origcn  supnlies  Ftryoiot. 
In  ver,  3  the  name  appear?  under  the  form  (Uil, 
Htgt.—-fi.  I,  A. 

HEIDEGGER,  Johann  Heinrich,  a  Swiss 
(heoli^an,  was  bom  July  I,  1633,  near  Zurich. 
The  son  of  a  Prolcsfanl  pastor,  he  began  his 
studies  in  his  native  land,  and  went  (o  prosecute 
them  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  under  men  like 
Hotttnger  and  Spanheim.  In  i6c6  he  was  chosen 
professor  extraordinary  of  the  Hebrew  language  in 
the  Univenily  of  Heidelberg.  In  1659  he  was 
called  to  Sfeinfurt  as  professor  of  theology  and  ec- 
clesiastical history.  In  1666  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  place  by  war,  and  relumed  lo  Ztirich, 
where  he  received  the  chair  of  theology,  which  he 
held  (ill  his  death,  January  28,  169S.  Heidegger 
was  a  man  of  great  influence  and  activity.  He 
look  pan  in  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  controveraies 
of  liis  time,  and  obtained  a  wide  reputation.  He 
was  benevolent  and  patriotic,  a  defender  of  the 
refugees  of  France  and  Piedmont,  who  found  an 
asylum  in  Switzerland  from  the  pcisecutions  of 
the  Romanists  on  account  of  their  religion.  He 
was  the  principal  author  of  the  noted  Formula 
Consensus,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Svnod  of 
Zurich,  held  in  167;.  His  chief  Biblicat  works 
are— ZV  Hkloria  latra  Palriarcharum  exercila- 
tioncs  idtcta,  1667-1671,  3  vols.  4(0;  Enrhiridion 
Bibtkum  suiiinitius,  i68i,  8vo;  Myslerium  Baby- 
lonis,  teu  in  diai  Joannis  Ihtologi  AfKalypitei pro- 
phetiam  dl  Bahylone  magna  diatriiat  1GS7,  1  vols. 
4to  ;  Extrdlatioaa  hibliia,  I  laa,  4to ;  Labara 
txfg^ki  in  Josuam,  Mattkaum,  epislelas  S.  Paiili 
ad  Romaiios,  Corinthios,  tt  H^raia,  1700,  4I0 ; 
Corpus  lAealo^'iC  Chrtilianit,  etc. ,  1 700.  folio  ;  jVo 
dulla  Ihcolof^it  Ciriiliana,  1696,  170J,  4I0.  Many 
of  his  writings  were  directed  against  Romanists  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  CouncU  of  Trent— S.  U. 

HEIDENHEIM.  Wolf  b.  Simson,  a  distin- 
guished grammarian,  Massorile,  and  typographiT, 
who  immortalized  Rodetheim,  near  Frankfort-on- 
Maine,  in  the  annals  of  Hebrew  literature,  by  the 
splendid  Hebrew  printing- office  which  he  esla- 
bliihed  in  il,  and  from  which  he  issued  someof  the 
most  beautiful  and  correctly  printed  eilitions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  as  well  a.s  grammatical  and  philologi- 
cal works.  The  works  for  which  Hebrew  pliik)- 
logy  and  Biblical  exi^esis  are  indebted  to  Heiden- 
heim  are  as  follou-s  ;— I.  D'DffDn  'DBtTO,  oti  Iht 
laws  of  Ikt  accails,  Rodelhcim.  1808.  In  this 
most  valuable  treatise,  which  is  so  highly  prized  by 
grammarians,  Hcidenheim  has  largely  availed  him- 
self of  the  works  of  Ben  Asher,  Ibn  Balaam,  Cha- 
jug,  and  other  ancient  philolc^^ns.  2.  TU3i1 
tOpDn,  tht  uadtrslanding  of  Ike  Scriptures,  a  He- 
brew commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  the  commentary  of  Rashi,  Riidel- 
heim,  1818.  3.  -IBlDn  fV-.  Ikf  ty  of  Iht  Scnbf, 
being  annotations  on  the  Pentateuch,  with  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  Massoretic  glosses  of  Jeh. 
PLsa,  Rodelheim,  i8i3-l&2i.  4.  A  Uemuin  Irans- 
htion  of  the  Penialeuch,  with  ihe  Hebrew  ten, 
Radclheim,  i8i8-lSzi.  lleidenliciin  died  KeK 
16,  1S32,  and  left  behind  him  m.uiy  valuable 
works  on  phikjlc^  in  MS.  Comp.  Fiirst,  Btblio- 
lh/{a   fuJaiia,   i,   p.   369,   etc,  ;   .Sleinschueider, 


HEIFER 


268 


HELBON 


Catalogm  Liber,  Htbr,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana, 
coL  1054;  Bibliographisches  Hattdbuch^  p.  xl. — 
C.  D.  G. 

HEIFER.    [Eghkl;  Parah.] 

HEIFER,  RED.    [Sacrifice.] 

HEINRICHS,  JOHANN  Hkinrich,  a  Gennan 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  loth  April  1765, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  for  some  time, 
and  afterwards  at  Gottingen.  In  1789  he  became 
repetent  in  theology  at  the  University  of  Gottingen; 
and  after  remaining  there  three  years,  he  went  to 
Hanover,  and  gave  public  lectures  in  Mathematics. 
In  1794  he  became  pastor  at  Quickbom.  In  1799 
he  became  archdeacon  in  Dannenberg;  in  1006 
superintendent  at  Klotze ;  and  m  1810  superinten- 
dent at  Buigdort  He  died  17th  March  185a  His 
chief  works  are  portions  of  Koppe's  Greek  Testa- 
ment, viz..  Acta  Aposidorum^  part  i.  1832,  2d  ed., 
and  part  ii.  1827,  2d  ed.  ;  Epistolat  PauUiad  Tim,, 
Tit.,  et  Philem,,  1828,  2d  ed.;  Epistolae Paulli ad 
PkUipp.  et  Coloss.,  1826,  2d  ed.  ;  Epistolae  Paulli 
ad  Hebraeos,  1823,  2d  ed.  ;  Apocalypsis,  part  i 
1818,  part  11  1821 ;  Beitrageaur  Beforderung  der 
theologischen  Wissenschaften,  insonderkeit  der  neu- 
testamentl,  Exegese,  Hanover,  1804-  His  other 
writings,  which  are  not  numerous,  relate  for  the 
most  part  to  pastoral  duties  and  preaching.  Hein- 
richs  was  an  inferior  critic,  possessing  Uttle  ori- 
ginality or  learning. — S.  D. 

HEINSIUS,  Daniel,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Ghent,  1580  or  1581. 
He  was  sent  by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
to  study  law  at  Franeker ;  but,  contrary  to  parental 
wishes,  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  ancient  litera- 
ture; and  accordingly  left  Franeker,  and  prose- 
cuted the  study  of  the  classics  under  Joseph  Scaliger 
at  Leyden,  where,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  ex- 
plained the  Latin  classics,  and  where  also,  seven 
years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory and  politics.  In  1 607  he  was  appointed  librarian 
and  secretary  of  the  University.  He  held  also  the 
office  of  historian  to  the  States  of  Holland,  with  a 
handsome  salary.  He  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  161 8.  His  feme  was  European. 
He  died  Feb.  3,  1665,  at  the  age  of  75.  His 
works  are  very  numerous  and  learned.  Those  of 
them  which  claim  for  him  a  notice  here  are :  i. 
Aristarchus  Sacer,  sive  ad  Nonni  in  Johannem 
Melaphrasin  Exercitationes,  Lugd.  Bat.  1627 ;  2. 
Exercitationes  Sacra  ad  Novum  Testamentum, 
1639;  Cantabrigiae,  1640. — ^I.  J. 

HEIR.    [Birthright;  Inheritance.] 

HELAM  (Ofj^n,  rXOvhn ;  Sept.  kCKdti,  XaXofuU, 

XaXofid),  the  place  where  David  defeated  the 
Syrians  under  Hadarezer ;  it  is  described  in  Sam- 
uel as  •  beyond  the  river,*  by  which  is  meant  the 
west  side  of  the  river  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  x.  16, 
17).  The  word  it  will  be  observed  is  variously 
written  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Sept  The 
exact  locality  of  Helam  is  unknown.  Ewald,  how- 
ever, with  some  probability,  supposes  it  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  Alamatha  of  Ptolemy  (v. 
'5)»  a  town  near  to  Nicephorim,  and  situate  on 
the  west  bank  of  Euphrates. — W.  J.  C. 

HELBON   (I^af>n;    XfX/JtfiF).      The   prophet 
Ezekiel,  in  describing  the  riches  and  splendour  of 


Tyre,  represents  that  city  as  the  centre  of  the 
world's  commerce.  All  other  great  cities  and 
countries  traded  in  her  marts ;  ^ch  bringing  its 
own  staple  produce  or  manufactures.  Among  Uicse 
Damascus  is  enumerated.  'Damascus  was  thy 
merchant  in  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy 
making,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches  %  in  the  wine 
of  Helbon,  and  white  wool'   (Ezek.   zxviL    18). 

Jerome  thought  ^3711  was  an  adjective  (from  l^M, 
'fetness')  qualifying  p^ ;  and  accordingly  in  the 
Vulgate  he  translates  the  clause  in  vino  pingui. 
But  all  the  best  authorities  are  against  him,  and 
make  Helbon  the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
wine  was  produced.  So  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint  otvon  ix  XtXfi^  (the  Alex,  reads 
Xc/3/K^,  and  in  the  old  Latin  vinum  ex  Chdbon 
(Sabatier,  in  toe,) 

Hitherto  sacred   geographers    have   identified 
Helbon  with  the  dty  of  Aleppo,  called  by  the 


Arabs  J/aleb, 


The  original  name  of  this 


city,  according  to  Greek  orthography,  was  Cbafy- 
bon  (XaXu/3(6r,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic) ;  and 
the  province  attached  to  it  was  termed  Chaly- 
bonitis  (Ptolemy,  v.  15).  Seleucus  Nicatoris  said 
to  have  changed  the  name  to  Beroea  (Niceph.  Cal- 
list  xiv.  39;  Winer,  R.  fV.,  s.  v.)  But  the  old 
name,  as  we  see  from  Ptolemy,  was  not  forgotten ; 
and  on  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
7th  century,  it  was  again  resumed  (Schultens, 
Index  Geogr,  in  vitam  Saladini,  s.  v.  ffalebum), 

Chalybonian  wine  is  several  times  mentioned  by 
classic  authors.  Strabo  tdls  us  the  Persian  kings 
imported  Chalybonian  wine  from  Syria  (xv.  3). 
Both  Hesychius  and  Plutarch  {Vit  Alex,  il)  speak 
of  this  femous  wine.  It  has  been  generally  thought 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  Chalybon,  where 
it  was  supposed  the  wine  was  produced.  But  is  it 
not  strange  that  Damascus  should  be  represented 
as  supplying  the  wine  of  Aleppo  to  the  marts  of 
Tyre  T  Why  would  not  the  native  merchants  them- 
selves carry  it  thither  T  A  passage  which  Bochart 
quotes  from  Athenseus  (i.  51)  throws  light  on  this 
point — 6  UepffQp  pcuriXedt  r^  XaXvptiptow  ftbfor 

Zuplas  7(1^0^04.  '  The  king  of  the  Persians  drank 
Chalybonian  wine  alone ;  which,  says  Poseido- 
nius,  was  also  produced  in  Damascus^  (Bochart, 
Opp,  ii,  486).  We  are  thus  led,  both  by  the 
statement  of  Ezekiel,  and  by  that  of  Poseidonius, 
who  was  himself  a  native  of  Syria,  to  look  for  a 
Helbon,  or  Chalybon,  at  or  near  Damascus. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  Antilebanon,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Damascus,  is  the  village  of  Hdbon, 
situated  in  a  wild  and  beautiful  glen,  the  sides  of 
which  are  still  clothed  with  vineyards.  The  pre- 
sent inhabitants  are  all  Muslems,  and  of  course 
make  no  wine  ;  but  the  vintners  of  Daniascus 
regard  the  grapes  of  Helbon  as  the  best  in  this  part 
of  Syria.  In  and  around  the  village  arc  many 
remains  of  ancient  wealth  and  splendour,  ruins  of 
temples,   fragments    of   Greek  inscriptions,   and 

rock-hewn  tombs.     The  Arabic  name  io^jA>"  ** 

identical  with  the  Hebrew  pa^H  ;  and  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  long-lost  Helbon 
(Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  330,  sq,  ;  see  also  Robin- 
son, B,  R,  iii.  472).  How  accurate  were  the 
descriptions  of  the  Hebrew  prophet :  '  Damascus 
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was  thy  merchant  ...  in  the  wine  of  Helbon, 
and  white  wool' — ^wine  from  the  luxuriant  vintage 
of  that  romantic  glen  on  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain side,  and  wool  from  the  flocks  that  roam  over 
the  vast  plains  to  the  eastward  I — J.  h,  P. 

HELDAI  (nf>n ;  Sept  XoKBla;  Alex.  XoXfet). 

I.  *  The  Netophathite,'  one  of  the  captains,  the 
twelfth,  of  the  monthly  courses  in  the  temple  ser- 
vice (I  Chron.  xxviL  15).  2.  An  Israelite  from 
whom  Zechariah  was  commanded  to  take  materials 
for  making  memorial  crowns  (Zech.  vi.  10)  for 
Joshua  the  high -priest  Heldai  and  his  com- 
panions seem  to  have  been  a  deputation  from 
Babylon  sent  with  contributions  to  aid  the  work 
in  which  their  people  were  engaged. — W.  L.  A. 

HELEM   {chn ;  Sept  BonyeXd/i,  joining  the 

'*22  with  the  proper  noun;  Alex,  vibs  '£XA/i)-  i« 
A  man  named  in  the  list  of  the  descendants  of 
Asher  (i  Chron  viL  35).  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  he  was  the  third  son  of  Heber  (ver.  32),  and 

that  of  the  names  DPH  and  DHin  one  arose  out  of 
the  other  through  the  mistake  of  a  tianscriber ; 
though  what  is  the  original  name  is  uncertain.  If 
so,  the  mistake  must  be  very  ancient,  as  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  LXX. 

2.  One  of  those  to  whom  the  memorial  crowns 
were  to  be  assigned  (Zech.  vi.  14) ;  in  all  probability 
the  same  who  is  called  Hddai  in  ver.  10. — W.  L.  A. 

HELEPH  ^r\ ;  Sept  ViwiK64k\  Alex.  McX^^, 

the  Ik  in  both  cases  being  the  Heb.  preposition  D 
incorporated  with  the  word),  a  place  on  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  Naphthali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  Van 
de  Velde  would  identify  it  with  Bat  Li/ {Af em,,  p. 
320;  comp.  Robinson,  A*<r.  Res.,  p.  61,  62).  But 
Beit  Lif  lies  towards  what  must  have  been  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  Naphthali,  between  that  tribe  and 
Asher ;  whereas,  as  Keil  observes,  the  expression 
'  the  outgoings  thereof  were  at  Jordan,'  and  *  also 
the  fact  that  in  ver.  34  the  southern  boundary  is 
drawn  from  the  Jordan,  prove  that  it  is  intended  to 
shew  the  northern  boundary-line  of  Naphthali, 
drawn  from  the  west  or  from  Asher*  (Comment,  in 
loc.)— W.  L.  A. 

HELI  does  not  occur  in  this  form  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  O.  T.  According,  however,  to  the  Sept 
and  the  Vulg.,  the  well-known  name  of  the  aged 

high-priest  £u  is  the  same  word.     His  name,  vP 

•  •• 

(similar  in  meaning  to  the  Greek  proper  name  T/>^ 
^</iOf,  *  a  foster-child  ;^  or  still  more  like  Atorpeffyris, 
a  Jove  nutritus  ['  malim  certe  alumnus  Jbva,*  pro 

Hvy,  */oster  child 0/ Jehovak,^  G^SQn.  Hits.  1029]), 

is'  rendered  by  the  LXX.  'HXi  {Alex.  'HXcO  ;  and 
by  the  Vulg.  Heli,  in  no  less  than  thirty  passages 
(Dutripon,  Concofdantia  BiM.  Sacr.  Vulg.  p.  6c»). 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
name  than  the  A.  V.  Eli. 

In  the  Apocryphal  book  2  Esdras  i.  2,  Heli 
ocairs  as  one  of  tne  ancestors  of  Esdras  or  Ezra. 
In  the  geneal<^,  however,  of  the  canonical  book, 
Ezra  vii.  2,  3,  the  name  is  omitted,  as  well  as  two 
others,  between  Ahitub  and  Amariah. 

In  Luke  iii.  23,  Heli  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord,  owing  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  which  the  proximity  of  his  name  to 
that  of  Jesus  has  occasioned,   hew  was  he  the  1 


grandfJEither  of  Christ  ?  According  to  the  letter  of 
the  gospel  in  the  A.  V.  version,  Heli  was  the  father 
of  Joseph^  the  reputed  father  of  the  Saviour ;  and 
this  relationship  has  been  stoutly  defended  of  late 
in  the  learned  writings  of  Lord  A.  Hervey  on  the 
Genealogy  of  Christ  It  is  impossible,  however, 
on  a  strict  comparison  of  the  originals  of  the  two 
ancestral  tables  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  given  in  St. 
Matthew  (ch.  i.)  and  St.  Luke  (ch.  in.),  to  avoid 
the  natural  conclusion  that  Joseph  the  carpenter 
was  the  real  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Heli,  through  his  espoused  wife,  the  Vimin  Mary. 
The  passages  in  the  Greek  Text  are,  (i)  IairU>^  hk 
iylwi^e  rbv  *Iu<rii4*  ^^'^  dy6pa  JAaplas  [Matt  L  16], 
and  (2)  'IbHT^  Tov  'R\i  [Luke  iii.  23].  The  former 
passage,  'Jacob  b^at  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary,* 
plainly  predicates  a  literal  and  natural  paternity  of 
Jacob  to  Mary's  husband  Joseph ;  while  the  second 
only  vaguely  connects  Joseph  with  Heli — *  Joseph  of 
Heli  ;*  so  that  on  the  simple  assumption,  which 
the  entire  nature  of  the  case  forces  on  us,  that  Heli 
was  actually  the  virgin's  father,  we  need  only  insert 
the  phrase  ^son-in-law*  between  the  two  names 
Iq.  d.  'Joseph,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Heli],' 
and  the  two  passages  will  become  compatible,  and 
our  Lord's  natural  descent  from  king  David  as  the 
*  fruit  of  his  loins'  (Acts  iL  30)  will  be  avouched  to 
the  satisfaction  of  so  many  prophecies  and  strong 
assertions  of  Holy  Scripture.  For  a  full  discussion 
of  the  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  which  it  will 
appear  that  while  Joseph,  the  legal  father  of  Christ, 
was  only  a  link  in  law  between  the  Saviour  and 
His  royal  ancestor  David,  through  Solomon,  from 
whom  Joseph  was  lineally  descended  through  his 
father  Jacob,  Heli,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  our 
Lord,  connected  Him  by  natural  line  with  king 
David  through  his  son  Nathan,  Solomon's  elder 
brother.— P.  H. 

HELIODORUS  fHXiW«/>o»).  i.  The  treasurer 
of  Seleucus  Philopator.  This  king,  being  impo- 
verished by  his  annual  tribute  of  1000  talents  to 
the  Romans,  and  tempted  by  false  accounts  of  the 
enormous  wealth  stored  up  in  the  Jewish  temple, 
sent  Heliodorus  to  plunder  these  treasures.  The 
attempt  threw  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  and  espe- 
cially the  high-priest  Onias  III.,  into  great  anguish 
of  mind  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  prayers,  the 
sacrilege  of  Heliodorus  was  prevented  by  a  *  great 
apparition'  of  a  horse  '  with  a  terrible  rider  upon 
him,  who  had  complete  harness  of  gold,'  and  was 
accompanied  by  two  strong  and  lovely  youths,  who 
scourged  Heliodorus  *  with  many  sore  stripes,' 
while  the  horse  'ran  fiercely  and  smote  at  him 
with  his  fore  feet'  (2  Maccab.  iiL  8-27).  Heliodorus 
desisted  from  the  attempt,  and  testified  to  Seleucus 
that  the  temple  was  defended  by  *  an  especial 
power  of  God*  (v.  38).  This  story  of  the  vision  of 
Heliodorus,  familiar  to  all  from  Raphael's  great 
picture  in  the  Vatican,  receives  no  support  either 
fromjosephus  {Antiq.  xii.  3,  3),  or  from  the  author 
of  the  *  fourth  book  of  Maccabees.'*  This  writer 
tells  the  story  of  Apollonius,  but  with  different  de- 
tails. Jahn  finds  a  supposed  allusion  to  the  story 
in  a  passage  of  Polyhius,  quoted  by  Joseph  us 
{Hebr.    Commonwealth  xcL    fe.    T.)     Heliodorus 

•  The  writers  in  Herzog's  EncycL  and  the  Diet, 
of  Biography  are  mi.staken  in  saying  that  the  author 
of  De  Maccabxis  does  not  allude  to  the  miracle. 
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afterwards  poisoned  Seleucus,  and  aimed  at  seiz- 
ing the  crown,  but  was  suppressed  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  with  the  assistance  of  Eumenes  and 
Attains  of  Pergamos,  B.C.  175  (Appian,  ^yrwra 
xlv.  60-70 ;  Dan.  xL  20 ;  Toseph.  Antiq.  xil  3.4; 
2  Maccab.  iii.  ;  4  Maccab.  ;  Liv.  xil  24 ;  Jahn, 
/.  c.  ;  Prideaux,  Connect,  ii.  162,  s^, ) 

2.  Heliodorus,  son  of  Theodosius,  and  bom  at 
Emesa  in  Syria,  about  A.D.  365.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly,  and  strictly  enforced 
celibacy  on  his  priests.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
admirable  Greek  romance  called  iCthiopica ;  and 
Nicephorus  {H.  E.  xii.  34)  says  that,  being  re- 
quircKl  to  suppress  the  book  or  lay  down  his 
bishopric,  on  the  ground  that  the  story  injured  the 
morak  of  the  young,  he  chose  the  latter  altematiye 
(/toXXoy  iX4<rOai  Hpf  Upwn^w  XcreiV  1j  ix  fiiffov 
riOivoi  rb  <r&Ytpaiifui).  But  the  story  is  almost 
certainly  false,  for  the  i^thiopica  (or  Charideia,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called)  was  the  most  moral  of 
Greek  novels,  and  has  no  xoir^/iara  4pwruci^  (Nice- 
phor.  /.  c.)  in  it  (Socrates,  H,  -ff.,  v.  22 ;  Phot 
Cod,  72).— F.  W.  F. 

HELKATH   (Hp^H ;   SepL   'E^XcKiB;  Alex. 

XcXifd^),  a  border  town  of  Asher  ass^ed  to  the 
Levites  (Josh.  xix.  25  ;  xxi.  31).  In  i  Chron.  vi. 
75  Hukok  is  substituted  for  Hclkath  in  the  list  of 
Levitical  towns,  probably  through  some  error  of 
the  transcriber ;  that  the  Hukkok  of  Josh.  xix.  34 
cannot  be  intended  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  this 
town  was  not  on  the  boundary  of  Asher,  but  to- 
wards Issachar.  Helkath  has  not  been  identified. 
In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  simply  mentioned,  by 
Eusebius  as  'E^di;,  by  Jerome  as  Elcath ;  but 
neither  seems  to  have  known  it  Van  de  Velde 
proposes  to  identify  it  with  Ukkrith  or  Ikkrith,  a 
town  with  ancient  ruins  on  the  high  land  between 
Wady  el-*Ay(ln  and  Wady  el-Kum  {Mem.  320),  but 
this  seems  a  mere  random  conjecture,  sustained 
neither  by  the  locality  nor  the  name. — W.  L.  A. 

HELKATH  -  HAZZURIM     (Qnn    npi^H  ; 

X  •   • 

Sept  iixfXt  tQp  iTifiaOXup,  apparently  from  their 
reading  D^yn),  a  place  where  twelve  of  the  ser- 
vants of  David,  and  twelve  Benjamites  who  adhered 
to  Ishbosheth,  engaged  in  single  combat  and  were 
all  slaughtered  (2  Sam.  ii.  16).  It  was  near  Gibeon 
[Gibeon].  Ewald  approves  the  reading  which  the 
LXX.  seem  to  have  followed,  as  that  which  alone 
gives  a  suitable  meaning  to  the  name  {GercA,  /sr., 
it  575,  note  i).  Gesenius  renders  by  *  the  field 
of  swords,'  which  can  hardly  be  admitted,  for 
though  yd  is  used  in  the  sense  of  an  '  edge,*  it  is 
never  used  simply  for  *  sword.'  Fiirst  gives  Felsen- 
kahlheitf  'rock -smoothness,' as  the  meaning;  the 
place  being  smooth  and  level  as  a  surface  of  rock. 
Aquila  gives  JcX^pof  r&'  orcpcwi',  and  the  Vulg. 
Ager  robustornnty  taking  11V  in  a  figurative  sense, 
of  which,  however,  there  is  no  other  instance. — 
W.  L.  A. 

HELL  must  be  carefully  freed  from  the  well- 
known  usage  which  restricts  its  meaning  to  *  the 
abode  of  the  wicked  after  death,*  if  we  would  make 
it  commensurate  in  signification  with  the  original 
words  represented  by  it  in  the  O.  and  N.  T.  These 
terms,  no  less  than  the  English  equivalent,  have 
occasioned  much  discussion  as  to  their  Biblical 
sense.  Dr.  Barrow  {Serm.  on  the  Creed  [Art  *  He 
descended  into  Hell'],  Works  [Oxford  1830],  vol 


V.  pp.  416,  417)  thus  indicates  the  chief  questions 
which  have  been  raised  on  the  subject :  *  Is  Ifdi  a 
state  of  being,  or  a  place  ?  if  a  place,  is  it  that 
where  bodies  are  reposed,  or  that  to  whidi  jwm/t  go  ? 
if  a  place  of  souls^  is  it  the  place  of  good  and  happy 
souls,  or  that  of  bad  and  miserable  ones ;  or  indif- 
ferently, and  in  common  of  both  those  ;  for  such  a 
manifold  ambiguity  these  words  have,  or  are  made 
to  have;  and  oich  of  these  senses  are  embraced  and 
contended  for.'  A  solution  of  these  questions,  if 
indeed  practicable  in  every  instance,  would  require 
too  long  an  examination  of  many  passages  of  the 
sacred  writings  for  this  article ;  we  must  be  content 
with  noticing  the  chief  points ;  but  it  will  be  ooa- 
venient  first  to  explain  me  words  which  occur  in 
the  original  for  the  English  word  ^  HdU 

On  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms. — The  three 
words,  which  all  but  monopolise  the  subject,  are 

^KC^  in  the  O.  T. ;  and  'ASijf  and  Tianfa  in  the 

N.  T.     ^M^'  occurs  65  times  ;  in  61  of  these  it  is 

rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  "Ad^t ;  twice  by  Qdvaret 
(2  Sam.  xxil  6,  and  Prov.  xxiil  14) ;  and  twice 
omitted  in  the  common  text  (Job  xxiv.  9 ;  Ezek. 

xxxii.  21).     In  the  Vulg.  ^KB^  is  translated  48 

times  by  In/ernus,  and  17  times  bjr  In/erus  [mostly 
In/eri  (plur)].  In  our  A.  V.  it  is  represented  31 
times  by  Grave^  31  times  by  Nelly  and  3  times  by 
Pit.  In  the  N.  T.  our  word  Hell  occun  23  times ; 
12  times  it  stands  for  Ti&nm^  and  ii  times  \_perhaps 
the  twelfth  should  be  added,  see  Tischendorf  and 
Bruder  [Concord.)  on  Rev.  iii.  7]  for"Adi|r.  The 
Vulg.  closely  follows  the  original  in  its  N.  T. 
renderings;  in  all  the  twelve  passages  Viemfo.  is 
simply  copied  into  Gehenna^  whue  I^ernus  stands 
for  every  occurrence  of  "ASi^f,  except  once  (Matt, 
xvi.  18),  where  the  phrase  tciikax  ^Sov  {*' gates  of 
hdV)  becomes  'portae  in/eru*    Since,  therefore, 

TWfXfi  "A^,  and  P^eiva,  are  employed  in  the  sacred 

original  to  designate  the  mysteries  of  Hell,  we 
proceed  to  give  first  their  probable  derivation,  and 
then  their  meaning,  so  far  as  Holy  Scripture  assists 
in  the  discovery  thereof.    . 

Their  Derivation. — I.  T^fc^E^  (or,  as  it  is  occa- 
sionally written,  7KC^)  is  by  most  of  the  old  writers 

(see  Cocceins,  Lex.^  pp.  840,  841 ;  Schindler,  Lex, 
Pent.y  1782 ;  Robinson,  Keyto  HAr,  BibUy  ii.  217 ; 
and  Leigh,  Crit,  Sacra^  L  238 ;  iL  6)  referred  for 

its  origin  to  7t<B^  to  demand^  seek,  or  ask.    They 

are  not  agreed  as  to  the  mode  of  connecting  the 
derivative  with  this  root ;  Cocceius  suggests  an 

absurd  reason,  '  T^K^  notat  eum  locum  in  quo  qui 

est  in  gtioestione  est*  (!)  A  more  respectable  solu- 
tion is  suggested  by  those  who  see  in  the  insatiabU' 

ness  of  piK^  (Prov.  xxx.  15,  16)  a  good  ground  for 

connecting  it  with  the  root  in  question.  Thus 
Fagius  on  Gen.  xxxvii.  ;  Buxtorf,  Lexicon^  s.  v., 
referring  to  Is.  v.  14 ;  Habak.  ii.  5  ;  Prov.  xxviL 
2a  (Ernst  Meier,  Hebr.  W-w-b^  p.  187,  also 
adopts  this  root,  but  he  is  far-fetched  and  obscure 
in  his  view  of  its  relation  to  the  derived  word).* 

*  A  good  defence  (by  a  modem  scholar)  of  this 
derivation  of  Sheol  from  the  verb  7^  is  given  by 
Glider,  Lihre  v.  d.  Erschein,  yesu  Christi  unterden 
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Boettcher  {De  Inforis,  p.  76,  sec.  159)  finds  in  the 
root  ^yi^,  to  be  hoUcWy  a  better  origin  for  our  word. 
Gesenius  (Tha,  1547),  who  adopts  the  same  deri- 
vation, supposes  that  7}^  means  to  dig  out^  and  so 

contrives  to  unite  7^  and  ?KC^,  by  making  the 
primary  idea  of  digging  lead  to  the  derived  one  of 
seeking  (see  Job  iii.  2l).  Boettcher  goes  on  to 
connect  the  German  words  Hohl  (hollow)   and 

Hbhle  (cavity)  with  the  idea  indicated  by  PJ^K^,  and 
timidly  suggests  the  possibility  of  HoUe  (Hell) 
coming  from  Hohle.  Whilst  decidedly  rejecting 
this  derivation,  we  do  aot  object  to  his  denvation 
of  the  Hebrew  noun ;  amidst  the  avowed  uncer- 
tainty of  the  case,  it  seems  to  be  the  least  objec- 
tionad>le  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been  offered, 
and,  to  provide  an  intelligible  sense  for  the  word 
Sheol,  most  in  harmony  with  many  Biblical  pas- 
sages. Boettcher  defines  the  term  to  mean  *  vastus 
locus  sMbterraneus*  (p.  72,  sec.  153).  This  agrees 
very  well  with  the  rendering  of  our  A.  V.  in  so  far 
as  it  has  used  the  comprehensive  word  Hellj  which 

fropcrly  signifies  *  a  covered  or  concealed  place.' 
L  The  universally  allowed  statement,  that  the 
N.  T.  has  shed  a  light  on  the  mysteries  of  life 
and  immortalitv  which  is  only  in  an  inferior  degree 
discovered  in  the  O.  T.,  is  seldom  more  distinctly 
verified  than  in  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to 
Sheal  (the  difiiculty  of  distinguishing  its  various 
d^rees  of  meaning,  which  it  is  generally  felt  exist, 
and  which  our  A.  v.  has  endeavoured  to  express 
by  an  equal  balance  between  H^ll  and  Grave\  in 
contrast  Math  the  distinction  which  is  implied  in 
the  about  equally  frequent  terms  of  Hades  and 
Gehenna^  now  to  be  described.  The  "ASi/j  of  the 
N.  T.  was  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  LXX.  The  word  was  originally 
unaspirated,  as  in  Homer's  'AfSao  ri^Xou  (7/.  v.  646 ; 
ix.  312),  and  Hesiod*s  'AW€«  iri/va  x^^'^*^^'^*'*''' 
{Theog.  311),  and  Pindar's  'AWai'  \ayjiv  {Pyih. 
V.  130).  This  form  of  the  word  gives  greater 
credibility  to  the  generally  received  derivation  of  it 
from  a  privat  and  Ihfiv.^  Plutarch,  accordingly, 
explains  it  by  dct5^t  kqX  dSpaTW  (De  Isid.  et  Ostt,, 

Todtett  [Berne  1853],  and  more  briefly  in  his  art. 
Hades  (Herzog,  v.  441  [Clark's  Trans,  ii.  468]). 
His  defence  is  based  on  the  manv  passages  which 
urge  the  insatiable  demand  of  Sneol  for  all  men, 
such  as  those  we  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  and 
Gen.  xxxviL  35  ;  I  Sam.  xxviii.  ;  Ps.  vi.  6,  and 
Ixxxix.  49.  See  also  Venema  (on  Ps.  xvi.  10)  ; 
J.  A.  Quensted,  Tract,  deSepultura  Vcteruniy  ix.  I. 
*  The  learned  authors  of  Liddle  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lex.  (/.  v.  *A5ifs)  throw  some  doubt  on  this 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  word,  because  of  its 
aspirated  beginnmg,  in  Attic  Greek.  But  surely 
this  is  precarious  ground.  Is  it  certain  that  even 
in  Attic  writers  it  was  invariably  aspirated  ? 
-itschylus  {Sept.  c,  Theb  [Paley]  310)  has  *A% 
v/xM^^at  {with  the  lenis),  according  to  the  best 
editing.  It  is  true  that  this  is  in  a  chorus,  but  in 
the  Agam.  1505,  also  a  choral  line,  we  read  p.t\hbf 
Iv" Kilox) yjerf6\a.vx<tiru»  (with  the  aspirate) ;  as  if  the 
usage  were  uncertain.  Possibly  in  the  elliptical 
phrase  hf''Kihw  [scil  oficy]  the  aspirate  occurs  be- 
cause the  genitive  is  really  the  name  of  the  God 
(not  of  the  region,  which  might,  for  distinction, 
have  been  then  unaspirated). 


p.  382),  and  in  the  EtymaL  Magn.  fSffs  is  defined 
as  x*^^^  ^O^^'f  iSKfrrcvt  oUtawlou  koI  ^d0ov  rrrXi;- 
putftiwim  . , ,  iw  &  oddip  pXiwofiep.  Hades  is  thus 
*  the  invisible  place  or  region  ;*  *  Locus  visibus  nostris 
subtractusy  as  Grotius  defines  it  III.  Gehenna 
(P^cyra)  is  composed  of  the  two  Hebrew  words,  K^3 

{valley) y  and  D^H  (Hinnom^  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  valley).  In  the  Sept  Poien^a  is  used 
mjosh.  xviii.  16,  to  designate  *  the  valley  0/ the  son  0/ 
Hinnom^  the  full  expression  of  which  is  D^iTtn  "•3. 

The  shorter  appellation  Din  ^3  occurs  in  the  same 

verse.     The  Rabbinical  writers  derive   D^n  from 

Dn3,  *  rugire*  [to  groan  or  tnoum^  in  Ezek.  xxiv. 

23],  as  if  indicative  of  the  cries  of  the  children  in 
the  horrid  rites  of  the  Moloch- worship  (see  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Rab.y  p.  108  ;  Glassius  [ed.  Dathii],  Philolog. 
Sacr.  L  806).  The  etymological  remarks  have 
paved  our  way  to  the  next  section  of  our  subject. 
The  Biblical  meaning  of  these  three  terms. — I. 

Meanings    of  ij^KB'.     (i)   The   *  Grave.'     Much 

• 

controversy  has  arisen  whether  within  the  meaning 
of  Sheol  should  be  included  *  the  grave  f  indeed 
this  is  the  only  question  of  difficulty.  The  fact, 
which  we  have  already  stated,   that  our  A.  V. 

translates  T^KE^  quite  as  often  by  ^grav^  as  by  the 

general  term  *^//,'  supplies  a  primd  facie  reason 
for  including  it.  Without,  however,  insisting  on 
the  probability  that  f  )olemical  theology,  rather  than 
Biblical  science,  influenced  our  translators,  at  least 
occasionally,  in  their  rendering  of  the  word,  we  may 
here  adduce  on  the  other  side  the  telling  fact,  that 
of  all  the  ancient  versions  not  one  translates  in  any 
passage  the  Hebrew  Sheol  by  the  equivalent  of 
grave.  The  other  Greek  translators,  like  the  vene- 
rable LXX.,  so  far  as  their  fragments  shew  (see 
Origen,  Hexapla^  passim)^  everywhere  give  *At^t 

for  TlMC^  (sometimes  they  use  for  the  locative  case 

the  older  and  better  phrase  cfj,  ^i'  *Ai8oi',  some- 
times the  more  recent  and  vulgar  eh  rhv  "Atdrfy, 
iu  TV  "Aidji).     The  Samaritan  text  in  the  seven 

passages  of  the  Pentateuch  has  either  W^  {Siol)  or 
TIK^C  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  everywhere,  ex- 
cept in  five  passages,  retain  T^Kl^.  The  Peschito 
everywhere  in  both  Testaments  renders  the  Hebrew 

SheolsLiid  the  Greek  Hadeshy  ^n  >  ^  [^"^^jShiul}; 

and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Vulgate  trans- 
lates the  same  wonls  in  both  the  O.  T.  and  the 
N.  T.  by  inferus  {plur.  Inferi  mostly)  and  above 
all  Infernus  (see  above  for  particulars).  It  is  to 
the  later  Targumists  (the  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the 
Jerusalem  Targum),  and  afterwards  to  the  Rabbini- 
cal doctors  of  the  middle  ages,  that  we  trace  the 
version  of  the  *  sepulchre*  and  *  the  grave*  (thus  in 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35  ;  xlii.  38;  xliv.  29,  31,  these  Tar- 
gumists rendered  Sheol  by  W11^3p  ^3  \the  house  of 

burial]  ;  similarly  did  they  render  Ps.  cxli.  7  ;  Job 
viL  9  ;  xiv.  13  ;  xvii.  13,  16  ;  xxi.  13  ;  Eccl.  ix. 
10,  and  other  passages,  in  which  it  is  obser\'able 
how  often  they  have  been  followed  by  our  trans- 
lators. ♦    In  the  note  below  we  have  quoted  reasons 

*  See  for  more  information  on  this  point  Arch- 
bishop Ussher,  Works  [by  Elrington],  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
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which  have  led  learned  men,  who  have  especially 
exammed  the  subject,  to  exclude  the  grave  (specifi- 
cally understood  as  a  made  or  artijuial  one)  from 
the  proper  meaning  of  Sheol.  We  cannot  but 
accept  tneir  view  in  critical  exactness.  But  there 
is  an  inexact  and  generic  sense  of  Skeol  in  which 
the  word  ^tft^^  well  expresses  the  meaning  of  the 
Scripture  passages  just  mentioned,  and  (in  justice  to 
A.  V.  it  may  be  admitted)  of  most  of  the  others, 
which  our  translators  rendered  by  this  word*     Of 

319-321 ;  and,  more  fully,  Boettcher  (pp.  68-70, 
sec.  146-149)  who  quotes  Raschi  and  Aben  Ezra 
[on  Gen.  xxxviL  35]  ;  D.  Kimchi  (Lib.  Radic.  s.  v. 

>^KI2^) ;  and  other  Rabbis  who  expressly  admit  the 

grave  within  the  scope  of  the  meaning  of  Sheol ; 
Boettcher  also  quotes  a  very  long  array  of  com- 
mentators and  lexicographers  [R.  Mardochai  Na- 
than, with  extravagant  one-sidedness,  in  his  Hebr. 
Concord,  gives  no  other  sense  to  Sheol  but^ap,  the 
grave],  who  follow  the  Rabbinical  doctors  herein ; 
and  he  adds  the  names  of  such  writers  as  deny  the 
meaning  of  the  *grcnfe  to  the  Hebrew  Sheol:  among 
these  occur  the  learned  Dutch  divines  Vitringa  and 
Venema.     The  latter  of  these  expressly  aiffirms 

*  h\\fX}  ntUlo  modo  ad  sepulchrum  pertinebi^  (Com- 

ment.  ad  Ps.,  vol  I,  p.  504).  To  the  authorities 
he  mentions  we  would  add,  as  maintaining  the 
same  view,  our  own  learned  Henry  Ainsworth  (on 
Gen.   xxxvil  35,  IVorks,  p.    135)  who  draws  an 

important  distinction ;  •  h\\KPf  the  grave,  the  word 

meaneth  not  the  grave  digged  or  made  with  hands, 
which  is  named  in  Hebrew  IDp,  but  it  meaneth 

the  common  place  or  state  of  death' — ^a  similar 
distinction  is  drawn  by  Luther  [Enarr,  in  Genes, 
xlii.  38]  ;  13p  is  only  the  grave  in  which  an  actual 
interment  takes  place ;  none  that  die  unbufied  can 
have  this  word  used  of  them ;  their  receptacle  is 

TtKfi^}  '  commune  quoddam  receptaculum  non  cor- 
porum  tantum  sed  et  animarum,  ubi  omnes  mortui 
congregantur*  (Ann.  Seneca  \lib.  viii.  controvers, 
4]  observes  between  natural  burial  and  artificial — 
'Omnibus  natura  sepulturam  dedit,'  etc  So 
Lucan,  vil  818,  says — *  Capit  omnia  tellus  Quae 
genuit ;  coelo  tegitur,  qui  non  habet  umam.'  Pliny 
{Nat.  Hist.  vii.  54)  distinguishes  between  natural 
burial,  by  applying  to  it  the  word  sepdire;  and  burial 
by  ceremony,  by  using  of  it  the  synonym  humare); 
Nicolaus  (De  Sepulchris  Hebr.  L  8-14)  who  shews 

that  T^KC^  is  never  used  of  funeral  pomp,  nor  of  the 

burial  of  the  body  in  the  ground ;  I.  Eberhard 
Busmann,  who  [in  1682]  wrote  Dissertaiio  philol, 
de  Scheol  Hebr.,  makes  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  examined  all  the  passages  in  the  O.  T., 
and  pronounces  of  them  thus — *'  Nullum  eorum 
(excepto  forsan  uno  vel  altero,  de  quo  tamen  adhuc 
dubitari  potest)  de  sepulchro  necessario  est  intelligent 
dum  ,  .  .  multa  tamen  contra  ita  sunt  comparata 
ut  de  sepulchro  nullo  modo  intelligi  possint,  nee 
debeant  Some  modem  writers,  who  have  spe- 
cially examined  the  subject,  also  deny  that  ^\KB^ 
ever  means  *  the  grave.'  Thus  Breecher,  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul  as  held  by  the  Jews  (and  Pareau, 
Comment,  de  Immort,  ac  vita/ut,  notit,  1807). 

•  The  passages  in  which  the  A.  V.  renders  ^KB^ 
by  grave  are  these — Gen.  xxxvii.  35  ;  xlii.   38 ; 


this  more  vague  sense  Ussher  {fVorks,  iii.  324) 
says — *  When  Sheol  is  said  to  signify  the  grave,  the 
term  grave  must  be  taken  in  as  large  a  sense  as  it 
is  in  our  Saviour's  speech,  John  v.  28 ;  and  in  Is. 
xxvL  19,  according  to  the  LXX.  reading;  upon 
which  passage  writes  Origen  thus — *  Here  and  in 
many  other  places  the  graves  of  the  dead  are  to  be 
understood,  not  such  only  as  we  see  are  builded  for 
the  receiving  of  men's  bodies — either  cut  out  in 
stones,  or  digged  down  in  the  earth ;  but  every  place 
wherein  a  matCs  body  lieth  either  entire  or  in  part 
.  .  .  otherwise  they  which  are  not  committed  to 
burial,  nor  laid  in  graves,  but  have  ended  their  life 
in  shipwrecks,  deserts,  and  such  like  ways,  should 
not  seem  to  be  reckoned  among  those  which  are 
said  to  be  raised  from  the  grave'  (In  Esai.  lib.  28 
citatus  a  PamphUo,  in  Apol,)^    We  have  here, 

then,   the  first  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  T^Kl?, 

largely  applied,  as  we  have  seen,  in  our  A.  V.  to 

*  the  grave,'  considered  in  a  universal  sense  (see  the 
passages  in  the  last  note),  commensurate  with  death 
itself  as  to  the  extent  of  its  signification.     (Comp. 

*  the  grave  and  gate  of  deatlC  of  the  EngL  Liturgy, 
Collect  for  Easter  Even.)  Though  we  carefully 
exclude  the  artificial  grave,  or  *\3^,  from  this  cate- 

gory,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Bishop  Lowth  has  well 
shewn  (De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebr,  PraeL  viL  [ed. 
Oxon.  with  notes  of  Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller, 
1821],  pp.  65-69),  that  the  Hebrew  poets  drew  all 
the  imagery,  with  which  they  describe  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  dead,  from  the  funeral  rites 
and  pomp,  and  from  the  vaulted  sepulchres  of 
their  great  men.  The  Bishop's  whole  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  quite  worth  perusaL  We  can  only 
quote  his  final  remarks — '  V  ou  will  see  this  tran- 
scendent imagery  better  and  more  completely  dis- 
played in  that  noble  triumphal  song  which  was 
composed  by  Isaiah  (xiv.  4-27)  .  .  .  previous  to 
the  death  of  the  kmg  of  Babylon.  £zekiel  has 
also  grandly  illustrate  the  same  scene,  with  simi- 
lar machinery,  in  the  last  prophecy  concerning  the 
fall  of  Pharaoh  (xxxil  18-32).'  For  an  excellent 
vindication  of  the  A.  V.  in  many  of  its  translations 
cA  the  grave,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatise  of 
Archbishop  Ussher  (Answer  to  the  Jesuifs  Chal- 
lenge, Works  [ed.  Elrington],  vol.  iil,  pp.  319-324 
and  332-34a     We  doubt  not  that,  if  grave  is  an 

admissible  sense  of  7hK^,  our  translators  have,  on 

the  whole,  made  a  judicious  selection  of  the  pas- 
sages which  will  best  bear  the  sense  :  their  purpose 
was  a  popular  one,  and  they  accomplished  it,  in  the 
instance  of  uncertain  words  and  phrases,  by  giving 
them  the  most  intdligible  turn  they  would  bear,  as 
in  the  case  before  us.  We  undertake  not  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  broad  and 
generic  word  Sheol,  as  the  great  versions  of  anti- 
quity did,  everywhere ;  whether  (e,  g.)  Jacob's 
lament  (Gen.   xxxvii.  35 ;  xliL  38)  and  such  like 


xliv.  29,  31  ;  I  Sam.  il  6 ;  i  Kings  iL  6,  9 ;  Job 
viL  9  ;  xiv.  13  ;  xvii.  13  ;  xxi.  13  ;  xxiv.  19  ;  Ps. 
vi  5  (Hebr.  B.  6)  ;  xxx.  3  (4)  ;  xxxL  17  (18) ; 
xlbc.  14  (15)  [twice]  ;  xlix.  15  (16) ;  Ixxxviil  3  (4); 
Ixxxix.  48  (49)  ;  cxii.  7  ;  Prov.  L  12 ;  xxx.  16  ; 
EccL  ix.  10 ;  Cantic.  viii.  6 ;  Is.  xiv.  1 1  [maig.  of 
v.  9  has^nwr]  ;  xxx  viii.  lo,  18  ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  15; 
Hos.  xiii.  14  [twice] ;  and  in  Jonali  ii.  2  (3)  the 
margin  has  *  grave.' 
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passages  would  be  more  suitably,  if  not  correctly,* 
rendered  by  the  simple  retention  of  the  original 
word,  or  the  equally  indefinite  hades.      (2)  The 

other  meaning  of  7'lKfiS^,  rendered  HeUxn  thirty-one 

• 

passages  of  A.  V.,  according  to  the  more  ancient 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  preferable  opinion,  makes  it 
local :  i.  e, ,  lAe  place  of  disembodied  spirits,  ("Aedi^t 
hk  t6tos  ii/ilw  dec5^t,  Ijyow  d^oj^t  Kal  Ayvwrros,  6 

Andr.  Csesaricus  in  Apocal,  c  63. )  A  later  opinion 
supposes  the  word  to  indicate  *  not  the  place  where 
souls  departed  are,  but  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
dead,  or  their  permansion  in  death,'  as  Bishop  rear- 
son  calls  it  (Cr^a/[ed.  Chevallier],  p.  439).  On  this 
opinion,  which  that  great  divine  '  cannot  admit  as  a 
full  or  proper  exposition,'  we  shall  say  nothing 
more  than  tnat  it  is  at  best  only  a  deduction  from 
the  foregoing  local  definition.  That  definition  we 
have  stated  in  the  broadest  terms,  because,  in  re- 
ference to  Dr.  Is.  Barrow's  enumeration  (given  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article)  of  the  questions  which 
have  arisen  on  the  subject  before  us,  we  believe  | 
that  Holy  Scripture  warrants  the  most  ample  of  all 
the  positions  suggested  by  that  eminent  writer,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Sheol  or  Hcll^  of  which  we  treat, 
b  not  merely  '  the  place  of  good  and  happy  souls,' 
or  '  that  of  bad  and  miserable  ones,'  but  'indiffer- 
ently and  in  common  of  both  those.'  We  propose 
to  arrange  the  Biblical  passages  so  as  to  describe, 
first,  the  state  of  the  occupants  of  Sheol,  and,  secondly, 
the  locality  of  it,  in  some  of  its  promment  features. 
As  to  the  nrst  point,  Sheol  is  (d)  the  receptacle 
of  the  spirits  of  all  that  depart  this  life,^    This 

•  There  is  some  force  in  the  observation  often 
made  (see  Com-a  Lapide,  on  Gen.  xxxvil  35  ; 
Bellarmine  and  others,  adduced  by  Leigh,  Crit. 
Sacra,  i.  239),  that  '  it  was  not  the  grave  of  Joseph 
which  Jacob  meant ;  for  he  thought  indeed  that 
his  son  was  devoured  of  wild  beasts  and  not  buried.' 
See  more  on  this  passage  in  Pearson,  Creed  [ed. 
Chevallier],  p.  4J7 ;  Fulke,  Translations,  etc.,  p. 
314;  both  which  writers  defend  the  version  of 
grave.  Ainsworth  in  loc.  (among  the  older  com- 
mentators), and  Knobel  (among  the  modems), 
stand  for  the  general  word  hell  [Knobel,  Schatten- 
rei£h\  Rosenmiiller  learnedly  states  both  views, 
and  leans  in  favour  of  'locum,  ubi  mortui  um- 
brarum  instar  d^^unt,'  Scholia,  vol.  i.,  p.  576. 

\  Among  the  Scriptural  designations  of  the 

inhabitants  of  Sheol  is  D"»«D1  ['iSip  (in  Prov.  xxi. 

•     T    :  TT 

16)  is  rendered  'congregation  of  the  deacT  (or  de- 
parted), in  A.  V.  This  is  better  than  LXX.  tf-viti- 
7«7^>  ycy6sntai> ;   and  Vulg.    *  coetus  gigantum,^ 

There  is  force  in  the  word  7%\p  thus  applied,  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  the  word  to  designate  the 
great  *  congregation*  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  see  vol 
L  p.  554,  col.  I,  of  this  work].  For  the  use  of  the 
word  D^KS*^,  as  applicable  to  the  dead,  see,  espe- 
cially, Bottcher,  de  Infer,  pp.  94-10,  sec  193-204. 
The  word  occurs  in  this  sense  also  in  the  grand 
passage  of  Is.  xiv.  [In  ver.  9  '  Sheol  stirs  up  its 
Rephaim^  on  the  entrance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Icing 
of  BabyloiL  ]  D^Kfil  is  met  with  in  six  other  places 
in  the  same  sense  of  departed  spit  its.  It  is  con- 
nected with  ns*^.  '  weak,'  which  occurs  in  Num. 

xiii.  18,  and  other  passages  (see  Fiirst  Hebr,  W.-b. 
iL  383).     The  gentile  noun  (mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv. 
VOL.  IL 


appears  from  Ps.  Ixxxix.  47,  48 ;  and  Is.  xxxviil 
18,  19  (in  which  latter  verse  the  opposition  in  its 
universal  sense  between  sheol  and  the  state  of  life 
in  this  world  is  to  be  observed).  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate with  Archbishop  Ussher  {Works,  iii  318)  to 

translate  7\}jSV  in  these  passages  ^hdV  or  *  sheol^ 

m 

instead  of  *  grave,*  as  in  A.  V.  Sheol,  therefore, 
is  ifi*)  the  abode  of  the  wicked.  Nun),  xvi.  33  ;  Job 
xxiv.  19 ;  Ps.  be.  17  (Hebr.  Bib.  i8)  ;  xxxi.  17 
(18) ;  Prov.  V.  5  ;  ix.  18 ;  Is.  Ivil  9 ;  and  (7 )  of 
the  good  [both  m  their  'disembodied'  condition], 
Ps.  xvl  ID,  comp.  with  Acts  ii.  27,  31 ;  Ps.  xxx. 
3  (4);  xlix.  15  (16);  Ixxxvi  13;  Is.  xxxviii.  10, 
comp.  with  Job.  iii.  17-19  ;  Hos.  xiii,  14,  comp. 
with  I  Cor.  XV.  55.  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  touching  some  local  features  of  Sheol,  we 
find  it  described  as  very  deep  (Job  xi.  8)  ;   dark 

gob  X.  21,  22) ;  (vet  confest  and  open  to  the  eye  of 
od,  Job  xxvi.  6);  with  ^valleys*  [Gesen.,  Thes. 
1348]  or  depths  of  various  gradations  (Ps.  Ixxxvl 
13  [comp.  with  Deut  xxxii  22] ;  Prov.  ix.  18)  ; 
loidi.  bars  (Job  xvii  16  [comp.  with  Joqah  ii.  6]  and 
gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10);  situated  beneath  us;*  hence 
the  dead  are  said  '  to  go  down'  [Tl^  ^^  Sheol, 

Num.  xvi  30,  33 ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  15,  16,  17  [comp. 
with  Job  vii.  9;  Gen.  xliL  38]).  We  have  seen 
how  some  have  derived  the  name  of  Sheol  from  its 
insatiability ;  such  quality  is  often  attributed  to  it : 
it  is  all-devouring  (Prov.  L  12);  never  satisfied 
(Prov.  XXX.  16 ;  Is.  v.  14),  and  inexorable  (Cant 
vin.  7). 

II.  There  is  in  the  Hades  CAJiyf)  of  the  N.  T. 
an  equally  ample  signification  with  the  Sheol  of  the 
O.  T.,  as  the  abode  of  both  happy  and  miserable 
beings.  Its  characteristics  are  not  dissimilar;  it  is 
represented  as  *a  prison*  (comp.  I  Pet.  iiL  19, 
where  inhabitants  of  hades  are  called  rd  iv  0v- 
Xa*^  tn^fiara)  ;  with  gates  and  bars  (rt/Xai  ^Jou, 
Matt  xvl  18;  comp.  with  the  phrase  e/f  "khcv 
of  Acts  it  27,  31,  with  the  ellipsis  of  Ziaiut  or 
oTiroi');  and  locks  (the  'keys*  of  Hades,  al  JcXcij 
ToO  "KiZw,  being  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  Rev.  i.  18) ; 
its  situation  is  also  dorionwards  (see  the  ttoi  f6w  xa- 
Topifiaa^iflirTB  of  Matt.  xi.  23,  and  Luke  x.  15).  As 
might  be  expected,  there  is  more  plainly  indicated 
in  the  N.  T.  the  separate  condition  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  ;  to  indicate  this  separation  other 
terms  are  used ;  thus,  in  Luke  xxiu.  43,  Paradise 
{Tapd5€uros — ^no  doubt  different  from  that  of  St 
Paul,  2  Cor.  xil  4,  which  is  designated,  in  Rev. 
ii.  7,  as  d  TTopddeuros  toO  OeoG,   the  supernal  f 

5  and  elsewhere,  and  rendered  Rephaim  and  Giants) 
is  of  the  same  form,  but  probably  of  a  different 
origin  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  1302). 

*  Comp.  Joseph.  {Anti^.  xviii.  I.  3),  who  when 
describing  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  sects  attributes 
to  the  Pharisees  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  in 
which  *  rewards  and  punishments'  will  be  dealt  out 

*  to  men  in  their  disembodied  stated*  (ratf  ylfvxw) 

•  under  the  earth*  {irrb  x^w^j  hucauiiccii  t«  koX  t*- 
/ids,  K.  T.  X.)  On  the  phrase  of  the  creed  *  de- 
scended mio  Hell,'  and  sundry  uses  of  T^  and  KartK- 

^h  as  not  necessarily  implying  local  descent,  but 
rather  *  removal  from  one  place  to  another,'  see 
Ussher,  Works,  iii.  392,  393. 

+  The  distinction  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  Paradise  was  familiar  to  the  Jews.  In  Eis- 
enmenger*s  Entdecktes  Judenthum,   ii.    295-322, 
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Paradise;  see  Robinson,  Lexicon^  N.  T.,  pp»  13, 
547  ;  Wahl,  Clavis,  N.  T.,  p.  376 ;  Kuinoel  [EA 
Lond.]  on  N.  T.  vol.  iL  237 ;  and,  especially, 
Meyer,  Kommentar  u.  d.  Note  Test.  [e<L  4]  vi. 
292,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted  by  him)  is 
used  to  describe  that  part  of  Hades  which  the 
blessed  dead  inhabit — ^a  figurative  expression,  so 
well  adapted  for  the  description  of  a  locality  of 
happiness,  that  the  inspired  writers  employ  it  to 
describe  the  three  happiest  places,  the  Eden  of  In- 
nocence, the  Hades  of  departed  saints,  and  the 
heaven  of  their  glorious  rest  [Paradise].  Another 
figurative  expression  used  to  designate  the  happy 
part  of  Hades  is  'Abraham's  bosom,'  h  ir6Xirot 
'A/S/Mtd/A,  Luke  xvi.  22.  (St.  Augustine,  who  says 
[Qtupsf.  Evafig.  ii.  38];  'Sinus  Abrahae  requies 
est  beatorum  pauperum  ...  in  quo  post  banc 
vitamredpiuntur,*  yet  doubts  whether  ^<7</iv  is  used 
at  all  in  N.  T.  in  a  good  sense.  It  is  too  strong 
a  statement  to  say  that  the  great  father  denies  this 
use  of  the  word  (Smith's  Diet  of  Bible,  i.  781);  he 
does  not  do  this,  he  only  expresses  his  doubt,  aris- 
ing from  imperfect  knowledge.  He  says  [Ep. 
clxxxvii..  Works  iL  689],  'Whether  the  oosom  of 
Abraham,  where  the  wicked  Dives  was,  when  in 
his  tonnent  he  beheld  the  poor  man  at  rest,  were 
either  to  be  deemed  the  same  as  Paradise,  or  to  be 
thought  to  pertain  to  hell  or  hades,  I  cannot  define  * 
non  racile  dixerim;*  so  also  he  yrnie&on  Ps.  Ixxxv. 
[  Works,  iv.  912]).  For  an  explanation  of  the  phrase, 
see  Abraham's  Bosom.  IIL  We  need  not  linger 
over  the  Biblical  sense  of  our  last  word  F^dvcui*  As 
Ila/xideco'Of  is  not  limited  to  the  finite  happiness  of 
Hades,  but  embraces  in  certain  passages  the  uiti* 
mate  blessedness  of  heaven,  so  there  is  no  violence 
in  supposing  that  F^ryra  (from  thefnite  significa- 
tion  wnich  it  possibly  bears  in  Matt.  v.  29,  30 ; 
xxiii.  15,  equivalent  to  the  Tdfirapos  referred  to  by 
St.  Peter,  2  Epist  iL  4,  as  the  place  where  the 


much  of  their  curious  opinions  on  the  subject  is 
collected.  In  p.  298  are  given  the  seven  names  of 
the  hea7*enfy  Paradise ;  while  in  the  next  three  are 
contained  tiie  seven  names  of  the  lower  Paradise  of 
Hades. 

•  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  ( Works,  by  Heber,  vol. 
vi.  p.  552)  justly  censures  the  hesitancy  of  the 
great  Latin  Father :  •  If  Christ's  soul  was  in  Para- 
dise, he  was  in  Hades:  in  vain,  therefore,  does  St 
Austin  torment  himself  to  tell  how  Christ  could  be 
in  both  places  at  once,  when  it  is  no  harder  to  tell 
how  a  man  may  be  in  England  and  London  at  the 
same  time.'  Ifades  is  no  doubt  mentioned  as  the 
name  of  the  region  to  which  Christ's  soul  went 
after  the  sufferings  of  Calvary,  previous  to  his  re- 
surrection. Acts  ii.  31.  Once  (Luke  xvi.  i3)  the 
same  term  bears  undoubtedly  a  bad  sense,  equi- 
valent to  Gehenna ;  but  this  fact  only  proves  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  meaning  ofAidijt  in  the  N.  T. 

like  that  of  ^MB^  in  the  O.  T. 

+  We  think  it  worth  while  to  refer  the  reader  to 
a  *  Discourse'  by  the  learned  Joseph  Mede  ( Works, 
p.  31-33)  on  Gehenna,  which  he  shews  to  have  not 
been  used  to  designate  '  Hell'  before  the  captivity. 
He,  in  the  same  treatise,  dwells  on  certain  Hebrew 
words  and  phrases,  which  were  in  use  previous  to 
that  epoch  for  designating  Hades  and  its  inhabi- 
tants— ^among  these  he  especially  notes  D^KCl  and 

^  Pnpi  which  we  have  observed  on  above. 


fallen  angels  are  reserved  untio  Judgment,  or  *  until 
sentence,*  comp.  Jude  ▼.  6)  goes  on  to  mean,  in 
perhaps  most  of  its  occurrences  in  N.  T.,  the 
final  condition  of  the  lost,  as  in  Matt  xxiiL  33, 
where  the  expression  ^  KpLm  rifi  ydnnrit  means 
probably  thf  condemnation  [or  sentence]  tlo  Gehenna, 
as  the  ultimate  doom.    [Gehenna.] 

Synonymous  Words  and  Phrases, — This  article 
would  not  be  complete  without  at  least  a  cureory 
enumeration  of  some  words  and  phrases,  which,  if 
not  strictly  synonymous  with,  are  yet  illustrative  of 
•helL*  (Most  of  them  are  given  by  Eisenmenger, 
Entdeck,  Jud,,  iL  324,  and  Galatinus,  de  Arcanis, 
vi.  7,  p.  345.)     I.  ntDtn,  in  Ps.  cxv.  17,  where 

the  phrase,    *!}  *T»*^,   *all  that  go  down  mto 

silence,'  is  in  LXX.,  rdrrtt  ol  iraro/ScUMrrct  tit 
fBov,  while  the  Vulg.  has  *  omnes  qui  descendunt  in 
inferum  (comp.  Ps.  xciv.  17),     2.  {tf^  in  Job 

xxvL  6,  is  in  poetical  apposition  with  TfKC^  (comp. 
Prov.  xxviL  20  [Kethib],  where  ^  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  1^,  forming  an  hendiadys  for  destructive 

hell ;  LXX.  'ktJ^  koX  dri^Xcca ;  Vulg.  Jnfemus  et 
perdUio;  A.V.  *  NeU  and  destruction^),  f    3.  "Wa 

nW',  Ps.  Iv.  24 ;  A.  V.  'pit  of  destruction;^  LXX. 

^p4ap  dui^%opat ;  Vulg.  Puteus  interiius  (see  also 
passages  in  which  *l1Zl  and  HHCf  occur  separately). 

4.  n\D?y«  with  or  without  IW^h,  in  Ps.  cviL  10, 

and  other  passages ;  LXX.  Zic£a  Sanirov ;  Vulg. 
Umbra  mortis ;  A.  V.  ' shadow  of  death*  5* 
}nK"n^*rinrj,  in  is.  xliv.  23  ;  a.  v.  •  lower  parts  of 

the  earth'' [Sheol  or  Hades,  Gesen.];  LXX.  T^ 
^c/iAia  rrp  7^ ;  Vulg.  Extrema  terra  (com{K 
Ezek.  xxvL  20,  etc.,  where  the  phrase  is  inverted, 
nvnnn")nK  ;  of  similar  meaning  is  rrtVirW  HlS, 

Ps.  IxxxviiL  6  (7).  6.  PWDT!,  in  Is.  xxx.  33  [ac- 
cording to  Eisenmenger] ;  for  another  application 
of  this  word  see  Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  v.  ;  and  Rosen- 
miiller,  in  he,  7.  The  phrase  first  used  of  Abra- 
ham, Gen.  XXV.  8  (where  it  occurs,  in  the  solemn 
description  of  the  holy  patriarch's  end,  midway  be* 
ttveen  death  and  burial),  *  He  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,'  is  best  interpreted  of  the  departure  of  the 
soul  to  Hades  to  the  company  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded him  thither  (see  Cajetan,  in  loc,,  and  Gesen. 
Thes,,  s.  V.  5|DK  [Niphal],  p,   131,  coL  1).    8.  W 

tf-fr^rof  t6  i^ttrrtpw,  '  the  outer  darkness'  of  Matt 
viiL  12,  et  passim,  refers  probably  to  what  Josc- 
phus  {Bell,  Jud.  iiL  25)  calls  g^t  ffKvrul^poii, 
•  the  darker  Hades.' 

Confirmation  of  these  Biblical  statements  in  Hat- 
then  Tradition^ — ^St.  Chrysostom  {Homil.  ix,  on 
2  Corinth,,  Opera,  x.  502 ;  and,  still  more  fully, 
De  Fata  et  Providentia,  orat  iv..  Opera,  iL  766) 
says  on  this  subject :-  *  The  Greeks,  though  fool- 
ish in  many  points,  and  barbarians,  and  poets,  ant* 
philosophers,  and  indeed  all  mankind,  do  herei* 
agree  with  us,  though  not  all  alike,  and  say  that 

+  '  Sciendum  quod/fr  infemum  et  perdUkmem, 
quse  duo  in  Scripturis  saepe  conjunguntur,  signifi- 
catur  status  mortuoram^^t  non  solum  damna- 
torum,  ut  nos  fere  ex  his  vocibus  auditis  concipi- 
mus,  sed  in  genere  status  defunctorum**  Cornel 
Jansenius,  In  Prov.  c.  xv. 
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&ere  are  certain  seats  of  judgment  in  Hades :  so 
manifntf  and  confest  a  thing  is  this.'  On  no  sub- 
ject of  revelation  is  witness  so  closely  borne  by 
heathendom  as  on  this.  The  great  poems  of 
Hom^r  (a  vast  deposit  of  primeval  and  patriarchal 
tradition,  outside  of  Scripture  revelation,  see  Glad- 
stone's Homer  and  the  Homerie  Age,  voL  L  pp. 
7*9)  are  full  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  (Glad- 
stone, ii.  1 67-1 71).  Hades  (and  below  it  Tar- 
tarns)  is  subterranean,  J  I.  xx.  63  ;  Od,  v.  185  ; 
dark  and  spaeitms,  with  mountains,  woods,  and 
wateis,  H.  viii  16 ;  Od,  x.  509  ;  having  strong 
gates,  H,  viii.  366  ;  Od.  xi.  622  ;  inhabited  by  the 
shades  of  all  who  quit  life.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able coincidence  that  conspicuous  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Homeric  Tartarus  and  Hades  are 
Giants  and  Titans ;  while  the  Rephaim  [same 
word  as  Giants]  are  a  considerable  p)art  of  the 
population  of  the  Hebrew  Sheol  (see  above,  and 
Gladstone,  ii  163-166,  where  a  comparison  is 
made  between  Homer  and  certain  passages  of  the 
O.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha).  We  cannot  but  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  wonderful  similarity  in 
detail  between  the  grand  passages  of  Is.  xiv.  and 
Ezek.  xxxii.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Xeicvfa  [or 
as  Dante  calls  it,  the  In/erno]  of  Odyssey  xi, 
imitated  so  fully  by  Virgil,  yEn.  vi,  and  repeated 
in  another  relation  in  the  beginning  of  Odyssey 
xxiv.  Details  are  here  impossible ;  but  who  dm 
detect  without  admiration  the  similarity  of  thought 
between  the  sensation  in  Sheol  which  thrills 
through  its  shadowy  people  when  the  spirit  of 
*  LucSer*  enters  [*  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for 
thee  ...  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all 
the  chief  ones  of  the  earth,'  Is.  xiv.  9],  and  the  ex- 
citement in  Hades  of  the  spirits  of  the  mighty 
dead  when  Achilles  enters  {Od.  xxiv.  19-21) — 

'Axf^ft^  '  irepl  3*  AXXai  dyrfy4pc&''.     k.  t.  X. 

(Com  p.  also  Ezek.  xxxii  21  ['The  strong  among  the 
migh^  shall  speak  to  him,'  the  king  of  Egypt,  '  out 
of  the  midst  of  hell,'  etc.  ],  and  Od  xi.  and  yEn. 
vi,  passim).  On  the  general  subject,  a  couplet 
preserved  by  Clement  of  Alex.,  Strom,  v.,  ascribed 
to  either  Diphilus  or  Philemon,  distinctly  mentions 
the  twofold  divisiofi  of  Hades  (the  Elysium  and 
the  Tartarus),  for  the  blest  and  the  miserable  : — 

Kal  7&P  «raV  "Adi^v  b^o  rpl^ovt  pofd^o/iey 
Mlay  Sucalurr,  x^'^^pf-^  d<re/3b>r  696^. 

(Comp.  Luke  xvi  ver.  22  with  23.) 

Jewish  Opinions, — For  these  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Apocryphal  books — 2  Esdr.  ii  29; 
iv.  8  ;  viii  53  ;  Tobit  xiii.  2  ;  Wisdom  xvii.  14 ; 
Eccles.  xxi  10  ;  Ii.  5,  6 ;  Song  of  Childr.  ver.  66  : 
the  doctrines  here  do  not  essentially  differ  from 
what  occtur  in  the  O.  T.  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviii  I.  3  ;  and  see  Prideaux,  Connection  [ed.  Ox.], 
i>-  367)*  Later  Rabbinical  opinions  are  copiously 
stated  by  Eisenmenger,  Entdeck.  Juden.,  vol  ii 
pp.  322-369  [according  to  these  there  are  two  Hells 
(as  tnere  are  two  Paradises),  and  a  sevenfold  divi- 
sion of  abodes  therein] ;  and  by  Bartolocci,  Bib- 
lioth.  Rabbin.,  ii  128,  sqq,  ;  a  shorter  statement, 
containing  both  Rabbinical  and  classical  passages, 
occurs  in  Wetstein,  l\^ew  Test,  i  768,  769.  For 
Cabalistic  doctrines  on  the  subject,  see  Reuchlini, 
Cabalet.  lib.  ii  pp.  675,  676. 

Patristic  Comments. — ^These  are  abundant ;  the 


opinions  of  the  Greek  Fathers  are  largely  collected 
by  Suicer,  Thes.  Eccles.  vol  i,  pp.  87-96.  The 
reader  will  also  find  very  many  quoted  from  the 
Fathers  of  both  East  and  West  in  Abp.  Ussher's 
Answ.  to  Jesuit,  chap,  viii,  Limbus  Patrum,  and 
Chrisfs  descent  into  Hell.  St  Jerome,  in  Epist.  ad 
Ephes.,  Works,  vii.  (i)  613,  holds  that  Hades  is 
literally  *  in  inferiori  parte  terrae.'  St.  Chrysostom 
discourages  subtle  questions  about  the  precise  site 
of  Hell ;  as  for  himself,  he  is  inclined  to  suppose 
that  it  is  *  somewhere  out  of  this  world^—'K^ta  row, 
iiir  tytaye  oC/iou,  rov  Kdafiou  to&tw  frarrbf  {Epist.  ad 
Rom,  Homil.  xxxi.  [Works,  ed.  Benedl  voi  ix. 
828]).  On  the  general  subject,  besides  the  works 
which  we  have  referred  to,  passim,  in  this  article 
(especially  Bottchei's  work  [of  which,  *  Tract,  ii 
cap.  I,*  ie.,  from  page  64  to  loi,  is  very  valuable], 
where  a  mass  of  authors  is  adduced,  and  Abp. 
Ussher's  treatise,  which  is  also  of  great  use  to  the 
student),  we  may  mention  the  art  Inferi  in  Hoff- 
mann's Lexicon,  vol.  ii  p.  625 ;  Glider's  articles 
Hades,  Hell,  Gehenna  (in  Herzog's  Real  Encychp. ) ; 
Delitzsch,  Comment,  iiber  d.  Psalter,  \.  123-126; 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Bibl.  Commentar,  i  187  ; 
Thrupp,  Psalms,  vol  i.  pp.  1 10- 1 12;  Bp.  Hor- 
sley,  Psalms,  pp.  199,  200;  Calmet,  Diet,  [by 
Mansi],  s.  v.  Infemus  ;  Comment,  [also  by  MansiJ, 
vol  V.  pp.  133-144,  containing  a  treatise  called, 
Dissert,  de  natum  Animce  et  ejus  post  mortem 
statu. 

Conclusion. — We  have  purposely  abstained  from 
discussing  all  points  which  fail  under  controversial 
theology  as  unsuitable  to  this  work,  such  as  the 
subject  of  the  eternity  of  hell-punishment.  In  one 
sense,  indeed,  we  must  predicate  a  limit  of  such 
punishment  In  Rev.  xx.  13,  14,  it  is  certainly 
mtimated  that  Hades,  as  the  companion  of  Death, 
has  an  agency  [the  best  commentators  supposing  a 
personification  of  the  infernal  powers  in  this  pas- 
sage, see  Alford,  Meyer,  De  Wette]  which  will 
cease  at  a  given  time  ;  but  as  this  surrender  of  a 
special  function,  which  was  obviously  temporal 
from  the  first,  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  the  polemi- 
cal question  is  untouched  by  our  admission.  The  ^ 
\it».v7i  Tov  rvpbs  of  these  verses  is  probably  equi- 
valent toyietnfa  in  its  permanent  character,  of  which 
we  have  treated.  Our  Lord  predicates  of  ^  y4tiva 
the  strong  attribute  of  t6  rOp  rb  d<r/3r<rroy,  Mark 
ix.  43-48 ;  this  attribute  gives  consistency  to  the 
grand  statement  of  St.  John  in  the  passage  of  the 
Apocalypse  which  we  have  just  considered. — 
P.  H. 

HELLENISTS,  The  (oI  'EXXijwcrTaO.  Tliis 
term  occurs  twice  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  {'/i. 
I  ;  ix.  29)  as  the  designation  of  a  class  of  persons 
with  whom  the  Apostles  came  in  contact  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  for- 
mer instance  they  appear  as  members  of  the  church 
at  Terusalem ;  in  the  latter  as  the  decided  and 
violent  adherents  of  Judaism,  with  whom  Paul  dis- 
puted, and  by  whom  an  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
stroy him.  The  word  is  found  in  another  passage 
in  the  received  text  (Acts  xi  20) ;  but  the  proper 
reading  there  seems  to  be  "EXXi/rar,  and  so  it  ap- 
pears in  all  the  critical  editions  (comp.  Alford's  note 
on  the  place). 

All  that  can  with  certainty  be  concluded  from 
the  references  to  this  class  in  the  N.  T.  is,  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  were  Jews  either  by  descent  or 
through  proselytism,  and  on  the  other  that  they 
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were  in  some  way  distinct  from  another  class  of 
Je^'s  who  are  designated  ol  'E/3/kuoi.  Could  we 
determine  exactly  the  sense  in  which  this  latter 
designation  was  used  it  would  enable  us  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  that  with  which  it  is  placed  in  opposi- 
tion ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  from  this  very  opposi- 
tion that  it  derives  the  special  meaning  which  it 
bears  as  so  placed ;  so  that  we  have  rather  to 
determine  the  sense  of  ol  '£/3pcu<M,  from  that  of  ol 
*E\\rfytffTcU  than  the  reverse. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  constitutive  difference  be- 
tween these  two  classes  seems  to  have  existed  from 
a  very  early  period ;  as  appears  from  the  Peshito 

version,  which  in  the  one  passages  gives  |  "^  ^^  \ 

Greeks,  in  the  other  explains  the  term  as  (.aJOGL^ 

Aji|JQ^    OOOI   ^  1  S|  t}   ^  ■  \  1 1,  yews  who 

knew  Greek ;  and  also  from  Chrysostom  having 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  the  word  to  his 
hearers  {Horn,  xiv.,  in  Act  App,,  etc.)  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  varieW  of 
opinion  on  this  point  should  have  emerged.  The 
opinions  which  have  been  advanced  may  be  distri- 
buted under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  distinctive  difference  between  them  was 
simply  one  of  language;  the  Hebrews  speaking  the 
Aramaic  of  Palestine,  the  Hellenists  the  Greek. 
This  is  the  most  ancient  opinion,  being  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  Peshito,  and  given  by  Chrysostom, 
Theophvlact,  etc  ;  and  it  is  the  one  which  has  re- 
ceivea  the  largest  number  of  suffrages  in  more  re- 
cent times.  Among  its  advocates  are  Joseph 
Scaliger,  Heinsius,  Drusius,  Grotius,  Selden,  Hot- 
linger,  Hug,  etc 

2.  The  distinction  was  partly  of  country  partly  of 
language:  the  Hebrew  hexng  a  luitive  of  Tudsea, 
and  using  the  Aramaic  language ;  the  Hellenist  bom 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  using  the  speech  of  the 
country  of  which  he  was  a  native.  So  Erasmus, 
Li^htfoot,  Bengcl,  Wahl,  De  Wette,  Davidson, 
AlTord,  Baumgarten,  etc 

3.  The  difference  was  one  of  religious  history: 
the  Hebrew  being  a  bom  child  of  the  covenant ; 
the  Hellenist  a  proselyte  from  heathenism.  So 
Beza,  Salmasius,  Pearson,  Basnage,  Pfaimkuche, 
etc. 

4.  The  difference  was  one  of  principle :  the 
Hebrew  adhering  to  one  set  of  beliefs  or  modes  of 
thought,  the  Hellenist  adopting  another.  Accord- 
ing to  some  this  difference  had  the  effect  of  consti- 
tuting the  Hellenists  into  a  distinct  sect  among  the 
Jews,  such  as  the  Essenes  ;  whilst  others,  without 
going  this  length,  regard  the  two  classes  as  stand- 
ing to  each  other  very  much  in  the  relation  in 
which  parties  in  the  state  holding  different  political 
views,  or  parties  in  the  same  church  having  diffe- 
rent aims  and  modes  of  regarding  religious  troth  in 
modem  times,  may  stand  to  each  other ;  the  Hebrews 
being  like  the  Conservative  or  High  Church  party, 
while  the  Hellenists  advocated  a  more  progressive, 
unfettered,  and  compreheniuve  scheme  of  thinking 
and  acting.  This  latter  view,  in  its  substance,  has 
recently  found  an  able  advocate  in  Mr.  Roberts 
{Discussions  on  the  Gospds,  p.  148,  ff.)  Accordmg 
to  him  *\ht  Hellenists  yr&ct  those  Jevrs,  whether  be- 
longing to  Palestine  or  not,  who  willingly  yielded 
to  the  mfluence  of  Gentile  civilisation  and  habits, 
and  were  thus  distinguished  by  their  free  and 
liberal  spirit ;  the  Hebrews^  again,  were  the  rigid 


adherents  to  Judaism,  who,  in  spite  of  the  providen- 
tial agencies,  which  had  been  long  at  work,  en- 
deavoured to  keep  up  those  peculiar  and  exclusive 
usages  by  which  the  Jews  had  for  so  many  cen- 
turies been  preserved  distinct  from  allothernations." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  reject  entirely  any  of 
of  these  opinions.  Each  of  them  seems  to  have  an 
element  of  truth  in  it ;  though  the  contributions  Uiey 
make  to  the  whole  troth  on  this  subject  are  by  no 
means  of  equal  importance.  The  last  alone  points 
to  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  and 
formative  characteristic  of  Hellenism  among  the 
Jews.  There  can  be  no  doubt  historically  that 
some  such  distinction  as  that  to  which  it  refers  did 
subsist  in  the  Jewish  nation  (see  lost,  Gesch,  des 
TudentAums,  i  99  ff.,  345  ff.),  and  had  come  to  a 
neight  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  distinction  should  manifest 
itself  in  the  very  way  in  which  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Hebrews  and  the  Hellenists  is  asserted 
to  have  shewn  itself  in  Acts  vi.  i,  ff.  It  is  in  agree- 
ment with  this  also  that  Paul  should  have  entered 
into  discussion  chiefly  with  the  Hellenist  Jews  at 
Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  probable  that  as  his  early 
Hellenic  culture  pointed  him  out  as  the  person 
most  fitted  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  he 
may  have  been  specially  set  upon  this  work  by  the 
other  apostles.  The  violent  hostility  which  existed 
against  him  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenists  is  also 
wholly  in  harmony  with  this  view  of  their  peculiar 
characteristic  as  a  party ;  for,  as  all  history  pro\'es, 
the  least  tolerant  of  argumentative  confutation  are 
those  who  have  assumed  the  pretensions  of  the  en- 
lightened and  advanced  thinkers  of  their  age.  The 
position  which  this  view  assigns  to  the  Hebrews  as 
a  i»rty  is  further  wholly  in  accordance  with  the 
notices  in  the  N.  T.  of^a  party  designated  ol  ^k 
rcyxroAt^f,  a  phrase  which,  as  Mr.  Roberts  shews, 
cannot  be  taken  simply  as  a  periphrase  for  *  Jews,* 
but  always  carries  in  it  an  allusion  to  some  speci- 
ality of  doctrinal  opinion  or  religious  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  hardly  accept  this  as  the 
whole  troth  of  the  case.  If  we  simply  say  that  the 
Hellenists  were  more  free  and  unfettered  in  their 
opinions  and  usages  than  the  Hebrew,  we  have 
only  in  a  very  vague  way  ascertained  their  position 
and  the  reason  of  their  name.  Grant  that  the 
Hellenists  were  the  liberal  and  less  fettered  party 
among  the  Jews,  the  question  still  remains,  In 
what  did  their  Hberalism  shew  itself  T  Not  cer- 
tainly, as  Mr.  Roberts  seems  to  intimate,  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  relax  the  rigidity  of  Judaic  ceremonial,  or 
to  abridge  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile; 
for  so  far  as  we  know  anvthing  of  the  Hellenist 
party  they  were  as  bigotedl]^  z^ous  for  these  as 
were  the  Hebrews.  But  if  it  was  not  a  religious 
liberalism  which  characterised  them,  of  what  kind 
was  it  ?  To  this  question  an^  theory  which  places 
the  sole  characteristic  of  Jewish  Hellenism  in  libe- 
rality of  opinion  is  bound  to  furnish  an  answer  be- 
fore it  can  be  accepted. 

If  we  would  proceed  on  solid  ground  in  this 
inquiry  justice  must  first  of  all  be  done  to  the  word 
itself  by  which  this  party  is  designated  in  the  N.  T. 
That  word  is  a  formation  from  the  verb  ^XXiyWM 
which,  according  to  the  analogy  of  verbs  in  -ff''»f 
expresses  the  act  or  condition  of  one  who,  in  lan- 
guage, general  deportment,  and  manner  of  life, 
appears  as  a  Greek  ;  so  that  Hellenist  applied  to  a 
Jew  would  indicate  that  he  was  a  favourer  of  what 
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was  Grecian.  There  seems  no  ground  for  restrict- 
ing  this  to  language  ;  at  the  same  time,  this 
element  cannot  be  overlooked,  because  not  only  is 
it  incredible  that  any  man  should  be  called  '  Hel- 
lenist* who  was  destitute  of  the  most  obvious  charac- 
teristic of  a  Hellene,  his  language,  but  the  special 
usage  of  ^XXi^W^ev  in  the  sense  of  *■  to  speak  Greek' 
(comp.  Xenoph.  Anab,  vii.  3,  25  ;  Plat  Prot,  327 
£.  ;  Meno,  82,  B.  ;  Arist.  Rhet,  lit  5^  1 1  \^^\\ 
Lobeck,  Pkryn,,  pu  379),  necessitates  our  includ- 
ing this  meaning  in  ESXrivurrifi*  A  Hellenist, 
then,  was  a  Jew  who  spoke  Greek.  It  does  not 
follow  fipom  this,  however,  Uiat  he  spoke  only 
Greek,  or  that  those  Jews  who  were  not  Hellenists 
were  ignorant  of  Greek.  It  is  probable  that  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  so  widely  diffused  at  the 
time  when  Christianity  appeared,  that  it  was  in  use 
throughout  the  Jewish  community.  Still  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  while  some  spoke  Greek  by  preference 
and  ostentatiously,  others  preferred- Aramaic,  and 
used  Greek  only  as  occasion  required,  and  that  the 
former  stood  to  the  latter  in  somewhat  the  same 
relation  as  the  Frenchified  Saxons  of  whom  Hidden 
complains  (Warton,  Hist,  of  Engl,  Poetry,  1.  5) 
stood  to  their  old-fashioned  countrymen,  both  par- 
ties understanding  French,  but  the  former  usin^  it 
by  preference  (which  Higden  calls  'Francigenan*), 
the  latter  only  from  necessity.  The  preference  of 
the  Greek  language,  however,  was  not  the  only 
or  even  the  principal  distinction  of  the  Hellenist 
What  mark^  him  out  most,  and  perhaps  excited 
most  the  hostility  of  the  Hebrews  against  him,  was 
his  adoption  of  heathen  manners,  usages,  and 
modes  of  thought ;  his  holding  himself  ^ee  from 
the  restrictions  under  which  the  other  conceived  all 
true  Jews  to  be  placed ;  and  especially  his  claiming 
to  explain  the  Mosaic  ordinances  and  the  O.  T. 

fenerally  according  to  a  free  speculation  unfettered 
y  the  trammels  of  tradition.  In  this  we  conceive 
lay  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  Hellenist. 
With  this  might  coincide  other  peculiarities  ;  and 
in  point  of  £a[ct  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of 
the  Hellenists  were  bom  and  educated  out  of  Pales- 
tine, and  that  many  of  them  were  proselytes  or  the 
sons  of  proselytes.  But  these  were  accidents  rather 
than  essentials  ;  that  which  constituted  the  Hel- 
lenist was  his  acting  the  Greek,  living  after  Greek 
fashions,  using  Greek  methods  of  speculation, 
affecting  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
Meyer  tersely  defines  the  word  *  Ein  Jude  welcher 
Griechische  nationaliC&t  hat,  und  besonders  Grie- 
chischredet'  {Comment,  in  loc)  The  'besonders,' 
however,  seems  misplaced  here ;  that  which  especi- 
ally marked  the  Hellenist  was  his  leaning  to  GentUe 
methods  and  forms  of  religious  speculation.  Hence 
to  HdUnise  came  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  to  be 
used  as  a  current  expression  for  the  adopting  of 
Gentile  views  and  doctrines  (see  Suicer,  Thes.  EccL, 
sub  voc.),  though  it  is  sometimes  also  used  for  the 
writing  of  good  Greek  or  the  favouring  of  Greek 
customs. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Hellenists  were  dis- 
tinguished by  speaking  Greek  has  been  reared  the 
doctrine  of  a  Hellenistic  dialect  of  the  Greek 
language,  a  doctrine  which  has  no  foundation  in 
the  actual  phenomena  of  the  language  as  presented 
in  the  LXX.  and  the  N.  T.  [Greek  Language! 
— W.  L.  A. 

HELMET.    [Arms;  Armour.] 

HELPS    (dyrcX^^eit ;    Vulg.    opitulationes ;    I 


Cor.  xii.  28).  The  Greek  word,  signifying  aids 
or  assistances,  has  also  this  meaning,  among  others, 
in  the  classical  writers  {e.g,,  Diod.  Sic.  L  87).  In 
the  Sept  it  answers  to  iTlTy  (Ps.  xxii.  19),  to  jiyo 
(Ps*  cviil  12),  and  to  jnnr  (Ps.  bcxxiil  8).  It  is 
found  in  the  same  sense,  Ecclus.  xL  12  ;  2  Maccab. 
XL  26 ;  and  in  Josephus  {De  Bell,  Jud,  iv.  5.  1). 
In  the  N.  Ti  it  occurs  once,  viz.,  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  several  orders  or  classes  of  persons 
possessing  miraculous  gifts  among  the  primitive 
Christians  («/  supnC),  where  it  seems  to  be  used 
by  metonymy,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  and  to 
mean  helpers;  like  the  words  di/i^/iecf,  *  miracles,' 
*.  ^.,  workers  of  miracles;  Kv^epvfyren,  'govern- 
ments,' that  is,  governors,  etc.,  in  the  same  enu- 
meration. The  Americans,  it  is  well  known,  by 
a  similar  idiom,  call  their  servants  '  helps.'  Great 
difficulty  attends  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  office  so  designated  among  the  first 
Christians.  Theophylact  explains  d^nXi^^cts  by 
dvrexMcu  tQv  AaOepQPf  helping  or  supporting  the 
infirm.  And  so  Gennadius,  in  CEcumenius.  But 
this  seetns  like  an  inference  from  the  etymology 
(see  Gr.  of  Acts  xx.  35).  It  has  been  assumed  by 
some  eminent  modem  writers  that  the   several 

•  orders*  mentioned  in  ver.  28,  correspond  respec- 
tively to  the  several  'gifts'  of  the  Spirit  enu- 
merated in  ver.  8,  ^  In  order,  however,  to  make 
the  two  enumerations  tally,  it  is  necessazy  to  make 
'divers  kinds  of  tongues'  and  ^interpretation  of 
tongues,'  in  the  one^  answer  to  '  diversities  of 
tongu^s^  in  the  other^  whi^h,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  received  text^  does  not  seem  to  be  a  complete 
coirespondence.  The  result  of  the  collation  is 
that  larrCk-i^^tvt  answers  to  'prophecy;*  whence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  these  persons  were  such  as 
were  qualified  with  the  gift  of  '  lower  prophecy,* 
to  help  the  Christians  in  the  public  devotions  (Bar- 
rington's  Miscellanea  Sacra,  v.  166 ;  Macknight  on 
I  Cor.  xii.  10-28).  Another  result  is,  that  'govern- 
ments' answers  '  to  discerning  of  spirits.*  To  both 
these  Dr.  Hales  very  reasonably  objects,  as  un- 
likely, and  pronounces  this   tabular  view  to  be 

*  perplexed  and  embarrassing'  {N&to  Analysis, 
etc.,  Lond.  1830,  iii.  289).  Bishop  Horsley  has 
adopted  this  classification  of  the  gifts  and  office- 
bearers, and  points  out  as  'helps,*  i>e.,  persons 
gifted  with  '  prophecies  or  predictions,'  such  per- 
sons as  Mark,  Tychicus,  Onesimus.  Vitringa, 
from  a  comparison  of  ver.  28,  29,  30,  infers  that 
the  dprtXi^^etf  denote  those  who  had  the  gift 
of  interpreting  foreign  languages  {De  Synag.  Vet. 
ii.  505,  Franeq.  1696) ;  which^  though  certainly 
possible,  as  an  arbitrary  us6  of  a  vezy  significant 
word,  stands  in  need  of  confirmation  by  actual 
instances.  Dr.  Lightfoot  also,  according  to  his 
biographer,  adopted  the  same  plan  and  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion  (Strjrpc's  Life  of  Lightfoot, 
prefixed  to  his  IVorks,  p.  4,  Lond.  1684).  But 
Lightfoot  himself  explains  the  word  '  persons  who 
accompanied  the  apostles,  baptized  those  who  were 
converted  by  them,  and  were  sent  to  places  to 
which  they,  being  employed  in  other  things,  could 
not  come,  as  Mark,  Timothy,  Titus.*  He  ob- 
serves that  the  Talmudists  sometimes  call  the  Le- 

vites  D'^jnai^  npDD,  '  the  helpers  of  the  priests* 
(vol  ii.  p.  781).  Similar  catalogues  of  miraculous 
eifts  and  officers  occur,  Rom.  xii.  6-8,  and  Eph. 
IV.  II,  12  ;  but  they  neither  correspond  in  number 
nor  in  the  order  oj  enumeration.     In  the  former , 
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'  prophecy'  stands  first,  and  in  the  latter^  second ; 
and  in  the  former  many  of  the  terms  are  of  wide 
import,  as  *  ministering,*  while  minute  distinctions 
are  made  between  others,  as  between  *  teaching' 
and  *  exhortation,'  *  giving'  and  *  showing  mercy.' 
Other  writers  pursue  different  methods,  and  arrive 
at  different  conclusions.  For  instance,  Hammond, 
arguing  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  from 
passages  in  the  early  vrriters  which  describe  the 
office  of  relieving  the  poor  as  peculiarly  connected 
with  that  of  the  apostles  and  bishops  by  the 
deacons,  infers  that  (ii^cX.  '  denotes  a  special  part 
of  the  office  of  those  men  which  are  set  down  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse.'  He  also  explains  iru^e/H 
rfyfu%  as  another  part  of  their  office  (Hammond, 
Comment,  in  he. )  Schleusner  tmoerstands  '  deacons 
who  had  the  care  of  the  sick.'  Rosenmiiller, 
*  Diaconi  qui  pauperibus,  peregrinis,  segrotis,  mor- 
tuis,  procuranois  praeerant'  Bishop  Pearce  thinks 
that  Doth  these  words  nuiy  have  been  ori^nally 
put  in  the  margin  to  explain  dwd/Mif,  '  miracles 
or  powers,'  and  urges  that  diriX.  is  nowhere  men* 
tioned  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  it  is  not 
recapitulated  in  ver.  29,  3a  Certainly  the  omis- 
sion of  these  two  words  would  nearly  produce  ex- 
actitude in  the  recapitulation.  Bowyer  adopts  the 
same  conjecture;  but  it  is  without  support  from 
MSS.  or  versions.  He  also  observes  that  to  the 
end  of  ver.  28  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate  add  *  in- 
terpretationes  sermonum,'  ipfirivtlas  yXwro&y;  as 
also  the  later  Syriac,  Hilary,  and  Ambrose.  This 
addition  would  make  the  recapitulation  perfect. 
Chrysostom  and  all  the  Greek  interpreters  con- 
sider Uie  dyriX.  and  icvpepp.  as  importing  the  same 
things  viz.,  functionaries  so  called  with  reference 
to  the  tufo  different  parts  of  their  office :  the  dirtX. 
superintending  the  care  of  the  poor,  sick,  and 
strangers ;  the  Kvp€pw.  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and 
the  executorship  of  their  effects,  including  the  care 
of  their  widows  and  orphans,  rather  managers  than 
governors  (Blomfield's  Recensio  Synopt.)  After  all 
it  must  be  confessed,  with  Doddridge,  that  *we 
can  only  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
question,  having  no  principles  on  which  to  pro- 
ceed in  fixine  it  absolutely  [Family  Expositor ^  on 
I  Cor.  xil  29).  (Alberti,  Glossar.  p.  123 ;  Suicer, 
Thesaur.  in  voc. ;  Salmasius,  De  Fcenore  Trapez- 
itico,  p.  409;  Wolfii  Cura  Philolog.^  Basil.  1741.) 
—J.  F.  D. 

HEM  OF  THE  GARMENT.    [Fringes.] 

HEMAN  (}0^n  ;  Sept.  h\»i» ;  Alex.  'ViyA»,  XI- 

fiovdjf ;  Alex.  Alfidtp),  I.  A  person  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  named  with  others  celebrated  for  their  wis- 
dom, to  which  that  of  Solomon  is  compared  (i 
Kings  iv.  31 ;  I  Chron.  ii.  6).     [Ezrahite.] 

2.  Heman  (Sept  AUuU),  a  Kohathite  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
temple-music  as  organised  by  David  (i  Chron.  vi. 
33  ;  xvi.  41,  42). 

HEMDAN   (l^pn;  Sept.   'A/miW),   the  first 

named  among  the  sons  of  Dishon,  of  whom  Esh- 
ban  is  the  second  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26).  In  I  Chron. 
L  41,  he  is  called  Hamrin  (HDn ;  A.  V.  Amram). 

Among  the  Arab  tribes  is  one  bearing  the  name 

of  ^Amrdn  ^.^  _4Jb)i  and  dwelling  eastward  and 

south-eastward  from  Akaba.  It  is  divided  into 
five  clans,   among  which  are  the    Usbany,   the 


Humeidy,  and  the  Humidy  (Robinson,  i.  268). 
These  names  are  not  far  apart  from  Eshban  and 
Hemdan,  and  this  has  led  to  the  suggestion,  that 
among  the  'Amr^  we  are  to  seek  the  descendants 
of  these  Horite  chiefs  (Knobel,  Gen,  p.  256). — 
W.  L.  A. 

HEMLOCK.    [RosH.] 

HEMSEN,  JOHANN  TvcHSEN,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Boldixum,  October  15, 
1792.  After  studving  at  Copenhagen  and  Gottin- 
gen,  he  became  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1821  at 
the  University  of  the  latter  place,  wnere  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  extraordinary  of  theology  in  1823. 
He  died  May  14,  183a  His  chief  works  are — Die 
Authenticitat  der  Schriften  da  Rvangdisten  Jo- 
hanna (against  Bretschneider's  Probabilia)^  1823  ; 
De  Christologia  Joannis  Baptistee^  1824;  Der 
Apostd  Paulus^  sein  Leben^  JVirHien^  und  seine 
Schriften^  published  after  his  death,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Liicke  and  Goeschen,  1830. 
Hemsen  was  an  amiable  and  pious  man,  but  of 
very  moderate  abilities. — S.  D. 

HEN,  prop.  Chen  (|n),  appears  in  the  A.  V. 

as  the  son  of  Zephaniah  (Zech.  vi.  14).  The  LXX. 
takes  the  word  as  a  common  noun,  and  translates 
e/f  x^"^^  vloO  So^oi^ov.  This  is  approved  by 
Ewald,  Hengstenberg,  and  Maurer,  who  interpret 
it  of  the  hospitality  shown  to  the  deputies  by  Josiah. 
But  for  this  there  seems  no  good  reason. — ^W.  L.  A. 

HEN.  lliis  bird  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  in 
Matt  xxiiL  37,  and  Luke  xiii.  34,  where  the  word 
used  is  simply  tpini.    [Cock.] 

HENA  (ySH;  Sept  'Ard)  twice  mentioned  in 

Scripture  (2  Kings  xix.  13 ;  Is.  xxxvii  13),  and 
one  of  a  number  of  cities  taken  and  destroyed  by 
some  of  the  kings  of  As^ria  previous  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Judjca  by  Sennacherib^  What  are  believed 
to  be  tne  ruins  and  traces  of  these  cities  are  still 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Travellers 
are  divided  as  to  the  exact  situation  of  Hena ;  but 
the  balance  of  probability  favours  the  site  near  to 
Sepharvaim  or  Sippara  (now  Mosaib),  where  an 
ancient  town  of  the  name  of  Anh  $till  exists,  with 
Uie  ruins  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  immense 
city  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  (see  Winer's 
Realworterbuck^  s.v. ;  Layard's  A^iVfAV^  and  Baby 
ion,  355)-— W.  J.  C. 

HENADAD  (TTSH,  Chenadad;  Sept  'Hf- 

TT*« 

addd),  the  head  of  a  I^vitical  family,  distinguished 
for  &e  share  they  had  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (Ezra  iii  9).  It  is  the  same  person  appar^ 
ently  who  is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Bavai  and 
Binnui,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii  18,  24),  and  the  latter  of  whom 
signed  the  covenant  for  his  family  (x.  9). — ^t 

HENDERSON,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  wasbom  at 
Dunfermline,  17th  Nov.  1784,  and  died  at  Mort- 
lake  in  Surrey,  1 6th  May  1858.  Having  devoted 
himself  to  the  work  of  a  missionary  to  the  heathen, 
he  set  out  with  a  view  of  proceeding  to  India  by 
way  of  Denmark,  direct  access  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  India  not  being  then  permitted  to  any 
but  the  servants  of  the  Company.  Whilst  at 
Copenhagen  circumstances  occurred  which  led  to 
his  relinquishing  hb  intention  of  going  to  the  East, 
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and  to  his  devoting  himself  to  Bible  circulation  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  In  this  work  he  was  engaged 
from  1805  to  1825,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  travelled 
through  most  of  the  northern  countries,  and 
through  the  south  of  Russia.  In  181 8  he  pub- 
lished his  Travels  in  Iceland,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  in 
1826  his  Biblical  Researches  and  Travds  in  Russia, 
I  vol  8vo,  both  works  of  deep  and  lasting  interest. 
While  engaged  in  circulating  the  Scriptures,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  laborious  student  of  their 
contents ;  making  himself  familiar  with  the  ori- 
ginal languages  and  with  all  the  helps  which  the 
scholarslup  of  the  Continent  afforded  to  the 
exploration  of  their  meaning.  His  weU-known 
attainments  in  this  department  led  to  his  being 
appointed  in  1826  president  of  the  Mission  College 
connected  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  at 
Hoxton ;  and  in  1830  he  became  professor  of 
Theology  and  Biblical  Literature  in  Highbury  Col- 
lege. Declining  strength  obliged  him  to  resign 
this  office  in  1850,  when  he  retired  to  Mortlake. 
Here  he  officiated  for  some  time  as  pastor  of  a 
small  congregation  at  East  Sheen  ;  but  this  duty, 
too,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  some  years  before 
his  death.  Besides  the  works  above  mentioned, 
he  published  a  translation  of  the  Exposition  0/the 
Prophecies  0/  Daniel,  by  M.  F.  Roos  (*der  grosse 
Scluiftforscher  voll  stiller  Tiefe,'  as  Detitzsch  calls 
him),  EdixL  181 1  ;  The  great  Mystery  0/ Godliness 
Incontrovertible  (a  dissertation  on  i  Tim.  iiL  16), 
Lond.  1830 ;  Divine  Inspiration  (being  the  con- 
gregational lecture  for  1835),  Lond.  1836,  3d  ed., 
1852  ;  The  Book  0/ the  Prophet  Isaiah,  translaUd 
from  the  Original  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary, 
critical,  philologiccd,  and  ex^etical,  etc.,  Lond. 
1840 ;  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets 
translated,  with  a  Commentcuy,  etc ,  Lond.  1845  ; 
The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  and  thai  of 
Lamentations,  etc.,  Lond.  1851  ;  TTu  Book  of  the 
Prophet  Exekiel,  etc.,  Lond.  1855  ;  besides  new 
editions  of  Buck's  Theological  Dictionary,  and 
Gutbir's  Syriae  Lexicon,  and  many  minor  works. 
Pr.  Henderson  was  a  scholar  of  varied  and  exten- 
sive attainments,  especially  in  Oriental  learning ; 
and  his  contributions  to  Biblical  literature  are 
among  the  most  valuable  the  age  has  produced, 
esp>ecially  his  lectures  on  inspiration  and  his  com- 
mentaries on  Isaiah  and  the  minor  prophets.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  simultane- 
ously from  Amherst  College,  U.S.,  and  from  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  a  spontaneous  tribute  to 
his  learning,  diligence,  and  worth. — W.  L.  A. 

HENOCH  [Enoch].  This  appears  also  in  the 
A.  V.  of  I  Chron.  L  33  as  the  representative  of  the 
name  which  is  more  correctly  given  as  Hanoch  in 
Gen.  XXV.  4.     The  original  word  ^jn  is  the  same 

throughout 

HENRY,  Matthew,  was  bom  at  Broadoak, 
on  the  confines  of  Flintshire  and  Shropshire,  i8th 
October  1662,  and  died  at  Nantwich,  22d  June 
1 714.  Having  received  his  preliminary  education 
under  his  father,  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  and  a  Mr. 
Turner,  he  was  removed  to  tne  academy  of  Mr. 
Doolittle  at  Islington,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
become  a  student  of  law  at  Gray's  Inn.  His  legal 
studies,  however,  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he 
relinquished  them  for  theology,  to  which  he  thence- 
forward devoted  himself.  In  1687  he  became 
minister  of  a  Presbtyerian  congr^ation  at  Chester, 


where  he  remained  twenty-five  years  ;  from  this  he 
removed  in  1 712  to  Hackney,  where  he  was  per- 
mitted only  a  short  term  of  labour.  His  death 
occurred  whilst  on  a  preaching  tour  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  first  charge.  His  great  work  is  his  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Old  and  AVwf  Testaments,  of  which  he 
had  completed  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Acts  when 
his  hand  was  arrested  by  death.  The  work  was 
finished  by  others.  As  a  popular  commentary  on 
the  Scriptures,  this  work  has  not  yet  been  sur- 
passed. Without  pretending  to  be  elaborately 
exegetical,  it  yet  throws  a  continuous  stream  of 
light  on  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers;  the 
author's  analysis  of  the  train  of  thought  is  gene- 
rally satisfactory  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  felici- 
tous than  his  practical  applications  of  the  truths  he 
educes.  If  tne  .work  does  not  shew  deep  learn- 
ing, it  displays  unfailing  good  sense,  discriminating 
thought,  sterling  piety,  and  a  constant  sympathy 
with  the  sacred  writers,  which  is  often  of  more 
avail  for  the  discovery  of  their  meaning  than  the 
profoundest  learning. — ^W.  L.  A. 

HEPHER  OBH }  Sept.  '0^/)).    The  founder 

of  the  family  of  th«  Hephrites.  He  was  the  son 
of  Gilaiu],  in  the  Une  of  Manasseh,  who  was  the 
first  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  by  bis  wife  Asenath 
(Num.  xxvL  32).  The  daughters  of  his  son  Zelo- 
phehad  are  noteworthy  as  the  first  to  have  ob- 
tained the  right  of  inheriting  a  father's  property 
(Num.  xxvil  I,  sq.) 

Another  person  of  the  name  of  Hepher  (Sept 
'H^X)  is  mentioned  in  I  Chnm.  iv.  6.  He  was 
the  second  of  the  sons  of  Ashur  by  his  wife 
Naarah. 

And  a  third  is  Hepher  the  Mecherathite,  and 
one  of  •  the  valiant  men  of  the  armies*  of  David 
(i  Chron.  xL  25,  36).  His  name  is  somehow 
omitted  in  the  list  of  David's  mighty  men  given  in 
2  Samuel  (xxiii.  34).  Kennicott  is  of  opinion  that 
the  name  as  occurring  in  i  Chron.  xl  36  is  a  cor- 
ruption $  and  the  supposition  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable if  he  is  right  in  regarding  the  catalogue 
in  Samuel  as  the  original  of  the  two. — W.  J.  C. 

HEPHZIBAH  (na-^yen;  Sept  'A^i^rf;  Alex. 

'O^i^d),  the  wife  of  Hezekiah,  and  mother  of 
Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi.  i).  There  may  be  an 
allusion  to  her  in  Is.  bcii.  4,  where  the  prophet 
says  this  name  shall  be  given  to  Jerusalem,  *  be- 
cause Jehovah  delighteth  (yDH)  in  thee  ;*  or  this 
may  have  been  with  the  Jews  a  name  of  affec- 
tion.— W.  L.  A, 

HERAKLES  ('HparX^f)  is  mentioned  in  2  Mac- 
cab,  iv.  19,  as  the  Tyrian  god  to  whom  the  Jewish 
high-priest  Jason  sent  a  religious  embassy  {Bewpoi), 
with  the  ofllering  of  300  drachmae  of  silver.  That 
this  Tyrian  Hercules  (Herod,  il  44)  is  the  same  as 
the  Tyrian  Baal,  is  evident  from  a  bilingual  Phoeni- 
cian inscription  found  at  Malta  (described  by  Ge- 
senius,  Monum.  Ling.  Pha:n.  i.  96),  in  which  tlie 
Phoenician  words,  'To  our  Lord,  to  Melkarth,  the 
Baal  of  Tyre,'  are  represented  by  the  Greek  'UpaK- 
Xet  ^Afyxvy^nt'  Moreover,  Herakles  and  Astarte 
are  mentioned  together  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  viil 
5.  3),  just  in  the  same  manner  as  Baal  and  Ashto- 
reth  are  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  further  iden- 
tity of  this  Tyrian  Baal  with  the  Baal  whom  the 
idolatrous  Israehtes  worshipped,  is  evinced  by  the 
foUowing  arguments,  as  stated  chiefly  by  Movers 
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(/?/>  PhSnmer,  L  178).  The  worship  of  Baal, 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  was  put 
down  by  Samuel  (i  Sam.  viL  4),  and  the  effects  of 
that  suppression  appear  to  have  lasted  through  the 
next  few  centuries,  as  Baal  is  not  enumerated 
among  the  idols  of  Solomon  (i  Kings  xL  5-8; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13),  nor  among  those  worshipped  in 
Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  12),  or  in  Samaria,  'where 
we  only  read  of  the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam 
(I  Kings  xil  28 ;  xv.  26).  That  worship  of  Baal 
which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  cannot, 
therefore,  be  r^^arded  as  a  mere  continuation  or 
revival  of  the  old  Canaanite  idolatry  (although 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  essential  identity  of 
both  Baals),  but  was  introduced  directly  from 
Phoenicia  by  Ahab's  marria^  with  the  Sidonian 
princess  Jezebel  (i  Kings  xvi.  ^i).  In  like  man- 
ner, the  establishment  of  this  idolatry  in  Judah  is 
ascribed  to  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  a  daughter 
of  JezebeL  (Comp.  Josephus,  Antiq,  viii.  13.  i; 
ix.  6.  6.) 

The  power  of  nature,  which  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  form  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  Melkarth, 
Baal,  Adonis,  Moloch,  and  whatever  his  other 
names  are,  was  that  which  originates,  sustains, 
and  destroys  life.  These  functions  of  the  Deity, 
according  to  the  Phcenicians,  were  represented, 
although  not  exclusively,  by  the  sun^  the  influence 
of  which  both  animates  vegetation  by  its  genial 
warmth,  and  scorches  it  up  by  its  fervour. 

Almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  worship  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules  is  preserved  by  the  classic^ 
writers,  and  relates  chiefly  to  the  Phcenician  colo- 
nies, and  not  to  the  mother-state.  The  eagle,  the 
lion,  and  the  thunny-fish,  were  sacred  to  him,  and 
are  oflen  found  on  Phcenician  coins.  Pliny  ex- 
pressly testifies  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
up  every  year  to  the  Carthaginian  Hercules  {HisL 
Nat,  xxxvi.  V.  12) ;  which  coincides  with  what  is 
stated  of  Baal  in  Jfer.  xix.  5,  and  with  the  acknow- 
ledged worship  of  Moloch. 

Movers  endeavours  to  shew  that  Herakles  and 
Hercules  are  not  merely  Greek  and  Latin  syno- 
nymes  for  this  god,  but  that  they  are  actually  de- 
rived from  his  true  Phoenician  name.  This  original 
name  he  supposes  to  have  consisted  of  the  syllables 
*1K  (as  found  in  ^M»  Hon^  and  in  other  words), 

meaning  strongs  and  73,  from  73^,  to  conquer;  so 
that  the  compound  means  Ar  conquers.  This  har- 
monizes with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  idea 
represented  by  Hercules  as  the  destroyer  of  Typho- 
nic  monsters  (/.  c,  p.  430).  Melkarth,  the  McX^ 
KopOot  of  Sanchoniathon,  occurs  on  coins  only  in 

the  form  HIpTD*  We  must  in  this  case  assume 
that  a  Aa/A  has  been  absorbed,  and  resolve  the 

word  into  fttfjip  TpOt  king  of  the  city^  iroXioOxos, 
The  bilingual  inscription  renders  it  by  ^ Afyx,'nyh"i)t ; 
and  it  is  a  title  of  the  god  as  the  patron  of  the 
city. — J.  N. 

HERALD.  This  term  occurs  only  once  in  the 
A.   v.,  as  a  translation  of  the  Chaldec  ^<T1^^f 

Kijpuf,  praeco^  Dan.  iii.  4.  The  verb  which,  as 
Gesenius  remarks  {Thesaurus,  712},  belongs  to  a 
root  widely  diffused  among  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages,  is  found  in  the  same  book,  ver.  29, 
in^n,  iic^pv^e,  praedicaium  est.  The  Greek  term 
ic^pv(  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha,  Ecclus.  xx.  15, 
*  crier,*  A.  V.  j  also  in  i  Tim.  il  7  ;  2  Tim,  i.  1 1 ; 


2  Peter  il  5  ;  and  the  verb  KfipdffatiM  in  I  Cor.  ix. 
27,  with  an  evident  allusion  to  the  officer  employed 
at  the  Grecian  games. — J.  £.  R. 

HERDER,  JoHANN  Gottfried  von.  This 
truly  great  man,  great  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a 
scholar,  an  historian,  and  a  divine,  was  bom  at 
Mohrungen,  25th  August  1744.  His  faJther  kept 
a  school  for  girls,  and  the  young  Herder  was 
allowed  no  books  except  a  Bible  and  hymn-book. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  an  amanuensis  to 
Trescho,  the  pastor  of  Mohrungen,  who  discovered 
his  genius,  and  encouraged  his  industry.  Pre- 
vented by  his  keen  sensitiveness  fiom  becoming  a 
suigeon,  he  studied  at  Konigsberg,  and  was 
allowed  to  attend  Kant's  lecture  gratis.  In  1764 
he  became  a  teacher  in  the  school  at  Riga,  and  in 
1767  began  to  obtain  some  celebrity  as  a  preacher, 
and  made  his  d^but  in  literature.  In  1709  he  tra- 
veUed  as  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Holstein,  and  after 
various  promotions  and  successes,  was  appointed 
general  superintendent  at  Weimar.  At  uus  town 
fie  long  lived  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  pro- 
sperity, mingling  on  equal  terms  with  such  men 
as  Wieland,  Schiller,  Gothe,  and  Jean  Paul,  and 
exercising  a  great  and  admirable  influence  both  as 
court-preacher  and  director  of  education.  In  1801 
he  became  president  of  the  higher  consistory,  and 
was  soon  after  ennobled.  He  died  at  Weimar, 
x8th  December  1803. 

Herder's  literary  greatness  is  universally  recog- 
nised, and  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  his  writings 
had  no  mean  share  in  the  work  of  stimulating  the 
intellect  of  his  countrymen,  and  giving  that  mighty 
impulse  to  the  thoughtful  activity  of  Germany 
which  has  produced  such  grand  results.  But  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  depreciate  his  direct  merits 
as  a  theologian,  which  are  of  the  most  important 
kind.  He  rendered  to  modem  theolognr  an  inesti- 
mable service — a  service  the  effects  of  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  overrate — by  makingphilosophy 
bear  directly  upon  religion,  and  by  infusmg  a  geniiu 
and  poetic  spirit  into  inquiries  which  he  enriched 
with  an  encyclopoedic  range  of  knowledge.  Gentle, 
fresh,  clear-sighted,  tolerant,  liberal,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  fml  of  firm  faith  and  deep  reverence. 
The  light  of  a  pure  and  lofty  genius,  the  expansive- 
ness  of  a  glowing  heart,  and  the  charm  of  an 
eloquent  and  lucid  style,  give  a  value  even  to  those 
of  his  works  which  are  critically  weak  or  theologically 
questionable.  He  has  been  called  the  'prophetic 
forerunner  of  modern  theology ;'  and  Jean  Paul 
Richter  beautifully  observes  that  in  his  works  '  you 
walk,  as  it  were,  amid  moonshine,  into  which  the 
red  dawn  is  already  falling ;  but  one  hidden  sun  is 
the  painter  of  them  both*  ( Vorschul  der  yEsthetick^ 
sec.  545). 

Even  Herder's  philosophical  and  liteiaiy  works 
had  an  influence  on  theology,  especially  his  Ideen 
zur  Philosophic  d.  Geschichti  d.  Mensckheit ;  and 
his  poems  are  deeply  religious  in  tone  and  spirit. 
His  general  views  on  doctrine  have  been  selected 
by  Augusti  (Herder's  Dogmatik,  Jena,  1805),  mainly 
from  papers  in  the  Christliche  Schriften  ;  and  his 
opinions  on  the  Christian  ministry  (which  are  of  a 
true  and  lofty  kind)  are  contained  in  his  Pnmin' 
zialbldtter  an  Prediger^  I774»  ^ncl  Briefe  iibcr  das 
Studiumd.  Theologie^  1780.  His  directly  exegetical 
works  are  Erlduterungen  %um  N,  7!,  and  short 
books  on  the  Revelation,  and  the  epistles  of  James 
and  Jude.     These  are  perhaps  the  least  valuable  of 
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his  writmgs,  as  those  on  the  O.  T.  are  the  most 
valuable.  The  latter  are  Adteste  Urkunde  d.  Mens- 
ckemgeschlichtes^  I774»  sui  explanation  of  the  earlier 
part  of  Genesis  from  a  far  wiser  and  truer  stand- 
point than  the  one  usually  adopted  ;  and  Geist  der 
ebmiscken  Poesie,  1782,  a  work  into  which  he 
threw  his  whole  heart,  and  of  which  he  wrote  to 
Hamann  that  '  he  had  cherished  the  idea  in  his 
heart  since  childhood,'  and  to  Miiller  *that  he 
loved  it  like  a  child'  (see  the  Vorrede  to  Justi's 
edition,  1825).  This  is  his  greatest  theological 
work,  and  though  thirty  years  subsequent  to 
Lowth's  book,  De  Sacrd  Poesi^  it  is  no  less  valu- 
able than  its  predecessor,  and  produced  a  wider 
effect  in  raising  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  from  the 
contempt  whi(£  it  had  incurred  from  the  superci- 
lious ignorance  of  shallow  classicists.  So  that 
both  those  books  opened  a  new  path,  and  mark  a 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  Bible  exegesis. 

Herder's  theological  works  {Sdmmtlicke  Werke 
zur  ThtoL  und  Rdig.)  were  published  in  12  vols, 
at  Vienna  in  1823,  and  edited  with  a  biography  by 
his  friend,  J.  G.  Miiller,  at  Tubingen,  1805- 182a 
His  ChrisUiche  Schriften  W£re  published  at  Riga  in 
1798,  and  contain  papers  on  the  Gift  of  Toneues, 
the  Resurrection,  tne  Redeemer,  the  Son  of  God| 
on  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  and  on  Religion. 
Besides  the  books  already  mentioned  he  wrote 
Goit^  einige  Gcsprdche^  Gotka^  1800 ;  Christliche 
Keden  utui  Homilien^  edited  by  J.  £.  Miiller,  1805 
(sketches  of  sermons,  full  of  thoughtful  piety  and  sug- 
gestive eloquence) ;  Luthtr^s  KatechismuSy  with  an 
explanation  for  the  use  of  schools,  1799;  and  Wd- 
marisches  Gaanf^mch^  1 800.  His  Ursprung  d, 
Sprache  obtained  the  Berlin  prize  in  1 77 1.  He 
afterwards  unwrisely  retracted  this  eloquently-ex- 
pounded theory  tmder  the  influence  of  Hamann, 
to  whose  philosophic  views  he  leant  Several  of 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  English. — 
F.  W.  F. 

HERDMAN.    [Herds  and  Flocks.] 

HERDS  and  flocks.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  Hebrews  were  a  pastoral  people.  Abra- 
ham and  his  sons  were  masters  of  herds  and  flocks, 
and  were  r^ulated  in  their  movements  very  much 
by  a  r^ard  to  the  necessities  of  their  cattle,  in 
which  their  wealth  almost  entirely  consisted.  In 
Egypt  the  Israelites  were  known  as  keepers  of 
cattle.  When  they  left  Egypt  they,  notwithstand- 
ing the  oppressions  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected, took  with  them  'flocks  and  herds,  even 
very  much  cattle '  (Exod.  xii.  38) ;  and  though 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  their 
stock  was  in  all  probability  greatly  reduced,  before 
they  entered  Canaan  they  had  so  replenished  it 
by  their  conquests  in  the  pastoral  regions  beyond 
Jordan  that  tney  took  with  them  a  goodly  number 
of  animals  wherewith  to  begin  their  new  life  in  the 
land  that  had  been  promised  them.  Of  that  land 
large  tracts  were  suited  for  pasturage  ;  certain  of 
the  tribes  were  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  pas- 
toral occupations ;  and  traces  of  a  nomadic  life 
among  other  tribes  than  those  settled  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  are  found  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
the  monarchy  (comp.  I  Chron.  iv.  38-43). 

The  pastoral  life  has  always  had  a  charm  for  the 
Semitic  peoples ;  and  among  them,  as  well  as 
among  other  nations,  it  has  always  been  held  in 
honour.  In  the  open  and  spacious  fields  border- 
ing on  the  Jordan  and  in  the  hill  country  of  Pales- 


tine, it  is  a  life  of  comparative  ease  and  of  great  inde- 
pendence even  in  the  present  day ;  men  possessed  of 
nocks  and  herds  become  quietly  and  gradually  rich 
without  any  severe  exertion  or  anxiety ;  and  but  for 
feuds  among  themselves,  the  oppression  of  superiors, 
and  the  predatory  tendencies  0!  their  less  respectable 
neighbours,  their  life  might  flow  on  in  an  almost 
unbroken  tranquillity.  The  wealth  of  Sheykhs  and 
Emirs  is  measured  chiefly  by  the  number  of  their 
flocks  and  herds ;  and  men  who  would  count  it  an 
intolerable  indignity  to  be  constrained  to  engage  in 
any  handicraft  occupation,  or  even  in  mercantile 
adventure,  fulfil  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the 
duties  which  their  pastoral  life  imposes  upon  them. 
It  was  the  same  in  ancient  times.  Job's  substance 
consisted  chiefly  of  cattle,  his  wealth  in  which 
made  him  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  east 
(i.  3).  The  first  two  kings  of  Israel,  Saul  and 
David,  came  from  '  following  the  herd'  to  ascend 
the  throne  (i  Sam.  ix. ;  xL  5 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70). 
Men  •  very  great,'  like  Nabal,  derived  their  riches 
from  their  nocks,  and  themselves  superintended 
the  operations  connected  with  the  care  of  them 
(I  Sam.  XXV.  2,  fL)  Absalom,  the  prince  of  Israel, 
had  a  sheep-farm,  and  personally  occupied  himself 
With  its  duties  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  Mesha,  king  of 
Moab,  was  *  a  sheepmaster'  (IpU,  2  Kings  iii.  4). 
The  daughters  of  chiefs  and  wesdthy  proprietors 
did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  tend  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  their  family  (Gen.  xxbc  9  [comp. 
xxiv.  15,  19] ;  Exod.  ii.  16 ;  comp.  Hom.  //.  vi. 
423  ;  Odys.  xii.  12 1 ;  xiil  221 ;  Varro,  De  Re  Rust. 
iL  i).  The  proudest  title  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
was  that  of  shepherds  of  the  people  (Jer.  xxiiL  4  ; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  2,  etc  ;  comp.  iroe^^ves  X^wk  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  passim,  and  Plato,  De  Rep, 
iv.  15,  p.  440,  D.),  and  God  himself  condescended 
to  be  addressed  as  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  (Ps.  Ixxx. 
i),  and  was  trusted  in  by  his  pious  servants  as  their 
shepherd  (Ps.  xxiii.  i).  In  later  times  the  title  of 
shepherd  was  given  to  the  teachers  and  leaders  of 
the  synagogues,  who  were  called  D^D3"»D  (Lightfoot, 

Hot.  Hd>,  in  Matt,  iv,  23) ;  but  this  was  unknown 
to  the  times  before  Christ. 

By  the  wealthier  proprietors  their  flocks  and 
hertls  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  servants, 
who  bore  the  designation  of  njfJD  ^JH,  |to  ^JTU 

^jn,  ItD^i  or  Dnp>.  These  were  armed  some- 
times with  weapons,  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
charge  from  robbers  or  wild  beasts  ;  though,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  case  of  David,  their  furniture 
in  this  respect  was  of  the  simplest  description. 

Usually  they  carried  with  them  a  staff  6i^D>  t33C^) 

furnished  with  a  cfook,  which  might  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  an  animal  by  the  foot ; 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  oxen  carried  with 

them  a  goad  (inTT,  *lD^f  Judg.  iii.  3^  i  Sam. 
xiii.  21  [Goad])'.'  They  had  also  a  wallet  or' 
small  bag  ^J^j  ir^H  in  which  to  carry  provi- 
sions, ammunition,  or  any  easil^jr  portable  article 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  40,  43;  Ps.  xxiiL  4;  Micah  vii. 
14;  Matt  X.  10;  Luke  ix.  3,  10).  Their  dress 
consisted  principally  of  a  cloak  or  mantle  (the 
bumoose  of  the  modem  Arabs)  in  which  they 
could  wrap  the  entire  body  (Jer.  xliil  12).  For 
food  they  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with 
the  plainest  fare,  and  often  were  reduced  to  the 
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last  extremities  (Amos  vii  14 ;  Luke  zv.  15). 
Their  wages  consisted  in  a  portion  of  the  produce, 
especially  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  (Gen.  xxx.  32, 
ff. ;  I  Cor.  ix.  7).  That  they  cultivated  music  is 
not  unlikely,  though  it  hardly  follows  from  I  Sam. 
xvi.  18,  for  David's  case  may  have  been  excep- 
tional ;  in  all  countries  and  times,  however,  music 
has  b^n  associated  with  the  pastoral  life.  WHien 
the  servants  belonging  to  one  master  existed  in  any 
number  they  were  placed  under  a  chief  (iljj^D  ib^. 

Gen.  xlviL  6 ;  dpxtToifiifiP,  I  Pet.  v.  4)  ;  and  under 
the  monarchy  there  was  a  royal  officer  who  bore 
the  tide  of  D*y*in  I^SK,  *  chief  of  the  herdsmen* 

•        •  •    • 

(I  Sam.  xxi.  7 ;  comp.  I  Chron.  xxviL  29,  and 
'  magister  regii  pecons,'  Liv.  l  4). 

The  animals  placed  under  the  care  of  these 
herdsmen  were  chiefly  sheep  and  goats ;  but  be- 
sides these  there  were  also  neat  cattle,  asses, 
cameh,  and  in  later  times  swine.  It  would  seem 
that  the  keeping  of  the  animals  last  named  was  the 
lowest  grade  in  the  pastoral  life  (Luke  xv.  15); 
and  probably  the  keeping  of  sheep  and  goats  was 
held  to  be  the  highest,  as  that  of  horses  is  among  the 
Arabs  in  the  present  dav  (Niebuhr,  Arabic^  L  226). 
The  herdsman  led  his  charge  into  the  open  pasture- 
land,  where  they  could  freely  roam  and  find  abun- 
dant supply  of  food ;  the  neat  cattle  were  conducted 
to  the  richer  pastures,  such  as  those  of  Bashan, 
while  the  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  found  sufficient 
sustenance  from  me  scantier  herbage  of  the  more 
rocky  and  arid  parts  of  Palestine,  provided  there 
was  a  supply  of  water.*  Whilst  in  the  fields  the 
herdsmen  lived  in  tents  (H^J3E^,  Song  of  Sol. 

i.  8;  Is.  xxxviii.  12  ;  Jer.  vi.  3),  and  there  were 
folds   (Jlinnj,   Num.   xxxiL   16:  2   Sam.  vii   8; 

••  • 

Zeph.  ii  6),  and  apparently  in  some  cases  tents 
(D'»^nK,  2  Chron.  xiv.  15)  for  the  cattle.     Watch 

towers  were  also  erected,  whence  the  shepherd 
could  desciy  any  coming  danger  to  his  chaxge; 
and  vigilance  in  this  respect  was  one  of  the  shep- 
herd's chief  virtues  (Mic.  iv.  8 ;  Nah.  iil  10 ; 
Luke  il  8).  If  any  of  the  cattle  wandered,  he  was 
bound  to  follow  them,  and  leave  no  means  untried 
to  recover  them  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  12;  Luke  xv.  5); 
and  harsh  masters  were  apt  to  require  at  their 
servants*  hands  any  loss  they  might  have  sustained, 
either  by  the  wandering  of  the  cattle  or  the  ravages 
of  wild  beasts  (Gen.  xxxi.  38,  ff.),  a  tendency  on 
which  a  partial  check  was  placed  by  the  law,  that 
if  it  was  torn  by  beasts,  and  the  pieces  could  be 
produced,  the  person  in  whose  charge  it  was  should 
not  be  requirea  to  make  restitution  (Exod.  xxii.  13  ; 
comp.  Amos  iii.  12).  To  assist  them  in  both 
watching  and  defending  the  flocks,  and  in  recover- 
ing any  that  had  strayed,  they  had  dogs  (Job 
xxx-  i),  as  have  the  modem  Arabs,  not,  however, 
'  like  those  in  other  lands,  fine  faithful  fellows, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  their  masters,  .  .  . 
but  a  mean,  sinister,  iU-conditioned  generation, 
kept  at  a  distance,  kicked  about,  and  half-starved, 
with  nothing  noble  or  attractive  about  them' 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  L  301),  a  description 
which  fully  suits  Job's  disparaging  comparison. 

*  The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  the  belief  that 
rich  herbage  was  not  favourable  to  the  rearing  of 
sheep.     Comp.   Virg.,    Georg,   iiL   384 ;  Colum. 
vii.  2,  3 ;  Varro,  De  Re  Rust,  ii  2,  4 ;  etc. 


The  flocks  and  herds  were  regularly  connted  (Ler. 
xxvii  32 ;  Jer.  xxxiii  13). 

The  pastures  to  which  the  herdsmen  conducted 
their  flocks  were  called  fl^^nH,  the  piaca  withomt^ 
the  country^  the  desert  (Job  v.  10 ;  xviii.  17 ;  Prov. 
viii  26 :  comp^  1^  hf  ipij/UKs,  Mark  L  45) ;  also 
rtW  (Jer.  XXV.  37 ;  Amos  i  2),  nSHD  "3  (Ps. 

Ixv.  13 ;  Jer.  ix.  9,  etc),  fVO  (i  Sam.  vii  8;  Hos. 

ix.  13,  etc),  Tlip  (Ps.  Ixv.  13;  Is.  xlii  11;  Jer. 

xxiu.  10;  Joel  ii  22,  etc)  In  summer  the  mo- 
dem nomades  seek  the  northern  and  more  hilly 
regions,  in  winter  thev  betake  themsdves  to  the 
south  and  to  the  plain  country  (D'Arvieux,  iii 
315 ;  V.  428) ;  and  probably  the  same  usage  pre- 
vailed among  the  Hebrews.  In  leading  out  the 
flocks,  the  shepherd  went  before  them,  and  they 
followed  him  obedient  to  his  call ;  a  practice  from 
which  our  Saviour  draws  a  touching  illustration  of 
the  intimate  relation  between  Him  and  Hb  people 
(John  X.  4).  The  young  and  the  sickly  of  the 
flock  the  shepherd  would  take  in 'his  arms  and 
carry,  and  he  was  careful  to  adapt  the  rate  oS  ad- 
vance to  the  condition  and  capacity  of  the  feebler 
or  burdened  portion  of  his  charge ;  a  practice  which 
again  gives  occasion  for  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
God's  care  for  his  people  (Is.  xl.  1 1 ;  comp.  Gen. 
xxxiii  13).  These  usages  still  prevail  in  Palestine, 
and  have  been  often  described  by  travellers ;  one 
of  the  most  graphic  descriptions  is  that  given  by 
Mr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book^  i  301,  fL  ;  comp. 
Wilson,  Lands,  of  the  Bible^  ii.  322).  As  the 
Jews  advanced  in  commercial  wealth  the  office  of 
shepherd  diminished  in  importance  and  dignity. 
Among  the  later  Jews  the  shepherd  of  a  small 
flock  was  precluded  from  bearing  witness,  on  the 
ground  that,  as  such  fed  their  flocks  on  the  pas- 
tures of  othere,  they  were  infected  with  dishonesty 
(Maimon.  in  Demai,  ii  3). — ^W.  L.  A. 

HERESY  (AVc<rcs),  as  used  in  the  N.  T.,  means 
a  sect  or  party.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  of  the 
Pharisees  as  one  of  the  religious  parties  among  the 
Jews  (Acts  V.  17;  XV.  5;  xxvi  5;  xxviii  22); 
and  it  is  in  the  same  sense  applied  by  them  to  the 
Christians  (Acts  xxiv.  5,  14).  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  common  usage  of  the  Greek,  for 
not  only  does  Josephus  speak  of  the  three  sects  of 
the  Jews,  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the 
Essenes,  as  the  '  three  heresies  of  the  Tews'  {Antia, 
xiii.  5.  9  ;  Vita^  sec  2) ;  but  the  Greeks  oommonlv 
used  this  term  to  describe  the  schools  into  which 
their  philosophers  were  divided. 

The  word  itself  properly  means  choice^  or  the 
taking  of  one  thing  m  preference  to  another  ;  and 
from  this  by  an  easy  transition  it  passed  to  desig- 
nate the  party  or  body  which  was  constituted 
tlirough  choosing  a  certain  dogma  or  set  of  dogmas 
in  preference  to  others.  But  as  all  such  choosing 
implies  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  choose,  the  word 
may  come  to  have  a  bad  meaning  attached  to  it  when 
the  choice  is  exercised  where  such  a  right  does  not 
exist ;  and  further,  when  by  the  exercise  of  such 
choice  a  small  party  separates  itself  from  the  great 
body  of  those  who  profess  the  same  aims  and  the 
same  pursuits,  the  application  to  them  of  the  title 
*  heresy'  may  involve  a  censure  of  them  as  so  sepa- 
rating themselves.  Hence  we  find  in  the  N.  T. 
that  the  word  heresy'  came  to  be  applied  within 
the  church  to  divisions  among  the  brethren  arising 
from  arbitrary  and  self-willed  preferences  on  the  part 
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of  some  (i  Cor.  zL  19  ;  GaL  v.  20 ;  2  Pet  iL  i), 
divisions  to  be  ceosured  and  shunned.  A  still 
iiirther  departure  was  made  in  the  church  from  the 
primitive  usage  of  the  word  in  the  ages  which  suc- 
ceeded Uie  apostolic  From  de«gnating  the  sec- 
tion or  body  of  persons  making  the  bwiess  or 
wrong  choice,  it  came  to  be  used  of  the  dc^ma  or 
opinion  by  the  choice  of  which  they  were  distin- 
guished ;  and  as  the  standard  set  up  was  the  assumed 
consent  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  a  heresy  came  to 
mean  any  opinion  in  religion  which  was  a  departure 
from  this  standard.  '  Ha&reses,'  says  Tertullian,  *  die- 
tse  Graeca  voce  ex  interpretatione  dectionis^  qua  quis 
sive  ad  instituendas  sive  ad  suscipiendas  eas  utitur' 
{De  Pmscript  Harel.,  6).  The  same  change  passed 
on  the  cognate  adjective  heretic  (a2/»rriirds).  In  the 
N.  T.  this  means  one  who  makes  a  party  in  a 
church,  and  thereby  produces  division  (Tit  iii.  10); 
in  subsequent  ecclesiastical  usage  it  means  a  man 
who  adopts  an  opinion  not  in  accordance  with  the 
assumed  Catholic  beliet  This  usage  of  the  term 
is  purely  ecclesiastical.  '  A  Stoic  could  not  have 
called  a  Peripatetic  simply  aV>eTiicds,  though  he 
might  have  spoken  of  him  as  oXpenjKtn  rrfl  kpur- 
TorcXtx^  ^ocro^fat.  The  Christian  writers  are, 
therefore,  the  first  in  which  we  find  the  word  al/>€- 
Tticdf  used  by  itselT  (Burton,  BampUm  Lectures^ 
pw  11).  Instances,  however,  occur  in  which  the 
Christian  fiithers  use  the  word  in  its  original  sense ; 
as,  ex.gr.,  when  Basil  {^P^^*  33)  speaks  of  his  own 
ir€fi  rH  Oe^y  alp4v€ws.  They  use  it  also  sometimes 
of  opinions  which  do  not  pretend  to  be  Christian  ; 
but  this  is  a  rare  and  improper  use  of  the  term 
(comp.  Domer  Entioickdungsgesck.  i.  p.  71,  note  4, 
Eng.  Tr.  I.,  Appu  Note  U).— W.  L.  A. 

HERMAS,  'E^af,  one  of  the  Christians  at 
Rome  to  whom  Paul  addressed  special  salutations 
in  his  Epistle  (Rom.  xvL  14).  Of  his  history  and 
station  m  life  nothing  is  known.  By  several 
writers,  ancient  and  modem,  he  has  been  reputed 
to  be  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  The  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  which  from  its  high  antic^uity  and  the 
supposed  connection  of  the  writer  with  St  Paul, 
has  been  usually  classed  with  the  epistles  of  the 
so-called  Apostolic  Fathers.  A  Latin  version  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  Tertullian ;  of 
the  original  Greek,  till  very  recently,  only  a  few 
fragments  have  been  known  as  quotations  in  other 
ancient  authors.  But  in  1859  the  first  part  of  the 
original,  being  nearly  one»fourth  of  the  whole,  was 
discovered  by  Tischendorf  at  the  end  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  ;  a  fac^simile  of  a  portion  of  it  is  given 
in  his  Notitia,  A  mediaeval  Greek  re-translation 
of  the  Latin  version  (according  to  Tischendorf) 
was  published  by  Dressel  in  his  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  It  has  been  divided  by  modem 
editors  (for  in  the  manuscript  copies  there  is  no 
such  division)  into  three  books ;  the  first  consisting 
of  four  visions,  the  second  of  twelve  conmiands, 
and  the  third  of  ten  similitudes.  It  is  called  the 
'  Shepherd'  (6  Ilo^ti^,  Pastor),  because  the  Angel 
of  Repentance  (Nuntius  PanitetUus),  at  whose 
dictation  Hermas  professes  that  he  wrote  the  second 
and  third  books,  appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  shep- 
herd. It  is  firequendy  quoted  by  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  either  by  the  author's  name  {Strom.  L  29, 
sec  181  ;  Opp.  ed.  Klotz,  iL  119  ;  iL  i,  sec  3  ; 
0pp.  iL  124),  or  by  the  phrase  'the  Shepherd  says' 
{Strom,  i.  17,  sec  85  ;  Opp.  iL  60 ;  ii.  12,  sec.  $5  » 
Opp.  iL  158  \  W.  9,  sec  43 ;  Opp.  iL   150 ;  iL  12, 


sec.  55 ;  Opp.  iL  158 ;  iv.  9,  sec  76 ;  Opp.  it 
318;  vL  6,  sec  46;  Opp.  ilL  125),  though  he  does 
not  expressly  identify  the  author  as  the  Hermas  in 
Rom.  xvL  Eusebius  is  more  definite.  In  his 
Eccles.  Hist.  (iii.  3)  he  says,  'The  aposde,  in  the 
salutations  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
makes  mention  among  others  of  Hennas,  who,  it 
is  said,  wrote  the  book  called  the  Shepherd ;  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  this  book  is  called  in  question 
(dyrtXAeicrou),  so  that  it  cannot  be  ranked  among 
the  books  received  as  canonical  {kv  liMK<rfwyjk¥ovt). 
By  others  it  is  judged  to  be  a  most  necessary  book 
for  elementary  instruction.  And  we  know  that  it 
is  publicly  read  in  churches,  and  that  some  very 
ancient  writers  make  use  of  it'  Elsewhere  he 
says,  '  among  the  spurious  {kv  roct  viSw^  are  to  be 
placed  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Book  called  the  Shep- 
herd, and  the  Revelation  of  Peter'  {Hist.  EccUs. 
iii.  25).  And  in  giving  an  account  of  the  opinions 
of  Irenaeus  {Hist.  Eccles.  v.  8),  he  remarks,  'the 
book  {Hiw  ypa^p)  of  the  Shepherd  he  not  only 
knew,  but  received  \rith  approbation,  saying,  Well 
spake  the  book  (^  7pa^)  which  says,  'first  of  all 
believe  that  there  is  one  God.' '  This  passage  has 
been  adduced,  but,  perhaps,  improperlv,  to  prove 
that  Irenaeus  regarded  '  The  Shepherd*  as  canoni- 
cal :  the  word  ypa^  by  some  here  translated 
Scripture,  may  mean  simply  the  book  or  writing 
(Lardner's  Credibility,  ch.  xviL  ;  JVoris,  iL  171). 
Origen  often  quotes  '  The  Shepherd,*  speaks  of  it 
as  useful,  and,  in  his  opinion,  inspirea :  ut  puto, 
divinitus  inspirata  {Ep.  ad  Rom.  Comment,  lib,  x.  ; 
Opera,  viL  437,  ed.  Lommatzsch).  Elsewhere  he 
describes  it  as  *  a  book  circulated  in  the  church, 
but  not  universally  acknowledged  to  be  divine' 
{Comment,  in  Evang.  Matt.  Horn.  xiv.  ;  Opp.  iiL 
316).  Jerome  also  states  that  '  it  was  publicly  read 
in  some  of  the  churches  of  Greece,  though  among 
the  Latins  it  was  almost  unknown  {De  Illust.  Vir. 
cap.  X.)  Tertullian  {De  Pudicitia,  sec  10)  classes 
it  with  apocryphal  and  spurious  writings.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  '  754^  Shepherd*  was  written  by  the 
Hermas  of  St.  Paul,  its  date  must  be  fixed  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century.  Some  eminent  critics, 
however,  ascribe  it  to  Hermas,  a  brother  of  Pius, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  about  A.D.  141.  Mosheim 
ai^es  at  some  length  in  favour  of  this  opinion  ; 
but  the  only  authorities  he  adduces  on  its  behalf 
are  some  lines  in  a  poem  against  the  Marcionites, 
falsely  attributed  to  Tertullian,  the  fragment  of  an 
anonymous  work  on  the  canon,  published  by  Mura- 
tori  in  his  Antiquitates  Ital.  Med.  jEvi,  and  a 
passage  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  respecting  Easter, 
there  said  to  be  from  a  book  called  the  Shepherd, 
written  by  Hermas,  the  brother  of  Pius,  but  not 
found  in  the  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  under 
that  title  {Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Chris- 
tians,  vol  L  pp.  180-188,  Vidal's  transL)  The 
same  opinion  is  advocated  by  Hefele,  in  the  Tubin- 
gen Tneol.  Quart.  Schrifft.,  1839.  Neander,  while 
he  allows  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  '  The 
Shepherd*  was  written  by  the  Hermas  of  St  Paul, 
seems  to  consider  the  other  supposition  still  more 
questionable,  since  we  cannot  determine  what  credit 
is  due  to  the  authorities  adduced  in  its  favour,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  later  origination 
of  the  work,  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  was  held 
in  the  age  of  Irenaeus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{AUgemeine  Geschichte,  etc.  Abth.  i.  Band  2,  p. 
1 139,  2d  ed.  ;  Torre/s  translation  [Bohn]  iL  210). 
The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  was  first  published  at 
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Paris  in  1513,  and  is  included  in  the  editions  of 
the  apostolic  fathers  by  Cotelerius,  Galland,  Dres- 
sel,  and  Hefele.  Fabricius  also  published  it  in  his 
Codex  Apocryphus^  Hamburgi,  1 719.  Archbishop 
Wake's  translation  is  well  known. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted — Domer, 
Entivkklungsgeschkhte  der  Lehre  von  der  Person 
Christie  Erste  Abth.  185-215  ;  Doctrine  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christy  vol  i.  123-135;  Notes^  380-399 
(Clark's /?:  T.  Library);  LeMer,  Zku  Aposto/iscAe 
und  das  Nachapostolische  Zeitalter^  489,  518  ;  Bun- 
sen,  Hippolytus^  voL  L  ;  Uhlhom,  Hermas  in  Her- 
zog's  Real  Encyklopadie^  v.  771.— J.  E.  R. 

HERMES  rS/>M^)>  the  Mercurius  of  the  Ro- 
mans, was  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  was 
equally  characterised  by  adroitness  of  action  and 
readiness  of  speech.  lie  was  also  the  customanr 
attendant  of  Jupiter  when  he  appeared  on  eartn 
(Ovid,  Fast.  v.  495).  These  circumstances  explain 
why  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  12),  as 
soon  as  ever  they  were  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
gods  had  visited  them  in  the  likeness  of  men,  dis- 
covered Hermes  in  Paul,  as  the  chief  speaker,  and 
as  the  attendant  of  Jupiter.  It  seems  mmecessaiy  to 
be  curious  whether  the  representations  of  Mercury 
in  ancient  statues  accord  with  the  supposed  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Paul,  and  espeoially  in  the 
matter  of  the  beard  of  the  latter ;  for  all  known 
representations  of  the  god  diifer  in  much  more  im- 
portant particulars  from  the  probable  costume  of 
Paul  {e.g,^  in  the  absence  of  any  garment  at  all,  or 
in  the  use  of  the  short  chlamys  merely ;  in  the 
caduceus,  the  petasus,  etc.)  It  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  those  who  expected  to  see  the  gods 
nuxing  in  the  affairs  of  this  lower  world,  in  human 
form,  would  not  look  for  much  more  than  the 
outward  semblance  of  ordinary  men.  Comp. 
the  '  dissimulantque  deos'  of  Ovid  (/.r.,  504). — 

J .  IN. 

HERMES  fE/)itt^f),  the.  name  of  a  disciple 
mentioned  Rom.  xvL  14.  In  the  Greek  Church 
his  festival  is  kept  on  April  8.  According  to  them 
he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Dalmatia. 

HERMOGENES  ('Ep^ury^;)*  the  name  of  a 
man  mentioned  by  St  Paul  in  the  latest  of  the 

I>astoral  epistles  (2  Tim.  I  15),  who,  with  Phyge- 
us,  deserted  him  when  *all  they  which  are  in 
Asia'  [cikv  r^  *Affl^,  or  perhaps  *  they  of  or  from 
Asia,'  ol  ix  rijt  'Ao-^af,  C^onybeare  and  Howson, 
Ltfe  of  St.  Pau/f  vol.  ii.  p.  585)  had  *  turned  away 
from  him.'  The  'all  in  Asia*  cannot  imply  a 
general  desertion,  but  only  those  of  whom  St. 
Paul  Aad  had  trial  (Alford  in  ioc.)  Whether 
Hermogenes  and  Phygelus  had  forsaken  St  Paul 
because  they  were  ashamed  of  him  when  in  bonds 
(2  Tim.  iv.  16) ;  or  whether,  like  Hymenaeus  and 
Philetus,  they  had  *  erred  concerning  the  truth* 
(2  Tim.  ii.  18),  is  not  stated.  In  the  Roman  bre- 
viary {in  Fest.  S,  Jtu.  Apost.  Pars  astiva,  p.  485, 
Milan,  1851)  the  conversion  of  Hermogenes  is  at- 
tributed to  St  James  the  Great,  and  in  the  legen- 
dary history  of  Abdias,  the  so-called  bishop  of 
Babylon  (Fabricius,  Cod,  Apocryph.  A''.  71,  p.  517 
seq.\  Hermogenes  is  represented  as  first  practising 
magic,  and  converted,  with  Philetus,  by  the  same 
apostle.  Grotius,  apparently  misled  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  historian  or  geographer  Her- 
mc^enes,  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  of  Apollonius 


Rhodius  (iL  722,  Frag,  Hist,  Grac,,  Didot  ed., 
vol  ill ,  p.  523),  wrote  on  primitive  history,  and 
incidentally  (?)  speaks  of  Nannacus  or  Anacus — 
and  may  therefore  probably  be  the  same  as  the 
Hermogenes  whom  Josephus  mentions  as  having 
treated  on  Jewish  history  {Contru  Apion,  L  23) — 
suggests  that  he  may  be  the  person  mentioned  by 
St  Paul  This,  however,  is  not  likely.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  the  Hermogenes  in  question,  and 
he  caimot  be  identified  either  with  Hermogenes  of 
Tarsus,  a  historian  of  the  time  of  Domitian,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  that  emperor  (Suet  DomiL 
10 ;  Smith's  Diet,  if  Biography^  s.  v. ;  Hoffinan, 
Lex,  Univ.,  s.  v. ;  Alford,  2  Tim.  i.  15),  nor  with 
Hermogenes  the  painter,  against  whom  Tertnllian 
wrote  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Biography,  s.  v.),  nor  with 
the  saints  of  the  Bytantine  Church,  commemorated 
on  Jan.  24  and  Sept  i  (Neale,  Eastern  Churchy 
vol.  ii,  pp.  770,  781).— F.  W.  M. 

HERMON  (Itonn,  and  in  the  pL  D^3\Dnn ; 

•       :  V  'TV 

'Ac/9/4(6r,  ^Epfiupul/i;  Herman),  a  celebrated  moun- 
tain on  the  northern  border  of  Palestine,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  just 
above  the  sources  of  that  river.  Hence  it  was 
mentioned  hf  Moses  as  marking  the  limit  of  the 
country  conquered  east  of  the  Jordan  : — '  He  took 
at  that  time  out  of  the  hand  of  the  two  kings  of  the 
Amorites  the  land  that  was  on  this  side  Jordan, 
from  the  river  of  Amon  unto  Mount  Hermok* 
(Deut.  iii.  8).  '  Hermon  was  a  natural  landmark. 
It  could  be  seen  from  the  'plains  of  Moab'  beside 
the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  heights  of  Nebo,  from 
every  prominent  spot,  in  fact,  in  Moab,  Gilead, 
and  Bashan — a  pale  blue,  snow-capped  peak,  ter- 
minating the  view  on  the  northern  horizon.  When 
the  people  cattle  to  know  the  country  better — 
when  not  merely  its  great  physical  features  but  its 
towns  and  villages  became  £uniliar  to  them,  then 
Baal-Gad  and  Dan  took  the  place  of  Hermon ; 
both  of  them  being  situated  just  at  the  southern 
base  of  that  mountain.  Hermon  itself  was  not 
embraced  in  the  country  conquered  by  Moses  and 
Joshua ;  their  conquests  extended  only  to  it  (see 
tosh.  3d.  17 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  I  ;  I  5>axn.  iii.  20). 
Hermon  was  also  the  north-western  boundary  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Bashan,  as  Salcah  was  the; 
south-eastern.  We  read  in  Josh,  xiu  5  that  Og 
*  reigned  in  Mount  Hermon,  and  in  Salcah,  and  in 
all  Banian  ;'  i  ^.,  in  all  Bashan,  from  Hermon  to 
Salcah.  Another  notice  of  Hermon'  shews  the 
minute  accuracy  of  the  topography  of  Joshua.  He 
makes  'Lebanon  toward  the  sun-rismg,'  that  is, 
the  range  of  Antilebanon«  extend  from  Hermon  to 
the  entering  into  Hamath  (xiii.  5).  Every  Orien- 
tal geographer  now  knows  that  Hermon  is  the 
southern  and  culminating  point  of  this  range.  The 
beauty  and  grandeUr  of  Hermon  did  not  escape 
the  attention  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  From  nearly 
every  prominent  point  in  Palestine  the  mountain  is 
visible  ;  but  it  is  when  we  leave  the  hill  country  of 
Samaria  and  enter  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  that 
Hermon  appears  in  all  its  majesty,  shooting  up  on 
the  distant  horizon  behind  the  graceful  rounded 
top  of  Tabor.  It  was  probably  this  view  that 
suggested  to  the  Psalmist  the  words,  *■  The  north 
and  the  south  thou  hast  created  them  :  Tabor  and 
Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name'  (Ixxxuc.  12). 
The  explanation  of  this  passage  given  bv  Venema, 
Bochart,  and  others,  that  Ta^r  and  Hermon 
represent  the  east  and  the  west,  are  totally  wrong 
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(Venema,  Comment,  in  loc  ;  Bochart,  Opp,  L 
447  ;  Reland,  p.  324). 

The  names  of  Hennon,  ancient  and  modem,  are 
numerous,  and  they  are  all  descriptive.  They 
appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  impressions 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  several  writers  by  the 
appearance  of  the  mountain  from  their  different 
pomts  of   view.      Hertnon   is  equivalent  to  the 

Arabic  Kkurmon^  f^r^>  prominens  mentis  ver- 
tex (Freitag,  Lex,  j4m6,)  Hilary  gives  a  different 
etymology  :  Hermon  mons  est  m  Phoenice  cujus 
mterprexatio  AnatAema  est  {Comm.  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.) 
The  Amorites,  we  are  told,  called  it  Shenir  ("I^OK^ ; 

• 

Sept.  Zair^ ;  Deut  iii.  9),  and  the  Sidonians  Sirion 
^fy6 ;    Sept  Zoiru^p ;  Deut.  ill  9  ;  £^k.  xxviL 

<),  words  radically  identical,  and  signifying  *a 
breastplate'  or  *coat  of  mail ;'  to  which,  as  seen 
from  the  west  when  the  sun*s  rays  are  reflected 
from  its  icy  crown,  it  bears  some  resemblance.  It 
was  also  called  Sion  ({t^^fi^),  '  the  lofty,'  as  over- 
topping all  its  fellows  (Deut  iv.  45) — ^a  name 
which  seems  to  throw  light  on  the  difficult  passage 
in  Ps.  cxxxiiL  3  :  *  As  the  dew  of  Hermon  that 
descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion.'  Here 
Ziim^  p^,  appears  to  be  used  for,  or  as  equivalent 
to,  )^C^  (see  Grotius  and  Venema,  ad  loc.) 

Hermon  is  composed  of  a  cluster  of  mountains, 
which  in  the  distance  appear  to  form  one  great 
cone  ;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  we  find  a  number 
of  lofty  ranges,  radiating  from  a  central  peak,  and 
this  peak  itself  resolves  itself  into  three  summits 
(Porter's  Damascus^  i.  292,  sq^  Thus  we  see  the 
accuracy  of  the  Psalmist's  allusion  1  '  Therefore 
will  I  remember  thee  from  the  land  of  the  Hermons^ 
(not  '  Hermouites,'  as  in  our  A.  V.,  but  D^JDIfl). 
It  appears,  too,  that  occasionally  the  different 
names  of  the  mountain  were  attached  distinctively 
to  different  parts  of  the  group,  a  practice  not  un- 
common in  Syria  at  the  present  day.  Jlius,  in  I 
Chron.  v.  23,  *  And  the  children  of  Manasseh 
dwelt  in  the  land  :  they  increased  from  Bashan 
unto  Baal-hermon,  and  Senir,  and  unto  Mount  Her- 
mon.' Now  each  of  these  names  is  used  in  other 
passages  to  denote  the  whole  mountain  (Judg.  iiL 
3 ;  Deut  iii.  9,  etc) ;  but  here  they  seem  to  be 
distinctive.  Probablv  that  southern  section  of  the 
group,  where  the  Sidonians  had  their  great  strong- 
hold near  Paneas,  was  called  by  local  writers 
Senir.  The  name  Baal-hermon  may  have  been 
applied  to  some  noted  sanctuary  on  a  spur  in 
another  direction,  and  Mount  Hennon  meant  the 
central  peak  itself!     Its  usual  modem  names  are 

JM  esh'Sheikh,  ^\  Jjc^»  '^^^  ch*^^  "0"«- 
tarn ;'  and  Jebdeth-  Thelu  -.UU^  /U:>->  **^«  snow 

mountain.'  The  latter  we  find  in  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  which,  in  Deut.  iii.  9,  read 

Kl^  *11D  (see  also  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.,  p.  18  { 
Reland,  p.  323).  Hermon  is  the  only  snow- 
crowned  peak  visible  from  Palestine  during  the 
summer  month& 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  southern 
peaks  of  Hennon  was  the  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration. Our  Lord  travelled  from  Bethsaida  on 
the  north-east  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  '  to  the 
coasts  of  Csesarea-PhilippL'  Thence  he  led  his 
disciples  '  into  an  high  mountain  apart,  and  was 


transfigured  before  them ;'  and  afterwards  he 
returned,  going  towards  Jerusalem  through  Galilee 
(comp.  Mark  viiu  22'28 ;  Matt.  xvi.  13  ;  Mark 
ix.  2-13,  30-33).  No  other  mountain  in  Palestine 
seems  so  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  that 
glorious  scene.  For  many  centuries  a  monkish 
tradition  assigned  this  honour  to  Tabor  (Robinson, 
B.  ^.,  ii.  355)  ;  but  it  is  now  restored  to  its  proper 
locality,  and  will  give  additional  celebrity  to  the 
prince  of  Sjrrian  mountains  (Porter's  Damascus,  i. 
306  ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  392). 

Hermon  is,  both  physically  and  politically,  a 
giand  central  point  in  the  geography  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  From  it  radiate  all  the  most  noted 
rivers — the  Jordan,  whose  fountains  are  fed  by  its 
eternal  snows  ;  the  Abana  and  Pharpar,  '  rivers  of 
Damascus ;'  Uie  Orontes,  which  swept  past  the 
walls  of  the  classic  and  *  Christian'  Antioch  ;  and 
the  Leontes.  All  the  great  ancient  kingdoms  in 
the  country  also  converged  at  Hermon — Bashan, 
Damascus,  Phoenicia,  Israel.  And  Hermon  was 
the  religious  centre  of  primeval  Syria.  Its  Baal 
sanctuaries  not  only  existed,  but  gave  it  a  name, 
before  the  Exodus  (Josh.  xi.  17).  It  retained  its 
sacred  character  during  the  long  rule  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ;  and  Jerome  writes  :  *  Dicitur  esse 
in  vertice  ejus  insigne  templum,  quod  ab  ethnicis 
cultui  habetur,'  etc.  {Onomasl.,  s.  v.  Aermon). 
Recent  investigations  have  illustrated  these  historic 
statements  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Round  the 
whole  base  and  sides  of  the  mountain  the  ruins  of 
many  ancient  temples  have  been  discovered,  and 
all  of  them  pointing  towards  the  central  peak  ! 
(ffandhok/or  S.  and  P.,  p.  457).  The  writer  of 
this  article  ascended  Hermon  in  1852,  and  found 
still  existing  on  its  highest  summit  the  remains  of 
the  very  temple  referred  to  by  Jerome  ;  and  beside 
it  the  primeval  fire-altar  which  gave  to  it,  in  all 
probabuity,  its  Scriptural  appellation,  Baal-her- 
mon. *  Hermon  has  three  summits.  .  .  .  On  the 
second  of  these  (overhanging  the  deep  glen  in 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  Pharpar)  are  curious 
and  interesting  ruins.  Round  a  rock,  which  forms 
the  crest  of  the  peak,  are  the  foundations  of  a  cir- 
cular wall,  composed  of  lai^e  stones,  and  within 
the  circle  are  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  some  of  them 
bevelled,  and  others  with  a  plain  moulding  round 
the  edge.  The  foundations  of  a  small  temple  can 
be  made  out.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain, overhanging  a  long  steep  declivity.  The 
ruins  of  this  temple  seem  to  be  more  recent  than 
the  stones  of  the  ring^  {Handbook  fir  S.  and  P. ,  iL 
p.  454).  T^e  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan  had 
their  sacred  places  on  '  the  high  mountains  and  the 
hills*  (Deut.  xiL  2 ;  c£  2  Kings  xviL  10,  11).  We 
need  not  wonder  then  that  Hermon  should  have 
been  selected  for  the  erection  of  an  altar  and  the 
burning  of  a  sacred  fire.  The  glorious  view  ob- 
tained from  it  of  the  sun's  course,  from  his  rising 
in  the  eastern  desert  to  his  setting  in  the  great  sea, 
would  naturally  mark  it  as  the  most  fitting  locality 
for  his  chief  worship. 

The  lower  slopes  of  Hermon,  and  the  ranges 
that  radiate  from  it  are  thinly  clothed  with  oak 
forests,  chiefly  evergreen.  The  central  peak  is  a 
naked  obtuse  cone  of  gray  limestone,  rising  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  attached  ridges.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  the  peak  is  covered  with  snow,  but 
in  summer  the  snow  gradually  dissolves  until  only 
a  few  streaks  remain  on  the  summit  According 
to  the  measurement  of  Major  Scott,  Hermon  has  an 
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eleration  of  9376  feet,  being  775  feet  less  than  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Lebanon  i-ange  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir^  pp.  170,  176).  It  is  thus  the  second 
mountain  in  Syria.  During  the  summer  months 
fleecy  clouds  cling  round  the  top  of  Hermon  when 
the  whole  heavens  are  elsewhere  cloudless.  The 
dew  on  and  around  the  mountain  is  very  abundant 
One  of  its  southern  spurs  is  called  Ahu  Nady^  'the 
father  of  dew.'  In  the  spring  of  1857,  the  writer 
encamped  two  nights  at  its  b^e,  and  his  tent  was 
as  completely  saturated  as  if  heavy  rain  had  fallen. 
For  fuller  infonnation  the  student  may  consult 
Porter,  Damascus^  i.  pp.  279,  s^.;  Kobinson, 
B.  R,^  iil  431,  sq,  ;  Lynch,  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea;  Ritter,  Pal,  und Syr.^  il  152,  Jf.— J.  I*  P. 

HERODIAN  FAMILY.  We  are  principally 
indebted  to  Josephus  for  the  information  respecting 
the  Herodian  family,  though  incidental  notices  occur 
in  the  classical  writers,  especially  in  Strabo  (xvl  c 
ii.  46).  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pnrpose  to  com- 
mence our  consideration  of  their  origin  from  Anti- 
pater  the  Idumsean,  father  of  Herod  I.  This  Anti- 
pater,  or  Antipas,  son  of  an  Idumsean  of  the  same 
name,  had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion  when  Idu- 
maea  was  taken  by  John  nyrcanus  (Joseph.  Antiq, 
xiil  9.  i).  Afterwards  disputes  arising  between 
Hyrcauus  II.  and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  the  com- 

fieting  princes  produced  their  case  before  Pompey. 
n  B.C.  63  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  and  Aristobu- 
lus was   deposed ;  and  in  B.C  47,  when  Csesar 
came  to  Syria,  he  appointed  Antipater  governor  of 
Judxa. 

According  to  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  Antipater 
was  of  the  stock  of  the  principal  Jews  who  came 
out  of  Babylon  into  Judaea  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xiv.  I. 
3).  Various  other  accounts  are  given  of  his  ances- 
try, but  none  are  worthy  of  notice  here.  Josephus 
himself  in  several  passages  says  that  Antipater 
was  of  Idumaean  descent,  and  that  Antigonus, 
the  adversary  of  Herod,  publicly  proclaimed  that 


the  Romans  would  not  do  .justly  if  they  gave  the 
kingdom  to  Herod,  who  was  an  Idumsean,  f.&,  a 
halt-Jew  (Joseph.  Anttq,  xiv.  1$.  2).  The  latter 
expression  shews  that  he  was  of  a  prosel3rte  famflj. 
In  other  passages  he  says  that  Antipater  was  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Jews,  and  that  Herod  was  by  birth 
a  Jew  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xiv.  8.  i;  xx.  8.  7).  It  seems, 
theiiefore,  nearly  certain,  that  the  Herodian  family 
were  of  Idumaean  descent,  and  Ewaid  gives  several 
forms  of  the  names  still  retained  in  the  family 
{GeschichtCt  iv.  477,  note). 

The  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  reign  of 
Herod  shed  a  dazzling  lustre  around  his  govern- 
ment, thoueh  he  was  really  dependent  upon  the 
empire,  and  wisely  saw  the  poligr,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  members  of  his  mmily,  of  courting 
his  Roman  masters,  no  doubt  with  the  idea  of 
forming  at  some  time  an  independent  Eastern 
monarchy.  He  was  the  first  who  shook  the  foui^ 
dation  of  the  ancient  form  of  Jewish  govern- 
ment as  constituted  by  the  Law.  He  appointed 
the  high-priests,  and  removed  them  at  pleasure^ 
often  filling  the  sacred  office  with  men  of  low 
birth.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Archelaus,  and 
afterwards  b^  the  Romans,  so  that  there  were  in 
all  twenty-eight  high-priests  from  the  da3rs  of 
Herod  ta  the  taking  of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  a 
period  of  107  years  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xx.  10). 

Herod  the  Great  had  ten  wives  ;  of  tvro  of  them 
the  names  have  not  been  preserved.  Accounts  of 
thefamily  of  Herod  and  the  combinations  of  relation^ 
ship  between  the  descendants  of  the  different  wives 
may  be  foimd  in  the  following  passages  of  Jose- 
phus {Antiq.  xvii.  I.  3  ;  xviii.  5.  4 ;  Bitl.  Jud,  i 
28.  4).  Tne  following  table  merdy  shews  the 
relationship  between  those  members  of  the  Hero- 
dian {unily  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  An  elaborate 
table,  by  Mr.  Westcott,  giving  a  summary  of  the 
accounts  of  Josephus,  which  are  not  alwa3rs  consis- 
tent in  detail,  is  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BibU^ 
voL  i  p.  792. 


Antipater  (Ant i^),  {^paTtfih/%  5Xi|Y  r^v  ^liov^/os,  Josepli. 

I  Antiq.  xiv.  i.  3). 

Antipater,  procurator  of  Judaui  in  D.C.  47  ;  ob.  b  c.  33. 

=         Cyi»x>s  (an  Arabian,  Joseph.  Antif.  xiv.  7.  3}. 

Hbrodbs  I. ;  * 

ob.  B.C.  4; 

married. 

I 


Doris.  Mariamne,  Marlamne, 

granddr.  of  Hyrcanus  II.  dr.  of  Simon. 


Antiparer,       Aristobulus,  ob.  B.C.  &        Herodes,t 
killed  B.C.  4.  =  Berenice.  (Philip  I.) 

■B  HSRODIAS. 


Malthace  (a  Samaritan,  Joseph.      Cleopatra  (^IcpoiroXlfurif, 
AHtiq.  xvu.  I.  3 ;  BtlL        Joseph.  Aniiq.  xviL  i.  3  ; 
Jud.  I.  a8.  4).  £tii,  y^^  i.  a8.  4). 


Antipas,  t 
:dr.  of  Aretas. 
»  Herooias. 


Archelaus 
(Matt  ii.  aa). 


Philip  II.  f 
BB  Salome. 


Agrippa  I.,^  ob.  A.D.  44. 
^  Cypros. 


Herodias 
(Matt  xiv.  3:  Mark 
vi.  17 :  Luke  iii.  19). 
s=  Herod  iPhiup  I  ) 
»  Herod  Antipas. 


I 


Herod,  king  of  Chalck, 

ob.  A.D.  48. 

B=  Mariamne, 

dr.  of  Olympias. 

B=  Berenice. 


Agrippa  II., B  Berenice 

ob.  A.D.  90.     (Acts  XXV.  13;  XX vi.  30). 
»  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis. 
=  Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia. 


Drusilla 

(Acts  xxiv.  Sjp. 

B  Aziz,  king  of  Emesa. 

=  Felix. 


5). 


•  Herod  the  King  !Matt  ii.  i ;  Luke  L  _ 
t  Philip  [I.  I  (Matt  xiv.  1 :  Mark  vi.  17  ;  Luke  iti.  19). 
)  Heroid  the  Tetrarch  (Matt  xiv.   i,  3;  Luke  iii.  x,  19; 
ix.  7}.    The  King  ^Matt  xiv.  9!.    King  Herod  (Mark  vi.  14). 


I  Philip  (II.)  the  Tetrarch  (Luke  in.  x). 
%  Herod  the  King  (Acts  xii.) 
y  King  Agrippa  (Acts  xxv.  13 ;  xxvL  a,  iff,) 
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I.  Herod,  surnamed  the  Great  CBfub&tfs) 
was  the  second  son  of  Antipater  and  Cjrpros,  an 
Arabian  lady  of  noble  descent  (Joseph*  Anti^.  xiv. 
7.  3).  In  blc.  47  Julius  Caesar  made  Antipater 
Procurator  of  Juda»,  and  the  latter  divided  his 
territories  among  his  four  sons,  assigning  the  dis- 
trict of  Galilee  to  Ilerod  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  9.  3  ; 
BM.  yud.  L  zo.  4).  At  the  time  when  he  was 
invested  with  the  government  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  a^e  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq,  xiv.  9.  2) ; 
but  it  must  be  a  mistake.  Heroa  died,  aged 
sixty-nine,  in  B.C.  4,  conseouently  he  must  have 
been  twenty-six  or  twenty-nve  in  the  vear  B.C. 
47,  when  he  was  made  governor  of  Galilee  {^hrt 
tud  efiro<rc,  given  by  Dinuorf  in  the  ed.  Didot,  but 
no  stated  authority).  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
repress  the  brigands  who  were  infesting  his  pro- 
vinces, and  to  put  many  of  their  leaders  to  death 
upon  hb  own  authority.  This  was  made  known  to 
Hyrcanus,  and  Herod  was  summoned  to  take  his 
trial  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  his  deeds  of  violence. 
Herod,  instead  of  appearing  before  the  Sanhedrim 
clothed  in  mourning,  came  m  purple,  attended  by 
armed  guards,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter  from 
the  Roman  commander  Sextus  Caesar  for  his  ac- 
quittal This  overawed  the  assembly,  but  Sameas, 
a  just  man  (Joseplu  Antiq,  xiv.  p.  4),  stepped  for- 
ift'ard,  and  boldly  addressing  tne  assembly,  pre- 
dieted  that  should  the  offender  escape  punish- 
ment, he  would  live  to  kill  all  those  who  were  his 
judges,  and  would  not  grant  the  pardon  which  the 
assembly  seemed  inclined  to  extend  to  him.  He, 
however,  escaped,  and  took  refuge  with  Sextus 
Caesar,  who  soon  appointed  him  governor  (dr/xi- 
TTfyif)  of  Coele-Syria.  He  then  determined  to 
march  against  Jerusalem,  and  would  have  done  so, 
had  not  bis  rather  Antipater  and  his  family  re- 
strained him  from  committing  any  fresh  acts  of 
violence.  In  B;.c.  44,  after  Csesar's  death,  Cas- 
sius  took  the  ^vemment  of  Syria.  Herod  and 
hb  father  Antipater  willingly  assbted  Cassius  in 
obtaining  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  Jews  for  the 
support  of  the  troops.  For  this  Herod  was  con- 
firmed in  the  government  of  Coele-Syria  (Joseph. 
Bdl.  yud,  i.  II.  4).  In  B.C.  41  Antony  came  to 
Syria,  and  Herod,  bv  making  him  valuable  presents, 
soon  formed  with  nim  a  dose  personal  mtimacy 
(Joseph.  Antiq,  xiv.  12.  2).  Hyrcanus,  to  whose 
beautiful  granddaughter  Mariamne  Herod  was 
betrothed,  induced  Antony  to  make  Herod  and  hb 
brother  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Jud£ea  (Joseph.  Antiq, 
xiv.  13.  I;  Bdl,  Jud.  I  12.  5).  The  invasion  of  the 
Parthians,  who  sided  with  Antigonus  the  As- 
monaean,  compelled  Herod  to  give  up  Judaea  and 
fly  to  Rome.  Antony  was  then  in  great  power, 
and  took  Herod  under  his  protection,  and  seeing 
that  he  might  prove  useful  to  him,  obtained  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  appointing  him  king  of  Judaea,  to 
the  extinction  of  all  the  livmg  Asmonaean  princes 
(Joseph.  Antio,  xiv.  9-14;  Beli.  Jud,  L  10-14; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviil)  These  events  took  place  in 
B.C.  40,  and  Herod,  only  staymg  seven  days  at 
Rome,  returned  speedOy  to  Jerusalem  within  three 
months  from  the  time  he  had  first  fled. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  easy  for  Herod  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Jerusalem  or  to  establish  himself 
as  king  of  Judaea,  as  it  had  been  to  obtmn  thb  title 
from  the  Romans.  The  Jews  still  held  firmly  to 
Antigonus  as  the  representative  of  the  Asmonaean 
line,  and  it  was  not  for  several  years  that  Herod 
made  any  material  advance  whatever.     With  the 


assbtance  of  the  Romans  Herod  made  preparations 
to  take  Jerusalem.  He  had  endeavonrea  to  con- 
ciliate the  people  by  manving  Mariamne,  thinking 
that  by  so  doing  the  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Asmonaean  fiunilv  would  be  extended  to  him. 
After  six  months  siege  the  Romans  entered  the 
city  (B.C.  37),  and  to  revenge  the  obstinate  resbt- 
ance  they  had  received,  Mgan  to  ransack  and 
plunder,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  for  Herod  to 
purchase  from  the  conquerors  the  freedom  from 
pillage  of  fcme  part  of  hb  capital.  Antigonus 
was  taken  and  conveyed  to  Antioch,  where,  living 
been  previously  beaten,  he  was  ignominiously 
executed  with  the  axe  by  the  order  of  Antony,  a 
mode  of  treatment  which  the  Romans  had  never 
before  used  to  a  king  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  22  ;  Joseph. 
Antiq,  xv.  I.  2).  Thus  ended  the  government  of 
the  Asmonaeans,  126  years  after  it  was  first  set  up 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  16.  4).  Immediately  on  as- 
cending the  throne  Herod  put  to  death  all  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  excepting  PoUio  and 
Sameas,*  who  had  predicted  thb  result,  and  also 
all  the  adherents  of  Antigonus  who  could  be  found. 
Having  confbcated  their  property,  he  sent  presents 
to  Antony  to  repay  him  for  hb  assbtance  and  to 
further  secure  his  favour.  He  then  gave  the  office 
of  high-priest,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Antigonus,  and  the  mutilation  of  Hyr- 
canus, whose  ears  had  been  cut  off  by  Antigonus 
(cf.  Lev.  xxi.  16-24),  ^o  <^  obscure  priest  from 
Babylon,  named  AnaneL  At  thb  insult  Alex- 
andra, die  mother  of  Mariamne  and  Arbtobu- 
lus,  to  whom  the  office  of  high-priest  belonged  by 
hereditary  succession,  appeal^  to  Cleopatra  to  use 
her  powerful  influence  with  Antony,  and  Herod 
was  thus  compelled  to  depose  Ananel,  and  to 
elevate  Arbtobulns  to  the  high-priesthood.  The 
increasing  popularitv  of  Aristobulns,  added  to  the 
further  intrigues  of  Alexandra,  so  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Herod,  that  he  caused  him  *to  be 
drowned  while  bathing,  and  expressed  great  sor- 
row at  the  accident  Alexandra  again  applied 
to  Cleopatra,  who  at  last  persuaded  Antony  to 
summon  Herod  to  Laodicea  to  answer  for  hb  con- 
duct Herod  was  obliged  to  obey,  but  was  db- 
missed  with  the  highest  honours  (Joseph.  Antiq, 
XV.  3.  1-8;  c€  Bdt,  Jud,  i  22.  2).  After  the 
defeat  of  Antony  at  Actium  in  B.C.  31,  Herod 
had  an  audience  at  Rhodes  with  Octavius,  who  did 
not  think  that  Antony  was  quite  powerless  while 
Herod  continued  hb  assbtance  to  him  (Joseph. 
Bdl.  yud.  L  2a  I).  Herod  so  conciliated  him  tnat 
he  obtained  security  in  his  kingdom  of  Judaea,  to 
which  Octavius  added  Gadara,  Samaria,  and  the 
maritime  cities  Gaza  and  Joppa.  Shortly  after 
the  regions  of  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Auranitis, 
were  given  him  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xv.  5.  6,  7  ;  10.  i ; 
Bell,  yud,  L  2a  3,  4 ;  comp.  Tac  Hist  v.  9). 
Herod's  domestic  life  was  troubled  by  a  long  series 
of  bloodshed.  Hyrcainis,  the  grandfather  of  hb 
wife  Mariamne,  was  put  to  death  before  his  vbit 
to  Octavius,  and  Mariamne,  to  whom  he  was  pas^ 
sionately  attached,  fell  a  victim  to  hb  jealousy  soon 
after  hb  return.  Hb  remorse  for  the  deed  is  well 
described  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  Herod  com- 
mand^ hb  attendants  always  to  speak  of  her  as 
alive  (Antiq.  xv.  7. 7  ;  Bell,  Jud.  L   22.  5).     In 

*  These  two  are  the  famous  Hillel  and  Shammai 
of  the  Rabbinical  writers,  the  founders  of  the  two 
schooU  of  doctrine. 
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B.C.  20,  when  Augustus  visited  Judsea  in  person, 
another  extensive  addition  was  made  to  his  terri- 
tories. The  district  of  Paneas  was  taken  awav 
from  its  ruler  Zenodorus  for  leaguing  himself  with 
the  Arabs,  and  given  to  Herod.  In  return  Herod 
adorned  this  pb^  by  erecting  a  temple,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Augustus  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xv.  10.  3 ; 
Bell.  Jud,  L  2a  4  ;  Dion  Cass,  liv.  9).  Not  long 
after  this,  the  death  of  his  wife  was  followed  by 
other  atrocities.  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the 
sons  of  Mariamne,  were  put  to  death,  ftnd  at  last, 
in  B.C.  4,  Herod  ordered  nis  eldest  son,  Antipater, 
to  be  killed  Herod's  painful  disease  no  doubt 
maddened  him  in  his  later  years,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  own  death  he  gave  orders  that  the  prin- 
cipal Jews,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  the  Hippo- 
drome at  Jericho,  should  immediately  after  his 
decease  be  put  to  death,  that  mourners  might  not 
be  wanting  at  his  funeral  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvil  6. 
5).  On  his  deathbed,  too,  he  must  have  ordered 
the  murder  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  as  recorded 
in  St.  Matthew  (il  16-18).  I1ie  number  of  children 
in  a  village  must  have  been  very  few,  and  Josephus 
has  pas^  this  story  over  unnoticed ;  yet  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  he  has  given  an  account  of 
a  massacre  by  Herod  of  all  the  members  of  his  feimily 
who  had  consented  to  what  the  Pharisees  foretold, 
viz. ,  that  Herod's  government  should  cease,  and  his 
posterity  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  {Antiq.  xviL 
2.  4).  A  confused  account  of  the  massacre  of  the 
children  and  the  murder  of  Antipater  is  given  in 
Macrobius — '  Augustus  cum  audisset  inter  pueros, 
quos  in  Syrii  Herodes,  rex  Judseorum,  intra  bima- 
tum  jussit  interfici,  filium  quoque  ejus  occisum,  ait : 
Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  (rdr  0i'?)  esse  quam 
filium  {rhp  }AJb»  V)  {Sat.  il  4).  Macrobius  lived  in 
the  5th  century  (r.A.D.  420),  and  the  words  intra 
bimatum  (i  bimatu  et  infra.  Matt,  il  16,  Vulg. ) 
seem  to  be  borrowed  ;  the  story,  to<%  is  wrong,  as 
Antipater  was  of  age  when  he  was  executed  (Aliord, 
in  loc.)  Macrobius  may  have  made  some  mistake 
on  account  of  Herod's  wish  to  destroy  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  David.  Herod  died  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  (dating  from  his  being 
made  king  by  Antony),  and  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  B.C.  4.  His  body  was  conveyed  by  his 
son  Archelaus  from  Jericho,  where  he  dieo,  to 
Hcrodium,  a  city  and  fortress  200  stadia  distant ; 
and  he  was  there  buried  with  great  pomp  (Joseph. 
Aniiq.  xvil  8.  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  38.  9). 

On  the  extirpation  of  the  Asmonsean  family, 
finding  that  there  was  then  no  one  who  could  in- 
terfere with  him,  Herod  had  introduced  heathen- 
ish customs,  such  as  plays,  shows,  and  chariot- 
races,  which  the  Jews  condemned  as  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Moses  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  8.  i)  ;  and 
on  the  completion  of  the  building  of  Csesarea  he 
also  introduced  Olympic  games  and  consecrated 
them  to  Csesar,  ordering  them  to  be  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  9.  6  ;  xvi.  5. 
i).  Notwithstanding  that  he  thus  alienated  his 
subjects  from  him,  he  greatly  improved  his  coun- 
try by  the  number  of  fine  towns  and  magnificent 
public  buildings  which  he  had  erected,  jfie  built 
a  temple  at  Samaria,  and  converted  it  into  a 
Roman  city  under  the  name  of  Sebaste.  He  also 
built  Gaba  in  Galilee,  and  Heshbonitis  in  Peraea 
(Joseph.  Antia.  xv.  8.  5),  besides  several  other 
towns,  which  ne  called  by  the  names  of  different 
members  of  his  family,  as  Antipatris,  from  the 
name  of  his  father  Antipater,  and  Phasaelis,  in  the 


plams  of  Jericho,  after  his  brother  Phasael  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xvi  5.  2).  On  many  other  towns  in  Syria 
and  Greece  he  bestowed  money,  but  his  grandest 
undertaking  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  It  was  commenced  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  (ac.  20),  and  the  work  was  car- 
ried on  with  such  vigour  that  the  Temple  itself 
(ya6s),  i.e.^  the  Holy  House,  was  finished  m  a  year 
and  a  half  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  ii.  i,  6).  The 
cloisters  and  outer  buildings  were  finished  in  eight 
years  (Joseph.  Antiq.  ^  L  c,  1 1.  5).  Additions  and 
repairs  were  continually  being  made,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  reicn  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  (c.  a.  d.  65) 
that  the  Temple  {j6  Uph»)  was  completed  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xx.  9.  7).  Hence  the  Jews  said  to  our 
Lord,  'Forty  and  six  years  was  this  Temple  in 
building  [c&iro5o^^^i7 — and  is  not  even  yet  com- 
pleted], and  wilt  thou  raise  it  up  in  three  days  ?' 
(John  il  20).  This  took  place  in  a.d.  27,  just 
after  our  Lord's  baptism,  who  *was  about  thirty 
years  of  age'  (Luke  iiL  23),  and  who  was  bom  a 
few  months  before  the  death  of  Herod,  in  B.C.  4, 
according  to  the  usual  chronology,  which  places 
the  nativity  four  years  before  the  Vulgar  era. 
This  beautiful  temple,  though  built  in  honour  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  did  not  win  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  as  is  proved  by  the  revolt  which  took  place 
shortly  before  Herod's  death,  when  the  Jews  tore 
down  the  golden  eagle  which  he  had  fastened  to  the 
Temple,  and  broke  it  in  pieces  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xvii.  6.  2,  3). 

The  diversity  of  Herod's  nature  is  remark- 
able. On  regarding  his  magnificence,  and  the 
benefits  he  bestowed  upon  his  people,  one  cannot 
deny  that  he  had  a  very  beneficent  disposition ;  but 
when  we  read  of  his  cruelties,  not  only  to  his  sub- 
jects, but  even  to  his  own  relations,  one  is  forced 
to  allow  that  he  was  brutish  and  a  stranger  to 
humanity  (cf.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi.  5.  4).  His  ser- 
vility to  Rome  is  amply  shewn  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  transgressed  the  customs  of  his  nation 
and  set  aside  many  of  their  laws,  building  cities 
and  erecting  temples  in  foreign  countries,  for  the 
Jews  did  not  permit  him  so  to  do  in  Judiea,  even 
though  they  were  under  so  tyrannical  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Herod.  His  confessed  apology 
was  that  he  was  acting  to  please  Csesar  and  the 
Romans,  and  so  through  all  his  reign  he  was  a 
Jewish  prince  only  in  name,  with  a  Hellenistic  dis- 
position (cf.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  9.  5»;  xix.  7.  3). 
Josephus  gives  Herud  I.  the  surname  of  Great 
(*H/K^5|7  t4>  /KcyiiXy).  Ewald  suggests  that  the 
title  of  eldir  is  only  intended  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  younger  Herod  (Antipas),  and  compares 
the  cases  of 'EXic^s  6  fUyas  {Antiq.  xviii.  8.  4)  and 
Agrippa  the  Great,  in  contrsuiistinction  to  Helcias, 
the  keeper  of  the  sacred  treasure  {Antiq.  xx.  11.  i), 
and  to  Agrippa  II.  The  title,  *  Agrippa  the  Great,' 
is  confirmed  by  coins,  on  which  he  is  styled  MEFAS 
(Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet., vol.  ii*  p. 492 ;  Akerman, 
Num.  Chron.^  vol.  ix.  p.  23),  and  so,  says  Ewald, 
*  it  may  similarly  have  been  given  upon  the  coins 
of  Herod,  and  from  this  the  origin  ot  the  surname 
may  have  been  derived'  {Geschichte^  vol.  iv.  p.  473, 
note).  There  are,  however,  no  coins  of  Herod  I. 
with  the  title  great.  Jost,  in  his  Geschichte  det 
yudenthums,  p.  319  note,  in  speaking  of  *  the 
tyrannical  government  of  Heroa,  whom  history 
a^Ied,  as  it  were  in  derision  (?),  the  Great,'  says, 
'  Perhaps  this  (the  title  Great)  arises  from  a  mis- 
taken translation  of  feQ^,  which  nuiy  also  mean 
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tk£  eUer.^  Unfortunately  he  does  not  say  from 
what  source  he  obtains  this  word ;  and  if  it  is  to 
be  found,  it  must  be  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It 
is  best  to  suppose  that  the  title  in  Josephus  is 
merely  a  distinguishing  epithet,  and  not  meant  to 
express  greatness  of  diiracter  or  achievements. 

2.  Herod  Antipas  (*H^^t,  Matt,  Mark, 
Luke ;  'Ai^rlras,  Josephus)  was  the  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  by  Maltnace,  a  Samaritan  (Joseph.  Antiq, 
xvii.  I.  3 ;  BdL  Jud,  L  28.  4).  His  father  bad 
already  given  him  '  the  kingdom*  in  his  first  will, 
but  in  the  final  arrangement  left  him  the  tetrarchy 
of  Galilee  and  Persea  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  8.  I ; 
BdL  JmL  ii.  9.  I  ;  Matt  xiv.  i  ;  Luke  iii.  I  ;  iii 
19 ;  ix.  I  ;  Acts  xiit.  i),  which  brought  him  the 
yearly  revenue  of  2€»  talents  (Joseph.  Anti^. 
xviii  5.  i).  On  his  way  to  Rome  he  visited  his 
brother  Philip,  and  commencing  an  intrigue  with 
his  wife  Herodias,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  the 
son  of  Mariamne,  he  afterwards  incestuously  mar- 
ried her.  He  had  been  previously  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  who 
avenged  this  insult  by  invading  his  dominions,  and 
defeated  him  with  great  loss  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii. 
5.  i).  Josephus  says  that  the  opinion  of  the  Jews 
was  that  the  defeat  was  a  punishment  for  his 
having  imprisoned  John  the  Baptist  on  account  of 
his  popularity,  and  afterwards  put  him  to  death, 
but^does  not  mention  the  reproval  that  John  gave 
him,  nor  that  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  Henxiias 
that  he  was  killed,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  5.  4  ;  Matt.  xiv.  i-ii  ;  Mark 
vi.  14-16 ;  Luke  iii.  19  ;  ix  7-9).  The  evangelists 
evidently  give  the  true  reason,  and  Josephus  the 
one  generally  received  by  the  people.  In  A.  D.  38, 
after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  he  was  persuaded  to  go 
to  Rome  to  procure  for  himself  the  royal  title. 
Agrippa  [Herod  Agrippa  I.],  who  was  high  in  the 
favour  of  Caius,  opposed  this  with  such  success, 
that  Antipas  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banbh- 
ment  at  Lyons,  a  city  of  Gaul  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviii.  7.  2),  and  eventually  died  in  Spain,  whither 
his  wife  Herodias  [Herodias]  had  voluntarily 
followed  him'  {BdL  Jud.  iL  9.  6).  He  is  called 
king  by  St  Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by  St.  Mark 
(vi.  14). 

Herod  Antipas  was  in  high  favour  with  Tiberius. 
Hence  he  gave  the  name  of  Tiberias  to  the  dty  he 
built  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviii  2.  3).  He  enlarged  and  improved  several 
cities  of  his  dominions,  and  also  built  a  wall  about 
Scpphoris,  and  round  Betharamphtha,  which  latter 
town  he  named  Julias  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the 
Emperorf  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2.  I ;  c£  BdL 
Jud.  iL  9.  1). 

*  There  is  here  some  confusion.  It  has  been 
suggested  (Dr.  Smith's  BibL  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  796) 
that  the  town  is  Lugdunum  Convenarum  (now  St. 
Bertrand  de  Comminges),  a  town  of  Gaul  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  as  a  town  like  this  would  satisfy  both 
passages. 

f  If  Josephus  means  Augustus,  his  wife  Livia 
did  not  receive  the  name  of  Julia  till  after  the  Em- 
peror's death  in  A.D.  14,  and  it  seems  very  im- 
probable that  Antipas  should  have  renamed  the 
city  at  so  late  a  date  as  the  death  of  Augustus. 
If  he  means  Tiberius,  his  wife  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  was  not  living  with  him  when  he 
came  to  the  throne.    Eusebius  and  Jerome  state 
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It  was  before  Herod  Antipas  that  our  Lord  was 
sent  for  examination  when  Pilate  heu^  that  He 
was  a  Galilsean,  as  Pilate  had  already  had  several 
disputes  with  the  Galilseans,  and  was  not  at  this 
time  on  very  good  terms  with  Herod  (Luke  xiii.  i; 
xxiii.  6-7),  and  'on  the  same  day  Pilate  and  Herod 
were  miaide  friends  together'  (Luke  xxiiL  12;  cf. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  3.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiil  5).  The 
name  of  Herod  Antipas  is  coupled  with  that  of 
Pilate  in  the  prayer  ot  the  Apostles  mentioned  in 
die  Acts  (iv.  24-30).  His  personal  character  is 
little  touched  upon  t^  either  Josephus  or  the  Evan- 
gelists, yet  from  his  consenting  to  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  gratify  the  malice  of  a  wicked  woman, 
though  for  a  time  he  had  'heard  him  gladly' 
(Mark  vL  20),  we  perceive  hb  cowardice,  his 
want  of  spirit,  and  his  fear  of  ridicule.  His  wicked 
oath  was  not  binding  on  him,  for  Herod  was  bound 
by  the  law  of  God  not  to  commit  murder.  He 
was  in  any  case  desirous  to  see  Jesus,  and  *  hoped 
to  have  seen  a  miracle  from  him'  (Luke  xxiil  8). 
His  artifice  and  cunning  are  specially  alluded  to  by 
our  Lord,  '  Go  y^  and  tell  thaty^x'  (rf  dXcuireiri 
Tcu^,  Luke  xiiL  32).  Coins  of  Herod  Antipas 
bear  the  tide  TETPAPXOT. 

3.  Herod  Archelaus  ('A/>xAaot,  Matt.; 
Josephus ;  'H/x^Sijf,  Dion  Cassius ;  coins),  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  Malthace,  uterine  and 
younger  brother  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  called  by 
Dion  Cassius  *ILpu>hft  UaXeuffmfyis  (lib.  Iv.  57). 
His  father  had  disinherited  him  in  consequence 
of  the  false  accusations  of  his  eldest  brother  Anti- 
pater,  the  son  of  Doris;  but  Herod,  on  mak- 
mg  a  new  will,  altered  his  mind,  and  gave  him 
'the  kingdom,'  which  had  been  before  left  to 
Antipas  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviL  8.  i).  He  was 
saluted  as  '  king'  by  the  army,  but  refused  to  ac- 
cept that  title  tm  it  should  be  confirmed  by  Augus- 
tus (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviL  8.  2,  4 ;  Bd/.  Jud.  i.  i). 
Shortly  aher  this  a  sedition  was  raised  against  him, 
which  he  quelled  by  killing  3000  persons,  and  he 
then  set  sail  with  his  brother  Antipas  to  Rome 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  9.  2,  4 ;  BdL  Jud.  ii.  2.  3). 
Upon  this  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy  to  Augustus 
to  request  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws  under  a  Roman  governor. 
Our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  this  circumstance  in 
the  parable  of  the  nobleman  going  into  a  far  coun- 
try to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom.  'But  his 
citizens  hated  him,  and  sent  a  message  after  him, 
saying,  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us' 
(Luke  xix.  12-27).  While  he  was  at  Rome  Jeru- 
salem was  under  the  care  of  Sabinus  the  Ro- 
man procurator,  and  a  quarrel  ensued  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  were 
treated.  Quiet  was  again  established  through 
the  intervention  of  Varus,  the  president  of  Syria, 
and  the  authors  of  the  sedition  were  punished 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii  10).  Augustus,  however, 
ratified  the  main  points  of  Herod's  will,  and 
gave  Archelaus,  Tudsea,  Samaria,  and  Idumaea, 
with  the  cities  of  Ctesarea,  Sebaste,  Joppa,  and 
Jerusalem,  the  title  oidhnarch,  and  a  promise  that 
he  should  have  the  royal  dignity  hereafter  if  he 

that  Herod  (I.  ?)  had  given  it  the  name  of  Lihias 
{Livias)  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  Augustus  {On^' 
mast.,  &  V.  Ubias).  Julias  (Betharamphtha)  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Julias  (Bethsaida)  en- 
larged by  Herod  Philip  II. ,  and  named  after  the 
daughter  of  Augustus  (see  Herod  Philip  II.) 
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governed  virtuously*  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xvii.  1 1.  4; 
Bdl.  Jud,  ii.  6.  3).  When  Archelaus  returned  to 
Judaea  he  rebuilt  the  royal  palace  at  Jericho,  and 
established  a  village,  naming  it  after  himself,  Arche- 
lais  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  xviL  13.  i).  It  was  evidently 
the  alteration  of  Herod's  wUl  that  caused  Joseph  to 
return  into  Galilee,  which  was  under  the  milder 
government  of  Antipas  (Matt.  ii.  22).  Shortly  after 
Archelaus'  return  he  violated  the  Mosaic  law  by 
marrying  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  Archelaus, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  Jews  complaining 
a^in  loudly  of  his  tpanny,  Augustus  summoned 
him  to  Rome,  and  hnally,  A.D.  6,  sent  him  into 
exile  at  Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  probably  died, 
and  his  dominions  were  attached  to  the  Roman 
empire  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xvii.  13.  2 ;  BM.  Ju(L  il  7 ; 
cf.  Strabo,  xvL  p.  765 ;  Dion  Cass.,  Iv.  25,  27). 
Jerome,  however,  relates  that  he  was  shewn  the 
tomb  of  Archelaus  near  Bethlehem  {Onomasltcan, 
s.  V. )  Coins  with  the  title  CGN APXOT  belong  to 
Archelaus. 

4.  Herod  Philip  L  (*i\tirToy,  Mark  vl  17 ; 
Hptitdift,  Josephus),  was  the  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  by  a  second  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of 
Simon  the  high-priest  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  xviii.  5.  4), 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  Philip  the  tetrardi. 
[Herod  Phiup  IL]  He  was  the  husband  of 
Herodias,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Salome. 
Herodias,  however,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  her 
country,  divorced  herself  from  him,  and  married 
her  uncle  Antipas  [Herod  Antipas  ;  Herodias] 
(Joseph.  Antiq,  xviii.  5.4;  Matt  xiv.  3  ;  Mark 
vL  17 ;  Luke  iii.  19).  He  was  omitted  in  the 
will  of  Herod  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that 
Mariamne  was  conscious  of  the  plots  of  Antipater, 
Herod  the  Great's  son  by  Doris  (Joseph.  BeiL 
Jud,  i.  30.  7). 

5.  Herodias  (*H/>(6diaf,  Matt.  xiv.  t-ii  ;  Mark 
vi.  14-16 ;  Luke  iii  19)  was  daughter  of  Aristobulus, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  I.  by  the  first  Mariamne, 
and  of  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Salome,  Herod's 
sister,  and  was  conse(|uently  sister  of  Herod  A^- 
riupa  I.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii  5.  4 ;  Bdl.  Jud,  l 
20.  i).  She  was  first  married  to  her  unde,  Herod 
Philip  I.,  the  son  of  Herod  I.,  and  the  second 
Mariamne,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  Salome, 
probably  the  one  that  danced  and  pleased  Herod 
Antipas,  and  who  afterwards  married  her  uncle 
Philip  II.  Herodias  soon  divorced  herself  from 
him,  and  married  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  also  her 
uncle,  being  the  son  of  Herod  L  and  Malthace, 
and  who  agreed,  for  her  sake,  to  put  away  his  own 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia 
(Joseph.  Antiq,  xviii  5.  i,  4).  St.  John  the 
Baptist  reproved  her  for  her  crimes,  in  thus  living 
in  adultery  and  incest,  and  she  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death,  thus  adding 
thereto  the  crime  of  murder.  Her  marriage  was 
unlawful  for  three  reasons ;  first,  her  former  hus- 
band,   Philip,    was   still  alive   (diOdroura   ^wrrof, 

•  Archelaus  never  really  had  the  title  of  king 
OcM'tXft^f),  though  at  first  called  so  by  the  people 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii  8.  2) ;  yet  we  cannot  object  to 
the  word  pae-iXe^i  in  St.  Matthew,  for  Archelaus 
regarded  himself  as  king  (Joseph.  ^^//.  ^W.  ii.  i.  1), 
and  Josephus  speaks  of  the  province  of  Lysanias, 
which  Mras  only  a  tetrarchy,  as  fiauriXeUuf  t^p  Atwa- 
t^ov  (Bell,  Jud.  ii.  11.  5).  Herod  (Antipas)  the 
tetrarch  is  also  called  h  ^aaCkttn  (Matt.  xiv.  9; 
Mark  vl  14). 


Joseph.  Antiq,  xviii  5. 4) ;  secondly,  Antipas^  wife 
was  still  alive  ;  and  thirdly,  by  her  first  marriage 
with  Philip  she  became  the  sister-in-law  of  And* 
pas,  who  was  consequently  forbidden  by  the  Jewish 
law  to  many  his  brother's  wife  (Levit.  xviii.  16  ; 
XX.  21 ;  cfl  Alford,  Matt.  xiv.  4).  When  Antipas 
was  condemned  by  Caius  to  perpetual  banishment, 
Herodias  was  offered  a  pardon,  and  the  Emperor 
made  her  a  present  of  money,  telling  her  that  it 
was  her  brother  Agrippa  (L)  who  prevented  her 
being  involved  in  Uie  same  calamity  as  her  hus- 
band The  best  trait  of  her  character  is  shewn 
when,  in  true  Jewish  spirit,  she  refused  this  offer, 
and  voluntarily  chose  to  share  the  exile  of  her  hus- 
band [Herod  Antipas]  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xviii 
7.  2). 

6.  Hbrod  Phiup  IL  (^iXcinrM,  Luke ;  Jose- 
phus) was  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra 
('lepotf-oXuMiTct),  and  was  with  his  half  brothers  Ar- 
chelaus and  Antipas  brought  up  at  Rome*  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xvii.  1.3;  Bdl,  Jud.  l  28.  4).  He  re- 
ceived as  his  share  of  the  empire  the  tetrarchy  of 
Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  certain  parts 
about  Jamnia,  with  a  revenue  of  100 talents  (Joseph. 
Antiq,  xvii  ii.  4 ;  Bdl,  Jud.  il  6.  3.)  He  is 
only  mentioned  once  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  iii  i,  ^c- 
X^inrou  rerpo/ixoCrrot).  He  was  married  to  Salome, 
the  daughter  of  Herod  Philip  I.  and  Herodias,  bat 
left  no  children  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xviii  5.  4).  He 
reigned  over  his  dominions  for  37  years  (B.C.  4 — 
A.D.  34),  during  which  time  he  shewed  himself  to 
be  a  person  of  moderation  and  quietness  in  the 
conduct  of  his  life  and  government  (Joseph.  Antiq* 
xviii  4.  6).  He  built  the  dty  of  Paneas  and  named 
it  Caesarea,  more  commonly  known  as  Csesarea 
Philippi  (Matt,  xvl  13 ;  Mark  viil  27),  and  also 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  ci^  the  callage  Beth* 
saida,  calling  it  bv  the  name  of  Julias,  in  honour 
of  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  f  He  died  at  Julias, 
and  was  buried  in  the  monument  he  had  there  built 
(Joseph.  Antiq,  xviii  2.  I  ;  4.  6  ;  Bdl,  Jud,  il 
9.  i).  Leaving  no  children,  hb  dominions  were 
annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria  (Joseph. 
Antiq,  xviii.  5.  6).  Corns  of  Philip  IL  bear  the 
tide  TETPAPXt)T. 

7.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (*Hp(6^  Acts ;  *Ayplw- 
raf,  Josephus)  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus  and 
Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph. 
Antiq,  xvii  I.  2 ;  Bdl,  Jud,  I  28.  i).  He  is 
called  '  Agrippa  the  Great'  by  Josephus  {Antiq, 
xvii  2.  2).  A  short  time  before  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great  he  was  living  at  Rome,  and  was 
brought  up  with  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  and 
with  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus  (Joseph.  Antiq, 
xviii  6.  i).  He  was  only  one  year  older  than 
Claudius,  who  was  bom  in  B.C.  10,  and  they  were 
bred  up  together  in  the  closest  intimacy.  He,  how- 
ever, soon  exhausted  all  his  funds  by  his  reckless 
extravagance,  but  ultimately  obtained  the  appoint- 

*  Josephus,  in  his  Antiq.  xvii.  8.  I,  calls  Philip 
'  A/)xcX(iov  d5eX04^  7>^^^  <^^^  brother  oi  Archelaus. 
In  other  passages  he  gives  their  descent  correctly. 

t  This  is  not  the  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  but  that 
mentioned  in  Luke  ix.  10,  where  Christ  fed  the 
5000,  and  in  Mark  viii.  22.  It  was  in  Lower 
Gaulonitis  (J[oseph.  Bell,  Jud,  il  9.  i).  Its  situa- 
tion is  described  by  Josephus,  where  he  says  that 
the  Jordan  just  passes  by  the  dty  Julias,  and  then 
through  the  middle  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaieth 
{Bdl.  Jud,  iii  la  9)  [Bethsaida]. 
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ment  of  governor  of  the  dty  of  Tiberias  through 
the  instigation  of  his  sister  Herodias,  and  his  w^e 
Cypros,  the  daughter  of  Phasael,  brother  of  Herod 
the  Great  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xviii.  6.  2).  In  an  un- 
guarded moment  he  expressed  the  wish  that  Caius 
might  soon  succeed  to  the  throne,  which,  being  re- 
ported to  Tiberius,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  till  the  accession  of 
Caius  in  A.  n.  37  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  6.  10).  Caius 
shortly  after  gave  him  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  the 
iron  chain  with  which  he  had  been  fastened  to  a 
soldier  being  exchanged  for  a  gold  one  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviiL  6.  10).  He  then  started  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom,  and  at  Alexandria  was  in- 
sulted by  the  people,  who  dressed  up  an  idiot,  and 
bore  him  in  mock  triumph  through  the  streets  to 
deride  the  new  king  of  the  Jews  (Philo,  in  Flaccum, 
6).  After  the  exue  of  his  tmcle  Antipas,  he  re- 
ceived from  Caius  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and 
Persea  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  xviiL  7.  2) ;  and  in  A.D.  41, 
for  having  greatlv  assisted  Claudius,  he  received 
his  whole  paternal  kingdom  (Judaea  and  Samaria), 
and  in  addition  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  II.* 
(cf.  Luke  iii.  i).  Agrippa  now  possessed  the 
entire  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great.  At  this 
time  he  begged  of  Claudius  the  kingdom  of  Chal- 
ets for  his  brother  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xix. 

1 ;  BdL  Jud.  ii.  ii.  5).  He  loved  to  live  at 
[erusalem,  and  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  laws  of 
\\&  country,  which  will  account  for  his  persecut- 
ing the  Christians,  who  were  hated  by  the  Jews 
(Joseph.  Antiq,  xix.  7.  3).  Thus  influenced  by  a 
strong  desire  for  populanty,  rather  than  from  innate 
cruelty,  '  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex  cer- 
tain of  the  church.'  He  put  to  death  James  the 
elder,  son  of  Zebedee,  and  cast  Peter  into  prison, 
no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  killing  him  also. 
This  was  frustrated  by  his  miraculous  deliverance 
from  his  jailors  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (Acts 
xii.  I -19).  Agrippa  I.,  like  his  grandfather,  dis- 
played great  taste  in  bnUding,  and  especially 
adorned  the  city  of  Berytus  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xix. 
7.  5).  In  A.  D.  44  Agrippa  celebrated  games  at 
Caesarea  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and  to  make 
vows  for  his  safety.  At  this  festival  a  number  of 
the  principal  persons,  and  such  as  were  of  dignity 
in  the  province,  attended.  +  On  the  second  day 
Agrippa  appeared  in  the  theatre  in  a  garment  mter- 
woven  with  silver.  On  closing  his  address  to  the 
people,  they  saluted  him  as  a  god,  for  which  he 
did  not  rebuke  them,  and  he  was  immediately 
seized  with  violent  internal  pains,  and  died  five  days 
after  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  8.  2). 

This  fuller  account  of  Josephus  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  that  in  the  Acts.  The  stiver  dress 
[jti  iiprfipw  werotfjfjidrrjy  iraacLy,  Josephus ;  iffBrjfra. 
fiafftkucfyr.  Acts) ;  and  the  disease  (ry  r^j  yaorpdt 
dXyiffiari  rhv  ^lop  KaTitrrpeyl/tVy  Josephus ;  ycvbfu- 
w  (fifwXi;jc6/3/wrof  i^yj^v^y^  Acts).  The  owl  (/3oi;- 
/Soiva  iwl  axotflov  TUf6s)  which  on  this  occasion  ap- 

*  Josephus  says,  in  one  passage,  that  Caius  gave 
him  this  tetrarchy  [Antiq.  xviii.  6.  10),  but  after- 
wards, in  two  places,  that  ClaudiiLs  gave  it  to  him 
{Antiq.  xix.  5.  1  ;  Bel/.  Jud.  ii.  1 1.  5).  Caius 
probably  promised  it,  and  Claudius  actually  con- 
ferred it. 

t  Josephus  does  not  mention  those  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  (xii.  20).  Though 
Agrippa  was  'highly  displeased,*  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  rupture  worthy  of  notice  had  taken  place. 


peared  to  Agrippa  as  the  messenger  of  ill  tidings 
(d77cXos  KdiKw^f  Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  8.  2),  though 
on  a  former  one  it  had  appeared  to  him  as  a 
messenger  of  good  news  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviiL 
6.  7),  is  converted  by  Eusebius  (I/.  £.  ii.  ch. 
10),  who  professes  to  quote  Josephus,  into  the 
angel  of  the  Acts  {hrdTa^€¥  aMy  d77e\os  Kupiov, 
Acts  xii.  23.  For  an  explanation  of  the  confusion, 
cf.  Eusebius /.  r. ,  ed.  lleinicben,  Excurs.  iL  vol. 
iiL  p.  556;  Alford.  in.  life.) 

8.  Herod  Agrippa  II.  (*A7piTxaf,  Acts ;  Jo- 
sephus) was  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  1.  and 
Cypros  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  ii.  6).  At  the  time  of  his 
father^s  death  (a.  d.  44)  he  was  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  the  emperor  Claudius,  thinking  him 
too  young  to  govern  the  kingdom,  sent  Cuspius 
Fadus  as  procurator,  and  thus  made  it  again  a 
Roman  province  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  9.  2 ;  Tac. 
Hist.  V.  9).  After  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod  in 
A.D.  48,  Claudius  bestowed  upon  him  the  small 
kingdom  of  Chalds  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xx.  5.  2  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  12.  i),  and  four  years  after  took  it  away 
from  him,  giving  him  instead  the  tetrarchies  of 
Philip  and  Lvsanias  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  7.  1  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  12.  o)  with  the  title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13 ; 
xxvi.  2,  7).  In  A.D.  55  Nero  gave  him  the  cities 
of  Tiberias  and  Tarichese  in  Galilee,  and  Julias,  a 
city  of  Penea,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xx.  8.  4 ;  cf.  Bell.  Jud.  it  13.  2). 

Agrippa  II.  exhibited  the  Herodian  partiality 
for  building.  He  much  enlarged  the  city  of 
Caesarea  Philippi,  and  in  honour  of  Nero  called  it 
Neronias.  He  also  supplied  laige  sums  of  money 
towards  beautifying  Jerusalem  and  Berytus,  trans- 
ferring almost  everything  that  was  ornamental  from 
his  own  kingdom  to  this  latter  place.  These  acts 
rendered  him  most  unpopular  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx. 
9.  4).  In  A. D.  60  king  Agrippa  and  Berenice  his 
sister  [Berenice],  concerning  the  nature  of  whose 
equivocal  intercourse  with  each  other  there  had 
been  much  grave  conversation,  and  who  in  con- 
sequence persuaded  Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia,  to 
marry  her  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  7.  3),  came  to 
Caesarea  (Acts  xxv.  13).  It  was  before  him  and 
his  sister  that  the  Apostle  Paul  made  his  defence, 
and  almost  *  persuaded  him  to  be  a  Christian.' 

The  famous  speech  which  Agrippa  made  to  the 
Jews,  to  dissuade  them  from  waging  war  with  the 
Romans,  is  recorded  by  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
16.  4).  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  sided 
with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  by  a  slmg- 
stone  at  the  siege  of  Gamala  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv. 
I.  3).  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  he  retired  with 
his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  and  there  died  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan  (A.D.  100).  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Josephus,  who  gives  two  of  his  letters  [Life,  sec 
65),  and  he  was  the  last  Jewish  prince  of  the  He- 
rodian line. 

As  regards  his  coins,  Eckhel  gives  two  with  the 
head  of  Nero,  one  with  the  l^end  EIII  BA2IAB 
ArPinilA  NEPIiNIB,  confirming  the  account  of 
Josephus  as  r^^irds  the  city  of  Cxsarea  Philippi, 
and  the  other  bearing  the  pnenomen  of  Marcus^ 
which  he  may  have  received  on  account  of  his 
family  being  indebted  to  the  triumvir  Antony,  or 
else,  as  Eckhel  thinks,  more  likely  from  Marcus 
Agrippa  (Eckhel,  Doet.  Num.  Vet.^  vol.  iil  pp. 
493,  494  ;  cf.  Akerman,  Num.  Chron.^  vol  ix.  p. 
42).  There  are  other  coins  with  the  heads  of  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  and  Domitian.     Most  of  his  coins 
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bear  the  title  of  *  king  Agrippa,'  by  which  he  is 
known  in  the  Acts.     An  account  of  the  comage 
of  the  Herodian  fiimily  will  be  found  in  the  aitide 
Money. 
9.  Berenice.    [Berenice.] 

la  DrUSILUL      pRUSILLA.]— F.  W.  M. 

HERODIANS,  a  class  of  Jews  that  existed  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  of  a  politic  or 
religious  description  it  is  not  easy,  for  want  of 
materials,  to  determine.  The  passages  of  the  N. 
T.  which  refer  to  them  are  the  following,  Matt 
xxii.  16  ;  Mark  iil  6 ;  xii.  13  ;  Luke  xx.  ^a  The 
particulars  are  these  : — ^The  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties of  Judsea  having  failed  to  entrap  Jesus  by 
demandmg  the  authority  by  which  he  aid  his  won- 
derful works,  especially  as  seen  in  his  expurgation 
of  the  temple  ;  and  bemg  incensed  in  consequence 
of  the  parable  spoken  against  them,  namely,  'A 
certain  man  planted  a  vineyard,'  etc.,  held  a  coun- 
cil against  him,  and  associating  with  themselves 
the  Herodians,  sent  an  embassy  to  our  Lord  with 
the  express  but  covert  design  of  ensnaring  him  in 
his  speech,  that  thus  they  might  compass  his 
destruction.  The  question  thev  put  to  him  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult — *  Is  it  lawful  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  Caesar  T'  The  way  in  which  Jesus  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  difficulty  and  discomfited 
his  enemies  is  well  known. 

Do  these  circumstances  afford  any  light  as  to 
what  was  the  precise  character  of  the  Herodians  T 
Whatever  decision  on  this  point  may  be  arrived  at, 
the  general  import  of  the  transaction  is  very  clear, 
and  of  a  character  highly  honourable  to  Jesus. 
That  his  enemies  were  actuated  by  bad  faith,  and 
came  with  false  pretences,  might  also  be  safely 
inferred.  Luke,  however,  makes  an  express  state- 
ment to  this  effisct,  saying  (xx.  18-20),  *they 
sought  to  lay  hands  on  him  ;  and  they  feared  the 
people ;  and  thev  watched  him,  and  sent  forth 
spies  which  should  feign  themselves  just  men,  that 
they  might  take  hold  of  his  words,  that  so  they 
might  ddiver  him  unto  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  governor,'*  The  aim,  then,  Mras  to  embroil  our 
Lord  with  the  Romans.  For  this  purpose  the 
question  put  had  been  cunningly  chosen.  These 
appear  to  have  been  the  several  feelings  whose 
toils  were  around  Jesus — the  hatred  of  the  priests, 
the  favour  of  the  people  towards  himself,  and  their 
aversion  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  their  half 
faith  m  him  as  the  Messiah,  which  would  probably 
be  converted  into  the  vexation  and  rage  of  disap- 
pointment, should  he  approve  the  payment  of 
tribute  to  Rome  ;  another  element  of  difficulty  had 
in  the  actual  case  been  deliberately  provided — the 
presence  of  the  Herodians.  Altogether  the  scene 
was  most  perplexing,  the  trial  most  perilous.  But 
what  additional  difficulty  did  the  Herodians  bring  T 
Herod  Antipas  was  now  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  whicn  was  the  only  inheritance  he  received 
from  his  father  Herod  the  Great  As  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee  he  was  specially  the  ruler  of  Jesus,  whose 
home  was  in  that  province.  The  Herodians,  then, 
may  have  been  subjects  of  Herod,  Galilseans, 
whose  evidence  the  priests  were  wishful  to  procure, 
because  theirs  would  be  the  evidence  of  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  of  special  force  with  Antipas  as 
being  that  of  his  own  immediate  subjects  (Luke 
xxiii,  7). 

Herod*s  relations  with  Rome  were  in  an  unsafe 
condition.     He  was  a  weak  prince,  given  to  ease 


and  luxury,  and  his  wife's  ambition  conspired  with 
bis  own  desires  to  make  him  strive  to  obtain  from 
the  Emperor  Caligula  the  title  of  king.  For  this 
purpose  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  was 
banished  to  Lyons  in  Gaul. 

The  Herodians  may  have  been  favourers  of  his 
pretensions :  if  so,  they  would  be  partial  hearers, 
and  eager  witnesses  against  Jesus  before  the 
Roman  tribunal.  It  would  be  a  great  service  to 
the  Romans  to  be  the  means  of  enabling  them  to 

5:et  rid  of  one  who  aspired  to  be  king  of  the  Jews, 
t  would  equally  gratify  their  own  lord,  should  the 
Herodians  p;ive  effectual  aid  in  putting  a  period  to 
the  mystenous  yet  formidable  claims  of  a  rival 
claimant  of  the  crown. 

We  do  not  see  that  the  two  characters  here 
ascribed  to  the  Herodians  are  incompatible ;  and 
if  they  were  a  Galilaean  political  par^  who  were 
eager  to  procure  from  Rome  the  honour  of  royalty 
for  Herod  (Mark  vi.  14,  the  name  of  king  is 
merely  as  of  courtesy),  they  were  chosen  as  asso- 
ciates by  the  Sanhedrim  with  especial  propriety. 

The  deputation  were  to  '  feign  themselves  just 
men,*  that  is,  men  whose  mapathies  were  entirely 
Jewish,  and,  as  such,  anti-heathen  :  they  were  to 
mtimate  their  dislike  of  paying  tribute,  as  being  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  by  flatter- 
ing Jesus,  as  one  who  lov^  truth,  feared  no  man, 
and  would  say  what  he  thought,  they  meant  to 
inveigle  him  into  a  condemnation  of  the  practice. 
In  order  to  carry  these  base  and  hypocritical 
designs  into  effi^t,  the  Herodians  were  appropri- 
ately associated  with  the  Pharisees ;  for  as  the 
latter  were  the  recognised  conservators  of  Judaism, 
so  the  former  were  friends  of  the  aggrandisement 
of  a  native  as  against  a  foreign  prince. 

Other  hypotheses  may  l^  found  in  Paulus  on 
the  passage  m  Matt ;  in  Wolf,  Cura  Phil,  i.  311, 
sq,  ;  see  also  J.  Steuch,  Diss,  de  Herod,,  Lund. 
1 70(5 ;  J.  Floder,  Diss,  de  Herod,,  UpsaL  1764.— 
J.  R.  B. 

HERODIAS.    [Herodian  Family.] 
HERON.    [Anapha-] 

HESHBON  (finc^n;  Sept  >E<r€/Si5i';  Euscb. 

'E0-<re^i&y)  ;  a  town  in  the  southern  district  of  the 
Hebrew  territory  beyond  the  Jordan,  parallel 
with,  and  twenty-one  miles  east  of,  the  point 
where  the  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sea,  and  nearly 
midway  between  the  rivers  Jabbok  and  AmoiL 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Moabites  ;  but  when 
the  Israelites  arrived  from  Egypt,  it  was  found  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  Amorites,  whose  king, 
Sihon,  is  styled  both  king  of  the  Amorites  and 
king  of  Heshbon,  and  is  expressly  said  to  have 
'reigned  in  Heshbon'  (Josh.  iiL  10 ;  comp.  Num. 
xxi.  26;  Deut.  ii.  9).  It  was  taken  by  Moses 
(Num.  XXL  23-26),  and  eventually  became  a  Levi- 
tical  city  (Jo^  xxi.  39 ;  I  Chron.  vL  81)  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxiL  37  ;  Josh.  xiii.  17) ; 
but  being  on  the  confines  of  Gad,  is  sometimes 
assigned  to  the  latter  tril>e  (Josh.  xxL  39  ;  i  Chron. 
vl  81).  After  the  ten  tribes  were  sent  into  exile, 
Heshbon  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Moabites, 
and  hence  is  mentioned  by  the  prophets  in  their 
declarations  against  Moab  (Is.  xv.  4 ;  Jer.  xlvlti 
2.  34f  45).  Under  King  Alexander  Jannaeus  we 
find  it  again  reckoned  as  a  Jewish  city  (Joseph. 
Antiq,  xiil  15.  4).  In  the  time  of  Eusebms  and 
Jerome  it  was  still  a  place  of  some  consequence 
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under  the  luime  of  Esbus  (*E<r/3ot^t) ;  but  at  the 
present  day  it  is  known  by  its  ancient  name  of 
Heshbon,  in  the  slightly  modified  fonn  of  Hesban. 
The  ruins  of  a  considerable  town  still  exist,  cover- 
ing the  sides  of  an  insulated  hill,  but  not  a  single 
edifice  is  left  entire.  The  view  from  the  summit  is 
very  extensive,  embracing  the  ruins  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  cities,  the  names  of  some  of  which  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. There  are  reservoirs  connected  with  this 
and  the  other  received  towns  of  this  r^on.  These 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  pools  of  Heshbon 
mentioned  by  Solomon  (Cant  vIl  4) ;  but,  say  Irby 
and.  Mangles,  '  The  ruins  are  uninteresting,  and 
the  only  pool  we  saw  was  too  insignificant  to  be 
one  of  those  mentioned  in  Scripture.'  In  two  of 
the  cisterns  among  the  ruins  they  found  about 
three  dozen  of  human  skulls  and  bones,  which 
they  Justly  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  Gen. 
xxxvu.  20  ( Travels^  p.  472  ;  see  also  Burckhardt, 
Geoige  Robinson,  Lord  Lindsay,  etc.) — J.  K. 

HESHMON  (l^W'n),  a  town  on  the  southern 

boundary  of  Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  27).  It  has  not 
been  identified.  To  the  suggestion  that  it  is  the 
same  with  the  Azmon  mentioned  Num.  xxxiv.  4 
(Smith,  Diet.  oftheBibUy  s.  v.),  it  may  be  objected 
that  not  only  does  this  change  the  initiatory  guttu- 
ral, but  it  supposes  a  repetition  of  a  name  already 
mentioned  in  the  boundary  line  (see  ver.  4),  and 
probably  more  to  the  west — t 

HETH,  prop.  Cheth  \J\T\\  Sept  X^),  the 
father  of  the  Hittites.     [Ham  ;  Hittites.] 

HETHLON  (Ann;  \\i\g.  Hethahn,  The  name 

is  wanting  in  the  Sept )  *  The  way  of  Hethlon*  is 
twice  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  when  describing  the 
northern  border  of  the  land  of  Israel.  In  one  pas- 
sage it  is  spoken  of  as  '  the  way  of  Hethlon,  as 
men  go  to  Zedad*  (xlvil  15) ;  in  the  other,  *  the 
way  of  Hethlon,  as  one  goeth  to  Hamath*  (xlviii. 
i).  This  *  way*  was  manifestly  some  noted  road, 
or  pass,  leading  from  the  sea-coast  on  the  west  to 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  in  which  Zedad  was 
situated  [Zedad].  A  comparison  of  these  passages 
with  Num.  xxxiv.  8  warrants  us  in  concluding  that 
•  the  way  of  Hethlon'  was  identical  with  *  the  en- 
trance of  Hamath.'  It  was  thus  the  name  of  the 
great  opening  between  the  northern  extremity  of 
Lebanon  and  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains.  This 
pass  forms  the  only  *  entrance'  to  the  plain  of  Ham- 
ath from  the  western  coast  (Porter,  Damascus^  iL 
356 ;  Robinson,  Bib,  Res.  iil  568).  Winer  calls 
Hethlon  a  city  (Stadt),  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this 
{R.  W:,s.  V.  ffahlon).--].  L.  P. 

HEYDENREICH,  August.  Ludwig  Chris- 
tian, a  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Wies- 
baden, 2Sth  July  1773.  In  1795  he  was  rector 
and  preacher  in  Usingen ;  in  1797  rector  and 
preacner  in  Wiesbaden;  in  i8co  Stadtpfarrer  in 
Usingen  ;  in  1809  second  Stadtpfarrer  in  Wies- 
baden ;  in  1 81 3  inspector  at  Dotzheim ;  in  18 18 
Kirchenrath,  professor  and  preacher  in  Herbom. 
Subsequently  he  became  evangelical  rural  bishop 
in  Wiesbaden.  He  died  in  1856  (?).  Most  of 
his  works  are  homileticand  practical  The  exege- 
tical  are — Commtntar  in  i  Pauli  ad  Corinth,  epis- 
tolanty  1825,  1828,  2  parts;  Die  Pastoralbriefe 
eridutert,  1827,  1828,  2  parts  ;  U^er  die  Unzulds- 


sigkeit  der  mythisch.  Auffassung  des  histor.  im 
N.  T.  und  im  Christenthume,  183 1 -1833,  2  divi- 
sions. Heydenreich  was  a  dull,  flat  writer,  who 
contributed  nothing  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
N.  T.  He  had  little  talent  and  moderate  learning. 
His  time  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  a  preacher 
or  pastor  rather  than  a  scholar.  — S.  D. 

HEZEKIAH  ('Strength  of  the  Lord,'  ^n>prn 

and  n^Wn,  and  in  both  forms  with  initial  \  LXX. 

'£^ejc<as),  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz,  reigned 
twenty-nine  years  in  Jerusalem.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  numbers,  according  to  which 
he  was  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  death  of  Ahaz, 
whose  reign  of  sixteen  years  began  when  he  was 
twenty  years  old ;  for  so  Hezekiah  would  have 
been  bom  only  eleven  years  after  his  father.''  The 
error  cannot  lie  in  the  number  sixteen,  which  is 
attested  by  the  synchronisms;  but  the  difficulty 
would  be  solved  by  supposing  either  Ahaz  twenty- 
five,  or  Hezekiah  twenty  years  old  at  accession. 
And  as  the  LXX.,  followed  by  the  Peshito,  Arabic, 
and  some  copies  of  the  Hebrew,  does  in  fact  read 
*  twenty-five'  for  the  •twenty'  of  the  received  text  m 
2  Chron.  xxviiL  i,  the  former  is  the  solution  usually 
adopted.  The  history  of  the  reign  is  contained  in 
2  Kings  xviii.-xx..  Is.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  and  2  Chron. 
xxix.  -xxxil ,  illustrated  by  contemporary  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  and  Micah.  Hezekiah  is  represented  as 
a  great  and  good  king  (2  Kings  xviiL  5,  6),  who  set 
himself,  immediately  on  his  accession,  to  abolish 
idolatiy,  and  restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The 
history  of  this  Reformation,  of  which  2  Kings  xviii. 
4  ff.  gives  only  a  concise  summary,  is  copiously  re- 
lated, from  the  Levitical  point  of  view,  in  2  Chron. 
xxix.  ff.  It  commenced  with  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  *in  the  first  month'  of  Hezekijm's  first 
year,  1.  e. ,  in  the  month  Nisan  next  after  his  acces- 
sion, and  was  followed  in  the  next  month  (because 
at  the  regular  season  neither  Levites  nor  Temple 
were  in  a  due  state  of  preparation)  by  a  great  Pass- 
over, extended  to  fourteen  days,  to  which  not  only 
all  Judah  was  summoned,  but  also  the  *  remnant' 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  some  of  whom  accepted  the 
invitation.  Some  writers  (as  Jahn,  Keil,  and  Cas- 
pari)  contend  that  this  passover  must  have  been 
subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Samaria,  alleging  that  the 
mention  of  the  *  remnant'  (2  Chron.  xxx.  6)  is  un- 
suitable to  an  earlier  period,  and  that,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria  still  subsisted,  Hezekiah's 
messengers  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  pass 
through  the  land,  much  less  would  the  destmction 
of  the  high-places  in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  have 
been  permitted  (xxxi.  I).  But  the  intention  of  the 
chromder  at  least  is  plain  enough  :  the  connection 
of  xxix.  17,  *the  first  month,'  with  xxx.  2,  'the 
second  month,'  admits  of  but  one  construction — 
that  both  are  meant  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
year,  the  first  of  the  reign.  Accordingly,  Thenius, 
in  the  kgf.  exeg.  Ildb.  2  Kings,  p.  379,  urges  this 
as  an  argument  against  the  historic^  character  of 
the  whole  narrative  of  this  passover,  which,  he 
thinks,  *  rendered  antecedently  improbable  bv  the 
silence  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  is  pernaps  completely 
refuted  by  2  Kings  xxiii.  22.  The  author  of  the 
story,  wishing  to  place  in  the  strongest  light  Heze- 
kiah's zeal  for  religion,  represents  him^  not  Josiah, 
as  the  restorer  of  the  Passover  after  long  desuetude, 
and  this  in  the  very  beginoing  of  his  reign,  without, 
perhaps,  caring  to  reflect  that  the  final  deportation 
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of  the  Ten  Tribes,  implied  in  xxx.  6,  had  not  then 
taken  place.'  But  2  Kings  xxiiL  22,  takep  in 
connection,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  preceding 
verse,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  account  in 
the  Chronicles.  It  says:  *  Surely  J«ri4  a  Passover* — 
one  kept  in  all  respects  '  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant' — *  was  not  holden  from  the  time 
of  the  Judges,*  etc  :  whereas  Hezekiah's  Passover, 
though  kept  with  even  greater  joy  and  fervour  than 
Josiim's,  was  held  neither  at  the  appointed  season, 
nor  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  by  'the  remnant'  the 
chronicler  understood  those  who  were  left  by  Shal- 
maneser.  Rather,  his  view  is,  that  the  people  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  untaught  by  the  judgments  brought 
upon  them  by  former  reverses  and  partial  deporta- 
tions (under  Tiglath-Pileser),  in  respect  of  which 
they  might  well  be  called  a  *  remnant*  (comp.  the 
very  similar  terms  in  which  even  Judah  is  spoken 
of,  xxix.  8,  9),  and  scomfidly  rejecting  the  last  call 
to  repentance,  brought  upon  themselves  tlieir  final 
judgment  and  complete  overthrow  (Bertheau,  kgf. 
exeg.  Hdb.  2  Chron.  p.  395  ff.)  Those,  however, 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  who  had  taken  part  in  the  so- 
lemnity were  thereby  (such  is  evidently  the  chro- 
nicler's view  of  the  matter,  xxxi.  i)  inspired  with  a 
zeal  for  the  true  religion  which  enabled  them,  on 
their  return  home,  in  de6ance  of  all  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  scomers  or  of  Hoshea,  to  effect  a 
destruction  of  the  high-places  and  altars  in  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  as  complete  as  was  effected  in  Jeru- 
salem before,  and  in  Judah  after  the  Passover.  The 
notice  of  the  reformation  in  2  Kings  xviil,  brief 
as  it  is,  and  confined  to  Hezekiah's  destruction  of 
the  bamoihj  images,  and  asheroA  in  his  own  king- 
dom, specifies  one  notable  act  unmentioned  by  the 
chronicler — his  breaking  in  pieces  '  the  brazen  ser- 
pent which  Moses  had  maae,  for  unto  those  days 
the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it,  and 
(men)  called  it  (it  was  known  as)  Nehushtan,'  the 
Brazen  (god).  So  the  passage  must  be  understood. 
See  Ew^d,  Ausf.  Lehrb.  sec  163,  Gesch,  iii.  328. 

That  this  prudent  and  pious  king  was  not  defi- 
cient in  miUtaiy  qualities,  is  shewn  by  his  suc- 
cesses against  the  Philistines,  seemingly  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  after  the  overthrow  of 
Sennacnerib,  2  Kings  xviil  8,  and  by  the  efficient 
measures  taken  by  him  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem 
against  the  Assyrians.  But  he  assiduously  culti- 
vated the  arts  of  peace,  and  by  wise  management 
of  finance,  and  the  attention  which,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  David  and  Uzziah,  he  paid  to  agriculture 
ana  the  increase  of  flocks  and  herds,  he  became 
possessed,  even  in  troubled  times,  of  an  ample  ex- 
chequer and  treasures  of  wealth  (2  Chron.  xxxil 
27-29;  2  Kings  XX.  13  ;  Is.  xxxix.  2).  Himself  a 
sacred  poet,  and  probably  the  author  of  other  psalms 
besides  that  in  Is.  xxxviii.,  he  seems  to  have  col- 
lected the  psalms  of  David  and  Asaph  for  the 
Temple-worship,  and  certainly  employed  compe- 
tent scribes  to  complete  the  collection  of  Solomon's 
Proverbs  (Prov.  xxv.  i).  He  appears  also  to  have 
taken  order  for  the  preservation  of  genealogical 
records.  A  critical  examination  of  the  principal 
documents  relating  to  the  Levitical  families  in  i 
Chron.  has  satisfied  the  present  writer  that  the 
originals  terminated  in  the  reign  of  Jiezekiah  {Re- 
z'iew  of  Lepsius  on  Bible  Chronology^  in  Arnold's 
Theological  Critic^  I  59  ff*) 

At  what  time  it  was  that  Hezekiah  'rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  ser\'ed  him  not,' 


we  do  not  learn  from  the  direct  history :  in  the  brief 
summary,  2  Kings  xviii.  7,  8  (for  such  it  clearly  is), 
of  the  successes  with  which  the  Lord  prospered 
him,  that  particular  statement  only  introduces  what 
is  more  fully  detailed  in  the  sequel,  xviii  13- 
xix.  37.  That  it  precedes  the  notice  of  the  over- 
throw of  Samaria,  ver.  9,  ft,  does  not  warrant  the 
inference  that  the  assertion  of  independence  be- 
longs to  the  earliest  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  (see 
Winer,  Real  JV,  B,  I  497,  n.  2).  Ewald,  how- 
ever, thinks  otherwise:  in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence,  making  history,  as  his  manner  is,  out  of 
his  own  peremptory  interpretation  of  certain  pas- 
sages of  Isaiah  (c  L  and  xxii.  1-14),  he  informs  us 
that  Hezekiah,  holding  his  kingdom  absolved  by 
the  death  of  Ahaz  from  the  obligations  contracted 
with  Tiglath-Pileser,  prepared  himself  finom  the 
first  to  resist  the  demands  of  Assyria,  and  put 
Jerusalem  in  a  state  of  defence.  (It  matters  not 
to  Ewald  that  the  measures  noted  in  2  Kings  xx. 
20,  2  Chron.  xxxiL  3-5,  30,  are,  in  the  latter  pas- 
sage, expressly  assigned  to  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib's advance  upon  Jerusalem.)  '  From  Shal- 
maneser*s  hosts  at  that  time  sts^oned  in  Phoenicia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judah, 
forces  were  detached  which  laid  waste  the  land  in 
all  directions:  an  army  sent  against  them  from 
Jerusalem,  seized  with  panic  at  the  sight  of  the 
unwonted  enemv,  took  to  flight,  and,  Jerusalem 
now  lying  helplessly  exposed,  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  all  haste,  upon  the  stipulation  of  a  yearly 
tribute,  and  the  ignominious  deliverance  was  cele- 
brated with  feastings  in  Jerusalem'  {Gesch.  des  V, 
J,  iii.  p.  330^  ff. ) :  all  of  which  rests  upon  the  sup- 
position that  Ewald's  interpretation  of  Is.  l  22  is 
the  only  possible  one :  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  on 
record  as  history. 

As  gathered^t^iTf  the  Scriptures  only,  the  course  of 
events  appears  to  have  been  as  follows  :  Ahaz  had 
placed  his  kingdom  as  tributary  under  the  protection 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Kings  xvi  7).  It  would  seem 
from  Is.  X.  27,  and  xxviii.  22,  that  in  the  time  of  Shal- 
maneser,  to  which  the  latter  passage  certainly,  and 
the  former  probably,  belongs,  Judah  was  still  un- 
der the  yoke  of  this  dependence.  The  fact  that 
Sargon  (whether  or  not  the  same  with  the  Shal- 
maneser  of  the  history)  in  his  expedition  against 
Egypt  left  Judah  untouched  (Is.  xx.),  implies  that 
Judah  had  not  yet  asserted  its  independence.  A 
powerful  party,  indeed,  was  scheming  for  revolt 
from  Assyria  and  a  league  with  Egypt ;  but  there 
appears  no  reason  to  believe  that  Hezekiah  all 
along  favoured  a  policy  which  Isaiah  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  last,  strenuously  condemned. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  accession  of  Sennacherib 
that  Hezekiah  refused  the  tribute,  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  nobles  made  a  league  with  Egypt  by 
ambassadors  sent  to  Zoan  (Tanis)  Is.  xxx.,  xxxi  ; 
comp.  xxxvL  6-9.*    Hereupon,  'in  the  fourteenth 

*  Some,  indeed  (as  Ewald  and  Caspari),  place  Is. 
xxix.-xxxii.  before  the  fall  of  Samaria,  to  which 
time  ch.  xxviii.  must  unquestionably  be  assigned. 
Possibly  ch.  xxix.  may  belong  to  the  same  time, 
and  ver.  1$  may  refer  to  plottings  for  a  league  with 
Egypt  already  carrying  on  in  secret  Knobel,  kgj^ 
exeg,  Hdb.  pp.  215,  223,  decides  too  peremptorily 
that  such  musthe  the  reference,  and  consequently  that 
ch.  xxix.  falls  only  a  little  earlier  than  the' following 
chapters,  where  the  league  is  openly  denounced, 
viz.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Seimacherib. 
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year  of  Hezekiah,  Sennacherib  came  up  against 
all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  tiiem' 
(2  Kings  xviiL  13  ;  Is.  xxxvL  i) ;  and  Hezekiah  by 
an  embassy  sent  to  Lachish,  made  humble  sub- 
mission, and  bought  the  king's  forbearance  by  a 
tribute  of  3C»  talents  of  silver,  and  30  talents  of 
gold  (2  Kings  xviii.  14-16 :  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
Is.  xxxvL  and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  this  submission).  To  this  conjuncture  Is. 
xxiL  I -14  may  be  most  suitably  referred,  as  pro- 
phecy (not  with  Eichhom,  Ewald,  Maurer,  as  his- 
tory, to  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  in  the  early  years 
of  HezekiaJi).  The  untimely  and  shameful  rejoic- 
ing there  condemned  was,  however,  turned  into 
renewed  dismay  when  Sennacherib,  alleging  the 
Egyptian  alliance  as  the  provocation,  sent  his 
Tartan,  or  chief  of  the  body-guard,  with  two  other 
high  officials,  the  Rab-saris  and  the  Kab-shakeh, 
with  a  powerful  force  from  Lachish  against  Jeru- 
salem (2  Kings  xviii.  17 ;  Is.  zxxvl  2  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiL  9).  What  length  of  time  elapsed  between 
the  acceptance  of  the  submission  and  the  hostile 
advance  from  Lachish,  the  history  does  not  inform 
us ;  only  it  is  clear  that  in  the  view  of  the  writer  of 
the  narrative  in  2  Kings  xviii.,  and  especially  of 
him  by  whom  it  was  transferred  to  the  volume  of 
Isaiah  s  prophecies,  the  two  are  separated  by  no 
great  intervau,  and  both  are  referred  to  Hezekiah's 
fourteenth  year.  According  to  the  chronicler, 
ibid,  2,  C,  it  was  after  the  attack  upon  *  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,'  and  in  the  prospect  of  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem,*  that  Hezekiah  took  measures  for 
its  defence,  and  especially  for  at  once  cutting  off 
from  a  besieging  armv  the  principal  run  of  water 
without  the  walls  (*the  upper  water-course  of 
Gihon,'  on  the  north-west  side),  and  bringing  it 
within  the  walls  for  the  supply  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  Jerusalem  :  a  work  for  which  his  memory 
was  honoured  in  Uter  times  (2  Chron.  xxxiL  3,  ff., 
30;  comp.  2  Kings  XX.  20;  and  Ecclus  xlviii.  I7).*f 
Whether  the  reservoir  traditionally  called  *the 
Pool  of  Hezekiah'  was  the  work  of  this  king,  is 
disputed  by  Ritter,  Erdkunde  xvi.  371,  ff.  ;  but 
Robinson's  latest  investigations,  p.  112,  comp. 
Bartlett,  Walks  about  Jerusalem^  p.  82,  ff.,  leave 
little  doubt  that  it  was  (Thenius,  ».  j.,  p.  409). 

The  assault,  however,  did  not  take  place,  and 
Sennacherib's  officers  drew  off  their  force  to  join 
him  at  Libnah,  another  fortified  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah.  Alarmed  by  tidings  of  the  ad- 
vance  of  Tirhaka,  '  king  of  Ethiopia,'  Sennacherib 
dispatched  a  letter  to  Hezekiah  (whether  from 
Libnah  or  what  other  place  is  not  said),  imperi- 
ously UTging  him  to  abandon  all  further  resistance. 
The  miraculous  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
which  is  represented  as  following  immediately, 
may  have  been  brought  about  by  a  pestilence  (Xot- 
IimA\  p6co9,  Josephus),  if  *  the  angel  of  the  Lord' 
has  the  same  reference  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15,  16. 
It  is  not  said  where  it  occurred :  the  prophecies 
concerning  it.  Is.  x.-xxxviL,  seem  to  denote  the 
netghbouniood  of  Jerusalem,  as  would  Ps.  Ixxvi,  if 
it  was  written  at  tluit  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
narrative  would  surely  have  been  fuller,  had  the 

*  Is.  xxxiii.  belongs  to  this  time,  and  perhaps  to 
the  period  of  suspense  before  the  submission  was 
accepted. 

+  The  defensive  works  of  Hezekiah  seem  to  be 
intended  in  Is.  xxii.  9*1 1>  and  perhaps  in  Ps.  xIviiL 
12,  13. 


overthrow,  with  its  attendant  opportunities  of  be- 
holding the  bodies  of  their  dreaded  enemies  and  of 
gathering  great  spoil,  befallen  nearjerusalem,  or 
even  within  the  limits  of  Judah.  That  version  of 
the  story  which  reached  Herodotus  (ii  140) — for  few 
will  hold  with  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  336)  that  the  story  is 
not  substantially  the  same — indicates  the  frontier 
of  Egypt  near  Pelusium  as  the  scene  of  the  disas- 
ter. The  Ass3man  army  would  probably  break  up 
from  Libnah  on  the  tidings  of  Tirhaka's  approach, 
and  advance  to  meet  him.  In  ascribing  it  to  a 
vast  swarm  of  field-mice,  which,  devouring  the 
quivers  and  bow-strings  of  the  Egyptians,  com- 
pelled them  to  flee  in  the  morning,  Herodotus  may 
nave  misinterpreted  the  symboliod  language  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  which  the  mouse  denotes  annihila- 
tion(d^aM^^t,  HorapolL  I  50):  though,  as  Knobel 
(«.  X.  p.  280)  has  shewn  by  apposite  instances,  an 
army  of  mice  is  capable  of  committing  such  ravages 
and  also  of  leaving  pestilence  behind  it  That  the 
destruction  was  effected  in  the  course  of  one  night, 
is  clearly  expressed  in  2  Kings  xix.  35,  where 
'  that  night'  is  plainly  that  which  followed  after  the 
delivery  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  and  is  evidently  im- 
plied alike  in  Is.  xxxvi.  36  (*  when  men  arose  early 
m  the  morning'),  and  in  the  story  of  Herodotus. 

'  In  those  (kys  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death.' 
So  begins,  in  all  the  accounts,  and  immediately 
af^er  the  discomfiture  of  Sennacherib,  the  narrative 
of  Hezekiah's  sickness  and  miraculous  recovery  (2 
Kings  XX.  I  ;  2  Chron.  xxxil  24;  Is.  xxxviii.  i).  The 
time  is  defined,  by  the  promise  of  fifteen  years  to  be 
added  to  the  life  of  Hezekiah,  to  the  fourteenth  year 
complete,  or  fifteenth  current,  of  his  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  But  it  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Hezekiah  that  Sennacherib  took  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  thereafter  threatened  Jeru- 
salem and  came  to  his  overthrow.  The  two  notes  of 
time,  the  express  and  the  implied,  fully  accord,  and 
place  beyond  question  at  least  the  view  of  the  writer 
or  last  redactor  in  2  Kings  xviii.,  xix.  ;  Is.  xxxvi., 
xxxvii.,  that  the  Assyrian  invasion  began  before 
Hezekiah's  illness,*  and  lies  in  the  middle  of  his 
reign.  In  the  received  chronology,  as  the  first 
year  of  Hezekiah  precedes  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim 
=  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (a  £,  604  B.c.  in  the 
Canon,  606  B.C.  in  the  Hebrew  reckoning)  by  29, 
55»  2>  3^1  3  =  120  years,  the  epoch  of  the  reign 
is  724  or  720  B.C.,  and  its  14th  year  711  or  713 
B.C  But  it  is  contended  that  so  early  a  year  is 
irreconcilable  with  definite  and  unquestionable  data 
of  contemporary  history,  Egyptian,  Ass3rrian,  and 
Babylonian,  llie  grounds  on  which  that  conclu- 
sion rests  have  been  briefly  indicated  in  the  article 
Chronology,  sec  12,  ff.  :  a  fuller  consideration  of 
the  facts  and  necessities  of  the  case  is  reserved  for 
the  articles  Merodach  -  Baladan  and  Senna- 
cherib. The  present  article  has  confined  itself  to 
the  Biblical  elements  of  the  question. 

•  But  from  the  promise  *  I  will  delix'er  thee  and 
this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria' 
(2  Kings  XX.  6  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  6),  it  appears  that  the 
deliverance  was  not  yet  completed.  Hezekiah  also, 
in  his  Psalm  of  thanksgiving,  acknowledges  only  the 
personal,  not  a  national  deliverance.  "Hiis  circum- 
stance, however,  and  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to 
the  peril  then  impending  over  the  nation,  may  be 
urged  in  favour  of  Dr.  Hincks's  conclusion,  that 
the  Assyrian  invasion  was  long  subsequent  to  Ileze- 
kiah's  illness. 
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Some  writexs  bave  thought  to  find  a  note  of  time 
in  2  Kings  xix.  29,  Is.  sbocvii.  30,  '  Ye  shaJl  eat 
this  year  such  as  groweth  of  itself/  etc,  assumbg 
that  the  passage  is  only  to  be  explained  as  implying 
the  intervention  of  a  sabbath-year,  or  even  of  a 
sabbath-year  followed  by  a  year  of  jubilee.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  Uie  passage  may  be  inter- 
preted in  that  sense  ;  and  it  does  happen  that  ac- 
cording to  that  view  of  the  order  of  sabbatic  and 
jubilean  years  which  is  the  best  attested,  a  sab- 
bath-year would  b^n  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  713 
{Ordo  Saclorum^  sec  272-280),  1.  «.,  on  the  per- 
haps precarious  assumption  that  the  cycle  persisted 
without  interruption.  At  most,  however,  this  no 
more  fixes  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah  to  the  year  713 
B.a,  than  it  does  to  706  or  699  or  any  other  year 
of  the  series.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  any  reference  to  a  sabbath-year.  Suppose 
the  words  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  autumn, 
then,  the  produce  of  the  previous  harvest  (April, 
May)  having  been  destroved  or  carried  off  by  the 
invaders,  there  remained  only  that  which  sprung 
naturally  from  the  dropt  or  trodden-out  seed 
(rTDD),  and  as  the  enemy's  presence  in  the  land 

hindered  the  autumnal  tillage,  there  could  be  no 
regular  harvest  in  the  following  spring  (only  the 
C^nD,  ainbiuiTa),     Hence  there  is  no  neol  to  infer 

with  Thenius  ad  he.  that  the  enemy  must  have  been 
in  the  land  at  least  eighteen  months,  or,  with  Ewald, 
that  Isaiah,  speaking  in  the  autumn,  anticipated  that 
the  invasion  would  last  through  the  following  vear 
{die  Propheten  des  A,  B.  i  301,  and  similarly 
Knobel  «.  j.,  p.  278). 

The  sign  given  to  Hezekiah  in  the  going  back  of 
the  shadow  on  the  'sun-dial  of  Ahaz,'  can  only 
be  interpreted  as  a  miracle  (see  Dial).  The  ex- 
planation proposed  by  J.  von  Gumpach  {Ait.  Test. 
StudUftf  p.  181,  ff.)  is  as  incompatible  with  the 
terms  of  the  narrative  (Is.  xxxviii.  o,  especially  the 
fuller  one,  2  Kings  xx.  8-1 1)  as  it  is  insulting  to  the 
character  of  the  prophet,  who  is  represented  to 
have  managed  the  seeming  return  of  the  shadow 
by  the  trick  of  secretly  turning  the  movable  dial 
from  its  proper  position  to  its  opposite  !  Thenius 
{u,  s.  p.  403,  ff.)  would  naturalise  the  miracle  so  as 
to  obtain  from  it  a  note  of  time.  The  phenomeiion 
was  due,  he  thinks,  to  a  solar  eclipse,  very  small, 
viz.,  the  one  of  26th  September  713  &c.  Here, 
also,  the  prophet  is  taxed  with  a  deceptioii,  to 
be  justifiea  by  his  wish  to  inspire  the  despairing 
king  with  the  confidence  essential  to  his  recovery. 
The  prophet  employed  for  this  purpose  his  astrono- 
mical knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  eclipse  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  of  the  further  fact  that 
'  at  the  beginning  of  an  eclipse  the  shadow  {e.g.^ 
of  a  gnomon)  goes  back,  and  at  its  ending  goes 
forwajid  :*  an  effect,  it  is  true,  so  minute  tluit  the 
difference  amounts  at  most  to  sixty  seconds  of 
time;  but  then,  the  'decrees'  would  ooark  ex- 
tremely small  portions  of  tmie,  possibly  even  1080 
to  the  hour  (like  the  later  Hebrew  CA/aJh'm),  and 
the  so-called  'dial'  was  enormously  large  !  Not 
more  successfiilly,  Mr.  Bosanquet  {TYans.  of  R. 
Asiat.  Soc.  XV.  277)  has  recourse  to  the  same  ex- 
pedient of  an  eclipse  on  I  ith  Jan.  689  B.C. ,  which,  in 
this  writer's  scheme,  lies  in  the  fourteenth  of  Heze- 
kiah (see  the  art  Chronology,  sec.  17).  *  Who- 
ever truly  believes  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Mr. 
Bosanquet  evidently  does,  must  also  be  prepared 
to  beUeve  in  a  miracle,'  is  the  just  comment  made 


by  M.  T.  Niebohr,  Gesch.  Assurs  und  BahdSy  p. 
49.  Mr.  Greswell's  elaborate  attempt  to  prove 
from  ancient  astronomical  records  that  the  oay  of 
this  miracle  was  pretematurally  lengthened  out  to 
thirty-sue  hours  will  scarcely  convince  any  one  but 
himself  {Fasti  Temporis  Catkalici^  etc,  and  '  Re- 
marks' on  the  same  by  the  present  writer,  1852, 

Between  Hezekiah's  recovery  and  the  embassy 
sent  from  Babylon  to  congratulate  him  (Mero- 
dach-Baladan),  the  narrative  implies  no  ereater 
length  of  time  than  would  be  required  for  me  tid- 
ings to  reach  Babylon,  and  the  ambassadors  to 
make  the  ioumey  to  Jerusalem.  The  manner  in 
which  Babylon  it  pointed  to  as  the  instrument  of 
a  future  judgment  shews  plainly  that  in  the  view  of 
the  writer  or  last  redactor  the  Assyrian  crisis  was 
past.  If  in  the  original  record  the  account  of 
Hezekiah's  Ulness  preceded  the  Ass3rTian  invasion, 
this  mention  of  a  Babvlonian  judgment,  and  the 
expression  of  Hezekiah  s  thanknilness  '  there  shall 
be  peace  and  truth  in  my  days,'  could  not  form 
the  sequel  to  that  account.  And  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  assume  that  the  relation  of  what  passed 
between  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah  took  its  present  form 
and  colouring  at  a  later  time  when  the  event  had 
verified  the  prophet's  foreboding  (Ewald,  iil  346), 
we  must  suppose  the  order  of  events  to  b^— i. 
Hezekiah's  ulness  and  recovery  ;  2.  The  Assyrian 
invasion,  and  Sennacherib's  discomfiture ;  3.  The 
embassy  irom  Babylon — ^that  is,  on  that  construc- 
tion of  the  chronology  which  is  said  to  be  rendered 
necessary  by  external  testimonv,  the  Babylonian  king 
sent  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  after  his  recovery  1  On  the  ordinary  con- 
struction a  difiiculty  arises  fipom  the  fact  that  Heze- 
kiah, whose  resources  were  exhausted  by  the  Assy- 
rian tribute,  was  able  only  one  or  two  vears  later 
to  exhibit  treasures  of  wealth  to  these  ambassadors : 
but  this  is  explained  by  the  notice,  2  ChroiL  xxxiL 
23,  of  the  costly  gifts  which  flowed  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding nations  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Assy- 
rians. It  is  peculiar  to  the  chronicler  that  he 
represents  the  embassy  to  have  been  '  sent  to  in- 
quire of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land* 
(xxxii.  31),   meaning  by  the  ilfi^D,    *the  sign' 

('ID,  ver.  24)  g^ven  to  Hezekiah,  which  thb  writer 
must  therefore  have  conceived  to  have  in  some 
way  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chaldean  astro- 
nomers. It  would  be  unwise  to  ur^e  the  unsup- 
ported statement  of  the  chronicler,  eimer  as  imply- 
mg  an  eclipse  (Thenius,  «./.),  or  for  proof  that  the 
preternatural  occurrence  was  noted  elsewhere  than 
at  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  he  put  his  own  construc- 
tion on  a  statement  in  his  sources  purporting  that 
the  ambassadors  were  sent  to  congratulate  Heze- 
kiah on  his  recovery,  and  on  the  miraculous  deli- 
verance afforded  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians. 
After  this  embassy  we  have  only  a  general 
account  of  the  peace  and  prosperi^  in  which 
Hezekiah  closed  his  days.*    in  later  tmies,  he  was 

*  '  He  was  buried  in  the  going  up  (njpp)  to 

• 

the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David,'  2  Chron. 
xxxii  33 :  from  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  succeed- 
ing kings  were  laid  in  sepulchres  of  their  own,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  after  Ahaz,  thirteenth  fn)m 
David,  there  was  no  more  room  left  in  the  ances« 
tral  sepulchre  (Thenius,  u.s.,  p.  410). 
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held  in  honour  as  the  king  who  had  'after  hun 
none  like  him  among  all  the  kin^  of  Judah,  nor 
any  that  were  before  him*  (2  Kings  xviiL  5) ;  in 
Jer.  xxvL  17  the  elders  of  the  land  cite  him  as  an 
example  of  pious  submission  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord  spoken  by  Micah ;  and  the  son  of  Sirach 
closes  his  recital  of  the  kings  with  this  judgment — 
that  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  *  David,  Hezekiah* 
and  Josiah  alone  transgressed  not,  nor  forsook  the 
law  of  the  Most  High*  (Ecclus  xlix.  4).— H.  B. 

HEZEL,  J.  W.  F.,  a  German  Orientalist  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Koenigsberg,  May  16, 
1754.  Having  received  his  first  instruction  from 
his  father,  who  was  a  Protestant  pastor,  he  subse- 

Siuentlv  repaired  to  the  University  of  Jena,  1772. 
n  178(5  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages  at  Giessen ;  and  in  1800  keeper  of  the 
university  library  there.  In  1 801  he  was  called  to 
the  University  of  Dorpat,  where  he  filled  the  chair 
of  Oriental  ht^ture  till  1820,  in  which  year  he 
requested  permission  to  retire,  which  was  granted. 
He  died  February  xst  1829,  at  the  age  of  75.  He- 
zel's  works  are  many,  but  they  are  little  read  at  the 
present  day.  They  are  chiefly  these  : — Ausfuhr- 
liche  HArdische  Sprachlehrey  1777,  8vo;  Anweisung 
sum  Hebrdischen  bei  Emutngeiung  alUs  miindiichgn 
Unterrichts^  1 781,  8vo ;  Nominalformenlehre  der 
Hebrdiickm  Sprache^  1793,  ^^o;  Imtitutio  Philo- 
hgi  Ifebraeif  1793,  ^^o  ;  Palaeographische  Frag- 
mtnU^  1816,  8vo;  GeschichU  der  Hd>rdischm  Lite- 
ralur^  lyjO,  8vo ;  Anweisung  gum  Chaldmschen 
bd  Ermangelung  aJles  miindlkkm  UnterrichU^ 
1787,  8vo ;  Syrische  Sprachlehre,  1788,  8vo  ;  Ara- 
bische  Grammatik  nebst  einer  kurun  Arabischen 
Chrestomathie^  iTjd^  8vo  ;  Anweisung  tur  Arabis' 
chen  Sprache  bei  Ermangdune  alles  miindlichen 
Unterrichts^  1 784- 1785,  2  voU.  8vo  ;  Die  Bibel 
altes  und  neues  Testament  mit  voUstdndig  erklaeren* 
den  Bemerkungen^  1 780-1 791,  10  vols.  8vo;  Z>/a- 
hgen  sur  Erlduterung  der  Bibei,  1785,  8vo ;  Die 
Bibd  in  ihrer  wakren  Gestalt^  1786,  8vo ;  Neuer 
Versuch  ueber  den  Brief  an  dielfebrder,  1795,  8vo  ; 
Biblisches  Reallexieon^  1783- 1 785,  3  vols.  8vo ; 
Diefreie  Untersuchung  der  Absicht  des  Hohenlieda^ 
^ITJ^  8vo.  He  afterwards  published  a  new  trans- 
lation and  explanation  of  the  Song,  1777,  8vo.  In 
1777  he  also  published  a  small  treatise  on  the  fall, 
the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  Enoch's  trans- 
lation ;  and  in  1780  a  dissertation  on  the  sources 
of  the  early  history  in  the  Pentateuch.  Lehrbuch 
der  Kriiik  des  A,  71  appeared  in  1783,  8vo.— S.  D. 

HEZION  flinn) ;  LXX.  'Aftir ;  Alex.  'Afoi^X  ; 

I  V 

Vule.  Hesian),  the  grandfather  of  the  fiist  of  the 
Benhadads  mentioned  in  Scripture  History.  A 
question  has  long  been  raised  whether  this  name 
(which  occurs  in  i  Kings  xv.  18)  indicates  the  same 
person  as  the  Rezon  of  i  Kings  xi.  23.  Thenius, 
after  Ewald,  sujggests  that  the  successful  adventurer 
who  became  kmg  of  Damascus,  and  was  so  hostile 
a  neighbour  to  Solomon  throughout  his  reign,  was 
really  called  Hetion^  and  that  the  designation  Rezon 
(|^n,  '  prince')  was  either  assumed  by  him,  or  be- 
stowed on  him  by  his  followers  after  he  was  seated 
on  his  new  throne.  There  is  of  course  no  chrono- 
Ic^cal  difficulty  in  this  supposition.  Less  than 
forty  years  intervened  between  the  death  of  Solo< 
mon,  when  Rezon  was  reigning  at  Damascus  (i 
Kings  xi.  25),  and  the  treaty  between  Asa  and 
Benhadad  I.  (i  Kings  xv.  18,  19),  during  which 


interval  there  is  no  violence  to  probability  in  assum- 
ing the  occurrence  of  the  death  of  Rezon  or  Hezion, 
the  accession  and  entire  reign  of  Tabrimon  his  son, 
who  was  unquestionably  king  of  Syria  and  con- 
temporary with  Asa's  father  (i  Kings  xv.  19),  and 
the  succession  of  Tabrimon's  son,  Benhadad  I. 
This  identity  of  Hezion  with  Rezon  is  an  idea  ap- 
parently as  old  as  the  Septuapint  translators ;  for 
they  associated  in  their  version  with  Solomon's 
adversaiy  the  Edomite  Hadad  [or,  as  they  called 
him,  Aaer^  r&y 'A8e/)],  '  Esrom^  the  son  of  Eliadah' 
(see  the  LXX.  of  I  Kings  xL  14)  ;  a  name  which 
closely  resembles  our  Hezion^  though  it  refers  to 
Rezon,  as  the  patronymic  proves  (I  Kings  xL  23). 

The  later  versions,  Peschito  (.o5>OT»  f^tdrtm)^  and 

c 
Arabic  (^tjJUb,  Hedron)^  seem  to  approximate 

also  more  nearly  to  Hezion  than  to  Rezon,  Of  the 
older  commentators,  Junius,  Piscator,  Malvenda, 
and  Menochius  have  been  cited  (see  Poli  Synops, 
in  loc.)  as  maintaining  the  identity.  Kohler  also, 
and  Man^am  (Cbif.  Chron,  p.  346)  and  Dathe, 
have  been  referred  to  by  Keil  as  in  favour  of  the 
same  view.  Keil  himself  is  uncertain.  According 
to  another  opinion,  Hezion  was  not  identical  with 
Rezon,  but  his  successor;  this  is  propounded  by 
Winer  {B,  R.  fV,,  vol.  i.  p.  245,  and  vol  iL  p.  322). 
If  the  account  be  correct  which  is  communicated 
by  Josephus  {Antiq,  vii.  5.  2)  from  the  4th  book 
of  Nicolaus  Damascenus^  to  the  effect  that  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Damascus  who  was  contempo- 
rarv  with  David  was  Hadad  ('A5a8of),  we  have 
in  It  probably  the  dynastic  name  which  Rezon  or 
Hezion  adopted  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  who, 
according  to  the  same  statement,  occupied  the 
throne  of  Syria  for  ten  generations.  According  to 
Macrobius  {Saluma/ia,  i.  23)  Adad  was  the  name 
of  the  supreme  god  of  the  Syrians  [*  Deo  quern 
summum  maximumque  veneratur  Adad  nomen 
dederunt*]  ;  and  as  it  was  a  constant  practice  with 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Babylon  to  assume  names 
which  connected  them  with  their  gods  (cf.  Tabrim- 
mon  of  I  Kings  xv.  18,  the  son  of  our  Hezion, 
whose  name  =  flCT)  +  SOi   *  good  is  Rimmon,* 

another  Syrian  deity,  probably  the  same  with 
Adad;  see  2  Kings  v.  18,  and  Zech.  xiL  ii),  we 
may  not  imreasonably  conjecture  that  Hezion,  who 
in  his  political  relation  odled  himself  Rezon,  or 
*  prince,*  adopted  the  name  Hadad  [or  rather  Ben- 
hadad,  '  Son  of  the  supreme  God']  in  relation  to 
the  religion  of  his  country  and  to  his  own  ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  after 
the  change  of  dynasty  in  Hazael,  thb  title  of  Ben- 
hadad seemed  to  survive  (see  2  Kings  xiiL  3).  If 
this  conjecture  be  true,  the  energetic  marauder  who 
passes  under  the  names  of  Rezon  and  Hezion  in  the 
passages  which  we  quoted  at  the  commencement  of 
this  art.,  was  strong  enough  not  only  to  harass  the 
great  Solomon,  but  to  found  a  dynasty  of  kings 
which  occupied  the  throne  of  Syria  to  the  tenth 
descent,  even  down  to  the  revolution  effected  by 
Hazael,  '  near  two  hundred  years,  according  to  the 
exactest  chronology  of  Josephus'  (Winston  s  note, 
on  Antiq.  viL  5.  2). — P.  H. 

HIDDEKEL  (mn ;  T/7pff  andT(7/)«t'E««€icA; 

vv  • 

Tygris  and   Tigris),  the  third  river  of  Eden,  de- 
scribed in  Gen.  il  14  as  flowing  '  to  the  east  of 
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Asxjrhi'  O^mt  TtOTp),  or  it  may  be  tmuUted 
'bmards  the  nut  of  Assyria.'  Ilis  also  mentioncil 
by  Daniel,  who  saw  one  of  his  wondTOtis  visions  as 
he  stood  *  by  the  side  of  the  great  river,  which  is 
Hiddekcl'  <!.  4).  The  translators  of  the  Septua- 
gint  identily  this  river  with  the  Tigris  ;  and  so  also 
does  Jerome.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  they 
are  correct.  The  name  su^ests  the  identity. 
The  Aiamaean  name  of  the  Tigris  is  ((7^1,  IXgla, 
and  the  Arabic  jIp-J.  The  Hebrew  name  7p^n 
appears  to  be  compounded  of  in,  '  active,'  and 
7p^,  the  common  name.  Digla  was  easily  trans- 
formed by  the  Greeks  into  Tigris  ;  or  perhaps  the 
latter  was  the  Persian  form,  derived  from  the  word 
.    Tigra,  'an  arrow.'     Pliny  says,  'as  soon  as  this 
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river  begins  to  flow,  thon^  with  a  slow  cnirenl,  it 
has  the  name  Diglib.  When  its  course  becomes 
more  rapid  it  assumes  the  name  Tigrii,  given  10  it 
on  account  of  its  swiftness,  that  votA  signifying  'an 
arrow'  in  the  Median  language'  (vi.  2^).  To  the 
same  effect  Stiabo  writes  (xi.  14.  8).  Josephus 
states  that  the  word  '  Tigris,  or  Diglath,  signifies 
whatisawift,withnartt)wness'(^BAir.  L  1.  3),  The 
great  rapidity  of  the  current  appears  to  have  sug- 
gested the  name. 

The  Tigris  is  often  mentioned  by  classic  writers. 
Pliny  gives  the  fullest  description  ;  but  the  notices 
of  Herodotus  (v.  22),  Slrabo  (xL  14),  and  Xeno- 
phon  [Anai.  iv.  I.  3)  supply  some  important  de- 
tails. The  river  has  sevcralsources  amongithe  moun- 
tains of  Arniinla.  Those  of  the  eastern  branch  were 
discovered  by  Layard,  south  of  Lake  Van  (Layard 
Nin.  and  Babylon,  4:0) ;  the  highest  source  of  the 
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western  branch  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
Euphrates.  The  Tigris  flows  at  first  eastward, 
then  gradually  turns  to  the  south-east ;  and  after  a 
tortuous  course  of  more  than  300  miles  through  a 
wild  mountainous  r^on,  it  passes  by  a  sublime 
ranne  into  the  plain  of  Assyria  (Layard,  p.  51). 
It  then  sweeps  past  the  great  mounds  of  Nineveh, 
Rehobott^  Calah,  a:nd  other  primeval  cities — still 
retaining  its  rapidity,  and  frequently  breaking  over 
rocky  bguriers  and  artificial  dams.  At  length, 
near  the  old  town  of  Tekrit,  100  miles  below 
Mosul,  it  enters  the  low  plain  of  Mesopotamia. 
Here  its  waters  were  formerly  drawn  olT  by  canals 
for  irrigation.  The  stream  is  now  sluggish,  and 
the  banks  arc  fringed  with  thick  jungles.  II  flows 
on  through  the  palm  groves  of  Baghdad,  laving  the 
walls  of  the  decaying  city.  It  is  here  only  about 
30  miles  from  the  Euphrates.  The  two  sister 
rivers  run  parallel  for  100  miles  or  more  ;  and  then 
tbe  T^iis  sweeps  round  lo  the  eastward,  through 
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formed 
by  the  junction  is  called  ShSl  ri-Arab.  It  flows  in 
a  south-eastern  course,  through  swamps  and  deso- 
late plains,  to  Busrah  and  the  Persian  GuIfL 

The  Tigris  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  as  high 
up  as  Tekril^nearly  500  miles  \  and  a  channel 
could  easily  be  formed  to  MosuL  But  the  indiHe- 
rence  and  neglect  of  the  Turkish  government  leave 
the  river  useless,  and  (he  magniflcenl  counliy  sur- 
rounding it  a  desert  (I.ayard,  p.  475),  In  addition 
to  the  authors  already  ctt»l,  descriptions  of  the 
Tigris  are  given  in  Rich's  A'xrdiilan  ;  Chesney's 
Euphrala  ExPfdition :  Rawlinson'siJnrvn/iVffiur- 
ckics,  vol  L— J.  L.  P. 

HIEL6K'fT,  GodlwttA;  Sept.  'Axn)X),  a  na- 
tive of  Beth-el,  who  rebuilt  Jeiicho,  above  500 
years  alter  its  destruction  by  the  Israelites,  arkd 
who,  b  so  doing,  incurred  the  effects  of  the  im- 
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precatioD  pionoiuiced  by  Joshua   (t   Kings  i 
34). 

Accursed  the 
Who  shall  ari 
With  the  Itus  of  his  first-born  shrill  he  found  it. 
And  with  (he  luss  of  his  youngest  shall  he  &x  its 
gates  (Josh.  vL  a6).— J.  £  R. 

HIERAPOLIS  (UpdriiKit),  a  city  of  Phrygia, 
not  far  from  Colossx  and  Laodicea,  where  there 
was  a  Christian  church  as  early  as  the  time  of  St. 
Paul  (CoL  iv.  11,  13}.  The. place  is  visible  rrom 
the  theatre  at  Laodicea,  from  which  it  is  live  miles 
distant  northward. 

Smith,  in  his  journey  to  the  Seven  Churches 
(1671),  was  lh«  first  to  describe  the  ancient  sites  in 
this  Dnghbouibood.    lie  was  followed  by  Pococke 
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and   Chandler ;   and  mote  recently  by  Richter, 

CocUcreli,  Hartley,  and  Anindell. 

The  place  now  bears  the  name  of  PaBtimi-JCiil- 
asi  (Cotton-castle),  from  the  white  appearance  at 
the  cliffs  of  the  mountain  on  the  lower  summit,  or 
rather  an  extended  terrace,  on  which  the  ruins  are 
situated.  Il  owed  its  celebKly,  and  probabh  the 
sanctity  indicated  by  its  ancient  name  (Holy  City), 
to  its  very  remarkable  springs  of  mineral  water,  the 
singulai  effects  of  which,  in  the  formation  of  stalac- 
tites and  incrustations  by  its  <Ieposits,  are  shewn 
in  the  accounts  of  Pococke  (a.  pt.  3,  c  13)  and 
Chandler  {Asia  Minor,  c.  68).  loVve  been  accu- 


ing  the  valleys  of  the  Lycus  and  Mjc.inder,  while 
on  the  other  sides  the  town  walls  are  ^lill  observ- 
able; The  magnificent  ruins  clearly  attest  the 
ancient  importance  of  the  place.  The  main  street 
can  still  be  traced  in  its  whole  extent,  and  is  bor- 
dered by  the  remains  of  three  Christian  churches, 
one  of  which  is  upwards  of  300  feet  long.  About 
the  middle  of  this  street,  just  above  the  mineral 
springs,  Pococke,  in  1741,  thought  that  he  dis- 
tinguished some  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
which,  according  lo  Damascius,  quoted  by  Pliotius 
(BiNialh.  p.  1054),  was  in  this  situation.  But  the 
principal  ruins  are  a  theatre  and  gymnasium,  both 
ma  sute  of  uncommon  preseri'ation  ;  the  former  346 
feet  in  diameter,  the  latter  nearly  filling  a  space  of 
400  feet  square,  Strabo  [lot.  ril. )  and  Pliny  {.Hiit. 
Nal.  V.  39)  mention  a  cave  CaUed  the  Plutonium, 


1  Uy  il 
.  if  Mr.  Cockerell  had  not  found  it  near  the 
theatre,  the  position  anciently  asMgned  to  it.  He 
adds,  that  the  experiments  made  in  this  mountain- 
side recess  do  not  seem  very  conclusive,  and  con- 
jectures that  it  may  be  the  same  in  which  Chandler 
distinguished  the  area  of  a  stadium  (Arundell,  Asia 
Minor,  il  310).  The  same  writer  gives,  from  the 
Oritns  Chris/iaiius,  a  list  of  the  bishops  of  Hiera- 
polls  down  lo  the  time  of  the  emperor  Isaac  An- 
gelas. Fuller  accounts  of  the  niins,  etc.,  may  be 
seen  in  the  authors  named  above  (comp.  also  CoL 
Leake's  Geo/p-.  of  Asia  Minor,  pp.  252,  353),— J.  K. 

HIERONYMUS  ^lipiLniua),  a  Syrian  general 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (3  Moccab. 
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HIERONYMUS.    [Jerome.] 
HIGGAION.    [Psalms.] 

HIGH  PLACE.S  and  GROVES,  i.  HM 
Places. — ^The  word  rendered  'high  place'  in  the 
A.  V.  is  ilDSl,   'a  natural  height.*    Upon  such 

heights  in  Palestine  altars  were  raised  and  tem- 
ples built,  the  latter  called  'houses  of  high  places' 

(nioan  ^na,  sing,  noan  n^a).    when  used  in 

T-»T  ■*  TT-  •• 

relation  to  religion,  whether  idolatrous  or  not,  this 
word  may  signify  the  sacred  height  itself,  or  the 
altar  or  temple  upon  it  At  a  kte  period  high 
places  seem  to  have  been  often  slight  artificial  ele- 
vations,  and  thus  the  name  may  have  come  to 
be  applied  to  altars.  It  is  needless  to  shew  the 
motives  which  led  mankind  to  worship  upon  heights, 
or  to  instance  diiTerent  forms  of  this  practice.  Our 
inquiry  must  be  as  to  the  character  of  the  worship 
at  the  high  places  of  Palestine  (i)  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  country ;  (2)  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
and  until  the  Temple  was  built ;  and  (3)  after  the 
building  of  the  Temple. 

I.  This  practice  was  probably  of  great  antiquity 
in  Palestine.  Upon  the  summit  of  lofty  Hermon 
are  the  remains  of^ '  a  small  and  very  ancient  temple,* 
towards  which  faced  a  circle  of  temples  surround- 
ing the  mountain  (Smith's  Diet  of  ike  Bible,  Her- 
mon, i.  p.  790  a) .  That  a  temple  should  have  been 
built  on  a  summit  of  bare  rock  perpetually  covered 
with  snow,  shews  a  strong  religious  motive,  and  the 
position  of  the  temples  around  the  mountain  indi- 
cates a  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  Hermon  itsel£  This 
inference  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  the  treaty  of 
Rameses  II.  with  the  Hittites  of  Syria,  in  which, 
besides  gods  and  goddesses,  the  mountains  and  the 
rivers,  both  of  the  land  of  the  Hittites  and  of  Egypt, 
and  the  winds,  are  mentioned,  in  a  Ikt  of  Hittite  and 
Egyptian  divinities.  The  Egyptian  divinities  are 
spoken  of  from  a  Hittite  point  of  view,  for  the  ex- 
pression, '  the  mountains  and  the  rivers  of  the  land 
of  Egypt*  is  only  half-applicable  to  the  Egyptian 
nature-worship,  which  had,  in  Egypt  at  least,  but 
one  sacred  nver  (Lepsius  Derutmaler^  iii.  146; 
Brugsch,  Geogmphiscke  Inscriften,  ii.  p.  29 ;  De 
Roug^  in  Rev,  Arch,,  nouv.  s«^.,  iv.  p.  372 ;  Hit- 
tites). That  Hermon  was  worehipped  in  connec- 
tion Mrith  Baal  is  probable  from  the  name  Mount 
Baal-Hermon  (Judg.  ill  3),  Baal- Hermon  (i  Chron. 
V.  23)  being  apparently  given  to  it,*  Baal  being,  as 
the  Egyptian  monuments  indicate,  the  chief  god 
of  the  Hittites  [Hittites].  That  there  was  such 
a  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  mountains  and  hills 
seems  evident  from  the  great  number  of  high 
places  of  the  old  inhabitants,  which  is  de&rly 
indicated  in  the  prohibition  of  their  worship  as 
compared  with  the  statement  of  the  disobedience 
of  the  Israelites.  The  command  enjoined  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  idolatrous  places  '  upon  the  high 
mountains,  and  upon  the  huls,  and  under  eveiy 
green  tree'  (Deut  xii.  2) ;  and  it  is  related  that  the 
Israelites  set  up  idolatrous  objects  '  in  every  high 
hill,  and  under  every  green  tree,*  high  places  being 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  this  worship,  and 
as  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  natives  of  Canaan 
(2  Kings  xvil  9-I1).  There  is  no  distinct  mention 
of  the  exact  character  of  any  idolatrous  worship  at 

*  Mr.  Grove  has  shewn  the  probability  of  Mount 
Baal-Hermon  being  the  same  as  Heimon  (Smith's 
Diet  of  the  Bible,  i.  p.  147  h). 
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high  places  in  the  narrative  portions  of  Scripture  re- 
lating to  the  period  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
but  no  doubt  there  is  an  indication  in  the  name 
'  high-places  of  Baal,*  applied  to  one  of  the  heights 
whence  Balaam  saw  IsraeX  and  where  he  sacrificed. 
But  Balaam  here,  as  elsewhere,  had  altars  built  for 
the  sacrifices  (Num.  xxii.  41 ;  xxiiL  i).  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  believingHebrews  before  the 
Law  followed  this  practice.  Those  who  endeavour 
to  discover  it  cite  the  passage  describing  Abraham's 
arrival  at  'a  mountain*  l^tween  Beuel  and  Ai, 
and  there  building  an  altar  (Gen.  xii.  8),  but  this 
is  very  insufficient  The  mountain,  as  the  Hebrew 
term  allows,  must  have  been  a  ^ight  eminence, 
and  it  b  mentioned  in  connection  with  Abraham*s 

f  itching  his  tent,  rather  than  his  building  the  altar, 
t  is  most  unlik^y  that  Abraham  would  have  chosen 
a  place  that  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  heathen ; 
had  he  done  so  in  this  case,  we  should  probably 
have  had  some  additional  evidence  from  another 
instance. 

2.  The  Israelites,  on  occupying  Canaan,  must 
have  found  the  land  covered  with  the  places  of  ido- 
latrous worship.  During  the  troubled  period  of  the 
Judges,  they  were  mainly  confined  to  the  three 
mountainous  tracts  separated  by  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  and  the  Jordaii  valley,  the  territory  of  the 
northern  tribes,  three  of  which  rose  at  the  call  of 
Bamk ;  that  of  which  Judah  and  Ephraim  formed 
the  great  rallying  points ;  and,  beyond  Jordan,  hilly 
Gil«ul.  The  plain  of  Esdiaelon  was  held  by  the 
Canaanites,  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the 
Phosnicians  and  the  Philistines,  the  great  pasture- 
lands  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  mainly  by  wandering 
tribes  of  Abrahamic  descent  Thus  confined  to  the 
hilly  parts  of  the  country,  the  Israehtes  lived  where 
the  associations  of  the  old  idolatry  were  strongest. 
Worship  at  high  places  was  thus  adopted  by  them, 
and  in  their  subsequent  history  we  find  it  practised 
among  them,  both  by  believers,  up  to  a  certain 
period,  and  by  idolators.  It  was,  perhaps,  on  this 
account  that  the  servants  of  Benhadad  counselled 
him  to  fif  ht  Israel  in  the  plain,  arguing :  *  Their 
gods  [are]  gods  of  the  hills ;  therefore  th^  were 
stronger  than  we ;  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in 
the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than 
they'  (I  Kings  xx.  23). 

In  the  Law  it  was  distinctly  commanded  that 
no  sacrifices  should  be  offered  except  at  the  one 
place  of  woiship.  It  is  indeed  said  that  the 
offerings  were  to  be  brought  to  this  place  af^er 
the  people  had  rest  from  their  enemies  (Deut. 
xii  10,  11) ;  but  this  injunction  seems  to  refer 
to  the  rest  after  the  first  conquest,  and  certainly 
does  not  allow  of  the  use  of  other  altars.  That 
this  law  was  clearly  understood  at  the  first  is 
evident  from  the  history  of  the  altar  of  witness 
built  by  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  when  they  de- 
parted to  their  inheritance  (Josh.  xxiL  10-34). 
Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  words  of 
these  tribes — *God  forbid  that  we  should  rebel 
against  the  Lord,  and  turn  this  day  from  following 
the  Lord,  to  build  an  altar  for  burnt  ofierings,  for 
meat  offerings,  or  for  sacrifices,  beside  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  our  God  that  [is]  before  his  tabemade' 
(ver.  29).  There  is  therefore  no  possibility  of  ad- 
mitting the  theory  that  the  prohibition  was  not  to 
come  into  force  until  the  Temple  had  been  built, 
when  it  was  thus  understood  in  the  lifetime  of 
Phinehas. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  custom  of  sacrificing  else- 
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where  than  at  Shiloh  appears  to  have  commenced, 
for  we  read  how,  evidently  in  the  earliest  days  of 
the  occupation  of  Canaan,  the  people  were  reproved 
by  an  angel  at  Bochim,  and  *  sacrificed  there  unto 
the  Lord*  (Judg.  iL  5).  It  is  still  more  remarkable 
to  read  that  Gideon  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and 
afterwards  that  he  was  commanded  to  destroy  the 
altar  of  Baal,  and  build  an  altar  to  the  Lord  (vL 
24,  25,  26).  So,  too,  Manoah  sacrificed  where  the 
angel  appeared  (xiii.  19).  This  worship  seems  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  and  the  difficulty  of  uniting  in  journeys  to 
Shiloh  for  the  great  feasts,  and  it  may  perhaps  have 
been  permitted  as  a  recurrence  to  the  patriarchal 
system.  The  local  idolatrous  worship  adopted 
from  the  heathen  was  carried  on  at  the  same  tune. 
We  hear,  however,  nothing  of  high  places  until  the 
time  of  Samuel,  when  the  sacrificing  and  worship 
in  high  places  seems  to  have  been  usual,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  and  approval  of  the 
priest -judge  (i  Sam.  ix.  12 ;  x.  5,  13).  In  the  time 
of  Sc^omon  this  worship  still  obtained,  for  it  is  said 
of  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  *Only  the  people 
sacrificed  in  bi^  places,  because  tnere  was  no 
house  built  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord,  until  those 
days'  (i  Kings iii.  2).  Solomon  accordingly  'went 
to  Gibeon  to  sacrifice  there ;  for  that  [was]  the  great 
high  place'  (ver.  4).  That  his  sacrificing  was  not 
disapproved  is  evident  from  the  dream  which  God 
there  granted  to  him.  At  this  time  the  Tabernacle 
was  at  Gibeon,  though  David  had  removed  the 
Ark  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  i.  3-6,  comp.  I  Chron. 
xvi  37-40).  The  separation  of  the  Ark  from  the 
Tabernacle^  and  the  pitching  the  latter  at  a  high 
place,  are  very  remarkable  points. 

3.  Alter  the  completion  of  the  Temple  there  must 
have  been  no  excuse  for  worship  at  high  places, 
and  it  was  probably  for  a  time  discontinued.  When 
thev  are  again  mentioned  it  is  in  connection  with 
idolatry.  Solomon  made  a  high  place,  or  high 
places,  for  the  idols  of  Moab  and  Ammon  (i  Kings 
xL  7).  Jeroboam,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from 
going  to  Jerusalem,  established  a  series  of  high 
places.  At  Dan  and  Bethel  he  raised  houses  of 
nich  places,  and  throughout  his  kingdom  (xii. 
26-31 ;  xiil  32).  The  Levites  having  left  their 
cities  in  his  dominions,  and  gone  to  Rehoboam,  the 
king  of  Israel  appears  to  have  made  use  of  Shishak 
to  capture,  those  cities,  and  established  a  spurious 
priesthood  (2  Chron.  xi.  13,  14,  15  ;  I  Kings  xii. 
31  ;  xiiL  33. ;  comp.  Brugsch,  Geogr,  Inschr,  ii. 
PP«  70,  71).  The  system  set  up  by  Jeroboam  was 
partly  an  imitation  of  the  national  religion,  partly 
of  the  idolatry  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  [Idolatry]. 
From  this  time  we  nnd  high  places  used  either  for 
idolatrous  worship,  or,  apparently,  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  unlawful  practice  of  the  national  rites. 
In  general,  the  former  use  seems  to  have  obtained 
in  Judah,  and  the  latter  in  Israel,  though  this  rule 
cannot  be  strictly  applied  in  either  case.  Al- 
ready in  Rehoboam's  time  the  people  of  Judah  had 
set  up  idolatrous  high  places  (i  Kings  xiv.  23). 
Later  we  find  it  reconied  as  a  flaw  in  the  reigns  of 
pious  kings  of  Judah  that  the  high  places  yet  re- 
mained in  use,  the  people  still  sacrificing  and  burn- 
ing incense  at  them.  It  is  said  of  Asa  that  he  took 
away  the  high  places  (2  Chron.  xiv.  5),  but  it  ap- 
pears that  this  reform  was  not  successfully  accom- 
plished, at  least  in  Israel  (xv.  17 ;  i  Kings  xv.  14), 
of  which  he  held  cities  (2  Chron.  xv.  8  ;  xvii.  2). 
Jehoshaphat,  again,  is  said  to  have  taken  away 


( the  high  places  and  groves  out  of  Judah '  (ver.  6, 
comp.  xix.  3) ;  but  it  seems  that  he  was  not  fully 
successful,  for  we  read  in  a  later  place  that  *  the 
high  places  were  not  taken  away*  (xx.  33  ;  i  Kings 
xxiL  43).  Hezekiah  appears,  however,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  to  have  successfully 
suppressed  the  high  places.  They  were  destroyed 
not  only  in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  also  in  Eph- 
raim  and  Manasseh.  This  work,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned the  Israelite  territory,  ma^  have  been  spon- 
taneously executed  by  the  believing  people,  as 
seems  implied  in  the  account  in  Chronicles,  but  it 
is  also  possible  that  in  the  broken  state  of  the 
Israelite  monarchy  Hezekiah  held  a  large  portion 
of  its  more  southern  territories  (2  Kings  xviiL  4, 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxxL  i).  But  even  this  reform 
was  not  final,  and,  after  the  relapse  into  idolatry  of 
Manasseh  and  Amon,  there  was  another  suppres- 
sion of  the  high  places  by  Josiah,  apparently  the 
first  which  was  thorough.  He  destroyed  and  de- 
filed the  high  place  of  Bethel  which  Jeroboam  had 
made,  the  houses  of  the  high  places  in  the  cities 
of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  the  high  places  which 
Solomon  had  built  for  foreign  idols  in  the  Mount 
of  Corruption,  and  those  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2 
Kings  xxiiu  5,  8,  13,  15,  16,  19,  20 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  3-7). 

Woiship  at  altars  not  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  have 
been  occasionally  practised  by  believers  after  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  as  in  the  remarkable  in- 
stance of  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  where  '  he  re- 
paired the  altar  of  the  Lord  [that  was]  broken 
down,'  building  it  of  twelve  stones,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  seems  to  make  its  much  older 
origin  probable  (i  Kings  xviii.  30-32).  Elijah 
also  complained  at  Hpreb  that  God's  altars  were 
overthrown  (xix.  10).  Yet  we  have  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  any  general  deviation  from  the 
worship  at  the  one  sanctuary  was  allowed  after  the 
Temple  had  been  built  A  prophet  might  have 
been  commanded  to  sacrifice  at  an  altar  away  from 
Jerusalem  on  a  special  occasion.  But  a  gene- 
ral practice,  tending  to  a  neglect  of  the  feasts  and 
their  sacrifices,  and  to  the  formation  of  an  unlawful 
priesthood,  was  evidently  forbidden  as  wrong  and 
dangerous.  The  increase  of  strength  in  the  terms 
in  which  this  practice  is  condemned,  seems  due  to 
the  increase  of  corruption  which  it  caused,  llie 
sin  of  Jeroboam  soon  led  to  idolatrv  of  various  other 
kinds,  and  the  high  places,  whicn  probably  were 
originally,  save  in  the  case  of  Solomon's,  which, 
perhaps,  were  soon  abandoned,  intended  for  cor- 
rupt worship,  seem  to  have  been  used  at  last 
wholly  for  heathen  rites.  As  they  were  opposed 
to  the  temple-worship,  the  high  places  probably 
never  took  an  important  position  m  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  rival  kingdom 
they  were  adopted  as  a  state-expedient  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  people  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
line  of  David. 

The  passages  relating  to  the  high  places  furnish 
us  with  several  interestmg  particulars.  Jeroboam 
not  only  set  up  the  calves  as  objects  of  worship  at 
the  houses  of  the  high  places  of  Bethel  and  Dan, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  made  a  priesthood  01 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  not  Levites,  and  he 
also  fixed  an  annual  feast  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  eighth  month  (i  Kings  xii.  28-33).  It 
was  when  Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar  at  Bethel 
that  the  prophet  who  came  out  of  Judah  fore- 
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told  its  overthrow  (xiiL  1-3).  It  was  at  Bethd, 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Jeroboam,  that  Amos 
predicted  the  ruin  of  the  high  places,  and  was  com- 
plained of  to  the  king  by  Amaziah,  the  priest  of 
Bethel  (Amos  viL  9-13).  The  remarkable  passage, 
*  And  the  high  places  of  Isaac  shall  be  aesolate^ 
and  the  sanctuaries  of. Israel  shall  be  laid  waste* 
(ver.  9),  is  explained  by  a  comparison  with  a  pre- 
vious enumeration  of  high  places ;  '  Seek  not 
Bethel,  nor  enter  into  Gil^,  and  pass  not  to  Beer- 
sheba'  (ver.  5).  The  high  places  of  Isaac  would 
refer  to  Beer-sheba,  and  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel 
to  Bethel ;  Gilgal  was  a  place  of  worship  at  the 
time  of  Samuel  (i  Sam.  xL  15).  Hosea,  like 
Amos  a  prophet  especially  sent  to  Israel,  like 
him  condemns  the  worship  at  high  places.  He 
mentions  their  priests  by  the  name  Chemarim, 
D^D3,  a  word  of  Syriac  origin,  used  only  for  ido- 
latrous priests,  occurring  as  the  designation  of  the 
priests  of  the  high  places  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  5),  and  in  Zephaniah  as  that  of 
idolatrous  priests  (L  4).  We  have  no  means  of 
forming  any  idea  of  the  character  of  the  temples 
attach^  to  the  high  places,  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  have  b^n  too  numerous  to  have  been 
large,  except  perhaps  those  at  Dan  and  BetheL 
Probably  the  high  place  had  frequently  nothing  on 
its  summit  but  an  lutar,  and  this  would  account  for 
the  difficulty  of  destroying  this  worship.  So  long 
as  the  site  was  considered  sacred,  it  little  mattered 
that  a  fresh  altar  was  to  be  built  Josiah*s  way  of 
dealing  with  this  practice  was  evidently  effectual 

ii.  Gratfes. — *  The  Grove,'  or  *  the  Groves,'  as 
the  word  Asherah,  miC^,  and  its  plural  are  ren- 

dered  in  the  A.  V.,  are  constantly  mentioned  with 
high  places.  At  first  sight  the  common  LXX. 
rendering,  followed  by  our  version,  seems  to  cany 
conviction  with  it,  from  the  coimection  of  high 
places  with  worship  under  the  tre^  and  the  preva- 
lence of  nature-worship  in  Palestine  ;  but  a  closer 
examination  shews  that  something  of  the  character 
of  an  image  must  be  intended.  In  a  previous 
article  [Ashtoreth]  the  reasons  for  this  conclu- 
sion have  been  stated,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  adopt  the  theory  which  makes  Asherah  a 
name  for  Ashtorelh,  as  the  goddess  of  good  for- 
tune, a  sense  of  the  former  taken  from  the  root 
1C^,  '  he,  or  it,  was  straight,  right,'  aAd  hence, 

'fortunate.'  It  is  especiallv  noticed,  in  favour 
of  this  identification,  that  the  grove,  or  groves, 
occur  with  Baal  like  Ashtoreth ;  that  the  LXX. 
renders  asherah  by  Astarte  in  2  Chron.  xv.  16, 
as  does  the  Vulg.  in  Judg.  iiL  7,  and  conversely 
.Ashtoreth  by  groves  in  i  Sam.  viL  3.  But  it  may 
be  objected  that  it  is  very  strange  that  two  names 
shoula  be  applied  to  the  same  goddess  in  writings 
of  the  same  age,  and  that  she  should  be  indiscrimi- 
nately mentioned  by  her  usual  proper  name  and  as 
a  statue,  for  asherah,  if  a  proper  name,  certainly 
would  indicate  a  statue  ;  that  the  root  equally  allows 
us  to  understand  by  asherah  something  upright,  set 
up  ;  and  that  isolated  renderings  of  the  LX3C  and 
Vu^ .  may  merely  indicate  errors  of  copyists.  Sup- 
posing that  the  radical  meaning  indicates  something 
upright  or  set  up,  which  seems  always,  be  it  recol- 
lected, to  have  been  made  of  wood,  do  we  find 
anything  in  ancient  idolatry  to  warrant  the  trans- 
lation '  grove  ?'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
grove  b  constantly  connected  with  Baal.     On  the 


ancient  Egjrptian  monuments,  the  figure  of  Khem, 
the  god  of  productiveness,  is  constantly  accom- 
panied by  the  representation  of  one  or  more  trees ' 
or  plants.  In  the  plates  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son s  Ancunt  Egyptians  we  observe  the  following 
variations  in  these  objects.  A  shrine,  from  which 
rises  a  double  flower  like  two  blossoms  of  the  lotus, 
behind  Khem  (here  as  amen-ra  ka-mut-ef, 
'  Amen-ra,  who  is  male  and  female,'  pL  22)  ;  a 
shrine,  from  which  rise  a  flower  and  two  trees,  be- 
hind Khem  (pL  26) ;  a  great  nosegay  in  efiigy,  car- 
ried before,  and  another,  behind  an  image  of  Khem ; 
behind  the  same  image,  a  sacred  chest  adorned 
with  rosettes,  upon  which  are  five  representations 
of  trees ;  and  behind  an  image  of  Khem,  a  flower 
and  two  other  objects  (pi  76).  It  is  quite  evident 
that  all  these  trees  and  flowers  are  imitations,  on 
account  of  their  dimensions,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  attached  to  shrines  or 
the  like.  From  their  forms  and  size,  compared,  in 
the  latter  particular,  with  their  being  portable,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  must  have  been  generally, 
if  not  always,  of  wood.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  how  completely  they  agree  with  the  idola- 
trous objects  rendered  'groves'  in  the  A.  V.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  LXX.  translators  adopted 
the  meanuig  in  consequence  of  their  observing 
objects  in  Egyptian  idolatry  which  aptly  corres- 
ponded, letting  alone  the  s^ification  'grove'  as 
probably  not  derivable  from  the  Hebrew,  to  the 
idolatrous  objects  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth  ;  and,  further,  that  the  groves 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine  were  identical  T  The  for- 
mer question  seems  easily  answered  affirmatively, 
the  latter  su^ests  sevenu  curious  inquiries.  We 
have  to  determine  how  far  Baal  and  Ashtoreth 
were  identical  with  Khem,  whether  the  worship 
of  groves  is  to  be  traced  to  Egypt,  and  wh^ 
is  the  etjrmology  of  the  name  asherah.  Khem 
is  the  Egyptian  personification  of  the  productive- 
ness of  nature ;  hence  the  connection  of  these 
vegetable  objects  with  his  worship  is  easily  under- 
stMKl  Baal  is  sometimes  connected  with  produc- 
tiveness, and  Ashtoreth  has  certainly  this  relatioru 
Perhaps  they  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
represent  the  two  ideas  that  are  expre^ed  in  the 
title  of  Khem,  'who  is  male  and  female.'  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  name  of  Baal  is  found  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  as  equivalent  to  that  of 
Set  or  Sutekh,  the  personification  of  physical  evil 
The  idea  conveyed  by  the  latter  is  so  opposed  to 
that  of  Baal  that  we  may  reasonably  conjecture 
that  the  identification  was  founded  upon  something 
different  from  a  comparison  of  the  supposed  cha- 
racteristics of  these  idols.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
trace  it  to  some  such  idea  as  that  the  personifica- 
tion of  physical  evil  would  be  the  protector  of  the 
warlike  enemies  of  Egypt.  Khem,  if  the  luune  be 
correctiy  read,  was  probably  introduced  from  the 
East,  and  perhaps  from  Palestine.  Ashtoreth,  like 
Baal,  is  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
She  is  worshipped  as  a  foreign  divinity,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Set  (Chabas,  Papyrus  Magiqw  Bar- 
riSf  pp.  55,  sof^.).  The  worship  of  groves  inay 
have  been  common  from  a  remote  period  to  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  or  it  may  have  been  derived  from 
Egypt  This  question  depends  for  its  resolution 
very  much  upon  the  degree  of  completeness  which 
the  worship  of  Khem  may  be  supposed  to  have 
attained  at  the  time  of  its  first  introduction  into 
Egypt,  if  introduced  into  that  country.    With  refers 
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ence  to  the  etymology  of  asherah,  we  find  no  reason 
for  sonsidering  it  anything  but  Hebrew,  nor  have 
we  any  ground  for  supposing  it  to  have  been 
adopted  from  the  resemblance  of  a  Hebrew  to  an 
Egyptian  word. — ^The  question  of  the  connection 
of  the  Israelite  groves  and  the  like  Egyptian  ob- 
jects with  primitive  low  nature-worship  will  be 
considered  in  the  article  Idolatry. — ^R.  S.  P. 

HIGHPRIEST.    [PWESTS.] 

HILALI,  or  HELALI  CODEX  (hvhn  nOD), 

one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated 
codices  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  lact  that  it  was  written  at  Hilla 

(n7K/n  ;   Arab.      \>^)t  a  town  built  near  the 

ruins  of  ancient  BabeL  Others,  however,  main- 
tain that  it  was  called  f/i/a/i  because  the  name 
of  the  man  who  wrote  it  was  Ililid,  But 
whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  about  the  de- 
rivation of  its  name,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  it  was  written  A.D.  600,  for  Sakkuto 
tells  us  most  distinctly  that  when  he  saw  the  re- 
mainder of  it  [firca  1 500),  the  Codex  was  900 
years  old.  His  words  are — *  In  the  year  4956,  on 
the  28th  of  Ab  (1 196,  better  1197),  there  was  a 
great  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  from  the  two  kingdoms  that  came  to  t>esiege 
iL  It  was  there  that  the  twenty-four  sacred  books 
which  were  written  long  ago,  about  the  year  600, 
by  R.  Moses  b.  Hillel  (on  which  account  the 
Codex  was  called  Hilali),  in  an  exceedingly  cor- 
rect manner,  and  after  which  all  the  copies  were 
corrected,  were  taken  away.  I  saw  the  remaining 
two  portions  of  it — viz.,  the  earlier  and  later  pro- 
phets— written  in  large  and  beautiful  characters, 
which  were  brought  to  Portugal  and  sold  in  Africa, 
where  they  still  are,  having  l^en  written  900  years 
ago.  Kimchi,  in  his  Grammar  on  Num.  xv.  4, 
says  that  the  Pentateuch  of  this  Codex  was  extant 
in  Toleti*  Quchassin  ed.  Filipowski,  London  1 85 7, 
p.  220).  The  Codex  had  the  Tiberian  vowels  and 
accents,  Massora  and  Nikud  glosses,  and  it  served 
up  to  A.D.  1500  as  a  model  from  which  copies 
were  made.  This  Codex  which  Haja  had  in  Baby- 
lon about  A.D.  1000,  was  conveyed  to  Leon  in 
Spain,  where  the  greater  part  of  it  became  a  prey 
to  the  fury  of  the  martial  hosts  who  sacked  the 
Jewish  dwellings  in  1 197.  The  celebrated  gram- 
marian, Jacob  b.  Eleazar,  fixed  the  renderings  of 
the  Biblical  text  according  to  this  Codex  [Jacob 
B.  Eleazar],  and  the  older  philologians  frequently 
quote  it.  Corop.  Graetz,  GeschichU  des  Volkes 
hrad^  vi.  132,  229  ;  Ftirst,  Gachichte  da  JCaraer- 
iAums,  Leiprig  1862,  pp.  22,  138 ;  Kimchi,  Radi- 
cum  Uber  ed,  BiesetUhal  et  Lehrecht^  Berolini  1847, 
p.  26.— C.  D.  G. 

HILARIUS,  a  native  of  Poitiers,  was  bishop  of 
that  see  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  and  a 
zealous  opponent  of  the  Arian  party.  He  became 
bishop  in  350,  and  died  I3tli  January  368.  Of  his 
numerous  works  two  are  of  an  ex^etic^  character, 
his  Cemmentaiicfus  in  Evangdium  Matikai,  and 
his  Commentarii  in  Pmlmos.  He  displays  little 
exegetical  ability  and  no  learning  ;  his  strength  as 
a  writer  lying  chiefly  in  his  polemical  abuities. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  edited  by 
Maflfei,  from  the  Benedictine  edition,  2  vols  foL, 
Verona  173a — W.  L  A. 


HILARIUS,  sumamed  Dxaconus,  was  a  nathre 
of  Sardinia,  and  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Rome. 
He  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
To  him  are  ascribed  the  Qiutsiiones  in  Vet,  et  Nev. 
Test.,  usually  printed  with  Augustine's  works,  and 
the  CommentarU  in  Epp,  S.  Patdi,  which  appear 
among  those  of  Ambrose. — ^W.  L.  A. 

HILKIAH  (iTpin,   more  fuUy  liTp^n,  HiL- 

KiAHU,  Sept  XeXxfaf).  Of  the  seven  persons 
bearing  this  name  in  the  Bible,  the  most  important 
is  the  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Kings 
xxiL  4,  £  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9,  fi )  He  was  the  son 
of  Shallum  (i  Chron.  vl  13) ;  and  Ezra,  the  scribe, 
was  his  great-grandson  (Ezra  viL  i).  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  reforms  effected  by  king 
Josiah,  and  is  especially  remarkable  for  tne  dis- 
covery which  he  made  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  of 
a  book  which  is  called  *  The  Book  of  the  Law* 
(2  Kings  xxil  8),  and  *  The  Book  of  the  Covenant' 
(xxiii.  2).  That  this  was  some  well-known  book 
is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  expression  ;  but  as 
to  what  it  was  opinions  are  divided.  That  it  was 
the  writing  of  Moses  is  expressly  stated  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  14) ;  that  it  was  the  entire  Pentateuch  is  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  von  Lengerke,  Keil,  Ewald, 
Havemick,  etc.  ;  but  others  think  it  was  only  part 
of  that  collection,  and  others,  that  it  was  simply  a 
collection  of  laws  and  ordinances  appointed  by 
Moses,  such  as  are  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
especially  in  Deuteronomy.  The  objection  to  its 
being  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  the  improbabihty  of 
that  being  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people  at  one 
time,  as  was  this  book  (xxiii.  2) ;  and  there  are 
many  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that 
what  was  read  to  the  people  was  the  book  of 
Deuteronony,  as,  ex.  gr.^  the  apparent  allusion  to 
Deut  xxix.  I  and  xxx.  2  in  ch.  xxiiL  2,  3,  and  the 
special  effect  which  the  reading  of  the  book  had 
on  the  king,  who  did,  in  consequence,  just  what 
one  impressed  by  such  passages  as  occur  in  Deut. 
xvi.  18,  etc.,  would  be  likely  to  da  At  the  same 
time,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  part  actually  read 
consisted  only  of  the  summary  of^  laws  and  institu- 
tions in  Deuteronomy,  it  will  not  follow  that  that  was 
the  only  part  of  the  Pentateuch  found  by  Hilkiah  ; 
for,  as  the  matter  brought  before  his  mind  by  Hul- 
dah,  the  prophetess  (2  Kings  xxiL  15,  ff.),  respected 
the  restoration  of  the  wor^ip  of  Jehovah,  it  might 
be  only  to  what  bore  on  that  that  the  reading  spe- 
cially referred.  The  probability  is  that  the  book 
found  by  Hilkiah  was  tne  same  which  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  priests,  and  was  to  be  put  in  the 
side  of  the  ark  (Deut  xxxi.  9-26) ;  and  that  this 
was  the  entire  body  of  the  Mosaic  writing,  and  not 
any  part  of  it,  seems  the  only  tenable  conclusion 
(Hengstenberg,  BeitrageiL  159,  ft) — W.  L.  A, 

HILLEL  I.,  Ha-Saken  (Jptn),  or  the  Great 
B.  Simon.  This  extraordinanr  Rabbi,  the  second 
Ezra,  or  the  restorer  of  the  Law,  as  he  is  called 
(Succa,  20,  a),  under  whose  presidencv  Christ  was 
bom,  and  who,  by  his  self-denying  ana  holy  life,  as 
well  as  bv  his  great  wisdom  and  learning,  exercised 
so  remarkable  an  influence  both  upon  the  theology 
and  literature  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  prepaiid 
the  way  for  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  was  bom  in 
Babylon  about  75  B.C.,  of  the  royal  family  of  David. 
He  settled  in  Jerusalem  about  36  RC.,  where,  not- 
withstanding his  renowned  lineage,  he  had  to  sup- 
port himseO'  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,   and 
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attended  at  the  same  time  the  lectures  of  Shemaja 
and  Abtalion,  who  were  the  heads  of  the  Sanhe* 
drim  [Education].  So  great  was  his  thirst  after 
knowledge  that  he  gave  daily  half  of  his  scanty 
earnings  to  the  doorkeeper  of  the  college  in  order 
to  be  aidmitted  to  the  lectures,  and  when  the  jani- 
tor would  not  admit  him  one  day  because  he  had 
no  money  to  pay,  this  zealous  scholar,  rather  than 
lose  the  day's  instruction,  climbed  up  to  the  win- 
dow, and  there  sat  outside  on  a  bitterly  cold 
winter's  day,  attentively  listening  till  he  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  snow  and  rendered  insensible 
oy  the  cold.  When  he  was  discovered,  though  it 
was  on  the  Sabbath,  the  students  disregarding  the 
sanctity  of  the  day,  procured  the  necessaxy  reme- 
dies, and  to  their  joy  restored  him  to  life,  and  from 
that  day  looked  up  to  him  as  their  future  guide 
{Tifma,  35,  i).  He  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Sanhedrim  about  30  B.C.  His  zeal  for  the  Law 
of  God,  and  his  modest  honesty,  would  not,  how- 
ever, allow  him  to  be  seated  on  the  presidential 
throne  without  plainly  telling  the  spiritual  guides 
of  Jerusalem  that  it  was  their  n^ligence  in  study- 
ing the  Law  which  necessitated  them  to  elect  him. 
'  What,'  said  he  to  them.  In  godly  sincerity,  '  has 
led  to  it  that  I,  insignificant  Babylonian,  must  be- 
come president  of  the  Sanhedrim  f  Your  negligence 
in  attending  to  the  teaching  of  Shemaja  and  Abta- 
liori'  {Sabbath^  15,  a  ;  Pesachimy  66,  b).  He  had 
no  less  than  1000  pupils,  80  of  whom  had  more 
especially  distinguiuicKi  themselves — Jonathan  ben 
Uziel,  the  translator  of  the  prophets  into  Chaldee, 
being  the  chief,  and  Jochanan  b.  Zakkai  the  least 
amongst  them  {Stuca^  28,  a  ;  Baba  Baihra^  134, 
a).  As  most  of  these  disciples  became  the  spiri- 
tual guides  of  the  nation  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  it 
is  most  important  to  give  some  of  the  lessons  which 
they  yrere  taught  by  their  great  master  Hillel,  and 
which  they  again  imparted  to  the  people,  in  order 
to  see  how  far  these  lessons  agree  with  those  of  the 
Saviour,  and  how  they  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  receive  the  teachings  of  the  GospeL  His 
cardinal  doctrine  and  aim  of  life  were  *  to  be  gentle, 
shewing  all  meekness  to  all  men,'  and  'when 
reviled  not  revile  again;'  and  of  this  he  gave  a 
signal  illustration  on  one  occasion  when  one  laid  a 
wager  that  he  would  provoke  the  Rabbi  to  anger. 
He  went  to  Hillel  and  teased  him  with  a  number 
of  foolish  questions,  and  seeing  that  he  bore  it 
meekly  and  patiently,  the  man  l^gan  to  insult  him, 
but  Hillel  answered  him  with  uniform  kindness, 
mildness,  and  forbearance,  and  uttered  not  an 
angry  word  in  reply  to  the  insulting  language 
(comp.  Sabbath,  30  tf,  31  b,  with  Titus  iii.  2  ;  i 
Pet  li.  20-23  ;  iiu  9).  A  heathen  appealed  to  him 
to  tell  him  one  sentence  which  embodies  the  whole 
Law,  to  which  Hillel  replied,  'Whatsoever  thou 
wouldst  not  that  a  man  should  do  to  thee  do  not 
thou  to  him :  this  is  the  whole  law'  (comp.  Sabbath, 
31,  <2,  with  Matt  vil  12  ;  Mark  vl  31).  Let  a  few 
more  of  his  maxims  suffice  :  *  Say  not  I  will  repent 
when  I  have  leisure,  lest  the  leisure  should  never  be 
thine.'  *  If  I  do  not  care  for  my  soul,  who  can  do 
it  for  me  ?  If  I  only  care  for  my  own  soul,  what 
am  I  ?  If  not  now,  when  then  V  (comp.  Aboth.  i 
14;  Sab,  iii.  13,  with  James  iv.  13,  14).  *  Do  not 
separate  thyself  from  the  congregation,  and  have 
no  confidence  in  thyself  till  the  day  of  death' 
(comp.  Aboth,  ii.  4,  with  I  Cor.  x.  12).  'Judge 
not  thy  neighbour  till  thou  art  in  his  situation' 
{Aboth,  ii.  4,  with  GaL  vi.  1-4).     'Be  of  the  dis- 


dples  of  Aaron,  love  peace  and  pursue  it,  be  kindly 
afiectioned  to  all  men,  and  thus  commend  the  law 
of  God'  {Aboth,  i.  12,  with  Rom.  xiiL  10).  <  Who- 
soever shall  exalt  his  name,  shall  abase  it ;  whoso- 
ever does  not  strive  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law  is 
not  worthy  of  life ;  whosoever  does  not  increase 
his  knowledge  decreases  it ;  whosoever  turns  the 
crown  of  knowledge  into  filthy  lucre  shall  perish' 
{Aboth.  L  13,  with  Matt  xxiil  12). 

Hillel  was  the  first  who  laid  down  definite  her- 
meneutical  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
Just  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation 
England  was  distracted  by  the  vacillation  of  Henry 
VIII. ,  who  one  day  became  a  defender  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  another  day  espoused 
the  cause  of  Protestantism  ;  by  the  alternate  powers 
of  More,  Fisher,  and  Gardiner,  and  Cromwell,  and 
Cranmer ;  by  Mary,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne ; 
and  then  again  the  good  Protestant  Edward  VL 
who  follow^  her ;  so  Judsea  was  perplexed  by  the 
Sadducean  and  Pharisean  princes  who  alternately 
followed  each  other  ;  Alexander  Janai,  a  Sadducee, 
was  succeeded  by  Queen  Salome,  whose  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  Pharisees,  she  again  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Aristobulus  II.,  a  Sadducee;  and  he 
again  was  followed  by  his  brother  Hyrkanus  II. , 
who  favoured  the  Pharisees.  Now  Hillel  tried  to 
reconcile  these  opposite  parties.  He  endeavoured 
to  shew  the  Sadducecs,  who  rejected  every  law 
which  was  not  expressly  laid  down  in  the  word  of 
God,  that  the  traditional  law  naturally  flows  from 
the  written  law,  through  the  medium  of  the  follow- 
ing seven  rules  of  interpretation  (niTOT).  . 

1.  Inference  from  minor  to  thf  major  ^'Cf\r(\  7y>)9 
e,g.,  Exod.  xxii.  13,  does  not  say  whether  the  bor- 
rower of  a  thing  is  responsible  for  theft.  In  ver. 
9- 1 1,  however,  it  is  declared  that  the  depositary  who 
can  free  himself  from  making  restitution  in  cases  of 
death  or  accident,  must  make  restitution  when  the 
animal  is  stolen  ;  whilst  in  ver.  13,  the  borrower 
is  even  obliged  to  make  restitution  in  cases  of 
death  or  accident.  Hence  the  inference  made 
from  the  minor  {i.e, ,  the  depositary)  to  the  major 
(/.^.,  the  borrower)  that  he  (in  xxii.  13)  is  all  the 
more  responsible  for  theft  (Baba  Mezia,  95,  a). 
This  exegetical  law  is  employed  by  Christ  and  the 
aposties  (comp.  Matt.  viL  il ;  x.  29-31 ;  Rom.  v. 
8 ;  viii.  32-34 ;  Heb.  iii.  3). 

2.  TTu  analog  of  ideas  {JTX^  fn^!!),  or  analogom 
inferences.  This  rule  was  employed  by  HiUel  him- 
self on  a  very  extraordinary  occasion.  In  his  days 
the  evening  of  the  Passover  (FlDfi  3*1^)  happened 
to  fall  on  a  Sabbath,  which  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  the  question  was  hotly  contested,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  Paschal  lamb  might  be  slain  on  the 
Sabbath.  Hillel  said  that  it  may  be  slain,  and 
argued  it  thus : — It  is  said  respecting  the  daily 
sacrifice,  '  to  offer  it  (VljnM)  tn  its  time^  (Num. 
xxviii.  2) ;  and  it  also  said,  respecting  the  Paschal 
lamb,  '  let  the  children  of  Israel  keep  it  (VT^DS) 
in  its  time*  {ibid.  ix.  2).  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
daily  sacrifice,  it  is  distinctly  oitiered  that  it  should 
be  offered  on  the  Sabbath  (ibid,  xxviii.  9) ;  the  ex- 
pression in  its  time  does  not,  therefore,  denote  the 
day,  but  that  the  offering  is  to  be  observed  at  the 
appointed  time  ;  and  as  the  expression  is  also  used 
of  the  Passover-lamb,  hence  it  must  be  offered 
irrespective  of  the  day,  and,  therefore,  also  irre- 
spective of  the  Sabbath  (comp.  Jerusalem  Pesa- 
chim,  66,  a  ;  Pesachim,  vi  I ;  Tosifba  Pesachimy 
cap.  iv.) 
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3.  Analogy  of^^oo  objects  in  one  verse  pK  P^3 
^MK  DVDD).  Thus  Lev.  XY.  4  mentions  two  objects, 
▼iz.,  the  bed  and  the  chair  PBHOI  ZDB13),  which, 
though  belonging  to  two  different  classes,  have  the 
common  quality  of  serving  for  repose.  And  as  these 
are  declared  to  be  unclean  when  touched  by  him 
^o  has  an  issue,  and  to  have  the  power  of  defiling 
both  men  and  garments  through  contact,  it  is  in- 
ferred that  all  Uiings  which  serve  for  resting  may 
be  rendered  unclean  by  him  who  has  an  issue  and 
then  defile  both  men  and  gannents. 

4.  Analogy  of  two  objects  in  two  versa  (3M  p^3 
D^DITD  ^3C^),  e.g. ,  though  the  command  to  light  the 
lamps  in  the  sanctuary  (ni"D,  Lev.  xxiv.  4)  is  dmerent 
from  the  command  Ho  put  out  of  the  camp  every  leper' 

(KDO  ^3  runon  p  \rhiy\  Num.  v.  2),  inasmuch 
as  in  the  former  case  the  injunction  is  described  as 
binding  for  ever  or  for  all  tiroes  (Levit.  xxiv.  3), 
whilst  m  the  latter  the  speedy  carrying  out  of  it  is 
especially  spoken  of  (Num.  v.  4) ;  yet  because 
they  have  that  in  common  that  they  are  both  alike 
commands,  and  that  the  word  lY,  command^  is  used 
with  regard  to  both  of  them,  hence  it  is  concluded 
that  every  law  with  regard  to  which  the  expression 
iy,  command^  is  used,  must  at  once  and  for  ever  be 
obeyed.  1, 

5.  General  and  special  f^eplO\  to).  Thus,  where- 
ever  a  special  statement  follows  a  general  one, 
the  definition  of  the  special  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
general  one^  because  it  is  always  the  only  valid 
meaning,  e.g,f  it  is  said  in  Lev.  L  2,  '  if  any  man 
of  you  bring  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  from  cattle, 
from  oxen,  and  from  sheep.'  Here  cattle  is  a 
general  expression,  and  may  denote  different  kinds 
of  animals.  Oxen  and  sheep  is  the  special  whereby 
the  general  is  defined,  and  therewith  it  is  rendered 
co-extensive.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  only  oxen 
and  small  cattle  may  be  brought  as  sacrifices  but 
not  beasts. 

6.  Analog  of  another  passage  (DIpDD  M  Ml^^S 
*inK).     This  is  an  extension  of  rules  3  and  4. 

7.  The  connection  f^VS^  *ixhr\ 'yS\),  Thus  the 
prohibition,  'ye  shall  not  steal,'  in  Lev.  xul  ii,  is 
explained  to  refer  to  stealing  money  and  not  human 
bemgs  (comp.  Exod.  xxiL  16),  because  the  whole 
connection  treats  upon  money  matters  (comp. 
Sanhedr.  86). 

These  hermeneutical  rules  which  are  most  impor- 
tant to  the  understanding  of  the  ancient  versions 
[MiDRASH]  were  afterwards  extended  by  R.  Ishmael 
tmd  others  [Ishmael].  Hillel  also  simplified  the 
accumulated  mass  of  the  traditional  explanations  of 
the  Pentateuch  which  had  been  divided  into  six  or 
seven  hundred  sections  (Chagiga  24;  Succa  xi.),  by 
classifying  its  materials  under  six  Sedarim  (D^ID) 
or  Orders — the  basis  of  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  Mishna.  Hillel  s  liberality  of  mind  did  not  suit 
his  colleague,  the  rigid  Shammai :  the  latter  there- 
fore founded  a  separate  school,  of  which  he  became 
the  head.  The  one  is  well  known  as  the  school  of 
Hillel,  and  the  other  as  the  school  of  Shammai, 
After  occupying  the  presidential  throne  for  about 
forty  years,  the  learned,  godly,  humane,  meek, 
self-denying  Hillel  died  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  was  about  ten  years 
old.  The  presidency  became  hereditary  in  Hillel's 
£raiily  for  nfteen  generations  [Education]. 

Literature — Bartolocci,  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rahbi- 
Mica,  n.  784-796  ;  Biesenthal,  Theolog.  histor,  Stu- 
dim,  Berlin   1847,  p.  68,  ff. ;   Frankel,  Program 
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Breslati,  1854,  p.  15,  ff.  ;  and  Monatschrift,  ii.  p. 
201,  ff.  ;  Graetz,  in  Frankd^s  Afonatschrift,  I  p. 
1^6,  ff.  ;  and  Geschichte  derjitden,  vol.  iii.,  Leipzig 
1856,  p.  207,  ff.;  Jost,  Geschichte des  Judenthums, 
Leipzig  1857,  vol.  i.,  p.  254,  ff. — C.  D.  G. 

HILLEL  n.,  b.  Jehudah  III.,*  succeeded  to 
the  presidential  throne  about  330,  which  he  occu- 
pied about  thirty-five  years.  He  immortalized  his 
name  by  the  introduction  of  the  calendar,  which  is 
followed  by  the  Jews  to  the  present  day.  Up  to 
his  time  the  beginning  of  the  month  was  fixed  in 
Palestine  upon  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  who 
appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  declared  that 
they  had  seen  the  new  moon.  The  new  month 
was  then  proclaimed  and  celebrated,  which  was 

called  PP^fcnn  ^B  ^  tTTHn  Wp,  and  the  festivals 
which  happened  to  occur  during  the  month  were 
fixed.  As  all  the  Jews  who  tived  away  from  Jeru- 
salem depended  upon  the  authorities  in  the  metro- 
polis for  their  information  about  the  time  when  the 
new  moon  b^;an,  it  was  arranged  that  if  it  be  fixed 
that  the  closmg  month  should  have  twenty-nine 
days,  torches  would  be  lighted  on  the  mountain 
near  Jerusalem,  and  thus,  as  if  by  telegraph,  com- 
municate the  light,  and  with  it  the  information 
from  mountain  to  mountain  throughout  the  land 
and  beyond  Judaea.  If  these  lights  did  not  ap- 
pear, it  was  understood  that  the  new  month  be- 
gins on  thirty-first  of  the  closing  month,  so  that 

the  last  month  had  thirty  days  (*DiyD»  K/D), 
and  the  festivals  which  happened  to  occur  during 
the  new  month  were  arranged  accordingly.  When, 
however,  the  Samaritans  out  of  spite  kindled 
torches  at  improper  times,  and  thereby  led  the 
Jews  at  a  distance  to  begin  their  festivals  at  an  im- 
proper time,  the  authonties  in  Jerusalem  discarded 
the  lights,  and  resolved  henceforth  to  communicate 
the  information  through  authorised  messengers.  But 
this,  too,  was  attended  with  difficulties,  as  the  mes- 
sengers could  not  reach  on  the  same  day  the  places 
which  were  at  a  distance  from  Jenisalem,  and  hence 
led  to  the  institution  that  those  Jews  who  lived  out  of 
Palestine  were  to  double  the  festival  da3rs,  because 
they  could  not  knoyr  at  once  whether  the  closing 
month  was  to  have  twenty-nine  days  or  thirty  [Fes- 
tivals]. Now  Hillel,  by  the  introduction  of  his 
calendar,  rendered  the  Jews,  dispersed  through  so 
many  lands,  independent  of  all  such  decisions. 
The  calculations  ot  his  calendar  are  so  simple  and 
certain,  that  they,  with  a  little  improvement,  are 
adopted  by  the  Jews  to  the  present  day.  Accord- 
ing to  this  calendar,  the  difference  between  the 
solar  and  lunar  year,  upon  which  the  cycle  of  the 
Jewish  festivals  depends,  is  yearly  made  up ;  the 
length  of  the  month  is  made  to  approximate  to 
the  astronomical  course  of  the  moon  ;  and  attention 
b  also  paid  in  it  to  the  Halachic  matters  connected 
with  the  Jewish  festivals.     It  is  based  upon  the 

cycle  of  nineteen  years  (n^^ST  "IITTO),  introduced 
by  the  Greek  astronomer  Meton,  in  which  occur 
seven  intercalary  years.  Each  year  has  ten  un- 
changeable months  of  alternately  twenty-nine  and 

•  In  the  article  Education  the  line  *  Jehudah 
in.,  b.  Gamaliel  IV.  300-300'  has  been  omitted 
by  mistake,  and  Hillel  II.  is  printed  *  b,  Gamaliel 
M\  instead  of  •  b.  Jehudah  hi: 
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thirty  days  ;  the  two  autumnal  months,  Ckeshvan 
and  KisleVf  which  follow  the  important  month 
Tishri,  are  left  changeable  [Haphtara],  because 
thcT  depend  upon  certain  astronomical  phenomena 
and  the  following  points  of  Jewish  law : — i.  That  the 
month  of  Ttshri  is  never  to  begin  with  the  day  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  belongs  to  the  former  month. 
2.  The  Day  of  Atonement  is  not  to  fall  on  the  day 
before  or  after  Sabbath ;  and  3.  That  the  Hossana 
Day  is  not  to  be  on  a  Sabbath.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  say  with  certainty  how  much  of  this  calen* 
dar  is  HilleFs  own,  and  how  much  he  took  from 
the  national  traditions,  since  it  is  beyond  question 
that  some  astronomical  rules  were  handed  down  by 
the  presidents.  This  calendar  Hillel  introduced 
A.D.  359.  That  he  convened  a  synod  who  fixed 
the  epoch  of  the  creation  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
3761  vears  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
Jewish  chronology  of  the  present  day,  is  simply 
conjecture.  As  to  the  story  of  his  having  embraced 
Christianity  and  been  baptised  on  his  death-bed  by 
a  neighbouring  bishop,  who  ostensibly  came  to 
visit  him  in  a  medical  capacity,  and  of  there  having 
been  found  in  his  coffer  a  Hebrew  translation  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  John,  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  of  the  Lord's  genealogy  as  recorded 
by  Matthew  {Epithanius^  Adv,  Har,  xxx.  4,  etc.), 
this  fact  is  entirelv  unknown  to  the  Jews  of  Hillel's 
time,  who,  if  it  had  actually  taken  place,  would 
have  execrated  his  name.  It  is,  however,  an  in- 
teresting fact  connected  with  Biblical  literature  to 
know  that  a  Hebrew  translation  of  many  portions 
of  the  N.  T.  existed  at  so  earlv  a  period  of  Chris- 
tianity. Comp.  Graetz,  Geschtchte  der  Juden^  vol. 
iv.,  Berlin  1853,  p.  386,  fT.  ;  Oppenheim,  in /toa- 
kePs  Monatschrifiy  v.,  p.  412,  ft — C.  D.  G. 

HILLS.    [Palestine.] 

HIN,   a  Hebrew  liquid  measure.    PVeights 
and  Measures.] 

HIND  (nW  ajalah^  Gen.  zlix.  31;  2  Sam. 

xxiu  34;  Job  xxxix.  i;  Ps.  xviiL  33,  etc.),  the 
female  of  the  hart  or  stag,  doe  being  the  female  of 
the  fallow-deer,  and  roe  being  sometimes  used 
for  that  of  the  roebuck.     All  the  females  of  the 


Cervida^  with  the  exception  of  the  reindeer,  are 
hornless.  It  may  be  remarked  on  Ps.  xviii.  33  and 
Hab.  iii.  19,  where  the  Lord  is  said  to  cause  the 
feet  to  stand  firm  like  those  of  a  hind  on  high 


places,  that  this  representation  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  habits  of  mountain  stags  ;  but  the 
version  of  Prov.  t.  19,  '  Let  the  wife  of  thy  bosom 
be  as  the  beloved  hind  and  fitvouiite  roe,'  seems  to 
indicate  that  here  the  words  are  generalized  so  as 
to  include  under  roe  monogamous  species  of  ante- 
lopes, whose  affections  and  consortship  are  perma- 
nent and  strong ;  for  stags  are  polygamous.  Finally, 
the  emendation  of  Bochart  on  tlw  version  of  Gen. 
xlix.  21,  where  for  '  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose ; 
he  giveth  goodly  words,  he,  by  a  small  change  in 
the  punctuation  of  the  original,  proposes  to  read 
'  Naphtali  is  a  spreading -tree,  shooting  forth 
beautiful  branches,'  restores  the  text  to  a  connstent 
meaning,  agreeing  with  the  Sept.,  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  and  the Axabicversion.  [AjAL ;  Hart.] 
— — C.  H.  S. 

HINGE.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  common 
with  the  Oriental  nations,  instead  of  a  hinge  made 
use  of  a  pivot  and  socket  to  hang  their  doors  with 
freedom  of  action  for  opening  and  shutting.  By 
the  Greeks  the  pivot  was  termed  arpd^y^,  and  the 
socket  oTpo^€6%  ;  the  Latins  commonly  used  cardo 
for  each  part  or  for  the  whole  apparatus.  In  He- 
brew there  are  two  words,  HD  and  y^^  both  trans- 
lated hingt  in  the  A.  V.  ;  the  first  occurs  in  I 
Kings  viL  50 ;  and  the  second  in  Prov.  xxvi.  14. 
In  2  Chron.  iv.  22,  instead  of  HVIE),  ^vpc^Ataro, 
cardirusy  we  find  nnfi,  d^d'pa.  [Gate;  DooR.]— 
J.  E.  R. 

HINNOM,   or    Vattey  of  Bm^Hinnom  (Cd«7, 

usually  Din"}^ ;  *£iv6/i  and  Fofeiva  ;  Ennom  and 

dennomy  etc.),  a  well-known  valley  (K^^  or  ^j ; 
Sept.  0d^7(,  and  also  simply  rendered  in  Greek 
letters  ^cu  and  719 ;  hence  roiovo,  Gsimna),  de- 
scribed in  Josh.  xviiL  16  as  on  the  south  side  of 
Jebusi,  that  is.  Mount  Zion,  on  wluch  the  ancient 
stronghold  of  the  Jebnsites  stood.  The  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ran  along  this  valley,  from 
£n-Rogel  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  '  that  lieth 
before  the  valley  westward,'  at  the  north  end  of  the 
plain  of  Rephaim  (Josh.  xv.  8).  The  topographical 
notice  is  here  singularly  minute  and  accurate.  The 
valley  of  Hinnom,  still  called  by  its  ancient  name, 

though  in  an  Arabic  form,  Jlehmnam  (aA«>')* 

commences  in  abroad  depression  in  the  rocky 
ridge,  or  plateau,  west  of  Jerusalem.  It  runs  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  for  about  700  yards  towards 
the  Yafa  Gate,  where  it  turns  due  south  along  the 
base  of  Mount  Zion  ;  still  keeping  dose  to  the  base 
of  the  mount  it  sweeps  round  to  the  eastward  and 
joins  the  Kidion  at  En-RogeL  Its  total  length  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  hal£  Its  banks  have  at  first 
an  easy  slope,  but  they  soon  contract  and  become 
steep  and  rockj.  South  of  Zion  the  rig^t  bank 
rises  in  broken  irregular  cliffe  of  naked  limestone, 
filled  with  excavated  tombs,  and  having  a  few 
gnarled  olives  dinging  to  the  rocks  here  and  Aere. 
On  die  side  of  the  ravine,  overhanging  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  Kidron,  is  Acaidema  {Handbook 
for  S.  and  /»,  i  99 ;  Robinson,  B.  B.  i.  a39; 
Barcklay,  City  of  the  Great  JCmg,  90). 

The  origin  of  flie  name  Hinnom,  or  Ben-Hinnom, 
is  unknown  ;  it  may  have  been  derived  from  some 
of  its  ancient  possessors.  The  valley  obtained  wide 
notoriety  at  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  rites  of 
Molech  and  Chemosh,  first  introduced  by  Solomon, 
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who  built '  an  )ugh  place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomi- 
nation  of  Moob,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem 
(Olivet) ;  and  for  Molech,  the  abominatioa  of  the 
children  of  Ammon*  (i  Kings  xL  7).  The  inhuman 
rites  were  continued  by  the  idolatrous  kings  of 
Judah.  A  monster  idol  of  brass  was  erected  in  the 
opening  of  the  valley,  facing  the  steep  side  of 
Olivet ;  and  there  the  infatuated  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  burnt  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in 
the  fire— casting  them,  it  is  said,  into  the  red-hot 
arms  of  the  idol  (Jer.  vil  31  ;  2  Chron.  xxviil  3  ; 
xxxiiL  6).  No  spot  could  have  been  selected  near 
the  Holy  City  so  well  fitted  for  the  perpetration  of 
these  horrid  cruellies  :  the  deep  retired  glen,  shut  in 
by  rugeed  cliffs ;  and  the  bleak  mountain  sides  rising 
over  afi.  The  worship  of  Molech  was  abolished 
by  Josiah,  and  the  placededicated  to  him  was  defiled 
by  being  strewn  with  human  bones :  '  He  defiled 
Topheth,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of 
Hinnom,  that  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his 
daughter  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  .  .  .  and 
he  brake  in  pieces  me  images,  and  cut  down  their 
groves,  and  fuled  their  places  with  the  bones  of  men' 
(2  Kings  xxiiL  10, 14).  The  place  thus  became  cere- 
moniaUy  unclean  ;  no  Jew  could  enter  it  It  was 
afterwards  a  public  cemetery ;  and  the  travellerwho 
now  stands  in  the  bottom  of  this  valley,  and  looks 
up  at  the  multitude  of  tombs  in  the  cli£&  above  and 
around  him,  and  which  thickly  dot  the  side  of 
Olivet,  will  be  able  to  see  with  what  wondrous 
accuracy  the  prophetic  curse  of  Jeremiah  has  been 
fulfilled — *  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  it  shall  no  more  be  called  Tophet,  nor,  The 
Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  but.  The  Valley  of 
Slau^^ter ;  for  they  shall  bury  in  Tophet  till  there 
be  no  place*  (viL  32).  We  learn  from  Josephus 
that  the  last  terrible  struggle  between  the  Jews  and 
Romans  took  place  here  {Bril  JutL  vi.  8.  5) ;  and 
here,  too,  it  appears  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown 
out  of  the  city  after  the  siege  (v.  12.  7). 

The  inhuman  rites  anaently  practised  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  caused  the  latter  Jews  to  re^rd 
it  with  feelings  of  horror  and  detestation.  The 
Rabbins  suppose  it  to  be  the  gate  of  Hell  (Light- 
foot,  Ofera,  E  286) ;  and  the  Jews  applied  the 
name  given  to  the  vall^  in  some  passages  of  the 
Septuagint,  F^eiva,  to  the  place  of  etenuu  torment 
Hence  we  find  in  Matt  v.  22,  '  Whosever  shall 
say,  thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  r^v  yianKXP  tw 
Tvp6t — ^the  Gehenna  of  fire.'  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  Hebrew  EUH  K^:,  *  Valley  of  Hinnom.* 

The  valley  was  also  cadled  Tophdh  (2  Kings 
xxiiL  10 ;  Is.  xxx.  33  ;  Jer.  vil.  31),  either  from 
nsn,  'spittle,'  and  it  would  hence  mean  *  a  place 
to  spit  upon  ;*  or  from  nn&n,  'place  of  buminff.' 
For  other  theories  about  the  valley  of  Hinnom  the 
student  may  consult  Hengstenberg,  ChrUtology^  iv. 
^seq,^  ed.  1858.— J.  L.  P. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  PoRTUENSis,  a  bishop  of  Por- 
tus  during  the  early  part  of  the  3d  century.  The 
facts  of  his  life  are  few  and  uncertain,  and  we  shall 
mainly  confine  ourselves  to  giving  the  results  which 
may  now  be  considered  as  generally  accepted. 
Eusebius  (^.  i?.,  vi.  20)  mentions  Hippolytus  as  a 
bishop  and  eminent  ecclesiastical  author  in  the 
times  of  2^hyrinus,  but  does  not  mention  his 
diocese,  which  Jerome  also  savs  that  'he  could 
not  learn*  {Cat,  vir,  Ulustr,^  61).  As  Eusebius 
names  him  with  Beryllus  of  Bostra,  Le  Moyne 
[Proleg,  ad  Var,  Sacr^  unfortunately  conjectured 


that  he  was  bishop  of  Aden  (Portus  Romanus)  in 
Arabia,  and  Cave  {Script,  EccUs,^  L  48)  supposed 
him  to  have  been  an  Arabian  by  birth.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Chronicon  Paschaie,  our  earli- 
est authority,  makes  him  '  bishop  of  the  so-called 
Portus  near  Rome  ;'  and  as  this  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Cyril,  Zonaras,  Anasta- 
sius,  Nicephorus,  and  Syncellus  (see  Bunsen's 
Hippolytus,  L  205),  and  as  Prudentius  (lib.,  Ttpl 
rrc^dniw ;  Hymn  ix.)  describes  his  martyrdom  as 
having  tidcen  place  at  Ostia,  close  bv  Portus,  we 
may  regard  this  point  as  finally  settleo.  His  mas- 
tery of  the  Greek  language  would  render  him  pecu- 
liarly fit  to  be  a  '  bi^op  of  the  nations,*  who  fre- 
quented the  Harbour  of  Rome  in  multitudes.  In 
spite  of  Jacobi's  assertion  of  the  contrary,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  at  the 
same  time  have  been  (what  the  '^\tyx<n  shews 
him  to  have  been)  a  presbyter  and  head  of  a  party 
at  Rome.  We  know,  fiiither,  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Irenaeus  (Phot  Cod,  121),  and  was  engaged 
in  some  warm  disputes  with  Callistus  on  points  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  which  are  graphically 
described  in  his  recovered  book,  xarh,  raawp  alp€' 
ffiuof  fXeyxot*  From  the  confused  and  sometimes 
contradictorv  accounts  of  the  martyrdom,  we  may 
glean  the  fouowing/r^^o^ii^; — ^That  in  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus  he  was  banished 
to  Sardinia  {Cata/.  Liderianus,  sec  iv.),  B.C.  235  ; 
that  he  returned  the  following  year,  and  was  mar- 
tyred at  Ostia.  The  mode  of  his  martyrdom  is 
wholly  conjectural,  for  the  story  of  Prudentius 
{H^n  ix.  123-174)  is  obviously  derived  from  the 
painting  on  the  wails  of  the  chapel  built  in  honour 
of  St  Hippolytus  at  Rome,  and  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  a  mere  legendary  confusion.  The 
day  set  apart  to  his  memory  was  Aug.  13.  One 
statement  of  Prudentius — that  before  his  martyr- 
dom the  saint  recanted  his  approval  of  the  Nova- 
tion schism — ^is  very  perplexing,  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  such  a  particular  could  not  have  been 
invented,  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Novation  belongs 
to  a  later  period  (a.d.  245).  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  Hippolytus  strons^ly  opposed  the 
Noetianism  of  Callistus,  and  was  tneretore  in  later 
times  considered  as  a  Novation  (Bunsen,  L  220). 

In  1 55 1  an  old  and  unique  statue  of  Hippolytus 
was  dug  up  on  the  site  of  his  chapel ;  at  the  back 
of  which  was  inscribed  a  list  of^his  works,  and 
among  others  a  book  rep2  roO  rdrrot.  Now  this 
book  IS  claimed  by  the  author  of  the  'EXe7xot,  and 
on  this  and  other  irrefragable  grounds,  that  remark- 
able treatise  (a  confutation  of  all  the  heresies)  is 
now  universally  considered  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Hippolytus.  This  book  was  formerly  ascribed 
to  Ongen.  Having  been  brought  from  Moimt 
Athos  with  other  manuscripts  in  1842,  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  M.  Emmanuel  Miller,  under  whose 
direction  it  was  published  at  the  Oxford  Press  in 
1 85 1,  under  the  title,  ^Opiyivmn  ^CKoao^o6fuva  ^ 
icard  raff(a9  aXptisiiaw  Ae7xos;  but  all  European 
scholars  now  admit  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Origen,  and  that  Hippolytus  is  the  only 
author  to  whom  it  can  be  attributed.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  value  and  interest,  and  although  it  refutes 
thirty-two  heresies,  is  mainly  directed  against  Gnos- 
ticism. Hippolytus  is  a  calm,  acute^  and  learned 
writer.  Most  of  his  other  works  have  dtherper- 
ished,  or  only  remain  to  us  in  fragments.  These 
have  been  published  by  J.  A.  Fabricius  (Sancti 
Hippolyti^   Episcopi  et  Martyris   Opera,   2  vols. 
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Hamb.  1718).  Among  them  are  parts  of  various 
commentaries  on  books  of  Scripture.  Jerome  calls 
him  Vir  disertissimus,  and  a  Greek  author  ^Xvir^a- 
rot  Kol  €(nnx6<rraTot.  He  was  a  worthy  disciple  of 
Irenaeus,  and  the  free  use  he  made  of  great  Pagan 
authors  {e.g.,  Heraclitus)  gives  additional  value  to 
his  writings.  Besides  this,  *he  was  the  first 
preacher  m  note  whom  the  Church  of  Rome  ever 
produced.*  (See  Bunsen,  Hippolytiis  and  his  Age^ 
4  vols.  1852  ;  Gieseler,  Stud,  und  Krit.y  18^3  ; 
Dollinger,  Hippolytus  and  CalHsius^  Ratisb.  1853, 
etc)— F.  W.  F. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS.    [Behemoth.] 
HIRAM  or  HURAM  (DTaOl^n  ;  Sept  Xct- 
pi^k.    The  name  also  appears  in  the  form  D^*l^n» 

and  this  was  probably  the  original  form,  as  Me* 
nander  in  Josephus  (C  Afion.  l  18)  gives  it  EXfHo- 
Motf  and  in  Herodotus  (vii.  98)  it  appears  as  2/pa»- 
liot).  I.  A  king  of  Tyre,  whose  name  appears  as 
that  of  the  friend  and  ally  both  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, to  the  former  of  whom  he  sent  artificers  who 
built  for  him  a  palace  (2  Sam.  v.  1 1 ;  i  Chron.  xiv. 
l) ;  and  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  sent  both  mate- 
rials  and  artificers  for  the  erection  of  the  temple  (i 
Kings  V.  15,  ffl  [A.V.  v.  1,  ff.];  2  Chroa  ii.  3, 
if.)  In  return  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty  cities 
in  Galilee ;  which,  however,  seemed  to  Hiram  so 
unworthy  a  return  that  he  applied  to  them  a  term 
of  contempt  [Cabul],  and  restored  them  to  the 
Jewish  king  (i  Kings  ix.  ii ;  2  Chron.  viiL  2). 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  it  was  the 
same  Hiram  who  was  the  friend  of  both  David  and 
Solomon,  or  whether  different  princes  of  the  same 
name  had  relations  with  these  two  monarchs  suc- 
cessively. The  latter  is  on  the  whole  the  more 
probable  solution.  The  chronological  difficulties 
of  the  former  supposition  seem  insuperable.  The 
Hiram  who  was  the  friend  of  Solomon  is  said  by 
Menander  (ap.  Joseph.  /.  c)  to  have  reigned  33 
years.  Now  we  know  he  was  alive  and  on  the 
throne  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Solomon's  rei£n 
Ti  Kings  ix.  10-13),  so  that  he  could  not  at  the 
furthest  have  been  king  for  more  than  13  years 
before  David's  death.  How,  then,  could  he  be 
the  Hiram  who  assisted  David  to  build  his  house 
more  than  30  years  before?  This  difficulty  is 
aggravated  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  Tosephus 
that  the  Hiram  who  assisted  Solomon  had  only 
been  11  years  on  the  throne  when  the  temple 
began  to  be  built  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's 
reign ;  for  this  would  allow  only  7  years  for  his 
being  king  before  David's  death.  It  will  hazxily 
do  with  Michaelis  to  resort  to  the  supposition 
that  though  the  building  of  David's  house  is 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  it  was  not  really  commenced  tUl  near  the 
close  of  it ;  for  not  only  is  this  improbable  in  itself 
— improbable  that  David  should  have  been  con- 
tent without  a  fitting  house  so  long — improbable 
that  had  he  wanted  one  so  long  he  would  have 
b^;un  to  build  one  at  the  close  of  his  life  (his  sixty- 
third  year  if  we  take  the  statement  of  Josephus) ; 
but  we  must  deal  in  the  roost  arbitrary  manner 
with  the  narrative  to  make  it  accord  with  this  sup- 
position; as,  ex.gr.,  we  must  suppose  the  'king's 
nouse,'  mentioned  2  Sapo.  xi.  2,  to  oe  not  the  house 
said  to  have  been  built  for  the  king  in  ch.  v.  11, 
unless  we  would  place  David's  affair  with  Bethsheba 
in  hisextremeold  age,  and  make  Solomon  little  more 


than  an  in&nt  at  the  time  ofhis  father's  death.  These 
difficulties  may,  indeed,  be  av<nded  by  rejectiiig 
the  statement  of  Menander  that  Hiiam  re^g^ed  33 
years,  and  supposing  that  his  reign  extended  from 
the  commencement  of  David's  reign  over  Israel*  to 
the  15th  year  of  Solomon's  xeign,  a  period  of  iMsariy 
^o  years.  But  so  long  a  reign  is  m  itself  impro- 
bable, and  the  testimony  of  Menander  seems,  nom 
the  minuteness  of  some  of  his  details,  to  have 
rested  on  authentic  documents.  On  the  whole  it 
appears  better  to  suppose  two  Hirams.  But  in 
what  relation  did  they  stand  to  each  other  ?  The 
batural  supposition  is  that  they  were  father  and  son. 
But  here  tne  testimony  of  Menander  again  inter- 
poses a  difficulty,  for  he  says  that  Hiram  the  firiend 
of  Solomon  was  the  son  of  Abibal.  This  has  led 
some  to  conjecture  that  the  later  Hiram  was  the 
grandson  of  the  earlier;  while  others  suggest  that 

Abibal  (7]D^3K)  was  the  distinctive  honoraiy  name 
of  the  former,  whose  proper  name  was  Hiram. 
This  latter  su^^estion  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
fact  that  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Hiiam  oc- 
cur in  the  series  of  kings  of  Tyre  (Joseph.  Cont, 
Apion,  L  21).  Tatian  {Orat  C,  Grae,,  p.  171,  ed. 
CoL)  says,  on  the  authority  of  Phoenician  nistorians. 
that  Solomon  married  Hiram's  daughter.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Baleazar  Qoseph..  L  €.\— 
W.L.A, 

2.  The  son  of  a  widow  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and 
of  a  Tyrian  father.  He  was  sent  by  the  king  of 
the  same  name  to  execute  the  principal  works  of 
the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  the  various  utensils 
required  for  the  sacred  services.  We  recognise  in 
the  enumeration  of  this  man's  talents  by  uie  king 
of  Tyre  a  character  coounon  in  the  industrial  his- 
tory of  the  ancients,  namely,  a  skilfiil  artificer, 
knowing  all  the  arts,  or  at  least  many  of  those  arts 
which  we  practise,  in  their  different  branches. 
[Handicraft.]  It  is  probable  that  he  was  se- 
lected for  this  purpose  by  the  king  fipom  among 
others  equally  gifted,  in  the  notion  that  his  half 
Hebrew  blood  would  render  him  the  more  accept- 
able at  Jerusalem. — J.  K. 

HIRCANUS  (LXX.  'Tpjaif^;  Vulg.  ffir- 
canus),  *  a  son  of  Tobias,  a  man  of  great  dignity' 
(*Tpirap&f  6  Tuplw  ff^6ipa  Mip  h  inrepaxjo  xti- 
fupos,  2  Maccab.  iiL  11).  At  the  time  when 
Heliodorus,  the  treasurer  (6  irl  rwr  v/Hry/tidrur) 
of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  was  ordered  to  seize 
the  riches  which  had  been  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  Hircanus  owned  a  laige  treasure 
there  deposited  for  safety  (2  Maccab.  iii.  8  uf.) 
Nothing  more  is  mentioned  in  2  Maccab.  than 
that  he  was  a  '  son  of  Tobias,'  but  Josephus  gives 
an  account  of  some  *  children  of  Tobias'  {raUkt 
Tfoplou)  who  took  part  with  the  high-priest  Mene- 
laus  (Onias)  against  Jason  (Jesus),  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  high-priesthood  hr  Antiochos  IV. 
Epiphanes  {Antif.  xu.  5.  i).  This  Tobias  had 
among  his  children  a  son  named  Joseph,  who 
married  as  a  second  wife  the  daughter  of  his  brother 
Solymius,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  whose  name 
was  Hircanus  (Joseph.  Anti^,  xiL  4.  2).  Hirca- 
nus, from  this  statement,  would  not  be  the  son  but 
the  grandson  of  Tobias.  Grotius,  Calmet,  Pri- 
deaux,  and  others,  have  supposed  that  the  Hircanus 
of  Josephus  is  the  same  person  as  the  Hircanus 
of  2  Maccab.,  and  that  'Tpjcai^  6  Tufilov  should 
be  translated  *  Hircanus,  grandson  of  Tobias.'  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  story  in 
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3  Maccab.  respecting  the  sending  of  Heliodorus 
by  Seleucus  to  rob  the  treasures  at  Jerusalem,  his 
miraculotis  punishment,  and  his  recovery  from 
death  at  the  prayer  of  Onias,  is  rendered  very  sus- 
pidous  by  the  silence  of  Josephos,  and  that 
though  Hircanns  is  represented  both  in  2  Maccab. 
and  Josephus  as  being  connected  by  blood  with 
Tobias,  yet  it  is  not  recorded  in  Josephus  (as  it  is 
in  2  Maccab.)  that  he  had  any  treasure  in  the 
temple.  It  seems  hardly  probable  that  the  Hyr- 
canus  whose  history  is  given  by  Josephus  at  some 
length  can  be  identified  with  the  'son  of  Tobias' 
of  2  Maccab.  The  Hircanus  in  question  may  have 
been  one  of  *  the  sons  of  Tobias'  (roidei  TwBlov) 
mentioned  above  as  assisting  in  the  sedition  of  the 
two  high-priests. 

The  name  of  Hircanus  occurs  at  a  later  period 
under  the  Maccabees.  It  has  been  thought  that  it 
was  adopted  on  account  of  a  victory  gained  by 
Johxif  the  son  and  successor  of  Simon  Maccabaeus, 
over  the  Hircanians  (Euseb.,  Chron.  lib.  ii. ; 
Sulp.  Severus,  Hist,  Sacr,,  lib.  il  c.  xxvi)  Jose- 
phus informs  us  that  Hircanus  accompanied  Anti- 
ochtts  VII.  Sidetes  into  Parthia,  and  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus  says  that  a  trophy  was  erected  at  the 
river  Lycus  to  commemorate  the  victory  over  the 
Parthian  general  {Antiq.  xiil  8. 4).  The  Hircani- 
ans were  a  nation  whose  territory  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  would  thus  be 
at  no  great  distance  from  Parthia,  where  John 
Hircanus  had  gained  the  victory.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  different  statements  agree  in  the 
position  of  the  countries,  Hircania,  Parthia,  and 
the  river  Lycus  (of  A^yria)  being  contiguous. 
As  Josephus,  however,  does  not  give  any  explana- 
tion of  the  name  {Antiq,  xiil  7.  4 ;  BelL  Jud,  i. 
2.  3),  and  the  son  of  Simon  is  nowhere  called  Hir- 
canus in  I  Maccab.,  the  reason  for  its  assumption 
is  uncertam  [Maccabees]. — F.  W.  M. 

HISTORY.  Under  this  term  we  here  intend 
to  give,  not  a  narrative  of  the  leaduig  events  de- 
tailed in  the  Bible,  but  such  general  remarks  on  the 
Biblical  history  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  esti- 
mate the  comparative  value,  and  apply  for  informa- 
tion to  the  proper  sources,  of  histoncal  knowledge, 
as  presented  in  or  deduced  from  the  sacred  recoil. 

The  matter  contained  in  the  Biblical  histoiv  is  of 
a  most  extensive  nature.  In  its  greatest  length 
and  fullest  meaning  it  comes  down  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  till  near  the  close  of  the  ist  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  thus  covering  ft  s|>a€e  of 
some  4000  years.  The  books  presenting  this  long 
train  of  historical  details  are  most  diverse  in  age, 
in  kind,  in  execution,  and  in  worth  ;  nor  seldom 
is  it  the  fact  that  the  modem  historian  has  to  con- 
struct his  narrative  as  much  out  of  the  implications 
of  a  letter,  the  highly  coloured  materials  of  poetry, 
the  &r-reaching  visions  of  prophecy,  and  the  indfi- 
rect  and  allusive  information  of  didactic  and  moral 
precepts,  as  from  the  immediate  and  express  state- 
ments of  histonr  strictiy  so  denominated.  The 
history  of  Herodotus,  embracing  as  it  does  most  of 
the  world  known  at  this  time,  and  passing,  under 
the  leading  of  a  certain  thread  of  events,  from  land 
to  land — this  history,  with  its  naive,  graphic, 
gossip,  and  traveller-like  narratives,  interweaving  in 
a  succession  of  fine  old  tapestries  many  of  the  great 
events  and  moving  scenes  which  had,  up  to  his 
time,  taken  place  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  pre- 
sents to  the  intelligent  reader  a  continuation  of 


varied  gratifications.  But  even  the  history  of 
Herodotus  must  jrield  to  that  contained  or  implied 
in  the  Bible,  not  merely  in  extent  of  compass,  but 
also  in  variety,  in  interest,  and  beyond  all  compari- 
son, in  grandeur,  importance,  and  moral  and  spiri- 
tual significance.  The  children  of  the  faithful 
Abraham  seem  to  have  had  one  great  work  of  Pro- 
vidence intrusted  to  them^  namely,  the  develop- 
ment, transmission,  and  infusion  into  the  world  of 
the  religious  element  of  civilization.  Their  history, 
accordingly,  is  the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
difiusion  of  true  religion,  considered  in  its  source 
and  its  developments*  Such  a  history  must  pos- 
sess large  and  peculiar  interest  for  every  student  of 
human  nature,  and  pre-eminently  for  those  who 
love  to  study  the  unfoldings  of  Providence,  and 
desire  to  learn  that  greatest  of  all  arts — ^the  art  of 
living  at  once  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

The  Jewish  history  contained  in  the  Bible  em- 
braces more  and  less  than  the  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites i—mare^  since  it  begins  with  the  beginning  of 
the  earth  and  narrates  with  extraordinary  brevity 
events  which  marked  the  period  terminated  bv  the 
flood,  going  on  till  it  introduces  us  to  Abranam, 
the  primogenitor  of  the  Hebrew  race ;  Uss^  since, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  the  poetical  books, 
its  narratives  do  not  come  down  to  a  later  date 
than  some  600  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  historical  materials  furnished  relating  to  the 
Hebrew  nation  may  be  divided  into  three  great 
divisions :  I.  The  books  which  are  consecrated  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  nation — ^the  period 
that  elapsed  before  the  era  of  the  judges.  These 
works  are  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua, 
which,  according  to  Ewald  {Geschickte  des  Voi/Us 
Isrctdy  i.  72),  properly  constitute  only  one  work, 
and  which  may  be  termed  the  great  book  of  origi- 
nal documents.  2.  The  books  which  describe  the 
times  of  the  judges  and  the  kings  up  to  the  first 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  is.  Judges,  Kings, 
and  Samuel,  to  which  belongs  the  book  of  Ruth  : 
'  all  these,'  sim  Ewald,  '  constitute  also^  according 
to  their  last  formation,  but  one  work,  which  may 
be  called  the  Great  Book  of  Kings.'  ^.  The  thiixl 
class  comprises  the  books  included  under  the  head 
of  Ha^ographa,  which  are  of  a  much  later  origin. 
Chronicles,  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  forming  the 
great  book  of  c^eneral  history  reaching  to  the  Gre- 
cian period.  After  these  books  came  those  which 
are  cuissed  together  under  the  name  of  Apocrypha, 
whose  use  in  this  country  we  think  unduly  ne- 
glected. Then  the  circle  of  evangelical  records 
begins,  which  closed  within  the  century  that  saw  it 
open.  Other  books  found  in  the  O.  and  N.  T., 
which  are  not  properly  of  a  historical  character, 
connect  themselves  with  one  or  other  of  these 
periods,  and  give  important  aid  to  students  of 
sacred  history. 

Biblical  history  was  often  treated  by  the  older 
writers  as  a  part  of  church  history  in  general,  as 
they  considered  the  history  given  in  the  Bible  as 
presenting  different  and  successive  phases  of  the 
church  0?  God  (Buddei,  HisU  Eccles,,  2  vols. 
1726-29;  Stolberg,  Gesckkhte  der  RdigUm  Jesu^  i 
III).  Other  writers  have  viewed  this  subject  in  a 
more  practical  light,  presenting  the  characters 
found  m  the  Bible  for  imitation  or  avoidance ; 
among  whom  may  be  enumerated  Hess  {Geschichte 
der  IsraeliUn  vor  den  Zeiten  Jesti^.  Hess  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Jesus  {GeschichU  Jem  ;  Ziirich 
1775) ;  but  the  best  work  is  a  more  recent,  and  a 
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venr  valuable  one,  by  Niemeyer  {CharacUristik  der 
Biidy  Halle  1830).  Anions  the  more  strictly 
learned  writen  several  have  had  it  in  view  to  supply 
the  gaps  left  in  the  succession  of  events  by  the 
Bible,  out  of  sources  found  in  pro&ne  writers. 
Here  the  chief  authors  are  of  English  birth, 
namely,  Prideaux,  Shuckford,  Russell ;  and  for  the 
N.  T.,  the  learned,  cautious,  and  fair-dealing 
Lardner.  There  is  a  valuable  work  by  G.  Lau- 
gen:  Versuchdner Harmonie der heUigentmd pro- 
fan  scrih.  in  der  Geschickte  der  Wdt^  Bayreuth 
1775-^*  J<^i^  in  his  Bib,  Archaologie^  has,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius  (art  *Bib.  Geschichte'  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allg,  JSne,),  made  free  use  of 
Prideaux.  Other  writers  have  pursued  a  strictly 
chronological  method,  such  as  Ussher  (^ifffo/^r  Vef, 
AT.  T.f  London  1650),  and  Des  Vignoles  (ChronO' 
logie  de  VHist,  Sainte^  Berlm  1738).  Heeren 
{ffandb.  der  Geschiehte,  p.  50)  recommends,  as 
containing  many  valuable  inquiries  on  the  mon- 
archical period,  the  following  work  :  J.  Bemhardi 
CommefUaHo  de  cousis  qumts  ejfeetum  sit  ut  reg- 
Hum  Judee  dhUius  tersssteret  ptam  r^num  Israd^ 
Lovanni  1825.  Heeren  also  declares  that  Bauer's 
Handhuch  der  Geschichte  des  H.  Volkes^  1800^  is  the 
best  introduction  both  to  the  history  and  the  anti- 
quities of  the  Hebrew  nation ;  though  Gesenius 
complains  that  he  is  too  much  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  hvpotheses.  The  English  reader  will 
find  a  useful  but  not  sufficiently  critical  compen- 
dium in  The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwetdth^ 
translated  from  the  German  of  John  Jahn,  D.D. 
A  more  valuable  as  wdl  as  more  interesting,  yet 
by  no  means  &ultless  work,  is  Milman*s  History  of 
the  yntfs,  publbhed  originally  in  Murray's  Famify 
Ubrary  [a  new  edition  of  which  is  said  to  be  now 
(1863)  in  preparation].  A  more  recent  and  very 
valuable  work,  KiUo's  Pictorial  History  of  Palatine^ 
1841,  combines,  with  the  Bible  history  of  the  Jews, 
the  results  of  travel  and  antiquarian  research,  and 
is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  Introduction,  which 
forms  the  only  Natural  History  of  Palestine  in  our 
language. 

[An  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  study  of 
Biblical  history  of  late  years  in  Germany,  which 
has  led  to  important  results.  The  great  work  of 
Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Votkes  Israel^  in  7  vols.  8vo, 
with  a  supplementary  volume,  Altherth&nur  d,  V. 
Israel^  presents  a  Uiorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  l^  the  Romans  ;  a 
work  of  great  learning,  acuteness,  and  power  of 
construction ;  but  displaying  tendencies  towards  a 
treatment  of  the  sacred  books  with  which  no  one 
who  receives  them  as  divine  can  sympathise.  A 
more  orthodox  but  less  able  work  is  Kurz*s  Gesch, 
des  Alten  Bundes^  2  vols.,  with  supplement,  Berlin 
1848-55 ;  translated  by  Edersheim  and  Martin,  3 
vob.  8vo,  Edin.  1859-61.  Of  great  value  are  the 
works  of  the  learned  Jews :  Tost  {flach,  der  Israel- 
iten  seit  der  Afaceabder,  9  vols.  ;  Gesch.  des  yuden- 
thums  und Seiner  Sektetty  3  vols.,  1857-59);  Hcrz- 
feld  {Gesch,  d.  Volhes  Israd  vom  Vollendung  des 
Zweiten  Tempds  bis  mr  Einsettung  da  Mocha- 
bders  Schimon^  2  vols.  8vo,  1854-57)  ;  Graetz 
{Gesch.  der  Juden,  6  vols.  8vo).  Dr.  Stanley,  in 
his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Churchy 
has  presented  the  results  of  the  most  recent  research 
in  his  usual  vivid  and  graphic  style.] 

The  sources  of  Biblical  history  are  chiefly  the 
Biblical  books  themselves.     Any  attempt  to  bx  the 


precise  value  of  these  sources  in  a  critical  point  of 
view  would  require  a  volume  instead  of  an  article: 
Whatever  hypothesis,  however,  may  eventually  be 
held  touching  the  exact  time  when  these  books,  or 
any  of  them,  were  put  into  their  actual  shape,  as 
also  touching  the  materials  out  of  which  they  were 
formed,  one  thing  appears  very  certain,  that  (to 
take  an  instance)  Genesis,  the  earliest  book  (pro« 
bably),  contains  most  indubitable  as  well  as  most 
interesting  historical  fisicts ;  for  though  the  age,  the 
mode  of  life,  and  the  state  of  culture  differ  so 
widely  from  our  own,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
feel  that  it  is  amonc^  men  and  women,  parents  and 
children — beings  of  like  passions  with  ourselves — 
and  not  with  mere  creations  of  iGuicy  or  fraud,  that 
we  converse  when  we  peruse  the  narratives  which 
this  composition  has  so  long  preserved.  The  con- 
viction is  much  strengthens  in  the  minds  of  those 
who,  by  personal  acquaintance  with  the  early  pro- 
fane writers,  are  able  to  compare  their  productions 
with  those  of  the  Hebrews,  which  were  long  ante- 
rior, and  must,  had  th^  been  of  an  equally  earthly 
origin,  have  been  at  least  equally  defonned  by 
fiible.  The  sole  comparison  ctf  the  account  given 
in  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  the  world  with  the 
Cosmogonies  of  heathen  writers,  whether  HindoN), 
Greek,  or  Latin,  is  enough  to  assure  the  impartial 
reader  that  a  purer,  if  not  a  higher  influence,  pre- 
sided over  the  composition  of  Genesis,  than  that 
whence  proceeded  the  legends  or  the  philosophies 
of  heatiienism  ;  nor  is  the  conclusion  in  the  s£igfat- 
est  d^ree  weakened  in  the  writer's  mind  by  any 
discrepancy  which  modem  science  may  seem  to 
shew  as  between  its  own  discoveries  and  the  state- 
ments in  Genesis.  The  Biblical  history,  as  found 
in  its  Biblical  sources,  has  a  decided  peculiarity 
and  a  great  recommendation  in  the  fiict  tliat  we 
can  trace  in  the  Bible  more  clearly  and  fully  than 
in  connection  with  any  other  history,  the  first  crude 
elements  and  the  early  materiab  out  of  which  all 
history  must  be  constructed.  How  fitf  the  litera- 
ture supplied  in  the  Bible  may  be  only  a  reUc  of  a 
literary  cyclus  cidled  into  being  by  the  felicitous 
circumstances  and  fiivouraUe  constitution  of  the 
great  Shemitic  fiBimily,  but  which  has  perished  in 
9ie  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  now  impossible  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  had  the  other  portions  of  this  imagined 
literature  been  of  equal  religious  value  with  what 
the  Bible  offers,  there  is  littfe  risk  in  affirming  that 
mankind  would  scarcely  have  allowed  it  to  be  lost. 
The  Bible,  however,  bears  traces  that  there  were 
other  books  current  in  the  time  and  country  to 
which  it  relates ;  for  writing,  writers,  and  books 
are  mentioned  without  the  emphasis  and  distinction 
which  always  accompany  new  discoveries  or  pecu- 
liar load  possessions,  and  as  ordinarr,  well-known, 
and  matter-of-course  things.  Ana  it  is  certain 
that  we  do  not  possess  all  the  works  whidi  were 
known  in  the  early  periods  of  Israelite  history, 
since  in  Num.  xxi  14  we  read  of '  the  book  of  the 
wars  of  the  Lord,'  and  in  Josh.  x.  13,  of '  the  book 
of  Tasher.'  Witfiout  writing,  history,  property  so 
called,  can  have  no  existence.  Under  the  head 
Writing  we  shall  trace  the  early  rudiments  and 
progress  of  that  important  art :  here  we  meidy 
remark  that  an  acquaintance  with  it  vras  possessed 
by  the  Hebrews  at  least  as  early  as  their  Exodus 
from  Egypt — a  fact  which  shews  at  least  the  possi- 
bility that  the  age  of  the  Biblical  records  stands 
some  thousand  years  or  more  prior  to  the  earliest 
Greek  historian,  Herodotus. 
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There  is  another  fact  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  worth  and  credibility  of  the  Bibli- 
cal narratives,  namely,  that  the  people  of  which 
they  speak  were  a  commemoraUve  raee^  were,  in 
other  words,  given  to  create  and  preserve  memo- 
liak  of  important  events.     Even  in  the  patriarchal 
times  we  nnd  monuments  set  np  in  ozder  to  com- 
memorate events.    Jacob  (Gen.  zxviii.  1 8)  *  set  up 
a  pillar'  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  divine 
promise ;  and  that  these  monuments  had  a  reli- 
gious import  and  sanction  appears  from  the  state- 
ment that  '  he  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  the  pil- 
lar' (see  Gen.  zxxi.  45  ;  Josh.  iv.  9 ;  i  Sam.  vit 
12 ;  Judg.  ix.  6).     Long-lived  trees,  such  as  oak 
and  terebinth,  were  made  use  of  as  remembrancers 
(Gen.  XXXV.  4 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  26).     Commemorative 
names,  also,  were  given  to  persons,  places,  and 
things ;  and  from  the  earliest  periods  it  was  usual 
to  substitute  a  new  and  descriptive  for  an  old 
name,  which  may  in  its  origin  have  been  descriptive 
too  (Exod.  ii  10 ;  Gen.  ul  23  ;  iv.  i).     Genealo- 
gical tables  appear,  moreover,  to  have  had  a  very 
earlv  existence  among  the  people  of  whom  the 
Bible  speaks,  being  carefully  preserved  first  me- 
moriter,  aderwards  by  writing,  among  family  trea- 
sures,  and  thus  transmitted   from   age  to    age. 
These,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  bee;innines  of  history — a  fact 
which  is  illustrated  and  con&rmed  by  the  way  in 
which  what  we  should  term  a  narrative  or  histori- 
cal sketch  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  that  is,  as 
'  the  book  of  the  generation'  ('  of  Adun,'  Gen.  v. 
i) :  a  mode  of  speaking  which  is  applied  even  to 
the  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  ii  4),  '  these  are 
the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when 
they  were  created.'    The  genealogical  tables  in  the 
Bible  (speaking  generally)  are  not  only  of  a  very 
early  date,  but  are  free  from  the  mixtures  of  a 
thcogonical  and   cosmogonical   kind   which    are 
found  in  the  early  literature  of  other  primitive 
nations,  wearing  the  appearance  of  being,  so  far  at 
least  as  they  go,  true  and  complete  Ibts  of  indivi- 
dual and  famUy  descent  (Gen.  v.  i).    But,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject is  the  employment  of  poetry  at  a  very  early 
period  to  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  historical 
events.     Even  in  Gen.  iv.  23,  in  Uie  case  of  La- 
mech,   we  find  poetry  thus  employed,   that   is, 
by  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Adam.     Other  in- 
stances may  be  found  in  Exod.  xv.  ;  Josh.  x.  13  ; 
Judg.  v. ;  2  Sam.  L  18,  etc.    This  early  use  of 
poetry,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  considerable 
step  in  civilization,  implies  a  still  earlier  pre-exis- 
tent  culture;  confutes  the   notion   that    human 
society  began  with  a  period  of  barbarism ;  looks 
favourably  on  the  hypothesis  that  language  had  an 
immediately  divine  origin;  explodes  the  position 
that  the  Hebrews  were  at  first  an  ignorant,  un- 
tutored, and  unlettered  race  ;  and  creates  a  pre- 
sumption on  behalf  of  their  historical  literature. 
Poetry  is  a  good  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of 
great  leading  fiicts  ;  for,  though  it  may  throw  over 
tact  a  colouring  borrowed  from  the  imagination, 
yet  the  form  in  which  it  appears  gives  warning  that 
such  hues  are  upon  its  detuls,  which  hues,  besides 
being  themselves  a  species  of  history,  are  then 
easily  removed,  while  the  form  shuts  up  and  holds 
in  the  facts  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  verse,  and 
so  transmits  them  to  posterity  without  addition  and 
without  loss.     By  means  of  these  several  forms  of 
oommemoimtion  much  knowledge  would  be  pre- 


served from  generation  to  generation,  and  to  their 
existence  from  the  first  may  we  ascribe  the  brief, 
but  still  valuable,  notices  which  the  Bible  pre- 
sents of  the  primitive  ages  and  condition  of  the 
world. 

Other  sources  for  at  least  the  early  Biblical  his- 
tory are  comparatively  of  small  value.  Tosephus 
has  gone  over  the  same  periods  as  the  Biole  treats 
of,  but  obviously  had  no  sources  of  consequence 
relating  to  primitive  times  which  are  not  open  to 
us,  and  in  regard  to  those  times  does  little  more 
than  add  here  and  there  a  patch  of  a  legendary  or 
traditional  hue  which  could  have  been  well  spared. 
His  Greek  and  Roman  predilections  and  his  apolo- 
getical  aims  detract  fipom  his  value,  while  in  relation 
to  the  early  history  of  his  country  he  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light  than  a  sort  of  philosophical 
mterpreter ;  nor  is  it  till  he  comes  to  his  own  age 
that  ne  has  the  value  of  an  independent  (not  even 
then  an  impartial)  eye-witness  or  well-informed  re- 
porter. In  historical  criticism  and  linguistic  know- 
ledge he  was  very  insufficiently  furnished.  The 
use  of  both  Josephus  and  Philo  is  far  more  safe  for 
the  student  of  the  N.  T.  than  for  the  expounder  of 
the  old. 

The  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins  afford  very  little 
assistance  for  the  early  periods,  but  might  probably 
be  made  to  render  more  service  in  behalf  of  the 
times  of  the  Saviour  than  has  been  genierally  al- 
lowed. The  illustrations  which  Ughtfoot  and  Wet- 
stein  have  drawn  from  these  sources  are  of  great 
value  ;  and  Gfrorer,  in  his  Jahrhundert  des  Heils 
(Stuttgart  1838),  has  made  an  ample  use  of  the 
mater^  they  supply  in  order  to  draw  a  picture  of 
the  1st  century,  a  use  which  the  learned  author  is 
at  no  small  pains  to  justify.  The  compilations  of 
the  Jewish  doctors,  however,  require  to  be  em- 
ployed with  the  greatest  caution,  since  the  Rabbins 
were  the  depositaries,  the  expounders,  and  the 
apologists  of  that  corrupt  form  of  the  primitive 
£uth  and  the  Mosaic  institutions  which  has  been 
called  by  the  distinctive  name  of  Judaism,  which 
comprised  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  false  and  true 
things,  the  colluvies  of  the  east  as  well  as  light 
from  the  Bible,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  lies 
under  the  express  condemnation  of  Christ  himself. 
How  easy  it  is  to  propagate  fables  on  their  autho- 
rity, and  to  do  a  oisservice  to  the  Gospel  records, 
maybeleamtfrom  the  fact  that  older  writers,  in  their 
undue  trust  of  Rabbinical  authority,  went  so  far  as 
to  maintain  that  no  cock  was  allowed  to  be  kept  in 
Jerusalem  because  fowls  scratched  unclean  things 
out  of  the  earth,  though  the  authority  of  Scripture 
(which  in  the  case  they  refused  to  admit)  is  most 
express  and  decided  (Matt  xxvl  34 ;  Mark  xiv. 
30,  68,  72).  On  the  credibility  of  tne  Rabbins  see 
Kavii  Diss,  Phil.  TheoL  de  eo  quod  Fidei  merentur, 
etc.,  in  Oelrich's  Calitct,  Opusc.  Hist.  Phil,  Theol. ; 
Wolf,  Bibl,  Hebr,  u.  1095  ;  Fabricius,  Bibliog. 
Antiq.  i.  3,  4 ;  Brunsmann,  Diss,  de  Judaica  levi- 
tate^ liafniae  1705. 

The  classic  authors  betray  the  grossest  igno- 
rance almost  in  all  cases  where  they  treat  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  ;  and  even 
the  most  serious  and  generally  pnilosophic  writers 
fall  into  vulgar  errors  and  unaccountable  mistakes 
as  soon  as  thev  speak  on  the  subject.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  worse  than  the  blunder  or  preju- 
dice of  Tacitus,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
declared  that  the  Jews  derived  their  origin  from 
Mount  Ida  in  Crete ;  that  by  the  advice  of  an 
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oracle  they  kad  been  driven  out  of  Egypt ;  and 
that  they  set  up  in  their  temple  at  Jenissdem  as  an 
object  of  worship  the  figure  of  an  ass,  since  an 
animal  of  that  species  had  directed  them  in  the  wil- 
derness and  discovered  to  them  a  fountain  (Tacit 
Hist.  V.  I,  2).  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  17)  relates 
similar  iables.  Plutorch  {(^tast,  Sympas,  iv.  5) 
makes  the  Hebrews  pay  divine  honours  to  swine, 
as  being  their  instructors  in  agriculture,  and  affirms 
that  they  kept  the  Sabbath  and  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles in  honour  of  Bacchus.  A  collection  of  these 
gross  misrepresentations,  together  with  a  profound 
and  successful  inquiry  into  their  origin,  and  a  full 
exposure  of  their  falsehood,  may  be  found  in  a 
paper  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Miiller,  recently  published  in 
the  Tluohgische  Studien  undKrUikm  (1843,  Viertes 
Heft.  p.  ^3).— J.  R.  B.     • 

HITTITES,  or  CHILDREN  OF  HETH,  a  na- 
tion descended  from  Heth  (nn,  LXX.  X^ ;  gent 

n.  ^nn;  LXX.  XeTToTof ;  Tin  ^33,  f.  Tin  ffba; 

LXX.  vIo2  X^r,  GvyoWpef  tw  vUap  X^),  son  of 
Canaan.  The  meaning  of  Heth  is  supposed  to 
be  *  fear'  or  '  terror,'  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  it  has  a  signification  like  Sidon,  '  fishmg,'  the 
Amorite,  '  the  mountaineer,'  etc. 

In  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  Heth 
occupies  the  second  place  among  the  children  of 
Canaan.  It  is  to  be  observed  mat  the  first  and 
second  names,  Sidon  and  Heth,  are  not  gentile 
nouns,  and  that  all  the  names  following  are  gentile 
nouns  in  the  sing.  Sidon  is  called  the  first-bom 
of  Canaan,  though  the  name  of  the  town  is  pro- 
bably put  for  that  of  its  founder,  or  eponym,  '  the 
fisherman,'  *AX(ei^f,  of  Philo  of  Byblus.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  as  we  find  no  city  Heth,  that 
this  is  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  the  nation,  and 
the  gentile  noun,  children  of  Heth,  makes  this 
almost  certain.  After  the  enumeration  of  the 
nations  sprung  from  Canaan,  it  is  added  :  '  And 
afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanitea 
spread  abroad'  (Gen.  x.  18).  This  passage  will 
be  illustrated  by  the  evidence  that  there  were 
Hittites  and  Amorites  beyond  Canaan,  and  also 
beyond  the  wider  territory  that  must  be  allowed 
for  the  placing  of  the  Hamathites,  who,  it  may  be 
added,  perhaps  had  not  migrated  from  Canaan  at 
the  date  to  which  the  list  of  Noah's  descendants 
mainly  refers  (see  ver.  19). 

In  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  Hittites  are  men- 
tioned among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Promised 
Land  (xv.  to).  At  Kiijath-arba,  or  Hebron,  he 
purchased  the  cave  of  Machpdah  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite,  and  it  is  evident  that  at  this  time  the 
people  of  that  city  were  Hittites  (Gen.  xxiil  3-7, 
10,  18).  The  city  was,  however,  founded  by  one 
Arba  of  the  Anakim,  whence  its  earlier  name,  and 
had  inhabitants  of  that  giant  race  as  late  as  Joshua's 
time.  It  is  also  connected  with  Zoan  in  Egypt, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  seven  years 
before  that  city  (Num.  xiiL  22).  Zoan  or  Avaris 
was  built  or  rebuilt,  and  no  doubt  received  its 
Hebrew  or  Semitic  name,  Zean,  the  translation  of 
its  Egyptian  name  ha-awar,  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Shepherd-king  of  Egypt,  who  was  of  Phoeni- 
cian or  kindred  race.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that,  in  Abraham's  time,  the  Amorites,  connected 
with  the  giant  race  in  the  case  of  the  Rephaim 
whom  Chedorlaomer  smote  in  Ashteroth  Kar- 
naim  (Gen.  xiv.  $)»  where  the  Rephaite  Og  after- 


wards ruled,  dwelt  close  to  Hebron  (ver.  13). 
The  Hittites  and  Amorites  we  shall  see  to  have 
been  later  settled  together  in  the  Orontes-valley. 
Thus  at  this  period  there  was  a  settlement  of  Uie 
two  nations  m  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  the 
Hittites  were  mixed  with  the  Rephaite  Anakim. 
Among  these  Hittites  Isaac  lived  m  southenmiost 
Palestine  (xxviL  46)1  and  of  their  daughters  Esau 
took  one,  if  not  two,  to  wife  (xxvL  34 ;  zxxvi  2, 
3,  20,  24,  25). 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  six  or  seven  nations 
of  Canaan  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  downwards, 
the  first  names,  in  four  forms,  arc  the  Canaanites, 
Hittites,  and  Amorites;  in  two,  which  make  no 
mention  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Hittites,  and  Amor- 
ites ;  and  in  three,  the  former  three  names  with  the 
addition  of  another  natiom  In  but  two  forms  are 
these  three  nations  fiirther  separated.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked  that  the  Hittites  and  Amorites  are  men- 
tioned together  in  a  bare  majority  of  the  fonns  of 
the  enumeration,  but  in  a  great  majority  of  pas- 
sages. The  importance  thus  dven  to  the  Hittites 
is  perhaps  equally  evident  in  the  place  of  Heth  in 
the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  in  the  place  of 
the  tribe  in  the  list  in  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
where  it  b  first  of  the  known  descendants  of 
Canaan  (xv.  20),  and  certainly  in  the  term  '  all  the 
land  of  the  Hittites,'  as  a  designation  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land  in  its  ftUl  extent,  from  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  firom  Lebanon  to  the  desert 
(Josh.  L  4).  The  close  relation  of  the  Hittites  and 
Amorites  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel,  where  he  speaks  of  Jerusalem  as  daughter  of 
an  Amorite  father  and  a  Hittite  mother  (xvL  3, 45). 

When  the  spies  examined  Canaan  they  found 
'  the  Hittites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites,' 
dwelling  '  in  the  mountains'  (Num.  xliL  29},  that 
is,  in  the  high  tracts  that  afterwards  formed  the 
refiiges  and  rall^ng-points  of  the  Israelites  during 
the  troubled  penod  of  the  judges.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  distinct  statement  as  to  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  Hittites  in  Palestine.  We  may  dniw 
an  inference  fi-om  their  coimection  with  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Amorites,  and  their  inhabitm?  the 
mountains,  and  suppose  that  they  were  probably 
chiefly  seated  in  the  high  r^on  of  uie  tribe 
of  Judah.  Of  their  territory  beyond  Palestine 
there  are  some  indio^ons  in  Stripture.  The 
most  important  of  these  is 'the  designation  of 
the  Promised  Land  in  its  full  extent  as  'all  the 
land  of  the  Hittites,'  already  mentioned,  with 
which  the  notices  of  Hittite  kings  out  of  Canaan 
must  be  compared.  In  Solomon's  time  'all  the 
kings  of  the  Hittites'  are  spoken  of  with  '  the  kings 
of  Syria,'  in  connection  with  the  traffic  with  Egypt 
in  chariots  and  horses  (i  Kings  x.  28,  29).  So, 
too,  when  the  Syrians,  who  were  besieging  Sama- 
ria in  the  time  of  Jehoram,  fled,  the  cause  is  thus 
stated: — '  For  the  Lord  had  made  the  host  of  the 
Syrians  to  hear  a  noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of 
horses,  the  noise  of  a  great  host :  and  they  said  one 
to  another,  Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired 
against  us  Uie  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  the  kings 
of  the  Egyptians,  to  come  upon  us'  (2  Kings  viL 
6).  The  latter  two  passages  indicate  that,  at  the 
periods  to  which  they  refer,  there  was  a  Hittite 
settlement  beyond  Canaan,  governed  by  kings,  and 
powerful  from  its  use  of  cluiriots  and  horses,  and 
the  warlike  disposition  of  its  people. 

The  Egyptian  monuments  give  us  much  infcmna* 
tion  as  to  a  Hittite  nation  that  can  only  be  that 
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indicated  in  the  two  passages  just  noticed.  The 
kinfis  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties 
maae  extensive  conquests  in  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. They  were  opposed  by  many  small  states, 
which  probably  always  fonned  one  or  more  con- 
federaaes.  In  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.  (b.c.  eir, 
1450),  the  leading  nation  was  that  of  the  ruten  (or 
lutkn),  which  appears  to  have  once  headed  a  con- 
federacy defeated  by  that  king  before  Megiddo 
(De  Rougd  Revue  Arckiohg,^  n.  s.,  iv.  p^  346, 
5eqq,'\  The  KHeTA  were  conquered  by  or  tributary 
to  Thothmes  IIL  (Birch,  Annals  of  Thothmes 
IlL^y.  21);  but  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Ram- 
eses  IL  (B.a  dr.  1360),  second  king  (according 
to  Manetho)  of  the  19th  dynasty,  that  we  find 
them  occupying  the  most  important  place  among 
the  eastern  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  the  place 
before  held  by  the  ruten.  The  name  is  gene- 
rally written  KHeT,  and  sometimes  KHeTA,  and 
was  probably  in  both  cases  pronounced  khat.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  it  properly  de- 
notes the  people  or  the  country  ;  perhaps  it  denotes 
the  latter,  as  it  rarely  has  a  plural  termination ;  but . 
it  is  often  used  for  the  former.  This  name  is  iden- 
tical in  radicals  with  that  of  the  Hittites,  and  that 
it  designates  them  is  clear  from  its  being  connected 
with  a  name  equally  representing  that  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  and  from  the  correspondence  of  this  warlike 
people,  strong  in  chariots,  with  the  non-Palestinian 
Hittites  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  chief  or 
strongest  city  of  the  KHeTA,  or  at  least  of  the  terri- 
tory subject  to,  or  confedemte  with,  the  king  of 
the  KHeTA,  was  KeresH,  on  the  river  arnut, 
ANURTA,  or  ARUNATA.  KeTeSH  was  evidently  a 
Kadesh,  *a  sacred  city,'  fiSHp,  but  no  city  of 
that  name,  which  could  correspond  to  this,  is 
known  to  us  in  Biblical  geograpny.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  as  on  or  near  a 
lake^  which  Dr.  Brugsch  has  traced  in  the  modem 
lake  of  Kedes,  fed  by  the  Orontes,  southward  of 
Hems  (Emesa).  The  Orontes,  it  must  be  observed, 
well  corresponds  to  the  ARUNATA.  The  town  is 
also  stated  to  have  been  in  the  land  of  amar  (or 
amara),  that  is,  of  the  Amorites.  The  position 
of  this  Amorite  territory  is  further  defined  oy  Car- 
chemish  being  placed  in  it,  as  we  shall  shew  in  a 
later  part  of  this  article.  The  territory  of  these 
Hittites,  therefore,  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes. 
It  probably  extended  towards  the  Euphrates,  for 
the  KHeTA  are  also  connected  with  neharena,  or 
Mesopotamia,  not  the  nahiri  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, but  it  is  not  clear  that  they  ruled  that 
country.  Probably  they  drew  confederates  thence, 
as  was  done  by  the  Syrians  in  David's  time. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  Rameses  IL  was 
the  defeat  of  the  khcta  and  their  allies  near  Ke- 
TeSH,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  This  event 
is  commemorated  in  a  pap3mis  and  by  several  in- 
scriptions and  sculptures.  The  nations  confeder- 
ate with  the  khcta  were  the  aratu,  Aradus? 
maXusu,  Mash?  paatsa  or  patasa,  keshkesh, 
arunu,  katawatana,  kheerabu,  Helbon? 
akatera,  ketesh,  ReKA,  Arkites?  tentenee 
(or  tratenuee)  and  karakamasha,  Carchemish. 
These  names  are  difficult  to  identify  save  the  seventh 
and  the  last,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  be- 
long to  Palestine.  The  Hittites  are  represented  as 
having  a  r^^lar  army,  which  was  strong  in  cha- 
riots, a  particular  which  we  should  expect  from 
the  Biblical  notices  of  them  and  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  where  the  latter  name  seems  applied  to  the 


tribe  so  called.  Each  chariot  was  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  held  three  men,  a  charioteer  and 
two  warriors.  They  had  also  cavalry  and  dis- 
ciplined infantry.  In  the  great  battle  with  Ram- 
eses they  had  2500  horses,  that  is,  chariots.  The 
representations  of  the  KHeTA  in  the  sculptures 
relatiiig  to  this  campaign  probably  shew  that  their 
forces  were  composed  of  men  of  two  different  races. 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  thinks  that  both  belonged 
to  the  KHeTA  nation,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible 
to  form  any  other  conclusion.  '  The  nation  of 
Sheta  [the  initial  character  is  sometimes  read  *  sh*] 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  two  distinct  tribes, 
both  comprehended  under  the  same  name,  uniting 
in  one  common  cause,  and  probably  subject  to  the 
same  government'  These  supposed  tribes  differed 
in  dress  and  arms,  and  one  was  sometimes  bearded, 
the  other  was  beardless  {Ancient  Egyptians^  L  pp. 
383-3S4,  woodcut  p.  385).  They  are  rather  fair 
than  yellow,  and  the  beardless  warriors  are  pro- 
bably of  a  different  race  from  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine generally.  In  some  cases  they  remind  us  of  the 
Tatars,  and  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the  Egyp- 
tians of  the  Greek  period  evidently  took  the  KHeTA 
for  Scythians  or  Bactrians.  The  name  Scythian  is 
not  remote,  nor  is  that  of  the  Kittas,  or  warrior- 
Tatars  in  the  Chinese  garrisons,  but  mere  word- 
resemblances  are  dangerous,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  Sc^ians  appear  in  history  when  the  Hit- 
tites have  just  disappeared  is  not  of  much  value. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  time  of 
Moses  there  was  a  Rephaite  ruling  the  Amorites  in 
Palestine,  as  the  sons  of  Anak  had  apparently  long 
ruled  the  Hittites  in  Hebron,  so  that  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  two  races  under  the  same 
government  in  the  case  of  the  Hittites  of  Syria. 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  Rameses  IL,  the  great 
king  of  the  Hittites,  khctseera,  came  to  Egypt  to 
make  a  treaty  of  peace.  A  copy  of  the  treaty  is  pre- 
served in  a  nieroglyphic  inscription.  From  this  it 
appears  that  KHeTSEERA  had  been  preceded  by  his 
grandfather  saprara,  his  father  biaurasara,  and 
his  brother  mautnura,  and  that  in  the  reigns  of 
SAPRARA  and  mautnura  peace  had  been  made  up- 
on the  same  conditions.  The  information  the  in- 
scription affords  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Hittites  will 
be  noticed  later.  In  a  tablet  of  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  the  same  king,  one  of  his  wives,  a  Hittite 
princess  with  the  Egyptian  name  RA-MA-UR-Ne- 
FRU,  is  represented  as  well  as  her  father,  the  king 
(or  a  king)  of  the  khcta.  Solomon  also,  as  Dr. 
Brugsch  remarks,  took  Hittite  women  into  his 
hareem  (i  Kings  xi.  l).  Rameses  III.  (B.C.  cir, 
1280)  had  a  war  with  the  KHeTA,  mentioned 
in  one  of  his  inscriptions  with  KeTEE  (KereSH) 
kara[k]amsa  (Carchemish),  aratu  (Aradus?), 
and  ARASA,  all  described  as  in  the  land  amara. 

The  religion  of  the  Hittites  is  only  known  from 
the  treaty  with  Rameses  II.,  though  it  is  probable 
that  additional  information  may  be  derived  from 
an  examination  of  proper  names.  In  this  act  the 
divinities  of  both  the  land  of  KHeTA  and  of  Egypt 
are  mentioned,  probably  because  they  were  in- 
voked to  see  that  the  compact  was  duly  kepL 
They  are  described  from  a  Hittite  point  of  view, 
a  circumstance  which  is  curious  as  shewing  how 
carefully  the  Egyptian  scribe  had  kept  to  the 
document  before  him.  They  are  the  jp^ods  of  war 
and  the  gods  of  women  of  the  land  of  KHeTA  and 
of  Egypt,  the  sutekh  of  the  land  of  KHeTA,  the 
SUTEKH  of  several  forts,  the  ashtbrat  (written 
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ANTeRAT)  of  the  land  of  KHeTA,  several  uonamed 
gods  and  goddesses  of  places  or  countries,  and  of 
a  fortress,  the  mountams  and  rivers  of  the  land  of 
KHeTA,  and  of  Egypt,  Amen,  sutekh,  and  the 
winds.  Sutekh,  or  sbt,  was  the  chief  god  of  the 
Shepherd-kings  of  Egypt,  one  of  whom  appears  to 
have  aboli^ed  all  other  worship  in  his  dominions, 
and  is  also  odled  BAR,  or  BaaL  SuTEKR  is  pMcr- 
haps  a  foreign  form,  set  seems  certainly  of  foreign 
origin.  Ashtcrat  is  of  course  Ashtoreth,  the 
consort  of  Baal  in  Palestine.  They  were  the  prin- 
cipal divinities  of  the  KHeTA,  as  they  are  men- 
tioned by  name  and  as  worshipped  in  the  whole 
land.  The  worship  of  the  mountains  and  rivers  is 
remarkably  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  reli- 
gion, and  the  mention  of  the  gods  of  special  cities 
points  in  the  same  direction.  The  former  is  low 
nature-wor^ip,  the  latter  is  entirely  consistent 
with  it,  and  indeed  is  never  found  but  in  con- 
nection with  it 

The  following  names  of  Hittites  occur  in  the 
Bible  : — Ephron,  Zohar,  Adah,  daughter  of  Elon, 
Basbemath  (Basmath),  the  same  T  Judith,  daughter 
of  Been,  Ahimelech,  Uriah,  Sibbechai? 

The  Egyptian  monuments  furnish  us  with  the 

following  .*—SAPRARA,  MAURASARA,  MAUTNURA, 
KHerSEERA,  TARAKANUNASA,   KAMASBT,  TARKA- 

TATASA  (an  allyT)  kheerapsara,  scribe  of  books 

of  the  KHeTA,  PEBSA,  TEETARA,  KRABeTUSA, 
aXkMA  (an  ally?)  SA.MARUS,  tatara,  matreema, 
brother  of  [the  king  of]  the  KHeTA,  rabsununa, 
(an  ally  1^  tuatasa  (an  ally  ?) 

The  former  names  are  evidently  pure  Hebrew, 
though  the  si^fications  of  some  (£phron,  Elon, 
Beeri)  may  pomt  to  primitive  nature-worship^  If 
not  they  are  indicative  of  a  stroi^  love  of  nature, 
and  of  the  degree  of  mental  remiement  which  it 
necessarily  implies.  Adah  is  remarkable  as  being 
also  an  antediluvian  name. 

The  latter  names  are  evidently  Semitic,  but  not 
Hebrew,  a  circumstance  that  need  not  surprise  us 
when  we  know  that  Aramaic  was  separate  from 
Hebrew  in  Jacob's  time.  The  syllables  seera  in 
KHer-SEERA,  and  rab  in  rab-sununa,  seem  to 
correspond  to  the  SAR  and  rab  of  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  names,  teetara  may  be  the  same 
name  as  the  Tidal  of  Scripture.  But  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  these  names  is  matreema,  which 
corresponds  as  closely  as  possible  to  Mizraim. 
The  third  letter  is  a  luird  T,  and  the  final  syllable 
is  constantly  used  for  the  Hebrew  duaL  In  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Mesopotamia,  neharena,  we 
find  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic  duaL  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  language  of  the  KHeTA 
was  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  than  to  the  Chaldee. 
TARKATATASA  probably  commences  with  the  name 
of  the  goddess  Derketo  or  Ataxgatis. 

The  principal  source  of  ixSbrmation  on  the 
£g3rptian  bearings  of  this  subject  is  Brugsch's  Geth 
grapkiscke  Insckriften^  ii.  p.  20,  seqq»  The  docu- 
ments to  which  he  mainly  refers  are  the  inscriptions 
of  Rameses  II.,  the  poem  of  pentaur,  and  the 
treaty.  The  first  are  given  by  Lepsius  (Denkmaler, 
Abtk,  iii  bL  153-161,  164-166,  187,  196 ;  see  also 
130,  309),  and  translated  bv  M.  Chabas^(^Ar. 
Arck,^  1S59):  see  also  Brugsch,  HisUnrt  iVEgypU 
(i-  P*  I37>  ^^•):  ^e  second  is  translated  by  M. 
de  Rouge  {Revue  Contemporaine^  No.  106,  p.  389, 
M^.),  Dr.  Brugsch  (//.  ee.\  Mr.  Goodwin,  Cam- 
brtdge  Essays^  1858^  and  in  Bunsen'g  Mgvpfs 
Place  (iv.  p.  675,  seqq,);  and  the  third  is  tnin^ted 


by  Dr.  Brugsch  (//.  ^.),  and  Mr.  Goodwin  (/^<. 
thetum^  1862).— R.  S.  P. 

HIVITES  OVI,  only  found  in  the  sing,  and  with 

the  article ;  LXX.  h  B^aibf),  a  nation  descended 
from  Canaan.  Gesenhis  suggests  that  the  name 
may  signify  *  villagers,'  firom  TPX\  [unused]  ^nVlf 

'  a  village  of  nomades,  a  village'  {JLex,  s.  y.) 

In  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  '  the 
Hivite'  is  followed  by  tribes  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  dwek  to  the  north  of  the  Israelite  territoiy, 
out  of  the  tract  actually  conquered.  No  name  of 
the  same  z^on  occurs  before,  save  Sidon,  if  it 
should  be  assigned  to  it,  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
the  list  as  the  nrst-bom  of  Canaan  (Cven.  x.  15-18; 
I  Chron.  L  13-16}.  With  this  placing  agree  the 
mention  of  *the  Hivite  under  Hermon  in  the 
land  of  Mixpeh'  (Josh,  xi  3),  and  of  '  the  Hivite 
that  dwelt  in  Mount  Lebanon,  from  Mount  Baal- 
hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath'  (Judg. 
iii  3).  The  Hivite  prince  Hamor  in  Jacob's  time 
ruled  in  the  heart  of  Palestine.  We  also  find  a 
Hivite  confederacy,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
consisting  of  Gil>K>n,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and 
Kirjath-jearim  (Josh,  xi  17). 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hivites,  although  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Gen.  x.,  and  aften^urds  as 
settled  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  are  not  found,  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  the  list  of  nations  whose  territories 
were  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  19-21).  In 
the  LXX.  and  Samaritan  they  occur  (ver.  ai). 
The  omission  in  the  Hebrew  has  led  to  the  startling 
conjecture  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Kadmon- 
ites.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means  impossible  that  a 
Canaanite  tribe  should  be  called  by  different  names, 
when  we  find  such  cases  of  various  names  as  that  df 
Hermon,  but  we  cannot  attempt  an  identification 
of  two  names  when  the  significations  are  neither 
the  same  nor  similar,  and  when  there  seems  nothing 
appropriate  in  the  supposed  second  name.  In  this 
passage,  the  position  of  the  Hivites,  if  represented 
oy  the  Kadmonites,  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
nations  usually  assigned  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
and  this  is  most  unlikely,  unless  the  order  be  geo- 
graphical. A  more  ingenious  conjecture  has  been 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Grove,  who  suggests  the 
identity  of  the  Hivites  and  the  Avites,  or  Avim, 
on  the  grounds,  (a)  that  at  a  later  time  the  Galileans 
confounded  the  gutturals ;  (^)  that  the  LXX  and 
Jerome  do  not  distinguish  the  two  names ;  {f)  that 
the  town  of  ha-Awim  (*  Avim,'  A.  V.)  was  in  the 
same  district  as  die  Hivites  of  Gibeon ;  (</)  and  that 
the  Avim  disappear  before  the  Hivites  appear ;  (^) 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  if  Gesenius's  etymolo^be 
sound  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Avim  are  described 
as  dwelling  •  in  villages'  (see  Smith's  Dktumaty  of 
the  Bible,  AviM,  Hivites).  On  the  other  hand, 
\fl)  it  is  unlikely  that  a  dialectic  difference  would  be 
recorded,  and  it  seems  too  slight  to  be  anything  else ; 
(b)  the  LXX.  and  Jerome  are  not  very  carefiil  as 
to  exact  transcriptions  of  prOTter  names ;  (r)  the 
presence  of  Avim  in  a  district  does  not  prove  them 
to  be  the  same  as  other  mhabitants  of  that  district ; 
{d)  and  the  narrative  in  Deut  ii  speaks  onl^  of 
the  overthrow,  before  the  coming  of  the  Isnehtes, 
by  later  settlers,  of  certain  triba  or  peoples,  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  Gen.  x.,  which  were,  as 
fiu*  as  stated,  Rephaim,  or  of  Rephaite  stock.  The 
probability  that  the  Avim  were  of  this  stock  is 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a 
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Temnant  of  the  Rephaim  among  the  Philistines  in 
David's  time,  as  there  was  among  other  nations 
when  the  Isiaehtes  conqaered  the  country.  There- 
fore^ it  seems  to  ns  very  unlikely  that  the  Avim 
were  the  same  as  the  Hivites. 

The  Hivites  first  appear  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  as  a  settled  race,  resembling  the  Hittltes 
of  Hebron.  The  narrative  of  the  transaction  of 
Jacob,  when  he  bought  the  'parcel  of  a  field,' 
closely  resembles  that  of  Abranam's  purchase  of 
the  field  of  Madipelah.  The  people  subject  to 
'  Hamor  the  Hivite,  prince  of  tne  country,*  were 
dwelleis  in  a  dty,  axui  given  to  trade,  as  well  as 
having  flocks  and  herds.  Th^  seem  to  have  been 
unused  to  war,  and  no  matcn  for  the  energy  of 
Simeon  and  Levi  In  the  matter  that  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  this  Hivite  dty  we  see  an  indication 
of  the  corruption  that  afterwards  became  charac- 
teristic of  the  Canaanite  tribes  (Gen.  xxxiiL  18-20 ; 
xxxiv.)  Jacob's  reproof  of  his  sons  seems  to  imply 
that  the  more  powerful  inhabitants  of  at  least  tnis 
part  of  the  Promised  Land  were  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites,  these  only  being  mentioned  as  likdy  to 
attack  him  in  revenge  (xxxiv.  30).  It  is  possible,  but 
not  certain,  that  there  is  a  reference  to  this  matter 
where  Jacob  speaks  of  a  portion  he  gave  to  Joseph 
as  havmg  been  taken  1^  him  in  war  from  the 
Amorite  (xlviiL  22),  for  ms  land  at  Shechem  was 

f'lven  to  Joseph,  but  it  had  been  bought,  and  what 
imeon  and  Levi  seized  was  probably  never  claimed 
by  Jacob,  unless,  indeed,  the  Hivites,  who  might 
possibly  be  spoken  of  as  Amorites  (but  comp. 
^loodv.  30),  attempted  to  recover  it  by  force.  Per- 
haps the  reference  is  to  some  other  occurrence. 
It  seems  dear,  however,  from  the  first  of  the  pas- 
sages just  noticed  (xxxiv.  30),  that  the  Hivites  ruled 
by  Hamor  were  a  small  settlement.  Soon  after 
this  it  is  mentioned  that  Esau  took  to  wife  a  Hivite 
(xxxvL  2),  but  the  proposed  reading  Horite  seems 
preferable  (see  ver.  25).  In  the  enumerations  of 
the  nations  of  Canaan  in  the  part  of  the  Bible 
relating  to  the  Exodus  and  to  the  conquest,  the 
Hivites  are  not  mentioned  in  an  early  position,  and 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  one  of  the  less  im- 
portant tribes.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the 
liivitesof  Gibeon,  and  three  other  dties  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jeariro, 
forming  a  confederacy,  deceived  the  Israelites  by 
means  of  travel -worn  ambassadors,  who  feigned  to 
have  come  from  a  great  distance,  and  so  secured  a 
treaty.  For  their  deceit  they  were  required  to  be- 
come servants  for  the  altar.  Thdr  cities  seem  to 
have  been  given  for  the  same  service,  for  the  Ark 
long  remained  at  Kirjath-jearim,  and  the  Taber- 
nacle, after  the  Ark  had  been  removed  to  Jerusalem, 
was  raised  at  Gibeon,  where  was  '  the  great  high 
place.'  Saul  attempted  to  destroy  the  Gibeonites, 
and  in  consequence  David  gave  up  to  them  seven 
of  his  sons  and  grandsons  to  be  put  to  death.  If  we 
hear  of  the  Hivites  again  it  is  only  as  the  Nethinim, 
or  people  'given'  to  the  temple-service.  The 
settlement  in  tlie  south  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
lar]^  though  Gibeon  was  an  important  city  (Josh. 
X.  1,  2).  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  this  ci^  was 
apparently  not  governed  by  a  king  (/.  c),  but  by 
elders  (ix.  11),  and  that  the  confederacy  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  primitive  federal  re- 
public, such  as  is  not  unfreouentl^  found  in  Arabia 
(/.  c.)  In  Joshua's  time  the  Hivite  dwelt  under 
Hermon  and  in  Mount  Lebanon  (xl  3.  ;  Judg.  iil 
3),  and  when  Joab  numbered  Israd,  *  all  the  cities 


of  the  Hivite'  seem  to  have  been  situate  in  the 
north  of  Palestine  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7).  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  Hivite  territory*  If  we  may 
hazard  a  conjecture,  the  Hermonites  may  perhaps 
be  a  later  name  for  the  Hivites ;  we  recognize  them 
in  the  Egjrptian  ReMeNeN,  and  look  in  vain  for  any 
other  trace  of  the  Hivites  in  the  conquests  of  the 
Pharaohs  who  passed  through  this  tract 

There  are  few  Hivite  names  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture. Hamor,  '  the  he-ass,'  was  probably  an  hon- 
ourable name.  Shechem,  '  shoulder,'  *  back,'  may 
also  be  indicative  of  strength.  Such  names  are 
suitable  to  a  primitive  people,  but  they  are  not 
suffidently  numerous  or  characteristic  for  us  to  be 
able  to  draw  any  sure  inference.  It  is,  indeed, 
possible  that  they  may  be  connected,  as  the  similar 
Hittite  names  seem  to  be,  with  low  nature-worship. 
[HiTTiTES.]  The  names  of  the  Hivite  towns  do 
not  help  us.  Gibeon  merdy  indicates  lofty  posi- 
tion ;  Kiijath-jearim,  '  the  dty  of  the  wockIs,'  is 
interesting  from  the  use  of  the  word  Kiijah,  which 
we  take  to  be  probably  a  Canaanitish  form :  the 
other  names  present  no  special  indications. 

In  the  worship  of  Baai-berith,  or  '  Baal  of  the 
covenant,'  at  Shechem,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
we  more  probably  see  a  trace  of  the  head-city  of  a 
Hivite  confederacy  than  of  an  alliance  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Hivites. — R.  S.  P. 

HOBAB.     [JETHRO.] 

HOBAH  (nS^n ;  Xofid ;  Hoba),  a  pkce  only 

mentioned  in  Gen.  xlv.  15.  Abraham  having  de- 
feated the  kings  of  the  east  at  Dan,  pursued  them 
unto  Hobah^  *■  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damas- 
cus.' The  word  ^KOWD  may  signify  'left  hand' 
(Vulg.  ad  lavam  ;  Sept  hr  dptarefi^),  or  '  on  the 

north,'  like  the  Arabic  JUyl,  Shemdi,  Pro- 
bably the  latter  is  the  true  meaning  here.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  describe  Hobah  as  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Ebionites ;  but  they  probably  confound 
it  with  Cocaha  in  Bashan  {Onomasf.,  s.y.  C/toda), 
About  three  miles  north-east  of  Damascus  is  a  vil- 
lage called  y^iar^  containing  a  Jewish  synagogue 
dedicated  to  Elijah  ;  this  some  have  identified  with 
Hobah  (Ritter,  Pai.  und  Syr.,  iv.  312 ;  Wilson, 
Lands  0/ the  Bible^  ii.  331).  At  Buneh,  another 
village  a  short  distance  north  of  Damascus,  is  a 
very  ancient  sanctuary  of  Abraham,  which  might 
perhaps  mark  the  site  of  Hobah,  as  is  stated  by  the 
Arab  historian  Ibn '  Asaker  (see  Porter's  Damascus, 
i.  82  ;  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  p. 
481,  jy.)— J.  L.  P. 

HOBNIM  (DOSin)  occurs  only  in  one  passage 

of  Scripture,  where  the  prophet  Ezekid  (xxvii.  15), 
referring  to  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  says,  *  The  men 
of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants  ;  many  isles  were  the 
merchandise  of  thine  hand  :  they  brought  thee  for 
a  present  boms  of  ivory  and  ^ony  {hobnim).'*  The 
Hebrew  word  is  translated  'Ebon/  in  all  the 
European  versions  ;  but,  as  Bochart  states  {Huro- 
aoicon,  L  20,  pars  il),  the  Chaldee  version,  fol- 
lowed by  R.  Selomo  and  other  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  and  Arabic  versions,  render  hobnim  by/Ai- 
fowl  {pavones) :  '  Itaque  soli  veterum  Symmacbus 
et  Hieronymus  viderunt  (D^33n}  hobnim  esse  hebe- 

numJ*  Some  of  the  Hebrew  critics,  however,  as 
Kimchius,  also  acknowledge  this :  '  Hobnim  lignum 


HOBNIM  s: 

inlerpretantor,  quod  Anbict  Tocatar  ahenui.'  Of 
tbe  correctiKsi  of  this  opinion  there  can  now  be  no 
donbt.  In  the  &rst  place,  we  ma;  allude  to  Dedan 
being  consideied  one  of  the  ports  of  Anbta  on  the 
PenionGuir.or  at  least  lo  thesonth  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  secondly,  as  observed  by  Bochait,  '  hcinim  et 
Juhtmu  sniU  voces  non  absimiles,'  the  latter  word 
being  variously  written  by  ancient  authors,  ai  ifiinit 
tfttrat,  ffirrar,  ebcDUS  and  hebenui.  The  lost  form 
is  used  by  Jerome  in  his  Latin,  and  {^fnt  by  Syln- 
""«•*"",  in  his  Greek  version.  The  Arabs  have 
fMikXjIi  which  they  apply  to  Ebony,  and  by  fliat 
name  it  is  known  in  northern  India  at  the  present 
day.  Foiskiil  mentions  ainau  as  one  of  the  kinds 
of  wood  imported  in  hit  time  from  India  into 
Arabia.  Whether  the  Arabic  name  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Greek,  or  the  Greek  a  modification,  as 
is  most  likely,  of  some  Eastern  name,  we  require 
some  other  evidence,  besides  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Medica,  to  de- 
termine ;  since  in  these,  Greek  words  are  some- 
times employed  as  the  principal  terms  for  substances 
with  which  (hey  are  not  well  acquainted.  BarduH 
is,  however,  given  by  some  as  the  Arabic  name  ; 
abnoot  as  the  Persian.  We  found  the  latter  ap- 
plied to  ebony  in  North-west  India,  as  did  Forskal 
in  the  Ked  Sea. 

Ebonywood  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
and  employed  by  them  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
It  is  veiy  appropriately  plaftd  in  iuxta-position 
with  ivory,  '  quamvis  uniun  ex  onimali,  alterum  ex 
arbore  petatur  ;  quippe,  ut  nolat  Fullervs  {lUitail. 
vL  14)  utrique  est  extremus  color  eodem  excellen- 
ti^e  gradu.     Ebon  videlicet  pnlcherrimi  candoris, 


spicuum.     Unde  est,   quod  in  eosdem  u 


adhibentur,   et  ei  utroque  arcus  fiunt,  pect 
tabulsc  lusorix,  ctdlrorum  manubria,'  etc  IBochart, 
L  t.)     Ivory  and  Ebony  are  pttjbably,  nowever. 


also  mentioned  together  because  both  were  obtuned 
from  the  same  countries — Ethiopia  and  India  ; 
■nd,  among  the  comparatively  few  articles  of  an- 


S  HOBNIM 

dent  commerce,  most,  from  this  cause,  always 
have  been  associated  together,  while  their  ctntnst 
of  colour  and  joint  employnKnl  in  inlaid  work, 
would  contribute  as  additional  reasons  for  thdl 
being  adduced  as  articles  characteiisdc  of  a  dis- 


are  mentioned  tOEether. 
by  Bochart,  tells  us  that  an  ancient  king  of  t 
imposed  on  the  Ethiopians  the  paymctit  of  a  tnnute 
of  ebonjj,  gold,  and  elephants'  teeth.  So  Hero- 
dotus (lii  97),  aj  translated  ^  Bochart,  says, 
'^thiopes  Perste  pro  triennali  thbuto  vehunl  dnta 
chrcnices  auri  apyri  {id  al,  igium  rundtim  ex/tr/i], 
et  ducentas  ^im>' phalangas,  et  magnos  elephanti 
dentes  vigintL'  Pliny,  referring  to  this  passage, 
remarks,  '  But  Herodolns  assignclh  it  rather  to 
Ethiopia,  and  satlh,  that  every  three  years  the 
Ethiopians  were  wont  to  pay,  by  way  ca  tribute, 
unto  the  kings  of  Persia,  too  billets  of  the  timber 
of  that  tree  (that  is,  Ebene),  together  with  gold  and 
yvorie ;'  and,  again,  from  S/ene  (which  conlineth 
and  boundeth  the  lands  of  our  empire  and  domi- 
nion) as  farre  as  to  the  island  Meroe,  for  the  space 
of  906  miles,  tbeie  is  little  ebene  found  :  and  that 
m  all  those  nuts  betweene  there  be  few  other  tree* 
lo  be  found,  but  date  trees,  which  persdventute 
may  be  a  cause  that  Ebene  was  counted  a  rich 
tribute  and  deserved  the  third  place,  afier  gold 
and  ivoric'  (Holland's  J'liHy,  xiL  4) . 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  ancient*  luppoted 
ebony  to  come  only  from  India.  This  arose  pro- 
bably from  the  passage  of  VirgQ  [Gtrrg.  ii-  n^ 


But  the  term  'India'  bad  often  a  very  widesignilla- 
tion,  and  included  even  Ethiopia.  Several  of  the 
andents,  however,  mention  both  Indian  and  Ethio- 
pian ebony,  as  LHoscorides  and  Pliny  ;  while  tome 
mention  the  Indian,  and  othen  the  Ethiopian  only, 
at  Locan  {PAan,  i.  304). 


The  only  objection  to  the  above  conclusion  of 
any  wei^t  is,  that  Motnim  is  in  the  plural  form. 
To  this  Bochart  and  others  have  replied,  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  ebony,  as  racnlioned  by  Theo' 
phrastus,  Dioscorides,  etc,  one  Ethiopian,  the 
other  Indian.  Fuller  and  others  maintain  [hat  the 
plural  form  is  employed  because  the  ebony  was  in 
pieces  :  '  refert  ad  ebenl  palangas,  quse  ex  India  et 
jElhiopia  magno  namero  afferEbantur.  ^iXarfym 
vocant  Herodotus  et  Arrianus  in  Periplo.  Plinius 
fialangat,  aut  phalangas,  variante  scriptuia,  id  est, 
tlistes  teretes,  et  qm  navibus  sapponuntur,  aut  quibus 
idem  onus  pluresDajulant'  (Bochart,  /.  c.\  But  tbe 
names  of  other  valued  foreign  woods,  as  Shittiv 
and  Alwuccim,  are  also  used  in  the  plural  form. 


stitnted  for  ebony :  one  of  these  is  called  fi", 
thuvt ;  also  laiem  and  temtem,  in  the  plural  fbim 
tematim  ;  described  as  nigrum  lignHin  aJfaiinii 
<eBficitHdat.  Hence  in  the  Koran,  '  de  iis,  qui  m 
gehenna  lorquentur,'  it  is  said,  'Exibnnt  ex  igne 
post  aliquam  in  eo  moiam  ;  eiibunt,  inquani,  tan- 
quam  ligna  ttmatimf  that  is,  black,  from  being 
burnt  in  the  fire.     That  socb  a  wood  was  known 
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we  haTe  the  testimony  of  Diosoorides— 'Emm  9i  rd 
ffTfcd/uwtL  i|  dKdpBtpa  |<}Xa,  it^^ptj  (hrrOf  AftI  ifiivov 
wvikoOa^i ;  *  Noxuralli  sesamina  aut  acanthisa  ligna, 
quod  consimilia  sunt,  pro  ebeno  vendont'  Some 
critics,  and  even  Sprengel,  in  his  late  edition  of 
Dioscorides,  read  ffwd/wfOy  instead  of  mi^dfupei, 
for  no  reason  apparently  but  because  wKdjuva  de- 
notes a  tree  witti  which  European  scholars  are  ac- 
quainted, while  saamina  is  only  known  to  those 
who  consult  Oriental  writers,  or  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  products  of  the  East.  Bochait  rightly 
observes,  *  Cave  igitur  ne  auidquam  mutes.  Aliud 
enim  hie  sesamina  quam  vulgo.  Nempe  li^na  illius 
arboris  auae  Arabice  sasim  et  semsem  appJlatur,  et 
ita  plunui  sanasimn    Itaque  Dioscoridis  Arabs  in- 

terpres  hie  recte  habet,  etc.  LcLummi  sesama;  and 

so  also  'Arrianus  in  Periplo  meminit  ^aSAyy^^ 
imaofthnaf  ccU  ^/Sei^rtfr,  palangarum  sesaminanim 
et  ebeninarum,  quae  ex  Indise  urbe  Barygasis  in 
Persidem  afferuntur'  (Bochart,  /.  c.)  The  above 
wend  is  by  Dr.  Vincent  translated  sesamum ;  but 
this  is  an  herbaceous  oil  plant — J.  F.  R. 

HODGES,  Walter,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the 
Hutchinsonian  school,  provost  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
Rlihu  ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  principal  Scope  and 
Daign  of  the  Book  ofjbb^  Lond.  1756,  i2mo,  3d 
edition.  In  this  curious  work  the  author  endea- 
vours to  shew  that  Elihu  is  intended  to  represent 
the  Son  of  God.  The  discoverv  is  one  on  which 
he  lays  great  stress,  and  when  the  Biblical  student 
is  made  aware  that  Hodges  has  interpreted  the 
whole  book  in  accordance  with  such  a  supposition, 
he  will  have  some  notion  of  the  kind  of  criticism 
the  work  contains.  Another  curious  work  by  the 
same  author  is  the  following,  entitled  The  Christian 
JHany  2d  edit  ;  with  additions,  with  other  theolo- 
gical pieces,  8vo.  The  whole  meaning  and  extent 
of  the  Christian  phm,  the  author  represents  as 
embodied,  according  to  his  interpretation,  in  the 
Hebrew  Elohim.  The  other  theological  pieces 
consist  of  remarks  on  the  historical  account  of  the 
life  of  David,  and  on  Sheol ;  on  the  latter,  his  re- 
marks are  described  as  a  dissertation  concerning  the 
place  of  departed  souls  between  the  time  of  their 
dissolution  and  the  general  resurrection.  Also, 
Oratio  habita  in  domo  convocationis, — W.J.  C 

HODGSON,  Bernard,  LL.D.,  principal  of 
Hertford  College.  He  is  the  author  of  Solomon^ s 
Song,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  Oxford  1785, 
4ta  Hodgson's  chief  design  in  this  translation  has 
been  to  give  as  literal  a  rendering  of  the  original  as 
possible.  He  has  done  something  also  towards 
illustratixig  the  poetiod  beauties  of  this  Song  of 
songs.  He  considers  it  an  epithalamium.  In 
chap.  viii.  2  he  interprets  Talmadin  to  mean  the 
bride's  mother ;  and  the  '  chariots  of  Amminadib* 
(chap.  vL  12)  he  renders  *the  chariots  of  my  loyal 
people.'  He  is  the  author  also  of  754^  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes, 
Oxford  1788,  4to ;  EccUsiastes,  a  new  translation 
from  the  original  Hebrew,  Oxford  1 79 1,  4ta  Both 
translations  are  directed  to  the  literal  rendering  of 
the  original,  and  considering  the  many  and  great 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing, more  especially  when  helps  were  fewer  than 
they  are  now,  Dr.  Hod^n's  success  is  deserv- 
ing of  oommen^tion.  He  rarely  deviates  from 
the  common  version,  and  when  he  does,  assigns 


reasons  which  in  most  instances  are  convincing  and 
satisfoctory.  The  notes,  of  which  there  are  not 
many,  are  principally  devoted  to  verbal  criticisnu — 

VY.  J.  v^. 

HODIAH  i^r\).    The  wife  of  Ezra  (Sept  4) 

'IdoUa ;  Alex.  'lovSoia)  and  the  mother  of  Tered, 
and  Heber,  and  Jekudiiel  (i  Chron.  iv.  i^  19), 
the  same  who  is  called  Jehudijah  (nnn*n,  the 

Jjtwess,  L  e.,  his  Jewish  wife,  as  distinguished  from 
Bithiah,  who  was  an  Egyptian)  in  the  preceding 
verse. — ^W.  L.  A. 

HODIJAH   (nn^n,  and  hence  the  same  as 

HODIAH ;  LXX.  'Qdovia,  'QMa,  'QM/a  ;  i  Esd. 
ACraUa;  Vnlg.  Odia,  Odata). 

1.  One  of  the  Levites  who  explained  the  law  to 
the  people  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  Ezra 
solemnly  read  it  in  the  congregation  (Neh.  viii.  7  ; 
I  Esd.  IX.  48).  It  is  probi3)ly  the  same  who  is  re- 
ferred to  (Neh.  ix.  5 ;  X.  ID,  Heb.  11). 

2.  Another  Levite  mentioned  (Neh.  x.  13,  Heb. 
14)  in  the  list  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 

3.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  mentioned  in 
the  same  list  (Neh.  x.  18,  Heb.  19.)— S.  N. 

HODY,  Humphrey,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish divine  was  bom  Jan.  I,  1659,  at  Oldcombe, 
Somersetshire.  Educated  at  Oidbrd  University, 
he  took  his  d^[ree  of  M.A.  there  in  1682,  and 
was  elected  fellow  of  Wadham  College  in  1684. 
He  became  greatly  distinguished  in  the  Nonjuring 
controversy,  in  which  he  published  several  works 
on  the  adverse  side.  For  his  services  in  this  cause 
he  was  rewarded  bv  being  made  domestic  chaplain 
to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  presented  to  a  living  in 
London,  and  appointed  regius  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  universi^  of  Oxford,  169)3,  and  archdeacon 
of  Oxford  in  1704.  He  evinced  his  liberal  and 
generous  spirit  by  founding  ten  scholarships  in 
Wadham  College  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  died  Jan.  20, 
1706.  His  principal  works  are  : — I.  Dusertatio 
contra  Historiam  Aristea  de  LXX.  Interpretibus, 
1684,  designed  to  prove  that  Aristeas'  history  is  a 
Jewish  fame  ooncocted  to  gain  credit  for  the  Sep- 
tuagint  s.  De  Bibliorum  Textibus  OriginaHbus, 
Versionibus  Gracis,  et  Latind  Vulgata,  Libri  Qua' 
tuor,  Oxonii  1704.  The  former  of  these  works, 
published  iidien  the  author  was  onlv  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  was  rudely  assailed  by  Isaac  Vossius. 
Hody,  instead  of  replying  to  his  antagonist,  ap- 
plied himself  to  his  great  work,  De  Textihu, 
which  occupied  him  nearly  twenty  years.  It  is 
divided  into  four  books.  The  first  contains  his 
dissertation  against  Aristeas,  with  improvements, 
strengthening  his  former  positions.  The  second 
treats  of  the  true  authors  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion—of the  time  when,  and  the  reasons  why,  it 
was  undertaken,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
performed.  The  third  book  contains  a  history  of 
the  original  Hebrew  text,  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of 
the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  shewing  the  authority 
of  each  in  different  ages,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
text  has  always  been  most  esteemed  and  valued. 
The  fourth  book  gives  an  account  of  the  versions 
of  Svmmachus,  Aquila,  and  Theodotion,  and  of 
Origm's  Hexapla  and  other  ancient  editions,  with 
lists  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  made  at  different 
times  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  canon.  It 
still  maintains  its  high  rank  as  the  '  dassioal  work 
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on  the  Septua^t*  (see  Home's  Introd.  it,  BSdiog* 
App,j  and  Jebb*s  Account  of  the  Life  and  WritmEi 
of  Hody^  prefixed  to  the  author's  posthumous  work, 
£>€  Gracis  lUustrOus^  etc.)— L  J. 

HOFFMANN,  Immanuel,  wubom  at  Tubin- 
gen, April  16,  1710.  In  1741  he  was  appointed 
to  die  Archi^conate  of  Tiibingen,  and  in  1756 

?rofessor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  that  dtv. 
[e  died  in  1772.  Of  his  various  disertations  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime,  the  following  are  the 
most  important :  Diss,  in  oraadum  Ran,  x.  5-8, 
Tubing.  1752,  4to;  Diss,  de  stilo  Apostoli  Panli, 
1757 ;  ^Afx.  in  hcapamUda^  2  Pet,  ii.  4-17,  Jud. 
5-n,  1762,  4to ;  Commentaiio  in  i  Con  i  19-21, 
1766,  4ta  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  post- 
humous work  entitled  Demonstratio  Evangdieaper 
if^fii  scripturamm  consensum  inoraadisex  Vdere 
Testamento  in  Novo  allegatis  dedarata.  Partes  iiL, 
Tiibing.  1773-82,  4ta  Of  this  work  T.  G.  Hegel- 
maier  was  editor,  who  prefixed  to  it  a  life  of  the 
author,  and  an  excursus  on  Uie  right  method  of  in- 
terpreting the  Quotations  made  from  die  O.  T. 
in  the  New.  Hoffinann's  -  work  is  described  by 
Orme  as  'full  of  learning,  and  In  general  very 
judicious.' — S.  N. 

HOFMANN,  Karl  Gottlob,  D.D.,  was  bora 
at  Schneeberg,  ist  October  1703,  and  died  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  was  professor  of  theology 
and  genend  superintendent,  19th  Sept  1774.  Be- 
sides editing  and  greatly  enlaieing  ue  Introductio 
in  LecOonem  N,  7!  of  J.  G.  Pritius,  Lips.  1737, 
he  wrote  Introductio  Tkeot^-Crit.  in  Leetionem 
epist,  Pauli  ad  Gcdat,  et  Coloss.^  4to,  Lips.  1750, 
and  a  volume  of  Opuscnla,  under  ^  title  of  Varia 
Sacra,  4to,  Wittenb.  et  Ups.  1751.— W.  L.  A. 

HOLMES,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  and 
elegant  scholar,  was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  bom 
1749,  and  educated  at  Winchester  School,  from 
which  he  was  chosen  to  New  College,  Oxford.  In 
1790  he  succeeded  Thomas  Warton  as  professor  of 
poetry  in  that  Universitv.  He  became  rector  of 
Staunton,  canon  of  Salisbuiy,  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  in  1804  dean  of  Winchester.  He 
died  in  1805  at  Oxford.  In  addition  to  the  great 
work  on  which  his  reputation  depends,  he  pub- 
lished in  1777  in  quarto  a  very  ingenious  discourse, 
entitled  'The  resurrection  of  the  body  deduced 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ;'  the  year  after, 
'  Alfred,  an  Ode,'  etc,  in  imitation  of  Gray's  style ; 
in  1783  the  Bampton  Lectures,  '  On  the  prophe- 
cies and  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
parallel  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  in  1788  four 
tracts  on  the  principles  of  religion  as  a  test  of 
divine  authority ;  on  the  principles  of  redemption  ; 
on  the  angelical  message  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
on  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  with  a  discourse  on 
humility.  In  1793  he  composed  an  ode  for  the 
Encaenia  at  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oidbrd. 
In  the  same  year  he  published,  what  was  in  &ct 
the  precursor  of  his  great  critical  work,  a  Latin 
letter  to  Shute  Barrington,  Bishop  of  Durham,  on 
his  collation  of  the  Septuagint,  with  a  specimen  of 
the  text  and  various  readings  which  he  was  on  the 

Eoint  of  publishing.  As  early  as  1788  he  had  pub- 
^shed  at  Oxford  proposals  for  a  collation  of  all  the 
known  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint — a  labour  which 
had  never  yet  been  undert^cen  on  an  extensive 
scalCy  and  the  want  of  which  had  long  been  felt 


among  Biblical  scholars.    Dr.  Holmes^  undertak- 
ing was  promoted  Inr  the  delegates  of  the  Claita- 
don  Press,  to  the  liberality  of  which  body  sacred 
literature  owes  much,  for  besides  the  present  in- 
stance, Grabe's  edition  of  the  Septuagmt  in  four 
folio  volumes,  and  Dr.  Mill's  critical  Greek  TesU- 
ment,  emanated  from  the  press  of  this  Univenity, 
at  different  periods  in  the  last  century.   In  addition 
to  the  learned  editor's  own  labours,  literaiy  men 
were  engi^zed  in  different  parts  of  the  continent 
for  the  busmess  of  ooUation,  and  Dr.  Holmes  an- 
nually published  an  account  of  the  progress  iriiich 
was  made.    In  1798  he  published  at  Oxford  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  which  was  successively  followed 
by  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  making  to- 
gether one  folio  volume,  with  one  title  page  and 
one  general  preface.    From  this  preface  it  appears 
that  II  Greek  MSS.  in  uncial  letten,  and  more 
than  100   MSS.   in   cursive  writing  (containing 
either  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Pentateuch)  were 
collated  for  this  edition.     The  text  of  this  edition 
being  a  copy  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1587  [that  of 
Sixtus  v.],  the  deviations  from  it  which  occur  in 
three  other  cardinal  editions  (the  Complutensian, 
the  Aldine,  and  Grabe's)  are  constantly  noted. 
The  quotations  found  m  the  works  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  are  likewise  alleged,  and  finally  the  various 
readings  of  the  ancient  versions  which  were  made 
from  the  Septuagint     The  plan  of  this  edition  thus 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  what  had  been  already 
applied  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  it  has  been  highly  commended  as  displaying 
uncommon  industry  and  apparently  great  accunqr. 
The  learned  editor  died  m  the  midst  of  his  honour- 
able labour  in  the  vear  1806 ;  but  shortljr  before 
his  death  he  published  the  book  of  Darnel,  both 
according  to  the  LXX.  version  and  that  of  Theo- 
dotion,  ue  latter  only  having  been  printed  in  for- 
mer editions  because  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
this  book  is  not  contained  in  the  common  MSS., 
and  was  unknown  till  it  was  printed  in  1772  from 
a  MS.  belonging  to  Caidinal  Chigi.     After  Dr. 
Holmes'  death  the  work  vras  continued  bv  the 
Rev.  J.  Parsons,  B.D.,  and  eventually  completed, 
on  the  original  editor's  plan,  in  five  splendid  folio 
volumes,  m  the  year  1827.    For  favourable  notices 
of  this  elaborate  work  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  0/  the 
Bible  [Lecture  x.],  where  Dr.  Holmes'  portion  is 
described,  and  Home's  Introduction  [ed.  9],  vol  v, 
PP"  57i  5^  where  sundry  Reviews  of  the  earlier 
volumes  as  they  appeared  are  also  mentioned.  The 
high  opinion,  however,  which  the  partiality  of  con- 
temporary critics  induced  them  to   form  of  this 
handsome  and  expensive  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
has  not  been  always  endorsed  since — ^Tiscnendorf, 
one  of  the  most  recent  editors  of  the  Alexandrian 
Version,  complains  bitterly  of  the  carelessness  and 
inaccuracy  of  the  work — *  tam  negligenter  tamque 
male  fiu:t8e  sunt  [collationes]  ut  etiam  atque  etiam 
dolendum  sit  tantos  numos  raro  liberautate  per 
Angliam  suppeditatos  criticae  sacrae  parum  profu> 
isse.'    (For  his  entire  review  and  strictures  the 
reader  is  referred  to  his  edition  of  the  Sept  [l856]i 
Prolegomena,  pp.  liL-lvi.) — ^P.  H. 

HOLOFERNES  f  OXo^^/n^).  This  name  ocj 
curs  only  in  the  Apocrypha  (Judith  ii.  ^  dol^) 
Nebuchadnezzar  'king  of  Nineveh,'  having  re- 
solved to  '  avenge  himself  on  all  the  earth,  ap- 
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pointed  Holofenies  geneni  of  the  expedition  in- 
tended for  this  purpose,  coo3isting  of  120,000  foot 
and  12,000  hone.  Holofemes  marched  westward 
and  southward,  carrying  devastation  everywhere  he 
came,  destroying  harv^ts,  and  flocks,  and  cities, 
as  well  as  men,  old  and  yonng  ;  making  even  the 
*  cities  of  the  sea-coast,'  which  had  submitted  to 
him,  feel  the  wei^  of  his  arm.  Having  reached 
Esdiaelon,  he  encamped  '  between  Geba  and  Scy- 
thopoUs'  a  whole  month  to  collect  his  forces. 
The  Jews,  however,  resolved  to  resist  him,  and 
fortified  all  the  momitain  passes.  Dissuaded  by 
Achior,  '  captain  of  the  sons  of  Ammon,'  from  at- 
tacking the  Jews,  he  resented  the  advice,  and  de- 
livered Achior  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  in 
Bethulia,  from  whom,  however,  he  met  with  a 
kind  reception.  Holofemes  proceeded  against 
Bethulia  (which  see),  where  he  was  brought  to 
bay ;  and,  instead  of  attacking  it,  seized  upon  two 
weUa,  on  which  the  dtv  dependcxl  for  water,  and 
sat  down  before  it  to  tue  it  by  siege.  While  here 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Judith,  a  beau- 
tiful Jewish  widow,  who  aitfuUv  managed  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  who,  by  ]3aying  the 
h3rpocrite,  secured  his  fiivour  and  confidence. 
Having  invited  her  to  a  banquet,  he  drank  freely, 
and  having  fallen  asleep,  fell  beneath  the  arm  of 
his  fair  guest,  who  cut  off  his  head  with  his  own 
sword,  and  escaped  with  her  bloody  trophy  to  her 
own  people  in  bethulia.  The  Jews  immediately 
fell  on  tneir  enemies,  who,  finmng  their  general 
dead  in  his  tent,  fled  in  confusion.  Such  is  the 
story.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  is 
wholly  unhistorical  (see  Judith).  '  The  name  (Ho- 
lofemes) occurs  twice  m  Cappadodan  history,  as 
home  by  Ariarthes  L  {cir.  B.C.  350),  and  afterwsirds 
by  a  pretender  to  the  Cappadodan  throne,  who 
was  at  first  supported,  and  afterwards  imprisoned, 
by  Demetrius  Soter  {cir.  ^,c.iy>\.  The  termina- 
tion (TisBpkemes^  etc. )  points  to  a  Persian  origin, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain'  (Smith's 
Dki,  ofUu  Bibk),—!,  J. 

HOLON  (|f)h;  Sept.  XoXoiJ,  X«Xw(ir;  Alex. 
*OXt^),  a  town,  the  name  of  which  occurs  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  places  set  apart  as  '  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah  according 
to  their  &milies'  (Josh.  xv.  20),  and  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  towns  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
51).    In  I  Chron.  vL  58  the  name  is  written  Hilefu 

^^  (]vh  ;  Sept  XeX(^)  one  of  a  number  of  dties 
in  'thepkun  country'  or  level  districts  of  Moab, 
east  of  the  Jordan.  Jeremiah  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  dties  on  which  Judgment  had  come  ( Jer.  xlviii. 
21).  Though  both  were  places  of  considerable 
importance  in  their  day,  their  localities  are  now 
entirely  unknown ;  no  trace  of  them  having  as  yet 
been  ^scovered  by  any  traveller. — ^W.  J.  (T 

HOLY  OF  HOLIES.    [Tabernacle.] 

HOMAM  (DbHn ;  Sept  AVuCr),  an  Edomite 

chief  (i  Chron.  L  39),  whose  name  appears  in  the 
form  DD^n,  Hemam,  Gen.  xxxvL  22.  There  is  a 
town  bearing  the  name  of  El'Homaimeh  south 
from  Petra,  and  on  the  lull  Sherah,  which  the 
Arabic  geographers  describe  as  the  native  place  of 
the  Arassides  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res,^  ii.  572). 
With  this  Knobd  compares  Homam  {Gen,^  in 
loc)— W.  L.  A. 

HOMBERGK  ZU  VACH,  Johann  Fried- 


RICH,  a  learned  jurist,  bom  at  Marbuxg,  April  15, 
1673.  After  prosecuting  his  studies  for  several 
years  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  he  visited  Eng- 
land, and  staved  for  some  time  in  London,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridlge.  During  this  visit  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Richard  bentley.  He  died  April 
ao,  174&.  In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  works 
on  professional  topics,  he  published  in  170S,  as  the 
result  of  his  private  study  of  the  N.  T.,  a  work  en- 
titled Pararga  Sacra  sm  interprdatio  succincla  et 
nova  quorundam  textuum  Ncvi  TestamenH^  Ultraj. 
1708,  8vo.  Of  this  an  enlarged  and  improved 
edition  was  subsequently  issued  under  the  title 
Parerga  Sacra  seu  observatiotus  qiutdam  ad  Novum 
Testamentum^  Ultraj.  1 712,  4to.  The  criticisms 
contained  in  this  work  were  attacked  by  Eisner, 
and  defended  by  the  author*s  son  iEmilius  Ludwig. 
Hombergk  takes  a  medium  position  between  the 
Hebraists  and  the  Purists. — S.  N. 

HOMER.    [Weights  aiid  Measures.] 

HONEY.  In  the  Scripture  there  are  three 
words  denoting  different  sweet  substances,  all  of 
which  are  renc^red  by  'honey'  in  the  A.V.  These 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish. 

1.  *)J[^  yoor^  which  only  occurs  in  I  Sam.  xiv. 

25,  27,  29;  Cant.  y.  i ;  and  denotes  the  honey  of 
bees  and  that  only. 

2.  rffii  nopheth,  honey  that  drops,  usually  associ- 

ated  with  the  comb,  and  therefore  bee-honey.  This 
occurs  in  Ps.  xix.  10 ;  Prov.  v.  3 ;  xxiv.  13 ;  xxvil 
7;  Cant  iv.  11. 

3.  Cb:^  debesh.     This  is  the  most  frequent  word. 

It  sometimes  denotes  bee-honey,  as  in  Judg  xiv. 
8,  but  more  commonly  a  vegetable  honey  distilled 
from  trees,  and  called  manna  by  chemists ;  also 
the  syrup  of  dates,  and  even  dates  themselves.  It 
appears  also  sometimes  to  stand  as  a  general  term 
for  all  kinds  of  honey. 

We  shall  here  coimne  our  remarks  to  honey  in 
general,  and  that  of  bees  in  particular,  referring  for 
Sie  vegetable  honey  to  Manna,  and  for  the  date- 
honey  to  Shechar. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  land  of  Canaan 
abounded  in  honey.  It  is  indeed  described  as  'a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey'  (Exod.  iii.  8, 
etc.) ;  which  we  apprehend  to  refer  to  <i//the  sweet 
substances  which  the  different  Hebrew  words  indi- 
cate, as  the  phrase  seems  too  large  to  be  confined 
to  the  honey  of  bees  alone.  Yet  the  great  number 
of  bees  in  Palestine  has  been  noticed  by  many  tra- 
vellers; and  the^  were  doubtless  still  more  com- 
mon in  ancient  tmies  when  the  soil  was  under  more 
general  cultivation.  A  recent  traveller,  in  a  sketch 
of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine,  names  bees, 
beetles,  and  mosquitoes,  as  the  insects  which  are 
most  common  in  the  country  (Schubert,  Rase  ins 
Mofvenlandef  vu  120). 

The  natural  history  of  the  bee,  with  illustrations 
of  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  its  name 
occurs,  nas  been  given  under  a  distinct  head  [De- 
borah]; and  the  use  of  honey  in  food,  under 
another  [Food].  The  principal  use  of  the  present 
notice  is  therefore  that  of  an  index  to  the  other 
articles  in  which  the  different  parts  of  this  large 
subject  are  separately  investigated. 

The  'wild  honey'  {jUKl  Aypwif)  which,  with 
locusts,  formed  the  diet  of  John  the  Baptist,  was 
probably  the  vegetable  honey,  whidb  we  refer  to 
Manna. 
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No  tiavelleTS  in  the  Elast  have  given  us  much  in- 
formation respecting  the  treatment  of  bees,  or  any 
peculiar  modes  of  preparing  the  honey. 

Honey  was  not  permitted  to  be  ofiered  on  the 
altar  (Lev.  il  1 1).  As  it  is  coupled  with  leaven  in 
this  prohibition,  it  would  seem  to  amount  to  an  in- 
terdiction of  things  sour  and  sweet  Aben  £zra 
and  others  allege  that  it  was  because  honev  partook 
of  the  fermenting  nature  of  leaven,  and  when  burnt 
yielded  an  unpleasant  smell — qualities  incompatible 
with  ofierings  made  by  fire  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord.  But  Maimonides  and  others  think  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  religious  customs  of  the  Jews  and  the 
heathen,  in  whose  offerings  honey  was  much  em- 
ployed The  first-fruits  of  honey  were,  however, 
to  be  presented,  as  these  were  destined  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  priests,  and  not  to  be  offered  upon  the 
altar. 

Under  the  different  heads  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, the  passi^ges  of  Scripture  relating  to  honey 
are  explained.  The  remarkable  incident  related  in 
I  Sam.  xiv.  24-32,  requires,  however,  to  be  here 
noticed.  Jonathan  and  his  party  coming  to  the 
wood,  find  honey  dropping  from  the  trees  to  the 
ground,  and  the  prince  extends  his  rod  to  the 
honeycomb  to  taste  the  honey.  On  this  the  pre- 
sent writer  is  unable  to  add  anything  to  what  he 
has  stated  elsewhere  (Pictorial  BihU^  in  loc.),  which 
is  to  the  following  effect : — First,  we  are  told  that 
the  honey  was  on  the  ground,  then  that  it  dropped, 
and  lastfy,  that  Jonathan  put  his  rod  into  the 
hone3rcomb.  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
honey  was  bee-honey,  and  that  honey-combs  were 
above  in  the  trees,  from  which  honey  dropped 
upon  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  Jona- 
than put  his  rod  into  a  honey-comb  that  was  m  the 
trees  or  shrubs,  or  into  one  that  had  fiUlen  to  the 
ground,  or  that  had  been  formed  there. 

Where  wild  bees  are  abundant  thcnr  form  their 
combs  in  any  convenient  place  that  oners,  particu- 
larly in  cavities  or  even  on  the  branches  of  trees ; 
nor  are  they  so  nice  as  is  commonly  supposed  in 
the  choice  of  situations.  In  India  particularly,  and 
in  the  Indian  islands,  the  forests  often  swarm  with 
bees.  'The  forests,'  says  Mr.  Roberts,  'literally 
flow  with  honey ;  large  combs  may  be  seen  hanging 
on  the  trees,  asyou  pass  along,  full  of  honey*  {Oriental 
Illustration^^,  We  have  had  good  reason  to  con- 
clude, from  many  allusions  in  Scripture,  that  this 
was  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  case  for- 
merly in  Palestine.  Rabbi  Ben  Gershom  and  others 
indeed  fancy  that  there  were  bee-hives  placed  '  all 
of  a  row'  by  the  wayside.  If  we  must  needs  have 
bee-hives,  why  not  suppose  that  they  were  placed 
in  the  trees,  or  suspended  from  the  boughs  T  This 
is  a  practice  in  dilterent  parts  where  bMS  abound, 
and  the  people  pav  much  attention  to  realise  the 
advantages  which  their  wax  and  honey  offer.  The 
woods  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  between 
Cape  Blanco  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  particularly 
near  the  Gambia,  are  full  of  bees,  to  which  the 
negroes  formerly,  if  they  do  not  now,  paid  con- 
siderable attention  for  the  sake  of  the  wax.  They 
had  bee-hives,  like  baskets,  made  of  reeds  and 
sedge,  and  hung  on  the  out-boughs  of  the  trees, 
which  the  bees  easily  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  their  comb«  in  them.  In  some  parts  these 
hives  were  so  thickly  placed  that  at  a  distance  they 
looked  like  fruit.  There  was  also  much  wild  honey 
in  the  cavities  of  the  trees  (Jobson's  Golden  Trade^ 


p.  30,  in  Astle/s  Collection).  Moore  confirms  this 
account,  and  adds,  that  when  he  was  there,  tibe 
Mandingoes  suspended  in  this  way  straw  bee-hives 
not  unlike  our  own,  boarded  at  the  bottom,  and 
with  a  hole  for  the  bees  to  go  in  and  out  \TVawU 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  Drake's  Collection). 
As  to  the  other  supposition,  that  the  honeycomb 
had  been  formed  on  the  ground,  we  think  the 
context  rather  bears  against  it;  but  the  circum- 
stance is  not  in  itself  uxuikely,  or  incompatible  with 
the  habits  of  wild  bees.  For  want  of  a  better  re- 
source they  sometimes  form  their  honev  in  any 
tolerably  convenient  spot  they  can  find  in  the 
ground,  such  as  small  hollows,  or  even  holes  formed 
by  animals.  Mr.  Burchel,  in  his  Travels  in  South 
Africa^  mentions  an  instance  in  which  his  party 
(Hottentots)  obtained  about  three  pounds  of  good 
honey  finom  a  hole  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  weazel  kind.  The  natives  treated  this  as  a 
usual  circumstance,  and  indeed  their  experience  in 
such  affairs  was  demonstrated  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  managed  to  obtun  ue  honey  ^nthout 
being  injured  by  uie  bees. — J.  K. 

HOOK,  HOOKS.  The  following  Hebrew 
words  are  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V. :   nn  TXSlTX, 

%  iimD,  moTtD.  D^nw^,  na^  td,  ibiK.'  fhe 

idea  of  a  thorn  enters  into  the  etymology  of  several 
of  them,  probably  because  a  thorn,  hooked  or 
straight,  was  the  earliest  instrument  of  this  kind. 
Tacitus  thus  describes  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, Sagum,  fibula,  aut  si  desit,  spina  consertum ; 
a  Moose  mantle,  fisistened  with  a  clasp,  or,  when 
that  cannot  be  luul,  with  a  thorn'  (Germ.  17). 

I.  nn ;  2  Kin^  xix.  28 ;  Sept.  rk  AyKiarpa ; 
Vulg.  riretdum.  In  the  parallel  passage  (Is.  xxxvil 
29)  the  Sept  reads,  ^i/u^r,  mumie^  halter,  or  noose, 
etc.  Jehovah  here  intimates  his  absolute  control  over 
Sennacherib,  by  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  leading 
buffaloes,  camels,  dromedaries,  eta,  by  means  of  a 
cord,  or  of  a  cord  attached  to  a  f7>^,  passed  through 
the  nostrils  (Shaw's  Travels,  pp.  107-68,  2d  ed.) ; 
Job  xli.  I  [xL  25],  'Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan 
with  a  hookT  (HSn  occuis  Isi  xix.  8,  and  Hab.  L 
15;  AyKtorpao,  hamus)  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord 
which  thou  lettest  down  ?'  Sept.  dyKUrrptp ;  ViUg. 
hamo.  Assuming  that  by  Leviathan  the  crocodile  is 
intended,  Herodotus  (ii.  70)  is  quoted  to  show  that 
in  his  time  the  Egyptians  captured  the  crocodile 
with  a  hook  {AyKurrpoi>),  with  which  (i^Xicdo^  i$ 
y^)  he  was  drawn  ashore  ;  and  accounts  are  cer- 
taiidy  given  by  modem  travellers  of  the  continuance 
of  this  practice  (Maillet,  Descrip.  d^Egypte,  tom.  ii. 
p.  127,  ed.  Hag.  1740).  But  does  not  the  entire 
description  go  upon  the  supposition  of  the  impossi" 
bility  of  so  treating  Ltviaihan  t  Supposing  the 
allusions  to  be  correctly  interpreted,  is  it  not  as 
much  as  to  say,  'Canst  thou  treat  him  as  thou 
canst  treat  the  crocodile  and  other /ierce cxea^xne&V 
Dr.  Lee  has,  indeed,  given  reasons  which  render 
it  doubtful,  at  least,  whether  the  leviathan  does 
mean  the  crocodile  in  this  passage  ;  or  whether  it 
does  not  mean  some  species  of  whale,  as  was  for- 
merly supposed ;  the  I^elphinus  orca  conmiunis,  or 
common  grampus,  found  m  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  also  in  the  Nile.  (See  his  examina- 
tion of  Bochart's  reasonings,  etc.,  in  TrixnslaHon 
and  Notes  on  Job,  pp.  197  and  529-539,  Lond. 
1837)  [Leviathan],  Ezek.  xxix.  4  (D^nn ; 
Sept  *-tty/5a9;    Vulg.  fremum\  where  the  pro- 
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phet  foreteUs  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  by  allusions  to  the  destruction,  possibly,  of 
a  croa>dile,  the  symbol  of  Egypt.  Thus  Pliny 
{/fist,  Nat,  viiL  25)  states,  that  the  Tentyritse  (in- 
habitants of  'Ejgfpi)  followed  the  crocodile,  swim- 
ming after  it  in  the  river,  sprung  upon  its  back, 
thrust  a  bar  into  its  mouth,  which,  being  held  by 
its  two  extremities,  serves — ut  /ranis  in  terram 
agant — as  a  bit,  enables  them  to  fine  it  on  shore 
(comp.  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  4).  Strabo  relates  that  the 
Tentyritae  displaved  their  feats  before  the  Romans 
(xviL  p.  560^  ed.  Casaubw)  But  see  Dr.  Lee  on 
this  passage,  ut  supra. 

2.  W\  (Exod.  xxvi.  32,  37 ;  xxxviil  19), 
'  hooks,'  al  ire0aX/def ,  capita^  capita  columnarum  ; 
where  the  Sept  and  Jerome  seem  to  have  under- 
stood the  capitals  of  the  pillars ;  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  meaning 
than  hooks^  especially  as  1775  shekels  of  silver 
were  used  in  making  these  D^l  for  the  pillars,  over- 
laying the  chapiters,  and  filleting  them  (cIl 
xxxviil  28) ;  and  that  the  hooks  are  really  the 
D^Onp,  tacha  (Exod.  xxvi.  6,  11,  33,  37; 
xxxix.  33).  Yet  the  Sept.  also  renders  D^,  ic/>ixoc, 
'rings,  or  ' clasps*  (Exod.  xxvii.  10,  II,  and  ir^Kb- 
Xcu,  Exod.  xxxviiu  17,  19);  and  from  a  compari- 
son of  these  two  latter  passages,  it  would  seem 
that  these  hooks,  or  rather  tenters^  rose  out  of  the 
chapiters  or  heads  of  the  pillars* 

3.  ino  (i  Sam.  il  13,  14),  '  flesh-hook,'  x/>ed- 

7pa,  fuscinula^  and  the  DUTtO,  *  the  flesh-hooks' 
(Exod.  xxviL  3,  and  elsewhere).  This  was  evi- 
dently, in  the  first  passage,  a  trident,  a  kind  of 
fork  '  of  three  teeth,'  for  turning  the  sacrifices  on 
the  fire,  and  for  collecting  fragments,  etc. 

4.  nPDTO  (Is.  ii.  4,  and  elsewhere),  '  beat  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks'  {fiptrova^falcesY  The 
Roman  poets  have  the  same  metaphor  (Martial, 
xiv.  34,  *  Falx  ex  ense*).  In  Mic.  iv.  3,  in  ligones^ 
weeding-hooks,  or  shovels,  spades,  etc.  J<^  re- 
verses the  metaphor  'pruning-hooks'  into  spears 
(iii.  10,  ligones) ;  and  so  Ovid  {Fasti,  i,  697,  in 
pi/a  ligones). 

5.  D^nDB'  (Ezek.  xL  43),  '  hooks,'  which  Ge- 
senius  explains  stalls  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple, 
where  the  sacrificial  victims  were  fastened :  our 
translators  give  in  the  margin  'endirons,  or  the 
two  hearth -stones.'  The  Sept  seems  equally  at  a 
loss,  Ktd  ToXaarr^r  ifsowri  y^ustn ;  as  also  Jerome, 
who  renders  it  laHoi  Schleusner  pronoimces  761- 
o-of  to  be  a  barbarous  word  formed  from  pn,  and 
nnderstands  epistylium,  a  little  pillar  set  on  another, 
and  capitdlum,  columned.    The  Chaldee  renders 

]vp}Ufi  short  posts  in  the  house  of  the  slaughterers 
on  which  to  suspend  the  sacrifices.  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
in  his  chapter  'on  the  altar,  the  rings,  and  the 
laver,'  observes,  '  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar 
were  six  orders  of  rings,  each  of  which  conttdned 
six,  at  which  they  killed  the  sacrifices.  Near  by 
were  lirm  pillars  set  up,  upon  which  were  laid 
overthwart  beams  of  cedar ;  on  these  were  fastened 
rows  of  hooksy  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  hung ; 
and  they  were  flayed  on  marble  tables,  which  were 
between  these  pillars'  (see  vers.  41,  42;  Works, 
voL  II,  ch.  xxxiv.,  Lond.  1684-5-6). 

6.  n^y  (Amos  iv.  2),  'take  you  away  with 
hooks,'  ffrXocf,  contis,  '  poles'  or  '  spears.'  In  the 
same  verse — 

7.  n^n  nn^D»  *  fish-hooks,' e/tX^/Siyrat  ^wcoio- 

VDL.  II. 


fUvovt  i/ifiaXouaw,  i/trvpoi  XotfLol,  et  rel^uias  ves^ 
tms  in  oUis  ferventibus,  where  both  Sept  and 
Vttlg.  seem  to  have  taken  TD  in  the  sense  of  a  pot 
or  oddron  instead  of  a  fish-hook.     [Caldron.  J 
8.  JOiK.    [Agmon.]— J.  F.  D. 

HOPHNI  AND  PHINEAS,  the  sons  of  Eli, 
whose  misconduct  in  the  priesthood  (as  described 
in  I  Sam.  ii.  12-17)  brought  down  that  doom  of 
ruin  and  degradation  upon  the  house  of  Eli  which 
formed  the  first  divine  communication  through  the 
young  Samuel  (i  Sam.  iii)  Hophni  and  Phineas 
were  slain  in  the  battle  in  which  the  ark  of  God 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  B.a  1141  (i  Sam, 
iv.  II).     [Eu.]— J.  K. 

HOPHRA  onfiH;  Sept  Oinj^p^  or  Pharaoh- 

HOPHRA),  king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Zedekiab 
king  of  Judah,  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon.  He  formed  alliance  with  the  former 
against  the  latter,  and  his  advance  with  an  Egyp- 
tian army  constrained  the  Chaldseans  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  ( Jer.  xxxviL  5) ;  but  they  soon 
returned  and  took  and  destroyed  the  city.  Thb 
momentary  aid,  and  the  danger  of  placing  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Hophra,  led  hizekiel  to  com- 
pare the  Egyptians  to  a  broken  reed,  which  was  to 
pierce  the  liand  of  him  that  leaned  upon  it  (Ezek. 
xxix.  6,  7).  This  alliance  was  disapproved  by 
God  ;  and  Jeremiah  was  authorised  to  deliver  the 
prophecy  contained  in  his  44th  chapter,  which  con- 
cludes with  a  prediction  of  Hophra's  death  and 
the  subjugation  of  his  country  by  the  Chaldaeans 
[comp.  Egypt]. 

This  Pharaoh-hophra  is  identified  with  the  Apries 
or  Vaphres  of  ancient  authors,  and  he  mav  be  the 
Psamatik  IIL  of  the  monuments.  Under  tnis  iden- 
tification we  may  conclude  that  his  wars  with  the 
Syrians  and  Cyreiueans  prevented  him  from  afford- 
ing any  great  assistance  to  Zedekiah.  Apries  is 
described  by  Herodotus  (iu  169)  as  a  monarch 
who,  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  felt  persuaded  that 
it  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  a  deity  to  dispossess 
him  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  shake  the  stability  of  his 
sway ;  and  this  account  of  his  arrogance  fully  ac- 
cords with  that  contained  in  the  Bible.  Ezekiel 
(xxix.  3)  speaks  of  this  king  as  '  the  great  dragon 
that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  tmth 
said.  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself.'  His  overthrow  and  subsequent  captivity 
and  death  are  foretold  with  remarkable  precision 
by  Jeremiah  (xliv.  30);  'I  will  give  Pharaoh- 
hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  into  the  hands  of  them  that  seek  his 
life.'  This  was  brought  about  by  a  revolt  of  the 
troops,  who  placed  Amasis  at  their  head,  and  after 
various  conflicts  took  Apries  prisoner.  He  was 
for  a  time  kept  in  easy  captivity  by  Amasis,  who 
wished  to  spare  his  life ;  but  he  was  at  length  con- 
strained to  give  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies,  b^  whom  he  was  strangled  (Herod,  il 
169;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  I   168-182). 

J.  K. 

HOR  (*1^n,  nh;  Sept  'Op),  a  mountain  of 
Arabia  Petnea,  on  the  confines  of  Idumsea,  and 
forming  part  of  the  mountain  of  Seir  or  Edom.  It 
is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection  with 
the  circumstances  recorded  in  Num.  xx.  22-29. 
The  Israelites  were  encamped  before  it,  when 
Aaron  was  summoned  to  its  top  to  die  there,  id 
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e  of  his  brother  ^d  ion,  who  >looe 
witnessed  his  final  departure.    [Aaron.] 

The  mountaia  now  idenilGed  wilh  Mount  Hor 
ii  the  most  coiupicuous  ia  the  whole  range  of 
Mount  Scir,  and  at  this  day  bears  the  name  aC 
Mount  Aaron  (Jebel  Haroun}.  It  is  in  N.  laL 
30°  18'  E.  long.  35°  33'  about  roid-way  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  itUanilic  Gulf,  It  may  be 
open  to  question  if  [his  is  really  the  Mount  Iloi  on 
which  Aaron  died,  seeing  that  the  whole  range  of 
Seir  was  anciently  called  by  that  nOtne  ;  yet,  from 
its  height  and  the  cons[nciKius  manner  in  which  it 
rises  among  the  surrounding  rochi,  it  leems  not 
unlikely  to  nave  been  the  chosen  scene  of  the  high- 
priest's  death  (Kinnear,  p.  127].  To  this  may  be 
added  that  Josephus  affirms  Mount  Hor  to  have 
been  near  Petra ;  and  Dear  tiat  place  there  is  cer- 
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lainly  no  mountain  which  can 
tion  with  the  one  now  in  view 
highest  pinnacle  of  this  d 
liHlc  removed  from  Che  skiitx  of  (he  dty  to  the 
westward.  The  account  of  it  given  twenty  years 
since  by  Gmiains  Irby  and  Maneles,  in  their  then 
unpublished  volume  of  Travels,  is  the  best  we  yet 
possess,  and  we  therefore  present  the  subsbuice  of 
their  description  in  their  own  words. 

'We  engaged  an  Arab  shepherd  as  oar  guide, 
and  leaving  Abou  Raschid  with  our  servants  and 
borws  where  the  steepneu  of  the  ascent  com- 
mences, we  began  to  mount  the  track,  which  is 
extremely  steep  and  toilsome,  and  affords  but  an 
indifferent  footing.  In  some  parts  the  pilgrim 
must  pick  his  way  as  he  can,  and  frequently  tm 
his  hands  and  knees.     Where  by  nature  it  would 


aO&  Mount  Hor. 

btxe  been  impassable,  there  are  flights  of  rude 
El«p«  or  bclined  planes,  constructed  of  stones  laid 
together,  and  here  and  there  are  nichei  lo  receive 
the  footsteps,  cut  in  the  live  rock  :  the  impressions 
of  pilgrims'  feet  are  scratched  in  the  rock  in  many 
places,  but  without  inscriptions.  Much  juniper 
grows  on  the  mountain,  almost  to  the  very  summil, 
and  many  flowering  plants  which  we  had  not  ob- 
served elsewhere  ;  some  of  these  are  very  beautiful; 
most  of  them  are  ihomy.  Un  the  top  there  is  an 
overhanging  shelf  in  the  rock  which  forms  a  sort 
of  cavern  :  here  we  found  a  skin  of  eilremdy  bad 
water  suspen<led  for  drinking,  and  a  pallet  of  straw, 
with  the  pitcher  and  other  poor  utensils  of  the 
sheikh  who  resides  here.  lie  is  a  decrepit  old 
man,  who  has  lived  here  during  the  space  of  forty 
years,  and  occasionally  endured  the  fatigue  of  de- 
scending and  re-ascending  the  mnunCain.  The 
tomb  itself  Is  enclosed  in  a  small  building,  differing 
not  at  all  in  external  form  and  appearance  from 
those  of  Mohammedan  saints  common  throughout 
evety  province  of  Turkey.     It  ha*  probably  been 


rebuilt  at  no  remote  period  :  some  small  columns 
are  bedded  in  (he  viaih,  and  some  fraffments  of 
granite  and  sbbs  of  white  marble  are  lying  abouL 
The  door  is  near  the  south-west  aoEle,  within 
which  a  constructed  tomb,  with  a  pall  tbrowo  over 
it,  presents  itself  immediately  upon  entering  ;  it  is 
patched  ti^ether  out  of  h^menls  of  stone  and 
marble  that  have  made  part  of  other  fabrics.  Upon 
one  of  these  are  several  short  lines  in  the  Hebrew 
character,  cut  in  a  slovenly  manner  :  we  had  them 
interpreted  at  Acre,  and  they  pro%'ed  to  be  merely 
thcnames.ofajew  and  his  family  who  had  scratched 
th^  record.  It  is  not  probable  thai  any  professed 
Jew  has  visited  the  spot  for  ages  past,  probably  not 
since  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest  ; 
it  may  lay  claim,  therefore,  to  some  antiquity,  and 
in  any  case  is  a  curious  appendage  to  the  testimony 
of  Josephus  on  the  subject.  There  ate  rags  and 
shreds  of  yarn,  with  glass  beads  and  paras,  left  as 
votive  offerings  by  (he  Arabs. 

'  Not  far  from  the  north-west  angle  is  a  pasage, 
descending  by  steps,  to  a  vault  or  grotto  beneath. 
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for  we  were  fmoertaiii  which  of  the  two  to  call  it, 
being  cohered  with  so  thick  a  coat  of  whitewash 
that  it  is  difiicfdt  to  distinguish  whether  it  is  built 
or  hollowed  out  It  appeared,  in  great  part  at 
least,  a  ^tto  ;  the  root  is  covered,  but  the  whole 
is  rude,  ill-fashioned,  and  quite  dark.  The  sheikh, 
who  was  not  informed  that  we  were  Christians, 
furnished  us  with  a  lumo  of  butter.  Towards  the 
further  end  of  this  dark  vault  lie  the  two  corres- 
ponding leaves  of  an  iron  grating,  which  formerly 
Erevented  all  nearer  approach  to  the  tomb ;  they 
ave,  however,  been  thrown  down,  and  we  ad- 
vanced so  as  to  touch  it ;  it  was  covered  by  a 
ragged  palL  We  were  obliged  to  descend  barefoot, 
and  were  not  without  some  apprehension  of  traul- 
ing  on  scorpions  or  other  reptiles  in  such  a  place.' 
It  is  highly  interesting  to  know  what  view  it 
was  which  last  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  dying  high- 
priest  from  this lof^  eminence ;  and  it  is  the  more 
so  from  the  fiict  that  the  region  over  which  the 
view  extends  is  that  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered 
for  forty  years.  Our  travellers  supply  thb  infor- 
mation : — 

*The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  edifice  is  ex- 
tremely extensive  in  every  direction,  and  the  eye 
rests  on  few  objects  which  it  can  dearlv  distinguish 
to  give  a  name  to,  although  an  excellent  idea  is 
obtained  of  the  general  &ce  and  features  of  the 
countrv.  The  chain  of  Idumiean  mountains,  which 
form  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seem  to 
run  on  to  the  southward,  though  losing  consider- 
ably in  their  height  They  ^pear  in  this  point  of 
view  barren  and  desolate.  Below  them  is  spread 
out  a  white  sandy  plain,  seamed  with  the  beds  of 
occasional  torrents,  and  presenting  much  the  same 
features  as  the  most  desert  parts  of  the  Ghor. 
Where  this  desert  expanse  approaches  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hor,  there  arise  out  of  it,  like  islands, 
several  lower  peaks  and  ridges,  of  a  purple  colour, 
probably  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  sandstone 
as  that  of  Mount  Hor  itself,  which,  vari^ated  as 
it  is  in  its  hues,  presents  in  the  distance  one  uniform 
mass  of  dark  purple.  Towards  the  Egyptian  side 
there  is  an  expanse  of  country  without  features  or 
limit,  and  lost  in  the  distance.  The  lofty  district, 
which  we  had  quitted  in  our  descent  to  Wady 
Mousa,  shuts  up  the  prospect  on  the  south-east 
side  ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  landscape  which 
the  eye  wanders  over  with  more  curiosity  and  de- 
light than  the  crags  of  Mount  Hor  itself,  which 
stand  up  on  every  side  in  the  most  rugged  and  fan- 
tastic forms,  sometimes  strangely  piled  one  on  the 
other,  and  sometimes  as  strangely  yawning  in  difts 
of  a  frightful  depth.  .  .  .  An  artist  who  would 
study  rock-scenery  in  all  its  wildest  and  most  ex- 
travagant forms  would  find  himself  rewarded  should 
he  resort  to  Mount  Hor  for  that  sole  purpose* 
[comp.  Stanley,  S/n.  and  Pa/.,  p.  86].— J.  K, 

HOREB.     [Sinai.] 

HOREM   {Cnn;   'Qpd/it,    and    in   Vat.    Text 

"MeyXaaplfA,  by  annexing  to  the  previous  word). 
One  of  the  fenced  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
38).  Van  de  Velde  says  that  it  is  •  possibly 
the  same  with  Hdrah,  a  low  tell  with  ruins  at 
the  entrance  of  Wady  el-*Ain'  (Afanoir,  322),  in 
the  midst  of  the  mountains  west  of  LAke  Merom. 

J.  L.P. 

HOR-HAGIDGAD,   an  encampment  of  the 


Israelites  during  their  wandering  (Num.  ixiitt.  32, 
33)  [WandsringI 

HORI  (nh).     I.  (Sept  TioM^ ;  Alex.  Xofi^t^ 

A  son  of  Lotan  the  Horite,  who  received  the 
general  designation  of  his  race  as  his  name  (Gen. 
xxxvL  22,  30 ;  I  Chron.  L  39).  2.  (Sept  Sov^ 
A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  father  of^Shaphet, 
who  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  children  of  Urael 
sent  by  Moses  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
xiiL  5).— W.  L.  A. 

HORITES  or  HORIM  (nh  ;  Sept  Xo^^«ot), 

a  people  who  seem  to  have  been  the  aboriginal 
occupants  of  Mount  Seir  in  Edom  (Gen.  xiv.  6), 
and  of  the  stripe  of  land  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  iElanitic  Gulf.  They  were  subdued 
and  nearly  extirpated  by  Esau  and  his  descendants, 
who  took  possession  of  their  territory,  and  made 
those  that  remained  of  them  tributary,  as  did  the 
Israelites  the  people  of  Canaan  whom  they  sub- 
dued but  did  not  utterly  destroy  (Deut.  ti.  12,  22  ; 
comp.  Gen.  xxxvl  20,  ffl,  where  the  chiefs  of  the 
Hontes  are  enumerated  along  with  the  Edomites). 
It  is  generallv  supposed  that  the  Horites  took  their 
name  from  *)in«  a  Aole  or  cave,  and  that  they  were 
Troglodytes  ;  but  they  were  no  more  so  than  the 
Edomites  who  succeeded  them,  and  made  use  of 
the  rock-hewn  dwellings  of  Petra,  and  they  were 
never  regarded  as  Troglodytes.  That  the  Horites 
betook  themselves  to  the  natural  caves  of  the 
mountains  after  their  subjugation  by  Esau  and  his 
followers  is  probable  enough  (comp.  Job  xxx.  6, 
where  the  writer  probaUy  describes  what  he  saw 
before  his  eyes  in  the  district  where  he  lived) ;  but 
they  had  the  name  Horites  before  this,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  notices  in  Genesis.  Knobel  (f^/- 
kertafd)  holds  that  they  formed  part  of  the  great 
race  of  the  Ludhn,  to  which  also  the  Rephaim,  the 
Emim,  and  the  Amorites  belonged.  In  this  case 
the  Horites  were  of  Semitic  descent  According 
to  the  account  in  Gen.  xxxvl  20,  £»  they  were 
divided  into  seven  tribes. — W.  L.  A. 

HORN  (jn^ ;  Gr.  W/)Of ;  Lat  lifww).     [The 

term  is  used  literaUym  Scripture  to  denote — I. 
The  horn  of  an  animal  (Gen.  xxil  13  ;  Deut 
xxxiiL  17 ;  Ps.  xxiL  22) ;  2.  A  trumpet,  originally 
probably  a  simple  horn  with  the  tip  cut  off,  but 
afterwanls  composed  of  metal  or  other  materials 
(Josh,  vi  4,  5  ;  comp.  Lat  tvrmt);  3.  The  ele- 
phant's tusk  (Ezek.  xxviL  IJ) ;  4.  A  vessel,  made 
probably  of  a  horn,  for  holdmg  oil  (i  Sam.  xvi  i, 
13 ;  I  Kings  L  39  ;  comp.  Hor.  Sdf.  it  2,  61) ; 
5.  A  vessel  for  containing  the  pigment  used  by 
women  in  the  East  to  anoint  Uie  eyelashes  (Job 
xlii.  14)].  From  its  primary  use  for  defence  in  the 
case  of  homed  animals  it  came  to  acquire  several 
derivative  meanings,  some  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  illustration  and  right  understanding  of 
holy  writ  As  horns  are  hollowand  easily  polished, 
they  have  in  ancient  and  modem  times  been  used 
for  drinking-vessels  and  for  military  purposes ;  and 
as  they  are  the  chief  source  of  strength  for  attack 
and  defence  with  the  animals  to  which  God  has 
given  them,  they  serve  in  Scripture  as  emblems  of 
power,  dominion,  glory,  and  fierceness  (Dan.  viii. 
5,  9 ;  I  Sam.  xvL  I,  13  ;  I  Kings  i.  39  ;  Josh.  vi. 
4,  5  ;  I  Sam.  il  i  ;  Ps.  Ixxv.  5,  10 ;  Jer.  xlviiL 
25  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  21 ;  Amos  vL  13).  Hence  to 
defile  the  horn  in  the  dust  (Job.  xvi.  15),  if  to 


HORN  3 

lower  and  degmde  oneselT,  and,  on  (he  contrary,  to 
lift  up,  to  exalt  the  bom  (Pa.  Lur.  4  ;  Indx,  17  ; 
CnlniL  14),  is  poeticaHy  to  raise  oneself  lo  eminent 
honour  or  prospttitj',  to  bear  oneself  proudly. 
Something  like  thia  is  foand  in  classic  authors ;  comp. 
Hor.,  Carvi.  iii.  ]l,  18.  In  the  East,  at  present, 
homs  are  used  as  an  omament  for  the  bead,  and  as  a 
token  of  eminent  rank  (Rosenmiiller,  Morg.  iv. 
85).  The  women  among  the  Druses  on  Mount 
Lebanon  wear  on  Iheir  beads  silver  horos  of  native 
make,  'which  arcthe  distinguishing  bodge  of  wife- 


,  1  t*si  Iraiuition,  horn  c 
elevation  or  hill  (Ii.  v.  t)  ;  in  Switzerland  moun- 
tains Mill  bear  this  name,  thus,  Scbreckhom,  Buch- 
bom.  The  altar  of  burnt -offerings  (Eiod.  iivii. 
3)  and  th«  altar  of  incense  (Exod.  xm.  z)  had  each 
at  the  four  comers  four  boms  of  shiltim-wood,  the 
first  being  overlaid  with  brass,  the  second  with 
gold  (Exod.  xxxviL  35  ;  xxiviii.  3 ;  Jer.  xvii.  I  ; 
Amos  iiL  14).  Upon  the  boms  of  the  altar  of 
bumt-ofierings  was  to  be  smeared  with  the  linger 
the  blimd  of  the  shun  bullock  (Exod.  ixii.  12; 
Lw.  'V.  7-i8  ;  viiL  15  ;  ii.  9 ;  ivi.  iS  ;  Eiek. 
xliH.  Ki).  By  laying  hold  of  these  boms  of  the 
attar  of  bumt-oflering  the  criminal  found  an  asylum 
and  safely  (i  Kings  L  50 ;  ii.  2S).  These  homs 
[according  to  the  rendenng  of  the  A.  V.]  served  for 
binding  the  animal  destined  for  sacrifice  (Fs.  cxviii, 
37) ;  but  this  use  Winer  (Handniortrri.)  denies, 
aiMrting  that  they  did  not,  and  conld  not,  answer 
for  such  a  purpose.      [See  Hengstenbeir,  in  Ix.] 

The  old  painters  represtnted  the  bead  of  Moses 
M  having  two  hams  proceeding  from  his  temples, 
one  on  erther  ude.  This  practice  arose  from  a  mis- 
translation on  the  part  of  the  Vulgate  of  the  words 
found  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  39 — comuta  esset  fades  sua, 
where  it  is  said  in  the  Common  Version  'the  skin 
of  Ins  face  shone.'  The  Scpluagint  seems  lo  have 
given  a  good  rendering— SeWfaffroi  ft  8^11  rofl 
XpiVo''*'  '"K  rfoaiiiriK,  '  the  appearance  of  his 
face  wore  a  glory,'  or  '  nimbus,'  that  is,  iivi  part- 
ing from  his  head  as  from  a  Moire,  as  the  Savionr, 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  saints,  are 
often  painted — an  appearance  derived  from  Moses* 
interview  with  God,  and  designed  to  convince  the 
Israelites  (Rosen miiller,  in  l<K.)  In  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  the  Deil;  is  said  (Habak.  iiL  4)  to 
have  '  had  homs  coming  out  of  his  hands,'  that  is 
to  say,  he  was  made  manifest  by  lightning  and 
thunder  (rulmina).— J.  R.  B. 


HORNE,  Georce,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  bom  at  Otham,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  Nov. 
I,  1730,  and  died  Jan.  17,  1791,  in  the  6ld  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Maidstone 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  in  his  fifteenth  entered 
University  Collie,  Oxford.  He  was  afterwards 
dected  fellow  of  Magdelen  College,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  prinapat  in  1768.  He  became 
vice-chancellor  in  1776,  dean  of  Cantctbuiy  in 
1781,  and  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1789.  He  ear- 
nestly devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
sacred  literature,  adopting  and  applying  the  pecu- 
liar principles  of  Hutchinsonianism  in  his  investiga- 
tions. His  works,  which  are  very  nmnerous, 
consist  principally  of  sermons  and  pamphlets, 
many  of  which  have  long  since  lost  their  interest. 
His  best  and  most  popular  work,  aa  which,  too, 
his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  is  his  Ccmmenlary  bk 
thi  Book  of  Ptaimt,  a  vols.  4to.,  Oiford  1776 
(often  since  reprinted  in  many  forms) — a  work 
which,  making  no  pretensions  to  depth  or  learning, 
is  a  most  delightful  closet  companion,  containing  a 
much  larger  amount  of  genuine  eipoation  than 
many  a  work  bristling  formidably  with  Hebrew 
and  Arubic  words,  and  pretending  to  lofty  achieve- 
ments. His  collected  works,  with  a  Mtmar,  were 
Eublirfied  by  Jones  in  6  vols.  8vo,  1795. — 
J. 

HORNE,  Thomas  Hartwbll,  was  bom  tA 
humble  parentage  in  i7Sa  He  was  educated  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Coleridge,  who  taught  him  his  Greek  alphabet, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  work.  He  began  life  as  a 
barrijiter's  clerk  on  £iO  a  year,  and  took  to  such 
literary  work  as  he  could  find,  with  the  view  of 
increasing  his  income.  In  iSol  be  sketched  the 
first  plan  of  his  well-known  '  Introduction,'  which 
was  publi^ed  in  l8r8,  arter  '  seventeen  years  soli- 
tary, prayerful,  nnsssisled  labour.'  Bishop  How- 
ley,  satisfied  with  the  fitness  for  holy  orders  which 
this  book  demonstrated,  ordained  him  in  1819. 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  a  classed 
catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  British  Museum 
Library.  In  1831,  Bishop  Blomfield  collated  him 
toaprebendal  stall  worth  £11  a  year,  but  did  not 
expect  it  lo  be  ^^H'  so  small'  In  1833  Dr. 
Ilowley,  then  archbishop,  gave  him  the  rectories 
of  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  dty  of 
London,  with  £300  a  year.  In  this  post  he  died, 
Jan.  37,  1867,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Mr.  Home  was  a  man  of  immense  industry,  and 
the  list  of  his  works  comprises  more  than  fifty 
books,  sermons,  and  pamphlets.  Of  these,  the 
oidy  one  of  any  theological  importance  \&,An  Intrs- 
duetivn  lo  the  Criikai  Study  and  KnawlMst  of  lit 
Hely  SeriptuTis,  which  has  now  reached  the  nth 
editioTL  It  consists  of  a  sununary  of  evidences  Ibr 
the  genuineness  of  the  Bible ;  an  introduction  to 


tains  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  docs  the  highest 
credit  to  Mr.  Home's  patient  research  and  wide 
reading.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the 
book  is  defeced  by  dogmatism  and  want  of 
liberality,  and  though  it  was  almost  invaluable  at 
the  time  when  it  appeared,  it  is  not,  as  a  whole, 
in  any  way  worthy  of  the  present  more  advanced 
position  of  English  tlieology.— F.  W.  F. 
HORNET,  WASP.    [Tsar'ah.] 
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HORONAIM  (D^f)h ;  'A/>«ri€^  and  'Qptopaift ; 

Onmaim),  a  place  in  Moab,  mentioned  bv  Isaiah 
in  connection  with  Nimrim  (xv.  5),  and  by  Jere- 
miah with  Heshbon  and  Luhith  (xlviii.  3).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  on  a  declivity,  as 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  'gomg  down  of  Horonaim' 
(ver.  5),  and  beside  a  noted  road  (Is.  /.  c.)  The 
word  signifies  '  two  caves.'  The  place  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  some  one  of  the  great  roads 
whidi  lead  down  from  the  plateau  of  Moab  to  the 
Jordan  valley. — J,  L.  P. 

HORONITE,  The  C3*inn  j  Sept  6  *ApupC),  a 

desbiiation  of  Sanballat,  the  enemy  of  the  Jews 
(SeL  ii.  10,  19  ;  xiiL  28).  It  is  probably  derived 
from  the  town  Beth-Horon,  which  lay  in  the  district 
occupied  by  the  Samaritans  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 

HORSE.    [Sus;  Parash;  Ramach.] 
HORSE-LEECH.    [Alukah.] 

HORSLEY,  Samuel,  was  bom  m  London 
1733,  ^^  &ther  being  curate  of  St  Martlns-in-the- 
Fidds.  From  Westminster  school  he  entered 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  took  orders  in 
1759,  was,  in  1767,  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  1768  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  during  his  residence  in  Christchurcn,  Ox- 
ford. His  earliest  attention  was  given  to  mathe- 
matical science,  and  he  edited  the  works  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  He  first  held  the  living  of  New- 
ington-Butts  in  Surrey  ;  then,  in  succession,  those 
of  Aldbuiy,  Thoriey,  and  South  Weald  in  Kent 
He  became  archdeacon  of  St.  Albans  in  1 781; 
in  1788  bishop  of  St  David's;  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Rochester  1793,  and  to  that  of  St 
Asaph  in  1802.  He  died  at  Brighton  4th  Oct 
i8oo«  Bishop  Horsley's  contributions  to  Biblical 
literature  are  of  no  mean  order.  His  volumes  of 
charges,  sermons,  and  tracts  bear  directly  on  Bibli- 
cal topics.  The  'Charges*  in  defence  of  Trini- 
tarian doctrine  are  masterly  and  skilful,  though 
often  defiant  in  tone  and  impetuous  in  assault 
The  sermons  are,  in  thought  and  style,  among  the 
best  in  the  language.  The  volumes  on  Biblical 
criticism,  ranging  over  many  of  the  books  of  the 
O.  T.,  contain  many  ingenious  and  many  unsound 
notes,  and  abound  with  textual  conjectures  and 
emendations,  unwarranted  either  by  evidence  or 
demanded  by  any  necessities  of  exegesis.  The 
B0OA  of  the  Psalms^  translated  from  the  Hebrew^ 
with  Notes ^  is  of  a  higher  order,  tiiough  it  is  not  a 
thorough  and  sustained  commentary.  His  Hosea 
is  more  elaborate  and  erudite,  and  still  repavs 
perusal,  for  it  was  the  product  of  anxious  thought 
and  labour.  Bishop  Horslev's  learning  was  neither 
very  minute  nor  profound,  but  his  reasonings  are 
always  powerfiil  and  trenchant,  and  now  and  then 
haughty  and  scornful.  He  throws  down  difficul- 
ties, tears  np  objections,  and  arrays  arguments 
with  a  wonderful  force  and  directness.  In  his 
latest  charge  he  avowed  his  belief  in  the  Calvinism 
of  the  artides  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he 
was  the  last  of  her  great  polemical  gumts.— J.  £. 

HOSANNA  (to  nrC^n ;  N.  T.  '0<rowi),  a 

form  of  acclamatory  blessing  or  wishing  well, 
which  signifies.  Save  now  I  Succour  now  !  Be  now 
propitious  t  It  occurs  in  Matt.  xxi.  9  (also  Mark 
xi.  9,  10  ;  John  xil  13) — *  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David ;  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 


the  Lord  ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest.'  This  was  on 
the  occasion  of  our  Saviours  public  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  and,  fairly  construed,  would  mean, 
'  Lord,  preserve  this  Son  of  David ;  heap  favours 
and  blessings  on  him  1'  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served that  Hosanna  was  a  customarv  form  of 
acdamation  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This 
feast  was  celebrated  in  September,  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  year ;  on  which  occa- 
sion the  people  carried  in  their  hands  bundles  of 
boughs  of  {Kalms,  myrtles,  etc.  (Joseph.  Antiq, 
xiil  13.  5  ;  lil  10.  4 ;  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service^ 
xvl  2).  They  then  repeated  the  25th  and  26th 
verses  of  Ps.  cxviil,  which  commence  with  the  word 
Hosanna ;  and  from  this  drcumstance  they  gave  the 
boughs,  and  the  prayers,  and  the  feast  itself,  the 
name  of  Hosanna.  They  observed  the  same  forms 
also  at  the  Encaenia  (i  Maccab.  x.  6,  7  ;  2  Maccab. 
xiil  51  ;  Rev.  vii.  9)  and  the  Passover.  And  as 
they  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  with  great 
joy  and  gladness,  in  like  manner,  on  this  occasion, 
did  they  hail  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  whose 
advent  they  believed  to  be  represented  in  all  the 
feasts  [HAU.EL]. 

HOSEA  (pg^n)f  the  first  in  order  of  the  minor 

prophets  in  the  common  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scnptures,  as  well  as  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Vul- 
gate translations.  The  arrangement  of  the  other 
writers  in  the  A(tf5eiraTp6^i7ror  of  the  Greek  ver- 
sion differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  Hebrew 
copies.  Jerome  {Prof,  in  XIL  Prophetas)  says, 
*  Non  idem  est  ordo  duodecim  prophetarum  apud 
Hebrseos  qui  est  apud  nos.'  Both,  however, 
place  Hosea  first  in  the  catalogue  ;  yet  the  reasons 
often  assigned  for  the  priority  of  place  which  this 
prophet  enjoys  are  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
They  are  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  the 

first  clause  of  the  second  verse  of  his  oracles,  TQTXTS 
rnn^^l^T,  *  the  beginning  of  the  word  of  the  Lord.' 
Hengstenberg  {Christologie,  iiL  31,  E.  T.  [Clark] 
L  192),  taking  ^2*1  to  be  the  pneterite  of  piel,  ren- 
ders Uie  clause,  *  the  beginning  of  the  lA>rd  hath 

spoken ;'  the  status  constructus  of  nTfin*  according 
to  him,  bdng  explained  by  the  fact  *  that  the  whole 
following  proposition  is  treated  as  one  substantive 
idea.'  But  the  phrase  has  reference  not  to  priority 
of  time  in  Hosea*s  commission  as  compared  witn 
other  prophets,  but  to  the  period  of  the  predictions 
to  which  it  is  the  introduction.  It  is  merdy  an 
intimation  that  they  were  the  first  divine  commu- 
nications which  the  son  of  Beeri  enjoyed.  Neither 
did  Hosea  flourish  earlier  than  all  the  other  minor 
prophets :  the  very  early  era  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Jewish  writers  and  other  expositors  of  former 
times  is  altogether  extravagant  By  the  best  com- 
putation be  seems  to  have  been  preceded  by  Jod, 
Amos,  and  Jonah.  The  prophets  are  thus  ananged 
by  De  Wette  (Einleitung^  sec  225) :— 


Hebrew  Text 

Greek  Text 

I.  Hosea. 

I.  Hosea. 

2.  Joel. 

2.  Amos. 

3.  Amos. 

3.  Micah. 

4.  Obadiah. 

4.  Joel. 

Chronological  Order. 

I.  Joel,  about  810  B.C. 

2.  Jonah   „ 

810  B.C. 

3.  Amos  ,, 

790B.C. 

4.  Hosea  „ 

785  B.C 

HOSEA 


826 
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The  table  giten  by  Rosenmtiller  (Sckdia  in  Mitu 
Prcph,^  p.  7)  differs  from  this  only  in  placing  Jonah 
before  Joel  in  chronological  order.  Compare  New- 
come  {Preface  io  Minor  Pnfphets^  p.  45).  The 
probable  causes  of  this  location  of  Iiosea  may  be 
the  thoroughlv  national  character  of  his  oracles, 
their  lengtl^  their  earnest  tone  and  vivid  represen- 
tations. That  his  priority  of  position  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  notion  that  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  office  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  pro- 
phetic associates,  is  3ie  less  natural  conjecture  of 
Rosenmiiller. 

The  name  of  this  prophet  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted. Jerome  renders  it  '  Salvator.'  But  it  is 
the  infinitive  absolute,  '  Salvando,'  not  the  impera- 
tive, 'Salva'  (O  Deus).  It  is  ordinarily  written 
in  Greek,  *0^,  and  once  with  the  rough  initial 
aspirate,  '0<n|tf  (Rom.  ix.  25).  The  figments  of 
Jewish  writers  regarding  Hosea's  parentage  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned.  His  father,  ^lO,  has  been 
confounded  with  iTUC  a  prince  of  the  Reubenites, 
I  Chion.  V.  6.  So,  too,  fieeri  has  been  reckoned 
a  prophet  himseU^  according  to  the  rabbinical 
notion  that  the  mention  of  a  prophet's  father  in  the 
introduction  to  his  prophecies  is  a  proof  that  sire 
as  well  as  son  was  endowed  with  the  prophetic 
spirit 

Whether  Hosea  was  a  citizen  of  Israel  or  Judah 
has  been  disputed.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius  and 
Dorotheus  of  Tyre  speak  of  him  as  being  bom  at 
Belemoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Epiphan.  De 
ViiisProphei.  cap.  xl  ;  Doroth.  DePrapn.  cap.  l) 
Drusius  (Criiici  Saeri,  in  loc.,  torn,  v.)  prefers  the 
reading  'Beth-semes,'  and  quotes  Jerome,  who 
says,  '  Osee  de  tribu  Issachar  fidt  ortus  in  Beth- 
semes.'  Conflicting  traditions  are  also  told  of  the 
place  of  his  death  and  burial  (Burckhardt,  /^eisen 
in  Syrien^  ii  206).  But  Maurer  contends  strenu- 
ously that  he  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
(Comment,  TheoL^f^  Rosenmtiller,  vol  ii.,  p.  391) ; 
while  Jahn  supposes  that  he  exercised  his  office, 
not,  as  Amos  did,  in  Israel,  but  in  the  principality 
of  Judah.  Maurer  appeals  to  the  superscription  in 
Amos  as  a  proof  that  prophets  of  Jewish  origin  were 
sometimes  commissioned  to  labour  in  the  lungdom 
of  Israel  (against  the  appeal  to  Amos,  see  Credner, 
Joei^  p.  66,  and  Hitxig,  Kun.  exeget.  Handb,  mm 
A.  T,  in  loc  )  But  with  the  exception  of  the  cue 
recorded  in  i  Kii^  xiiL  i  (a  case  altogether  too 
singular  and  mysterious  to  serve  as  an  argument), 
the  instance  of  Amos  is  a  solitary  one,  and  seems 
to  have  been  r^arded  as  anomalous  by  his  con- 
temporaries (Amos  viL  12).  Neither  can  we  assent 
to  tne  other  hypothesis  of  Maurer,  that  the  men- 
tion of  the  Jewish  kings  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah,  1^  Hosea  in  his  superscription,  is  a 
proof  that  the  seer  regarded  them  as  his  rightful 
soverek;ns,  the  monaichs  of  that  territory  which 
gave  hmi  birth.  Hengstenbeig  has  well  replied, 
that  Maurer  foigets  *tbe  relation  in  which  the 
pious  in  Israel  generally,  and  the  prophets  in  par- 
ticular, stood  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The^ 
considered  Ihe  whole  separation,  not  only  the  reli- 
gious, but  also  the  civil,  as  an  apostacy  from  God. 
The  dominion  of  the  theocracy  was  promised  to  be 
the  throne  of  David.'  The  lofty  Elijah,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  when  a  direct  and  solemn 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Head  of  the  theocracy, 
took  twelve  stones,  one  for  each  tribe — a  proof  that 
he  regarded  the  nation  as  one  in  religious  confede- 
ration.    It  was  also  necessary,  for  correct  chrono- 


logy, that  the  kings  of  both  nations  sbonkl  be  noted. 
Jeroboam  of  Israel  is  mentioned  as  a  means  of  as- 
certaining at  what  period  in  the  long  reign  of 
Uzziah  Hosea  b^;an  to  prophesy,  and  Uzziah's 
successors  are  named  in  particular,  because  the  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  of  tne  several  interregna  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  rendered  computation  by  the 
names  ofjeroboam's  successors  oifficult  and  un- 
certain. The  other  argument  of  Maurer  for  Hosea's 
being  a  Jew,  and  not  an  Israelite,  viz.,  because 
his  own  people  are  so  severely  threatened  in  his 
reproofs  and  denunciations,  is  evidence  of  the  pro- 
phet's patriotic  fidelity,  but  not  of  his  specific 
nationality.  At  the  same  time,  the  prophetic 
warnings  and  promises  meant  for  the  southern 
kingdom  of  Juoah  may,  along  with  the  Israelidsh 
oracles  in  which  they  are  emt^ded,  be  easily  sup 
posed  to  have  reached  it,  and  through  such  a  ar- 
culation  may  have  been  preserved  and  placed  in 
the  canon  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  Bat  the 
proofs  adduced  to  shew  that  Isaiah  was  acquainted 
with  Hosea's  oracles  are  veiy  precarious.  So  that 
we  accede  to  the  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Rosen- 
miiller, Henestenberg,  Eichhom,  Manger,  Kuinod, 
Hitzig,  and  Simson,  that  Hosea  was  an  Israelite,  a 
native  of  that  kingdom  with  whose  sins  and  fates 
his  book  is  specially  and  primarily  occupied.  Thus 
he  calls,  in  viL  5,  Uie  king  of  Israel  'our  king.' 

There  is  no  reason  with  De  Wette,  Maurer,  and 
Hitzig,  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  present 
superscription,  or,  with  Rosenmtiller  and  Jahn,  to 
suppose  that  it  may  have  been  added  by  a  later 
hflind — though  the  two  last  writers  uphold  its  au- 
thenticity. The  first  and  second  verses  of  the  pro- 
phecy are  so  closely  connected  in  structure  and 
st^le  that  the  second  verse  itself  would  become  sus- 
picious, if  the  first  were  reckoned  a  spurious  addi- 
tion. The  first  is  a  general,  and  the  second  a  special 
introduction.  The  superscription  determines  the 
length  of  time  during  which  Hosea  prophesied. 
That  period  was  both  long  and  eventful,  commen- 
cing in  the  later  days  of  Jeroboam,  ti^e  son  of  Joash, 
extending  through  the  lives  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and 
Ahaz,  and  concluding  in  the  reign  cf  Hezekiah. 
Uzziidi  and  Jeroboam  were  contemporary  sove- 
reigns for  a  certain  length  of  time.  If  we  compute 
from  the  first  vear  of  Uzziah  to  the  last  of  Heze- 
kiah, we  find  a  period  of  113  yearSb  Such  a 
period  appears  evidently  to  be  too  long,  and  the 
most  probable  calculation  is  to  reckon  from  the 
last  yours  of  Jeroboam  to  the  first  of  Hezekiah. 

We  have  then  at  least  of  Uzziah's  reign  26  yeai& 

Jotham  „  16 
Ahaz  „  16 
Hezekiah  „      2 


»* 


11 


It 
If 


This  calculation  is  as  dose  an  approximation  as 
it  is  now  possible  to  obtain.  At  some  point 
within  the  last  yeais  of  Jeroboam  IL  Hosea  began 
to  prophecy.  From  the  death  of  Jeroboam  to  the 
beginning  of  Hezekiah,  at  an  ordinary  calculation, 
are  fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight  years.  Bishop  Horsley 
extends  the  period  considerably  longer  \Commten- 
tary  on  Hosea ;  fVorJb,  voL  ui.  p.  234).     We  do 

*  Maurer,  in  the  Comment.  Tkeot,  p.  284,  and 
more  lately  in  his  Comment.  Gjwn»  ffist.  CriL  in 
Propk,  At  in,,  Lipsise  lS4a 
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not  understand  the  principle  of  Rosenmiiller's 
computation,  which  reduces  the  time  between 
Jeroboam's  death  and  Hezekiah's  accession  to  a 
period  of  about  forty  years.  We  agree  with 
Maurer's  remark  {ComffUfU,  Gram,  Hist.  CrU, 
m  Praphetas  Minora^  Lipsiae  1840),  'Alii  annos 
quadiaginta  numerant  nescio  quern  computandi 
modum  secutL'  This  long  duration  of  office  is 
not  improbable,  and  the  book  itself  furnishes 
strong  presumptive  evidence  in  support  of  this 
chronology.  The  first  prophecy  of  Hosea  fore- 
tells the  overthrow  of  Jehu's  house ;  and  the 
menace  was  fulfilled  on  the  death  of  Jeroboam, 
his  great-grandson  (2  Kings  xv.  12).  A  predie- 
tion  of  the  ruin  which  was  to  overthrow  Jehu's 
house  at  Jeroboam's  death  must  have  been  uttered 
during  Jeroboam's  life.  This  &ct  defines  the  period 
of  Hosea's  commencement  of  his  labours,  and 
verifies  the  inscription,  which  states  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  him  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Joasli,  king  of  Israel.  Again  in  ch.  x. 
14,  allu^on  is  made  to  an  expedition  of  Shalman- 
ezer  against  Israel ;  and  if  it  was  the  first  inroad 
against  king  Hoshea,  who  began  to  reign  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Ahaz,  the  event  referred  to  by  the 
prophet  as  past  mu$t  have  happened  close  upon  the 
D^umtng  of  Hezekiah's  reign  (2  Kings  xviL  5). 
The  extended  duration  indicated  in  the  super- 
scription thus  seems  borne  out  by  the  contents  of 
the  prophecy. 

The  vears  of  Hosea's  public  life  were  dark  and 
melancooly.  The  vials  of  the  wrath  of  heaven 
were  poured  out  on  his  apostate  people.  The 
nation  suffered  under  the  evils  of^  that  schism 
which  was  effected  under  him  who  has  been 
branded  with  the  indelible  stigma — 'who  made 
Israel  to  sin.'  The  obligations  of  law  had  been 
relaxed,  and  the  claims  of  religion  disregarded ; 
Baal  became  the  rival  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  groves  were  practised  the 
impure  and  murderous  rites  of  heathen  deities. 
Peace  and  prosperity  fied  the  land  which  was 
harassed  by  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  broils. 
Might  and  murder  became  the  twin  sentinels  of  the 
throne ;  alliances  were  formed  with  other  nations, 
which  brought  with  them  seductions  to  paganism ; 
the  land  was  defiled  by  bloodshed  ana  adultery, 
fiUsehood  and  debauchery— all  classes  being  guilty ; 
and  the  nation  was  so  thoroughly  debased  that 
but  a  fraction  of  its  population  maintained  their 
spiritual  allegiance  (2  Kings  xix.  18).  The  death 
of  Jeroboam  IL  was  followed  by  an  interregnum 
of  ten  years,  an  interregnum  which  Ewald  and  The- 
nius  deny  without  any  just  chronological  founda- 
tion (Bleek,  Einleitung^  p.  520,  iSSo).  At  the 
expiry  of  this  period,  his  son  Zechariah  assumed 
the  sovereignty,  and  was  slain  by  Shallnm,  after 
the  short  space  of  six  months  (2  Kings  xv.  10).  In 
four  weeks  Shallum  was  assassinated  by  Menahem. 
The  assassin,  during  a  disturbed  reign  of  ten  years, 
became  tributaiy  to  the  Assyrian  PuL  Hb  suc- 
cessor, Pekahiah,  wore  the  crown  but  two  years, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  Pekah.  Pekah,  after 
swaying  his  bloody  sceptre  for  twenty  years,  met 
a  similar  fiite  in  the  conspiracy  of  Hoshea ;  Hoshea, 
the  last  of  the  usurpers,  after  another  interregnum 
of  eight  years,  ascended  the  throne,  and  his  admi- 
nistration of  nine  years  ended  in  the  overthrow  of 
his  kingdom  and  the  expatriation  of  his  people  (2 
Kings  xvii.  18,  23). 

Tlie  prophecies  of  Hosea  were  directed  especi- 


ally ajgainst  the  country  whose  sin  was  bringing 
upon  it  such  disasters — periodical  anarchy  and  final 
captivity.  Israel,  or  Ephraim,  is  the  people  espe- 
cially  addressed.  Their  homicides  and  fornica- 
tions, their  perjury  and  theft,  their  idolatry  and 
impiety,  are  censured  with  a  faithful  severity. 
Judah  b  sometimes,  indeed,  introduced,  warned, 
and  admonbhed.  Bbhop  Horsley  \lVorkSy  iii. 
236)  reckons  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  *  that  Hosea's 
prophecies  are  almost  wholly  directed  against  the 
kingdom  of  Israel'  But  any  one  reading  Hosea 
will  at  once  discover  that  the  oracles  having  rela- 
tion to  Israel  are  primary,  while  the  references  to 
Judah  are  only  incidental  In  ch.  i.  7,  Judah  is 
mentioned  in  contrast  with  Israel,  to  whose  condi- 
tion the  symbolic  name  of  the  prophet's  son  b 
specially  applicable.  In  ver.  1 1  the  future  union 
of  the  two  nations  b  predicted.  The  long  oracle 
in  ch.  il  has  no  relation  to  Judah,  nor  the  sym- 
bolic representation  in  ch.  iii.  Ch.  iv.  b  severe 
upon  Ephraim,  and  ends  with  a  very  brief  exhor- 
tation to  Judah  not  to  follow  his  example.  In 
the  succeeding  chapters  allusions  to  Judah  do  in- 
deed occasionally  occur,  when  similar  sins  can  be 
predicated  of  both  branches  of  the  natioiu  The 
prophet's  mind  was  intensely  occupied  with  the 
destinies  of  hb  own  people.  The  nations  around 
him  are  unheeded :  his  prophetic  eye  beholds  the 
crisb  approaching  hb  own  country,  and  sees  its 
cantons  ravaged,  its  tribes  murdered  or  enslaved. 
No  wonder  that  hb  rebukes  are  so  terrible,  and  hb 
menaces  so  alarming ;  yet  invitations  replete  with 
tenderness  are  interspersed  with  hb  startling  expos- 
tulations. Now  we  nave  a  vision  of  the  throne,  at 
first  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  sending  forth  light 
nings,  thunders,  and  voices ;  but  while  we  gaze,  it 
becomes  encircled  with  a  rainbow,  which  gradually 
expands  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  brilliancy  which  it- 
self had  originated  (ch.  xi.  and  xiv. ) 

The  peculiar  mode  of  instruction  which  the  pro- 
phet detaib  in  the  first  and  third  chapters  has  given 
rbe  to  many  theories.  We  refer  to  the  command 
expressed  in  ch.  L  2 — '  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Hosea,  Go,  take  unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms 
and  children  of  whoredoms,'  etc. ;  ch.  iii  i,  '  Then 
said  the  Lord  unto  me.  Go  yet,  love  a  woman  be- 
loved of  her  friend,  yet  an  adulteress,'  etc  What 
was  the  precbe  nature  of  the  transactions  here  re- 
corded 7  Were  they  real  events,  the  result  of  divine 
injunctions  literally  understood,  and  as  literally  ful- 
filled? or  were  these  intimations  to  the  prophet  only 
intended  to  be  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  apostacy 
and  spiritual  folly  and  unfaithfulness  of  Israel? 
The  former  view,  viz.,  that  the  prophet  actually 
and  literally  entered  into  thb  revolting  connubi^ 
alliance,  was  advocated  in  ancient  times  by  Cyril, 
Theodoret,  Basil,  and  Augustine;  and  more  re- 
centlv  has  been  maintained  by  Mercer,  Grotius, 
Houbigant,  Manger,  Horsley,  Stuck,  Drake,  Hen- 
derson, Pusey,  Hofinann  {Weissag,  u,  Erjftii,  p. 
200),  and  by  Kurtz  in  a  separate  tractate.  Die 
Ehe  tUs  prophden  Hosea^  nach  Hosm  i.-iii.^  Dor- 
pat,  1859.  Fanciful  theories  are  also  rife  on  thb 
subject  Luther  supposed  the  prophet  to  perform 
a  kind  of  drama  in  view  of  the  people,  giving  hb 
lawful  wife  and  children  these  mysticsd  appellations, 
and  the  opinion  of  Calvin  b  not  very  different. 
Newcome  (Afin.  Propkfts)  thinks  that  a  wife  of 
fornication  means  merely  an  Israelite,  a  woman  of 
apostate  and  adulterous  Israel  So  Jac  Capellus 
{In  Hoseam;  Opera,  p.  683).     Hengstenberg  sup- 
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poses  the  prophet  to  relate  actions  which  hap- 
pened, indeed,  actually,  but  not  outwardly — a 
needless  refinement.  Some,  with  Maimonides 
(Mareh  Neiwchim^  part  ii.)>  imagine  it  to  be  a 
nocturnal  vision ;  while  others  make  it  wholly  an 
allegory,  as  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  Jerome,  Dru- 
sius,  Bauer,  Witsius,  Rosenmiiller,  ICuinoel,  and 
Lowth.  The  view  of  Hengstenberg,  and  such 
as  have  held  his  theory  (Markii  Diatribe  de  ux- 
ore  fomicationum  aecipienda,  etc.,  Lugd.  Batav. 
1696)  is  not  materially  different  from  me  last  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Both  agree  in  condemn- 
ing  the  first  opinion,  which  Horsley  so  strenuously 
maintained.  Hengstenberg,  at  great  length  and 
with  much  force,  has  aigued  against  this  hypothe- 
sis {ChristdogyS,  and  Stahelin»  EinUitung,  p.  212, 
1862.  Besides  other  arguments  resting  on  the 
impurity  and  loathsomeness  of  the  supposed  nuptial 
contract,  it  may  be  maintained  against  the  external 
reality  of  the  event,  that  it  must  have  required 
several  years  for  its  completion,  and  that  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  symbol  would  therefore  be 
weakened  and  obliterated.  Other  prophetic  trans* 
actions  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  referred  ta 
Jerome  {Comment,  in  ioc,)  has  referred  to  Ezek. 
iv.  4.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  with  Thomas 
Aquinas,  that  the  prophet  was  commanded  to 
commit  fornication.  The  divine  injunction  was  to 
marry — *  Scortum  aliquis  ducere  potest  sine  pec- 
cato,  scortari  non  item.'  Drusius  {Comm,  in  ioc, 
ap,  Crit.  Sac,  torn,  v.)  Whichever  way  this  ques- 
tion may  be  solved ;  whether  these  occurrences 
be  regarded  as  a  real  and  external  transaction,  or 
as  a  piece  of  spiritual  scenery,  or  only  (Witsii 
Miscell,  Sac,  p.  90)  as  a  pictorial  description,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  actions  are  typical ; 
that  they  are,  as  Jerome  calls  them,  sacramenta 
fuiurorum. 

Expositors  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  '  wife  of  whoredoms,'  D^^UT  TW^  \ 
whether  the  phrase  refers  to  harlotry  before  mar- 
riage, or  unfaithfulness  after  it  It  may  afford  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  if  we  look  at  the  antitype 
in  its  historv  and  character.  Adultery  is  the  appel- 
lation of  idolatrous  apostacy.  The  Jewish  nation 
was  espoused  to  God.  The  contract  was  formed 
at  Sinai ;  but  the  Jewish  people  had  prior  to  this 
period  gone  a-whoring.  Comp.  Lev.  xvil  7,  in 
which  it  is  implied  that  idolatrous  propensities  had 
developed  themselves  during  the  abode  in  Egypt : 
so  that  D^^UT  riK^  may  signify  one  impure  prior 

to  her  marriage.  D^^l^T  ^^,  children  of  whore- 
doms^  may  either  mean  chUdren  bom  by  the  *  wife* 
before  her  marriage,  or  the  two  sons  and  daughter 
afterwards  to  be  bom.  According  to  some,  they 
were  not  the  prophet's  own,  and  they  followed  the 
pernicious  example  of  the  mother.  Spiritual  adul- 
tery was  the  debasing  sin  of  Israel.  *■  Non  dicitur,' 
observes  Manger,  'cognovit  uxorem,  sed  simpliciter 
concepit  et  peperit'    It  is  said,  indeed,  in  verse  3, 

'  She  bare  him  a  son.'  The  word  P  is  wanting  in 
some  MSS.  and  in  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint, 
but  may  have  been  omittea  to  conform  the  clause 
to  verses  6, 8,  and  9.  According  to  Kurtz,  the  pro- 
phet's children  bora  after  the  marriage  are  the  wit- 
nesses and  rebuke  against  the  '  children  of  whore- 
doms' adopted  and  brought  into  the  house  along 
with  their  motlier,  and  also  against  their  mother 
in  her  renewed  infidelities ;  while  Hosea  himself 
occupies  the  same  position,  yet  more  palpably  and 


compassionalely,  towards  his  un&ithfiil  and  inoor* 
rigible  spouse.  Dr.  Henderson  affinns^  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  phrase  *  wife  of  whoredoms' 
has  reference  only  to  adulterous  couses  after  nuu^ 
riage.  He  says,  too,  that  the  words, '  go  take  unto 
thee  a  wife,'  are  so  plain  and  precise  that  they  must 
refer  to  an  actual  event  Now,  the  reply  is  obvious, 
that  prophetic  6gure  or  allegonr  is  usually  stated  in 
diction  implying  reality,  and  that  upon  this  verbal 
corresponaence  depend  the  truth  and  vivi<hiess  of 
the  description.  In  whatever  way  the  transaction 
be  taken,  the  lesson,  at  all  events,  is  veiy  apparent 
The  Israelites,  who  had  been  taken  into  nuptial 
covenant,  very  soon  fell  from  their  first  love,  and 
were  characterized  by  insatiable  spiritual  wanton- 
ness :  ^et  their  Maker,  their  husband,  chd  not  at 
once  divorce  them,  but  exhibited  a  marvellous  long- 
suffering  toward  them. 

The  names  of  the  children  being  symbolical,  the 
name  of  the  mother  has  probably  a  similar  signifi- 
cation. Dv3TTO  1D3  may  have  the  symbolic 
sense  of  'one  thoroughly  abtodoned  to  sensual 
delights;'  1D3,  completion  (Ewald,  Gram,  228); 

Dv3T*na,  'daughter  of  grape-cakes,'  the  dual 
form  being  expressive  of  the  mode  in  which  these 
dainties  were  baked  in  double  layers.  The  Greek 
form,  vaXd^,  is  apparently  a  conmption  of  the 

Hebrew  n^^l.   The  names  of  the  children,  ?W^r» 

Jezreel,  nDID  K^,  Lo-ruhamah,  and  ^y  K7,  Lo- 
ammi,  are  explained.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  names  refer  to  three  successive  generati(xis 
of  the  Israelitish  people.  Hengstenberg,  on  the 
other  hand,  axgues  that  'wife  and  children  both 
are  the  people  of  Israel :  the  three  names  must  not 
be  considered  separately,  but  taken  together.'  Bnt 
as  the  marriage  is  first  mentioned,  and  Uie  births  of 
the  children  are  detailed  in  order,  some  time  elaps- 
ing between  the  events,  we  rather  adhere  to  the 
ordinary  exposition. 

The  first  child,  Jezreel,  may  refer  to  the  first 
dynasty  of  Jeroboam  L  and  his  successors,  which 
terminated  m  the  blood  of  Ahab's  house  which  Jehu 
shed  at  JezreeL  The  name  suggests  also  the  cruel 
and  fraudulent  possession  of  mt  vineyard  of  Na- 
both,  *  which  was  in  Jezreel,'  where,  also,  Jezebel 
was  slain  so  ignominiously  (i  Kings  xvi.  i ;  2  Kings 
ix.  21).  But  as  Jehu  and  his  faimly  had  become  as 
corrupt  as  their  predecessors,  the  scenes  of  Jezreel 
were  again  to  be  enacted,  and  Jehu's  race  must 
perish.  Jezreel,  the  spot  referred  to  by  the  pro- 
phet, is  also,  according  to  Jerome,  the  place  where 
the  Assyrian  army  routed  the  Israelites.  The  name 
of  this  child  associates  the  past  and  future,  symbo- 
lizes past  sins,  intermediate  punishments,  and  final 
overthrow.  The  name  of  the  second  child,  Lom- 
hamah,  '  not-pitied,'  the  appellation  of  a  d^^raded 
daughter,  may  refer  to  the  feeble,  effeminate  period 
which  followed  the  overdirow  of  the  first  dynasty, 
when  Israel  became  weak  and  helpless,  as  well  as 
sunk  and  abandoned.  The  iavour  of  God  was  not 
exhibited  to  the  nation:  they  were  as  abject  as 
impious.  But  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  was  pros- 
perous ;  new  energy  was  infused  into  the  govern- 
ment, and  gleams  of  its  former  prosperity  shone 
upon  it  This  revival  of  strength  in  that  genera- 
tion may  be  typified  by  the  birth  of  a  third  child,  a 
son,  Lo-ammi,  '  not-my-people'  (2  Kings  xiv.  25). 
For  prosperity  did  not  bring  with  it  a  revival  of 
piety;  still,  although  their  vigour  was  recruited. 
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they  were  not  God*s  people  {Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
AniiquUUs  and  Scriptures^  by  J.  G.  Palfrey,  vol 
iL  422,  Boston,  N.  A.,  1 841).  The  space  we  have 
already  occupied  precludes  more  minute  criticism. 
The  integrity  of  a  portion  of  Hosea  has  been 
fiuntly  questioned  only  by  Redslob  (Hambui^g  1S42). 
Recent  writers,  such  as  Bertholdt,  Eichhom,  De 
Wette,  Stuck,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Koster, 
and  Hitzig,  have  laboured  much,  but  in  vain,  to 
divide  the  book  of  Hosea  into  separate  portions, 
assigning  to  each  the  period  at  which  it  was  writ- 
ten; but  from  the  want  of  sufficient  data  the 
attempt  must  rest  principally  on  taste  and  fancy. 
A  sumcient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  opinion 
may  be  found  in  the  contradictory  sections  and 
allotments  of  the  various  critics  who  have  engaged 
in  the  task.  Chapters  i.  ii.  and  iii.  evidently  form 
one  division,  as  Havemick  and  others  have  shewn, 
but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  separate  and  distin- 
guish the  other  chapters.  The  form  and  style  are 
very  similar  throughout  all  the  second  portion ; 
though  in  reading  it  we  seem,  in  the  words  of 
Lowth,  in  sparsa  ouadam  Sihyllae  folia  incidere. 
The  oracles  are  so  brief  and  fragmentary,  and  the 
allusions  so  curt  and  obscure,  especially  in  the 
darker  pictures  and  denunciations,  that  the  pro- 
phecy appears  to  be  notes  or  reminiscences  of 
what  the  seer  had  uttered  during  his  long  and  try- 
ing career.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  verv  often 
it  is  God  who  address  the  people  directly,  and 
not  the  prophet  in  God's  name. 

The  peculiarities  of  Hosea's  style  have  been 
often  remarked.  Jerome  savs  of  him,  '  Commati- 
cus  est,  et  quasi  per  sententias  loquens*  {Prof,  ad 
XII,  Propk)  'His  style,*  sajrs  De  Wette,  *is 
abrupt,  unrounded,  and  ebullient ;  his  rhjrthm 
hard,  leapiiig,  and  violent.  The  language  is  pecu- 
liar and  difficult*  {Einleitung^  sec.  228).  Lowth 
{FraUcL  21)  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  difficult 
and  perplexed  of  the  prophets.  Bishop  Horsley 
has  remarked  his  peculiar  idioms — ^his  change  of 
person,  anomaUes  of  gender  and  number,  and  use 
of  the  nominative  absolute  ( IVorks^  voL  iii.)  Eich- 
bom's  description  of  his  style  was  probably  at  the 
same  time  meant  as  an  imitation  of  it  {Einleitung, 
se&  555) : — '  His  discourse  is  like  a  garland  woven 
of  a  multiplicity  of  flowers  :  images  are  woven 
upon  images,  comparison  wound  upon  comparison, 
metaphor  strung  upon  metaphor.  He  plucks  one 
flower,  and  throws  it  down  that  it  may  directly 
break  ofl*  another.  Like  a  bee  he  flies  from  one 
flower-bed  to  another,  that  he  may  suck  his  honey 
from  the  most  varied  pieces.  It  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence that  his  flgm^  sometimes  form  strings  of 
pearls.  Often  is  he  prone  to  approach  to  allegory 
— often  he  sinks  down  in  obscurity'  (comp.  ch.  v. 
9;  vL  3;  vil  8;  xiii.  3,  7,  8,  16).  Unusual 
words  and  forms  of  connection  sometimes  occur 
(De  Wette,  sea  228).  Of  the  former,  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  ch.  viiL   13,  D^DnSTI;  xiii. 

5»  nUH^n;  X.  a,  r|Ty;  xL  7,  w^n;  v.  13; 

^  69  3^^  ^?0  ;   of  the  latter,  in  ch.   vil    16, 

^  K^  ;  ix.  8,  Dy  HDV  ;  nv.  3»  D^D  XXoh^^ 
t)^^fik^  etc.  Many  examples  occur  of  the  com* 
paratio  decurtata^  arising  from  ellipses  and  the 
peculiar  abruptness  of  the  style ;  the  ])articles  of 
connection,  causal,  adversative,  and  transitive,  being 
frequently  omitted.  Paronomasia  occur  also,  with 
many  other  peculiarities,  which  render  the  interpre- 


tation difficult.  Some  of  these  peculiarities  may 
have  originated  in  his  use  of  the  people's  dialect, 
which  was  marked  by  Aramaeisms ;  the  northern 
tribes  being  less  under  refining  influences  than  Ju- 
dah  and  its  great  capital  But  much  of  this  ellip- 
tical ruggedness  and  unfashioned  terseness  arose 
from  the  prophet's  eager  temperament,  from  his 
earnest  desire  to  express  with  brevity  thoughts  that 
crowded  upon  him  too  thickly  for  distinct  and  full- 
formed  utterance,  and  suggestions  that  jostled  and 
obscured  one  another  by  meir  sudden  and  rapid  up- 
springing  within  him. 

Hosea,  as  a  prophet,  is  expressly  quoted  by 
Matthew  (iu  15).  The  citation  is  from  the  first 
verse  of  ch.  xl  Hosea  vi.  6  is  quoted  twice  by 
the  same  evangelist  (ix.  13  ;  xii.  7).  Quotations 
from  his  prophecies  are  also  to  be  found  in  Rom. 
ix.  25,  20.  References  to  them  occur  in  x  Cor. 
XV.  55,  and  in  i  Pet  ii  xa  Messianic  references 
are  not  clearly  and  prominently  developed.  This 
book,  however,  is  not  without  them  ;  but  they  lie 
more  in  the  spirit  of  its  allusions  than  in  the  letter. 
Hosea's  Christology  appears  written  not  with  ink, 
but  'with  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  on  the 
fleshly  tables  of  his  heart.'  The  future  conversion 
of  his  people  to  the  Lord  their  God  and  David  their 
kine,  their  glorious  privilege  in  becoming  sons  of 
the  living  God,  the  fulfilment  of  the  original  pro- 
mise to  Abraham,  that  the  number  of  his  spiritual 
seed  should  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  the  re- 
betrothal  and  re-institution  of  the  nuptial  covenant 
with  her  who  had  so  long  and  so  wantonly  forgot- 
ten the  love  of  her  esponsab,  are  among  the 
oracles  which  will  take  efiect  only  under  the  new 
dispensation. 

Hengstenberg  in  his  Die  authentic  des  Penta^ 
teuchesy  Erstcr  Band^  s.  49-82,  has  many  impor- 
tant remarks  on  this  book  of  prophecy,  especially 
shewing  how  much  its  style  and  form  are  based  on 
the  language  and  peculiar  idioms  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Many  of  the  clauses  adduced  by  him  and  others, 
as  Keil  and  Havemick,  may  be  di^missed  as  irrele- 
vant, and  others  regarded  as  based  on  traditionary 
lore ;  but  there  remain  other  phrases  and  allusions, 
the  origin  and  use  of  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  }org  the  existence  of  the  written  Pentateuch.  One 
cannot  but  remark,  too,  the  allusions  to  historic 
scenes  of  ancient  and  hallowed  association,  but 
now  debased  and  polluted  by  idolatry.  Bethel, 
Mizpah,  Shechem,  and  Gilgal,  once  so  femous, 
were  the  haunts  of  the  men  who  kissed  the  calves. 
Correspondences  in  style  between  Hosea  and  Amos 
are  adauced  by  Baur  (Amos,  p.  127)  and  by  Haver- 
nick  {Einteil),  but  they  are  not  all  to  be  relied  on. 
Coincidences  have  been  observed  also  between  Hosea 
and  Jeremiah,  and  the  examples  in  this  case  are 
more  decided  and  conclusive.  No  great  stress  can 
be  laid  on  supposed  similarities  of  phrase  in  Hosea 
and  Isaiah  (kueper,  Jcrcmias  librorum  sacrorum 
intcrpres^  etc,^  p.  67). 

Of  commentaries  on  Hosea  may  be  mentioned 
Burrough's  Exposition  of  Hosea^  Lond.  1641 ;  Seb. 
Schmidt,  Comment,  in  Hoseam^  Francf.  1687  ;  Ed. 
Pococke,  Comment,  on  Hosea,  Oxf.  1685 ;  Maij^r, 
Commentarius  in  Hoseam^  Campis.  1782 ;  Chr. 
Fr.  Kuinoel,  Hosea  Oracula,  Hebr,  et  Lot,  per* 
petua  annotatione  ilJustravit,  Lipsiae  1792  ;  L.  Jos. 
Uhland,  Annotationes  in  Hoseam,  Tiib.  1785- 
1797;  Horsley,  Hosea,  translated  from  the  lie- 
brew,  with  Notes,  explanatory  and  criticai^  Lond. 
1801-4 »    Stuck,  Hoseas  Propheta^  Lipsise  1828 ; 
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Schroder,  ffasckm^  y^ii,  tind  Amos^  luberuist  und 
erlauUrt^  Leipz.  1829 ;  Riickert,  Die  Hebmucken 
Propheim  uAersetxt^  etc.,  183 1;  Hitzig,  DU  12 
kldnm  Proph.  erkldrt^  1838 ;  sec  edL  1^2  ;  Hes- 
selbeig,  UebersdMung  und  Auskgung^  1038 ;  The 
Tkoelve  Minor  Propkfts^  by  E.  Hendenon,  D.D., 
London  1845 ;  Umbreit,  PrakHscher  Commeniar 
iiber  die  kleinen  Propheten^  Hamburg  1846 ;  Sim- 
son,  Der  Prophet  Hosea  erhldrt^  Hambuig  1851; 
Drake,  Notes  on  Hosea^  Cambridge,  1853 ;  Pusey, 
Minor  Prophets^  1861.— J.  £. 

HOSHEA  (y^n ;  Sept  '0<rV),  son  of  Elah, 

and  last  king  of  Israel.  He  conspired  against  and 
slew  his  pr^ecessor  Pekah,  and  seized  nis  domi- 
nions.  *  He  did  evil  in  the  sip;ht  of  the  Lord,'  but 
not  in  the  same  degree  as  his  predecessors :  and 
this,  by  the  Jewish  commentators,  is  understood  to 
mean  uat  he  did  not,  like  former  kings  of  Israel 
(2  Kings  XV.  30),  restrain  his  subjects  from  going  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  The  intelligence  that 
Hoshea  had  entered  into  a  conferacy  wim  So,  king 
of  Egypt,  Mdth  the  view  of  shaking  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  caused  Shalmaneser,  the  king  of  Assyna,  to 
mardi  an  armv  into  the  limd  of  Israel ;  and  idler 
a  three  years'  siege  Samaria  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ten  tribes  were  sent  into  the  coun- 
tries b^ond  the  Euphrates,  B.a  720  (2  Kings  xv. 
30;  xvii.  1-65  xviiL  9-12).  The  chronology  of 
this  reign  is  much  peiplexed  [see  Chronology]. 
[Two  other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned, 
the  son  of  Azaziah  (i  Chroru  xxvil  20),  and  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(x.  23).  This  was  also  the  original  name  of 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (Deut  xxxii.  44 ;  Num. 
xiiL  8)]. 

HOSPITALITY.  The  practice  of  receiving 
strangers  into  one's  house  and  giving  them  suitable 
entertainment  may  be  traced  back  to  the  early 
origin  of  human  society.  It  is  iK>t,  however,  con- 
fined to  any  age  or  to  any  country,  but  has  been 
observed  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  wherever  circum- 
stances have  been  such  as  to  render  it  desirable — 
thus  affording  one  among  many  instances  of  the 
readiness  with  which  human  nature,  in  its  moral 
as  well  as  in  its  physical  properties,  adapts  itself  to 
every  varying  condition.  HospitaUty  is,  therefore, 
not  a  peculiarly  Oriental  virtue.  It  was  practised, 
as  it  still  is,  among  the  least  cultivated  nations 
(Diod.  Sic.  V.  28,  34 ;  Cses.  Bdl.  Gail,  vl  23  ; 
Tac.  Germ.  21).  It  was  not  less  observed,  in  the 
early  periods  of  their  history,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  With  the  Greeks,  hospitality  ((eria) 
was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  religion. 
Jupiter  bore  a  name  (l^cof)  signifying  that  its 
ri^Dts  were  under  his  guardianship.  In  the  Odyssey 
(vi.  206)  we  are  told  expressly  that  all  guests  and 
poor  people  are  special  objects  of  care  to  the  gods. 
There  were  both  in  Greece  and  Italy  two  kinds  of 
hospitality,  the  one  private,  the  other  public.  The 
first  existed  between  individuals,  the  second  was 
cultivated  by  one  state  towards  another.  Hence 
arose  a  new  kind  of  social  relation  :  between  those 
who  had  exercised  and  partaken  of  the  rites  of 
hospitality  an  intimate  friendship  ensued — a  species 
of  freemasonry,  which  was  called  into  play  wher- 
ever the  individuals  might  afterwards  chance  to 
meet,  and  the  right,  duties,  and  advantages  of 
which  passed  from  father  to  son,  and  were  de- 
servedly held  in  the  highest  estimation. 


But  though  not  peculiarlv  Oriental,  hospitality 
has  nowhere  been  more  early  or  more  fiiUy  prac- 
tised than  in  the  East     It  is  still  honourably 
observed  among  the  Arabs,  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent day.    An  Arab,  on  arriving  at  a  village,  dis- 
mounts at  the  house  of  some  one  who  is  known  to 
him,  saying  to  the  master,  '  I  am  your  guest'    On 
this  the  host  receives  the  traveller,  and  performs 
his  duties,  that  is,  he  sets  before  his  guest  his  sap- 
per, consisting  of  bread,  milk,  and  borgul,  and,  it 
ne  is  rich  and  generous,  he  also  takes  the  necessary 
care  of  his  horse  or  beast  of  burden.    Should  the 
traveller  be  unacquainted  with  any  person,  he 
alights  at  any  house,  as  it  may  happen,  fiutens  his 
horse  to  the  same,  and  proceeds  to  smoke  his 
pipe  until  the  master  bids  mm  welcome,  and  offeis 
nim  his  evening  meal.    In  the  morning  the  travd- 
ler  pursues  his  journey,  makir^  no  other  return 
than  'God  be  with  you'  ^ood  bye)  (Niebohr, 
Reis.  iL  431,  462 ;  D'Arvieux,  ill  152 ;  Burck- 
hardt,  I  69 ;  Rosenmiiller,  Morgeni,  vi  82,  257). 
The  early  existence  and  long  continnanoe  of  this 
amiable  practice  in  Oriental  countries  are  owing 
to  the  fact  of  their  presenting  that  condition  of 
things  which  necessitates  and  calls  forth  hospi- 
tality.   When  population  is  thinly  scattered  over  a 
great  extent  of  country,  and  travelling  is  compara- 
tively infrequent,  inns  or  places  of  public  accom- 
modation are  not  found  :  yet  the  traveller  needs 
shelter,  perhaps  succour  and  support   Pitjr  prompts 
the  dweller  in  a  house  or  tent  to  open  his  door  to 
the  tired  wajrfarer,  the  rather  beouise  its  master 
has  had,  and  is  likely  again  to  have,  need  of  similar 
kindness.     The  duty  has  its  immediate  pleasures 
and  advantages ;  for  the  traveller  comes  full  of 
news — ^false,  true,  wonderful;   and  it  is  by  no 
means  onerous,  since  visits  from  waviarers  are  not 
very  freouent,  nor  are  the  neednil  hospitalities 
costly.     In  later  periods,  when  population  had 
greaUy  increased,  tne  establishment  of  inns  (cara- 
vanserais) diminished,  but  did  by  no  means  abolish 
the  practice  (Joseph.  Antiq,  v.  I.  2 ;  Luke  x.  34). 

Accordingly  we  find  hospitality  practised  and 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  at  the  earliest  periods 
in  which  the  Bible  speaks  of  human  society  (Geo. 
xviiL  3  ;  xix.  2 ;  xxiv.  25  ;  Exod.  iL  20 ;  Judg. 
xix.  16).  Express  provision  for  its  exercise  is  made 
in  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xix.  33  ;  Deut  xiv.  29). 
In  the  N.  T«  also  its  observance  is  enjoined, 
though  in  the  period  to  which  its  books  refer  the 
nature  and  extent  of  hospitality  would  be  changed 
with  the  change  that  soaety  had  undergone  (i  Pet 
iv.  9 ;  I  Tim.  iil  2 ;  Tit  L  8 ;  i  Tim.  v.  10 ; 
Rom.  xii.  13  ;  Heb.  xiiL  2).  The  reason  assigned 
in  this  last  passage,  '  for  thereby  some  have  enter- 
tained angels  unawares,'  is  not  without  a  parallel 
in  classical  literature;  for  the  relieious  feeling 
which  in  Greece  was  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  was  strengthened  by  the  belief  that  the 
traveller  might  be  some  god  in  disguise  (Horn. 
Odyss,  xvii.  484).  The  disposition  which  gene- 
raliy  prevailed  in  favour  of  the  practice  was  en- 
hanced by  the  fear  lest  those  wno  neglected  its 
rites  should,  after  the  example  of  impious  men,  be 
subjected  by  the  divine  wrath  to  frightful  punish- 
ments (iElian,  Anim,  xL  19).  Even  the  Jews,  m 
*  the  latter  days,'  laid  very  great  stress  on  the  obli- 
gation :  the  rewards  of  Paradise,  their  doctors  de- 
ckred,  were  his  who  spontaneously  exercised  hos- 
pitality (Schottgen,  ffor,  Heb.  i  220;  Kypke, 
Obseiv,  Sacr.  i.  129). 
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The  guest,  whoerer  he  might  be,  was  on  his 
appearing  invited  into  the  house  or  tent  (Gen.  xix. 
2  ;  Exod.  ii.  20;  Judg.  xiii.  15 ;  xix.  21).  Cour- 
tesy dictated  that  no  improper  questions  should  be 
put  to  him,  and  some  days  elapsed  before  the  name 
of  the  stranger  was  asked,  or  what  object  he  had 
in  view  in  his  journey  (Gen.  xxiv.  33  ;  Odyss,  i. 
123 ;  iiL  69 ;  Jliad,  vL  175  ;  ix.  222  ;  Oiod.  Sic. 
▼.  28).  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  furnished 
with  water  to  wash  his  feet  (Gen.  xviiL  4  ;  xix.  2  ; 
I  Tim.  v.  10 ;  Odyss,  iv.  49  ;  xvii.  88  ;  vl  215)  ; 
received  a  supply  of  needful  food  for  himself  and 
beast  (Gen.  xviiL  5  ;  xix.  3  ;  xxiv.  25  ;  Exod.  il 
^^  \  Judg.  xix.  20 ;  Odyss.  iiL  464) ;  and  enjoyed 
courtesy  and  protection  from  his  host  (Gen.  xix. 
5  ;  Josh,  il  2 ;  Judg.  xuc.  23).  The  case  of 
Sisera,  decoyed  and  slain  by  Jael  (Judg.  iv.  18, 
sq.\  was  a  gross  infraction  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  ho^itality.  On  his  departure  the  traveller  was 
not  allowed  to  go  alone  or  empty-handed  (Judg. 
xix.  5  ;  Wagenseil,  ad.  Sot.  pp.  1020,  1030 ;  Zom, 
ad  Heeat  AImUt,  22  ;  Iliad^  vL  217).  As  the  free 
practice  of  hospitali^  was  held  ri^ht  and  honour- 
able, so  the  neglect  of  it  was  considered  discredit- 
able (Job  xxxi  32 ;  Odyss.  xiv.  56);  and  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  comfort  and  protection  which  the  host 
afforded  was  treated  as  a  wicked  outrage  (Gen. 
xix.  4,  sq.)  Though  the  practice  of  hospitality 
was  general,  and  its  rites  rarely  violated,  yet 
national  or  local  enmities  did  not  fail  sometimes  to 
interfere ;  and  accordingly  travellers  avoided  those 
places  in  which  they  had  reason  to  expect  an  un- 
friendly reception.  So  in  Judg.  xix.  12,  the  'cer- 
tain Levite'  spoken  of  said,  *We  will  not  turn 
aside  hither  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,  that  is  not 
of  the  children  of  Israel  .*  The  quarrel  \irhich  arose 
between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  destroyed  the  relations  of  hospi- 
tality between  them.  R^arding  each  other  as 
heretics,  they  sacrificed  every  better  feeling.  It  was 
only  in  the  greatest  extremity  that  the  Jews  would 
partake  of  Samaritan  food  (Lightfoot,  p.  993),  and 
they  were  accustomed,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
ligious and  political  hatred,  to  avoid  passing 
through  Samaria  in  journeying  from  one  extremity 
of  the  land  to  the  other.  The  animosity  of  the 
Samaritans  towards  the  Jews  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  less  bitter ;  but  they  showed  an  adverse 
feeling  towards  those  persons  who,  in  going  up  to 
the  annual  feast  at  Jerusalem,  had  to  pass  through 
their  country  (Luke  ix.  53).  At  the  great  national 
festivals  hospitality  was  liberally  practised  so  long 
as  the  state  retained  its  identity.  On  these  festive 
occasions  no  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  considered  his 
house  his  own  ;  every  home  swarmed  with  stran- 

C;  yet  this  unbounded  hospitality  could  not 
accommodation  in  the  houses  for  all  who 
stood  in  need  of  it,  and  a  large  proportion  of  visi- 
tors had  to  be  content  with  such  shelter  as  tents 
could  afford  (Helon,  Pilgrim,  i.  228.  sq.)  On  the 
general  subject,  see  Unger,  de  ^cpoToxlgi  ejusque 
riiu  aniiquo;  Stuck,  Antiq.  Cotwiv.  i.  27;  De 
Wette,  Lehrh.  der  Archaologie ;  and  Scholz, 
Handb.  derBibl,  Archdohgie,—],  R.  B. 

HOTTINGER,  John  Henry,  a  very  learned 
Biblical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Zlirich,  loth  March 
16201  After  being  educated  in  his  native  city  he 
went  to  Geneva  ;  Uience  to  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands. In  the  last-mentioned  country  he  studied 
at  Groningen  under  Gomar  and  Alting,  imbibing  a 


taste  for  Oriental  studies.  He  subsequently  re- 
paired to  Leyden,  and  lived  in  the  house  of  the 
celebrated  Golius  as  domestic  tutor.  In  1641  he 
was  called  to  Zurich  as  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  Before  entering  on  this  office  he  came  to 
England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  such 
men  as  Ussher,  Pococke,  Selden,  and  Whelock. 
Returning  through  France,  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Grotius.  In  1643  he  became  professor  of 
Heorew  in  the  Carolinum.  In  1 653  two  new  offices 
were  assigned  to  him,  the  professorships  of  logic 
and  rhetoric,  and  also  of  the  O.  T.  In  1655  lie 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  professor  of  the 
O.  T.  and  Oriental  languages.  In  1656  he  was 
also  made  rector  of  the  University.  On  the  8th 
November  1661  he  returned  to  Zurich.  In  1664 
he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands.  In 
1666  he  received  a  call  to  Leyden  University.  He 
was  drowned  in  the  Limmat,  5th  June  1667,  along 
with  his  son,  two  daughters,  and  a  friend.  Thus 
he  was  but  forty-seven  years  of  age  when  death 
suddenly  overtook  him.  Hottinger  was  a  most 
laborious  author,  and  contributed  much  to  promote 
a  better  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  He  followed 
the  grammatical  and  historical  method,  to  which 
the  doctrinal  element  was  justly  subordinated. 
Seldom  did  he  appear  as  an  exegetical  writer ; 
where  he  did,  he  showed  tolerable  freedom  from 
prejudice.  His  great  merit  lies  in  laying  a  good 
foundation  for  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
O.  T.  by  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
Hottinger  was  an  excellent  Semitic  scholar.  His 
works  connected  with  Biblical  literature  are —  The- 
saurus philohgktis  seu  Ciavis Scriptura,  etc,  1649, 
4to  ;  Juris  Hdrceorum  leges  261,  etc.,  1655,  4to  ; 
Smegna  Orientale^  1657,  4to ;  Grammatica  lingua 
sancta  libri  duo,  1647,  4to  ;  Crammatica  Chal- 
dao-SyriaccB  libri  duo^  1652,  4to ;  Grammatica 
quatuor  linguarum  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  Syriaca, 
atque Arabica  harmonica^  1658, 4to;  Promptuarium 
seu  Bibliotheca  Orientalis^  etc.,  1 658,  4to  ;  Etymo- 
logicum  Orientale,  seu  Lexicon  harmonicum  heptag- 
lotton,  1661, 4to  ;  Exercitationes  Anti-Moriana  de 
Pentateucho  Samaritano,  etc,  1 644,  4to ;  Cippi 
Hebraiciy  1659,  4to ;  KW<rts  ^^ai}/ic/M>s,  i.  e.^  If  is- 
toria  Creationis  examen^  etc,  1659,  4to ;  'A/oxoto* 
Xo7(a  Orientalis,  166 1,  4to  ;  Htstoria  ecclesiastica 
Novi  Testamenti,  165 1 -1667,  9  vols.  4to.  His 
MS.  collections  and  papers  fill  fifty-two  vols.  fol. 
and  4to,  and  are  in  the  Zurich  library. — S.  D. 

HOUR.    [The  Hebrew  has  no  word  for  *  hour.* 
The  Chaldee  V<W^  def.  \KPm,  is  rendered  *hour' 
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in  the  A.  V.  of  Dan.  iii.  15 ;  iv.  19,  33  ;  v.  5, 
but  this  word  means  simply  a  short  periwi  of  time, 
from  KytS^,  to  glance,  *a  twinkling  of  the  eye.'] 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  Greeks  (Homer, 
sape),  were  unacquainted  with  any  other  means  of 
distinguishing  the  times  of  day  than  the  natural 
divisions  of  morning,  mid-dav  or  noon,  twilight, 
and  night  (Gen.  xv.  12 ;  xviiu  I ;  xix.  i,  15,  23). 
Even  in  the  Septuagint  &pa  invariably  signifies  a 
season  of  the  year,  as  in  Homer  and  Hesiod.  As 
the  Chaldaeans  claimed  the  honour  of  inventing 
this  system  of  notation  (Herod,  ii.  109),  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  during  their  residence  in 
Babylon  that  the  Jews  became  familiar  with  their 
artificial  distribution  of  the  day.  At  all  events  no 
trace  of  it  occurs  before  the  captivity  of  that  peo- 
ple ;  while,  subsequently  to  their  return  to  their 
own  land,  we  find  the  practice  adopted,  and,  in 
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the  time  of  Christ,  univeisally  established,  of  divid- 
ing the  day  and  night  respectively  into  twelve 
equal  portions  (Matt  xx.  3-5 ;  Jolm  xL  9 ;  Acts 
V.  7  ;  xix.  34).  The  Jewish  horology,  however,  in 
common  with  that  of  other  Eastern  nations,  had 
this  inherent  defect,  that  the  hours,  though  always 
equal  to  one  another,  were  unequal  in  regard  to  the 
seasons,  and  that  as  their  day  was  reckoned  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  not  firom  the  fixed  period  of 
noon,  as  with  us,  the  twelve  hours  into  which  it 
was  divided  varied,  of  course,  in  duration  accord- 
in^  to  the  fluctuations  of  summer  and  winter.  The 
nud-day,  which  with  us  is  the  twelfth  hour,  the 
Jews  counted  their  sixth,  while  their  twelMi  hour 
did  not  arrive  till  sunset  At  the  equinoxes,  their 
hours  were  exactly  of  the  same  length  with  ours, 
and  the  time  from  which  they  b^;an  to  reckon 
their  day  at  those  seasons  corresponded  precisely 
with  our  six  o'clock  A.M.  ;  their  first  hour  being 
our  seven  o'clock,  their  third  (Acts  iL  lO  our 
nine,  their  ninth  (Acts  iil  i)  our  three  a  clock 
P.IL,  and  their  eleventh  (Matt  xx.  6)  our  five. 
This  equality,  however,  in  the  duration  of  their 
hours,  as  well  as  in  their  correspondence  to  ours, 
was  disturbed  as  the  season  approached  towards 
the  summer  or  winter  solstice.  In  midsummer, 
when  sunrise  in  Judsm  takes  place  at  five  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  sunset  at  seven  P.M.,  the  Jewish  hours 
were  a  little  longer  than  ours  ;  and  the  only  one  of 
their  hours  which  answered  exactly  to  ours  was 
the  sixth,  or  twelve  o'clock,  while  m  all  the  rest 
there  was  a  considerable  dmerence.  Their  thiixl 
hour  was  shortly  brfore  our  nine,  and  their  ninth  a 
little  after  our  three.  In  like  manner,  in  winter, 
wh^  the  sun  rises  at  seven  and  sets  at  five,  the 
Jewish  hour  was  proportionally  shorter  than  ours, 
their  third  hour  not  occurring  till  a  little  after  our 
nine,  and  their  ninth  a  little  before  our  three. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  determine  ex- 
actly  the  duration  of  Daniel's  silence,  for  instance 
(*  he  was  astonied  one  hour,'  Dsul  iv.  19),  or  die 
exact  time  when  the  darkness  at  Christ's  crucifixion 
ended,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  particular 
seasons  when  these  incidents  occurred. 

In  ancient  times  the  only  way  of  reckoning  the 
progress  of  the  day  was  by  the  length  of  the 
shadow — a  mode  of  reckoning  which  was  both 
contingent  on  the  sunshine  and  served  only  for  the 
guidance  of  individuals.  By  what  means  the  Jews 
calculated  the  length  of  their  hours — whether  by 
dialling^,  by  the  clepsydra  or  water-dock,  or  by 
some  horological  contrivance,  like  what  was  used 
anciently  in  Persia  (Joseph.  AnUq.  xi.  6, 10),  and  by 
the  Romans  (Martial,  viiL  Epig.  67 ;  Juv.  Sat,  x. 
245),  and  which  is  still  used  in  India  (Asiat.  Resear. 
v.  S8),  a  servant  notifying  the  intervals,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  discover.  The  Chaldee  word  \XSPD 
(Dan.  iv.  x6),  which  signifies  announcer ^  seems  to 
countenance  the  latter  (as  it  seems  to  refer  to  the 
mode  employed  by  the  Persians,  Romans,  and  In- 
dians) supposition. 

Besides  these  smaller  hours,  there  was  another 
division  of  the  day  into  larger  hours,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  stated  periods  of  prayer,  viz.,  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  nours  of  Uie  day  (Ps.  Iv.  17 ; 
Joxph.  Antiq,  iv.  4.  3). 

Tne  night  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  por- 
tions or  hours,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
day.  The  most  ancient  division,  however,  was 
into  three  watches  {Antiq.  Ixiii.  6 ;  xc.  4) ;  the 
firs^  or  beginning  of  the  watches,  as  it  is  cilled 


(Lament  u.  19) ;  the  middle-watch  (Jud^.  vii.  19); 
and  the  morning-watch  (Exod.  xiv.  24).  When 
Judsea  became  a  province  of  Rome,  the  Roman 
distribution  of  the  night  into  four  watches  was  in- 
troduced [see  Cock-crowing  and  Day];  to 
which  division  frequent  allusions  occur  in  the  N.  T. 
(Luke  xiL  38 ;  Matt  xiv.  25 ;  Mark  xiii  35),  as 
well  as  to  that  of  hours  (Matt  xxv.  13  ;  xxvL  40  ; 
Mark  xiv.  37 ;  Luke  xxiL  61 ;  Acts  xxiiL  23  ; 
Rev.  iii  3). 

It  remains  only  to  notice  that  the  word  hour  is 
sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  some  deter- 
minate season,  as  '  mme  hour  is  not  yet  come,' 
'  this  is  your  hour^  and  the  power  of  darkness,' 
*  the  hour  is  coming,'  etc. — R.  J. 

HOUSE  (D^S  ;  oTkos).  Houses  are  often  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  several  important  passages  of 
which  cannot  oe  well  understood  without  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  houses  in  which  the  Hebrews  dwelt, 
than  can  be  realised  by  such  comparisons  as  we 
naturaUv  make  with  those  in  which  we  ourselves 
live.  But  things  so  different  afford  no  grounds  for 
instructive  comparisoiL  We  must  therefore  bring 
together  such  nets  as  can  be  collected  fix>m  the 
Scripture  and  from  ancient  writers,  with  such  de- 
tails firom  modem  travellers  and  our  own  observa- 
tions, as  may  tend  to  illustrate  these  statements; 
for  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  little  sub- 
stantial difference  exists  between  the  ancient  houses 
and  those  which  are  at  this  day  found  in  south- 
western Asia. 

The  agricultural  and  pastoral  forms  of  life  are 
described  in  Scripture  as  of  equally  ancient  origin. 
Cain  was  a  husbandman,  and  Abel  a  keeper  of 
sheep.  The  former  is  a  settled^  the  latter  an  un- 
settled mode  of  life.  Hence  we  find  that  Cain, 
when  the  murder  of  his  brother  constrained  him  to 
wander  abroad,  built  a  town  in  the  land  where  he 
settled.  At  the  same  time,  doubtless,  those  who 
followed  the  same  mode  of  life  as  Abel,  dwelt  in 
tents,  capable  of  being  taken  from  one  place  to 
another,  when  the  want  of  fresh  pastures  con- 
strained those  removab  which  are  so  fi^uent 
among  people  of  pastoral  habits.  We  are  not 
required  to  suppose  that  Cain's  town  was  more 
than  a  collection  of  huts. 

Our  information  respecting  the  abodes  of  men  in 
the  a^es  before  the  Deluge  is,  however,  too  scanty 
to  afiord  much  ground  for  notice.  The  enterprise 
at  Babel,  to  say  nothing  of  Egypt,  shows  that  the 
Constructive  arts  had  made  considerable  progress 
during  that  obscure  but  interesting  period ;  for  we 
are  bound  in  reason  to  conclude  that  the  arts  pos- 
sessed by  man  in  the  ages  immediately  following 
the  Deluge  existed  before  that  great  catastrophe 
[Antediluvians]. 

We  may,  however,  leave  this  early  period,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  the  later  times  in  which  the 
Hebrews  flourished. 

The  observations  offered  under  ARCHiTECTUltE 
will  preclude  the  expectation  of  finding  among  this 
Eastern  people  that  accomplished  style  of  buflding 
which  Vitruvius  requires,  or  that  refined  taste  by 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  exdted  the  admira- 
tion of  foreign  nations.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain. 
Their  ancestors  had  roved  through  the  country  as 
nomade  shepherds,  dwelling  in  tents  ;  and  if  ever 
they  built  huts  they  were  of  so  light  a  fabric  as 
easily  to  be  taken  down  when  a  change  of  station 
became  necessary.     In  this  mode  of  life  solidity  in 
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the  strnctura  of  iny  dwelling  v&s  hj  no  means  re- 

Siired ;  much  less  wen:  regular  amngement  and 
e  other  refjuisitcs  of  a  well-ordereil  dwelling 
malteis  of  consideration.  Under  such  cLrcum- 
itances  as  these,  no  improTEmcnt  in  the  habitation 
takes  place.  The  tents  in  which  the  Arabs  now 
dwell  are  in  all  probability  the  same  as  those  in 
which  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  spent  their  lives.  It 
is  not  likely  that  what  the  Hebrews  obseived  in 


ooked  c 
,  presenta- 
tions of  andent  houses  in  that  part  of  the  world 
which  now  eiisl ;  and  however  different  may  have 
been  the  ^lliAranJutecture  of  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
we  have  eveiy  reason  to  conclude  that  there  was 
considerable  resemblance  in  the  private  dwellings 
of  these  ndghbouring  countries.  Such  a  resem- 
blance DOW  exists,  and  the  causes  whidi  produce  it 
equally  enisled  in  ancient  times  :  and,  which  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  the  representations  to  which 
we  refer  have  almost  the  same  amount  of  agree- 
ment and  of  difference  with  the  present  houses  of 
Syria  as  with  those  of  modem  clgypt.  On  these 
and  other  grounds  we  shall  not  decline  lo  avail 
ourselves  ofthis  interesting  source  of  illustration  ; 
but  before  turning  to  its  details,  we  shall  give  a 
general  statement,  which  may  render  them  more 
intelligible. 

On  entering  Palestine,  the  Israelites  occupied  the 
dwellings  of  the  dispossessed  inhabitants  ',  and  for 
a  long  time  no  new  buildings  would  be  needed. 
The  generation  which  began  to  build  new  houses 
most  have  been  bom  and  bred  in  ibe  countiy,  and 
would  naturally  erect  building  like  those  which 
already  existed  in  the  land  Their  mode  of  build- 
ing was,  therefore,  that  of  the  Canaaniles,  whom 
they  had  dispossessed.  Of  fitir  style  of  building 
we  are  not  required  to  form  any  eialled  notions. 
In  all  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Isiaeli'cs,  there  is  no  account  of  any  large  or 
coEupicDous  building  being  taken  or  destroyed  by 
them.  It  wovld  seem  also  as  if  there  had  been  no 
temples  ;  for  we  read  not  that  any  were  destroyed 
by  the  conquerors ;  and  the  command  that  the 
monDments  of  idolatiy  should  be  overthrown, 
■pecifies  only  altars,  groves,  and  high  places — 
which  seems  lo  lead  to  the  same  conclusion ;  since, 
if  there  had  been  temples  existing  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  included. 
It  is  alio  manifest  from  the  history  that  the  towns 
which  the  Hebrews  found  in  Palestine  were  mostly 
■mall,   and  that  the  largest  were   distinguished 
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rather  by  their  nimiber  than  by  the  mze  or  nwgni- 
ficence  of  tbdr  buildings. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  Solomon'i 
improvements  in  stale  architecture  operated  to  the 
advancement  of  domestic  architecttkre;  He  built 
different  palaces,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  cxmdude 
that  his  nobles  and  great  officers  followed  more  or 
less  the  models  whidi  these  palaces  presented.  In 
the  East,  however,  the  domestic  archileclure  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  is  little  affected  by  the  improve- 
ments in  stale  buildings.  Hen  go  on  building  from 
age  to  age  as  Ihnr  forefathers  built ;  and  in  ail  pro- 
bability the  houses  which  wc  now  see  in  Palestine 
are  such  as  those  in  which  the  Jews,  and  the 
Canaanltes  before  them,  dwelt — the  mosques,  the 
Christiaii  churches,  and  the  monasteries,  being  the 
only  new  features  in  the  scene. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  many  houses 
inPidesline  were  constracled  with  wood.     Agreat 

Kof  that  country  was  alwajni  very  poor  in  tim- 
and  the  middle  part  of  it  had  scarcely  any 
wood  at  all.  But  of  stone  there  was  no  want ;  and 
it  was  consequently  much  used  in  the  building  of 
houses.  The  law  of  Moses  respecting  leprosy  in 
houses  (Lev,  nv.  33-4°)  clearly  proves  this,  as 
the  characteristics  there  enumerated  could  only 
occur  in  the  cose  of  stone  walls.  Still,  when  the 
Hebrews  intended  to  build  a  house  in  the  most 
splendid  style  and  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of 
the  age,  as  much  wood  as  possible  was  used.  Hav- 
ing premised  this,  the  principal  building  materials 
mentioned  in  Scripture  may  be  enumerated  with 
reference  to  their  place  in  the  three  kingdoms  of 


stniction  of  the  labemaclc.  Not  heit^,  however, 
a  tree  of  Palestine,  the  wood  was  not  subsequently 
used  in  building. 

2.  SAaianittt  ;  that  is,  the  wood  of  the  sycamore 
fig-tree,  mentioned  in  Is.  ix.  lO  as  a  building  tim- 
ber in  more  common  use  than  cedar,  or  perhaps 
than  any  other  wood  known  in  Palestine. 

3.  ;5'r£r,  or  cedar.  As  this  was  a  wood  imported 
from  Lebanon,  it  would  only  be  used  in  thehighCT 
class  of  buildings.  For  its  quality  as  a  building 
timber,  and  respecting  the  question  of  its  being 
really  what  we  call  the  cedar,  see  Eres. 

4.  Algum-iioood,  which,  being  imported  from  the 
EUstcra  seas,  mast  have  been  valued  at  a  high 
price.  It  was  used  by  Solomon  for  pillars  for  his 
own  palace,  and  for  the  Temple  (I  Kings  I.  II,  IJ). 

5.  ^mtt^or  cypress-wood.  Boardsof  thiswere 
used  for  the  floor  of  the  Temple,  which  may  sumst 
the  use  lo  which  it  was  oidinarily  applied  (t  Kings 
vi.  15;  sChron.  iii.  5). 

Particular  accounts  of  all  these  woods,  and  ot 
the  trees  which  afforded  them,  may  be  seen  under 
the  respective  words. 

11.  MiNEKAL  Substances  : — 

I.  Motile.  We  find  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Peraia's  ralace  covered  with  marble  of  various 
colours  (Esth.  i.  6),  David  is  recorded  to  have 
possessed  abundance  of  marble  (I  Chron.  ixx. 
[xiii.]  1 ;  comp.  Cant  v.  15),  and  tl  was  used  by 
Solomon  for  his  palace,  as  well  as  for  the  Temple. 

3.  Porphyry  and  Graniit  are  supposed  to  be 
'  the  glisterii^  stones,  and  stones  of  diveis  colours,' 
named  in  I  Chraa  x"-   '      "  —   *'■ ""'" 


3.  Bruit.  Bricks  hudened  by  fire  were  em- 
ployed in  tbe  coiutrucHon  of  the  tourer  of  Babel 
JG^  n.  3),  and  the  hard  bondage  of  the  ImeHles 
in  Egypt  coiulsled  in  the  muiDfacturc  of  tun-dricd 
bricks  (Exod.  t,  7,  10-13).  This  important  buiid- 
ing-mRterial  has  been  noticed  onder  another  head 
[Bricks]  1  and  it  only  mnaini  lo  lemark  Chat  no 
subsequent  notice  of  bricks  as  being  used  by  tbe 
Hebrews  occurs  alUr  they  had  entered  FaJestine. 
Vet,  judging  from  existing  analt^ea,  it  is  more 
than  proSalde  that  bricks  were  to  a  consideiBble 
dteat  employed  in  their  buildings.  From  the  ex- 
pense and  labour  of  qnair^g  and  conveying 
stone,  bricks  are  oflei  extensively  used  in  Easlem 
countries  even  where  done  is  abundant ;  and  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see  the  foundations  and  lower  parti 
of  the  house  of  tttxae,  while  the  superstructure  is  of 

4.  Chalk  and  Gypsum,  which  the  Hebrews  ap- 
pear to  have  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
ofTfefnii     That  the  Hebrews  '  '    ' 


with  these  materials  app«ais  from  DeuL  xxviL  2  : 
and  fiom  Dan.  v.  5  ;  Ads  xxiiL  3,  it  further  ap- 
pears that  walls  were  covered  with  them.  A 
highly  instructive  and  curious  account  of  Che  plas- 
ters used  in  the  East  may  be  seen  in  tome  iv.  of 
Langles's  edition  of  Ctuudin's  Vmga. 

5.  Mertar,  a  cement  made  of'^lime,  ashes,  and 
chopped  straw,  or  of  gypsum  and  chopped  tliav. 


This  is  probably  m 

-o-is. 


it  tn  Jer.  xliiL  9 ;  Exek.  xi 


6.  Aifhaiftim,  or  BUumen,  whicJi  is  mentioned 
as  bong  used  for  a  cement  by  the  builders  of  Babel. 
This  must  have  been  in  Ihe  want  of  lime-mortar. 


regarded  as  building  maleriaJs :   lead,  iron,  and 
copper  Bie  mentioned  ;  and  even  silver  and  gold 


were  used  in  combination  with  wood,  ibr  .„___ 
kinds  of  solid,  plated,  and  iabudwtuk  (Exod.  xjori. 
34,  36.  38I. 

IIL  Animal  Substances  : — 

Such  substances  can  be  but  in  a  small  degree 
applicable  to  building.  Ivory  houses  are  men- 
tioned in  I  Kin^  ixiL  39 ;  Amos  iiL  15  ;  most 
Lkely  from  certain  parts  of  the  wood-wort,  pro- 
bably about  tbe  doors  and  windows,  being  iiuaid 
with  this  valuable  substance.  Solomon  obtained 
ivoiy  in  great  quantities  from  Tyre  (1  Kings  i.  31 ; 
aChroi),ii.  ai).    [Ivoby], 

Id  describing  the  houses  of  ancient  Palestine, 
there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  distinct  notions  but 
by  latcing  the  texts  of  ^ripture  and  illustrating 
them  t:^  the  existing  houses  of  those  parts  of 
Western  Asia  which  have  been  the  least  exposed  to 
the  changes  of  time,  and  in  which  Che  maimen  of 
ancient  days  have  been  the  best  preserved.  Wnteis 
on  the  subject  have  seen  this,  and  have  brought 
together  the  descriptions  of  tiavellers  bearing  on 
the  subject ;  buC  these  descriptions  have  genially 
been  awlied  with  veiy  little  judement,  from  the 
want  of^  that  distinct  knowledge  of  the  matter 
which  oolj  actual  observation  can  give.  Tia- 
vellers  have  seldom  been  students  of  Scripture, 
and  students  of  Scripture  have  seldom  been  tra- 
vellera.    Tbe  present  writer,  having  resided  for  a 


in  Turkish  Arabia,  wba«  tbe  type 


spoUi  on  t 

ctsion.     Of 

two  were  firsC-raCe,   and   I    _  

One  of  the  latter  has  always  seemed  lo  him  lo 
suggest  a  more  satisfactory  idea  of  a  Scriptural 
house  than  any  of  the  others,  or  than  any  that  be 
ever  saw  in  olher  Eastern  countries.  That  one  has 
therefore  formed  the  basis  of  all  his  tdeai  on  this 
subject ;  and  where  it  seemed  to  lail,  tbe  olhers 
have  usually  supplied  the  illustialiaa  he  reqniicd. 
This  coarse  he  has  found  so  beneficial,  that  he  will 
endeavour  to  imparl  a  clear  view  of  the  subject  to 
the  reader  by  giving  a  general  notion  of  the  house 
referred  to,  expkinmgany  points  in  which  tbcolbert 
diilered  rrom  it,  and  producing  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  seem  (o  be  iUusbated  m  the  process. 

We  may  premise  that  the  houses  present  little 
more  than  a  dead  wall  to  the  street  The  privacy 
of  Oriental  domestic  habits  would  render  our  plan 
of  throwing  the  front  of  the  houses  towards  the 
street  most  repulsive .  On  coining  to  a  house,  one 
finds  a  lol^  wali,  which  would  be  olank  but  for  the 
low  door  of  entrance  [Gate]  ;  over  which  is  usually 
the  kiosk,  or  latticed  window  (sometimes  project- 
ing like  the  huge  bay  window*  of  Elizabethan 


houses),  or  screened  balcony  of  the  '  mrnmer  par* 
lour. '  Besides  this,  there  may  be  a  small  latticed 
window  or  two  h^  up  the  wall,  ginng  light  and 
air  10  upper  chambns.  This  seems,  IromUie  annexed 
engraving  (No.  369),  to  have  been  the  i-tu-^rtw  of 
the  fronts  of  ancient  Eeyplian  houses. 

Tbe  bnildings  which  form  the  home  fionC  to- 
wards an  iimer  square  or  court.  Small  bouss  have 
one  of  these  courts,  but  superior  houses  have  two, 
and  first-rale  houses  three,  communicating  widi 
each  other;  for  the  Orientals  didike  ascendiif 
stairs  or  steps,  and  prefer  to  gain  room  lalher  ^ 
the  extent  than  height  of  theu  habitations.  It  n 
oulv  when  the  buildmg'giouad  b  confined  fay  natai« 
or  by  fortifications,  mat  they  build  high  house*. 
None  of  our  four  houses  bad  more  than  one  ttoiy ; 
but,  from  the  loitiness  of  Ae  rooms,  they  were  as 
high  as  houses  of  three  stories  amow  otinelvet. 
If  there  are  three  or  more  conrt%  all  except  tbe 


HOUSE  S: 

outer  one  are  mucli  alike  in  size  and  ftppeuance;  but 
the  outer  one,  being  devoted  lo  the  more  public  life 
of  the  occupant,  and  to  hiii  intercourse  with  socieljr, 
h  materially  different  from  all  the  others.  If  there 
are  more  than  two,  the  second  is  devoted  chiefly  lo 
the  ose  of  the  master,  who  is  there  attended  only 
by  bil  euDuchs,  children,  and  females,  and  sees  only 
Mch  persons  as  he  calls  from  the  third  or  interior 
court  in  which  ihcy  reside.  In  the  hisloiy  of  Esther, 
she  incurs  danger  by  going  from  her  interior  court 
to  that  of  the  king,  to  invite  him  to  visit  her  ]>art 
of  the  palace;  but  she  would  not  on  any  account 
have  gone  to  the  outermost  court,  in  which  the  king 
held  his  public  audiences.  When  there  ait  only 
two  courts,  the  innermost  is  the  harem,  in  which 
the  women  and  children  live,  and  which  is  the 
true  domicile  of  the  master,  to  which  he  withdraws 
when  the  claims  of  business,  of  society,  and  of 
friends  have  been  satisfied,  and  where  no  man  but 
himself  ever  enters,  or  could  be  induced  to  enter, 
even  by  strong  persuasiotis. 

Entering  at  the  street-door,  a  passage,  usually 
sloping  downward,  conducts  to  the  outer  court ; 
the  opening  from  the  passage  to  this  is  not  oppo- 
site tiie  gate  of  enttance,  but  by  a  side  turn,  to  pre- 
clude any  view  from  the  stieet  into  (he  court  when 
the  gate  ts  opened.  On  entering  the  outer  court 
through  this  passage,  we  find  opposite  to  us  the 
public  room,  m  which  the  master  receives  and  gives 
audience  to  his  friends  and  clients.  This  is  en- 
tirely open  in  front,  and  being  richly  fitted  ap,  has 
a  splendid  appearance  when  the  first  view  of  it  is 
olitained.  A  refreshing  coolness  is  sometimes  given 
to  this  apartment  by  a  fountain  throwing  up  a  jet 
of  water  in  front  of  it  Some  idea  of  the  apart- 
ment ma>  be  formed  bom  the  annexed  cut  (No.  370). 


Thb  is  the  'guest-chamber'  of  Lake  nxii.  11.  A 
large  portion  of  ihe  other  side  of  the  court  is  occu- 
pied with  a  frontage  of  lattice-work  filled  with 
coloured  glass,  belonj^ng  to  a  room  as  large  as  Ihe 
guest-chamber,  and  which  in  winter  is  used  for  the 
saine  purpose,  or  serves  as  Ihe  anartHient  (rf  any 
visitor  of  disliiKlion,  who  cannot  of  course  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  interior  parts  of  Ihe  house.  The 
other  apartments  in  this  outer  court  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  are  used  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors,  retainers,  and  servants.  These  various 
■partmenti  are  usually  upon  what  we  should  call 
the  first  floor,  or  at  least  upon  an  elevated  lernux. 
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The  ground  floor  is  in  that  case  occupied  by  vaib 

ous  store-rooms  and  servants'  offices.  In  all  casci 
the  upper  floor,  coii>a]ning  the  principal  roonu,  is 
fronted  by  a  gallery  or  terrace,  protected  from  the 
sun  by  a  sort  of  penthouse  roof  supported  )^  pillan 
of  wood. 

In  houses  having  but  one  court,  the  reception- 
room  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  domestic 
establishment  in  (he  upper  part  of  the  house. 
This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Ihe  annexed  en- 
graving (No.  271),  which  is  also  interesting  from 


its  shewing  Ihe  use  of  the  '  pillars'  so  often  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  particalartjt  '  the  pillar*  00 
which  the  house  stood,  and  by  which  it  was  borne 
up'  (Judc.  xvL  19I-  Some  other  of  the  cuts  which 
we  mtroduce  will  exhibit  pillars  of  simihu'  import- 
ance to  the  support  of  the  house. 

The  kiosk,  which  has  been  mentioned  above  as 
fronting  the  street,  over  Ihe  gatenray.  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  larger  rooms  already  described,  or 
forms  a  separate  apartment,  which  is  the  summer 
parlour  of  Scripture.  Here,  in  the  heat  of  (he 
aiteraoon,  the  master  lounges  or  doses  lisilessly, 
refreshed  by  the  air  which  circulates  between  the 
openings  of  the  latticework ;  and  here  he  can,  if 
he  pleases,  notice  unobserved  what  passes  in  the 
street.  In  Ibis  we  are  to  seek  the  summer  parlnur 
in  which  Ehud  smote  the  king  of  Moab  (Judg.  iii. 
jo),  and  the  'chamber  on  the  wall,'  which  the 
Shunamite  prepared  for  the  prophet  (1  Kings  iv. 
10).  The  projecting  construction  over  Ihe  recep- 
tion chamber  in  No.  371  is,  tike  the  kiosk,  toward* 
the  strtel  of  a  summer  parlour;  buttheicitbelongi 
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to  the  womenS  ftpartmenCa^  and  looks  into  the 
conit  and  not  the  street. 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  th«  inner  court, 
which  we  enter  by  a  passage  and  door  similar  to 
those  by  which  we  catered  from  the  slreeL  This 
passage  and  door  arc  usually  at  one  of  the  in 
most  comeis  of  the  outer  court.     Here  a  much 


i  to  u 


the  ii 


ally  occufned  by  the  large  sitUng-room,  with  the 


court  being  generally  much  larger  than  the  former. 
The  annexed  cut  (No.  372)  wUI  convey  some  no- 
lion  of  it  i  but  being  a  Peruan  bouse,  it  somewhat 


dlflers  from  that  which  we  have  more  particolariy 
in  view.  It  is  lower,  the  principal  apartments 
standing  upon  a  teirace  or  bank  of  earth,  and  n~* 
upon  ■  basement  story  of  offices ;  and   it   bI 

wants  the  veranda  or  covered  gallery  in  front, 
which  we  find  in  Syro-Arabian  houses.  Thr 
court  is  for  the  most  part  paved,  ciccpting  a  por- 
tion in  (he  middle,  which  is  planted  with  tree 
(usually  two)  and  shrubs,  with  a  basin  of  water  m 
the  midsL  In  our  Arabian  house  the  two  trees 
were  palm-trees,  in  which  a  number  of  wild  doves 
built  their  nests.  In  the  second  cut  (No.  369), 
shewing  an  ancient  Egyptian  house,  we  see  the 
same  arrangement ;  two  palm-trees  growing  in  the  taltice-fronl  covered  with  coloured  glass,  nmibr  ID 
court  extend  their  tops  above,  and,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  house — a  curious  effect  frequently  noticed  in 
the  towns  of  south-western  Asia.  That  the  Jews 
had  the  like  arrangement  of  trees  in  the  courts  of 
their  houses,  and  that  the  birds  nested  in  them, 
appeals  from  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  2,  3  ;  comp.  Mic  iv.  4; 
Zech.  ill.  la,  etc  They  had  also  the  basin  of  water 
in  the  inner  court,  or  harem  ;  and  among  them  it 
was  used  for  bathing,  as  is  shewn  by  David's  dis- 
covering Bathsheha  bathing  as  he  walked  on  the 
roof  of  his  palace.  The  use  of  the  reservoir  has 
now  been  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  public 
ifum  baths  in  every  town  and  in  private  mansions. 
Cold  bathing  has  all  but  ceased  in  western  Asia. 

The  arrangement  of  the  inner  court  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  outer;  but  the  whole  is  more 
open  and  airy.  The  buildings  usually  occupy  two 
sides  of  the  square,  of  which  the  one  opposite  the 
entrance  contains  the  principal  apartments.  They 
are  upon  what  we  should  ddl  the  first  floor,  and 
open  into  a  wide  gallery  or  verandah,  which  in 
good  houses  is  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  covered 
by  a  wooden  penthouse  supported  by  a  row  of 
wooden  columns.  This  terrace,  or  gallery,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  strong  wooden  balustrade,  and  is 
usually  paved  with  squared  stones,  or  else  floored 

with  boards.     In  the  centre  of  the  principal  front  "     ,,^ 

is  the  usual  open  drawing-ioom,  on  which  the  best 
■rt  of  the  Eastern  decorator  is  expended  (No.  273),    1 
Much  of  one  of  thesidesoflbecourt  front  is  usu-    \ 


The  other  roomi  of 

c  private  apwtm^ts  of 
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le  interior  of  one  of  thne  b 
shewn  in  the  previous  cut  {No.  374).  There  are 
usoallj  no  doon  to  the  sitting  or  drawing-roonu  of 
Eastern  houses :  thejr  ue  closed  hy  curtains,  at 
least  IB  snmmer,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors 
being  odious  to  most  OrienlaJs,  The  same  seeins 
to  haTC  been  the  case  among  the  Hebreirs,  ns  far 
as  we  inaj  judge  from  the  curtains  which  served 
instead  (rf'  doors  to  the  tabernacle,  and  which 
separated  the  inner  and  outer  chambers  of  the 
temple.  The  curtained  entrances  to  oni  West- 
miruter  courts  of  law  supply  a  itnuliar  oxample 
of  the  same  practice. 

Some  ideas  Tcspectine  tb«  arrangements  and  ar- 
chitecture of  the  mierior  parts  of  toe  dwelling  may 
be  formed  from  the  annexed  cut  (No.  aj$),  al- 
though the  house  in  this  cose,  bdng  modem  t>yp- 
tian,  dilTeis  in  some  points  of  ammgcment  from 
those  on  which  out  descriptian  is  chi^j  based.     - 
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of  the  court,  <Ata  visit  it,  in  the  abi«ce  of 
icrvants,  in  search  of  crumbs,  etc.  As  the; 
sometimes  blacken  themselves,  this  pertiaps  explains 
the  obscure  passage  in  Pa  Uviii.  13,  'Though  ye 
have  lien  among  the  pots,  ye  shall  bo  as  the  wings 
of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,'  etc  In  Turkish 
AisbU  most  of  the  hoosei  have  underground  cel- 

or  vaults,   to  which  the  bhalMiants  retreat 


These  observations  apply  to  the  principal  story. 
The  basement  is  occupied  by  various  offices,  stores 
of  com  and  fuel,  places  lor  the  water-jars  to  stand 
in,  places  for  grinding  com,  baths,  kitchens,  etc. 
The  kitchens  are  always  in  this  inner  court,  as  the 
cooking  is  pcHbrmed  by  women,  and  the  lodii 
the  &mily  superintend  or  actually  assist  in  the 
cesK.     The  kitchen,  open  in  front,  is  on  the  i 
side  as  the  entrance  from  the  outer  court ;  and  the 
top  of  it  fnmis  a  terrace,  which  affords  a  communi- 
cation between  the  first  floor  of  both  courts  by  a 
private  door,  seldom  used  but  by  the  master  of 
the  house  and  attendant  eunuchs. 

The  kitchen,  of  which  the  annexed  cut  (No. 
176}  is  the  only  existing  representation,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  terrace,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  the  fireplaces  rormed  in  compartments,  and 
separated  by  little  walti  of  fire-brick  or  tile.  In 
these  different  compartments  the  various  dishes  of 
BQ  Eaiterti  feast  may  be  at  once  prepared  at  chai 
coal  lires.  This  place  being  wholly  open  in  front. 
the  half-tame  doves,  which  have  llieii  neUs  in  the 
VOL.  11. 


during  the  mid-day  heat  of  summer,  and  there 
enjoy  a  refreshing  coolness.  We  do  not  discover 
any  notice  of  this  usage  in  Scripture.  But  at  Acre 
the  substructions  of  very  ancient  houses  were  some 
year^  ago  discovered,  having  such  cellars,  which 
were  very  probably  subservient  to  this  use.  In 
the  rest  of  the  year  these  cellars,  or  serJauis,  as 
they  are  called,  are  abandoned  to  the  bats,  which 
gwann  in  them  in  scarcely  credible  numbers  (Is. 
iiw). 

From  the  court  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  usually 
at  the  comer,  conducts  to  the  gallery,  from  which 
a  plainer  stair  leads  lo  the  house-top.  If  the 
house  be  lai^,  there  are  two  or  three  sets  of  steps 
lo  the  difTefcnt  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  but  seldom 
more  than  one  flight  from  the  terrace  to  the  house- 
lop,of  any  one  court.  There  is,  however,  a  sepa- 
rate stair  from  the  outer  court  to  the  roof,  and  it  is 
usually  near -the  entrance.  This  will  bring  to 
mind  the  case  of  the  parvlytic,  whose  friends, 
finding  they  could  not  get  access  to  Jesus  through 
the  people  who  crowded  the  court  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  preaching,  look  him  up  lo  the  roof, 
and  let  him  down  in  his  bed  through  the  tiling,  to 
the  place  where  Tcsus  stood  (Luke  v.  17-26),  If 
the  house  in  which  our  Lord  then  was  had  more 
than  one  court,  he  and  the  auditors  were  certainly 
in  the  outer  one  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  he  stood  in  the  veranda  addressing  the  crowd 
below.  The  men  bearing  the  paralytic  therefore, 
perhaps  went  up  the  steps  near  the  door  ;  and 
finding  they  could  not  even  then  get  near  the 
person  of  Jesus,  the  gallery  being  also  crowded, 
continued  their  course  to  the  roof  of  the  house. 


]  his  feet.  But  if  they  could  itol 
get  acceu  to  the  steps  neai  the  door,  as  is  likely, 
from  the  door  being  much  crowded,  their  alter- 
native WW  to  lake  him  to  the  roof  of  the  next  house, 
and  there  hoist  him  over  the  parapet  to  the  loof  of 
(he  house  which  they  desired  lo  enter. 

The  roof  of  the  house  is,  of  couise,  flit  II  is 
formed  by  layers  of  branches,  twigs,  malting,  and 
eailh,  Uid  over  the  rafters  and  trodden  down  ; 
after  which  it  is  covered  with  a  compost  which 
acquires  eon^derable  hardness  when  dry.  Such 
roots  would  no),  however,  endure  the  heavy  and 
continuous  rains  of  our  climate  ;  and  in  those  parts 
of  Asia  where  the  climate  is  more  Ihoc  usually 
moisi,  a  stone  roller  is  usually  kept  on  every  roof, 
and  after  a  shower  a  great  pail  of  the  population 
is  engaged  in  drawing  these  rollers  over  the  roofs. 
It  is  now  very  common,  in  countries  where  limber 
is  scarce,  to  have  domed  roofs  ;  but  in  that  case, 
the  flat  roof,  which  is  indispensable  lo  Eastern 
habits,  is  obtained  liv  filling  up  the  hollow  intervals 
between  ihe  several  domes,  so  as  to  form  a  fiat 
surface  at  (he  (op.  These  flat  roofs  are  often 
alluded  to  in  Scnpture  ;  and  the  allusions  shew 
(hat  they  were  mode  to  serve  (he  same  uses  as  at 
preseuL  In  tine  weather  the  inhabitants  resorted 
much  to  them  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  to  enjoy  a 
line  prospect,  or  (o  witness  any  event  (hat  occurred 
in  the  ne^bourhood  (z  Sam.  xi.  i  i  Is.  xiiL  i  ; 
Matt  xxiv.  17;  Mark  xiii.  15).  The  dryness  of 
(he  summer  atmosphere  enabled  them,  wi(hou( 
injury  to  health,  lo  enjoy  the  bracing  coolness  of 
Ihe  nighl-ait  by  sleeping  on  the  house-tops  ;  and  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  Ihe  air  and  prospect  in 
the  daytime,  without  inconvenience  from  the  sun, 
sheds,  booths,  and  tents,  were  sometimes  erected 
on  the  house-tops  (1  Sam.  xvL  23). 

The  roofs  of  the  bouses  are  well  protected  by 
walls  and  parapets.      Towards  the  street  and  neigh- 
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rt-yard  usually  a  parapet  or  wooden 
raiL  '  Battlements'  of  this  kind,  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  are  strictly  enjoined  in  the  I.aw  {DeuL 
xiiL  8]  ;  and  the  form  of  the  battlements  of  the 
Egyptian  houses,  as  shewn  in  the  annexed  en- 
gravings, stiggest  some  interesting  analogies,  when 
we  consider  now  recently  the  Israelites  had  (juitled 
Egypt  when  that  law  was  delivered.  These  cuts, 
with  the  one  before  given  (No.  269),  are  highly 
interesting,  not  only  with  reference  to  this  parttcu. 
lar  point,  but  as  elevations  of  different  styles  of 
houiies  existing  in  a  neighbouring  country  in  the 
early  ages  of  (be  Hebrew  history.  One  of  them 
(Nos.  277,  378)  exhibits  different  forms  of  a  pecu- 
liarity which  we  have  not  observed  In  any  modent 
example.  The  lop  of  Ihe  bouse  is  coveri:d  with  a 
'  "     "      '  -   1  ■         '         ^  whereby 


the  1 


f  awning,  supported  by  columns,  wh 
n  was  exduded,  and  a  refreshing  stre 
sed  through.     Other  ^jvptian  house 


1  of 


r  passed  through.  Other  ^lypt 
merely  a  parapet  wall,  sometimes  surmounted  with 
a  row  of  battlements,  as  in  the  cut  here  given 
(No.  J79). 

Of  the  inferior  kinds  of  Oriental  dwellmgl,  such 
as  are  met  with  in  villages  and  very  small  towns, 
(he  subjoined  is  not  an  uiifavourable  specimen.  In 
these  there  is  no  central  court,  hut  there  is  generally 
a  yard  attached,  either  on  one  sitie  or  at  the  rear. 
Ihe  shaded  platform  in  front  is  such  as  is  usually 
seen  attached  (o  ci^ee-houses,  which  is,  in  bet. 


with  (he  faoases  of  the  same  class  in  Northern 
Europe,  where  (be  cottage  is  the  iome  of  the  owner. 
No  ancient  houses  l»d  chimneys.  The  word 
so  translated  in  Hos.  xiil  3,  means  a  hole  through 
which  the  smoke  escaped ;  and  this  existed  ody 
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in  the  lower  dass  of  dwellines,  where  raw  wood 
was  employed  for  fuel  or  cooking,  and  where  there 
was  an  openine  immediately  over  the  hearth  to 
let  ODt  the  smoke.  In  the  better  sort  of  houses 
the  rooms  were  warmed  in  winter  by  charcoal  in 
braziers,  as  is  still  (he  practice  (Jcr.  xzxvi.  21 ; 
Mark  Bv.  S4  ;  John  xriiL  l8). 

The  windows  had  no  glass.  They  were  only 
latticed,  and  thus  ^ve  free  passage  Co  the  air  and 
admitted  light,  while  birds  and  bats  were  exctnded. 
In  winter  the  cold  air  was  kept  out  by  vnls  over 
the  windows  (see  cut  374),  or  by  shutters  with 
boles  in  them  sufficient  to  admit  light  (I  Kings  vii 
17  ;  Cant  il  9). 

Id  the  East,  where  the  climate  allows  the  people 
to  spend  so  mnch  of  their  time  out  of  doors,  the 
aiticles  of  fiinuture  and  the  domestic  nlcesila  btve 


always  been  few  uid  simple.  They  are  la  this 
work  noticed  under  separate  heads  [Bed  ;  Lamps  ; 
Pottery  ;  Seats  ;  Tablks].  The  rooms,  how- 
ever, allhoQgh  comparatively  vacant  of  movables, 
■re  far  from  having  a  naked  or  unfurnished  appear- 
ance; This  is  owing  to  the  high  ornament  given 
to  the  walls  and  ceiluigs.  The  walls  are  broken  up 
into  various  recesses,  and  the  ceiling  into  compart- 
mcnts.  The  ceiling,  if  of  wood  and  flat,  is  of 
curious  and  complicated  joinery ;  or,  if  vaulted,  is 
^rroughl  into  numerous  coves,  and  enriched  with 
frd-work  in  stucco  ;  and  the  walls  are  adorned 
with  arabesques,  mosaics,  mirrors,  painting,  and 
gold  i  which,  as  set  oH"  by  the  marble-like  white- 
ness of  the  stucco,  has  a  truly  brilliant  and  rich 
eflcct.  There  is  much  in  this  to  remind  one  of 
snch  descriptions  of  splendid  interiors  as  that  in  Is. 
Uv.  II,  12.— J.  K. 

HUET,  PcraR  Danisl,  bishop  of  Avranches, 
bdonged  to  ■  fiunily  of  rank,  and  was  bom  at  Caen 
in  Normandy,  Feb.  S,  1630.  Hia  parents  wer« 
originally  protestants,  but  became  converts  to 
popery  before  the  birth  of  their  son,  who  was  Idt 
an  orphan  when  scarcely  tii  years  old.  tlis  cdu- 
■-'■-   '  '      'le  jesu'     " 


scholars  ;  one  of  these  was  his  fellow- townsman 
Samuel  Bochart  [Bochakt],  whose  work  on  sacrsd 
geogisphy  was  published  when  Huet  was  in  his 
lixteeidb  year,  and  excited  his  laste  for  Biblical 
■tndia.  He  accompanied  Bochart  in  hia  visit  to 
Sweden,  undertaken  at  the  express  desire  of  Queen 
Christina.  At  Stockholm  he  met  in  the  Royal 
library  with  a  manasciipt  of  Origen's  commentaiy 
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on  Matthew  and  his  treatise  on  Prayer,  which  sug- 
gested to  him  the  publication  of  the  works  of  that 
Father,  a  task  he  partially  accomplished  fifteen  yean 
afterwards.  In  1670  he  was  ap^inted  tutor  of  Ihe 
Dauphin  in  conjunction  with  Bossaet,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Duke  of  Montaosier  superintended 
the  edition  of  Latin  authors  so  well  krtown  under 
the  title  of  the  Delplun  classics.  In  hia  forty-sixth 
year  he  took  orders,  and  was  made  Abbol  of  Aul- 
nar  ;  in  the  same  year,  1685,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  see  of  Soissons,  which,  seven  years  after,  he 
exchanged  for  that  of  Avranches.  In  1699,  owing 
to  the  state  of  his  health,  he  rc»gned  bis  bishopric, 
and  received  in  lieu  of  it  the  atA>acy  of  Fontenai, 
two  miles  from  Caen.  Me  died  January  26,  17ZI, 
within  eleven  days  of  the  completion  of  his  ninety- 
fiist  year.  Only  three  years  before  his  deaLh  he 
wrote  and  published  an  mtercsting  but  much  too 
brief  antobkigiaphy,  entitled,  P.  D.  Hutlii  Cent- 
menlara  dt  rthu  ad  mtn  periintjiliiui,  liiri  in, 
HagK  171S.  After  his  connection  with  the  Court 
as  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin  had  ceased,  he  re- 
newed his  application  lo  the  Hebrew  language,  to 
which  he  adcfed  the  Syriac  and  Arabic.  For  the 
space  of  thirty-one  years,  from  16S1  to  171Z,  he 
suffeied  no  day  to  pass  without  devoting  two  or 
three  hours  to  Oriental  literature,  and  durii^  that 
period  read  through  the  original  text  of-the  O.  T. 
twenty-four  times.  His  literary  sympathies  were 
too  intense  to  be  conlined  within  the  pale  of  his 
own  communion,  and  licsides  Protestant  scholars 
on  the  continent,  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  several  0* 


lagi  (Rouen)  1688;  1.  Trail/ de  la  lilualion  du 
Paradit  terrain,  a  Afaiitarj  di  VAeadtmit  Fran- 
feiir,  1691  ;  3.  iknavigalisKiims Sahmnnit,  1698; 
this  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  with  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  essay  on  Paradise,  and  both  were 
inserted  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Crilui  Sacri; 
4.  Demonitralu  Evaiig(/ica,  foV,  1679.  This  work, 
which  is  the  creat  monument  of  his  literary  repu- 
tation, was  the  result  of  various  conversations  with 
the  eminent  Rabbi  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  at  Amster- 
dam. It  be^ns  with  a  set  of  definitions  on  the 
genuineness  of  books,  history,  prophecy,  true  reli- 
gion, the  Messiah, and  the  Christian  religion.  Then 
follow  two  postulates,  and  four  axioms.  Ten  pro- 
poationa  occupy  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in  the 
discussion  of  these  the  Demonstration  consists.  A 
second  edition  appeared  at  Aroslerdam  in  1680, 
with  additions  by  the  author,  1  vols.  Svo.  A  few 
minor  pieces  on  Biblical  subjects  are  contained  in 
two  volumes,  edited  by  the  Abbe  Tilladet,  Data-. 
laHtni  stir  dh/tria  MalUta  dt  Rdigion,  ride  Phih- 
l^ie,  etc,  Paris  1711.  A  tianslation  of  Iluet'i 
autobi«|;raphy  was  published  in  iSlo  by  Dr.  Aikin 
anAer  ibc  litiit  o( Mtmoirt  9/ lie  lifin/ POer  Daniel 
Huet,  Hihi^  of  Avranches,  written  by  ktuudj,  and 
Iramlalfdjromtheoriginal  Lalin,  leiiA  fofiffut  nolet, 
biegraphUai  and  tritieai,  fy  yokn  A'iin,  M.D.,  1 
v(^.  Svo.— J.  E.  R. 

HUFNAGEL,  Wilhelh  Frieurich,  a  Pro- 
leslanl  theologian,  was  bom  at  Hall,  in  Swabia, 
t5th  June  1754.  Having  studied  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Altorf  and  Erlangen,  he  became  professor 
extraordinary  of  philosophy  at  the  latter  [dace  in 
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1779 ;  and  in  178a  ordinaiy  professor  of  theology. 
In  1788  he  received  the  pastorate  of  the  Academi- 
cal Church,  and  was  also  appointed  overseer  of  the 
Seminary  for  Preachers.  In  1791  he  was  called  to 
Frankfurt-on-the'Msdn  to  fill  the  place  of  coun- 
sellor of  the  Consistoiy  and  preacher  in  one  of  the 
old  churches  there.  He  diea  7th  February  1830. 
Hufhagel  was  a  learned,  liberal,  acute  theologian, 
versed  in  the  Semitic  languages  and  all  branches 
of  theology.  Most  of  his  writings  are  sermons,  or 
bear  upon  the  conduct  of  life.  We  can  only  men- 
tion here  Variarum  lectionum  e  BibUis  a  Nissdio 
curatis  excerptarum  specimen^  1777  ;  Sahmos  kohes 
UedgeprUfty  tubersdsi^  underidutert^  1784 ;  BiUuh 
theca  nova  theoi^ica^  voL  i.,  1782-83  ;  BeirheUung 
derSchriften  des  alien  Testaments  nach  ikremlnhMt 
und  Zweck  JUr  Leser  aus  alien  Standen^  1784 ; 
Jliob  neu  ueSerselMt  mit  Anmerkungen^  1 781  ;  Cis- 
sertatio  de psalmis profheHas  Messiasu  eontsnenObus^ 
in  2  parts,  1783.  Though  of  great  repute  in  his 
day,  liufnagel  is  almost  forgotten  at  the  present 
time.  None  of  his  printed  works  had  the  (dement 
of  permanence  or  immortality. — S.  D. 

HUG,  John  Leonhard,  a  learned  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Constance,  1st  June  1765, 
and  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum  of 
his  native  place ;  afterwards  at  the  University  of 
Freiburg.  In  1789  he  became  a  priest ;  in  1791 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Frei- 
burg, where  he  remained  till  his  death,  nth  March 
1840.  He  is  the  author  of  an  EinUitung  in  die 
Schriften  des  nuen  Testaments^  1808,  2  vols.,  1847, 
4th  edit.,  a  work  of  great  ability,  learning,  and 
acuteness,  in  which  there  are  some  liberal  senti- 
ments, but  more  that  are  adverse  to  the  recent 
results  of  criticism.  It  was  translated  both  into 
French  and  English.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Die 
Erfindung  der  Buchstabenschrift^  1801  ;  Unter- 
stuhungen  ueber  den  Mythus  der  beriihmtesten  Vblker 
der  alien  Welt,  1812  ;  Ueber  die  teginetisehen  Tafdn^ 
1835  ;  Gutackten  ueber  das  Leben  Jesu  von  D.  F, 
Strauss,  1840- 1 844,  2  vols.  Hug  contributed  to 
the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ancient  versions,  which  is  his  strongest 
side.  In  the  r^on  of  MSS.  he  was  less  successful, 
though  alwa3rs  suggestive  and  ingenious. — S.  D. 

HUGO,  A  S.  ViCTORE,  was  bom  at  Ypres  in 
1097,  and  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Hammersle- 
ben.  In  1 1 1 5  he  went  to  Paris  with  his  uncle  Hugo, 
archdeacon  of  Halberstadt,  where  they  both  entered 
the  monastery  of  St  Victor.  Here  he  succeeded 
the  Prior  Thomas  as  head  of  the  school,  and  here 
he  laboured  with  great  success  during  the  remain- 
ing period  of  a  secluded  but  useful  life.  He  died 
in  1 141.  His  writings  procured  him  the  name  of 
Lingua  AugusHni,  or  alter  AugusHnus,  The  aim 
of  the  illustrious  school  of  theology  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  of  which  he,  with  his  scholar 
Richard  and  his  contemporary  Adam,  of  St 
Victor,  were  the  greatest  men,  was  '  to  unite  and 
harmoniously  to  reconcile  the  scholastic  and  mystic 
tendencies,  the  light  and  warmth,  which  had  ap- 
peared more  in  opposition  in  Abelard  and  Bernard 
.  .  .  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  eicaggerate  the  influ- 
ence for  good  which  went  forth  from  this  institu- 
tion during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  upon  the 
whole  church*  (Trench,  Sacred  Lat.  Poetry^  p.  54). 

The  first  volume  of  his  works  (3  vols,  fol., 
1526,  s.  L)  consists  of  notes  on  Scripture,  and  in 
the  third  is  his  Eruditio  Didascalica,    The  latter 


gained  him  the  title  of  Didascalus,  and  is  intendeu 
especially  as  an  introduction  to  the  Scriptures.  He 
gave  precedence  to  the  historical  sense,  but  ad- 
mits, as  was  usual  in  his  time,  the  alle^rical  and 
tropologicaL  Peter  Lombard  was  his  greatest 
scholar  (Maurice,  Medieval  Philosophy^  144-148 ; 
Schneider  in  Herzog's  EneyU.;  Liebner,  Hugt 
von  SL  Vkt0r).'-F.W.  F. 

HUGO  DE  SANCTO  CARO,  sometimes  called 
also  H.  DB  S.  Theordorico,  was  bom  at  St 
Cher,  near  to  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  12th  centuir.  He  studied  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  where  he  subsequently  held  one  of 
the  chairs  of  theology.  In  1225  he  was  recdved 
into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  in  1227  was 
appou.  d  Provincial  of  this  order  in  France.  He 
was  made  Cardinal  by  Irmocent  IV.  in  1244.  He 
died  at  Orvieto,  March  19,  1263,  and  was  buried 
at  Lyons.  At  Uie  request  of  the  Chapter-General 
of  the  Dominicans,  he  undertook  the  compilation 
of  a  Correctorium,  or  a  correction  of  the  text  of 
the  Vuleate.  The  title  of  a  copy  of  this  work, 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Nuremberg,  is  Liber 
de  correctionibus  novis  super  bibHa,  ad  sciendum  qua 
sit  verior  et  communior  atera,  Peverendissimi  patris 
et  domini  D,  Hugonis,  sacra  Pom,  ecci,  prabyteri 
cardinalis,  sacra  theoiogia  professoris  et  de  ordine 
pradicalorum.  The  authorities  used  by  Hugo 
were  the  exegetical  writings  of  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Rhabanus  Maurus,  and  Bede.  He  states  also  in 
the  preface  that  they  are  drawn  partly  ex  libris 
Hebraeorum  et  antiquissimis  exemplaribus,  quae 
etiam  ante  tempora  Caroli  Magna  inscripta  fuerant 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  he  were  ac- 
quainted with  either  Greek  or  Hebrew,  as  his 
various  references  to  Greek  versions  and  the  He- 
brew text  are  derived  from  Jerome.  This  work 
was  the  original  of  which  several  other  correctoria 
were  enlai^ged  and  revised  editions.  Roger  Bacon 
strongly  expresses  his  disapproval  of  it,  and  terms  it 
'  pessima  cormptfo,*  and  sm  of  it  *  destruitur  tex- 
tus  Dei*  (Hody,  DeBibL  Textibus,  p.  429).  Hugo 
was  also  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Sanctorum 
BiMiorum  Concordantia,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Concofdantia  S,  Jacobi,  from  the  Monastery 
of  St.  James,  in  Paris,  wherein  Hugo  long  resided. 
It  is  the  earliest  Scriptural  Concordance,  under- 
standing by  this  term  an  alphabetical  index  to  the 
words  of  Scripture.  The  earlier  work  by  Antony 
of  Padua  [Concordance]  is  rather  an  index  of 
subjects.  On  this  accoimt  Hugo  is  sometimes 
styled  Pater  Concordantiarum.  In  its  earliest  form 
the  references  only  were  given,  but  in  a  subsequent 
edition  made  three  English  Dominicans  resident  in 
Paris,  John  of  Darlington,  Richard  of  Stavensby, 
and  Hugh  of  Croydon,  the  various  passages  were 
given  in  full.  Both  these  forms  of  the  work  are 
called  Cone,  S,  Jacobi,  although  the  latter  is  some- 
times  distinguished  as  Cone  Anglicanes,  In  addi- 
tion to  these  works  Hugo  was  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  entire  Scriptures,  entitled  Pos- 
tilUe  in  utuversa  Biblia  juxta  quadruplicem  sen- 
sum,  literalem,  al^goricum,  momlem,  anagogieum^ 
written  on  the  principle  of  discovering  a  fburfold 
sense  in  every  passage.  It  has  been  frequently 
published,  the  principal  editions  being  Venet  et 
Basil  1487,  6  vol.  fol,  Basil  1498,  1504;  Puis 
1508,  1538;  Venet  1600;  Colon.  Agripp.  1621; 
Lugd.  1^5,  1669.  Two  other  Biblical  works  by 
Hugo  exist  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Paris :  Ser^ 
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m^nes  super  epistolas  d  ewuigdia^  de  tempore^  Ptih 
casus  in  librum  Evangdii  aiemu — S.  N. 

HUKKOK  (ppn ;  Sept  'Ixiixaiid  'laxoMi).    i. 

A  dty  on  the  southern  border  of  Naphtali,  near 
Aznoth-Tabor  (Josh.  xix.  34).  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  it  on  the  borders  of  NaphtaJi  and 
Asher.  Robinson  and  Van  de  Velde  identify  it 
with  Yakiik,  a  small  village  situated  some  five 
miles  west  of  the  site  of  Capernaum,  between 
Wady  Kefr  'Anfin  and  Wady  Selameh  iJBib,  Res,, 
iiL  81 ;  Msmmr,  322).    This  is  probably  correct 

2.  Another  Hukkok  fkKduc;  Alex.  laxcU)  b 
menticmed  in  i  Chron.  vl  75  (60),  as  allotted  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher  to  the  Gershonites.  There  is 
a  difficulty  in  this  passage,  because  the  parallel  in 
Josh.  XXL  3 1  has  Helkatk  instead  of  Hukkok.  The 
probability  is  that  the  two  names  were  given  to  the 
same  place,  a  thing  not  unusual  in  Syria  at  the  pre- 
sent day  (see  Keu,  4»d  he,)  There  is  no  ^und 
for  identifying  this  Hukkok  with  the  precedmg. 

J.  L.  P. 

HUL  (Sn ;  Sept  OdX),  a  name  which  occurs 
among  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  is 
the  name  of  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Aram,  the  son 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  23).  The  district  of  country  pos- 
sessed by  his  descendants  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
large  flat  district  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  known  to 
this  day  as  the  land  of  HQleh.  The  river  Jordan 
runs  through  part  of  it  The  lake  Hfileh,  anciently 
Merom,  is  situate  in  the  same  district  (see  Dr. 
Robinson's  Researches,  iii.  339-357). — W.  J.  C. 

HULDAH  {Trhn ;  Sept  'OXfa  ;  Vulg.  Olda), 

a  prophetess  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Shallum,  the  keeper  of  the  (pro- 
bably ro3raI)  wardrobe,  and  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  in 
what  may  be  described  as  the  lower  or  inferiorpart 
of  the  dty  (Hajjto,  rendered  by  Gesenius,   T^r. 

1 45 1,  pars  urbissecondaria  or  suburb  ;  in  the  A.V. 
it  is  improperly  translated  *  college'),  the  part  pro- 
bably which  Josephus  designates  M^^M^a'i^,  i^  AXXij 
ir4Xii  {Antiq,  xv.  1 1.  5),  and  the  Icwer  city,  ^  icdrw 
«-6Xif  {Beil.  Jud.  V.  4.  I).  It  was  to  this  prophetess 
that  Josiah  sent  a  deputation  consisting  of  the  high- 
priest  and  other  distinguished  persons  of  his  court, 
to  inquire  the  Divine  will,  it  by  any  means  he 
might  avert  the  punishment  to  which,  as  he  had 
leamt  from  the  book  of  the  law  read  to  him  by 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  the  nation  was  exposed  be- 
cause of  its  transgressions  (2  Kings  xxii.  14-20 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  22-28;  Joseph.  Antiq,  x.  4.  2).  This 
circumstance  shews  the  high  reputation  in  which 
Huldah  was  then  held,  and  especially  as  Jeremiah 
had  already,  five  years  before,  begun  to  deliver  his 
prophedes  (Jer.  L  2).— S.  N. 

HUMTAH  (niDlDn;  Sept  E^A«i;  Alex.  Xcv*- 

^rd),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  hill  country  mentioned 
between  Apheka  and  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  54).  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  simply  mention  it  under  the  name 
'A/Mrd  or  Ammata,  as  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It 
has  not  been  identified.— W.  L.  A. 

HUNT,  THOBfAS,  D.D..  F.R.S.,  F.A.S.,  was 
bom  in  1696,  and  educated  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford, 
of  whidi  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  first  elected 
to  be  Regius  professor  of  Hebrew,  next  Laudian 
professor  of  Arabic,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church  in 
1747.     He  died  1774.    He  is  noticed  here  for  his 


work  entitled  Obse»vcttions  on  several  Passages  in  the 
Booh  of  Proverbs,  with  two  Sermons,  Oxford  1775, 
4ta  This  work,  part  of  which  oniy  was  printed 
before  his  death,  and  the  rest  edited  by  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott,  embraces,  in  the  observations  it  contains, 
some  twenty-six  passages  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
Most  of  the  observations  are  valuable,  and  discover 
the  extensive  and  equally  sound  learning  of  their 
author.  His  proposed  emendations  of  the  trans- 
lation are  generally  important,  and  throw  much 
light  on  some  of  the  more  difficult  passages  of  the 
book.  Dr.  Hunt  was  the  author  also  of  two  Latin 
dissertations,  the  first  entitled  De  Antiquitate  de- 
gantia  et  utUiiale  lingua  Arabicee  Oratio,  4to,  Oxon. 
1739  ;  the  other,  De  usu  dialeetorum  Orientalium, 
4to,  Oxon.  1748.  Both  are  treatises  of  some 
importance,  especially  the  latter,  as  showing  the 
use  of  the  Oriental  chalects,  and  in  particular  the 
Arabic,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. Some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  Dr. 
Hunt's  ideas  on  this  subject  are  carried  suffidently 
fiu-  (Orme's  Biblioth,  Bib,)^^,  J.  C. 

HUNTING.  The  pursuit  and  capture  of  beasts 
of  the  field  was  the  first  means  of  sustenance  which 
the  human  race  had  recourse  to,  this  mode  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  having  naturally  preceded  the 
engagements  of  agriculture,  as  it  presented  food 
already  provided,  requiring  only  to  be  taken  and 
slaughtered ;  whereas  tillage  must  have  been  an 
afterthought,  and  a  later  resource,  since  it  implies 
accumulated  knowledge,  skill,  and  such  provision 
aforehand  of  subsistence  as  would  enable  a  clan  or 
a  family  to  wait  till  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
matured.  Hunting  was,  therefore,  a  business  long 
ere  it  was  a  sport  And  originally,  before  man 
had  established  his  empire  on  the  earth,  it  must 
have  been  not  only  a  serious  but  a  dangerous  pur- 
suit In  process  of  time,  however,  when  civiliza- 
tion had  made  some  progress,  when  dties  were 
built  and  lands  cultivated,  hunting  was  carried  on 
not  so  much  for  the  food  which  it  brought  as  for 
the  recreation  it  gave  and  its  condudveness  to 
health. 

The  East—the  cradle  of  civilization — presents  us 
with  hunting  in  l>oth  the  characters  now  spoken 
of,  originally  as  a  means  of  support,  then  as  a 
manly  amusement.  In  the  early  records  of  his- 
tory we  find  hunting  held  in  high  repute,  partly, 
no  doubt,  from  its  costliness,  its  dangers,  its  simi- 
litude to  war,  its  capability  of  combining  the  ener- 
gies of  many,  and  also  from  the  relidf  which  it 
afforded  to  the  stagnant  monotony  of  a  court,  in 
the  high  and  bounding  spirits  that  it  called  forth. 
Hunting  has  always  borne  somewhat  of  a  regal 
character,  and  down  to  the  present  hour  has  worn 
an  aristocratic  air.  In  Babylon  and  Persia  this 
attribute  is  presented  in  bold  relieC  Immense 
parks  (irapdZtvffoi)  were  enclosed  for  nurturing  and 
preserving  beasts  of  the  chase.  The  monarch  him- 
sdf  led  the  way  to  the  sport,  not  only  in  these  pre- 
serves, but  also  over  the  wide  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, being  attended  by  his  nobles,  especially  by 
the  younger  aspirants  to  fame  and  warlike  renown 
(Xen.,  Cyr.  viii  i.  38). 

In  the  Bible— our  chief  stordiouse  of  primitive 
history  and  customs — ^we  find  hunting  connected 
with  royalty  so  early  as  in  Gen.  x.  The  great 
founder  of  Babel  was  in  general  repute  as  *a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.*  The  patriarchs, 
however,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  herdsmen 
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than  hunters,  if  respect  is  had  to  their  habitual 
mode  of  life.  The  condition  of  the  herdsman 
ensues  next  to  that  of  the  hunter  in  the  early  stages 
of  civilization  ;  and  so  we  find  that  even  Cain  was 
a  keeper  of  ^eep.  This  and  the  fact  that  Abel  is 
designated  *  a  tiller  of  the  ground,'  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  very  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  and  pur- 
suits of  social  life.  The  same  contrast  and  similar 
hostility  we  find  somewhat  later,  in  the  case  of 
Jacob  and  Esau ;  the  first,  '  a  plain  man  dwelling 
m  tents ; '  the  second,  '  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of 
the  field'  (Gen.  xxv.  27).  The  account  given  of 
Esau  in  connection  with  his  father  seems  to  show 
that  hunting  was,  conjointly  with  tillage,  pursued 
at  that  time  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  that 
hunting  had  not  then  passed  into  its  secondary 
state,  and  become  an  amusement 

In  Egypt  the  children  of  Israel  would  be  specta- 
tors of  nunting  carried  on  extensively  and  pursued 
in  different  manners,  but  chiefly,  as  appears  pro- 
bable, with  a  view  rather  to  recreation  than  sub- 
sistence (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egvpt.^  vol.  iii.)  That 
the  land  of  promise  into  whidi  the  Hebrews  were 
conducted  on  leaving  Egypt  was  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  beasts  of  the  chase,  appears  clear  from 
Exod.  xxiiL  29,  '  I  will  not  drive  them  out  in  one 
year,  lest  the  land  become  desolate  and  the  beast 
of  the  field  multiply  against  thee'  (comp.  Deut  vii. 
22).  And  from  the  regulation  given  in  Lev.  xvii. 
15,  it  is  manifest  that  hunting  was  practised  afrer 
the  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  was  pursued  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  food.  Prov.  xii.  27  proves 
that  hunting  animals  for  their  flesh  was  an  estab- 
lished custom  among  the  Hebrews,  though  the 
turn  of  the  passage  may  serve  to  show  that  at  the 
time  it  was  penned  sport  was  the  chief  aim.  If 
hunting  was  not  forbidden  in  the  '  year  of  rest,' 
special  provision  was  made  that  not  oiUy  the  cattle, 
but  '  the  beast  of  the  fidd'  should  be  allowed  to 
enjov  and  flourish  on  the  uncropped  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  land  (Exod.  xxiii.  1 1  ;  Lev.  xxv. 
7).  Harmer  (iv.  357)  says,  'there  are  various  sorts 
of  creatures  in  the  Holy  Land  proper  for  hunting ; 
wild  boars,  antelopes,  hares,  etc.,  are  in  consider- 
able numbers  there,  and  one  of  the  Christian  kings 
of  Jerusalem  lost  his  life  [Gesta  Dei^  p.  887)  m 
pursuing  a  hare.'  That  the  lion  and  other  rave- 
nous beasts  of  prey  were  not  wanting  in  Palestine, 
many  passages  of  the  Bible  make  obvious  (i  Sam. 
xviL  34 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  I  Kings  xiii.  24 ; 
Harris,  Natural  History  of  the  BihU  ;  Kitto's  Pic- 
torial Palestine),  The  lion  was  even  made  use  of 
to  catch  other  animals  (Ezek.  xix.  ^),  and  Harmer 
long  ago  remarked  that  as  in  the  vicinitv  of  Gaza, 
so  also  in  Judaea,  leopards  were  trained  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose  (Harmer,  iv.  358 ;  Hab.  L 
8).  That  lions  were  taken  by  pitfalls  as  well  as  by 
nets  appears  from  Ezek.  xix.  4,  8  (Shaw,  p.  172). 
In  the  utter  verse  the  words  of  the  prophet,  '  and 
spread  their  net  over  him,'  allude  to  the  custom  of 
enclosing  a  wide  extent  of  countrv  with  nets,  into 
which  the  animals  were  driven  by  nunters  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc,  Egypt.-,  iii.  4).  The  spots  thus  enclosed 
were  usually  in  a  hilly  country  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  water  brooks ;  whence  the  propriety  and  force 
of  the  language  of  Ps.  xlii.  i,  'As  the  (hunted) 
hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks.'  These 
places  were  selected  because  they  were  those  to 
which  the  animals  were  in  the  habit  of  rn»iring 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  Scenes  like  the  one 
now  supposed  are  found  portrayed  in  the  Egyptian 


paintingB  (Wilkinson).  Hounds  were  used  for 
nunting  in  Egypt,  and,  if  the  passage  in  Josephus 
{Antiq,  iv.  8.  9)  may  be  considernl  decisive,  in 
Palestine  as  well  From  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  *Now 
take  thv  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,'  we 
learn  wnat  arms  were  employed  at  least  in  captur- 
ing game.  Bulls,  after  beinc;  taken,  were  kept  at 
least  for  a  time  in  a  net  (Is.  fi.  20).  Various  mis- 
siles, pitfalls,  snares,  and  gins  were  made  use  of  in 
hunting  (Ps.  xd.  3 ;  Amos  iii  5 ;  2  Sam.  xxiiL 
20).  That  hunting  continued  to  be  followed  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  appears  from 
Josephus  {De  Sell,  yua,  L  21.  13)  ^owung; 
Fishing].— J.  R.  B. 

HUPPIM  (DW;   Sept  Cod.  Alex.  'O0i^, 

Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  'Ar^,  Alex.  'A^f/i,  I  Chron.  TiL 
12),  the  head  of  one  of  the  Benjamite  fiunUies.  In 
Num.  xxvl  39  he  is  called  Hupham  (Dfil^n)>  and 

his  dan  the  Huphamites.    [Becher.}— f 

HUR  (T^n).  I.  (LXX.  Xip;  Joseph.  Oifptet) 
A  man  whose  name  upon  two  important  occasions 
is  associated  with  those  of  Moses  and  Aaron  in 
such  a  way  as  to  forcibly  suggest  that  he  was  pro- 
bably related  to  them  either  by  birth  or  marriage. 
When,  during  the  engagement  of  Joshua  with  the 
Amalekites,  Moses  sto^  on  the  mil  with  the  rod 
of  God  in  his  hand,  it  was  Aaron  and  Hur  who 
accompanied  him,  and  'stayed  up  his  hands' 
(Exod.  xvii.  10-12),  and  again  when  Moses  went 
up  into  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  to  Aaron  and  Hur  that 
he  entrusted  the  chief  authority  during  his  absence 
(Exod.  xxiv.  14).  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
as  preserved  by  Josephus,  he  was  the  husband  of 
Miriam  {Aftti^.  iii  2.  4),  and  also  identical  with  3 
{Antiq.  iiL  6.  l). 

2.  (LXX.   OOp;  Joseph.   OUpnii)   One   of  the 

princes  or  petty  kings  of  Midian  ({HD  ^37D),  who, 

along  with  four  othei  Midianite  chieftains,  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Moses, 
by  the  Israelites,  under  the  leadership  of  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Eleazar  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  Joseph.  Antiq, 
iv.  7.  i).  In  Josh.  xiii.  21  these  five  Midianites 
are  termed  J^n^D  ^I)^n3»  '  the  princes  or  vassals  of 

Sihon,'  and   are  also  described  as  {HKn  ^DK^, 

'dwellers  in  the  land,'  which  Keil  explains  as 
meaning  that  they  had  for  a  long  time  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  with  the  Moabites,  whereas  the 
Amorites  had  only  recently  effected  an  entrance. 
After  the  defeat  of  Sihon,  these  chieftains  appear 
to  have  made  common  cause  with  Balak  the  king 
of  Moab  (Num.  xxiL  4,  7),  and  to  have  joined 
with  him  in  urging  Balaam  to  curse  the  Isradite& 
The  evil  counsel  of  Balaam  having  been  followed, 
and  the  Israelites  in  consequence  seduced  into 
transgression  (Num.  xxxL  16),  Moses  was  directed 
to  make  war  upon  the  Midianites.  The  latter  were 
utterly  defeatoi,  and  'Balaam  also,  the  son  of 
Beor,  they  slew  with  the  sword.' 

3.  (LXX.  'Op)  The  grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the 
architect  of  the  tabemade  (Exod.  xxxi  2  ;  xxxv. 
30 ;  xxxviil  22).  He  was  the  son  of  Caleb  (or 
Chelubai),  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  grandson  of 
Judah  (I  Chron.  ii.  19,  20,  cf.  9 ;  iv.  i).  His 
mother's  name  was  Ephrath  or  Ephratah,  and  he 
was  her  first-bom  son  (i  Chron.  ii.  50).  His  de- 
scendants occupied  the  towns  of  Bethlehem,  Kir- 
jath-jeaiim,  and  Bethgader  (i  Chron.  ii.  50,  51). 
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4.  The  'son  of  Hot'  is  mentioned  (i  Kinns  iv. 
8)  as  one  of  the  twelve  officers  appointed  by  Solo- 
mon to  superintend  the  sapply  of  provisions  for 
the  royal  noosehold.  Mount  Ephraim  was  the 
district  assigned  to  him.  The  Vul||ate  has  Benhur, 
regarding  the  two  words  as  forming  a  compound 

E roper  name,  and  not  as  a  patronymic.  The 
.XX.  is  ambiguous,  reading  Be^  ^t  *0/).  Jose- 
phus  gives  00/nit  as  the  name  of  the  officer,  Antiq, 
viiL  2.  3. 

5.  (LXX.  Xoi^p)  The  father  of  Rephaiah,  one  of 
the  builders  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  iii.  9). — S.  N. 

HURAM  (trm ;  Sept  O^/mIm  ;  AleK.  'Ifd/i). 

I.  A  Boijamite  first-bom  of  Bela  (i  Chron.  viiL 
5).    2.  [Hiram]. 

HURD,  Richard,  D.D.,  who  was  bom  at 
Congreve  in  Staffordshire,  in  1720,  rose  from  a 
comparatively  humble  rank  in  life,  his  parents 
being  (to  use  his  own  words)  '  plain,  honest,  and 
good  people,  farmers,  but  of  a  turn  of  mind  that 
might  have  honoured  any  rank.'  They  were  wise 
enough  to  give  their  son  a  good  education,  first  at 
Brewood  Grammar  School,  and  eventually  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  society 
he  was  elected  fellow  in  1742.  The  result  of  this 
education  was  honourable  to  Hurd,  who  became  one 
of  the  most  elegant  classical  scholars  of  his  time. 
The  first  public  proof  of  this  accomplishment  he 
gave  in  me  year  1749,  when  he  published  his 
Commentary  on  Horace's  Ars  Poetica  ;  this  publi- 
cation intrcKiuced  him  to  Bishop  Warburton,  on 
whose  recommendation  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, appointed  Hurd,  Whitehall  preacher,  in  175a 
Among  other  results  of  the  sincere  friendship  which 
long  existed  between  Warburton  and  Hurd  was  the 
promotion  of  the  latter  by  his  friend  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Gloucester  in  1767.  The  next  year  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
appointed  to  open  the  lecture  founded  by  Warbur- 
ton for  the  illustration  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures ; 
his  twelve  discourses  he  published  in  1772,  under 
the  title  of  *An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
Propha:ia  concerning  the  Christian  Churchy  and  in 
particular  concerning  the  church  of  Papal  Ronu? 
This  was  the  first  of  the  Warburtonian  Lectures. 
Notwithstanding  the  polemical  cast  of  some  of 
these  sermons,  the  clear  exposition  of  the  general 
principles  of  prophecy  and  of  the  claims  which 
this  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  has  on  the 
serious  and  unprejudiced  attention  of  thoughtful 
readers,  conveyed  in  perspicuous  and  even  elegant 
language,  has  secured  a  laige  amount  of  popu- 
larity for  the  work  even  up  to  recent  times.  The 
last  edition  of  these  discourses  was  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Ed.  Bickersteth,  who  in  his  'prefatoir 
remarks'  mentions  many  reasons  *  which  make  this 
work  both  seasonable  and  profitable  in  the  present 
day.'  Hurd,  who  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1775,  and  six  years  after- 
wards was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester, 
on  the  death  0/  Archbishop  Comwallis  in  1783, 
was  pressed  by  the  king  to  accept  the  primacy; 
but  'he  humbly  begged  leave  to  decline,  as  a 
charge  not  suited  to  his  temper  and  talents,  and 
much  too  heavy  for  him  to  sustain.'  He  died  in 
the  ^ear  1808,  in  the  eighth-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Besides  the  productions  of*^  his  pen  which  we  have 
already  mentioned^  Bishop  Hurd  wrote  various 


works  on  the  infidelity  of  the  age,  indudirig  '  Re- 
marks on  Hume's  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Religion,'  in  1759 ;  and  some  volumes  of  sermons. 
He  also  edited  Cowley's  select  works  in  1760  ; 
Warburton's  works  in  seven  quarto  vols,  in  1788, 
with  the  life  of  his  right  reverend  friend  and  patron 
in  1794;  and  Addison's  works,  with  notes,  in  six 
vols.  8vo.  Warburton  commended  Hurd  as  *  one 
of  the  best  scholars  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  parts 
and  genius  equal  to  his  learning,  and  a  moral  cha- 
racter that  adorned  both.'  Hallam,  Lit,  History  of 
Eurofe  [ed.  4],  vol.  iii.,  p.  475,  note,  with  greater 
discnmination  praises  Hurd  as  *  having  perhaps  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  who  in  this  country  aimed 
at  philosc^hic  criticism ;  as  having  had  great  in- 
genuity, a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  great  facility 
m  applying  it;  but  [he  adds]  he  did  not  feel  very 
deeply  »  .  .  assumed  a  dogmatic  arrogance, 
which  as  it  always  offends  the  raider  for  the  most 
part  also  stands  in  the  way  of  the  author's  own 
search  for  truth.'  Hurd's  works  were  collected, 
and,  three  years  after  his  death,  published  in  eight 
volumes,  8va — P.  H. 

HURDIS,  James,  D.D.,  was  more  a  poet,  per- 
haps, than  a  divine.  He  was  bom  at  Bishopstone, 
Sussex,  1763,  and  entered  a  commoner  of  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  178a  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  1782,  and  presented 
to  the  Hvinfi^  of  Bishopstone  in  1791.  In  1793  he 
was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  died  1 801.  His  works 
of  Biblicad  interest  are  the  following  : — Select  Criti- 
cal Remarks  upon  the  English  Version  of  the  First 
Ten  Chapters  of  Genesis^  Lond.  1793,  8vo.  These 
remarks  are  on  the  whole  judicious,  and  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage ;  also  A  short  Critical 
Disquisition  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
U*^*^^T\.  found  in  Genesis  i.  21  ^  Lond.  1790,  8vo. 

The  author  contends  that  the  above  word,  where- 
ever  it  occurs,  signifies  crocodile.  His  remarks  on 
the  various  passages  in  which  it  is  found  are,  to  say 
the  least,  very  ingenious.  Dr.  Hurdis  is  the  author 
also  of  a  work  entitled  Tkvelve  Dissertatiotts  on  the 
Nature  and  Occasion  of  Psalm  and  Prophecy^  1800, 
8vo.  He  also  wrote  and  published  several  small 
volumes  of  poetry,  of  which,  however,  no  further 
mention  can  be  made  here. — W.  J.  C 

HUSHAH.      [HUSHATHITE.] 

HUSHAI  OB^n ;  SepL  Xowrf ;  Vulg.  Chusai) 

appears  as  a  prominent  actor  in  the  history  of 
Absalom's  rebellion.  When  David  fled  from  his 
capital  Hushai  joined  his  mournful  train  at  the  top 
of  Mount  Olivet,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
means  of  first  raising  the  forlorn  monarch  from  the 
dejection  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  tidings 
of  the  desertion  of  his  ablest  counsellor  Ahithophel 
(2  Sam.  XV.  33).  At  his  royal  master's  suggestion 
Hushai  returned  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  his  cause  as  occasion  might  offer  (w.  33-37). 
One  of  the  prince's  first  acts  was  to  convene  a 
meeting,  which  Dr.  Kitto  mentions  as  '  the  first 
cabinet  council  to  which  history  admits  us'  {Bible 
Illuslr,  iii.  420) :  Hushai  was  invited  to  attend 
rather  as  an  amicus  curia  than  as  a  recognised 
member.  After  Ahithophel  had  tendered  his  sage 
but  fiendish  counsel,  Hushai,  called  on  by  Absalom 
himself  to  offer  his  opinion,  availed  himself  of  his 
opportunity  with  an  adroitness  which  reminds  us  of 
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tbe  artfolness  of  a  Ulysses  or  a  Themistodes.  In 
winged  words  of  florid  doquence  he  portrayed  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  king,  amd,  true  to  his  object  of 
defeating  Ahithophel*s  fatal  counsel,  he  uiged  the 
prince  to  delay  his  pursuit  of  the  '  chafed'  monarch 
until  he  had  eflfected  an  ampler  preparation  (xvil 
7-13).  The  earnestness  of  his  manner  recommended 
his  specious  advice  to  Absalom  as  preferaUe  to  that 
of  the  rival  counsellor  (xviL  14).  The  immediate 
result  was  the  suicide  (the  first  on  record.  Kitto, 
/.  c)  of  the  vexed  and  disappointed  Ahitnophel, 
and  the  ultimate  consequence  was  the  crushing  out 
of  the  formidable  rebellion.  Much  curious  and 
vain  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Hushai  in  his  service  of  David ;  all  tfaiongh  he 
seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  suggestions  of 
his  royal  master  (xv.  34) ;  so  that  whatever  censure 
is  passed  on  him  belongs  eqnally  to  the  king. 
Peter  Martyr  combines  them  both  in  his  extra- 
ordinary conclusion  {in  hc,)^  '  Si  ex  instinctu  Dei 
hoc  fecerunt  non  peccdrunt ;  si  humano  impulsu, 
pecc&nmt,  et  non  sunt  excusandl'  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  justify  every  act  in  the  conduct  of 
the  best  of  men,  when  we  read  the  simple  and  un- 
adorned narrative  of  it  in  Holy  Scripture.  In  all 
the  excitement  of  that  sad  history  of  filial  impiety, 
human  counsel  and  human  passion  it  was  whidi 
ordered  the  means  for  accomplishing  what  was 
an  undoubtedly  Divine  appointment  (see  2  Sam. 
xvii.  14).  In  lustifying  tne  ways  of  Cvod  to  men, 
and  admiring  the  issues  of  His  will,  we  are  in  no 
case  obliged  to  approve  actions  which  have  nothing 
but  their  success  to  commend  them.  Whatever 
was  Hushai*s  general  character  (and  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  it  to  be  other  than  good,  and 
worthy  of  David*s  highest  friendship)  in  the  cabinet 
councQ  of  the  rebellious  prince,  he  seems  to  have 
been  at  least  a  match  for  the  astutest  diplomacy, 
and  by  the  boldness  of  his  prevarication  to  have 
been  the  means  of  'disappointing  the  devices  of 
the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  could  not  perform 
their  enterprise*  (Job  v.  la).  Hushai  is  called 
the  ^JrinuT  and  *  companion*  of  David  (2  Sam.  zv. 
37 ;  I  Chron.  xxvii.  33) ;  but  Holy  Scripture  does 
not  assign  him  these  honoumble  titles  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  service  to  his  master  during  the 
rebellion ;  he  was  well  known  for  these  valuable 
characteristics  long  before  Absalom  put  them  to  so 
severe  a  test  (see  2  Sam.  xvL  16,  17,  compared 
with  XV.  37).  It  saw,  no  doubt,  the  greater 
earnestness  and  devotion  of  his  character,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cold  and  calculating  Gilonite  (comp. 
the  epithets  applied  to  the  two  men,  in  i  Chron. 


xxvii.  33  ;  where  the  1|7D7  f^N  the  mere  genitive 
of  possession,  seems  to  indicate  a  iooser  relation  to 
the  king  than  the  !|^n  {Hi  which,  being  a  phnse 

of  the  *  construct  stated  probably  expresses  the 
closest  connection  that  the  words  will  besr;  see 
also  Gesen.  Gram,  [by  Rodiger]^  p.  208)  which 
induced  Absalom  to  pay  greater  deference  to  Hushai, 
as  if  he  felt  that  in  kimrat  had  a  more  trustworthy 
man  to  lean  on. 

But  besides  his  advice  at  the  council,  Hushai 
promoted  David*s  cause  by  keeping  up  a  communi- 
cation with  him  afterwards,  and  especially  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  hedespatchedmessengersto 
urge  the  king  to  flee  for  his  life  (2  Sam.  xvil  1 5-22). 
Hushai  is  dOled  ^theArchiie'  in  five  of  the  fourteen 
passages  where  his  name  occurs.     This  geniiie 


designation  is  very  probably  the  same  as  is  men- 
timied  in  Josh.  zvi.  2,  in  the  description  of  the 
southern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  where  the 

^annn  ^  (A.  v.  ^tks  borders  rf  ArdU^  more 

properiy '  the  borders  of  the  Archite*)  lay  near  Bethel 
or  Luz  towards  Ataroth,*  about  midway  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  city  which 
orinnated  this  gentile  designation  was  no  doubt 
called  JErech  (!pM)»  of  the  same  form  with  the 

Babylonian  city  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  10^  with 
which  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  confounded.  The 
gentile  of  this  Eastern  city  b  '  Archeviia^  ^^K* 

mentioned  in  Ezra  iv.  9. 

In  the  next  generation  and  next  reign  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  being  *  the  lung's  friend'  was 
enjoyed  by  a  son  of  Nathan  the  prophet  (i  Kings 
iv.  5) ;  contemporary  with  him  was  Baanah,  the 
•on  of  Hushai,  who  served  Solomon  as  one  of  his 
tweh«  officers  or  prefects  appointed  to  levy  the 
royal  revennes.  Tnere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  functionary  was  the  son  of  onr  Hushai ;  the 
absence  of  the  desi^pation  *  Archite'  is  immaterial, 
for  it  does  not  invariably  accompany  Hushai's  name 
in  the  passages  of  his  history ;  it  is  for  instance 
absent  in  2  iSun.  xv.  37,  though  found  in  ver.  32 ; 
in  the  next  chap,  it  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the 
four  occurrences  of  Hushai's  name ;  while  in  xvil 
chap,  the  name  occurs  six  times,  but  the  gentile 
epitnet  only  twice. — P.  H. 

HUSHATHITE,  The,  is  an  epithet  applied  to 
SiBBECHAi,  one  of  David's  'mighty  men,'  in  2 
Sam.  xxl  18 ;  I  Chron.  xL  29 ;  xx.  4,  and  xxvii 
1 1  ;  and  to  Mebunnai,  in  2  Sam.  xxiil  27.  As  this 
latter  name  is  found  among  David*s  heroes  also,  it 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  nothing  more  than 
another  form  for  Sibbechai~probi3)Iy  by  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  jsee  Thenius  and  Houbigaot, 
in  loc.^  the  latter  ot  whom  juxtaposes  ^J3D  and 
^33D,  as  if  to  exhibit  their  similari^  and  liability  to 
be  confounded  by  copyists.  Whether  *  yheHusha- 
thite*  i^TWtVI\%  or morecorrectly ^ni^nil  with  dagesh, 

as  in  the  last  two  places  in  Chronicles)  is  tLfatronf" 
miCf  indicating  Hot  family  of  Sibbechai,  or  a  gen- 
tile noun  referring  to  his  natioe  city^  is  uncertain. 
No  doubt  either  way  the  reference  is  to  the  name 
HusHAH  (ncNn)»  menti<med  in  i  Chron.  iv.  4-— 

*  The  Sept  renders  '  the  borders  of  Archi'  by 
rd  5pia  roG '  A/)x«arcvM&^,  which  of  course  is  nothing 
less  than  the  coalition  of  *  Archi*  and  *AtarotA^ 
next  mentioned.  The  Vulg.  is  very  like  it  in  its 
'  Terminum  Archi,  AtarotL*  It  is  curious  that 
the  LXX.  has,  in  2  Sam.  xv.  37,  and  xvl  16,  made 
another  coalition  between  two  adjoining  words,  by 
rendering  Jjrj  ^T}W}  V  the  Archite,  friend')  by  the 

single  compound  epithet 'A^iervipof,  *  chief  friend. 
Is.  vossius,  de  Sept.  IntL  p.  58,  defends  this,  on 
the  ground  that  the  LXX.  rendeis  the  same  phrase 
in  I  Chron.  xxvii.  33  by  the  equivalent  wpQrot 
^ot,  'prime  friend  p  while  Josephus  similariy 
calls  Hushai  *Apxi/^ot  [Hudson  conjectures  ^hfx- 
aibf  0Uot],  Anti^.  vil  9.  6.  Fuller,  however,  in 
Afiscell.  sScr.  ii  10,  supposes  that  two  words  have 
grown,  in  fact,  into  one,  and  b  for  separating  them 
into  6  'Apxl  [it  should  rather  be  b  'ApaxK  as  the 
LXX.  has  it  in  2  Sam.  xvil  K,  and  other  places], 
irmpot  Aafiid,  like  the  original  and  our  A*  V* 
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among  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah — thus 
*£aer,  &UKr  of  Hushah.'  The  first  impression 
that  Hushah  must  needs  be  a  man^s  name  is  soon 
corrected  by  two  phrases  of  the  same  verM — '  Fa- 
ther of  Gtior^^  'Father  kA BeUUeJum^^  where  the 
two  names  in  italics  designate  cities.  Hushah, 
therefore,  may  reasonably  &  taken  for  a  dty  also  ; 
a  conclusion  which  is  omte  confirmed  by  i  Chron. 
xxril  II,  where  the  fiillest  information  we  have  is 
given  respecting  Sibbechai  in  these  words  03p 

'IT10  ^HBTin,  which  are  well  rendered  in  the  Vul- 
gate, S^Kukai  HushathiUs  di  stirfe  2^rahi  (A.  V. 
*S.theHushathite,oftheZarhites^).  Thesecondof 
these  epithets  undoubtedly  marks  the  max^sfamily 
as  belonging  to  the  Zarhite  clan  of  Tud^  (Num. 
acxvl  20,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Simeonite 
clan  of  the  same  name,  in  verse  13),  leaving  ^ffuska" 
ihite*  to  indicate  his  hirih-place^  or  else  residence — 
somewhere  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
The  Vulgate  gives  the  name  of  die  city  as  *Hmatif 
and  in  two  of  the  five  passages  in  whidi  our  epi- 
thet Hushathite  occurs,  renders  it  ^  de  HusaiV 
(see  Dutripon*s  note,  Concord,  p.  626),  the  other 
three  passages  having  *  ffusathiUs,^  The  LXX. 
version,  in  the  only  passage  of  Samuel  where  the 
word  occurs  [for  2  Sam.  xxiil  27  does  not  men- 
tion *  Mebunnai  the  Hushathite'],  renders  it  by  6 '  A^- 
Tarfd^li  in  all  the  passages  in  Chronicles  it  has 
6  OOavtS^i,  for  although  in  the  second  passage  the 
Vatican  text  reads  Zciwa^I  (which  is  uninteUigible 
[unless  the  2  represent  the  aspirate]),  the  Cod. 
Alex,  conforms  to  the  other  reading  6  OCaa^l, 
which  is  our  very  word  Hushathite  shorn  of  its 
aspirate. — P.  H. 

HUSHIM  (D^e^n ;  Sept'A(r6^; ' A^c6/i),  a  name 

which  occurs  first  in  the  catalogue  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Jacob,  and  is  used  to  designate  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  (Gen.  xlvL  23).  The  form  of  the  word 
being  plural,  it  is  understood  to  mean,  as  obvi- 
ously intended,  not  an  individual  member  of  the 
family  or  tribe,  but  the  tribe  itselC  In  the  corre- 
s|X>nding  catalogue  in  Nuul  xxvi  26  the  name  is 
SAuAam,  We  meet  with  the  same  name  in  the 
genealogy  of  Benjamin ;  first,  as  above,  in  the  plural 
form,  used  to  designate  the  sons  of  Aher  (i  Chron. 
▼ii.  12) ;  second,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  two 
wives  of  Shaharim  (i  Chron.  viil  8).  The  name 
of  the  other  was  Baara.  Hushim  was  the  mother 
of  his  two  sons  Abitub  and  Elpaul. — W.  J.  C. 

HUSKS.    [Ceratia.] 

HUTCHESON,  George.  Very  few  facts  can 
be  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  personal  history  of 
this  able  expositor.  He  was  mmister  of  Colmonell, 
from  which  he  was  translated  to  Edinburgh.  In 
early  life  he  held  Arminian  views,  which  he  after- 
wards saw  reason  to  abandon.  In  1650  he  was 
one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  sent  to  treat  with 
Charies  IL  at  Breda.  He  was  ejected  from  his 
charge  in  Edinburgh  for  nonconformttv,  and,  al- 
though he  was  noted  for  his  steady  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  Episcopal  liturgy,  he  availed  himself  of 
one  of  the  indulgences,  and  accepted  a  charge  in 
Irvine  in  1669.  He  married  the  widow  of  the 
celebrated  Andrew  Gray— sister  of  Baillie  of  Jervis- 
wood.  His  death  took  place  from  apoplexy  in 
1678.  He  is  described  in  Wodrow's  Analecta  as 
*  a  great  and  a  good  man  above  many,'  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Principal  Violant,  was 


'  of  a  sweet,  amiable,  loving,  and  oompassbnate 
disposition.' 

The  works  which  he  has  left  behind  him  are  all 
of  an  expository  character — A  Mef  exposition  of  the 
twetve  sfnall prophets^  Lond.  1655  ;  An  Exposition 
of  the  Gospil  of  yiesus  Christ  according  to  J^hn, 
1657 ;  An  exposition  upon  Job,  being  the  sum  of 
thrte  hundred  and  sixteen  lectures,  1669;  and/vff^- 
five  sermons  upon  the  130M  PsaJm,  1691.  A 
treatise  on  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  never  pub- 
lished. 

Hutcheson  was  one  of  the  divines  who  laboured 
in  concert  to  produce  expositions  extending  over 
the  whole  of  Scripture.  Considering  his  associates 
in  the  work,  Dickson,  Ferguson,  Nisbet,  and 
others,  it  is  no  small  praise  if  we  rank  him  at  the 
head  of  them.  Perhaps  the  circumstance  that  he 
so  far  conformed  as  to  accept  an  indulgence,  though 
he  still  held  to  the  intnnsic  jurisdiction  of  the 
churdi  so  firmly  as  to  have  been  summoned  before 
the  council  for  his  conduct,  may  have  diminished 
his  popularity  as  an  author.  At  all  events,  his 
works,  with  me  exception  of  his  Commentary  on 
John  recently  published  by  Ward,  have  not  been 
reprinted,  though  some  of  them  in  the  author^s 
lifetime  ran  through  three  editions.  His  method  is 
much  the  same  in  all  his  works.  He  has  what  he 
terms  *a  resolution  of  the  context,'  followed  by 
'  an  explication  of  particular  sentences,'  after  which, 
when  needed,  there  is  a  general  view  of  the  doc- 
trine or  principle  urged  in  the  passage,  on  which 
he  comments.  His  thinking  is  invariably  clear 
and  definite,  with  a  gracefulness  of  ejmression  at 
times  quite  remarkable  for  that  age.  There  is  no 
great  rervenc^  in  his  composition,  at  least  in  his 
strictly  expository  works,  probably  from  his  habits 
of  strict  adherence  to  the  task  of  exposition.  Ed- 
mund Calamy  speaks  strongly  in  commendation 
of  his  labours,  and  yet  not  more  strongly  than  his 
merits  as  an  expositor  warrant,  when,  in  a  preface 
to  one  of  Hutdieson's  works,  that  eminent  divine 
remarks,  '  His  observations  are  so  excellent  and 
suitable,  and  sometimes  so  unexpected  and  yet  so 
natural,  that  I  verily  believe  they  will  be  very 
acceptable  not  only  to  private  Christians,  but  also 
and  especially  to  ministers.*  With  equal  justice 
Calamy  gives  him  credit  for  a  quality  which  few 
authors  of  that  dav  possessed ;  his  book,  while  it 
'  breathes  out  much  of  God  and  godliness,'  at  the 
same  time  *  comprehends  much  in  tittleJ* — W.  H.  G. 

HUTCHINSON,  John,  author  of  •  A  Mysti- 
cal and  Cabalistic  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,'  was  bom  at  Spennithome,  Yorkshire, 
in  1074,  and  died  Aug.  2£^  I737>  He  received  a 
good  education,  and  became,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, steward  to  Mr.  Bathurst,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  Fond  of  the  study  of 
mineralogy  and  botany,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to 
the  cultivation  of  these  branches  of  learning.  A 
valuable  collection  of  fossils  made  bv  him,  was  be- 
queathed to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  originator  of  the  pecmiar  system 
of  Biblical  interpretation  usually  denominated, 
from  its  author,  /futchinsonianism,  which  he  ex- 
pounded at  lai^ge  in  a  series  of  philosophico-theolo- 
gical  works,  published  from  time  to  time.  He 
mamtained  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  formed 
by  God,  and  is,  therefore,  perfect ;  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  'not  writ  ad  captum  humanum,  but 
philosophically,    beyond  imitation ;'   that  Moses 
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was  mspiied  to  reveal  a  complete  system  of  phi- 
losophy  as  well  as  theology,  beyond  which  the 
human  mind  can  never  get ;  that  Newton's  princi* 
pies  are  antiscriptural  and  false,  and  Newton  him- 
self no  philosopner ;  that  each  Hebrew  word  em- 
bodies a  great  theological  or  philosophical  truth, 
but  tiiat  the  points  are  a  '  corrupt  invention  of  the 
Rabbis,'  and  the  Arabic  language  'a  forgery;' 
that  the  whole  of  Christianity  is  contained  in  the 

0.  T.,  so  that  the  Jews  understood  it  as  well  as 
we  ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  essential 
to  a  right  understandmg  of  the  N.  T.,  because  the 
latter  is  written  in  the  language  of  the  Gentiles. 
These  and  kindred  principles  parade  all  his  writ- 
ings. 

His  works  were  published  in  twelve  vols.  8vo, 
in  1749,  the  principal  of  which  are  : — Mosef  Prin- 
cipia,  part  i. ;  An  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History 
of  the  Bible— Mose^  PrinHpia,  part  il  The  Prin- 
cifia  embodies  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
'  mspired'  philosophy  in  opposition  to  those  of  Sir 

1.  Newton.  Mosei  Sine FrincipiOy  or  'the  mean- 
ing of  the  names  and  titles  of  God,'  with  an  intro- 
duction to  shew  '  the  nature  of  the  fall,  of  Paradise, 
and  of  the  body  and  souL'  A  New  Account  of  the 
Confusion  of  Tongues,  etc.,  with  the  names  and 
attributes  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Gentiles,  treating  of 
the  '  origin  of  idolatry'  and  the  '  loss  of  philosophy 
in  the  Gentile  world.'  Glory  or  Gravity,  etc.,  in 
which  the  hieroglyphical  import  of  the  Cherubim 
is  exhibited,  'flu  Covenant  in  the  Cherubim,  etc., 
setting  forth  the  various  ways,  by  Cherubim,  Urim, 
etc.,  in  which  'it  pleased  God  to  reveal  himself 
and  the  Covenant  of  grace.*  TTieRdigion  of  Satan, 
or  Antichrist  delineated;  the  Use  of  Reason  re- 
covered in  the  data  of  Christianity  (parts  i.  and  ii.), 
'  which  are  shewn  to  be  the  only  subjects  reason 
can  exercise  itself  upon.' 

Hutchinson  had  many  followers,  although  he 
formed  no  sect  His  style  is  loose,  rambling,  and 
obscure  ;  his  dogmatism  unbounded  ;  and  his  lan- 
guage towards  opponents  often  rude  and  offensive. 
He  was  learned,  but  not  ^  truly  learned.'  His 
works  are  worth  examining,  although  the  task  of 
reading  them  is  difficult.  There  is  an  autobio- 
graphic sketch  of  him  in  the  5th  voL  of  his  col- 
lected works. — L  J. 

HUTTER,  Elias,  the  editor  of  several  Poly- 

flott  Bibles,  was  bom  in  1554,  and  died  in  1605. 
le  was  a  zealous  student  and  teacher  of  Hebrew 
and  the  cognate  languages,  the  former  of  which  he 
taught  to  Prince  August  of  Saxony.  Having  formed 
the  scheme  of  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  on  a 
peculiar  plan,  accompanied  with  a  series  of  transla- 
tions in  different  tongues,  lie  procured  a  printing 
press  for  the  purpose,  and  devoted  himself  to  this 
object  In  1596  he  brought  out  at  Hamburc^h  his 
Opus  quadripartitum  Script,  Sac,,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  appears  with  three  ver- 
sions. In  1599  he  issued  at  Niimberg  the  N.  T. 
in  twelve  (Ufferent  languages — Syriac,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Bohemian^  Italian,  Span- 
ish, French,  English,  Danish,  and  Polish;  and  in 
1602  appeared  his  Nov.  Test  Harmonicum  Ebr,, 
Gr,,  LaL  et  Germ,  These  works  are  now  more 
curious  than  useful.  Hutter  aimed  at  more  than 
he  could  accomplish,  and  ruined  himself  in  the 
attempt.  His  idea,  however,  was  noble,  and  he  is 
entitled  at  least  to  Phaethon's  eulogy: — Quern  si 
non  tenuit  magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis. — W.  L.  A. 


HUZZAB  (Satn),  a  word  of  very  doubtful  inter- 
pretation, occurring  Nahum  ii.  7.  Commentatois 
are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  it  is  a  proper  name. 
The  Jews  appear  generally  to  have  understood  by 
it  the  queen  of  Nineveh,  who  was  living  at  the 
date  of  this  prophecy,  an  opinion  which  is  followed 
by  the  A.  V.  and  by  Ewald  :  otherwise  it  is  the 
Hophal  of  ^y^  ;  if  so  taken,  however,  it  will  per- 
haps be  desirable  to  alter  the  punctuation  in  order 
to  join  the  word  to  the  former  verse,  as  Dr.  Hen- 
derson has  done^  who  renders  thus,  *And  the 
palace  is  dissolved,  though  6rmly  established.' 
The  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  seem  to  have  trans- 
lated the  word :  one  has  ^  inrbaraffu,  and  the 
other  miles  captious.  The  Peshito  also  translates 
it     Mr.    Rawlinson  would  read  ^SPil,  and  very 

ingeniously  supposes  it  to  be  a  geographical  desig- 
nation of  Assyria,  as  the  country  between  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Zab  (Herod,  i.  570,  n.  7,  and 
Diet.  Bib.,  s.  V.)  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
if  in  that  case  it  would  be  spelt  with  y. — S.  !« 

HYACINTH.    [Leshem.] 

HYiENA.     [TsEBOA.] 

HYDASPES.  A  river  onlv  once  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  Judith  i.  6.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we 
may  identi^  it  with  the  river  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  by  Arrian,  Jnd.  4,  and  Strabo,  15.  697, 
which  flowed  westwards  into  the  Indus,  is  now 
called  Jelum,  and  is  one  of  the  five  streams  which 
give  the  name  of  Panjab  to  the  district,  Rawlin- 
son, Herod.  L  5^8.  Some  suppose  it  more  pro- 
bable that  the  Choaspes  or  Euloeus  is  meant,  wnich 
was  called  Hydaspes  by  the  Romans  (Voss  ad 
Justin,  ii.  14). — S.  L. 

H  YMENiEUS  (TiUpoun),  a  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity  at  Ephesus,  who,  wi^  Alexander  (i  Tim. 
I  20)  and  Philetus  (2  Tim.  il  18),  had  departed 
from  the  truth  both  in  principle  and  practice,  and 
led  others  into  apostacy.  The  chief  doctrinal  error 
of  these  persons  consisted  in  maintaining  that  '  the 
resurrection  was  past  already.'  The  precise  mean- 
ing of  this  expression  is  by  no  means  clearly  ascer- 
tained :  the  most  general  and  perhaps  best  founded 
opinion  is,  that  they  understood  the  resurrection 
in  a  figurative  sense  of  the  great  change  produced 
by  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Some  have  suggested 
that  thev  attempted  to  support  their  views  by  the 
Apostle  s  language  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
{v€Kpodt — ffwci^tairolijoev — <rwifyy€ip€V,  etc,  ii.  I -5): 
but  this  is  very  improbable ;  for  U  such  miscon- 
ception of  his  language  had  arisen,  it  might  easily 
have  been  corrected ;  not  to  say  that  one  of  them 
appears  to  have  been  personally  inimical  to  St  Paul 
(2  Tim.  iv.  14),  and  would  scarcely  have  appealed 
to  him  as  an  authority.  Most  critics  suppose  that 
the  same  p>erson  is  referred  to  in  both  the  epistles  to 
Timothy  by  the  name  of  Hymenseus.  Dr.  Mosheim, 
however,  contends  that  there  were  two.  He  seems 
to  lay  great  stress  on  the  Apostle's  declaration  in 
I  Tim.  i.  20,  *  whom  /  have  delivered  unto  Satan 
that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme.'  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  the 
infliction  was  evidently  designed  for  the  benefit  and 
restoration  of  the  parties  (comp.  I  Cor.  v.  5),  and 
was  therefore  far  from  indicating  their  hopeless  and 
abandoned  wickedness.  Nor  do  the  terms  em- 
ploved  in  the  second  Epistle  import  a  less  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Christian  profession  than  those  in 
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the  first  If  in  the  one  the  individuals  alluded  to 
are  chaiged  with  having  '  discarded  a  good  con- 
science' and  '  made  shipwreck  of  faith,'  in  the  other 
they  are  described  as  indulging  *  in  vain  and  pro- 
fane  babblings,  which  would  increase  to  more  un- 
godliness,' as  'having  erred  concerning  the  truth,' 
and  *  overthrowing  the  £Buth'  of  others.  These  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  '  two  distinct  characters  hav- 
ing nothing  in  common  but  the  name'  (Mosheim's 
Commentaries^  i.  304-306).  For  other  interpreta- 
tions of  2  Tim.  VL  iS,  see  Gill's  Commentary^  in 
loc.,  and  Walchii  Miscellanea  Sacra^  l  4;  de 
/fymenao  PAileto,  AmsteL  1774  [Anathema]. — 
J.  E.R. 

HYMN  C^fuw).  This  term  as  osed  by  the 
Greeks  primarily  signified  simply  a  song  (comp. 
Hom.  Oil.  viiL  429 ;  Hes.  Op.  et  D,  659 ;  Pindar 
OL  i.  170;  XL  74;  Isthm,  iv.  74;  Pytk,  x.  82; 
Aesch.  Eum,  331 ;  Soph.  Antig.  809 ;  Plat  Rep. 
v.  p.  459,  El,  etc.) ;  we  find  instances  even  in  which 
the  cognate  verb  u/tmy  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  (0ai^ 
Xwf  iKKaftpdpereu,  Eustath.  p.  634,  comp.  Soph. 
£/ect.  382 ;  Oed.  Tyr,  1275 ;  Eurip.  Med,  425) ; 
but  usage  ultimately  appropriated  the  term  to 
songs  in  praise  of  the  gods.  We  know  that 
among  the  Greeks,  as  among  most  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  chanting  of  songs  in  praise  of 
their  gods  was  an  approv^  part  of  their  worship 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi  p.  633,  ed.  Sylburg. ;  Por- 
phyr.  de  Abstin,  iv.  sec.  o ;  Phumutus  de  Nat.  Deor. 
c.  14;  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dies  iv.  c  17,  s.  f. ; 
Spanheim  in  not.  ad  Callimiuhum^  p.  2;  comp. 
Meiners,  Ceschichte  oiler  Religionen^  c.  13) ;  and 
even  at  their  festive  entertainments  such  songs  were 
sometimes  sung  (Athen.  Deipnos.  xiv.,  xv.  14; 
Polyb.  Hist  iv.  20,  ed.  Emesti).  Besides  those 
hymns  to  different  deities  which  have  come  down 
to  us  as  the  composition  of  Callimachus,  Orpheus, 
Homer,  Linus,  Cleanthes,  Sappho,  and  others,  we 
may  with  confidence  refer  to  the  choral  odes  of  the 
tragedians  as  affording  specimens  of  these  sacred 
songs,  such  of  them  at  least  as  were  of  a  lyric 
character  (Snedorf,  De  Hymnis  Vet  Grac.  p.  19). 
Such  songs  were  properly  called  hymns.  Hence 
Arrian  says  distinctly  {De  Exped.  Alex.  iv.  1 1,  2), 
iycm^  fvh  is  rods  ^€ods  xoioOirat,  iwcupot  Si  is  dr- 
BpioTovs.  So  also  Phavorinus  ;  tfipoSf  ii  Tp6s  ^cdr 
i^Blj.  Augustine  (in  Ps.  IxxiL )  thus  fully  states  the 
meaning  of  the  term :  *  Hymni  laudes  sunt  Dei  cum 
cantico.  Hymni  cantus  sunt,  continenter  laudes 
Dei.  Si  sit  laus,  et  non  sit  Dei  non  est  hymnus. 
Si  sit  laus  et  Dei  laus,  et  non  cantatur,  non  est 
hymnus.  Oportet  ergo  ut  si  sit  hymnus,  habeat 
haec  tria  et  laudem  et  Deitt  canticum^ 

In  the  LXX.  tlie  word  0/AM>f  and  its  cognates  are 
used  as  representing  several  Hebrew  words ;  but 
in  almost  every  case  the  reference  is  to  songs  of 
praise  or  thanksgiving  to  God.  In  the  N.  T.  this 
is  the  invariable  usage  of  the  terms. 

Our  Lord  and  his  disciples  after  the  institution 
of  the  Supper  *  Sang  an  hymn'  (i/«^ai^e$)  before 
they  went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Matt.  xxvi. 
30;  Mark  xiv.  26).  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  what  was  sung  on  this  occasion  was  the 
latter  part  of  the  Hallel,  Ps.  cxv.  -cxviii.  [Hallel]. 
When  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned  at  Philippi 
'at  midnight  they  prayed  and  sang  praises  unto 
God'  (0/AMw  rhv  a-cii',  Acts  xvi  25).  Whether 
what  they  sang  were  some  of  the  ancient  psalms  or 
spontaneous  utterances  of  adoration  and  worship, 


we  have  no  means  of  determining.  In  writing  to 
the  Ephesians  (v.  19),  and  again  to  the  Colossians 
(iii.  10),  the  apostle  enjoins  the  use  of  hymns  in  the 
social  worship  of  Christians,  classing  them  with 
psalms  and  spiritual  songs  (^oX/ioct  koX  0/ityots  koX 
<f6<us  xyev/MrMGus).  In  what  relation  these  stood 
to  each  other  is  a  question  which  has  occasioned 
considerable  differences  of  opinion.  According  to 
some,  the  distinction  between  them  was  one  of 
subject;  according  to  others  it  was  merely  one  of 
fonUy  having  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  sung ;  whilst  others  contend  that  the  source 
whence  they  were  derived,  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  composition,  determined  the  difference 
between  them.  Under  these  leading  opinions, 
endless  differences  of  minor  opinion  have  been  ad- 
vocated. Of  those  who  adopt  the  first  opinion  is 
St.  Jerome,  who  thinks  that  the  hymn  was  devoted 
to  the  celebration  of  the  divme  majesty  and  good- 
ness, that  the  psalm  was  occupied  with  themes  of 
an  ethical  nature,  and  that  the  spiritual  ode  was 
occupied  with  things  above,  and  the  subtle  discus- 
sion of  the  concert  of  the  world,  and  the  order  and 
concord  of  creation  {Comment  in  Eph.  v.  19). 
Others,  again,  who  hold  the  same  general  view, 
state  the  difference  thus : — ^The  psalm  belongs  to 
ethics ;  the  hymn,  as  setting  forth  the  praises  of 
God  for  redemption,  to  theology ;  and  the  ode,  as 
celebrating  the  works  of  God  in  creation  and  provi- 
dence, to  natural  science  (Thomasius,  in  Pra-fa- 
tioni6us,p.  525).  All  this,  however,  is  purely  arbi- 
trary. The  second  opinion  was  held  by  Augus- 
tine, Basil,  Hilary,  and  others  of  the  Christian 
Fathers,  and  has  been  adopted  by  several  in  more 
recent  times.  By  some  who  take  this  view,  the 
distinction  is  supposed  to  lie  in  this,  that  the  ^aX^ 
were  compositions  which  were  chanted  to  the 
accompaniment  of  an  instrument,  the  ^aXri}/)ioy, 
the  CfiMoi  songs  of  adoration  uttered  by  the  voice 
alone,  and  the  ^5ac,  short  chants  uttered  also  only 
by  the  voice  (Aug.  Enarrat.  in  Ps.  iii.  ;  Bas.  Mag. 
in  Ps.  xxix, ;  Greg.  Nyss,  Tr.  ii.  in  Psalmos,  ch. 
iii.,  etc)  ;  while  others  think  that  the  distinction  is 
to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  Hebrew  ter- 
minology Dn^K',  Dnioete,  D^f>nn,  which  is  in 
fact  determining  nothing,  as  the  distinction  between 
these  is  itself  entirely  imcertain.  The  third  opinion 
is  that  of  Beza  {Nov.  Test^  in  loc),  and  Grotius 
{Comment  ad  Matt.  xxvi.  y^  et  h.  I.)  \  they  think 
that  by  Psalms  are  designated  the  sacred  songs 
bearing  that  name  collectively  in  the  O.  T.  cancn ; 
by  hymns  such  extemporary  songs  of  praise  as  we 
have  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  Hannah,  Zachariah, 
and  Mary,  and  such  as  the  apostle  and  his  com- 
panion sang  in  the  prison  at  Piiilippi ;  and  by  odes 
premeditated  compositions  of  a  more  elaborate 
nature  and  stricter  form  than  hymns.  To  this  in 
the  general  most  subsequent  inquirers  have  given 
their  consent ;  only,  some  think  that  the  term 
'  psalms'  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  composi- 
tions bearing  that  name  in  the  O.  T.,  but  should 
be  extended  to  all  of  a  similar  character  which 
might  be  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Church  in 
later  times ;  and  that  by  '  spiritual  odes'  are  to  be 
understood  specifically  all  sacred  songs,  of  whatever 
kind,  composed  by  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (S-eoirycuffToO.  The  former  of  these  modifi- 
cations is  rendered  almost  imperative  by  i  Cor. 
xiv.  26  ;  and  the  latter  by  the  general  sense  of  the 
adjective  iryev/AonKAf  in  the  N.  T.      Not  a  few, 
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despaiiing  of  satisfactorily  discriminating  these 
three  kinds  of  sacred  song,  have  contended  that  the 
Apostle  merely  accumulates  terms  for  the  sake  of 
force,  and  that  no  distinction  between  them  is  to 
besought  (Clem.  Alex.,  Padag.  il  4,  p.  565  ;  Cleri- 
cns,  in  not,  apud  Hammondiiannott,^  in  loc.,  etc.) ; 
but  this  otiose  method  of  disposing  of  the  difficulty 
has  been  repudiated  by  most 

As  to  they^rm  in  wnich  these  early  hymns  of  the 
Church  were  composed,  we  have  no  means  of  even 
approaching  a  certain  conclusion.  Among  the 
Jewish  Christians  the  chantii^  of  the  Psalms  was 
familiar,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  compose 
hymns  that  could  be  sung  to  their  accustomed 
tunes  ;  but  with  the  Gentile  converts  it  would  be 
somewhat  different  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans poetry  had  fixed  metrical  forms,  to  which 
the  tunes  of  the  Hebrews  could  not  be  adapted. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  tiiat  the 
early  Gentile  Christians  followed  these  metrical 
forms  in  their  sacred  poetry.  The  earliest  speci- 
mens of  Christian  song  extant;  the  hymn  to  Christ, 
preserved  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria ;  the  evening 
hymn,  referred  to  by  Basil  as  in  his  time  very 
ancient,  handed  down  from  the  Fathers  [De  Spir, 
Sanc,^  c.  29) ;  and  the  morning  hymn,  which  has 
been  incoroorated  with  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  have  no  traces  of  a  metrical  character, 
but  are,  like  the  Biblical  hymns,  adapted  only  for 
being  chanted  in  recitative  with  a  few  and  simple 
cadences.*  Such  singing  would  no  doubt  be  new 
to  the  Gentile  converts,  but  it  would  be  speedily 
learned ;  and  as  they  probably  had  very  little  sacred 
music  of  their  own,  they  would  hail  with  delight 
this  accession  to  their  sources  of  enjoyment,  which 
served  at  the  same  time  as  a  vehide  of  the  devo- 
tional feelii^  which  had  been  kindled  within  them. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  in  i  Cor.  xiii  we  have 
an  apostolic  hymn,  and  in  Eph.  v.  14 ;  i  Tim.  iiL 
16 ;  James  i  17 ;  Rev.  i.  5,  6 ;  xv.  3,  etc.,  frag- 
ments of  hymns  sung  in  the  Apostolic  churches ; 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture,  though  not  without 
some  probability  (Deyling,  Hymni  a  Christiams 
decantandi^  Obss.  Sac.  iil  430 ;  Walch,  De  Hym- 
nis  Eccl.  Apostol.^  1737  ;  Hilliger,  DePsal,  Hymn, 
atque  Odar,  sac  discriminCj  Viteb.  1720  j  Gerbert, 
£>£  can/u  et  musica  a  prima  EccL  statu  uspte  ad 
prasens  tempus,  Bamb.  et  Frib.  1774,  2  tom.  4to  ; 
Bingham,  Antiquities^  Bk.  xiv.  ch.  2,  IVorks,  vol. 
iv.  p.  447,  ff.;  Rheinwald,  Chrisil.  Archctologie, 
p.  262.  For  collections  and  specimens  of  ancient 
njrmns,  see  Poeta  Graci  Christiani,  una  cum  H<h 
mericis  centonibus  ex  sanctor.  Patr,  opt,  colUcti  in 
tisum  Gymnas,  Soc,  Jesu,  Lutet  Paris.  1609  5 
Maggi,  Sacri  ffinni  che  si  leggono  in  tutto  anno 
fidla  santa  Chiesa^  Venet.  1567  ;  Hymni  Ecclcsia  e 
Breviario  Parisicnsi,  Oxon.  1838  ;  [Fiber]  Hymns 
translated  from  the  Parisian  Breviary,  Lond  1839; 
Danicfl,  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  3  vols.,  HaL  et 
Lips.  1841-55  ;  Burgess,  Select  Metrical  Hymns 
and  Homilies  of  Ephraem  Syrus^  Lond.  1853  ; 
Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry ^  Lond.  1849  ;  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning,  The  Greek  Christian  Poets,  Lond. 
1863).— W.  L.  A. 

HYPERBOLK    Any  one  who  carefully  exa- 

*  'Primitiva  ecclesia  ita  psallebat  ut  modico 
flexu^  vods  faceret  psallentem  resonare,  ita  ut  pro- 
nuntianti  vicinior  esset  quam  canenti.'  Isidor.  His- 
pal.,  De  Eccl,  Offic,  L  5. 


mines  the  Bible  must  be  surprised  at  the  veiy  few 
hyperbolic  expressions  which  it  contains,  consider- 
ing that  it  is  an  Oriental  book.  Some  of  these  few 
have  occasioned  so  much  difficulty  to  sincere  men, 
that  we  have  reason  to  bless  God  that  the  scene  of 
those  great  events  which  comprise  the  history  of 
man's  salvation  was  laid  in  Western,  and  not  in 
Eastern  Asia,  where  the  genius  of  hyperbole  reigns 
without  limit  or  control  In  Eastern  Asia  the  tone 
of  composition  is  pitched  so  high  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible  to  the  sober  intellect  of  Europe  ;  whik 
in  Western  Asia  a  medium  seems  to  nave  been 
struck  between  the  ultra-extravaganoe  of  the  fiir 
east,  and  the  frigid  exactness  of  the  far  west. 

But  even  regarded  as  a  book  of  Western  Asia, 
the  Bible  is,  as  compared  with  almost  any  other 
Western  Asiatic  book,  so  singularly  free  from  hyper- 
bolic expressions  as  might  well  excite  our  surprise, 
did  not  our  knowledge  of  its  divine  origin  permit 
us  to  suppose  that  even  the  style  and  mode  of  ex- 
pression of  the  writers  were  so  &r  controlled  as  to 
exclude  from  their  writings  what,  in  other  ages  and 
countries,  might  excite  pain  and  offence,  and  prove 
an  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  divine  truth.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  said  that  the  usage  of  hyperbole  is  of 
modem  growth.  We  find  it  in  the  oldest  eastern 
writings  which  now  exist ;  and  the  earlier  rabbini- 
cal wntings  attest  that,  in  times  approaching  near 
to  those  in  which  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  flourished, 
the  Jewish  imagination  had  run  riot  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  has  left  hyperboles  as  frequent  and  out- 
rageous as  any  whicn  Persia  or  India  can  produce. 

These  things  being  considered,  we  shall  certainly 
have  more  cause  to  admire  the  rarity  of  hjrpeibc^ic 
expressions  in  the  Bible  than  to  marvel  at  those 
which  do  occur. 

The  strongest  hyperbole  in  aU  Scripture  is  that 
with  which  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  oondudes  ^— 
'  There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jestts  did, 
the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I 
suppose  that  the  world  itself  cquld  not  contain  all 
the  books  that  should  be  written.'  This  has  so 
much  pained  many  commentators,  that  thev  have 
been  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  unauthorixed  addi- 
tion to  the  sacred  text,  and  to  reject  it  accordingly. 
Now  this  is  always  a  dangerous  process,  and  not  to 
be  adopted  but  on  such  overwhelming  authority  of 
collated  manuscripts  as  does  not  exist  m  the  present 
case.  How  much  more  natural  and  becoming  is 
it  to  r^ard  the  verse  simply  as  a  hyperbole,  so 
perfectly  conformable  to  Oriental  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  to  some  other  hyperboles  which  may 
be  found  interspersed  in  the  sacred  books,  that  the 
sole  wonder  really  is  that  this  one  should  be  rare 
enough  to  afford  ground  for  objection  and  remark. 

This  view  of  the  matter  might  be  illustrated  by 
many  examples,  in  which  we  find  sacred  and  pro- 
fane authors  using  hyperboles  of  the  like  kind  and 
signification.  In  Num.  xiiL  33,  the  spies  who  had 
returned  from  searching  the  land  of  Canaan,  say 
that  they  saw  '  giants  there,  of  such  a  prodigious 
size,  tliat  they  were  in  their  own  sight  as  grass- 
hoppers.' In  Deut  L  28,  cities  with  high  walls 
about  them  are  said  to  be  '  walled  up  to  heaven.' 
In  DaiL  iv.  7,  mention  is  made  of  a  tree  whereof 
'the  height  reached  unto  heaven,  and  the  sight 
thereof  unto  the  end  of  all  the  earth ; '  and  the  au- 
thor of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii.  15),  speaking  of  Solo- 
mon*s  wisdom,  says,  *Thy  soul  covered  the  whole 
earth,  and  thou  filledst  it  with  parables.'  As  the 
world  is  here  said  to  be  fiU^  with  Solomon's 
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panUes ;  so  in  John  xxi.  25,  by  one  degree  more 
of  hyperbole,  it  is  said  that  the  world  could  not 
GonUin  all  ^e  books  that  should  be  written  con- 
cerning Jesos's  mindes,  if  a  particular  account  of 
eveiy  one  of  them  were  given.  In  Josephus  (Ah' 
tiq,  xiv.  22)  God  is  mentioned  as  promising  to 
Jacob  that  he  would  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  him 
and  his  seed ;  and  then  it  is  added,  '  they  shall  fill 
the  whole  sea  and  land  which  the  sun  shines  upon.* 
Wetstein,  in  his  note  on  the  text  in  John,  and  Bas- 
nage,  in  his  Histaire  des  J^^ifi  (iii*  1-9 ;  v.  7),  have 
cited  from  the  ancient  rabbiniail  writers  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following : — '  If  all  the  seas  were  mk, 
and  eveiy  reed  was  a  pen,  and  the  whole  heaven 
and  earth  were  parchment,  and  all  the  sons  of  men 
were  writers,  they  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
write  all  the  lessons  which  Jochanan  composed ; ' 
and  concerning  one  Eliezer  it  is  said,  that  *if 
the  heavens  were  parchment,  and  all  the  sons 
of  men  writers,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  forest 
pens,  they  would  not  be  sufficient  for  writing  all 
the  wisdom  which  he  was  possessed  of.' 

H]rperboles  not  less  strong  than  that  under  re- 
view nnd  their  vray  into  our  own  poetry,  without 
shocking  our  judgment  or  offending  our  taste, 
thus: — 

*  And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 
As  fifty  seas,  if  all  iheir  sands  were  pearl, 
Their  rivers  nectar,  and  their  rocks  pure  gold.* 

Homer,  who  if  not  bom  in  Asia  Minor  had  un- 
doubtedly lived  there,  has  sometimes  followed  the 
hyberbolic  manner  of  speaking  which  prevailed  so 
much  in  the  East :  thus,  in  Iliad  xx.  246,  247,  he 
makes  iEneas  say  to  Achilles,  *  Let  us  have  done 
with  reproaching  one  another  ;  for  we  may  throw 
out  so  many  reproachful  words  on  one  another, 
that  a  ship  of  a  hundred  oars  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  the  load.'  Few  instances  of  this  are  to  be 
found  in  Occidental  writers ;  yet  it  is  observed  that 
Cicero  [PhiL  ii.  44)  has  '  praesertim  quum  illi  earn 
gloriam  consecuti  sint,  quae  vix  ccelo  capi  posse 
videatur,'  and  that  Livy  (vii.  25)  says,  *  hae  vires 
populi  Romani,  ouas  vix  terrarum  capit  orbis.' 
See  Bishop  Pearce  s  Commentary  on  the  four  Evan- 
gdisis,  1777,  etc— J.  K. 

HYPERIUS,  Andrew  Gerhard;  the  name 
Hyperius,  taken  from  his  birth-place  Yperu,  was 
used  in  his  published  writings  in  preference  to  that 
of  his  family.  He  was  bom  May  16,  151 1.  In 
1528  be  commenced  his  studies  in  that  city  under 
Joachim  Ringelberg,  an  eminent  teacher,  whose 
favourite  maxim  was,  Quicquid  dediceriSy  confestim 
docects.  In  1532  he  b^an  to  attend  a  course  of 
theology  ;  but  dissatisfied  with  the  dry  scholasticism 
of  the  Sorboime,  he  read  in  private  the  Fathers, 
especially  Augustine,  and  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  church  historr  and  the  canon  law ; 
at  the  same  time  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
classical  scholars  who  had  been  invited  to  the  new 
college  founded  by  Francis  'I«  in  1529,  some  of 
whom  were  warm  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and 
propagated  its  principles  among  their  students. 
During  his  tiieological  triennium  he  travelled 
through  all  France  and  north  Italy ;  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  studies  in  1535  he  went  through  the 
Netherlands  and  the  north  of  Germany ;  and  in 
1537  he  visited  Hesse  and  Saxony,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Protestant  theologians  in  Mar- 
burg,  Erfurt,   Wittenberg,  and   Leipsic.      Soon 


after  be  openly  joined  the  Reformers,  and  declined 
a  lucrative  post  in  the  Papal  Court  which  his 
friends,  without  his  knowled^,  had  obtained  for 
him.  He  ultimately  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Marburg,  where  he  died  1st  Feb.  1564.  Be- 
sides several  works  in  theology,  he  prepared  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  was  published  after  his  death 
by  Mylius,  in  4  vols.  foL,  Ziir.  1582-84.  This, 
though  comparatively  but  little  known,*  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  exegetical  remains  of  the 
Reformers.  Hyperius  pursues  the  grammatico-his- 
torical  method  of  interpretation,  examining  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  carefully  tracing  the  con- 
nection of  the  passage,  taking  note  of  the  analogy 
of  Scripture,  and  so  arriving  at  the  trae  sense  of 
the  place.  Not  until  he  hu  thus  done  justice  to 
the  exegesis,  does  he  proceed  to  the  dogmatical  or 
practicsd  use  of  the  passage.  He  also  frequently 
gives  citations  from  the  Fathers  to  shew  the  agree- 
ment of  his  conclusions  with  the  understanding  of 
the  ancient  church.  In  his  Ofusada  are  to  be 
found  also  some  ex^etical  treatises. — J.  £.  R. 


I. 


IBHAR  Oni^;   Sept   Vat    'E^e^  'E^aa^i, 

BoA^;  Alex.  'le^ap,  'Upaap;  Vulg.  lebahar^ 
Jebaar),  A  son  of  David  bom  in  Jera^em  whose 
name  occurs  in  2  Sam.  v.  15 ;  i  Chron.  HL  6 ;  xiv.  5. 
His  mother's  name  is  not  mentioned;  but  from 
I  Chron.  iil  9  it  appears  that  she  was  one  of  David's 
wives  of  the  first  order  as  distinguished  from  his 
concubines.    [Concubine.}— J.  E.  R. 

IBLEAM  (D]^n^;    LXX.   'UfiXad/i;   Onom. 

1  •  s  * 

*Itp\adfi ;  Vulg.  yeblaam).  One  of  the  six  towns 
which,  together  with  their  adjoining  villages,  were 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Issachar  and  Asher  (Josh.  xviL  11).  It  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  that  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  received  his  death  wound  from  the 
servants,  and  at  the  command,  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix. 
27).  Its  exact  position  is  unknown,  but  we  may 
iriferfrom  the  passage  just  quoted  that  it  was  on  or 
near  the  road  from  Jezreel  to  Megiddo.  Accord- 
ing to  Judg.  L  27,  Ibleam  was  one  of  the  towns  from 
which  the  Manassites  failed  to  expel  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  same  thing  seems  to  be  affirmed  in  Josh, 
xvii.  II.  For  an  explanation  of  the  grammatical 
difficulty  connected  with  the  last-mentioned  pas- 
sage, and  a  reply  to  the  objection  which  would 
find  a  contradiction  between  the  two  passages,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Keil  on  Joshua,  in  loc,  Bi- 
leam,  which  is  mentioned  in  I  Chron.  vi.  70  as  one 
of  the  Levitical  cities,  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
Ibleam.  The  reading,  however,  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, see  Josh,  xxl  25,  where  the  city  is  termed 
Gath-Rimmon  [Gath-Rimmon]. — S.  N. 


IBN  ADONIA.    [Jacob  b.  Chajem.] 

IBN  AKNIN  f^^y^y^  pK  or  p3y)  Joseph  b. 
Jehudah,  called  in  Arabic  by  the  long  name  of 
Abulha£a^  Jussufflbn  Jahja  Ibn  Shimun  Alsabti 

*  Bloomfield  refers  frequently  to  Hyperius  in  the 
notes  to  his  Greek  N.  T.,  but  with  this  exception, 
one  hardly  ever  sees  a  recognition  of  him  by  British 
scholars. 
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Almaghrebi^  adistinguished  philosopher,  mathemati- 
cian, astronomer,  physician,  poet,  and  commentator, 
who  was  bom  at  Ceuta,  Arab.  Sebta  (Septwn),  about 
1 1 6a  He  fled  from  his  native  place  about  1 185, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  sufferings  which  the 
Jews  had  to  endure  in  it,  and  for  a  time  settled  in 
Alexandria,  where  he  became  a  disciple  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  immortal  Maimonides,  and,  by  his 
sceptical  expressions  about  religion  and  philosophy, 
caused  this  great  luminary  to  write  the  celebrated 
MoreNebochim  (0^3133  rniD  Doctor perplexontmY 
Ibn  Aknin  then  went  to  Syria  (circa  1 190)  and  thence 
to  Bagdad  (1192),  where  he  founded  a  Rabbinic 
college,  and  shortly  after  became  physician  to  the 
Emir  Faris  ed  Din  Meimun  el  Kasri.  Passing  by 
his  poetical,  ethical,  medical,  and  metaphysiau 
writings,  we  notice  his  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Sonn^  written  in  Arabic,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  {Pococke^  189).  He 
espouses  the  notion  of  the  Talmud,  that  the  Song 
of  Songs  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  twenty-four 
canonical  books  of  the  O.  T.  [Solomon's  Song], 
and  accordingly  explains  it  allegorically  as  repre- 
senting the  relationsnip  of  God  to  his  people  Israel. 
'There  are,'  he  says,  'three  different  modes  of  ex- 
plaining this  book;  i.  The  literal  (Ofi^^K  "hv), 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  philologians  or  gram- 
marians, ex,  gr.,  Saadia,  Abu  Sacharja  Jahja  ben 
David  el  Fasi  [Chajug],  Abulwalid  Ibn  Ganach 
of  Saragossa  [Ibn  Ganach],  the  Na^d  R.  Samuel 
Ha-Levi  ben  Nagdilah,  Abn  Ibrahmi  ben  Baran 
[Isaac  b.  Joseph],  Jehudah  ben  Balaam  [Ibn 
Balaam],  and  Moses  Ibn  Gikatilk  Ha-Cohen 
[Gikatella].  2.  The  allegorical,  to  be  found  m 
the  Midrash  Chasit,  the  Talmud,  and  in  some  of  the 
ancient  interpretations;  and  3.  The  philosophical 
interpretation,  which  r^ards  this  book  as  referring 
to  the  active  intellect  [pws  xociTrurdt],  here  worked 
out  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  though  the  last 
in  point  of  time,  is  the  first  of  all  in  point  of  merit 

(ob  "IJia  natr  i>tD13).  These  three  different 
explanations  correspond,  in  reverse  order,  to  the 
three  different  natures  of  man,  namely,  to  his 
physical  (H^yniD),  vital  (iTiKVH),  and  spiritual 
(iT^KDDJ)  natures.'  Ibn  Aknin  always  gives  the 
first  and  second  explanations  first,  and  then  the 
philosophical  interpretation.  The  commentary  is 
mvaluable  to  the  history  of  Bibliod  literature  and 
exegesis,  inasmuch  as  all  the  interpreters  therein 
enumerated  have,  with  the  exception  of  Saadia, 
hitherto  not  been  known  as  commentators  of  the 
Song  of  Songs.  These  expositors  form  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  history  of  interpretation 
given  by  Ginsburg  {Historical  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary of  the  Song  of  Songs,  Longman  1857). 
Ibn  Aknin  died  about  1226.  Comp.  also  the 
masterly  monograph  of  Munk,  Notice  sur  Joseph 
b.  yiehuda.  Par.  1842 ;  and  the  very  elaborate 
article  of  Steinschneider,  in  Ersch  und  ember's 
Allgemdne  Encyklopddie,  s.  v.  Joseph  Ibn  Aknin, — 
C.  D.  G. 

IBN  ALL    [Jeshuah  b.  Jehudah.] 

IBN  BALAAM  JEHUDAH  (DJ^a  p  rTHiT), 
called  in  Arabic  Abu-Zakaria  Jahja,  and  by  Ibn 
Ezra  |«5tnn  pipiDH  iTniT   *1,  R^  Jehudah,  {he 

first  grammarian,  n^DDH  DP^S  D,  Ben  Balaam 
the  Spaniard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philo- 
logians and  commentators  of  the  Spanish  school. 


who  lived  in  Seville  between  A.  D.  1050  and  1090. 
He  wrote  (i)  KlpDH  ^DVD  IDD,  a  work  <m  the 
accents  of  the  Bible,  which  was  first  edited  by  Jo. 
Mercer  under  the  title  De  accentibus  scripturce  pro- 
saicts.  Par.,  Rob.  Stephanus,  1565.  Some  portions 
of  this  book  have  been  incorporated  by  neiden- 
heim  in  his  excellent  work  called  D^DyDH  ^DDK^ 

[Heidenheim.]  (2)  n'iDK  DnoD  0  ^Dyo  nj«y, 

on  the  Poetical  accents  of  yob,.  Proverbs,  and  the 
Psalms,  first  published  by  Mercer,  Paris  1556,  and 
recently  re-edited  with  the  remarks  of  the  most 
ancient  grammarians  upon  these  peculiar  accents,  as 
well  as  notes  and  an  introduction,  by  G.  J.  Polak, 

Amsterdam  1858.    (3)  nn^D  )XCSOyff  uhWTi  IfiD 
niDKTI,  on  the  denominative  verbs  in  the  Hebrew 
language.      These  denominatives  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  commented  upon  in  Arabic. 
Tiiis  work  has  not  yet  been  published,  but  speci- 
mens of  it  in  Hebrew  have  been  printed  by  Leopold 
Dukes  in  IMeraiurblatt  des  Orients,  1846,  Na  42. 
(4)  D^i^^yn  TWrm  nOD,  a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew 
particles,  in  alphabetical  order.   This  work,  too,  has 
not  as  yet  been  printed,  but  specimens  of  it  have 
been  published  both  bv  Dukes  and  Fiirst  in  Litera- 
turbkUt  des  Orients,  r^os.  29  and  42.     (5)  *1DD 
D^JUnn,  atreaiise  on  the  Hebrew  homonyms,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  extracts  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Dukes  in  IMemturblatt  des  Orients,  1846, 
No.  4.      (6)  A  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuek, 
written  in  Arabic  :  though  this  work  has  lon^  been 
known  through  Ibn  Ezra,  who  quotes  it  m  his 
commentary  on  GeiL  xlix.  6  ;  Exod.  v.  19 ;  yet  it 
is  only  lately  (1851)  that  the  indefatigable   Dr. 
Steinschneider  has  discovered  a  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  containing  the  commentary  on  Num- 
bers and  Deuteronomy,     Ibn  Balaam  always  gives 
the  grammatical  explanation  of  the  words  first,  he 
then  enters  into  a  minute  disquisition  on  Saadta^s 
translation  and  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
he  generally  rejects,  then  explains  the  passage  ac» 
cording  to  its  context,  and  finally  sets  forth  the 
Halachic  and  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the 
Talmud.     A  specimen  of  this  commentary,  which 
is  extremely  important  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
Massora,  has  been  communicated  by  Adolph  Neu- 
bauer  in  the  Journal  Asiatimte  of  December  1861. 
It  is  on  Deut.  v.  6,  upon  whicn  Ibn  Balaam  remarks, 
*  As  to  the  different  readings  of  the  two  Decalogues 
{Le.,  Exod.  xz.  2-17,  and  Deut  v.  6-21),  Siuidia 
is  of  opinion  that  they  contain  two  different  revela- 
tions.    He  entertains  the  same  view  respecting 
those  Psalms  whidi  occur  twice  with  some  verbal 
variations  \ex,  gr,,  Ps.  xiv.  and  liiL],  and  respecting 
the  different  readings  of  the  Babylonian  and  Pales- 
tinian codices,      "fiius,   for  example,    when    the 
Babylonians  omit  the  words  Kliin  DV3  in  Zech. 
xiv.  4,  which  the  Palestinians  insert,  he  takes  this 
as  a  proof  that  tiiis  prophecy  was  revealed  in  two 
different  forms.     He,  in  like  manner,  adheres  to 
both  readings  in  every  other  prophecy  in  which 
similar  verbal  variations  are  found,  because  both 
have  been  revealed.     I,   however,  find   it   more 
probable  that  tradition  is  the  cause  of  these  dif- 
ferent readings,  inasmuch  as  some  have  undoubt- 
edly heard  the  prophet  use  such  expressions  on  one 
occasion,  and  others  heard  from  him  other  expres- 
sions on  another  occasion,  and  both  traditions  nave 
been  followed.     This,  I  am  also  of  opinion,  is  the 
cause  of  the  differences  between  Ben  Asher  and 
Ben  Naphtali  [Ben  Asher  ;  Ben  Naphtali],  each 
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of  them  found  a  copy,  according  to  one  such  tra- 
dition, which  he  followed  without  any  regard  to 
the  deviations.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  the 
difference  between  the  Westerns  and  the  Easterns 
which  the  ancients  have  fixed.'  From  this  import- 
ant passage  we  get  to  know  a  remarkable  variation 
between  me  Western  and  Eastern  codices  which  is 
not  mentionedelsewhere,  namely,  that  the  words  DIO 
Kinn  (Zech.  xiv.  2)  are  omitted  in  the  latter ;  we 
also  get  to  know  why  the  Sjrriac  version  has  not 
these  words ;  and  we,  moreover,  see  in  what  light 
Saadia  and  others  regarded  the  various  readings. 
(7)  A  Commentary  on  the  PsaJms,  quoted  by  Ibn 
Ezra  on  P&  iv.  8 ;  vii.  6,  7  ;  x.  14 ;  xxiv.  2  ;  Hv.  7 ; 
Ixxxl  17;  Ixxxiv.  4;  Ixxxvl  2;  Ixxxviii.  5;  cviL 
28 ;  cxv.  7 ;  cxix.  8 ;  cxliv.  8.  (8)  A  Commentary  on 
the  Song  of  SongSy  which,  according  to  Ibn  Aknin, 
who  quotes  it,  gives  a  literal  exposition  of  this  book 
[Ibn  Aknin].  (9)  A  Commentary  on  Isaiah^ 
quoted  by  Joseph  Albo  {Ikarim,  sec.  i.  i),  from 
which  it  appears  that  Ibn  Balaam,  contrary  to  the 
generally  received  opinion,  explained  away  the 
Messianic  prophecies,  and  interprets  Is.  xi.  as  re- 
ferring to  Hezekiah.  From  Ibn  Ezra's  quotation 
on  Z^h.  ix.  7  and  Dan.  x.  i,  it  seems  as  if  he  had 
also  written  commentaries  on  these  books.  Ibn 
Balaam  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  interpreters,  and 
quotes  Christian  commentators  and  the  Koran  in 
his  expositions.  Comp.  Steinschneider,  Catalogus 
Libr,  Hebr,  in  Bibliotkeca  Bodleiana,  col.  1292- 
1297 ;  ffe-Chaluz,  vol  ii,  Lemberg  1853,  p.  60, 
ff. ;  Leopold  Dukes,  Beitrdge  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Adtesten  Auslegung  und  Sprackerkldrung  des  Alten 
Ttttamentes  von  Ewaldund  DukeSy  Stuttgart  1844, 
vol.  ii,  p.  186,  if. ;  Gciger,  yudische  jUUschrift fur 
Wissenschaft  und  Leben^  vol  L,  1862,  p.  292,  ff. 
— C.  D.  G. 

IBN  BARUCH,  Baruch,  a  distinguished 
Jewish  philosopher  and  commentator,  flourished 
m  the  i6lh  century  at  Venice.  He  published  a 
twofold  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  called  by  the 

double  name  of  IpJT  ThT\pt  the  Congregation  of 

Jacobs  and  ^1B^  BHp,  Holy  Israel  (Venice  1599), 
the  first  of  which  is  discursive  and  diffuse,  and 
the  second  exegetical  and  brief.  Based  upon  the 
first  verse,  *  the  words  of  Coheleth,  son  of  David, 
king  in  Jerusalem,'  he  maintains  that  two  persons 
are  spesiking  in  its  book,  a  sceptic  named  Coheleth^ 
and  a  believer  called  Ben  David,  and  accordingly 
treats  the  whole  as  a  dialogue,  in  which  these  two 
characters  are  shown  to  discuss  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  philo- 
sophic systems  of  Greece  and  Arabia  are  made  to 
fumbh  the  two  heroes  of  the  dialogue  with  the 
necessary  philosophic  materials.  The  remarkable 
part  of  it  is  that  tne  Quastiones  disputata  de  Anima 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  were  translated  into 
Hebrew  by  Au  Xabillo,  are  used,  bodi  to  put 
objections  into  the  mouth  of  the  sceptic,  and  to 
supply  the  believer  with  replies.  Thus,  when  the 
sceptical  Coheleth  questions  the  immortality  of  the 
som  {Eccl.  VL  15,  a),  he  uses  the  same  objections 
which  Thomas  Aquinas  uses  with  regard  to  the 
soul  in  question  xiv.  of  his  work  on  the  soul ;  and 
the  believing  Ben  David,  in  refuting  these  objec- 
tions, employs  the  arguments  of  Aquinas  (coinp. 
also  Commentary,  65,  a;  71,  b ;  90,  a;  97,  c; 
117,  a;  118,  b;  119,  a).  This  commentary  is 
most  important  to  the  understanding  of  the  Jewish 


philosophy,  and  must  be  added  to  the  history  of 
the  interpretation  of  Ecclesiastes  given  by  Gins- 
burg,  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  Ec- 
clesiastes  ;  comp.  Jellinek,  •  Thomas  von  A^no  in 
derjiidischen  Literatur,  Leipzig  1853,  p.  ii.  13  and 
vii — C.  D,  G. 

IBN  CASPI  OR  CASPE  0BD3  p«),  Joseph 
B.  Abba  Mari  b.  Joseph  b.  Jacob.  This  re- 
markable philosopher,  poet,  lexicographer,  and 
commentator,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  1280,  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  his  name  from  his  native 
place  L'Argentierre,  in  Languedoc,  now  in  the 
department  of  L'Ardeche,  ten  miles  from  Privas, 
of  which  ^&D3  is  a  Hebrew  translation.  His  bril- 
liant powers  and  fondness  for  Biblical  exegesis  he 
evinced  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  masterly  commentaries  upon  Ibn  Elzra's 
exposition  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  upon  Ibn  Ga- 
nach's  celebrated  grammaticsd  work,  called  *1DD 
flDpin  [Ibn  Ganach].  In  his  thirtieth  year 
{circa  1 3 10)  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
logic  and  the  speculative  sciences,  as  well  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  these  sciences.  Passing  by 
the  philosophical  and  ethical  productions  of  this 
voluminous  writer,  we  shall  give  a  list  of  his  gram- 
matical, lexical,  and  exegetical  works,  and  state 
the  principles  of  interpretation  by  which  he  was 
guided.  He  wrote  (i)  a  commentary  (HK'^'IB)  on 
Ibn  Ganach's  grammatical  work.  (2)  An  etymolo- 
gical work,  caSed  1DD  nipVTI,*  silver  chains,  con- 
taining general  remarks  on  the  roots  (D^G^fi^)  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  he  shows  that  in 
Hebrew  more  than  in  any  other  language  things  de- 
rive their  names  from  certain  accidents.  (3)  A  He- 
brew lexicon  called  "|D3  finKHK^  or  niKnBf,  small 
silver  chains  or  roots,  which  is  one  of  his  most 
interesting  and  important  works.  He  starts  from 
the  principle  that  every  root  has  only  one  general 
idea  as  its  basis,  and  logically  deduces  from  it  all 
the  other  shades  of  meaning.  A  copy  of  this  work 
in  MS.,  2  vols.  4to,  is  in  the  Pans  library,  and 
another  in  the  Angelica  at  Rome.  Abravanel 
frequentiy  quotes  it  m  his  conmientary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch (comp.  p.  7),  on  Isaiah  (comp.  xiv.  3  ;  Ixvi. 
17),  etc  ;  Wolf  gives  a  specimen  of  it  (Bibliotkeca 
Hd^raa  l  1543) ;  Richard  Simon  used  the  Paris 
MS.  {Hist.  Crit.,  Ub.  i.  cap.  xxxL),  and  Leopold 
Dukes  printed  extracts  from  it  {Literaturblatt  des 
Orients,  1847,  p.  486).  (4)  A  commentary  on 
Ibn  Ezra's  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  called  MG^D 
IDSn,  the  silver  summary.  (5)  Rules  about  most 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Pentateuch  {TTWTS  ^DD), 
and  explanations  of  its  apparently  superfluous 
statements,  called  103  TVl^h,  a  silver  castle.  (6) 
A  supplement  to  the  preceding  work,  entitled 
1DD  'nyOV,  silver  pillars,     (7)  A  commentary  on 

the  Pentateuch,  entitied  ^03^  11VD,  «  refining-pot 
for  silver,  in  the  introduction  to  which  he  gives  an 
analysis  of  its  tendency  and  parts.      Abravanel 

f'ves  an  extract  from  it  in  his  commentary  on  the 
entateuch  (comp.  Levit  xx.  10-21,  p.  205,  ed. 
Hanau).  (8)  A  collection  of  those  expositions  of 
the  Pentateuch,  in  which  Ibn  Caspi  differs  from 
Maimonides  and  Ibn  Ezra,  called  S|D3  ^1M,  silver 
basons,      (9)  A  commentary  on  eight  prophets, 

•  The  word  "IDD,  silver,  which  is  found  in  the 
titles  of  Ibn  Caspi's  works,  is  in  allusion  to  his 
name  ^fiD3. 
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called  ID!)  TNtSO,  silver  stavef-~on  Isaiah  (liL-Uv.), 
which  is  one  of  these  prophets,  Ibn  Caspi  is  very 
seveie  upon  those  who  explain  these  prophecies  as 
referrinjg  to  the  Messiah  [Ibn  Danan].  (id)  An 
exposition  of  the  Psalms,  called  ID!)  lYnDTD, 
silver  snuffers,  an  extract  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Leopold  Dukes  (comp.  Uteraturhlatt  des 
Orients^  1849,  pp.  II,  14).  (ii)  A  commentary 
on  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  Ecdesiastes. 
Of  the  commentary  on  Proverbs,  which  is  one  of 
Ibn  Caspi*s  most  '^reduable  contributions  to  Biblical 
exegesis,  the  beginning  and  end  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Werblumer  (comp.  ID!)  fl^lp,  1846,  p. 
19,  etc.) ;  an  anal3rsis  of  the  commentary  on  Ec- 
desiastes is  given  by  Ginsburg  (comp.  Historical 
and  Critical  Commentary  on  Ecelesiastes,  Long- 
man, 1 861,  p.  60,  etc.),  and  the  brief  commentary 
on,  or  rather  introduction  to,  the  Song  of  Songs, 
which  was  published  in  1577,  but  which  is  rarer 
than  the  MSS.,  has  been  reprinted  with  an 
English  tnmslation  by  Ginsburg  (comp.  Historical 
and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Song  0/  Songs, 
Longman,  1857,  p.  47,  etc.)     (12)  A  commentary 

on  Job,  called  ^DD  JH^,  a  silver  table,  (13)  An 
exposition  of  Ruth  and  Lamentations,  entitled 
IDS  n)D3,  sUtfer  censers,      (14)  A  commentary 

on  Esther,  called  ^D3  v^/X  silver  rings.  (15) 
A  commentary  on  Daniel,  called  1D3  n*iyp,  sil- 
ver dishes,  (16)  An  exposition  of  Ezm  and 
Chronicles,  entitled  1D3  JTlUn,  a  silver  girdle ; 
(17)  A  commentarv  on  all  the  passages  found  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Prophets  which  refer  to 
the  creation,  called  1D3  P^XO,  a  silver  vase,  (18) 
A  commentary  on  the  mirades  and  other  mysteries 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,  Prophets,  and  Hagio- 
graphy,  called  ^D3  )f*^^  a  silver  cup,  (19)  One 
hundred  profound  questions  in  connection  with  the 
Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  called  D^^^D  1D3,  dross 
silver. 

As  to  the  prindples  of  interpretation  by  which 
Ibn  Caspi  was  guided  in  explaming  the  Bible,  we 
cannot  oo  better  than  give  them  in  his  own  words. 
'  The  Sacred  Scriptures,'  says  he  in  his  exposition  of 
the  Proverbs,  *must  be  explained  according  to 
thdr  plain  and  literal  sense  ;  and  a  recondite 
meaning  can  as  little  be  introduced  into  them  as 
into  Aristotle's  writings  on  logic  and  natural  his- 
tory. Only  where  the  literal  meaning  is  not  suffi- 
dent,  and  reason  rejects  it,  a  deeper  sense  must  be 
resorted  to.  If  we  once  attempt  to  all^orise  a 
simple  and  intelligible  passage,  then  we  might  just 
as  well  do  it  with  the  whole  contents  of  the  Bible.' 
.  .  .  '  The  logical  division  of  sentences  is  the 
most  indispensable  and  best  auxiliary  to  the  right 
understandmg  of  the  Bible,  and  the  criterion  to  the 
proper  order  of  the  words  are  the  Massora  and  the 
accents^  We  see  from  this  extract  that  this  writer 
of  the  middle  ages  antidpoted  the  hermeneutical 
rules  of  modem  criticism  at  a  time  when  the  school- 
men and  the  depositaries  of  Christian  learning 
were  engaged  in  hair-splitting  and  in  allegorizing 
every  fact  of  the  Bible.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  nearly  all  the  exegetical  works  of  Ibn  Caspi 
are  stiU  unpublished.  Comp.  Zunz  and  Delitzsch, 
Katalog  der  Handschr,  der  Ldptiger  Rathshiblioth, 
pp.  304,  fr.,  323,  ft  ;  Kirchheim,  Werblumet^s 
Edition  oflhn  CaspVs  Commentary  on  Maimonides^ 
More  Nebochim,  F rankfort-on-the-Maine  1848,  p. 
10,  ft  ;  Leopold  Dukes,  IMeraturblatt  des  Orients, 
1848 ;  and  especially  the  masterly  artide  of  Stein- 


schneider,  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Allgemeine  EncyUo^ 
pddie,  sect,  il  voL  xxxL,  p.  58,  £  ;  Graetz^  Ge^ 
schichte  der  yuden,  voL  vii,  Leipzig  1863,  p.  361, 
etc.— C.  D.  G. 

IBN  CHAJIM,  Aaron,  was  bom  at Tez  about 
157a  He  wrote  (i)  a  Commentary  on  Joshua  and 
(2)  another  on  Judges,  giving  first  the  verbal  ^K^3 
explanation,  and  then  an  exposition  (tSn*TD)  of  the 
text,  which  were  published  in  Venice  1608-1609. 
A  selection  of  these  commentaries  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Frankfurter's  Great  Rabbimc  Bible,  un- 
der the  title  of  pHM  3^,  the  heart  0/ Aaron  [Frank- 
furter]. (3)  A  Commentary  on  Sifra  (tOE)D),  or 
the  traditional  explanation  of  Leviticus,  which  Ibn 
Chajim  published  in  Venice,  1609-16x1,  under  the 
title  of  pHK  |3^P,  the  oblation  of  Aaron,  (4)  A 
treatise  on  R.  Ishmad's  thirteen  rales  for  interpret- 
ingtheScriptures[R.  Ishmael]^  calledpriK  ni*TD, 
the  rules  of  Aaron,  Venice  1609,  and  Dessau  17 12. 
— C.  D.  G. 

IBN  DANAN,  Saadia  b.  Maimon,  a  Jewish 
poet,  lexicographer,  and  commentator  of  the 
Spanish  school,  bom  about  A.D.  145a  His  works 
which  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
and  the  duddatk>n  of  its  lai^age,  are  (i)  A  Com- 
mentuy  on  Isaiah  liL  13  m  MS.  (cod.  MS.  Michael 
412),  in  which  he  tells  us  that  Ibn  Caspi  regards 
Uiose  who  interpret  this  of  the  Messiah  to  be  as 
matly  in  error  as  those  who  redTer  it  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  but  Ibn  Saadia  adds  to  this  remark, 
*  May  God  have  mercy  upon  him  I*  Le,,  upon  Ibn 
Caspi  And  (2)  A  Hebrew  Lexicon,  written  in 
Arabic.  This  work,  too,  is  still  in  MS.  ;  but 
Pinsker  has  given  an  extract  from  it  in  his  Lickutc 
JCadmSnioth,  Vienna  i860,  p.  74.     Comp.  Leopold 

Dukes,  Dnanpf^m.  1853,  vol  l,  p.  i  ;  Stdn- 
Schneider,  CtUalqgus  Libr,  Hebr.  im  Biblwtkeca 
Bodlaana,  col  2155.— C  D.  G. 

IBN  DAUD,  Jehudah.    [Chajuc] 

IBN  DJANAH.     [Ibn  Ganach.] 

IBN  EZRA,  Abraham  &  Mbier,  also  called 
by  the  Jews  Rate  (PTlTI),  from  the  initials  of 
Rabbi  Abraham  ben  Ezra  (K1?y  P  DiTllK  ^T^), 
and  by  the  scholastics  Ebenare  or  Evenare,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Jewish  literati  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  commanded  the  whole  cycle  of 
knowledge  of  his  time,  was  bom  in  Toledo  in  1088- 
1089,  and  very  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a 
mathematician,  astronomer,  philosopher,  poet, 
physician,  traveller,  theologian,  grammarian,  and 
commentator.  It  is,  however,  with  his  labours  as 
a  Biblical  commentator  and  grammarian,  to  which 
he  consecrated  his  varied  learning,  that  we  have 
to  deal  Upon  those  labours  he  first  entered  in 
the  eternal  city,  where  he  published^  in  his  fifHeth 
year  ( 1 140),  Commentaries  on  the  Five  Afegilloth  (C^Dn 

ni^^D),  viz.,  The  Songof  Sonss,  Rutk,  Lamcuia* 
tions,  Coheleth,  and  Esther,  which  were  immedi- 
atdy  followed  by  an  Exposition  0/  Job^  and  two 
grammatical  treatises  on  the  language  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  one  bdng  a  Hebrew  translation  of 
Chajug's  Arabic  work  [Chajug],  and  the  other  an 
origin^  production  called  D^JtMO,  the  baJance. 
These  were  succeeded  by  another  Hebrew  Grammar 
entitled  JlViy,  on  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  style, 
which  he  published  whilst  in  Mantua,  in  1145. 
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From  Mantua  this  erratic  genius  emigrated  to 
Lucca,  where  he  wrote  in  1154  and  11S5  ^  ^"^^'^^ 
terly  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  the  Pentateuch, 
as  well  as  two  grammatical  treatises— one  inde- 
pendent, called  'T\D\  and  the  other  polemic,  en- 
titled V)^  n&C^,  being  a  rejoinder  to  Ibn  Librat's 
attack  on  Saadia  [Ibn  Librat;  Saadia].  We 
then  find  him  in  ii 55-1 157  issuing  commentaries 
on  Danitl^  the  Pialms^  and  the  Minor  Prophets^  in 
Rhodes,  then  in  11 59  publishing  an  energetic  de- 
fence of  the  Sabbath  in  London,  and  then  again  in 
Rhodes,  where  he  issued  in  1 166  a  second  edition 
of  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  another 
grammatical  work  called  iTinD  HOb.  He  now 
determined  to  return  to  Spain,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-eight ;  but  diea  on  his  journey  when  he 
arrived  at  Calahorra,  cm  the  boiders  of  Navarre 
and  Arragon,  in  11 76. 

2.  His  principUi  of  interfrdation  and  the  mtrits 
of  his  commentaries. — The  contradictions  of  which 
human  nature  is  composed  appear  more  glaringly 
in  the  commentaries  of  Ibn  Ezra  than  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  majority  of  great  men.  His  keen  and 
daring  researches  brought  him  to  the  very  verge  of 
Pantheism,  yet  his  faith  in  revelation  was  at  times 
perfectly  fanaticaL  He  questioned  the  genuineness 
of  many  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  well  as  the 
latter  part  of  Isaiah,  regarded  the  histoiy  of  Jonah 
as  a  dream,  and  charged  the  chronicles  with  a 
blunder  (Exod.  xxv.  29),  yet  he  anathematized 
Itzchaki  for  doing  the  same  thing  (comp.  Gen. 
zxxvi  30),  and  denounced  free  inquiry  as  hereticaL 
His  confidence  in  God,  and  resignation  to  the 
gracious  dealings  of  Providence,  were  almost  un- 
bounded, yet  he  fully  believed  in  the  irresistible 
influence  of  the  stars  on  human  actions.  He 
traced  every  phenomenon  in  the  Bible  to  a  natural 
origin,  yet  he  propounded  a  mystical  theory, 
according  to  which  all  things  are  wrapped  up  m 
profound  darkness,  and  execrated  Chavi  £1  Balchi 
for  doing  similar  things  (comp.  Exod.  xiv.  27 ; 
xvi.  3 ;  xxxiv.  29) — he  was  a  rigid  literalist  yet  a 
great  mystic.  Notwithstanding  these  contradic- 
tions, Ibn  Ezra  was  bom  a  commentator,  and  was 
the  first  who  raised  Biblical  exegesis  to  a  science, 
interpreting  the  text  according  to  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage. In  his  commentary  on  the  Sone  of  Songs, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  his  earliest 
exegetical  productions,  he  already  laid  down  the 
principle  that  in  the  interpretation  of  unique  ex- 
pressions in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  we  may  derive 
great  help  from  cognate  languages :  *  As  the 
Bible,'  says  he,  'is  all  the  Hebrew  we  possess 
containing  the  limited  vocabulary  used  by  the 
inspired  men  to  express  their  wants,  and  as  the 
Arabic  very  much  resembles  the  Hebrew,  the 
conjugations,  vowel  (*inK),  and  servile  letters,  the 
Niphal  and  the  Hithpael,  the  construct  state 
and  the  numerals  being  alike  in  both  languages, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  Arabic  vocabuuiry 
being  found  in  the  Hebrew,  therefore  every  Ato^ 
Xe7<vi.  in  the  Hebrew  which  occurs  in  Arabic  may 
be  supposed  to  have  the  same  sense  in  the  former 
which  it  has  in  the  latter ;  still  you  cannot  alwa3rs 
rely  upon  it'  (Comment,  on  Song  of  Songs,  vUL  ii). 
Hence^  we  find  him  constantly  illustrating  peculiar 
forms  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  examples  from  the 
Aruhie  (comp.  on  Gen.  xi.  3 ;  xx.  16 ;  xxxvL  20 ; 
Exod.  il  3 ;  iii.  3  ;  «.  31 ;  xii.  9,  43 ;  xiiL  17 ; 
XV.  2 ;  xvL  I ;  xxi  18 ;  xxiv.  6 ;  xxv.  4 ;  xxviiu 
20 ;  xxix.  2 ;  xxxL  2 ;  xxxvi.  8 ;  Levit.  ii  I ;  vi. 
VOI-  II. 


26;  xi.  12,  15,  21,  44;  xii.  2;  xiii.  32;  xxviL 
19 ;  Num.  X.  31 ;  xl  15,  25 ;  xxxiL  29 ;  Deut 
xxviii.  22,  27)  and  the  ChaUUe  (comp.  on  Gen.  ix. 
27 ;  xii.  9 ;  xix.  8 ;  xxxvii.  3 ;  xii.  45 ;  Exod. 
xxvii.  8 ;  xxviii  20 ;  xxxvi.  8 ;  Deut  i.  37).  His 
ingenious  criticisms  of  the  text  deserve  the  greatest 
attention  of  the  Biblical  student  and  Hebrew 
grammarian.  He  denies  the  existence  of  dinunu^ 
tives  in  Hebrew  (see  Comment  on  Eccl  xii.  5), 
which  is  taken  for  granted  by  Gesenius  {HAretv 
Grammar^  sec.  86,  2,  4)  and  Ewald  {Lehrtnuh, 
sec.  167),  and  most  ingeniously  accounts  for  the 
four  letters  ^HM  constituting  the  original  vowels 
(see  Comment  on  Ecd.  vii  19).  Having  tra- 
velled in  Italy,  Provence,  England,  Rhodes, 
Palestine,  Africa,  and  India,  this  shrewd  observer 
and  profound  scholar  frequently  illustrates  the 
manners  and  customs  mentioned  in  the  Bible  by 
those  of  other  nations  with  whom  he  mixed  (comp. 
Comment,  on  Gen.  iii.  20 ;  xxx.  24 ;  xxxviii.  8 ; 
Num.  xii  i),  and  also  makes  some  valuable  re- 
marks on  -Biblical  geography,  viz.,  on  Egypt  (see 
Comment  on  Gen.  ii.  11 ;  Exod.  vil  15;  xiiL  8, 
31 ;  XX.  8;  Num.  xiii.  8);  Gadomes  (Exod.  xxv. 
5) ;  Arabia  (Gen.  xxxii.  4 ;  Exod.  xvi.  3),  Palestine 
(Exod.  x.  19);  Persia  and  India  (Esther  viL  8). 
His  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  truly 
wonderfuL  Though  living  at  a  time  when  no 
concordances  existed,  yet  he  knew  whether  a  word 
or  a  certain  form  of  a  word  was  unique  or  not 
(comp.  Comment  on  Gen.  vi.  14 ;  xll  23  ;  Exod. 
ix.  27;  Levit.  i.  15 ;  vu  14 ;  xi.  20;  xiii.  55; 
Num.  xi  5  ;  xxii  22 ;  xxiv.  3 ;  Deut.  vi.  8). 
Equal  to  this  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best 
grammatical,  lexical,  and  exegetical  works  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporanes,  which  he  con- 
stantly quotes.  Aaron  Ha-Cohen  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
30 ;  xlix.  6 ;  Levit  xviii  6) ;  Abraham  Ha-Nassi 
(Dan.  xi.  3) ;  Ben  Ha-Jotxer  (Dan.  x.  25) ;  Ibn 
Sita  (Exod  ii  2;  xxi  24;  xxii  5,  28);  Ben 
Ephraim  (Exod.  xix.  16) ;  Chajug  (Gen.  xii  48 ; 
Exod.  vii  5 ;  X.  8 ;  xxi.  8 ;  Num.  x.  36 ;  xxiii 
13 ;  Deut  xxix.  29 ;  Is.  xiv.  20 ;  xxvi.  20 ;  xlix. 
5 ;  Ixv.  10 ;  Habidc.  ii.  19 ;  iii  2 ;  Ps.  Ixviii  14 ; 
Ixxxiv.  7 ;  cii  28 ;  cxxxvii  2 ;  ci  6 ;  Job  xxxviii. 
5;  Ruth  i  20;  Eccl  ix.  12;  xii.  5) ;  Chavi  EI 
Balchi  (Exod.  xiv.  27;  xvi  13 ;  xxxiv.  29);  Dunash 
b.  Tamim  (Exod.  xxxviii  9 ;  Eccl.  xii  5) ;  Dunash 
Ha-Levi  (Ps.  ix.  i,  7,  10) ;  Eldad  Ha-Dani  (Exod. 
ii  23);  Hai  Gaon  (Job  iv.  10;  vi  10;  xiii  26; 
xxxi  32;  Ps.  Iviii  10;  Is.  xlvi  8;  Amos  v.  23); 
Hannanel  (Levit.  xviii  22) ;  M.  Gikatilla  (Job  iv. 
10;  V.  5);  Ibn  Balaam  (Gen.  xii  48;  xlix.  6; 
Exod.  V.  19,  a/.) ;  Ibn  Ganach  (Gen.  iii,  8;  xxviii 
II;  xlbc.  27;  Exod.  iii  1,  a/.);  IbnGebirol  (Gen. 
iii  I ;  Dan.  xi.  30,  a/.) ;  Ibn  Giath  (Deut  x.  7;  Ps. 
cxlvii.  3) ;  Ibn  Koreish  (Amos  vi  10) ;  R.  Isaac 
(Exod.  xlix.  18;  Levit  v.  7);  Isaac  b.  Levi  (Dan. 
xi.  30) ;  Isaac  b.  Saul  (Is.  xxvii  3) ;  Itzchaki 
(Gen.  xxxvi  30,  31;  Num.  xxiv.  i7;.Hos.  i  i); 
R.  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxxviii  28 ;  Exod.  xxxviii  25) ; 
Jepheth  b.  Eli  (Hos.  iii  4;  Joel  i  4,  a/.) ;  R.  Josi 
(Ps.  xiv.  5) ;  Joseph  b.  Gorion  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ; 
Is.  ii  2;  Hos.  xiv.  2;  Hag.  ii  9;  Ps.  xlut.  20; 
cxx.  5;  Dan.  ii.  39;  xi.  3);  R.  Joshuah  (Gen. 
xxviii  II;  Exod.  iii  3;  Levit  xvi  I,  a/.);  Judah 
Ha-Levi  (Exod.  iv.  10;  Num.  xxvii  3;  Deut 
xiv.  21,  a/.);  R.  Levi  (Ps.  vii  10 ;  xxxv.  13); 
Menachem  b.  Sarak  (Exod.  vi.  3 ;  Deut  xxii.  9 ; 
Is.  lix.  16 ;  Hag.  ii  12) ;  Moses  b.  Amram  Ha- 
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Parsi  (Exod.  xii.  5 ;  Amos  vil  14) ;  Moses  Ha- 
Nagid  (Is.  IviL  9) ;  Saadia  (Gen.  i.  I ;  Exod.  iL 
8;  LeviL  ii.  9;  Num.  xix.  2;  Deut  vil  21,  a/,); 
Samuel  b.  Chofni  (Gen.  iii.  i ;  xxxviii.  1 1 ;  Exod. 
iv.  24,  25;  viii.  5;  LeviL  xvi  10;  Num.  xxiL 
28),  are  cited  altematelv  for  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation. Some  of  the  works  of  these  dis- 
tinguished writers  would  not  have  been  known  but 
for  the  quotations  preserved  by  Ibn  Ezra.  Hence 
his  commentaries  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
most  valuable  materials  for  the  construction  of  a 
history  of  O.  T.  ex^esis.  No  wonder  that  his 
commentaries  were  a  complete  triumph  over  the 
allegorical  and  trifling  manner  in  which  the  Bible 
was  expounded  both  by  the  synagogue  and  the 
churdi,  and  that  even  the  great  luminary  Maimo- 
nides  charsed  his  son,  in  his  last  will  and  testament, 
not  to  study  any  other  commentaries  but  those  of 
Ibn  Eaa,  '  which  are  exceedingly  good,  and  can- 
not be  consulted  without  profit,  and  which,  for 
beauty  of  thought,  clearness  of  wisdom,  and  clear- 
ness of  perception,  are  unlike  any  other  writings.' 
Ibn  Ezra's  style  is  very  concise  and  sometimes  very 
obscure,  which  b  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he 
formed  a  technical  phraseology  of  his  own,  that  the 
good  humour  with  which  he  exposes  the  exposi- 
tions of  his  opponents  is  often  expressed  in  plays 
upon  words,  and  that  he  not  unfrequently  veiled 
his  scepticism  about  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  in  ambiguous 
and  laconic  phrases.      Thus,  for  instance,  upon 

Gen.  xil  6  he  remarks  (DH^  ^DfiWm  T1D  1^  W, 
*  there  is  a  mystery  here,  but  the  wise  man  will  be 
quiet'  Another  way  in  which  he  expresses  his 
scepticism  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xxii.  14,  where  he 
remarks  'the  meaning  of  the  words  flK^^  tt\tY*  *)m 

is  to  be  found  in  the  section  D^*Q*in  ilpKt'  ^^*t  ^^ 
the  beginning  of  his  commentary  on  Deuteronomy, 
and  on  turnup  to  the  place  we  simply  find  an 
cnameration  of  all  the  post  Mosaic  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Or  he  merely  says,  'this  passage 
belongs  to  the  mystery  of  the  twelve  verses,'  ie., 
it  is  not  written  by  Moses,  just  as  the  last  twelve 
verses  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  narrate  the  death 
imd  burial  of  Moses,  were  not  written  by  him. 

3.  TAe  best  editions  and  translations  of  his  co/n^ 
mentaries  according  to  the  order  of  the  HArew  Bible, 

etc,  (i)  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  7^  tSH")!) 
minn,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  the  one  edited 
by  Jekuthiel  Lasi  b.  Nachum,  Amsterdam  1721, 

under  the  title  of  nailD  nV^ilO,  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  with  square  letters,  and  the  super  commen- 
taries of  Joseph  b.  Eleazar  Sefiwdi  (^DV  ^n«)i 

Samuel  Motot  (D^TID  rb^Q  or  DIDIDH  ^),  and 
Samuel  Zarza  (D^^n  llpD  "U^D).  The  commen- 
tary is  also  given  in  the  Rabbinic  Bibles  of 
Bombeig,  Buxtorf,  and  Frankfurter.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  valuable  commentary  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  Voisin,  Disputa,  R,  Israelis 
deAnima,  Paris  1635,  p.  151-167,  and  I.  Galle, 
Upsala  171 1.  Richard  Simon  gives  an  aniaysis  of 
it  m  his  Historia  Critique,  lib.  iiL,  cap.  5;  and  the 
Comment,  on  the  Decalogue  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Seb.  Miinster,  Froben  1527.  (2)  The 
Commentary  on  the  Earlier  Prophets  (/1&,  Joshuah, 
Judg.,  Sam.,  and  Kings)  has  not  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished. (3)  Of  the  Commentary  on  the  Later  Pro- 
phets (/>.,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel),  Isaiah 


only  is  given  m  the  Rabbinic  Bibles  of  Bombeig, 
Buxtorf;  and  Frankfurter.  (4)  The  Commentary  on 
the  Minor  Prophets  is  given  entire  in  the  Rabbinic 
Bibles.  Of  these  we  have  a  Latin  translation  of 
Hosea  by  Mercer,  Leyden  1621  ;  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Joel  and  Obadaja,  by  Leusden,  Utrecht 
1657 ;  of  Jonah  by  Leusden,  Utrecht  1656 ;  of 
Nahum,  Ilabakkuk,  Zephaniah,  and  Haggai,  by 
DoiL  Lund,  Upsala  1705- 1708;  and  of  Malachi, 
by  And.  Borgwall,  Upssda  1 707.  (5)  The  Com- 
mentary on  the  Ha^ographa(/>.,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Job,  the  Five  Megilloth,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Chronicles)  is,  with  the  exception  of  Chronicles, 
given  in  the  great  Rabbinic  Bibles.  There  are 
Latin  versions  of  the  1 19th  Psalm  by  Ph.  Aquinas, 
Ub,  Veter,  Rabb.,  etc.,  ed.  1620;  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  by  Gilbert  Gereboard,  Paris  1585 ;  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  first  chapter  is  given  by  Gins- 
buig.  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  Longman, 
1857,  p.  45.  Latin  of  Ruth  by  Ja  Oirozov,  1722, 
^  3  ;  English  of  the  first  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes 
by  Ginsburg,  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  Long- 
man, 1861,  Dk  46;  and  Latin  of  Lamentations  by 
Fr.  Taylor,  London  161 5.  Zedner  of  the  British 
Museum  has  published  the  commentary  on  Esther 
after  another  recension  (London  1850).  As  to  his 
grammatical  works  the  best  edition  of  (i)  "ifiD 
D^JtKD,  Rudiments  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  is  by 
Wolf  Heidenheim,  Offenbach  1794;  (2)  IfiD 
mnV,  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hetn-ew  Language, 
by  H.  Lippman,  Furth  1827  ;  (3)  %r\r\1  HDB',  on 
diverse  points  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  H.  Lippmann, 
Fiirth  1839  ;  (4)  TH^  flfiB',  on  difficult  words  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  defence  of  Saadia,  by  G.  H. 

Lippmann,  Frankfort  on  MaiiL  1843  ;  (5)  pynm 
^nK  nvnitC,  Grammatical  enigma  in  podry  on  the 
quiescent  letters,  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  Il»i 
Ezra's  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  in  the  great 
Rabbinic  Bibles,   and  has  been   translated  into 

Latin  by  De  Lara,  Leyden  1658 ;  (6)  {jy  m^H 
f'D  WniK,  Grammatical  enigma  in  Prose  on  the  two 
liquids  D  and  3  is  given  in  Lippinann's  edition  of 
Ibn  Ezra's  mil^  nOB^.  Ibn  Ezra's  translations  of 
Chajug's  grammatical  works  are  noticed  in  the 
article  Chajug.  Comp.  Hartmann,  Ersch  und 
Gruber^s  Allgemeine  Encyklop,  sec.  i.,  vol  L  79,  ff.; 
Geiger,  IVissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift,  i.  (1835),  p. 
198,  fr. ;  308,  ff. ;  li.  (1836),  p.  553,  ff. ;  iv.  (1839), 
pp.  261,  436 ;  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica  I  25 1, 
etc. ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr.  Hcbr,  in 
Bodlciana  Bibliotheca,  680-689  ;  Jost,  Geschichte  des 
Judenthums  iL  419,  ff.,  Leipzig  1858;  Graetz, 
Geschichte  der  Juden,  vi.  198,  ff.,  Leipzig  1861; 
Geiger,  Jiidische  Zeitschrift,  Breslau  1862,  219; 
Ben  Chananja,  v.  146,  210,  372. — C.  D.  G. 

IBN  GANACH,  or  Djanah  Jonah,  or  Abul- 
VALID  Mervan,  as  he  is  called  in  Arabic.  This 
femous  grammarian  and  lexicographer,  who  is 
alternately  quoted  in  Jewish  writings  by  the  names 

of  n^v  ^,  >.  Jonah ;  pnpnDH  ruv  'T,  R.  7^^ 

the  Grammarian  ;  ^TiDDH  XW  *1,  R.  yonak  the 
Spaniard;  KDlin  rW  H,  R,  Jonah  the  Phy- 
sician; ntoi  p«  vissnn  nar  'n.  r.  Jonah  the 

Physician,  Ibn  Ganach;  and  D\3^D  %  ^-  ^^ 
inus  (derived  from  l^HO  ^^  MetiJan),*  was  bom  at 


*That  lona  Ibn  Ganach  and  Merinus  designate 
the  same  person  has  already  been  remarked  by 
David  Kimchi,  who  most  plainly  declared  in  his 
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Cordova  about  A.D.  995,  and  died  about  1050. 
When  quite  a  youth  Ibn  Ganach  evinced  his  skill 
in  the  sacred  language  by  writing  Hebrew  poetry. 
This,  however,  he  soon  gave  up  for  the  more  solid 
and  arduous  studies  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexi- 
cography under  the  guidance  of  Isaac  Ibn  Gika< 
tilla  [Gikatilla],  and  of  medicine,  in  the  academy 
which  was  call^  into  existence  by  the  litersuy 
tastes  of  the  Caliph  Al-Hakem  II.  But  his  studies 
and  domestic  peace  were  soon  interrupted,  as  he, 
like  many  of  nis  co-religionists,  had  to  quit  Cor- 
dova  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  which  were 
inflicted  upon  me  inhabitants  of  that  devoted  dty 
in  the  year  1013,  after  it  was  taken  by  Al-Mos- 
tain  Suleiman.  He  went  to  Saragossa,  where  he 
settled  down  when  about  twenty  years  of  age 
(1014-1015),  practised  medicine  for  a  maintenance, 
and  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  researches  in  sacred  philology  and  hermeneu- 
tics,  which  were  the  chief  aim  oFhis  life  ;  and  his 
achievements  in  these  departments  are  truly  mar- 
vellous. Independent  in  his  researches,  and  sin- 
cerely believiiu;  that  whatever  tends  to  evolve  the 
true  sense  of  me  inspired  text  ought  to  be  publicly 
made  known,  though  it  might  be  contrary  to  vene- 
rated opinions  and  against  one's  own  interests, 
Ibn  Ganach  published  (i)  the  6rst  instalment  of 
his  labours  in  Arabic,  in  the  form  of  additions  to 
and  correction  of  Chajug's  grammatical  treatise  on 
the  qukscmi  ieiUrs  (fUn  Hl^niM  nfiD  [Chajug]), 

under  the  title  of  fnni>nDD^K  Hebrew  1DD 
n^B^,  Supplement  or  Strictures^  which  is  a  very 
important  contribution  to  Biblical  exegesis.  But 
notwithstanding  the  excellency  of  his  criticisms, 
and  the  meek  and  gentle  spirit  of  their  author,  and 
in  spite  of  his  acknowledgment  *  that  he,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  had  sucked  at  Chajug's 
breast  of  wisdom,'  but  that  he  must  say  with  Aris- 
totle, '  his  love  for  truth  is  greater  even  than  his 
love  for  Plato  ;'  these  strictures  upon  so  celebrated 
a  man  provoked  the  disciples  of  Chajug,  and 
Samuel  Ha-Nagid  issued  a  rejoinder  to  Ibn  Ga- 
noch's  animadversions  [Samuel  Ha-Nagid].  To 
this  Ibn  Ganoch  replied  in  a  treatise,  (2)  entitled 

n^BTli^K  aWD  Hebrew  m:h^X\ry  1BD,  the  Iwok 
of  reproach  or  correction^  which,  like  its  predeces- 
sor, contains  very  valuable  grammatical  and  exe- 
getical  remarks  He  then  published  (3)  a  polemi- 
cal work  called  rP33n^  H'^KDI  Hebrew  1DD 
mynn»   the   book   of  recoUectunu ;    (4)    another 

caUed  i>^nDni>W  3^pnf>&<  a«na  Hebrew  1BD 
"YlC^rn  ^IT'pn,  the  book  of  approximation  and  recti- 
fication; and  (s)  another  entitled  n^DT^K  iT^«D") 
Hebrew  nKIC^M  *1&D,  the  book  of  reconciliation^ 

Jiiichlolf  *  And  the  teacher  Ben  Ganach,  the  same 
who  is  constantly  called  in  this  book  7?.  Jonah,  and 
whom  people  generally  call  R,  Marinus*  (ed. 
Venice,  13,  a).  The  celebrated  Orientalist,  Ed- 
ward Pococke,  also  remarks,  ^Abu  Valid,  whom  he 
\Le.,  David  Kimchi]  often  cites  by  the  name  of 
Rabbi  Jonah,  as  Aben  Ezra  doth  by  the  name  of 
R,  Marinus,  his  name  at  length  being  Abu  WcUid 
Marum  Ebn  Janachi  Cordubensis*  {J'reface  to  the 
Commentary  on  Micha,  voL  I,  p.  10,  ed.  Twell's, 
London  1740).  It  is,  therefore,  aU  the  more  re- 
markable that  Wolf  should  make  R,  Marinus  to  be 
the  father  of  Rs  Jonah  (Bibliotheca  Hebreea,  I 
p.  4^). 


He  also  wrote  (6)  a  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Song,  which,  accozdmg  to  Ibn  Aknin,  who  quotes 
it,  gives  a  literal  exposition  of  this  book  [Ibn 
Aknin].  Whilst  engaged  in  these  polemical 
works,  all  of  which  are  valuable  contributions  to 
Hebrew  lexicography  and  Biblical  exegesis,  Ibn 
Ganach  prepar^  himself  for  his  chefd*auvre,  called 

rrpjn^f  the  critic,  which  he  finished  in  his  ad- 
vanced age,  and  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one 
(7)  being  a  treatise  on  grammar  as  connected  with 

exegesis,  entitled  ycSlh^  '^\!iTO  Hebrew  1DD 
ilDp^n,  the  book  of  embroidery ;  and  the  other  (8) 

a  Lexicon,  entitled  ^VK^^K  IWD  Hebrew  ifip 
D^KHB'n,  the  book  of  roots.  This  gigantic  work  is 
the  most  important  philological  production  in  the 
Jewish  literature  of  the  middle  ages.  The  mastery 
of  the  science  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  all  its 
delicate  points  which  Ibn  Ganach  therein  displays, 
the  lucid  manner  in  which  he  explains  every  gram- 
matical difficulty,  and  the  sound  ex^etical  rules 
which  he  therein  propounds,  have  few  parallels  up 
to  the  present  day.  He  was  not  only  the  creator 
of  the  Hebrew  syntax,  but  almost  brought  it  to 
perfection.  He  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the 
ellipses  and  the  transposition  of  letters,  words,  and 
verses  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  He  explained  in  a 
simple  and  natural  manner  more  than  two  hundred 
obscure  passages  in  the  Bible,  which  had  up  to 
his  time  greatly  perplexed  all  interpreters,  by 
showing  that  the  sacred  writers  used  abnormal  for 
normal  expressions  (comp.  his  nDpHil  *)DD,  chap, 
xxviii.  ;  Ibn  Ezra's  Commentary  on  Daniel  i.  I, 
and  mmriDD,  ed.  Lippmann,  p.  72,  note). 
Though  his  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  was  absolute,  vet  he  maintained 
that,  being  addressed  to  men,  they  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  language,  and  hence  uiged  that  the 
abnormal  expressions  and  forms  in  the  Bible  are 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  i^orance  of  transcribers 
and  punctuators,  nor  to  wilful  corruption,  but  are 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sacred  writers  being 
human  paid  the  tribute  of  humanity.  The  meek 
and  gentle  spirit  which  he  manifested  in  the  midst 
of  his  sufferings  for  his  independent  researches  may 
be  seen  from  his  beautiful  and  touching  combina- 
tion of  the  servile  letters  into  the  voces  memoriales, 

nj^n  1«  ^D1^,  0  that  my  peace  tcere  established! 
But  notwithstanding  the  opposition  he  met  with 
during  his  life,  no  philologian  has  exercised 
directly  and  indirectly  such  an  influence  l>oth  upon 
Jewish  and  Christian  grammarians  and  conmien- 
tators  as  Ibn  Ganach,  as  mav  be  seen  from  Ibn 
Ezra's  numerous  references  to  him,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  the  Lexicons  of  Parchi  and  David 
Kimchi  are  to  a  great  extent  translations  of  his 
Lexicon  [Parchi  ;  Kimchi].  AU  his  works 
were  written  in  Arabic.  Analysis  of  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  treatises  are  given  in  Ewald's 
Beitrdge,  i.  p.  127- 140 ;  the  sixth  treatise,  i.e., 
the  grammar,  entitled  Sefer  Ha-Rikma,  which 
was  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Ibn  Tibbon,  was 
published  by  Goldberg,  Frankfurt  on  Main,  1856 ; 
kA  the  seventh  treatise,  i.  e.,  the  Lexicon,  a  hundred 
and  twenty-three  frayg^ents,  which  were  found  as 
marginal  glosses  in  Ibn  Ezra's  and  Ralbg's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  have  been  published 
by  S.  D.  Luzzatto  in  the  Hebrew  annual  entitled 
Kerem  Chetned,  v.  p.  34-47,  Prag.  1841.  Speci- 
mens of  it  have  also  been  published  by  Gesenius 
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in  the  dissertation  to  his  Hehraisches  und  Chat- 
ddischa  Handworterhuch,  This  dissertation  is 
given  in  English  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  American 
Biblical  Repository  for  1833.  The  Arabic  MS.  of 
Ibn  Ganach*s  Lexicon,  which  Dr.  Pococke  brought 
with  him  from  the  East,  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Comp.  Uri  Catalog,  codd.  orient,  bibliotheca  Bod- 
leiana^  cod.  456,  457 ;  Ewald  und  Dukes,  Beitrdge 
9ur  Geschichte  der  y^itcsten  Auslegung  d,  Alten 
Testamentes^  L  p.  126-150 ;  ii.  p.  169-175  ;  Le- 
brecht,  Ersch  und  Gruber'^s  Allgemeine  Encyklo- 
pddicy  section  il  vol.  xxil  p.  383-385 ;  Munk, 
Notice  sur  Abulwalid  Merwan  Ibn  DjanAh^  Par. 
1851 ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr.  Hebr,  in 
Btbliotheca  Bodleiana^  ooL  1415-1420 ;  Graetz, 
Geschichte  der  Juden^  vi.  p.  25-3a — C.  D.  G. 

IBN  GEBIROL  or  GABIROL,  Solomon  a 
Jehudah,  also  called  by  the  Jews  Solomon  the 

Spaniard^  mBOn  iTO^,  the  hymnologist  ^a 
D^^K^,  and  Rashhag  XIXTS^  from  the  initials  of 

^^23  p  nO^  "n,  by  the  Arabians  Abu  AJub  Su- 
leiman Ibn  Jachja^  and  by  the  Christian  school- 
men Avicebrol,  Avicebron^  etc,  a  distinguished 
Jewish  philosopher,  commentator,  grammarian, 
and  a  most  celebrated  hymnologist,  bom  in  Malaga 
about  A.D.  102 1,  and  died  in  107a  To  this  sweet 
singer  of  Israel  versification  in  the  sacred  language 
was  so  easy  that  he  wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar  in 
rhyme  when  nineteen  years  of  age  (1040),  and  by 
his  charming  style  imparted  life  to  the  otherwise 
dr^  rules.  This  grammar,  entitled  p^y,  which 
onginally  consisted  of  400  verses,  has  not  yet 
been  published  entire.  Part  of  it  is  given  by  Par- 
chon  in  his  Hebrew  lexicon,  Ponsonii  1844,  p. 
xxiii.,  and,  with  some  corrections,  by  Leopold 
Dukes,  Shire  Shlomo,  Hanover  1858,  part  ii.  p. 
56.     At  the  age  of  twenty-four  (1045),  he  wrote  m 

Arabic  an  ethico*phiIosophical  work,  entitled  nK/YM 

pK/^K^fiC*  H^hich  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
Jehudah  Ibn  Tibbon,  and  printed  under  the  name 
ITfi^n  nVlD  ppn  in  1550*  and  frequently  since. 
Ibn  Gebirol  propouncb  in  this  work  a  peculiar 
theory  of  the  human  temperament  and  passions, 
enumerates  twenty  propensities  corresponding  to 
the  four  dispositions  multiplied  by  the  five  senses, 
and  shows  how  the  leaning  of  the  soul  to  the  one 
side  may  be  brought  to  the  moral  equipoise  by 
observing  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  ethicsd 
sayings  of  the  Talmud,  which  he  largely  quotes, 
and  which  he  intersperses  with  the  chief  sayings 
of  '  the  divine*  Socrates,  his  pupil  Plato,  Aristotle, 
the  Arabic  philosophers,  and  especially  with  the 
maxims  of  a  Jewish  moral  phdosopher,  called 
Chefet  Al'Kute^  who  is  the  author  of  an  Arabic 
paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  in  rhyme  (comp.  Stein- 
schneider, ynvish  Literature^  Longman  1857,  p. 
101).  In  consequence  of  some  personal  allusions 
which  he  made  in  this  work,  Ibn  Gebirol  was 
obliged  to  quit  Saragossa  in  1046,  and  for  some 
time  to  wander  about  Spain,  till  he  was  taken  up 
by  the  celebrated  Jewish  prime  minister  and  gram- 
marian, Samuel  Ha-Nagid,  when  he  wrote  in 
Arabic  his  grand  philosophical  work,  called  in 
Hebrew  D^nn  ^S'^^  the  fountain  of  lifcy  and  in 
Latin,  De  Materia  Universalis  Fragments  of  a 
Hebrew  translation,  and  an  entire  Latin  version,  of 
it  have  onlv  lately  been  published  by  the  indefati- 
gable and  learned  Munk  in  his  Milanga  de  Philo- 


sophiijuhe  et  arabe^  Paris  1857-1859.  Ibn  Gebi* 
rors  works  fonn  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  Jewish  philosophy  [Philosophy],  inasmuch  as 
he  was  the  first  philosopher  of  the  middle  ages  in 
Europe,  and  as  lus  philosophical  treatises  were  used 
by  the  schoolmen,  William  of  Auvergne,  bishop  of 
Paris  (died  1248).  Albert  the  Great  (died  1280), 
Thomas  Aquinas  <died  1274^  and  Duns  Scotus 
(died  1308).  From  Ibn  Ezra  s  quotations  (comp. 
commentaries  on  Gen.  iiu  I ;  Exod.  xxviiL  37  ; 
Is.  xliil  7  ;  Ps.  xvi.  2  ;  cxliii.  10 ;  cl  6 ;  Dan.  xi 
30),  it  appears  that  Ibn  Gebirol  also  wrote  expo- 
sitions of  the  Scriptures.     It  must  also  be  added 

that  his  hymn  entitled  flttPD  VD,  the  royal 
diadem^  which  is  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  poetical 
composition  of  profound  philosopnical  sentiments 
and  great  devotion,  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
divine  service  on  die  evening  preceding  the  great 

Day  of  Atonement  (niM  t^h  fl^anjf)  with  the 
devout  Jews  to  the  present  day.  Comp.  Sachs, 
Die  religiose  Pcesie  der  Juden  in  Sbanien,  Berlin 
l845t  pp.  3-30;  213,  etc.;  Munk,  Melange  de 
Phtlosophie  juive  et  arabe,  Paris  1857-59  ;  Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus  Ubr.  Hebr.  in  Bihliotheca 
Bodleiana^  coL  2313-2338;  Graetz,  Geschichte  der 
Juden,  Leipzig  iSiSi,  vl  31-49.— C.  D.  G, 

IBN  GIATH,  Isaac  b.  Jehudah,  was  bom 
about  1030  of  a  very  distinguished  famUy  who  re- 
sided in  Lucena,  not  far  from  Cordova,  and  after- 
wards became  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  that  place.  He  wrote  a  Comment 
tary  on  Ecclesiastes,  which  has  not  as  yet  come  to 
light,  but  which,  as  appears  from  the  not  unfre- 
quent  quotations  from  it  by  the  best  interpreters 
and  lexicographers,  contains  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  critical  exposition  of  this  difficult  book. 
From  the  references  to  his  writings  made  by  Ibn 
Ezra  (comp.  comment  on  Deut.  x.  7 ;  Ps.  cxlviL 
3),  Kimdii  (Lexicon  under  articles  ^)D.  ]D3>  "^t 
P^fi^t  njy,  noy),  and  Solomon  ben  Melech  (com- 
ment on  2  Sam.  xxiL  36),  it  is  evident  that  Ibn 
Giath  also  wrote  some  other  exegetical  and  gram- 
matical treatises,  and  that  he  materially  aided  the 
development  of  Biblical  exegesis.  Like  his  con- 
temporary, Ibn  Gebirol,  he  ako  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  hymnologist,  and  his  devotional  poetry  is 
used  in  the  Jewish  service  to  the  present  day,  but 
he  is  inferior  to  the  former  as  a  writer.  Comp.  Sachs, 
Die  Religiose  Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien,  Berlin 
l^5»  PP>  4^f  etc.,  255,  etc.  ;  Landshuth,  Amude 
Ha-Aboda,  Berolini  1857,  fasciculus  i.,  p.  ill, 
etc ;  Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  Berlin  1 861, 
vi.  74.— C  D.  G. 

IBN  GIKATILLA.    [Gikatilla.] 

IBN  JACHJA,  Joseph,  b.  David,  b.  Joseph, 
b.  David,  b.  Joseph,  h,  Salomon,  b.  David,  b. 
Gedaliah,  b.  Salomo,  b.  Joseph,  b.  Jehudah,  b. 
Don  Jachja,  the  Spaniard.  This  commentator, 
the  eleventh  generation  of  the  celebrated  ancient 
family  Ibn  Jadija,  was  bom  in  1494  at  Florence, 
whither  his  mother  Dinah,  clad  in  man*s  appard, 
followed  her  husband,  who  had  fled  from  Portugal 
in  consequence  of  the  religious  persecutions  which 
John  II.,  called  the  perfect,  following  the  example 
of  Ferdinand,  heaped  upon  the  Jews  for  refusmg 
to  embrace  Christianity.  When  a  child,  Ibo 
Jachja  came  with  his  parents  to  Verona,  thence 
went  to  Imola  and  Padua,  where  he  studied  mider 
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Jehadah  Minz,  and  afler  he  had  finished  his  educa- 
tion he  returned  to  Imola,  where  he  sp>ent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  and  wrote  his  commentaries. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-three  (January  20,  1527)  he 
issued  his  first  exegetical  work,  which  is  (i)  ^ 
Commentary  on  the  Five  Mfgiiloth^  viz.,  the  Song 
of  Songs,  Rulh,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Esther.  This  was  followed  by  (2)  A  Commentary 
en  the  Psalms^  which  he  published  July  12 ;  and  (3) 
A  Commentary  on  Prouerbsy  published  on  Septem- 
ber  26  of  the  same  year ;  and  (4)  A  Commentary 
an  Danidy  on  7lh  July  1529.  The  most  important 
books,  especially  the  P5alms,  are  preceded  by  very 
extensive  mtroductions.  Ibn  Jachja  died  at  Imola 
in  1539,  having  undermined  nis  constitution  with 
excessive  literary  labour;  his  remains  were  conveyed 
ten  years  after  his  death  (1549)  to  Safet,  where 
Joseph  Caro  had  them  deposited  with  great  honour. 
The  merits  of  his  commentaries  chiefly  consist  in 
the  fact  that  they  give  a  digest  of  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  that  the  student  of 
historico-critical  exegesis  finds  in  them  ready  at  hand 
the  Midrashic  lore  for  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  search  in  many  an  ancient  volume.  AU 
the  commentaries  of  Ibn  Jachja  are  given  in  Frank- 
furter's Rabbinic  Bible  [Frankfurter].  The 
commentary  on  Daniel  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  Constantin  L*Empereur,  and  published  at 
Amsterdam,  1633,  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  a  re- 
futation of  the  anti-Christian  passages.  Comp. 
Carmoly,  in  yos^s  JsraelUische  Annalen,  ii,  p. 
393,  etc  ;  Cassel,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUgemeine 
£ncykiopddie,  sect,  ii,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  81,  etc.  ; 
Steinschneider,  CataJogus  Libr.  Hdbr.  in  Bibliotheca 
Bodleianay  coL  1476. — C  D.  G. 

IBN  JAISH  (B^JT  pK),  Baruch,  b.  Issac,  b. 
Salomon,  b.  Isaac,  b.  Baruch  of  Cordova,  flour- 
ished in  the  15th  century,  wrote  commentaries  (i) 

4m  the  Song  of  Songs,  entitled  nV  fjy  "pin  n^pD 
D^^tC'n,  the  blessed  fountain,  etc.,  published  at  Con- 
stantinople 1576;  and  (2)  on  Ecclesiastes  and  Job, 

called  nfmfn  aVK  ^  ina  nipO,  the  blessed  foun- 
tain  on  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  Constantinople  1576. 
He  generally  gives  the  literal  explanation  of  every 
passage  according  to  the  context,  and  tries  to  solve 
the  grammatical  difficulties  of  the  text. — C.  D.  Q. 

IBN  KASTOR.    [Itzchaki,] 

IBN  KOREISH  JEHUDAH,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest Jewish  lexicographers,  who  flourished  about 
A.  D.  870  to  900  in  Tahart  (ninxn)  or  Tahort  in 
Africa,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  who  wrote 
on  comparative  philology.  So  little  is  known 
about  his  life,  and  so  thoroughly  have  all  the 
endeavours  to  ascertain  his  history  been  bafiled, 
that  it  still  remains  a  doubtful  question  whether  he 
was  a  Karaite  or  a  Rabbinic  Jew.  He  wrote  (i) 
a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  to  which  Ibn  Koreish  himself 

refers  m  his  HpKD'^,  p.  4$,  and  which  has  not  as 
yet  come  to  light  (2)  plIfH  1DD,  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  which  has  also  not  been  found  yet; 

and  (3)  nTMD*),  an  ^//>//^  addressed  to  the  Jewish 
community  at  Fez,  in  which  he  rebukes  his 
brethren  for  neglecting  to  study  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases of  the  O.  T.,  and  tries  to  show  that  it  is 
inipossible  to  understand  some  portions  of  the 
Bible  without  the  help  of  the  cognate  Semitic 
idioms.     The  treatise  is  divided  into  three  parts. 


In  the  first  part  Ibn  Koreish  arranges  in  alpha- 
betical order  all  the  Hebrew  words  which  can  only 
be  explained  with  the  help  of  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  ben  Uziel;  ia 
the  second  part  he  explains  in  alphabetical  order 
those  Biblical  words  which  also  occur  in  the  Mishna 
and  the  Talmud ;  and  in  the  third  part  he  most 
minutely  and  carefully  collects  all  the  Hebrew 
roots,  forms  of  expressions,  prefixes,  and  suffixes, 
which  have  their  analogy  in  the  Arabic.  In  his 
illustrations  and  parallels  Ibn  Koreish  shews  that 
he  had  not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Taigumim  and  the  Talmudic  works,  but  also  with 
the  Koran  and  the  Arabian  poets  (comp.  pp.  80, 
81,  82),  and  that  he  had  sound  judgment  and  fine 
grammatical  tact.  The  work  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicography, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  come 
down  to  us  entire,  since  the  first  part  breaks  up 
with  letter  3  and  does  not  begin  ^ain  till  letter 
n.  It  has  lately  been  published  in  the  Arabic 
under  the  title  R.  Jehuda  ben  Koreisch  Tlharenten' 
sis  Africani  ad  Synagogam  Judaorum  eivitatis  Fa 
epistola  de  studii  Targum  utilitate  et  de  lingtue 
chaidaicte,  misnicce,  talmudicte,  arabica,  vocabu- 
lorum  item  nonnullorum  barbarieorum  convenietttia 
cum  hebraa;  ediderunt  y.  y,  L.  Bargh  et  /?.  B. 
Goldberg,  Lutetise  Parisiorum  1857.  The  intro- 
duction, with  specimens  from  the  work,  have  been 
published  in  Arabic,  with  a  German  translation  by 
Schnurrer,  in  Eichhofn^s  AUgemeine  Bibliothek  der 
Biblischen  Literatur,  Leipzig  1790,  vol.  iii.  p.  951- 
980 ;  the  introduction  has  also  been  published  with 
a  German  translation  by  Wetzstein  in  Literatur- 
blalt  des  Orients  184^,  vol.  iiu  No.  2  ;  and  extracts 
are  given  by  Ewald  and  Dukes,  Beitrage  zur 
Geschiehte  der  Adtestcfi  Auslegung  und  Sprtufur- 
kldrung  des  Alten  Testametites,  Stuttgart  1844,  L 
1 1 6- 1 23;  il  117,  118.  The  influence  which  Ibn 
Koreish  exercised  upon  the  development  of  Biblical 
exegesis  and  lexicographv  must  have  been  very 
great,  judging  from  the  fact  that  he  is  quoted  by 
Uie  best  grammarians  and  interpreters,  ex,gr. ,  Men- 

achem  b.  Saruk  (Lexicon  under  C]7K,  {n^K>  HIIK 

^K^),  Dunash  (^vK),  Raschi  (comment  on  Jer. 
xii.  10),  Ibn  Ezra  (comment  on  Amos  vi.  10), 
Kimchi  (Lexicon,  art  H^t^),  etc.  As  for  the  so- 
called  work  DK1  3K,  which  Ibn  Ezra  quotes  in  the 
preface  to  his  D^^HKO,  and  which  has  been  taken 
oy  many  to  describe  a  distinct  lingual  treatise,  this 

is  nothine  else  than  the  third  part  of  the  n^KD*1» 
as  has  nghtly  been  remarked  by  Graetz.  Comp. 
Pinsker,  Likute  /Cadmonioth,  Vienna  i860,  p.  107, 
etc  ;  aful  additions  to  this  work,  p.  179,  etc — 
C.  D.  G. 

IBN  LIBRAT.    [Dunash.] 

IBN  SAKTAR.    [Itzchakl] 

IBN  SARUK.    [Menachem.] 

IBN  SERGADAH  (mKriD  )3K),  Aaron,  also 
called  Aaron  Ha  Cohen  (fOn  pHK)  b.  Joseph,  a 
rich  and  learned  merchant  of  Bagdad,  who  was  an 
opponent  of  Saadia  and  was  elected  spiritual  head 
(PW)  of  the  academy  at  Pumbadita,  A.  D.  943. 
Whilst  holding  this  high  office  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  pub- 
lished a   Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch   (KH'^D 

rnnn  i>y)i  which  has  not  as  yet  come  to  light. 
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From  the  fragments  of  it  preserved  by  Ibn  Ezn. 
we  see  that  Ibn  Sergadah,  though  abiding  by  the 
traditional  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
was  by  no  means  a  slavish  follower  of  ancient 
opinions.  Fragments  of  his  commentary  are  given 
by  Ibn  Ezra,  on  Gen.  xviii.  28 ;  xxxiv.  30 ;  xlix. 
6,  7  ;  Kxod.  X.  12;  Levtt  xviii.  6;  comp.  Geiger, 
yiidische  Zeitschrtfl  fur  Wissenschaft  und  L^en^ 
1862,  p.  297 ;  Zunz,  in  Geiger' s  Wissenschaftliche 
Zeitschrtfl^  voL  iv.,  Stuttgart  1 839,  p.  389,  etc. — 
C.  D.  G. 

IBN  SHOEIB  q>]nfir  pK),  JoEi^  flourished 
about  A. IX   1430-1490  at  Tudela.     He  wrote  (l) 

A  Commentary  on  ike  Pentateuch^  entitled  npy 
TO^,  the  holocaust  of  Sabbath^  which  he  finished  in 
the  year  X469,  and  was  published  in  Venice  1577  ; 
(2)  A   Commentary  on  the  PsaJms^  called   tOti 

nvnn*  fearful  in  praises^  published  at  Salonaica 
1 568-1 569 ;  (3)  A  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
&mgs^  called  IIK^S  HVp,  a  brief  exposition^  pub- 
lished together  with  Aoraham  Levi's  exposition, 
Sabionneta  1558 ;  and  (4)  An  Exposition  of  La- 
mentation^ called  *1^K^3,  which  was  published  at 
Venice  1589.  His  libeiality  of  mind  in  expound- 
ing the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  when  his  co-reli- 
gionists were  suffering  most  bitterly  from  the 
Christian  nations  of  those  days,  Ibn  Schoeib  main- 
tained in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (fol  12,  b) 
that  pious  Gentiles  will  have  a  portion  in  the  world 

to  come  (KSn  DTiy?  j^),  and  corroborated  his 
opinion  by  references  to  the  Tosifta,  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Midrashim.  Comp  Zunz,  Zur  Geschiehte 
und Uteratury  Berlin  1845,  p.  384 ;  Steinschneider, 
Catalogus  Ubr.  Hebr,  in  Biiliatheca  Bodleiana^  coL 
140a— C.  D.  G. 

IBN  SITTA  (Mtan  p),  a  distinguished  Karaite 
Jew  who  lived  at  Irak  about  A.D.  9ca  His  con- 
scientious desire  to  explain  the  Scriptures  made  him 
exclude  from  his  exposition  all  the  points  of  con- 
troversy between  the  Rabbinic  and  Karaite  Jews 
[Karaites],  and  restrict  his  explanation  to  the 
grammatical  forms  and  etymological  significations 
of  the  words,  as  well  as  to  tracing  the  logical  se- 
quence of  every  passage.  Worthy  of  notice  is  his 
peculiar  translation  of  Exod.  xx.  26  by,  '  and  thou 

shalt  not  ascend  my  altar  in  sin,'  deriving  TwV^2, 

from  7)^y  to  be  treacherous^  faithless.  Other  frag- 
ments of  this  commentary,  which  has  not  as  yet 
come  to  light,  are  given  by  Ibn  Ezra  on  Exod. 
xxi.  24,  35 ;  xxil  20.  Saadia  Gaon  thought  Ibn 
Sitta  of  sufficient  importance  to  refute  his  interpre- 
tation, whilst  Ibn  Ezra  exercises  his  withering 
sarcasm  upon  him.  Comp.  Pinsker,  Lickute  Kad- 
monioth,  Vienna  i860,  p.  43  ;  Fiirst,  Geschiehte 
des  Karaerthunis^  Leipzig  1862,  pp.  100,  173. — 
C.  D.  G. 

IBN  TIBBON,  Jehudah.  b.  Saul,  was  bom 
at  Lunel  about  A.D.  1120,  and  had  early  to  quit 
his  native  place  for  Provence  in  consequence  of 
persecution.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  a 
translator  into  Hebrew  of  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able Jewish  works  which  were  written  in  Arabic, 
and  is  therefore  denominated  O^p^nyDH  C^"^,  the 
prince  of  translators.     He  translated  between  1 161 

and  ii86->(i)  the  celebrated  niMivi  rQIH,  the 


duties  of  hearty  of  Joseph  bw  Bediai ;  (2)  the  etkia 
of  Ibn  Gebirol;  {3)  the  renowned  Kusari  of  Jehudah 
Ha- Levi ;  (4)  the  moral  philosophy  of  Saadia  Gaon ; 
and  (5)  thr  famous grafAmatical and lexicographicoi 
work  of  Ibn  Ganach.  He  also  wrote  (6)  a  woik 
on  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  language  (ntmr*11D 

pBvn),  which  is  lost.     Ibn  Tibbon  died  abou 
119a      Comp.    Steinschneider,    Catalogus  Libr. 
Hebr,  in  Bioliotheca  Bodleiana,  col.    1374-1376 ; 
Graetz,  Geschiehte deryudenyljd^ug  186 1,  vol  vl, 
p.  241,  etc — C.  D.  (J. 

IBN  TIBBON,  Samuel,  son  of  the  preceding 
writer,  was  bom  about  1 160,  and  died  123a  Be- 
sides the  philosophical  works  both  of  heathen  and 
Jewish  authors  which  he  translated,  Samuel  Iba 
Tibbon  wrote — (l)  A   Commentary  on  Ecclesiasta 

(n^np  l5n"\^D),  which  exists  in  MS.  in  several  of 
the  European  libraries  ;  and  (2)  A  Commentary  en 
Gen.  i.  I -9,  entitled  D^n  X^p*  "lOKD,  being  a'dis- 
sertation  on  the  creation,  published  at  Presbutg 
1837.— C.  D.  G. 

IBZAN  qp,H,  illustrious;  Sept.  *Apaurirdv),  the 

tenth  'judge  of  Israel*  He  was  of  Bethlebem, 
probably  the  Bethlehem  of  Zebulun  and  not  ojf 
J  udah.  He  governed  seven  years.  The  prosperity 
of  Ibran  is  marked  by  the  great  number  of  his 
children  (thirty  sons  and  tlurty  daughters),  and  his 
wealth,  by  their  marriages — ^for  they  were  all  mar- 
ried. Some  have  held,  but  without  the  least  pro- 
bability, that  Ibzan  was  the  same  with  Boaz :  blC 
1 182  (Judg.  xil  8).— J.  K. 

I-CHABOD  nto  ^«i  where  it  the  glory;  Sept 

Obcufiapx^^t  Obtuxafiti^,  son  of  Phinehas  and 
grandson  of  EIL  He  is  onl^  known  from  the  un- 
happy circumstances  of  his  burth,  which  occasioned 
this  name  to  be  given  to  him.  The  pains  of  labour 
came  upon  his  mother  when  she  heard  that  the  ark 
of  God  was  taken,  that  her  husband  was  slain  in 
battle,  and  that  these  tidings  had  proved  fetal  to 
his  fiftther  Eli.  They  were  death-paui^  to  her ;  and 
when  those  around  sought  to  cheer  her,  saying, 
*  Fear  not,  for  thou  hast  home  a  son,'  she  only 
answered  by  giving  him  the  name  of  I-chabod, 
adding,  'Tne  glory  b  departed  from  Israel'  (i 
Sam.  iv.  19-22) :  B.C.  1141.  The  name  agam  oc- 
curs in  I  Sam.  xiv.  3  [Eli]. — J.  K. 

ICONIUM  f  Ix6»toy),  a  large  inland  dty  of 
Asia  Minor,  situated  in  the  province  of  Lycaonia, 
on  the  military  road  between  Antioch  of  Pisidia 
and  Derbe.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  small  town, 
well  peopled,  and  encompassed  by  a  fertile  region 
(xil  0.  i).  According  to  Cicero,  it  was  the  capi^ 
tal  of  Lycaonia  {ad  Pom.  iiL  6l  8) ;  but  Xenophon 
places  it  on  the  eastern  border  oif  Phrygia  {Aneb» 
1.  2.  19),  Ammianus  Marcellinus  reckoned  it  to 
Pisidia  (xiv.  2),  and  Pliny  states  that  in  hb  time 
it  was  the  capital  of  a  distinct  territory,  governed 
by  a  tetrarch  (Jf.  JVI  v.  2$).  This  may  be  the 
reason  why  the  sacred  writers  do  not  speak  of  H 
as  belonging  to  any  of  the  great  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor.  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from  Antioch  oi 
Pisidia  to  Iconium,  thus  approaching  it  from  the 
west  by  the  military  road  which  crosses  the  moun- 
tain chain  (Acts  xiii.  51).  The  population,  like 
that  of  the  other  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was 
then  mixed,  consisting  of  play-loving  and  novelty- 
seeking  Greeks,  an  old  esUblisbed  and  influential 
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colony  of  Jews,  who  exercised  their  trades  during 
the  week,  and  met  in  their  synagogue  to  read  the 
Law  on  the  Sabbath,  some  dignified  Roman  officials 
and  soldiers,  and  probably  a  few  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  country  (Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  of  St,  Pauly  L  196,  ist  ed.)  This  explains 
the  nature  of  the  apostles*  reception,  and  the 
cause  of  the  events  which  followed.  They  went 
first  to  the  synagogue  as  was  their  custom.  Their 
preaching  was  successful,  for  'a  great  multitude 
both  of  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks  believed' 
(Acts  XIV.  i).  The  unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up 
opposition,  and  a  riot  followed — part  of  the  people 
holding  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the  apostles. 
This  became  at  length  so  serious,  that  the  lives  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  endangered,  and  they  re- 
tired to  Lystra,  about  twenty  miles  southward 
(ver.  6).  The  bitter  hostility  of  the  Jews  followed 
them  thither ;  thev  were  attacked  and  stoned,  and 
Paul  was  left  for  dead.  Restored  by  a  miracle,  he 
soon  returned  to  Iconium,  'confirming  the  souls 
of  the  disciples'  (verses  7-21).  Some  years  after- 
wards it  appears  that  Paul  paid  another  visit  to 
Iconium,  accon^nied  by  Silas,  travelling  from 
Cilicia  through  Derbe  and  Lystra  (xvL  1-3).  No 
particulars  are  given,  and  we  cannot  tell  whether 
the  *  persecutions  and  afflictions'  of  which  he 
writes  to  Timothy  came  upon  him  partly  in  this 
latter  tour  or  altogether  during  the  former  (2  Tim. 

UL    II). 

Iconium  was  the  scene  of  the  apocryphal  story 
of  Paul  and  Thecia,  so  often  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  others  of  the  early  Fathers  (see 
Jones  On  the  Canon,  where  the  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thecia  are  given  in  Greek  and  English,  ii.  299, 
seq.;  an  abridgment  of  the  legend  is  given  in  a 
note  in  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  197).  The 
church  planted  by  the  apostles  continued  to  flourish, 
and  the  city  itself  to  increase  in  importance  under 
the  Byzantme  monarchs  (Hierocles,  p.  675).  Ico- 
nium having  been  captured  by  the  Seljukian  Turks, 
became  the  capital  of  one  of  their  dynasties,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  It  is  one  of  the  few  towns  of  Asia  Minor 
which  have  retained  to  the  present  day  something 
of  their  ancient  prosperity.  Konieh,  as  it  is  now 
called,  is  a  large  city,  the  residence  of  a  pasha, 
and  head  of  a  province.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Seljukian 
sultans,  but  out  of  the  ruins  of  older  structures,  as 
pieces  of  marble  columns,  capitals,  and  carved 
cornices  appear  everywhere  in  the  masonry.  Some 
of  its  mosques,  minarets,  palaces,  and  gateways, 
are  beautiful  specimens  of  Saracenic  ardiitecture. 
There  are  few  remains  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Iconium,  besides  the  fragments  of  columns,  and 
Greek  inscriptions  in  the  walls. 

The  situation  of  Konieh  is  very  fine.  It  stands 
on  a  fertile  plain,  which  towards  the  east  stretches 
away  to  the  horizon,  while  immediately  behind  the 
city,  on  the  west,  it  is  shut  in  by  a  sepnicircle  of 
snow-capped  mountains.  Rich  gardens  and  or- 
chards, abundantly  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  and 
watered  by  numerous  streams  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  encircle  the  old  city.  The  suburbs 
extend  far  beyond  the  walls,  and,  like  those  of 
Damascus,  have  a  gay  and  picturesque  appearance 
at  a  distance,  but  do  not  bear  close  inspection. 
The  population  is  still  mixed ;  and  as  it  contains 
the  tomb  of  one  of  the  most  venerated  of  Moham- 
medan saints,  it  is  swarming  with  fanatical  Der- 


vishes. (Descriptions  of  Konieh  are  given  by 
Kinneir,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor  ;  Leake,  Geog,  of 
Asia  Minor;  Hamilton,  Researches;  Chesney, 
Euphrates  Expedition,) — J.  I*  P. 

IDALAH  {rhtp\    Yia'alah;   Sept   'Upixti ; 

Alex.  'ladijXet),  a  town  of  Zebulun,  apparently  lying 
between  Shimron  and  Bethlehem  (Josh.  xix.  15). 
It  is  only  once  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  does  not 
occur  in  anv  other  writer.  Bethlehem  is  situated 
about  six  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  Idalah  could 
not  have  been  far  distant  from  it  Its  site  is  un- 
known.—J.  L.  P. 

IDDO.     I.  (Kny  ;  Sept  XtOdii ;  Alex.  2ad<&«) 
The  father  of  one  of  Solomon's  purveyors. 

2.  (nV ;  Sept  *A5iK)  A  descendant  of  Gershom 

(i  Chron.  vL  21),  called  Adaiah,  and  placed 
among  the  ancestors  of  Asaph  (ver.  41). 

3.  Cn] ;  Sept    'Ia«of ;   Alex.  'laWat)  Son  of 

Zechariah,  prince  of  east  Manasseh  in  the  lime  of 
David  (i  Chron.  xxvii.  21). 

4.  (^JT,  K'ri  ^njT  ;  Sept.  'AaW.  *I«iJX)  A  seer 

V  V 

who  wrote  visions  against  Jeroboam,  in  which  the 
deeds  of  Solomon  were  noticed  (2  Chron.  ix.  29) ; 
he  also  wrote  the  history  of  Rehoboam  and  Abi- 
jah  ;  or  rather  perhaps,  in  conjunction  with 
Seraiah,  kept  the  public  rolls  during  their  reigns. 
It  seems  from  2  Chron.  xiil  22  that  he  named  his 
book  CniD,  A/idrashf  or  'Exposition.*  Josephus 
{Antiq.  viii.  9.  i)  states  that  this  Iddo  was  the 
prophet  who  was  sent  to  Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and 
consequently  the  same  that  was  slain  by  a  lion  for 
disobedience  to  his  instructions  (i  Kings  xiil)  ; 
and  many  commentators  have  followed  this  state- 
ment 

5.  (K'm  'W ;  Sept.  »AW<A,  'k^aM,  'ABM) 

Grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  i.  i ; 
Ezra  V.  I ;  vL  14 ;  Neh.  xii.  16). 

6.  fnVi ;  Sept.  'ASayil/i)  Chief  of  the  Jews  of 

the  captivity  established  at  Casiphia,  a  place  of 
which  It  is  difhcult  to  determine  the  position.  It 
was  to  him  that  Ezra  sent  a  requisition  for  Levites 
and  Nethinim,  none  of  whom  had  yet  joined  his 
caravan.  Thirty-eight  Levites  and  220  Nethinim 
responded  to  his  odl  (Ezra  viii.  17-20),  B.C.  457. 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  Iddo  was  a  chief 
person  of  the  Nethinim,  descended  from  those 
Gibeonites  who  were  charged  with  the  servile 
labours  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  This  is  one 
of  several  circumstances  which  indicate  that  the 
Jews  in  their  several  colonies  under  the  Exile  were 
still  ruled  by  the  heads  of  their  nation,  and  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  worship. 

IDOLATRY,  Introduction,— Idolsi^  is  the 
worship  of  anything  instead  of  God.  The  term, 
therefore,  includes  all  the  kinds  of  false  and  corrupt 
worship  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  There  is  no  exactly- 
corresponding  general  term  in  Hebrew,  but  there 
are  some  general  terms  that  seem  to  have  the  same 
range  but  a  less  precise  signification,  such  as  pK, 

'vanity:'  in  the  N.  T.  €l8w\o\arp€la,  idolatry, 
appears  to  be  employed  in  its  widest  sense,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  tropical  use  in  Col.  iii.  5, 
* covetousness,  which  is  idolatry.*  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  corruption  of  true  religion  is 
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spoken  of  in  the  Bible  in  the  same  terms  as 
paganism,  as  a  sin  of  the  same  kind  if  not  of  the 
same  degree. 

The  main  subjects  to  be  considered  in  this  article 
are  the  origin  ot  idolatry,  the  classification  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  idolatry,  the  history  of  idolatry,  so  far 
as  it  is  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  relating  to  this  matter,  an  examination 
of  which  will  be  mterwoven  with  this  historical 
outline,  and  the  Hebrew  terms  for  idolatry  and 
idols. 

L   Origin  of  Idolatrv. — In  the  primaeval  j)criod 
man  appears  to  have  had  not  alone  a  revelation  but 
also  an  implanted  natural  law.    Adam  and  some 
of  his  descendants,  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Flood, 
certainly  lived  under  a  revealed  system,  now  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  and  St 
Paul  tells  us  that  the  nations  were  under  a  natural 
law.     *  Man  in  his  natural  state  must  always  have 
had  a  knowledge  of  God  sufficient  for  the  condition 
in  which  he  had  been  placed.     Although  God  '  in 
.  times  past  suffered  all  luitions  [or  rather  *  all  the 
Gentiles,*  xiUra  rd  t9ni\  to  walk  in  their  own  ways, 
nevertheless  He  left  not  Himself  without  witness,  in 
thct  He  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and 
gladnes&*     '  For  the  m visible  things  of  Him,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  are  deariy  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  [even]  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead'    But  the  people  of 
whom  we  are  speakmg  *  changed  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  cor- 
ruptible man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts, 
and  creeping  things,'  '  and  worshipped  and  served 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for 
ever.'    Thus  arose  that  strange  superstition  which 
is  known  %j  the  term  Fetishism  [or  low  nature- 
worship],  cbnsisting  in  the  worship  of  animals, 
trees,   rivers,  hills,  and  stones '   {Genesis  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Man^  aded.,  pp.  160,  161).    St  Paul 
speaks  of  those  who  invented  this  idolatry  as  there- 
fore forsaken  of  God  and  suffered  to  sink  into  the 
deepest  monJ  corruption.     It  is  remarkable  that 
.among  highly^civilized  nations  the  converse  obtains ; 
moral  corruptioii  being  very  frequently  the  cause 
of  the  afa^oooning  of  true  religion  for  infidelity. 

St.  Paul  thus  ^ews  us  what  was  the  earliest 
kind  of  idolatry,  but  he  does  not  state  what  mental 
condition  gave  rise  to  it  We  can  only  trace  this 
condition  by  examining  those  nations  which  still 
practice  this  lowest  system,  but  we  shall  not  enter 
upon  this  subject  in  the  present  article,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  exhausted, 
as  we  can  scarcely  understand,  however  we  may 
define,  the  mental  condition  of  the  races  which 
practise  fetishism. 

il  Classification  of  Idolatry.  — All  unmixed  svstems 
of  idolatry  may  be  classined  under  the  following 
heads ;  all  muced  systems  may  be  resolved  into  two 
or  more  of  tnem. 

1.  Low  nature-worship  or  fetishism,  the  wor- 
ship of  animals,  trees,  rivers,  hills,  and  stones. 
The' fetishism  of  the  Negroes  is  thought  to  admit  of 
a  belief  m  a  supreme  intelligence  :  if  this  be  true 
such  a  belief  is  either  a  relic  of  a  higher  religion  or 
else  is  derived  from  the  Muslim  tribes  of  Africa. 
Fetishism  is  closely  connected  with  magic,  and  the 
Nigritian  priests  are  universally  magicians. 

2.  Shamanism,  or  the  magical  side  of  fetishism, 
the  religion  of  the  Mongolian  tribes,  and  ap* 
parently  the  primitive  religion  of  China. 


3.  High  nature-worship,  the  worship  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  of  the  supposed  powers  of 
nature. 

4.  Hero-worship,  the  worship  of  deceased  an- 
cestors or  leaders  of  a  nation. 

5.  Idealism,  the  worship  of  abstractions  or 
mental  qualities,  such  as  justice,  a  system  never 
found  unmixed. 

Fetishism  and  Shamanism  appear  to  be  the  only 
systems  of  idolatry  which  certamly  have  obtained 
and  still  obtain  uimiixed  with  any  other.  But  it  is 
easy  to  detect  and  detach  the  other  systems,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  next  section. 

iii.  History  of  Idolatry. — Nothing  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Bible  as  to  any  antediluvian  idolatry. 
It  is,  however,  a  reasonable  supposition  that  in  the 
general  corruption  before  the  Flood  idolatry  was 
practised.  And  that  such  was  the  case  may  in- 
deed be  inferred  on  other  evidence.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  names  of  heathen  divinities  in  the 
names  of  the  antediluvians ;  but  there  are  indica- 
tions of  ancestral  worship  in  the  postdiluvian  wor- 
ship of  some  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  set  or  sutekh  of 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon  is  the  Hebrew  Seth.  The 
Cainite  Enoch  was  probably  commemorated  as 
Annacus  or  Nannacus  at  Iconium,  though,  this 
name  being  identified  with  Enoch,  the  rdference 
may  be  to  Enoch  of  the  line  of  Seth  {Ark, 
NoAH^s].  It  is  reasonable  to  supp<^  that  the 
worship  of  these  antediluvians  originated  before 
the  Flood,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  have 
been  instituted  after  it. 

The  earliest  idolatry  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is 
noticed  in  the  last  address  of  Joshua  to  the  assembled 
tribes,  where  he  says,  speaking  by  Divine  commis- 
sion, *  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood  in  old  time,  [even]  Terah,  the  father  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  father  of  Nachor  :  and  they  served 
other  gods'  (xxiv.  2).  Was  this  idolatry  a  wor- 
ship of  false  gods,  or  a  corruption  of  true  religion? 
The  passage  seems  to  necessitate  the  former  sup- 
position. We  must,  therefore,  inquire  what  the 
idolatry  of  the  Babyloniaiui  and  Chaldees  of  that 
period  is  likely  to  have  been,  and  whether  there 
are  any  traces  of  it  among  the  Hebrews. 

It  1^1  be  best  to  give  a  summary  of  the  main 
facts  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  *  Essay'  on  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  in  the 
Rev.  George  Rawlinson*s  Herodotus^  as  the  most 
authoritative  statement  of  the  results  of  recent 
research.    The  Pantheons  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
though  originally  dissimilar  in  the  names  of  the 
divinities,   cannot  as  yet  be  treated   separately. 
The  principal  god  of  the  Assyrians  was  Asshur, 
replaced  in  Babylonia  by  a  god  whose  name  is  read 
II  or  Ra.     The  special  attributes  of  Asshur  were 
sovereignty  and  power,  and  he  was  regarded  as  the 
especial  patron  of  the  Assyrians  and  their  kings. 
It  is   the  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Hamitic  or 
Scythic  Ra,  which  suggests  a  connection  with  Egypt, 
although  it  is  to  be  noticed  that   the  same  root 
may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  probably  Canaanite 
Heres.     Next  to  Asshur  or  II  was  a  triad,  consist- 
ing of  Anu,  who  appears  to  have  corresponded  to 
Pluto,  a  divinity  whose  name  is  doubtful,  corre- 
sponding to  Jupiter,  and  H^a  or  Hoa,  correspond- 
ing in  position  and  partly  in  character  to  Neptune. 
The  supreme  goddess  Mulita  or  Bilta  (Mylitta  or 
Beltis)  was  the  wife  of  the  Babylonian  Jupiter. 
This  triad  was  followed  by  another,  consisting  of 
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i£ther  (Iva?),  the  sun,  and  the  moon.  Next  in 
order,  are  *the  five  minor  gods,  who,  if  not  of 
astronomical  origin,  were  at  any  rate  identified 
with  the  five  planets  of  the  Chaldsean  system.'  In 
addition.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  enmnerates  several 
other  divinities  of  less  importance,  and  mentions 
that  there  are  *  a  vast  number  of  other  names,' 
adding  this  remarkable  observation  :  '  Every  town 
and  village  indeed  throughout  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria appears  to  have  had  its  own  particular  deity, 
many  of  these  no  doubt  being  the  great  gods  of 
the  Pantheon  disguised  under  rustic  names,  but 
others  being  distinct  local  divinities.'  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson contents  himself  with  stating  the  facts  dis- 
coverable from  the  inscriptions,  and  does  not 
theorize  upon  the  subject  further  than  to  point  out 
the  strong  resemblances  between  this  Oriental  sys- 
tem and  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  not  indeed  in 
the  Aryan  ground- work  of  the  latter,  but  in  its 
general  superstructure.  If  we  analyze  the  Baby- 
u>nian  and  Assyrian  system,  we  discover  that  in  its 
present  form  it  is  mainly  cosmic,  or  a  system  of 
high  nature-worship.  The  supreme  divinity  ap- 
pears to  have  been  regarded  as  the  ruler  of  the 
universe,  the  first  triad  was  of  powers  of  nature, 
the  second  triad  and  the  remaining  chief  divinities 
were  distinctly  cosmic  But  beneath  this  system 
were  two  others,  evidently  distinct  in  origin,  and  too 
deep-seated  to  be  obliterated,  the  worship  of  an- 
cestors and  low  nature-worship.  Asshur,  at  the 
very  head  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the  deified  ancestor  of 
the  Assyrian  race  ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  system 
of  great  gods,  each  city  had  its  owti  special  idolatry, 
either  openly  reverencing  its  primitive  idol,  or  con- 
cealing a  deviation  from  the  nxed  belief  by  making 
that  idol  another  form  of  one  of  the  nation^ 
divinities.  In  this  separation  into  its  first  elements 
of  this  ancient  religion,  we  discover  the  superstitions 
of  those  races  which,  mbced  but  never  completely 
fused,  formed  the  population  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  three  races  whose  three  languages  were 
yet  distinct  in  the  inscribed  records  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  These  races  were  the 
primitive  Chaldaeans,  called  Hamites  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  who  undoubtedly  had  strong  affinities 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Shemite  Assyrians, 
and  the  Aryan  Persians.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
assign  to  these  races  their  respective  shares  in 
the  composition  of  the  mythology  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  successively  ruled.  The  ancestral 
worship  is  here  distinctly  Semitic :  the  name  of 
Asshur  proves  this.  It  may  be  objected  that  such 
worship  never  characterized  any  other  Semitic 
stock  :  that  we  find  it  among  Turanians  and 
Aryans  :  but  we  reply,  that  the  Shemites  borrowed 
their  idolatry,  and  a  Turanian  or  Aryan  influence 
may  hv./e  given  it  this  peculiar  form.  The  low 
nature-worship  must  be  due  to  the  Turanians.  It 
is  never  discerned  except  where  there  is  a  strong 
Turanian  or  Nigritian  element,  and  when  once  esta- 
blished it  seems  always  to  have  been  very  hard  to 
remove.  The  high  nature^worship,  as  the  last 
element,  remains  for  the  Aryan  race.  The  primi- 
tive Aryan  belief  in  its  different  forms  was  a  rever- 
ence for  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  powers 
of  nature,  combined  with  a  belief  in  one  supreme 
being,  a  religion  that,  though  varying  at  different 
times,  and  deeply  influenced  by  ethnic  causes,  was 
never  deprivea  of  its  essentially-cosmic  charac- 
teristics. 

The  femily  of  Abraham,  as  Shemites,  would 


have  naturally  followed  the  ancestral  worship  of 
their  people  in  Babylonia,  were  it  still  separately 
practised,  unless  the  influence  of  neighbouring 
idolaters  of  another  race  had  unbued  them  with 
a  tendency  to  some  other  system.  In  the  famQy* 
names  there  is  no  trace  of  any  idoiatrv,  nor  does 
their  later  history  furnish  any  clue  but  that  of 
Laban's  teraphim,  for  the  time  of  Job  is  too 
distant  and  his  position  too  different  to  afford  us 
any  aid.  Laban  s  idolatry  being  the  next  meiK 
tioned  in  Scripture,  we  may  pass  on  to  consider  it 
for  the  illustration  of  our  present  subject. 

When  Jacob  left  Padan-aram,  Rachel  stole  and 
carried  away  her  father  Laban's  teraphintL  These 
teraphim  liiban  greatly  valued,  as  we  may  judge 
from  his  determined  search.  He  called  them  his 
gods  (Gen.  xxxL  30, 32),  though  he  was  not  without 
a  belief  in  the  true  God  (24,  49-53).  It  has  indeed 
been  thought  that  the  passage  rendered  *  The  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  judge  betwixt  us.  And  Jacob  sware 
by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac*  (53) — ^might  be  read 
so  as  to  illustrate  Laban's  idolatry ;  but  the  seeming 
difference  between  Laban's  oath  and  Jacob's  dis> 
appears  if  we  compare  the  passage  with  that 
earlier  one,  where  Jacob  says,  *  Except  the  God  of 
my  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  fear  of 
Isaac,  had  been  with  me,  surely  thou  hadst  sent 
me  away  now  empty'  (42).  There  is,  therefore,  no 
warrant  for  reading  the  word  rendered  God  in  any 
occurrence  or  all  occurrences  in  the  passage  first 
cited  as  a  plural  Evidently,  therefore,  Laban's 
teraphim  were  not  images  of  false  gods,  but  were 
idols  corruptly  used  by  believers  in  the  patriarchal 
religion.  Vet  it  is  probable  on  other  grounds  than 
any  theories  advanced  in  this  article  that  these  images 
were  connected  with  ancestral  worship  :  if  so,  they 
may  have  been  relics  of  the  Shemite  idolatry  from 
the  midst  of  which  Abraham  was  called  away. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  corrup- 
tions clung  to  the  families  or  retainers  of  the  He- 
brew patriarchs,  for  Jacob,  at  a  later  time,  com- 
manded his  household,  and  those  that  were  with 
him,  to  put  away  strange  gods  (xxxv.  2). 

We  purposely  reserve  the  discussion  of  the  ido- 
latry of  Canaan  for  that  later  period  when  the 
iniquity  of  its  people  was  full,  and  when  the  Divine 
warnings,  as  well  as  the  sacred  history,  give  us  a 
more  complete  view  of  the  idol-worship  of  the 
seven  doomed  nations.  But  it  must  be  here  ob- 
served, that  already  in  Abraham's  time  such  a 
name  as  Ashteroth  Kamaim  ( Ashteroth  of  the  two 
horns)  shows  the  existence  of  pagan  worship.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mysterious  Melchizedek,  seem- 
ingly a  Canaanite,  if  not  a  Rephaite  (like  Adoni- 
zedek  of  Joshua's  time),  is  a  witness  that  the  true 
patriarchal  belief  was  not  yet  overwhelmed  by  the 
corruptions  of  Canaan. 

The  sojourn  in  Egypt  brings  us  again  in  contact 
with  one  of  the  great  idolatrous  svstems  of  antiquity. 
There  is  some  little  evidence,  but  that  little  very 
curious  and  valuable,  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  false 
religion  by  many  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  At 
that  time  Egypt  was  not  wholly  in  the  nands  of 
the  Egyptians,  not  wholly  even  Egyptian.  The 
Shepherd-strangers,  if  they  did  not  rule  the  country 
for  the  whole  period  of  their  stay,  were  certainly 
long  firmly  planted  in  its  north-eastern  provinces. 
From  the  Pathmetic,  now  the  Damietta,  branch  to 
the  eastern  border,  dwelt  a  Shemite  or  quasi-Shemite 
population.    The  marshes  that  skut  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  and  the  great  lakes  that  feed  them,  after- 
wuxls  the  last  homes  of  Egyptian  freedom,  were 
then  the  haunts  of  the  eastern  enemies  of  Egypt, 
whose  traits  of  person  and  character  are  still  to  be 
discerned,  as  they  were  long  ago  by  Achilles  Tatius, 
in  the  sturdy  fishermen  of  Lake  Menzeleh.  South- 
ward, the  pasture-lands  of  a  long  valley,  the  land 
of  Goshen,  through  which  a  prudent  ruler,  whose 
name  has  perished  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  had 
cut  a  canal,  more  to  water  this  fettile  tract  than  to 
open  a  way  from  the  Nile  to  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
this  long  valley  was  the  home  of  settled  Arabs, 
the  Israelites,  and  the  mixed  multitude,  or  Ereb, 
spoken  of  in  Scripture.  The  names  of  several  of 
the  towns  of  north-eastern  £g3[pt  are  either  He- 
brew, or  known  to  us  both  in  Hebrew  and  Egyp- 
tian forms  of  the  same  signification.  So  marked  is 
the  distinction  between  true  Egypt  and  Shemite 
Egypt,  that  the  monuments  of  tne  great  Shep- 
henl-ctty  Zoan,  executed  under  the  foreign  rule, 
though  Egyptian,  have  a  distinctive  character  of 
their  own.  Thus  we  may  expect  to  find  two 
pagan  religions  prevailing  in  Egypt,  one  the  religion 
of  the  E^rptians,  the  other  that  of  such  of  the 
Shemite  colonists  as  were  idolaters.  We  would 
not  deny  that  constant  waves  of  Shemite  immigra- 
tion had  produced  their  effect  on  the  religion  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Egyptians  from  that 
very  first  which  gave  the  strong  Shemite  side  to 
their  moral  and  physical  nature,  but  in  the  Shep- 
herd-p)eriod  foreign  influence  could  no  longer  affect 
the  essential  part  of  the  native  religion,  and  any 
distinct  system  must  have  had  a  separate  growth. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
religion,  we  are  at  last  on  safe  ground.  The  mter- 
pretation  of  hieroglyphics  has  ladd  before  us  a 
mass  of  documents,  acquainting  us  almost  as  fiiUy 
with  its  tenets  as  do  the  classical  writings  with 
those  of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome.  The  result  is, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  discard,  at  least  for  the 
present,  the  philosophical  theories  which  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  very  mainsprings 
of  Egyptian  belief,  but  which  are  probably  for  the 
most  part  fabrications  constructed  in  the  attempt 
to  fortify  the  ancient  religion  against  the  shocks  of 
a  new  and  vital  faith.  We  are  indeed  comp)elled 
finally  to  put  aside  all  ideas  that  the  Egyptian 
religion  formed  one  philosophical  whole,  and  to 
admit  that  it  consists  of  several  distinct  elements, 
which  were  never  fused,  because  their  nature  for- 
bade so  complete  a  union. 

The  strongest  and  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  the  Egyptian  religion  is  the  worship  of  animals, 
trees,  and  like  objects,  which  was  universal  in  the 
country,  and  was  even  connected  with  the  belief 
in  the  future  state.  No  theory  of  the  usefulness 
of  certain  animals  can  explain  the  worship  of  others 
that  were  utterly  useless,  nor  can  a  theory  of  some 
strange  analogy  find  even  as  wide  an  application. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  discovered  in  every  town, 
eveiy  village,  every  hut,  of  the  Negroes,  whose 
fetishism  corresponds  perfectly  with  this  low  nature- 
worship  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Connected  with  fetishism,  was  the  local  charac- 
ter of  the  religion.  Each  nome,  city,  town,  and 
probably  village,  had  its  divinities,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  many  gods  in  the  Pantheon  was  due  rather 
to  the  importance  of  their  cities  than  any  powers 
or  qualities  they  were  supposed  to  have. 

The  Egyptian  Pantheon  shows  three  distinct 
elements.      Certain  of  the  gods  are   only  per- 


sonifications connected  with  low  nature-worship. 
Others,  the  great  gods,  are  of  Shemite  origin,  and 
are  connected  with  high  nature-worship,  though 
showing  traces  of  the  worship  of  ancestors.  In 
addition,  there  are  certain  personifications  of  ab- 
stract ideas.  The  first  of  these  classes  is  evidendy 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  connect  the  old  low 
nature-worship  with  some  higher  system.  The 
second  is  no  doubt  the  religion  of  the  Shemite 
settlers.  It  is  essentially  the  same  in  character  as 
the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  religion,  and  as  the 
belief  of  a  dominant  race  took  the  most  important 
place  in  the  intricate  system  of  which  it  ultimately 
formed  a  part  The  last  class  appears  to  be  of  later 
invention,  and  to  have  had  its  origin  in  an  endea- 
vour to  construct  a  philosophical  system. 

In  addition  to  these  particulars  of  the  Egyptian 
religion,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  it  comprised 
very  remarkable  doctrines.  Man  was  hdd  to  be  a 
responsible  being,  whose  future  after  death  de- 
pended upon  hu  actions  done  while  on  earth. 
He  was  to  be  judged  by  Osiris,  ruler  of  the  West, 
or  unseen  world,  and  either  rewarded  with  felicity 
or  punished  with  torment  Whether  these  future 
states  of  happiness  and  misexj  were  hdd  to  be  of 
eternal  duration  is  not  certain,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Egyptians  bdieved  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  souL 

The  religion  of  the  Shepherds  is  not  as  distinctly 
known  to  us.  It  is,  however,  dear  from  the  monu- 
ments that  thdr  chief  god  was  SKT  or  stjtekh,  and 
we  learn  from  a  papyrus  that  one  of  the  Shepherd- 
kings,  APEPEE,  probably  Manetho's  '  Apophis,' 
established  the  worship  of  set  in  his  dominions, 
and  reverenced  no  other  god,  raising  a  great  temple 
to  him  in  2k)an,  or  Avaris.  Set  continued  to 
be  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  until  the  time 
of  the  22d  dynasty,  when  we  first  find  no  trace  of 
him  on  the  monuments.  At  this  period  or  after- 
wards his  figure  was  effaced  in  the  inscriptions. 
The  change  took  place  long  after  the  expulsion  of 
.the  Shepherds,  and  was  effected  by  the  22d 
dynasty,  which  was  probably  of  Ass>'rian  or 
Babylonian  origin:  it  is,  therefore,  rather  to  be 
considered  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the 
Median  doctrine  of  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  than 
as  due  to  the  Egyptian  hatred  of  the  foreigners 
and  all  that  concerned  them.  Besides  set,  other 
foreign  divinities  were  worshipped  in  £^ypt,  the 
god  renpu,  the  goddesses  ken  or  retesh,  anta, 
and  astarta.  All  these  divinities,  except  astarta, 
as  to  whom  we  have  no  particular  information,  are 
treated  by  the  Egyptians  as  powers  of  destruction 
and  war,  as  set  was  considered  the  personification 
of  physical  evil.  Set  was  always  identified  by  the 
Egyptians  with  Baxd :  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  worshipped  in  Egypt  before  the  Shepherd- 
period,  but  this  is  almost  certain. 

This  foreign  worship  in  Egypt  was  proliahly 
never  reduced  to  a  system.  What  we  know  of  it 
shews  no  regularity,  and  it  is  not  unlike  the  imita- 
tions of  the  Egyptian  idols  made  by  Phoenician 
artists,  probably  as  representations  of  Phoenician 
divinities.  The  gods  of  the  Hycsos  are  foreign 
objects  of  worship  in  an  Egyptian  dress. 

Before  speaking  of  the  partial  or  general  falling 
away  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  we  may  notice  the 
other  kinds  of  idolatry  which  influenced  them  at 
the  same  period,  or  that  immediately  succeeding 
it,  the  idolatry  of  the  Abrahamitc  tribes,  of  Canaan, 
of  Phoenicia,  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  Syria,  which 
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they  encountered  on  their  journey,  or  after  they 
reached  the  Land  of  Promise. 

The  centre  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Palestinian  races 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  religion  of  the  Rephaites 
and  the  Canaanites.  We  can  distinctly  connect  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  with  the  earliest 
kind  of  idolatry,  and  having  thus  established  a 
centre,  we  can  understand  how,  for  instance,  the 
same  infernal  rites  were  celebrated  to  the  Am- 
monite Molech  and  the  Carthadnian  Baal.  The 
most  important  document  for  me  idolatry  of  the 
Hittites  is  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  branch 
of  that  people  seated  on  the  Orontes  and  Rameses 
II.  From  this  we  learn  that  sutekh  (or  set)  and 
ASTCRAT  were  the  chief  divinities  of  these  Hit- 
tites, and  that  they  also  worshipped  the  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  and  the  winds.  The  sutekhs 
of  several  forts  are  also  specified  [Hittites].  Set 
is  known  from  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  to  have 
corresponded  to  Baal,  so  that  in  the  two  chief 
divinities  we  discover  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  the  only 
Canaanite  divinities  known  to  be  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  The  local  worship  of  different  forms  of 
Baal  well  agrees  with  the  low  nature-worship  with 
which  it  is  found  to  have  prevailed.  Both  are 
equally  mentioned  in  the  Bible  history.  Thus  the 
people  of  Shechem  worshipped  Baal-berith,  and 
Mount  Hermon  itself  seems  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped as  Baal-Hermon,  while  the  low  nature- 
worship  may  be  traced  in  the  reverence  for  groves, 
and  the  connection  of  the  Canaanite  reli|;ion  with 
hills  and  trees.  The  worst  feature  of  this  system 
was  the  sacrifice  of  children  by  their  parents ;  a 
feature  that  shews  the  origin  of  at  least  two  of  its 
offshoots. 

The  Bible  does  not  give  a  veiy  clear  description 
of  Canaanite  idolatry.  As  an  abominable  thing  to 
be  rooted  out  and  cast  into  oblivion  nothing  is 
needlessly  said  of  it.  The  appellation  Baal,  ruler, 
or  possessor,  implies  supremacy,  and  connects  the 
chief  Canaanite  divinity  with  the  Syrian  Adonis. 
He  was  the  god  of  the  Canaanite  city  Zidon  or 
Sidon,  where  *  Ashtoreth,  the  abomination  of  the 
Zidonians,'  was  also  specially  worshipped.  In  the 
Judge-period  we  read  of  Baalim  and  Ashteroth  in 
the  plural,  probably  indicating  various  local  forms 
of  these  divmities,  but  perhaps  merely  the  worship 
of  many  images.  The  worship  of  Baal  was  con- 
nected with  .that  of  the  groves,  which  we  take 
to  have  been  representations  of  trees  or  other 
vegetable  products  [High  Places  and  Groves]. 
In  Ahab's  time  a  temple  was  built  for  Baal, 
where  there  was  an  image.  His  worshippers  sac- 
rificed in  garments  provided  by  the  priests;  and 
his  prophets,  seeking  to  propitiate  hun,  were 
wont  to  cry  and  cut  themselves  with  swords  and 
lances.  Respecting  Ashtoreth  we  know  less  from 
Scripture.  Her  name  is  not  derivable  from  any 
Semitic  root.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Ishtar  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  name  of  the  As- 
syrian or  Babylonian  Venus,  the  goddess  of  the 
pl^iet  The  identity  of  the  Canaanite,  and  the 
Ass3rrian  or  Babylonian  goddess,  is  further  shown 
by  the  connection  of  the  former  with  star-worship. 
In  the  Iranian  languages  we  find  a  close  radical 
resemblance  to  Ashtoreth  and  Ishtar  in  the  Fers. 

^ll«c<»  Zend  stara,  Sansk.  stra,  d<m5/>,  stern,  all 

equivalent  to  our  *  star.'  This  derivation  confirms 
our  opinion  that  the  high  nature-worship  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  was  of  Aryan  origin. 


As  no  other  Canaanite  divinities  are  noticed  in 
Scripture,  it  seems  probable  that  Baal  and  Ash- 
toreth were  alone  worshipped  by  the  nations  of 
Canaan.  Among  the  neighbouring  tribes  we  find, 
besides  these,  other  names  of  idols,  and  we  have  to 
inquire  whether  they  apply  to  different  idols  or  are 
merely  different  appellations. 

Beginning  with  the  Abrahamite  tribes,  we  find 

Molech,  Malcham,  or  Milcom  H^D,  D37D»  D37ID), 

•  ■     •  • 

spoken  of  as  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites.  This 
name,  in  the  first  form,  always  has  the  article,  and 

undoubtedly  signifies  the  '  king'  npon,  equivalent 

to  ?pDn),  for  it  is  indifferently  used  as  a  proper  name 

and  as  an  appellative  with  a  suffix  (comp.  Jer.  xlix. 
I,  3,  with  Amos  i  15).  Milcom  is  from  Molech 
or  its  root,  with  D  formative,  and  Malcham  is  pro- 
bably a  dialectic  variation,  if  the  points  are  to  be 
relied  upon.  Molech  was  regarded  by  the  Am- 
monites as  their  king.  When  David  captured 
Rabbah  we  are  told  that  *he  took  Malcham's  crown 
from  off  his  head,  the  weight  whereof  [was]  a 
talent  of  gold  with  the  precious  stones  :  and  it  was 
[set]  on  David's  head'  (2  Sam.  xil  30,  comp.  I 
Chron.  xx.  2).*  The  prophets  speak  of  this  idol 
as  ruler  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  to  go  into 
captivity  with  his  priests  and  princes  (Jer.  xlix.  i, 
3  ;  Amos  L  15).  The  worship  of  Molech  was  per- 
formed at  high  places,  and  children  were  sacrificed 
to  him  by  their  parents,  being  cast  into  fires.  This 
horrible  practice  prevailed  at  Carthage^  where  chil- 
dren were  sacrificed  to  the  chief  divinity  Baal,  called 

at  Tyre  •  Melcarth,  lord  (Baal)  of  Tyre'  tT\\ho 

*iy  pyi  (Inscr.  Melit.  Biling.,  ap.  Gesen.,  Lex, 

S.V.  /yH),  the  first  of  which  words  signifies  *king 

of  the  city,'  for  Hip  ^ITD.     There  can  therefore  be 

no  doubt  that  Molech  was  a  local  form  of  the  chief 
idol  of  Canaan,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
this  name  was  limited  to  the  Ammonite  worship, 
as  we  shall  see  in  speaking  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  Desert 

We  know  for  certain  of  but  one  Moabite  divinity 
as  of  but  one  Ammonite.  Chemosh  appears  to  have 
held  the  same  place  as  Molech,  although  our  infor- 
mation respecting  him  is  less  full.  Moab  was  the 
*  people  of  Chemosh'  (Num.  xxi.  29  ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
40),  and  Chemosh  was  doomed  to  captivity  with 
his  priests  and  princes  (Jer.  xlviiL  7).  In  one 
place  Chemosh  is  spoken  of  as  the  god  of  the  king 
of  the  children  of  Ammon,  whom  Jephthah  con- 
quered (Judg.  xi.  24);  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  cities  held  by  this  king,  which  Jephthah  took, 
were  not  originally  Ammonite,  and  were  appa- 
rently claimed  as  once  held  by  the  Moabites  (21-26; 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  23-30),  so  that  at  this  time  Moab 
and  Ammon  were  probably  united,  or  the  Ammonites 
ruled  by  a  Moabite  chief.  The  etymology  of  Che- 
mosh is  doubtful,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  dis- 
tinct from  Molech,  There  is  no  positive  trace  of 
the  cruel  rites  of  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  settled  Moabites  should  have  had 
the  same  savage  disposition  as  their  wild  brethren 

•  The  probable  weight  of  a  talent  of  gold,  up- 
wards of  200  lbs.  troy,  is  so  great  that  we  can  only 
suppose  that  the  crown  was  held  on  David's  head. 
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on  the  north.  There  is,  however,  a  general  re- 
semblance in  the  regal  character  assigned  to  both 
idols  and  their  solitary  position.  Chemosh,  there- 
fore, like  Molech,  was  probably  a  form  of  BaaL 
Both  tribes  appear  to  have  had  other  idols,  for  we 
read  of  the  worship,  by  the  Israelites,  of  '  the  gods 
of  Moab,  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Ammon' 
( Judg.  X.  6) ;  but  as  there  are  other  plarals  in  the 
passage,  it  is  possible  that  this  mav  be  a  general 
expression.  Yet  in  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  there  was  any  monotheistic  form  of 
Canaanite  idolativ.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  whether  Baal-Peor,  or  Peor,  was  a 
Moabite  idoL  The  Israelites,  while  encamped  at 
ShitUni,  were  seduced  by  the  women  of  Moab 
and  Midian,  and  joined  them  in  the  worship  of 
Baal-Peor.  There  is  no  notice  of  any  later  in- 
stance of  this  idolatry.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  to 
have  been  national  to  Moab,  and  if  so,  it  may  have 
been  borrowed,  and  Midianite,  or  else  local,  and 
Canaanite.  The  former  idea  is  supported  by  the 
apparent  connection  of  prostitution,  even  of  women 
of  rank,  with  the  worship  of  Baal-Peor,  which 
would  not  have  been  repugnant  to  the  pagan 
Arabs ;  the  latter  finds  some  support  in  the  name 
Shittim,  '  the  acacias,'  as  thougn  the  place  had  its 
name  from  some  acacias  sacred  to  Baal,  and,  more- 
over, we  have  no  certain  instance  of  the  application 
of  the  name  of  Baal  to  any  non-Canaanite  divi- 
nity. Had  such  vile  worship  as  was  probably  that 
of  Baal-Peor  been  national  in  Moab,  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  David  would  have  been  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  a  Moabite  king. 

The  Philistine  idolatry  is  connected  with  that  of 
Canaan,  although  it  has  peculiarities  of  its  own, 
which  are  indeed  so  strong  tnat  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  entirely  or  even  mainly  derived  from 
the  Canaanite  source.  At  Ekron,  Baal-zebub  was 
worshipped,  and  had  a  temple,  to  which  Ahaziah, 
the  wicked  son  of  Ahab,  sent  to  inquire.  This 
name  means  either  *  the  lord  of  the  fly,'  or  •  Baal 
the  fly.*  It  is  generally  held  that  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  driver  away  of  flies,  but  we  think  it 
more  probable  that  some  venomous  fly  was  sacred 
to  him.  The  use  of  the  term  Baal  is  indicative  of 
a  connectbn  with  the  Canaanite  systenL  The 
national  divinity  of  the  Philistines  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  Dagon,  to  whom  there  were  temples 
at  Gaza  and  at  Ashdod,  and  the  general  character 
of  whose  worship  is  evident  in  such  traces  as  we 
observe  in  the  names  Caphar-Da^on,  near  Jamnia, 
and  Beth-Dagon,  the  latter  applied  to  two  places, 
one  in  Judah  and  the  other  m  Asher.  The  deri- 
vation of  the  name  Dagon,  jSai,  as  that  of  a  fish- 
god,  is  from  ii\  'a  fish.'    Gesenius  considers  it  a 

diminutive,  *  little  fish,'  used  by  way  of  endearment 
and  honour  ( 71^.  s.  v. ),  but  this  is  surely  hazardous. 
Dagon  was  represented  as  a  man  with  the  tail  of  a 
fish.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  Canaanite  system,  as  Derceto  or  Atargatis, 
the  same  as  Ashtoreth,  was  worshipped  under  a 
like  mixed  shape  at  Ashkelon  (affn;  bi  t6  fih 
TpSffiOTW  $x^i  ywauc6s,  rb  J*  dXXo  druj/ia  toi»  IxB^of, 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4).  In  form  he  is  the  same  as  the 
Assyrian  god  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  planet 
Saturn.  The  house  of  Dagon  at  Gaza,  which 
Samson  overthrew,  must  have  been  very  large,  for 
about  3000  men  and  women  then  assembled  on  its 
roof.  It  had  two  principal,  if  not  only,  pillars, 
in  the  midst,  between  which  Samson  was  placed 


and  was  seen  by  the  people  on  the  roof.  The 
inner  portion  of  some  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
temples  consisted  of  a  hypsethral  hall,  supported 
by  two  or  more  pillars,  and  inner  chambers.  The 
overthrow  of  these  pillars  would  bring  down  the 
stone  roof  of  the  hall,  and  destroy  all  persons  be- 
neath or  upon  it,  without  necessarily  overthrowing 
the  side-walls. 

The  idoUtry  of  the  Phoenicians  is  not  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible.  From  their  inscriptions  and  the 
statements  of  profiaine  authors,  we  leant  that  this 
nation  worshipped  Baal  and  Ashtoreth.  The  de- 
tails of  their  worship  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  art. 
Phcenicia. 

Syrian  idols  are  mentioned  in  a  few  places  in 
Scripture.  Tammuz,  whom  the  women  of  Israel 
lamented,  is  no  doubt  Adonis,  whose  worship  im- 
plies that  of  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth.  Rimmon,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  divinitv  of  the 
Syrian  kings  ruline  at  Damascus,  mav,  if  nis  name 
signifies  *high'  (from  DDl),  be  a  local  form  of 

Baal,  who,  as  the  sun-god,  had  a  temple  at  the 
great  Syrian  city  Heliopolis,  now  called  Baalabekk. 
The  book  of  Job,  which,  whatever  its  date, 
represents  a  primitive  state  of  society,  speaks  of 
cosmic  worship  as  though  it  was  practised  in  his 
country,  Idumaea  or  northern  Arabia.  *  If  I  beheld 
a  sun  when  it  shined,  or  a  splendid  moon  pro- 
gressing, and  my  heart  were  secretly  enticed,  and 
my  hand  touched  my  mouth,  surely  this  [were]  a 
depravity  of  judgment,  for  I  should  have  denied 
God  above'  (xxxi.  26-28).  See  the  Gemsis  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Man^  2d  ed.,  p.  184.  This  evidence 
is  important  in  connection  with  that  of  the  ancient 
prevalence  of  cosmic  worship  in  Arabia,  and  that 
of  its  practice  by  some  of  the  later  kin^  of  Judah. 

If  we  take  a  retrospect  of  this  evidence  as  to  the 
ancient  idolatries  of  tne  Canaanites  and  the  nations 
immediately  surrounding  them,  we  perceive  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principle  with  which  we  commenced 
this  part  of  the  mquiry,  that  the  centre  of  Palestinian 
idolatry  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  religion  of  the 
Rephaite  and  Canaanite  races.  Local  influences 
may  have  affected  the  varieties  of  this  system ;  the 
PhUistines,  as  a  people  of  the  sea-ooast,  may  have 
preferred  an  inferior  sea-god  for  their  chief  divinity, 
the  softer  races  may  have  chosen  the  corrupt  rites 
of  the  consprt  of  Baal  for  their  main  worship,  the 
more  savage  may  have  sought  only  to  please  Baal 
with  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  children,  yet  throughout 
the  region  we  find  nothing  distinctly  separate  and 
different,  neither  bare  fetishism  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  unmixed  cosmic  worship  on  the  other.  If  we 
might  venture  to  resolve  this  religion  into  its  primi- 
tive elements,  we  should  assign  the  fetishism  to  the 
Rephaite  races,  and  the  other  element,  mainly  high 
nature-worship,  to  the  Canaanites.  This  may  seem 
fatal  to  our  theory  that  high  nature-worship  in  the 
religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  the  Aryan  de- 
ment, but  it  must  be  recollected  that  we  do  not  know 
at  what  time  and  through  what  conflict  or  mixture 
of  races,  the  second  element  of  Palestinian  idolatry 
was  introduced.  There  are  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  idolatry  of  Palestine  and  that  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which  prove  a  common 
origin  in  their  cosmic  elenient ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  differences,  which  show  either  that 
the  contact  was  extremely  remote,  or  that  in  Pales* 
tine  a  complex  system  was  greatly  modified. 

We  xoa^  iiQw  speak  of  the  idolatrous  practices 
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into  "which  the  Israelites  fell  at  various  times  from 
the  period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  downwards. 

Tne  Israelites  in  Egypt  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  polytheistic  population  among  which 
they  dwelt.  In  Joshua's  last  address  he  counselled 
the  people  to  put  away  the  gods  which  their  fathers 
served  beyond  Euphrates  and  in  Egypt  (Josh. 
xxiv.  14),  that  is,  if  we  compare  the  context, 
not  to  return  to  these  forms  of  idolatry  (15,  16). 
The  same  is  stated  (Ezek.  xx.  6,  7,  8)  and  alluded  to 
(xxiii.  3)  by  Ezekiel.  The  only  other  notices  of 
this  idolatry  are  the  account  of  the  golden  calf,  and 
the  passage  in  Amos,  cited  by  St.  Stephen  m  the 
Acts,  respecting  the  worship  of  Chiun  or  Remphan. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  We  have  seen  that  they  were 
m  a  country  where  two  pagan  religions  obtained, 
the  Egyptian  and  that  of  the  Shepherd- strangers. 
The  Israelites,  as  dweDers  in  the  most  outlyii^  and 
separate  tract  of  the  Shemite  part  of  Lower  ^gypt 
are  more  likely  to  have  followed  the  corruptions  of 
the  strangers  than  those  of  the  Egyptians,  more 
especially  as,  saving  Joseph,  Moses,  and  not  im- 
probably Aaron  and  Minam,  they  seem  to  have 
almost  universally  preserved  the  manners  of  their 
former  wandering  life.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 
Egyptian  influence  beyond  that  seen  in  the  names 
of  Moses  and  Miriam,  and  perhaps  of  Aaron  also, 
for  the  only  other  name  besides  the  former  two 
that  is  certainly  Egyptian,  and  may  be  reasonably 
referred  to  this  period,  that  of  Hamepher,  evi- 
dently the  Egyptian  har-nefru,  *  Horus  the 
good,*  in  the  genealogies  of  Asher  (i  Chron. 
viL  36),  probably  marks  an  Egyptian  taken  by 
marriage  into  the  tribe  of  Asher,  whether  a  pro- 
selyte or  not  we  cannot  attempt  to  decide. 

The  only  glimpse  we  have  of  the  manners  of 
the  tribes  after  their  settlement  in  Goshen  shows 
us  that  they  led  a  pastoral  if  not  a  freebooting  life. 
The  calamity  that  deprived  Ephraim  of  his  sons 
was,  however  we  read  the  passage,  an  event  of 
wild  desert -warfare  (i  Chron.  vii.  21).  If  the 
Israelites  left  Egypt  tainted. with  idolatry,  they  cer- 
tainly left  it  uncorrupted  by  the  evils  of  civilized 
and  settled  life.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  whatever  false  worship  they  practised  would 
have  been  adopted  rather  from  the  Shepherds  than 
the  Egyptians.  The  little  evidence  we  have  pre- 
cisely confirms  this  supposition.  The  Hebrew  ido- 
latry in  the  Desert  was  like  that  of  the  Shepherds, 
partly  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  system,  partly 
showing  a  separate  source. 

The  golden  calf,  or,  more  accurately,  'bull- 
calf,*  was,  we  suppose,  not  a  representation  of 
any  Egyptian  god,  but  made  to  represent  God 
Himself.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  golden  calf,  some  holding  the  view  we 
have  expressed,  others  maintaining  that  it  was 
only  an  imitation  of  an  Egyptian  idol.  We  first 
observe  that  this  and  Jeroboam's  golden  calves 
are  shown  to  have  been  identical  m  the  inten- 
tion with  which  they  were  made,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Israelites  addressed  the  former 
as  the  God  who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egj'pt 
(Exod.  xxxil  4,  8),  and  that  Jeroboam  proclaimed 
the  same  of  his  idols  (i  Kings  xiL  28).  We  next 
remark,  that  Aaron  called  the  calf  not  only  god 
but  the  Lord  (Exod.  xxxii.  5),  that  in  the  Psalms 
it  is  said  *  they  changed  their  glory  into  the  simili- 
tude of  an  ox  that  eateth  hay*  ^vi.  20),  that  no  one 
of  the  calf- worshipping  kings  and  princes  of  Israel 


bears  any  name  connected  with  idolatry,  while 
many  have  names  compounded  with  the  most  sacred 
name  of  God,  and  that  in  no  place  is  any  foreign 
divinity  connected  with  calf-worship  in  the  slight- 
est degree. 

The  adoption  of  such  an  image  as  the  golden  calf 
shows  the  strength  of  Egyptian  associations,  else 
how  would  Aaron  have  fixed  upon  so  ignoble  a 
form  as  that  of  the  God  who  had  brought  Israel 
out  of  Egypt?  Only  a  mind  thorougfiy  accus- 
tomed to  the  profound  respect  paid  in  ^gypt  to  the 
sacred  bulls,  and  especially  to  Apis  and  Mnevis, 
could  have  hit  upon  so  strange  a  representation  ; 
nor  could  any  people  who  had  not  witnessed  the 
Egyptian  practices  have  found,  as  readily  as  did 
the  Israelites,  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes  in  such 
an  image.  The  feast  that  Aaron  celebrated,  when, 
after  eating  and  drinking,  the  people  arose,  sang, 
and  danced  naked  before  the  idol,  is  strikingly 
like  the  festival  of  the  finding  of  Apis,  which  was 
celebrated  with  feasting  and  dancing,  and  also, 
apparently,  though  this  custom  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  part  01  the  public  festivity,  with  indecent 
gestures. 

The  golden  calf  was  not  the  only  idol  which 
the  Israelites  worshipped  in  the  Desert  The 
prophet  Amos  speaks  of  others.  In  the  Masoretic 
text  the  passage  is  as  follows,  '  But  ye  bare  the 
tent  [or  *  tabernacle*]  of  your  king  and  Chiun  your 
images,  the  star  of  your  gods  [or  *your  god*], 
which  ye  made  for  yourselves*  (v.  26).  The  LXX. 
has  MoX6x  for  'your  king,*  as  though  their  original 

Heb.  had  been  D3^,  instead  of  D33^  and 
^  t:  -  V  I :  - 

Pat^r  for  Chiun,  besides  a  transposition.  In  the 
Acts  the  reading  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
LXX.,  *  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch, 
and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan,  figures  which 
ye  made  to  worship  them*  (vit  43).  We  cannot 
here  discuss  the  probable  causes  of  these  differences 
except  of  the  more  important  ones,  the  substitution 
of  Moloch  for  *  your  king,*  and  Raiphan  or  Rem- 
phan for  Chiun.  It  should  be  observed,  that  if 
the  passage  related  to  Ammonite  worship,  nothing 
would  be  more  likely  than  that  Molech  should  have 
been  spoken  of  by  an  appellative,  in  which  case  a 
strict  rendering  of  the  Masoretic  text  would  read 
as  does  tlie  A.  V. ;  a  freer  could  follow  the  LXX. 
and  Acts ;  but,  as  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Am- 
monites or  even  the  Canaanites,  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  LXX.  followed  a  text  in 

which,  as  above  suggested,  the  reading  was  D3^> 

Malcham,  or  '  your  king.*  The  likelihood  of  this 
being  the  true  reading  must  depend  upon  the  rest 
of  the  passage.  Remphan  and  Chiun  are  at  once 
recognised  as  two  foreign  divinities  worshipped 
together  in  Egypt,  renpu,  probably  pronounced 
REMPU,  and  KEN,  the  former  a  god  represented  as 
of  the  type  of  the  Shemites  and  apparently  con- 
nected with  war,  the  latter  a  goddess  represented 
naked  standing  upon  a  lion.  They  were  wor* 
shipped  with  khem,  the  Eg3rptian  god  of  produc- 
tiveness, and  the  foreign  war -goddess  anata. 
Excluding  khem,  who  is  probably  associated  with 
KEN  from  her  being  connected,  as  we  shall  see, 
with  productiveness,  these  names,  renpu,*  ken, 

*  The  name  renpu  is  in  sound  very  near  renp, 
*  the  year,*  Copt  pGAJLTlI,  etc  ;  but  renpu  19 
a  god  of  war,  not  of  time. 
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And  AN  ATA,  are  clearly  not,  except  in  orthography, 
£gyptian.  We  can  suggest  no  origin  for  the  name 
of  RENPU.  The  goddess  ken,  as  naked,  would  be 
connected  with  the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  and  as 
standing  on  a  lion,  with  a  goddess  so  represented 
in  rock-sculptures  at  Maltheiyyefa  near  Nineveh. 
The  former  similarity  connects  her  with  genera- 
tion ;  the  latter  perhaps  does  so  likewise.  If  we 
adopt  this  supposition,  the  name  ken  m^  be 
traced  to  a  root  connected  with  generation  found 
in  many  varieties  in  the  Iranian  family,  and  not 
out  of  that  family.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  cite  the 
Greek  yiif-ofuUf  yw-i/j :  she  would  thus  be  the  god- 
dess of  productiveness.  Anata  is  the  Persian 
Anai'tis.  We  have  shown  earlier  that  the  Baby- 
lonian high  nature-worship  seems  to  have  been  of 
Aryan  origin.  In  the  present  case  we  trace  an 
Aryan  idolatry  connected,  from  the  mention  of  a 
star,  with  high  nature-worship.  If  we  accept  this 
explanation,  it  becomes  douotful  that  Molech  is 
mentioned  in  the  passage,  and  we  may  rather  sup- 
pose that  some  other  idol,  to  whom  a  kingly 
character  was  attributed,  is  intended.  Here  we 
must  leave  this  difficult  point  of  our  inquiry,  only 
summing  up  that  this  false  worship  was  evidently 
derived  from  the  Shepherds  in  Egypt,  and  may  pos- 
sibly indicate  the  Aryan  origin  of  at  least  one  of 
these  tribes,  almost  certainly  its  own  origin,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  an  Ayran  source.  The  worship 
of  Baal-Peor  was  next  followed ;  but  this  was  a 
temporary  apostasy  :  we  have  already  spoken  of  it 
It  is  probable  that  during  the  wanderings,  and 
under  the  strong  rule  of  Joshua,  the  idolatry  learnt 
in  Egypt  was  so  destroyed  as  to  be  afterwards 
utterly  forgotten  by  the  people.  But  in  entering 
Palestine  they  found  themselves  among  the  monu- 
ments and  associations  of  another  &lse  religion,  less 
attractive  indeed  to  the  reason  than  that  of  Egypt, 
which  still  taught,  notwithstanding  the  wretched 
fetishism  that  it  supported,  some  great  truths  of 
man's  present  and  future,  but  of  a  religion  which, 
in  its  deification  of  nature,  had  a  stronghold  on  the 
imagination.  The  genial  sun,  the  refreshing  moon, 
the  stars,  at  whose  risings  or  settings  fell  the  longed- 
for  rains,  were  naturally  reverenced  in  that  land  of 
green  hilk  and  valleys,  which  were  fed  by  the  water 
of  heaven.  A  nation  thrown  in  the  scene  of  such 
a  religion  and  mixed  with  those  who  professed  it, 
at  that  period  of  national  life  when  impressions  are 
most  readily  made,  such  a  nation,  albeit  living 
while  the  recollection  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt 
and  the  wonders  with  which  the  Law  was  given 
was  yet  fresh,  soon  fell  away  into  the  practices  that 
it  was  strictly  enjoined  to  root  out  In  the  first 
and  second  laws  of  the  Decalogue,  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  worship  but  one  God,  and  not 
to  make  any  image  whatever  to  worship  it,  lest  they 
and  their  children  should  fall  under  God's  heavy 
displeasure.  The  commands  were  explicit  enough. 
But  not  alone  was  idolatry  thus  clearly  condemned : 
the  Israelites  were  charged  to  destroy  all  objects 
connected  with  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan.  They  were  to  destroy  utterly  all  the 
heathen  places  of  worship,  '  upon  the  high  moun- 
tains, and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  every  green 
tree.'  They  were  to  'overthrow'  the  'altars'  of 
the  heathen,  'break  their  pillars,'  'bum  their 
groves,  hew  down  the  graven  images  of  their  gods, 
and  destroy  the  names  of  them  out  of  that  place* 
(Deut.  xil  2,  3),  a  passage  we  cite  on  account  of 
the  fulness  of  the  enumeration.     Had  the  con-  i 


quered  nations  been  utterly  extirpated  their  idolatry 
might  have  been  annihilated  at  cmce.  But  soon 
after  the  lands  had  been  apportioned,  that  separate 
life  of  the  tribes  began  which  was  never  inter- 
rupted, as  far  as  history  teUs  us,  until  the  time  of 
the  kings.  Divided,  the  tribes  were  nnable  to 
cope  with  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanites,  and  either 
dwelt  with  them  on  equal  terms,  reduced  them  to 
tribute,  or  became  tributaries  themselves.  The 
Israelites  were  thus  surrounded  by  the  idolatry  of 
Canaan ;  and  since  they  were  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  mountain  and  hilly  districts,  where 
its  associations  were  strongest,  they  had  but  to 
learn  from  their  neighbours  how  they  had  wor- 
shipped upon  the  high  hills  and  under  every  green 
tree.  It  is  related  how,  by  the  generation  that 
followed  Joshua  and  those  who  outlived  him,  true 
religion  was  forgotten,  and  the  people  fell  into  tlie 
worehip  of  Baalim,  Ashtaroth,  and  the  grovea, 
From  the  use  of  plural  forms  in  the  case  of  the 
6rst  and  second  idols,  it  is  probable  that  the  Baals 
and  Ashtoreths  of  several  towns  or  tribes  were  wor- 
shipped bv  the  Israelites,  as  Baal-Peor  had  been, 
and  Baal-berith  afterwards  was.  It  does  not  seem, 
however,  that  the  people  at  once  fell  into  heathen 
worship :  the  first  step  appears  to  have  been  adopt- 
ing a  corruption  of  the  true  religion.  Practices  like 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  are  again  mentioned 
as  obtaining  at  this  time,  and  we  are  astonished  to 
read  in  the  history  of  Micah  that  this  spurious  wor- 
ship was  already  systematized.  '  In  those  days 
[there  was]  no  king  in  Israel,  every  man  did  [that 
which  was]  right  in  his  own  eyes'  (Judg.  xviL  6). 
Thus  Micah,  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  having  first 
stolen  the  large  sum  of  1 100  shekels  of  silver  from 
his  mother  (42  lbs.  80  grs.  troy,  taking  the  shekd 
at  220  grsO>  restored  it  to  her,  and  she,  although 
professing  to  have  dedicated  the  whole  of  it  to  the 
Lord,  yet  gave  but  aoo  shekels  of  silver  (7  lbs.  7  ox. 
320  grs.),  to  a  founder,  who  made  '  a  graven  image 
and  a  molten  image,'  which,  unless  merely  over- 
laid with  precious  metal,  must  have  been  small 
Not  content  with  these,  Micah  had  a  house  of  god 
or  of  gods,  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  here,  as  in 
Laban's  case,  associated  with  spurious  worship, 
and  made  one  of  his  sons  priest,  consecrating  him 
by  some  old  patriarchal,  perhaps  heathenish,  right 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  But  still  greater  gM>d 
fortune  befell  Micah,  when  a  young  Levite,  coming 
from  Bethlehem-Judah  in  search  of  a  place  where 
he  might  settle,  was  persuaded  by  him  to  stay,  and 
be  to  him  '  a  father  and  a  priest  So  he  hired  the 
Levite  for  *  ten  [shekels]  of  silver  by  the  year,  and 
a  suit  of  apparel,'  and  his  food.  Micah  exercised 
his  right  of^  consecration,  and  in  full  satisfaction 
exclaimed,  '  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  will  do 
me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  [my]  priest' 
But  the  priest  speedily  gave  a  fresh  instance  of 
his  mercenary  character.  Certain  Danites,  from 
the  two  warlike  cities  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  six  hun- 
dred armed  men,  seeking  an  inheritance,  heard  of 
Micah's  '  house  of  gods,'  and  coming  as  friends, 
stole  the  contents  of  the  place,  and  carried  away, 
he  nothing  loth,  the  priest  to  be  '  a  father  and  a 
priest'  to  them,  asking  him,  '  [Is  it]  better  for  thee 
to  be  a  priest  unto  the  house  of  one  man,  or  that 
thou  be  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in 
Israel'  The  Danites  smote  Laish,  and  called  it 
Dan,  and  there  set  up  the  graven  image  :  the  priest 
and  his  sons  continued  to  be  priests  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan  until  the  captivity :  the  graven  image  remained 
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at  Dan  *  all  the  time  that  the  bouse  of  God  was  in 
Shiloh,'  being  probably  suppressed  for  a  time  under 
Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  and  superseded  by 
Jeroboam's  golden  calf.  The  priest  was  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses,  a  wonderful 
instance  of  the  rapid  corruption  of  those  days  ( Judg. 
xvii.,  xviii.)  It  is  noteworthy  that  throughout  this 
remarkable  narrative,  which  is  told  with  a  simpli- 
city that  would  vouch  for  its  antiquity  and  authen- 
ticity were  there  no  other  evidence,  idolatrous 
practices  are  associated  with  deceit  and  dishonesty. 
Wealthy  and  at  ease,  the  tribes  would  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  going  to  Shiloh  to  worship,  but,  like 
their  ancestors  two  or  three  generations  before, 
who  demanded  a  calf  of  Aaron  because  they  knew 
not  what  had  become  of  Moses,  each  man  would 
have  his  house  of  gods,  with  images,  a  priest,  and, 
perhaps,  for  teraphim  are  mentioncxl,  magical 
practices  also.  This  declension  would  have  easily 
led  the  way  to  the  adoption  not  only  of  the  forms, 
but  of  the  realities  of  the  heathenism  around.  An 
illegal  worship  of  the  true  God  would  soon  give 
place  to  the  flexible  religion  of  the  heathen. 

The  history  contain^  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
and  the  early  part  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 
is  a  narrative  of  the  successive  declensions  and 
reformations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  period  of  the 
Judges.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  do  not  seem 
during  this  period  to  have  generally  adopted  the 
religions  of  any  but  the  Canaanites,  although  in 
one  remarkable  passage  they  are  said,  between 
the  time  of  Jair  and  that  of  Jephthah,  to  have  for- 
saken the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim,  and  Ashtaroth, 
and  the  gods  of  Syria,  Zidon,  Moab,  the  children 
of  Ammon,  and  the  Philistines  (Judg.  x.  6),  as 
though  there  had  then  been  an  utter  and  profli- 
gate apostasy.  The  cause  no  doubt  was  that  the 
Canaanite  worship  was  borrowed  in  a  time  of 
amity,  and  that  but  one  Canaanite  oppressor  is 
spoken  of,  whereas  the  Abrahamites  of  tne  east  of 
Palestine,  and  the  Philistines,  were  almost  always 
enemies  of  the  Israelites.  Each  time  of  idolatry 
was  punished  by  a  servitude,  each  reformation  fol- 
lowed by  a  deliverance.  Speedily  as  the  nation 
returned  to  idolatry  its  heart  was  fresher  than  that 
of  the  ten  tribes  which  followed  Jeroboam,  and 
never  seem  to  have  had  one  thorough  national  re- 
pentance. There  are  some  curious  traces  of  the 
special  custom^  of  this  time.  Gideon,  though  he 
commenced  his  judgeship  by  casting  down  Joash 
his  father's  altar  of  Baal  and  grove,  which  seem  to 
have  been  set  up  more  for  custom  than  from  a  be- 
lief in  this  false  god  (Judg.  vi.  30-32),  yet  afler  his 
defeat  of  the  confederate  Arabs,  and  pious  refusal  to 
be  made  king,  was  a  cause  of  idolatry  to  his  people. 
He  asked  of  the  Israelites  the  golden  earrings  (?)  or 
rings  (?)  they  had  taken,  of  which  the  weight  was 
1 700  shekels  of  gold,  according  to  our  calculation 
38  lbs.  1 1  oz.  240  grs.  troy,  and  made  of  them 
an  ephod  in  his  city  Ophrah,  to  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  which  all  Israel  was  attracted,  *  which 
thing  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon  and  to  his 
house'  (viii.  24-27).  An  ephod  was  a  priestly  and 
Levitical  vestment  Tl^e  ephod  of  the  Law  was  the 
high-priest's  garment,  to  which  was  attached  the 
breast-plate,  and,  even  including  the  breast-plate, 
cannot  have  contained  anything  like  the  amount  of 
gold  used  by  Gideon  (Exod.  xxviii.  4-35).  It  has, 
therefore,  been  supposed  that  an  idol  covered  with 
an  ephod  was  made  bv  the  judge.  This  idea 
involves  a  great  improbability ;  we  cannot  suppose 


Gideon  to  have  been  guilty  of  more  than  some  mis- 
taken following  of  corrupt  religion,  not  of  its  ex- 
treme or  of  heathen  worship.  Perhaps  he  made 
the  ephod  for  the  priest  of  the  altar  he  had  built  at 
his  town,  and  it  came  to  be  treated  with  supersti- 
tious reverence,  or  else  he  may  have  framed  the 
gold  into  the  form  of  an  ephod  as  a  kind  of  trophy, 
and  the  same  may  have  occurred.  It  is  needless 
to  cite  the  sacred  veil  of  Carthage,  which,  did  we 
think  Gideon  had  gone  back  to  Baal-worship, 
would  be  an  apt  illustration. 

In  the  next  generation,  the  Israelites,  led  no 
doubt  by  Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon  and  a 
concubine  of  Shechem,  probably  a  Hivite,  adopted 
the  worship  of  Baal-berith,  or  Baal  of  the  cove- 
nant (that  is,  probably,  god  of  the  head-city  of  a 
Hivite  confederation  rather  than  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Hivites  and  the  Israelites  [HiviT£sJ), 
who  had  at  Shechem  a  temple  either  forti&ed  or  in  a 
fort  like  the  Atargation  at  Ashteroth  Kamaim  in  the 
Maccabsean  period.  But  Abimelech  seems  only  to 
have  adopted  this  idol  for  his  own  purposes,  as  he 
had  no  scruple  in  burning  the  hold  when  the  revolted 
Shechemites  took  refuge  there. 

The  notices  of  their  great  wars  show  that  the 
enmity  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites  was 
too  great  for  any  idolatry  to  be  then  borrowed  of  the 
former  by  the  latter,  though  at  an  earlier  time  this 
was  not  the  case.  Once  more  under  Samuel  there 
was  a  reformation,  and  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  were 
put  away,  probably  for  more  than  a  century.  Saul's 
family  were,  however,  tainted  as  it  seems  with  ido- 
latry, for  the  names  of  Ishbosheth  or  Eshbaal,  and 
Mephibosheth  or  Merib-baal,  can  scarcely  have  been 
given  but  in  honour  of  Baal.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  Michal's  stratagem  to  save  David,  it 
seems  not  only  that  Saul's  family  kept  teraphim, 
but,  apparently,  that  they  used  them  for  purposes 
of  divination,  the  LXX.  having  *  liver'  for  'pil- 
low,' as  if  the  Hebr.  had  been  1^  instead  of  the 

present  T33.     The  circumstance  of  having  tera- 

• 

phim,  more  especially  if  they  were  used  for  divina- 
tion, lends  especial  force  to  Samuel's  reproof  of 
Saul  (i  Sam.  xv.  23).  During  the  reign  of  David 
and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Solomon,  idolatry 
in  Israel  is  unmentioned,  and  no  doubt  was  almost 
unknoMrn. 

The  earlier  days  of  Solomon  were  the  happiest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  The  temple-worship 
was  fully  established,  with  the  highest  magnifi- 
cence, and  there  was  no  excuse  for  ^t  worship  of 
God  at  high  places,  which  seems  to  have  been  be- 
fore permitted  on  account  of  the  constant  distrac- 
tions of  the  country.  But  the  close  of  that  reign 
was  marked  by  an  apostasy  of  which  we  read 
with  wonder.  Hitherto  the  people  had  been  the 
sinners,  their  leaders,  reformers ;  this  time  the 
king,  led  astray  by  his  many  strange  wives,  per- 
verted the  people,  and  raised  high  places  on  the 
mount  of  Corruption,  opposite  God's  temple.  He 
worshipped  Ashtoreth,  goddess  of  the  Zidonians, 
Chemosh,  the  god  of  tlie  Moabites,  and  Milcom, 
the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites,  for  the  latter 
two  building  high  places,  as  well  as  for  all  the  gods 
of  his  strange  wives.  Solomon  no  doubt  was  very 
tolerant,  and  would  not  prevent  these  women  from 
following  their  native  superstitions,  even  if  they  felt 
it  a  duty  to  burn  their  and  his  children  before  Mo- 
lech.  Calamity  speedily  followed  this  great  apos- 
tasy :  the  latter  years  of  Solomon  were  troubled. 
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and  ten  tribes  were  wrenched  from  the  weak  hands 
of  his  half- Ammonite  son. 

Jeroboam,  newly  come  from  the  court  of  Shishak, 
as  soon  as  he  had  been  made  king  by  the  turbulent 
house  of  Joseph,  set  himself  to  devise  some  national 
religion  that  should  keep  his  subjects  from  going 
to  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  so  returning  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  house  of  David.  He  could  hit 
upon  nothing  better  than  the  golden  calf,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries  restored  Aaron's  idol,  calling 
it  as  before  a  symbol  of  the  God  that  brought  Israd 
out  of  Egypt.  He  made  two  calves  :  the  one  he 
set  up  at  Dan,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  his 
kingdom,  where  there  was  already  an  idolatrous 
priesthood,  the  other  at  the  ancient  high  place  of 
Bethel,  as  though  to  lead  aside  joumeyers  to  the 
temple  at  Jeru^em.  He  established  a  spurious 
priesthood  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  himself 
ministered  at  the  altar  at  Bethel  He  fixed  an 
annual  feast  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  in  imitation  rather  of  the  passover  than,  as 
Usually  supposed,  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.* 

From  the  time  of  Jeroboam  to  that  of  Ahab  no 
further  progress  in  idolatry  seems  to  have  been 
made.  The  system  set  up  by  the  Israehte  king, 
notwithstanding  the  warning  miracle  wrought  by 
the  prophet  that  came  out  of  Judah,  does  not  app)ear 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  Jeroboam  or  his  suc- 
cessors. There  were,  no  doubt,  many  true  be- 
lievers in  the  Israelite  kingdom,  and  as  their  going 
to  Jerusalem  even  in  time  of  peace  was  probably 
forbidden  by  the  kings,  it  seems  likely  that  wor- 
ship at  high  places  was  not  unlawful  to  them.  In 
Judah  the  temple-worship  was  maintained,  but  an 
unlawful  woiship  at  high  places,  perhaps  some- 
times or  at  some  places  connected  with  idolatrous 
rites,  seems  to  have  generally  continued. 

Ahab,  making  a  worldly-wise  marriage  with  Je- 
zebel, daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zidonians, 
introduced  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  god  of  Zidon,  as 
the  national  religion.  Jeroboam's  sin  naturally  paved 
the  way  for  this  worse  apostasy,  as  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf  was  followed  by  that  of  Baal-Peor,  and 
the  corruptions  that  were  practised  after  the  death 
of  those  who  outlived  Joshua  immediately  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  paganism  of  Canaan.  But 
never  had  there  been  such  a  national  apostasy.  A 
temple  of  Baal  was  raised,  apparently  near  Samaria, 
and  an  image  and  a  grove  there  set  up ;  there 
were  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  and 

*  The  difference  of  time  is  suggestive  of  a  curious 
chronological  computation.  We  suppose  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  Moses  fixed  the  Egyptian 
movable  Vague  year  by  makmg  the  first  day  of 
its  seventh  month  the  first  of  3ie  Hebrew  year, 
And,  therefore,  the  fifteenth  day  the  first  of  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  ;  and,  from  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Hebrew  year,  we  suppose  this  one 
to  have  been  commenced  B.C.  1652.  If  Jeroboam 
had  taken  the  same  day  of  the  seventh  Egyptian 
month  as  that  of  his  feast,  it  would  have  almost 
fallen  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  Hebrew  eighth 
month;  for  during  the  interval  from  the  Exodus 
to  Jeroboam,  if  the  long  period  be  the  true  one, 
the  Egyptian  Vague  year  must  have  fallen  back  in 
the  Hebrew  year  about  the  number  of  days  indi- 
cated. Five  months  imply  a  difference  of  620 
years,  but  as  the  Hebrew  months  commenced  on 
the  days  of  new  moons,  the  period  may  have  been 
somewhat  greater  or  less. 


four  hundred  of  the  groves,  all  of  whom,  it 
seems,  sat  at  Jezebel's  table.  For  the  first  time 
we  read  that  a  persecution  of  true  religion  was 
raised,  and  Jezebel  attempted  to  slay  all  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Lord.  Although  Baxd- worship  re- 
ceived a  signal  check  when,  at  Carmel,  before  Ahab 
and  all  Israel,  the  false  prophets  were  miracu- 
lously shown  to  l>e  impostors,  and  were  slain 
by  Elijah,  yet  that  only  remaining  true  prophet 
who  liad  dared  to  show  himself  in  the  Israelite 
kingdom  fled  for  his  life  from  Jezebel,  and  lament- 
ing the  forsaken  covenant,  overthrown  altars,  and 
slain  prophets  of  the  Lord,  complained  that  he 
alone  was  left  But  God  made  known  to  him  that 
there  were  still  left  in  Israel  seven  thousand  that 
had  neither  bowed  to  Baal  nor  kissed  his  image. 
The  miracle  at  Carmel  had  no  lasting  effect  on 
Ahab's  mind.  Not  only  did  he  allow  his  wife  to 
seek  the  life  of  Elijah,  but  a  staff  of  four  hundred 
false  prophets  was  formed,  by  whose  prediction  he 
was  led  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Ramoth-gilead. 
Ahab's  son  Ahaziah  followed  his  parents*  iniqui- 
ties, and  sent  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub ;  but  his 
brother  and  successor,  Jehoram,  put  away  the 
image  of  Baal,  and  was  contented  with  Jeroboam's 
sin,  though  the  image  was  afterwards  restored,  no 
doubt  through  Jezebel's  influence. 

Jehu  aim«]  at  the  destruction  of  the  house  of 
Ahab  and  the  overthrow  of  the  worship  of  Baal : 
both  objects  he  thoroughly  accomplished,  so  far  as 
the  northern  kingdom  was  concerned,  perhaps  with 
some  selfish  ambition,  and  probably  with  some 
needless  bloodshed,  but  certainly  with  a  vigour 
that  marks  him  as  one  of  tlie  most  resolute  of  the 
Israelite  kings.  The  worshippers  of  Baal  were  col- 
lected and  slain,  the  house  of  Baal  overthrown,  his 
image  and  other  images  broken  and  burnt,  and  the 
house  permanently  polluted.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  city  of  the  house  of  Baal  is  mentioned,  as 
though  a  city,  probably  a  suburb  of  Samaria,  had 
grown  up  around  the  idol  temple.  Yet  Jehu,  with 
a  foolish  policy,  was  afraid  to  abandon  the  corrup- 
tions of  Jeroboam,  and  thenceforward  the  golden 
calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  were  worshipped  by  the 
ten  tribes  until  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom. 

Baal-worship,  though  destroyed  in  Israel,  was 
untouched  in  Judah.  The  good  king  Jehoshaphat 
had  allied  himself  with  the  powerful  house  of  Ahab, 
and  this  piece  qf  political  wisdom  nearly  extinguished 
the  line  of  David.  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  had  become  the  wife  of  Jehoram,  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat.  Jehoram,  and  Ahaziah  his  son, 
under  the  strong  influence  of  Athaliah,  had  walked 
in  the  way  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  When  Ahaziah 
had  been  slain  by  Jehu,  Athaliah  outdid  Jezebel, 
and  slew  all  the  male  seed  royal,  but  one  child, 
Jehoash,  being  saved.  During  the  six  years'  reign 
of  Athaliah,  he  remained  hidden  in  the  temple, 
until  a  priestly  revolution  overthrew  at  once  the 
usurper  and  her  religion.  The  wicked  queen  vr9s 
slain,  the  house  of  Baal  broken  down,  the  altars 
and  images  broken  in  pieces  thoroughly,  and  Mat- 
tan  the  priest  slain  before  the  altars.  We  thus 
learn  in  this  history  of  its  overthrow  how  com- 
pletely Baal-worship  had  been  set  up  in  Jerusalem. 

From  the  time  of  the  second  Jeroboam,  the 
prophets  furnish  us  with  most  interesting  details 
of  idol-worship  in  both  kingdoms.  The  use  of 
the  word  Israel  is  not  in  every  case  to  be  un- 
doubtedly restricted  to  the  northern  kingdom,  bat 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  most  important  pas- 
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^  In  the  time  of  Amos,  Teroboam,  not- 
withstanding his  prosperity,  gave  the  same  support 
as  his  namesake  to  the  calf-worship.  Amaziah, 
the  priest  of  Bethel,  complained  to  the  king  of  the 
prophes3ring  of  Amos,  and  told  him  not  to  pro- 
phesy again  at  that  place,  '  it  [is]  the  king's  sanc- 
tuary, and  it  [is]  the  house  of  the  kingdom'  (viL 
lo- 1 3) .  It  must  be  noticed  that  Amos  was  accused 
by  Amaziah  of  predicting  the  king's  death  by  the 
sword,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  did  so,  and 
his  prediction  against  the  Israelite  line  as  pre- 
served is, '  I  will  rise  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
with  the  sword'  (ver.  9),  a  passage  immediately 
followed  by  the  account  of  Amaziah's  complaint : 
*  Then  Amaziah,'  etc.  (ver.  10).  We  are,  there- 
fore, surprised  that  Canon  Stanley  should  say, 
'  The  prediction  of  Amos  was  not  fulfilled  as  re- 
garded the  king  himself'  (Smith's  BibU  Dictionary^ 
i.,  p.  981,  a).  Amos  speaks  of  oaths  by  the  gods 
of  Samaria,  Dan,  and  Beersheba  (viii  14),  and 
of  worship  or  sacrifice  at  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Beer- 
sheba (iv.  4 ;  V.  5).  Hosea  warns  Judah  against 
the  Israelite  sin  in  these  remarkable  words : 
'  Though  thou,  Israel,  play  the  harlot,  [yet]  let 
not  Judah  offend ;  and  come  not  ye  unto  Gilgal, 
neither  go  ye  up  to  Beth-aven,  nor  swear,  the  Lord 
liveth'  (iv.-i5) :  whence  it  seems,  if  the  Masoretic 
text  be  correct,  that  the  Israelites  dared  to  apply 
God's  most  sacred  revealed  name  to  their  idols. 
This  prophet  speaks  of  worship  not  only  at  Bethel, 
but  also  at  Gilgal,  and  Gilead,  the  latter  prolMibly 
Jacob's  stone  at  Mizpah  (xiL  1 1 ;  ix.  15  ;  vi.  8  ;  v. 
i).  Amos  speaks  of  *  the  high  places  of  Isaac,' 
and  '  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel'  (vii.  9),  no  doubt  in- 
tending Beeisheba  and  Bethel.  From  these  pas- 
sages it  is  evident  that  the  Israelites  sought  to 
fortify  their  spurious  worship  by  paying  especial 
honour  to  the  early  high  places.  Hosea  mentions 
the  'calf  of  Samaria'  (viii  5,  6),  but  the  reference 
is  probably  to  the  calf-worship  of  the  kingdom  gene- 
rally. It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  sacri- 
ficers  to  'kiss  the  calves'  (xiiL  2).  The  mention 
of  *  the  calves  of  Beth-aven'  (x.  5),  a  name  of  re- 
proach for  Bethel,  probably  shows  that  there  were 
small  images  there  besides  the  chief  one  set  up  by 
Jeroboam,  for  *  the  high  places'  *  of  Aven'  (ver.  8) 
are  similarly  spoken  of,  and  we  know  there  was 
one  principal  high  place  there.  The  abundance  of 
high  places  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  expression, 
after  mention  of  Gilead  and  Gilgal,  'yea,  their 
altars  [are]  as  heaps  in  the  fiirrows  of  the  field' 
(xii.  II,  Heb.  12).  The  Danite  worship  in  the 
north  seems  meant  in  the  prediction — 'the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a 
king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacri- 
fice, and  without  an  image,  and  without  an  ephod 
and  teraphim :  afterward  shall  the  children  of 
Israel  return,  and  seek  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
David  their  king'  (iil  4,  5).  The  spurious  wor- 
ship and  separate  royal  line  were  alike  to  be  taken 
from  the  Israelites,  and  afterwards  they  were  to 
repent,  a  prophecy  perhaps  fulfilled  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria.  A  modem  writer  has  most  un- 
critically suggested  that  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
people  were  to  be  deprived  even  of  *  their  mild 
household  superstitions.'  How  does  he  know  that 
these  corruptions  were  either  mild  or  household  ? 
The  worship  of  Baal  and  Baalim  seems  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  the  past  (ii.  8,  16,  17  ;  xL 
2 ;  esp.  xiiL  i,  2),  at  last  exceeded  by  the  calf- 
worship  (see  last  citation);  but  sacrificing  and 
vou  II. 


burning  moense  '  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,' 
'upon  the  hills,'  under  shadowing  trees,  was  still 
prevalent  (iv.  13).  With  the  overthrow  of  the 
northern  kingdom  the  calf- worship  evidently  ended ; 
the  costly  golden  calves  were  no  doubt  carried 
awi^,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Assyrians, 
as  bad  been  predicted,  but  the  idolatrous  high 
peaces  were  not  yet  destroyed.  The  priesthood  of 
Dan  came  to  an  end  at  this  time  ( Judg.  xvili  30) : 
that  of  Bethel  seems  to  have  been  overthrown  bv 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15*20).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  subsequent  practice  of  calf-worship  : 
it  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  trans- 
ported to  the  Israelite  cities  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
txit  it  had  no  attraction  for  the  people  of  Judah, 
whose  idolatry  was  the  adoption  of  wholly  foreign 
systems,  not  Uie  corruption  of  true  religioa 

Under  many  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah  apostasy 
was  carried  to  an  astonishing  extent.  Not  content 
with  a  single  kind  of  idolatry,  they  borrowed  the 
abominations  of  all  the  nations  around.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  the  dates  and  occa- 
sions of  me  various  introductions  of  pagan  religions 
or  practices,  but  some  main  particuUtrs  may  be 
reasonably  inferred.  It  is,  however,  observable 
that  Baal-worship  after  its  great  overthrow  never 
seems  to  have  risen  to  any  prominence  in  Judah, 
and  that  star-worship  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  form  of  idolatry  during  the  subsequent  period. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  Solomon's  high  places 
were  the  origin  of  this  various  idolatry,  but  much  of 
it  is  unmentioned  before  the  time  of  the  later  kings 
of  Judah.  Were  the  supposed  later  idolatry  alone 
spoken  of  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  we  might 
conjecture  that  it  was  earlier  practised,  but  in  the 
historical  books  it  is  only  noticed  in  the  later  period. 

Ahaz  seems  to  have  oeen,  before  Manasseh,  the 
chief  innovator  who  led  Judah  astray.  Amaziah 
had,  indeed,  after  a  successful  campaign  in  Edom, 
*  brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Seir,'  appa- 
rently nere  the  Edomites,  and  worshipped  them  (2 
Chron.  xxv.  14,  15) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
idolatry  was  abolished  by  Uzziah  :  the  mention  of 
it  is  important,  as  indicating  that  Arab  paganism 
was  at  least  once  introduc^  into  Judan.  Ahaz 
ordered  a  fresh  altar  to  be  made,  after  the  pattern 
of  some  idol<dtar  at  Damascus,  and  to  be  placed 
in  the  temple,  and  offered  upon  it,  otherwise  also 
usurping  the  priestly  office  (2  Kings  xvi.  10-16). 
He  introduced  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Damas- 
cus, raised  altars  throughout  Jerusalem,  idol  high 
places  in  every  city  of  Judah,  made  his  son  pass 
through  the  fire,  and  closed  the  temple  (2  Chron. 
xxviil  22-25  ;  2  Kings  xvi.  3,  4). 

Under  the  subsequent  kings  there  were  two 
great  reforms ;  and  between  them  a  long  period, 
which  appears  to  have  been  mainly  of  apostasy. 
Hezekiah  suppressed  idolatry,  which  did  not  break 
out  afresh  dunng  his  reign.  Manasseh  introduced 
Baal-worship  again,  caused  his  son  or  children  to 
pass  through  the  fire,  used  witchcraft,  and  set  up 
an  idol  and  altars  for  the  host  of  heaven  in  the 
temple  itself  (2  Kings  xxi.  3-7;  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
3-7).  Manasseh's  repentance  did  not  lead  to  an 
effectual  removal  of  idolatry,  and  Amon  returned 
to  his  father's  sins.  But  Josiah  set  himself  to  over- 
throw false  worship  throughout  his  dominions,  and 
br  defiling  the  idol  altars  prevented  their  after-use. 
The  main  varieties  of  the  idolatry  of  this  period  we 
now  notice. 

a.  Sun-worship,  though  mentioned  with  other 
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kinds  of  high  nftture-worship,  as  in  the  enumeration 
of  those  suppressed  by  Tosiah,  seems  to  have  been 
practised  alone  as  well  as  with  the  adoration  of 
other  heavenly  bodies.  In  Ezekid's  remarkable 
vision  of  the  idolatries  of  Jerusalem,  he  saw  about 
four  and  twenty  men  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar  of  the  temple,  with  their  backs  to  the  temple 
and  their  fiues  to  the  east,  worshipping  the  sun 
(Ezek.  viiL  i6).  Josiah  bad  before  this  taken 
away  'the  horses  that  the  kin|^  of  Tudah  had 
given  to  the  sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,'  and  had  '  burned  the  chariots  of  the 
sun  with  fire'  (2  Kings  xxiii.  ii).  The  same  part 
of  the  temple  is  peniaps  here  meant  There  is 
nothing  to  show  whether  these  were  images  or 
living  horse&  The  horse  was  sacred  to  the  sun 
among  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  worship  of  the 
visible  sun  instead  of  an  image  looks  rather  like  a 
Persian  or  an  Arab  custom. 

b.  In  the  account  of  Josiah's  reform  we  read  of 
the  abolition  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  Mazzaloth,  also  called  Mazzaroth  (Job 
xxxviiL  32),  which  we  hold  to  be  the  mansions  of 
the  moon  [Astronomy],  and  all  the  host  of  heaven 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  5).  Manasseh  is  related  to  have 
served  *aU  the  host  of  heaven'  (xxi.  3).  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  *  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  houses 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,'  as  to  be  defiled,  '  because 
of  all  the  houses  upon  whose  roofs  they  have 
burned  incense  unto  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and 
have  poured  out  drink-offerings  unto  other  gods' 
(Jer.  xix.  13).  In  this  prophet's  time  the  people 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  among  other  abomina- 
tions, made  cakes  for  'the  queen  of  heaven,' 
or  '  the  worship  of  heaven ;'  a  different  form 
justifying  the  latter  reading.     The  usual  reading 

is  rOTDt  '  queen,*  which  the  LXX.  once  follows, 

the  Vulg.  always ;  some  copies  give  rOM^*  '  wor- 

ship,'  that  is  'a  deity  or  goddess.*  The  former 
reading  seems  preferable,  and  the  context  in  two 
passages  in  Jeremiah  shows  that  an  abstract  sense 
IS  not  admissible  (xliv.  17,  18,  19,  25).  In  Egypt, 
the  remnant  that  fled  after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah 
were  warned  by  this  prophet  to  abandon  those 
idolatrous  practices  for  wnich  their  country  and 
cities  had  been  desolated.  The  men,  conscious 
that  their  wives  had  burned  incense  to  &lse  gods  in 
Egjrpt,  declared  that  they  would  certainly  bum 
incense  and  pour  out  drink-offerings  to  the  queen 
of  heaven,  as  they,  their  fathers,  their  kings,  and 
their  princes  had  done  in  a  time  of  plenty,  assert- 
ing that  since  they  had  left  off  these  practices  they 
had  been  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by  famine : 
for  this  a  fresh  doom  was  pronounced  upon  them 
(xliv.)  It  is  very  difficult  to  conjecture  what  god- 
dess can  be  here  meant :  Ashtoreth  would  suit, 
but  is  never  mentioned  interchangeably ;  the  moon 
must  be  rejected  for  the  same  reasoiL — Here  we 
certainly  see  a  strone  resemblance  to  Arab  ido- 
latry, which  was  wholly  composed  of  cosmic  wor- 
ship and  of  fetishism,  and  in  which  the  mansions 
of  the  moon  were  reverenced  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  seasons  of  rain.  This  system  of 
cosmic  worship  may  have  been  introduced  from 
the  Nabathseans  or  Edomites  of  Petra,  from  the 
Sabians,  or  from  other  Arabs  or  Chaldaeans. 
r.  Two  idols,  Gad  *ll  or  Fortune,  and  Menee  ^^D 

or  Fate,  from  HIO,  'he  or  it  divided,  assigned, 

numbered,'  are  spoken  of  in  a  single  passage  in  the 


later  part  of  Isaiah  (Ixv.  11).  Gesenius,  depend- 
ing upon  the  theory  of  the  post-Isaian  authorship 
of  the  later  chapters  of  the  prophet,  makes  these 
idols  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in  Babylonia,  but  it 
must  be  renuirked  that  their  luunes  are  not  trace- 
able in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  mythology- 
Gesenius  has,  however,  following  Pococke  {Spec, 
HisL   Arabian^  p.   93),  compared  Menee    with 


«» ^ 


Manih  iiljL«i  a  goddess  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a  stone  between  Mek- 
ken  and  El-Medeeneh  by  the  tribes  of  Hudheyl 
and  Khuz&'ah.  But  El-Beydiwee,  though  deriv- 
ing the  name  of  this  idol  from  the  root  manii 


I,  'he  cut,'  supposes  it  was  thus  called  be- 


cause  victims,  were  slain  upon  it  (Com,  in  Coran, 
ed.  Fleischer,  p.  293).  This  meaning  certainly 
seems  to  disturb  the  idea  that  the  two  idols  were 
identical,  but  the  mention  of  the  sword  and 
slaughter  as  punishments  of  the  idolaters  who 
worshipped  Gad  and  Menee  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Gad  may  have  been  a  Canaanite  form  of  Baal,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  geographical  name  Baal- 
gad  of  a  place  at  the  foot  ot  Mount  Hennon 
(Josh.  xL  17 ;  xiL  7 ;  xiii  5).  Perhaps  the  gram- 
matical form  of  Menee  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  origin  of  this  idolatry.  The  worship  of  both 
idols  resembles  that  of  the  cosmic  divinities  of  the 
later  kings  of  Judah. 

d.  In  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  idolatries  of  Jerusa- 
lem, he  beheld  a  chamber  of  imagery  in  the  temple 
itself,  having  '  every  form  of  creeping  things,  and 
abominable  heasts,  and  [or  '  even*]  afi  the  idols  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed  upon  the  wall 
round  about,'  and  seventy  Israelite  elders  offering 
incense  (Esek.  viil  7-12).  This  is  so  exact  a 
description  of  an  E^ptian  sanctuary,  with  the 
idols  depicted  upon  its  walls,  dimly-lighted,  and 
filled  witn  incense-offering  priests,  that  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  these  Jews  derived  from 
Egypt  their  fetishism,  for  such  tUs  special  worship 
appears  mainly  if  not  wholly  to  have  been. 

e.  In  the  same  vision  the  prophet  saw  women 
weeping  for  Tammuz  (ver.  13,  14),  known  to  be 
the  same  as  Adonis,  and  from  whom  the  fourth 
month  of  the  Syrian  year  was  named.  This  wor* 
ship  was  probably  introduced  by  Ahaz  from  Syria. 

/,  The  '  image  of  jealousy, 'ntO^n  7DD>  spoken 

of  in  the  same  passage,  which  was  placed  in  the 
temple,  has  iu)t  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
meaning  may  only  be  that  it  was  an  image  of  a 
false  god,  or  there  may  be  a  play  in  the  second 
part  of  the  appellation  upon  the  proper  name.  We 
caimot,  however,  suggest  any  name  that  might  be 
thos  intended.    '   "**         '  * 

g.  The  brazen  serpent,  having  become  an  object 
of  idolatrous  worship,  was  destroyed  by  Hesekiah 
(2  Kings  xviii  4). 

k,  Molech-worship  was  not  onlv  celebrated  at 
the  high  place  Solomon  had  made,  but  at  Topbeth, 
in  the  Valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  where  chil- 
dren were  nuule  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  the 
Ammonite  abomination.  This  place,  as  well  as 
Solomon's  altars,  Josiah  defiled,  and  we  read  of  no 
later  worship  of  Molech^  Chemosh,  and  Ashto* 
reth. 

The  new  population  placed  by  the  king  of 
Assyria  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  adopted  a  strange 
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mixture  of  religions.  Terriiied  at  the  destruction 
by  lions  of  some  of  their  number,  they  petitioned 
the  king  of  As^ria,  and  an  Israelite  priest  was 
sent  to  them.  They  then  adopted  the  old  worship 
at  high  places,  and  still  served  their  own  idols. 
The  people  of  Babylon  made  Succoth-benoth,  the 
Cuthites,  Neigal,  the  Hamathites,  Ashima,  the 
Avites,  Niblu^  and  Tartak,  and  the  people  of 
Sepharvaim  burnt  their  children  to  their  native 
gods,  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech.  Nergal  is 
a  wdl-known  Babylonian  idol,  and  the  occurrence 
of  tiie  element  *  melech'  (king)  in  the  names  of 
the  Molechs  of  Sepharvaim  is  very  remarkable  (2 
Kings  xviL  24-41). 

The  Babylonian  Exile  seems  to  have  purified  the 
Jews  from  their  idolatrous  tendencies.  The  people 
that  returned  did  indeed  in  many  cases  marry 
strange  wives,  and  so  were  in  danger  of  falling  into 
idolatry.  The  post-exilian  prophets  speak  of  it  as 
an  evil  of  the  pKist,  Zechariah  foretelhng  the  time 
when  the  very  names  of  the  false  gods  will  be  for- 
gotten (xiiL  2).  In  Malachi  we  see  that  a  cold 
formalism  was  already  the  national  sin.  How  this 
great  change  was  wrought  does  not  appear.  Partly 
no  doubt  it  was  due  to  the  pious  examples  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  partly  perhaps  to  the  Persian  con- 
tempt for  the  lower  kinds  of  idolatry,  which  insured 
a  respect  for  the  Hebrew  religion  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  partly  to  the  sight  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  God*s  predicted  judgments  upon  the  ido- 
latrous nations  which  the  Jews  had  either  sought 
as  allies  or  feared  as  enemies. 

Years  passed  by  and  the  names  of  the  idols  of 
Canaan  nad  been  forgotten,  when  the  Hebrews 
were  assailed  by  a  new  daiiger.  Greek  idolatry 
under  Alexander  and  his  successors  was  practised 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Some  place-hunt- 
ing Jews  were  base  enough  to  adopt  iL  At  first 
the  Greek  princes  who  ruled  Palestine  wisely  for- 
bore to  interfere  with  the  Hebrew  religion.  The 
politic  earlier  Ptolemies  even  encouraged  it,  but 
when  the  country  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Seleucidse,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  reversing  his 
father's  policy  of  toleration,  seized  Jerusalem,  set 
up  an  idol-altar  to  Jupiter  in  the  Temple  itself,  and 
forbade  the  observance  of  the  Law.  Weakly  sup- 
ported by  a  miserable  fiEu:tion,  he  had  to  depend 
wholly  upon  his  military  power.  The  Maccabsean 
revolt,  small  in  its  begiiming,  had  the  national  heart 
on  its  side,  and  after  a  long  and  varied  struggle 
achieved  more  than  the  nation  had  ever  before 
effected  since  the  days  of  the  Judges.  Thencefor- 
ward idolatry  was  to  the  Jew  the  religion  of  his 
enemies,  and  naturally  made  no  perverts. 

The  early  Christians  were  brought  into  contact 
with  idolaters  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  it  became  necessary  to  enact 
regulations  for  preventing  scandal  by  their  being 
involved  in  Pagan  practices,  when  joining  in  the 
private  meals  and  festivities  of  the  heathen.  But 
the  Gentile  converts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
any  danger  of  reverting  to  idolatry,  and  the  cruel 
persecutions  they  underwent  did  not  tend  to  lead 
them  back  to  a  religion  which  its  more  refined 
votaries  despised.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible 
that  many  who  had  been  originally  educated  as 
idolaters  did  not,  on  professing  Christianity,  really 
abandon  all  their  former  superstitions,  and  that 
we  may  thus  explain  the  very  early  outbr^k  of 
many  customs  and  opinions  not  sanctioned  in  the 
N.  T. 


Two  subjects  remain  to  be  noticed ;  the  different 
Hebrew  terms  used  for  idols,  and  the  idolatrous 
practices  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  which  cannot 
certainly  be  restricted  to  a  single  kind  of  false 
worship. 

It  would  be  unsuitable  to  th^;present  article  to 
give  a  lexicographical  examination  of  every  separate 
term  connected  with  idolatry.  Our  main  objects 
are  to  show  how  these  terms  indicate  the  feeling  of 
the  believing  Hebrews  towards  idolaters,  and  what 
particulars  they  afford  as  to  the  forms  and  mate- 
rials 6i  idols. 

I.  General  terms  of  doubtful  signification  : — 

a,   jh^,  eleel,  derived  from  the  unused  root 

^K*  and  so  meaning  vain  or  empty ;  or  from  the 

n^ative  7^1  but  this  is  very  doubtful ;  or  else  as  a 

diminutive,  a  meaning  we  are  disposed  to  prefer, 

from  ^K,  'god.'    The  difference  between  QM^ 

and  D  v^TK  suggests  that  the  Hebrews  may  have 
adopted  the  latter  term  in  place  of  the  former  when 
speaking  of  false  gods.  The  Arabs  have  formed 
the  name  Allah  for  the  true  God  by  a  slight  change 
from  the  general  term  Ilah,  'a  god'  or  'idol' 
(Lane's  Arabic  Lexicon^  bk.  L  pp.  02,  83). 

^-  D  v^jJ9»  comes  from  a  root  7^,  signifying  *  he 

or  it  rolled,'  from  which  are  derived  words  mean- 
ing anything  circular,  dung,  etc  The  Vulg.  ren- 
ders it  soraes,  sardes  idolorunu  It  occurs  in  the 
Pentateuch,  there  and  elsewhere  with  words  ex- 
pressmg  contempt  In  Ezekiel  it  is  thus  used  of 
the  idols  of  Egypt :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I 

will  also  destroy  the  idols  (D^S^3)i  uid  cause  the 

little  idols  ([?]  D^^K)  to  cease  out  of  Noph*  (xxx, 

13).  Mav  not  Q^7)7j  mean  scarabsei,  the  com- 
monest of*^  Egyptian  idols  ?  The  sense  of  dung  is 
appropriate  to  the  dung-beetle ;  that  of  rolling  is 
doubtful,  for,  if  the  meaning  of  the  verb  be  retained, 
we  should,  in  this  form,  rather  expect  a  passive 
sense,  *a  thing  rolled;'  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  these  grammatical  rules  of  the  sense  of  deriva- 
tives are  not  always  to  be  strictly  insisted  on,  for 
Sidon,  |i*1%  though  held  to  signify  '  the  place  of 

fishing,'  is,  in  the  list  of  the  Noachians,  the  name 
of  a  man,  'the  fisherman,'  'AXwiJj,  of  Philo  of 
Byblus.  That  a  specially-applicable  word  is  used, 
may  perhaps  be  conjectured  from  the  occurrence 

of  D^S^Kj  which,  if  meaning  little  gods,  would 
aptly  describe  the  pigmy  pteh-seker-hesar,  Ptah- 
Sokari-O^ris,  of  Memphis.    Ezekiel  uses  the  term 

^M>\  of  the  idols  of  Egypt  which  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  put  away  at  or  about  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  but  did  not,  and  seem  to  have  car- 
ried into  the  Desert,  for  the  same  word  is  used, 
unqualified  bv  the  mention  of  any  country,  of  those 
worshipped  by  them  in  the  Desert  (xx.  7,  8,  16, 
18,  24) ;  it  is,  however,  apparently,  employed  also 
for  all  the  idols  worshipped  in  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites  (ver.  31 ;  xxiiu  37).  Scarabaei  were  so 
abundant  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  have 
been  employed  also  in  the  worship  of  the  Canaanite 
false  goos ;  but  it  cannot  be  safely  supposed,  with- 
out further  evidence,  that  the  idols  ofCanaan  were 
virtually  termed  scarabseL 
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2.  General  terms  of  known  signification  : — 

a,  pK,  '  emptiness,*  or  *  vanity,'  used  with  other 

terms  of  like  signification  for  idols  and  idolatry  in 
generaL  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  or  On,  )^K,  is 
punctuated  )1K  in  Ezek.  xxx.  17,  if  we  may  depend 

upon  the  Masoretic  pointing,  on  account  of  its 
idolatry,  and  Beth-el  is  called  Beth-aven  in  Hosea 
(iv,  15 ;  X.  5),  which  passages  could  not  be  cited 
by  those  who  derive  the  golden  calves  from  Hello- 
polls,  as  that  city,  though  called  in  Egyptian  an, 
for  its  civil  name,  has  as  its  sacred  name,  derived 
as  usual  from  that  of  the  local  idol,  *  the  abode  of 
the  sun,*  ha-ra,  or,  as  some  read,  pa-ra. 

b,  ppS^,  *  an  abomination,*  used  of  idols  in  both 
sing,  and  pL     The  form  is  the  same  as  that  of 

c.  ntS^B,  'shame,'  hence  'an  idol,'  as  a  shameful 

thing,  or  as  making  the  worshippers  ashamed,  or 
as  connected  with  shameful  worship. 

d.  mPDDf  probably  meaning  a  fearful  or  hor- 

rible  thing,  is  a  term  by  which  the  idol  of  Maachah, 
Asa*s  grandmother,  or  mother,  is  designated  (i 
Kings  XV.  13  ;  2  Chron.  xv.  16).  It  was  made  for 
*a  grove,'  and  there  is  therefore  some  reason  in 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  Priapic  image  [High  Places 
AND  Groves]  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Vulg.  translation,  in  the  second  place,  simulacrum 
Priapi,  was  influenced  by  the  sound  of  the  He- 
brew. 

e»  HD^K,  '  a  terror,'  is  a  like  term,  used  in  the  pL 

D^P^K,  for  idols  (Jer.  I  38),  and  it  is  noticeable 

that,  in  the  pi.,  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  primitive 
Palestinian  people  destroyed  by  the  Moabites  (Gen. 
xiv.  5;  Deut  ii.  ii).  As  idols  are  apparently 
spoken  of  as  *  the  dead*  (Ps.  cvi.  28),  this  connec- 
tion is  worth  noticing. 

3.  Terms  indicating  the  form  of  idols  : — 

a.  ?DD,  or  5>DD,  *an  image'  or  'idol,'  of  un* 
known  derivation.  Gesenius  compares  7Cto;  it 
may  be  cognate  to  XSTi'  It  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  more  special  signification  to  it 

h.  D7V,  literally  'a  shadow,'  signifies  'a  like- 
an  image,'  and  hence  an  'idol'    It  is  pro- 


ness, 


)  < 


^  ^ 


bably  represented  in  Arabic  by  f^x^y  'an  idol,' 
unless  this  is  related  to  TDD* 

c,  yfy,  n^,  nnyy,   the  second  in  pi.   only, 

'  an  idol  *  or  *  idols,*  from  the  root  yXQ^  '  he  or  it 

laboured,  formed,  fashioned,  toiled  with  pain.* 
Gesenius  supposes  these  appellations  to  indicate 
that  idols  were  cut  or  carved. 

d.  1%  '  an  idol,'  from  the  root  *l^y,  in  its  sense 

of  forming,  or  possibly  from  "t^V,  '  a  stone,*  but  we 
have  found  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  idea  that 
sacred  stoives  were  thus  designated. 

e*  n^XD,  'a  pillar'  or  'statue,'  from 3VX  'he  or 

T  ••  -  -  T 

it  set,  placed,'  used  of  the  stone  Jacob  set  up  at 
Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  22),  of  the  twelve  pillars 
set  up  by  Moses  at  Sinai  (Exod.  xxiv.  4),  but  also 
used  of  idolatrous  statues,  as,  for  instance,  of  the 


image  of  Baal  (2  Kings  iil  2,  cC  x.  26).  In 
Jer.  xliii.  13,  'the  pillars  [or  'statues']  of  Beth- 
shemesh,'  or  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  which  were  to 
be  broken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  have  been  not  un- 
reasonably conjectured  to  be  the  obelisks  which 
were  numerous  at  that  ancient  city.  As  obelisks, 
though  not  representing  any  divinitv,  were  wor- 
shipped, this,  in  the  sense  of  an  idolatrous  pillar, 
is  a  very  fit  appellation,  but  it  might  as  well  desig- 
nate the  statues  of  Heliopolis.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that,  though  orig^nallv  applied  to  stone 
pillars,  the  term  is  afterwards  used  for  wooden 
images,  as  images  thus  called  are  said  to  have  been 
burnt  (2  Kings  x.  26).— H^XD  is  applied  to  the 


vv 


sacrificial  stone  set  up  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  on  his 
return  (Gen.  xxxv.  14),  as  well  as  to  Absalom's 
memorial-pillar  (2  Sam.  xviiL  18). 

f*  D^^tdll,  pL  of  a  lost  sing.  ItDHi  images,  con- 
nected with  the  groves,  and  which  stood  upon  the 
altar  of  Baal  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4).  Gesenius  ( Tha, 
S.V.)  explains  them  to  be  statues  of  the  sim,  citing 

the  Phoenician  name  of  Baal,  jOTPJ^S  ;  but  this  ex- 
planation is  unsatisfactory,  as  we  find  in  Hebrew 

geography  the  name  |^Dn  *>^f  which  Gesenius  him- 
self considers  the  same  as  '  sacred  to  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,'  whose  name  is  written  jiDK  in  pDk  feb,  the 

name  of  Thebes,  and  referred  to  where  |toR  (Jer. 

xlvl  25)  and  {^DH  (Ezek.  xxx.  15)  are  used  for  the 

'  multitude'  of  that  city  :  we  should,  therefore, 
expect  to  find  Q^JDH,  or  D^^DK,  rather  than  D^^DH. 
All  that  can  be  certainly  said  is  that  these  images 
or  upright  objects  were  set  up  like  '  the  groves,'  but 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  their  name  is  connected 
with  that  of  khem,  the  Egyptian  god  of  produc- 
tiveness, which  is  related^  to  the  root  nDII,  from 
which  the  word  under  consideration  is  held  to  be 
derived. 

g-  n^Sfe'O  is  the  term  rendered  '  imagery'  in  the 

A.  V.  in  the  description  by  Ezekid  of  the  ^*in 

n^Sfc^,  or  '  chambers  of  imagery  (viiL  7-12).'    The 

root  is  unused,  but  found  in  theChaldee  feCfe^,  '  he 

or  it  looked  at,'  and  is  traceable  in  related  words. 
The  exact  meaning  may  be  reasonably  inferred  frx>m 
the  description  of  the  idols  portrayed  upon  the  walls 
of  these  chambers,  and  from  the  expression  pK 

n^3kl3»  Lev.  xxvi  i,  '  a  stone  pictured,*  that  is, 

■         ^ 

bearing  idolatrous  pictures.  Comp.  also  the  use  of 
the  term  in  Pro  v.  xxv.  11,'  apples  of  gold  in  chased 
work  [?]  of  silver,*  like  the  mlaid  silver  in  brazen 
vessels  of  this  period  (that  of  Hezekiah,  ver.  i), 
brought  from  Nineveh,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

h»  Q^fi^lTIi  teraphim,  idolatrous  images  connected 

with  magic,  but  not  known  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped, used  in  the  patriarchal  period  by  these, 
as  Laban,  who,  without  being  ignorant  of  true  reli- 
gion, yet  practised  corruptions,  afterwards  by  (be 
same  class  in  the  time  of  the  judges  and  kings,  and 
by  the  Babylonians  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  derivation  is  doubtful,  but  we  are  disposed  to 
think  the  name  is  not  Hebrew  or  Semitic,  but, 
in  origin,  Egyptian  or  so-called  Turanian  of  Baby- 
lonia, or  both. 
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4.  Tenns  indicating  the  workmanship  of  idols : — 

a.  ?pd,  and  /^DB,  or  T'Dfi,  the  latter  only  found 

in  the  pi.,  '  a  graven  image,'  from  7pB,  *  he  or  it 

cnt  or  carded.'  It  properly  signifies  a  carved 
wooden  image,  but  as  such  images  were  overlaid 
with  plates  or  a  molten  coat  of  precious  metal,  it 
is  sometimes  used  for  a  molten  image. 

^.  TID^i  TIDX  and  H^DD,  '  a  molten  image,'  from 

•     •  •  • 

IJDS,  *he  or  it  poured,  poured  out,  cast.'  Un- 
doubtedly these  images  were  made  of  molten  metal, 
and  they  must  have  been  very  small  when  of  gold 
or  silver,  unless  the  metal  were  a  mere  coating,  as 
suggested  under  the  last  head,  or  the  idol  were 
hollow.  As  the  graven  and  molten  images  are 
constantly  mentioned  together,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  that  they  were  usually  of  about  the 
same  size.  This  subject  of  the  terms  connected 
with  idolatry  has  been  carefully  treated  by  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  in  Dr.  Smith's  Z>/W.  cftheBible^  art.  Idol, 
Image. 

We  may  now  speak  of  the  idolatrous  practices 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  which  cannot  be  certainly 
restricted  to  any  one  kind  of  false  worship. 

We  have  no  minute  account  in  the  Bible  of  ido- 
latrous temples.  The  high  places  were  indifferently 
used  for  all  kinds  of  false  worship,  except  that  of 
the  stars,  practised  under  the  later  kings  of  Judah. 
They  were  originally  Canaanite,  and  were  upon 
mountains  and  hills,  and  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
The  star-worship  mentioned  above  was  rather  a 
city-idolatry,  practised  upon  the  Sat  roofs  of  houses. 

Servants  or  slaves  of  temples  or  idols  are  men- 
tioned under  the  term  {{hp,  nK^lpf  and  there  can 

be  no  doubt  that  their  service  consisted  in  such 
practices  as  those  usual  in  Babylonia,  in  honour  of 
Mylitta,  at  Aphaca  in  the  Lebanon,  and  at  Corinth. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  apparently  not  guilty 
of  this  very  evil  phase  of  idolatry.  The  Theban 
priestesses  who  bore  among  the  Greeks  the  suspi- 
cious name  of  concubines  of  Ammon,  were  women 
of  royal  blood,  sought  in  marriage  by  kings. 

The  Canaanite  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been 
mainly  of  living  things,  though  libations  were  also 
customary  ( Jcr.  vii.  x8 ;  xliv.  19).  The  star-wor- 
shippers made  cakes  and  poured  libations,  and  are 
not  known  to  have  offered  sacrifices  of  living  things, 

.Some  personal  customs  of  idolaters  are  distinctly 
mentioned  :  others  are  probably  referred  to  in  pro- 
hibitory laws.  The  latter  are,  however,  to  be 
very  cautiously  examined,  as  the  wide  range  of  our 
information  on  ancient  idolatry  furnishes  examples 
of  almost  all  supposed  customs :  we  should  not, 
therefore,  infer  that  any  one  is  forbidden  which  we 
do  not  recognise  as  anciently  practised  in  Palestine 
or  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  Caucasian  temiiu,  apparently  a  Libyan 
nation,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  are  represented  on 
the  £g3rptian  monuments  as  tattooed  with  at  least 
one  idolatrous  symbol,  the  spindle  of  Neith,  the 
goddess  of  Sals.  Cuttings  and  tattooed  marks 
were  forbidden  in  the  Law  (Lev.  xix.  28),  in  one 
place  as  superstitions  of  mourning  (xxi.  5).  Among 
the  Egyptians  such  practices  were  not  connected 
with  funerals,  though  they  may  have  been  among 
the  Shepherds.  Partial  shaving  of  the  head  and 
beard  (/.  e.)  was  also  prohibited.  The  Egyptians 
shaved  the  head  in  mourning,  but  as  their  heads 
were  always  shaven  it  is  difficult  to  understand 


what  was  meant  by  this  custom  unless  it  was  a  relic 
of  an  earlier  condition  of  society.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  separation  of  clean  and  unclean 
animSils  was  to  prevent  the  eating  of  heathen  sacri- 
fices, but  although  unclean  aninials  were  sacrificed 
and  eaten  by  idolaters  (Is.  Ixvl  17),  clean  animals 
were  also  thus  sacrificed  and  eaten  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  idolatry,  so 
far  as  it  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews,  seems  to 
separate  itself  into  three  main  divisions  :  the  old 
corrupt  worship  of  ancestors,  connected  with 
magical  rites  ;  the  Canaanite  worship  of  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth,  in  various  forms  ;  and,  apparently,  star- 
worship,  derived  either  from  Arabia  or  Chaldaea, 
besides  many  systems  or  practices  less  generally 
followed,  as  that  of  the  chambers  of  imagery. 

The  most  moderate  view  of  the  various  kinds  of 
idolatry  of  Canaan  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
shows  the  wisdom  of  the  strict  prohibitions  we 
read  in  the  Law,  and  the  strong  terms  of  reproba- 
tion used  by  the  prophets,  who  liken  it  to  the 
deepest  moral  corruption.  The  debasing  supersti- 
tions of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  savage  rites  of  the 
Dahomans  and  Ashantees,  were  outdone  in  the 
homes  of  ancient  civilization,  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia, the  parents  of  science,  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
the  queens  of  primitive  commerce.  No  wonder 
that  the  imitation  of  these  abominations,  for  which 
so  many  fair  cities  now  lie  in  ruins,  was  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  God's  heaviest  displeasure,  and 
that  the  corrupt  Israelites  suffered  almost  the  doom 
which  they  had  been  commanded  to  execute  upon 
the  nations  of  Canaan. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  Biblical  condemnation 
of  idolatry  seems  to  be  that  all  worship  of  what  is 
not  God  is  to  be  strictly  avoided,  and  anything 
tending  thereto  unflinchingly  put  away.  The  com- 
mentary of  history  is  that  true  religion  cannot  exist 
when  overlaid  with  corruptions,  and  that  the  per- 
versions of  heathenism  are  surely  followed  by  its 
fierce  persecutions. — R.  S.  P. 

IDUMEA  or  IDUMEA  CWou/wifa),  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Hebrew  name  DHK,  Edom,  as  found 

in  the  Septuagint,  the  N.  T.,  and  Joseph  us. 

1.  Origin  t^the  Nanu,  — ^The  meaning  and  origin 
of  the  name  Edom  are  given  in  Gen.  xxv.  30 : 
'  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray 
thee,  ivitk  that  red  red  (H^l  DnKH  DnKiTTO),  for 

V  -  1     T  T    T       '    ■ 

I  am  faint ;  therefore  was  his  name  called  Red^ 
(Edom  ;  O^HK).     In  the  East  it  has  always  been 

v: 

usual  for  a  chief  either  to  give  his  name  to  the 
country  which  he  conquers,  or  over  which  he  rules, 
or  to  take  a  name  from  It.  Esau,  during  the  life 
of  his  father,  seized  the  mountainous  region  occu- 
pied by  the  Horites.  He  had  two  names ;  but 
one  of  them  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  newly 
acquired  territory.  The  mountains  of  Seir  were 
remarkable  for  their  reddish  colour ;  hence,  doubt- 
less, the  name  Edom  *red,*  was  given  to  them. 
Esau  is  called  *  the  father  of  Edom'  (DHK  ^a«), 
giving  to  it  his  name  and  ruling  over  it  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  43) ;  and  the  country  is  termed  DHK  n*lC^, 
*  the  field  of  Edom'  (Gen.  xxxii.  3  ;  Judg.  v.  4)  ; 
and  more  commonly  WIK  plK,  *the  land  of 
Edom'  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16,  etc.)  In  a  very  few 
cases  it  is  also  called  *  ihe  mount  of  Esau,'  "^^  IH 
(Obad.  8,  9,  19).  In  the  Septuagint  the  Hebrew 
phrase  Eretz-Edom  is  commonly  rendered  'Idov- 
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/Aoia  ;  and  this  is  the  word  uniformly  used  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  in  classic  authors,  and  it  is  like- 
wise the  name  found  in  Mark  iiL  8,  the  only  place 
in  which  Idumaea  is  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 
The  Septuafiint  has  occasionally  *EdibfJt  instead  of 
'ISovMoio.  The  Gentile  noun  is  Edomi,  ^t3*TM, 
*an  Edomite*  (Deut  xxiii.  8  [7])  ;  but  the  m- 
habitants  as  a  whole  are  called  Edom  (Num.  xx. 
20),  which  is  perhaps  a  figurative  expression,  as  we 
say  *  En/^land  coTis\Viemd,*  The  Edomites  were  also 
caUed  OHM  ^JO,  '  children  of  Edom*  (Ps.  cxxxviL 
7),  and  ''feCTD,  '  daughter  of  Edom*  (Lam.  iv.  21). 

The  original  name  of  the  country  was  Mount 
Sar,  T]^  m  ;  and  it  was  probably  so  called  from 
Se/r,  the  progenitor  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6 ; 
xxxvL  20-22) ;  though  the  signification  of  this 
name,  *  rugged,*  may  have  been  the  cause  of  its 
adoption,  as  the  mountains  are  singularly  rough 
and  rugged.  The  name  Seir  continued  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Edom  afler  its  occupation  by  the  descen- 
dants of  Esau,  and  even  down  to  the  close  of  the 
O.  T.  history  (see  Josh,  xl  17 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  lO; 
Ezek.  XXV.  8,  etc)  The  aborigines  were  called 
Horites  (^n  ;  Sept  Xofi^dun  ;  Gen.  xiv.  6) ;  that 
is,  'Troglodvtes'  or  *  cave-dwellers,'  from  the 
nature  of  their  habitations  [Horites].  The  moun- 
tains of  Edom,  as  all  travellers  know,  are  filled  with 
caves  and  grottos  hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone  strata. 

2.  Si/ua/ion  and  boundaries. — Edom  proper,  or 
Idumaea,  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  border  of 
Palestine,  extending  from  it  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  great  valley  of  Arabah ;  on  the 
south  by  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  the  modem 
fortress  of  Akabah ;  on  the  east  by  the  desert  of 
Arabia ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Moab.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  was 
about  100  miles,  and  its  breadth  averaged  2a 
These  boundaries  are  nowhere  directly  defined, 
but  we  can  ascertain  them  from  various  incidental 
references  in  Scripture.  When  the  Israelites  en- 
camped at  Kadesn-bamea  they  were  dose  to  the 
border  of  Edom  (Num.  xx.)«  and  Mount  Hor  is 
said  to  be  within  its  border  (xxxiii.  37).  Hence, 
as  Kadesh  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  Arabah, 
and  as  Mount  Hor  is  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  it, 
we  conclude  that  the  Arabah  is  the  western  bound- 
ary. The  Israelites  asked,  but  were  refused,  a 
passage  through  either  Edom  or  Moab,  so  as  to 
?et  direct  from  Kadesh  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan  (Num.  xx.  14-20 ;  Tudg.  xi.  I7»  1 8).  In 
consequence  of  this  refusal  they  were  obliged  to 
march  south  along  the  Arabah  to  Ezion-geber  and 
thence  eastward  by  the  wilderness  round  the  terri- 
tories of  Edom  and  Moab  (Id.  with  Num.  xxi  4). 
Hence  we  conclude  that  Edom  and  Moab  occupied 
the  entire  region  along  the  east  side  of  the  vsuley 
of  Arabah,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitic 
Gulf.  Edom  was  wholly  a  mountainous  country, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  names  given  to  it  in 
the  Bible  and  by  ancient  writers  (Deut.  I  2 ;  ii.  5 ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  I,  2;  Euseb.  Onomast  s.  v. 
Idumaa).  Tne  foot  of  the  mountain  range  there- 
fore may  be  regarded  as  marking  its  eastern 
border.  On  the  north  it  appears  to  have  been 
separated  from  Moab  by  the  *  brook  Zered '  (Deut 
ii.  13,  14,  18 ;  Num.  xxl  12),  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  modem  Wady  el-Ahsy.  These 
views  are  corroborated  by  other  and  independent 
testimony.  In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  tno  word 
Cabla  is  substituted  for  Seir  in  Deut  xxxiiL  2; 


and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  that  Idumsea  was 
in  their  time  callca  Gebalene^  which  is  a  Greek 
conruption  of  the  Hebrew  Gehal,  'mountains' 
{Ottomast  id.  et  s.  v.  Seir)^  and  is  retained  to  this 

day  in  the  Arabic  form  ^ebdl,    JU>-.      The 

modem  province  of  Jebil  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Arabah,  and  on  the  north  by  Wady  el- Ah^ 
(Robinson,  B,  R,  ii  154;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in 
Syria,  p.  410).  We  may  safely  conclude  from  this 
that  the  ancient  province  had  the  same  boundaries 
as  it  had  the  same  name. 

The  Idumaea  of  Josephus  and  the  dassic  authore 
was  sometimes  made  to  indude  a  much  more  ex« 
tensive  region,  for  reasons  which  wOl  appear  in  the 
historical  sketch.  Josephus  divides  Idumsea  into 
two  provinces,  Gobolitit  and  Amalekitis  {Antiq,  iL 
I,  2).  The  former  embraced  Idunuea  proper, 
being  identical,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  with 
*  Mount  Seir;'  the  other  embraced  a  portion  of 
southern  Palestine  with  the  desert  plain  south  of 
it,  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Num.  xiii  29),  and  subsequently,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  the  Edomites.  Pliny  places  Idumsea  to  the 
south  of  Palestine,  bordering  upon  Egypt  \^H.  N, 
V.  14).  Strabo  (xvi.  2.  16,  p.  760)  states  that  the 
Idumaeans  were  originally  Nabatheans,  but  being 
driven  out  thence,  they  joined  themselves  to  the 
Jews. 

3.  History, — ^The  first  mention  of  Mount  Seir  is 
in  Gen.  xiv.  6,  where  the  confederate  kings  are 
said  to  have  smitten  the  *  Horites  in  their  Mount 
Seir.'  These  Horites  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe 
of  the  gigantic  aborigines  of  Western  Asia,  so 
called  m)m  their  dwelling  in  caves  (Gen.  xxxvL 
20-30).  They  were  a  pastoral  people,  divided  into 
tribes  like  the  modem  Bedawin,  having  independent 

chiefs  called  Allfif  (^vK,  ver.  29).  Esau's  marri- 
age with  the  daughters  of  Canaan  alienated  him 
from  his  parents,  and  he  then  obtained  a  settle- 
ment among  the  Horites,  where  he  had  alreadv 
acquired  power  and  wealth  at  the  time  of  Jacob  s 
retum  from  Padan-aiam  (Gen.  xxviL  46).  Pro- 
bably his  dose  alliance  with  Ishmael  tended  to  in- 
crease his  influence  in  his  adopted  countiy  (xxviii. 
9;  xxxiL  3,  seqJ)  Though  then  established  in 
Edom,  Esau  had  still  some  part  of  his  flocks  in 
Westem  Palestine  in  connection  with  those  of  his 
father ;  but  on  the  retum  of  Jacob  he  removed  all 
his  property  from  Canaan  and  dwelt  in  Mount 
Seir  (xxxvL  6^8).  He  gradually  subdued  and 
finally  exterminated  the  Horites  (Deut  il  12,  22), 
and  a  distinct  tribe  of  his  descendants,  the  Amale- 
kites, leaving  Edom,  took  possession  of  the  desert 
plateaus  south  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xxxvL  12 ;  Exod. 
viii.  14,  seq.)  The  earliest  form  of  government 
among  the  Edomites  was,  like  that  of  the  Horites, 
by  chiefs  (in  the  A.  V.  rendered  'Dukes,'  but 
manifestly  the  same  as  the  modem  Arab  skeikks\ 
exercising  independent  authority  over  distinct 
tribes  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-19).  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  various  tribes  were,  at  least  in  times  of 
general  wjir,  united  under  one  leader,  to  whom  the 

title  of  king  fpD)  was  given.  The  names  of 
eight  of  these  kmgs  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi. 
31-39,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Edom  'be- 
fore there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel,'  that  is  apparently  before  the  time  of 
Moses  (see  Deut  xxxiiL  5;  Exod.  xviil  16-19). 
Most  of  the  large  nomad  tribes  of  Arabia  have 
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now  an  acknowledged  chief,  who  is  styled  Emir^ 
and  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  great  emergency ; 
while  each  division  of  the  tribe  enjoys  independ- 
ence nnder  its  own  sheikh  on  aU  ordinary  occasions. 
Such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Edomites,  and  this  affords  an  easy  solution  of  the 
apparent  confusion  in  the  account  given  by  Moses, 
Gen.  xxxvi  31-43 ;  and  afi;ain  in  Exod.  xv.  15, 
where  it  is  said  'The  dtdees  of  Edom  shall  be 
amazed,'  and  Judg.  xi.  17,  where  Moses  is  repre- 
sented as  havmg  sent  'messengers  60m  Kaaesh 
nnto  the  kingd  Edom.' 

Though  the  Israelites  and  Edomites  were  closely 
related,  and  though  the  former  were  commanded 
'not  to  abhor  an  Edomite  for  he  is  thy  brother' 
(Deut  xxiiL  7),  yet  the  bitterest  enmity  appears 
to  have  exist<^d  between  them  at  every  period  of 
thdr  history.  When  the  Israelites  asked  permis- 
sion to  pass  through  the  territory  of  Edom  on  their 
way  to  Canaan,  they  were  rudely  refused.  For 
400  vears  after  that  event  the  history  of  Edom  b  a 
blanlc.  The  country  was  attacked  by  Saul  with 
partial  success  (i  Sam.  xiv.  47).  A  few  years  later 
David  overthrew  the  Edomites  in  the  'valley  of 
Salt,'  at  the  southern  extremi^  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Robinson,  B.  R,  ii.  109),  ana  put  garrisons  in 
their  dties  (2  Sam.  viiL  14).  Solomon  created  a 
naval  station  at  Ezion-geber  on  the  Elanitic  Gulf, 
from  whence  his  ships  went  to  India  and  Eastern 
Africa  (i  Kings  ix.  26;  2  Chron.  viii.  18).  An 
attempt  was  made  by  a  native  prince  called  Ha- 
dad  to  r^ain  the  independence  of  Edom  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  but  it  was  unsuccessful  (i  Kings 
XL  14,  sea,)  The  Edomites  were  subject  to 
Israel  untu  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  when  they 
joined  Ammon  and  Moab  in  a  warlike  expedition, 
but  were  miraculously  defeated  in  the  valley  of 
Berachah  (2  Chron.  xx.  21).  They  subsequently 
revolted,  elected  a  king,  and  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence; and  though  they  were  defeated  with 
terrible  slaughter  by  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  11,  12),  the  Israelites  were  never  able 
afterwards  completely  to  subdue  them  (xxviii.  17). 
Rezin,  king  of  S3nria,  expelled  the  Jews  from  Elath, 
which  was  thenceforth  occupied  by  the  Edomites 
(2  Kings  xvi.  6,  where  for  Syrians^  D^DIIM,  we 
ought  to  read  Edomites  D^t^YlK,  De  Rossi,  Varia 
Lectiones^  ii.  247).  During  the  decline  of  the 
Jewish  power  and  wars  of  Judah  and  Israel  the 
Edomites  gradually  enlarged  their  possessions. 
When  Nebuchadnezzar  besi^fed  Jerusalem  the 
Edomites  joined  him  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  plunder  and  slaughter  which  followed.  Their 
cruelty  at  that  time  is  specially  referred  to  in  Ps. 
cxxxvii.,  and  vras  the  chief  cause  of  those  dreadful 
prophetic  curses  which  have  since  been  executed 
upon  their  country  (Jer.  xlix.  17  ;  Lam.  iv.  21 ; 
Ezelc  xxv.  13,  14;  Obad.  10-21).  Probably  as  a 
reward  for  the  assistance  afforded  by  them  to  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Edomites  were  permitted  to  settle 
in  southern  Palestine  and  in  the  country  lying 
between  it  and  the  borders  of  Egypt  The  name 
Idumaea  was  now  given  to  the  whole  country,  from 
the  valley  of  Arabsdi  to  the  Mediterranean  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  v.  I,  22;  Strabo  xvi  2),  and  from  Eleu- 
theropolis  to  Elath  (Jerome,  Comment,  in  Obad.) 
Hence  arose  the  mistakes  of  Roman  writers,  M'ho 
sometimes  give  the  name  Idunuea  to  all  Palestine, 
and  even  call  the  Jews  Idumseans  (Vixgil,  Georg, 
iil  12;  Juven.  viil  160). 

While  the  Edomites  thus  extended  their  conquests 


westward  they  were  driven  out  of  their  own  country 
by  the  Nabatheans  [Nabatheans],  who,  leaving  the 
nomad  habits  of  their  ancestors,  settled  down  amid 
the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  founded  the  little  kingdom  of  Arabia  Peiraa, 
Some  of  their  monarchs  took  the  name  Aretas  (2 
Maccab.  v.  8 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  i.  2).  Que  of 
them  was  that  Aretas  whose  daughter  Herod 
Antipas  married  (Matt  xiv.  3,  4) ;  and  it  was  the 
same  king  of  Arabia  who  captured  Damascus,  and 
held  it  at  the  tune  of  Paul's  conversion  (Acts  ix. 
25  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  32).  Idums^  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  A.D.  105;  and  under  their  patenud 
government  the  enterprising  inhabitants  increased 
greatly  in  wealth  and  power.  A  lucrative  trans- 
port trade  between  India,  Persia,  and  the  Levant, 
was  in  their  hands.  Roads  were  constructed 
across  the  desert  of  Arabia,  through  the  defiles  of 
Edom,  and  westward  and  northward  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Palestine.  The  magnificent  rock- 
temples,  palaces,  and  tombs  of  Petra  were  then 
constructed,  which  still  continue  to  be  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  Eastern  travellers.  They  are 
not  the  works  of  the  Edomites,  but  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Nebaioth^  Ishmael's  oldest  son  and  Esau's 
brother-in-law  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ;  xxxvi  3 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq,  i  12.  4;  Diodor.  Sic.  19). 

On  the  revival  of  Jewish  power  under  the  As- 
moneans,  that  part  of"^  southern  Palestine  to  which 
the  name  Idumaea  had  been  given  by  classic  writers 
was  seized,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to  con- 
form to  Jewish  law.  The  country  was  governed 
by  Jewish  prefects,  and  one  of  these,  an  Idumaean 
by  birth,  became  procurator  of  Judan^  and  his  son 
was  Herod  the  Great,  *  king  of  the  Jews'  (Joseph. 
Antiq,  xii  8.  6 ;  xiii  9.  S ;  xiv.  I.  3  and  8 ;  xv. 
7.  9;  xvii  u.  4). 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  Edom 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Paiastina  Tertia^ 
of  which  Petra  was  metropolis  (S.  Paulo,  Geogr, 
Sac,  p.  307 ;  Rdand,  Pal,  218).  After  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  its  commercial  importance  declined, 
its  flourishmg  port  and  inland  cities  fell  to  ruin. 
Tlie  Mohammedans  were  the  instruments  bv  which 
the  fearful  predictions  of  Scripture  were  fulfilled. 
The  Crusaders  made  several  expeditions  to  Edom, 
penetrating  it  as  far  as  to  Petra,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  *  Valley  of  Moses '  (Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos^ pp.  J 1 8,  555,  etc,),  a  name  still  existing  in  the 
Arabic  lorm,  iVady  Musa.  On  a  commanding 
hill,  some  twelve  miles  north  of  Petra,  they  built  a 
fortress,  and  called  it  Mons  Regalis;  its  modem 
name  is  Shobek  {Id.  p.  611).  The  Crusaders  oc- 
cupied and  fortified  Kerak,  the  ancient  Kir  Moab, 
and  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  episcopal  see,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  Petra  {Id.  pp.  812,  885, 
I119).     From  the  age  of  the  crusaders  until  the 

S resent  century  nothing  was  known  of  Idumsea. 
To  traveller  had  passed  through  it,  and  as  a  coun- 
try it  had  disappeared  from  histoiy.  Volney  heard 
some  vague  reports  of  its  wonders  from  Arabs. 
Seetzen  also  heard  much  of  it  in  the  year  1806,  but 
he  was  unable  to  enter  it  Burckhardt  was  the 
6rst  to  traverse  the  comitry.  In  1812  he  travelled 
from  Kerak  south  by  Shobek  to  Petra  ( Trav,  in 
Syria^  pp.  377,  so.;  Robinson,  B.  R,  ii  165). 

4.  Physical  Geography, — Idumsea  embraces  a 
section  of  a  broad  mountain  range,  extending  in 
breadth  from  the  valley  of  Arabah  to  the  desert 
plateau  of  Arabia.  'Along  the  base  of  the  range 
on  the  side  of  the  Arabah,  are  low  calcareous  hil& 


IDUM.EA  OR  IDUMEA  3' 

To  ihae  succeed  lofly  masses  of  igneous  lock, 
chieHf  pocphyiy ;  over  which  lies  the  red  uid 
variegated  sandstone  in  irregular  ridges  and  abiupt 
ctifTs,  broken  by  deep  aiid  inld  lUTincs.  The  bttcr 
strata  give  the  mountiuns  their  most  sinking 
features^  {Handlmi  ffr  S.  anJ  P.,  L  44).  'The 
first  thing  that  slnick  me,'  nys  Stanley,  *in  tura- 
iog  out  of  the  Arabah  ap  tlie  delilei  thai  lead  to 
Peti*  was,  that  we  had  suddenly  left  the  Desert 
Instead  of  the  absolute  nakedness  of  the  Sinaitic 
valleys,  we  found  ourselves  walking  on  grasa, 
sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  the  level  platfarma  cm 
rach  side  were  filled  with  sprouting  corn  ;  and  this 
continues  through  the  whole  descent  to  Petra, 
end  in  Petia  itself.  The  next  peculiarity  was 
when,  after  havii^  left  (he  summit  of  the  past,  or 
after  descending  from  Mount  Hor,  ve  found  our- 
selves insensibly  encircled  with  rocks  of. deepening 
and  deepening  red.  Red,  indeed,  even  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  mountains  of  'red'  Edom  appear,  but 
not  moie  so  than  the  gnuiite  of  Sinai ;  and  it  is 
not  till  one  is  actually  in  the  midst  of  them  that  this 
red  becomes  crimson,  and  that  the  wonder  of  llie 
Petra  cok>urs  fully  displays  itself  {S.  and  P.,  p. 
88).  llie  ravines  which  intenect  these  sandstone 
mountains  are  very  remarkable.  Take  (hem  as  a 
whole,  there  is  nothing  like  them  in  the  world, 
especially  (hose  near  Peln.  '  You  descend  from 
wide  downs    .     .     .     and  before  you  opens  a  deep 
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hewn  out  in  their  gorgeously  coloured  ditb,  add 

vasliy  to  their  picluroque  gruideur.  The  average 
elevation  of  the  sandstone  range  is  about  2000  feet. 
Immediately  on  its  eastern  side,  aod  indeed  so 
close  to  it  as  to  make  up  part  of  one  great  range,  is 


cleft  between  rocks  of  red  sandstone  rising  perpen- 
dicularly to  (he  height  of  one,  two,  or  three  hun- 
dred feet.  This  U  the  Sik.  ,  ,  ,  Follow  me 
(hen  down  thi;  maipiilicent  goige — the  most  mag- 
oificsDt,  beyond  all  doubt,  which  I  have  ever  be- 
held. The  rocks  are  almost  precipitous,  or  rather 
they  would  be,  if  they  did  nol,  like  their  brethren 
in  all  (his  region,  overlap,  and  crumble,  and  crack, 
as  if  they  would  crash  over  you'fW.  p.  90).  Such 
■re  the  ravines  of  Idumeca,  and  the  dark  openings 
of  (he  numerous  tombs  and  gro((os  which  dot  their 
sidei;  and  the  sculptured  facades  here  and  (here 


the  north  and  south.  The  latter  sinks  with  a  gentle 
slope  into  the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  deep  valleys, 
and  the  little  (emces  along  the  mountain  sii^ 
and  the  broad  downs  upon  (heir  summili,  an  co- 
vered with  rich  soil,  in  which  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  grow  luxuriantly.  All  (his  proves  bow 
minutely  accurate  were  the  statements  can[ained  in 
Isaac's  blessing  to  Esau — 'Th^  dwelling  shall  be 
the  Eitness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven 
from  above'  {Gen.  xxvii.  39). 

5.  PratrU  State  of  Ou  CtUHlty.—Uunaet^  once 
10  rich  in  its  flocks,  so  strong  in  its  fortresses 
and  rock-hewn  cities,  so  extensive  la  its  comoier- 
dal  relations,  so  renowned  for  the  architectural 
splendour  of  its  temples  and  palaces — is  now  a  de- 
serted and  desolate  wilderness.  Its  whole  popu- 
lation is  contained  in  some  three  or  four  miseiable 
villages,  no  merchant  would  now  dare  (0  enler  its 
boiders,  its  highways  are  untrodden,  its  dlies  are 
all  in  ruins.  The  pmiictionE  of  God's  word  have 
been  fuUilled  (o  the  very  le(tcr,  'Thorns  shall 
come  up  in  her  palaces,  ne(tles,  and  brambles  in 
the  fortresses  thereof.  .  .  .  When  the  wboleearth 
rejoiceth  1  will  make  thee  desolate.  -  .  .  IIkmi 
shall  be  desoUte,  O  Mount  Seir,  and  all  Idumea, 
even  all  of  it.  ,  .  .  Edom  shall  be  a  desolation  ; 
every  one  that  goelh  by  it  shall  be  astonisfaed'  (Is. 
xxxtv.  131  Eiek.  iKKV.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  17).  Idu- 
mea is  now  divided  into  two  districts,  ?M<1/,  in- 
cluding the  northern  section  as  far  as  Wady  el- 
Ghuweir,  and  £jA-iAeraA,  embracing  the  southern 
part  (Burckhardt,  Trmtli  in  Syria,  p.  410;  Ro- 
binson, P.  If.  ii.  154).  The  site  of  the  ancient 
capital  Boiiah  is  now  marked  by  (he  small  village 
of  Busaireh,  and  Petra,  the  Nabalhean  capital,  it 
well  known  as  Wady  Musa. 

The  fotkiwing  works  may  be  consulted  on  Idn- 
<niea.  For  its  ancient  get^raphy — Rcland's  /W- 
aitiiut;  Michaelia,  DiturU  dtjint.  Mumavr.  Hist.; 
Foister's  Gagrapky  of  Arabia  ;  Killer's /Viahfui 
and  SyruB.  For  ils  history  and  commerce — Vin- 
cent's Commfrn  and  Naiagatioa  ef  t3u  Amaatlt, 
voL  ii.  For  modem  eeography — (he  travels  oS 
Burckhardt,  Laborde,  Wilson,  RobLoson,  Stanley, 
K\&.  HandboBk  fcr  S.  and  P.—l.'U  P. 

IGAL  (i>W;j  SepL  Vat  'IXaiX;  Alex  'I-tdX). 
I.  One  of  the  twelve  spies  sent  by  Mc&es  to  explore 
the  land  of  Canaan,  lie  is  described  as  the  Son  of 
Joseph,  of  the  trilie  of  Issacbar,  Num.  liii.  7- 

1.  One  of  David's  '  mighty  men,'  said  in  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  36  to  be  the  son  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (PdoA  iiUf 
Nodnrd);  in  the  parallel  passage,  I  Chron.xL  38,  we 
find  'Joel  the  frvtifn-of  Nathan;'  Sept  Alex. 'Iw^ 
dlcX^it  N(f0ar  ;  Vat.  uUt— J.  E.  R. 

IGDALIAH  (Vrimj^;  Sept  PoBoMnt),  the  son 
of  Hanan,  into  whose  chamber  in  the  temple  Jere- 
miah took  the  Rechabiles  (Jer.  xxxv.  4).  It  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  the  phrase  'man  of 
God'  in  this  veise  applies  to  Hanan  or  Igdaliah  ; 
but  analogy  would  lead  us  lo  asngn  i(  to  the  fot- 
mer  (comp.  Jer.  i.  (  :  xxviiL  I :  Zccb.  L  I,  etc)— 
W.  U  A. 
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IGEAL  (So^ ; 'Ico^X,  7^vu/).    The  same  name 

in  the  original  as  1^,  but  belonging  to  a  remote 
descendant  of  David,  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  i 
Chron.  iiL  22. — J.  K  R. 

IHRE,  JOHANN  VON,  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Upsala,  was  bom  3d  March  1707  at  Lund,  and 
died  at  Upsala  26th  November  1780.  He  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  labours  on  the  Gothic 
version  of  Ulfilas.  The  results  of  these  are  given 
in  a  work  entitled  Scripia  Versionem  Ulphilanam 
ei  lin^.  Moesogothicam  iilustraniia^  collected  and 
edited  with  the  author's  corrections  and  additions 
by  Ant  Fr.  Biisching,  Berl  1773,  4to.  This 
collection  contains  the  following  tracts :  i.  Ulphilas 
iiiustratus,  a  series  of  critical  observations  on  the 
readings  of  the  Codex  aigenteus,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  preface,  in  which,  among  other  things^  the 
author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  letters  of  the 
Codex  were  produced  by  an  encaustic  process,  the 
surface  of  the  parchment  having  been  covered  with 
wax,  on  which  silver-leaf  was  laid  and  the  form 
of  the  letter  stamped  thereon  with  a  hot  iron ;  2. 
Fragmenia  versionis  Ulphilana^  containing  the 
portions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  published 
Dy  Knittel,  with  annotations;  3.  Dissertatio  de 
originilfus  Ling.  Lot.  d  Gr.  inter  Moesogothos 
reperiundis;  4.  De  verbis  Moesogotkorum;  Analecia 
Ulphilana^  L  de  Cod,  Argent,  ei  iitieratura  Gothica^ 
XL  de  nominibus  subst.  et  adject.  Moes<fgoth4>ruin ; 
5.  De  Lingua  Cod,  Arg.;  6.  Specimen  Glossarii 
Uiphilaniy  cum  praefationibus.  An  Appendix  con- 
tains some  tracts  by  other  writers,  viz.,  Heupelii 
Diss,  de  Ulphila;  Oelrichsii  Animadv.  in  hanc 
Diss.;  Esbergii  et  Soedermanni  Diss,  de  Ulphila; 
Ja  Gordoni  Specim.  animadvers.  critt.  in  priscam 
EiHingg.  vers.  Gothicam  ;  Wachteri  Diss,  de  ling. 
Cod,  Arg.  As  only  131  copies  of  this  collection 
were  printed  for  subscribers,  it  is  now  extremely 
rare ;  which  has  induced  us  to  give  the  above  list 
of  its  contents  from  a  copy  in  our  own  possession. 
Besides  the  tracts  contained  in  this  volume,  Ihre 
wrote  several  others  devoted  to  the  same  depart- 
ment of  inquiry,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Zahn  in  the  pre£u:e  to  his  edition  of  Ulfilas,  p. 
7<x  Ihre's  contributions  to  the  Gothic  literature 
are  of  the  highest  importance  and  value. — 
W.  L  A. 

IIM  (D^>y ;  Sept.  BaifcAif,  Alex.  AiJeU ;  Jim)^  a 

town  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah,  between 
Baalah  and  Azem,  and  not  far  from  Beersheba 
(Josh.  XV.  29).  It  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  its 
site  is  unknown. 

2.  (Sept  Tot ;  Ijeabarim\  a  name  given  in  Nuul 
ixxiiL  45  as  a  contraction  of  Ijeabarim. — ^J.  L.  P. 

IJEABARIM   (Onnyn   «y;  Sept   'AX0X704 

and  Fat ;  yeabarim\  a  place  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Moab,  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before  cross- 
ing the  valley  of  Zared  (Num.  xxi.  1 1 ;  xxxiil  44). 
The  word  signifies  'the  heap  of  Abarim,'  and 
Abarim  was  the  name  of  tnat  mountain  range 
which  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea 
[Abarim].  These  'heaps'  of  Abarim  were  some 
noted  mounds,  perhaps  covered  with  ruins,  which 
served  to  give  a  distinctive  name  to  this  spot  on 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  The  site  is  unknown ; 
and,  indeed,  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated  has 
not  as  yet  been  explored.  In  Num.  xxxiii  45  the 
place  is  called  simply  /m,  *  the  heaps.' — ^J.  L.  P.  '' 


IJON  Q'VJf ;  'A(^,  Alex.  NoA'  and  'At«6i' ;  Ahion 

and  Aion)^  a  town  of  northern  Palestine,  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Dan  and  Abel  as  taken  by  Ben- 
hadad,  king  of  Syria,  at  the  instigation  of  Asa  (i 
Kings  XV.  20).  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Tig- 
lath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Israel,  Ijon 
was  the  first  place  captured  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  It 
was  thus  situated  on  the  northern  border  of  the  land. 
Between  the  great  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Her- 
mon,  a  few  mues  north-west  of  the  site  of  Dan,  is 
a  little  plain  called  A/cry  AiyHn^  *  the  meadow  of 
the  fountains,'  and  at  its  northern  extremity  is  a 
large  tell  covered  with  ruins  called  Dibbin.  Of 
this  Dr.  Robinson  says  : — *  Tell  Dibbin  is  a  noble 
site  for  a  city ;  overlooking,  as  it  does,  the  whole 
plain  of  Merj,  and  commanding  one  of  the  great 
roads  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  interior.  Un- 
mistakeable  traces  likewise  show  that  in  very 
ancient  times  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  city. 
Shall  we  perhaps  be  wrong  in  regarding  it  as  the 
site  of  the  ancient  J/on,  the  name  of  which  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  Arabic  'Aydn?'     (The 

words  p^y  and  ^**c»  though  radically  the  same, 

are  different  in  meaning.)  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Tell  Dibbin  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  border 
city  of  Ijon  (Robinson,  B,  R,  iil  375  ;  Ritter,  Pal. 
und  Syr,  ii.  241  ;  Handbook  for  S,  and  P.  ii.  445). 
—J.  L.  P. 

IKEN,  KoNRAD,  D.D.,  bom  at  Bremen  25th 
December  1689,  and  died  30th  June  1753.  He 
was  professor  of  theology  at  the  Gymnasium,  and 
first  minister  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  at  Bremen. 
He  wrote  Antiquitates  ffebraica  1730,  4th  ed. 
1764;  Thesaurus  Nov,  Theol.  Philol,,  2  vols. 
1732 ;  Dissertt.  Philol,  -  Theol,  in  diversa  Sac. 
Cod,  loca.  Lug.  Bat  1 749,  2d  ed.  by  Schacht,  2 
vols.,  Utr.  1770. — W,  L.  A. 

iKRiTi,  Shemarja  b.  eliah  {'^r^^'nv'^!^  rxmot^ 

n^PK  p),  a  distinguished  Jewish  philosopher,  philo- 
logian,  and  most  voluminous  commentator,  origi- 
nally from  the  island  of  Crete,  whence  he  derived 
his  name  (^O^p^K),  flourished  about  A.D.  1290- 
1320  at  Negroponte.  He  was  at  the  court  of 
Robert  king  of  Naples,  who  studied  Hebrew  under 
R.  Jehudah  b.  Moses  b.  Daniel,  and  for  whom 
Ikriti  wrote  commentaries  on  the  whole  of  the  O. 
T.  with  the  exception  of  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  which  the  death  of  his  son  prevented 
him  from  interpreting.  The  first  instalments  of 
this  exposition  were  finished  in  1328,  and  de- 
spatched to  the  king,  to  whom  they  were  dedi- 
cated. The  chief  aim  of  Ikriti  was  to  reconcile  in 
his  expositions  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Rab- 
binic and  the  Karaite  Jews  [Karaites],  as  well 
as  to  allay  the  contest  of  the  followers  of  Maimon- 
ides  with  the  old  orthodox  school  [Maimonides]. 
His  commentaries  are  very  diffuse,  and  contain 
much  valuable  criticism.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  published.  Comp. 
Carmoly  in  Josts  Annalen^  1839,  pp.  63,  155  ; 
Geiger  in  He-Chalut,  Lemberg  1853,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
25,  158;  Ozar  Nechmad,  Vienna  1857,  vol.  it,  p. 
90,  etc  ;  Duke's  Shire  Shelomo^  Hanover  1858, 
ii.,  p.  4;  Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden^  Leipzig 
1863,  vol.  vii.,  p.  318,  etc — C.  D.  G. 

ILAI  (^fj^P;  Sept  'HXO-  An  Ahohite,  one  of 
the  valiant  men  of  David's  army  (t  Chron.  xi.  29). 
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fa  M  9nBu  xxiu.  28,  the  name  given  is  Zalman 

(hp^),  which  Thenins  {Ext^  Hdb^  m  loc) 
tliinks  passed  through  clerical  error  and  oblitera- 
tion into  ^y.  Kenuicott  on  the  other  hand  de- 
cides for  "fy^  as  the  origiiud  name  {jDisserkUian^  p. 
187,  ffi)— W.  L.  A. 

ILGEN,  Karl  David,  D.D.,  bom  at  Buigholz- 
hausen  in  1768,  died  at  Berlin  17th  Sept  1834; 
was  successively  rector  of  the  burgh  school  at 
Naumbeig  (1790),  professor  of  Oriental  literature 
at  Jena  (1794),  rector  at  Schulpforte  and  Ober-con- 
sistorial-rath  (1802).  In  consequence  of  failing 
health  he  reagned  this  office  in  1830  and  retired  to 
Berlin,  where  he  died.  Besides  numerous  contri- 
butions to  classical  literature  he  wrote  a  treatise 
De  Jobi  antiquissimi  Carminis  mUum  atfue  vifht^ 
iib$is,  Leipzig  1789;  Die  Urkundendes  L  Buck  von 
Moses  in  Hirer  urgestali^  etc.,  Halle  1798;  Die 
Gesck,  TobPs  naeh  drey  verschied.  originalen^  dem 
Grieeh.  dem  Lot  des  Hieronym^  und  einer  Syrisch, 
Uebersettungf  mit  AnmerJL  Eitdeit^  u,  s.  w»,  Jena 
1800.— W.  L.  A. 

ILLESCAS,  Jacob  de  (BVpr^i^  aipjn), 
flourished  in  the  14th  century  at  Illecas,  not  far 
from  Madrid,  whence  his  uimily  deri^^  their 
name.  He  wrote  allegorical,  itabbalistic,  and 
grammatical  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  en- 
titled Oy^  ^2DK,  pleasant  words.  He  also  ex- 
plains in  it  the  obscure  passages  of  Rashi  and  Ibn 
Ezra's  expositions  on  tnis  portion  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  quotes  Lekach  Tob,  Joseph,  Tam, 
Bechor  Shor,  Jehudah  the  Pious,  Isaac  of  Vienna, 
Moses  de  Coney,  Aaron,  Eljakim,  the  Tosafoth, 
etc.  This  commentary  is  given  in  Frankfurter's 
Great  Rabbinic  Bible  [Frankfurter].— C.  D.  G. 

ILLYRICUM  ('IXXvput6F),  a  country  lying 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  north 
of  Epirus.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  third  great 
missionary  journey,  after  traversing  Asia  Minor 
and  Macedonia,  tells  the  church  of  Rome,  *  that 
round  about  unto  lUyricum  (irdicX^)  lUx^  rof?  'IXXv- 
pucoO)  I  have  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ* 
(Rom.  XV.  19).  The  exact  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage is  somewhat  doubtful  The  ir^JcXot  may  be 
t'oined  with  Jerusalem,  and  signify  its  '  neighbour- 
lood'  (as  Alford,  in  loc.);  or  it  may  be  joined 
with  the  /i/x/>*  rtXi  'iXXupcicoO,  and  denote  the 
*  circuit'  of  the  apostle's  journey  *  as  &r  as  Illyri- 
cum.'  The  extent  and  boundaries  of  Illyricum 
were  different  at  different  periods.  The  earliest 
notices  state  that  certain  tribes  called  'iXXi/ptoi  in- 
habited the  mountainous  re^on  along  the  coast 
between  Epirus  and  Liburma  (Scylax,  ch.  xix., 
seq.)  On  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Goths, 
these  tribes  were  scattered  eastward  and  north- 
ward, and  gave  their  name  to  a  wider  region. 
Accordmg  to  Strabo,  Illyria  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  south  by  Epirus,  and  on 
the  east  by  die  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Moesia, 
and  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave  (vii.  5) ;  and  this 
was  probably  the  geographical  import  of  the  name 
'as  used  by  Paul  At  a  later  period  lUyricum  be- 
came one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  embraced  the  whole  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Macedonia  (Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  chap.  L ) 
Through  the  southern  part  of  Illyna  proper  ran 
the  great  road  called  t^ia  Eg^Mtia,  which  con- 


nected Italy  and  the  East,  bqdnniag  fli  ApbHmna 
and  Djrrrimdiiiim,  paaaing  nnougu  Thessalonica 
and  PhOippi,  and  terminating  at  the  Hellespont 
{Antonint  Itinerarium^  ed.  WesseL,  p.  317). 
Along  this  road  Paul  may  have  travelled  on  his 
third  journey  till  he  reached  that  region  on  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  which  was  called  Illyricum. 
From  Dyrrhachium  he  may  have  turned  north  into 
that  district  of  Illyricum  then  called  Dalmatia, 
and  may  have  founded  the  churches  subsequently 
visited  by  Titus  (2  Tim.  iv.  10 ;  Dalmatia). 
Afterwards  he  may  have  gone  southward  by  Nico- 
polis  to  Corinth.  (But  see  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  Life  of  St,  Paui^  L  389,  iL  128,  ist  ed.) 

lUyncum  is  a  wild  and  bare  mountainous  regioiL 
A  riqge  of  rugged  limestone  mountains  runs  through  . 
it  from  north  to  south,  affording  a  fitting  home  for 
a  number  of  wild  tribes,  who  now,  as  in  andent 
times,  inhabit  the  country.  The  coast -line  is 
deeply  indented,  and  possesses  some  excellent 
harbours  (Grote,  History  of  Greece^  voL  iv. ;  Wil- 
kinson, Dalmatia  and  Mbnien^o). — ]»  Lb  P. 

IMMANUEL  (^K^MSy ;  Sept  'IV^mmw^X),  oc- 

curring  in  forty-three  MSS.,  and  thirty-nine 
printed  editions,  as  Dr.  Henderson  informs  us,  as 

two  words,  ^K  KlBy,  is  literally  translated  '  God 

with  us.*  As,  however,  the  precise  character  and 
significancy  of  the  name  is  dosely  bound  up  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  prindpal  passage  in  which 
it  occurs — ^viz.,  Is.  vii.  14,  dted  by  Matthew  in  his 
Gospel,  ch.  L  vers.  22,  23 — the  latter  demands 
our  first  consideration. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  portion  of  O.  T.  pro- 
phecy on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  ana  in 
regard  to  which  there  has  been,  and  still  exists,  so 
great  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  the  one  we  have 
now  to  do  with.  FoUowii^  Dr.  Henderson's 
arrangement,  there  are — ist,  The  Jewish  interpre- 
ters, who  of  course  ignore  altogether  the  authority 
of  the  N.  T.,  and  are  yet  divided  among  them- 
selves ;  the  earlier  rabbins  explaining  the  passage 
of  the  queen  of  Ahaz,  the  later,  as  Tarchi  and 
Aben-Eoa,  of  the  wife  of  the  prophet,  but  others, 
as  Kimchi  and  Abarbanel,  of  a  second  spouse  of 
the  king.  2dly,  'The  great  body  of  Christian  inter- 
preters, who  have  held  it  to  be  directly  and  exclu- 
sively a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  and  have  con- 
sidered themselves  fully  borne  out  by  the  inspired 
authority  of  the  evangelist  Matthew.'  3dly,  Those 
scholars  who,  not  content  to  stop  short  here,  have 
applied  theinsdves  to  the  study  of  the  passage 
taken  in  its  connection,  in  other  words,  to  its 
historical  exegesis,  and  have  percdved  the  difficul- 
ties which  in  this  view  atlacn  to  the  use  made  of 
it  m  the  N.  T.  Of  these  (i),  *  Grotius,  Faber, 
Isenbiehl,  Hezel,  Bolten,  Fitsche,  Pluschke,  Ge- 
senius,  Hitzig,  suppose  dther  the  then  present  or  a 

future  wife  of  Isaiah  to  be  meant  by  the  \Xchv  r^ 

ferred  to.  (2)  Eichhom,  Paulus,  Hensler,  Am- 
mon,'  to  whom  may  be  added  J.  D.  Michaelis, 

*  are  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  had  nothing  more 
in  view  than  an  ideal  virgiii,  and  that  both  she  and 
her  son  were  purely  imaginary  persons,  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  prophetic  illustration.  (3)  . 
Bauer,  Cube,  Steudel,  apd  some  others,'  including 
£.  F.  RosenmiiUer  in  the  ist  edition  of  his  SckoHa^ 

*  think  that  the  prophet  pointed  to  a  young  woman 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers.'    (4) 
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'  Richard  Simon,  Le  Clerc,  Koppe,  Lowth, 
Dathe,  Williams,  Von  Meyer,  Okhausen,  Dr.  J. 
Pye  Smith,'  with  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  'adopt  the 
hypothesis  of  a  doable  sense  ;  one,  in  which  the 
words  apply  primarily  to  some  female  living  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet,  and  giving  birth  to  a  son  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  or,  as 
Dathe  holds,  to  some  virgin  who  should  miracu- 
lously  conceive ;  and  the  other,  in  which  they 
received  a  secondary  and  plenary  fulfilment  in  the 
miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Christ '  Lastly^ 
there  are  those  who,  with  much  learning  and 
ability,  have  striven  to  vindicate  what  Gesenius 
calls  'the  Messianic  interpretation,'  or  the  exclu> 
sive  reference  of  the  prediction  to  Christ ;  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Hen- 
derson himself,  Vitringa,  Crusius,  Dereser,  Rosen- 
miiller  (in  his  Scholia  in  Comp,  reJacfa),  Heng- 
stenbeig,  apparently  Ewald,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander, 
and  Dr.  P.  Fairbaim,  who,  however,  are  by  no 
means  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  wav  in 
which  Matthew  and  Isaiah  are  to  be  reconciled. 

One  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  such  a 
diversity,  even  among  those  who  are  at  one  as  to 
fundamental  principles,  and  most  fully  recognise 
the  canon  that  the  N.  T.  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
key  to  the  Old,  has  its  source  in  something  more 
than  the  idiosyncmcies  of  different  minds,  and  that, 
to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  interpreters  may  have  set 
out  on  the  wrong  scent  Now  it  is  observable 
that  it  has  been  almost  universally  assumed  at  the 
outset,  that  the  immediate  and  direct  object  of  the 
prophet,  speaking  as  the  messenger  of  Jehovali, 
was  to  cottvince  Ahat  by  a  striking  sign  that  God 
ivould  shortly  deliver  him  from  the  enemies  by  whom 
he  was  threatened.  *  The  design  of  the  prophet 
(they  say)  was  to  show  to  the  distressed  and  dis- 
trustful king,  that,  in  the  extremity  of  his  affairs, 
there  was  no  reason  to  despair,  and  that  the  coun- 
try should  not  be  subdued*  (Doederlein,  in  loc.) 
*It  seems  to  be  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it,' 
says  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  '  that  the  son  promised  was 
bom  within  a  year  after  the  giving  of  the  piedic- 
tion ;  that  his  being  so  bom,  at  the  assigned 
period,  was  the  sign  or  pledge  that  the  political 
deliverance  announced  to  Ahaz  should  certainly 
take  place ;  and  that  such  deliverance  would  arrive 
before  this  child  should  have  reached  the  age  in 
which  children  are  commonly  able  to  discriminate 
the  different  kinds  of  food'  {Script.  Test.,  voL  i.  p. 
237).  In  like  manner  Gesenius  complains  that 
the  defenders  of  the  immediate  application  of  the 
prediction  to  Christ  'do  not  meet  the  numerous 
objections  which  arise  out  of  the  context,  especially 
this,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  td  the  incredulous 
Ahaz  a  sign  that  was  speedily  fulfilled,  and  that  lay 
as  it  were  before  his  eyes'  {Commentariiberyesaia, 
sur  stelle).  And  so,  some  maintain  that  the  pro- 
mised child  was  Hezekiah  ;  others  a  son  of  the 
Erophet,  called  Immanuel ;  Dr.  Davidson  that 
[aher-shalal-hash-baz  was  primarily  intended  ; 
while  others,  as  Dr.  Kennicott,  refer  the  first  part 
of  the  prediction  to  Messiah,  and  the  latter  (ver.  16) 
to  Shear-Jashub :  some  will  have  it  that  the '  Almah 
was  really  present,  and  her  son  bom  shortly  after- 
wards ;  others,  as  Hengstenberg,  that  the  whole 
scene  was  merely  beheld  in  vision,  '  the  child  being 
ideally  present,  in  his  birth  and  growth  to  man- 
hood, before  the  spiritual  eye  of  the  prophet,  and 
constituting,  as  so  present,  the  sign  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  of  Judah  from  Isri^el  an4  Syrift;'  while 


Rosenmiiller,  after  an  able  defence  of  the  Meisianiti 
interpretation,  is  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
prophet  was  mistaken  about  the  period  of  the 
child's  nativity:  Dathe  and  others  hold  that 
the  Evangelist  quotes  the  passage  as  a  typical 
prophecy ;  Isenbiehl,  that  he  cites  it  by  way 
of  accommodation  (for  which  sentiment  the  pro- 
fessor was  cmelly  subjected  to  chains  and  a 
dungeon) ;  while  Dr.  Williams  of  Sydenham  goes 
so  far  as  to  question  the  authenticity  of  the  first 
two  chapters  of  his  gospel  altogether. 

But  if^  this  preliminary  assumption  be  unfounded, 
there  will  be  no  room  for  sudi  variety  of  opinion, 
nor  any  need  of  having  resource  to  such  desperate 
expedients  to  get  over  the  difficulty — to  which,  in 
fact,  that  supposition  gives  rise— how  Isaiah's  in- 
tention in  delivering  the  prediction  and  that  of 
Matthew  in  quoting  it  are  to  be  brought  into 
mutual  harmony.  That  it  b  so,  we  think,  wUl  be  ap- 
parent from  the  following  considerations :  1st,  That 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  temper  of  Ahaz  on  the 
occasion.  Not  to  insist  on  his  habitual  ungodli- 
ness, it  is  clear,  as  Dr.  Fairbaim  well  shews,  that 
at  the  time  referred  to  he  was  in  no  mood  to  listen 
to  assurances  of  divine  protectioiL  The  whole 
compass  of  nature  is,  as  it  were,  placed  at  his  dis- 
possd,  that  he  may  exact  from  it  a  pledge  of  the 
faithfulness  of  Jehovah.  But  his  earthly  mind 
craves  a  more  tangible  dependence,  his  reliance 
must  be  on  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  his  thoughts 
secretly  tum  to  the  King  of  Assyria,  if  indeed  he 
was  not  already  on  terms  with  him  (2  Kings  xvi. 
7 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  x6).  His  camality  and  un- 
belief seem  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
prophet  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding 
oracle  (ver.  9),  and  are  distinctly  brought  out  by  his 
hypocritical  reply  to  this  second  message.  He 
'will  not  tempt  the  Lord,'  forsooth,  by  'asking' 
what  is  freely  offered.  Would  it  have  been,  we 
ask,  either  a  dignified  or  a  salutary  course,  to  have 
vouchsafed  what  was  thus  scornfully  and  impiously 
refused  ?  Must  the  incredulous  monarch  be  con- 
vinced against  his  will?  It  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether,  in  the  circumstances,  any  miracle,  how- 
ever surprising,  would  have  induced  him  to  re- 
nounce *  the  broken  reed  on  which  he  trusted,'  and 
rely  simply  on  the  word  of  God.  And  as  we  find 
that  a  aisposition  to  question  the  divine  veracity 
was  always  reproved,  and  often  severely  punished, 
we  should  rather  expect,  a  priori,  that,  while  the 
promise  already  giytn  (ver.  7)  would  be  performed, 
Ahaz  would  yet  be  made  to  feel  the  consequences 
of  his  unbelief,  and  be  '  filled  with  his  own  devices ; ' 
which  leads  us  to  remark,  2dly,  That  this  assump- 
tion is  at  variance  with  the  language  of  the  prophet 
in  the  preceding  and  foUowii^g  coqtext  The  strain 
of  the  prophet's  address  to  the  king  is  that  of 
threatening  rather  than  of  encouragement  '  Hear 
ye  now'  (a  formula  most  frequently  used  in  menace 
and  reproof)  '  O  house  of  David  !  Is  it  too  little 
for  you  to  weary  men,  that  ye  [proceed  to]  weary  my 
God  also?'  (ver.  13) ;  and  from  ver.  17  he  goes  on 
to  denounce  against  the  sovereign  and  his  people 
a  severe  chastisement  at  the  hands  of  the  very 
power  on  whose  aid  he  relied,  even  '  days  such  as 
had  not  come  from  the  day  that  Ephraim  departed 
from  Judah.'  3dly,  The  position  referred  to  hardly 
comports  with  what  is  recorded  in  the  following 
chapter.  We  are  there  informed  that  a  son,  con- 
ceived about  the  date  of  the  previous  announcement, 
to  be  n^med  Mal)cr-shalal-hash-baz,  ^as  to  be  bom 
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to  the  prophet,  concerning  whom  it  is  intimated 
that  'before  the  child  should  have  knowledge  to 
ciy  *my  father  I*  and  'my  mother  I'  the  riches  of 
IHimascas  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria  should  be 
taken  away  before  the  King  of  Assyria.'  But, 
according  to  the  view  commonly  taken  of  the  pre- 
diction  in  chap,  vil,  the  two  signs  must  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  event,  viz.,  the  invasion  of 
Israel  and  Syria  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  the  contem- 
porary  destruction  of  ueir  reigning  sovereigns  (nar- 
rated 2  Kings  XV.  29,  30  ;  xvu  9).  They  are  also 
precisely  analogous  in  character.  In  both  cases  a 
child  is  to  be  bom ;  each  is  to  receive  a  signi6cant 
name ;  and  the  promised  deliverance  is  to  happen 
when  each  attains  a  certain  age.  Moreover,  un- 
less we  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  both  children 
were  sons  of  the  same  parents  (according  to 
Gesenius,  of  Isaiah,  by  the  'Almah  of  chap.  viL 
14),  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  lapse  of  any 
interval  of  moment  between  the  two  oracles, 
which  would  not  equally  support  the  idea  that 
they  refer  to  diflferent  future  events ;  if  therefore 
they  refer  to  the  same  event,  the  births  must  have 
been  as  nearly  as  possible  contemporary,  and  the 
children  coetaneous.  Such  a  tautological  reitera- 
tion, if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  matter  of  s^ns 
(unless  we  homologate  Dr.  Davidson's  conclusion, 
that  the  same  child  is  spoken  of  under  different 
names)  would  not  only  be  without  a  parallel  in  the 
sacred  volume,  but  is  in  itself  highly  improbable. 
The  improbability  will  be  greater  if,  as  Dathe 
supposes,  the  first  child  was  bom  miraculously,  and 
the  second  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  and 
still  more  if,  as  Dr.  Fairbaira  plausibly  aigues, 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz  was  conceived  and  brought 
forth  in  vision  merely;  for  in  either  case  the  addi- 
tional sign  would  be  less  remarkable,  and  there- 
fore less  convincing  than  that  which  preceded  it, 
which  is  certainly  reversing  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  unlike  the  usual  method  of  the  divine 
procedure.  Lastly^  as  the  rendering  in  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  16,  which  is 
very  generally  adopted  by  commentators,  has  gone 
a  great  way  to  foster  the  supposition  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  it  is  uncon- 
formable to  the  genius  and  usage  of  the  original 
language.     The  preposition  ^^BD,  'from  before,' 

or  'because  of,'  is  regularly  employed  as  the  link 
between  verbs  of  'fearing' — sucn  asl^,  fcON  finn, 

and  pp,  here  translated  'abhorrest,'  but  which 
also  signifies  'to  fear,*— and  the  object  dreaded 
(see  Exod.  L  12  ;  Numb,  xxii  3 ;  and  comp.  ver. 
2  of  this  chap.)  But  our  translators  have  anoma- 
lously connected  it  with  the  verb  3Tyn,  '  shall  be 

forsaken,*  and  assigned  to  it  a  privatrve  sense, 
such  as  it  never  bears.  Dr.  Henderson  indeed  re- 
fers, in  support  of  this  construction,  to  ch.  xviL  9, 
where  certainly  the  preposition  in  question  ^/^ze/x 
the  verb  3fy,  adding,  that  'it  appears,  in  such  con- 

nection,  to  have  no  more  force  than  |D  in  Lev. 

xxvi.  43.'  On  turning,  however,  to  his  comment 
on  the  former  passage,  we  find  that  he  there  ex- 
plains the  juxtaposition  by  a  amstructio  friEgnans^ 
or  by  an  ellipsis,  which,  being  supplied,  he  renders 
the  clause  thus  :  '  which  they  left  (when  they  fled) 
before  the  children  of  Israel'  (comp.  a  like  use  of 
the  preposition  in  Judg.  ix.  21).  On  his  own 
shewing,  therefore,  the  passage  quoted  is  not  a 
case  in  point.     The  only  sense,   in  fact,  which 


could  be  elicited  from  such  an  arrangement  of  the 
words  would  be:  'the  land,  which  thou  abhorrest, 
shall  be  forsaken  before,'  or  'on  account  of  its 
two  kings.'  This  constraction  is  therefore  justly 
rejected  by  the  most  eminent  scholars,  as  Schul- 
tens,  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  etc.,  who  translate : 
'the  land,  of  whose  two  kings  thou  art  afraid,' 
or,  according  to  Schultens,  comparing  ver.  6, 
where  the  same  verb  occurs,  '  by  whose  two  kings 
thou  art  vexed  (i>.,  besieged)  shall  be  forsaken.' 
The  idea  of  an  express  reference  in  these  words  to 
the  slaughter  of  Pekah  and  Rezin,  about  two  yeais 
after  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy,  is  thus  seen  to 
be  illusory. 

This  hypothesis  then,  r^arding  the  primaiy 
intention  of  the  oracle,  being  discarded,  there  wiU 
remain  no  valid  excuse  for  either  ignoring  or  depre- 
ciating the  authority  of  the  evan£;elic  record,  or 
undervaluing  the  expHciineu  of  the  declaration  roDro 
U  'OAON  ytiW€v  Xva  xXTfptaS^  rb  ^rfih  inrb  roC 
Yivplao^  K.  r.  X. :  to  those  who  admit  the  inspiration 
of  the  Evangelist,  the  question,  '  Of  whom  speaketh 
the  prophet  this  ?'  will,  in  that  case,  allow  of  but 
one  answer,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  that 
present  themselves  on  a  closer  examination ;  and 
the  utmost  that  can  reasonably  be  demanded  is, 
that  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  prophecy  (vers.  14-16) 
admits  of  being  applied  to  Christ  throughout,  and 
that,  when  so  understood,  it  has  an  intelligible  and 
appropriate  bearing  on  the  circumstances  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed.  We  translate 
the  verses  thus : — 

'  Therefore  Jehovah  kimsd/^^  give  you  a  sign : 
Behold  the  Virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  Son, 
And  shall  call  his  name  ImmanueL 
Milk  and  honey  shall  he  eat 
Till  he  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the 

good; 
For  before  the  child  (or  youth)  shall  know 
To  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 
The  land  shall  be  forsaken. 
Of  whose  two  kings  thou  art  afraid.' 

Now,  in  the  whole  of  this  passage,  there  is  at  least 
nothing  which  does  not  tally  with  the  Gospel  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour's  infancy,  {a)  He  vras  mirucU' 
/ousfy  iom,  as  we  are  there  informed,  of  a  virgin, 
betrothed,  but  not  married,  {d)  He  was  munedby 
his  mother^  according  to  divine  direction,  (c)  Nor 
is  there  any  real  discrepancy  in  the  names^  as  might 
at  first  sig^t  appear ;  for  ist,  there  is  no  necessity 
that  'Immanuel'  should  be  taken  as  an  appella- 
tive, any  more  than  'Wonderful,'  'Counsellor,* 
'  Mighty  God,'  etc,  in  ch.  ix.  6,  which  were  never 
used  as  proper  names  of  our  Lord ;  and,  2dly, 
there  is  a  close  approximation  in  significancy  be- 
tween the  two  designations  (as  pointed  out  under 
the  article  'Jesus'),  to  which  the  Evangelist  him- 
self seems  to  refer:  Immanuel^^^^  QoA  with  us,' 
conveying  the  sense  '  God  b  on  our  side,'  and 
Jesus  or  Joshua^  contracted  for  Jehoskua  (Num. 
xiiL  i6)=s '  the  salvation  of  Jehovah'  (Gesen.),  being 
apparently  tantamount,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israel- 
itish  leader,  to  *  he  by  whom  Jehovah  shall  save.' 
(d)  Although  we  have  no  historical  notice  of  the 
diet  of  the  infant  Saviour,  there  is  no  presumption 
against  its  having  been  identical  with  that  here 
mentioned,  but  tne  contrary,  if  we  consider,  1st, 
that  'milk  and  honey  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  the  food  of  tender  children,'  as 
in  Callimachus'  hynm  to  Jupiter  (48) : 
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0i>  8*  i$i/j<rao  rfopa  /ta^dr, 
Aiyhs  *AfMLK0€lTt9,  irl  M  yXvxd  mipLw  l/9/>tft, 

(comp.  I  Cor.  lii.  I,  2 ;  i  PeL  ii.  I,  etc),  and 
'  were  recommended  by  the  Greek  physicians  for 
this  purpose'  (Gesen.) ;  and,  2dly,  that  as  the  land 
of  our  Saviour's  birth  was  celebrated  for  the  abun- 
,  dance  of  these  productions,  they  would  be  easily 
accessible  even  to  persons  in  such  humble  circum- 
stances  as  Joseph  and  Mary,  (d)  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that,  in  conformity  with  the  predic- 
tion, the  caiamify  d€nonnced  zQ^mst  Ephraim  and 
Syria — that  *  the  land  should  be  forsaken'  of  its 
inhabitants  (the  two  countries  being  spoken  of  as 
one,  on  account  of  the  alliance  between  them,  as 
in  ch.  xvil  1-3) — took  place  long  before  the  child 
Jesus  attained  the  years  of  discretion. 

I^t  us  next  see  how  the  passage  thus  translated 
and  interpreted  fits  in  to  the  connection  in  which  it 
occurs.  As  all  classes  alike  had  been  filled  with 
alarm  at  the  threatened  invasion  (ver.  2),  and  as  the 
king  had  treated  with  contempt  the  gracious  offer 
of  Jehovah,  we  conceive  that  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate design  of  the  prophet  in  these  verses  was — 
to  speak  comfort  to  those  who  atom  were  prepared  to 
neceive  it,  by  a  sign  which  they  at  least  woitld  be  able 
to  appreciate^  and  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
what  follows  (ver.  17-end),  might  at  the  same  time 
convey  a  tacit  rebuke  to  the  ungodly  monarch.  It 
is  true  the  prophet  was  originally  sent  to  Ahaz 
(ver.  3),  and  continues  ostensibly  to  address  him,  not 
personally,  however,  so  much  as  officially,  viz.,  as 
the  lineal  representative  of  the  house  of  ]>ivid,  and 
vicarious  head  of  the  Jewish  people  (whose  real 
sovereign  was  Jehovah).  God's  lon^uffering  with 
the  king  was  due  to  his  r^ard  for  David,  just  as 
his  forbearance  towards  the  nation  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  his  promise  to  Abraham.  Considering 
the  character  of  Ahaz,  it  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether,  apart  from  his  adventitious  position,  he 
would  have  been  acknowledged  at  all  on  the  occa- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  grand  aim  of  God's  providence  and  the  chief 
burden  of  his  promises  have  ever  been  the  advance- 
ment of  his  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  earth,  and  the 
happiness  of  his  loyal  subjects,  sufficiently  accounts 
both  for  the  virtual  change  of  parties  addressed,  and 
for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  prediction  itself. 

The  exordium  of  the  oracle  is  highly  significant : 
*  therefore,*  il  /.,  *  since  you  thus  perversely  refuse 
to  make  choice  of  a  sign,*  'Jehovah  shall  give  you 
a  sign  himself f  Le.,  *one  of  his  own  selection  ;* 
thus  preparing  the  minds  of  the  hearers  for  some- 
thing difterent  from  what  might  have  been  expected, 
had  Ahaz  shewn  a  better  spirit  Accordingly,  the 
prophet,  taking  high  ground,  proceeds  to  assure 
the  faithful  that  (^  had  not  forgotten  his  pro- 
mises to  the  fathers,  but  that  the  predicted  'seed  of 
the  woman'  should  certainly  be  bom  in  due  time  ; 
which  was  primarily^  and  on  the  very  face  of  it, 
an  earnest  of  all  those  spiritual  blessings  dis- 
cernible to  the  eye  of  faith  through  the  symbols  of 
the  law,  and  the  figurative  language  of  prophecy, 
as  attendant  upon  his  coming.  Moreover,  there 
were  certain  advantages  of  an  outward  and  tempo- 
ral kind  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  such,  necessarily 
bound  up  with  the  appearance  of  such  a  Deliverer 
among  tnem,  and  of  these  also  this  renewed  assur- 
ance of  his  advent  was  secondarily^  and  by  infe- 
rence, a  pledge,  isl,  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  pro- 
raised  Saviour  was  to  come  out  of  Judah  (Gen. 


xlix.  10)  (hat  tribe  should  at  least  not  be  extermi^ 
nated^  and  disappear  from  among  the  nations  like 
the  ten  which  had  separated  from  it  2dly,  So  far 
from  this,  it  was  distinctly  foretold  by  Jacob  him- 
self, in  the  passage  referred  to,  that  the  tribe  of 
Judah  should  continue  to  enjoy  that  pre-eminence 
which  was  accorded  to  its  head  in  consequence  of 
the  misconduct  of  Reuben,  'until  Shiloh,'  the 
'  peace  bringer,'  i,  /.,  the  Messiah  (comp.  Is.  ix.  6 ; 
Micah  V.  5  ;  Eph.  ii.  14)  'should  come.*  Now  it 
is  dear  that  the  hostile  kings  sought,  if  not  the 
annihilation  of  Judah,  which  on  a  former  occasion 
they  were  very  near  effecting  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  5-8), 
at  least  to  humble  it  by  the  destruction  of  its  inde- 
pendence. This  is  intimated  in  the  preceding 
oracle,  vers.  8,  9  :  '  For  Damascus  shall  be  (as  for- 
merly) the  head  of  Syria  (but  no  more),  and  Rezin 
the  head  of  Damascus ;  and  Samaria  shall  be  the 
head  of  Ephraim,  and  Remaliah's  son  the  head  of 
Samaria,*  x. ^.,  'neither  Rezin  nor  Pekah  shall 
succeed  in  adding  Judaea  to  his  dominions,  and 
making  Damascus  or  Samaria  its  capital  instead  of 
Jerusalem.'  So  that  we  have  here  an  important 
connection  between  the  sign  and  the  circumstances 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  vouchsafed.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  all.  For,  3dly,  it  was  already  known 
from  God's  covenant  with  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16; 
xxiii.  2-5  ;  compared  with  Acts  ii.  30),  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  in  the  direct  line  of  that  prince  ; 
a  promise  which  could  not  be  redeemed  if  his 
family  should  become  extinct.  And,  4thly,  as  in 
that  covenant  it  is  expresslv  affirmed  that  David's 
'throne,' as  well  as  'house,  should  be  'established 
for  ever'  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxbc.  34*37)  it  follows  that 
his  posterity  should  reign  in  his  stead  in  uninter- 
rupted succession,  unless  by  their  own  misconduct 
they  forfeited  the  privilege,  which  was  held  imme- 
diately and  conditionally  from  God  as  the  real  Head 
of  the  Theocracy  (i  Kings  ii.  4 ;  viii.  25 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
30,  31,  32 ;  cxxxii  II,  12) ;  while  the  Messiah, 
althou^  about  to  inaugurate  an  entirely  new  order 
of  things,  appears,  according  to  this  representation, 
as  the  last  of  the  series,  who  should  sit  down  on 
the  throne  of  his  father  David,  never  to  rise  from  it 
(see  Dr.  Alexander's  Connection  of  O.  and  N,  7!, 
p.  220).  But  the  confederacy  of  Rezin  and  Pekah 
(whether  or  not  they  meant  to  extirpate  the  royal 
family)  was,  as  Dr.  Fairbaim  points  out,  a  direct 
contravention  of  this  divine  decree  ;  and,  although 
on  a  less  important  occasion,  as  much  an  instance 
of  the  '  kings  of  the  earth  setting  themselves,  and 
the  rulers  taking  counsel  together,  against  the  Lord 
and  against  his  anointed,'  as  was  the  later  con- 
federacy of  Pilate  and  Herod.  For,  as  we  are 
informed  in  vers.  5,  6,  their  *  counsel'  was  not  only 
to  'go  up  against  Judah,  and  make  it  afraid'  by 
beleaguering  its  capital,  but  to  displace  the  existing 
dvnasty,  and  '  set  a  king*  of  their  own  nomination 
*  m  the  midst  of  it,  even  the  son  of  Tabeal,'  who 
should  of  course  hold  sway  as  their  satrap  or  vice- 
roy, ready  at  all  times  to  do  their  bidding.  The 
promise  now  given,  however,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  emphatic  declaration  of  ver.  7,  was  a  token 
that  'the  Lord  held  them  in  derision,'  and  that 
their  attempt  should  prove  abortive  ;  while  in  ver. 
16  *  he  speaks  to  them,'  as  it  were,  'in  bis  wrath,' 
and  threatens  them  with  merited  punishment  for 
their  presumption.  However  remote  such  con- 
siderations might  be  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
worldly-minded  king  and  his  courtiers,  they  would 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  those  whose  'hope 
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ym  in  the  Lord  their  God,'  and  who  'made  his 
testimonies  their  meditation.' 

To  Ahaz,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prophetic 
announcement  wore  a  very  different  aspect  Un- 
like the  promises  to  the  patriarchs  and  to  David, 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  bond  of  union  betwixt 
him  and  his  illustrious  successor.  '  In  this  divine 
purpose  and  provision  for  a  better  state  of  things, 
the  existing  royal  house  is  entirely  overleapt ; 
silently  passed  by  on  account  of  their  nnfaithtul- 
ness  and  corruption'  (Dr.  Fairbaim's  Hermeiu 
Manual^  p.  423).  And  if  we  take  into  view  the 
entire  communication,  which  is  continuous  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  there  is  evidently,  as  the  same 
writer  observes,  an  intended  contrast  between  the 
child  Immanuel  and  the  degenerate  king.  The 
very  name  of  the  former  was  a  tower  of  strength, 
and  a  beacon  of  hope.  He  was  to  be  bom  m  a 
time  oipeactf  if  not  of  prosperity,  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  indicated  by  the  allusion  to  his  being 
fed  on  *  milk  and  honey  ;'  because  the  supply  of 
these  articles,  common  as  they  were,  depended  on 
freedom  of  access  to  the  fields  and  forests  from 
which  they  were  respectively  procured.  Accord- 
ingly, ere  he  attained  the  years  of  discretion  (dca- 
Kpi9€iai)  expressed  by  the  phrase,  'Know  to 
refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good'  (the  proper 
parallel  to  which  is  to  be  found  in  Heb.  v.  13,  14), 
and  so  should  be  of  an  age  to  think  and  act  for 
himself,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs, 
these  deadly  foes  of  his  nation  and  throne  should 
have  utierly  disappeared^  both  king  and  people. 
Ahoz,  on  the  contrary,  is  specially  marked  out 
(ver.  17)  as  an  object  of  divine  displeasure.  He 
had  already  been  sorely  harassed  by  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Israel,  and  might  still,  for  anything  that 
is  here  said,  suffer  from  them.  But  no  sooner 
should  he  escape  from  one  enemy  than  he  should 
foil  into  the  hands  of  another  (comp.  2  Chron. 
zxviiL  20).  And,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
people  of  bis  rule  would  suffer  with  him  {gwcquid 
delirani  reges^  plectuntur  Achwt) ;  and  so  great 
should  be  me  devastation  of  the  country,  and  its 
inhabitants  so  reduced  in  number,  that  at  the  return 
ofpeace^  for  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  the  fields, 
men  would  be  dad  to  subsist  on  the  food  of  chil- 
dren :  *  for  miUc  and  honey  shall  every  one  eat 
that  is  left  in  the  land'  (vers.  21,  22;  comp.  2 
Chron.  xxviiL  19). 

We  have  hitherto  looked  at  the  prediction 
chiefly  as  2,  pledge  of  certain  things  which  its  fulfil- 
ment necessarily  ensured  and  presupposed.  Be- 
sides this,  however,  the  event  was  a  *  sign'  in  the 
more  usual  sense  of  the  term,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  child's  miraculous  birth,  but  also  by  reason 
of  his  significant  name.  This  latter  circumstance, 
which  we  think  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves,  might  be  inferred  from  the  pondlel  in- 
stances in  ch.  viil  1-4 ;  Hosea  L  4,  6,  9  ;  and  is 
clearly  established  by  the  use  made  of  the  designa- 
tion in  the  following  chapter  (vers.  8,  10),  where  it 
is  employed,  like  many  of  the  watchwords  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  of  modem  nations 
(comp.  in  particular  that  of  Cyrus*  army  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  Zcdf  'Siwr^p  kqX  NUcif,  and  that  of 
the  Lutherans  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Gati  mit 
uns)  as  an  incentive  to  courage  in  the  hour  of 
danger ;  and,  as  given  by  Jehovah  himself,  was  an 
attestation  to  his  people  that,  whatever  mischief 
their  enemies  might  do,  their  fiiry  would  be  re- 
strained within  due  bounds. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  view  we  have  given  of 
the  passage,  which  is  mainly  that  of  Dr.  Fairbaim, 
though  differing  from  his  in  some  minor  particukurs^ 
is  in  a  great  measure  free  from  the  difficulty  arising 
from  *  Uie  circumstance  of  time,'  which  has  been  so 
unduly  magnified  by  many.  Still,  as  the  desola- 
tion of  Syria  and  Ephraim  actually  took  place  some 
seven  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ  (the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus  having  been  carried  cap- 
tive by  Tiglath-pileser  about  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  prediction  (2  Kings  xvi  9),  and  the 
removal  of  the  Israelites  completed  by  Esar- 
haddon  sixty -three  years  later  (see  v.  8,  and 
comp.  2  Kings  xvii.  23,  24)),  it  may  be  thought 
strange  that  Isaiah  should  seem  to  connect  the 
two  events  chronologically  together  (ver.  16). 
The  anachronism,  however,  is  only  inferential 
and  apparent ;  for  what  is  said  was  strictly  true. 
And  so  far  as  there  is  any  ambiguity,  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  enigmatical  character 
and  studied  obscurity  of  prophecy  in  |;eneral.  The 
prophet  mighi  have  been  commissioned  lo  say 
*7oo  years  before,'  or  *long  before.*  For  wise 
reasons,  however,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient 
that  the  precise  period  of  Messiah's  coming  should 
yet  be  made  known  ;  the  language  on  this  point, 
therefore,  is  purposely  vague.  As  Dr.  Hencierson 
has  well  observed,  *  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
time  was  calculated  to  exert  a  salutary  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  l>e]ievers,  by  keeping  up  in  them 
a  constant  expectation  of  the  event ;  just  as  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  of  our  Lord's  second  ad- 
vent has  always  been  found  to  operate  favourably 
upon  the  minds  of  his  people:'  We  meet  with 
the  same  commingling  of^ times  indeed  in  reference 
to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  which  is  connected 
in  a  similar  manner  m  the  N.  T.  with  events  that 
were  to  precede  it  by  even  much  greater  intervals. 
Thus  our  Lord  himself  (Matt  xxiv.  29)  speaks  of 
his  coming  to  judgment  as  if  it  were  shortlv  to 
follow  {eifdifat  fieri^  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
So  the  Apostle  Paul,  correcting  the  error  into 
which  the  Thessalonians  had  been  led  as  to  *  the 
day  of  Christ'  being  then  '  at  hand,'  assures  them 
that  that  dav  should  not  come  '  except  there  should 
come  a  fallmg  away  first,  and  the  man  of  sin  be 
revealed  ;'  yet  (assuming  with  the  majority  of  ex- 
positors Uiat  the  reference  is  to  the  Papacy)  fifteen 
centuries  have  already  elaped  since  *  he  that  let* 
was  '  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  not  less  than  eig^t 
centuries  since  '  the  mystery  of  iniquity*  was  fully 
'  revealed,'  and  the  pretensions  of  its  head  reached 
their  climax. 

The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  a  more  minute 
criticism  of  the  passage,  and  refutation  of  the 
various  opinions  from  which  we  dissent  We  can 
only  remark  upon  one  or  two  words  in  conclu- 
sion : — 

That  one  future  event  was  sometimes  made  the 
'  sign'  (JliK)  of  another  anterior  to  it  in  point  of 
time,  is  shewn  by  Dr.  Henderson  from  Exod.  iiL 
12 ;  Jer.  xliv.  29,  30.  An  example  still  more  appro- 
priate, as  occurring  in  the  same  author,  and  relat- 
ing to  a  parallel  case,  will  be  found  in  chap,  xxxvii. 
of  this  prophet,  ver.  30,  31  (compared  with  2  Kings 
xix.  29),  where  the  promise,  that  for  two  years  the 
people  should  subsist  on  the  spontaneous  produce 
of  the  seed  of  the  previous  harvest,  is  constituted  a 
*sign'  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  should  recover 
fix>m  the  effects  of  the  Assyrian  invaaon,  and  fy 
inference^  that  the  designs  01  Sennacherib  against 
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Jerusalem  should  be  frustrated,  of  which  a  positive 
assurance  is  subjoined  in  ver.  33  and  following ; 
just  as  the  sign  of  Immanuel,  which  is  indirect, 
and  indefinite  as  to  time,  is  supplemented,  ch.  viiL, 
by  a  special  and  definite  token  of  the  downfall  of 
Samana  and  Damascus  within  the  space  of  two 
years. 

In  regard  to  nO?y,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  (from  the  Arab. 

Agy  puba  /uit\  and   the    etymological    sense 

thence  derived,  fudla  nubiiis,  'a  marriageable 
maid,'  along  with  the  admission  of  its  advocates 
regarding  the  usus  loquendiy  which  is  what,  after 
all,  fixes  the  meaning  of  a  term,  '  that  in  all'  the 
places  of  the  O.  T.  m  which  the  word  occurs,  it 
undoubtedly  denotes  a  young  woman  who  is  pro- 
perly and  strictly  a  inrgin*  (Dr.  P.  Smith's  Tat.  to 
Mess.^  sec  19,  note  A) ;  for  in  that  case  it  is  the 
most  apposite  designation  that  could  have  beoi 
selected  for  the  virgin  mother  of  our  Lord. 

In  fine,   with  respect  to  ^KUt3^  we  hold,  in 

accordance  with  the  views  above  exhibited — (i) 
That  it  is  an  expressive  epithet  or  title^  and  not  a 
proper  name.  (2)  That  it  denotes  that  the  pre- 
sence of  God  should  be  with  his  people^  to  defend 
and  ddiver  them ;  the  same  expression,  or  others 
of  precisely  similar  import,  being  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  sacred  writers,  from  Moses  down- 
wards, of  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  adduce  as 
examples  Gen.  xxvi.  24,  28  ;  xxxix.  2,  21  ;  xIviiL 
21  ;  I  Sam.  xvl  18 ;  i  Kings  viil  VI ;  Ps.  xlvi. 
7,  1 1 ;  Zech.  viiL  23,  and  especially  the  repetition 
of  the  phrase  in  the  immediate  context  of  this  pas- 
sage (ch.  viii.  10),  compared  with  its  like  use  on  a 
similar  occasion,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  7,  8.  (Compare 
also  the  use  of  ^-t/v-cZ/u  and  adsum  in  the  classics, 
as — ol  9€oi  aiw  ^/wf  iaorrcu,  Xen.  Anab.  iiL  i,  21  ; 
AtUis  O I  placidusque  juva,  Viig.  y^«.  iv.  578.) 
(3)  That  it  is  of  analogous  significancy  to  the  name 
(Jesus)  actually  conferred  on  our  Lord  in  confor- 
mity with  the  directions  of  the  angel.  (4)  That 
the  former,  no  more  than  the  latter,  can  feirly  be 
considered  as  implying  the  divinity  of  our  Lord. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  such  cases,  we  have  in- 
sensibly brought  to  the  term,  from  independent 
sources  of  information,  an  idea  which  is  not  in  it, 
and  which  does  not  harmonize  with  die  context 
and  occasion.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that,  as 
applied  to  Christ,  the  title  has  9i  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness. Let  it  be  enough  that  dtvine  attributes  are 
explicitly  ascribed  to  him  in  a  prophecy  which 
must  have  been  delivered  almost  immediately  after 
(ch.  ix.  6).— W.  S. 

IMMANUEL  B.   SALOMON   ROML     This 
distinguished  poet  and  commentator,  also  called 

7R**t3D3  T!!F\%\  WK,  the  prince  of  science  in  Rome, 
was  bom  in  the  eternal  city  about  A.D.  1265,  of  a 
hi^ly  respectable  Roman  family  denominated 
(D^JTlfiT)  Ziphronim,  and  by  diligent  study  and  his 
natural  endowrments  soon  became  master  of  the 
whole  cycle  of  Biblical  and  Talmudic  literature,  as 
well  as  of  the  productions  of  ancient  and  modem 
Greece  and  Rome.  His  -brilliant  talents,  his 
charming  poetry,  and  his  delightful  company, 
made  him  a  general  favourite,  and  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  immortal  Dante,  so  that  the  two 


spirits,  kindred,  and  yet  different  in  many  respects, 
formed  a  mutual  and  intimate  attachment.  Im- 
manuel wrote  commentaries  on  the  whole  O.  T., 
with  the  exception  of  the  minor  Prophets  and 
Ezra,  giving  not  only  a  grammatical  and  archaeolo- 
gical explanation  of  the  text,  but  making  also  some 
of  the  most  valuable  remarks  upon  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  the  poetical  books.  It  is  greatlv  to  be 
regretted  that  of  all  hb  exegetical  works  which  are 
in  different  public  libraries  of  Europe,  the  Com- 
mentary on  Proverbs  (^^B>D  7^  B^'ID)*  and  some 

glossa  on  the  Psalms  (D^nn  ^OT^SSO  D^lDIp^),  are 
the  only  ones  as  yet  published,  the  former  in 
Naples  i486,  and  the  latter  in  Parma  1806.  The 
introduction  of  his  commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs  has  been  published  with  an  English  transla- 
tion by  Ginsbuzg,  Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Song  of  Songs,  Longman  1857,  p.  49- 
55.  Immanuel  died  about  133a  Comp.  Zunz, 
in  Geiger's  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrifi,  Stuttgart 
1839,  iv.  194,  etc  ;  Graetz,  Geschichte  derjuden, 
Leipzig  1863,  voL  vii.  p.  307,  etc — C.  D.  G. 

IMMER  (^QK  ;  Sept.  *£At/i4}p).    I.  The  father  of 

Pashur,  who  was  chief  governor  of  the  Temple  in 
the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  head  of  a  priestly 
family  (Ezra  ii.  37;  Neh.  viL  40;  Ezra  x.  20; 
Neh.  iiL  29  ;  xL  13  ;  I  Chron.  ix.  12) ;  from  which 
the  sixteenth  order  or  course  was  formed,  i  Chron. 
xxiv.  14. 

2.  The  name  of  a  place  in  Babylonia,  Ezra  it 
59  f£V^i$/>);  Neh.  viL  61  ('Ic/a^/)),  from  which 
several  persons  returned  i^nth  Zerubbabel  to  Jeru- 
salem who  could  not  prove  their  nationality. — 
J,  K  R. 

INCENSE,  niOi?,  once  m^lDp,  LXX.  Bvidofui^ 

awOio^u ;  Vulg.  thymiama,  is  to  be  distinguished 

from  n^h?*  l^nah,  or  frankincense,  with  which, 

however,  it  b  confounded  by  Calmet,  as  it  some- 
times also  is  in  the  A.  V. ;  the  former  being  a  con- 
fection of  several  sweet  spices  ;  the  latter,  a  distinct 
predous  gum,  forming  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
mcense.  The  components  of  incense,  as  given  in 
Exod.  XXX.,  are  Stacte,  Onycha,  Galbanum,  and 
pure  Frankincense,*  tempered  together,  or  rather, 

salted,  n^p>    Salt,  the  symbol  of  incomiptness, 

was  added  to  all  sacrifices  and  offerings,  except 
the  wine  of  the  drink  offerings,  the  blood,  and  the 
wood  (Lev.  ii.  13,  where  see  Bp.  Patrick).  These 
four  ingredients  were  mingled  together  *  in  equal 
proportions^  *15a  *13,  according  to  the  A.   V., 

LXX.,  Vulg.,  *Targ.  et  Arabs  uterque,*  althoi^h 
*  Ebenesre  et  Abarbanel :  singula  SLromsitSiseorsim, 
atque  ita  hac  formula  utuntur  in  Talm.  Sebach  2 
(Ges.  Thes,  178).  What  weight  of  each  ingredient 
was  compounded  at  a  time  is  unknown ;  tor,  says 
Bp.  Patrick,  *  I  see  no  authority  for  what  the 
Hebrew  doctors  say,  that  there  were  70  pounds 
of  each  of  the  four  spices ;  and  they  add  (which 
makes  all  they  say  of  this  matter  questionable), 
that  there  were  also  several  pounds  of  Cinnamon, 
and  Cassia,  and  Crocus,  in  short,  of  13  several 
spices,  which  Josephus  {Bell.  yud.  v.  5)  affirms 
were  in  this  composition — of  which  Moses,  they 

*  See  each  word  in  its  place,  and  Katisch  on 
Exod.  XXX.  34. 
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say,  made  in  the  whole  368  lbs.;  that  is,  one 
pound  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  three  for  the 
day  of  Expiation.  And  accordingly  Ji.  Levi 
Barutonita  saith,  the  priests  made  every  year  as 
much  as  would  suffice  for  every  day  of  it ;  and  that 
the  ordinary  priests  might  nmke  it  as  well  as  the 
high-priest,  Praeapt.  ci.^  (Com.  on  Exod.  xxx.  34). 
Incense  compounded  in  any  other  way  than  that 
prescribed  by  Moses  was  called  ''strange  incense,*  and 
was  forbidden  to  be  offered  (Exod.  xxx.  9) ;  this  law, 
as  well  as  the  requisition  in  ver.  36,  timt  it  should 
be  *^pure^  excludes  all  those  additional  ingredients 
mentioned  by  Josephus  and  the  Rabbins ;  and  if 
they  were  introduced  in  later  times,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case,  it  was  done  in  direct  violation 
of  the  law. 

This  incense  is  called  '  most  holy,*  D^C^P  C^(> 

(ver.  36),  because  it  was  to  be  used  in  the  service  of 
Jehovah  only,  and  was  pre-eminently  sacred  to  him. 
The  preparation  of  a  similar  kind  by  any  one  for 
privaU  use  was  forbidden  under  a  severe  penalty — 
the  penalty  of  excision  from  among  his  people 
(Exod.  XXX.  38) ;  but  that  this  includes  the  excision 
not  only  of  the  transmssor  himself  but  of  his 
'whole  race'  is  hi  from  'probable,'  as  Bp. 
Patrick  says. 

Aaron  at  first  performed  the  duty  of  burning 
incense,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  made 
an  exclusive  part  of  the  functions  of  the  high- 
priest  ;  for  afterwards  the  sons  of  Aaron  in  their 
courses  performed  this  service,  as  appears  from 
Luke  i.  8,  9,  when  2^haiias,  who  was  not  an 
high-priest,  offered  incense  when  it  fell  to  his  lot 
The  offering  of  incense  was  considered  the  most 
honourable  part  of  the  priest^s  duty;  a  pecuUar 
blessing  was  supposed  to  attach  to  it ;  but  surely 
Alford  is  wrong  when  he  says  that,  'the  same 
person  could  not  serve  in  it  more  than  once  *  (N. 
T .  on  L.  L  9),  since  the  parts  of  the  priest's  duty 
were  distributed  by  lot  (IXaxei  Lightfoot,  Minis- 
terium  Templi^  ix.  i,  Hor,  Heb,  Tal,  on  L.  L  9) ; 
but  that  all  might  share  the  honour,  those  of  the 
family  who  ministered  on  any  particular  dav,  who 
had  not  hitherto  obtained  the  incense,  cast  lots  for 
it  among  themselves  (Lightfoot,  Minist,  Temp.  ix. 
5).  Uzziah,  attempting  to  invade  this  sacred  func- 
tion of  the  priesthood,  was  smitten  with  'leprosy' 
which  'clave  to  him  till  the  day  of  his  death' 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  16-21). 

The  times  for  offering  incense  are  distinctly 
specified.  First,  it  was  to  be  burned  every  morning 
and  every  evening  in  the  holy  place,  on  the  *  altar  of 
incense '  provid^  for  the  purpose.  This  altar  was 
made  of  'Shittim,'  or  acacia  wood,  a  cubit  in 
length  and  breadth,  covered  with  gold,  encircled 
with  a  golden  crown  or  wreath,  having  horns  at 
the  comers,  and  rings  beneath  the  crown,  through 
which  the  acacia  gold-covered  staves  passed  for 
carrying  it.  It  stood  before  the  vail  wnich  sepa- 
rated the  holy  from  the  most  holy  place.  On  mis 
altar,  then,  tne  priests  burned  incense  every  even- 
ing when  they  lighted,  and  every  morning  when 
they  trimmed,  the  lamps  in  the  sanctuary.  '  Afane, 
inter  sanguinem  et  membra  suffiebat,  vesperi^  inter 
membra  et  libamina  (Taim.  m  Lightfoot  M.  T. 
ix.  5).  When  the  priest  entered  to  bum  incense, 
the  people,  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,*  were  removed 
from  the  temple  and  stood  without,  and  the  priests 
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and  Levites  hastened  to  take  their  stations.  The 
most  profound  silence  prevailed  (Rev.  viii.  5)  while 
prayer  ascended  to  God  from  the  assembled  wor- 
shippers. At  a  signal  from  the  Preefectus  Ministerii 
the  priest  cast  incense  upon  the  hre  on  the  altar 
and  then  departed.     *  When  the  incense  and  the 

1>rayers  were  finished  the  parts  of  the  victim  were 
aid  on  the  altar,  and  then  the  Levites  applied 
themselves  to  psalmody,  and  the  priests  to  the 
blowing  of  trumpets'  (Ughtfoot,  Hor,  Heb.  dt 
Tat.  on  L.  L  9,  10 ;  M.  T.  cix.  5). 

pn  the  great  day  of  Atonement  it  is  enjoined  the 
high-priest  'that  he  shall  take  a  censer  full  of 
burning  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar  before  the 
Lord,  and  his  hand  full  of  sweet  incense  beaten 
small,  and  bring  it  within  the  vail,  and  he  shall 
put  the  incense  on  the  fire  before  Uie  Lord,  that 
the  cloud  of  incense  may  cover  the  mercy-seat  that 
is  upon  the  testimony,  that  he  die  not '  (Lev.  xvi. 
12,  13).     Before  he  entered  with  the  incense,  the 

Jewiw  doctors  tell  us,  that  the  elders  of  the  San- 
edrim  brought  him  into  the  house  of  Abtina^ 
where  the  incense  was  kept,  that  he  might  leam 
how  it  was  to  be  handled.  Then  they  adjured 
him  thus  :  '  Lord  lugh-priest,  we,  the  delegates  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  ....  adjure  thee  by  Him  who 
has  caused  His  name  to  dwell  in  this  temple,  that 
thou  make  no  change  in  those  things  we  have  said 
unto  ^ou.  Then  they  parted  m  tears.'  The  reason 
of  this  solemn  adjuration  was,  that  the  Sadducees 
taught  that  he  might  kindle  the  inceiLse  without  the 
vai^  and  then  carry  it  smoking  into  the  most  holy 
place,  contrary  to  the  express  command  of  the 
Lord.  The  high-priest  then  took  a  censer  full  of 
live  coals  from  the  altar  and  placed  it  on  a  bendi 
in  the  temple,  and  from  a  vase  brought  to  him  he 
took  a  handful  of  incense  and  threw  it  upon  a  plate. 
He  took  the  censer  of  coals  in  his  right  hano,  and 
the  plate  with  the  incense  in  his  left  Thus  he 
entered  the  most  holy  place  and  approached  the 
Ark,  on  which  place  he  deposited  tus  coals,  and 
poured  incense  into  his  hands,  and  placed  it  on 
the  coals,  and  waited  until  the  whole  apartment 
was  filled  with  smoke,  then  he  retired  backward 
from  the  Adytum  with  his  &ce  turned  towards  the 
Ark.  Having  come  forth,  he  offered  this  short 
prayer :  '  O  llird  (k)d,  may  it  please  thee  that  this 
year  may  have  timely  rains ;  nor  suffer  thy  sceptre 
to  depart  from  Judah;  nor  thy  people  Israel  to 
want  food ;  nor  the  prayers  of  transgressors  to 
come  before  thee'  (Lightroot,  M.  T.  c.  xv.)  Pre- 
sently he  went  forth  out  of  the  sanctuary  and 
showed  himself  to  the  people,  that  'they  mi^t 
not  suspect  he  had  done  amiss  and  miscarried  in 
his  office '—(Patrick).    [Atonement,  Day  OF.] 

.  Incense  was  also  offered  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, as  in  the  case  of  the  plague  which  broke  out 
among  the  murmuring  people  after  the  destruction 
of  Korah  and  his  company,  when  Aaron,  by  com- 
mand of  Moses,  took  a  censer  and  put  fire  therein, 
and  incense  upon  the  fire,  and  ran  into  the  midst 
of  the  congregation  and  '  stood  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,' and  made  atonement  for  the  people, 
so  that  the  '  plague  was  stayed '  (Num.  xvi.  46-50). 
Thus  atonement,  usually  made  by  blood,  was 
made  by  incense,  '  Currens  ira  Dei,  saeerdatii  twe 
pfohiba<Uur'*  (Jerome) — anotable  typeof  the  power 
with  God  of  our  great  High-priest  and  Intercessor, 
the  Lord  Jesus — (Patrick). 

The  offering  of  incense  formed  a  part  of  the 
worship  of  almost  all  nations.     How  ancient  the 
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practice  is  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  By  the 
Egrptians  '  incense  was  presented  to  all  the  gods, 
and  introduced  on  every  grand  occasion  when  a 
eompUU  oblation  was  made  (Wilkinson's  /^.  AcU 
oftheAfut.  Egyptians,  i  265). 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Tews  in  their  fits  of 
idoUtry  offered  incense  to  their  idols  (Hos.  xi.  2 ; 
Jer.  xIviiL  35. 

The  incense  bnmt  in  the  Temple  is  called  *a 
perx}etual  mcense'  (Exod.  xxx.  8),  <  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  is 
called  a  perpetual  burnt-offering  (Exod.  xxxul  38, 
42},  because  it  was  never  intermitted  twice  a  day. 
And  one  reason  why  it  was  thus  continually  burnt 
was  because  of  the  vast  number  of  beasts  that  were 
slain  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  washed,  and  burnt 
every  day  in  the  sanctuary,  which  would  have 
made  it  smell  like  shambles  (as  Maimonides  speaks), 
if  this  sweet  odour  had  not  perfumed  it  and  the 
garments  of  the  priests  who  there  ministered. 
Whence,  saith  he,  that  speech  of  the  Rabbins : 
TTiis  rweet  odour  might  be  stndt  as  far  as  Jericho  ; 
whereby  the  reverence  due  to  God's  house  was  pre- 
served, which  would  have  been  contemptible  if 
there  had  been  an  ill  smell  constantly  in  it,  as  he 
truly  observes,  More  Nevoch,  p.  iii.  c  45*  (Pat.  on 
Exod.  XXX.  8).  There  need  be  Ultle  difficulty  in 
admitting  this.  The  incense  was,  most  likely, 
disinfectant  and  corrective,  purifying  and  sweeten- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  the  sacred  house.  But  this 
view  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  higher 
and  nobler  object  contemplated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  incense  offering.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  intended,  more  humanoy  in  the 
honour  of  Jehovah,  the  Great  King,  whose  palace 
the  tabernacle,  as  also  the  temple,  was.  In  this 
way  it  served  its  purpose  directly  and  at  once  ;  but 
as  God  is  truly  worshipped  in  a  spiritual  manner 
only  ('  God  is  a  spirit*),  the  incense  in  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  Hebrews  was  intended  to  represent 
some  spiritual  truth.  What  was  that  ?  Josephus 
thinks  that  the  spices  gathered  from  sea  and  all 
lands  inhabited  and  uninhabited  were  designed  to 
teach  that  'all  things  are  of  God  and  for  God' 
{Jewish  War,  Traill's  Trans,  B.  v.,  sec  5).  PhUo 
indulges  in  his  accustomed  vagaries  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Bahr  in  his  Symbolik  regards  the  incense  as 
the  symbol  of  the  name  of  God,  each  ingredient 
representing  some  divine  perfection.  FairWim,  in 
his  admirable  Typology,  following  Hengstenberg, 
takes  what  appears  the  most  natural  and  Scriptural 
view.  In  the  language  of  the  latter,  '  the  smoking, 
sweet-smelling  incense,  is  in  Scripture  the  standing 
sjrmbol  of  the  prayer  of  believers,  which  is  precious 
before  God  (oomp.  Apoc  v.  8 ;  viiL  3,  4 ;  Luke 
i  10).  The  Psalmist  comes  forth  here  [Ps.  cxll  2] 
as  an  expositor  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  which  the 
offering  of  incense  every  morning  and  evening 
(Exod.  xxx.  77,  95)  ^mbolised  prayer,  and  re- 
minded the  faithful  of  their  obligation  to  present  it, 
and  the  blessing  which  arises  from  it.  He  who 
prayed  brought  to  the  Lord  the  substance  of  the 
mcense-offering'  {Com,  on  Ps,  cxli.)  Nor  is  it  a 
conclusive  objection  to  this  view,  that,  if  the  incense 
is  a  symbol  of  prayer,  the  evening  sacrifice  must 
have  the  same  symbolic  meaning ;  for  the  evening 
sacrifice  is  rather  the  meat-offering,  nrUD,  which, 

according  to  Hengstenberg,   Ms  in  the  lav/  the 
symbolical  representation  ot  good  works.'     Hence 
the  Psalmist  prays,  that  Ids  prayer  might  be  set 
VOL.  n. 


forth  as  incense  before  the  Lord,  and  the  lilting  up 
of  his  hands  as  the  evening  meat-offering ;  prayer 
and  good  works  being  inseparably  connected  in  the 
true  worship  of  God.  It  might,  indeed,  appear  at 
first  view,  that  the  incense  was  not  symbolical  of 
the  prayers  of  the  saints,  but  rather  of  that  which 
renders  those  prayers  acceptable  before  God — the 
merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  in  Rev.  v.  8  the 
representatives  of  the  Church  have  golden  vials 
full  of  odours  (Ut  incenses,  Gv^ivuiTdw),  which  are 
said  to  be  '  the  prayers  of  the  saints,'  where  the 
logical  connection  of  the  relative  is  with  '  odours,' 
not  with  *  vials,'  which  in  no  proper  sense  could  be 
called  the  sprayers  of  the  saints.'  And  in  Rev. 
viiL,  although  tlse  incense  is  'given'  to  the  angel 
to  be  offered  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  all  that 
we  are  compelled  by  tne  symbolism  to  imderstand 
is  the  acceptability  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints  of 
God,  long  unanswered,  but  now  at  length  about  to 
be  accomplished.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  true 
that  the  prayers  of  the  saints  are  a  sweet  incense 
unto  God,  chiefly  because  they  came  up  before 
Him  *  through  Jesus  Christ* — L  J. 

INCHANTMENTS.    [Witchcraft.] 

INDIA  (nn  ;  Sept  'lyJM).  This  name  oc- 
curs only  in  Esther  i  i ;  viii  9,  where  the  Persian 
kin^  is  described  as  reigning  'from  India  unto 
Ethiopia,  over  a  hundr^  and  seven  and  twenty 
provinces.'  It  b  found  again,  however,  in  the 
Apociypha,  where  India  is  mentioned  among  tlie 
countries  which  the  Romans  took  from  Antiochus 
and  gave  to  Eumenes  (i  Maccab.  viii.  8).  It  is 
also  with  some  reason  conceived  that  in  Acts  il  9 
we  should  read  'Ird^,  India,  and  not  'louda/ar, 
Judaea.  If  this  could  be  admitted,  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry  would  arise ;  for  these  dwellers 
in  India — that  is,  Jews  of  India— are  described  as 
being  present  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover.  There 
is  mucn  to  say  in  favour  of  this  reading,  but  more 
in  favour  of  Idumaea  ;  for  the  name  of  that  coun- 
tij,  'ISovfiolcv,  might,  much  more  easily  than  that 
of  India,  'Ii^or,  have  been  accidentally,  or  rather 
carelessly,  corrupted  into  'lov^cUor :  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  name  of  Idumsea  would  come 
better  into  the  list  than  that  of  India,  seeing  that 
the  enumeration  is  manifestly  taken  from  east  to 
west ;  which  allows  Idumaea  with  great  propriety 
to  follow  Mesopotamia,  but  forbids  India  to  do  so. 
Whichever  may  be  preferred  of  the  other  two,  the 
reading  '  Judaea'  cannot  but  be  wrong ;  for,  on  the 
face  of  the  list,  we  cannot  but  see  the  superfluous- 
ness  of  the  information,  that  the  people  of  Judaea 
were  present  in  their  own  dty  at  the  Passover. 

It  IS  evident  on  the  face  of  the  above  intima- 
tions, and  indeed  from  ail  ancient  history,  that  the 
country  known  as  India  in  ancient  times  extended 
more  to  the  west,  and  did  not  reach  so  far  to  the 
east — that  is,  was  not  known  so  far  to  the  east — 
as  the  India  of  the  moderns.  When  we  read  of 
ancient  India,  we  must  clearly  not  understand  the 
whole  of  Hindostan,  but  chiefly  the  northern  parts 
of  it,  or  the  countries  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges  ;  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert  that 
the  rest  of  that  peninsula,  particularly  its  western 
coast,  was  then  altogether  unknown.  It  was  from 
this  quarter  that  the  Persians  and  Greeks  (to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  accounts  of  India) 
invaded  the  countrv ;  and  this  was  consequently 
the  region  which  first  became  generally  known. 
The  countries  bordering  on  the  Ganges  continued 
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to  be  involved  in  obscarity,  the  great  kingdom  of 
the  Prasians  excepted,  which,  situated  nearly  above 
the  modem  Bengal,  was  dimly  discernible.  The 
nearer  we  approach  the  Indus,  the  more  clear  be- 
comes our  knowled^  of  the  ancient  geography  of 
the  country ;  and  it  follows  that  the  districts  of 
which  at  the  present  day  we  know  the  least  were 
anciently  best  known.  Besides,  the  western  and 
northern  boundaries  were  not  the  same  as  at  pre- 
sent To  the  west,  India  was  not  then  bounded 
by  the  river  Indus,  but  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
which,  under  the  name  of  Koh  (whence  the  Gre- 
cian appellation  of  the  Caucasus),  extended  from 
Bactria  to  Makran,  or  Gedrosia,  enclosing  the 
kingdoms  of  Candahar  and  Cabul,  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Eastern  Persia,  or  Afghanistan.  These 
districts  anciently  formed  part  of  India,  as  well  as, 
further  to  the  south,  the  less  perfectly  known 
countries  of  the  Arab!  and  Haurs  (the  Arabitse  and 
Oritse  of  Arrian,  vi.  21),  bordering  on  Gedrosia. 
This  western  boundary  continued  at  all  times  the 
same,  and  was  removed  to  the  Indus  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  victories  of  Nadir  Shah. 

Towards  the  north,  ancient  India  overpassed 
not  less  its  present  limit.  It  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  moimtainous  region  above  Cashmir, 
Badakshan,  Belur  Land,  the  western  boundary 
mountains  of  Little  Bucharia,  or  Little  Thibet,  and 
even  the  desert  of  Gobi,  so  far  as  it  was  known. 
The  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  coasts  of 
India  has  contributed  to  withdraw  from  these 
regions  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  left  them 
in  an  obscurity  which  hitherto  has  been  little  dis- 
turbed, although  the  current  of  events  seems  hkely 
ere  long  to  lead  to  our  better  knowledge. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  India  of  Scripture 
included  no  part  of  the  present  India,  seeing  that 
it  was  confined  to  the  territories  possessed  by  the 
Persians  and  the  Syrian  Greeks,  that  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Indus,  which,  since  the  time  of 
-Nadir  Sfaiah,  has  been  regarded  as  the  western 
boundary  of  India.  Something  of  India  beyond 
the  Indus  became  known  through  the  conquering 
march  of  Alexander,  and  still  more  through  that  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  who  penetrated  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  ;  but  the  notions  thus  obtained  are  not 
embraced  in  the  Scriptural  notices,  which,  both  in 
the  canonical  and  the  Apocryphal  text,  are  confined 
to  Persian  India.  (See  Heeren*s  Historical  Re- 
searches^ I  &  I,  sec.  3,  on  Persian  India;  and 
Rennel's  Geo^,  0/ Herodotus.) 

INHERITANCR  The  laws  and  observances 
which  determine  the  acquisition  and  regulate  the 
devolution  of  property,  are  among  the  influences 
which  affect  the  vital  interests  of  states  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  hijg:h  consequence  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  bearing  of  the  laws  and  observances  re- 
lating to  this  subject,  which  come  to  us  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Bible.  We  may  also  premise  that, 
in  a  condition  of  society  such  as  that  in  which  we 
now  live,  wherein  the  two  diverging  tendencies 
which  favour  immense  accumulations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  lead  to  poverty  and  pauperism  on  the 
other,  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  decided, 
disturbing,  and  baneful,  there  seems  to  be  required, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  take  Scripture  as  their 
guide,  a  careful  study  of  the  foundations  of  human 
society,  and  of  the  kws  of  property,  as  they  are 
developed  in  the  divine  records  which  contain  the 
revealed  will  of  God. 


That  will,  in  truth,  as  it  is  the  source  of  all 
created  things,  and  specially  of  the  earth  and  its 
intelligent  denizen,  man,  so  is  it  the  original  foun- 
dation of  property,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  its 
inheritance  should  be  regulated.  God,  as  the 
Creator  of  the  earth,  gave  it  to  man  to  be  held, 
cultivated,  and  enjoyed  (Gen.  i.  28,  sq. ;  Ps.  cxv. 
16  ;  Eccles.  v.  9).  The  primitive  records  are  too 
brief  and  fragmentary  to  supply  us  with  any  details 
respecting  the  earliest  distribution  or  transmission 
of  landed  property ;  but  from  the  passages  to  which 
reference  nas  been  made,  the  important  fact  ap- 
pears to  be  established  beyond  a  question,  that  the 
origin  of  property  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
achievements  of  violence,  the  success  of  the  sword, 
or  any  imaginary  implied  contract,  but  in  the  will 
and  the  gift  of  the  common  Creator  and  bountiful 
Father  of  the  human  race.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
the  gift  was  made,  not  to  any  favoured  portion  of 
our  race,  but  to  the  race  itself — to  man  as  repre- 
sented by  our  great  primogenitor,  to  whom  the  use 
of  the  divine  gift  was  first  graciously  vouchsafed. 
The  individusd  appropriation  of  portions  of  the 
earth,  and  the  transmission  of  the  parts  thus  appro- 
priated— in  other  words,  the  consuetudinary  laws  of 
property — would  be  determined  in  each  instance  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  an  individual, 
a  family,  or  a  clan,  might  find  itself  placed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  world  and  its  other  inhabitants ;  nor  is 
it  now,  in  the  absence  of  written  evidence,  possible 
to  ascertain,  and  it  is  useless,  if  not  wozse,  to 
attempt  to  conjecture,  what  these  laws  were.  This, 
however,  is  certain,  that  if  in  any  case  they  inflicted 
injury,  if  they  aided  the  aggrandisement  of  the  few, 
and  tended  to  the  depression  of  the  many,  they 
thereby  became  unjust,  and  not  only  lost  their 
divine  sanction,  but,  by  opposing  the  very  purposes 
for  which  the  earth  was  given  to  man,  ana  operat- 
ing in  contravention  of  the  divine  will,  they  were 
disowned  and  condenmed  of  God,  the  tenure  of  the 
property  was  forfeited,  and  a  recurrence  to  first 
principles  and  a  re-distribution  became  due  alike  to 
the  original  donor,  and  to  those  whom  he  had  in- 
tended impartially  to  benefit. 

The  enforcement  of  these  principles  has,  in  diffe- 
rent periods  of  human  history,  been  made  by  the 
seen  hand  of  God,  in  those  terrible  providential 
visitations  which  upturn  the  very  foundations  of 
society  and  reconstruct  the  social  frame.  The 
Deluge  was  a  kind  of  revocation  of  the  Divine  gift; 
the  Creator  took  back  into  his  own  hands  the 
earth  which  men  had  filled  with  injustice  and  vio- 
lence. The  trust,  however,  was,  after  that  terrible 
punishment,  once  more  committed  to  man,  to  be 
held,  not  for  himself,  but  for  God  ;  and  to  be  so 
used  and  improved  as  to  further  tlie  divine  will  by 
furthering  human  good.  And,  whatever  conduct 
may  have  been  pursued,  at  any  period,  at  variance 
with  the  divine  purpose,  yet  it  is  in  trust,  not  in  ab- 
solute possession,  it  is  for  God^s  purposes,  not  our 
OMm,  that  the  earth  at  large,  and  every  portion  of 
the  earth,  has  been  and  is  still  held.  In  truth, 
man  is  the  tenant,  not  the  proprietor,  of  the  earth. 
It  is  the  temporary  use,  not  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  it  that  he  enjoys.  The  lord  of  ten  thousand 
broad  acres,  equally  with  the  poor  penniless  squat- 
ter, is  a  sojourner  and  pilgrim  in  the  land,  as  all 
his  fathers  were,  and  is  bound,  not  less  than  the 
other,  to  remember,  not  only  that  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  but  also  that  its  best 
titles  are  held  by  a  momentary  tenure,  revocable  at 
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the  'will  of  an  omnipotent  power,  and  subject  to 
unerrine;  scrutiny,  in  regard  both  to  their  origin 
and  their  use,  in  a  court  where  the  persons  of  men 
are  not  respected,  where  justice  is  laid  to  the  line, 
andjudgment  to  the  plummet  (Is.  xxiii.  17). 

The  impression  which  the  original  gift  of  the 
earth  was  calculated  to  make  on  men,  the  Great 
Donor  was  pleased,  in  the  case  of  Palestine,  to 
render,  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  more  decided 
and  emphatic  by  an  express  re-donation  to  the 
patriarch  Abraham  (Gen.  xiiL  14,  sf.)  Many 
years,  however,  elapsiied  before  the  promise  was 
fulfilled.  Meanwhile  the  notices  which  we  have 
regarding  the  state  of  property  in  the  patriarchal 
aces,  are  few  and  not  very  definite.  The  products 
of  the  earth,  however,  were  at  an  early  period  ac- 
cumulated and  held  as  property.  Violence  in- 
vaded the  possession ;  opposing  violence  recovered 
the  goods.  War  soon  sprang  out  of  the  passions 
of  the  human  heart.  The  necessity  of  civil  go- 
vernment was  felt.  Consuetudinary  laws  accord- 
ingly developed  themselves.  The  head  of  the 
family  was  supreme.  His  will  was  law.  The  phy- 
sical superiority  which  he  possessed  gave  him  this 
dominion.  The  same  innuence  would  secure  its 
transmission  in  the  male  rather  than  the  female 
line.  Hence  too  the  rise  of  the  rights  of  primo- 
geniture. In  the  early  condition  of  sodetv  which 
is  called  patriarchal,  landed  property  nad  its 
origin,  indeed,  but  could  not  be  held  of  first 
importance  by  those  who  led  a  wandering  life, 
shifting  continually,  as  convenience  suggested,  from 
one  spot  to  another.  Cattle  were  then  the  chief 
property  (Gen.  xxiv.  35).  But  land,  if  held,  was 
nela  on  a  freehold  tenure ;  nor  could  any  other 
tenure  have  come  into  existence  till  more  complex 
and  artificial  relations  arose,  resulting,  in  all  pro- 
bability, from  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
relative  insufficiency  of  food.  When  Joseph  went 
down  into  Egypt,  he  appears  to  have  found  the 
freehold  tenure  prevailing,  which,  however,  he  con- 
verted into  a  tenancy  at  will,  or,  at  any  rate,  into  a 
conditional  tenancy.  Other  intimations  are  found 
in  Genesis  which  confirm  the  general  statements 
which  have  just  been  made.  Daughters  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  inheritance.  If  there  are 
any  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they  only  serve  to  prove 
it  Thus  Job  (the  book  so  called  is  undoubtedly 
very  old,  so  that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  citing  it 
in  this  connection)  is  recorded  (xlii.  15)  to  have 
given  his  daughters  an  inheritance  conjointly  with 
their  brothers — a  record  which  of  itself  proves  the 
singularity  of  the  proceeding,  and  establishes  our 
position  that  inheritance  generally  followed  the 
male  line.  How  highlv  the  privileges  conferred  by 
primogeniture  were  valued,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
history  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  In  the  patriarchal  age 
doubtless  these  rights  were  very  great.  The  eldest 
son,  as  being  by  nature  the  first  fitted  for  com- 
mand, assumed  influence  and  control,  under  his 
father,  over  the  family  and  its  dependents ;  and 
when  the  father  was  removed  by  death,  he  readily, 
and  as  if  by  an  act  of  Providence,  took  his  fathei^s 
place.  Thus  he  succeeded  to  the  property  in  suc- 
ceeding to  the  headship  of  the  family,  the  clan,  or 
the  tribe.  At  first  the  eldest  son  most  probably 
took  exclusive  possession  of  his  father's  property 
and  power ;  and  when,  subsequently,  a  division 
became  customary,  he  would  still  retain  the  largest 
share — a  double  portion,  if  not  more  (Gen.  xxviL 
^St  29,  40).    That  in  the  days  of  Abraham  other 


sons  partook  with  the  eldest,  and  that  too  though 
they  were  sons  of  concubines,  is  dear  from  the 
story  of  Hagar^s  expulsion  : — '  Cast  out  (said 
Sarah)  this  bondwoman  and  her  son  ;  for  the  son 
of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son, 
even  with  Isaac '  (Gen.  xxi.  10).  The  few  notices 
left  us  in  Genesis  of  the  transfer  of  property  from 
hand  to  hand  are  interesting,  and  bear  a  remark- 
able similarity  to  what  takes  place  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries even  at  this  day  (Gen.  xxL  22,  s^.  ;  xxiii.  9, 
s^. )  The  purchase  of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  as  a 
family  burying-place  for  Abraham,  detailed  in  the 
last  passage,  serves  to  shew  the  safety  of  property 
at  that  early  period,  and  the  facility  with  which  an 
inheritance  was  transmitted  even  to  sons'  sons 
(comp.  Gen.  xlix.  29).  That  it  was  customary, 
during  the  father's  lifetime,  to  make  a  disposition 
of  property,  is  evident  from  Gen.  xxiv.  35,  where 
it  IS  said  that  Abraham  had  given  all  he  had  to 
Isaac.  This  statement  is  further  confirmed  by 
ch.  XXV.  5,  6,  where  it  is  added  that  Abraham 
gave  to  the  sons  of  his  concubines  *  gifts*  send- 
ing them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet 
lived,  eastwani  unto  the  east  country.'  Some- 
times, however,  so  far  were  the  children  of  un- 
married females  from  being  dismissed  with  a  gift, 
that  they  shared,  with  what  we  should  term  the 
legitimate  children,  in  the  father's  property  and 
rights.  Thus  Dan  and  Naphtali  were  sons  of  Bil- 
hah,  Rachel's  maid,  whom  she  gave  to  her  hus- 
band, failing  to  bear  children  herself.  So  Gad  and 
Asher  were,  under  similar  circumstances,  sons  of 
Zilpah,  Leah's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  2-14).  In  the 
event  of  the  eldest  son's  dying  in  the  father's  life- 
time, the  next  son  took  his  place ;  and  if  the  eldest 
son  left  a  widow,  the  next  son  made  her  his  wife 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  7,  jf . ),  the  ofispring  of  which  union 
was  reckoned  to  the  fiist-bom  and  deceased  son. 
Should  the  second  likewise  die,  the  third  son  took 
his  place  (Gen.  xxxviii.  11).  While  the  rights  of 
the  first-bom  were  generally  established  and  recog- 
nised, yet  were  they  sometimes  set  aside  in  favour 
of  a  younger  child.  The  blessing  of  the  father  or 
the  grandsire  seems  to  have  been  an  act  essential  in 
the  devolution  of  power  and  property — ^in  its  effects 
not  unlike  wills  and  testaments  with  us  ;  and  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  in  which  this  (so  to  term  it) 
testamentary  bequest  set  aside  consuetudinary  laws, 
and  gave  precedence  to  a  younger  son  (Gen.  xlviii. 
15,  j^.)  Special  claims  on  the  parental  regards 
were  acknowledged  and  rewarded  by  special  gifts, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jacob's  donation  ot  Joseph  (Gen. 
xlviiL  22).  In  a  similar  manner,  bad  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  eldest  son  (as  well  as  of  others)  sub- 
jected him,  if  not  to  the  loss  of  his  rights  of  pro- 
perty, yet  to  the  evil  influence  of  his  father's  dying 
malediction  (Gen.  xhx.  3) ;  while  the  good  and 
favoured,  though  younger,  son  was  led  by  the 
pMitemal  blessing  to  anticipate,  and  probably  also 
to  reap,  the  richest  inheritance  of  individual  and 
social  happiness  (Gen.  xlix.  8-22). 

The  original  promise  made  to  Abraham  of  the 
land  of  Palestine  was  solemnly  repeated  to  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxvi.  3),  the  reason  assigned  being,  because 
*  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice  and  kept  my  charge, 
my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my  laws ;' 
while  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  country  were  dispossessed  and  destined 
to  extermination  for  the  greatness  of  their  iniquity. 
The  possession  of  the  promised  land  was  embraced 
by  Isaac  in  his  dying  benediction  to  Jacob  (Gen. 
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xxviil  3,  4),  to  whom  God  vouchsafed  (Gen. 
xxvUL  15  ;  see  also  xxxv.  10,  11)  to  give  a  re- 
newed assurance  of  the  destined  inheritance.  That 
this  donation,  however,  was  held  to  be  dependent 
for  the  time  and  manner  of  its  ^Ifilment  on  the 
divme  will,  appears  from  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  where 
Jacob,  on  coming  mto  the  land  of  Canaan,  bought 
for  an  hundred  pieces  of  money  'a  parcel  of  a  field, 
at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor.'  Delayed 
though  the  execution  of  the  promise  was,  confidence 
never  deserted  the  family  of  Abraham,  so  that 
Joseph,  dying  in  the  land  of  E^ypt,  assured  his 
brothers  that  they  would  be  visitra  of  God  and 
placed  in  possession  of  Canaan,  enjoining  on  them, 
m  this  conviction,  that,  when  conduct^  to  their 
possession,  they  should  carry  his  bones  with  them 
out  of  Egypt  (Gen.  L  25). 

A  promise  thus  eiven,  thus  repeated,  and  thus 
believed,  easily,  and  indeed  unavoidably,  became 
the  fundamental  principle  of  that  settlement  of  pro- 
perty which  Moses  made  when  at  length  he  had 
effected  the  divine  will  in  the  redemption  of  the 
children  of  Israel  The  observances  and  practices, 
too,  which  we  have  noticed  as  prevailing  among 
the  patriarchs  would,  no  doubt,  have  great  influ- 
ence on  the  laws  which  the  Jewish  legislator  ori- 
ginated or  sanctioned.  The  land  of  Canaan  was 
divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  descended  through 
Isaac  and  Jacob  from  Abraham.  The  division  was 
made  by  lot  for  an  inheritance  among  the  fiimilies 
of  the  sons  of  Israel,  according  to  the  tribes  and  to 
the  number  and  size  of  families  in  each  tribe.  The 
tribe  of  Levi,  however,  had  no  inheritance;  but 
fortv-eight  cities  with  their  suburbs  were  assigned 
to  tne  Levites.,  each  tribe  giving  according  to  the 
number  of  cities  that  fell  to  its  share  (Num.  xxxiii 
50 ;  xxxiv.  I ;  xxxv.  i).  The  inheritance  thus  ac- 
quired was  never  to  leave  the  tribe  to  which  it  be- 
longed ;  every  tribe  was  to  keep  strictly  to  its  own 
inheritance.  An  heiress,  in  consequence,  was  not 
allowed  to  marry  out  of  her  own  tribe,  lest  property 
should  pass  by  her  marriage  into  another  tribe 
(Num.  xxxvL  6-9).  This  restriction  led  to  the 
marriage  of  heiresses  with  their  near  relations :  thus 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  'were  married  unto 
their  father's  brother's  sons,'  'and  their  inheritance 
remained  in  the  tribe  of  the  family  of  their  father' 
(ver.  n,  12;  comp.  Joseph.  Anii^.  iv.  7.  5).  In 
general  cases  the  inheritance  went  to  sons,  the 
first-bom  receiving  a  double  portion,  '  for  he  is  the 
beginning  of  his  uuher's  strength.'  If  a  man  had 
two  wives,  one  beloved,  the  other  hated,  and  if  the 
first-bom  were  the  son  of  her  who  was  hated,  he 
nevertheless  was  to  enjoy  *  the  right  of  the  first- 
bom'  (Dent  xxi.  15).  If  a  man  left  no  sons,  the 
inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters ;  if  there  was  no 
daughter,  it  went  to  his  brothers;  in  case  there 
were  no  brothers,  it  was  given  to  his  father's  bro- 
thers ;  if  his  father  had  no  brothers,  it  came  into 
possession  of  the  nearest  kinsman  (Num.  xxvil  8). 
The  land  was  Jehovah's,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
permanentlv  alienated.  Every  fiftieth  year,  what- 
ever land  had  been  sold  retumed  to  its  former 
owner.  The  value  and  price  of  knd  naturally  rose 
or  fell  in  proportion  to  tne  number  of  years  there 
were  to  elapse  prior  to  the  ensuing  fiftieth  or 
jubilee-year.  If  be  who  sold  the  land,  or  a  kins- 
man, could  redeem  the  land  before  the  year  of 
jubilee,  it  was  to  be  restored  to  him  on  his  paying 
to  the  purchaser  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
years  remaining  till  the  jubilee.     Houses  in  vil- 


lages or  unwalled  towns  might  not  be  sold  for  ever ; 
they  were  restored  at  the  jubilee,  and  might  at 
any  time  be  redeemed.  If  a  man  sold  a  dwelling- 
house  situated  in  a  walled  city,  he  had  the  option 
of  redeeming  it  within  the  space  of  a  fiill  year  after 
it  bad  been  sold  ;  but  if  it  remained  unredeemed, 
it  belonged  to  the  purchaser,  and  did  not  return  to 
him  who  sold  it  even  at  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
^1  23).  The  Levites  were  not  allowed  to  sell  the 
Und  in  the  suburbs  of  their  cities,  though  they 
might  dispose  of  the  cities  themselves,  which,  how- 
ever, were  redeemable  at  any  time,  and  must  re- 
tum  at  the  jubilee  to  their  original  possessors  (Lev. 
xxvii.  16). 

The  regulations  which  the  laws  of  Moses  esta- 
blished rendered  wills,  or  a  testamentary  disposi- 
tion of  (at  least)  landed  property,  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unnecessary ;  we  accordingly  find  no  provi- 
sion for  anvthing  of  the  kind.  Some  difficulty 
may  have  been  now  and  then  occasioned  when 
near  relations  failed ;  but  this  was  met  by  the  tradi- 
tional law,  which  furnished  minute  directions  on 
the  point  (Misch.  Baba  Baikra^  iv.  3,  c.  8,  9). 
Personal  property  would  naturally  follow  the  land, 
or  might  oe  bequeathed  by  word  of  mouth.  At  a 
later  period  of  the  Jewisn  polity  the  mention  of 
wills  is  found,  but  the  idea  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  foreign  nations.  In  princely  families 
they  appear  to  luive  been  used,  as  we  learn  from 
Josephus  (Atitiq,  xiil  16.  i ;  xvii.  3.  2 ;  ZV  Beil. 
yud,  ii.  2.  3) ;  but  such  a  practice  can  hardly 
suffice  to  establish  the  general  use  of  wills  among 
the  people.  In  the  N.  T.,  however,  wills  arc 
expressly  mentioned  (GaL  iil  15 ;  Heb.  ix.  17). 
Michaehs  {Commentarier,  i.  431)  asserts  that  the 
phrase  (2  Sam.  xvii  23 ;  2  Kings  xx.   i ;  my 

wJp)  *  set  thine  house  in  order'  has  reference  to 
a  will  or  testament.  But  his  grounds  are  by  no 
means  sufficient,  the  literal  ren<&ring  of  the  words 
being,  'give  commands  to  thy  house.'  The  ut- 
most which  such  an  expression  could  inferentially 
be  held  to  comprise  in  regard  to  property,  b  a 
dying  and  final  oistribution  of  personal  property ; 
and  we  know  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  fathers  to 
mdce,  while  yet  alive,  a  division  of  their  goods 
among  their  diildren  (Luke  xv.  12 ;  Rosenmiiller, 
Aforgmi,  V.  197).— J.  R.  B. 

INK,  INKHORN.    [Writing.] 

INN.    [Caravanserai.] 

INSPIRATION.  Thb  word  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  excitement  and  action  of  a  fervent 
imagination  in  the  poet  or  orator.  But  even  in 
this  case  there  is  generally  a  reference  to  some 
supposed  divine  innuence,  to  which  the  excited 
action  is  owing.  It  is  once  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote  that  divine  agency  by  which  man  is  endued 
with  the  faculties  of  an  intelligent  being,  when  it  is 
said,  '  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  ^veth  him 
understanding.'  But  the  inspiration  now  to  be 
considered  b  that  which  belonged  to  those  who 
wrote  the  Scriptures,  and  which  b  particularly 
spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  iiL  16,  and  in  2  PeL  i.  21 : 
'  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;' 
'  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost*  These  passages  relate  specially 
to  the  O.  T. ;  but  there  b  at  least  €<iual  reason  to 
predicate  divine  inspiration  of  the  N.  T. 

The  definition  which  Dr.  Knapp  gives  of  in* 
spiration  is  the  one  we  shall  adopt.     He  says,  *  It 
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may  be  best  defined,  according  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as  an  extraor- 
dinary divine  agency  upon  teachers  while  giving 
instructiim^  whether  orai  or  written^  by  which  they 
were  taught  what  and  haw  they  should  write  or 
speakJ*  Or  we  may  say  more  briefly,  that  the 
sacred  penmen  were  completely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  iht  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  they  wrote  under  a 
plenary  inroiratiob.  Dr.  Calanw's  definition  agrees 
substantially  with  that  of  Dr.  Kjiapp. 

To  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired 
we  might  with  propriety  refer  to  the  excellence  of 
the  doctrines,  p>recepts,  and  promises,  and  other 
instructions,  which  they  oontam ;  to  the  simplicity 
and  majesty  of  their  style ;  to  the  agreement  of  the 
different  parts,  and  the  scope  of  the  whole  ;  espe- 
cially to  the  fiill  discovery  they  make  of  man's 
fallen  and  mined  state,  and  the  way  of  salvation 
through  a  Redeemer ;  together  with  their  power 
to  enlighjten  and  sanctify  the  heart,  and  the  accom- 
panying witness  of  the  spirit  in  believexs.  These 
are  circumstances  of  real  importance,  and  the  dis- 
cerning advocates  of  inspiration  have  not  overlooked 
them.  But  the  more  direct  and  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Scriptures  were  divinely  inspired,  is  found 
in  the  testimony  of  the  writers  themselves.  And  as 
the  writers  did,  by  working  miracles,  and  in  other 
ways,  sufficiently  authenticate  their  divine  com- 
mission, and  establish  their  authority  and  infalli« 
bility  as  teachers  of  divine  truth,  their  testimony, 
in  regard  to  their  own  inspiration,  is  entitled  to  our 
ftUI  confidence.  For  who  can  doubt  that  they  were 
as  competent  to  judge  of,  and  as  much  disposed  to 
speak  the  truth  on  this  subject  as  on  any  other  ? 
If  then  we  admit  their  divine  commission  and 
authority,  why  should  we  not  rely  upon  the  plain 
testimony  which  they  give  concerning  the  divine 
assbtance  afforded  them  in  their  work  ?  To  reject 
their  testimony  in  this  case  would  be  to  impeach 
their  veracity,  and  thus  to  take  away  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  those  who  deny  the  justice  of  the 
claim  which  they  set  up  to  divine  inspiration,  do, 
in  fact,  give  up  the  infallible  truth  and  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  adopt  the  principles  of  deism. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  nrst  importance  to  inquire 
what  representations  are  made  by  the  prophets, 
and  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  respecting  the  in- 
spiration, and  the  consequent  authority,  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

The  prophets  generally  professed  to  speak  the 
word  of  God.  What  they  taught  was  introduced 
and  confirmed  by  a  'Thus  saith  the  LrOrd;'  or 
*  The  Lord  spake  to  me,  saying.*  And,  in  one 
way  or  another,  they  gave  clear  proof  that  they 
were  divinely  commissioned,  and  spoke  in  the 
name  of  God,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  N.  T., 
that  God  spake  by  them. 

But  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the  O.  T. 
writings  is  found  in  the  testimony  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  possessed  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  without  measure,  and  came  to  b^r  wit- 
ness to  the  truth.  His  works  proved  that  he  was 
what  he  declared  himself  to  be — the  Messiah,  the 
great  Prophet,  the  in&llible  Teacher.  The  faith 
which  rests  on  him  rests  on  a  rock.  As  soon  then 
as  we  learn  how  he  r^arded  the  Scriptures,  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  our  inquiries.  His  word 
is  truth.     Now  every  one  who  carefully  attends 


to  the  four  Gospels  will  find,  that  Christ  every- 
where spoke  of  that  collection  of  writings  called 
the  Scripture,  as  the  word  of  God;  that  he  re* 

farded  tne  whole  in  this  light ;  that  he  treated  the 
cripture,  and  every  part  of  it,  as  infallibly  true, 
and  as  clothed  with  divine  authority, — ^thus  dis- 
tinguishing it  fipom  every  mere  human  production. 
Nothing  written  by  man  can  be  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect which  Christ  showed  to  the  Scriptures.  This, 
to  all  Christians,  is  direct  and  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
is,  by  itself,  perfectly  conclusive. 

But  there  is  dear  concurrent  evidence,  and  evi- 
dence still  more  specific,  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  In  two  texts  in  particular,  divme  inspi- 
ration is  positively  asserted.  In  the  first  (2  Tim. 
iiL  16),  Paul  lays  it  down  as  the  characteristic  of 
'  all  Scripture^  that  it  '  is  giveti  by  inspiration  of 
God!*  (9e6TycvaTot,  'divinely  inspired') ;  and  from 
this  results  its  profitableness.  Some  writers  think 
that  the  passage  should  be  rendered  thus :  All 
divinely  inspirSi  Scripture,  or,  all  Scripture,  being 
diinnely  inspired^  is  profitable.  According  to  the 
common  rendering,  inspiration  is  predicated  of  all 
Scripture.  Acco^ing  to  the  other,  it  is  presup- 
posed, as  the  attribute  of  the  subject  But  this 
rendering  is  liable  to  insuperable  objections.  For 
0€&irv€voTot  and  ifi^i\i/Aot  are  coimected  by  the 
conjunction  icoi,  and  must  both  be  predicates,  if 
either  of  them  is ;  and  unless  one  of  tnem  is  a  pre- 
dicate there  is  no  complete  sentence.  Henderson 
remarks,  that  the  mode  of  construction  referred  to 
'  is  at  variance  with  a  common  rule  of  Greek  syn- 
tax, which  requires,  that  when  two  adjectives  are 
closely  joined,  as  Bebwvevor^  and  Cn^ifiot  here 
are,  if  there  be  an  ellipsis  of  the  substantive  verb 
^0T(,  this  verb  must  be  supplied  after  the  former  of 
the  two,  and  regarded  as  repeated  after  the  latter. 
Now  there  exists  precisely  sudi  an  ellipsis  in  the 
case  before  us ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  m  the  con- 
text which  would  lead  to  any  exception  to  the  rule, 
we  are  bound  to  yield  to  its  force.'  And  he  adds, 
that  '  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  common  ren- 
dering, derived  from  the  Fathers,  and  almost  all 
the  versions,  is  most  decided.'  It  caimot  for  a 
moment  be  admitted,  that  the  apostle  meant  to 
signify  that  divine  inspiration  belongs  to  a  part  of 
Scripture,  but  not  to  the  whole ;  or  that  he  meant, 
as  Semler  supposes,  to  furnish  a  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  whether  any  work  is  inspired  or  not, 
namely,  its  utility.  *  That  author  proceeds  fear- 
lessly to  apply  this  criterion  to  the  books  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  to  lop  off  eight  of  them,  as  not  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  marks  of  legitimacy.  Most 
of  the  German  divines  adopt  Semler's  hypothesis.' 
But  it  is  very  manifest  that  such  a  sense  is  not  by 
any  means  suggested  by  the  passage  itself,  and  that 
it  is  utterly  precluded  by  other  parts  of  the  N.  T. 
For  neither  Christ  nor  any  one  of  his  apostles  ever 
hitimates  a  distinction  between  some  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  are  inspired  and  other  parts  which  are 
not  inspired.  The  doctrine  which  is  plainly  as- 
serted in  the  text  under  consideration,  and  which 
is  fully  sustained  by  the  current  language  of  the 
N.  T.,  is,  that  all  the  writings  denominated  the 
Scriptures  are  diinnely  inspired. 

TTie  other  text  (2  Pet,  i.  21)  teaches  that  'pro» 
phecy  came  not  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men 
of  Grod  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost*  This  passage,  which  the  apostle  Peter 
applied  particularly  to  the  subject  of  which  he  was 
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speaking,  may  be  considered  as  explanatoiy  of 
what  is  intended  by  inspiration.  For  to  say  that 
all  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,  and  that  men  of 
God  wrote  it  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  various  texts  in  which  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles speak  of  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God^  and  as 
invested  with  authority  to  decide  all  questions  of 
truth  and  duty,  fully  correspond  with  the  texts 
above  considered. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows,  that  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  by  a  certain  class  of 
writers,  to  account  for  the  production  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  will  or  agency, 
the  ingenuity,  diligence  or  fidelity  of  men,  in  the 
use  of  the  means  within  their  reach,  without  the 
supernatural  influence  of  the  Spirit,  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles  as  to  the  origin  of  Sie  sacred  writings. 

As  the  Christian  dispensation  surpasses  the  for- 
mer in  all  spiritual  privileges  and  gifts,  it  is  reason- 
able to  presume  that  the  N.  T.  was  written  under 
at  least  an  equal  degree  of  divine  influence  with 
the  Old,  and  that  it  comes  recommended  to  us  by 
equal  characteristics  of  infallible  truth.  But  of  this 
there  is  clear  positive  evidence  from  the  N.  T.  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  Jesus  Christy  whose  works 
proved  him  to  be  the  great  unerring  Teacher,  and 
to  be  possessed  of  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
gave  commission  to  his  apostles  to  act  in  his  steady 
and  to  carry  out  the  work  of  instruction  which  hi 
had  begun,  confirming  their  authority  by  investing 
them  with  power  to  perform  miracles.  But  how 
could  such  a  commission  have  answered  the  end 
proposed,  had  not  the  Divine  Spirit  so  guided  the 
apostles  as  to  render  them  infalhble  and  perfect 
teachers  of  divine  truth  7 

But,  secondly,  in  addition  to  this,  Jesus  expressly 
promised  to  give  thtm  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  abtde  with 
them  cowtinuaily,  and  to  guide  them  into  all  the 
truth.  He  said  to  them,  *  When  they  shall  deliver 
yon  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall 
speak  ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  the  same  hour 
what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in 
you.'  Storr  and  Flatt  think  this  is  the  idea  in- 
tended :  '  The  instructions  which  ye  in  general 
give  are  derived  not  so  much  from  yoursdves  as 
from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence,  when  ye  are  called 
on  to  defend  your  doctrines,  ye  need  feel  no 
anxiety,  but  may  confidently  rely  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  vindicate  his  own  doctrines,  by  suggesting 
to  you  the  very  words  of  your  defence.'  IT  these 
promises  were  not  fulfilled,  then  Jesus  was  not  a 
true  prophet.  If  they  were  fulfilled,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were,  then  the  apostles  had  the  constant  as- 
sistance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  whether  engaged 
in  speaking  or  writing,  were  under  divine  guidance, 
and,  t>f  course,  were  liable  to  no  mistakes  either 
as  to  the  matter  or  manner  of  their  instructions. 

In  the  third  place,  the  writers  of  the  l^.  7! 
manifestiy  considered  themselves  to  he  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  instructiotu, 
whether  oral  or  written,  to  he  clothed  with  divine 
asUhoriiy,  as  the  word  of  God. 

*  We  speak,'  they  say,  *as  of  God.'  Again, 
'  Which  things  we  speaic,  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  words  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth.'  They  declared  what  they 
taught  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  things  they 
wrote  to  be  the  commandments  of  God,    ifow  the 


apostles,  being  honest,  unassuming,  humble  men, 
would  never  Bnve  spoken  of  themselves  and  their 
writings  in  such  a  manner,  had  they  not  known 
themselves  to  be  under  the  unerring  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  instructions  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  mind  of  God. 

From  several  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  it  has  been  supposed  that,  in  the  cases 
referred  to,  he  meant  to  disclaim  inspiration.  But 
that  those  passages  will  bear  another  oonstructioD, 
and  ought  to  be  understood  in  another  manner, 
has  been  satis£iictorily  argued  by  several  writers, 
particulariy  by  Haklane  and  Gaussen  in  their 
treatises  on  inspiration,  and  by  Henderson  in  his 
lectures.  And  the  writer  of  this  article  would 
take  the  liberty  to  refer  also  to  his  lectures  on  the 
same  subject. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  plenary  inspi- 
ration here  maintained,  that  God  operated  on  the 
minds  of  inspired  men  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some- 
times by  audible  words,  sometimes  by  direct  in- 
ward suggestions,  sometimes  by  outward  visible 
signs,  sometimes  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
sometimes  by  dreams  and  visions.  This  variety 
in  the  mode  of  divine  influence  detracted  nothing 
from  its  certainty.  God  made  known  his  will 
equally  in  different  ways ;  and,  whatever  the  mode 
ot  his  operation,  he  made  it  manifest  to  his  servants 
that  the  things  revealed  were  from  him. 

But  inspiration  was  concerned  not  only  in  mak- 
ing known  the  will  of  God  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  but  also  in  giving  them  direction  in  writ- 
ing the  sacred  boohs.  They  wrote  as  they  w&e 
moved  6y  the  Holy  Ghost,  And  in  this,  also,  there 
was  a  divereity  m  the  mode  of  divine  influence. 
Sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  and  guided  his 
servants  to  write  things  which  they  could  not  know 
by  natural  means,  such  as  new  doctrines  or  pre- 
cepts, or  predictions  of  future  events.  Sometimes 
he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write  the  history  of 
events  which  were  wholly  or  partly  known  to  them 
by  tradition,  or  by  the  testimony  of  their  contem- 
poraries, or  by  their  own  observation  or  experi- 
ence. In  all  these  cases  the  Divine  Spirit  effectu- 
ally preserved  them  from  all  error,  and  influenced 
them  to  write  just  so  much  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  God  saw  to  be  best  Sometimes  he  moved  and 
guided  them  to  write  a  summary  record  of  larger 
histories,  contuning  what  his  infinite  wisdom  saw 
to  be  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  that  is,  the 
benefit  of  his  people  in  all  ages.  Sometimes  he 
influenced  them  to  make  a  record  of  important 
maxims  in  common  use,  or  to  write  new  ones, 
derived  either  from  their  own  reason  or  experience, 
or  from  special  divine  teaching.  Sometimes  he 
influenced  them  to  write  parables  or  allegories, 
particularly  suited  to  make  a  salutary  impression 
of  divine  things  on  the  minds  of  men ;  and  some- 
times to  recoM  supernatural  visions.  In  these  and 
all  other  kinds  of  writing  the  sacred  penman  mani- 
festly needed  special  divine  guidance,  as  no  man 
could  of  himself  attain  to  infallibility,  and  no 
wisdom,  except  that  of  God,  was  sufficient  to  de- 
termine what  things  ought  to  be  written  for  perma- 
nent use  in  the  church,  and  what  maimer  of  writing 
would  be  best  fitted  to  promote  the  great  ends  of 
revelation. 

Some  writers  speak  of  different  mod«i  and  diffe- 
rent kinds,  and  even  diflerent  degrees,  of  inspiration. 
And  if  their  meaning  is  that  God  influenced  the 
minds  of  inspired  men  in  different  ways ;  that  he 
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adopted  a  variety  of  modes  in  revealing  divine 
things  to  their  minds;  that  he  guided  them  to 
give  instruction  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  and  in  all 
the  different  forms  of  composition ;  that  he  moved 
and  guided  them  to  write  history,  prophecy,  doc- 
trines,  commands,  promises,  reproof,  and  exhorta- 
tions, and  that  he  adapted  his  mode  of  operation  to 
each  of  these  cases — against  this  no  objection  can 
be  made.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  exhibit 
specimens  of  all  these  different  kinds  of  writing 
and  these  different  modes  of  divine  instruction. 
Still  each  and  every  part  of  what  was  written  was 
divinely  inspired,  and  equally  so.  It  is  all  the 
word  of  God,  and  clothed  with  divine  authority,  as 
much  as  if  it  had  all  been  made  known  and  written 
in  one  way. 

Dr.  Henderson,  who  labours  perhaps  with  too 
much  zeal  against  carrying  inspiration  to  extreme 
lengths,  still  says  that  if  those  who  hold  to  different 
modifications  of  inspiration  intend  that  there  are 
different  modifications  and  degrees  of  authority 
given  to  Scripture,  their  opinion  must  meet  with 
unqualified  reprobation  from  every  sincere  believer. 
He  insists  that  a  diversity  in  the  modes  and  degrees 
of  divine  operation  did  exist  in  the  work  of  inspi- 
ration, and  that  this  diversity  was  the  result  of 
infinite  wisdom  adapting  itself  to  different  circum- 
stances. He  thinks  that,  unless  we  admit  such  a 
diversity,  we  cannot  form  correct  ideas  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  he  is  confident  that  the  distinction  which 
he  endeavours  to  establish  is  not  in  the  slightest 
d^ec  hostile  to  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture. 
He  afErms  that  no  pari  of  that  holy  book  was 
written  without  miraculous  influence  ;  that  all  parts 
ivere  equally  inspired ;  that  in  regard  to  the  whole 
volume  the  great  end  was  infallibly  attained, 
namely,  the  commitment  to  writing  of  precisely 
such  matters  as  God  designed  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  mankind;  that  the  sacred  penman 
wrote  what  had  for  its  object  not  merely  the 
immediate  benefit  of  individuad  persons  or  churches, 
but  what  would  be  useful  to  Christians  in  all  future 
times ;  and  that  in  regard  to  the  most  minute  and 
inconsiderable  things  which  the  Scripture  contains 
we  are  compelled  to  say,  this  also  comethfrom  the 
Lord, 

The  controversy  among  orthodox  divines  respect- 
ing what  is  called  verbal  inspiration^  appears  to 
arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  different  senses 
affixed  to  the  phrase.  Dr.  Henderson,  who  is 
among  the  most  candid  and  able  writers  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  seems  to  un- 
derstand the  doctrine  as  denoting  the  immediate 
communication  to  the  writers  of  every  tvord,  and 
syllable^  and  letter  of  what,  they  wrote,  indepen- 
dently of  their  intelligent  agency  and  without  any 
regard  to  their  peculiar  mental  faculties  or  habits : — 
while  those  who  most  earnestly  and  successfully 
contend  for  the  higher  views  of  inspiration,  par- 
ticularly Calamy,  Haldane,  and  Gaussen,  consider 
the  doctrine  they  maintain  as  entirely  consistent 
with  the  greatest  diversity  of  mental  endowments, 
culture,  and  taste  in  the  writers,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  exercise  of  their  intelligent  agency, — con- 
sistent with  their  using  their  own  memory,  their 
own  reason,  their  own  manner  of  thinking,  and 
their  own  language, — consistent,  too,  with  their 
making  what  they  were  to  write  the  subject  of 
diligent  and  laborious  study, — only  insisting  that  it 
was  all  under  the  unerring  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit, 


In  a  controvCTsy  of  such  a  character  as  this,  we 
may  oflen  succeed  in  removing  difficulties,  and  in 
presenting  the  subject  in  a  light  which  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  by  laying  aside  an 
ambiguous  word  or  phrase,  and  making  use  of  one 
which  will  express  the  idea  intended  with  clearness 
and  certainty.  The  word  verbal^  in  its  most 
common  senses,  is  not  well  suited  to  the  present 
subject.  According  to  the  best  philologists  its 
first  signification  is,  '  spoken,  expressed  to  the  ear 
in  words,  not  written.'  But  no  one  supposes  that 
when  God  inspired  the  sacred  writers  he  generally 
spoke  to  them  in  audible  words.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  he  sometimes  uttered  articulate  words  in 
making  known  his  will,  as  at  Sinai,  at  the  baptism 
of  Chnst,  and  on  some  other  occasions.  In  such 
cases  he  did,  properly  speaking,  make  verbal  com- 
munications, or  give  verbal  instruction.  But  we 
should  hardly  call  this  verbal  inspiration.  Who 
can  suppose  that  this  was  commonly,  if  ever,  the 
way,  in  which  God  inspired  holy  men  of  old  while 
engaged  in  writing  the  Scriptures  ?  Who  can  sup- 
pose that  he  taught  them  what  to  write  by  speakbg 
words  in  their  ears,  as  a  man  teaches  his  amanuen- 
sis? His  influence  was  doubtless  inward.  He 
guided  them  in  writing  by  an  operation  in  their 
minds. 

The  next  meaning  of  verbal  is  *  oral,  uttered  by 
the  mouth  ;'  and  this  agrees  no  better  with  our 
subject.  Other  significations  of  verbal  are,  '  con- 
sisting in  mere  words  ;  respecting  words  only ; 
literal f*  as  in  a  translation,  *  having  word  answer- 
ing to  word. '  Neither  of  these  senses  is  adapted  to 
the  subject  Now  it  would  be  nothing  stranp^e, 
if  appl3dng  this  word  to  inspiration,  and  thus  givmg 
it  an  unusual  sense,  should  occasion  needless  per- 
plexity and  confusion.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding 
this  evil  why  would  it  not  be  expedient  to  employ 
such  words  as  will  convey  the  idea  intended  clearly 
and  definitely ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  incur  the  in- 
convenience of  using  an  exact  explanation,  instead 
of  the  word  or  phrase  which  causes  the  difficulty  ? 

The  real  question,  and  the  whole  question  at 
issue,  may  be  stated  thus :  did  the  ttwrk  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  sacred  penmen  relate  to  the 
language  they  used^  or  their  manner  of  expressing 
their  ideas  ;  and  if  sOy  how  far ^  and  in  what  way  f 

All  those  with  whom  we  are  concerned  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  hold  that  divine  inspi- 
ration had  some  respect  to  the  language  employed 
by  the  inspired  writers,  at  least  in  the  way  of 
general  supervision.  And  Dr.  Henderson  shows, 
in  various  passages  of  his  excellent  lectures,  that 
there  is  no  material  difference  between  him  and 
those  who  profess  to  maintain  higher  eround.  He 
allows  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  is  called 
verbal  inspiration,  or  the  inspiration  ofwordsy  took 
place.  *  In  recording  what  was  immediately  spoken 
with  an  audible  voice  by  Jehovah,  or  by  an  angel 
interpreter ;  in  giving  expression  to  points  of  reve- 
lation which  entirely  surpassed  the  comprehension 
of  the  writers  ;  in  recording  prophecies,  the  minute 
bearings  of  which  they  did  not  perceive  ;  in  short, 
in  committing  to  writing  any  of  the  dictates  of  the 
Spirit,  which  they  could  not  have  otherwise  accu- 
rately expressed,  the  writers,'  he  alleges,  'were 
supplied  with  the  words  as  well  as  the  matter.' 
He  says,  that  even  when  Biblical  writers  made  use 
of  their  own  faculties,  and  wrote  each  one  in  his 
own  manner,  without  having  their  mental  consti- 
tution at  all  disturbed,   they  were  yet   'always 
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secured  by  celestial  influence  against  the  adoption 
of  any  forms  of  speech,  or  coUocation  of  words, 
that  would  have  injured  the  exhibition  of  divine 
truth,  or  that  did  not  adequately  give  it  expression  ;' 
that  the  characteristic  differences  of  style,  so  appa- 
rent among  the  sacred  writers,  were  employed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  purposes  of  inspiration, 
and  '  were  called  forth  in  a  rational  way ;'  that 
the  writers,  '  being  acted  upon  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
expressed  themselves  naturallv ;  that  while  the 
divine  influence  adapted  itself  to  whatever  was 
peculiar  in  the  minds  of  inspired  men,  it  con- 
stantly guided  them  in  writing  the  sacred  volume.' 
He  declares  his  belief  that  the  Scriptures  were 
written  not  under  a  partial  or  imperfect,  but  under 
a  plenary  and  infidlible  inspiration  ;  that  they  were 
entirely  the  result  of  divine  intervention,  and  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  oracles  of  Jehovah.  Refer- 
ring to  2  Tim.  iii.  i6,  he  says,  '  We  are  here  ex- 
pressly taught  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  whole 
O.  T.  Codex,  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired  as 
written  documents ;  that  they  are  the  result  of  the 
special  and  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
and  contain  whatever  the  Spirit  caused  to  be 
written  for  our  instruction.*  Referring  to  i  Cor. 
iL  13,  he  says,  '  It  is  past  all  dispute  that  the 
apostle  here  unequivocaUy  ascribes  both  the  doc- 
trines which  he  and  his  fellow-labourers  taught, 
and  their  manner  0/ propounding  them,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  divine  agent ;  that  the  passage 
conveys  the  idea  '  that  the  siyle,  or  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  they  used^  was  such  as  they  were  in- 
structed by  the  Spirit  to  employ ;'  that '  in  deliver- 
ing their  doctrines  they  were  under  the  constant 
guidance  of  the  Great  Instructor,  and  clothed  them 
in  that  garb  which  he  directed  them  to  use  ;*  that, 
in  the  passage  alluded  to,  the  apostle  refers  '  to  the 
entire  character  of  the  style  which  the  flrst  teachers 
of  Christianity  were  taught  to  use  in  announcing  its 
all  important  doctrines.  The  passage  in  Matt.  x. 
19,  20,  he  says,  implies,  '  that  the  subject-matter 
of  apology  was  to  be  supplied  to  the  apostles  ;  and 
they  might  be  well  assured  that  if  this,  which  was 
the  most  important,  was  secured  by  divine  instruc- 
tion, the  mere  expression  would  not  be  wanting.* 
'To  remove  all  ground  of  hesitation  from  their 
minds,  our  Lord  says,  it  is  not  ye  that  speaks  but  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speahHh  in  you.  By 
his  teaching  and  superintending  influence,  they 
would  always  be  enabled  to  express  themselves  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  divine  cause  which  they 
were  called  to  defend — a  manner  which  they  could 
never  have  attained  by  the  exertion  of  their  unas- 
sisted powers  ;  so  that,  although  these  powers  were 
not  to  be  superseded,  but  employed,  it  was  to  be 
as  the  organs  of  the  divine  agency  by  which  thev 
were  employed.'  And  he  concedes  that,  as  to  all 
practical  purposes,  they  were  favoured  with  divine 
influence  in  composing  their  writings^  as  well  as  in 
their  public  speaking. 

Our  author  says  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  the  apostles  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  spake  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance,  '  verbal  inspiration  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term  took  place.'  'The  immediate 
supply  of  words,*  he  holds,  'was  in  this  and  every 
similar  instance  absolutely  necessaiy.'  And  he 
thinks  that  direct  verbal  inspiration  was  indispen- 
sably requisite  in  all  instances  in  which  prophets  and 
apostles  were  employed  to  write  what  they  did  not 
clearly  comprehend.    The  passages  in  which  sudi 


terms  as  the  word  of  God,  the  Lord  spake,  etc., 
occur,  are,  in  this  view,  descriptive  of  immediate 
verbal  communications.  He  supposes  that,  in  all 
such  cases,  words  were  literally  spoken,  or  audibly 
pronounc^  by  God  himself,  or  by  an  angd  in  his 
name.  In  this  opinion,  however,  I  think  he  b  mis- 
taken. For  unquestionably  the  word  of  the  Lord 
often,  if  not  generally,  came  to  the  prophets  in 
the  way  of  dr»ms,  or  other  modes  of  mward  sug- 
gestk>n. 

The  doctrine  of  a  plenary  inspiration  of  all 
Scripture  in  regard  to  the  language  employed,  as 
well  as  the  thoughts  communicated,  ought  not  to 
be  rejected  without  valid  reasons.  The  doctrine  is 
so  obviously  important,  and  so  consonant  to  the 
feelings  of  sincere  piety,  that  those  evangelical 
Christians  who  are  pressed  with  speculative  ob- 
jections against  it,  frequently,  in  the  honesty  of 
their  hearts,  advance  opinions  which  fairly  imply 
it.  This  is  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  says,  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
guided  the  sacred  penmen  in  writing  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  their  mode  of  expression  was  such  as 
they  were  instructed  by  tne  Spirit  to  employ  ;  that 
Paul  ascribes  not  oiUy  the  doctrines  which  the 
apostles  taught,  but  the  entire  character  of  their 
style,  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  He  indeed 
says,  that  this  does  not  always  imply  the  immediate 
communication  of  the  words  of  Scripture ;  and  he 
says  it  with  good  reason.  For  immediate  properiy 
signifies,  acting  without  a  medium,  or  without  the 
intervention  of  another  cause  or  means,  not  acting 
by  second  causes.  Now,  those  who  hold  the  highest 
views  of  inspiration  do  not  suppose  that  the  Divine 
Spirit,  except  in  a  few  instances,  so  influenced  the 
writers  of  Scripture  as  to  interfere  with  the  use  of 
their  rational  faculties  or  their  peculiar  mental 
habits  and  tastes,  or  in  any  way  to  supeisede 
secondary  causes  as  the  medium  through  which  his 
agency  produced  the  desired  effect 

In  regard  to  this  point,  therefore,  there  appears 
to  be  little  or  no  ground  for  controversy.     For,  if 
God  so  influence  the  sacred  writers  that,  either 
with  or  without  the  use  of  secondary  causes,  they 
wrote  just  what  he  intended,  and  in  the  manner 
he  intended,  the  end  is  secured ;  and  what  they 
wrote  is  as  truly  his  word,  as  though  he  had  written 
it  with  his  own  hand  on  tables  of  stone,  without 
any  human  instrumentality.     The  very  words  of 
the  decalogue  were  all  sudi  as  God  chose.    And 
they  would  have  been  equally  so  if  Moses  bad  been 
moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  write  them  with  his 
hand.     The  expression,  that  God  immediately  im- 
parted or  communicated  to  the  writers  the  venr 
words  which  they  wrote,   is  evidently  not  well 
chosen.     The  exact  truth  is  that  the  writers  them- 
selves were  the  subjects  of  the  divine  influence. 
The  Spirit  employed  them  as  active  instruments, 
and  directed  them  in  writing,  both  as  to  matter  and 
manner.    They  wrote  '  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost'    The  matter,  m  many  cases,  was 
what  they  before  knew,  and  the  manner  was  en- 
tirely conformed  to  their  habits  ;  it  was  their  own* 
But  what  was  written  was  none  the  less  inspired  on 
that  account    God  may  have  influenced  and  guided 
an  apostle  as  infallibly  in  writing  what  he  had  be- 
fore known,  and  that  guidance  may  have  been  as 
really  necessary,  as  in  writing  a  new  revelation. 
And  God  may  have  influenced  Paul  or  John  to 
write  a  book  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  and  that  in- 
fluence may  have  been  as  real  amd  as  necessaiy 
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as  if  the  style  had  been  what  some  would  call  a 
dwine  siyie.  It  was  a  divine  style,  if  the  writer 
used  it  under  divine  direction.  It  was  a  divine 
style,  and  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  human  style, 
and  the  writer^ s  own  style,  all  in  one.  Just  as  the 
believer*s  exercises,  &ith  and  love,  are  his  own  acts, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  the  effects  of  divine  influ- 
ence. '  In  efficacious  gnice,'  says  Edwards,  '  we 
are  not  merely  passive,  nor  yet  does  God  do  some 
and  we  do  the  rest  But  God  does  all,  and  we  do 
all.  God  produces  all,  and  we  act  all.  For  that 
is  what  he  produces,  namely  our  own  acts.  .  God 
is  the  only  proper  author  and  foundation  :  we  only 
are  the  proper  actors.  We  are,  in  different  re- 
spects, wholly  passive  and  wholly  active.  In  the 
Scriptures,  the  same  things  are  represented  as  from 
God  and  from  us.  God  is  said  to  convert  men, 
and  men  are  said  to  convert  and  turn.  God  makes 
a  new  heart,  and  we  are  commanded  to  make  us  a 
new  heart — ^not  merely  because  we  must  use  the 
means  in  order  to  the  effect,  but  the  effect  itself  is 
our  act  and  our  duty.  These  things  are  agreeable 
to  that  text,  '  God  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and 
to  do,' '  The  mental  exercises  of  Paul  and  of  John 
had  their  own  characteristic  peculiarities,  as  much 
as  their  style.  God  was  the  author  of  John's  mind 
and  all  that  was  peculiar  to  his  mental  faculties 
and  habits,  as  really  as  of  Paul's  mind  and  what 
was  peculiar  to  him.  And  in  the  work  of  inspira- 
tion he  used  and  directed,  for  his  own  purposes, 
what  was  peculiar  to  eacfal  When  Goa  inspired 
different  men  he  did  not  make  their  minds  and 
tastes  all  alike,  nor  did  he  make  their  language 
alike.  Nor  had  he  any  occasion  for  this ;  for  while 
they  had  different  mental  faculties  and  habits,  they 
were  as  capable  of  being  infallibly  directed  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  infallibly  speaking  and  writing 
'  divine  truth,  as  though  their  mental  faculties  and 
habits  had  been  all  exactly  alike.  And  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Scriptures  written  by  such  a  variety  of 
inspired  men,  and  each  part  agreeably  to  the  pecu- 
liar talents  and  style  of  the  writer,  are  not  only 
equally  from  God,  but,  taken  together,  are  far 
better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  general  instruc- 
tion, and  all  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by 
revelation,  than  if  they  had  been  written  by  one 
man,  and  in  one  and  the  same  manner. 

This  view  of  plenary  inspiration  is  fitted  to  re- 
lieve the  difficulties  and  objections  which  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  men  from  the  variety  of 
talent  and  taste  which  the  writers  exhibited,  and 
the  variety  of  style  which  they  used.  See,  it  is 
said,  how  each  writer  expresses  himself  naturally, 
in  his  own  way,  just  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
when  not  inspired.  And  see  too,  we  might  say  in 
reply,  how  each  apostle,  Peter,  Paul,  or  John, 
when  speaking  before  rulers,  with  the  promised  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  spoke  naturally,  with  his  own 
voice^  and  in  his  own  way,  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  on  other  occasions  when  not  inspired. 
There  is  no  more  objection  to  plenary  inspiration 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  mental 
faculties  and  habits  of  the  apostles,  their  style, 
their  voice,  their  mode  of  speech,  ail  remained  as 
they  were.  What,  then,  had  the  divine  Spirit  to 
do?  What  was  the  work  which  appertamed  to 
him?  We  reply,  his  work  was  so  to  direct  the 
apostles  in  the  use  of  their  own  talents  and  habits, 
their  style,  their  voice,  and  all  their  peculiar  en- 
dowments, that  they  should  speak  or  write,  each  in 
his  own  way,  just  what  God  would  have  them 


speak  or  vrrite,  for  the  good  of  the  Church  in  all 
ages. 

The  fact  that  the  individual  pecidiarities  of  the 
sacred  penmen  are  everywhere  so  plainly  impressed 
on  their  writings,  is  often  mentioned  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  doctrine,  that  inspiration  extended  to 
their  language  as  well  as  their  thoughts.  This  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  common  objections,  and 
one  which  has  obtained  a  very  deep  lodgment  in 
the  minds  of  some  intelligent  Christians.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  take  some  further  pains 
completely  to  remove  it  And  in  our  additional 
remarks  relative  to  this  and  other  objections,  it  will 
come  in  our  way  to  shew  that  such  a  writer  as 
Gaussen,  who  contends  with  great  earnestness  and 
ability  for  the  highest  views  of  inspiration,  does 
still,  on  all  important  points,  agree  with  those  who 
advocate  lower  views  of  the  subject 

Gaussen  says,  'Although  the  title  of  each  book 
should  not  indicate  to  us  that  we  are  passing  from 
one  author  to  another ;  vet  we  could  quicldy  dis- 
cover, by  the  change  of  their  characters,  that  a  new 
hand  has  taJcen  the  pen.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  re- 
cognise each  one  of  them,  although  they  speak  of 
the  same  roaster,  teach  the  same  doctrines,  and  re- 
late the  same  incidents.'  Bui  how  does  this  prove 
that  Scripture  is  not,  in  all  respects,  inspired?  'So 
far  are  we,'  says  this  author,  'from  overlooking 
human  individuality  everywhere  impressed  on  our 
sacred  books,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  with  pro- 
found gratitude,  and  with  an  ever-increasing  admi- 
ration, that  we  regard  this  living,  real,  human 
character  infused  so  charmingly  into  every  part  of 
the  Word  of  God.  We  admit  the  fact,  and  we  see 
in  it  clear  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  which  dic- 
tated the  Scriptures.' 

Those  who  urge  the  objection  above  mentioned 
are  plainly  inconsistent  with  themselves.  For  while 
they  deny  the  plenary  inspiration  of  some  parts  of 
Scripture,  because  they  have  these  marks  ofindrvi^ 
duality^  they  acknowledge  inspiration  in  the  fullest 
sense  in  other  parts,  particularly  in  the  prophecies, 
where  this  inaividuality  of  the  writers  is  equally 
apparent. 

In  truth,  what  can  be  more  consonant  with  our 
best  views  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  or  with  the  gene- 
ral analogy  of  his  works,  than  that  he  should  make 
use  of  the  thoughts,  the  memories,  the  peculiar 
talents,  tastes,  and  feelings  of  his  servants  in  re- 
cording his  Word  for  the  instruction  of  men? 
Why  should  he  not  associate  the  peculiarities  of 
their  personal  character  with  what  they  write  under 
his  personal  guidance  ?  But,  independently  of  our 
reasoning,  this  matter  is  decided  by  the  Bible  it- 
self. 'All  Scripture  is  divinely-inspired,'  and  it  is 
all  the  word  of  God.  And  it  is  none  the  less  the 
Word  of  God,  and  none  the  less  inspired,  because 
it  comes  to  us  in  the  language  of  Moses,  and  David, 
and  Paul,  and  the  other  sacred  writers.  '  It  is  God 
who  speaks  to  us,  but  it  is  also  man  ;  it  is  man,  but 
it  is  also  God.'  The  word  of  God,  in  order  to  be 
intelligible  and  profitable  to  us,  *  must  be  uttered 
by  mortid  tongues,  and  be  written  by  mortal  hands, 
and  must  put  on  the  features  of  human  thoughts. 
This  blending  of  humanity  and  divinity  in  the 
Scriptures  reminds  us  of  the  majesty  and  the  conde- 
scension of  God.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Word 
of  God  has  unequalled  beauties,  and  exerts  an  un- 
equalled power  over  our  hearts.' 

The  objection  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  translations 
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and  the  various  readings  of  the  ancient  manuscript 
copies,  is  totally  irrelevant  For  what  we  assert  is, 
the  inspiration  of  the  «r(^'i»a/ Scriptures,  not  of  the 
translations  or  the  ancient  copies.  The  fact  that  the 
Scriptures  were  divinely  inspired,  cannot  be  ex- 
punged  or  altered  by  anv  subsequent  event  The 
very  words  of  the  decalogue  were  written  by  the 
finger  of  God,  and  none  the  less  so  because  the 
manuscripts  which  transmit  it  to  us  contain  some 
variations.  The  integrity  of  the  copies  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  inspiration  of  the  original  It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  the  variations  are  hardly 
worthy  to  be  mentioned. 

But  if  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  we  have 
are  not  inspired,  then  how  can  the  inspiration  of 
the  original  writings  avail  to  our  benefit?  The 
answer  is,  that  according  to  the  best  evidence,  the 
original  writings  have  b^n  transmitted  to  us  with 
remarkable  fidelity,  and  that  our  present  copies,  so 
far  as  anything  of  consequence  is  concerned,  agree 
with  the  writings  as  they  came  from  inspired  men  ; 
so  that,  through  the  gracious  care  of  divine  provi- 
dence, the  Scriptures  now  in  use  are,  in  all  import- 
ant respects,  the  Scriptures  which  were  riven  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  are  stamped  with  divine 
authority.  In  this  matter,  we  stand  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  apostles.  For  when  they  spoke  of 
the  Scriptures,  they  doubtless  referred  to  the  copies 
whidi  had  b^  made  and  preserved  among  the 
Jews,  not  to  the  original  manuscripts  written  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets. 

It  has  been  made  an  objection  to  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  that  they 
generally  quote  from  the  Septuagint  version,  and 
that  their  quotations  are  frequently  wanting  in 
exactness.  Our  reply  is,  that  their  quotations  are 
made  in  the  usual  manner,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  and  always  in  such  a  way 
as  to  subserve  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  therefore, 
that  the  objection  is  without  force.  And  as  to  the 
Septuagint  version,  the  apostles  never  follow  it  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Their  references  to  the  O.  T.  are  just 
such  as  the  case  required.  There  is  a  noble  free- 
dom in  their  quotations,  but  that  freedom  never 
violates  truth  or  propriety. 

If  any  one,  like  Priestley  and  others  of  the  same 
school,  alleges,  that  there  are  in  the  Scriptures 
errors  in  reasoning  and  in  matters  of  &ct,  he  opens 
the  door  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  In- 
deed he  takes  the  ground  of  infidelity.  And  if  any 
one  holds  that  some  paits  are  inspired,  while  other 
parts  are  not  inspired,  then  we  ask,  who  shall  make 
the  distinction  ?  And  if  we  begin  this  work,  where 
will  it  end  f  But  our  present  concern  is  with  those 
who  deny  that  inspiration  respected  the  language  of 
Scripture. 

Tnere  are  some  who  maintain  that  all  which 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  results,  was 
an  infallible  guidance  of  the  thoughts  of  the  sacred 
writers  ;  that  with  such  a  guidance  they  might  be 
safely  left  to  express  their  thoughts  in  their  own 
way,  without  any  special  influence  from  above. 

Now,  if  those  who  take  this  view  of  the  subject 
mean  that  God  not  only  gives  the  sacred  penmen 
the  very  ideas  which  they  are  to  write,  but,  in 
some  way,  secures  an  infallible  connection  between 
those  ideas  and  a  just  expression  of  them  in  words ; 
then,  indeed,  we  have  the  desired  result — an  infal- 
lible revelation  from  God,  made  in  the  proper 
language  of  the  writers.     But  if  any  one  supposes 


that  there  is  naturally  such  an  inDgdlible  connection 
between  right  thoughts  and  a  just  expression  of 
them  in  language,  without  an  effective  divine  super- 
intendence, he  contradicts  the  lessons  of  daily  ex- 
perience. But  those  to  whom  we  refer  evidendy 
do  not  themselves  believe  in  such  an  ioMiblie 
connection.  For  when  they  assign  their  reason 
for  denying  that  inspiration  related  to  the  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  they  speak  of  the  dififerent,  and, 
as  they  regard  them,  the  contradictory  statements 
of  £fxts  by  different  writers — for  example,  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  different  accounts  of  the  numbers 
of  the  slain  in  Nudl  xxv.  9  and  i  Cor.  x.  8L 
Who,  they  say,  can  believe  that  the  language  was 
inspired,  when  one  writer  says  that  24,000  were 
slam,  and  the  other  23,000?  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  difficulty  presses  with  all  its  force  upon 
those  who  assert  the  inspiration  of  the  thoughts. 
For  surely  they  will  not  say  that  the  sacred  writers 
had  tfve  thoughts  in  their  minds,  and  yet  uttered 
them  in  the  language  of  falsehood.  This  would 
contradict  their  own  idea  of  a  sure  connection 
between  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  and  the  utter- 
ance of  them  in  suitable  words,  and  would  clearly 
shew  that  they  themselves  feel  it  to  be  necessary 
that  the  divine  guidance  should  extend  to  the  words 
of  inspired  men  as  well  as  their  thoughts.  Bat  if 
Paul,  through  inadvertence,  committed  a  real  mis- 
take in  saying  that  23,000  fell  in  one  day*  it  must 
have  been  a  mistake  in  his  thoughts  as  well  as  in  his 
words.  For  when  he  said  23,00a,  had  he  not  the 
idea  of  that  number  in  his  mind  ?  If,  then,  there 
was  a  mistake,  it  lay  in  his  thoughts.  But  if  there 
was  no  mistake  in  either  of  the  writers,  then  there 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  inspiration  did  not  extend 
to  the  language.  If,  however,  there  was  a  real 
mistake,  then  the  Question  is  not,  what  becomes  of 
verbal  inspiration,  out  what  becomes  of  inspiratioa 
in  any  sense. 

As  to  the  way  of  reconciling  the  two  statemeats 
above  mentioned,  but  a  few  words  can  be  offered 
here.  Some  writers  attempt  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty in  this  manner.  The  first  writer  says,  24,000 
were  slain,  meaning  to  include  in  that  number  all 
who  died  in  consequence  of  that  rebeUion.  The 
other  writer  says,  23,000  fell  iVi  one  day,  leaving  as 
to  conclude  that  an  addition  of  1000  fell  the  next 
day.  But  it  may  periiaps  be  more  satisfoctoiv  to 
suppose,  that  neither  of  the  writers  intended  to 
state  the  exact  number,  this  being  of  no  conse- 
quence to  their  objects.  The  real  number  might 
be  between  23,000  and  24,000,  and  it  might  be 
sufficient  for  Uiem  to  express  it  in  general  terms, 
one  of  them  calling  it  24,000,  and  the  other  23,oo(^ 
that  is,  alwut  so  many,  either  of  the  numbers  being 
accurate  enough  to  make  the  impression  designed 
Suppose  that  the  exact  number  was  23,579,  and 
that  both  the  writers  knew  it  to  be  sa  It  was  not 
at  all  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  their  charac- 
ter as  men  of  veracity,  that  they  should,  when 
writing  for  such  a  purpose,  mention  the  particular 
number.  The  particmari^  and  length  of  the  ex- 
pression would  have  been  mconvenient,  and  might  - 
nave  made  a  less  desirable  impression  of  the  evil 
of  sin  and  the  justice  of  God,  than  expressing  it 
more  briefly  in  a  round  number ;  as  we  often  ny> 
with  a  view  merdv  to  make  a  strong  impression, 
that  in  such  a  battle  10,000,  or  50,000,  or  500,000 
were  slain,  no  one  supposing  that  we  mean  to  state 
the  number  with  arithmetical  exactness,  as  our 
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object  does  not  re(|uire  this.  And  who  can  doubt 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  might  lead  the  sacred  pen* 
men  to  make  use  of  this  principle  of  rhetoric,  and 
to  speak  of  those  who  were  slain,  according  to  the 
common  practice  in  such  a  case,  in  round  numbers? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  sacred  writers  were 
of  themselves  generally  competent  to  express  their 
ideas  in  proper  language^  and  in  this  respect  had 
no  need  of  supematund  assistance.  But  there  is 
just  as  much  reason  for  saying  that  they  were  of 
themselves  generallv  competent  to  form  their  own 
conceptions^  and  so  had  no  need  of  supernatural  aid 
in  this  respect.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that 
Moses  could  recollect  what  took  place  at  the  Red 
Sea,  and  that  Paul  could  recollect  that  he  was  once 
a  persecutor,  and  Peter  what  took  place  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  without  supernatural  aid, 
as  to  say  that  they  could,  without  such  aid,  make 
a  proper  record  of  these  recollections.  We  believe 
a  real  and  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  both 
respects,  because  this  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  what 
Christ  and  the  apostles  considered  it  to  be,  unless 
they  were  divinely  inspired. 

The  diversity  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists 
is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  against  the 
position  we  maintain  in  regard  to  inspiration,  but 
evidently  without  reason,  and  contrary  to  reason. 
For  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to  expect  that  a 
work  of  divine  origin  will  have  marks  of  consum- 
mate wisdom,  and  will  be  suited  to  accomplish  the 
end  in  view.  Now  it  will  not  be  denied  that  God 
determined  that  there  should  be  four  narratives  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  from  four  historians. 
If  the  narratives  were  all  alike,  three  of  them  would 
be  useless.  Indeed  such  a  circumstance  would 
create  suspicion,  and  would  bring  discredit  upon  the 
whole  concern.  The  narratives  must  then  be  dif- 
ferent. And  if,  besides  this  useful  diversity,  it  is 
found  that  the  seeming  contradictions  can  be  satis- 
factorily reconciled,  and  if  each  of  the  narratives  is 
given  in  the  peculiar  style  and  manner  of  the  writers, 
then  all  is  natural  and  unexceptionable,  and  we 
have  the  highest  evidence  of  the  credibility  and 
truth  of  the  narratives. 

We  shall  advert  to  one  more  objection.  It  is 
alleged  that  writers  who  were  constantly  under  a 
plenary  divine  inspiration  would  not  descend  to 
the  unimportant  details,  the  trifling  incidents,  which 
are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  details  alluded  to  must  be  admitted 
to  be  according  to  truth,  and  that  those  things 
which,  at  first  view,  seem  to  be  trifles,  may,  when 
taken  in  their  connections,  prove  to  be  of  serious 
moment  And  it  is  moreover  manifest  that,  con- 
sidering what  human  beings  and  human  affairs 
really  are,  if  all  those  things  which  are  called 
trifling  and  unimportant  were  excluded,  the  Scrip- 
tures would  fail  of  being  conformed  to  fact ;  they 
would  not  be  faithful  histories  of  human  life :  so 
that  the  very  circumstance  which  is  demanded  as 
proof  of  inspiration  would  become  an  argument 
against  it.  And  herein  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
perfect  wisdom  which  guided  the  sacred  writers, 
while  we  mark  the  weakness  and  shallowness  of 
the  objections  which  are  ui^ged  against  their  in- 
spiration. 

On  the  whole,  after  carefully  investigating  the 
subject  of  inspiration,  we  are  conducted  to  the  im- 
portant conclusion  that  'all  Scripture  is  divinely 
mspired ;'  that  the  sacred  penmen  wrote  'as  they 


were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  and  that  these' 
representations  are  to  bie  understood  as  implying 
that  the  writers  had,  in  all  respects,  the  eftectnai 
guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit.  And  we  are  stilt 
more  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  because  we  find 
that  it  begets,  in  those  who  seriously  adopt  it,  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture, 
a  reverence  for  its  teachings,  and  a  practical  regard 
to  its  requirements,  like  what  appeared  in  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  Being  convinced  that  the  Bible 
has,  in  all  parts  and  in  all  respects,  the  seal  of  the 
Almighty,  and  that  it  is  truly  and  entirely  from 
God,  we  are  led  by  reason,  conscience,  and  piety, 
to  bow  submissively  to  its  high  authority,  implicitly 
to  believe  its  doctrines,  however  incomprehensible, 
and  cordially  to  obey  its  precepts,  however  contrary 
to  our  natural  inclinations.  We  come  to  it  from 
day  to  day,  not  as  judges,  but  as  learners,  never 
questioning  the  propriety  or  utility  of  any  of  its 
contents.  This  precious  Word  of  God  is  the  per- 
fect standard  of  our  faith,  and  the  rule  of  our  life, 
our  comfort  in  affliction,  and  our  sure  guide  to 
heaven. — L.  W. 

[Literature  : — Klemm,  Theopneustia  Sacrorum 
litl.  asserta^  Tiib.  1743  ;  ^Xosc\  £>e  duplici  ApostolL 
theopneustia^  turn  generali  turn  specialty  Guelpherb. 
1754  ;  Teller,  De  inspir,  divina  Vaium  Sacrorum, 
Helmst.  1762 ;  ejusd.  Diss,  de  Inspir,  Script,  Sac. 
judicio  formando,  Helmst  1764 ;  Tollner,  Die 
Gottiicke  Ein^ebung  der  heiligen  Schrift  untersucht, 
Mittau  und  Leipzig,  1772 ;  Hegelmaier,  De  Theo- 
pneustia ejusque  statu  in  viris  Sanctis  Libb,  Sacc, 
auctoribusy  Tiib.  1 784;  Findlay,  7he  Divine  In- 
spiration of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  etc.,  Lond. 
1803  ;  Dick,  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Glasg.  1800,  3d  ed.  1813 ;  Son  tag, 
Doctr.  inspirationis  ejusque  ratio,  hist,  et  ususpopu- 
laris,  Heidelb.  1810 ;  Parry,  Inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the 
N.  7:,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1822 ;  Haldane,  The  Books 
of  the  O.  and  N.  T  proved  to  be  canonical,  and  their 
Verbal  Inspiration  maintained  and  established,  etc, 
3d  ed.,  Edin.  1830 ;  Eraser,  Essay  on  the  Plenary 
and  Verbal  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  New  Family  Library,  vol  ii.,  Edin.  1834; 
Henderson,  Divine  Inspiration,  Lond.  1836,  4th 
ed.,  1852;  Gaussen,  Theopneustie,  2d  ed.,  1842, 
translated  into  English,  Edin.  1850 ;  Jahn,  Ad 
ouosdam  pertinent  promiss.  Sp.  S.  sec.  N.  T., 
Bas.  1841 ;  Leblois,  Sur  r inspiration  des  premihrs 
Chretiens,  Strasb.  185a  See  also  Home,  Intro- 
duction,  L  ;  Witsius,  MisceiL  Sac.  I,  p.  262,  ff.  ; 
Twesten,  Dogmatik,  L,  sec.  23-28;  Hill,  Lectures 
on  Diinnity,  bk.  ii.  ch.  I ;  Tholuck  in  Herzog's 
Encyc,  vi.  39.] 

INTERPRETATION  (BIBLICAL),  and 
HERMENEUTICS.  There  is  a  very  ancient 
and  wide-spread  belief  that  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  in  general,  and  of  the  divine  will  in  parti- 
cular, is  by  no  means  a  common  property  of  the 
whole  human  race,  but  only  a  prerogative  of  a  few 
specially-gifted  and  privileged  mdividuals.  It  has 
been  considered  that  this  higher  degree  of  know- 
ledge has  its  source  in  light  and  instruction  pro- 
ceding  directlv  from  G^  and  that  it  can  be 
imparted  to  others  by  communicating  to  them  a 
key  to  the  signs  of  the  divine  will.  Since,  how- 
ever, persons  who  in  this  manner  have  been  indi- 
rectly taught,  are  initiated  into  divine  secrets,  and 
consequently  appear  as  the  confidants  of  deity, 
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they  also  enjoy,  although  instructed  only  through 
the  medium  ot  others,  a  more  intimate  communion 
with  God,  a  more  distinct  perception  of  his 
thoughts,  and  consequently  a  mediate  conscious- 
ness of  deity  itself.  It  therefore  follows  that  persons 
thus  either  immediately  or  mediately  instructed  are 
supposed  to  be  capable,  by  means  of  their  divine 
illumination  and  tneir  knowledge  of  the  signs  of 
the  divine  will,  to  impart  to  maucind  the  ardently- 
desired  knowledge  ot  divine  thix^  and  of  the  will 
of  deitv.  They  are  considered  to  be  interpreters 
or  explainers  of  the  signs  of  the  divine  will,  and, 
consequently,  to  be  mediators  between  God  and 
man.  Divine  illumination  and  a  communicable 
knowledge  of  the  signs  and  expressions  of  the 
divine  wul,  are  thus  supposed  to  be  combined  in 
one  and  the  same  person. 

This  idea  is  the  oasis  of  the  Hebrew  1(^33,  pr<h 
pkeL  The  prophet  is  a  divindy-inspired  seer,  and, 
as  such,  he  is  an  interpreter  and  preacher  of  the 
divine  wiU.  He  may  either  be  dvectly  called  by 
God,  or  have  been  prepared  for  his  office  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  (comp.  Knobel,  Der  Pro^ 
phetismus  der  HebriUr  volUtandi^dargestdlt^  Bres- 
lau  1837,  pt  L  p.  102,  sa, ;  pL  il  p.  45,  sq^ 

However,  the  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Hebrew  idea 
of  a  prophet  This  is  even  implied  in  the  usual 
appellation  K^33,  which  means  a  person  in  the  state 
of  divine  inspiration  (not  a  predicter  of  future 
events).  Prophetism  ceased  altogether  as  soon  as 
Jehovah,  according  to  the  popular  opinion,  ceased 
to  communicate  his  Spirit. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  kept  the  idea 
of  divine  inspiration  more  distinct  from  the  idea 
of  interpretation  of  the  divine  wilL  They,  accord- 
ing to  a  more  natural  manner  of  viewing  the  sub- 
ject, recognised  generally,  in  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  more  of  an  experienced  and  skilful 
interpreter  than  of  a  divinely-inspired  seer.  They 
distinguished  the  interpreter  and  the  seer  by  dif- 
ferent names,  of  whicn  we  will  speak  hereafter. 
It  was  the  combination  of  the  power  of  interpreta- 
tion with  inspiration,  which  distinguished  the  He- 
brew prophets  or  seers  from  those  of  other  ancient 
nations.  The  Hebrew  notion  of  a  K^SJ  appears, 
among  the  Greeks,  to  have  been  split  into  its  two 
constituent  parts  of  fidrriSf  from  /juUpcffOatj  to  rave 
(Platonis  Phadrus,  sec  48,  ed.  Steph.  p.  244, 
a.  b.),  and  of  ^fi|7ipH^,  from  ^fiyyeurtfcu,  to  expound. 
However,  the  ideas  of  /Mirrif  and  of  i^rrT^f 
could  be  combined  in  the  same  person.  Comp. 
Boissonnade,    Aneedota    Graca^    i.    96,    Adfirotp 

(comp.  Scholia  in  Aristophanis  Nuba,  336),  and 
Arriani  Epictetus^  ii.  7,  rhv  ftdrrip  t6p  i^jyo^/ievw 
tA  ffrffieia ;  Plato,  De  Legibus^  ix.  p.  871,  c.,  fin^ 
i^nyyf^  f^^  /^dirretaif ;  Euripidis  Phitnissa^  v.  1018, 
6  itimt  i^rjyi^aTo,  and  Iphigenia  in  Auiide,  L  529. 
Plutarch  (Vita  Numte,  cap.  xi.)  places  k^^irm^'i 
and  vpo^i^f  together ;  so  also  does  Dionysius 
Halicamassensis,  il  73.  The  first  two  of  Uiese 
examples  prove  that  ^{lyyiiroU  were,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  persons  who  possessed  the  ^ft  of  dis- 
covering the  will  of  the  Deity  from  certain  appear- 
ances, and  of  interpreting  signs.  JuL  Pollux,  viii. 
124,  ^finnjreU  ^  iKoXaOiTOf  ol  r&  rtpt  tQp  itoffif utltai' 
Kal  r&  tQp  AXXwi*  (€pa>r  MdffKerr€s.  Harpocration 
says,  and  Suidas  repeats  after  him,  i^ytvMl^  ^ 
i^odfitpot  rd  Upd.  Comp.  Bekker,  Aneedota 
Gretcay   i.    185,   ^{i|7ourrac  ot  ifiweipoL     Creuzer 


defines  the  ^{ifyiyra/,  in  his  Symholik  und  Mythoiogie 
der  Alten  Volktr,  i.  15,  as  'persons  whose  hig^ 
vocation  it  was  to  bring  laymen  into  harmony  wSh 
divine  things.'  These  ^(iiTirrai  moved  in  a  re- 
ligious sphere  (comp.  Herod,  i  78,  and  Xeno- 
phontis  Cyropadia,  viiL  3,  ii).  Even  the  Delphic 
Apollo,  replying  to  those  who  sought  his  orades, 
is  called  by  Pkto  ^^ryip^t  {JPolU,  iv.  448,  b.) 
Plutarch  mentions,  in  Vita  Thesei,  c.  25,  iaUn^  mi 
UfHMf  i^viyiiral ;  comp.  also  the  above-ouoted  pas- 
sage of  Dionysius  Hsdicamassensis,  ana  especially 
Ruhnken  {aa  Timai  Lexicon,  ed.  Lugd.  Bat  1789^ 
p.  189, 1)^.)  The  Scholiast  on  Sophocles  {A tax,  L 
320)  has  ^{i^Ti^cf  M  rGnf  Belup,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  Electra,  426,  has  the  definition  i^Hrm^it  BuH- 
ptfffa  $€U».  It  is  in  connection  widi  this  original 
signification  of  the  word  i^vyrp^  that  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  law  are  styled  i^^ytp'ol ;  because 
the  ancient  law  was  derived  from  the  gods,  and 
the  law-language  had  become  unintelligible  to  the 
multitude.  (Comp.  Lysias,  vL  10 ;  DicSiorus  Sicn- 
lus,  xiii  35 ;  Ruhnken,  as  quoted  above ;  the 
annotators  on  Pollux  and  Harpocration ;  and  K.  Fr. 
Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Grtechiseken  Staais-aiter* 
tkumer,  Marbuig  1836,  sec.  104,  note  4.)  In 
Athenaeus  and  Plutarch  there  are  mentioned  books 
under  the  title  i^yiytfrucd,  which  contained  intro- 
ductions to  the  right  undeistanding  of  sacred  signs. 
(Comp.  Valesius,  ad  Harpocrationis  Lexicon,  Up- 
siae  1024,  iL  462.) 

Like  Uie  Greeks,  the  Romans  also  distinguished 
between  votes  and  interpres  (Cicero,  Pmgm. ;  Hor- 
tens.) : — 'Sive  vates  sive  insacris  initiisque  traden- 
dis  divinse  mentis  interpretes.'  Servius  {ad  Vtr- 
gUiijEn,,  ill  359)  quotes  a  passage  from  Cicero 
thus : — ^ut  ait  Cicero,  omnis  divinandi  peritia  in 
duas  partes  dividitur.  Nam  aut  furor  est,  nt  in 
vaticinantibus  ;  aut  ars,  ut  in  aruspidbus,  fulguritts 
sive  fiilguratoribus,  et  auguribus.  The  aruspiea, 
fiilguriti,  fulgunUores,  and  augures,  belong  to  the 
idea  of  the  interpres  deorum.  Comp.  Cicero,  Pro 
domo  sua,  c  41 : — Equidem  sic  accepi,  in  religioni- 
bus  susdpiendis  caput  esse  interpretari  quae  volun- 
tas deorum  immortalium  esse  videatur.  Cicero 
(De  Divinatione,  L  41)  says : — ^Etruiia  interpre- 
tatur  quid  quibusque  ostendatur  monstris  atque  por- 
tentis.  Hence,  in  Cicero  {De  Legihus,  iL  27),  the 
expression,  *  interpretes  religionum.' 

An  example  of  this  distinction,  usual  among  the 
Greeks,  is  found  in  i  Cor.  xiL  4,  3a  The  Corin- 
thians filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  were  ykCaovwit 
XoXoiVrcf,  speaking  in  tongues,  consequently  they 
were  in  the  state  of  a  ftdrrtt ;  but  frequently  they 
did  not  comprehend  the  sense  of  their  own  inspi- 
ration, and  did  not  understand  how  to  interpret  it 
because  they  had  not  the^p/fti|»€(a  yXwaaCitf,  interpret 
tation  of  tongues  :  consequently  ihcy  were  not  ifn- 

The  Romans  obtained  the  interpretatso  fixnn  the 
Etruscans  (Cicero,  De  Divinatione,  l  2,  and  Ott- 
fried  Muller,  Die  Etrusker,  u.  8,  x^.} ;  but  the 
above  distinction  was  the  cause  that  the  interpret 
tatio  degenerated  into  a  common  art,  which  was 
exercised  without  inspiration,  like  a  oontemptiUe 
soothsaying,  the  rules  of  which  were  contained  in 
writings.  Cicero  {De  Divinatione,  L  2)  says  ^— 
Furoris  divinationem  Sibyllinis  maxime  versibns 
contineri  arbitrati,  eorum  decem  interpretes  delec- 
tos  e  civitate  esse  voluerunt 

The  ideas  of  interpres  and  of  interpretaiio  were 
not  confined  among  the  Romans  to  sacred  sob- 
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jects  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  case  among 
the  Greeks  with  the  corresponding  Greek  terms. 
The  words  interpres  and  interpntatio  were  not  only, 
as  among  the  Greeks,  applied  to  the  explanation 
of  the  laws,  but  also,  in  general,  to  the  explanation 
of  whatever  was  obscare,  and  even  to  a  mere  inter- 
vention in  the  settlement  of  a£^rs  ;  for  instance, 
we  find  in  Livy  (xxi.  12)  pads  interpres^  denoting 
Alorcns,  by  whose  instrumentality  peace  was 
offered.  At  an  earlier  period  interpretes  meant 
only  those  persons  by  means  of  whom  affsurs  be- 
tween God  and  man  were  settled  (comp.  Virgilii 
yEnaSf  x.  175,  and  Servius  on  this  passage).  The 
words  interpretes  93Xii  conjectores  became  convertible 
terms  : — ^unde  etiam  sonmiorum  atque  ominum  in- 
teipretesr^VrA^tff  vocantur  (Quintfl.  Instit.  iiL  6). 

From  what  we  have  stated  it  follows  that  ^(^- 
yvrn  and  interpretatio  were  originally  terms  con- 
fined to  the  unfolding  of  supernatural  subjects, 
although  in  Latin,  at  an  early  period,  these  terms 
were  aHso  applied  to  profane  matters.  The  Chris- 
tians also  early  felt  the  want  of  an  interpretation  of 
their  sacred  writings,  which  they  deemed  to  be  of 
divine  origin ;  consequently  they  wanted  inter- 
preters and  instruction,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
true  sense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  might  be  dis- 
covered. The  right  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  will  of  God  seemed,  among  the  Christians,  as 
well  as  at  an  early  period  among  the  heathen, 
to  depend  upon  a  right  understanding  of  certain 
external  signs  ;  however,  there  was  a  progress  from 
the  unintelligible  signs  of  nature  to  more  intelligible 
written  signs,  which  was  certainly  an  important 
progress. 

The  Christians  retained,  in  respect  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  sacred  writings,  the  same  expres- 
sions which  had  been  current  in  reference  to  the 
interpretation  of  sacred  subjects  among  the  heathen. 
Hence  arose  the  fact  that  the  Greek  Christians 
employed  with  predilection  the  words  ^(i^i7<rif  and 
^^TfT^^  hi  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Holv  Scriptures.  But  the  circumstance  that  St 
Paul  employs  the  term  ipfiriifela  yXuffffUP  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  yXdnrffois  XaXeir  (i  Cor.  xii.  10, 
xiv.  26),  greatly  contributed  to  establish  the  usage 
of  words  belonging  to  the  root  ipfirjvct&ea^.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  (Historia  Ecclesiastica^  iii.  9), 
Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  wrote,  as  early  as 
about  A.D.  100,  a  work  under  the  title  of  \v^iia¥ 
icvptcucuv  ^^^7170'if,  which  means  an  interpretation 
of  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  Papias  explained  the 
religious  contents  of  these  discourses,  which  he 
had  collected  from  oral  and  written  traditions. 
He  distinguished  between  the  meanme  of  i^- 
y€te$(u  and  ipfirjpt^eu^y  as  appears  from  his  obser- 
vation (preserved  by  Eusebius  in  the  place  quoted 
above),  in  which  he  says,  concerning  the  X67ca  of 
St.  Matthew,  written  in  Hebrew,  ipftijinwrt  ii  a^& 
in  iZ^waro  ixoffroSj  '  but  every  one  interpreted  them 
according  to  his  ability. '  In  the  Greek  Church  6  ^^- 
7ifH^t  and  i^yfyval  rod  \6yov  were  the  usual  terms 
for  teachers  of  Christianity.  (See  Eusebii  Historia 
Ecdaiastica^  viL  30,  and  Heinichen  on  this  pas- 
sage, note  21 ;  Photii  Biblioth.  EocL  105  ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Liter,  i.  146.)  Origen  called  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Holy  Scriptures  ^^ifyiTTurd  ;  and  Pro- 
copius  of  Gaza  wrote  a  work  on  several  books  of 
the  Bible,  entitled  TUfiKoX  i^tiyfirtKoi.  However, 
we  find  the  word  ipfitivtta  employed  as  a  synonym 
of  i^^jyti<rit,  especially  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Antioch.     For  instance,  Gr^orius  Nyssenus  says, 


concerning  Ephraim  Syrus,  ypa^t^v  SKiiv  ixpipQt 
rp6t  Xi^of  iip/AT^ytwrew  (See  Gr^orii  Nysseni  Vita 
Ephraimi  Syri ;  Opera,  Paris,  iu  p.  1033).  Theo- 
dorus  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  and  others,  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  sacred  Scriptures  under  the 
title  of  ipfifipcla  (compare  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  e^  /si' 
dori  Peiusiota  Vita^  Scriptis^  et  Doctrina^  Halae 
1825,  p.  207). 

Among  the  Latin  Christians  the  word  interpres 
had  a  wider  range  than  the  corresponding  Greek 
term,  and  the  Latins  had  no  precise  term  for  the 
exposition  of  the  Bible  which  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  Greek.  The  word  interpretatio  was  ap- 
plied only  in  the  sense  of  occupation  or  act  of  an 
expositor  of  the  Bible^  but  not  in  the  sense  of  con- 
tents dicitedfrom  Biblictil  passages.  The  words 
tractare^  tractatofy  and  tractatus^  were  in  preference 
employed  with  respect  to  BibUcal  exposition,  and 
the  sense  which  it  elicited.  Together  with  these 
words  there  occur  commentarius  and  expodtio.  In 
reference  to  the  exegetical  work  of  St.  Hilary  on 
St.  Matthew,  the  codices  fluctuate  between  corn- 
mentarius  and  tractatus,  St.  Augustine's  traciatus 
are  well  known  ;  and  this  father  frequently  men- 
tions ihitdivinarum  scripturarum  tractatores.  For 
instance,  Retractationes  L  23.  divinorum  tradaiores 
eloquiorum.  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dial.  i.  6.  originis 
.  ,  .  aui  traetator  sacrorum  peritisdmus  habe- 
batur.  Vincentius  Lirinensis  observes  in  his  Com- 
monitorium  on  I  Cor.  xii.  28  : — tertio  doctores  qui 
tractatores  nunc  appellantur  ;  quos  hie  idem  apos- 
tolus etiam  prophetas  interdum  nuncupat,  eo  quod 
per  eos  prophetarum  mysteria  populis  aperianlur 
(compare  Dufresne,  Glossarium  media  et  infima 
LatinitatiSy  sub  tractator  d  TRACTATUS ;  and 
Baluxe,  ad  Servat.  Lupum^  p.  479). 

However,  the  occupation  of  interpres^  in  the 
nobler  sense  of  this  word,  was  not  unknown  to  St. 
Jerome ;  as  may  be  seen  from  his  Prafatio  in 
libros  Samudis  (Opera,  ed.  Vallaisi,  ix.  p.  459) : — 
Quicc^uid  enim  crebrius  vertendo  et  emendando 
solidtius  et  dididmus  et  tenemus,  nostrum  esL 
£t  quum  intellexeris,  quod  antea  nesciebas,  vel 
interpretem  me  estimato  si  gratus  es,  vel  «-a/>a- 
^poffT^v  si  ingratus. 

In  modem  times  the  word  interpretatio  has  again 
come  into  repute  in  the  sense  of  scriptural  exposi- 
tion, for  which,  indeed,  interpretation  is  now  the 
standing  technical  term. 

The  German  language  also  distinguishes  between 
the  words  auslegen  and  erkldftn  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  former  corresponds  to  ^^tiafhx  and  f if • 
terpretari.  The  word  auslegen  is  idways  used  in 
the  sense  of  rendering  perceptible  what  is  contained 
under  signs  and  S3rmbojs.  Compare  Dionysii  Hali- 
camassensis  Antiq.  Rom,  ii  73  :  roit  re  i^vtoTM^ 
dwoaoi  fi^  taaci  rodt  repl  t&  Otid  fffpaofiodt^  i^- 
yrp-al  ylpovrox  KaX  wpoiffrjfrai. 

The  word  erkldren,  on  the  contrary,  means  to 
dear  up  by  arguments  what  has  been  indistinctly  un^ 
derstoody  so  that  what  was  incomprehensible  is 
comprehended. 

The  Erklarer  does  not  develope  what  is  hidden 
and  concealed,  but  explains  what  is  unclear  and 
obscure  (see  Weigand,  Worterbuch  der  Deutschen 
Synonymen,  i,  Mainz  1840,  p.  140,  sej.)  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  Ausleger  of^the  Bible  occupies  a 
position  different  from  that  of  the  Erklarer^  al- 
though these  terms  are  frequently  employed  as  if 
they  were  synonymous.  The  Ausleger^  i^yrfT^t 
opens  what  is  concealed  under  the  words  of  the 
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Bible.  He  unveils  mysteries,  while  the  Erkldrer^ 
ipfUfft^s^  sees  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  not  merely 
signs  for  something  concealed  and  hidden,  but 
words  the  sense  of  which  is  to  be  cleared  up  when* 
ever  it  is  obscure.  The  Erkidrer  stands  on  natu- 
ral ground,  but  the  Ausl^er  on  supernatural. 

From  ancient  times  the  church,  or  rather  eccle- 
siastical bodies  and  religious  denominations,  have 
taken  the  supernatural  position  with  reference  to 
the  Bible,  as,  before  the  Church,  the  Jews  did  in 
respect  of  the  O.  T.  The  church  and  denomina- 
tions have  demanded  Ausleger^  not  Erkiarer,  They 
have  supposed  that  in  the  authors  of  Biblical  boolcs 
there  dia  not  exist  a  literary  activity  of  the  same 
kind  which  induces  men  to  write  down  what  they 
have  thought,  but  have  always  required  from  their 
followers  the  belief  that  the  Biblical  authors  wrote 
in  a  state  of  inspiration,  that  is  to  say,  under  a 
peculiar  and  direct  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Sometimes  the  Biblical  authors  were  described  to 
be  merely  external  and  mechanical  instruments  of 
God*s  revelation.  But  however  wide,  or  however 
narrow  the  boundaries  were,  within  which  the 
operation  of  God  upon  the  writers  was  confined  by 
ecclesiastical  supposition,  the  origin  of  the  Biblicad 
books  was  always  supposed  to  be  essentially  diffe- 
rent from  the  origin  of  human  compositions  ;  and 
this  difference  demanded  the  application  of  peculiar 
rules  in  order  to  understand  the  Bible.  There 
were  required  peculiar  arts  and  kinds  of  informa- 
tion in  order  to  discover  the  sense  and  contents  of 
books  which,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary 
ori^n,  were  inaccessible  by  the  ordinary  way  of 
logical  rules,  and  whose  written  words  were  only 
outward  signs,  behind  which  a  higher  and  divine 
meaning  was  concealed.  Consequently,  the  church 
and  denominations  required  Deutery  Ausleger,  i^- 
ynrcU,  or  interpreters,  of  the  sieps  bv  means  of 
which  God  had  revealed  his  woL  Thus  neces- 
sarily arose  again  in  the  Christian  church  the  art  of 
opening  or  interpreting  the  supernatural ;  which 
art  had  an  existence  in  earlier  religions,  but  with 
this  essential  difference,  that  the  signs,  by  the 
opening  of  which  supernatural  truth  was  obtained, 
were  now  more  simple,  and  of  a  more  intelligible 
kind,  than  in  earlier  religions.  They  were  now 
written  signs,  which  belonged  to  the  sphere  of 
speech  and  language,  through  which  alone  all 
modes  of  thinking  obtain  clearness,  and  can  be 
readily  communicated  to  others.  But  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  which  divine  revelation  was  preserved, 
differ,  by  conveying  divine  thoughts,  from  common 
language  and  writing,  which  convey  only  human 
thoughts.  Hence  it  followed  that  its  sense  was 
much  deeper,  and  far  exceeded  the  usual  sphere  of 
human  thoughts,  so  that  the  usual  requisites  for  the 
right  understanding  of  written  documents  appeared 
to  be  insufficient  According  to  this  opinion  a 
LOWER  and  a  higher  sense  of  the  Bible  were  dis- 
tinguished. The  lower  sense  was  that  which  could 
be  elicited  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  the 
higher  sense  was  considered  to  consist  of  deeper 
thoughts  concealed  under  the  grammatical  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  These  deeper  thoughts  they 
endeavoured  to  obtain  in  various  ways,  but  not  by 
grammatical  research. 

The  Jews,  in  the  davs  of  Jesus,  employed  for 
this  purpose  especially  the  typico-allegorical  inter- 
pretation. The  Jews  of  Palestine  endeavoured  by 
means  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  especially  to 
elicit  the  secrets  of  futurity,  which  were  said  to  be 


fully  contained  in  the  O.  T.  (See  Waehner,  Anih 
quiiaUs  Hebraofum^  vol.  L,  Gottingse  1743,  p.  341, 
sq, ;  Dopke,  Htrmeneuiik  der  fuuUstamentlichen 
SchrifiselUr^  Leipzig  1829,  p.  88,  x^.,  164,  sg,; 
Hirschfeld,  der  Geisi  dtr  TeumudUchen  AusUgung 
der  Bibel^  Berlin  1840;  comp.  Juvenal,  SaL  xiv. 
103 ;  Justin  Martyr,  Apd,  i.  pp.  52,  61  ;  Bret- 
schneider,  HUtoriich-dogmatUche  Atislegung  da 
Neuen  Testamentes^  Leipzig  1806,  p.  35,  sq.) 

The  Alexandrine  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  endea> 
voured  to  raise  tben^ves  from  the  simple  sense  of 
the  words,  rh  ^\r)(uih»y  to  a  higher,  more  general, 
and  spiritual  sense,  rh  rt^vfiaTucip  (see  Dahne, 
Gesckktlkhe  Darstellung  der  yudisth^Alexandrinii- 
chen  ReHgionS'PhilosopkUt  Halle  1834,  L  p.  52, 
sq,;  XL.  17,  195,  sq.y  209,  228,  241).  Similar  prin- 
ciples were  adopted  by  the  authors  of  the  N.  T. 
(see  De  Wette,  Udter  die  Symbolisch'Typische  Lek- 
rart  in  Briefe  an  die  Hebraer^  in  der  theohgischen 
ZeiUchrift^  von  Schleiermacher  und  De  Wette,  part 
iiL  ;  Tholuck,  Beilage  sum  Commenlar  iiber  dem 
Brief  an  die  Hebrder^  1 840). 

These  two  modes  of  interpretation,  the  alle- 
GORico-TYPiCAL  and  the  allegorico-mystical, 
are  found  in  the  Christian  writers  as  early  as  the 
1st  and  2d  centures ;  tlie  latter  as  >niia-it,  the  for- 
mer as  a  demonstration  that  all  and  everything, 
both  what  had  happened,  and  what  would  come  to 
pass,  was  somehow  contained  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures (see  Justin  Mart)rr,  as  quoted  above,  and  Ter- 
tuUian,  Adversus  Marcionem^  iv.  2,  Praedicatio 
discipulorum  suspecta  fieri  posset  si  non  assistat 
auctoritas. 

To  these  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation  was 
added  a  third  mode,  which  necessarily  sprung  up 
after  the  rise  of  the  Catholico-apostolical  church, 
namely,  the  dogmatical,  or  theologicoeccle- 
SIASTICAU  The  followers  of  the  Catholico-apos- 
tolical church  agreed  that  all  apostles  and  all 
apostolical  writings  had  an  equal  authority,  be- 
cause they  were  all  under  an  equal  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Hence  it  followed  that  they  could 
not  set  forth  either  contradictory  or  different  doc^ 
trines.  A  twofold  expedient  was  adopted  in  order 
to  effect  harmony  of  interpretation.  The  one  was 
of  the  apparent  and  relative  kind,  because  it  re- 
ferred to  subjects  which  appear  incomprehensible 
only  to  the  confined  human  understanding,  but  which 
are  in  perfect  harmony  in  the  divine  thoughts. 
Justin  {Dialogus  cum  TrypAone,  c.  65)  says: — h 
vturrht  rcreifffUtfos  Sn  oddefda  ypafy  rf  Mp^ 
ivajrrLa.  i<rrl9,  aXrrht  /lif  roecy  /iSXXw  h$uiKarffyew 
rd  elfnffUtfo,  St  Chrysostom  restricted  this  as 
follows : — xdrra  ca^ij  koX  €it$4a  rd  rap^  rtus 
deuus  7pa^aiv,  rdyra  rii  di^ayKauL  difXa  (Homil.  iii. 
c.  4.  in  Ep,  2  ad  Thessal&nicenses)  (comp.  Hcmil.  iii. 
de  LoMarOf  and  Athanasii  Orotic  contra  genUs; 
Opera  i.  p.  12). 

The  SECOND  expedient  adopted  by  the  church 
was  to  consider  certain  artides  of  faith  to  he 
LEADING  DOCTRINES,  and  to  regulate  and  de- 
fine accordingly  the  sense  of  the  Bible  wherever 
it  appeared  doubtful  and  uncertain.     This  led  to 

the  THEOLOGICO-ECCLESIASTICAL  Or  DOGMATICAL 

mode  of  interpretation,  which,  when  the  Chris- 
tians were  divided  into  several  sects,  proved  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  Churdi,  but  wnich  adopted 
various  forms  in  the  various  sects  by  which  it  was 
employed.  Not  only  the  heretics  of  ancient  times, 
but  also  the  followers  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Greek  Catholic,  the  Syrian,  tlie  Anglican,  the  Pro- 
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testant  Church,  etc.,  have  endeavoured  to  interpret 
the  Bible  in  harmony  with  their  dogmas. 

The  different  modes  of  interpreting  the  Bible  are, 
according  to  what  we  have  stated,  the  following 
three— the  grammatical,  the  allegorical,  the 
DOGMATICAL.  The  grammatical  mode  of  interpre- 
tation simply  investigates  the  sense  contained  in 
the  words  of  the  Bible.  The  allegorical,  accord- 
ing to  Quintilian*s  sentence,  'aliud  verbis,  aliud 
sensu  ostendo,'  maintains  that  the  words  of  the 
Bible  have,  besides  their  simple  sense,  another 
which  is  concealed  as  behind  a  picture,  and  en- 
deavours to  find  out  this  supposed  figurative  sense, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  not  intended  by  the  authors 
(see  Olslmusen,  Ein  Wart  Uber  tieferen  Schriftsintty 
Konigsberg  1824).  The  dogmatical  mode  of  m- 
terpretation  endeavours  to  explain  the  Bible  in 
harmony  with  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  following 
the  principle  of  analogia  fideL  Comp.  ConciUi 
Tridm/ini,  sess.  iv.  decret.  2 : — Ne  quis  Sacram 
Scripturam  interpretari  audeat  contra  eum  sensum 
quem  tenuit  et  tenet  sancta  mater  ecclesia,  cujus 
est  judicare  de  vero  sensu  et  interpretatione  Scriptu- 
rarum  Sacrarum. 

Rambach,  Insiitutiones  Hermentutica  Sacra, 
Jena;  1 723 :  Auctoritas,  quam  hate  analogia  fidei  in 
re  exegetica  habet,  in  eo  consistit,  ut  sit  fundamen- 
tum  ac  principium  generale,  ad  cujus  normam 
omnes  Scripturse  expositiones,  tamquam  ad  lapi- 
dem  Lydium,  exigendae  sunt. 

Anglican  Church,  art  xx.  : — EcCLESl^C  non 
hcet  quicquam  instituere,  quod  verbo  Dei  scripto 
adversetur,  nee  unum  Scripturse  locum  sic  exponere 
potest,  ut  alteri  contradicat : — *  It  is  not  lawful  for 
the  church  to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to 
God's  word  written,  neither  may  it  expound  one 
place  of  Scripture  so  as  to  be  repugnant  to  an- 
other.* 

Confessio  Scotica,  18  : — NuUam  enim  inteipreta- 
tionemadmittereaudemus,  qusealicui  principaii  arti- 
culo  (idei,  aut  alicui  piano  textui  Scripturae,  aut 
caritatis  regula:  repugnat,  etc. : — *  We  dare  not  ad- 
mit any  interpretation  which  contradicts  any  lead- 
ing article  of  faith,  or  any  plain  text  of  Scripture, 
or  the  rule  of  charity,  etc. 

Besides  the  three  modes  of  interpretation  which 
have  been  mentioned  above,  theological  writers 
have  spoken  of  typical,  prophetical,  emphati- 

CAL,    philosophical,    TRADITIONAL,    MORAI,    or 

PRACTICAL  interpretation.  But  all  these  are  only 
one-sided  developments  of  some  single  feature  con- 
tained in  the  above  three,  arbitrarily  chosen ;  and, 
therefore,  they  cannot  be  considered  to  be  separate 
modes,  but  are  only  modifications  of  one  or  other 
of  those  three.  The  interpretation  in  which  all 
these  modes  are  brought  into  harmony,  has  lately 
been  called  the  panharmonical,  which  word  is 
not  very  happily  chosen  (F.  H.  Germar,  Die  Pan- 
harmonische  Interpretation  der  Heilimt  Schrifi, 
Leipsic  1721 ;  and  by  the  same  author,  Beitrag 
Mur  Allgemeiften  Hermeneutik,  Altona  1828). 

The  allegorical,  as  well  as  the  dogmatical, 
mode  of  interpretation,  presupposes  the  gram- 
matical, which,  consequently,  forms  the  basis  of 
the  other  two;  so  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  exist  entirely  without  it.  Consequently, 
the  grammatical  mode  of  interpretation  must  have 
an  historical  precedence  before  the  others.  But 
history  also  proves  that  the  church  has  constantly 
endeavoured  to  curtail  the  province  of  gramnoatical 
interpretation,  to  renounce  it  as  much  as  possible, 


and  to  rise  above  it.  If  we  follow,  with  the  exa- 
mining eye  of  an  historical  inquirer,  the  course 
in  which  these  three  modes  of  interpretation,  in 
their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other,  have 
generally  been  applied,  it  becomes  evident  that 
in  opposition  to  the  grammatical  mode,  the  alle- 
gorical was  first  set  up.  Subsequently,  the  alle- 
gorical was  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
dogmatical ;  but  it  started  up  with  renewed  vigour 
when  the  dogmatical  mode  rigorously  confined  the 
spiritual  movement  of  the  human  intellect,  as  well 
as  all  religious  sentiment,  within  the  too  narrow 
bounds  of  dogmatical  despotism. 

The  dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  could  only 
spring  up  after  the  church,  renouncing  the  original 
multiplicity  of  opinions,  had  agreed  upon  certain 
leading  doctrines ;  after  which  time,  it  grew,  toge- 
ther with  the  church,  into  a  mighty  tree  towering 
high  above  every  surrounding  object,  and  casting 
its  shade  over  everything.  The  longing  desire  for 
light  and  warmth,  of  those  who  were  spdl-bound 
under  its  shade,  induced  them  to  cultivate  again  the 
allegorical  and  the  grammatical  interpretation ;  but 
they  were  unable  to  bring  the  fruits  of  these  modes 
to  full  maturity.  Eveiy  new  intellectual  revolution, 
and  eveiy  spiritual  development  of  nations,  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  grammatical  interpretation.  This 
impulse  lasted  until  interpretation  was  again  taken 
captive  by  the  overwhelming  ecclesiastical  power, 
whose  old  formalities  had  regained  strength,  or 
which  had  been  renovated  under  new  forms. 
Grammatical  interpretation,  consequently,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  principle  of  spiritual  pro- 
gress, and  the  dogmatical  with  the  conservative 
principle.  Finally,  the  allegorical  interpretation  is 
as  an  artificial  aid  subservient  to  the  conservative 
principle,  when,  by  its  vigorous  stability,  the  latter 
exercises  a  too  unnatural  pressure.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  all  times  and  countries,  so 
that  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  few 
illustrative  observations.  The  various  tendencies 
of  the  first  Christian  period  were  combmed  in  the 
2d  centuiy,  so  that  the  principle  of  one  general 
(Catholic)  church  was  gradually  adopted  by  most 

{>arties.  But  now,  it  became  rather  difficult  to  se- 
ect,  from  the  variety  of  doctrines  prevalent  in 
various  sects,  those  by  the  application  of  which  to 
Biblical  interpretation  a  perfect  harmony  and  sys« 
tematical  unity  could  be  effected.  Nevertheless, 
the  wants  of  science  powerfully  demanded  a  sys- 
tematical arrangement  of  Biblical  doctrines,  even 
before  a  general  agreement  upon  dogmatical  prin- 
ciples had  been  effected.  The  wants  of  science 
were  especially  felt  among  the  Alexandrine  Chris- 
tians ;  and  in  Alexandria,  where  the  allegorical 
interpretation  had  from  ancient  times  been  prac- 
tised, it  offered  the  desired  expedient  which  met 
the  exigency  of  the  church.  Hence,  it  may  natu- 
rally be  explained  why  the  Alexandrine  theologians 
of  the  2d  and  3d  century,  particularly  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Origen,  interpreted  allegoricaliy, 
and  why  the  all^orical  interpretation  was  per- 
fected, and  in  vogue,  even  before  the  dogmatical 
came  into  existence.  Origen,  especially  in  his 
fourth  book,  De  Principiis^  treats  on  scriptural  in- 
terpretation, using  the  following  arguments:— The 
Holy  Scriptures,  inspired  by  God,  form  an  har- 
monious whole,  perfect  in  itself^  without  any  de- 
fects and  contradictions,  and  containing  nothing 
that  is  insignificant  and  superfluous.  "Hie  gram- 
matical interpretation  leads  to  obstacles  and  objeo* 
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tions,  which,  according  to  the  quality  just  stated  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  inadmissible  and  impos- 
sible. Now,  since  the  merely  grammatical  inter- 
pretation can  neither  remove  nor  overcome  these 
objections,  we  must  seek  for  an  expedient  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  granunatical  interpre- 
pretation.  The  allegorical  interpretation  offers  this 
expedient,  and  consequently  is  above  the  grammati- 
cal Origen  observes  that  man  consists  of  body, 
soul,  and  spirit ;  and  he  distinguishes  a  triple  sense 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  analogous  to  this  division : — 
o6KWif  TptffffQs  dircrypd^cBcu  dei  e/f  t^p  iavroO 
i^x^v  T&  ruw  iiyUiv  ypa^mdrup  POJ^fiLara'  Ua  6 
fih  aTKodffTtpot  otKodofiiyraty  drb  rrjt  oloPtl  ffo^Khs 
Tfjt    7/>a0^,    oOtui  ^ofxai^mnaw   -i^uop    ripf    irpb- 

TTjt  Cixnreptl  ^vx^  a^r^  *  6  0^  r Aetof  koI  SfMun 
rott  xa/>d  tQ  iLwoarh'kff  (i  Cor.  il  6,  7)  \tyoiUpoir 
ffo^tuf  Si  XaXmJfuv  .  .  .  drb  r<^  wirevfuiTUCw 
p6fJLov  <ric(dv  ixotn'ot  rQv  fie\K6tTWP  dyaBQy'  &<nrep 
yiip  6  ibfOpcfwos  irw4<rrriK€P  ix  fft&fULTOt  xal  ^nfxyp 
Ktd  wvedfiLaTotf  rhv  aMp  Tp&rop  jrcU  4i  Uxopi^i^ 
Beura  {nr6  rod  0€W  elt  dpSpd^top  atan^/Ucip  io$ipftu 
fpnj^ftfp  {De  Princip,^  iv.  108;  comp.  Klausen, 
Hermineutik  des  Neuen  Testamentes^  Leipzig  1841, 
p.  104,  sq,) 

Since,  however,  allegorical  interpretation  can- 
not be  reduced  to  settled  rules,  but  always  depends 
upon  the  greater  or  less  influence  of  imagination  ; 
and  since  the  system  of  Christian  doctrines,  which 
the  Alexandrine  theologians  produced  by  means  of 
allegorical  interpretation,  was  in  many  respects  ob- 
jected to ;  and  since,  in  opposition  to  these  Alexan- 
drine theologians,  there  was  gradually  established, 
and  more  and  more  firmly  defined,  a  system  of 
Christian  doctrines  which  formed  a  firm  basis 
for  uniformity  of  interpretation,  in  accordance  with 
the  mind  of  the  majority,  there  gradually  sprung 
np  a  dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  founded 
upon  the  interpretation  of  ecclesiastical  teachers, 
which  had  been  recognised  as  orthodox  in  the 
Catholic  church.  This  dogmatical  interpretation 
has  been  in  perfect  existence  since  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century,  and  then  more  and  more  sup- 
planted the  all^orical,  which  henceforward  was  left 
to  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  a  few  individuals.  Thus 
St.  Jerome,  about  A.D.  400,  could  say  : — Regula 
scripturarum  est :  ubi  manifestissima  prophetia  de 
futuris  texitur  per  incerta  ALLEGORliC  non  ex- 
tenuare  quae  scripta  sunt  {Comment  in  MalaefU  i. 
16).  During  the  whole  of  the  4th  century,  the  ec- 
clesiastico-dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  was 
developed  with  constant  reference  to  the  grammati- 
caL  Even  Hillary,  in  his  book  De  TrinitaU^  L 
properly  asserts : — Optimus  lector  est,  qui  dictorum 
mtelligentiam  expectet  ex  dictis  potius  quam  im- 
ponat,  et  retulerit  magis  quam  attulerit ;  neque 
cogat  id  videri  dictis  contineri,  quod  ante  lectionem 
prsesumpserit  intelligendum. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century, 
grammatical  interpretation  fell  entirely  into  decay ; 
which  ruin  was  effected  partly  by  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  svstem  of  doctrines  de- 
fined in  all  their  parts,  and  by  a  fear  of  deviating 
from  this  system,  partly  also  by  the  continually  in- 
creasing ignorance  of  the  languages  in  which  the 
Bible  was  written.  The  primary  condition  of  eccle- 
siastical or  dogmatical  interpretation  was  then  most 
clearly  expressed  by  Vincentius  Lirinensis  (C<ww- 
monit  L)  : — Quia  videlicet  scripturam  sacram  pro 
ipsa  sua  altitudine  non  uno  eodcmque  sensu  uni- 


versi  acdpiunt,  sed  ejusdem  eloquia  aliter  atqae 
aliter  alius  atque  alius  interpretatur,  ut  psene  quot 
homines  sunt,  tot  illinc  sententise  enii  posse  videan- 
tur.  ...  in  ipsa  catholica  ecdesia  magnopere 
curandum  est,  ut  id  teneamos,  ^uod  ubique,  quod 
semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est  (compare 
Commonit.  iu,  ed.  Bremensis,  1688,  p.  321,  xa^.) 
Henceforward,  interpretation  was  confined  to  the 
mere  collection  of  explanations,  which  had  first 
been  given  by  men  whose  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy 
was  unquestionable.  Praestantius  prsesumpta  no- 
vitate  non  imbui,  sed  prisoorum  fonte  satiari  (Gas- 
siodori  InsiUuHones  Divina^  Prof,  Compare  AI- 
cuini  Epistola  ad  Gislam  ;  Opera,  ed.  Frobenius, 
1.  p.  464.  Commeni,  in  Jok.  Prwf.^  ib.  p.  460. 
Claudius  Turon,  Proltgtmena  in  Commefti.  in 
/idros  Regum,  Haymo,  Hittoria  Ecclesiastiea^  ix. 
3,  etc.)  Doubtful  cases  were  decided  according  to 
Uie  precedents  of  ecclesiastical  definitions.  In  his 
quae  vel  dubia  vel  obscura  fiierint  id  noverimos 
sequendum  ouod  nee  pr«ceptis  evangelicis  con- 
trarium,  nee  decretis  sanctorum  invenitur  adversum 
(Benedict!  Capiiulara,  iiL  58,  in  Pertz,  Monutnenta 
Veleris  German,  Histor.  iv.  2,  p.  107).  But  men 
like  Bishop  Agobardus  (a.d.  840,  in  Galandii  Bibl.t 
xiii.,  p.  446),  Johannes  Scotus,  Erigena,  Dnith- 
mar,  Nicolaus  Lyranus,  Roger  Bacon,  and  otheis, 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  grammatical  inter- 
pretation, and  were  only  wanting  in  the  requisite 
means,  and  in  knowledge,  for  putting  it  successfully 
into  practice. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  middle  ages  the 
allegorical  interpretation  again  prevailed.  The 
middle  ages  were  more  distinguished  by  sentiment 
than  by  clearness,  and  the  dlegorical  interpreta- 
tion gave  satisfaction  to  sentiment  and  occupatioo 
to  free  mental  speculation. 

When,  in  the  15th  century,  classical  studies  had 
revived,  they  exercised  also  a  favourable  influence 
upon  Biblical  interpretation,  and  restored  gram- 
matical interpretation  to  honour.  It  was  especi- 
ally by  grammatical  interpretation  that  the  domi- 
neering Catholic  church  was  combated  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation ;  but  as  soon  as  the  newly- 
sprun|;-up  Protestant  church  had  been  dogmatically 
established,  it  began  to  consider  grammatical  inter- 
pretation a  dangerous  adversary  of  its  own  dogmas, 
and  opposed  it  as  much  as  did  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves.  From  the  middle  of  the  i6th  to  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century  this  important  ally  of 
Protestantism  was  subjected  to  the  artificial  law  of 
a  new  dogmatical  interpretation  ;  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  changed  the  principle  of  interpre* 
tation  formerly  advanced  by  Vincentius  into  an 
ecclesiastical  dogma.  In  consequence  of  this  new 
oppression  the  religious  sentiment,  which  had 
frequently  been  wounded  both  among  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  took  refuge  in  all^ri- 
cal  interpretation,  which  then  re-appeared  under 
the  forms  of  typical  and  mystical  theology. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  gram- 
matical interpretation  recovered  its  authority.  It 
was  then  first  re-introduced  by  the  Arminians,  and, 
in  spite  of  constant  attacks,  towards  the  condosioo 
of  Uiat  century  it  decidedly  prevailed  among  tlie 
German  Protestants.  It  exerased  a  very  beneficial 
influence,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  mani* 
fold  errors  occurred  in  its  appHcation.  During  the 
last  thirty  years  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  again  curtailed  the  rights  and  invaded  the 
province  of  grammatical  interpretation,  by  promot- 
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ing  (accordmg  to  the  genend  reaction  of  our  times) 
the  opposing  daims  of  dogmatical  and  mjrstical  in- 
terpretation  (comp.  J.  Rosenmiiller,  Historia  Iti' 
Uffretatioms  Libtvrum  s<urorum  m  EccUsia  Chris- 
tiaHOj  Lipsise  1795-1814,  5  vols. ;  W.  Van  Mil- 
dert.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Gemral  Principles  of 
Scripture  Interpretation^  in  Eight  Sermons^  etc., 
Oxford  1815  ;  G.  W.  Meyer,  Geschichte  derSchrift- 
erkldrung  seit  der  Wiederherstdlung  der  Wissen' 
schaften^  Gottingen  1802-9,  5  vols.  ;  Richard 
Simon,  Histoire  Critique  des  principaux  Commen' 
tateurs  du  Nouv,  Tat,,  Rotterdam  1693 ;  H.  N. 
Klausen,  Hermeneutik  da  Neuen  Tatamenta, 
Aus  dem  Danischen,  Leipzig  1 841,  p.  77,  ug. ; 
E.  F.  K.  Rosenmiiller,  Handhuchfiir  die  Literatur 
der  Biblischen  Kritik  und  Exegae,  Gottingen 
1797-1800,  4  vols.) 

llie  aim  of  human  speech  in  general  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  desire  to  render  one's  own  thoughts 
intell^;ible  to  others  by  means  of  words  in  their 
capacity  of  signs  of  thoughts.  These  words  may  be 
written,  or  merely  spoken.  In  order  to  undentand 
the  speech  of  another,  several  arts  and  branches  of 
knowledge  are  requisite.  The  art  of  understanding 
the  language  of  another  is  called  hermeneutics,  ^p^?- 
9tvTu^  rtxjrn^  or  ^umj^i^  Every  art  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  skilful  application  of  certain  principles, 
which,  if  they  proceed  from  one  highest  principle, 
may  be  said  to  be  based  on  science. 

Here  we  have  to  consider  not  the  spoken,  but 
the  written  language  only.  The  rules  to  be  observed 
by  the  interpreter,  and  the  gifts  which  qualify  him 
for  the  right  understanding  of  written  language, 
are  applicable  either  to  sQl  written  language  in 
general,  or  only  to  the  right  understanding  of  par- 
ticular documents ;  they  are,  therefore,  to  be 
divided  into  general  9sA  particular^  or  apecialrjlts 
and  gifts.  In  Biblical  interpretation  arises  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  general  hermeneutical  rules  are 
applicable  to  the  Bible  and  sufficient  for  rightly 
understanding  it,  or  whether  they  are  insufficient, 
and  have  to  undergo  some  modification. 

Most  Biblical  interpreters,  as  we  might  infer 
from  the  principle  of  dogmatical  and  allegorical  in- 
terpretation, have  declared  the  general  hermeneu- 
tical principles  to  be  insufficient  for  explaining  the 
Bible,  and  required  for  this  purpose  espedal  her- 
meneutical nues,  because  the  Bible,  they  said, 
which  had  been  written  under  the  direct  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  could  not  be  measur^  by  the 
common  rules  which  are  applicable  only  to  the 
lower  sphere  of  merely  human  thoughts  and  com- 
podtions.  Therefore,  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
peculiar  hermeneutical  rules,  meeting  the  exigency 
of  Biblical  interpretation,  have  been  set  forth, 
which  deviated  from  the  rules  of  general  hermeneu- 
tics. Thus  Biblical  hermeneutics  were  changed 
into  an  art  of  understanding  the  Bible  according  to 
•  certain  ecclesiastical  system  in  vogue  at  a  certain 
penod. 

The  advocates  of  grammatical  interpretation  have 
opposed  these  Biblical  hermeneutics,  as  proceeding 
upon  merely  arbitrary  suppositions.  Sometimes 
they  merely  limited  its  assertions,  and  sometimes 
thev  rejected  it  altogether.  In  the  latter  case  they 
said  that  the  principles  of  general  hermeneutics 
ought  to  be  applicable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  alsa 
Against  the  above-mentioned  train  of  argument 
cited  from  Origcn,  on  which  the  demand  of  parti- 
cular Biblical  hermeneutics  essentially  rests,  the 
following  argument  might,  with  greater  justice,  be 
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opposed  :  if  God  deemed  it  requisite  to  reveal  his 
will  to  mankind  by  means  of  intelligible  books,  he 
must,  in  choosing  this  medium,  have  intended  that 
the  contents  of  these  books  should  be  discovered 
according  to  those  general  laws  which  are  con- 
ducive to  the  ri^ht  understanding  of  documents  in 
generaL  If  this  were  not  the  case  God  would 
have  chosen  insufficient  and  even  contradictory 
means  inadequate  to  the  purpose  he  had  in  view. 

The  interpretation,  which,  in  spite  of  all  eccle- 
siastical opposition,  ought  to  be  adopted  as  being 
the  only  true  one,  strictly  adheres  to  the  demands 
of  general  hermeneutics,  to  which  it  adds  those 
particular  hermeneutical  iiiles  which  meet  the  requi- 
sites of  particular  cases.  This  has,  in  modem 
times,  been  styled  the  historjco-grammatical 
mode  of  interpretation.  This  appellation  has  been 
chosen  because  the  epithet  grammatical  seems  to  be 
too  narrow  and  too  much  restricted  to  the  mere 
verbal  sense.  It  might  be  more  correct  to  style  it 
simply  the  historical  interpretation,  since  the 
word  HISTORICAL  comprehends  everything  that  is 
requisite  to  be  known  atwut  the  language,  the  turn 
of  mind,  the  individuality,  etc.,  of  an  author  in 
order  rightly  to  understand  his  book. 

In  accordance  with  the  various  notions  concern- 
ing Biblical  interpretation  which  we  have  stated, 
there  have  been  produced  Biblical  hermeneutics  of 
very  different  kinds ;  for  instance,  in  the  earlier 
period  we  might  mention  that  of  the  Donatist 
Ticonius,  who  wrote  about  the  4th  century  his 
Htgula  ad  invatigandam  et  inveniendam  Intdli- 
gentiam  Scripturarum  Seftem ;  Augustinus,  De 
Doctrina  Christiana,  lib.  l  ^ ;  Isidorus  Hispalen- 
sis,  Sentent.  419,  seq,  ;  Santis  Pagnini  (who  died 
in  1541),  Isagoga  ad  Mysticos  Sacra  Scripttira 
Sensus,  libri  octodecim.  Colon.  1540;  Sixti  Senen- 
sis  (who  died  1599),  Bibliotheca  Sancia,  Venetiis 
1566.  Of  this  work,  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinted,  there  belongs  to  our  present  subject  only 
Liber tertius  Artemexponendi  Sancta  Scripta  Catho- 
lids  Exposiioribus  aptissimis  ReguUs  et  ExempUs 
ostendens.  At  a  later  period  the  Roman  Catholics 
added  to  these  the  works  of  Bellarmine,  Martianay, 
Calmet,  Jahn,  and  Arigler. 

On  the  part  of  the  Lutherans  were  added  by 
Matt  Fladus,  Clavis  Scriptura  Sacra,  Basileas 
1537,  and  often  reprinted  in  two  volumes;  by 
Johann  Gerhard,  Tractatus  de  Legitima  Scriptura 
Sacra  Interpretatione,  Jense  1 610 ;  by  Solomon 
Glassius,  PhiMogia  Sacra,  libri  quinoue,  Jense 
1623,  and  often  reprinted  ;  by  Jacob  Rambach, 
Institutiona  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  Jense  1723. 

On  the  part  of  the  Calvinists  there  were  fur- 
nished by  J.  Alph.  Turretinus,  De  Scriptura  Sacra 
InterpretaOone  Tractatus  Bipartitus,  Dortrecht 
1723,  and  often  reprinted.  In  the  English  Church 
were  produced  by  Herbert  Marsh  Lectures  on  the 
Crititism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  Cambridge 
1S28. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  has  been 
usual  to  treat  on  the  O.  T.  hermeneutics  and  on 
those  of  the  N.  T.  in  separate  works.  For  in- 
stance, G.  W.  Meyer,  Versuch  einer  Ilermenetiiih 
desAlten  Testamenta,  Liibeck  1799;  J.  H.  Pareau, 
Insiitutio  Interpretis  Veteris  Testamenti,  Trajecti 
1822,  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  P.  Forbes,  Edin. 
1835-40,  2  vols.  J  J.  A.  Emesti,  Institutio  Interpretis 
Novi  Tatamenti,  Lipsi^e  1 76 1,  ed.  5ta,  curante 
Ammon,  1809,  translated  into  English  by  Terrot, 
Edinburgh,    1833  ;    Moras,   Super  IIermenet4tica 
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Ncvi  TesiamenHacroasisaatdemicmi  ed.  Eichifatedt, 
lipsbe  1797-1802,  in  two  vols.,  but  not  completed; 
K.  A.  G.  Keil,  Lehrhtek  der  Hermeneutik  da 
Neuen  TestamenUs^  ttach  Grundsdtttn  der  gram- 
maHseh'hUioriscfuH  Inierpretatkm^  Leipzig  1810 ; 
the  same  work  in  Latin,  Lipsiae  181 1  ;  Liicke, 
Grundriu  der  N,  T.  Hermeneutik^  Gott.  1817 ; 
T.  T.  ConYbeare,  Tke  Bampton  Ltctum  for  the 
year  1824,  being  an  eMempt  to  trace  the  History  and 
to  ascertain  tke  timiis  of  tke  secondary  and  spiritual 
Interpretation  of  Scripture^  Oxford  1824 ;  Schleier- 
macher,  Hermeneutik  mid  JCritik  mit  hesonderer 
Beniekung  aufdas  Heue  Testament,  herausgegeben 
von  Liicke,  Berlin  1838 ;  H.  Nik.  Klausen,  Her' 
meneuOk  des  Neuem  Testamentes^  aos  dem  Diinis- 
chen,  Leipog  1841  ;  Chr.  Gottlieb  Wilke,  Die 
Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Tettamentet  systematisck 
dargesteUt^  Leipzig  1843 ;  Davidson,  Sacred  Her^ 
meneutics  devdofed  and  applied;  including  a  His* 
tory  of  Biblical  Interpretatian  from  tke  earliest  of 
tke  Fatkers  io  tke  R^ormaHon^  Edin.  1841 ;  Fair- 
bairn,  Hermeneuiical  Manual  or  Introi.  to  tke 
Exegd.  Study  of  tke  H.  71,  Edin.  i85&^ 
K.  A.C 

INTRODUCTION,  BIBLICAL.  The  Greek 
word  9loviurf^  in  the  sense  of  an  introduction  to  a 
science,  occurs  onl^  in  later  Greek,  and  was  first 
used  to  denote  an  mtroduction  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  Bible,  by  a  Greek  called  Adrian,  who 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  'Adpi^bov 
Mlouyuy^  rijit  ypou^  is  a  small  book,  the  object  of 
whtdi  is  to  assist  readers  who  are  unacquainted 
with  Biblical  phraseology  in  rightly  understanding 
peculiar  words  and  expressions.  It  was  first  edited 
by  David  Haschel,  under  the  title  of  Adriani 
Isag9ge  in  Sacrum  Scripturam  Greece  cum  Sckoliis, 
Augusts?  Vindobonse,  1602,  4ta  This  work  is 
reprinted  in  the  London  edition  of  the  Critici  Sacri^ 
tom.  viiL;  and  in  the  Frankfort  edition,  torn.  vi. 
Before  Adrian,  the  want  of  similar  worics  had 
already  been  felt,  and  books  of  a  corresponding 
tendency  were  in  drculation,  but  they  did  not 
bear  the  title  of  tloayurf^.  Melito  of  Sardis,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  id  century,  wrote 
a  book  under  the  title  of  ^  xXect,  bdng  a  key 
both  to  the  OM  and  to  the  N.  T.  The  so-called 
A^^eit,  which  were  written  at  a  later  period,  are 
books  of  a  similar  description.  Some  of  these 
A^^eif  have  been  printea  in  Matthsers  Novum 
Testamentum  Grace,  and  in  Boissonade's  Anecdota 
Graca^  torn,  iil,  Ririsiis  183 1.  These  are  merely 
linguistic  introductions ;  but  there  was  soon  felt  the 
want  of  works  which  might  solve  other  questions ; 
such  as,  for  instance,  what  are  the  principles  which 
should  guide  us  in  Biblical  inte4>retatKNL  The 
Donatist  Ticonius  wrote,  about  the  year  380^ 
Regulee  ad  investigandam  el  inveniendam  IrUellu 
rentiam  Scripturarum  Septem,  St.  Augustine,  in 
Lis  work  De  Doctrind  Ckristiastd  (iil  302),  says 
concerning  these  seven  rules,  that  the  author's  in- 
tention was  by  means  of  them  to  open  the  secret 
sense  of  Holy  Writ,  '  quasi  davibus,'  as  if  it  were 
fy  keys. 

There  arose  also  a  question  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  Hol^  Writ — that  is  to  say,  what  Monged, 
and  what  did  not  belong,  to  Holy  Writ ;  and  also 
respecting  the  contents  of  the  separate  Biblical 
books,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  follow 
each  other,  etc. 

About  A.D.  550^  Casstodorus  wrote  his  InstiiU' 


tiones  Dtvinee,  He  mentions  in  this  work,  under 
the  name  of  Introductores  Divina  Scripturet^  five 
authors  who  had  been  engaged  in  Biblical  investiga- 
tions, and  m  his  tenth  chapter  ^>caks  of  them  thus : 

— Ad  introductores  scripturse  oivinse 

sollicita  mente  redeamus,  id  est  TxcoNXUM  Dona- 
tistam,  Sanctum  AUGUSTINUM  de  doctrina  Chris- 
tiana, Adrianum,  Eucheuuii,  et  Junilluk, 
quos  sedula  curiositate  coUcgi,  ut,  quibus  erat 
similis  intentio,  in  uno  corpore  adunati  codices 
clauderentur. 

Henceforward  the  title,  Introductio  in  Scripturam 
Sacram^  was  established,  and  remained  current  for 
all  works  in  which  were  solved  questions  introdoc- 
tory  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  In  the  Western, 
or  Latin  diurch,  during  a  thousand  years,  scarcely 
any  addition  was  made  to  the  ooUection  of  Cassi- 
odorus ;  while  in  the  Eastern,  or  Gredi  church, 
only  two  works  written  during  this  long  period  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned,  both  bearing  the  title  Sifvoft* 
r^  tfciof  yfia4%t.  One  of  these  works  was  fidsely 
ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  the  other  as  fidsely  to 
Chrysostom. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  16th  eentnry,  the 
Dominican  friar  Santes  Pagninus,  who  died  in 
1 541,  pubhsbed  his  Isago^^  by  means  of  which  he 
intended  to  revive  the  Bibhcal  knowledge  of  Jerome 
and  St  Augustine.  This  work,  <x>nsideru]g  die 
time  of  its  appearance,  was  a  great  step  in  ad- 
vance. Its  title  is,  Santis  Pagnini  Lucensis  Isa- 
goge  ad  Sacras  Uieras^  liber  usucus^  Colonise  154^^ 
fot 

The  work  of  the  Dominican  friar  Sixtus  of 
Sienna,  who  died  in  1599,  is  of  greater  importance, 
although  it  is  manifestly  written  under  the  influence 
of  the  Inquisition,  which  had  just  been  restored, 
and  is  perceptibly  shackled  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  TrenL  Sixtus  had  the  intentwii,  worthy 
of  an  inquisitor,  to  expurgate  from  Christian  litera- 
ture every  heretical  element  The  Jruiex  Librorum 
Prokibitorum^  which  was  then  first  published,  had 
the  same  object ;  but  Sixtus  furnished  also  a  list  of 
books  to  be  used  by  a  true  Catholic  Christian  for 
the  r^t  understanding  of  Holy  Writ,  as  well  as 
the  principles  which  should  guide  a  Roman 
CathoUc  in  criticism  and  interpretation.  The  title 
of  his  work  is,  BiUiotkeca  Saneta  ab  A.  K  Sixto, 
Senensi,  ordinis  pradicatorum^  expnecipuis  Catko- 
lica  Ecclesi^  auctoribus  coUeetOy  el  in  octo  libret 
digestOy  Venetiis  1566.  This  book  is  dedicated  to 
tiie  Cardinal  Ghisleri,  who  ascended  the  ppol 
throne  in  1566,  under  the  name  of  Pius  V.:  it  has 
frequentiy  been  reprinted. 

The  decrees  of  the  Coundl  of  Trent  prevented 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  moving  freely  in  the 
field  of  BibUcal  mvestigation,  while  the  ProtcstanU 
sealously  carried  out  their  researches  in  various 
directions.  The  Illyrian,  Matthias  Fladus,  in  his 
Clavis  Scriptures  Sacres^  sen  de  Sermone  Sacrorum 
Literarum,  which  was  first  printed  at  Basle,  ^S^?* 
in  folio,  furnished  an  excellent  work  on  Biblical 
hermenentics;  but  it  was  surpassed  by  the  Prole- 
gomena of  Brian  Walton,  which  belong  to  hb 
celebrated  ^«Vja  Sacra  P^yglotta^  LondL  1657,  six 
volumes  foL  These  Prolegomena  contain  much 
that  will  always  be  accounted  valuable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  true  criticism  of  the  sacred  text  They 
have  been  published  separately,  with  notes,  by 
Archdeacon  Wrangham,  in  a  vols.  8vo.  Thus  we 
have  seen  that  excellent  works  were  produced  on 
isolated  portk>ns  of  Biblical  introdnctk>n,  but  they 
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were  not  equalled  in  merit  by  the  works  in  which 
it  was  attempted  to  fuinish  a  whole  system  of 
Biblical  introduction. 

The  fbUoMfing  Biblical  introductions  are  amon|^ 
the  best  of  those  which  were  publi^ed  about  that 
period :  Michaelis  Waltheri  Officina  Biblica  noviier 
adaptrta^  de.^  Lipsise,  first  published  in  1636; 
Abraham!  Calovii  CritUus  Sacer  Biblicus^  etc,^  Vi- 
tembergse  1643;  J.  H.  Hottinger,  Thesaurus  Philo- 
logicus^  seu  Clavts  Scripturte  Sacra^  Tiguri  1649 ; 
Johannis  Henrici  Heidegger,  Etuhiridion  Biblicum 
Upofunifuiruciif,  Tiguri  1681 ;  Leusden,  a  Dutchman, 
published  a  work  entitled  PkU^gus Hebreeus^  etc,, 
Utrecht  1656^  and  Phiioiogus  Hebrao-Grtecus 
Geueralis,  Utrecht  167a  AU  these  works  have 
been  freauently  reprinted. 

The  do^ouitical  zeal  of  the  Protestants  was 
greatly  excited  by  the  work  of  Louis  Capelle,  a 
refonned  divine  and  learned  professor  at  Saumur, 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Ludovici  Cap- 
pelli  CriiUa  Stura;  true  de  variis  ame  in  veieris 
Tatamenti  tibris  oecurrunt  Uctionums  libri  sex, 
Edita  open  ae  studio  Joannis  Cappeili,  auetoris 
filOy  Parisiis  165a      A  learned  Roman  Catholic 
and  priest  of  the  Oratory,  Richard  Simon,  who  was 
bom  in  1658,  and  died  in  17 12,  rightlv  perceived, 
from  the  dogmatical  bile  stirred  up  by  CapeUe, 
that  Biblical  criticism  was  the  most  effective  weapon 
to  be  employed  against  the  Protestantism  which 
had  grown  cold  and  stiff  in  dogmatics.     He  there- 
fore devoted  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to 
the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
endeavoured  to  inflict  a  death-blow  upon  Protes- 
tantbm.     The  result,  however,  was  the  production 
of  Simon's  excellent  work  on  Biblical  criticism, 
which  became  the  basis  on  which  the  science  of 
Biblical  introduction  was  raised.     Simon  was  the 
first  who  correctly  separated  the  criticism  of  the 
O.   T.   from  that  of  the  New.     His  works  on 
Biblical  introduction  appeared  under  the  follow- 
ing titles  Hiitoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament^ 
Paris  1678.    This  work  was  inaccurately  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam  by  Elzevir  in  1679,  and  subsequently 
in  many  other  bad  piratical  editions.     Among  these 
the  most  complete  was  that  printed,  together  with 
several  polemical  treatises  occasioned  by  this  work, 
at  Rotterdam,  in  1685,  410 : — Histoire  Critique  du 
Texte  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Rotterdam  1689; 
Histoire  Critique  des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment,    Rotteidam    1690;    Histoire    Critique  des 
principaux  Commentateurs  du  Nouveau  Testament, 
Rotterdam  1693.     By  these  excellent  critical  works 
Simon  establbhed  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  all 
real  friends  of  truth ;  but  he  was  thanked  by  none 
of  the  prevailing  parties  in  the  Christian  church. 
The  Protestants  saw  in  Simon  only  an  enemy  of 
their  church,  not  the  thorough  investigator  and 
friend  of  truth.     To  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the 
other  hand,  Simon's  works  appeared  to  be  destruc- 
tive, because  they  demonstrated  their  ecclesiastical 
decrees  to  be  arbitnixy  and  unhistorical.    The  His- 
toire Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  was  suppressed 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Paris  immediately  after 
its  publicatk>n,  and  in  Protestant  countries  also  it 
was  forbidden  to  reprint  it     The  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  Bossu^  lamented  that  Simon  had  under- 
mined the  dogma  of  tradition,  and  had  changed  the 
holy  fathers  into  Protestants.     Simon,  as  an  honest 
investigator  and  friend  of  truth,  remained  undis- 
turbed ;  bat  kept  aloof  from  both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  by  both  of  which  parties  he  was 


persecuted,  and  died  in  1 712,  in  a  merely  external 
connection  with  the  Romish  church. 

The  churches  endeavoured,  with  apparent  sue- 
cess,  to  destroy  Simon  and  his  writings,  in  a  host 
of  inimical  and  condemnatory  publications,   by 
which  the  knowledge  of  truth  was  not  in  the  least 
promoted.      However,   the  lineuistic    and  truly 
scientific  researches  of  Pococke;  tne  Oriental  school 
in  the  Netherlands ;    the   unsurpassed  work  of 
Humphry  Hody,  De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Origin' 
aiibus  Version/bus,  etc.,  Oxoniae  1705,  folio;  the 
excellent  criticism  of  Mill,  in  his  Novum  Testa- 
mentum   Gnecum   cum    Lectionibus   Variantibus, 
Oxonise  1707,  folio;  which  was  soon  followed  by 
Wetstein's  Novum  Testamentum  Gracum  editionis 
recepta,  cum  Lectionibus  Variantibus,  Amstelodami 
1751-52,  folio,  and  by  which  even  Johann  Albert 
Bengel,  who  died  in  1752,  was  convinced,  in  spite  of 
his  ecclesiastical  orthadoxy  (comp.   Bengelii  Ap- 
paratus Criticus  Novi  Tatamenti,  p.  634,  sq.);  the 
Biblical  works  by  Johann   Heinrich    Michaelis, 
espedally  his  Biblia  Hebraica  ex  Manuscriptis  et 
impressis  Codicibus,  Halae   1720;  and  Benjamin 
Kennicott's    Vetus  Testamentum  Hebraicum  cum 
variis  Lectionibus,  Oxonise  1776,  and  the  revival 
of  classical  philology; — all  this  gradually  led  to 
results  which  coincided  with  Simon's  criticism,  and 
shewed  the  enormous  difference  between  historical 
truth  and  the  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  opinions  which 
were  still  prevalent  in  the  works  on  Biblical  intro- 
duction by  Pritius,  Blackwall,  Carpzov,  Van  Til, 
Moldenhauer,  and  others.  Johann  David  M  ichaelis, 
who  died  in  1791,  mildly  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  church  with  historical  truth,   but  has  been 
rewarded  by  the  anathemas  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party,  who  have  -pronounced  him  a  heretic.     By 
their  ecclesiastical  persecutors,  Richard  Simon  was 
falsely  described  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  atheistical 
Spinoza,   and  Michaelis  as  a  follower  of   both 
Simon  and  Spinoza.      However,   the  mediating 
endeavours  of  Michaelis  gradually  prevailed.     His 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  appeared  first 
as  a  work  of  moderate  size,  under  the  title  of 
Johann  David  "iiiichAfXv&Einleitung  in  die  Gottlichen 
Sckriften  da  Neuen  Bunda,  Gottingen  1750,  8vo. 
It  was  soon  translated  into  English.     In  the  years 
1765-66  Michaelis  published  a  second  and  aug- 
mented edition  of  the  German  original,  in  two 
volumes.    The  fourth  edition,  which  received  great 
additions,  and  in  which  many  alterations  were 
made,  appeared  in  1788,  in  two  vols.  4to.     This 
edition  was  translated  and  essentially  augmented 
by  Herbert  March,  aAerwards  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, and  appeared  under  the  title.  Introduction 
to  the  New  Tatament,  by  John  David  Michaelis, 
tran^ted  from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  German, 
and  considerably  augmented,   Cambridge    1791- 
1801,  4  vols.  8vo.     Michaelis  commenced  also  an 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  did  not 
complete  it     A  portion  of  it  was  printed  under  the 
title,  Einleitung  in  die  Gottlichen  Schrijten  da  Alten 
Bunda,  Theil  L  Abschnitt  i,  Hamburg  1787. 

A  work  by  Ed.  Harwood,  entitled  A  New  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  New  Ta- 
tament, London  1767-71,  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Schulz,  Halle  1770-73,  in  three  volumes. 
In  this  book  there  are  so  many  heterc^eneous 
materials,  that  it  scarcely  belongs  to  the  science  of 
introduction. 

The  study  of  N.  T.  introduction  was  in  Germany 
especially  promoted  also  by  Johann  Solomon  Sem« 
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ler,  who  died  at  Halle  in  1791.  It  was  bv  Sem- 
lei's  influence  that  the  critical  works  of  Richard 
Simon  were  translated  into  German,  and  the  works 
of  Wetstein  re-edited  and  circulated.  The  original 
works  of  Semler  on  Biblical  introduction  are  his 
Apparatus  ad  liberalem  Ncrvi  Testamenii  Interprda- 
tiofum,  Halae  1767,  and  his  Abhandlung  von  freier 
UnUrsuchung des  Canons,  4  vols.,  Halle  1771-75. 

Semler's  school  produced  Johann  Jacob  Gries- 
bach,  who  died  at  Jena  in  the  year  181 2.  Gries- 
bach's  labours  in  correcting  the  text  of  the  N.  T. 
are  of  great  value.  K.  A.  Haenlein  published  a 
work  called  Handbuch  der  Einleitung  in  die  Schrif- 
ten  des  Neuen  Testamentes^  Erlangen  1 794- 1 802, 
in  two  volumes,  in  which  he  followed  up  the  lec- 
tures of  Griesbach.  A  second  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  in  the  years  1802-9.  This  introduction 
contains  excellent  materials,  but  is  wanting  in  deci- 
sive  historical  criticism. 

Johann  Gottfried  Eichhom,  who  died  at  Gottin- 
gen  in  1827,  was  formed  in  the  school  of  Michaelis 
at  Gottingen,  and  was  inspired  by  Herder's  poeti- 
cal  views  of  the  East  in  general,  and  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  particular.  Eich- 
hom commenced  his  Introduction  when  the  times 
were  inclined  to  give  up  the  Bible  altogether,  as  a 
production  of  priestcraft  inapplicable  to  the  present 
period.  He  endeavoured  to  bring  the  contents  of 
the  Bible  into  harmony  with  modem  modes  of 
thinking,  to  explain,  and  to  recommend  them.  He 
endeavoured  by  means  of  hypothesis  to  famish  a 
clue  to  their  origin,  without  sufficiently  regarding 
strict  historical  criticisnL  Eichhom's  Einleihmg 
in  das  Alte  Testament  was  first  published  at  Leip- 
sic  in  178083,  in  three  volumes.  The  fifth  edi- 
tion was  published  at  Gottingen  in  1820-24,  ^ 
five  volumes.  His  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testa- 
ment was  pubUshed  at  Gottingen  in  1804-27,  in 
five  volumes.  The  earlier  volumes  have  been 
republished.  The  external  treatment  of  the  mate- 
risils,  the  style,  aim,  and  manv  separate  portions  of 
both  works,  are  masterly  and  excellent ;  but  with 
regard  to  linguistic  and  historical  research,  they  are 
feeble  and  overwhelmed  with  hypotheses. 

Leonhardt  Bertholdt  was  a  very  diligent  but  un- 
critical compiler.  He  made  a  considerable  step 
backward  in  the  science  of  introduction,  not  only 
by  reuniting  the  Old  and  N.  T.  into  one  whole, 
but  by  even  intermixing  the  separate  writings  with 
each  other,  in  his  work  entitled  Historisch-kritische 
Einleitung  in  sdmmtliche  kanonische  und  Apocry- 
phische  Schriften  des  Alien  und  Neuen  Testamentes, 
Erlangen  181 2- 19,  in  six  volumes. 

The  Isagoge  Historico-critica  in  Lihros  Novi 
Foederis  Sacros,  Jense  1830,  of  H.  A.  Schott,  is 
more  distinguished  by  diligence  than  by  penetra- 
tion. The  Lehrhuch  der  Histonsch-kritischen  Ein- 
leitung in  die  Bibel  A.  und  N,  T.,  Berlin  ;   TheU 

1,  />/>  Ailgemeine  Einleitung  und  das  Alte  Testa- 
ftient  enthaliend^  181 7  (fifth  edition,  1840) ;  TheU 

2,  Das  Neue  Testament  enthaltendy  1826  (fourth 
edition,  1 842),  by  W.  M.  Lebrecht  de  Wette,  is 
distinguished  by  brevity,  precision,  critical  pene- 
tration, and  in  some  parts  by  completeness.  This 
book  contains  an  excellent  survey  of  the  various 
opinions  prevalent  in  the  sphere  of  Biblical  intro- 
duction, interspersed  with  original  discussions. 
Almost  every  author  on  Biblical  criticism  will  find 
that  De  Wette  has  made  use  of  his  labours ;  but  in 
the  purely  historical  portions  the  book  is  feeble, 
and  mdicates  that  the  author  did  not  go  to  the  first 


sources,  but  adopted  the  opinions  of  others ;  con- 
sequently the  work  has  no  internal  harmony.  An 
English  translation  of  this  work,  with  additions  by 
the  translator,  Theodore  Parker,  has  lately  ap- 
peared in  America,  under  the  tiUe  of  A  Critical 
and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament, 

The  word  *  introduction'  being  of  rather  vagne 
signification,  there  was  also  formerly  no  definite 
idea  attached  to  the  expression  Bibucal  Intro- 
duction. In  works  on  this  subject  (as  in  Home's 
Introduction)  might  be  found  contents  belonging  to 
geography,  antiquities,  interpretation,  natural  his- 
tory, and  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Even  the 
usiml  contents  of  Biblical  introductions  were  so 
unconnected,  that  Schleiermacher,  in  his  Kuru 
Darstdlung  des  Theologischen  Studiums^  justly 
called  it  ein  Mancheriei ;  that  is,  a  fiirrago  or 
onmium  -  gatherom.  Biblical  introduction  was 
usually  described  as  consisting  of  the  various 
brancnes  of  preparatory  knowledge  requisite  for 
viewing  and  treating  the  Bible  correctly.  It  was 
distin^shed  from  Biblical  history  and  archaeology 
by  bemg  less  intimately  connected  with  what  is 
usually  called  history.  It  comprised  treati^  on 
the  origin  of  the  Bible,  on  the  original  languages, 
on  the  translations,  and  on  the  history  of  the 
sacred  text ;  and  was  divided  into  general  and 
special  introduction. 

The  author  of  this  article  endeavoured  to  remove 
this  vagueness  bv  furnishing  a  firm  definition  of 
Biblical  introductioiL  In  his  work,  Einleitung  in 
das  Neue  Testament^  von  Dr.  K  A.  Credner,  th.  I, 
Halle  1836,  he  defined  Biblical  introduction  to  be 
the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  divided  it  into  the 
following  parts : 

1.  The  history  of  the  separate  Biblical  books. 

2.  The  history  of  the  collectioii  of  these  books, 
or  of  the  canon. 

3.  The  history  of  the  spread  of  these  books,  or 
of  the  translations  of  it. 

4.  The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  text 

5.  The  history  of  the  mterpretation  of  it 

This  view  of  Uie  science  of  introduction  has  re- 
ceived much  approbation,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Reus's  Geschichte  der  Heiligm  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Testamentes,  Halle  1842  [3d  ed.  enlarged,  Braun- 
schw.  i860].  The  results  of  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  are  comprehended 
in  the  following  work,  Das  Neue  Testament  nock 
seinem  Zweck,  Ursprunge  und  Inkalt,  von  A.  R. 
Credner,  Giessen  1841-43,  in  two  volumes. 

The  critical  investigation  which  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many after  the  days  of  Michaelis,  nas  of  late  been 
opposed  by  a  mode  of  treating  Biblical  introduc- 
tion, not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  free  search 
after  troth  as  in  an  apologetical  and  polemical 
style.  This  course,  however,  has  not  enriched 
Biblical  science.  To  this  class  of  books  belong  a 
number  of  monographs,  or  treatises  on  separate 
subjects ;  also  the  Handbuch  der  Historisch-kn- 
tischen  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  Erlan- 
gen 1836,  by  H.  A.  C.  Hsivemick,  of  which  there 
have  been  published  two  parts,  in  three  volumes, 
and  of  which  The  General  Introdtution  and  the  In- 
traduction  to  the  Pentateuch  have  been  translated 
into  English,  Edin.  1850,  1852 ;  and  also  H.  E. 
Ferd.  Guericke*s  Einleitung  in  dcu  Neue  Testa* 
ment,  Halle  1843,  in  which  too  firequently  an 
anathema  against  heretics  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
demonstration.     The  apologetical  tendency  pre- 
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vaik  in  the  woik  of  G.  Hamilton,  entitled  A  Grm- 
ral  lutroductioH  to  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures,  etc.,  Dublin  1 8 14;  in  Thomas  Hartwell 
Home's  Introduetion  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  etc,  London 
1818,  four  volumes  [the  tenth  edition  of  this 
work  was  iss>ued  in  four  large  vols.  8vo,  in  1856, 
of  which  the  second  vol.  on  the  O.  T.  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  and  the  fourth  on  the 
N.  T.,  by  Dr.  P.  TregeUes.  For  Dr.  Davidson's 
voL,  one  by  Mr.  Ayre  has  since  been  substituted] ; 
and  in  J.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  £din.  1824. 

The  Roman  Catholics  also  have,  in  modem 
times,  written  on  Biblical  introduction,  although 
the  unchangeable  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
hinder  all  free,  critical,  and  scientific  treatment  of 
the  subject.  The  Roman  Catholics  can  treat 
Biblical  introduction  only  in  a  polemical  and  apo- 
Ic^tical  manner,  and  are  obliged  to  keep  up  the 
attention  of  their  readers  by  mtroducing  leamed 
archaeological  researches,  which  conceal  the  want 
of  free  movement  This  latter  mode  was  adopted 
by  J.  Jahn  (who  died  at  Vienna  in  18 16)  in  his 
Einleitung  in  die  Gottlichen  Biicher  des  Alien 
Bundes,  Vienna  179^,  two  volumes,  and  1802, 
three  volumes;  and  m  his  Iniroductio  in  Libros 
Sacros  Veieris  Testamenti  in  epitomen  redacta, 
Viennse  1805.  This  work  has  been  republished  by 
F.  Ackermann,  in  what  are  asserted  to  be  the 
third  and  fourth  editions,  under  the  title  of  Intro- 
ductio  in  Libros  Sacros  Vderis  Testamenti,  usibus 
aeademkis  accommodata,  Viennae  1825  and  1839. 
But  these  so-called  new  editions  are  full  of  altera- 
tions and  mutilations,  which  remove  every  free  ex- 
pression of  Jahn,  who  belonged  to  the  liberal 
period  of  the  Emperor  Joseph. 

Johann  Leonhard  Hug's  Einleitung  in  das  Neue 
Testament,  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen  1808,  two 
volumes,  third  edition,  1826,  surpasses  Jahn's 
work  in  ability,  and  has  obtained  much  cre<Ut 
among  Protestants  by  its  leamed  explanations, 
although  these  frequently  swerve  from  the  point  in 
question.  Hug's  work  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Wait,  LL.D.  ;  but 
this  translation  is  much  surpassed  by  that  of  Fos- 
dick,  published  in  the  United  States,  and  enriched 
by  the  addenda  of  Moses  Stuart  The  polemical 
and  apologetical  style  prevails  in  the  work  of  J.  G. 
Herbst,  Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  die 
Schriften  des  Alien  Testamentes,  completed  and 
edited  after  the  death  of  the  author,  by  Welte, 
Carlsmhe  1 840  ;  and  in  V Introduction  Historique 
et  Critique  aux  Livres  de  l^Ancien  et  du  Nauveau 
Testament,  par  J.  B.  Glaire,  6  vols.,  2d  ed., 
Paris  1843.  llie  work  of  the  excellent  Feilmoser, 
who  died  in  1831,  Einleitung  in  die  Biicher  des 
Neuen  Buttdes,  in  the  second  edition,  Tubingen 
1830^  forsakes  the  position  of  a  true  Roman 
Catholic,  inasmuch  as  it  is  distinguished  by  a  noble 
ingenuousness  and  candour.  AH  these  last-men- 
tioned works  prove  that  the  science  of  introduction 
cannot  prosper  in  ecclesiastical  fetters. — K.  A.  C. 

[To  tne  works  above  enumerated  may  be  added 
— Collyer's  Sacred  Interpreter,  2  vols.  8vo,  1 746, 
last  edit  181 5  (*a  good  popular  preparation  for 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  Bp.  Marsh)  ; 
Lardner,  Credibility;  and  History  of  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists,  Works  i.-VL  ;  Scholz,  Einleit,  in 
die  Ileiligen  Schriften  des  A,  und N.  T,  4  vols.,  of 
which  only  three  had  appeared  before  the  author's  I 


death  in  1852 ;  Hengstenberg^  Beitrage  Mur  Ein- 
leit.  ins  A.  B.,  I.  Authent.  des  Daniel  u.  Integriidt 
des  Sacharja,  Ber.  1 831  ;  IL  IH.  Auth,  des  Penta- 
teuchs,  1836-39  ;  Maier,  Einleit,  in  die  Schriften 
des  N.  T.,  Freib.  1852  ;  Keil,  Lehrbuch  der  Hist,- 
Krit.  Einleit.  in  die  Kanon.  Schriften  des  A.  T,, 
in  3  parts,  forming  i  vol.,  Frankf.  and  Erlang. 
1853  ;  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  O,  71,  3  vob. 
8vo,  Lond.  1862-63  ;  Introduction  to  the  N.  T,, 
3  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1848-50;  Scholten,  Hist.- 
Krit.  Einl.  in  die  Schriften  des  JV.  T,  1853,  2d 
ed.  enlarged  1856;  Bleek,  Einleit.  in  d.  A.  T,, 
BerL  i860;  in  das N.  71,  1862.] 

IONIA.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  i  Mac- 
cab,  viii  8,  for  the  existing  reading  x^P*"^  ''^^ 
*Iy9ue^i^  KoX  Mi^Setar,  should  be  read  x*  ^*  'IwWoj^ 
KoX  MwrUuf,  on  the  ground  that  to  include  India 
and  Media  within  the  domain  of  Antiochus  III.  is 
to  contradict  directly  the  voice  of  history,  which 
confines  this  monarch's  possessions  to  this  side  the 
Taurus  range  (Liv.  Hist,  xxxvii.  56 ;  xxxviii.  38). 
This  alteration  is  purely  conjectural,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see,  supposing  it  to  be  the  correct  read- 
ing, how  the  error  in  the  text  could  have  arisen. 
Michaelis  supposes  that  by  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  translator,  HO  was  read  for  ^DD,  and  HH 
or  T^^l^  for  ^tDJSI,  and  that  the  nations  intended 
are  the  Mysians  and  the  'Eyero^  (Horn.  //.  ii.  580) 
of  Paphlagonia ;  but  this  is  still  more  improbable 
than  tne  former  conjecture,  and  besides,  not  only 
was  Paphlagonia  not  within  the  domain  of  Anti- 
ochus, but  me  Eretians  did  not  at  that  time  exist 
(Strabo,  xii.  8).  Perhaps  the  conjectural  emenda- 
tion above  mentioned  may  be  adopted  on  the 
ground  of  its  internal  probability;  as  the  only 
alternative  seems  to  be  to  suppose  gross  geographi- 
cal and  historipd  ignor^ce  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  It  is  followed  by  Luther  (who  puts 
*  lonien'  in  the  text),  Drusius,  Grotius,  Houbi- 
gant,  etc.  Adoptinc;  the  reading  Ionia,  the  dis- 
trict referred  to  is  that  bordering  on  the  lEgcan 
Sea  from  Phocaea  to  Miletus.  Its  original  inhabi- 
tants were  Greeks,  but  in  later  times  a  lai^e  Jew- 
ish element  was  found  in  the  population  (Joseph. 
Antiq,  xvi.  2.  3).  Under  the  Roman  dominion 
the  name  Ionia  remained,  but  its  towns  were  dis- 
tributed politically  under  other  provinces.  Ptolemy 
ranks  them  in  Asia  Proper,  while  Strabo  (xiv. 
632),  Pliny  {H.  N.  v.  31),  and  Mela  (i.  17),  speak 
of  Ionia  as  a  distinct  territory.  In  the  account 
which  Tosephus  gives  {Antiq.  xvl  2.  3)  of  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Jews  in  Ionia  to  Agripi>a  for  exemp- 
tion from  certain  oppressions  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  is  re- 
tained. He  speaks  of  ToKit  rX^^or  'lovdcUciir  as 
inhabiting  its  cities. — W.  L.  A. 

IOTA  (A.  V.  •  Jot%  the  smallest  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  (t) ;  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 

jod  (^)  and  the  Syriac  judh  («.^))  and  employed 

metaphorically  to  express  the  minutest  trifle.  This 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  several  metaphors  derived  from 
the  alphabet — ^as  when  alpha,  the  6rst  letter,  and 
omega,  the  last,  are  employed  to  express  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  We  are  not  to  suppose, 
however,  that  this  proverb  was  exclusively  ap- 
posite in  the  Greek  language.  The  same  practi- 
cal allusion  equally  existed  in  Hebrew,  some 
curious  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Wet- 
stein  and  Lightfoot     [Jot.] — ^J.  K. 
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IPHEDEIAH  {rrntfl,  Vi^'d^yak;  SepL  'Ic^ 

8<ar ;  Alex.  *Ie^d(a),  a  Benjamite  of  the  family  of 
Shashak  (i  Chron.  viiL  25),  and  himself  the  head 
of  a  branch  or  clan  of  that  family.  He,  with  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  &mily,  resided  at  Jerusalem 
(ver.  28). 

IRA  (feO^y)*    There  seem  to  have  been  as  many 

as  three  different  individuals  connected  with  David 
who  were  known  by  thb  name.  They  occur  in  the 
following  order  in  Samuel  2^ 

1.  (Sept  'I/Mtr;  Alex.  E^r).  <Ira  the  Jairite* 
(2  Sam.  xz.  26},  described  in  the  A.  V.  as  'a 
chief  ruler  about  David. '    [Jairite. ] 

2.  <  I^^  the  son  of  Ikkesh  the  Tekoite'  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  26,  'I/)dr;  Alex.  EZpat;  I  Chron.  xL  28, 
'Opd;  Alex.  'Opdr).  His  name  occurs  as  sixth 
among  David's  guard  of '  thirty-seven  in  all ;'  also 
as  sixth  among  the  twelve  captains  appointed  to 
the  monthly  course  of  service  (i  Chron.  xxvii.  9, 
'0^v<at ;  Alex.  E^). 

3.  '  Ira  the  Ithrite,'  also  one  of  David's  guard  (2 
Sam.  xxiil  38,  'Iiidt ;  Alex.  E/^r ;  i  Chron.  xl 
40^  '  Jpd ;  Alex.  'Ipdr).  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
this  Ira  was  identical  with  the  first  mentioned ;  but 
when  the  names  occur  so  distinctly  one  dfler  the 
other  in  the  Bible  narrative,  we  incline  to  the 
belief  that  there  were  three  individuals  bearing  the 
name  of  Ira.  — W,  J.  C. 

IRAM    (DTj;;    LXX.    Alex.    'H/h£/»  ;    Vat 

Za^oift';  Vulg.  Hiram).  The  personal  or  terri- 
torial designation  of  one  of  the  Edomite  diiefs  or 

alluphim  (D^tt^jJ,  *  phylarchs  j'  in  A.  V.  'dukes;' 

Gen.  xxxvL  43  ;  i  Chron.  i  54).  In  the  genealogy 
of  Esau,  contained  in  Gen.  xxxvl,  we  have,  after 
the  names  of  his  wives  and  children,  a  list  of  the 
alluphim  of  the  Edomite  tribes.  These  are  given 
in  the  following  order :  in  vers.  15,  16,  the  allu- 
phim, seven  in  number,  who  spmng  from  Eliphaz, 
the  son  of  Esau,  by  his  wife  Adah  ;  in  ver.  17  the 
alluphim,  four  in  number,  who  sprang  from  Reuel, 
the  son  of  Esau,  by  his  wife  Bashemath ;  and  in 
ver.  18  we  have,  as  three  additional  alluphim,  the 
three  sons  of  Esau  by  his  wife  Aholibamah.  The 
genealogy  of  Esau  is  then  interrupted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  that  of  Seir  the  Horite,  from  whom 
Aholibamah  was  descended.  After  this  digression 
we  have,  in  vers.  31-39,  a  list  of  *the  kings  who 
reigned  in  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king 
over  the  children  of  Israel ;'  and  then  follows,  in 
vers.  40-43,  another  list  of  Edomite  alluphim.  It 
is  in  this  that  the  name  Iram  occurs.  The  position 
of  this  latter  list  has  given  rise  to  various  opinions 
respecting  it.  By  some  it  is  regarded  as  a  list  of 
chiefs  who  exercised  either  in  succession  or  con- 
temporaneously the  supreme  authority  after  the 
kingly  power  had  been  overthrown.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  that  in  the  time  of  Moses 
kings  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Edom  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  clear  from  Num.  xx.  14  that  there  was 
still  a  king  of  Edom.  By  others  it  is  taken  to  be  a 
list  of  the  chiefs  who  were  descended  from  the 
<hree  sons  of  Esau  mentioned  in  ver.  18,  just  as 
those  who  are  mentioned  in  ver.  15-17  were  de- 
scended from  the  two  elder  sons  of  Esau.  It  is  an 
objection  to  this  opinion  that  these  three  sons  of 
Esau  are  themselves  termed  alluphim,  and  that 


this  is  not  the  case  with  their  two  elder  brothers. 
A  third,  and  more  probable  opinion,  is  that  the 
list  in  vers.  40-43  gives,  not  the  personal,  but  the 
territorial  designations  of  the  Edomite  diie6. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  names 
in  the  list,  namely  Timnah  and  Aholibamah  are 
feminine  nouns,  and  still  further  by  the  statement 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage,  *  these  are 
the  names  of  the  princes  {allnphim)  of  Esau  ac- 
cording to  their  families  and  places,  after  thdr 
names ;'  and  by  that  with  which  it  concludes— 
*  these  are  the  princes  {alluphim)  of  Edom,  accord- 
ing to  their  habitations.'  If  it  be  alleged  that  the 
personal  names  given  in  vers.  15-18  are  fourteen  in 
number,  but  that  the  territorial  names  are  eleven 
only,  the  objection  may  be  met  by  the  supposition 
that  some  of  the  names  have  been  aociaentallY 
omitted  from  the  latter  list — an  hypothesis  which 
derives  some  support  from  the  peculiar  reading  of 
the  Vatican  MS.,  which  may  possibly  have  pie- 
served  one  of  the  omitted  names.— S.  N. 


IR-HAHERES.    In  Isaiah  xix.  18  the  words 
Dinn  y'))  are  rendered  *  City  of  destruction^  though, 

as  is  suggested  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  they 
might  ut  taken  as  the  proper  name  of  a  dty  of 
E^pt.  The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  very  obscure, 
and  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Some  main- 
tain that  the  prophet  refers  to  five  great  and  noted 
cities  of  Egypt,  when  he  says,  *  In  that  day  shall 
five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language 
of  Canaan;'  but  they  cannot  agree  as  to  wluit 
cities  these  are.  Others  suppose  that  by  fve  a 
round  number  is  meant;  mile  otheis  thmk  that 
some  proportional  number  is  referred  to — ^five  out 
of  20,000,  or  five  out  of  looa  Calvin  interprets 
the  passage  as  meaning  five  out  of  six— ^sr  pro- 
fessing the  true  religion,  and  one  rejecting  it 
That  <me  is  hence  oilled  'City  of  destruction,' 
which  is  not  its  proper  name,  but  a  description 
indicative  of  its  doom.  Instead  of  Dinn,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  ancient  MSS.  read  D^nn, 
which  signifies  ^the  sun,^  This  reading  is  sup- 
ported by  the  version  of  Symmachus,  which  las 
ir6Xct  IfKlovy  and  by  the  Vulgate,  citntas  soUs, 
Hence  some  have  supposed  that  Ir-hakens  is  a 
proper  name,  and  equivalent  to  HeUopoUs^  the 
famous  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  called  On  in  Gen. 
xll  45,  and  Bdh'skemish  ('  City  of  the  Sun ')  in  Jer. 
xliii.  13.  All  this,  however,  is  mere  conjecture. 
Jerome  supposes  D^H  to  be  equivalent  to  Bnn, 
'  a  potsherd,'  and  to  be  a  name  of  the  town  called 
by  the  Greeks  ^OffrpaxUnf  ('earthen').  Others 
suppose  that  reference  is  made  to  Tahpanes,  the 
bnck-kilns  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
(xliiL  9;  Alexander  on  Is.  xix.  18;  Jerome,  ad 
lac,)    Gesenius  says,  'From  the  Arabic  usage  of 


-^  •  X 


iMj^-y '  to  defend,*  '  to  preserve,'  the  clause  may 

be  rendered,  '  One  shall  be  called  a  dty  preserved,' 
that  is,  '  one  of  the  five  cities  shall  be  preserved' 
(Comment,  ad  loc.)  Several  other  interpretatk>ns 
have  been  given  of  the  passage,  bnt  they  are  too 
fanciful  to  be  worth  recording.  The  most  natuial 
meaning  is  that  of  Calvin,  who  follows  the  reading 
Din,  and  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  word, 
making  it  a  descriptive  title,  and  not  a  proper 
name.  The  prophecy  of  the  whole  verse  would 
thus  express  the  idea,  that  for  ane  town  of  Egypt 
which  snould  perish  in  unbelief,  Jive  should  pro* 
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fess  the  trne  faith,  and  swear  fealty  to  the  L&rd. 
The  simplicity  of  this  interpretation,  and  its  agree- 
ment  with  the  scope  of  tne  whole  passage  as  a 
prophetic  picture  ot  the  changes  in  E^pt,  serve  to 
commend  the  common  readmg  as  ue  true  one 
(Alexander,  /.  r.) — J.  L.  P. 

IR-HATTEMARIM,  «  Thi  eiiy  of  palm  trees' 
(D^t3>nn  T3^;  v-AXit  ^oiirfirwr),  a  name  given  to 

Jericho  (Judg.  i  i6;  Deut  zxxiv.  3)  in  conse- 
auence  of  the  number  of  palm  trees  which  at  one 
time  grew  on  the  rich  plain  round  it  It  is  a 
remanable  fiu:t  that  not  a  sing^  palm  exists  there 
now, — J.  L.  P« 

IR-NAHASH  (B^rU  l^y,  ^CUy  of  Serpents;' 

v6Xif  Naat ;  Urh  Naas).  In  I  Chron.  iv.  12  we 
read  that  Eshton  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  '  begat  Te- 
hiniudi  the  father  of  Ir-nahash,'  which  means  that 
Tehinnah  occupied  the  ancient  town  of  Ir-nahash. 
Its  situation  is  not  indicated,  and  the  place  b  not 
again  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Van  de  Velde 
sa)rs,  that  about  two  miles  east  of  Beit  Jibrin,  on 
the  road  to  Hebron,  is  a  village  with  some  ancient 
ruins  called  Deir  Nakha^  and  this  he  would  iden- 
tify with  Ir-nahash  {Memoir^  p.  322) ;  but  it  is 
mere  conjecture.  We  have  no  data  by  which  to 
6x  the  locality.— J.  L.  P. 

IRON.    [Baszeu] 

IRPEEL  (ScBl\  'God  restores;'  Sept  Alex. 

'Ic^^i^X;  Jarephel)^  an  ancient  town  of  Benja- 
min, apparently  situated  on  the  mountain  ridge 
north  ot  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  27).  The  site  is 
unknown. — J.  L»  P. 

IR-SHEMESH  (tTDB^  Ty,  'City  of  the  Sun ;' 

«-6Xeit  2«ifvia^r;  Alex.  v-^Xis  Za/t^t;  l/irsemes)^ 
a  city  of  Dan,  near  Zoiah  and  Eshtaol  (Josh.  xix. 
41),  and  doubtless  identical  with  Betu-shemesh 
('  House  of  the  Sun').— J.  I^  P. 

ISAAC  (pny^>  or  pnfe^,  as  it  occurs  four  times 

in  the  poetical  books,  viz.,  Ps.  cv.  9 ;  Jer.  xxxiiL 
26 ;  Amos  vii.  9,  i&^in  the  last  two  cases  being 
put  poetically  for  the  whole  nation  of  Israel; 
LXX.  *Iffa4«,  laughter^  ^orting\  son  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  and  child  of'^  promise,  bom  when  his 
fiither  was  one  hundred,  and  his  mother  ninety 
years  of  age  (Gen.  xxl  1-7).  To  the  etymology  of 
the  name  there  is  reference  in  Gen.  xvil  17,  19  ; 
xviii.  12 ;  xxL  6.  There  need  be  no  dispute  as  to 
which  of  these  passages  the  import  of  the  name 
refers ;  it  includes  a  reference  to  them  all,  besides 
according  with,  and  expressing  the  happy,  cheerful 
disposition  of  the  bearer,  and  suggesting  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
the  channel  of  the  promised  blessing,  and  the  type 
of  Him  who  is  pre-eminently  THE  SEED,  whose 
birth  has  put  laughter  into  the  hearts  of  myriads  of 
our  race. 

When  he  was  eight  days  old  he  received  drcum- 
cbion,  and  was  thus  received  into  the  covenant 
made  with  his  father  ;  while  his  mother's  sceptical 
laughter  was  turned  into  triumphant  exultation  and 
joy  in  God  (Gen.  xxi.  4.7).  '  And  the  child  grew 
and  was  weaned'  (m  his  thind  year),  upon  which 
occasion  Abraham  made  a  '  great  feast*  to  celebrate 
the  glad  event ;  when  Sarah  saw  Ishmael,  the  son 
of  tne  Egyptian,  *  mocking^'  as  the  A.  V.  has  it, 


and  therefore  resolved  that  Ishmael  should  be  '  cast 
out,'  that  he  might  not  *  inherit'  with  her  son  Isaac. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Paul  refers  to  this,  when 
he  says,  that  he  who  was  bom  after  the  flesh  perse- 
cuted *  him  that  was  bora  af^er  the  spirit'  (Gal.  iv.  29). 
But  we  question  the  correctness  of  the  tnmdation, 
^mocking'  in  Genesis,  and,  of  course,  the  fact 
of  Paul's  reference  to  it.    pHY  does  not  mean  to 

insult^  Gen.  xxxix.  14,  where  it  relates  '  ael  lusus 
venereos*  (Ge&  TTies.) ;  nor  to  pay  idolatrous  wor' 
sAiPf  Exod.  xiDui.  6,  where  it  expresses  idolatrous 
spoils  in  the  form  of  dance  and  song ;  nor  tofight^ 
2  Sara,  il  14,  where,  to  sport*  covers  the  real 
object  contemplated  by  Abner.  Gesenius  seems  to 
take  the  rk^ht  view  :  *  Vidit  Sarah  filium  Hagariis 
pn^,  lu£ntem^  {.^^exultatUem^  sattaMtem—3Zon' 

vivium  enim  Pater  instituerat  (com.  8)  in  quo 
filiolus  saltando  novam  gratiam  inibat  a  patre. 
Qua  re  novercae  invidia  et  zelotjrpia  ita  resnsdtata 
est,  nti  pueri  matrisque  expulsionem  a  marito  flagi- 
taret  (com.  10).'  He  adds,  'Male  LXX.  et 
Vulg.  addunt :  ludentem  cum  /soar  fiio  suo ;  in 
eo  enim  causa  odii  recandescentis  esse  non  potuit ; 
et  ridicule  Hebnei  pueros  fadunt  de  hereditate 
futura  inter  se  disceptantes'  {Tkes,  1163).  Paul 
must,  therefore,  have  had  in  view  some  unrecorded 
fact,  traditionally  handed  down,  when  he  repre- 
sented the  son  of  Hagar  as  persecuting  Isaac  It 
may  be  added,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  uiat  the  verb 
pnV  should  be  used  in  a  sense  so  different  from 

that  which  it  has  twice  before  in  the  same  chapter 
and  in  several  preceding  chapters. 

What  effect  the  companionship  of  the  wild  and 
wayward  Ishmael  might  have  had  on  Isaac  it  is  not 
easy  to  say;  but  his.  expulsion  was,  no  doubt, 
ordered  by  God  for  the  good  of  the  child  of  pro- 
mise, and  most  probably  saved  him  from  manv  an 
annoyance  and  sorrow.  Freed  from  such  evil  in- 
fluence, the  child  grew  up  under  the  nurturing  care 
of  his  fond  parents,  mild  and  gentle,  loving  and 
beloved.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  the  most  notable 
circumstance  of  his  life  occurred  to  him.  Jehovah, 
resolving  to  tat  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  exhibit 
it  as  a  pattern  to  all  generations,  commanded  him 
to  take  his  son,  the  son  of  his  love,  Isaac,  to  the 
land  of  Moriah,  and  offer  him  up  as  a  bumt-offer- 
ingt  upon  a  mountain  by  and  by  to  be  shown  him 

*  *  De  lusu  pueromm  se  invicem  tentantium,  quid 
vires  valeant'  (Furst). 

f  Kurts  maintains  that  the  basis  for  this  trial  of 
Abraham  was  laid  in  the  state  of  mind  produced  in 
him  by  beholding  the  Canaanitish  human  sacrifices 
around  him.  His  words  are  :  '  These  Canaanitish 
sacrifices  of  children,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  heathen  around  him  offered  them,  must  have 
excited  in  Abraham  a  contest  of  thoughts  .  .  .  and 
induced  him  to  examine  himself  whether  he  also 
were  capable  of  sufficient  renunciation  and  self- 
denial  to  do,  if  his  God  demanded  it,  what  the 
heathen  around  him  were  doing.  But  if  this  ques* 
tion  was  raised  in  the  heart  of  Abraham^  it  must 
also  have  been  brought  to  a  definite  settlement  through 
some  outuMrd  fact.  Such  was  the  basis  for  the 
demand  of  God  so  far  as  Abraham  was  concerned, 
and  such  the  educational  motive  for  his  trial  The 
obedience  of  Abraham's  faith  must,  in  energy  and 
entireness,  not  lag  behind  that  which  the  religion 
of  nature  demanckd  and  obtained  from  its  profes- 
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(ver.  22).  Not  hesitating  for  a  moment,  nor  stag- 
gered by  the  imposition  of  a  service  so  severe  and 
unnatuxal,  and  although  pierced  through  the  heart 
with  sorrow,  Abraham  directly  set  out  to  fulfil  the 
Divine  command,  accompanied  by  two  servants 
and  his  son,  and  in  full  confidence  that  God,  who 
had  quickoied  Sarah's  womb,  would  quicken  his 
son  when  slain,  and  raise  him  from  the  dead  (Heb. 
XL  19).  Nothing  but  a  clear  command  from  God 
could  have  suggested  such  a  service.  '  A  craving 
to  please,  or  propitiate,  or  communicate  with  the 
poweis  above  by  surrendering  '  an  object  near  and 
dear'  to  one,  which  Canon  Stanley  erroneously 
says  is  the  *  source  of  all  sacrifice,'  and  to  which  he 
attributes  Abraham's  conduct  in  the  present  case, 
could  never  have  led  to  such  an  act  The  idea  is 
wholly  improbable  and  irrational  (Lectures  on  the 
Hist  of  the  J.  Ch.^  p.  47). 

As  Uiev  drew  near  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  Isaac 
bearing  the  wood,  and  Abraham  the  fire  and  the 
knife,  the  former  said  to  his  father,  'behold  the 
fire  and  the  wood ;  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  the 
burnt-offering?' — ^words  which  must  have  pierced 
like  a  sword  through  the  father's  heart ;  replying 
to  which  he  uttered  an  unconscious  prophecy :  *My 
son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  Iamb  tor  a  burnt- 
offering.'  Arrived  at  the  place,*  Abraham  built 
an  altar,  arranged  the  wood,  and  bound  his  son, 
to  whom  no  <U)ubt  he  had  before  this  communi- 
cated the  divine  command,  and  who,  unresistingly 
submitted  to  the  will  of  his  father,  and  of  his  father's 
God.  But  when  the  patriarch  was  in  the  very  aifct 
of  stretching  forth  his  nand  to  complete  the  solemn, 
awful  act,  me  voice  of  the  '  Angel  of  the  Lord 
reached  his  ear,  forbidding  the  deed,  and  accept- 
ing the  obedient,  submissive  will  instead.  A  ram 
caught  by  its  branching  horns  in  a  thicket,  and 
thus  providentiallv  furnished,  served  as  a  substitute. 
But,  virtually,  the  sacrifice  was  consunmiated. 
The  obedience  of  the  father,  and  the  submission  of 
the  son  concurred  in  it — the  actual  death  of  the 

sors.  Abraham  must  be  ready  to  do  for  his  God 
what  the  nations  around  him  were  capable  of  doing 
for  their  false  god&  In  every  respect  Abraham, 
as  the  hero  of  faith,  is  to  out-distance  all  others  in 
self-denial'  {Hist,  of  the  O,  Cov.^  i.  269).  Objec- 
tively^ the  transaction  was  intended  to  recognise  the 
element  of  truth  in  human  sacrifices,  while  con- 
demning the  sacrifices  themselves  (pp.  269,  270). 

It  were  at  once  tedious  and  unprofitable  even  to 
catalogue  the  various,  for  the  most  part,  absurd 
theories  of  especially  German  theologians  respect- 
mg  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

*  What  place  was  this  ?  Moriah,  on  which  the 
Temple  was  afterwards  built,  or  Mount  Gerizim  f 
Stanley  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  (see  S,  and  P,^ 
250-252,  3d  ed.)  The  Samaritans  read  Morehfor 
Moriah  (Gen.  xxil)  Kurtz,  however,  successfully 
defends  the  more  usual  view  (see  HisL  of  the  O. 
Cov.^  L  270-272).  Stanley  records  the  following 
interesting  Samaritan  tradition  :  <  Isaac  was  offered 
on  Ar-Gerizim.  Abraham  said,  *Let  us  go  up 
and  sacrifice  on  the  mountain.'  He  took  out  a 
rope  to  fasten  his  son ;  but  Isaac  said,  '  No  :  I  will 
lie  still.'  Thrice  the  knife  refused  to  cut.  Then 
God  from  heaven  called  to  Gabriel,  *  Go  down  and 
save  Isaac  or  I  will  destroy  thee  from  among  the 
angels.'  From  the  seventh  heaven  Gabriel  called, 
and  pointed  to  the  ram.  The  place  of  the  ram's 
capture  is  still  shewn  near  the  holy  place.' 


victim  was  neither  neoesanr,  nor  desired  by  God. 
An  example  of  fiiith  and  self-sacrifice  was  furnished 
to  the  world,  which  still  continues,  and  shall,  to 
the  end  of  time,  continue  to  exert  a  blessed  influ- 
ence, and  teach  mankind  that  their  best  and  dearest 
are  to  be  surrendered  unto  God  whenever  he  de- 
mands them.  At  the  same  time  a  check  was  ^ven 
to  human  sacrifices,  which  are  here  most  strikuigly 
shewn  not  to  be  pleasing  to  God,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, abhorrent  to  his  wilL  'Human  sacrifice 
which  was  in  outward  form  nearest  to  the  offering 
of  Isaac  was,  in  fact  and  in  spirit,  condemned  and 
repudiated  by  it'  (Stanl<7'8  X  ^^:»  P*  SO-  Isaac 
became  b^  this  transaction  pre-eminently  a  type  of 
the  Messiah.  In  the  surrender  l^  the  father  of 
his  '  only  son,'  the  concurrence  of*^  the  son's  will 
with  the  fathtt's,  the  sacrificial  death  which  virtu- 
ally took  place,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
whence  Aoraham  received  his  son  '  in  figure  *  (Heh 
XL  19)  are  all  points  of  analogy  which  cannot  be 
overlooked.* 

When  Isaac  had  reached  the  age  of  forty  yeais, 
Abraham,  disliking  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  sent 
his  most  trusted  servant  to  Mesopotamia  to  take 
from  thence  of  his  own  kindred  a  wife  for  his  son 
(Gen.  xxiv.)  This  mission  having,  by  the  guidance 
of  Jehovah,  proved  successful,  the  servant  imme- 
diately returned  home  with  the  bride,  and  fell  in 
with  Isaac,  who,  in  accordance  with  his  reflective 
disposition,  had  gone  out  into  the  fields  *at  even- 
tide' to  meditate.  Isaac  having  heard  from  the 
servant  the  story  of  his  wonderful  success,  received 
Rebecca  as  a  gift  from  God,  'and  brought  her  to 
his  mother  Sarah's  tent,  and  she  became  his  wife, 
and  he  loved  her,  and  was  comforted  afler  his 
mother's  death.'  As  Kalisch  remarks,  after  three 
years  lonely  sgrrow  for  his  loved  mother,  joy  for 
the  first  time  entered  his  heart  This  simple  record 
brings  before  us^  very  beautifiilhr,  the  domestic 
character  and  lovmg  disposition  of'^Isaac 

The  sons  which  Abraham  had  by  Ketuiah  he 
sent  awiqr  with  appropriate  gifts  from  his  son 
Isaac,  sometipae  after  which  he  died,  when  Isaac 
and  Ishmael  united  in  burying  him  in  the  family 
tomb. 

Isaac  was  fortjr  years  old  when  he  married  Re- 
becca, who,  to  his  great  grief,  was  barren ;  but  he, 
although  the  seed  uirou^  whom  Abraham's  pos- 
terity was  to  be  multiplied  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  although  he  knew  the  Divine  purpose  conld 
not  be  frustrated,  3ret  had  recourse  to  prayer  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  the  *  £oid  was  en- 
treated of  him,'  and  Rebecca  bore  him  two  sons  at 
a  birth  (Esau  and  Jacob),  when  he  was  in  the  six- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  Of  these  Esau,  the  open, 
ingenuous,  brave,  impulsive  boy,  was,  natuiaUy, 
his  father's  favourite. 

Isaac  dwelt  by  the  wdl  Lahai-roi,  but  a  famine 
drove  him  unto  Gerar  (ch.  xxvi.),  God  appearing  to 
him  and  forbidding  him  to  go  down  into  Eg^t, 
and  renewing  to  lum  the  covenant  promise  given 
originally  to  Abraham.  While  here  he  fell  into 
the  great  error  and  sin  into  which  his  fiiUher  had 

•  Several  Greek  myths  have  been  compared 
with  this  narrative,  ex.  gr.^  the  story  of  Iphigenia, 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  and  that  of  Athmas  and 
Phnxus  ;  but  this  is  mere  trifling.  The  similarity 
exists  only  in  one  or  two  outward  circumstances ; 
the  narratives  are,  in  all  essential  particulars,  un- 
like (see  Kalisch). 
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fallen  twice, —the  sin  of  denying  his  wife,  and  say- 
ing that  she  was  hb  sister,  through  fear  of  suffering 
for  her  sake.  There  is  no  improbability,  as  has 
been  asserted,  that  the  same  sort  of  event  should 
happen  in  rude  times  at  different  intervals ;  and, 
therefore,  no  reason  for  mamtaining  that  these 
events  have  the  same  historical  basis,  and  are,  in  fact, 
the  same  event  differently  represented.  Neither  is 
it  an  unfair  assumption  that  Abimelech  was  the 
common  title  of  the  kings  of  Gerar,  as  Pharaoh 
was  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  that  it  may  have  been 
the  proper  name  of  several  kings  in  succession,  as 
George  has  been  of  several  English  kings.  Abime- 
lech discovered  the  cheat  practised  by  Isaac. 
From  a  window,  which  probably  overlooked  the 
courts  of  the  surrounding  hous^  he  saw  Isaac 
•sporting,*  prWD,*  with  Rebecca  his  wife,  in  a 

way  that  plainly  indicated  the  relationship  between 
them;  and  having  called  him  severely  reproved 
him  for  his  falsehood,  and  afterwards  diarged  his 
people  respecting  them.  Isaac's  excuse  was  that 
he  thought  *the  fear  of  God*  was  *not  in  the 
place ;' but  the  real  cause  was,  the  failure  of  his 
own  trust  in  the  gracious  guardian  care  of  Jehovah. 

While  in  Gerar  his  prosperity  was  so  great  that 
the  Philistines  envied  him ;  and  Abimelech  re- 
quested him  to  depart  from  them.  He,  therefore, 
left  the  dty  and  dwelt  in  the  country.  But  even 
there  he  was  not  free  from  annoyance.  Having 
digged  wells,  the  herdsmen  of  Gerar  contended  for 
them ;  and  in  accordance  with  his  pacific  tepiper, 
he  3rielded  them  up,  one  after  another,  rather  than 
live  in  contention,  till  at  length  his  servants  digged 
one  for  which  no  one  contend^,  which,  from  that 
circumstance,  he  called  Rehoboth  —  room  :  *  for 
now,*  saith  he,  *  the  Lord  hath  made  room  lor  us* 
(vers.  17-23).  But  Abimelech,  feeling  that  God 
was  with  him,  visited  him,  in  company  with  Ahuz- 
zath,  and  Phichol  the  chief  captain  of  his  army,  and 
entered  into  a  covenant-oath  with  him  of  mutual 
peace  and  friendship.  On  the  day  this  covenant 
was  ratified,  Isaac's  serv^ts  having  fqund  waiter 
came  and  told  hiin  of  it ;  when  he,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event  which  had  just  occurred,  called 
the  wdl  Beer-SMa — the  well  of  the  oath. 

The  last  prominent  event  in  the  life  of  Isaac  is 
the  blessing  of  his  sons  (ch.  xxvii.)  When  old  and 
dim  of  si^t  (which  fails  much  sooner  in  eastern 
countries  than  in  Europe),  supposing  that  the  time 
of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  he  called  for  his  be- 
loved son  Esau,  and  sent  him  to  '  take  some  veni- 
son *  for  him,  and  to  make  his  favourite  '  savoury 
meat,'  that  he  might  e^  and  *  bless  *  him  before 
his  death.  Esau  prepared  to  obey  his  father's  will, 
and  set  forth  to  the  field  ;  but  through  the  decep- 
tions stratagem  of  Rebecca  the  'savoury  meat* 
was  provided  before  Esau's  return ;  and  Jacob,  dis- 
guised so  as  to  resemble  his  hairy  brother,  imposed 
on  his  father,  and  obtained  the  blessing.  Yet,  on 
the  discovery  of  the  cheat,  when  Esau  brought  into 
his  f&ther  the  dish  he  had  prepared,  Isaac,  remem- 
bering no  doubt  the  prediction  that  'the  elder 
should  serve  the  younger,*  and  convinced  that  God 
intended  the  blessing  for  Jacob,  deeply  agitated 
though  he  was,  would  not,  perhaps  rather  could 
not,  reverse  the  solemn  words  he  had  uttered,  but 
bestowed  an  inferior  blessing  on  Esau,  f 


*  *  De  blanditiis  maritalibus*  (Furst). 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  the  blessing,  in  both  cases, 


There  is  little  ground  for  founding  on  this  narra- 
tive a  criticism  adverse  to  Isaac,  as  if  he  had  de- 
generated very  much  from  his  former  self,  because 
of  his  seeming  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  *  savoury 
meat*  he  requested  of  his  son.  Such  a  longing  in 
an  old  man  was  innocent  enough,  and  indicated 
nothing  of  a  spirit  of  self-indulgence.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  case,  too,  and  Kalisch  sets  it  in  its 
true  light :  *  The  venison  is  evidently  like  a  sacri- 
fice offered  by  the  recipient  of  the  blessing,  and 
ratifying  the  proceedings  ;  and  hence  Jacob  killed 
and  prepared  two  kids  of  the  goats  (ver.  9),  where- 
as, for  an  ordinary  meal,  one  would  have  been 
more  than  sufEcient ;  it  imparted  to  the  ceremony, 
in  certain  respects,  the  character  of  a  covenant 
(comp.  xxi.  27-30 ;  xxvl  30 ;  Exod.  xii.  2 ;  xxiv. 
5-1 1,  etc.) ;  the  one  party  shewed  ready  obedience 
and  sincere  affection,  while  the  other  accepted  the 
gift,  and  granted  in  return,  the  whole  store  of  hap- 
piness he  was  able  to  bequeath.  Thus  the  meal 
which  Isaac  required  has  a  double  meaning,  both 
connected  with  the  internal  organism  of  the  book* 
{Cam.  on  Gfn.  xxvii.  1-4). 

Isaac  lived  after  this  forty  or  fifty  years  in  com- 
plete privacy,  and  died  in  Hebron  at  the  advanced 
age  of  180  years,  and  was  buried  by  his  sons  Esau 
and  Jacob  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

The  character  of  Isaac  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  Kalisch  :  *  Isaac  was  the  worthy  off- 
spring of  the  chosen  patriarch.  He  ever  displayed 
imperturbable  harmony  of  soul,  unmoved  by  the 
greatest  and  dearest  sacrifices ;  his  mind  was,  by 
nature,  calm  and  placid  ;  modest  and  reserved  ;  he 
was  susceptible  of  tliat  happiness  which  flows  from 
sentiment ;  his  heart  was  warm  and  sensitive  ;  his 
piety  internal  and  unostentatious ;  he  inclined  to 
reflection  and  prayer ;  his  affections  were  strong 
without  impetuosity  ;  his  impressions  profound 
without  exuberance.  His  destinies  corresp>onded 
with  his  character.  They  form  the  exact  medium 
between  the  history  of  Abraham  and  that  of  Jacob. 
He  spent  his  life  without  the  deeds  of  the  one  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  other  ;  he  was  not  like  either, 
compelled  to  distant  wanderings  ;  after  the  grand 
trial  of  his  youth,  the  course  of  his  life  was,  on  the 
whole,  calm  and  even.  Without  labour  or  care  he 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  while  both  his  father  and 
his  son  acquired  property  but  gradually,  and  the 
latter  not  without  laborious  exertion  ;  he  obtained 
a  pious  and  beautiful  wdfe  without  the  least  per- 
sonal effort,  by  the  care  of  a  provident  father  and 
a  faithful  servant,  whereas  Jacob  had,  for  the  same 

Eurpose,  not  only  to  undertake  a  perilous  journey, 
ut  to  submit  to  a  long  and  toilsome  servitude  ; 
and  though  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  shew 
many  parallels  in  the  destinies  of  Isaac  and  Abra- 
ham, the  history  of  the  former  exhibits  a  certain 
pause  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative  ;  it  contains 
few  new  elements,  and  advances  but  little  the 
Hebrew  theocracy  ;  its  tendency  is  rather  to  secure 
the  old  ideas,  than  to  introduce  new  ones  ;  and  its 
chief  interest  consists  in  proving  how  the  enlighten- 
ment of  Abraham  had,  by  habit  and  temperament, 

relates  to  purely  earthly  good  things.  The  dew  of 
heaven,  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  plenty  of  com  and 
wine,  dominion  over  nations,  and  lordship  over 
brethren,  with  a  curse  to  those  who  cursed,  and  a 
blessing  to  those  that  blessed  him,  constituting  the 
portion  bestowed  on  Jacob,  who  obtained  the 
blessing  in  its  highest  form. 
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become  with  Isaac  an  impulsive  feeling ;  and  how 
the  acquirements  of  the  mmd  had  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  heart*  (Com,  on  Gen.  xxiv.  62-67). 

Many  curious  legends  exist  among  the  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  respecting  Isaac,  such  as  that  he  was 
an  angel  created  before  Uie  world,  who  descended 
to  earth  in  a  human  form  :  that  he  was  one  of  the 
three  in  whom  there  was  no  sin,  and  one  of  the  six 
over  whom  the  angel  of  death  had  no  power ;  and 
that  he  was  the  instiluter  of  evening  prayer,  as 
Abraham  was  of  morning,  and  Jacob  of  night 
prayer ;  but  that  rebited  bv  Canon  Stanley,  in  his 
account  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
patriarchal  tomb  at  Hebron,  is  the  strangest,  be- 
cause of  its  being  so  totally  out  of  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  patriarch.  It  is  as  follows  r^ — '  On 
requesting  to  see  the  tomb  of  Isaac,  we  were  en- 
treated not  to  enter.'  Asking  the  reason  of  this, 
we  were  told  '  that  Abraham  was  full  of  loving- 
kindness,'  etc. ;  but  that  '  Isaac  was  proverbiadly 
jealous,  and  it  was  exceedingly  dangerous  to  pro- 
voke him.  When  Ibrahim  Pasha  [as  conqueror  of 
Palestine]  had  endeavoured  to  enter,  he  was  driven 
out  by  Isaac,  and  fell  back  as  if  thunderstruck' 
{Leet.  on  the  Hist,  ofthej,  Ch, ,  pp.  496,  497).  On 
the  history  of  Isaac  the  following  works  may  be 
consulted  : — Kalisch's  Com,  on  Genesis  ;  Kurtz  on 
the  Old  Cov.,  in  the  For.  TheoL  Lib.,  voL  I ; 
Graves  on  the  Pentateuch,  part  iii. ;  Maurice, 
Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers,  tv.  ;  Frischmuth,  T^es, 
Theol,  PhU,,  attached  to  the  CrUia  Sacri,  etc— 
LJ. 

ISAAC  B.  EuA  B.  Samuel,  a  Jewish  com- 
mentator who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
l8th  centuiT,  and  wrote  (i)  A  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  published  at  Dyrhenfurt  1728,  under  the 

title  of  oniD  ^tDIp^  D;;  D^Tn,  the  Psalms  with  a 
valuable  catena,  consisting  of  exceipts  from  the 
celebrated  expositions  of  Rashi,  D.  Kimchi,  etc, 
giving  also  an  abridgment  of  Alsheich's  commen- 
tary entitled  ^  TWOCtCy  [Alshexch],  and  a  Ger- 
man explanation  of  the  difficult  words.     (2)  A 

Commentary  on  Proverbs,  entitled  ^t31p^  D}^  ^^W3 
Dn  JOt  Proverbs  with  a  valuable  catena.  Wands- 
beck  1730-^1,  composed  of  excerpts  from  the  ex- 
positions of  Rashi,  D.  Kimchi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Levi  b. 
Gershon,  Salomon  b.  Melech,  giving  sdso  a  Ger- 
man explanation  of  the  difficult  expressions,  and 
an  abridgment  of  Alsheich's  exposition  odled  3n 
D^^^jQ;  and  (3)  A  Commentary  on  the  Sabbatic 
Lessons  from  the  Prophets  [Haphtara],  entitled  ^3D 
pmP,  the  face  of  Isaac,  Wandsbeck  1730,  which 
consists  of  excerpts  from  nine  of  the  most  distin- 
gubhed  commentators,  viz.,  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  D. 
Rimchi,  Levi  b.  Gershon,  Abravanel,  Alsheich, 
Samuel  b.  Laniado,  J.  Arama,  and  Joseph  Alba 
The  works  of  Isaac  b.  Elia  are  very  valuable,  inas- 
much as  they  enable  the  Biblical  student  to  see  on 
one  page  the  expositions  of  the  best  and  most 
famous  Jewish  commentators  on  every  difficult 
passage  without  being  obliged  to  search  for  them 
in  inaccessible  and  costly  volumes. — C.  D.  G. 

ISAAC  B.  Moses,  also  called  \r\^^Arojo, 
which  has  been  improperly  pronounced  Arviv  and 
Arbib,  lived  in  the  loth  century,  and  wrote  (i)  A 
Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  niDirun 

76Cf  the  Consolation  of  God,  which  was  printed  in 
Saloniki  1578-79;    and  (2)   A  Commentary  0h 


the  book  of  Ecdesiastes,  called  n/TIp  T^npD,  the 
Gatherer  of  the  Congregation,  also  published  at  Sal- 
oniki 1597.  Both  these  commentaries  are  written 
in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  are  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  Biblical  exegesis  (comp.  Steinschneider, 
Catahgus  £Jbr,  HeSr,  in  BibUotheca  Bodleiana, 
coL  1 139). — C.  D,  G. 

ISAAC  BLITZ.    [jEKirrHXEL  B.  Isaac] 

ISAAC  B.  GIKATILLA.     [Gikatilla.] 

ISAAC  B.  JEHUDAH.    [Ibn  Giatu.] 

ISAAC,  PULGAR.     [Pulcae.] 

ISAACUS,  JOHN»  b  the  Christian  name  of 

JoCHANAN  Ha-Levi  OtPI  plW  pW  ^j,  a  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  grammarian  and  lexicographer, 
who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury, when  he  embraced  Christianity  and  became 
Oriental  professor  in  Cologne.  He  wrote  (i)  An 
Introductton  to  the  Hebrew  Grammar  and  to  the  art 
of  writing  a  pure  Hebrew  style,  entitled  ^"tPK  KDD 
'\tXff,  Colon.  1553.  Isaaicus  gives  in  this  work 
different  specimens  of  Hebrew  writing,  dialogues, 
and  epistles,  both  from  the  O.  T.  and  other  He- 
brew writings,  as  well  as  the  books  of  Obadiah  and 
Jonah  in  Hebrew  with  a  Latin  translation ;  (2)  A 
grammatical  treatise  entitled  Meditatianes  Heirakee 
tn  Artem  Gramm,  per  integrum  librum  Ruth  expli- 
cata ;  adjecta  sunt  aucedam  contra  D,  L  Forsteri 
lexicon.  Colon.  1^58,  which  consists  of  a  useful 
analysis  and  excellent  translation  of  the  entire  book 
of  Ruth ;  (3)  NoUe  in  Clenardi  Thbu/am,  etc,. 
Colon.  1555,  being  annotations  on  Clenard*s  Tables 
of  Hebrew  Grammar ;  (4)  An  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  the  edition  of  Elias  Levita's  Chaldee  Lexi- 
con entitled  p^lVlD,  which  was  published  at 
Colon.  1560 ;  and  (5)  Ddensio  veritatis  hebnee  sa- 
crarum  scritfurarum  aJversus  Linddnum,  Colon. 
1559.— C  D.  G. 

ISAIAH  On^3^;  Sept  'UnCtat),    L   Thnet 

and  circumstances  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  — The 
heading  of  this  book  places  the  prophet  under  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotnam,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Judah ;  and  an  examination  of  the  pro- 

1>hedes  themselves,  independently  of  the  heaain^ 
eads  us  to  the  same  chronological  results.  Chap- 
ter VL,  in  which  is  related  the  call  of  Isaiah,  not  to 
his  prophetic  office,  but  to  a  higher  degree  of  it,  is 
thus  headed :  *  In  the  year  in  which  king  Uzaah 
died  I  saw  the  Lord,'  etc.  The  collection  of  pro- 
phecies is  chronologically  arranged,  and  the  utter- 
ances in  the  preceding  chapters  (I  to  vL)  belongs 
for  dironological  and  other  reasons,  to  an  eariier 
period,  preceding  the  last  year  of  the  rei^  of 
Uzziah,  although  the  utterances  in  chi^pters  li.  iil 
iv.  and  v.  have  been  erroneously  assigned  to  the 
reign  of  Jotham.  We  have  no  document  which 
can,  with  any  degree  of  certamty,  or  even  of  proba- 
bility, be  assign^  to  that  rei^  We  by  no  means 
assert  that  the  prophetic  mmistry  of  Isaiah  was 
suspended  during  the  reign  of  Jotham,  but  merely 
that  then  apparently  the  dicumstances  of  the 
times  did  not  require  Isaiah  to  utter  predictions  of 
importance  for  all  ages  of  the  church.  We  cer- 
tainly learn  from  the  examples  of  Nathan,  Elijah, 
and  klisha,  that  a  powerful  prophetic  ministration 
may  be  in  operation,  although  the  predictions 
uttered,  finding  their  aocompushment  within  the 
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times  of  the  prophet,  are  not  preserved  for  subse- 
quent ages.  As,  however,  the  position  of  aflfairs 
was  not  materially  changed  under  the  reign  of 
Jotham,  we  may  say  that  the  Erst  two  utterances 
have  a  bearing  upon  that  reign  also.  These  two 
prophecies  contain  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
Isaiah  taught  during  twenty  years  of  his  life.  If 
these  prophetic  utterances  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Uzziah  had  not  been  extant,  there  would,  doubt- 
less, have  been  written  down  and  preserved  similar 
discourses  uttered  under  the  reign  of  Jotham.  As, 
however,  the  former  utterances  were  applicable  to 
that  reign  also,  it  was  unnecessary  to  preserve  such 
as  were  of  similar  import 

The  continuation  of  prophetic  authorship,  or  the 
writing  down  of  utterea  prophecies,  depenaed  upon 
the  commencement  of  new  historicad  developments, 
such  as  took  place  under  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and 
Hezekiah.  Several  prophecies  in  the  seventh  and 
following  chapters  belong  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz ; 
and  most  of  the  subsequent  prophecies  to  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  The  prophetic  ministry  of  Isaiah 
under  Hezekiah  is  also  described  in  an  historical 
section  contained  in  chapters  xxxvL-xxxbc  The 
data  which  are  contained  m  this  section  come  down 
to  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ; 
consequently  we  are  in  the  possession  of  historical 
documents  proving  that  the  prophetic  ministry  of 
Isaiah  was  in  operation  during  about  forty-seven  or 
fifty  years,  commencing  in  the  year  B.C.  763  or 
759,  and  extending  to  the  year  B.a  713.  Of  this 
period,  from  one  to  four  years  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  sixteen  to  the  reign  of  Jotham,  sixteen 
to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  fourteen  to  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah. 

Staudlein,  Jahn,  Bertholdt,  and  Gesenius,  have, 
in  modern  times,  advanced  the  opinion  that  Isaiah 
lived  to  a  much  later  period,  and  that  his  life  ex- 
tended to  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  successor  of 
Hezekiah.  For  this  opinion,  the  following  reasons 
are  adduced : — 

1.  According  to  2  Chron.  xxxiL  32,  Isaiah  wrote 
the  life  of  King  Hezekiah.  It  would  hence  ap- 
pear that  he  survived  that  king. 

2.  We  find  a  tradition  current  in  the  Talmud,  in 
the  Fathers,  and  in  Oriental  literature,  that  Isaiah 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  by 
being  sawn  asunder.  It  is  thought  that  an  allusion 
to  tms  tradition  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (xi.  37),  in  the  expression  thiy  were  scnon 
asunder  {hrpUrSria'af),  which  seems  to  harmonise 
with  2  Kings  xxL  16,  'moreover  Manasseh  shed 
innocent  blood  very  much.' 

3.  The  authenticity  of  the  second  portion  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  being  admitted,  the  nature  of 
this  portion  would  seem  to  confirm  the  idea  that 
its  author  had  lived  under  Manasseh.  The  style 
of  the  second  portion,  it  is  asserted,  is  so  different 
from  that  of  the  first,  that  they  could  not  well 
have  been  composed  by  the  same  author,  except 
under  the  supposition  that  a  considerable  time 
intervened  between  the  composition  of  the  first 
and  second  portion.  The  contents  of  the  latter — 
such  as  the  complaints  respecting  gross  idolatry, 
the  sacrifice  of  children  to  idols,  the  wickedness  of 
rulers,  etc — seem  to  be  applicable  neither  to  the 
times  of  the  exile,  into  which  the  prophet  might 
have  transported  himself  in  the  spirit,  nor  to  the 
period  of  the  pious  Hezekiah,  but  are  quite  appli- 
cable to  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

These  axgtunents,  however,  do  not  stand  a  strict 


scrutiny.  The  first  can  only  prove  that  Isaiah  sur- 
vived Hezekiah ;  but  even  this  does  not  follow 
with  certainty,  because  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32, 
where  Isaiah  s  biography  of  Hezekiah  is  men- 
tioned, the  important  words  '  first  and  last'  are 
omitted ;  while  in  chap.  xxvL  22,  we  read,  *  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and  last, 
did  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  write.'  If  we  take 
into  consideration  this  important  omission,  we  can 
easily  believe  that  Isaiah  died  before  Hezekiah, 
although  he  wrote  his  biography  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  more  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that, 
according  to  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  were  de- 
void of  important  events.  We  certainly  find,  in 
all  ages  of  literature,  biographies  of  persons  written 
during  their  life-time. 

We  may  well  suppose  that  the  history  of  Heze- 
kiah terminated  witn  the  glorious  aid  granted  to 
him  in  his  war  with  the  Assyrians,  and  with  the 
events  immediately  consequent  upon  that  war. 

In  reply  to  the  second  argument,  we  observe, 
that  it  is  not  certain  that  the  word  iirpUrOiiiffav,  they 
were  sawn  asunder^  is  used  in  Hebrews  with  refer- 
ence to  Isaiah.  The  statement  in  the  Fathers,  and 
in  Oriental  writers,  is  entirely  deduced  from  the 
Jewish  tradition,  which  is  throughout  of  so  doubt- 
ful a  character  that  no  conclusive  argument  can  be 
based  upon  it 

With  regard  to  the  third  argument,  we  remark, 
that  the  difference  discernible,  if  we  compare  the 
latter  with  the  former  portion  of  Isaiah,  can,  and 
ought  to  be,  differently  accounted  for.  Such 
merely  extemal  attempts  at  explanation,  when  ap- 
plied to  Holy  Writ,  always  appear  unsatisfactory 
if  closely  examined.  We  invariably  find  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  external  appearance  lies  deeper, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  For 
instance,  the  peculiarity  of  Deuteronomy  arises 
from  the  special  bearing  of  that  book  upon  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  peculiar 
style  of  the  Apocalypse  arises  from  its  relation  to 
the  eospel  of  SL  John.  The  appeal  to  such 
merely  external  arguments  always  proceeds  from 
an  inability  to  understand  the  essence  of  the  mattec 
In  reference  to  the  censures  occurring  in  the  latter 
portion  of  Isaiah,  we  observe,  that  they  might  also 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  corruptions  prevalent  in 
former  reigns,  and  that  they  were  not  necessarily 
confined  to  manifestations  of  wickedness  occurring 
at  the  time  when  they  were  written  down.  These 
censures  might  also  refer  to  the  gross  perversions 
under  Ahaz ;  and  it  is  also  unlikely  that  the  per- 
sonal piety  of  Hezekiah  entirely  extinguished  all 
abuses  among  his  people.  We  certainly  do  not 
find  that  the  personal  piety  of  King  Josiah  had  that 
effect  upon  all  his  subjects. 

Several  other  arguments  adduced  against  the 
opinion  that  Isaiah  died  during  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh, are  certainly  of  little  weight  For  instance, 
the  argumentum  e  silentioy  or  the  proof  derived 
from  the  silence  of  the  historical  books  respecting 
Isaiah  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  This  argu- 
ment is  of  no  importance  at  all,  since,  at  any  rate, 
the  death  of  Isaiah  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
Bible ;  from  which  circumstance  we  infer,  that,  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  he  had  retired  from 
active  life. 

Of  somewhat  more  weight  is  the  objection  that, 
according  to  the  supposition  that  Isaiah  died  under 
Manasseh,  too  great  an  age  would  be  ascribed  to 
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the  prophet  Although  we  were  to  suppose  that 
Isaiiui,  as  well  as  Jeremiah,  was  called  to  the  pro- 
phetic office  at  an  early  age — perhaps  in  his  twen- 
tieth year — he,  nevertheless,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Hezekiah,  up  to  which  date  we  can  prove  his 
ministrations  by  existing  documents,  would  have 
reached  quite  or  nearly  to  his  seventieth  year, 
which  is  tne  usual  duration  of  human  life ;  conse- 
quently, at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Manasseh 
he  would  have  l)een  about  eighty-four  years  old ; 
and  if,  with  the  defenders  of  the  tradition,  we 
allow  that  he  exercised  the  prophetic  functions  for 
about  seven  or  eight  years  during  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  he  must  at  the  period  of  his  martyrdom 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  ninety-two.  This,  in- 
deed, is  quite  possible.  The  example  of  the  pro- 
phet Rosea,  who  exerdsed  his  prophetic  calling 
during  sixty  years,  and  that  of  the  pnest  Jehoiada, 
who,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxiv.  IJ,  was  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  old  when  he  died,  prove  the 
possibility  of  me  age  ascribed  to  Isaiah. 

llie  chief  argument  against  the  tradition,  how- 
ever, is  contained  in  the  inscription  of  the  book 
itself.  According  to  this  inscription  all  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah  in  our  collection  are  included 
within  the  period  from  Uzziah  to  Hezekiah.  Not 
one  of  the  prop^hecles  which  are  headed  by  an  in- 
scription of  their  own  is  placed  after  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah ;  and  tne  internal  evidence  leads 
us  in  none  beyond  this  period.  Hence  we  infer 
that  the  prophetic  ministry  of  Isaiah  terminated 
soon  after  its  fullest  development,  to  which  it 
attained  durinjg  the  period  of  the  Assjrrian  inva- 
sion, in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

According  to  these  statements  Isaiah  belongs  to 
the  cycle  of  the  most  ancient  prophets  whose  pre- 
dictions have  been  preserved  in  writing.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  al- 
though younger  than  those  prophets,  who  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  likewise  a  con- 
temporary and  co-worker  of  the  prophet  Micah  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  We  infer  also  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  prophecies  of  Joel  are  in- 
serted among  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets 
before  those  of  Micah,  that  Isaiah  must  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Joel,  since  the  minor  prophets 
are  chronologically  arranged. 

Micah  entered  upon  his  prophetic  office  under 
the  reign  of  Jotham,  consequently  somewhat  later 
than  Isaiah  commenced  his  prophetic  career.  Oba- 
diah,  who  is  placed  among  tne  minor  prophets, 
after  Joel  and  before  Micah,  was  likewise  a  con- 
temporary of  Isaiah.  It  is  not  accidental  that 
Isaiah  and  all  these  prophets  commence  the  series 
of  those  whose  prophetic  utterances  were  written 
down  and  preserved.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
assert  that  the  preceding  age  was  neglectful  of 
the  preservation  of  prophetic  literature,  although 
even  Ewald,  in  his  Propheten  (i.  p.  54,  Stuttgard, 
1840),  asserts  that  beyond  the  prophetic  literature 
which  we  possess  there  lay  an  earlier,  which  was 
more  comprehensive.  There  is,  however,  no  one 
genuine  proof  sufficient  tu  evince  that  there  were 
written  prophecies  before  Isaiah  and  his  contem- 
poraries. Ilosea  refers  (viii.  12),  not  to  earlier 
prophetic  writings,  but  to  the  books  of  Moses. 
This  has  been  proved  by  Hengstenber^  {Bdtrage, 
part  il  p.  604,  seq.)  Isaiah  il  and  Micah  iv.  do 
not  rest  upon  an  earlier  prophetic  production  which 
was  lost ;  but  Isaiah  rests  U|x>n  Xlicah  as  Jeremiah 
does  upon  Obadiah ;  and  it  is  not  the  case  that 


both  prophets  rest  upon  a  third  tmknown  prophet 
At  the  period  when  these  prophets  commenced 
their  career,  prophetism  itself  had  attained  a  new 
epoch,  at  which  a  great  number  of  important  pro- 
phets were  ranged  beside  each  other.  The  affairs 
of  the  Israelites  became  at  this  period  more  inter- 
woven with  those  of  the  great  Asiatic  empires, 
which  then  b^gan  to  bring  about  the  threatened 
judgments  of  the  Lord  upon  his  people.  Hence- 
forward, also,  the  prophetic  office  was  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  grander  scale.  To  the  prophets  it 
was  now  assk;ned  to  declare  and  to  interpret  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord,  in  order  to  render  the 
people  conscious  as  well  of  his  chastising  justice 
as  of  his  preserving  mercy.  A  larger  field  was 
now  openra  to  the  strictly  prophetic  office,  which 
consisted  in  uttering  predictions  of  the  future. 
The  admonitions  to  repentance  were  now  also 
supported  by  more  powerful  motives.  The  hopes 
of  a  coming  Messiah  were  revived.  To  the  worldly 
power,  which  threatens  destruction  to  the  external 
theocracy,  is  henceforth  opposed  the  kingdom  of 
God,  destined  to  conquer  and  to  govern  the  world 
through  the  Messiah.  This  consoution  was  offered 
to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  driven  to 
despair.  Now  only  was  prophetism  able  to  de- 
velope  its  full  power  and  become  important  for  all 
subsequent  ages.  This  persuasion  induced  the 
prophets  to  write  their  prophecies,  and  it  caused 
these  documents  also  to  be  carefully  preserved. 
The  reason  why  the  earlier  prophets  did  not  com- 
mit their  utterances  to  writing  is  the  same  that, 
with  two  exceptions,  led  Isaiah  not  to  write  under 
Uzziah,  and  to  omit  writing  his  utterances  under 
Jotham  altogether. 

Little  is  ]uu>wn  respecting  the  circumstances  of 
IsaiaVs  life.  His  father*s  name  was  Amoz  (pDK). 
The  fathers  of  the  church  confound  him  with  the 
prophet  Amos  (DlOy),  because  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek  the  two  names 
are  spelled  alike.  The  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  that 
Isaiaii  was  a  brother  of  King  Amaziah,  rests  also  on 
a  mere  etymological  combination.  Isaiah  resided 
at  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  the  temple.  We  learn 
from  chapters  vit  and  viii.  that  he  was  married. 
Two  of  his  sons  are  mentioned,  Shear-jashub  and 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz.  These  significant  names, 
which  he  gave  to  his  sons,  prove  how  much  Isaiah 
lived  in  £s  vocatioiL  He  did  not  consider  his 
children  to  belong  merely  to  himself^  but  rendered 
them  living  admonitions  to  the  people.  In  their 
names  were  contained  the  two  cnief^points  of  his 
prophetic  utterances :  one  recalled  to  mind  the 
severe  and  inevitable  iudgment  wherewith  the  Lord 
was  about  to  visit  the  world,  and  especially  his 
people;  the  other,  which  signifies  'The  remnant 
shall  return,'  pointed  out  the  mercy  with  which 
the  Lord  would  receive  the  elect,  and  with  which, 
in  the  midst  of  apparent  destruction,  he  would 
take  care  to  preserve  his  people  and  his  kingdom. 
Isaiah  calls  his  wife  ilM^^,  prophetess.  This  indi- 
cates that  his  marriage-life  was  not  in  opposition 
to  his  vocation,  and  also  that  it  not  only  went 
along  with  his  vocation,  but  that  it  was  intimately 
interwoven  with  it  This  name  caimot  mean  the 
wife  of  a  prophet,  but  indicates  that  the  prophetess 
of  Isaiah  had  a  prophetic  gift,  like  Miriam,  De- 
borah, and  Huldah.  The  appellation  here  given 
denotes  the  genuineness  of  their  conjugal  relatioru 

Even  the  dress  of  the  prophet  was  subservient 
to  his  vocation.     He  wore  a  garment  of  hair-doth 
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or  sackcloth  (ch.  xx.  2).  This  seems  also  to  ha^e 
been  the  costume  of  Elijah,  according  to  2  Kings 
i.  8 ;  and  it  was  the  dress  of  John  the  Baptist 
Hairy  sackcloth  is,  in  the  Bible,  the  symbol  of 
repentance  (compare  Is.  xx.  1 1,  12,  and  i  Kings 
XXL  27).  This  costume  of  the  prophets  was  a 
sarmo  pro^tieus  realise  a  prophetic  preaching  by 
fact.  The  prophetic  preacher  comes  forward  in 
the  form  of  personified  repentance.  What  he  does 
exhibits  to  Uie  people  what  they  should  da  Be- 
fore he  has  opened  nis  lips  his  external  appearance 
proclaims  Aieravoeire,  repent, 

IL  On  the  Historical  Works  of  Isaiah. — Besides 
the  collection  of  prophecies  which  has  been  pre- 
served  to  us,  Isaiah  also  wrote  two  historical  works. 
It  was  part  of  the  vocation  of  the  prophets  to  write 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  exhibit  in 
this  history  the  workings  of  the  law  of  retribution, 
and  to  exhort  to  the  true  wonhip  of  the  Lord. 
History,  as  written  by  the  prophets,  is  itself  retro- 
verted  prophecy,  and,  as  such,  offers  rich  materiab 
for  prophecy  strictly  so-called.  Since  all  the  acts 
of  God  proceed  from  his  essence,  a  complete  un- 
derstandmg  of  the  past  implies  also  the  future ; 
and,  vice  versd,  a  complete  imderstanding  of  the 
future  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  pasL  Most  of 
the  historical  books  in  the  O.  T.  have  been  written 
by  prophets.  The  collectors  of  the  Canon  placed 
most  of  these  books  under  the  head  D^K^IU,  prch 
phets;  hence,  it  appears  that,  even  when  these  his- 
torical works  were  re-modelled  by  later  editors, 
these  editors  were  themselves  prophets.  The 
Chronicles  are  not  placed  among  the  D^K^IU  :  we 
may,  therefore,  conclude  that  they  were  not  written 
by  a  prophet  But  their  author  constantly  indi- 
cates that  he  composed  his  work  from  abstracts 
taken  verbatim  from  historical  monographies  written 
by  the  prophets ;  consequently  the  books  of  Ruth, 
Elzra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  are  the  only  histori- 
cal books  of  the  O.  T.  which  did  not  originate 
from  prophets. 

The  first  historical  work  of  Isaiah  was  a  bio- 
graphy of  King  Uzziah  (oomp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22), 
*  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and  last, 
did  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  write.' 
The  second  historical  work  of  Isaiah  was  a  bio- 
graphy of  King  Hezekiah,  which  was  subsequently 
mserted  in  the  annals  of  Judah  and  Israel  These 
annals  consisted  of  a  series  of  prophetic  mono- 
graphics,  which  were  received  partly  entire,  partly 
m  abstracts,  and  are  the  chief^  source  from  which 
the  information  contained  in  the  Chronicles  is  de- 
rived. In  this  work  of  Isaiah,  although  its  con- 
tents were  chiefly  historical,  numerous  prophecies 
were  inserted.  Hence  it  is  called  in  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  32,  WJ^  ptn.  The  Vision  of  Isaiah,  In 
a  similar  manner  the  biography  of  Solomon  by 
Ahijah  is  called  in  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  '  the  prophecy 
of  Ahijah.'  The  two  historical  works  of  Isaiah 
were  lost,  together  with  the  amials  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  into  which  they  were  embodied.  Whatever 
these  annals  contained  that  was  of  importance  for 
all  ages,  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  being  re- 
ceived into  the  historical  books  of  the  O.  T.,  and 
the  predictions  of  the  most  distinguished  prophets 
have  been  formed  into  separate  collections.  After 
this  was  effected,  less  care  was  taken  to  preserve 
the  more  diffuse  annals,  which  also  comprehended 
many  statements,  of  value  only  for  particular  times 
and  places. 

III.  The  integral  genuineness  of  the  prophecies  of 


Isaiah, — ^The  Jewish  S3magogue,  and  the  Christian 
church  during  all  ages,  have  considered  it  as  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  prophecies  which  bear  the 
name  of  Isaiah  really  originated  from  that  prophet 
Even  Spinoza  did  not  expressly  assert  in  his  Tmc- 
tatus  Tfuologico-Politicus  (viiu  8),  that  the  book  of 
Isaiah  consisted  of  a  collection  originating  from  a 
variety  of  authors,  although  it  is  usiKdly  considered 
that  he  maintained  this  opinion.  But  in  the  last 
(quarter  of  the  i8th  century  this  prevailing  convic- 
tion appeared  to  some  divines  to  be  inconvenient 
In  the  theology  of  the  natural  man  it  passed  as 
certain,  that  nature  was  complete  in  itself;  and  that 
prophecies,  as  well  as  miracles,  never  had  occurred, 
and  were  even  impossible.  Whoever  is  spell- 
bound within  the  limits  of  nature,  and  has  never 
felt  the  influence  of  a  supernatural  principle  upon 
his  own  heart,  is  incapable  of  understanding  the 
supernatural  in  history,  and  feels  a  lively  interest  in 
setting  it  aside,  not  only  on  account  of  its  appear- 
ing to  him  to  be  strange  and  awful,  but  also  be- 
cause supernatural  events  are  facts  of  accusation 
against  the  merely  natural  man.  The  assumption 
of  the  impossibility  of  miracles  necessarily  de- 
manded that  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch 
should  be  rejected ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
assumption  of  the  impossibility  of  prophecy  de- 
manded that  a  great  portion  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  should  be  rejected  likewise.  Here  also  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  and  interest  led  to 
the  decision  of  critical  questions,  the  arguments  for 
which  were  subsequently  discovered.  All  those 
who  attack  the  integral  genuineness  of  Isaiah  agree 
in  considering  the  book  to  be  an  anthology,  or 
gleanings  of  prophecies,  collected  after  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  although  they  differ  in  their  opinions 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  collection.  Koppe 
ga.ve  genUe  hints  of  this  view,  which  was  first  ex- 
plicitly supported  by  Eichhom  in  his  Introduction. 
Eichhom  advances  the  hypothesis  that  a  collection 
of  Isaian  prophecies  (which  might  have  been  aug- 
mented, even  before  the  Babylonian  exile,  by  seve- 
ral not  genuine  additions)  formed  the  basis  of  the 
present  anthology,  and  that  the  collectors,  after  the 
Babylonian  exile,  considering  that  the  scroll  on 
which  they  were  written  did  not  form  a  volume 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  three  other  pro- 
phetic scrolls,  containing  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and 
the  minor  prophets,  annexed  to  the  Isaian  collec- 
tion all  other  oracles  at  hand  whose  authors  were 
not  known  to  the  editors.  In  this  supposition  of 
the  non-identity  of  date  and  authorship,  most 
learned  men,  and  lately  also  Hitzig  and  Ewald, 
followed  Eidihom.  Gesenius,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained,  in  his  introduction  to  Isaiah,  that  all 
the  non-Isaian  prophecies  extant  in  that  book 
originated  from  one  author  and  were  of  the  same 
date.  Umbreit  and  Koster  on  the  main  point 
follow  Gesenius,  considering  chapters  xl.  to  IxvL  to 
be  a  continuous  whole,  written  by  a  pseudo-Isaiah 
who  lived  about  the  termination  of  the  Babylonian 
exile.  In  reference  to  other  portions  of  the  book 
of  Isaiah,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been  ques- 
tioned, Umbreit  expresses  himself  doubtingly,  and 
Koster  assigns  them  to  Isaiah.  Gesenius  declines 
to  answer  the  question,  how  it  happened  that  these 
portions  were  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  but  Hitzig  felt 
that  an  answer  to  it  might  be  expected.  He  ac- 
cordingly attempts  to  explain  why  such  additions 
were  made  to  Isaiah  and  not  to  any  of  the  other 
prophetical  books,  by  the  extraordinary  veneration 
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in  which  Isaiah  was  held.  He  says  that  the  groit 
authority  of  Isaiah  occasioned  important  and  dis- 
tinguished  prophecies  to  be  placed  in  connection 
with  his  name.  But  he  himself  soon  aft^r  destroys 
the  force  of  this  assertion  by  observing,  that  the 
great  authority  of  Isaiah  was  especially  owing  to 
those  prophecies  which  were  falsely  ascribed  to 
him.  A  considerable  degree  of  suspicion  must, 
however,  attach  to  the  boasted  certainty  of  such 
critical  investigations,  if  we  notice  how  widely  these 
learned  men  differ  in  defininfi;  what  is  of  Isaian 
origin  and  what  is  not,  although  they  are  all  linked 
together  by  the  same  fundamental  tendency  and 
interest  There  are  very  few  portions  in  the  whole 
collection  whose  genuineness  has  not  been  called  in 
question  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  im- 
pugners.  Almost  every  part  has  been  attacked 
either  by  Doederlein,  or  by  Eichhom  (who,  espe- 
cially in  a  later  work  entitled  Die  Hebraiscken 
Propketen^  Gottingen  l8i6  to  1819,  goes  farther 
than  all  the  others),  or  by  Justi  (who,  among  the 
earlier  adversaries  of  the  integral  genuineness  of 
Isaiah,  uses,  in  his  Vermischte  Schriften  (vols,  i 
and  ii.),  the  most  comprehensive,  and,  apparently, 
the  best  grounded  ailments),  or  by  Paulus, 
Rosenmiiller,  Bauer,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Gese- 
nius,  Hiuig,  Ewald,  Umbrdt,  or  others.  The 
only  portions  left  to  Isaiah  are  chap.  L  3-9,  xvil, 
XX.,  xxviil,  xxxi.,  and  xxxiii  All  the  other  chap- 
ters are  defended  by  some  and  rejected  by  others  ; 
they  are  also  referred  to  widely  different  dates.  In 
the  most  modem  criticism^  however,  we  observe 
an  inclination  again  to  extend  the  sphere  of  Isaian 
genuineness  as  much  as  the  dogmatic  principle  and 
system  of  the  critics  will  allow.  Modem  criticism 
is  inclined  to  admit  the  genuineness  of  chaps,  i.  to 
xxiil,  with  the  only  exception  of  the  two  pro- 
phecies against  Babylon  in  chaps.  xiiL  and  xiv., 
and  in  chap.  xxi.  i-ia  Chaps,  xxviil -xxxiiL  are 
allowed  to  be  Isaian  by  Ewald,  Umbreit,  and 
others. 

Divines,  who  were  not  linked  to  these  critics  by 
the  same  dogmatical  interest,  undertook  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  Isaiah,  as  Hensler,  Jesaias  n€u 
iibersftii,  1788;  Piper,  InUgritas  yesaia,  1793; 
Beckhaus,  Wnter  die  Integritdt  der  Pro^tetischen 
Schriften^  1796  ;  Jahn,  in  his  Einleitung^  who  was 
the  most  able  among  the  earlier  advocates ;  Dereser, 
in  his  Beartatung  des  Jesaias  iv.  I  ;  Greve,  VaH" 
cinia  Jesaite^  Amsterdam  1810.  All  these  works 
have  at  present  only  an  historical  value,  because 
they  have  been  surpassed  by  tw'o  recent  mono- 
graphies.  The  first  is  by  Jo.  Ulr.  Moeller,  De 
Authentia  Oraculorum  Jesaia,  ch.  xL-lxvl,  Copen- 
hagen 1825.  Although  this  work  professedly  de- 
fends only  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
there  occur  in  it  many  alignments  applicable  also 
to  the  first  portion.  The  standard  work  on  this 
subject  is  that  of  Kleinert,  Die  Aechtheii  des  Jesaias, 
vol  i,,  Berlin  1829.  It  is,  however,  very  diffuse, 
and  contains  too  many  hypotheses.  The  compre- 
hensive work  ofSchleier,  tViirdigung  der  Eimimrfe 
gegen  die  Alttestamentlichen  Weissagungen  im  Je^ 
saias,  chaps.  xiiL  and  xiv.,  of  course  refers  more 
especially  to  these  chapters,  but  indirectly  refers  also 
to  all  the  other  portions  whose  authenticity  has  been 
attacked.  Since  the  objections  against  the  various 
parts  of  Isaiah  are  all  of  the  same  character,  it  is 
very  inconsistent  in  Koster,  in  his  work  Die  Pro- 
pheten  des  alien  Testamentes^  to  defend,  in  page  102, 
the  genuineness  of  chaps,  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  xxi. ;  but. 


neverthdess,  in  pages  117  and  297,  to  ascribe 
chaps.  xl.-lxvi.  to  a  pseudo-Isaiah. 

After  this  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the  in- 
quiry, we  proceed  to  furnish,  first,  the  external 
arguments  tor  the  integral  genuineness  of  Isaiah. 

I.  The  most  ancient  testimony  in  favour  of 
Isaiah's  bdng  the  author  of  all  the  portions  of  the 
collection  which  bears  his  name,  is  contained  in  the 
heading  of  the  whole  (i.  i),  *  The  vision  of  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Amoz,  which  be  saw  concemii^  Jodah 
and  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah. '  It  is  here  dearly 
stated  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  the  foilowiiig 
prophedes,  uttered  during  the  reign  of  four  suc- 
cessive kings.  This  inscriotion  is  of  great  import- 
ance, even  if  it  originatea  not  from  Isaiah,  but 
from  a  later  compiler.  If  we  adopt  the  latest  date 
at  which  this  compilation  could  nave  been  made, 
we  must  fix  it  at  the  time  of  its  reception  into  the 
canon  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Con- 
sequently the  compiler  could  not  be  separated  by 
many  years  from  tne  pseudo-Isaiah,  who  is  said  to 
have  prophesied  just  before  Babylon  was  conquered, 
or  who,  according  to  most  critics,  wrote  even  after 
the  fiedl  of  Babylon.  It  is  not  credible  that  a  com- 
piler living  so  near  the  times  of  the  author,  should 
nave  erroneously  ascribed  these  prophedes  to 
Isaiah,  who  Uvea  so  much  earlier,  especially  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  this  so-called  pseudo-Isaiah  most 
have  been  a  very  remarkable  person  in  an  aee  so 
devoid  of  the  prophetic  spirit  as  that  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  lived. 

It  is  still  less  credible  that  a  pseudo-Isaiah  should 
himself  have  fraudulently  ascrioed  his  prophecies  to 
Isaiah.  None  of  the  adversaries  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  book  make  such  an  assertion. 

If  the  compiler  lived  before  the  exile,  the  in- 
scription app«u3  to  be  of  still  greater  importance. 
That  the  collection  was  made  so  early  is  very 
likely,  from  the  drcumstance  that  Jeremiah  and 
other  prophets  apparently  made  use  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah.  This  fact  indicates  that  the 
prophedes  of  Isaiah  eariy  excited  a  livdy  interest, 
and  that  the  compiler  must  have  lived  at  a  period 
earlier  than  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the  pseudo- 
Isaiah  himself.  From  all  this  we  infer  tnat  the 
compiler  lived  before  the  exile.  The  adversaries 
themselves  felt  the  weight  of  this  argument.  They, 
therefore,  attempted  to  remove  it  l^  various  hypo* 
theses,  which  recdved  a  semblance  of  probability 
from  the  drcumstance  that  even  the  considerate 
Vitringa  had  called  in  question  the  genuineness 
of  the  heading.  Vitringa  conjectured  that  this 
heading  bdonged  originally  to  the  first  chapter 
alone.  He  further  conjectured  that  it  origirudiy 
contained  only  the  words,  prophecy  of  Isamk,  the 
son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning  Judeth  and 
Jerusalem.  The  foUowing  words,  he  says,  were 
added  by  the  compiler,  who  enlarged  the  particnlar 
inscription  of  the  first  chapter  to  a  general  one  of 
the  whole  collection.  According  to  Vitringa  the 
inscription  does  not  suit  the  whofe  book,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  not  confined  to  Judah  and  Jera- 
salem  alone.  This  had  been  felt  even  by  Kimcfai, 
who,  anticipating  the  objection,  obseiVes,  quet- 
cunque  contra  gentes  profert,  ea  omnia  propter  Judam 
dicit.  Whatsoever  Isaiah  utters  against  the  nations, 
he  says  on  account  of  Judah.  Judah  and  Jemsalem 
are  the  chief  subject,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
only  subject  of  prophecy.  There  is  ik>  prophecy 
concerning  other  imtions  without  a  bfanng  upon 
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the  00Tenfl2it-peopl&  If  this  bearing  should  be 
wanting  in  any  portion  of  prophecy,  that  portion 
would  oe  a  piece  of  divination  and  soothsaying. 
No  prophet  against  foreign  nations  prophesied  con- 
ceming  them  with  the  view  to  spread  his  predictions 
among  them,  because  the  mission  of  all  prophets  is 
to  IsraeL  The  predictions  against  foreign  nations 
are  intended  to  preserve  the  covenant-people  from 
despair,  and  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  the  omni- 
potence and  justice  of  their  God.  These  predic- 
tions are  intended  to  annihilate  the  reliance  upon 
political  combinations  and  human  confederacies. 
They  are  intended  to  lead  Israel  to  the  question, 
'  If  they  do  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  what 
shall  be  done  in  the  dry  f  If  this  is  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  are  less  intimately  allied  with 
God,  what  shall  then  become  of  us  to  whom  he 
has  more  clearly  revealed  himself?  But  they  are 
also  intended  to  indicate  the  future  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  and  to  open  to  the  view  of  the  faith- 
Ihl  the  future  glory  of^the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its 
final  victory  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  ;  and 
thus  to  extirpate  all  narrow-minded  nationality. 
God  shall  be  revealed  not  only  as  Jehovah  but  also 
as  Elohim.  His  relation  to  Israel  is  misunder- 
stood, if  that  relation  is  exclusively  kept  in  view 
without  any  regard  to  the  univeise.  Therefore  the 
whole  collection  is  justly  entitled  Prophecies  con- 
cerning Judah  and  Jerusalem.  No  matter  whether 
this  inscription  originated  from  Isaiah  himself  or 
from  an  ancient  compiler.  That  the  word  pTH 
means  not  merely  a  vision,  but  also  a  collection  of 
visions  and  prophecies,  may  be  learned  from  2 
Chron.  xxxii  32,  and  Nahum  L  I.  It  means  a 
collection  of  prophecies  and  visions  united  like  a 
picture  in  an  historical  frame  (comp.  Jer.  xiv.  14), 
although  it  may  also  denote  one  separate  prophecy, 
as  in  Obadiah,  ver.  i.  ptn  has  no  plural  (comp. 
Hitzig's  Commeniary  on  ch.  L  I ;  £wald.  Fro- 

P^*^^  if  P-  59). 

The  inscription  in  ch.  L  I  has  a  general  bearing 

upon  the  whole  collection.     Then  follows  the  first 

portion,  which  contains,  as  it  were,  the  general 

prophetic  programme.     Thereupon  follows  a  series 

of  prophecies  directly  bearing  upon  Judah  and 

ierusalem,  commencmg  again  with  a  particular 
eading  (il  i).  To  this  succeeds  a  series  of  pro- 
phecies indirectlv  bearing  upon  Judah  and  Jeru- 
saleuA,  but  directly  upon  foreign  nations.  The  first 
of  this  series  has  agam  its  own  heading  (xiil  i). 

Gesentus,  advancing  in  the  direction  to  which 
Vitringa  had  pointed,  although  he  grants  the  in- 
te^ty  of  ch.  L  I,  nevertheless  maintains  that 
this  beading  belonged  originally  only  to  chaps. 
L-xii,  in  which  were  contained  genuine  prophecies 
of  Isaiah.  To  this  collection,  he  asserts,  were 
afterwards  subjoined  the  anthologies  contained  in 
the  following  chapters,  and  the  heading  was  then 
misunderstood  as  applying  to  the  whole  volume. 
This  opinion  is  more  inconsistent  than  that  of  Vit- 
ringa, since  there  occur  in  the  first  twelve  chapters 
two  prophecies  against  foreign  nations ;  one  against 
the  Assyrians,  in  ch.  z.,  and  another  against  £ph- 
raim,  in  ch.  ix. 

Vitringa,  Gesenius,  and  their  followers,  are  also 
refuted  by  the  parallel  passage  in  the  heading  of 
Amos,  '  The  words  of  Amos,  which  he  saw  con- 
cerning IsraeL'  The  prophecies  of  Amos  in  gene- 
nl  are  here  said  to  be  concerning  Israel,  although 
there  are,  as  in  Isaiah,  several  against  foreign  na- 
ticmsi  a  series  of  which  stands  even  at  the  com- 


mencement of  the  book.  To  this  we  may  add  the 
similarity  of  the  headings  of  other  prophetical 
books.  For  instance,  the  commencement  of  Jere- 
miah, Hosea,  Micah,  and  Zephaniah. 

Ewald  spoils  the  argument  of  Vitringa  still  more 
than  Gesenius,  by  extending  the  original  collection 
to  ch.  xxiii.,  and  thus  introducing  within  the  cycle 
headed  by  the  inscription,  whose  genuineness  he 
grants,  most  of  the  predictions  against  foreign  na- 
tions. Whoever  subjoined  the  subsequent  portions 
to  the  so-called  original  collection,  did  it  only  be- 
cause he  perceived  that  these  portions  could  be 
brought  under  the  general  heading.  He  could  only 
have  been  induced  to  make  the  so-called  additions, 
because  he  perceived  that  the  heading  apphed  to 
the  whole:  consequently  neither  Gesenius  nor 
Ewald  rid  themselves  of  the  troublesome  authority 
of  ch.  i.  I ;  the  words  of  which  have  the  more 
weight,  since  all  critics  ascribe  to  the  headings  of 
the  prophetical  books  a  far  greater  authority  than 
to  the  headings  of  the  Psalms,  and  agree  in  saying 
that  nothing  but  the  most  stringent  aiguroents 
should  induce  us  to  reject  the  statements  contained 
in  these  prophetical  headings. 

2.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  there  ever  existed  any 
so-called  prophetic  anthology  as  has  been  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  We  find  nothing 
analogous  in  the  whole  range  of  prophetic  litera- 
ture. It  is  generally  grant^  that  the  collections 
bearing  the  names  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  contain 
only  productions  of  those  authors  whose  name  they 
bear.  In  the  book  of  the  minor  prophets,  the 
property  of  each  is  strictly  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  headings.  The  genuineness  of  only  the 
second  portion  of  2^chariah  has  been  attacked  ; 
and  this  with  very  feeble  arguments,  which  have 
been  refuted.  De  Wette  himself  has,  in  the  latest 
editions  of  his  Introduction^  confessed  that  on  this 
point  he  is  vanquished. 

But  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  prophe- 
cies of  Zechariah  belonged  to  two  different  authors, 
namely,  as  Bertholdt  and  Gesenius  suppose,  to  the 
two  Zechariahs,  each  of  whom  happened  to  be  the 
son  of  a  Barechiah,  this  identity  of  names  might  be 
considered  an  inducement  for  uniting  the  produc- 
tions of  the  two  authors  in  one  collection :  still 
this  case  would  not  be  analogous  to  what  is  as- 
serted to  be  the  fact  in  Isaiah.  In  Isaiah,  it  is  al- 
leged not  only  that  a  series  of  chapters  belonging 
to  a  different  author  were  subjoined,  commencing 
about  chap,  xxxiv.,  but  it  is  affirmed  that,  even  in 
the  first  thirty-three  chapters,  the  genuine  and  spu- 
rious portions  are  intermixed.  Before  we  admit 
that  the  compilers  proceeded  here  in  a  manner  so 
unreasonable,  and  so  contrary  to  their  usual  cus- 
tom, we  must  expect  some  cogent  proof  to  be  ad- 
duced. Gesenius  declares  that  he  would  not 
attempt  to  touch  this  problem.  This  is  as  much 
as  to  admit  the  validity  of  our  objection.  £ich- 
horn  supposes  that  the  spurious  additions  were 
made  bemuse  the  scroll  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  filled  up.  But  ^)&  fuga  vacm,  this  abhor- 
rence of  a  vacuum,  does  not  explain  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  spurious  with  the  genuine.  It  does  not 
explain  why  the  additions  were  not  all  subjoined  at 
the  end  of  the  genuine  portions.  Dcederlein  creates 
for  himself  a  second  Isaiah,  son  of  Amoz,  living  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  exile.  But  even  this  fiction 
does  not  explain  why  the  property  of  these  two 
prophets  was  intermixed  in  spite  of  their  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  two  centuries,  and  so 
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intermixed  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  say  which  be- 
longs to  which.  Augusti  supposes  that  the  spurious 
pieces  were  added  to  the  genuine  on  account  of 
their  being  written  entirely  in  the  spirit  and  style 
of  Isaiah.  But  in  this  he  seems  to  contradict  him- 
self, since  he  bases  his  attack  against  their  authen- 
ticity upon  the  assertion  that  they  differed  from 
Isaiah  in  spirit  and  manner.  The  style  of  Isaiah 
was  certainly  not  the  style  of  the  age  in  which  the 
pseudo-Isaiah  is  said  to  have  lived.  Justi  supposes 
that  the  prediction  concerning  the  Babylonian  exile, 
in  ch.  xxxix.  led  to  the  addition  of  the  whole  of  the 
second  portion.  But  this  hypothesis  is  improbable 
and  witnout  analogy,  and  it  does  not  explain  the 
intermixture  of  the  genuine  with  the  spurious  in  the 
first  portion. 

How  untenable  all  these  h3^theses  are  may  be 
readily  perceived  from  the  fact  that  each  of  them 
remained  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  its  author, 
and  that  each  following  critic  felt  himself  prompted 
to  discover  a  new  hypothesis,  until  Gesenms  endea- 
voured to  stop  them  by  cutting  the  Gordian  knot 
Hitzig,  however,  again  attempted  to  unloose  it, 
but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  unsuccessfully. 
Ewald  maintains  that  the  compiler  never  intended 
that  chaps.  xl.-lxvL  should  belong  to  Isaiah,  and  that 
the  last  twenty-six  chapters  had  been  subjoined 
merely  in  order  to  preserve  them  the  better.  But  it 
is  untnie  that  the  first  portion  is  unconnected  with 
these  chapters.  The  first  portion  terminates  with  the 
prediction  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  the  second 
commences  with  the  annunciation  of  a  future  re- 
demption from  this  captivity.  Chaps.  x1.-1xvl  have 
no  heading  of  their  own;  which  proves  that  the 
compiler  annexed  them  as  Isaian,  and  intended 
them  to  be  read  as  such.  The  so-called  spurious 
portions  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  were,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Ewald  (p.  62),  intermixed  with 
the  genume,  because  the  commler  really  supposed 
them  to  belong  to  Isaiah.  Thus  Ewald  admits 
that  the  intermixed  pieces  have  the  testimony  of 
the  compiler  in  favour  of  their  authenticity.  To 
deny  that  this  testimony  extends  also  to  the  second 
part,  is  an  arbitrary  assumption.  Now,  if  this  tes- 
timony is  granted,  we  are  content.  With  it  we 
gain  this  much,  that  the  attacked  portions  have  the 
presumption  of  genuineness  in  their  favour,  and 
that,  therefore,  very  substantial  reasons  are  required 
for  denying  their  Isaian  origin.  This  is  all  that  we 
want 

3.  According  to  the  opinion  of  several  critics,  all 
the  spurious  portions  of  Isaiah  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  author.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  por- 
tion which  is  most  emphatically  declared  to  be 
spurious,  namely,  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  bear  an 
inscription  which  expressly  ascribes  them  to  Isaiah. 
Now,  as  the  internal  ai^;uments  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  all  the  portions  which  are  said  to  be  spuri- 
ous are  nearly  identical,  if  the  opposition  to  chaps, 
xiii.  and  xiv.  is  given  up,  it  cannot  with  consistency 
be  maintained  against  the  other  portions.  This 
argument  serves  also  as  an  answer  to  those  who 
ascribe  the  portions  which  they  consider  spurious  to 
several  authors.  The  contents  of  these  portions 
are  similar.  They  contain  predictions  of  the  fall 
of  Babylon,  and  of  the  redemption  of  Israel  from 
captivity.  Whatever  proves  the  genuineness  of 
one  of  these  portions,  indirectly  proves  the  others 
also  to  be  genuine. 

4.  According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  xi.  I.  I,  2) 
Cyrus  was  induced  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  re- 


specting him  to  allow  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and 
to  aid  uiem  in  rebuilding  the  temple.  The  credi- 
bility of  Josephus,  who  in  regard  to  facts  of 
ancient  history  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  is 
here  supported  by  two  circumstances.  First,  the 
favour  shewn  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jews,  which  remains 
inexplicable  except  by  the  fact  mentioned,  in  com- 
bination with  the  influence  of  Daniel.  In  modem 
times,  the  favour  of  Cyrus  to  the  Jews  has  been 
called  a  prudential  measure ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
what  he  could  either  hope  or  fear  from  a  people  so 
enfeebled  as  the  Jews  were  at  that  period,  it  has 
been  added  that  Cyrus  was  favouraole  to  the  Jews 
on  account  of  the  similarity  between  the  Peisian 
and  the  Jewish  religion ;  but  there  is  no  historical 
proof  that  the  Persians,  on  any  other  occasion,  fa- 
voured the  Jews  on  account  of  their  religion.  The 
favours  shewn  to  Nehemiah  on  behau  of  Israel 
were  only  personal  favours,  owing  to  his  position 
at  the  Persian  court.  We  allow  that  all  this  would 
be  insufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statement  in  Josephus,  but  it  must  render  us  inclined 
to  admit  its  truth. 

The  second  argument  is  much  stronger:  it  is, 
that  the  statement  of  Josephus  is  supported  by  the 
edict  of  Cvnis  (Ezra  I)  This  edict  pre-snpposes 
the  fact  related  by  Josephus,  so  that  Jahn  calls  the 
passage  in  Josephus  a  conmientary  on  the  first 
chapter  of  Ezra,  in  which  we  read  that  Cyrus  an- 
nounces in  his  edict,  that  he  was  commanded  by 
Jehovah  to  build  him  a  temple  in  Jerusalem,  and 
that  he  received  all  the  conquered  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  as  a  gift  from  Jehovah.  This  cannot  refer  to 
any  other  predictions  of  the  prophet,  but  only  to 
what  are  called  the  spurious  portions  of  Isaiah,  in 
which  the  Lord  erants  to  Cyrus  all  his  future  con- 
quests, and  appoints  him  to  be  the  restorer  of  his 
temple  (comp.  xlL  2-4;  xliv.  24-28;  xiv.  1-13 ; 
xlvi.  II ;  xlviil  13-15).  The  edict  adopts  almost 
the  words  of  these  passages  (comp.  the  synopsis  in 
the  above-mentioned  work  of  Kieinert,  p.  142). 
In  reply  to  this,  our  adversaries  assert  that  Cyrus 
was  deceived  hy  pseudo-prophecies  forged  in  the 
name  of  Isaiah ;  but  if  Cyrus  could  be  deceived  in 
so  clumsy  a  manner,  he  was  not  the  man  that  his- 
tory represents  him ;  and  to  have  committed  for- 
gery is  so  contrary  to  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
3ie  author  of  chaps.  xL-lxvL,  that  even  the  feelings 
of  our  opponents  revolt  at  the  supposition  that  the 
pseudo-Isaiah  should  have  forged  vaticinia  post 
eventum  in  the  name  of  the  prophet.  Had  these 
prophecies  been  written,  as  it  is  alleged,  only  in 
sight  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  would  tuve 
been  deceived  before  the  ejres  of  the  author,  and 
this  could  not  have  been  efiected  without  collusion 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  This  collusion  wouM 
be  undeniable,  since  the  author  again  and  again  re- 
peats that  he  was  proclaiming  unheard-o?  &cts, 
which  were  beyond  all  human  calculation. 

5.  In  the  books  of  the  prophets  who  lived  after 
Isaiah,  and  before  the  period  of  the  so-called 
pseudo-Isaiah,  we  find  imitations  of  those  prophe- 
cies which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  latter.  Since 
Gesenius  has  demonstrated  that  all  the  portions 
which  have  been  considered  spurious  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  oidy  one  author,  it  can  be  shewn  that 
they  were  all  in  existence  before  the  time  assigned 
to  the  pseudo- Isaiah,  although  we  can  produce  the 
imitations  of  only  some  of  these  portions.  But  even 
those  opponents  who  ascribe  these  portions  to  dif- 
ferent authors  must  grant  that  their  objections  are 
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invalidated,  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  later  prophets 
have  tefened  to  these  portions,  because  tne  argu- 
ments employed  against  them  closely  resemble  each 
other:  consequently  these  prophecies  stand  and 
hH  together.  The  verbal  comcidence  between 
Jeremiah  and  the  so-called  psendo- Isaiah  is  in  thb 
respect  most  important.  Jeremiah  frequently  makes 
use  of  the  earlier  prophets,  and  he  refers  equally, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  portions  of  Isaiah 
whose  genuineness  has  been  questioned,  as  to  those 
which  are  deemed  authentic  (comp.  Kiiper,  Jeremias 
iibrorum  scterorum  interpns  atque  vindex^  pp.  132- 
1 55).  The  most  strikmg  is  the  coincidence  of  Jer.  L , 
li.,  with  the  predictions  against  Babylon  in  Isaiah. 
Jeremiah  here  gives  to  Goid  the  appellation  KTIp 

^/^fr^tJuHoiyomoflsrad^  which  frequently  occurs 
in  Isaiah,  especially  in  the  portions  whose  authenti- 
city is  questioned,  but  is  found  only  three  times  in  the 
other  books  of  the  O.  T.   Isaiah  uses  the  appellation 

TfiTHS^  KTIp  with  peculiar  predilection,  because  it 
points  out  the  omnipotent  covenant  fidelity  of  the 
Lord ;  which  was  to  be  considered,  especially  as  it 
guarantees  the  truth  of  the  contents  ot  those  pro- 
phecies which  are  attacked  by  our  opponents. 
This  circumstance  is  so  striking  that  Von  Coelln 
and  De  Wette,  on  this  account,  and  in  contradic- 
tion to  every  argument,  declare  even  the  corre- 
sponding chapter  of  Jeremiah  to  be  spurious.  This 
is  certainly  a  desperate  stroke,  because  the  chapter 
is  otherwise  written  in  the  veiy  characteristic  style 
of  that  prophet  This  desperation,  however,  gives 
us  the  advantage  afforded  by  an  involuntary  testi- 
mony in  &vour  of  those  portions  of  Isaiah  which 
have  been  attacked,  The  words  of  Isaiah,  in  ch. 
IL  15,  *  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  moves  the  sea 
that  its  waves  roar,'  are  repeated  in  Jer.  xxxL  3J. 
The  image  of  the  cup  of  fury  in  Is.  li.  17,  is  m 
Jer.  XXV.  15-29  transformed  into  a  symbolic  act, 
according  to  his  custom  of  embodying  the  imagery 
of  eartier  prophets,  and  espedallv  that  of  Isaiah. 
In  order  to  prove  that  other  propnets  also  made  a 
similar  use  of  Isaiah,  we  refer  to  Zephaniah  ii.  15, 
where  we  find  Isaiah's  address  to  Babylon  applied 
to  Nineveh,  *  Therefore  hear  now  this,  thou  that 
art  given  to  pleasures,  that  dwellest  carelessly,  that 
sayest  in  thine  heart  I  am,  and  none  else  beside 
me,'  etc.  Zephaniah,  living  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  prophetism,  has,  like  Jeremiah,  a  dependent 
character,  and  has  here  even  repeated  the  charac- 
teristic and  difficult  word  ^DDfit  Kiiper  (p.  138) 
has  dearly  demonstrated  that  the  passage  cannot 
be  original  in  Zephaniah.  The  words  of  Isaiah 
(liL  7),  *  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  pub- 
lisheth  peace,'  are  repeated  by  Nahum  in  ch.  i. 
15  ("•  i);  <^<^  what  he  adds,  'the  wicked  shall 
no  more  pass  through  thee,'  agrees  remarkably 
with  Is.  liL  I,  '  for  henceforth  sl^l  no  more  come 
into  thee  the  undrcumcised  and  the  uncleaxL*  Na- 
hum iil  7  contains  an  allusion  to  Is.  li.  19.  Beside 
these  references  to  the  portions  of  Isaiah  which  are 
said  to  be  spurious,  we  find  others  to  the  portions 
which  are  deemed  genuine  (comp.  for  instance, 
Nahuto.  I  13,  with  h.  x.  27). 

6.  Again,  the  most  andent  production  of  Jewish 
literature  after  the  completion  of  the  canon  fur- 
nishes proof  of  the  integral  authenticity  of  Isaiah. 
The  book  of  Jesus  Siracn,  commonly  called  Eccle- 
siasticus,  was  written  as  early  as  the  3d  century  be- 
fore Christ,  as  Hug  has  clearly  demonstrated,  in 
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opposition  to  those  who  place  it  in  the  2d  century  be- 
fore Christ.  In  Ecclesiasticus  xlviiL  22-25,  ^sskoUx 
is  thus  praised :  'For  Hezekiah  had  done  the  thing 
that  pleased  the  Lord,  and  was  strong  in  the  ways 
of  David  his  father,  as  Isaiah  the  prophet,  who  was 
great  and  faithful  in  his  vision,  had  command eO 
him.  In  his  time  the  sun  went  backward,  and  he 
lengthened  the  k'mg*s  life.  He  saw  by  an  excel- 
lent spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the  last, 
and  he  comforted  them  that  mourned  in  Sion.  He 
shewed  what  should  come  to  pass  for  ever,  and 
secret  things  or  ever  they  came. 

This  commendation  especially  refers,  as  even 
Gesenius  grants,  to  the  disputed  portions  of  the 
prophet,  in  which  we  find  predictions  of  the  most 
distant  fiiturity.  The  comfort  for  Zion  is  found 
more  particularly  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah, 
which  begins  with  the  words  '  Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ve,  my  people.'  The  author  of  this  second  part 
himself  says  (xlviii  3),  *  I  have  declared  the  formei 
things  from  the  beginning ;  and  they  went  forth  out 
of  my  mouth,  and  I  shewed  them.*  Thus  we  per- 
ceive that  Jesus  Sirach,  the  learned  scribe,  confi- 
dently attributes  the  debated  passages  to  Isaiah,  in 
such  a  manner  as  plainly  indicates  that  there  was  no 
doubt  in  his  days  respecting  the  integral  genuine- 
ness of  that  book,  which  has  the  testimony  of  his- 
torical tradition  in  its  fiivour.  Jesus  Sirach  declares 
his  intention  (Ecdus.  xliv.-L)  to  praise  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  nation.  The  whole  tenor  of 
these  chapters  shews  that  he  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  celebrated  authors.  We  therefore  say  that 
the  praise  which  he  bestows  upon  Isaiah  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  book  personified,  but  for  the  person 
of  the  prophet  If  Jesus  Sirach  had  entertained 
doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  of  those  pro- 
phedes  on  which,  in  particular,  he  bases  his  praise, 
he  could  not  have  so  lauded  the  prophet 

In  the  Jewish  synagogue  the  integral  genuineness 
of  Isaiah  has  alwa3rs  been  recognised.  This  general 
recognition  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by  the 
power  of  tradition  based  upon  truth  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
ported as  well  by  the  N.  T.,  in  which  Isaiah  is 
quoted  as  the  author  of  the  whole  collection  which 
bears  his  name,  as  also  by  the  express  testimony  of 
Josephus,  especially  in  his  Antiquities  (x.  2.  2,  and 
xi.  I.  i).  After  such  confirmation  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  mention  the  Talmudists. 

7.  According  to  the  hypothesis  of  our  oppo- 
nents, the  author  or  authors  of  the  spurious  por- 
tions wrote  at  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile. 
They  confess  that  these  portions  belong  to  the 
finest  productions  of  prophetism.  Now  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  in  the  far  from  scanty  hisloriod 
accounts  of  this  period,  considering  all  circum- 
stances, no  mention  is  made  of  any  prophet  to 
whom  we  could  well  ascribe  these  prophecies. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  at  that  period 
prophetism  was  on  the  wane,  and  the  few  prophets 
who  still  existed  excited  on  that  account  the 
greater  attention.  What  Ewald  (p.  57)  writes 
concerning  the  time  about  the  conclusion  of  the 
Babylonian  exile,  is  quite  unhistorical.  He  says, 
*  In  thb  highly  excited  period  of  liberty  regained, 
and  of  a  national  church  re-established,  there  were 
rapidly  produced  a  great  number  of  prophecies, 
circulated  in  a  thousand  pamphlets,  many  of  which 
were  of  great  poetical  beauty.  What  Ewald  states 
about  a  new  flood  of  prophetic  writings  which  then 
poured  forth,  is  likewise  unhistorical  History 
shews  that  during  the  exile  prophetism  was  on  the 
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wane.  What  we  read  in  the  books  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  proves  that  these  prophets  were  iso- 
lated ;  and  from  the  book  of  Ezra  we  learn  what 
was  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  new  colony.  If 
we  compare  with  their  predecessors  the  prophets 
who  then  prophesied,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  we  cannot  say  much  about  a  revival  of 
the  prophetic  spirit  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
exile.  Everything  concurs  to  shew  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  prophetism  was  drawing  towards  its  end. 
The  later  the  prophets  are,  the  more  do  they  lean 
upon  the  earlier  prophets  ;  so  that  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  the  gradual  transition  of  prophetism  into 
the  learning  of  scribes.  Prophetism  dug,  as  it 
were,  its  own  grave.  The  authority  whi(£  it  de- 
mands for  its  earlier  productions  necessarily  caused 
that  the  later  were  dependent  upon  the  earlier; 
and  the  more  this  became  the  case  during  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  the  more  limited  became  the  field  for 
new  productions.  It  is  not  only  unhistorical,  but, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  later  produc- 
tions of  prophecy,  impossible,  that  about  the  con- 
clusion of  the  exile  there  should  have  sprung  up 
a  fresh  prophetic  literature  of  CTeat  extent  In 
this  period  we  hear  only  the  eaio  of  prophecy. 
That  one  of  the  later  prophets  of  whom  we  possess 
most,  namely  Zechariah,  leans  entirely  upon  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  as  upon  his  latest  predecessors. 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  an  intervening  prophetic 
literature.  The  feebleness  of  our  opponents  is 
manifested  by  their  being  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  such  unhistorical  fictions  in  order  to  defend  their 
opinions. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  we  possess  a  series  of  ex- 
ternal arguments  in  favour  of  the  integral  genuine- 
ness of  Isaiah.  Each  of  these  arguments  is  of 
importance,  and  in  their  combination  they  have  a 
weight  which  could  only  be  counterbalance  bv  in- 
surmountable difficulties  in  the  contents  of  these 
prophecies.  We  now  proceed  to  shew  that  there 
are  no  such  difficulties,  and  that  the  internal  aigu- 
ments  unite  with  the  external  in  demonstrating  the 
authenticity  of  Isaiah  as  a  whole. 

I.  The  portions  of  Isaiah  which  have  been  de- 
clared by  our  opponents  to  be  spurious,  are,  as  we 
have  already  said,  almost  entirely  such  as  contain 
prophecies  of  an  especially  definite  character.  It 
IS  this  very  definiteness  which  is  brought  forward  as 
the  chief  argument  against  their  genuineness.  Those 
of  our  adversaries  who  go  farthest  assert  in  downright 
terms  that  predictions  in  the  stricter  sense,  such, 
namely,  as  are  more  than  a  vague  foreboding,  are 
impossible.  The  more  considerate  of  our  oppo- 
nents express  this  argument  in  milder  terms,  saying, 
that  it  was  against  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets to  prophesy  with  so  much  individuality,  or  to 
give  to  their  prophecies  so  individual  a  bearing. 
They  say  that  these  prophecies  were  never  anything 
more  than  general  prophetic  descriptions,  and  that, 
consequently,  where  we  find  a  definite  reference  to 
historical  facts  quite  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  human 
being  like  Isaiah,  we  are  enabled  by  analogy  to 
declare  those  portions  of  the  work  in  which  they 
occur  to  be  spurious. 

Although  Uiis  assertion  is  pronounced  with  great 
assurance,  it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  an  impartial 
examination  of  the  prophetic  writings.  Our  op- 
ponents have  attempted  to  prove  the  spuriousness 
of  whatever  is  in  contradiction  with  this  assertion, 
as,  for  instance,  the  book  of  Daniel ;  but  there  still 
remain  a  number  of  prophecies  announcing  future 


events  with  great  definiteness.  Micah,  for  example 
(iv.  8-10),  announces  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  the 
deliverance  from  that  exile,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  its  accomplishment,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  any  hostilities  between  Babylon 
and  Judah,  and  even  before  Babylon  was  an  inde- 
pendent state.  All  the  prophets,  commencing 
with  the  earliest,  predict  the  coming  destruction  of 
their  city  and  temple,  and  the  exile  of  the  people. 
All  the  prophets  whose  predictions  refer  to  the  As- 
syrian mvasion,  coinade  in  asserting  that  the 
Assyrians  would  not  be  instrumental  in  realising 
these  predictions ;  that  Judah  should  be  delivered 
from  those  enemies,  from  whom  to  be  delivered 
seemed  impossible ;  and  this  not  by  Egyptian  aid, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  least  unlikely,  but  by  an 
immediate  intervention  of  the  Lord ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  prophets  whose  predictions  refer 
to  the  successors  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldees, 
unanimously  announce  that  these  were  to  fulfil  the 
ancient  prediction,  and  exhort  to  resignation  to  this 
inevitable  fate.  These  are  facts  quite  beyond  hu- 
man calculation.  At  the  period  when  the  Chaldsean 
empire  had  reached  the  summit  of  its  power,  Jere- 
miah not  only  predicts  in  general  terms  its  (all,  and 
the  destruction  of  its  chief  dty,  but  also  details  par- 
ticular circumstances  connected  therewith  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  conquest  of  the  town  by  the  Medes  and 
their  aJIies ;  the  entrance  which  the  enemy  effected 
through  the  dry  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  during  a 
night  of  general  revelry  and  intoxication ;  the  return 
of  the  Israelites  after  the  reduction  of  the  town  ; 
the  utter  destruction  and  desolation  of  this  city, 
which  took  place,  although  not  at  once,  yet  cer- 
tainly in  consequence  of  the  first  conquest,  so  that 
its  site  can  scarcely  be  shewn  with  certainty.  In 
general,  all  those  proud  ornaments  of  the  andcnt 
world,  whose  destruction  the  prophets  predicted — 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Memphis,  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and  many  others 
— ^have  perished,  and  the  nations  to  whom  the 

Srophets  threatened  annihilation — the  Ammonites, 
loabites,  Philistines,  and  Idumasans — ^have  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  stage  of  histoiy.  There 
is  not  a  single  dty  nor  a  single  people,  the  hie  of 
which  has  been  at  variance  with  prophecy.  All 
this  is  not  a  casual  coincidence.  1  he  ruins  of  all 
these  dties,  every  vestige  of  the  former  existence  of 
those  once  flourishing  nations,  are  loud  speaking 
witnesses,  testifying  to  the  futilit]^  of  the  opinion 
which  raises  into  a  fact  the  subjective  wish  that 
prophecy  might  not  exist  Zechariah  clearly  de- 
scribes the  conquests  of  Alexander  (ix.  1-8).  He 
foretells  that  the  Persian  empire,  which  he  spedfies 
by  the  symbolic  name  Hadrach,  shall  be  ruined  ; 
that  Damascus  and  Hamath  shall  be  conauered  ;* 
that  the  bulwarks  of  the  mighty  Tyre  snail  be 
smitten  in  the  sea,  and  that  the  dty  shall  be  burned ; 
that  Gaza  shall  lose  its  king,  and  that  Ashdod  shall 
be  peopled  with  the  lowest  rabble ;  and  that  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  spared  during  all  these  trouUes. 
These  prophecies  were  fulfilled  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  (comp.  Jahn*s  EinlfUung^  voL 

L  p.  84,  Y*  /  ^^  ^  P'  349>  f9')  Eichhom  de- 
spaired of  bdng  able  to  explain  the  exact  corre- 
spondence of  the  fulfilment  with  the  predictions ;  he, 
therefore,  in  his  work.  Die  Hebrdischen  PropKden^ 
endeavours  to  prove  that  these  prophedes  were 
veiled  historical  descriptions.  He  has  recourse  to 
the  most  violent  operations  in  order  to  support  this 
hypothesis ;  which  proves  how  fully  he  recognised 
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the  agreement  of  the  prophecies  with  their  fulfil- 
ment, and  that  the  prophecies  are  more  than  gene- 
ral poetical  descriptions.  The  Messianic  predictions 
Erove  that  the  prophecies  were  more  than  veiled 
istorical  descriptions.  There  is  scarcdv  any  fact 
in  Gospel  history,  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  at 
Bethlehem  down  to  his  death,  which  is  unpredicted 
by  a  prophetical  passage. 

Eichhom's  hypothesis  is  also  amply  refuted  bv 
the  unquestioned  portion  of  Isaiah.  How  can  it 
be  explained  that  Isaiah  confidently  predicts  the  de- 
struction of  the  empire  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  empire  of  Judah  from 
these  enemies,  and  that  he  with  certainty  knew  be- 
forehand that  no  help  would  be  afforded  to  Judah 
from  Egypt,  that  the  Assyrians  would  advance  to 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  there  be  destroyed  onlv 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  ?  No  human  combi- 
nations can  lead  to  such  results.  Savonarola,  for 
instance,  was  a  pious  man,  and  an  acute  observer; 
but  when  he  fimcied  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  and 
ventured  to  predict  events  which  should  come  to 
pass,  he  was  immediately  refuted  by  facts  (comp. 
BiographU  Savonarola^ s^  von  Rudelbach). 

I?  we  had  nothing  of  prophetic  Hterature,  beside 
the  portions  of  Isaiah  which  have  been  attacked, 
they  alone  would  ailbrd  an  ample  refutation  of  our 
opponents,  because  they  contain  in  chapter  liiL  the 
most  remarkable  of  O.  T.  prophecies,  predicting 
the  sufferings  and  glory  of  our  Saviour.  If  it 
can  be  proved  that  this  one  prophecy  necessarily 
refers  to  Christ,  we  can  no  longer  feel  tempted  to 
reject  other  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  on  account  of 
their  referring  too  explicitly  to  some  event,  like  that 
of  the  BabyK>nian  exile.  As  soon  as  only  one 
genuine  prophecy  has  been  proved,  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  our  opponents  falls  to  the  ground.  This 
aigument  is  also  opposed  by  the  authority  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles ;  and  whoever  will  consistently  main- 
tain this  opinion  must  reject  the  authority  of  Christ. 
The  prophets  are  described  in  the  N.  T.  not  as 
acute  politicians,  or  as  poets  foil  of  a  foreboding 
genius,  but  as  messengers  of  God  raised  by  His 
Spirit  above  the  intellectual  sphere  of  mere  man. 
Christ  repeatedly  mentions  that  the  events  of  his 
own  life  were  also  destined  to  realise  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  saying,  *  this  must  come  to  pass  in 
order  that  the  Scnpture  may  be  fulfilled.'  And 
after  his  resurrection,  he  interprets  to  his  disciples 
the  prophecies  concerning  himself.  Peter,  speak- 
ii^  of  the  prophets,  says,  in  his  First  Epistle  (l  ii), 
'  Searchii^  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  signify, 
wnen  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow;'  and,  in  his 
Second  Epistle  (L  21),  '  For  the  prophecy  came  not 
in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost — inrb 

Since  we  have  shewn  that  there  are  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  definite  prophecies,  the  d  priori  argu- 
ment of  our  opponents,  who  pretend  that  prophecy 
is  useless,  loses  its  significance.  Even  if  we  could 
not  understand  the  purpose  of  prophecy,  the  in- 
quiry respecting  its  reality  should  nevertheless  be 
independent  of  such  d  priori  reasoning,  since  the 
cause  of  our  not  understanding  it  might  be  in 
ourselves.  We  frequently  find,  afler  we  have  been 
raised  to  a  higher  position,  the  causes  of  facts 
which  at  an  earlier  period  we  could  not  compre- 
hend.    A  later  age  frequently  understands  what 


was  hidden  to  the  preceding.  However,  the  pur- 
pose of  definite  pn^lictions  is  not  hidden  to  those 
who  recognise  the  reality  of  the  divine  scheme  for 
human  salvation. 

There  is  one  truth  in  the  opinion  of  our  oppo- 
nents. The  predictions  of  the  future  by  the  pro- 
phets are  always  on  a  general  basis,  by  which 
they  are  characteristically  distinguished  from  sooth- 
sapring.  Real  prophecy  is  based  upon  the  idea 
of'^God.  The  acts  of  God  are  based  upon  his 
essence,  and  have  therefore  the  character  of  ne- 
cessity. The  most  elevated  prerogative  of  the 
prophets  is  that  they  have  possessed  themselves  of 
nis  idea,  that  they  have  penetrated  into  his  es- 
sence, that  they  have  become  conscious  of  the 
eternal  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed.  For 
instance,  if  they  demonstrate  that  sin  is  the  perdi- 
tion of  man,  that  where  the  carcase  is,  the  eagles 
will  be  assembled,  the  most  important  point  in  this 
prediction  is  not  the  how  but  the  what  which 
first  by  them  was  clearly  communicated  to  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  and  of  which  the  lively  remembrance  is 
oy  them  kept  up.  But  if  the  prophets  had  merely 
kept  to  the  that,  and  had  never  spoken  about 
the  how,  or  if,  like  Savonarola,  they  had  errone- 
ously described  this  how,  they  would  be  unfit 
effectually  to  teach  the  that  to  those  people  who 
have  not  yet  acquired  an  independent  iaea  of  God. 
According  to  human  weakness,  the  knowledge  of 
the  FORM  is  requisite  in  order  to  fertilize  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ESSENCE,  especially  in  a  mission  to  a 
people  among  whom  formality  so  much  predomi- 
nated as  among  the  people  of  the  Old  Covenant. 
The  position  of  the  prophets  depends  upon  these 
circumstances.  Th^  had  not,  like  the  priests,  an 
external  warrant  Therefore  Moses  (Deut.  xviii. ) 
directed  them  to  produce  true  prophecies  as  their 
warrant  Accoraing  to  ver.  22,  the  true  and  the 
false  prophet  are  distinguished  by  the  fulfilment  or 
non-fulfilment  of  prophecy.  This  criterion  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  modem  opinion  respecting  pro- 
phetism.  Without  this  warrant,  the  principal 
point  of  prophetical  preaching,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah,  could  not  oe  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  people,  as  being  of  primary  importance. 
Without  this  fulfilment  the  prophets  had  no  answer 
to  those  who  declared  that  tne  hopes  raised  by 
them  were  fantastic  and  fanatical. 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  what  we  have  stated, 
the  necessity  of  prophecy  arises  only  from  the 
weakness  of  man.  Miracles  also  are  necessary 
only  on  account  of  this  weakness.  Prophecy  is 
necessary  only  under  certain  conditions ;  but  these 
conditions  were  fully  extant  during  the  period  of 
the  ancient  Covenant  During  the  New  Covenant 
human  weakness  is  supported  by  other  and  more 
powerful  means,  which  were  wanting  during  the 
time  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  especially  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful ;  which  operation  is  by  far  more  powerful 
than  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God  during  the  Old  Cove- 
nant ;  consequently,  definite  predictions  can  be 
dispensed  with,  especially  since  the  faithful  of  the 
N.  T.  derive  benefit  also  from  the  prophecies 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  O.  T. 

The  predictions  of  futurity  in  the  O.  T.  have  also 
a  consiaerable  bearing  upon  the  contemporaries  of 
the  prophet  Consequently,  they  stand  not  so  iso- 
latea  and  unconnected  as  our  opponents  assert  The 
Chaldaeans,  for  instance,  who  are  said  to  threaten 
destruction  to  Israel,  were,  in  the  days  of  Isaiah, 
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already  on  the  stage  of  history  ;  and  dieir  juvenile 
power,  if  compared  Mrith  the  decline  of  the  Assy- 
rians, might  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  they  would 
some  time  or  other  supplant  the  Assyrians  in  domi- 
nion  over  Asia.  Baoylon,  certainly,  was  as  ^et 
under  Assyrian  government ;  but  it  was  still  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  prophet  that  this  city  tried  to 
shake  off  their  yoke.  This  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful, but  the  conditions  under  which  it  might  suc- 
ceed at  a  future  period  were  already  in  existence. 
The  future  exaltation  of  this  city  might  be  foreseen 
from  history,  and  its  future  fall  from  theology.  In 
a  pagan  nation  success  is  always  the  forerunner  of 
pnde,  and  all  its  consequences.  And,  according 
to  the  eternal  laws  by  which  God  governs  the 
world,  an  overbearing  spirit  is  the  certain  forerun- 
ner of  destruction.  The  future  liberation  of  Israel 
might  also  be  theologically  foreseen  ;  and  we  can- 
not look  upon  this  prediction  as  so  abrupt  as  a 
Prediction  of  the  deliverance  of  other  nations  would 
ave  been,  and  as,  for  instance,  a  £Use  prediction 
of  the  deliverance  of  Moab  would  have  appeared. 
Even  the  Pentateuch  emphatically  informs  us  that 
the  covenant-people  cannot  be  given  up  to  final 
perdition,  ana  that  mercy  is  uwa3rs  concealed 
behind  the  judgments  which  befall  them. 

2.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate 
the  spuriousness  of  several  portions  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  author  takes  his  position  not 
in  the  period  of  Isaiah,  but  in  much  later  times, 
namely,  those  of  the  exile.  It  has  been  said, '  Let 
it  be  granted  that  the  prophet  had  a  knowledge  of 
futurity :  in  that  case  we  cannot  suppose  that  he 
would  predict  it  otherwise  than  as  future,  and  he 
cannot  proclaim  it  as  present'  The  prophets, 
however,  did  not  prophesy  in  a  state  of  calculating 
reflection,  but  inr6  rp€^fuiros  iylw  ^tpSfuwot, 
'borne  along  by  the  Hol^  Ghost.*  The  objects 
offered  themselves  to  thetr  spiritual  vision.  On 
that  account  they  are  frequently  called  j^erf,  to 
whom  futurity  appears  as  present.  Even  Hebrew 
grammar  has  long  ago  recognised  this  &ct  in  the 
terms  praterita  prophetUa^  These  prophetical 
pneter  tenses  indicate  a  time  ideally  past,  in  con- 
tra-distinction  to  the  time  which  is  reaJly  past 
Every  chapter  of  Isaiah  furnishes  examples  ot  this 
grammatical  fact.  Even  in  the  first  there  is  con- 
tained a  remarkable  instance  of  it  Interpreters 
frequently  went  astray,  because  they  misunderstood 
the  nature  of  prophecy,  and  took  \h&  pntteriia  pro- 
phetUa  as  real  praeterites ;  consequently,  they 
could  only  by  some  inconsistency  escape  from 
£ichhom*s  opinion,  that  the  prophecies  were 
veiled  historical  descriptions.  The  prophets  have 
fiiturity  always  before  their  eyes.  Prophetism, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  poetry  more 
than  to  those  of  history  (compare  the  ingenious 
remarks  on  the  connection  of  poetry  and  prophet- 
ism in  the  work  of  Steinbeck,  Der  Dichter  ein 
Sektr^  Leipzig  1836).  Prophetism  places  us  in 
medias  /er,  or  rather  the  prophet  is  placed  in  nudias 
res.  The  Spirit  of  God  elevates  him  above  the 
terra  firma  of  common  reality,  and  of  common 
perception.  The  prophet  beholds  as  connected 
things  externally  separated,  if  they  are  linked  to- 
gether by  their  internal  character.  The  prophet 
beholds  what  b  distant  as  near,  if  its  hidden  l»sis, 
although  concealed  to  the  eyes  of  flesh,  already 
exists.  This  was,  for  instance,  the  case  witn 
Israel's  captivity  and  deliverance.  Neither  hap- 
pened by  chance.     Both  events  proceeded  from 


the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  a  living  knowledge 
of  which  necessarily  produced  the  bebokling  know- 
ledge of  the  same.  The  prophet  views  things  in 
the  light  of  that  God  who  calls  the  things  that  are 
not  as  though  they  were,  and  to  whom  the  future 
is  present. 

3.  What  the  prophet  says  about  what  is  present 
to  him  (namely,  about  that  which  appears  to  him 
in  the  form  of  the  present  time),  b  correctly  and 
minutely  detailed ;  and  what  he  describes  as  future, 
are  ideal  and  animated  hopes  which  far  exceed  ter- 
rene reality.  Hence  our  opponents  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  present  time  in  those  portions  which 
thev  reject,  is  not  ideal  bat  real;  and  that  the 
author  was  actually  an  eye-witness  of  the  exile,  be- 
cause, they  say,  if  the  prophet  merely  placed  him- 
self in  the  period  of  the  exile,  then  this  present 
time  would  be  ideal,  and  in  that  case  there  oouki 
be  no  difference  between  this  ideally  present  time 
and  the  more  distant  future.  But  we -question  this 
fact  most  decidedly.  The  descriptions  of  the  per- 
son of  Messiah  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  are  iar 
more  circumstantial  than  the  descriptions  of  the 
person  of  Cyrus.  Of  Cyrus  these  prophecies  fur- 
nish a  very  incomplete  description.  Whoever  does 
not  fill  up  from  history  what  is  wanting,  obtams  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  Cyrus.  But  there  is  su£S- 
cient  information  to  show  the  relation  between  his- 
tory and  prophecy  ;  and  nothing  more  was  required 
than  that  the  essence  of  prophecy  should  be  clear. 
The  form  might  remain  obsoire  until  it  was  cleared 
up  by  its  hKtorical  fulfilment  I1ie  Messiah,  on 
the  contrary,  is  accurately  depicted,  especially  in 
ch.  liil,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  wanting  any  essen- 
tial trait  It  is  quite  luitural  that  there  slK>uld  be 
greater  clearness  and  definiteness  here,  because  the 
anti-type  of  redemption  stands  in  a  far  nearer  rela- 
tion to  the  ideal  than  is  the  case  with  Cyrus,  so 
that  form  and  essence  less  diverge. 

The  assertion  that  the  animated  hopes,  ex- 
pressed in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  had  been  veiy 
imperfectly  fulfilled,  proceeds  from  the  erroneous 
suppositk>n  that  these  hopes  were  to  be  entirely 
fumiled  in  the  times  immediately  following  tli 
exile.  But  if  we  must  grant  that  these  prophecies 
refer  both  to  the  deliverance  from  captivity,  and  to 
the  time  of  the  Messiah  in  its  whole  extent,  from 
the  lowliness  of  Christ  to  the  glorious  completion 
of  his  kingdom,  then  the  fulfilment  is  clearly  placed 
before  our  eyes  ;  and  we  may  expect  that  whatever 
is  ^et  unfulfilled,  will,  in  due  time,  find  its  accom- 
plishment In  this  hope  we  are  supported  by  the 
N.  T.,  and  still  more  by  the  nature  of  the  matter 
in  question.  If  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were 
nothing  but  arbitrary  predictions  on  his  own  exter- 
nal authority,  without  any  internal  warrant,  one 
might  speak  here  of  an  evasion  of  the  difficulty ; 
but  as  the  matter  stands,  this  objection  proves  ouly 
that  those  who  make  it  are  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  idea  which  pervades  the  whole  repre- 
sentation. The  entire  salvation  which  the  Lord 
has  destined  to  his  people  has  been  placed  before 
the  spiritual  eye  of  the  prophet  His  prediction  is 
not  entirely  fulfilled  in  history,  so  that  we  could 
say  we  have  now  done  with  it,  but  every  isolated 
fulfilment  is  again  a  prediction  defacto^  supporting 
our  hope  of  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  whole 
word  of  prophecy. 

4.  Our  opponents  think  that  they  have  proved 
that  a  portion  of  Isaiah  is  not  genuine,  if  they  can 
show  tnat  there  occur  a  few  Aramaic  words  and 
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forms  of  speech,  which  they  endeavour  to  explain 
from  the  style  prevalent  in  a  period  later  than  Isaiah. 

That  this  argument  is  very  feeble  even  our  oppo- 
nents have  granted  in  instances  where  it  can  be 
adduced  with  by  far  greater  stringency  than  in  the 
questioned  portions  of  Isaiah.  This  appears  espe- 
cially from  the  example  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
in  which  there  occur  a  considerable  number  of 
Aramaic  words  and  expressions,  said  to  belong  to 
the  later  Hebrew  style.  Bertholdt,  Umbreit,  and 
others,  base  upon  this  their  argument,  that  the 
Song  of  Solomon  was  written  after  the  Babylonian 
exile.  They  even  maintain  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  before  that  period.  On  the  contrary, 
the  two  most  recent  commentators,  £wald  and 
Doepke,  say  most  decidedly  that  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, in  spite  of  its  Aramaisms,  was  written  in  the 
days  of  Solomon. 

Hirzel,  in  his  work  De  Ckaldaismi  Biblici  ori- 
gine^  Leipsic  1 830,  has  contributed  considerably  to 
the  formation  of  a  correct  estimate  of  this  argu- 
ment He  has  proved  that  in  all  the  books  of 
the  O.  T.,  even  in  the  most  ancient,  there  occur  a 
few  Chaldaisms.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  patriarchs  were  surrounded  by  a  popu- 
lation whose  language  was  Chaldee.  Such  Chal- 
daisms are  especially  found  in  poetical  language  in 
which  unusual  expressions  are  preferred.  Conse- 
quently, not  a  few  isolated  Chaldaisms,  but  only 
their  decided  prevalence,  or  a  Chaldee  tincture  of 
the  whole  style,  can  prove  that  a  book  has  been 
written  after  the  exile.  Nobody  can  assert  that 
this  is  the  case  in  those  portions  of  Isaiah  whose 
authenticity  has  been  questioned.  Even  our  oppo- 
nents grant  that  the  Chaldaisms  in  this  portion  are 
not  numerous.  After  what  have  erroneously  been 
called  Chaldaisms  are  subtracted,  we  are  led  to  a  ^ 
striking  result,  namely,  that  the  unquestionable  Chal- 
daisms are  more  numerous  in  the  portions  of  Isaiah 
of  which  the  genuineness  is  granted,  than  in  the 
portions  which  have  been  called  spurious.  Hirzel, 
an  entirely  unsuspected  witness,  mentions  in  his 
work  De  Chaldaismo^  p.  9,  that  there  are  found 
only  four  real  Chaldaisms  in  the  whole  of  Isaiah ; 
and  that  these  all  occur  in  the  portions  which  are 
declared  genuine ;  namely  in  viL  14  (where,  how- 
ever, if  the  grammatical  fonn  is  rightly  understood, 
we  need  not  admit  a  Chaldaism) ;  xxix.  i ;  xviiL 
7;  xxi.  12. 

5.  The  circumstance  that  the  diction  in  the 
attacked  portions  of  Isaiah  belongs  to  the- first,  and 
not  to  the  second  period  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
must  render  ns  strongly  inclined  to  admit  their 
authenticity.  It  has  been  said  that  these  portions 
were  written  during,  and  even  after,  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  when  the  ancient  Hebrew  language 
fell  into  disuse,  and  the  vanauished  people  began 
to  adopt  the  language  of  tneir  conquerors,  and 
that  thus  many  ChsJdaisms  penetrated  into  the 
works  of  authors  who  wrote  in  ancient  Hebrew. 
Since  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  attacked  portions 
of  Isaiah,  granting  the  assertions  of  our  opponents 
to  be  correct,  we  should  be  compelled  to  suppose 
that  their  author  or  authors  had  intentionally  ab- 
stained from  the  language  of  their  times,  and  pur- 
posely imitated  the  purer  diction  of  former  ages, 
lliat  this  is  not  quite  impossible  we  learn  from  the 
prophecies  of  Haggai,  Malachi,  and  especially  from 
those  of  Zecharian,  which  are  nearlv  as  free  from 
Chaldaisms  as  the  writings  before  the  exile.  But 
it  is  improbable^  in  this  qase,  because  the.  pseudo- 


Isaiah  is  stated  to  have  been  in  a  position  very 
different  from  that  of  the  prophets  just  mentioned, 
who  belonged  to  the  newly  returned  colony.  The 
pseudo-Isaiah  has  been  placed  in  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  the  strongly  Chaldaizing  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel ;  and  even  more  unfavourably  for  the 
attainment  of  purity  of  diction,  because  he  had 
not,  like  these  prophets,  spent  his  youth  in  Pales- 
tine, but  is  saia  to  have  grown  up  in  a  country  in 
which  the  Aramaean  language  was  spoken  ;  conse- 
quently, it  would  have  been  more  difficult  for  him 
to  write  pure  Hebrew  than  for  Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 
In  addition  to  this  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
an  artificial  abstinence  from  the  language  of  their 
times  occurs  only  in  those  prophets  who  entirely 
lean  upon  an  earlier  prophetic  literature ;  but  that 
union  of  purity  in  diction  with  independence, 
which  is  manifest  in  the  attacked  portions  of  Isaiah, 
is  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  still  more  increased 
when  we  observe  that  the  pretended  pseudo- Isaiah 
has,  in  other  respects,  the  characteristics  of  the 
authors  before  the  exile  ;  namely,  their  clearness 
of  perception,  and  their  freshness  and  beauty  of 
description.  This  belongs  to  him,  even  according 
to  the  opinion  of  all  opponents.  These  excel- 
lences are  not  quite  without  example  among  the 
writers  after  the  exile,  but  they  occur  in  none  of 
them  in  the  same  d^ree  ;  not  even  in  Zechariah, 
who,  besides,  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
pseudo-Isaiah,  because  he  does  not  manifest  the 
same  independence,  but  leans  entirely  upon  the 
earlier  prophets.  To  these  characteristics  of  the 
vrriters  before  the  exile  belongs  also  the  scarcity 
of  visions  and  symbolic  actions,  and  what  is  con- 
nected therewith  (because  it  proceeds  likewise  from 
the  government  of  the  imagination),  the  natural- 
ness and  correctness  of  poetical  images.  What 
Umbreit  says  concerning  the  undisputedly  genuine 
portions  of  Isaiah  fully  applies  also  to  the 
disputed  portions :  *  Our  prophet  is  more  an  orator 
than  a  symbolic  seer.  He  has  subjected  the 
external  imagery  to  the  internal  government  of 
the  word.  The  few  symbols  which  he  exhibits 
are  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood.  In  the  pro- 
phets during  and  after  the  exile  visions  and  sym* 
bolic  actions  prevail,  and  their  images  frequently 
bear  a  grotesque  Babylonian  impress.  Only  those 
authors,  after  the  exUe,  have  not  this  character, 
whose  style,  like  that  of  Haggai  and  Malachi, 
does  not  rise  much  above  prose.  A  combination 
of  vivacity,  originality,  and  vigour,  with  natural- 
ness, simplicity,  and  correctness,  is  not  found  in 
any  prophet  during  and  after  the  exile. '  Nothing 
but  very  strong  arguments  could  induce  us  to  as- 
cribe to  a  later  ]>eriod  prophecies  which  rank  in 
language  and  style  with  the  literary  monuments  of 
the  earlier  period.  In  all  the  attacked  portions 
of  Isaiah  independence  and  originality  are  mani- 
fest in  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  them  harmonize 
not  only  Mrith  me  prophets  before  the  exile  in 
general,  but  especially  with  the  earliest  cycle  of 
these  prophets.  If  these  portions  were  spurious, 
tliev  would  form  a  perfectly  isolated  exception, 
which  we  cannot  admit,  since,  as  we  have  before 
shewn,  the  leaning  of  the  later  prophets  upon  the 
earlier  rests  upon  a  deep-seated  cause  arising  from 
the  very  nature  of  prophetism.  A  prophet  form- 
ing such  an  exception  would  stand,  as  it  were, 
without  the  cycle  of  the  prophets.  We  cannot 
imagine  such  an^exception. 
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6.  A  certain  diflference  of  style  between  the 
portions  called  genuine  and  those  called  spurious 
does  not  prove  what  our  opponents  assert  Such 
a  diflference  may  arise  from  various  causes  in  the 
productions  of  one  and  the  same  author.  It  is  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  a  diflference  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  by  a  diflference  of  mood  arising  there- 
from ;  for  instance,  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
against  foreign  nations,  the  style  is  more  elevated 
and  elastic  than  in  the  home-prophecies.  How 
little  this  diflference  of  style  can  prove,  we  may 
learn  by  comparing  with  each  other  the  prophecies 
which  our  opponents  call  genuine;  for  instance, 
ch.  ix.  7-x.  4.  The  genuineness  of  this  pro- 
phecy is  not  subject  to  any  doubt,  although  it  has 
not  that  swing  which  we  find  in  many  prophecies 
of  the  first  part.  The  language  has  as  much  ease 
as  that  in  the  second  part,  with  which  this  piece 
has  several  repetitions  m  common.  The  diflference 
of  style  in  the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations 
(which  predictions  are  particularly  distinguished 
by  sublimity),  from  that  in  chapters  i.-xiL,  which 
are  now  generally  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  appeared 
to  Bertholdt  a  suflRcient  ground  for  assigning  the 
former  to  another  author.  But  in  spite  of  this 
diflference  of  style  it  is,  at  present,  agam  generally 
admitted  that  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
author.  It  consequently  appears  that  our  op- 
ponents deem  the  diflference  of  style  alone  not  a 
suflScient  ailment  for  proving  a  diflference  of 
authorship ;  but  only  such  a  diflference  as  does 
not  arise  from  a  diflference  of  subjects  and  of 
moods,  especially  if  this  diflference  occurs  in  an 
author  whose  mind  is  so  richly  endowed  as  that 
of  Isaiah,  in  whose  works  the  form  of  the  style  is 
produced  directly  by  the  subject.  Ewald  cor- 
rectly observes  (p.  173),  'We  cannot  state  that 
Isaiah  had  a  peculiar  colouring  of  style.  He  is 
neither  the  especially  lyrical,  nor  the  especially 
elegiacal,  nor  the  especially  oratorical,  nor  the 
especially  admonitory  prophet,  as,  perhaps,  Joel, 
Hosea,  or  Micah,  in  whom  a  particular  colouring 
more  predominates.  Isaiah  is  capable  of  adapting 
his  style  to  the  most  diflferent  subject,  and  in  this 
consists  his  greatness  and  his  most  distinguished 
excellence.* 

The  chief  fault  of  our  opponents  is,  that  they 
judge  without  distinction  of  persons;  and  here 
distmction  of  persons  would  be  proper.  They 
measure  the  productions  of  Isaiah  with  the  same' 
measure  that  is  adapted  to  the  productions  of  less- 
gifted  prophets.  Jeremiah,  for  example,  does  not 
change  his  tone  according  to  the  difference  of 
subject  so  much  that  it  could  be  mistaken  by  an 
experienced  Hebraist  Of  Isaiah,  above  all,  we 
might  say  what  Fichte  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  Konigsberg  :  '  Strictly  speaking,  I  have 
no  style,  because  I  have  all  styles'  (Fichte*s 
L^en  von  seinem  Sohne^  th.  i.  p.  196).  If 
we  ask  how  the  diflference  of  style  aepends  upon 
the  difference  of  subject,  the  answer  must  be  veiy 
favourable  to  Isaiah,  in  whose  book  the  style  does 
not  so  much  diflfer  according  to  the  so-called 
genuineness  or  spuriousness,  as  rather  according 
to  the  subjects  of^the  first  and  second  parts.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  second  part  arise  from  the 
subjects  treated  therein ;  and  from  the  feelings  to 
which  these  subjects  give  rise.  Here  the  prophet 
addresses  not  so  much  the  multitude  who  live 
around  him,  as  the  future  people  of  the  Lord, 
purified  by  his  judgments,  who   are   about  to 


spring  firom  the  ^kXot^  that  is,  the  small  number 
of  the  elect  who  were  contemporaries  of  Isaiah. 
Here  he  does  not  speak  to  a  mixed  congregation, 
but  to  a  congregation  of  brethren  whom  he  com- 
forts. The  commencement,  'Comfort  ve,  comfort 
ye,  my  people,'  b  the  theme  of  the  whole.  Hence 
arise  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  style,  and 
the  frequent  repetitions.  Comforting  love  has 
many  words.  Hence  the  addition  of  many  epi- 
thets to  the  name  of  God,  which  are  so  many 
shields  by  which  the  strokes  of  despair  are  warded 
off,  and  so  many  bulwarks  against  the  attacks  of 
the  visible  world  which  was  driving  to  despair. 
The  sublimity,  abruptness,  and  thunders  of^  the 
first  part  find  no  place  here,  where  the  object  of 
Isaiaii  is  not  to  terrify  and  to  shake  stout-hearted 
sinners,  but  rather  to  bring  glad  tidings  to  the 
meek ;  not  to  quench  the  smoking  flax,  nor  to 
break  the  bruised  reed.  But  wherever  there  is  a 
similarity  of  hearers  and  of  subject,  there  we  meet 
also  a  remarkable  similarity  of  style,  in  both  the 
first  and  second  part;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
description  of  the  times  of  Messiah,  and  of  the 
punishments,  in  which  (IvL-lix.)  the  prophet  has 
the  whole  nation  before  his  eyes,  and  in  which 
he  addresses  the  careless  sinners  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded. 

We  attach  no  importance  to  the  collections  of 
isolated  words  and  expressions  which  some  critics 
have  gleaned  from  the  disputed  parts  of  Isaiah, 
and  which  are  not  found  m  other  portions  that 
are  deemed  genuine.  We  mifi^t  here  wdl  apply 
what  Kriiger  wrote  on  a  simi&r  question  In  pro- 
fane history  {De  mitkentia  et  ini^gritate  Anab, 
Xenophontis^  Halle  1824,  p.  27) ;  Hoc  argu- 
mentaruU  genus  perquam  Ittbricum  €Si,  Si  ^md 
numems  valeret^  urgeri  posset^  fuod  in  his  libris 
amplius  quadraginta  tHKohUa  Uguntur^  qua  in 
rdiquis  Xenophontis  operibus  frusira  qttttraniur. 
Si  quis  propter  vocabula  alibi  ab  hoc  scripton  vd 
alia  potestaU,  vd  prorsus  nan  usurpaia,  Anabasin 
ab  eo  profectam  negd^  hoc  ratione  admissa  quod' 
vis  aliud  ejus  opus  injuria  ei  tribui,  ostendi 
potest;  that  is,  'This  is  a  very  slippeiy  mode  of 
reasoning.  If  number  were  of  importance,  it 
might  be  urged  that  in  these  books  occur  more 
than  forty  words  for  which  one  searches  in  vain 
in  the  other  works  of  Xenophon.  But  if  it 
should  be  denied  on  account  of  those  words 
which  this  author  has  either  employed  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  or  has  not  made  use  of  at  aU,  that 
the  Anabasis  was  written  by  him,  it  could,  by  the 
same  reasoning,  be  shewn,  that  every  other  work 
was  falsely  attributed  to  him.* 

7.  We  find  a  number  of  characteristic  peculi- 
arities of  style  which  occur  both  in  what  is  ac* 
counted  genuine  and  what  is  styled  spurious  in 
Isaiah,  and  which  indicate  the  identity  of  the 
author.  Certain  very  peculiar  idioms  occur 
again  and  again  in  all  parts  of  the  book.  Two  of 
them  are  particularly  striking.  The  appellation 
of  God,  'the  Holy  One  of  Israel,*  occurs  with 
equal  frequency  in  what  has  been  ascribed  to 
Isaiah  and  in  what  has  been  attributed  to  a  pseudo- 
Isaiah  ;  it  is  found  besides  in  two  passages  in 
which  Jeremiah  imitates  Isaiah,  and  only  three 
times  in  the  whole  of  die  remainder  of  the  O. 
T.  Another  peculiar  idiom  is  that  '  to  be  called* 
stands  constantly  for  '  to  be.*  These  are  pheno- 
mena of  language  which  even  our  opponents 
do  not  consider  casual;  but  they  say  that  the 
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later  poet  imitated  Isaiah,  or  that  they  oiiginated 
from  the  hand  of  a  uniformising  editor,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  modelling  the  whole.  But 
there  cannot  be  shewn  any  motive  for  such  inter- 
ference ;  and  we  find  nothing  analogous  to  it  in 
the  whole  of  the  O.  T.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion cuts  awav  the  linguistic  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  higher  criticism,  and  deprives  it 
of  all  power  of  demonstration.  In  this  manner 
every  linguistic  phenomenon  may  easily  be  re- 
moved, when  it  is  contrary  to  preconceived  opi- 
nions. But  everything  in  Isaiah  appears  so 
natural,  bears  so  much  the  impress  of  onginality, 
is  so  free  from  every  vestige  of  patch-work,  that  no 
one  can  conscientiously  maintain  this  hypothesis. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  other  conjecture 
of  our  opponents.  If  we  had  before  us  a  prophet 
strongly  leaning,  like  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah, 
upon  preceding  prophets,  that  conjecture  might 
be  deemed  admissible,  in  case  there  were  other 
arguments  affording  a  probability  for  denying 
that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  these  portions — a 
supposition  which  can  here  have  no  place.  But 
here  we  have  a  prophet  whose  independence  and 
originality  are  acknowledged  even  by  our  op- 
ponents. In  him  we  cannot  think  of  imitation, 
especially  if  we  consider  his  peculiarities  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Isaiah,  and  of  what  has  been  said  to  belong  to  a 
pseudo-Isaiah;  we  refer  here  to  the  above-men- 
tioned works  of  Moeller  and  of  Kleinert  (p.  23 1,  x/. ) 
In  both  portions  of  Isaiah  there  occur  a  number  of 
words  which  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  other 
places ;  also  a  freouent  repetition  of  the  same 
word  in  the  parallel  members  of  a  verse.  This 
repetition  very  seldom  occurs  in  other  writers  (com- 
pare the  examples  collected  by  Kleinert,  p.  239). 
Other  writers  usually  employ  synonyms  in  the 
paialld  members  of  verses.  It  further  belongs  to 
the  characteristics  of  Isaiah  to  employ  words  in 
extraordinaiy  acceptations;  for  instance,  IDT  is 
used  contemptuously  for  brood;  DHK,  for  rctbble; 
}SniC^y  for  a  shoot,  Isaiah  also  employs  extra- 
ordinary constructions,  and  has  the  peculiar  custom 
of  explaining  his  figurative  expressions  by  directly 
subjoining  uie  prosaical  equivalent.  This  custom 
has  induced  many  interpreters  to  suppose  that 
explanatory  glosses  have  been  inserted  in  Isaiah. 
Another  peoiliarity  of  Isaiah  is  that  he  inter- 
sperses his  prophetic  orations  with  hymns;  that 
he  seldom  relates  visions,  strictly  so  called,  and 
seldom  performs  symbolic  actions;  and  that  he 
eniplovs  figurative  expressions  quite  peculiar  to 
himseff,  as,  for  example,  pasted-up  eyes^  for  spiri- 
tual darkness ;  mommg-red^  for  approaching  hap- 
piness ;  the  remnant  of  olive  trees^  vineyards,  and 
orchards,  for  the  remnant  of  the  people  which  have 
been  spared  during  the  judgments  of  God ;  re- 
jected tendrils  or  branches,  for  enemies  who  have 
been  slain. 

In  addition  to  this  we  find  an  almost  verbal 
harmony  between  entire  passages;  for  instance, 
the  Messianic  description  commencing  xi  6,  com- 
pared with  Ixv.  25. 

IV.  The  origin  of  the  present  Collection,  and 
its  arrangement, — No  definite  account  respecting 
the  method  pursued  in  collecting  into  books  the 
utterances  of  the  Prophets  has  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Concerning  Isaiah,  as  well  as  the  rest,  these 
accounts  are  wanting.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  he  collected  nis  prophecies  himself.    Bat 


we  have  no  decisive  aigument  against  this  opinion. 
The  argument  of  Kleinert,  in  his  above-mentioned 
work  (p.  112),  is  of  slight  importance.  He  says, 
If  Isaiah  himself  had  collected  his  prophecies, 
there  would  not  be  wanting  some  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  existing  book.  To  this  we 
reply,  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved  with 
any  degree  of  probability  that  a  single  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  has  been  lost,  the  preservation  of  which 
would  have  been  of  importance  to  posterity,  and 
which  Isaiah  himself  would  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  preserve.  Kleinert  appeals  to  the  fact, 
that  there  is  no  prophecy  in  our  collection  which 
can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  tlie  days  of 
Jotham ;  and  he  thinks  it  incredible  that  the  pro- 
phet, soon  after  having  been  consecrated  to  his 
office,  should  have  pas^  full  sixteen  years  with- 
out anv  revelation  from  God.  This,  certainly,  is 
unlikely ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
during  this  time  he  uttered  no  prophecy  which 
he  thought  proper  to  preserve.  Nay,  it  appears 
very  probable,  if  we  compare  the  rather  general 
character  of  chaps.  i.-v.,  the  contents  of  which 
would  apply  to  the  days  of  Jotham  also,  since 
during  his  reign  no  considerable  changes  took 
place ;  consequently  the  prophetic  utterances 
moved  in  the  same  sphere  with  those  preserved  to 
us  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Hence  it  was  na- 
tural that  Isaiah  should  confine  himself  to  the 
communication  of  some  important  prophetic  ad- 
dresses, which  might  as  well  represent  the  days 
of  Jotham  as  those  of  the  preceding  reign.  We 
must  not  too  closely  identify  the  utterances  of  the 
prophets  with  their  writings.  Many  prophets  have 
spoxen  much  and  written  nothing.  The  minor 
prophets  were  generally  content  to  write  down  the 
quintessence  alone  of  their  numerous  utterances. 
Jeremiah  Ukewise,  of  his  numerous  addresses  under 
Josiah,  gives  us  only  what  was  most  essential. 

The  critics  who  suppose  that  the  present  book  of 
Isaiah  was  collected  a  considerable  time  after  the 
death  of  the  prophet,  and  perhaps  after  the  exile, 
lay  especial  stress  upon  the  assertion  that  the  his- 
torical section  in  the  36th  and  following  chapters 
was  transcribed  from  2  Kings  xviii.-xx.  This  sup- 
position, however,  is  perfectly  unfounded. 

According  to  Ewald  (p.  39),  the  hand  of  a  later 
compiler  betrays  itself  in  the  headings.  Ewald  has 
not,  however,  adduced  any  aigument  sufficient  to 
prove  that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of  these  head- 
ings, the  enigmatic  character  of  which  seems  more 
to  befit  the  author  himself  than  a  compiler.  The 
only  semblance  of  an  argument  is  that  the  heading 
*  Oracle  (better  translated  burden)  concerning  Da- 
mascus (xvii.  i),  does  not  agree  with  the  prophecy 
that  follows,  which  refers  rather  to  Samaria.  But 
we  should  consider  that  the  headings  of  prophecies 
against  foreign  nations  are  always  expressed  as  con- 
cisely as  possible,  and  that  it  was  incompatible 
with  the  usual  brevity  more  fully  to  describe  the 
subject  of  this  prophecy.  We  should  further  con- 
sider that  this  prophecy  refers  to  the  connection  of 
Damascus  with  Samaria,  in  which  alliance  Damas- 
cus was,  according  to  chap,  vii.,  the  prevailing 
power,  with  which  Ephraim  stood  and  fell.  If  all 
this  is  taken  into  account  the  above  heading  will  be 
foimd  to  agree  with  the  prophecy.  According  to 
the  Talmudists,  the  book  of  Isaiah  was  collected  by 
the  men  of  Hezekiah.  But  this  assertion  rests 
merely  upon  Prov.  xxv.  i,  where  the  men  of  Heze- 
kiah are  said  to  have  compiled  the  Proverbs.    The 
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Taltnudists  do  not  sufficiently  distingnish  between 
what  might  be  and  what  is.  They  habitually  state 
bare  possibilities  as  historical  facts. 

To  us  it  seems  impossible  that  Isaiah  left  it  to 
others  to  collect  his  prophecies  into  a  volume,  be- 
cause we  know  that  ne  was  tlie  author  of  historical 
works ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  accustomed 
to  literary  occunation  woiud  have  left  to  others  to 
do  what  ne  could  do  much  better  himself. 

Hitzig  has  of  late  recognised  Isaiah  as  the  col- 
lector and  arranger  of  his  own  prophecies.  Hut 
he  supposes  that  a  number  of  pieces  were  inserted 
at  a  later  period.  The  chronological  arrangement 
of  these  prophecies  is  a  strong  argument  in  &vour 
of  the  opinion  that  Isaiah  himself  formed  them  into 
a  volume.  There  b  no  deviation  from  this  arranse- 
meni,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  prophecies 
of  similar  contents  are  placed  together ;  but  there 
is  no  interruption  which  might  appear  attributable 
to  either  accident  or  ignorance.  There  is  not  a 
single  piece  in  this  collection  which  can  satisfac- 
torily he  shewn  to  belong  to  another  place.  All 
the  portions,  the  date  of  which  can  be  ascertained 
either  by  external  or  internal  reasons,  stand  in  the 
right  place.  This  is  generally  granted  with  respect 
to  the  first  twelve  chapters,  adthongh  many  persons 
erroneously  maintain  that  chap.  vL  should  stand  at 
the  beginning. 

Chaps.  L-v.  belong  to  the  later  years  of  Uzziah  ; 
chap.  vi.  to  the  year  of  his  death.  What  follows 
next,  up  to  chap.  x.  4,  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  Chap&  x.  -xii.  is  the  first  portion  appertain- 
ing to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Then  follows  a 
series  of  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  in 
which,  according  to  tSc  opinions  of  many,  the 
chronological  arrangement  has  been  departed  from, 
and,  instead  of  it,  an  arrangement  according  to 
contents  has  been  adopted,  fiut  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  predictions  against  foreign  nations  are 
also  in  their  right  chronological  place.  They  all 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Hezdciah,  and  are  placed 
together  because,  according  to  their  dates,  they 
belong  to  the  same  period.  In  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah me  nations  of  Western  Asia,  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  more  and  more 
resembled  a  threatening  tempest  That  the  pro- 
phecies against  foreign  nations  belong  to  this  period 
IS  indicated  by  the  home-prophecy  in  chap.  xxii. , 
which  stands  among  the  foreign  prophecies.  The 
assertion  that  the  first  twelve  chapters  are  a  collec- 
tion of  home-prophecies  is  likewise  reliited  by  the 
fact  that  there  occur  in  these  chapters  two  foreign 
prophecies.  The  prophetic  gift  ot  Isaiah  was  more 
fully  unfolded  in  sight  of  the  Assvrian  invasion 
under  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Isaiah,  in  a  series  of 
visions,  describes  what  Assyria  would  do,  as  a 
chastising  rod  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  what 
the  successors  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldees, 
would  perform,  according  to  the  decree  of  God,  in 
order  to  realise  divine  justice  on  earth,  as  well 
among  Israel  as  among  the  heathen.  The  prophet 
shows  that  mercy  is  £dden  behind  the  clouds  of 
wrath.  There  is  no  argument  to  prove  that  the 
great  prophetic  picture  in  chaps,  xxiv.-xxvii.  was 
not  depicted  under  Hezekiah.  Chaps,  xxviii.- 
xxxiiL  manifestly  belong  to  the  same  reign,  but 
somewhat  later  dian  the  time  in  which  chaps,  x. , 
XL,  and  xil,  were  written.  They  were  composed 
about  the  time  when  the  result  of  the  war  against 
the  Assyrians  was  decided.     With  the  termination 

( this  war  terminated  also  the  public  life  of  Isaiah, 


who  added  an  historical  sectbn  in  chaps,  xxxvi- 
xxxix.,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  right  understanding 
of  the  prophecies  uttered  bv  him  during  the  most 
fertile  period  of  his  prophetic  ministry.  Then 
follows  the  conclusion  bf  his  work  on  earth.  The 
second  part,  which  contains  hb  prophetic  l^acy,  is 
addressed  to  the  small  congregation  of  the  faithful 
strif^y  so  called.  This  part  is  analogous  to  the 
last  speeches  of  Moses  in  the  fields  of  Moab,  and 
to  the  last  speeches  of  Christ  in  the  circle  of  his 
disciples,  related  by  John.  Thus  we  have  every- 
where order,  and  such  an  order  as  could  scarcely 
have  proceeded  ftom  any  one  but  the  author. 

V.  Contents,  Character,  and  AuikerUy  ef  the 
Book  of  Isaiah. — It  was  not  die  vocation  c^  the 
prophets  to  change  anything  in  the  religious  con- 
stitution of  Moses,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
divine  authority ;  and  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
substitute  anything  new  m  its  place.  They  had 
only  to  point  out  the  new  covenant  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Redeemer,  and  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  men  for  Uie  reception  of  it  They  themselves 
in  all  their  doings  were  subject  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
They  were  destined  to  be  extraordinary  ambassa- 
dors of  God,  whose  reign  in  Israel  was  not  a  mere 
name,  not  a  mere  shadow  of  earthly  royalty,  but 
rather  its  substance  and  essence.  They  were  to 
maintain  the  government  of  God,  by  punishing  all, 
both  high  and  low,  who  manifested  contempt  of 
the  Lawgiver  by  offending  against  his  laws.  It  was 
especially  their  vocation  to  counteract  the  very 
ancient  delusion,  according  to  which  an  external 
observance  of  rites  was  deemed  sufficient  to  satisfy 
God.  This  opinion  is  contraiy  to  many  passives 
of  the  law  itself,  which  admonish  men  to  circum- 
cise the  heart,  and  describe  the  sum  of  the  entire 
law  to  consist  in  loving  God  with  the  whole  heart ; 
which  make  salvation  to  depend  upon  being  inter- 
nally turned  towards  God,  and  which  condemn  not 
only  the  evil  deed,  but  also  the  wicked  desire. 
The  law  had,  however,  at  the  first  assumed  a  form 
corresponding  to  the  wants  of  the  Israelites,  and  in 
acconunce  with  the  symbolical  n>irit  of  antiquity. 
But  when  this  form,  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
living  organ  of  the  Spirit,  was  changed  into  a  corpse 
by  tfaoae  who  were  themselves  spiritually  dead,  it 
offered  a  point  of  coalescence  for  the  error  of  those 
who  contented  themselves  with  external  obser- 
vances. 

The  prophets  had  also  to  oppose  the  delusion  of 
those  who  looked  upon  the  election  of  the  people 
of  God  as  a  preservative  against  the  divine  juag- 
ments ;  who  supposed  that  their  descent  from  the 
patriarchs,  with  whom  God  had  made  a  covenant, 
was  an  equivalent  for  the  sanctification  which  thejr 
wanted  £ven  Moses  had  strongly  opposed  this 
delusion ;  for  instance,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut 
xxxil  David  also,  in  the  Psalms,  as  in  xv.  and 
xxiv.,  endeavours  to  counteract  this  error,  whkh 
again  and  again  sprang  up.  It  was  the  vocation  of 
the  prophets  to  insist  upon  genuine  piety,  and  to 
shew  that  a  true  attadiment  to  the  Lord  neces- 
sarily manifests  itself  by  obedience  to  his  precepts; 
that  this  obedience  would  lead  to  happiness,  and 
disobedience  to  misfortune  and  distress.  The  pro- 
phets were  appointed  to  comfort  the  faint-hearted, 
by  announcing  to  them  the  succour  of  God,  and 
to  bring  glad  tidings  to  the  faithful,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  fidelity.  They  were  commisaoned 
to  invite  the  rebellious  to  return,  bv  pointing  out 
to  them  future  salvation,  and  by  teaoiing  them  that 
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without  oonvosion  they  could  not  be  partakers  of 
salvation  ;  and  in  order  that  their  admonitions  and 
rebukes,  their  consolations  and  awakenings,  might 
gain  more  attention,  it  was  granted  to  them  to  be- 
hold futurity,  and  to  foresee  the  blessings  and  judg- 
ments  which  would  ultimately  find  their  fuU  ac- 
complishment in  the  days  of  the  Messiah*  The 
Hebrew  appellation  nebUm  is  by  far  more  expres- 
sive than  tne  Greek  rpo^^ijrriSf  which  denotes  only 
a  part  of  thdr  office,  and  which  has  given  rise  to 
many  misunderstandings.  The  word  K^^  (from 
the  root  K13,  which  occurs  in  Arabic  in  the  signi- 
fication of  U  inform,  to  explain^  to  speak)  means, 

according  to  the  usual  signification  of  the  form  TtSp, 
a  person  into  whom  God  has  spoken  ;  that  is,  a 
person  who  communicates  to  the  people  what  God 
has  given  to  him.  The  Hebrew  word  indicates 
divine  inspiration.  What  is  most  essential  in  the 
prophets   is  their  speaking  h  rvt^fiart;    conse- 

auently  they  were  as  much  in  their  vocation  when 
ley  rebuked  and  admonished  as  when  they  pre- 
dicted fiiture  events.  The  correctness  of  our  ex- 
planation may  be  seen  in  the  definition  contained 
m  Deut  xviii.  1 8,  where  the  Lord  says,  •  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren 
like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth; 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com- 
mand him.* 

The  prophet  here  mentioned  is  an  ideal  person. 
It  is  prophetism  itself  personified.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic mark  that  God  gives  his  word  into  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet,  by  means  of  which  he  is 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  priest,  who  is  like- 
wise a  bearer  of  the  word  of  God.  The  prophet  is 
at  the  same  time  distinguished  from  the  priest,  who 
receives  the  word  of  God  from  the  Scriptures, 
while  the  prophet  receives  it  without  an  intervening 
medium.  The  internal  communications  of  God  to 
the  prophets  are  given  to  them  only  as  being  mes- 
sengers to  his  people.  By  this  circumstance  the 
prophets  are  distinguished  from  mystics  and  theo- 
sopners,  who  lay  claim  to  divine  communications 
especially  for  themselves.  Prophetism  has  an  en- 
tirely practical  and  truly  ecclesiastical  character, 
remote  from  all  idle  contemplativeness,  all  fantastic 
trances,  and  all  anchoretism. 

In  this  description  of  the  prophetical  calling 
there  is  also  contained  a  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  He  refers  expressly 
in  many  places  to  the  basis  of  the  ancient  covenant, 
that  is,  to  the  law  of  Moses  ;  for  instance,  in  viii. 
16,  20,  and  XXX.  9,  10.  In  many  other  passages 
his  utterance  rests  on  the  same  basis,  although  he 
4oes  not  expressly  state  it  All  liis  utterances  are 
interwoven  with  references  to  the  law.  It  is  of 
importance  to  examine  at  least  one  chapter  closely, 
in  order  to  understand  how  prophecies  are  related 
to  the  law.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  first. 
The  banning,  *  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O 
earth,'  is  taken  from  Deut  xxxii.  Thus  the 
prophet  points  out  that  his  prophecies  are  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  Magna  Charta  of  prophetism 
contained  m  the  books  of  Moses.  During  the 
pros]>erous  condition  of  the  state  under  Uzziah  and 
Jotham,  luxury  and  immorality  had  sprung  up. 
The  impiety  of  Ahaz  had  exercised  the  worst  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  people.  Great  part  of  the 
nation  had  forsaken  the  religion  of  their  lathers  and 
embraced  gross  idolatry ;  and  a  great  number  of 
those  who  worshipped  God  externally  had  forsaken 


Him  in  their  hearts.  The  divine  judgments  wert 
approaching.  The  rising  power  of  Assyria  was 
appointed  to  be  the  instrument  of  divine  justice. 
Among  the  people  of  God  internal  demoralisation 
was  always  the  forerunner  of  outward  calamity. 
This  position  of  affairs  demanded  an  energetic  in- 
tervention of  prophetism.  Without  prophetism 
the  ikkoyij,  the  number  of  the  elect,  would  have 
been  constantly  decreasing,  and  even  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord,  if  prophetism  had  not  fumishnl 
their  interpretation,  would  have  been  mere  facts, 
which  would  have  missed  their  aim,  and,  in  many 
instances,  might  have  had  an  effect  opposite  to 
that  which  was  intended,  because  punishment 
which  was  not  recognised  to  be  punishment, 
necessarily  leads  away  from  God.  The  prophet 
attacks  the  distress  of  his  nation,  not  at  the  sur- 
face but  at  the  root,  by  rebuking  the  prevailing 
corruption.  Pride  and  arrogance  appear  to  him 
to  be  the  chief  roots  of  all  sins. 

He  inculcates  again  and  again  that  men  should 
not  rely  upon  the  creature,  but  upon  the  Creator, 
from  whom  all  temporal  and  spiritual  help  pro- 
ceeds ;  that  in  order  to  attain  salvation,  we  should 
despair  of  our  own  and  all  human  power,  and 
rely  upon  God.  He  opposes  those  who  expected 
help  tnrough  foreign  alliances  with  powerful  neigh- 
bouring nations  against  foreign  enemies  of  the  state. 

The  people  of -God  have  only  one  enemy,  and 
one  ally,  that  is,  God.  It  is  foolish  to  seek  for 
aid  on  earth  against  the  power  of  heaven,  and  to 
fear  man  if  God  is  our  friend.  The  panacea 
against  all  distress  and  danger  is  true  conversion. 
The  politics  of  the  prophets  consist  only  in  pointr 
ing  out  this  remedy.  The  prophet  connects  with 
his  rebuke  and  with  his  admonition,  his  threaten- 
ings  of  divine  judgment  upon  the  stiff-necked. 
These  judgments  are  to  be  executed  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Syrians,  the  oppression  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  Babylonian  exile,  and  by  the  great  final 
separation  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  The  idea 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  these  threatenings,  is  pro- 
nounced even  in  the  Pentateuch  (Lev.  x.  3),  *  I 
will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me, 
and  before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified  ;*  and 
also  in  the  words  of  Amos  (iii.  2},  *  You  only 
have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth; 
therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities  :* 
that  is,  if  the  people  do  not  voluntarily  glorify 
God,  he  glorifies  himself  against  them.  Partly 
in  order  to  recal  the  rebellious  to  obedience, 
partly  to  comfort  the  faithful,  the  prophet  opens  a 
prospect  of  those  blessings  which  the  faithful  por- 
tion of  the  covenant-people  shall  inherit.  In 
almost  all  prophetic  utterances,  we  find  in  regular 
succession  three  elements — rebuke,  threatening, 
and  promise.  The  prophecies  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  powerful  neighbouring  states  partly 
belong,  as  we  have  shewn,  to  the  promises,  be- 
cause they  are  intended  to  prevent  despair,  which, 
as  well  as  false  security,  is  a  most  dangerous 
hindrance  to  conversion. 

In  the  direct  promises  of  deliverance  the  pur- 
pose to  comfort  is  still  more  evident  This  de- 
liverance refers  either  to  burdens  which  pressed 
upon  the  people  in  the  days  of  the  prophet,  or  to 
burdens  to  come,  which  were  already  announced 
by  the  prophet ;  such,  for  instance,  were  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Syrians,  the  Assyrians,  and  finally, 
of  the  Chaldseans. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Messiah  is  the  inex- 
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haustible  source  of  consolation  among  the  pro-  | 
phets.     In  Isaiah  this  consolation  is  so  clear  that 
some  fathers  of  the  church  were  inclined  to  style 
him    rather    ewingelist    than    prophet.      Ewald 

SointedJv  describes  (p.  169)  the  human  basis  of 
f  essianic  expectations  in  general,  and  of  those  of 
Isaiah  in  particular : — '  He  who  experienced  in  his 
own  royal  soul  what  infinite  power  could  be 
granted  to  an  individual  spirit  in  order  to  influence 
and  animate  many,  he  who  daily  observed  in 
Jerusalem  the  external  vestiges  of  a  spirit  like  that 
of  David,  could  not  imagine  that  the  future  new 
congr^tion  of  the  Lord  should  originate  from  a 
mind  oeionging  to  another  race  tnan  that  of 
David,  and  that  it  should  be  maintained  and  sup- 
ported by  any  other  ruler  than  a  divine  ruler. 
Indeed  every  spiritual  revival  must  proceed  from 
the  clearness  and  firmness  of  an  elevated  mind ; 
and  this  especially  applies  to  that  most  sublime 
revival  for  which  ancient  Israel  longed  and  strove. 
This  longing  attained  to  clearness,  and  was  pre- 
served from  losing  itself  in  indefiniteness,  by  the 
certainty  that  sucn  an  elevated  mind  was  to  be 
expected.' 

Isaiah,  however,  was  not  the  first  who  attained 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  personality  of  Messiah. 
Isaiah*s  vocation  was  to  render  the  knowledge  of 
this  personality  clearer  and  more  definite,  and 
to  render  it  more  efficacious  upon  the  souls  of  the 
elect  by  giving  it  a  greater  mdividuality.  The 
person  of  the  Redeemer  is  mentioned  even  in  Gen. 
xlix.  10,  'The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
'  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  {the  trat^uUliser)  come;  and  unto  him 
shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be '  (i.  e.,  him 
shall  the  nations  obey).  The  personality  of  Mes- 
siah occurs  also  in  several  psalms  which  were 
written  before  the  times  of  Isaiah ;  for  instance,  in 
the  2d  and  iioth,  by  David ;  in  the  45th,  by  the 
sons  of  Korah  ;  in  the  yad,  by  Solomon.  Isaiah 
has  especially  developed  the  perception  of  the 
prophetic  and  the  priestly  office  of  the  Redeemer, 
while  in  the  earlier  annunciations  of  the  Messiah 
the  royal  office  is  more  prominent ;  although  in 
Ps.  ex.  the  priestly  office  also  is  pointed  out.  Of 
the  two  states  of  Christ,  Isaiah  nas  expressly  de- 
scribed that  of  the  exinanition  of  the  suffering 
Christ,  while,  before  him,  his  state  of  glory  was 
made  more  prominent  In  the  Psalms  the  inse- 
parable connection  between  justice  and  suffering, 
from  which  the  doctrine  of*^  a  suffering  Messiah 
necessarily  results,  is  not  expressly  applied  to  the 
Messiah.  We  must  not  say  that  Isaiah  first  per- 
ceived that  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer,  but  we 
must  grant  that  this  knowledge  was  in  him  more 
vivid  than  in  any  earlier  writer;  and  that  this 
knowledge  was  first  shewn  by  Isaiah  to  be  an  in- 
t^ral  portion  of  O.  T.  doctrine. 

The  following  are  the  outlines  of  Messianic  pro- 
phecies in  the  book  of  Isaiah  : — A  scion  of  David, 
springing  from  his  family,  af%er  it  has  fallen  into 
a  very  low  estate,  but  being  also  of  divine  nature, 
shall,  at  first  in  lowliness,  but  as  a  prophet  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  proclaim  the  divine  doc- 
trine, devefope  the  law  in  truth,  and  render  it  the 
animating  principle  of  national  life ;  he  shall,  as 
high  priest,  by  his  vicarious  suffering  and  his 
death,  remove  the  guilt  of  his  nation,  and  that  of 
other  nations,  and  finally  rule  as  a  mighty  king, 
not  only  over  the  covenant-people,  but  over  S\ 
nations  of  the  earth  who  will  subject  themselves  to 


his  peaceful  sceptre,  not  by  videBl  €oamid«on, 
but  induced  by  love  and  gratitude.  He  wul  make 
both  the  moral  and  the  physical  consequences  of 
sin  to  cease ;  the  whole  earth  shall  be  nlled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  all  enmity,  hatred, 
and  destruction  shall  be  removed  even  from  the 
brute  creation.  This  is  the  survey  of  the  Messianic 
preaching  by  Isaiah,  of  which  he  constantly  renders 

Srominent  those  portions  which  were  most  calcu- 
ited  to  impress  the  people  under  the  then  existing 
circumstances.  The  first  part  of  Isaiah  is  directed 
to  the  whole  people,  consequently  the  glory  of  the 
Messiah  is  here  dwelt  upon.  The  fear  lest  the 
kingdom  of  God  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
power  of  heathen  nations,  is  removed  by  pointing 
out  the  glorious  king  to  come,  who  woidd  elevate 
the  now  despised  and  apparently  mean  kingdom 
of  God  above  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  In 
the  second  part,  which  is  more  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  the  ^irXoyi),  the  electa  than  to  the  whole 
nation,  the  prophet  exhibits  the  Messiah  more  as 
a  divine  teacher  and  high-priest  The  prophet 
here  preaches  righteousness  through  the  blood  of 
the  servant  of  (kkI,  who  wiU  support  the  weakness 
of  sinners,  and  take  upon  himself  their  sorrows 

We  may  show,  by  an  example  in  chap.  xix.  i8- 
25,  that  the  views  of  futurity  which  were  granted 
to  Isaiah  were  great  and  comprehensive,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  raised  him  above  all  narrow- 
minded  nationality.  It  is  there  stated  that  a  time 
should  come  when  all  the  heathen,  subdued  by  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord,  should  be  converted  to  hini, 
and  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  Israel,  with 
equal  laws,  would  equally  partake  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  form  a  orotherly  alliance  for  his  wor- 
ship. Not  the  whole  mass  of  Israel  is  destined, 
according  to  Isaiah,  to  future  salvation,  but  only 
the  small  number  of  the  converted.  Thb  truth  he 
enounces  most  definitely  in  the  sketch  of  his  pro- 
phecies contained  in  chapter  vi. 

Isaiah  describes  with  equal  vivacity  the  divine 
justice  which  punishes  the  sins  of  the  nation  with 
inexorable  severity.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  b  the  Lord 
of  Sabaoth,  is  the  key-note  of  lus  prophecies.  He 
describes  also  the  divine  mercy  and  covenant- 
fidelity,  by  which  there  is  always  preserved  a  rem- 
nant among  the  people  :  to  them  punishment  itself 
is  a  means  of  salvation,  so  that  life  everywhere  pro- 
ceeds from  death,  and  the  congregation  itself  is  led 
to  full  victory  and  glory. 

Isaiah  saw  the  moral  and  religious  degradation 
of  his  people,  and  also  its  external  distress,  both 
then  present  and  to  come  (chap.  vi. )  But  this  did 
not  break  his  courage  ;  he  confidently  expected  a 
better  futurity,  and  raised  himself  in  God  above  all 
that  is  visible.  Isaiah  is  not  afraid  when  the  whole 
nation  and  its  king  tremble.  Of  this  we  see  a  re- 
markable instance  in  chapter  vii.,  and  another  in 
the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  under  Hezekiah, 
during  which  the  courage  of  his  fiuth  rendered  him 
the  saviour  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  origi- 
nator of  that  great  religious  revival  which  followed 
the  preservation  of  the  state.  The  faith  of  the 
king  and  of  the  people  was  roused  by  that  of  Isaiah. 

Isaiah  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  pro- 
phets, as  well  in  the  contents  and  spirit  of^his 
predictions,  as  in  their  form  and  style.  Sim- 
plicity, clearness,  sublimity,  and  freshness,  are  the 
never-failing  characters  of  his  prophecies.  Even 
Eichhom  mentions,  among  the  first  merits  of 
Isaiah,  the  concinnity  of  bis  expressions,  the  beaud- 
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fid  oadme  of  his  images,  and  the  fine  execution  of 
his  ^leeches.  In  reference  to  richness  of  imagery 
he  stands  between  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  Sym- 
bolic  actions,  which  frequently  occur  in  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  seldom  occur  in  Isuah.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  visions,  strictly  so  called,  of  which 
there  is  onl^  one,  namely,  tlmt  in  chapter  vi  ;  and 
even  it  is  distinguished  by  its  simpliaty  and  clear* 
ness  above  that  of  the  later  prophets.  But  one 
characteristic  of  Isaiah  is,  that  ne  likes  to  give 
signs — that  is,  a  fact  then  present,  or  near  at  lumd 
— as  a  pledge  for  the  more  distant  futurity ;  and 
that  he  thus  supports  the  feebleness  of  man  (comp. 
vii  20;  xxxviL  30;  xxxviii.  7,  sm,)  The  in- 
stances in  chapters  viL  and  xxxviii.  snow  how  much 
he  was  convinced  of  his  vocation,  and  in  what  inti- 
macy he  lived  with  the  Lord,  by  whose  assistance 
alone  he  could  effect  what  he  offers  to  do  in  the 
one  passage,  and  what  he  grants  in  the  other.  The 
spiritual  riches  of  the  prophet  are  seen  in  the 
variety  of  his  style,  which  always  befits  the  sub- 
ject When  he  rebukes  and  threatens,  it  is  like  a 
storm,  and,  when  he  comforts,  his  language  is  as 
tender  and  mild  as  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  of 
a  mother  comforting  her  son.  With  regard  to 
s^le,  Isaiah  is  comprehensive,  and  the  other  pro- 
phets divide  his  riches. 

Isaiah  enjoved  an  authority  proportionate  to  his 
gifts.  We  learn  from  history  how  great  this 
authority  was  during  his  life,  especially  under  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.     Several  ot  his  most  definite 

J>rophecies  were  fulfilled  while  he  was  yet  alive : 
or  instance,  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Israel ;  the  invasion  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  divine  deliverance  from  it ;  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life  granted  to  Hezekiah ;  and  several  pre- 
dictions against  foreign  nations.  Isaiah  is  honour- 
ably mentioned  in  the  historical  books.  The  later 
prophets,  especially  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zepha- 
niah,  Jeremiah,  Hasgai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
clearlv  prove  that  ms  book  was  diligently  read, 
and  that  his  prophecies  were  attentively  studied. 

The  authority  of  the  prophet  greatly  increased 
after  the  fiilfiiment  of  his  prophecies  by  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  the  victories  of  Cyrus,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  covenant-people.  Even  Cyrus  (accord- 
ing to  the  above-mentioned  account  in  Josephus, 
Antiq,  xi.  I.  I,  2)  was  induced  to  set  the  Jews 
at  liberty  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  concerning 
himself.  This  prediction  of  Isaiah  made  so  deep 
an  impression  upon  him  that  he  probably  tootc 
from  it  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known 
in  history.  Jesus  Sirach  (xlviiL  22-25)  bestows 
splendid  pmise  upon  Isaiah,  and  both  Philo  and 
Josephus  speak  of  him  with  great  veneration.  He 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  authority  after  the 
times  of  the  N.  T.  had  proved  the  most  important 
part  of  his  prophecies,  namely,  the  Messianic,  to 
be  divine.  Christ  and  the  apostles  auote  no  pro- 
phecies so  frequently  as  those  of  Isaiah,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  who  had  appeared  was  one  and  the 
same  with  him  who  had  been  promised.  The 
fathers  of  the  church  abound  in  praises  of  Isaiah. 
—E.  W.  H. 

[Piper,  Integritas  lesaia  a  recent,  conai,  mndi- 
eata,  Gryphsw.  1792  ;  M oiler,  De  Authent.  Ora- 
CMlor,Esaia^  cap.  xl.-lxvi.,  Havn.  1825;  Kleinert, 
Echtkeit  sdmmit  in  d,  Bucke  yes.  entkalt,  wets- 
Mt^ff^^  BerL  1829;  S^egtr,  Tlaaias  nicA/ Pseudif 
%taias.  Barm.  1850;  comp.  the  Inhvductians  of 
Eichhom,    Bertholdt,    Jahn,    Havemick,    Keil, 


Bleek,  Home,  Davidson.  Commentaria: — Calvin, 
Genev.  1570,  3d  ed.  ;  Musculus,  Bas.  1570; 
Schmid,  Hamb.  1702;  Abarbanel  (Lat  vertit 
J.  H.  Mains),  Frankf.  a.  M.  171 1;  Vitringa,  2 
V0I&  Leuward.  1714-20,  ed.  Schultens,  Bas.  17^2  ; 
Doederlein,  Niimb.  and  Altorf  1775-80-^  ; 
Lowth,  Lond.  1778,  and  often ;  Hensler,  Hamb. 
1788 ;  Paulus,  Jena  1793 ;  Gesenius,  2  vols., 
Leipz.  1820-21  ;  Jerome,  2  vols.,  Lond.  1830; 
Hitzig,  Heidelb.  1833;  Hendewerk,  2  vols., 
Konigsb.  1838-43;  Barnes,  Boston  U.S.,  1840; 
Hen&rson,  Lond.  1840 ;  Ewald,  Gott  1841 ; 
Umbreit,  Hamb.  1842 ;  Knobel,  Leipz.  1843 ; 
Drechsler,  3  vols.,  Erlang.  1845-57,  unfin.  ;  Alex- 
ander, 2  vols..  New  York,  i £(46-47,  edited  by 
Eadie,  i  vol  Edin.  1848 ;  comp.  also  Hengsten- 
beig,  Ckristology^  E.  T.,  vol.  ii,  Edin.  1856.  J 

ISCAH  (nap^ ;  Sept  *Ie<rx«£),  the  daughter  of 

Haran,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  and  the  sister  of 
Lot  and  of  Milcah  Nahor's  wife  (Gen.  xL  27,  29). 
According  to  Jewish  tradition  (Joseph.  Antiq,  i. 
6.  5  ;  Targ.  Jonath. ;  Talm. ;  Hieron.,  Quast,  in 
Gen.)^  Isoih  was  the  same  as  Sarai,  Abraham's 
wife ;  but  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  belic£    [Sarah.]— W.  L.  A. 

ISCARIOT.    [Judas  Iscariot.] 

ISHB AH  [nW]  ;  Sept  b  'Utrpd ;  Alex.  'I«ir- 

a/3d),  the  &ther  of  Eshtemoa,  and  apparently  the 
son  of  Ezra  by  his  Egyptian  wife  Bithiah  (i  Chron. 
iv.  17 ;  comp.  Bertheau,  Exeget,  Hdb,  in  loc.) — ^t. 

ISHBAK  (patr; ;  'Ie<r/9c6«  and  Zo^cU ;  Jesboc\ 

a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  and  founder  of  one 
of  the  tribes  of  Arabia.  His  brethren  Midian  and 
Jokshan  are  better  known.  We  are  told  that 
Abraham  '  gave  gifts'  to  the  sons  of  Keturah,  'and 
sent  them  away  m>m  Isaac  his  son,  eastward,  unto 
the  east  country'  (Gen.  xxv.  1-6).  They  settled  in 
the  region  east  of  the  Arabah,  in  and  near  Mount 
Seir,  and  southward  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
(Gen.  xxxviL  28,  36;  Exod.  lii.  I;  Num.  xxxl 
9,  10).  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  range  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  Arabah  on  the  east,  and 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Petra,  stands  the 
great  castle  of  Skcbeky  on  the  crest  of  a  peak  com- 
manding a  wide  view.  It  was  built  by  Baldwin 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  1 115,  on  the  site  of  a 
much  more  ancient  fortress  and  city,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Crusaders.  The 
name  they  gave  it  was  Atons  Regalis ;  but  by  the 
Arabs,  both  before  and  since,  it  has  been  uniformly 
called  Shobek.  It  was  filially  taken  from  the 
Franks  by  Saladin  in  A.  a  1188  {Gata  Dei  Per 
Francos y  pp.  426,  611,  812;  Bohadin,  Vita  Sola- 
dini,  pp.  38,  54,  and  Index  Geographims^  s.  v. 
Sjaniiuhum),  llie  castle  is  still  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation, and  a  few  families  of  Arabs  find  within 
its  walls  a  secure  asylum  for  themselves  and  their 
flocks.  It  contains  an  old  church,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  of  the  Crusading  age  over  its  door 
(Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  416 ;  Handbook 
for  S,  and  P,,  p.  58). 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  in  Shobek  we 
have  still  preserved  the  name  and  first  possession 

of  Abraham's  son  Jshbak,  The  words  /JJ*^ 
(Robinson  spells  it  cJj»4-2*)  and  pSB^  are  radi- 
cally identical     And  as  the  descendants  of  Ke- 
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turah  unquestionably  settled  in  tfiis  region,  and 
were  closely  connected  with  the  Ishmaelites  and 
Moabites,  we  may  safely  identify  Shobek  and  Ish' 
bak  (see  Forster,  Geography  of  Arabia^  L  352 ; 
Robinson,  B.  R,  il  164;  Bunsen,  BiMwerk,  I. 
il  53). -J.  L.  P. 

ISHBI,  or  ISHBI-BENOB.    [Giants.] 

ISH-BOSHETH  (TlB^h  CH«,  man  of  shame; 

Sept.  *l€poffBi)f  a  son  of  king  Saul,  and  the  only 
one  who  survived  him.     In  I  Chron.  viiL  33,  and 

IX.  39,  this  name  is  given  as  pyit^fet  EshbaaL 

Baal  was  the  name  of  an  idol,  accounted  abomin- 
able by  the  Hebrews,  and  which  scrupulous  per- 
sons avoided  pronouncing,  using  the  word  bosheth^ 
.'  shame ^  or  *  vanity,'  instead.  This  explains  why 
the  name  Eshbaal  is  substituted  for  Ish-bosheth, 
Jerubbaal  for  Jerubbesheth  (comp.  Judg.  viiL  35 
with  2  Sam.  xi.  21),  and  Merib-baal  for  Mephi- 
bosheth  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  4  with  i  Chron.  viiL  34 
and  ix.  40).  Ish-bosheth  was  not  present  in  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Gilboa,  in  which  his  father  and 
brothers  perished ;  and,  too  feeble  of  himself  to 
seize  the  sceptre  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands 
of  Saul,  he  owed  the  crown  entirely  to  his  uncle 
Abner,  who  conducted  him  to  Mahansdm,  beyond 
the  Jordan,  where  he  was  recognised  as  king  by 
ten  of  the  twelve  tribes.  He  reigned  seven,  or, 
as  some  will  have  it,  two  years — if  a  power  so 
uncertain  as  his  can  be  called  a  reign.  Even 
the  semblance  of  authority  which  he  possessed 
he  owed  to  the  will  and  influence  of  Abner,  who 
kept  the  real  substance  in  his  own  hands.  A 
sharp  quarrel  between  them  led  at  last  to  the  ruin 
of  Ish-c>osheth.  Although  accustomed  to  tremble 
before  Abner,  even  his  meek  temper  was  roused 
to  resentment  by  the  discovery  tnat  Abner  had 
invaded  the  haram  of  his  late  lather  Saul,  which 
was  in  a  peculiar  manner  sacred  under  his  care 
as  a  son  and  a  king.  By  this  act  Abner  exposed 
the  king  to  public  contempt ;  if  it  did  not  indeed 
leave  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  intending  to 
advance  a  claim  to  the  crown  on  his  own  behalf. 
Abner  highly  resented  the  rebuke  of  Ish-bosheth, 
and  from  that  time  contemplated  uniting  all  the 
tribes  under  the  sceptre  of  David.  Ish-bosheth, 
however,  reverted  to  his  ordinary  timidity  of  cha- 
racter. At  the  first  demand  of  David,  he  restored 
to  him  his  sister  Michal,  who  had  been  given  in 
marriage  to  the  son  of  Jesse  by  Saul,  and  had 
afterwards  been  taken  from  him  and  bestowed 
upon  another.  It  is,  perhaps,  right  to  attribute 
this  act  to  his  weakness;  although,  as  David 
allows  that  he  was  a  righteous  man,  it  may  have 
been  owing  to  his  sense  of  justice.  On  the  death 
of  Abner  Ish-bosheth  lost  all  heart  and  hope,  and 
perished  miserably,  being  murdered  in  his  own 

Ealace,  while  he  took  his  mid-day  sleep,  by  two  of 
is  officers,  Baanah  and  Rechab.  They  sped  with 
his  head  to  David,  expecting  a  great  reward  for 
their  deed;  but  the  monarch — as  both  right  feeling 
and  good  policy  required  —  testified  the  utmost 
horror  and  concern.  He  slew  the  murderers,  and 
placed  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth  with  due  respect  in 
the  sepulchre  of  Abner:  B.  C.  1048  (2  Sam.  ii.  8-1 1 ; 
iii.  6-39 ;  iv.)  There  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  the 
chronology  of  this  reign.  In  2  Sam.  ii.  10  Ish- 
bosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  two  years ;  which 
some  understand  as  the  whole  amount  of  his  reign. 


And  as  David  rdgned  seven  and  a  half  Tears  ovtf 
Judah  before  he  became  king  of  all  Israel  upon  the 
death  of  Ish-bosheth,  it  is  conceived  by  the  Jewish 
chronologer  {Seder  Olam  Rabba^  p.  37),  as  well  as 
by  Kimchi  and  others,  that  there  was  a  vacancy 
of  five  years  in  the  throne  of  Israel  It  is  not, 
however,  agreed  by  those  who  entertain  this  opi- 
nion, whether  this  vacancy  took  place  before  or 
after  the  reign  of  Ish-bosh^h.  Some  think  it  was 
before,  it  being  then  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
he  or  Mephib(»heth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  should 
be  made  king ;  but  others  hold  that  after  Us  death 
five  years  elapsed  before  David  was  gcnenlly 
recognised  as  king  of  all  IsraeL  If  the  reign  oif 
Ish-bosheth  be  limited  to  two  yeaxs,  die  latter  is 
doubtless  the  best  way  of  accounting  for  the  other 
five,  since  no  ground  of  dday  in  the  scoessbn  of 
Ish-bosheth  is  suggested  in  Scripture  itself;  for 
the  claim  of  MepMbosheth,  the  son  of  Jooathan, 
which  some  have  produced,  being  that  of  a  lame 
boy  five  years  old,  whose  father  never  reigned, 
against  a  king's  son  forty  years  of  age,  would  have 
been  deemed  of  little  weight  in  IsneL  Besides, 
our  notions  of  Abner  do  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  under  him  the  question  of  the  sacoession  could 
have  remained  five  years  in  abqrance.  But  it  is 
the  more  usual,  and  perhaps  the  better  course,  to 
settle  this  question  by  supposing  that  the  reigns  of 
David  over  Judah,  and  of  Ish-lxifihedi  over  Israel, 
were  nearly  contemporaneous,  and  that  the  two 
years  are  mentioned  as  those  from  which  to  date 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  events — ^namdy, 
the  wars  between  the  house  of  San!  and  that  of 
David.— J.  K. 

IS  HI.  This  word  in  the  A.  V.  represents  two 
different  words  in  the  original,  viz. — i.  TP6^,  Yisl^h 

a  proper  name  of  a  man,  occurring  1  Chron.  il  31 
(Sept  'Iffe/ui}X;  Alex.  'leireQ;  iv.  20  (Sept  2cf; 
Alex.  'Ef);  iv.  42  (Sept.  ^Uct;  Alex.  'l€«0;  ▼• 
24  (Sept   S€f;  Alex.   'Ie«0.     2.   *B^K,  V/ii'; 

Sept  6  Mip  fiov,  the  name  by  which  the  true 
Israel  should  express  her  relation  to  Jehovah, 

as  contradistinguished  from  "Tg^  Baalif  which, 

though  once  applicable  to  Jehovah  (Is.  liv.  5),  had 
ceased  to  be  so  in  consequence  of  its  application  to 
heathen  deities  (Hos.  ii.  16;  comp.  Henderson  on 
the  place).— W.  L.  A. 

ISHMAEL  (f«X»C^,  'God  hears;'  nofiap.; 
Ismaei,     Hence  the  patronymic  ^^tpC^*  pI-  D^> 

given  to  the  Arabs  descended  from  Ishmael). 

I.  Abraham's  son  by  Hagar,  Sarah  s  Egjrpdao 
maid.  The  story  of  his  birth  as  recorded  in  Geo. 
xvi.,  though  it  seems  so  strange  and  even  unnatural 
in  Christian  England,  is  in  every  respect  characteris- 
tic of  Eastern  life  and  morals  in  the  present  age. 
The  intense  desire  of  both  Abraham  and  Sarah  for 
children;  Sarah's  gift  of  Hagar  to  Abraham  as 
wife ;  the  insolence  of  the  sEive  when  suddenly 
raised  to  a  place  of  importance ;  the  jealouiy  and 
consequent  tyranny  of  her  high-spirited  mistress ; 
Hagai^s  flight,  return,  and  submission  to  Sarah— 
for  all  these  incidents  we  could  easily  find  parallels 
in  the  modem  history  of  every  tribe  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia.  The  origin  of  the  name  Ishmael  is  thus  ex- 
plained.   When  Hagar  fled  from  Sarah,  the  Angel 
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of  the  Lord  foond  her  by  a  foantun  of  water  in  the 
wilderness  in  the  way  of  Shur  .  .  •  and  he 
said,  *  Behold  thoa  art  With  child,  and  shalt  bear  a 
son,  and  shah  call  his  name  Ishmad  (*  God  hears*), 
because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction*  (Gen. 
xvi  II).  Hagar  had  evidently  intended  when  she 
fled  to  return  to  her  native  country.  But  when  the 
Angel  told  her  of  the  dignity  in  store  for  her  as  a 
moQier,  and  the  power  to  which  her  child,  as  the 
son  of  the  great  patriarch,  would  attain,  she  re- 
solved to  ol^  his  voice,  and  to  submit  herself  to 
Sarah  (xvL  10-13). 

Ishmael  was  bom  at  Mamre,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  Abraham's  age,  eleven  years  after  his  arri- 
val in  Canaan,  and  fourteen  before  the  birth  of 
Isaac  (xvL  3*  16 ;  xxL  5).  No  particulars  of  his 
early  life  are  recorded.  His  father  was  evidently 
strongly  attached  to  him,  for  when  an  heir  was 
promised  through  Sarah,  he  said,  '  O  that  Ishmael 
might  live  before  Thee  I'  (xvii.  18).  Then  were 
renewed  to  Abraham  in  more  definite  terms  the 
promises  made  to  Hagar  regarding  Ishmael ;  '  As 
for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee ;  behold,  I  have 
blessed  him,  and  will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will 
multiply  him  exceedingly  :  twelve  princes  shall  he 
beget :  and  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation'  (ver. 
20).  Ishmael  seems  to  have  remained  in  a  great 
measure  under  the  charge  of  his  mother,  who, 
knowing  his  destiny,  would  doubtless  have  him 
trained  in  such  exercises  as  would  fit  him  for  suc- 
cessfully acting  the  part  of  a  desert  prince.  In- 
dulged in  every  whim  and  wish  by  a  fond  father, 
encouraged  to  daring  and  adventure  by  the  hardy 
nomads  who  fed  and  defended  his  father's  flocks, 
and  having  a  fitting  field  on  that  southern  border- 
land for  the  play  of  his  natural  propensities,  Ishmael 
grew  up  a  true  child  of  the  desert— a  wild  and 
wayward  boy.  The  perfect  freedom  of  desert  life, 
and  his  constant  intercourse  with  those  who  looked 
np  to  him  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  affec- 
tion as  the  son  and  heir-apparent  of  their  great 
chief,  tended  to  make  him  impatient  of  restraint, 
and  overbearing  in  his  temper.  The  excitement  of 
the  chase— speeding  across  the  plains  of  Beersheba 
after  the  gazelles,  and  through  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  Engedi  alter  wild  goats,  and  bears,  and 
leopards,  inured  him  to  danger,  and  trained  him 
for  war.  Ishmael  must  also  have  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  those  feuds  which  raged  almost 
incessantly  between  the  '  trained  servants'  of  Abra- 
ham and  their  warlike  neighbours  of  Philistia,  as 
well  as  to  the  more  serious  incursions  of  roving 
bands  of  freebooters  from  the  distant  East.  Such 
was  the  school  in  which  the  great  desert  chief  was 
trained.  Subsequent  events  served  to  fill  up  and 
fashion  the  remaining  features  of  IshmaePs  cnarac- 
ter.  He  had  evidently  been  treated  by  Abraham's 
dependents  as  their  mastei's  heir,  and  Abraham 
himself  had  apparently  encouraged  the  belief.  The 
nnexpected  birth  of  Isaac,  therefore,  must  have 
been  to  him  a  sad  and  bitter  disappointment.  And 
when  he  was  afterwards  driven  forth,  with  his  poor 
mother,  a  homeless  wanderer  in  a  pathless  wilder- 
ness ;  when  in  conseauence  of  such  unnatural 
harshness  he  was  brongnt  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  was  only  saved  from  a  painful  death  by 
a  miracle ;  when,  after  having  been  reared  in 
luxury,  and  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  and  power,  he  was  suddenly  left  to 
win  aicantyand  uncertain  subsistence  by  his  sword 
and  bow — ^we  need  scarcely  wonder  that  his  proud 


spirit,  revolting  against  injustice  and  cruelty,  should 
inake  him  what  uie  Angel  had  predicted,  '  a  wild 
ass  man ;  his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him'  (xvu  12). 

The  first  recorded  outbreak  of  Ishmael's  rude 
and  wayward  spirit  occurred  at  the  weaning  of 
Isaac.  On  that  occasion  Abraham  made  a  great 
feast  afler  the  custom  of  the  country.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  heightened  probably  by 
the  painful  consciousness  of  his  own  blighted  hopes, 
Ishmael  could  not  restrain  his  temper,  but  gave 
way  to  some  insultine  expressions  or  gestures  of 
mockery.  Perhaps  the  very  name  of  the  child, 
Isaac  ('laughter'),  and  the  exuberant  joy  of  his 
aged  mother,  may  have  furnished  subjects  for  his 
untimely  satire.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Sarah's  jealous 
eye  and  quick  ear  speedily  detected  him  ;  and  she 
said  to  Abraham,  '  Expel  this  slave  and  her  son  ; 
for  the  son  of  this  slave  shall  not  be  heir  with  my 
son,  with  Isaac'  (xxL  10).  Now  Abraham  loved 
the  boy  who  first,  lisping  the  name  *  father,'  opened 
in  his  heart  the  gushing  fountain  of  paternal  affec- 
tion. The  bare  mention  of  such  an  unnatural  act 
made  him  angry  even  with  Sarah,  and  it  was  only 
when  influenced  by  a  Divine  admonition  that  he 
yielded.  The  brief  account  of  the  departure  of 
Hagar,  and  her  journey  through  the  desert,  is  one 
of  the  most  b^utiful  and  touching  pictures  of 
patriarchal  life  which  has  come  down  to  us,  '  And 
Abraham  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  took 
bread,  and  a  skin  of  water,  and  gave  it  to  Hagar, 

putting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  lad  (^7^n) ;  and 

sent  her  away ;  and  she  departed,  and  wandered 
in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba.  And  when  the 
water  was  spent  in  the  skin,  she  placed  the  lad 
under  one  of  the  shrubs.  And  she  went,  and  sat 
down  opposite,  at  the  distance  of  a  bowshot :  for 
she  said,  I  will  not  see  the  death  of  the  lad.  And 
she  sat  opposite,  and  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept' 
(xxL  14-16). 

Ishmael  was  about  sixteen  years  old  when  thus 
cast  upon  the  world.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some 
that  the  hardy,  active  boy,  inured  to  fatigue,  should 
have  been  sooner  overcome  by  thirst  than  his 
mother ;  but  those  advanced  in  life  can  bear  absti- 
nence longer  than  the  young,  and  besides,  Ishmael 
had  probably  exhausted  his  strength  in  vain  attempts 
to  gain  a  supply  of  food  by  his  bow.  Again  Hagar 
is  saved  by  a  miracle ;  *  God  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad  .  .  .  and  said  unto  her,  What  aileth  thee, 
Hagar  ?  fear  not  .  .  .  And  God  opened  her  eyes, 
and  she  saw  a  well  of  water'  (ver.  17,  19).  And 
again  the  cheering  promise  is  renewed  to  her 
son,  'I  will  make  of  him  a  gieat  nation'  (ver. 
i8). 

The  wilderness  of  Paran,  lying  along  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  Arabah,  between  Canaan  and  the 
mountains  of  Sinai,  now  became  the  home  of  Ish- 
mael ;  *  And  God  was  with  him,  and  he  became  a 
great  archer'  (ver.  20).  Some  of  the  border  tribes 
with  which  the  shepherds  of  Abraham  were  wont 
to  meet  and  strive  at  the  wells  of  Gerar,  Beer- 
sheba, and  En-Mishpat,  probably  received  and 
welcomed  the  outcast  to  their  tents.  A  youth  of 
his  warlike  training  and  daring  spirit  would  soon 
acquire  a  name  and  a  high  position  among  nomads. 
His  relationship  to  Abraham  also  would  add  to  his 
personal  claims.  His  mother,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
him  settled,  took  for  him  an  Egyptian  wife— one 
of  her  own  people,  and  thus  completely  separated 
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Kim  from  his  Shemite  connections.  At  this  period 
the  Arabian  desert  appears  to  have  been  thinly 
peopled  by  descendants  of  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber, 
'  whose  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest 
unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east'  (Gen.  x.  25-30). 
The  JoKtanites,  or  Bene  Kdhtdn,  are  r^^arded  by 
Arab  historians  as  the  first  and  most  honourable 
progenitors  of  the  Arab  tribes  (Arabia  ;  D^Her* 
oelot,  Bibliothkme  OrientaUy  s.  v.  Anibes).  A  very 
old  tradition  affirms  that  Ishmael  married  a  woman 
of  that  race.  This  is  not  stated  in  the  Bible ;  and 
the  story  may  probably  have  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  he  oecame  closely  allied  with  the  Joktanites, 
and  was  one  of  their  greatest  leaders.  Though 
Ishmael  joined  the  native  tribes  of  Anibia,  his 
posterity  did  not  amalgamate  with  them.  The 
Joktanites  have  left  traces  of  their  names  and 
settlements  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  peninsula,  while  the  Ishmael- 
ites  kept  closer  to  the  borders  of  Canaan  (Joktan  ; 
Forster's  Geography  of  Arabia^  i  77,  seq,)  Not- 
withstanding his  expulsion,  Ishmael  appears  to 
have  kept  up  some  slight  intercourse  with  his 
father's  house ;  and  when  Abraham  died,  we  read 
that  *  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  him  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah.'  The  rival  brothers  then  met, 
in  the  vale  of^  Mamre  at  their  father's  tomb  (Goi. 
XXV.  9).  That  must  have  been  a  strange  and 
deeply  interesting  scene  at  the  burial  of  the  great 
patriarch.  All  his  own  old  *  trained  servants,' 
with  Isaac,  the  peaceful  shepherd  chief,  at  their 
head,  were  assembled  there ;  while  Ishmael,  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  body  of  his  wild  retainers 
and  allies,  as  was  and  still  is  the  custom  of  Bedawy 
sheikhs,  stood  there  too.  Of  Ishmael's  personad 
histoiT  after  this  event  we  know  nothing.  The 
sacred  historian  gives  us  a  list  of  his  twelve  sons, 
tells  us  that  Esau  married  his  daughter  Mahalath, 
the  sister  of  Nebajoth  (xxviii.  9),  and  sums  up  the 
brief  simple  sketch  in  these  words,  '  These  are  the 
years  of  the  life  of  Ishmael,  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years ;  and  he  died ;  and  was  gathered  to 
his  people*  (xxv.  17).  Where  he  died,  or  where 
he  was  buried,  we  know  not 

Ishmael  was  driven  out  from  his  father's  house, 
and  his  father's  imperious  wife  said  of  him,  *  The 
son  of  the  slave  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son ;' 
yet  a  divine  promise  assured  the  outcast  that  he 
should  dwell  *  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren.' 
Ishmael  was  the  son  of  the  'faithful'  Abraham, 
the  chosen  *  friend*  of  God ;  yet  the  Lord  Himself 
said  of  him,  *  He  shall  be  a  wild  man — ^his  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man*s  hand  against 
him.'  The  long  history  of  Ishmael  and  his  posterity, 
from  the  day  he  was  sent  into  the  desert  till  the 
present  hour,  is  one  continuous  fulfilment  of  these 
remarkable  prophecies.  Ishmael  had  twelve  sons : 
Nebajoth,  Kedar,  Abdeel,  Mibsam,  Mishma,  Du- 
mah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and 
Kedemah.  In  giving  the  list  of  them,  the  sacred 
historian  communicates  an  important  piece  of  in- 
formation— *  These  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and 
these  are  their  names,  hy  their  cities  (DH^VH, 
'  fortified  towns'),  and  their  camps  (DDTtd) ;  twelve 

princes  according  to  their  nations '  (DnDK/).    Every 

one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  therefore,  like 
the  children  of  Jacob,  was  the  head  of  a  tribe,  and 
the  founder  of  a  (listinct  colony  or  camp.  In  this 
respect  the  statements  in  the  Bible  exactly  accord 
with  the  ancient  traditions  and  histories  of  the 


Arabs  themselves.  Native  historians  divide  the 
Arabs  into  two  races — I.  Pure  Arabs  (c.;yill 

ifjiU!1)»  descendants  of  Joktan  QjlU^) ;  «»<l 

2.  Mixed  Arabs  (ifjytju*i\  C-->  jjl)»  descendants 

of  IshmaeL  Abulfelda  gives  a  brief  account  of 
the  several  tribes  and  nations  which  descended 
fix>m  both  these  original  stodu  (ffistma  Antas- 
/arnica,  ed.  Fleischer,  pp.  180^  191,  x^.)  Some 
of  the  tribes  founded  by  sons  of  Ishmael  retained 
the  names  of  their  founders,  and  were  well  known 
in  history.  The  Nabatheans,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  Idumaea  in  the  4th  century  blc,  and  con- 
structed the  wonderful  monuments  of  Petn,  were 
the  posterity  of  Nebajoth,  Ishmad's  ddest  son 
[Nabatheans].  The  descendants  of  ^^  and 
Naphish  disputed  with  the  Israelites  possession  of 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  former, 
described  by  Strabo  as  KOKmipiyoi  wdara  (xvL  2), 
gave  their  name  to  a  small  province  south  of  Da- 
mascus, which  it  bears  to  this  day  [iTUKiCA]. 
The  bhu:k  tents  of  HTcdar  were  pitched  in  the 
heart  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  from  their  abon- 
dant  flocks  they  supplied  the  marts  of  Tyre  (Jer. 
IL  10 ;  Is.  Ix.  7 ;  Ezelc  xxvii  21).  The  district 
of  Tema  lay  south  of  Edom,  and  is  referred  to  by 
both  Job  and  Isaiah  (Job  vi.  19  •  Is.  xxi  14 ;  For- 
ster's  Geogr.  of  Arabia,  L  292 ;  Heeren's  Historical 
Researches,  ii.  107).  Dunush  has  left  Us  name  to 
a  small  province  of  Arabia.  For  a  fuller  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  For- 
ster's  Geography  of  Arabia,  where  a  vast  amonnt 
of  information  has  been  collected,  though  not  all 
entirely  to  the  point  Still  there  is  enough  to 
shew  that  the  statement  of  Moses  is  perfectly 
accurate,  that  the  sons  of  Ishmael  were  neads  (H 
great  tribes,  and  to  shew  too  that  the  propbecv 
has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  Ishmael  'shall 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren'  (Gen. 
xvi.  12).  Since  the  days  of  Abraham  the  tents  of 
the  Ishmaelites  have  been  studded  along  the  whole 
eastern  confines  of  Palestine,  and  they  have  been 
scattered  over  Arabia  from  the  borders  of  i^ypt 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  As  fiiends  and 
foes,  as  oppressors  and  oppressed, — ^but  ever  as 
freemen, — tne  seed  of  Ishnutel  have  dwelt  in  the 
presence  of  their  brethren. 

The  prophecy  which  drew  their  character  has 
been  fulfilled  with  equal  minuteness  of  detail 
*  He  shall  be  a  wild  ass  of  a  man  (DTTK  ITIB) ; 


T  » 


T» 


his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  band 
against  him.'  A  recent  commentator  on  the  pas- 
sage has  illustrated  the  prophecy  with  equal  force 
and  beauty.  *  The  character  of  the  Ishmaelites, 
or  the  Bedouins,  could  not  be  described  more  aptly 
or  more  powerfully.  Against  them  alone  time 
seems  to  have  no  sickle,  and  the  conqueror's  sword 
no  edgre.  They  have  defied  the  softenins  influence 
of  civilization,  and  mocked  the  attadcs  of  the 
invader.  Ungovernable  and  roaming,  obeying  no 
law  but  their  spirit  of  adventure,  icgaroing  aU 
mankind  as  their  enemies,  whom  they  must  either 
attack  with  their  spears  or  elude  with  their  &ithfiil 
steeds,  and  cherishing  their  deserts  as  heaztily  ss 
they  despise  the  constraint  of  towns  and  com- 
munities ;  the  Bedouins  are  the  outlaws  among  the 
nations.  Plunder  is  Intimate  gain,  a  daring  rob- 
bery is  praised  as  valour.     Liberty  is  the  eleinent 
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which  the  Arab  breathes,  and  if  he  were  thrown 
mto  servitude  he  would  either  break  the  yoke  or 
perish  in  the  attempt  He  cannot,  indeed,  be 
better  compared  than  with  a  wild  ass.  This  in- 
domitable animal,  which  defies  the  swiftness  of  the 
swiftest  horse,  delights  in  its  native  deserts,  easily 
satisfied  with  the  scanty  food  furnished  by  those 
inhospitable  r^ons.  It  seems  to  revel  in  inde- 
pendence, free  from  the  master's  pressing  voice,  it 
scorns  the  tumult  of  the  town,  and  roves  on  the 
parched  mountain  sides  in  search  of  grass  and 
herbs.  Although  in  the  zones  it  generally  inhabits 
water  seems  a  vital  condition,  the  wild  ass  can  long 
exist  without  it ;  and  its  marvellous  power  of  en- 
during hunger  and  thirst  explains  its  preservation 
in  its  arid  and  cheerless  abodes.  .  .  .  With  such 
animals  are  the  Bedouins  pointedly  compared  ;  to 
the  latter  may  be  properly  applied  the  words  of 
Job :  '  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  T  or 
who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  T  whose 
house  I  have  made  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren 
land  its  dwellings '  (xxxix.  5,  6).  They  may  be 
hunted  like  game,  but  the^  cannot  be  caught ; 
their  wants  are  few,  they  neither  covet  wealth  nor 
tempt  the  conqueror's  avarice,  and  the  waste  tracts 
shunned  by  other  nations  are  their  terrestrial  para- 
dise. *In  the  desert,  everybody  is  everybody's 
enemy,*  is  their  proverbial  saving ;  and  they  express, 
therefore,  only  m  other  worc^  the  sense  of  our  text, 
*  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him'°  (Kalisch,  adloc.)  The  desert  is 
now  and  has  always  been  the  home  of  the  Ishmaelite. 


SOx 


In  Arabic  the  desert  is  called  bedu  (« Jj,  campus  in 
quonuiIasunt/lrmahabUacula,Yxty\A%^  s.  v.),  hence 
the  genuine  Arab  calls  himself  Bedawy  ^     g  jj  or 

^JjJ»  'a  ™&i^  of  the  desert,'  pi.   Bedaiotn), 

The  Ishmaelites  are  nomads,  moving  from  place  to 
place  as  the  requirements  of  water  and  pasture,  the 
chances  of  war,  or  the  hope  of  plunder,  may  lead 
them.  They  live  exclusively  in  tents,  and  have  a 
kind  of  instinctive  dread  of  towns,  villages,  and 
permanent  habitations.  They  can  pitch  and  move 
their  camps  with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  while 
on  their  fleet  dromedaries  and  fleeter  horses  they 
sweep  like  a  tornado  across  the  broad  plains,  now 
plundering  a  caravan  beneath  the  walls  of  Baghdad, 
and  anon  canying  off  the  flocks  of  some  border 
town  of  Syria.  And  it  has  not  been  on  the  con- 
fines of  their  own  desert  home  only  that  *the 
hand  of  the  Ishmaelite  has  been  against  every 
man.'  Inspired  by  the  fierce  fanaticism,  and  led 
by  the  daring  chiefs  of  Mohainmed,  they  carried 
their  victorious  arms  to  the  banxs  of  the  Oxus  and 
the  Indus  on  the  east,  and  over  Syria,  Egypt, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Spain,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  on  the  west  Nearly  4000  years  have 
passed  since  the  Ishmaelites  became  a  nation,  and 
yet  in  disposition,  in  manners,  in  habits,  in  govern- 
ment, in  occupation,  and  even  in  dress,  they  are 
the  same  as  they  were  at  the  first.  The  writer  has 
seen  much  of  them,  and  lived  among  them ;  he 
has  experienced  both  their  hospitality  and  their 
hostility,  and  all  his  personal  knowledge  has  tended 
to  impress  more  deeply  upon  his  mind  the  won- 
derful accuracy  of  those  brief  but  graphic  descrip- 
tions given  in  the  words  of  O.  T.  prophecy.  (In 
addition  to  the  books  already  referred  to,  the 


student  may  consult  Burckhardt's  TVavels  in  Syria, 
Travels  in  Arabia,  Notes  on  the  Bedouin;  ID^kx- 
vieux's  Travels  in  Arabia;  Niebuhr's  Description 
de  V Arable;  Porter's  Five  Years  in  Damascus; 
Eichhom's  Monununta  Antiquiss,  Hist,  Ara^ 
bum.) 

2.  ISHMAEL,  tAe  son  of  Nethaniah,  one  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah,  who  committed  acts  of  great 
treachery  and  cruelty  in  Palestine  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  It  appears  that  during  the  wars 
which  preceded  the  captivity,  he,  and  a  numerous 
band  of  followers,  took  refuge  among  the  Ammon- 
ites. When  Gedaliah  was  appointed  governor  by 
the  king  of  Babylon,  these  refugees  determined  to 
slay  him.  They  returned  to  Palestine,  came  to 
Gedaliah  at  Mizpah  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
and  after  being  kindly  received  and  promised  full 
protection,  Ishmael  treacherously  murdered  him. 
This  did  not  satisfy  his  savage  cruelty ;  he  slew  all 
the  Jews  and  Chaldeans  who  were  with  Gedaliah 
in  Mizpah,  and  eighty  others,  who  came  from 
Shechem,  Shiloh,  and  Samaria,  with  offerincs  to 
the  Lord;  and  then,  seizing  the  women  and  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  Mizpah,  he  attempted  to 
carry  them  captive  to  the  country  of  the  Ammon- 
ites. In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  for 
they  were  rescued  in  passing  Gibeon ;  the  followers 
of  Ishmael  were  dispersed,  but  Ishmael  himself 
effected  his  escape  (2  Kings  xxv.  23-28  ;  Jer.  xl. ; 
xlL  ;  Joseph.  Antiq,  x.  9). 

Several  other  Ishmaels  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (I  Chron.  viiL  38 ;  2  Chron.  xix.  1 1 ;  xxiiL  I ; 
Ezra  X.  22).— J.  L.  P. 

ISHMAEL  B.  Elisa  (pa  wh^  P  S'^WO^  H 

/1*lj)*  This  renowned  Rabbi,  who  is  one  of  the 
principal  interpreters  of  the  Pentateuch  or  Law 
(rnn)  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  was  the  son  of  the 
high-priest  Elisha  b.  Fabi,  whom  Josephus  {Antiq, 
XX.  7)  erroneously  calls  Ishmael  b,  Fabi,  He  was 
bom  about  A.D.  60,  carried  away  a  captive  to 
Rome  during  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  a 
child,  and  was  afterwards  redeemed  by  R.  Joshua, 
who,  when  at  the  Eternal  city,  with  R.  Eliezer  b. 
Azzariah  and  R.  Gamaliel  II.,  as  deputation  to  in- 
tercede with  the  emperor  Domitian  in  behalf  of 
their  suffering  brethren  {circa  A.D.  83),  heard  of 
the  imprisonment  of  this  far-famed  begiutiful  boy. 
He  at  once  went  to  the  prison  and  exclaimed  at  the 
door — '  Who  gave  Jacob  for  a  spoil  and  Israel  to 
the  robbers  I '  (Is.  xlii.  24)  ;  ana  when  the  captive 
boy  touchingly  replied,  '  The  Lord,  against  whom 
we  have  sinned,  and  would  not  walk  in  his  ways, 
nor  be  obedient  unto  his  law'  {ibidX  the  rabbi 
vowed  that  he  would  not  quit  Rome  till  he  had  re- 
deemed this  remarkable  youth  {Gitiin^  58,  a).  R. 
Ishmael  afterwards  lived  in  southern  Judaea,  not  &r 
from  the  Idumaean  boundaries  {Kethuboth^  64,  b),  at 
a  place  called  Kephar-AMiz  (HV  'ItD)  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  {Mishna 
Kilaim,  vi.  4),  and  spent  a  large  portion  of  his 
wealth  in  maintaining  and  fitting  out  young  women 
who  had  been  impoverished  by  the  desolations  of 
the  war  {Nedarim,  66,  a).  The  remarkable  part 
of  his  life  to  us  is  the  system  of  interpretation  wnich 
he  laid  down,  and  which,  as  the  head  of  a  large 
school  in  the  apostolic  age,  he  propounded  to  his 
disciples.  As  his  exegetical  canons  were  avowedly 
opposed  to  those  of  nis  contemporary  R.  Akiba, 
the  head  of  an  equally  numerous  and  influential 
school,  and  as  the  mode  in  which  the  Scriptures 
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were  explained  in  the  apofitolic  age  will  be  better 
nnderstood  by  setting  forth  the  two  systems,  we 
shall  notice  K.  Akibs?s  principles  of  interpretation 
before  stating  the  rules  which  R.  Ishniael  laid 
down.  According  to  some  ancient  notions  which 
R. -Akiba  systematized,  everv  repetition,  figure, 
parallelism,  synonym,  word,  letter,,  particle,  ple- 
onasm, nay  the  very  shape,  and  eve^  ornament  of 
a  letter  or  title,  has  a  recondite  meaning  in  the 
Scripture,  *just  as  every  fibre  of  a  fly's  wing  or 
an  ant's  foot  has  its  peculiar  significance.*  Hence 
he  maintained  that  the  particles  HK,  D^i  fK,  and  pi, 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  finite  verb  with 
the  infinitive,  «r.  ^.,  13D^3j;n  D3yn,  a^KTl  3B^, 
have  a  dogmatic  significance,  and  he,  therefore,  de- 
duced points  of  law  from  them.  Philo  was  of  the 
same  opinion  (com  p.  aa^fOt  e/d(6r,  9n  vepirrh» 
Bpofia  cMh  Tlfiiiffty,  inrb  r9^  rcO  w/MyfiaToXoytip 
dfiiJS^w  ^top&t,  Deprofugis^  ed.  Mangey,  p.  458), 
only  that  he  deduced  from  them  ethical  and  philo- 
sophical maxims  ;  and  this  was  also  the  opinion  of 
the  Greek  translator  of  Ecdesiastes  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  anxietv  to  inoicate 
the  Hebrew  particle  JIM  by  the  Greek  cinw^  which 
has  greatly  perplexed  the  commentators  who,  being 
unacquainted  with  this  fact,  have  been  unable  to 
account  for  this  barbarism  and  violation  of  gram- 
matical propriety  (comp.  Ginsburg,  Comment  on 
EccUsiasUs^  p.  496).  Now  R.  Ishmael  opposed 
this  mode  of  interpretation,  and  maintained  that 
the  Bible,  being  written  in  human  language,  uses 
Expressions  in  their  common  acceptation,  that 
many  of  the  repetitions  and  parallelisms  are  simply 
designed  to  render  the  style  more  rhetorical  and 
powerful,  and  cannot,  therefore,  without  violation 
bf  the  laws  of  language  be  adduced  in  support  of 
legal  deductions.  Accordingly  he  laid  down  thirteen 

exegetical  rules  which  are  called  nVlD  TTWV  vhl^ 

i>«yOB^  *3m,  ihe  thirteen  rules  of  R,  Ishmael,  by 
which  alone  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted 
(Dnn  ncm^  minnC'),  and  which  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Inference  from  Minor  to  Major,  IDm  /p. — 
As  this  law  has  been  laid  down  b^  Hillel  /.,  and 
as  it  is  illustrated  by  examples  in  its  proper  place 
[Hillel],  we  shall  only  add  that  the  object  of 
inference  (i.^:,  the  major)  must  never  be  treated 
more  rigorously  tlian  the  subject  from  which  the 
inference  is  made  (^r.,  the  minor),  as  is  evident 
from  Num.  xiL  14,  15,  where  the  argument  de 
minore  ad  majorem  is  employed  by  God  himself, 
and  where,  as  the  Talmud  rightly  remarks  {Baba 
Kama,  28,  a),  Miriam,  who  offended  her  hea- 
venly Father,  is  not  treated  more  rigorously  than  a 
daughter  who  offends  her  earthly  parent  (comp. 
also  Mishna,  Baba  Kama,  ii.  5). 

2.  The  Comparison  of  Words  or  Ideas  (iTl^M 
rnK'). — When  a  similar  expression  occurs  in  the 
Bible  in  connection  with  two  subjects,  the  same 
law  is  under  certain  circumstances  applied  to  both. 
Three  distinctions  must  be  observed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  exegetical  law : — i.  Either  the  ex- 
pression is  superfluous  in  both  passages,  in  which 
case  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this  comparison 
of  words,  inasmuch  as  the  very  employment  in 
both  places  of  the  same  or  a  similar  superfluous 
expression  indicates  a  design  ;  or  2.  The  expression 
is  necessary  in  both  places,  in  which  case  no  com- 
parison is  made,  as  the  itW  mU  is  eo  ipso  null 
and  void,  because  the  expressions  are  wanted  to 


explain  the  sense,  and  cannot  therefore  be  em* 
ployed  for  the  deduction  of  particular  laws ;  or  3. 
One  of  the  expressions  is  superfluous,  in  whidi 
case  the  inference  may  be  made,  provided  no  ob- 
jection can  be  raised  against  it  from  another  bw 
which  has  assigned  a  distinctton  to  the  subject  of 
comparison  (comp.  Jebamoth,  70,  b). 

3.  Building  of  the  father,  or  the  chief  law,  from 
one  verse,  and  the  chief  law  jfrom  ttoo  verses  (3K  p3 

D^aina  ^:b^  3k  pm  nnK  ':Nrao).   That  is  to 

say,  a  law  which  is  applied  in  the  Bible  to  two 
subjects  different  in  nature,  and  occurring  either  in 
one  verse  or  in  two  separate  verses,  and  through 
which  these  subjects  become  alike,  is  considered  as 
the  chief  law,  and  every  subject  whidi  through  one 
point  comes  within  its  range,  is  also  put  thereby, 
m  all  other  respects,  on  an  equality  with  those  two 
subjects.  This  hermeneutical  law  is  called  3K  p3, 
building  of  the  father,  because  it  requires  two  sub- 
jects, and  something  whereby  diey  are  connected, 
as  if  it  were  two  bricks  constituting  the  walls,  and 
one  serving  as  a  cover  and  medium  to  join  the  two 
walls  together.  The  term  2!t!(,  father,  shows  the 
superior  power  and  durability  of  this  ex^etical 
law  (comp.  Pesachim,  86,  b ;  Succa,  6,  b ;  Jeha- 
moth,  8,  a  ;  Kiddushim,  18,  b  ;  Sanhedrim,  4,  a ; 
Maceoth,  37,  b ;  Berachoth,  34,  a ;  Kerithoth,  17,  b). 

4.  6^ffm2/a»^5;0«KM/ (0*101^).— Thus  when 
the  law  mentions  first  a  general  subject  whidi  his 
fewer  marks  and  is  of  a  wider  C03ipass»  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  special  subject,  with  more  marks 
and  of  a  snuUler  compass,  the  definition  of  the  lat- 
ter is  applied  to  the  former  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  (comp.  Tosafoth  Nasir^  35,  b,  and  art 
Hillel). 

5.  special  and  General  ^hoi\  tTlD).— If  vice 
versa  a  special  subject  is  followed  by  a  general  one, 
the  special  is  extended  by  the  general,  since, 
according  to  the  traditional  mode  ofinterpietation, 
the  first  term  is  to  be  explained  by  the  one  which 
follows  it.  Thus  when  it  is  said,  Exod.  xxiL  9, 
'  If  a  man  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  an  ass,  or  an 
ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast,  to  keep,*  where  as, 
ox,  and  sheep  are  special,  but  the  following  expres- 
sion HDrO,  beast  or  cattle,  is  general,  the  preceding 
special  terms  are  extended  thereby,  and  it  is  con- 
cluded that  evervthing  living,  even  if  it  is  not  like 
the  ass,  ox,  or  sheep,  comes  under  this  law. 

6.  Geneml  Special  and  General  fmi\  D1S1  7^0). 
That  is,  when  the  general  is  followed  by  a  special 
and  this  again  by  a  general  subject,  the  law  is  inter- 
preted according  to  the  marks  of  the  special  sub- 
ject, since  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  stress  lies 
upon  the  middle  ^erm,  whereby  the  first  general 
term  is  limited,  or  upon  the  last  general  term, 
which  obtains  a  wider  generality  through  it 
Hence  the  middle  course  is  taken,  and  the  law  is 
neither  extended  to  the  whole  compass  of  the  last 
expression  nor  limited  to  the  middle  term,  but  is 
applied  to  everything  which  resembles  it  Thus, 
for  instance,  when  I^ut  xiv.  26  ordains  that  the 
money  revised  from  the  sale  of  the  tithes  to  be 
taken  to  the  Temple  *  may  be  bestowed  on  what- 
soever thy  soul  lusteth  after  [general J,  for  oxen,  or 
for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink  [spedai], 
and  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  dcsiretb'  [general 
again],  it  is  concluded  that  just  as  the  general  has 
two  properties,  vii. ,  fecundity,  which  is  the  case  with 
oxen  and  sheep,  and  sustenance^  which  is  the  case 
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with  wine,  so  the  sabject  which  is  to  be  oomptised 
therein  must  have  these  two  properties ;  and  as 
winged  animals  have  these  two  qualities,  the  money 
in  question  may  be  expended  upon  them.  It  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  aispute  whether  the  resem- 
blance is  to  be  establishea  on  the  ground  of  two  or 
three  properties  (comp.  Erudim,  27,  b  ;  28,  a). 

7.  A  gaural  mtjtct  which  requires  a  special  one, 

and  a  special  which  reptires  a  general  subject  (773 

^h  "pvn  Dnw  \sysh  twi)  M  mutual  ex- 

f /ana/ion. — ^The  difference  between  this  rule  and 
rules  4  and  5  is  that  the  former  is  incomplete  with- 
out farther  explanation,  whilst  the  latter  are  com- 
plete in  themselves,  llius,  for  instance,  in  the  law 
respecting  the  sanctification  of  the  first-bom,  we 
have  in  Exod.  xiiL  2,  'Sanctify  unto  me  all  the 
first-bom  [general],  whatsoever  openeth  the  womb* 
[special],  and  in  Deut  x v.  19  is  added,  *aU  the 
firstling  males  thou  shalt  sanctify'  [special],  ex- 
plaining the  general  tennJirsl-6om,  which  includes 
both  xnales  and  females,  to  denote  males  only. 
But  as  the  term  male  is  still  insufficient,  inasmuch 
as  it  simply  denotes  the  first  male,  which  may  have 
been  preceded  by  the  birth  of  feniales — ^the  phrase 
'whatsover  openeth  the  womb'  is  added,  thus 
restricting  it  to  the  first-bom  (comp.  Bechoroth, 
19,  a). 

8.  When  a  special  latv  is  enacted  for  something 
vshich  has  already  been  comprised  in  a  general  law, 
U  shows  that  it  is  also  to  be  applied  to  the  whole 

class  {vh,  noi6  itan  p  kvi  fea  pphb^  13*1 
fccy  lina  fen  i>y  ixih  i6k,  kt  idw  hv  'idhY 

Thus  it  is  enacted  in  Lev.  vil  20,  that  '  the  soul 
that  eateth  of  peace-offerings  that  pertain  unto 
the  Lord,  having  his  uncleanaess  upon  him,  shall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people,'  which  is  already  com- 
prised in  the  law, '  he  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  things  * 
{ibid.  xxii.  4),  since  peace-offerings  are  holy  things, 
hence  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  applicable  to  all  the 
sacrifices  which  belong  to  the  cat^ory  of  peace- 
offerings,  but  not  to  other  classes  of  sacrifices 
which  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple. 
This  ex^etical  rale,  however,  is  not  applicable  in 
case  the  subject  thus  singled  out  from  the  general 
law  for  special  enactment  is  expressed  in  the  posi- 
tive, and  the  general  law  itself  is  in  the  negative 
form  (comp.  Jebamath,  7,  a ;  Shebuoth,  7,  a ; 
Rashi  on  Sabbath,  yo,  a). 

9.  IVhen  a  subject  included  in  a  general  descrip- 
lion  is  excepted  from  it  for  another  etuutment,  whilst 
it  remains  in  all  other  respects  like  it,  it  is  excepted 

to  be  alleviated  but  not  aggravated  (^OH  iTHfiS^  "yS\ 

win  hprh  kt,  i^^jya  wne^,  -ihk  pjna  nroi>  kti 

iMDnrv). — Thus,  for  instance,  in  Lev.  xiii.  18  it 
is  stated,  '  The  flesh,  when  there  was  in  the  skin 
thereof  a  boil  and  it  healeth,'  and  in  ver.  24,  '  or 
flesh,  when  there  was  in  the  skin  thereof  a  bum 
from  fire.'  Now,  firom  both  these,  which  seem 
to  be  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  inflammation  and  a 
bum  belong  to  eraptions,  and  hence  come  under  the 
law  enacted  for  this  class  of  complaints,  it  is  in- 
ferred that  they  are  only  subject  to  the  law  which 
b  expressly  stated  here,  and  not  to  the  rigid  laws 
whicn  are  elsewhere  enacted  about  eraptions. 

la  When  a  subject  included  in  a  general  descrip- 
tion is  excepted  from  it  for  another  enactment,  whUst 
it  is  also  not  like  it  in  other  respects,  it  is  excepted 
both  to  be  alleviated  and  aggravated,  i,e, ,  its  cottnec* 


vrn-  II 


turn  with  the  general  law  entirely  ceases  (n^HV^  *13*T 

h\)i^  K»  tt^3jD  \ih^,  nn«  pyo  pjnDi>  k^i  fca 

1^nr6l). — ^Thus,  for  instance,  from  the  special 
mention  in  Lev.  xiiL  29,  '  If  a  man  or  woman  have 
a  plague  upon  the  head  or  the  beard,'  when  we 
should  have  thought  that  head  and  beard  are  com- 

Erised  under  the  skin  and  flesh,  and  come  under  the 
iw  of  skin  diseases  generally,  it  is  inferred  that 
they  are  only  comprised  under  it  in  name  but  not 
in  reality,  and  are  the  subject  of  special  law  (comp. 
ibid.,  vers.  10,  25,  30). 

1 1.  If  a  subject  included  in  a  general  description 
has  been  excepted  from  it  for  the  enactment  of  a  new  and 
opposite  lata,  it  cannot  be  restored  again  to  the  general 
class  unless  the  Bible  itself  expressly  restores  it  (^m 

inD^  nriK  ^k  ennn  nana  \ah  k^i  i^M  n^ne^ 
KHT'Da  avian  \r\'^rw^v'ih:h  nnnr6).— Thus, 

from  the  statement  in  Lev.  xiv.  13,  '  And  he  shall 
slay  the  lamb  in  the  place  where  he  shall  kill  the 
sin-offering  and  the  bumt-offering,  in  the  holy 
place ;  for  as  the  sin-offering  is  the  priest's,  so  is 
the  trespass-offering ;  it  is  most  holy  ;  it  is  inferred 
that  the  phrase  *  as  the  sin-offering  so  is  the  trespass- 
offering,^  mYiVfAL  would  otherwise  be  entirely  super- 
fluous, shows  that  the  special  subject  respecting 
which  new  laws  had  been  passed  (comp.  Lev.  xiv. 
13  vrith  vii,  2-5),  whereby  it  had  been  put  in 
opposition  to  the  general  class,  is  again  united  and 
put  on  an  equality  therewith  (comp.  Jebamoth, 
7,  a ;  Sebachim,  49,  a). 

12.  The  sense  of  an  indefinite  statement  must 
either  be  determined  from  its  connection  (comp.  Art 
HiLLEL,  rale  7)  or  from  the  form  and  tendency  of 

the  statement  itself  (Tixhn  -1311  13^:VD  lxhr\  -131 

13.  When  two  statements  seem  to  contradict  each 
other,   a  third  statement  will  reconcile  them  (^3C^ 

2\For\  vc\y}ti  ny  nr  hk  nr  D^c^naon  o^avD 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  article  Midrashim  of  this 
Cyclopaedia  that  these  hermeneutical  rules  are  most 
important  to  the  understanding  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions. R.  Ishmael  is  also  the  reputed  author  of 
the  celebrated  Midiash  or  traditional  commentary 

on  Exod.  xii.-xxiii.  20,  called  Kni>aD  [Midrash]. 
Comp.  Zunz,  JXe  Gottesdienstlichen  VortrUge  der 
Juden,  Berlin  1832,  p.  47,  etc  ;  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca 
Judaica  ii.,  p.  75,  etc.  ;  Pinner,  Talmud  Babli, 
vol  i.,  Berlin  1842,  p.  17,  etc  ;  Graetz,  Geschichte 
der  jfuden,  vol.  iv.,  Leipzig  1853,  p.  68,  etc.  ; 
Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr,  Ifebr.  in  Biblio- 
theca Bodleiana,  coL  1160,  etc.  ;  Ben  Chananja, 
voL  L,  Szegedin  1858,  p.  122,  etc — C.  D.  G. 

ISHTOB  (3^0  B^K,   «menof  good;'  'Icrrc^/J; 

Istob),  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  to  be  taken 
as  one  word,  Ishtob,  or  whether  the  sacred  writer 
intended  to  express  by  it  the  *  men'  (S^K)  or  in- 
habitants 'of  Tob,*  as  in  the  phrase  ^b^'l^^K, 
'  the  men  of  Israel'  (Judg.  xx.  39).  According  to 
the  latter  interpretation  2  Sam.  x.  6  would  read 
'The  children  of  Ammon  sent  and  hired  the 
Syrians  of  Beth-rehob,  and  the  Syrians  of  Zoba, 
twenty  thousand  footmen,  and  of  king  Maacah  a 
thousand  men,  and  the  men  of  Tob  twelve  thousand 
men.'  In  ver.  8,  the  only  other  place  where  Ishtob 
occurs,  it  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way, 
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though  it  has  there  more  the  appearance  of  a  pro- 
per name  ;  and  we  know  that  proper  names  were 
sometimes  compounded  of  B^K,  as  /x^-hosheth 
and  /riod.  Whatever  the  name  may  have  been, 
reference  is  evidently  made  to  one  of  the  small 

{>rincipalities  of  Aram  south  of  Damascus.  'The 
and  of  Tob'  lay  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  may  per- 
haps  be  the  same  here  referred  to  (Judg.  xL  3,  5  ; 
Tob).— J.  L.  P. 

ISIDORUS   HisPALENSis,   bishop  of   Seville 
(Hispalis),  was  bom  about  A.D.   570  at  Cartha- 

fena,  of  which  dty  his  father  Severianus  was  the 
'rsefect.  In  the  year  600  or  601  he  succeeded  his 
brother  Leander  in  the  episcopate  of  Seville.  He 
presided  at  the  second  council  of  Seville  (a.d.  619) 
and  at  the  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  the  year  633. 
He  died  April  4,  636.  For  variety  and  extent  of 
knowledge  Isidore  is  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  his  numerous 
writings,  which  exhibit  a  marvellous  degree  of 
familiarity  with  almost  every  branch  of  learning 
then  known,  rendered  important  service  to  his 
country  and  age.  Of  his  extant  works,  those  which 
relate  to  Bibliod  exegesis  are — i .  Ptoamia  in  LUnvs 
Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenii^  which,  as  its  title  inti- 
mates, consists  of  brief  smnmaries  of  the  contents 
of  the  books  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  ;  2.  Liber  nume- 
rorum  qui  in  Sanctis  Scripturis  occurrunt^  which 
may  be  described  as  a  brief  treatise  on  Uie  mystic 
signification  of  numbers;  x.  Aliegoria  quadam 
SancUt  Scriphira^  brief  alTegoriciu  explanations 
of  various  terms  and  passages  in  the  O.  and  N. 


T.  ;  4.  Qiutsticms  de  vetert  et  Novo  Testamento^ 
a  short  Scripture  catechism;  and  5.  Mysticorum 
expositiones  sacramentorum  seu  Quastiones  in  Vetus 
Testanientum.  This,  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  his  Biblical  works,  consists 
of  expositions  of  various  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, Joshua,  Judges,  and  ist  and  2d  Samuel, 
1st  and  2d  Kings,  Esdras,  and  Maccabees,  selected 
for  the  most  part  from  the  writings  of  Origen, 
Victorinus,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Cassian, 
and  Gregory  the  Great  As  its  title  louls  us  to 
expect,  it  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  finding 
a  mystical  meaning  in  the  minutest  detiuls  of  the 
Scripture  narrative.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
explanations  of  the  work  of  creation,  the  gathering 
together  of  the  salt  waters  is  said  to  donote  the 
punishment  of  unbelievers  by  leaving  them  to  the 
consequences  of  their  unbelief ;  whilst  the  dry  land 
represents  the  men  who  are  thirsting  after  faith  ; 
the  formation  of  man  from  the  dust  of  the  earth 
prefigures  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the  seed  of 
David  ;  and  the  creation  of  Eve  from  the  rib  taken 
out  of  Adam's  side  represents  the  origination  of 
the  Church  from  the  blood  which  flowA  fiom  the 
side  of  the  Saviour.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  works  the  following  are  also  attributed 
to  Isidore,  but  the  evidence  in  favour  of  their  au- 
thenticity is  not  conclusive.  6.  ExposiHo  in  Can- 
HcumCanticorumSohmonis.  7.  Testimonia  Divina 
Scriptura  et  Patrum—K  classified  arrangement  of 
Scriptural  texts  and  aphorisms  firom  the  Fathers. 
8.  Glossa  in  Sacram  Scripturanu — ^S.  N. 

ISIDORUS  Pelusiota,  an  ex^Hcal  writer 
of  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century.  He  was  a" 
native  of  Alexandria  (Ephraem  of  Antioch  in  Pho- 
iiuSf  cod.  288),  and  if  we  may  believe  Nicephorus 
{Nset,  EccL  xiv.  30)  was  a  disdple  of  Chrysostom. 
From  two  of  his  extant  letten  (u  epp.  310,  311)  it 


appeara  that  he  survived  the  council  of  Ephesus 
(A.  XX  381) ;  and  from  another  (i.  ep.  370)  tnat  he 
was  probably  then  of  great  age,  since  Cyril  td- 
dmsed  him  as  *  lather.*    The  £ite  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.     He  passed  a  lar^^  part  of  his  life  in 
monastic  seclusion  at  Pelusium,  and  hence  htt 
acquired  the  surname  Pelusiota.    He  was  greatly 
celebrated  amonest   his    contemporaries  for  the 
austerity  of  the  discipline  to  which  he  subjected 
himself  (Evagrius,  Hist,  Eccl,  i  15).     He  is  styled 
'  presbyter'  by  Facundius  Hermianensis,  a  writer 
of  the  6th  century  {Pro  Def,  TYium  Capitul,  iL  4), 
who  speaks  of  him  as  '  vir  sanctissunus  et  magnae 
in  Eodesia  Christ!  glorias,'  and  adds,  that  *he 
wrote  two  thousand  letters  to  the  edification  of  the 
church,  as    many  persons    well   knew.*     Other 
writers  (Suidas  and  Nicephorus)  speak  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand.     Of  the  letters  now  extant,  whidi 
are  2013  in  number,  a  large  proportion  are  deroted 
to  the  explanation  of  Scripture  passages.    From 
these  it  is  evident  that  Isidore  enjoyed  a  high  repa< 
tation  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  amongst  both  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  from  him  the 
solution  of  dieir  exegetical  difficulties.     His  replies 
are  written  in  a  terse  and  sententious  style,  and 
contain  many  judicious  remarks  on  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  (ii.  ep.  63),  the  right  method  of 
exegesis  (iii.  epp.  125,  292),  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy  (iv.  ep.   203),  and  the  exphination  of 
parables  (iv.  ep.  137).     As  an  expositor  he  follows 
m  the  steps  of  Oitysostom,  of  whom  he  was  a 
warm  admirer,  and  although  not  wholly  free  fiom 
the  allegorising  tendencies  of  the  times,  he  com- 
monly bases  his  exposition  upon  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  mmmatical  sense.     His  explanations 
show  a  sound  judgment  and  much  CnnstiaD  in* 
sight,  and  many  of  them  are  still  worthy  of  respect- 
fiu  consideratioru — S.  N. 

ISLE,  ISLAND  OK;  Sept  v^m,  Vulg.  in- 
sula). The  Hebrew  word  is  invariably  translated 
either  by  the  former  or  by  the  latter  of  these  Eng- 
lish words,  which,  having  the  same  meaning,  wul 
be  considered  as  one.  It  occurs  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing senses.  First,  that  of  dry  land  in  oppo^- 
tion  to  water;  as,  '  I  will  make  the  rivers  islands* 
(Is.  xliL  15).  In  Is.  XX.  6,  the  Isle  of  Asbdod 
means  the  country,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the 
margin.  In  Is.  xxiil  2,  6,  '  the  isle*  means  the 
country  of  Tyre,  and  in  Erek.  xxvii.  6,  7,  that  of 
Chittim  and  Elisha.  (See  also  Job  xxii.  30.) 
Secondly ;  it  is  used  both  in  Hebrew  and  Engfish, 
according  to  its  geographical  meaning  for  a 
country  surrounded  by  water,  as  in  Jer.  xlviL  4, 
'  the  isle  (margin)  of  Caphtor,'  which  is  probab^ 
that  of  Cyprus.  '  The  isles  of  the  sea*  (Eslh.  x. 
i)  are  evidently  put  in  opposition  to  *  the  land,*  or 
continent  In  Ps.  xcviL  i,  '  the  multitude  of  the 
isles*  seem  distingui^ed  from  the  eartii  or  conti- 
nents, and  are  evidently  added  to  complete  Ae 
description  of  the  whole  woridL  Thirdly;  the 
word  is  used  bjr  the  Hebrews  to  designate  all 
those  countries  divided  from  them  by  the  sea.  In 
Is.  xi.  II,  after  an  enumeration  of  countries  lying 
on  their  own  continent,  the  words,  '  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea,*  are  added  in  order  to  comprehend 
those  situate  beyond  the  ocean.  The  fonoway 
are  additional  instances  of  this  usage  of  the  word, 
which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  (la  m 
10;  lix.  18*  bcvl  19;  Jer.  xxv.  22;  Eick.  xxvit 
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3,  15;  Ze]>h.  iL  11).  It  is  observed  by  Sir  L 
Newton  (m  JDaniei^  p.  376),  *  By  the  eRrth  the 
Jews  understood  the  great  continent  of  all  Asia 
and  Africa,  to  which  they  had  access  by  land,  and 
by  the  isles  of  the  sea  they  nndentood  the  places  to 
which  they  sailed  by  sea,  particularly  all  Europe.' 
—J.  F.  D. 

ISRAEL  6infef^,  for  ^  mfe^,  contetuUr  or 

••  T  :  •  ••       T  :  ■ 

wrestier  ttnth  God^  Gen.  xxxii.  28 ;  Hos.  xiL  4), 
the  name  received  from  God  by  the  patriarch 
Jacob  on  the  occasion  of  the  mvsterious  mterview 
on  PenieL  Jacob  having  maoe  preparation  for 
meeting  his  brother  Esau  on  his  return  from 
Padan-Aram,  sent  his  people  on  across  the  brook 
Jabbok,  while  he  remained  behind  to  spend  the 
night  alone,  probably  in  earnest  prayer  for  divine 
protection  and  help.  Here  dunng  the  night  a 
being  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with 
whom  the  patriarch  wrestled  untO  the  dawn. 
Unable  to  overcome  him,  the  stranger  touched  the 
hollow  of  his  thigh,  that  is,  the  place  of  the  thigh- 
joint,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  incapacitate  him 
for  continuing  the  struggle.  Jacob  then  recog- 
nised in  his  opponent  a  superior  being,  the  angel 
of  Jehovah,  and  found  that  he  had  been  in  his 
ignorance  struggfing  with  God.  This  changed  his 
course;  he  then  betook  himself  to  prayers  and 
tears,  and  by  these  he  prevailed  (Hos.  xii.  4) ;  his 
former  antagonist  yielded  the  blessing  which  Jacob 
implored,  and  to  signalise  hb  success  and  per- 
petuate the  lesson  the  scene  was  designed  to  teadh, 
he  said,  *  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob 
but  Israel,  for  thou  hast  wrestled  (n^b)  with  God 

and  with  man,  and  hast  prevailed.'  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  who  accopt  this  narrative  as  his- 
torical, that  the  scene  narrated  took  place  in  a 
vision  (Hengstenbei^g,  Schroder,  Umbreit,  Mil- 
man,  etc.)  But  this  view  is  plainly  untenable;  the 
wrestling  with  the  angel  is  no  more  a  vision  than  is 
the  passing  over  Jablx>k,  the  dawning  of  the  mom- 
Ine,  or  the  halting  of  Jacob  ;  the  intention  of  the 
wnter  is  evidently  to  place  the  whole  on  the  same 
level,  and  we  must  either  accept  the  scene  of  the 
wrestling  as  a  &ct,  or  reject  it  wholly  as  a  xnyth. 
To  those  who  would  eliminate  the  supernatural  from 
the  Bible  histories  entirely,  it  will  of  course  appear 
as  the  latter.  But  if  the  supernatural  be  admitted, 
if  it  be  believed  that  Godi^was  wont  to  appear  in 
human  form  to  his  servants,  there  seems  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  the  whole  transaction  to  have 
taken  place  as  it  is  narrated.  Where  the  super- 
natural is  admitted  at  all,  it  is  absurd  to  cavil 
about  a  greater  or  a  less  in  the  degree  of  mystery 
attaching  to  any  reported  case  of  its  manifestation ; 
and  in  £e  case  before  us  it  is  not  more  incredible 
that  the  aneel  of  Jehovah  should  have  wrestled 
with  Jacob  Uian  that  he  should  have  partaken  of 
food  with  Abraham,  or  have  allowed  his  feet  to  be 
washed  when  he  entered  that  patriarch's  tent 
^Hofmann,  Schrijtteweis^  L  334;  Kurz,  HisL  of 
Old  Ccu,^  i  333).  Besides,  what  is  gained  by  tlie 
hypothesis  of  a  vision  ?  If  it  was  a  true  vision,  and 
not  a  mere  idle  dream,  God  must  have  grven  it ; 
so  that  all  that  came  before  the  patriareh's  mind 
was  a  representation  vouchsafed  by  God  himself. 
But  if  it  were  unworthy  of  God  to  wrestle  with  his 
creature,  was  it  worthy  of  him  to  represent  him- 
self as  doing  so  ?  If  it  lowers  our  conception  of 
God  to  suppose  him  actually  doing  any  given 


thing,  does  it  mend  the  matter  to  say  that  he 
virtiuklly  did  that  thing  ?  To  most  minds,  we  pre- 
sume, this  will  increase  the  difficulty  rather  than 
alleviate  it;  as  is  generally  the  case  when  expe- 
dients are  resorted  to  to  avoid  the  plain  obvious 
meaning  of  Scripture.  As  to  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  scene,  the  suggestion  of  Kurz  seems 
most  probable,  that  God  designed  by  the  whole 
transaction  to  teach  Jacob  that  it  was  not  by 
human  astuteness  or  power  that  he  was  to  prevail, 
but  by  submission,  dependence,  and  prayer.  '  As, 
with  the  thigh  the  seat  of  his  natural  strength,  in 
which  he  had  contended,  was  paralysed,  and  he 
has  now  to  betake  himself  to  entreaty  and  prayer, 
so  on  the  last  day  of  his  former  life  all  confidence 
in  his  own  strength  which  he  had  hitherto  cherished, 
all  trust  in  his  natural  cunning  and  cleverness,  is 
cast  away.  He  acknowledges  that  he  is  overcome, 
and  only  appeals  to  the  grace  and  promise  of  God 
(Gen.  xxxii.  11,  13).  .  .  .  We  do  not  find  the 
reason  of  the  victory  of  Jacob  over  Jehovah  in  the 
continuance  of  his  bodily  wrestling  as  a  symbol  of 
spiritual  wrestling,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  regard 
tnis  very  bodily  wrestling  as  representing  the  per- 
versity which  had  characterised  his  former  life* 
(Bk.  cited  p.  331). 

2.  The  designation  of  the  people  descended  from 

{acob  (Gen.  xlviii  20 ;  Exod.  v.  2 ;  Num.  xxi.  i ; 
osh.  iv.  22;  Rom.  ix.  6,  etc)    For  this  we  have 

sometimes  the  fuller  expression  tKIK^  ^33»  E^ney 
Yisrael,    Children  of  Israel;   "'  n^3,   Beytk    K, 

House  of  L;  •*  my,  'Adath  K,  or  "^f>np,  Qhal 
K,  Congregation  of  L ;  "^  ^D3ir,  Shibhtey  K, 
THba  of  I.  Israel  came  to  be  the  common 
historical  designation  of  the  nation.  For  the  his* 
tonr  of  the  Israelitish  people  before  the  division 
of  kingdoms,  see  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 
Wandering*  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Saul, 
David,  Solomon. 

3.  A  name  of  honour  for  the  truly  pious  among 
the  people,  the  elect  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxiil  i ;  Is.  xlix. 
3 ;  Hosea  viii.  2 ;  Kom.  ix.  6,  xi  26). 

4.  The  designation  of  the  ten  tribes  which  sepa- 
rated from  Judah  and  formed  The  Kingdom  of 
Israel  (2  Sam  ii.  9;  i  Kings  xii.  i,  etc) 

5.  After  the  captivity  this  name  is  applied  to 
the  whole  nation  as  settled  again  in  Palestine 
(Ezra  ii.  70;  X.  5 ;  Neh.  xii.  47,  etc.) ;  and  it  re- 
mains the  designation  by  which  the  Jews  still 
prefer  being  known. — W.  L.  A. 

ISRAEL,  Kingdom  op.  The  separatk>n  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  was  to 
embrace  ten  of  the  tribes,  and  be  distinctively 
named  Israel,  had  its  origin  in  the  early  power  and 
ambition  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  rivalry  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah  began  almost  from  the  first 
conquest  of  the  land ;  nor  is  it  unsignificant,  that 
as  Caleb  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  so  did 
Joshua  to  that  of  Ephraim.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning Tudah  leaned  to  act  by  itself ;  but  the  central 
position  of  Ephraim,  with  its  fruitful  and  ample 
soil,  and  the  long-continued  authority  of  Joshua, 
must  have  taught  most  of  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Jordan  to  look  up  to  Ephraim  as  their  head  ;  and 
a  still  more  important  superiority  was  conferred  on 
the  same  tribe  oy  the  fixed  dwelling  of  the  ark  at 
Shiloh  for  so  many  generations  (Josh,  xvitu  etc.) 
Tudah  could  boast  of  Hebron,  Machpelah,  Bethle* 
hem,  names  of  traditional  sanctity ;  yet  so  could 
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though  it  has  (here  mart  the  appearance  of  a  pro- 
per Dame ;  and  we  know  Ihal  proper  names  were 
sometimes  compounded  of  tCK,  as  /M-bosheth 
and  /Mod.  Whatever  the  name  may  have  been, 
reference  is  evidently  made  to  one  of  the  small 

[irinL-ipalities  of  Aram  south  of  Daniascus.  'The 
and  of  Tob'  lay  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  may  per- 
haps be  the  same  here  referred  to  ( Judg.  xl  3i  5  : 
Tofl).-J.  L.  P. 

ISIDORUS  HispALENSis,  bishop  of  Sevil' 
(Hispolis),   wu  bom  about  A.D.    570  at  Car      ^ 

Kna,  of  which  dty  his  6lher  Severianus  w  ■■./^ 
lefecl.  In  Ihc  year  600  or  601  he  succ  ■''^ 
bnilher  Leander  m  ihe  episcopate  of  S-  -yfijiar 
presided  al  the  second  council  of  Sev'  -"y^^liose 
and  at  Ihc  council  of  Toledo,  held  '  ^j^oeaia.- 
He  died  AprU  4.  636-  For  w'  ■^;>,%rf  pir- 
knowledge  Isidore  is  1  'j  to   this 

most  learned  men  of  n   as  well 

wrilings,   which  exhil  ,^  i]]^  p^- 

famlliaiity  with  almc  ,  resistance 

then  known,  rendc  ■  hjj  death 

countiy  and  age.   '  ealousy  of 

relate  to  Biblical  splendour 

Solomon's 
ion  might 


Vileriiac  Nal 


of  the  boo' 


■?"?.]*  -.-j'i  property, 

««ni6  ■:f';*J>'Vlhe  Hebrew  poor  into 

T-  '^^  Tbr  disooiuagmB  ratennamage, 

>V.rfin*f^U  of  distant  esUtei  in  fte 

C'^^^^ix,  when  the  sway  of  Solomon 

5*5^.  "u  a  tyranny,  the  old  jealousies  of 

n^fs^-tci,  ""*  Jeroboam,  an  Ephtaimite 

li^bef  ^)   being  suspected  of  Ireason,  fled 

'*'x^t*'king'of  Egypt.    The  death  of  Solomon 

''5*^^rtJ  '■T  '  tlsfeclion  of  ten  of  the  tribe*, 

"^  ^'"'jjished  the  separation  of  Israd  from 

ofi^,  'j  the  most  important  event  which  had 
TW"  iIj^  Hebrew  nation  since  their  conquest  of 
i^^  The  chief  territory  and  population  were 
(^■"^l^  Jeroboam,  but  the  religious  sanction,  the 
D'^jg^le  descent,  lay  with  the  rival  monarch, 
^ni  the  political  danger  of  allowing  the  ten  tribes 
m^up  '°  '*'=  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem,  the  princes 
^Iirad,  as  it  were  in  self-defence,  set  ap  a  sanc- 
toary  of  their  own  ;  and  the  intimacy  of  Jeroboam 
witb  the  king  of  Egypt  may  have  determined  his 
preference  for  the  farm  of  idolatry  (the  calves) 
irhich  he  established  at  Dan  and  BetheL  In 
whatever  else  his  successoTS  differed,  th^  one  and 
all  agreed  in  upholding  this  worship,  which,  once 
established,  appeared  essential  to  Uieir  national 
unity.  Nevertheless  it  is  generally  understood  to 
have  been  a  woisbip  of  Jehovah,  though  under  un- 
Jawfal  and  d^radmg  forms.  Worse  by  far  was 
the  worship  of  Baal,  which  came  in  under  one 
monarch  only,  Ahab,  and  was  destroyed  after  his 
son  was  slain  by  Jehu.  A  secondary  result  of  the 
[evolution  was  the  ejection  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  lirom 
their  lands  and  cities  in  Israel ;  at  least,  such  as 
temained  were  spiritually  d^nded  by  Ihe  com- 
pliances required,  and  could  no  longer  offer  any 
■  '         'o  the  kingly  power  by  aid  of  their  sacred 
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Bppean  that  he  sur^ous  blessing ;  and  when  hil 
(a.i>.  3S1)  ;  and  &1.1  Jehoiada  was  found  to  rally 
wu  prabably  Ij'ind  ultimately  avenge  his  canse. 
dressed  him  *>af  soccessful  usurpation  was  so  oftoi 
uncertaiiL  ^/  Ihe  captains  of  tbe  armies,  that  the 
monasti''  ^/iraei  present  to  us  an  irregular  aeries  of 
acqui'  'vs^  with  several  short  and  tumultooos  re^ni. 
eel''  Jr>*  o"'  cause  of  disorder  and  weakness  to 
■■  ,^  "wd  hmdered  it  from  swallowii^  np  Jndih : 
.  jgotlier  wa*  found  in  the  rclatkiiis  «  Israd  lo- 
"  nwds  foreign  powers,  which  will  pretently  be 
,'/d.   - 


the  remembrances  of  Jacob  which  clove  ti 
by  the  auspicious  fact  that  here  first  Israel  had  de- 
cided for  hjm  a^inst  Rehoboam.  But  the  natural 
deilghtfulness  of  Tinak  (Cant  vL  4)  led  him,  per- 
haps late  in  his  reien,  to  erect  a  palace  there  (l 
Kings  xiv,  17).  After  the  murder  of  Jeroboam's 
son,  Baasha  seems  to  have  intended  to  fix  his 
capital  at  Ramah,  as  a  convenient  place  for  annoy- 
ing the  king  of  Judab,  whom  he  looked  on  as  lus 
oiDy  dangerous  enemy ;  but  when  forced  to  re- 
nounce tms  plan  (iv.  17,  21),  he  acquiesced  in 
Tirzah,  which  continued  to  be  the  chief  dty  of 
Israel,  until  Omri,  who,  ^ce  the  palace  at  Tuah 
had  been  burned  during  (he  dvil  war  (i  Kings  iri. 
iS),  built  Samaria,  with  the  ambition  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  (ivl  24). 
Samaria  cootinued  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy  lo 
be  the  centre  of  administration  ;  and  its  strength 
appears  to  have  justified  Omri's  choice.  For  de- 
tails, see  SAMAkiA ;  also  Tirzah  and  Skecuem. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jeroboam  carried 
back  with  him  into  Israel  the  good-will,  if  not  the 
substantial  assistance,  of  Shishak ;  and  this  will 
account  for  his  escaping  the  storm  from  Egypt 
which  swept  over  Rehobuam  in  his  fifth  year. 
During  that  first  period  Israel  was  &r  from  quiet 
within.  Although  the  ten  tribe*  collectively  bad 
dedded  in  favour  of  Jeroboam,  great  numbera  of 
individuals  remained  attached  to  the  family  of 
David  and  to  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  arid  in  the 
three  first  years  of  Rehoboam  migrated  into  Judab 
(z  Chron.  xi.  16,  17).  Perhaps  it  was  not  untit 
this  process  commenced,  tlut  Jeroboam  was 
workoi  up  lo  the  desperate  measure  of  eieetim 
rival  sanctuaries  with  visible  idols  (l  Kii^  IJL 
37] :  a  measure  which  met  the  usual  ill-succes  of 

Erofane  slate-oaft,  and  aggravated  Ihe  evil  whidi 
e  feared.  It  set  him  at  war  with  the  whole  order 
of  priests  and  Levites,  whose  expulsion  or  subjuga- 
tion, we  may  be  certain,  was  not  effected  without 
convulsing  his  whole  kingdom,  and  so  occupying 
him  as  to  free  Rehoboam  from  an;  real  darker, 
although  no  peace  was  made.  The  king  of  Judih 
improved  the  time  by  immense  eflbits  in  fortifying 
his  territory  {3  Chron.  xL  5-11);  and,  although 
Shishak  soon  after  carried  off  the  most  valuabie 
spoil,  no  great  or  definite  impression  could  be 
inade  by  Jeroboam.     Israel  having  so  &r  taken  the 

Elace  of  heathen  nations,  and  being  already  pe>- 
api  even  in  aliianee  vrith  Egypt,  at  an  eaHy  period 
^we  know  not  how  soon — sought  and  obtained 
the  friendship  of  the  kings  of  Damascus.  A  loise 
of  the  great  advantage  derivable  from  such  a  union 
seems  to  have  led  Ahab  afterwards  to  behave  with 
mildness  and  conciliation  towards  Beohadad,  at 
a  time  when  it  could  have  been  least  expected 
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Kings    XX.    31-34).      From   that   transaction 
'rn  that  Benhadad  L  had  made  in  Damas- 
Neets  for  Omri/  and  Omri  for  Benhadad 
isi.     This,   no  doubt,  implied  that   'a 
IS  assigned  for   Syrian  merchants  in 
^ch  was  probably  fortified  like  the 
Tynans    in  Memphis,  or  the  Eng- 
Calcutta ;  and   in  it,  of  course, 
ould  be  tolerated.     Against  such 
-khets,  as  might  be  expected,  en- 
er.  35-43) ;  but  it  was  in  many 
lo  be  renounced.     In  the  reign 
.tng  of  Judah,  sensible  of  the  dux- 
tge  gained  by  his  rival  through  the 
A  the  Syrians,  determined  to  buy  them 
Ay  price  [see  also  under  Judah]  ;  and  by 
.idng  *  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
.id  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house'  (xv.  18),  in- 
duced Benhadad  L  to  break  his  lea^e  with  Baasha 
and  to  ravage  all  the  northern  district  of  Israel. 
This  drew  on  the  Israehtlsh  monarch,  and  enabled 
Asa  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  Ramah,  which 
would  have  stopped  the  course  of  his  trade  (xv. 
17),  perhaps  that  with  the  sea-coast  and  with  Tyre. 
Such  was  the  banning  of  the  war  bdween  Israel 
and  Syria,  on  which  3ie  safety  of  Judah  at  tluit 
time  depended.    Cordial  union  was  not  again  re« 


stored  between  the  two  northern  states  until  the  days 
of  Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Rema- 
liah,  when  Damascus  must  have  already  felt  the 
rising  power  of  Nineveh.  The  renewed  alliance 
instantly  proved  so  disastrous  to  Judah,  which 
was  reduced  to  extremest  straits  (Is.  viL  2 ;  2 
Kings  XV.  37 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  5,  6),  as  may  seem 
to  justify  at  least  the  policy  of  Asa's  proceeding. 
Although  it  was  impossible  for  a  prophet  to  ap- 
prove of  it  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7),  we  may  only  so  much 
the  more  infer  that  Judah  was  already  brought 
into  most  pressing  difficulties,  and  that  the  general 
course  of  the  war,  in  spite  of  occasional  reverses, 
was  decidedly  and  increasingly  fiaivourable  to  IsraeL 
The  wars  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  carried  on 
chiefly  under  three  reigns,  those  of  Benhadad  II., 
Hazael,  and  Benhadad  III.,  the  two  first  monarchs 
being  generally  prosperous,  expedally  Hazael,  the 
last  being  as  decidedly  unsuccessful.  Although  these 
results  may  have  depended  in  part  on  personal 
qualities,  there  is  high  probability  that  the  feeble- 
ness displayed  by  the  Syrians  against  Jehoash  and 
his  son  Jeroboam  was  occasioned  by  the  pressure 
of  the  advancing  empire  of  Nineveh.  To  make 
this  clear,  a  small  table  of  synchronisms,  represent- 
ing the  two  heathen  powers,  may  be  serviceable. 
The  dates  are  only  approximate. 


B.C 

Syria. 

D.C 

Assyria. 

1000? 
980? 

Rezon. 

Hizion. 
1 

1050 

Nineveh  unable  to  resist  the  king  of 
Zobah,  and  quite  unheard  of  in  Pa- 
lestine. 

960? 

Tabrimon. 
1 

940 

910? 
885 

Benhadad  I. 

Benhadad  IL 

Hazael. 

1 

940 

Nineveh  still  unable  to  interfere  with 
the  Syrians,  but  perhaps  t>eginning 
to  rise  into  empire  by  the  conquest 
of  Media  and  Babylon. 

845 

Benhadad  IIL 

850 
800 
765  T 

Assyria  undoubtedly  coming  forward 

into  great  power. 
Assvria    probably   in    possession    of 

Northern  Syria. 
The  king  of  Assyria  marches  for  the 

first  time  into  Israel. 

800? 

[Damascus  taken  by  Jeroboam  II.] 

758 

Rerin. 

Asa  adhered,  through  the  whole  of  his  long 
reign,  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  northern  kingdoms ;  and  the  first 
Benhadad  had  such  a  career  of  success  that  his  son 
found  himself  in  a  condition  to  hope  for  an  entire 
conquest  of  IsraeL  His  formidable  invasions 
wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  mind  of  Jehosha- 
phat  (i  Kings  xxii.  44),  who  saw  that  if  Israel  was 
swallowed  up  by  Syria  there  would  be  no  safety  for 
Judah.  Vie  may  conjecture  that  this  consideration 
determined  him  to  unite  the  two  royal  families ; 
for  no  common  cause  would  have  induced  so  reli- 
gious a  king  to  select  for  his  son's  wife  Athaliah 
the  daughter  of  JezebeL  The  age  of  Ahaziah,  who 
was  sprung  from  this  marriage,  forces  us  to  place 
it  as  earlv  as  B.a  912,  which  is  the  third  ^ear  of 
Jehoshapnat  and  sixth  of  Ahab.  Late  in  his  reign 
Jehoshaphat  threw  himself  most  cordially  (i  Kings 
3udl  4}  mto  the  defence  of  Ahab,  and  by  so  doing 


probably  saved  Israel  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Another 
mark  of  the  low  state  into  whicn  both  kingdoms 
were  falling,  is,  that  after  Ahab's  death  the  Moab- 
ites  refused  their  usual  tribute  to  Israel,  and  (as 
far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  ambiguous  words 
of  2  Kings  iiL  27)  the  united  force  of  the  two 
kingdoms  failed  of  doing  more  than  irritate  them. 
Soon  after,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat, the  Edomites  followed  the  example,  and 
established  their  independence.  This  event  pos- 
sibly engaged  the  whole  force  of  Judah,  and  hin- 
dered it  from  succouring  Samaria  during  the  cruel 
siege  which  it  sustained  from  Benhadad  II. ,  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab.  The  declining 
years  and  health  of  the  king  of  Syria  gave  a  short 
respite  to  Israel ;  but,  in  B.C.  885,  Hazael,  by  de- 
feating the  united  Hebrew  armies,  commenced  the 
career  of  conquest  and  harassing  invasion  bv  which 
he  *  made  Israel  like  the  dust  by  threshing.'    Even 
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under  Jehu  he  subdued  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes 
(2  Kings  X.  32).  Afterwards,  since  he  took  the 
town  of  Gath  (2  Kings  xiL  17)  and  prepared  to 
attack  Jerusalem — an  attack  which  Tehoash  king 
of  Judah  averted  onl^  by  strictlv  following  Asa's 
precedent — it  is  manifest  that  all  the  passes  and 
chief  forts  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  must 
have  been  in  his  hand.  Indeed,  as  he  is  said  '  to 
have  left  to  Jehoahaz  only  fifty  horsemen,  ten 
chariots,  and  ten  thousand  footmen,*  it  would  seem 
that  Israel  was  strictly  a  conquered  province,  in 
which  Hazael  dictated  (as  the  English  to  the  native 
rajahs  of  India)  what  military  force  should  be  kept 
up.  From  this  thraldom  Israel  was  delivered  by 
some  unexplained  agency.  We  are  told  merely 
that  *  Jehovah  gave  to  Israel  a  saviour ^  so  that  they 
went  oat  from  under  the  hand  of  the  Syrians ;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  their  tents  as  before- 
time,*  2  Kings  xiii.  $.  It  is  allowable  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  (apparently  unknown)  deliverer  was 
the  Assyrian  monarchy,  which,  assaulting  Hazael 
towards  the  end  of  the  rei^  of  Jdioahaz,  entirely 
drew  awaythe  Syrian  annies.  That  it  was  some 
urgent,  powerful,  and  continued  pressure,  consider- 
ing the  great  strength  which  the  empire  of  Damas- 
cus had  attained,  seems  clear  from  the  sudden 
weakness  of  Syria  through  the  reigns  of  Jehoash 
and  Jeroboam  II.,  the  former  of  whom  thrice  de- 
feated Benhadad  IIL  and  '  recovered  the  cities  of 
Israel ;'  the  latter  not  only  regained  the  full  terri- 
tory of  the  ten  tribes,  but  made  himself  master  (for 
a  time  at  least)  of  Damascus  and  Hamath.  How 
entirely  the  friendship  of  Israel  and  Judah  had 
been  caused  and  cemented  by  their  common  fear 
of  Syria  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  sooner  is  the 
power  of  Damascus  broken  than  new  war  breaks 
out  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  ended  in  the 
plunder  of  Jerusalem  by  Jehoash,  who  also  broke 
down  its  walls  and  carried  off  hostages ;  after  which 
there  is  no  more  alliance  between  Judah  and  Israel 
The  empire  of  Damascus  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely dissolved  under  the  son  of  Hazael,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  its  kings  for  eighty  years  or 
more.  When  Pekah,  son  of  Rcmaliah,  reigned  in 
Samaria,  Rezin,  as  king  of  Damascus,  made  a  last 
but  ineffectual  effort  for  its  independence. 

The  same  Assyrian  power  wnich  had  doubtless 
so  seriously  shaken,  and  perhaps  temporarily  over- 
turned, the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  was  soon  to  be 
felt  by  Israel.  Menahem  was  invaded  by  Pul  (the 
first  sovereign  of  Nineveh  whose  name  we  know), 
and  was  made  tributaxy.  His  successor,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  son  of  Remaliah, 
carried  captive  the  eastern  and  northern  tribes  of 
Israel  (/./.,  perhaps  all  their  chief  men  as  hos- 
tages?), and  soon  after  slew  Rezin,  the  ally  of 
Pekah,  and  subdued  Damascus.  The  following 
emi>eror,  Shalmaneser,  besieged  and  captured  Sa- 
maria, and  terminated  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  B.C. 
721, 

This  branch  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  suffered 
hi  greater  and  more  rapid  reverses  than  the  other. 
From  the  accession  of  Jeroboam  to  the  middle  of 
Baasha's  reign  it  probably  increased  in  power ;  it 
then  waned  with  the  growth  of  the  Damascene 
empire;  it  struggled  hard  against  it  under  Ahab 
and  Jehoram,  but  sank  lower  and  lower ;  it  was 
dismembered  under  Jehu,  and  made  subject  under 
Jehoahaz.  From  B.a  940  to  B.C.  850,  is,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  period  of  de- 
pression; and  from  B.c.  914  to  B.C.  830  that  of 


friendship  or  alliance  with  Judah.  But  after 
(about)  B.C.  850  Syria  began  to  decline,  and  Israel 
soon  shot  out  rapidly ;  so  that  Joash  and  hs  sou 
Jeroboam  appear,  of  all  Hebrew  monarcfas,  to 
come  next  to  David  and  Solomon.  How  long  dus 
burst  of  prosperity  lasted  does  not  distinctly  appear; 
but  it  would  seem  that  entire  dominion  over  the 
ten  tribes  was  held  until  Pekah  received  the  first 
blow  horn  the  Aasvrian  conqueror. 

Besides  that  which  was  a  source  of  weakness  to 
Israel  from  the  beginnings  viz.,  the  schism  of  the 
crown  with  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body,  other 
causes  may  be  discerned  which  nuule  the  ten  tribes 
less  powerful,  in  comparison  with  the  two,  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  marriage  of  Ahib 
to  Jezebel  brought  with  it  no  political  advanta^ 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  direct  moral  mischief^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  spiritual  evil ;  and  the  re- 
action against  the  worship  of  Baal  was  a  most  rum- 
ous  atonement  for  the  sin.  To  suppress  the 
monstrous  iniquity,  the  prophets  let  loose  the 
remorselea  Jehu,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  blood 
of  Ahab's  wife,  grandson,  and  }«venty  sons, 
murdered  first  the  king  of  Judah  himself^  and  next 
forty-two  youthful  and  iimocent  princes  of  his 
house;  while,  strange  to  tell,  the  daughter  of 
Jezebel  gained  by  his  deed  the  throne  of  Judah, 
and  perpetrated  a  new  massacre.  The  horror  of 
such  crimes  must  have  fidlen  heavily  on  Jehu,  and 
have  caused  a  wide-spread  disaffection  among  his 
own  subjects.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Fhcenicians 
must  have  deeply  resented  his  proceedings ;  so  that 
we  get  a  very  sufficient  clue  to  the  prostration  of 
Israel  under  the  foot  of  Hazael  during  the  reign  of 
Jehu  and  his  son. 

Another  and  a  more  abiding  cause  of  politial 
debility  in  the  ten  tribes  was  found  in  the  imper> 
feet  consolidation  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  single 
nation.  Since  those  who  lived  cast  of  the  Jonbo 
retained,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  dieir  pastoral 
habits,  their  union  with  the  rest  could  never  have 
been  very  firm;  and  when  a  kin^  was  neither 
strong  independently  of  them,  nor  had  good 
hereditary  pretensions,  they  were  not  likely  to  coo- 
tribute  much  to  his  power.  After  their  conquest 
of  the  Hagarenes  and  the  depression  of  the  Moab- 
ites  and  Ammonites  by  Davio,  they  had  free  room 
to  spread  eastward ;  and  many  of  their  chief  men 
may  have  become  wealthy  in  nocks  and  herds  (like 
Machir  the  son  of  Ammiel,  of  Lodebar,  and 
Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  a  Sam.  xviL  27),  over 
whom  the  authority  of  the  Israelitish  crown  would 
naturally  be  precarious ;  while  west  of  the  Jordan 
the  agrarian  law  of  Moses  made  it  diflkult  or  im' 
possible  for  a  landed  nobility  to  fbrm  itsdf,  which 
could  be  formidable  to  the  royal  authority.  That 
the  Arab  spirit  of  freedom  was  rooted  in  die  east- 
em  tribes,  majr  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  esse 
of  the  Rechabite^  who  would  neither  live  in  houses 
nor  plant  vines ;  undoubtedly,  like  some  of  the 
Nabathaeans,  lest  by  becoming  settled  and  agricul- 
tural they  should  be  enslaved.  Yet  the  need  of  im- 
posing this  law  on  his  descendants  would  not  have 
oeen  felt  by  Jonadab,  had  not  an  opposite  ten- 
dency been  rising — that  of  agricultural  settlement 

On  another  point  our  information  is  defective, 
viz.,  what  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  consisted  of  foreign  slaves,  or  subject  and  de- 
graded castes  [Solomon].  Such  as  belonged  to 
tribes  who  practised  circumcision  [Circumcision] 
would  with  less   difficulty  become  incorporated 
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with  the  Israelites ;  but  the  Philistines  who  were 
intermixed  with  Israel,  by  resisting  this  ordinance, 
must  have  continued  heterogeneous.  In  I  Kings 
XT.  27  ;  xvi.  15,  we  find  the  town  of  Gibbethon  in 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines  during  the  reigns  of  Na- 
dab,  Baasha,  and  Zimri ;  nor  is  it  stated  that  they 
were  finally  expelled.  Gibbethon  being  a  Levitic^ 
town,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  it  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Philistines  when  the  Levites  emigrated 
mto  Judah  ;  but  the  possibilites  here  are  many. 

Although  the  priests  and  Levites  nearly  dis- 
appeared out  of  Israel,  prophets  were  perhaps  even 
more  numerous  and  active  there  than  in  Judah ; 
and  Ahijah,  whose  prediction  first  endangered 
Jeroboam  (i  Kin^  xi.  29-40),  lived  in  honour  at 
Shiloh  to  ms  dymg  day  (xiv.  2).  Obadiah  alone 
saved  one  hundred  prophets  of  Jehovah  from  the 
rage  of  Jezebel  (xviiL  13).  Possibly  their  extra- 
social,  character  freed  them  from  the  restraint  im- 
peded on  priests  and  Levites ;  and  while  they  felt 
less  bouna  to  the  formal  rites  of  the  Law,  the  kings 
of  Israel  were  also  less  jealous  of  them.  In  fact, 
just  as  a  great  cathedral  in  Christendom  tends  to 
elevate  the  priestly  above  the  prophetical  functions, 
so,  it  is  possible,  did  the  proximity  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  prophet  may  have  moved  most  freely  where 
he  came  least  into  contact  with  the  priest  That 
most  inauspicious  event — the  rupture  of  Israel  with 
Judah — may  thus  have  been  overruled  for  the 
highest  blessing  of  the  world,  by  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  prophetical  spirit. — F,  W.  N. 

ISSACHAR  pafct^ ;  Sept  *linrdxap).     l.  A 

son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  B.C.  1749,  who  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxx.  18  ; 
Num.  xxvL  25). 

2.  The  tribe  called  after  Issachar.  Jacob,  on 
his  death-bed,  speaking  metaphorically  of  the 
character  and  destinies  of  his  sons,  or  rather  of 
the  tribes  which  should  spring  from  them,  said, 
'  Issadiar  is  a  strong  ass  coudiing  down  between 
two  burdens*  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  Remembering 
the  character  of  the  ass  in  eastern  countries,  we 
may  be  sure  that  this  comparison  was  not  intended 
in  disparagement  The  ass  is  anvthin^  but  stupid ; 
and  the  proverbial  obstinacy  which  it  sometimes 
exhibits  ih  our  own  country  is  rather  the  result  of 
ill-treatment  than  a  natural  characteristic  of  the 
onimaL  Its  true  attributes  are  patience,  gentleness, 
great  capability  of  endurance,  laborious  exertion, 
and  a  meek  submission  to  authority.  Issachar, 
therefore,  the  progenitor  of  a  race  singularly  docile, 
and  distinguished  for  their  patient  industry,  is  ex- 
hibited under  the  similitude  of  the  meekest  and 
most  laborious  of  quadrupeds.  The  descriptive 
character  goes  on  : — '  And  he  saw  that  rest  was 
good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant,  and  he 
bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant 
unto  tribute ;'  which  probably  does  not  imply  that 
reproach  upon  Issachar,  as  addicted  to  ignominious 
ease,  which  some  commentators  find  in  it  It  seems 
simply  to  mean  that  finding  itself  in  possession  of 
a  most  fertile  portion  of  Falestine,  the  tribe  de- 
voted itself  to  the  labours  of  agriculture,  taking 
little  interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Josephus  says  that  the  portion  of  this  tribe  ex- 
tended in  length  from  Mount  Carmel  to  the  river 
[Jordan],  and  in  breadth  to  Mount  Tabor  (Aniiq, 
V.  I.  22).  '  Every  traveller  has  remarked  on  the 
richness  of  its  soil,  and  the  exuberance  of  its  crops. 
.  .  .  The  very  weeds  are  a  sign  of  what,  in  better 


hands,  the  vast  plain  might  become'  (Stanley,  Sin, 
and  Pal,,  34^)*  But  although  a  decided  preference 
of  agricultural  over  commercial  or  military  pursuits 
is  here  indicated,  there  seems  no  reason  to  conclude, 
as  some  gather  from  the  last  clause,  that  the  tribe 
would  be  willing  to  purchase  exemption  from  war 
by  the  pa>'ment  of  a  heavy  tribute.  The  words  do 
not  necessarily  imply  this ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  tribe  ever  declined  any  military  service  to 
which  it  was  called.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  speci- 
ally commended  by  Deborah  for  the  promptitude 
with  which  it  presented  itself  in  the  war  with  Jabin 
(Judg.  V.  15) ;  and  in  the  days  of  David  honour- 
able testimony  is  borne  to  its  character  (i  Chron. 
xiL  32).  In  this  passage  the  *  children  of  Issachar' 
are  described  as  'men  that  had  understanding  of 
the  tiroes,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do :' 
which,  compared  with  Esther  L  13,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  mean  that  they  were  skilled  in  the  various 
practical  applications  of  astronomv.  But  what 
need  there  was  of  astronomy  on  the  occasion  of 
calling  David  to  the  throne  of  Israel  afler  the  death 
of  Abner  and  Ishbosheth,  is  not  very  easy  to  dis- 
cover. It  more  probably  means  that  they  were 
men  held  in  esteem  for  their  prudence  and  wbdom, 
and  who  knew  that  the  time  was  come  when  it  was 
no  longer  safe  to  delay  calling  David  to  the  throne 
of  all  Israel  On  quitting  £^pt  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char numbered  54,400  adult  males,  which  gave  it 
the  fifth  numerical  rank  among  the  twelve  tribes, 
Judah,  Simeon,  Zebulun,  and  Dan  being  alone 
above  it.  In  tJie  wilderness  it  increased  nearly 
10,000,  and  then  ranked  as  the  third  of  the  tribes, 
Judah  and  Dan  only  being  more  numerous  (Num. 
i.  29 ;  xxvL  25).  The  territory  of  the  tribe  com- 
prehended the  whole  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and 
the  neighbouring  districts — ^the  granaiy  of  Palestine. 
It  vras  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan,  on  the 
west  and  south  by  Manasseh,  and  on  the  north  by 
Asher  and  Zebulun.  It  contained  the  towns  of 
Megiddo,  Taanach,  Shunem,  Jezreel,  and  Beth- 
shan,  with  the  villages  of  Endor,  Aphek,  and  Ib- 
leam,  all  historical  names :  the  mountains  of  Tabor 
and  Gilboa,  and  the  vallev  of  Jezreel,  were  in  the 
territory  of  this  tribe,  and  the  course  of  the  river 
Kishon  lay  through  it — J.  K. 

ISSHIAH  (me^ ;  Sept  'Iwrlai),  also  written 

T  •    • 

Jeskaiah  (i  Chron.  xxvi.  25),  was  son  of  Rehabiah, 
whose  father  was  Eliezer,  the  younger  son  of  Moses 
by  his  wife  Zipporah.  He  was  one  of  the  '  rulers' 
or  keepers  *  of  the  treasures'  in  the  time  of  David 
(i  Chron.  xxvi.  25,  26),  and  the  head  of  the  nume- 
rous family  of  Rehabiah  (i  Chron.  xxiii  1 7). 

The  name  also  occurs  (Sept.  'lo'^a)  among  the 
family  of  Uzziel  the  Kohathite,  who  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  (i  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  25).  The  name 
of  his  eldest  son  was  Zechariah. — W.  J.  C. 

ISSUE.  I.  D^DT  Ipp,  the  puerperal  haemor- 
rhage (Lev.  xii.  7) ;  the  ceremonial  uncleanness 
caused  by  which  had  to  be  atoned  for  and  cleansed. 
2.  The  7vir^  alftoppovca  who  was  cured  by  our  Lord 
(Matt  ix.  20  ;  Mark  v.  25  ;  Luke  viiL  44)  suffered 
from  some  chronic  haemorrhage,  but  of  what  kind 
we  are  not  informed.  It  may  have  been  excessive 
menstrual  discharge,  or  it  may  have  been  severe 
haemorrhoids.  Whatever  it  was,  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  disease  indicates  that  it  must  have  been 
periodic  in  its  attacks.  Such  a  disease  not  only 
prostrated  the  strength  of  the  sufferer  but  exposed 
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her  to  a  constant  exclusion  from  the  religious  as- 
semblies of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to  an  enforced 
celibacy.     3.  2\t  or  3T  (*  a  running  issue,'  Lev.  xv. 

2 ;  xxii.  4 ;  an  *  issue,*  Lev.  xv.  3,  8,  25,  28 ; 
Num.  V.  2 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  29),  denotes,  in  the  case 
of  females,  doubtless  the  ordinary  menstrual  dis- 
chaige,  protracted,  it  may  be,  to  an  abnormal 
extent  (Lev.  xv.  25) ;  and  in  the  case  of  men 
either  an  involuntary  flux  of  the  seminal  fluid,  or 
gonorrhoea  of  the  more  virulent  kind,  such  as  is  the 
result  of  impure  coition.  The  LXX.  describe  the 
person  referred  to  in  Lev.  xv.  2  as  y<m>^^v^  (cf. 
ver.  4,  ff*.);  Tosephus  takes  the  same  view  {Antiq. 
iii  1 1.  3  ;  BtU.  Jud.  v.  5.  6 ;  vi.  6.  9) ;  and 
the  Talmudists  accord  (Maimon.  inMishnam;  Tr. 
Zabim  il  2,  p.  vL,  ed.  Surenhus.  p.  454).  The 
uncleanness  specified  in  this  chapter  as  communi- 
cated by  the  3T  seem  to  favour  this  opinion ;  for 
when  the  spittle,  the  clothes,  the  seat,  convey  un- 
cleanness, something  of  the  nature  of  a  vinilent 
disease  must  be  supposed.  A  difficulty,  however, 
arises  in  the  wav  of  our  supposing  that  the  disease 
referred  to  is  the  gonorrhoea  virulenta,  from  the 
fact  that  this  disease  is  supposed  only  to  be  conse- 
(juent  on  the  lues  venerea,  a  disease  unknown,  it 
is  said,  before  the  15th  century.  Thb  has  led 
Winer  to  conclude  that  the  disease  in  question  is  a 
dischaige  from  the  urethra,  such  as  may  arise  from 
impure  coition,  though  without  any  syphilitic  con- 
tagion (/^az/w.,  in  voc.  Samenfluss;comp.  Michaelis, 
Imjs  cf  Moses  iv.  282 ;  Bartholini,  De  mar  bis  Bib- 
/ids).—W.  L.  A. 

ITALIAN  VERSIONS.  The  earHest  version 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  modem  Italian  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Giacomo  da  Viraggio  (Jacobus 
de  Voragine),  Aroibishop  of  Genoa,  in  the  ban- 
ning of  the  13th  centUT^.  This  rests  exclusively 
on  the  authority  of  Sixtus  Senensis  {BiMioth, 
Sanct.^  lib.  4),  and  there  is  weighty  reason  for 
doubting  the  statement.  That  at  an  early  period, 
however,  versions  of  parts,  if  not  of  the  whole,  of 
Scripture  into  Italian  were  made,  is  evidenced  by 
the  existence  in  various  libraries  of  MSS.  containing 
these.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  is  an  Italian 
Bible  in  two  vols.  foL,  as  well  as  several  codices 
containing  parts  of  the  Bible  in  that  lan^age; 
in  the  library  at  Upsala  is  a  codex  contaming  a 
history  compiled  from  the  first  seven  books  of  the 
O.  T.  in  Italian  ;  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Collie, 
Dublin,  is  an  Italian  translation  of  the  N.  T.,  with 
portions  of  the  Old :  and  in  other  libraries  like 
reliques  are  preserved  (see  Le  Long,  Bib,  Sac,, 
cap.  VL,  sec  i). 

The  earliest  printed  Italian  Bible  is  that  of 
Nicolo  di  Malermi  (or  Malherbi),  a  Venetian 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli ;  it 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Biblia  Volgare  Histo- 
riota^  etc.t  Venice  147 1.  The  translation  is  from 
the  Vulcate,  and  is  pronounced  by  R.  Simon  to  be 
executed  in  a  harsh  style  and  carelessly  {Hist,  Crit, 
du  N,  71,  p.  487).  It  was,  however,  repeatedly 
reprinted  ;  the  best  editions  are,  that  superintended 
bvMarini,  2  vols,  fol,  Ven.  1477,  and  that  issued  at 
Venice  in  i  voL  fol.  in*  1567.  In  1530  Antonio 
Bracdoli  [Bruccioli]  issued  his  transktion  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  in  1532  the  fiist  edition  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible,  containing  a  revised  and 
corrected  translation  of  the  N.  T.,  under  the  title 
of  La  Biblia  ehe  contiette  Sacri  Ubri  del  vecchio 
TestamerUo  tradoUo   fotovamente  de  la  Ilebmica 


verUa  in  lingua  Tascana,  con  divini  Ubri  del  N,  T, 
iradotti  da  Greco  in  ling.  T(fsc.  conpHvU^o  de  la 
inclHo  Senalo  Veneto^  e  letera  a  Francesco  I.  Rege 
Christianissimoy  foL  Ven.  ap.  Luc.  Ant.  Jnntae. 
This  translation  is  said  by  Simon  to  follow  in  the 
O.  T.  the  Latin  version  of  Pagnini  rather  than  to 
be  made  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  to  partake 
of  the  rudeness  and  barbarism  of  Pacini's  style. 
It  was  put  in  the  index  of  the  prohibited  books 
among  works  of  the  first  class.  Many  editions  of 
it,  however,  appeared  ;  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  of  ZanetU,  3  vols.  foL,  Ven.  1540. 
Bruccioli's  version  of  the  O.  T.  in  a  corrected  form 
was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1562,  along  with  a  new 
version  of  the  N.  T.  by  Gallars  and  Beza ;  to  this 
notes  are  added,  and  especially  an  exposition  of 
the  Apocalypse.  The  translation  of  Marmochini, 
thougn  professedly  original,  is  in  reality  only  a  re- 
vised edition  of  that  of  Bruccioli,  the  design  of 
which  was  to  bring  it  more  fully  into  accordance 
with  the  Vulgate.  Several  translations  of  the 
Psalms,  some  from  the  Hebrew,  and  of  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  appeared  in  Italy  between  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  i6th  century,  and  a  new  translatioa 
of  the  N.  T.,  by  a  Florentine  of  the  name  of 
Zacharia,  appeared  in  8vo  at  .Venice  in  1542,  and 
at  Florence  m  1566  ;  copies  of  which  are  now  ex- 
tremely rare.  Tiie  Jew  David  de  Pomis  issued  a 
translation  of  Eccleaastes  with  the  original  Hebrew, 
Ven.  1578. 

In  1007  appeared  at  Geneva  the  first  Protestant 
Italian  version,  that  of  Giovanni  Diodati[DiODATi]: 
La  Biblia :  Cioi  I  Libri  del  Vecchio  e  del  Nucvo 
TestamentOy  sm.  fol  To  this  are  appended  brief 
marginal  notes.  This  version  was  nuule  directly 
from  the  original  texts,  and  stands  in  high  esteem 
for  fidelity.  It  has  been  repeatedly  reprintied. 
Being  in  the  plain  Lucchese  diidect,  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  circulation  among  the  common  people. 

A  version  affecting  greater  elegance^  bat  by  no 
means  so  faithful,  is  that  of  Antonio  Martini, 
Archbishop  of  Florence.  The  N.  T.  appeared  at 
Turin  in  1769,  and  the  O.  T.  in  1779,  both  accom- 
panied Avith  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  and  with 
copious  notes,  chiefly  from  the  fathers.  This  work 
received  the  approbation  of  Pope  Pios  VL  It  is 
made  avowedly  from  the  Vulgate,  and  is  m  the 
pure  Tuscan  dialect.  Repeated  editions  have  ap- 
peared ;  one  issued  at  Livomo  (L^hom),  and 
those  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  Lond.  1813,  1821,  vrant  the  notes,  and 
have  been  conseouently  placed  in  the  index  of  pro- 
hibited books.  To  read  and  circulate  this  book, 
though  bearing  the  Papal  sanction,  was  till  lately 
a  grave  offence,  as  the  well-known  case  of  the 
Madiai  in  Florence  proves. — W.  I«  A. 

ITALY  (*IraX^).  This,  like  most  geographical 
names,  was  differently  applied  at  different  periods. 
In  the  earliest  times  the  name  'Italy'  included 
only  the  little  peninsula  of  Calabria  (Strabo,  v.  i). 
The  country  now  called  Italy  was  then  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  nations  distinct  in  origin,  language, 
and  government :  such  as  the  Gams,  Ligurians, 
and  Veneti,  on  the  north ;  and  the  Pelasgi,  Sabines, 
and  Etrurians,  etc.,  on  the  south.  But  as  the 
power  of  Rome  advanced,  these  nations  were  suc- 
cessively annexed  to  the  great  state,  and  the  name 
'  Italy'  extended  also.  The  time  when  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Alps 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  Polybius  seems  to  em- 
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ploy  it  in  this  sense  (L  6  ;  it  14).  In  the  age  of 
Augustus  the  name  was  definitely  used  as  a  geo- 
graphical term,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  at  the  present  day,  and  Rome  was  its  acknow- 
ledged capital.  Italy  was  then  the  nucleus  of  the 
Roman  empire — the  centre  of  its  wealth,  its  go- 
vernment, and  its  power.  What  England  is  now 
to  the  British  empire,  Italy  was  then  to  the  Roman 
empire.  It  was  evidently  in  this  sense  the  N.  T. 
writers  used  the  name.  Italy  was  to  them  the  seat 
and  centre  of  Roman  authority.  Luke  tells  us 
(Acts.  xviiL  2)  of  a  certain  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
'lately  come  from  Italy  (to  Corinth),  because 
Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from 
Rome.'  It  would  seem  that  by  foreigners  and  all 
those  in  distant  countries  '  Rome'  and  *  Italy'  were 
used  as  almost  synonymous.  So  when  Paul  ap- 
pealed to  Caesar,  and  Agrippa  resolved  to  send  him 
to  Rome,  Luke  writes,  '  It  was  determined  that  we 
should  sail  into  ItcUy^  (Acts  xxviL  i ).  The  phrase  ol 
dvd  'nfi  'IraX(af  in  Heb.  xiii.  24  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  clearly 
indicatmg  that  the  writer  was  in  Italy  at  the  time  ; 
while  others  affirm  that  it  proves  the  very  contrary, 
showing  the  locality  of  the  writer  to  have  been  out 
of  Italy^  otherwise  ol  h  TJ  'IroX/^  would  have 
been  used.  The  fact  is  however,  as  has  been 
stated  by  Winer,  that  *A  critical  argument  re- 
garding the  place  where  the  letter  was  written 
should  never  have  been  drawn  from  this  passage. ' 
The  phrase  simply  means  *  those  belonging  to 
Italy,  whether  in  that  country  or  out  of  it  (Winer, 
Grammar  of  N.  T.  Diction^  p.  651  ;  Delitzsch, 
Der  Brief  an  die  Hebrder^  ad  loc)  Christianity 
must  have  taken  root  in  Italy  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  written  only 
about  twenty-five  years  after  the  crucifixion,  shows 
that  there  was  then  a  large  and  flourishing  church 
there.  Notwithstanding  repeated  and  terrible  per- 
secutions, the  church  continued  to  prosper,  until  at 
length  Rome  became  the  centre  of  eeclesiastical  as 
well  as  of  civil  authority. — J.  L.  P. 

ITHAMAR  O'OIX't^,  palm-isiand ;  Sept  'lOd- 

T   T      • 

fMp)f  fourth  son  of  Aaron.  He  was  consecrated 
to  the  priesthood  along  with  his  brothers  (Exod. 
vi.  23 ;  Num.  iii  2,  3).  Nothing  is  individually 
recoided  of  him,  except  that  the  property  of  the 
tabernacle  was  placed  under  his  charge  (Exod. 
xxxviil  21),  and  that  he  superintended  all  matters 
connected  with  its  removal  by  the  Levitical  sections 
of  Gershon  and  Merari  (Num.  iv.  28-33).  T^^ 
sacred  utensils  and  their  removal  were  entnistetl  to 
his  elder  brother  Eleazar.  Ithamar,  with  his  de- 
scendants, occupied  the  position  of  common  priests 
till  the  high-priesthood  passed  into  his  family  in  the 
person  of  Eh,  under  circumstances  of  which  we  are 
Ignorant.  Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  deposed,  was 
the  hist  high-priest  of  that  line  ;  and  the  pontificate 
then  reverted  to  the  elder  line  of  Eleazar  in  the 
person  of  Zadok  (i  Kings  ii.  27). — ^J.  K. 

ITH-K'K  (pp'Tl^).  This  expression,  which  is 
composed  of  the  initials  (^)  of  H^J^  Isaiah^  (H) 
"1BT?  ^n  the  hvdve  minor  prophets^    (p)    11^3^  p, 

Ijimeniations^  (p)  ri/Hp  Coheleth  or  EccUsiastis^ 
occurs  at  the  end  of  these  four  books  in  the  Mas- 
soretic  text  of  some  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles. 
It  is  to  indicate  that  each  of  these  books  belongs  to 
those  four  in  which  the  penultimate  verse  eif^fiias 
xdptM  is  repeated  to  obviate  the  harsh  expression 


with  which  these  books  terminate,  and  to  shew 
that  the  verses  thus  repeated  did  not  originally 
form  part  of  the  text,  and  are  therefore  left  un- 
pointed. In  the  minor  prophets,  which  have  always 
formed  one  volume  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  the  repe- 
tition, and  hence  the  phrase  pp'Tl''  jD^D — Note, 
this  is  one  of  the  four  indicated  by  Ith-K-k — occur 
at  the  end  of  Malachi. — C.  D.  G. 

ITHNAN  (pn\  'given.'    There  is  great  con- 

fusion  in  the  proper  names  in  the  part  of  the 
Septuagint  where  this  occurs.  Josh.  xv.  23  reads 
KoX  Kddi}}  KoX  * Affopitoyalv  Kal  l/Laiydfi,  The  word 
^AaopuawiiM  appears  to  be  formed  by  running  to- 
gether the  two  names  Hazor  and  Ithnan,  The 
Alexandrine  text  reads  'I^rajt0,  joining  Ithnan 
and  Ziph  ;  Vulg.  Jethnam),  a  town  on  the  south- 
east border  of  Judah,  near  Edom,  and  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Kedesh  and  Hazor.  The  site 
is  unknown. — J.  L.  P. 

ITHRA  (Knn\  also  W;  'Uetp^'loehp-,  Jetra, 

jfether ;  Joseph.  Antiq,  ^leOdpffos ;  excellence^  pre- 
eminence\y  brother-in-law  of  David,  father  of 
Amasa,  by  Abigail,  David's  sister,  and  uncle  of 
Joab.  He  is  called  an  ^  Ishmaelite^  i  Chron.  iL 
17;  but  an  ^  Israelite^  2  Sam.  xvil  25.  The 
latter  is  almost  certainly  an  incorrect  reading.  It 
appears  so  for  these  reasons:  I.  All  the  other 
persons  mentioned  in  the  connection  are  Israelites, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
tinguishing one  of  them  by  this  title — the  title 
would  be  meaningless.  2.  There  would  be  nothing 
noticeable  in  the  fact  that  the  father  of  Amasa  was 
an  Israelite,  yet  the  historian  by  his  manner  evi- 
dently intends  something  remarkable.  3.  It  is 
quite  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  brother-in-law  of 
David  should  be  an  Ishmaelite,  4.  The  use  of  the 
article  before  the  word  indicates  something  em- 
phatic :  '  Now  Amasa  was  the  son  of  a  man  whose 

name  was  Ithra,  the .'     'Abigail  bare  A. 

and   the   father  of  A.    was  Jether,    THE  .' 

Surely  Israelite,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  not  only 
wholly  unemphatic,  but  altogether  unnecessary. — 

I.  J. 

ITHREAM  (DjrW ;  Sept.  'UBt/Mift ;  'Itepd/i), 

1  :  t  * 

the  sixth  and  last  son  bom  to  David  in  Hebron. 
His  mother  was  Eglah,  distinguished  by  the  special 
title  of  '  David's  wSe'  (2  Sam.  iii  5  ;  i  Chron.  iiL 
3),  and  believed,  according  to  Jewish  tradition 
(Jerome,  Quast.  Heb.  in  2  Sam,  iii.  5 ;  v.  23),  to 
have  been  the  same  as  Michal,  the  daughter  of 
Saul  (2  Sam.  vi.  20).  The  Bible,  however,  not 
only  aifords  no  foundation  for  such  a  tradition,  but 
expressly  contradicts  it  by  saying  that  *  Michal,  the 
daughter  of  Saul,  had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her 
death'  (2  Sam.  vi.  23).— W.  J.  C. 

ITHRITE,   The   (nn*n ;  6  'E^i/)a*o»,  'UOpi ; 

•    •  •  " 
• 

Alex.  'I^peO,  is  a  name  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Jether ;  but  whether  originally  applied  to  a 
person  belonging  to  a  place  of  that  name,  or  to  one 
whose  father^  name  was  Jether,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Gesenius  is  silent  regarding  it.  The  balance 
of  probability,  however,  seems  in  favour  of  the  latter 
supposition.  Jether,  it  is  understood,  is  only  an- 
other form  for  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvil  25),  the  latter 
being  most  likely  a  corruption.  Ithra  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Darid,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  *  Ithrites,'  as  a  family,  sprang  from  him.     In  l 
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Chron.  (il  53)  they  are  the  first  mentioned  among 
the  families  of  Kiijath-jearhn,  a  circumstanoe  which 
points  to  Judah  as  at  one  time  their  place  of  resi- 
dence. Two  of  David*s  hero  guards  were  Ithrites 
(2  Sam.  xxiil  38  ;  I  Chron.  xl  40). — ^W.  J.  C 

ITTAH-KAZIN  [J^  iTW,  « The  time  or  peo- 
ple of  the  judge ;'  without  the  H  local  it  would  be 
V  ny  ;  riXis  KoTOffifA  I  Alex.  KtialfA ;  TAacasin), 

the  name  of  one  of  the  towns  on  the  border  of 
Zebulun.  Japhia,  which  is  mentioned  along  with 
it,  stood  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Nazareth, 
and  Ittah-Kazin  could  not  have  been  far  distant, 
but  the  site  has  not  been  discovered  (Josh.  xix. 
13).— J.  L.  P. 

ITTAI  OWK,  *E$at/l&$l',  AleiL'E0$€l;£/A4u; 

my  nearnai)y  called  *//5to/,  the  GUtiie^  usually  re- 
garded as  a  native  of  Gath  and  a  Philistine,  com- 
mander of  David*s  body-guard  of  Gittites.  We 
first  meet  with  him,  2  Sam.  xv.  19,  when,  during 
Uie  rebellion  of  Absalom,  David,  at  a  distance  from 
Jerusalem,  took  up  a  position  to  review  his  servants 
and  his  troops  as  they  passed  before  him.  Among 
those  who  passed  were  the  Cherethites,  and  the 
Pelethites,  and  the  Gittites,  who  had  followed  the 
king  from  Gatht  and  of  whom  Ittai  seems  to  have 
been  the  leader.  And  *  David  said  to  Ittai  the 
Gittite :  wherefore  goest  thou  also  with  us?  Return 
to  thy  place  and  abide  with  the  kinc;  \*  for  thou 
art  a  stranger,  and  also  an  exile.  Whereas  thou 
earnest  but  yesterday,  should  I  this  day  make  thee 
to  go  up  and  down  with  us?*  etc.  But  Ittai  nobly 
resolved  to  abide  with  the  king  *in  life  or  in  death ;' 
so  he  *  passed  over  before  the  kinc^with  all  his 
men  and  his  little  ones'  (19-22).  In  the  battle 
which  ensued  David  appointed  him  commander  of 
a  third  part  of  his  army,  co-ordinate  in  authority 
with  Joab  and  AbishaL  After  this  we,  apparently 
at  least,  hear  no  more  of  him  in  Bible  history. 

2.  *Hdoi^,  E^at;  Vat  Etr^at,  klfk ;  Ithai;  called 
Ittai,  in  2  Sam.  xxiil  29,  but  in  the  parallel  list,  I 
Chron.  xi.  31,  Wi<,  Ithai;  son  of  Ribai  of  Gibeah, 

of  the  children  of  Benjamin,  one  of  David's  thirty 
heroes.  Is  not  this  the  same  as  the  preceding?  May 
he  not  be  called  a  Gittite  as  a  native  of  Gittaim  in 
Benjamin,  2  Sam.  iv.  3,  as  Obed  Edom,  a  Levite,  is 
called  a  Gittite,  2  Sam.  vi.  10  ?  And  ma^  he  not 
be  called  a  *  stranger  and  an  exile/  as  a  Gibeonite, 
who  having  fled  from  Beeroth,  a  Gibeonite  town 
(Josh.  ix.  17),  had,  with  his  brethren,  taken  up 
his  residence  in  Gittaim  ?  Or,  if  this  be  deniea, 
may  not  Ittai  be  called  a  Gittite  from  his  residence 
in  Gath,  as  Jesus  was,  for  a  similar  reason,  called 
a  Nazarene,  although,  in  reality,  a  native  of  Gibeah? 
Is  it  likely  that  Ittai  the  Gittite  would  be  over- 
looked or  omitted  in  a  list  of  David's  heroes  ?  Or 
is  it  probable  that  David  would  have  his  body-guard 
composed  of  Philistines?  and  a  Philistine  com- 
mander at  their  head  ?  If  safe  for  himself,  it  would 
prove  a  source  of  annoyance  and  jealousy  to  his 
subjects — an  error  into  which  the  wmom  of  David 
would  not  be  likely  to  falL 

Of  Ittai  Jerome  preserves  the  following  curious 
and  interesting  tradition  in  his  Quaest  seu  tradiL 
HebraktB  in  Paralipomenon^  20.  2 ;  '  Tulit  autem 

*  Meaning  Absalom^  and  intended  to  test  Ittai, 
who,  however,  would  know  no  king  but  David. 
The  words  are  not  *  omitted  *  by  the  LXX. 


ammam  David  Mdehom  de  capiie  ^us,  Melchom 
idolum  Ammonitarum,  de  quo  in  Regum,  et  in 
Paralipom,  ct  in  Sophonia  scribitor.  Mdckmn 
interpretatnr  vtx  eorum,  De  wmnlachro  enim  iUios 
idoli  tulit  David  diadema.  lUidtum  erat  de  idolis 
aliquid  ami  appetere  aut  argenti  Judaeis  per  legem ; 
sed,  ut  ipsi  tradunt,  Ethai  Jetheus,  oui  de  gentc 
Pluilistinorum  ad  David  venerat,  ipse  (uadema  diri- 
puit  in  capite  Melchom,  ut  Uceret  Hebiaeo  de 
manu  hommis  capere,  quod  de  capite  idoli  nan 
licebaL'— I.  J. 

ITURAEA  flrovpcUa),  a  district  of  Syria  on 
the  northern  border  of  Bashan,  which  formed  part 
of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  the  brother  of  Herod 
(Luke  iil  i).    Strabo  mentions  the  country  of  the 
Ituraeans  as  adjoining  the  territory  of  Clialcis  on 
the  one  side  and  Tracmonitis  on  the  other,  and  he 
says  it  is  a  mountainous  and  rugged  r^ion,  in- 
habited bv  bands  of  freebooters  who  prey  upon 
their  ndgnbours  (xvu  2).     According  to  Pliny  it 
formed  part  of  Coelesyria  {H.  N.  v.  10) ;  but  the 
latter  name  was  often  used  in  a  very  wide  significa- 
tion.    The  true  position  of  Ituraea  is  described 
incidentally  by  William  of  Tyre,    *Secus  mare 
Galilsese,  viam  carpentes,  Phoenicem  Lybanicam 
ingressi,  Paneadem,  quse  est  Caesarea  Philippi,  a 
dextiis  prsetereuntes,  Ituraeam  ingredienia^  etc. 
{De  Bdlo  Sacro^  in  GeUa  Dei  per  Francos^  p.  771). 
Liffhtfoot  {0pp.  ii.  475),  Rdand  {Fdiaestina^  p. 
106,  /fl^.),  and  others  who  follow  their  authority 
(Alfor^  on  Luke  iiu  i),  have  supposed  that  because 
m  Luke  we  read  that  Philip  was  '  tetrarch  of  Itorea 
and  the  region  of  Trachonitis,'  whereas  Josephus 
says  his  tetrarchv  was  composed  of  Trachonitis, 
Batanaea,  and  Auranitis  {Antiq,   xv.  10.  i  and 
II.  4;   BelL  Jud.  IL  6.  3),  therefore  Batanaea 
and  Auranitis  were  the  same  as    Ituraea.    ^  A 
survey  of  the  country  soon  convinced  the  writer 
that  this  view  is  whoUy  erroneous.      The  dis- 
tricts mentioned  by  Luke  and  Josephus  were  dis- 
tinct ;  but  neither  of  these  historians  gives  a  full 
list  of  all  the  little  provinces  in  the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip.     Each  probably  gave  the  names  of  such  as 
were  of  most  unportance  in  connection  with  the 
events  he  was  about  to  relate.     Both  Batanaea  and 
Auranitis  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
*  region  of  Trachonitis'  {Tpaxt^irt^  X^P^*) »  ^^ 
as  Josephus  mentions  a  part  of  the  'House  of 
Zenodorus'  whidi  was  given  to  Philip,  it  unques- 
tionably embraced  Ituraea  {Antiq.  xv.  10.  1). 

The  sacred  historian  states  that  Ishmael's  sons 
gave  their  names  to  the  tribes  they  founded  and 
the  territories  they  occupied.  One  of  them  was 
Jeiur  VNOl\\  Gen.  xxv.  15,  16).     At  a  subsequent 

period  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  made  war 
with  the  Hagarites  or  Ishmaelites,  namely,  with 
Jdur^  Nephesh,  and  Nodab,  conquered  their  terri- 
tories, and  dwelt  in  their  land.  And  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  latter  statement  it  is  said  that 
the  '  children  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  dwelt 
in  the  land,  and  they  increased  fiom  Bashan  nnio 
Baal-hermon^  and  Senir,  and  Mount  liermon^ 
(I  Chron.  v.  19-23).  Now  this  indicates  the 
district  occupied  by  Jetur,  and  proves  its  identity 
with  the  Greek  Ituraea  and  the  modem  JtdAr,  It 
lies  between  Hermon  and  Bashan  (Porter's  Dam- 
ascus,  il  272,  seq.)  The  old  inhabitants  were  not 
annihilated,  they  took  rduge  in  the  mountain  fiist- 
nesses,  and  returned  again  to  the  lowlands  at  the 
captivity.     In  the  second  century  B.  C  Aristobolos 
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conquered  Ituraea,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  their 
choioe  either  to  embrace  the  Jewish  faith  or  leave 
the  country.  They  chose  the  former,  and  we  find 
them  still  there  in  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Pliny 
(Joseph.  Aniiq,  xiil  1 1.  3 ;  Strabo,  L  c.) 

Ituraea  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Auranitis, 
on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  the  north  by 
Damascus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  ridge  of  Har- 
mon. It  probably  embraced  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  latter.     In  name  and  extent  it  corresponds  ex- 


actly with  the  modem  province  of  JedAr  ( |«  Ju>")« 

TTie  greater  part  of  the  province  is  table  land,  like 
Bashan.  The  soil  is  in  general  rich,  the  pasture 
excellent,  and  water  abundant ;  yet  portions  of  its 
surface  near  the  mountains  are  covered  with  rugged 
fields  of  basalt,  while  conical  and  cup-shaped  hills 
of  the  same  material  occur  at  intervals.  Most  of 
the  ancient  towns  and  villages  are  now  mere  heaps 
of  ruins,  and  not  one-tenth  of  the  soil  is  under 
cultivation.  The  settled  inhabitants  live  partly  in 
old  houses,  built,  like  those  of  Bashan,  of^massive 
blocks  of  basalt,  and  partly  in  modem  hovels  con- 
structed of  old  materials.  Several  small  nomad 
tribes,  perhaps  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ituraeans, 
pitch  their  tents  on  its  rich  plains  and  among  its 
rocky  fastnesses.  In  early  spring  the  vast  flocks 
of  the  desert  Bedawin  cover  the  countiy  like 
locusts;  the  settled  inhabitants  pay  them  black 
nuul,  and  the  local  nomads  retire  before  them  to 
the  mountains.  (Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria^ 
p.  286  ;  Handbook  for  S,  and  P,^  p.  465  ;  Miinter, 
De  R^ms  Ituraeorum  ;  Robinson,  Bibl,  Res. ,  iiL 
App.  p.  149,  isted.;  Journal  of  Sacred  Literattirey 
July  1854,  p.  311).— J.  L.  P. 

ITZCHAKI,  also  caUed  Ben  Jasus,  prxm 
CnfiS^  p  fiOp^n  (comp.  Ibn  Ezra,  introduction  to 
his  0^3tKD),  and  by  the  lonsf  Arabic  name  of  Abu 
Ibraham  Isaac  Ibn  Kastar  {or  Sdklar),  ben  yasus, 
was  bom  A.D.  982  at  Toledo,  and  died  in  lbs/. 
This  daring  grammarian,  commentator,  and  philo- 
sopher, who  was  physician  to  the  princes  of  Denia, 
and  Mugfahid,  and  to  Ali  Ikbal  Addaula,  wrote  (i) 
a  Hebrew  grammar,  called  D^fi1*1Vn  *1&D,  fkc  Book 
of  Syntax;  and  (2)  on  Biblical  criticism,  called  ")&D 
^pny,  tkc  work  of  IttchakL  Neither  of  these 
works  has  as  yet  come  to  light,  but  from  Ibn  Ezra, 
who  quotes  them,  we  see  that  Itzchaki  was  one  of 
the  earliest  assailants  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
some  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  he  main- 
tains that  the  portion  in  the  Pentateuch  which  de- 
scribes the  kings  of  Idumaea  (Gen.  xxxvi.  30,  etc. ), 
¥ras  written  many  centuries  after  Moses.  Comp. 
Ibn  Ezra,  Commentaries  on  Gen,  xxxvi.  30,  31  ; 
Num.  xxiv.  17  ;  Ifos,  i.  i  ;  Graetz,  Geschichte  der 
yuden,  vol.  vi.,  Leipzig  1861,  p.  53. — C.  D.  G. 

ITZCHAKI,  Solomon.    [Rashi]. 

IV AH  (my),  also  written  Ava  («^,  'overturn- 

<o^')>  snd  under  the  latter  may  be  seen  the  older 
opmions  regarding  its  site  and  identity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  noted  city  of  Assyria, 
as  it  is  mentioned  four  times  in  connection  with 
Sephervaim  and  Hena  (2  Kings  xvii  31 ;  xviii.  34 ; 
xix.  13;  Is.  xxxvil  13).  Out  of  these  cities  Shsd 
maneser  brought  colonists  to  Samaria  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  captive  Jews.  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son  supposes  that  the  dty  may  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  As83rrian  daty Iva,  the  god  of  the  air; 


but  when  he  attempts  to  institute  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  my  and  the  Arabic  \j^,  he 

mns  counter  to  all  principles  of  philology.     The 

letters  y  and  g  are  totally  distinct  (see,  however, 

Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  i.  606).  Some  would 
identify  Ivah  with  the  "If  of  Herodotus  and  the 
modem  Hit  on  the  Euphrates.  For  this  there  are 
no  tme  grounds,  and  the  names  are  radically  dif- 
ferent (^wlinson's  Herod,  i.  317).  The  trae  site 
of  Ivah  has  not  yet  been  discovered. — ^J.  L.  P. 

IVORY  (15^  generally,  twice  D^an^K' ;  Chald. 

^DT  Ig' ;   Sept  ^Wrrcf  Ae^cUT-ow.     N.  T.  Ae- 

0<£Krtvo9 ;  I  Kings  x.  22 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21  ;  Rev. 
xviii.  12).  'Elephant's  tooth,'  or  simply  'ele- 
phant,' is  a  common  name  for  ivorv,  not  only  in 
the  Oriental  languages  and  in  Greek,  but  also  in 
the  Westem  tongues  ;  although  in  all  of  them 
teeth  of  other  species  may  be  included.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  harder 
and  more  accessible  ivory  obtained  from  the  hip- 
popotamus, was  known  in  Egypt,  at  least  as 
early  as  that  obtained  from  the  elephant.     We 


aBa. 

have  seen  what  appeared  to  be  an  ivory  sword- 
handle  of  Egyptian  workmanship,  which  was  de- 
clared by  dentists  to  be  derived  from  the  river- 
horse,  and  of  the  same  texture  as  that  which  they 
now  manufacture  into  false  teeth  to  supply  decayed 
teeth  in  the  human  mouth.  This  kind  of  ivory 
does  not  split,  and  therefore  was  anciently  most 
useful  for  military  instmments.  Elephants'  teeth 
were  largely  imported  as  merchandise,  and  also 
brought  as  tribute  into  Egypt.  The  processions  of 
human  figures  bearing  presents,  etc.,  still  extant 
on  the  walls  of  palaces  and  tombs,  attest  by  the 
black  crisp-haired  bearers  of  huge  teeth,  that  some 
of  these  came  from  Ethiopia  or  Central  Africa ; 
and  by  white  men  similarly  laden,  who  also  bring 
an  Asiatic  elephant  and  a  white  bear,  that  others 
came  from  the  East  Phoenician  traders  had  ivory 
in  such  abundance  that  the  chief  seats  of  their 
galleys  were  inlaid  with  it.  In  the  Scriptures, 
according  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Jacob's  bed 
was  made  of  this  substance  (Gen.  xlix.  33) ;  we 
find  King  Solomon  importing  it  from  Tarshish  (i 
Kings  X.  22) ;  and  if  Psalm  xlv.  8  was  written  be- 
fore his  reign,  ivory  was  extensively  used  in  the 
furniture  of  royal  residences  at  a  still  earlier  period. 
The  same  fact  is  corroborated  by  Homer,  who 
notices  this  article  of  luxury  in  the  splendid  palace 
of  Menelaus,  when  Greece  had  not  yet  formed  that 
connection  with  Egypt  and  the  East  which  the 
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Hebrew  people,  from  their  geographical  position, 
naturally  cultivated.  As  an  instance  of  the  super- 
abundant possession  and  barbarian  use  of  elephants' 
teeth,  may  be  mentioned  the  octagonal  ivory  hunt- 
ing-tcwer  built  by  Akbar,  about  twenty-four  miles 
west  of  Agra  :  it  is  still  standing,  and  bristles  with 
128  enormous  tusks  disposed  in  ascending  lines, 
sixteen  on  each  face.  Mr.  Roberts,  remarking  on 
the  words  of  Amos  (vi.  4),  they  *  that  lie  upon  beds 
of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches,' 
refers  the  last  word,  in  conformity  with  the  Tamul 
version,  to  swinging  cots,  often  mentioned  in  the 
early  tales  of  In£a,  and  still  plentifully  used  by  the 
wealthy.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
known  in  Western  Asia,  or  that  figures  of  them 
occur  on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs.  It  is  more  likely 
that  '  palkies'  (those  luxurious  travelling  litters)  are 
meant,  which  were  borne  on  men's  shoulders, 
whilst  the  person  within  was  stretched  at  ease. 
They  were  in  common  use  even  among  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  Cicero  fell  into  his  assassins'  hands 
while  he  was  attempting  to  escape  in  one  of  them 
towards  Naples.  The  tusks  of  African  elephants 
are  generally  much  longer  than  those  of  the  Asiatic ; 
and  it  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  the  modems,  are  mistaken 
when  they  assert  elephants'  tusks  to  be  a  kind  of 
horns.  They  are  genuine  teeth,  combining  in 
themselves,  and  occupying,  in  the  upper  jaw,  the 
whole  mass  of  secretions  which  in  other  animals 
form  the  upp>er  incisor  and  laniaiy  teeth.  They 
are  useful  for  defence  and  offence,  and  for  holding 
down  green  branches,  or  rooting  up  water-plants ; 
but  still  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  since 
there  is  a  variety  of  elephant  in  the  Indian  forests 
entirely  destitute  of  tusks,  and  the  females  in  most 
of  the  races  are  either  without  them,  or  have  them 
very  small ;  not  turned  downwards,  as  Bochart 
states,  but  rather  straight,  as  correctly  described  by 
Pliny.    [Elephant.  f-C.  H.  S. 

lYAR  n^« ;  'IV,  Joseph.  Antiq.  viii.  3.   1  ; 

the  Macedonian  ^Apre/iUrtot)  is  the  late  name  of 
that  month  which  was  the  second  of  the  sacred, 
and  the  seventh  of  the  civil,  year  of  the  Jews,  and 
which  began  with  the  new  moon  of  May.  The 
few  memorable  days  in  it  are  the  loth,  as  a  fast  for 
the  death  of  Eli ;  the  14th,  as  the  second  or  lesser 
Passover,  for  those  whom  uncleanness  or  absence 
prevented  from  celebrating  the  feast  in  Nisan  (Nnm. 
IX.  11);  the  23d,  as  a  feast  instituted  by  Simon  the 
Maccabee  in  memory  of  his  taking  the  citadel  Acra 
in  Jerusalem  (i  Maccab.  xiii.  51,  52)  ;the  28th,  as  a 
fast  for  the  death  of  Samuel. 

Gesenius  derives  lyar  from  the  Hebrew  root'lIK, 
/i7  shine;  but  Benfey  and  Stem,  following  out  their 
theory  of  the  source  from  which  the  Jews  obtained 
such  names,  deduce  it  from  the  assumed  Zend  re- 
presentative of  the  Persian  bahar^  'spring'  {Afo- 
fuUsnamertt  p.  134).  The  name  lyar  does  not 
occur  in  the  O.  T.,  this  month  being  always  de- 
scribed as  the  second  month,  except  in  four  places 
in  which  it  is  called  Ziv  (i  Kings  vi.  I,  37  ;  Dan. 
ii.  31  ;  iv.  33).  Ziv,  which  is  written  IT  and  VT,  is 
not  considered  to  be  a  proper  name,  but  an  appel- 
lative It  is  derived  from  lilT,  and  is  a  curtailed 
form  for  VHT,  *  zehfv,'  bright^  an  appropriate  epi- 
thet of  the  month  of  flowers. — J.  N. 

lYIM  (D^^K),  a  term  occurring  Is.  xiiL  22 ; 
xxxiv.  14 ;  Jer.  1.  39,  as  designating  some  species 


of  wild  gregarious  animal.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  ren- 
dered by  '  wild  beasts  of  the  islands,'  from  a  sup- 
posed connection  of  the  word  with  ^M,  an  islaruL 

But  this  is  clearly  inadmissible ;  D^M,  the  plural 
of  ^K,  means  '  islands^  but  cannot  mean  '  beasts  of 
the  islands,"*  The  LXX.  give  bifOKirravpM  in  the 
first  two  passages,  and  ^  rfyrwi  in  the  tlurd.    The 

Targum  has  P/Uin,  cais^  as  its  equivalent  Bochart 
shows  that  the  ^K  was  probably  the  jackal;  and 
that  the  word  is  onomatopoetic  from  imitation  of 
the  animal's  peculiar  howl     The  jackal  is  called 

by  the  Arabs  Ibn-awi  (^.l  iijJ^)»  ^  ""^  of  howl- 
ing. The  cry  of  the  jackal  is  like  that  of  a  child 
(Henderson  on  Is.  xiii.  22). — W.  L.  A. 

IZHAR  Ony ;  Sept.  'I<r<r(£ap,  'I^dop),  the  son 

of  Kohath,  grandson  of  Levi,  and  unde  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  (Exod.  vL  16-20 ;  Num.  iiL  19 ;  I 
Chron.  vl  2,  18).  From  him  were  descended  the 
family  of  the  Izeharites  (Num.  iiL  27).  He  was  the 
father  of  Korah  whose  rebellion  brought  such  dis- 
aster on  himself  and  those  whom  he  induced  to 
share  in  his  'gainsaying'  (Num.  xvL  i).  In  I 
Chron.  vi.  22  the  name  Amminadab  is  substituted 
for  Izhar,  apparently  by  some  clerical  error  (comp. 
the  Codex  Alex,  of  the  LXX.  here,  and  see 
ver.  38).— W.  L.  A. 

IZRAHITE  (mrn ;   Sept.   h  'UopaA ;   Alex. 

b  'le^/xi^),  the  designation  of  Sfaamhuth,  captain 
of  the  fifth  of  the  monthly  courses  appointed  by 
David  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  8).  The  word  is  pro- 
bably formed  from  mt,  Zeraeh^  the  head  of  one  of 
the  families  of  Judah,  and  is  another  form  of  ^mi* 
Zarchi  {Zarhite^  A.  V.),  the  designation  of  two  be- 
sides of  these  captains  (ver.  ii,  13). — W.  JL  A. 

IZRI  (ny ;    Sept.   'UopL;   Alex.  *Ie<rd/>0>   » 

Levite,  to  whom  fell  the  lot  of  leader  of  the  fourth 
ward  in  the  service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  under  David  (i  Chron.  xxv.  ii).  The  name 
is  an  abbreviation  of  ilH^,  Creator  is  yah.    By 

omission  of  the  initial  ^  it  becomes  ^T,  Zeri^  as  in 
ver.  3. — W.  L.  A. 
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JAARE    OREGIM    (D^^K  njpn    [m^Jf?'^, 

small  (doubtful  ")),  according  to  the  Massorah] 
LXX.  ^ApuapyLfi),  2  Sam.  xxL  19 ;  a  Bethlehemite, 
father  of  Elhanan,  who  in  that  passage  is  reported 
to  have  slain  Goliath  the  Gittite.  In  order  to  re- 
concile this  statement  with  the  one  contained  in 
I  Sam.  xvil,  according  to  which  it  was  David 
who  slew  the  formidable  Philistine,  the  Midiash 

identifies  Elhanan  with  David  (Sk  U^nS^.  ^fohom 
God  has  favoured^  ^  Hananel,  Elhanan,  Jalk.  to  2 
Sam.  xxl  19,  etc ),  and  interprets  the  Jaare  Oregim, 
which  follows,  in  various  £uiciful  manners,  so  as  to 
make  it  agree  with  the  circumstances.  Ben  Jaartt 
according  to  one  version  (Jalk,  f^.),  was  David's 
own  name,  '  because  he  was  great  among  the  forest 
[of  the]  Oregim  or  Weavers  fof  the  Law] ;  »>.,  the 
Sai^edrim,  who  brought  the  Halacfaa  (Iqgal  ded- 
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sions)  before  him  that  he  might  weave  it,'  as  it 
were.  Another  version  traces  the  Jaare  Oregim 
to,  or  rather  founds  upon  it,  the  l^end  that  Da« 
vid's  mother  habitually  wove  veils  lor  the  sanctu- 
ary, which  pious  occupation  procured  for  her  son 
the  epithet  of  a  'son  of  weavers*  beams.'  A 
third  simply  takes  the  two  words  as  an  epithet  for 

David's  father  Jesse.  Jonathan  translates  nn  ^tDpl 

'*a\  nrh  rv^cn  nrnpo  n^a  nmie  ^hd  ^^  nn 

*  And  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  weaver  of  veils  for 
the  sanctuary  in  Bethlehem,  killed,'  etc  The  Vulg. 
renders  *  Aaeodaius  fUius  Ssdtiis  [Jaar  =  forest]  Poly* 
mitarius  [TDavid  himself  a  weaver  or~Polymitariy] 

Bcthlehemitcs;'  Pesh.  I5a01  .<^\Vn  Arab.  V. 
\^/^]^^    o\  ^  s=  Malaph  (?)  the  weaver. 

All  these  more  or  less  allegorical  explanations, 
however,  are  unsatisfactory  to  a  degree,  and  the 
whole  passage  has  been  sharply  contested  from  the 
days  of  the  early  commentators.  It  would  indeed 
appear  as  if  nothing  short  of  a  corrupt  read- 
ing, such  as  Kennicott,  after  Piscator,  has  lucidly 
pointed  out,  could  account  for  the  existence  of 
this  most  mysterious  compound  name ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  by  his  suggestion,  much  is  gained  for 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  flagrantly  contradictory 
accounts  of  Goliath's  defeat.  The  parallel  passage 
in  I  Chron.  xx.  J  seems  to  have  the  correct  reading. 
'  And  Elhanan,'  we  find  there,  '  the  son  of  Jair 
(Ketib  "lisr)  slew  Lahmi,  the  brother  of  Goliah  the 
Gittite,  whose  spear  staff  was  like  a  weaver's  beam 
(D^l^^M  "1UD3).  Some  early  cop3rist,  after  having 
finished  the  word  I^JT  ^C^)t  mistook  the  1  in 
*1Ut33,  which  in  the  manuscript  from  which  he 
copied  happened  to  stand  exactly  underneath, 
for  the  one  he  had  just  written,  and  consequently 
went  on  with  the  word  D^^"I^M,  which  happened  to 
follow  in  the  second  line  How  this  mistake  was 
perpetuated,  what  efforts  were  made,  by  further  ad- 
ditions of  words  or  single  letters,  to  render  the  now 
obscure  passage  somewhat  more  clear  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  statements  preferred  elsewhere 
— for  these  and  other  points  m  connection  with 
them  we  must  refer  to  Elhanan  (vol.  L,  p.  762), 
where  also  the  different  speculations  and  sugges- 
tions of  ancient  and  modem  commentators  will  be 
found  discussed  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

As  a  characteristic  specimen  of  late  poetical 
etymology  (Jaare,  Tair)  we  will  add  the  Tai^m  to 
the  passage  in  I  Chron.  xx.  5,  amended  in  its  turn 
after  the  one  in  Samuel :  *  *  And  David,  the  son  of 
Jishai,' — this  is  the  pious  man  who  arose  (^yn^D) 
from  his  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  give 
praise  unto  God — 'slew  Lachmi  the  brother  of 
Goliath  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  kUled  Go- 
liath of  Gath.'  This  derivation  of  I^JT  is  founded 
upon  the  following  beautiful  legend,  found  in  Talm. 
Berach.  3  b.,  Jer.  Ber.  i.,  Bamidb.  Rab.  15,  etc. : 
'  A  harp  was  hanging  above  David's  bed,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  the  north  wind  came  and 
rustled  in  its  strings  so  that  it  sang  [played]  of 
itsel£  And  David  rose  at  once  and  praised  God, 
and  studied  in  the  law  till  the  dawn  of  morning. 
As  it  is  written  (Ps.  Ivii.  9  [A.  V.  8]),  *  Awake  up 
my  glory,  awake,  psaltery  and  harp ;  /  will  wake 
the  dawn.  "—E.  D. 

JAAZANIAH  (n^?W..  or  with  \  parag.  ^H^atK^ 
LXX.  'le^oriaf ;  Vulg.  Jezonias), 


1.  One  of  Zedekiah's  'captains  of  the  forces,' 
who  escaped  capture  by  the  army  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  to  whom,  with  his  troops,  Gedaliah, 
after  his  appointment  as  governor  of  Judaea,  gave 
assurances  of  safety  (2  Kings  xxv.  23).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  the  son  of  the  Maachathite  (^rDVtDn"ia), 

which  probably  means  that  he  was  the  son  or  de- 
scendant of  a  native  of  Maachah,  a  district  on  the 
slope  of  Mount  Hermon,  the  Canaanitish  inhabit- 
ants of  which  were  not  expelled  by  the  Israelites, 
but  were  permitted  to  dwell  amongst  them  on 
friendly  terms  (Josh.  xiL  $;  xiii.  13).  In  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  his  name  appears  in  the  slightly 
abbreviated  form  of  Jezaniah  (H^^r ;  LXX.  'E^|. 

riot),  xl.  8,  xlii.  I ;  and  in  the  latter  passage  he  is 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Hoshaiah. 

2.  Son  of  Jeremiah,  the  son  of  Habariniah,  and 
the  head  of  that  family  of  Kechabites  to  whom  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  announced  the  divine  blessing 
because  of  their  faithful  observance  of  the  com- 
mandments of  Jonadab  their  ancestor  (Jer.  xxxv.  3). 
The  LXX,  reads  in  this  passage  Jechoniah  ('l€xo- 
Wat),  which  is  probably  an  error  of  transcription  ; 
the  same  form  occurs  as  a  various  reading  in  Ezek. 
viii  II. 

3.  Son  of  Shaphan  (Ezek.  viii.  11),  and  an  elder 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  idolatrous  abominations  practised  in  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 

4.  Son  of  Azur  (Ezek.  xi.  i),  and  one  of  the 
princes  of  Jerusalem  who  *  gave  wicked  counsel  in 
this  city,'  and  encouraged  the  people  in  their  dis- 
belief of  the  prophetic  warnings  which  had  an- 
nounced to  them  the  approaching  destruction  of 
their  city  by  the  king  of  Babylon. — S.  N. 

JAAZER  and  JAZER  (^^r  and  ITjr,  *  Jehovah 

helps;*  'lafjj/);  Jazer)^  a  town  of  Gilead  (i  Chron. 
xxvi.  31),  situated  near  Heshbon  (vi.  81  [66]).  It 
was  originally  occupied  by  the  Amorites,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Israelites  after  the  defeat  of  Sihon 
(Num.  xxi.  31-32).  It  must  have  been  a  place  of 
importance,  for  it  gave  its  name  to  a  large  section 
of  country.  The  *  land  of  Jazer '  was  fertile,  and 
its  rich  pastures  attracted  the  attention  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh  (xxxii.  i).  It  was 
within  the  allotted  territory  of  Gad  (ver.  35  ;  Josh, 
xiii.  25) ;  and  as  it  is  mentioned  between  Dibon 
and  Nimreh,  it  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  high 
plain  north  of  Heshbon  (Num.  xxxil  3).  It  was 
one  of  the  four  cities  out  of  Gad  assigned  to  the 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  39) ;  but  on  the  decline  of  the 
Jewish  power  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites. 
Isaiah  connects  it  with  Heshbon  and  Elealah  in  the 
prophetic  curse  pronounced  upon  Moab,  predicting 
its  utter  ruin,  and  the  destruction  of  its  fields  and 
vineyards  by  the  wild  hordes  of  the  desert  (xvi. 
7-10).  The  parallel  passages  in  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  are  rendered  somewhat  obscure  by  refer- 
ence to  'the  sea.'  Isaiah  says  of  the  vine,  for 
which  that  region  was  celebrated  : — *  Its  branches 
were  stretched  out,  they  reached  to  (or  over)  the 
jAJ/'  and  Jeremiah  says — *Thy  plants  are  gone 
over  the  sea,  they  reach  to  the  sea  of  Jazer''  (D^ 
■)Tjr ;  xlviii.  32).  What  sea  is  here  referred  to  ? 
Some  have  supposed  it  a  noted  *  pool  *  or  *  lake  * 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jazer ;  but  there  is  no  lake  in  that 
district,  and  the  word  D^  could  scarcely  be  applied 
with  propriety  to  a  mere  pool.  We  learn  from 
Num.   xxxii.    I    that  the  whole  country  around 
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Heshbon  uid  Jazer  was  called  '  the  land  of  Jour,'* 
That  land  must  have  extended  to  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  May  not  that  sea,  therefore,  have  been 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  *  the  Sea  of 
Jazer,'  just  as  the  northern  lake  took  the  name  of 
'Tiberias,'  and  'Genesaret,*  and  •Chinnereth!' 
Gesenius  questions  the  integrity  of  the  text  in  Jere- 
miah, but  without  sufficient  reason  {CommenL  iib, 
Ja,  xvi.  8).  The  Sept  reads  r^Xcti  ^lat^p ;  this 
version,  however,  is  here  far  from  being  trustworthy. 
Jazer  was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabseus  from  the 
Ammonites  (i  Maccab.  v.  8 ;  cf.  Joseph.  Antiq,  xiu 
8.  i).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  a  city  of 
the  Amorites  ten  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  and 
fifteen  from  Heshbon ;  they  also  state  that  a  large 
stream  rose  beside  it  and  flowed  into  the  Jordan 
{Onotmist  s.  v.  Jazer),  Burckhardt  in  travelling 
from  £s-Salt  to  Heshbon  passed  a  rained  town 

called  Str  (jmp)i  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 


immediately  below  it  was  the  source  of  a  stream 
which  ran  down  to  the  Jordan  {^Trav,  in  Syria, 
364).  The  ruins  lie  four  hours  north  of  Heshbon, 
and  thus  correspond  to  the  position  of  Jazer  as 
given  by  Jerome.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  thejazer  of  the  Bible  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
323).  The  prophecies  of  Scripture  are  fulfilled. 
The  city  and  country  are  alike  desolate.  The  vine- 
yards that  once  covered  the  hill  sides  are  gone ; 
and  the  wild  Bedawtn  from  the  eastern  desert  make 
cultivation  of  any  kind  impossible. — [Handbook  for 
S  andP,,  298,  J^.)— J.  L.  P. 

JAAZIAH  (^nW ;  Sept.  'Ofta).     This  name 

appears  (i  Chron.  xxiv.  26,  27)  in  the  genealogy  of 
Merari,  a  Levite ;  but  the  text  is  in  such  a  state 
that  it  is  hard  to  know  in  what  light  to  regard  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  assigned.  Elsewhere  the  only 
sons  of  Merari  mentioned  are  Mahli  and  Mushi 
(Exod.  vl.  10 ;  Num.  iiL  33  ;  I  Chron.  vL  4 
[A.  V.  19] ;  xxiil  21).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Jaaziah  was  a  third  son  of  Merari,  and  the  founder 
of  three  houses  in  that  line,  Shoham,  Zaccur,  and 
*Ibri  ;  but  in  its  present  state  the  text  does  not  say 
this,  and  it  can  only  be  conjecturally  asserted. — 
W.  I*  A. 

JAAZIEL  6K\T]r;  Sept.'Or«iJ\;  Alex.  nrjo6\), 

m 

a  Levite  of  the  second  order  of  those  who  had 
chaige  of  the  music  in  the  temple  service  in  the 

time  of  David  (i  Chron.  xv.  18) ;  called  Aziel  (?H1Jf) 

in  ver.  20,  and  Jeiel  (^K^JT)  in  xvl  5. 

JABAL  f?2\  a  stream;  Sept.  'Iw/9iJX),  a  de- 


It 


scendant  of  Cain,  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  who 
is  described  in  Gen.  iv.  20,  as  '  the  father  of  such 
as  dwell  in  tents,  and  have  cattle.'  This  obviously 
means  that  Jabal  was  the  first  who  adopted  that 
nomade  life  which  is  stiU  followed  by  numerous 
Arabian  and  Tartar  tribes  in  Asia.  Abel  had  long 
before  been  a  keeper  of  sheep  ;  but  Jabal  invented 
such  portable  habitations  (formed,  doubtless,  of 
skins)  as  enabled  a  pastoral  people  to  remove  Uieir 
dwellings  with  them  from  one  place  to  another, 
when  they  led  their  flocks  to  new  pastures. — J.  K. 

JABBOK  (p2l\  perhaps  =  pi\  *  pouring  out;' 

'Ia/9c&icand  ^lo^^jc;  %Av;  in  Joseph.  'la/Sdicxof), 
n  stream  which  falls  mto  the  Jordan  from  the  east. 


about  midwiMr  between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and 
Dead  Sea.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok 
that  the  remarkable  interview  took  place  between 
Jacob  and  Esau,  on  the  return  of  the  former  from 
Padanaram  (Gen.  xxxiL  22).  The  stream  is  im- 
portant in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  topography  helps  us  to  understand 
more  easily  some  passages  of  Scripture.  It  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Amorites  and  the 
Ammonites.  We  are  told  that  after  the  defeat  of 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  at  Jazer,  *  Israel  pos- 
sessed his  land  from  Amon  unto  Jabbok,  even  onto 
the  chUdren  of  Ammon ;  for  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  was  strong '  (Num.  xxl  24). 
The  Jabbok,  flowing  in  a  wild  and  deep  ravine 
through  the  Gilead  mountains,  formed  a  strong 
natural  frontier  for  the  bordering  principalities.  It 
would  seem  that  at  the  Exodus  die  Ammonites 
possessed  the  country  eastward  and  northward  of 
the  upper  sources  and  branches  of  the  labbok,  and 
that  Sihon  and  Og  occupied  the  whole  r^on 
between  the  Ammonites  and  the  Jordan,  extending 
as  far  north  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh,  xii  2-8 ; 
Joseph.  Antiq,  iv.  5.  2,  and  3).  Tlie  Israetites  con- 
quered Sihon  and  Og,  and  took  their  kingdoms ; 
and  the  possessions  of  the  three  tribes,  thus  ac- 
quired, extended  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Hermon ; 
but  they  were  not  permitted  to  touch  the  territoiy 
of  Ammon  (Dent,  il  37 ;  iiL  16).  About  fifteen 
miles  from  the  Jordan  the  Jabbok  forks ;  one  branch 
coming  down  from  Jerash  on  the  north,  and  the 
other  from  Rabbath-Amman  on  the  south  ;  these 
branches  formed  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Ammonites,  dividing  them  frt>m  the  Amorites,  and 
subsequently  from  3ie  Israelites  (Reland,  Pal.,  p. 
103).  Previous  to  the  Exodus,  the  territory  of  the 
Ammonites  was  much  more  extensive,  embracing 
the  whole  region  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Araon ;  but  the  Amorites  drove  them  out  of  that 
portion,  and  forced  them  into  the  mountains 
around  the  sources  of  the  Jabbok,  and  into  the 
plain  eastwards  (Judg.  xi.  13,  32).  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  rightly  describe  the  Jabbok  as  flowing  be- 
tween Anunon  and  Gerasa,  and  flailing  into  the 
Jordan  (Onomast,  s.  v.  Jabbock),  ^^ 

The  Jabbok  is  now  called  Wady  Zurka  (U  ij)* 

Its  sources  are  chiefly  on  the  eastern  si3e  of  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  and  it  also  drains  a  portico 
of  the  high  plateau  of  Arabia  beyond.  The  upper 
branches  and  tributaries  are  mere  winter  streams. 
At  the  point  where  the  two  main  branches  from 
Jerash  and  Ammon  unite,  the  stream  becomes 
perennial ;  and  often,  after  heavy  rain,  is  a  foaming 
impassable  torrent  *  The  ravine  through  which  it 
flows  is  narrow,  deep,  and  in  places  wild.  Through- 
out nearly  its  whole  course  it  is  fringed  by  thickets 
of  cane  and  oleander,  and  the  laige  clustering 
flowers  of  the  latter  give  the  banks  a  gay  and  goige- 
ous  appearance  during  the  spring  and  early  summer* 
(Handbook  for  S,  and  P,,  310).  Higher  up,  the 
sides  of  the  ravine  are  clothed  with  forests  of^  ever- 
green oak,  pine,  and  arbutus ;  and  the  undulating 
forest  glades  are  carpeted  with  green  grass,  and 
strewn  with  innumerable  wild  flowers.  The 
scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok  is  probably 
the  most  picturesque  in  Palestine ;  and  the  rains  of 
town  and  village  and  fortress  which  stud  the  sur- 
rounding mountain  sides  render  the  country  as 
interesting  as  it  is  beautiful  (See  Burckhardt, 
TVaveU  in  Syria,  p.   347;  Irby  and  Maogle% 
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TVavefs^  319,  1st  ed.  ;  Lynch,  Expedition  to  Dead 
•S««  p.  I79f  English  ed.)— J.  L.  P. 

JABESH-GILEAD  (WVdry/alsoB^y;'Ia/8erf 

and  'lo^/t ;  JabesY  The  first  mention  of  this  an- 
cient city  is  in  connection  with  the  tragic  story  of 
the  sin  and  punishment  of  the  Benjamites.  The 
Israelites  had  made  an  oath  that  every  one  who 
did  not  join  in  taking  vengeance  on  them  for  their 
revolting  crime  should  Se  put  to  death.  The 
people  of  Jabesh  (ailed  to  appear  at  the  national 

SLthering,  and  therefore,  at  tne  close  of  the  war, 
eir  city  was  attacked  and  the  whole  population 
slain,  except  400  young  virgins,  who  were  reserved 
as  wives  for  the  remnant  of  the  Benjamites  ( Judg. 
xix. ;  XX ;  xxi.  8-14).  About  three  centuries  later 
Jabesh  was  again  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  episode 
m  Jewish  history.  The  city  was  surrounded  by 
the  vast  forces  of  the  Ammonites.  Unable  to 
resist,  the  inhabitants  offered  to  become  the  slaves 
of  their  foes ;  but  the  conditions  proposed  by  the 
cruel  Arab  prince  were  so  terrible  that  they  asked 
some  days  respite.  Saul  had  just  been  proclaimed 
kii^.  They  sent  to  him  and  told  their  tale  of  woe. 
He  saw  in  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  establish- 
ing his  yet  unrecognised  authority.  The  news  came 
to  him  at  Gib^ih.  That  very  day  he  summoned 
Israel  to  the  gathering-place  at  Bezek,  near  Beth- 
shan.  From  thence  he  made  a  night  march  across 
the  Jordan,  attacked  the  Ammonites  in  the  morn- 
ing-watch, and  gained  one  of  the  most  signal  vic- 
tories ever  achieved  by  Jewish  arms  (i  ^m.  xL) 
The  whole  subsequent  history  of  Jabesh  clusters 
round  this  one  event  The  inhabitants  felt  deeply 
grateful  to  their  king.  No  opportunity  occurred 
daring  his  life  of  showing  their  gratitude,  but  when 
Saul  tell  on  Gilboa,  and  when  the  barbarous  Phi- 
listines fastened  his  body  to  the  wall  of  Bethshan, 
the  men  of  Jabesh  heard  the  sad  tidings.  From 
the  streets  of  their  own  city  they  could  see,  beyond 
the  Jordan  valley,  that  great  fortress  on  which  the 
mangled  remains  of  their  king  hung.  Then  '  all 
the  valiant  men  arose,  and  went  sdl  night,  and 
took  the  bodv  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons, 
from  the  wall  of  Bethshan,  and  came  to  Jabesh, 
and  burnt  them  there.  And  they  took  their  bones, 
and  buried  them  under  a  tree  at  Tabesh,  and  fasted 
seven  days'  (i  Sam.  xxxL  11-13).  It  was  a  noble 
act ;  ana  the  heroism  of  the  actors  was  appreciated 
by  the  high-minded  David ;  for  when  he  was  told, 
'he  sent  messengers  unto  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  and  said  unto  them,  '  Blessed  be  ye  of  the 
Lord,  that  ye  have  showed  this  kindness  unto  your 
lord.  .  .  .  And  now  the  Lord  show  kindness 
and  truth  unto  you  :  and  I  also  will  reauite  you  for 
this  kindness*  (2  Sam.  iL  5,  6).  The  last  mention 
of  the  city  occurs  when  David,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  removed  the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons, 
and  buried  them  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kish  (xxL 

12-14). 

Jabesh  is  not  again  referred  to  by  any  writer 
except  Josephus,  who  merely  repeats  the  Scripture 
story  {Antiq,  v.  2.  1 1 ;  vL  14.  8),  until  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  who  says,  '  It  is  now  a  village  (kc^m^) 
situated  on  a  hill,  six  miles  from  Pella,  on  the  road 
to  Gerasa  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Jabis ;  cf.  Jerome, 
Comment  ad  Lib.  Jud.)  The  great  city  of  Pella 
had  risen  beside  it,  and  was  made  capital  of  the 
province  ;  this  probably  led  to  the  decline  of  Jabesh 
and  its  final  ruin.  From  that  time  until  our  own 
age  the  site  has  remained^  not  merely  deserted^ 


but  unknown.    The  old  name,  however,  is  still 

given  in  its  Arabic  form  Yahes  (i>yjl>)  to  a  ravine 

which  vrinds  down  the  side  of  Mount  Gilead, 
nearly  opposite  Bethshan.  On  the  south  bank  of 
the  ravine,  about  six  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Pdia, 
near  the  line  of  the  ancient  road  to  Gerasa,  stands 
a  little  hill  covered  with  ruins,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Ed' Dor  ('the  convent');  this  in  all  probability 
marks  the  site  of  Jabesh-Gilead.  (Robinson,  B,  R, 
iiL  39  ;  Van  de  Velde,  Travels  ii  349-52 ;  Hand- 
book/or S.  and  P,y  p.  317  ;  Burckhardt,  Travels 
in  Syria^  p.  345-)— J-  L.  P. 

JABEZ  (yajT;  Sept  *ia/3if ;  Alex.  Po^iji).  ».  A 

town  in  which  the  '  families  of  the  scribes*  (DiSfitSto 

D^3lD)  resided  (i  Chron.  iL  55).     It  was  appa- 

rently  in  Judah  ;  for  details,  which  are  chiefly  of  a 
topographical  kind,  from  ver.  42  onwards,  form  a 
sort  of  appendix  to  the  statement  of  Judah's  de- 
scendants (I -41).  This  sets  aside  the  conjecture  of 
Rashi,  who  would  identify  Jabez  with  Abez  (Josh, 
xix.  20),  which  belonged  to  Issachar. 

2.  A  descendant  apparently  of  Coz,  and  head 
of  one  of  the  families  of  Judah  (i  Chron.  iv.  9). 
Fiirst  suggests  that  the  reading  here  ma^  originally 
have  been — *  Zereth,  and  Jezoar,  and  Ethran,  and 
Coz.  And  Coz  begat  Azub  and  Jabez,  and  this 
Jabez  was  the  father  of  Jabez  [the  town]  and  2U>- 
bebah,*  etc.  Of  Jabez  it  is  said,  that  '  he  was  more 
honourable  than  his  brethren,'  and  it  is  stated  that 
his  mother  gave  him  the  name  Jabez  to  comme- 
morate the  sorrow  with  which  she  bore  him ;  thus 
tracing  the  name  etymologically  to  3^,  to  grieve, 
A  remarkable  prayer  of  Jabez  is  also  recorded, 
with  the  notice  that  God  granted  it  These  verses 
are  supposed  to  be  from  some  ancient  source. 
There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  them  and 
some  of  the  narratives  in  Genesis  (comp.  Gen. 
xxviii.  20;  xxix.  32-35  ;  etc.) — W.  L.  A. 

JABEZ  (J^3jr),  Isaac  b.  Salomo  b.  Isaac  b. 
Joseph,  a  Jewish  commentator  who  flourished  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  wrote — i.  A  Commentary 
on  tfu  Haphtaroth,  or  Sabbatic  lessons  from  the 
prophets  [Haphtara],  entitled  JIIH  pD^,  he  will 
find  favour^  which  is  of  a  homiletic  character,  and 
was  published  at  Belvedere  near  Constantinople  in 
1593;  2.  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  entitled 

mn^  nii>nn,  the  praises  of  the  Lord;  3.  A  Commen- 
tary on  Proverbs,  entitled  mrP  n^D7f  the  taught  of 
God;  4.  A  Commentary  on  Proverbs,  entitled  HKl* 
HB',  the  fear  of  the  Almighty ;  5.  A  Commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  entitled  D^KHp  BHp,  the  holy  of 
holies;  6.  A  Commentary  on  Ruth,  entitled  ITDV 
p^"7V,  a  branch  of  righteousness ;  7.  A  Commentary 
on  Lamentations,  entitled  DIDn  flplV,  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  perfect;  8.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book 
ofEcclesiastes,  entitled  JHD  ^J^,  the  gates  of  know- 
ledge; 9.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  en- 
titled ub^  nitSy,  Ihe  crown  of  peace ;  la  A  Com- 
mentary on  Daniel,  called  D^IB'^  TCPH,  the  blessing 
of  the  upright ;  i\.  A  Commentary  on  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  entitled  D^DIH  JPKID,  the  Saviour  of 
those  who  trust  in  him.  All  these  commentaries, 
which  are  chiefly  a  compilation  made  uj^  from  ten 
different  expositors,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  contamed  in  Frankfiirter*s  Rabbinic  Bible 
[Frankfurt£K].    He  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
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//iz/Vw/ii^Wifii,  entitled  nmon  xbo^  Jhur  for  offer- 
^^gy  which  is  not  published  (comp.  Wolf,  Biblio- 
theca  Hebraa^  L  694;  iiL  617,  sq,^  iv.  886  ;  Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca  yudaica  iL  2 ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus 
Ubr,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodieiana^  col  1 125). — C.  D.  G. 

JABIN  {^y,  discerner;  Sept.  'lo^dr).     I.  King 

of  Haxor,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
princes  who  reigned  in  Canaan  when  it  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Israelites.  His  dominion  seems  to 
have  extended  over  all  the  north  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  after  the  ruin  of  the  league  formed  against 
the  Hebrews  in  the  south  by  Adonizedek,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  his  tributaries  near  the 
waters  of  Merom  (the  lake  Huleh),  and  called  all 
the  people  to  arms.  This  coalition  was  destroyed, 
as  the  one  in  the  south  had  been,  and  Jabin  him- 
self perished  in  the  sack  of  Ha2or,  his  capital,  B.a 
145a  This  prince  was  the  last  powerful  enemy 
with  whom  Joshua  combated,  and  his  overthrow 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  crowning  act  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land  (Tosh.  xi.  I- 14). 

2.  A  king  of  Hazor,  and  probably  descended  from 
the  preceding.  It  appears  that  during  one  of  the 
servitudes  of  the  Israelites,  probably  ym^n.  they  lay 
under  the  yoke  of  Cushan  or  Eglon,  the  kingdom 
of  Hazor  was  reconstructed.  The  narrative  gives 
to  this  second  Jabin  even  the  title  of  *king  of 
Canaan;'  and  this,  with  the  possession  of  900  iron- 
armed  war-chariots,  implies  unusual  power  and 
extent  of  dominion.  The  iniquities  of  the  Israelites 
having  lost  them  the  Divine  protection,  Jabin 
gained  the  mastery  over  them ;  and,  stimulated 
by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  wrongs,  oppressed 
them  heavily  for  twenty  years.  From  this  thral- 
dom they  were  relieved  by  the  great  victory  won 
by  Barak  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  over  the  hosts 
of  Jabin,  commanded  by  Sisera,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  generals  of  those  times,  B.C.  1285. 
The  well-compacted  power  of  the  king  of  Hazor 
was  not  yet,  however,  entirely  broken.  The  war 
was  stUl  prolonged  for  a  time,  but  ended  in  the 
entire  ruin  of  Jabin,  and  the  subjugation  of  his 
territories  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iv.) 

This  is  the  Jabin  whose  name  occurs  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  10. — J.  k. 

Addendum. — ^The  question  has  been  raised  whe- 
ther these  two  Jabins  were  not  one  and  the  same ; 
and  the  affirmative  has  bv  some  been  assumed 
as  an  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
narrative  in  Joshua  (De  Wette,  EinL  ins  A.  T., 
p.  251;  Maurer,  Comment,  in  loc);  while  others 
think  that  the  two  narratives  may  be  of  events  so 
nearly  contemporaneous  that  they  may  have  hap- 
pened in  the  lifetime  of  the  same  person.  This 
latter  hypothesis,  however,  cannot  possibly  be  re- 
tained ;  for,  even  supposing  that  the  ordinary 
chronology,  which  places  the  defeat  of  Sisera  150 
years  after  the  time  of  Joshua,  requires  correction, 
no  correction  that  can  be  legitimately  made  will 
render  it  possible  to  svnchronise  the  two  narratives, 
nor  can  we  suppose  that  within  the  lil'etime  of  one 
man  Hazor  could  have  been  rebuilt,  the  shattered 
kingdom  of  its  ruler  restored,  and  that  ruler  en- 
abled to  tyrannise  over  his  former  conquerors  for 
ao  years.  It  has  been  asked,  *  What  is  to  pre- 
vent us  from  supposing  Jabin  and  his  confederate 
kings  to  have  been  defeated  both  by  Joshua  and 
by  Barak?*  The  reply  is,  That  as  Joshua  killed 
the  Jabin  with  whom  he  fought  (Josh.  ii.  10)  the 
latter  could  not  be  alive  to  li^t  again  with  Barak, 


even  supposmg  Joshua  and  Barak  were  contem- 
poraries, as  some  would  make  them  (Henrey,  Gene- 
ahgy  of  our  Lord^  p.  228).  The  only  alternative 
possible,  is  the  supposition  that  there  were  two 
Jabins,  the  one  tne  antagonist  of  Joshua  and 
destroyed  by  him,  the  other  a  later  prince,  by  whom 
the  recovered  strength  of  the  Canaanites  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Israelites  so  as  to  keep  them 
in  subjection  until  Barak  delivered  them ;  Or  the 
supposition  that  the  narrative  in  Joshua  is  bor- 
rowed from  that  in  Judges,  or  vice  versa.  The 
burden  of  proof  here  lies  on  those  who  adopt  the 
latter  side  of  this  alternative.  They  must  show 
that  the  other  side  is  impossible  or  incredible ;  and 
they  must  show  what  possible  cause  there  is  for  sup- 
posing that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  should 
seek  to  defraud  Barak  of  his  rightful  fiune,  or  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Judges  seek  to  defraud  Joshua 
of  his.  That  Hazor  was  rebuOt  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  Joshua  we  know  (see  I  Kings  ix.  15),  and 
this  may  have  been  done  by  the  time  of  the  second 
Jabin ;  though,  as  it  is  nowhere  said  that  he  resided 
m  Hazor,  but  only  that  he  ruled  o&er  Hazor,  this 
latter  supposition  is  not  necessary  for  the  credibility 
of  the  narrative  (Havemick,  Einl.  iL  53 ;  Keil  on 
Joshua,  p.  287 ;  Winer,  R.  W.  B,,  s.  v.)— W.  L.  A. 

JABLONSKI,  Daniel  Ernst,  bom  1660,  at 
Nassenhuben  near  Danzig,  son  of  the  preacher 
Figulus,  who,  a  native  of  Jablunka,  a  small  place 
in  Silesia,  had  adopted  the  surname  of  Jablonski. 
Having  acquired  his  first  instruction  at  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Lissa  (in  Prussian  Poland),  the  subject 
of  our  notice  went  to  the  university  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  where  he  applied  himself  to  literature 
and  philosophy  as  well  as  to  theology  and  the 
Oriental  languages.  In  1668  he  set  out  for  a 
learned  tour  to  the  universities  and  libraries  of 
Holland  and  England,  and  remained  for  a  con- 
siderable time  at  Oxford.  At  his  return  in  1683 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Magdeburg,  which 
place  he  left  two  years  later  in  order  to  assume  the 
rectorship  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Lissa.  In  1690 
he  was  made  court  preacher  at  Kbnigsberg,  and  in 
1693  his  fame  procured  him  the  place  of  preacher 
to  the  king  at  Berlin.  Many  were  the  honourable 
offices  further  entrusted  to  his  care.  Thus,  in  171 8 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Consistory,  in  1729 
a  church-councillor,  and  in  1733  ^^  ''"^^  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sienoes  at 
Berlin.  At  the  instance  of  Queen  Axme  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  D.D.  had,  as  early  as  1706,  been 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  died  at  the  age  of  81 
years,  in  1741.  His  chief  work  is  the  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  under  the  title  Biblia  Hehraica, 
cum  notis  Hebraicis,  the  first  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  Berlin  1699  in  2  vols.  4to,  followed  by  a 
second  in  17 12,  i2mo.  Most  of  his  other  writings 
refer  chiefly  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  Poland ; 
such  as,  Jus  et  libertates  dissendentium  in  regno 
Polonice;  Das  betriihte  TAom ;  Historia  consensus 
Sandomiriensisj  etc.  He  also  translated  several 
theological  works  into  Latin  ;  e.g.^  Stultiiia  d  ir- 
rationabilitas  Atheismi  ex  Anglico  Richardi  Bentleii^ 
latine  versa  ;  Gilberti  Burnet  expositio  articuli  xvii. 
Ecclesia  Anglicance  de  pradestinatione  et  gratia^ 
latine  versa,  etc.  Many  of  his  sermons  have  been 
printed.  A  not  inconsiderable  number  of  hij» 
writings,  chiefly  referring  to  the  union  of  all  the 
Protestant  churches — an  object  which  he  had  much 
at  heart — are  still  extant  in  manuscript — ^E.  D. 
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JABLONSKI  (Jablonsky),  Paul  Ernst, 
the  son  of  the  former,  bom  in  Berlin,  1693. 
Havizig  completed  his  preliminary  studies  at  the 
Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  at  Berlin,  he  applied 
himself,  at  the  university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
whither  he  went  in  1 7 14,  to  theology,  but  also 
to  lingubtic  studies,  chiefly  Coptic,  in  which  La 
Croze  was  his  instructor.  By  the  munificence 
of  the  king  he  was  enabled  to  travel,  when  he  Idt 
the  university,  through  Germany,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  France.  He  visited  the  libraries  at 
Lcyden,  Pans,  and  Oxford,  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
extending  his  knowledge  of  Coptic  language  and 
literature.  At  his  return,  in  1720,  he  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  Liebenbeig,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  very  next  year  the  chair  of  philosophy  was 
offered  to  him  at  the  university  ot  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder.  In  1722  he  was  elected  professor  of 
theology,  and  afterwards  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  He  died  in  1757, 
and  his  contemporaries  bestowed  upon  him  the 
eulogy,  ^  Vir  et  singulaiis  humanitatis  et  egregise 
doctrinse  laude  celebenimus.' 

Although  he  had  a  singular  aveision  to  print  any  of 
>his  writings,  yet  more  than  fifty  independent,  smaller 
or  larger,  works  are  extant  We  name  the  following 
as  the  most  important : — DisquisiHo  de  lingua 
Lycacnica^  Berlin  1 7 14, 4to ;  Exercitatio  Historico- 
tfuologica  de  Nestoriasmoy  dc.^  Berlin  1724,  8vo  ; 
DissertaHones  academica  vHi,  de  terra  Gosen^  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  1 735, 410 ;  Pantheon  yEgyptiorum 
srve  de  Diis  eimim  commentarhts^  cum  prolegomenis 
de  rtligumeet  Theologia  yEgyptiorum,  Berlin  1750- 
1752,  in  three  vols.  8vo,— Jablonski's  principal 
work,  and  one  which  will  for  all  times  ensure  him 
the  high  respect  of  the  learned ;  InstUutiones  ffis" 
iaria  Christiana  Antiquioris^  Frankfort -on -the - 
Oder  1753,  ^^o  >  followed  by  Instiiutiona  Historia 
Christiame  recentioriSf  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  1756, 
8vo,  both  re-edited  bv  Schultze,  ib,  1783-84;  by 
Stosch,  who  added  a  third  volume,  ib,  in  1767 ;  and 
by  Schickedanz  in  1767,  8vo.  A  collection  of  his 
minor  works,  under  the  title  Opuscula  quibus 
lingua  el  antiquitas  jEgyptiorum^  difficilia  sacrorum 
libtvrum  loea  et  historia  ecclesiastiea  capita  illus^ 
trantur,  was  published  by  J.  S.  T.  Water,  Leyden 
1804-1810,  in  three  vols.  8vo. — E.  D. 

JABNEEL  6K?3^  *  God  causeth  to  be  built  ;* 

Ac^rd  ;  Alex.  'lo^m^X ;  yedned). 

I.  A  town  on  the  north-western  border  of 
Judah,  situated  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  west  of 
Ekron,  and  between  Mount  Baalah  and  the  sea. 
yahneel  is  only  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  1 1 ;  but  a 
comparison  of  that  passage  with  2  Chron.  xxvl  6, 
shews  that  it  is  the  same  place  which  is  there  cal- 
led yabneh,  and  which  Uzziah  captured,  with  Oath 
and  Ashdod,  from  the  Philistines.    Jabneh  (1133^) 

is  the  first  part  of  the  compound  Jabneel  ptUlS^), 

the  latter  part  (^M,  *God')  being  omitted  (Sept. 
'Io/3i^p  and  'lo^ecr).  In  Josh.  xv.  46,  instead 
of  'From  Ekron  even  unto  the  sea,'  the  Sept. 
has,  dTd  'Ainco/xbr  Vtiufi,  (Alex.  'Icmwu),  which 
at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  an  allusion  to  this 
city,  though  it  is  only  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  translators  of  the  Hebrew  word  TXCf*^  *  to  the 
sea,'  for  a  proper  name.  Josephus  calls  this  city 
Jamnia  f  lo^iyici),  and  assigns  it  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
{Antiq,  v.  I.  22).     It  beoune  an  important  place 
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during  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  and  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  later  Jewish  histoiy  (i  Maccab. 
iv.  15  ;  V.  58 ;  X.  69).  The  school  of  Jamnia  was 
celebrated  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusdem,  espe- 
cially under  the  presidency  of  the  famous  Rabbin 
GamaUeL  The  Jews  called  this  school  their  San- 
hedrim, though  it  only  possessed  a  faint  shadow  of 
the  authority  of  that  great  council  (Milman,  His- 
tory of  the  ^ews^  iii.  95,  2d  ed. ;  Lightfoot,  Opera ^ 
iu  141-143).  At  this  period,  also,  Jamnia  had  a 
considerable  trade,  and  a  good  port  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  (2  Maccab.  xii.  8,  9 ;  Pto- 
lemy, V.  16 ;  Strabo,  xv.  2,  29 ;  Pliny,  N,  N, 
V.  14). 

Jamnia  stood,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine,  between  Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  A  sea- 
Ion,  twelve  mUes  from  the  former,  and  twenty 
from  the  latter  [Ant.  liin,  ed.  Wessel.  p.  150). 
Euesbius  describes  it  as  a  small  town  (roX/x*^) 
between  Diospolis  and  Ashdod  {Onomast.  s.  v. 
yamnia).  We  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modem  village  of  Yebna^  whose  name  is 

radically  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Jabneh  (LjJ  = 

X\yy^),  Yebna  is  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  plain,  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
three  from  Ekron.  Between  it  and  the  latter 
place  is  a  low  ridge  of  limestone  hills  which  the 
writer  was  able  to  identify  as  the  *  Mount  Baalah ' 
of  Josh.  XV.  II  (which  is  different  from  the  town 
of  Baalah  mentioned  in  ver.  9 ;  see  Handbook  for 
S.  and  P,,  p.  275).  The  Crusaders  thought  Jam- 
nia occupiea  the  site  of  Gath,  and  they  built  in  it 
a  fortress  called  /belin,  with  a  church,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain,  and  have  in  later  times  been 
used  as  a  mosoue  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels,  p. 
57,  ed.  1844;  Robinson,  B.  R,  ii.  66,  227  ;  Re- 
land,  Falast.  p.  822 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christy,  iii 
587;  Ritter,  Pal.  und  Syr.,  iii  12$). 

2.  A  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  It  may 
have  been,  perhaps,  identical  with  the  village 
yamnia,    which   Josephus    fortified    during    the 

Jewish  wars  ( Vita,  37) ;  but  its  site  is  miknown. — 
.  I*  P. 

JABNEH.      [JABNECH.] 

JACHIN  AND  BOAZ,  the  names  of  two 
brazen  pillars  in  the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple. 
[Temple.] 

JACINTH.    [Leshem.] 

JACOB  {^Vli  Sept  'loirc^)  was  the  second 

son  of  Isaac  by  his  wife  Rebekah.  Her  conceiv- 
ing is  stated  to  have  been  supematuraL  Led  by 
pmiliar  feelings  she  went  to  in(|uire  of  the  Lortf, 
and  was  informed  that  she  was  mdeed  with  child, 
that  her  offspring  should  be  the  founders  of  two 
nations,  and  that  the  elder  should  serve  the 
younger :  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  a  judgment  is  pronounced  on  her 
conduct  in  aiding  Jacob  to  secure  the  privileges  of 
birth  to  the  exdusion  of  his  elder  brother  Esau 
— conduct  which  these  &cts,  connected  with  the 
birth  of  the  bo3rs,  may  well  have  influenced. 
Some  have  inde^  denied  the  facts,  and  taken 
from  them  the  colouring  they  bear  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  such  persons  may  easily  be  led  on  to  pro- 
nounce a  severe  and  indiscrimiiuite  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  Rebekah;  but  those  who  pro- 
fess to  receive  and  to  respect  the  Biblical  records 
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are  unjustifiable,  if  they  view  any  port  of  them,  or 
any  event  which  they  record,  in  any  other  light 
than  that  which  the  Bible  supplies,  in  any  other 
position  than  that  which  the  Bible  presents.  It  is 
as  a  whole  that  each  separate  character  should  be 
contemplated — under  the  entire  assemblage  of 
those  circumstances  which  the  Bible  narrates.  If 
we  first  maim  an  historical  person  we  may  very 
readily  misrepresent  him. 

As  the  bo3rs  grew,  Jacob  appeared  to  partake  of 
the  gentle,  quiet,  and  retirmg  character  of  his 
father,  and  was  accordingly  led  to  prefer  the 
tranquil  safety  and  pleasing  occupations  of  a  shep- 
herd's life  to  the  bold  and  daring  enterprises  of 
the  hunter,  for  which  Esau  had  an  irresistible  pre- 
dilection. Jacob,  therefore,  passed  his  days  in  or 
near  the  paternal  tent,  simple  and  unpretending  in 
his  manner  of  life,  and  finding  in  the  flocks  and 
herds  which  he  kept,  images  and  emotions  which 
both  filled  and  satisfied  his  heart  His  domestic 
habits  and  affections  seem  to  have  co-operated 
with  the  remarkable  events  that  attend^  his  birth, 
in  winning  for  him  the  peculiar  regard  and  undis- 
guised preference  of  his  mother,  who  probably  in 
this  merely  yielded  to  impressions  which  she  could 
scarcely  account  for,  much  less  define,  and  who 
had  not  even  a  faint  conception  of  the  magnitude 
of  influence  to  which  her  predilection  was  lucely  to 
rise,  and  the  sad  consequences  to  which  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  lead. 

That  selfishness  and  a  prudence  which  ap- 
proached to  cunning  had  a  seat  in  the  heart  of  the 
youth  Jacob,  appears  but  too  plain  in  his  d^ing 
with  Esau,  when  he  exacted  from  a  famishing 
brother  so  laxge  a  price  for  a  mess  of  pottage  as 
the  surrender  of  his  birthright.  Nor  does  the 
simple  narrative  of  the  Bible  afford  grounds  by 
which  this  act  can  be  well  extenuated.  Esau  asks 
for  food,  all<^ng,  as  his  reason,  *for  I  am  faint' 
Jacob,  unlike  both  a  vouth  and  a  brother,  answers, 
*  Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright'  What  could 
Esau  do?    'Behold,*  he  rephes,   *I  am  at  the 


prudent  Jacob,  before  he  gave  the  needed  refresh 
ment,  adds,  *  Swear  to  me  this  day.'    The  oath 
was  given,  the  food  eaten«  and  Esau  *  ivent  his 
way,    leaving  a  home  where  he  had  received  so 
sorry  a  welcome. 

The  leaning  which  his  mother  had  in  favour  of 
Jacob  would  naturally  be  augmented  by  the  con- 
duct of  Esau  in  marrying,  doubtless  contrary  to 
his  parents*  wishes,  two  Hittite  women,  who  are 
recorded  to  have  been  a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac 
and  to  Rebekah. 

Circumstances  thus  prepared  the  way  for  pTX>- 
curing  the  transfer  of  the  birthright,  when  Isaac, 
being  now  old,  proceeded  to  X&t  steps  to  pro- 
nounce the  irrevocable  blessing  which  acted  with 
all  the  force  of  a  modem  testamentary  bequest. 
This  blessing,  then,  it  was  essential  that  Jacob 
should  receive  in  preference  to  Esau.  Here  Re- 
bekah appous  the  chief  agent ;  Jacob  is  a  mere 
instrument  in  her  hands.  Isaac  directs  Esau  to 
procure  him  some  venison.  This  Rebekah  hears, 
and  urges  her  reluctant  favourite  to  personate  his 
elder  brother.  Jacob  suggests  difficulties ;  they 
are  met  by  Rebekah,  who  is  ready  to  incur  any 
personal  danger  so  that  her  object  be  gained.  My 
father,  peradventure,  will  feel  me,  and  I  shall  seem 


to  him  as  a  deceiver,  and  I  shall  bring  a  cuise 
upon  me  and  not  a  blessing.  His  mother  said  unto 
him.  Upon  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son,  only  obey  my 
voice.  Her  voice  is  obeyed,  the  venison  is  brought, 
Jacob  is  ecjuipped  for  the  deceit ;  he  helps  out  his 
fraud  by  direct  falsehood,  and  the  old  man,  whose 
senses  are  now  £&iling,  is  at  last  with  difficulty 
deceived.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  most 
reprehensible  transaction,  and  presents  a  truly 
painful  picture  ;  in  which  a  mother  conspires  with 
one  son  in  order  to  cheat  her  aged  husband,  with 
a  view  to  deprive  another  son  of  his  rightful  in- 
heritance. Justification  is  here  impossible,  but  it 
should  not  be  foigotten  in  the  estimate  we  form, 
that  there  was  a  promise  in  &vour  of  Jacob,  that 
Jacob's  qualities  had  endeared  him  to  his  mother, 
and  that  the  prospect  to  her  was  dark  and  threat- 
ening which  arose  when  she  saw  the  neglected 
Esau  at  the  head  of  the  house,  and  his  hateful 
wives  assuming  command  over  herseUl  [Eycke, 
DevendUione  primogenUura  Esmn^  Witteb.  1729; 
Roesler,  De  benedict  patema  Esavo  a  Jaeobo  prS" 
repta,  Tiib.  1706;  Heydegger,  Hist  Patriarch, 
ii.  14 ;  Shuckford,  C&nfUciioHf  Bk.  7 ;  Blunt,  Un- 
designed  Coi$uid.,  part  L  I,  sea  2, 3  ;  Benson,  HtU" 
sean  LecL  an  Scr^iure  DiffieuUks^  16,  17.] 

Punishment  in  this  world  often  follows  dose 
upon  the  heels  of  transgression.  Fear  seized  the 
guilty  Jacob,  who  is  sent  by  his  father,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Rebekah,  to  the  orisinal  seat  of  the 
family,  in  order  that  he  might  find  a  wife  among 
his  cousins,  the  daughters  of  his  mother's  brother, 
Lal^n  the  Syrian.  Before  he  is  dismissed  Jacob 
again  receives  his  father's  blessings,  the  object  ob- 
viously being  to  keep  alive  in  the  young  man's 
mind  the  great  promise  given  to  Abraluun,  and 
thus  to  transmit  that  influence  which,  under  the 
aid  of  divine  providence,  was  to  end  in  placing  the 
£&mily  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Palestine^  and 
in  so  doing  to  make  it  '  a  multitude  of  people.' 
The  language,  however,  employed  b^  the  aged 
father  suggests  the  idea,  that  tne  religious  I^t 
which  had  been  kindled  in  the  mind  of  Abraham 
had  lost  somewhat  of  its  fulness,  if  not  of  its 
clearness  also ;  since  '  the  blessing  of  Abraham,' 
which  had  originally  embmoed  all  nations,  is  now 
restricted  to  the  descendants  of  this  one  patriarchal 
family.  And  so  it  appears,  from  the  language 
which  Jacob  employs  (Gen.  xxviii.  16)  in  relation 
to  the  dream  that  he  had  when  he  tarried  all  night 
upon  a  certain  plain  on  his  journey  eastward,  that 
his  idea  of  the  Deity  was  little  more  than  that  of  a 
local  god — '  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and 
I  knew  it  noC  Nor  does  the  language  whidi  he 
immediately  after  empl^  shew  that  his  ideas  of 
the  relations  between  God  and  man  were  of  an 
exalted  and  refined  nature : — '  If  God  will  be  with 
me,  and  will  keep  me  in  the  way  that  I  go,  and 
will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on, 
so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace, 
then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God.*  The  vision, 
therefore,  with  which  Jacob  was  fiivoared  was  not 
without  occasion,  nor  could  the  terms  in  which  he 
was  addresed  by  the  Lord  &il  to  enlaige  and 
correct  his  conceptions,  and  make  his  rel^ii  at 
once  more  comprehensive  and  more  influentiaL 
[Miegius  De  Scaia  Jacobi,  in  Ikea'a  Thes.  TheoL- 
Phil  i.  195 ;  Kurz,  HisL  of  the  Old  Cevenant,  L 

Jacob,  on  coming  into  the  land  of  the  people  of 
the  East,  accidentally  met  with  Rachel,  Laban's 
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danghter,  to  whom,  with  trae  eastern  simplicity 
and  politeness,  he  shewed  such  courtesy  as  the 
duties  of  pastoral  life  sngpest  and  admit.  And 
here  his  gentle  and  affectionate  nature  displays 
itself  under  the  influence  of  the  bonds  of  kmdred 
and  the  fiur  form  of  youth : — '  Jacob  kissed  Rachel, 
and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept* 

After  he  had  been  with  his  uncle  the  space  of  a 
month,  Laban  inquires  of  him  what  reward  he  ex- 
pecu  for  his  services.  He  asks  for  *  the  beautiful 
and  well-favoured  Rachel'  His  request  is  granted 
on  condition  of  a  seven  years*  service — a  long 
period  truly,  but  to  Jacob  *  thev  seemed  but  a 
few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.'  When  the 
time  was  expired,  the  crafty  Laban  availed  him- 
self of  the  customs  of  the  country,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute his  elder  and  *  tender-eved'  daughter  Leah. 
In  the  morning  Jacob  found  how  he  had  been 
beguiled ;  but  Laban  excused  himself,  saying,  *  It 
must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  to  give  the 
youn£er  before  the  first-bom.'  Another  seven 
years  service  gains  for  Jacob  the  beloved  Rachel. 
L^ih,  however,  has  the  compensatory  privilege  of 
being  the  mother  of  the  first-born — Reuben  ;  tiiree 
other  sons  successively  follow,  namely,  Simeon, 
Levi,  and  Judah,  sons  of  Leah.  This  fruitfulness 
was  a  painful  subject  of  reflection  to  the  barren 
Rachel,  who  employed  language  on  this  occasion 
that  called  forth  a  reply  from  her  husband  which 
shews  that,  mild  as  was  the  character  of  Jacob,  it 
was  by  no  means  wanting  in  force  and  energy 
(Gen.  XXX.  2).  An  arrangement,  however,  took 
place,  by  which  Rachel  had  children  bv  means 
of  her  maid,  Bilhah,  of  whom  Dan  and  Naphtali 
were  bom.  Two  other  sons — Gad  and  Asner — 
were  bora  to  Jacob  of  Leah's  maid,  Zilpah.  Leah 
herself  bare  two  more  sons,  namely,  Issachar  and 
Zebulun  ;  she  also  bare  a  daughter,  Dinah.  At 
length  Rachel  herself  bare  a  son,  and  she  called 
his  name  Joseph. 

Most  faithfully,  and  with  great  success,  had 
Jacob  served  his  uncle  for  fourteen  years,  when  he 
became  desirous  of  retuming  to  his  parents.  At 
the  urgent  request  of  Laban,  however,  he  is  in- 
duced to  remain.  The  language  employed  upon 
this  occasion  (Gen.  xxx.  25,  jy.)  shews  that  Jacob's 
character  had  gained  considerably  during  his  ser- 
vice both  in  strength  and  comprehensiveness ;  but 
the  means  which  he  employed  in  order  to  make 
his  baigain  with  his  uncle  work  so  as  to  enrich 
himself,  prove  too  clearly  that  his  moral  feelings 
had  not  undergone  an  equal  improvement,  and 
that  the  original  taint  of  pradence,  and  the  sad 
lessons  of  his  mother  in  deceit,  had  prcxluced  some 
of  their  natural  frait  in  his  bosom.  Those  who 
may  wish  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  efficacy  of 
the  means  which  Jacob  employed,  may,  in  addition 
to  the  original  narrative,  consult  Michaelis  and 
Rosenmiiller  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  follow- 
ing : — Hieron.  Qtutst  in  (kn. ;  Plin.  Hist  Nat, 
vii.  ID ;  Oppian,  Cyneg.  L  330,  sq, ;  Hastfeer,  iiber 
Schafiiuht;  Bochart,  Hierot,  l  619.  Winer, 
HandwSrt,^  gives  a  parallel  passage  from  iElian 
{Hist.  Anim.  viiL  21). 

The  prosperity  of  Jacob  displeased  and  grieved 
Laban,  so  that  a  separation  seemed  desirable. 
Hb  wives  are  read^  to  accompany  him.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  out,  with  his  family  and  his  property, 
'  to  go  to  Isaac  his  fi&ther  in  the  land  of  Canaan.' 
It  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  Laban  learned 
that  Jacob  had  fled,  when  he  immediately  set  out 


in  pursuit  of  his  nephew,  and  after  seven  dayif 
journey  overtook  him  in  Mount  Gilead.  Labsui, 
however,  is  divinely  warned  not  to  hinder  Jacob's 
return.  Reproach  and  recrimination  ensued. 
Even  a  charge  of  theft  is  put  forward  by  Laban 
— 'Wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  godst*  In 
tmth,  Rachel  had  carried  off  certain  images  which 
were  the  objects  of  worship.  Ignorant  of  this 
misdeed,  Jacob  boldly  called  for  a  search,  adding, 
'  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods,  let  him 
not  live.'  A  crafty  woman's  cleverness  eluded  the 
keen  eve  of  Laban.  Rachel,  by  an  appeal  which 
one  of  her  sex  alone  could  make,  aeceived  her 
father.  Thus  one  sin  begets  another ;  super- 
stition prompts  to  theft,  and  thefl  necessitates 
deceit 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  tera- 
phim  which  Richael  stole,  and  which  Laban  was  so 
anxious  to  discover,  and  whatever  kind  or  degree 
of  worship  may  in  reality  have  been  paid  to  them, 
their  existence  in  the  family  suffices  of  itself  to  shew 
how  imperfectly  instructed  regarding  the  Creator 
were  at  this  time  those  who  were  among  the  least 
ignorant  on  divine  things.     [Terapuim.  j 

Laban*s  conduct  on  this  occasion  called  forth  a 
reply  from  Jacob,  from  which  it  appears  that  his 
service  had  been  most  severe,  and  which  also 
proves  that  however  this  severe  service  might  have 
encouraged  a  certain  servility,  it  had  not  pre- 
vented the  development  in  Jacobus  soul  of  a  high 
and  eneigetic  spirit,  which  when  roused  could  assert 
its  rights  and  give  utterance  to  sentiments  both  just, 
striking,  and  forcible,  and  in  the  most  poetical 
phraseology. 

Peace,  however,  being  restored,  Laban,  on  the 
ensuing  moming,  took  a  friendly  if  not  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  his  daughters  and  their  sons, 
and  returned  home.  Meanwhile  Jacob,  going  on 
his  way,  had  to  pass  near  the  land  of  Seir,  in  which 
Esau  dwelt  Remembering  his  own  conduct  and 
his  brother's  threat,  he  was  seized  with  fear,  and 
sent  messengers  before  in  order  to  propitiate  Esau, 
who,  however,  had  no  evil  design  against  him ;  but, 
when  he  *  saw  Jacob,  ran  to  meet  him,  and  em- 
braced him,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him, 
and  they  wept' — the  one  tears  of  joyful  recognition, 
the  other  of  gladness  at  unexpected  esca^ie. 

The  passage  in  which  this  meeting  is  recorded  is 
very  striking  and  picturesque.  In  moral  qualities 
it  exhibits  Jacob  tne  inferior  of  his  generous,  high- 
minded,  and  forgiving  brother ;  for  Jacob's  hear- 
ing, whatever  deduction  may  be  made  for  Oriental 
politeness,  is  crouching  and  servile.  Independently 
of  the  compellation,  *  my  lord,'  which  he  repeatedly 
uses  in  addressing  Esau,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
following  terms  : — *  I  have  seen  thy  face  as  though 
I  had  seen  the  face  of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased 
with  me?'  (Gen.  xxxiii.  10). 

It  was  immediately  preceding  this  interview  that 
Jacob  passed  the  night  in  wrestling  with  *a  man,' 
who  is  afterwards  recognised  as  God,  and  who  at 
length  overcame  Jacob  by  touching  the  hollow  of 
his  thigh.  His  name  also  was  on  this  event  changed 
by  the  mysterious  antagonist  into  Israel,  *  for  as  a 
prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men, 
and  hast  prevailed'  (Gen.  xxxiL  28).  It  is  added 
that  on  this  account  his  descendants  abstained 
from  eating  the  thigh  of  slaughtered  animals. 
[Israel.] 

Having,  bv  the  misconduct  of  Shechem  the  Hi- 
vite  and  the  hardy  valour  of  his  sons,  been  involved 
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in  danger  from  the  natives  of  Shechem  in  Canaan, 
Jacob  is  divinely  directed,  and  under  the  divine 
protection  proceeds  to  Bethel,  where  he  is  to 
'  make  an  altar  unto  God  that  appeared  unto  thee 
when  thou  fleddest  from  the  face  of  Esau  thy 
brother.'  Obedient  to  the  divine  command,  he 
first  purifies  his  family  from  'stnmge  gods,* 
which  he  hid  under  *  the  oak  which  is  by  She- 
chem ;'  after  which  God  appeared  to  him  again  with 
the  important  declaration,  '  I  am  God  Almighty,' 
and  renewed  the  Abrahamic  covenant  Wliile 
journeying  from  Beth-el  to  Ephrath,  his  beloved 
Rachel  lost  her  life  in  giving  birth  to  her  second 
son,  Benjamin.  At  length  Jacob  came  to  his 
father  Isaac  at  Mamre,  the  family  residence,  in 
time  to  pay  the  last  attentions  to  the  af  ed  patriarch. 
Not  long  after  this  bereavement  Jacob  was  robbed 
of  his  beloved  son  Joseph  through  the  jealousy  and 
bad  faith  of  his  brothers.  This  loss  is  the  occa- 
sion of  shewing  us  how  strong  were  Jacob's  pater- 
nal feelings ;  tor  on  seeing  what  appeared  to  be 
proofs  that  *  some  evil  beast  had  devoured  Joseph,' 
the  old  man  *  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth 
upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many 
days,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.' — *I  will  go 
down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son  mourning'  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  33). 

A  widely  extended  famine  induced  Jacob  to  send 
his  sons  down  into  Egypt,  where  he  had  heard  there 
was  com,  without  knowing  by  whose  instrumen- 
tality. The  patriarch,  however,  retained  his 
yoimgestson  Benjamin,  Mest  mischief  should  be- 
fall him,'  as  it  had  befallen  Joseph.  The  young 
men  returned  with  the  needed  supplies  of  com. 
They  related,  however,  that  they  had  been  taken 
for  spies,  and  that  there  was  but  one  way  in  which 
they  could  disprove  the  charge,  namely,  by  carry- 
ing down  Benjamin  to  'the  lord  of  the  land.' 
This  Jacob  vehemently  refused  : — •  Me  have  ye 
bereaved ;  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and 
ye  will  take  Benjamin ;  my  son  shall  not  go  down 
with  you  ;  if  mischief  beudl  him,  then  shall  ye 
bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave  *  (Gen.  xliL  36).  The  pressure  of  the  famine, 
however,  at  length  forced  Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin 
to  accompany  his  brothers  on  a  second  visit  to 
Egypt ;  whence  in  due  time  they  brought  back  to 
their  father  the  pleasing  intelhgence,  'Joseph  is 
yet  alive,  and  he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of 
^gyp^*  How  naturally  is  the  effect  of  this  on 
Jacob  told — *  and  Jacob  s  heart  fainted,  for  he  be- 
lieved them  not'  When,  however,  they  Iiadgone 
into  particulars,  he  added,  *  Enough,  Joseph  my 
son  is  yet  alive  ;  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I 
die.'  Touches  of  nature  like  this  suffice  to  shew 
the  reality  of  the  history  before  us,  and  since  they 
are  not  unfrequent  in  the  book  of  Genesis  they  will 
of  themselves  avail  to  sustain  its  credibility  against 
all  that  the  enemy  can  do.  Each  competent  and 
unprejudiced  judge,  on  reading  these  gems  of  tmth, 
may  well  exclaim,  *  This  is  history,  not  mythology ; 
reality,  not  fiction.'  The  passage,  too,  with  others 
recently  cited,  strongly  proves  how  much  the  cha- 
racter of  the  patriarch  had  improved.  In  the  entire 
of  the  latter  part  of  Jacob's  life,  he  seems  to  have 
gradually  parted  with  many  less  desirable  qualities, 
and  to  have  become  at  once  more  trathful,  more 
energetic,  more  eamest,  affectionate,  and,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word,  religious. 

Encouraged  *  in  the  visions  of  the  night,'  Jacob 
goes  down  to  Egjrpt.     *  And  Joseph  made  ready 


his  chariot,  and  went  up  to  meet  Israd  his  &ther, 
to  Goshen,  and  presented  himself  unto  him  ;  and 
he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good 
while.     And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me 
die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  fiu:e,  because  thou  ait 
yet  alive'  (Gen.  xlvi.  29).    Joseph  proceeded  to 
conduct  his  father  into  the  presence  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  when  the  man  of  God,  with  that  sdf- 
consciousness  and  dignity  which   religion  gires, 
instead   of  offering   slavish   aduladon^    'blessed 
Pharaoh.'    Stmdc  with  the  patriarch's  venerable 
air,  the  king  asked,  '  How  old  art  thou  ?'    What 
composure  and  elevation  is  there  in  the  reply, 
'  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years ;  few  and  evil  have  the 
days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not 
attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of 
my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage :  and 
Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went  out  from  before 
Pharaoh'  (Gen.  zlviL  8-io). 

Jacob,  with  his  sons,  now  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  some  of  the  best  land  of  Egypt,  where  they 
carried  on  their  pastoral  occupationa,  and  enjoyed 
a  very  large  share  of  earthly  prosperi^.  The  aged 
patriarch,  after  being  strangely  tossed  about  on  a 
very  rough  ocean,  found  at  last  a  tranquil  harbour, 
where  ail  the  best  affections  of  his  nature  were 
gently  exercised  and  laigely  unfolded.  After  a 
Upse  of  time  Joseph,  being  informed  that  his 
father  was  sick,  went  to  him,  when  *  Israel  strength- 
ened himself^  and  sat  up  in  his  bed.'  He  ac- 
quainted Joseph  with  the  divine  promise  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  which  yet  remained  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  took  Joseph's  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseb, 
in  place  of  Reuben  anid  Simeon,  whom  he  had 
lost.  How  impressive  is  his  benediction  in  Joseph's 
family  I  *  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  I  had  not 
thought  to  see  thy  face :  and,  lo,  God  hath  showed 
me  Jso  thy  seed*^  (Gen.  xlviil  1 1).  '  God,  before 
whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk, 
the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
day,  the  angd  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil, 
bless  the  1^ ;  and  let  my  name  be  named  oa 
them,  and  the  name  of  my  fathers  ;  and  let  them 
grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midst  of  the  eazth' 
(ver.  15,  16).  '  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Be- 
hold I  die ;  but  God  will  be  with  you  and  bring 
you  again  unto  the  land  of  your  fatnen'  (ver.  21). 
Then  having  convened  his  sons,  the  venerable 
patriarch  pronounced  on  them  also  a  blesslii|[, 
which  is  full  of  the  loftiest  thought,  expressed  in 
the  most  poetical  diction,  and  adomeid  by  the  most 
vividly  descriptive  and  engaging  imagery,  showing 
how  deeply  religious  his  chancter  nad  become, 
how  freshly  it  retained  its  fervour  to  the  last,  and 
how  greatly  it  had  increased  in  strength,  elevation, 
and  dignity : — And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end 
of  commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet 
into  the  bed  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people'  (Gen.  xlix.  33). — J.  R.  B- 

JACOB  B.  AsHERi  B.  Jechisl  b.  Uri  b.  Elia- 
KIM  b.  Jehudah,  also  called  Baal  Ha-ptrim^ 
after  his  celebrated  ritual  work,  was  bora  in  Ger- 
many about  A.  D.  1280.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  an  eyewitness  to  the  fearfid  massacres  of  hs 
brethren  which  began  at  Rottingen,  April  2C^  i29o» 
under  the  leadership  of  Rindfleisch,  and  spruid 
over  Bavaria,  France,  and  Austria,  when  upwards 
of  120  Jewish  communities^  numbering  more  than 
100,000  souls  were  slaughtered  in  less  than  six 
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months  Though  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Adolph  and  the  election  of  Albrecht  to  the  throne 

Sat  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  yet  Jacob  b.  Asheri 
*lt  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  Gennany,  and  hence  emi- 
grated, in  the  year  1303,  with  his  renowned  father, 
his  mother,  and  seven  brothexs,  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place  for  two  years,  and  at  last 
settled  down  at  Toledo  in  Spam  in  1305.  Here 
he  entered  upon  his  literary  labours  under  most 
straitened  pecuniaiy  circumstances,  and  pub- 
lished (i)  A  Commentary  an  the  Pentateuch  (C^TD 

rnV\n  7P)»  ^^  y^a^xs  of  which  is  Nachmanide's  ex- 
position. He  excluded  from  it  Nachmanide's  philo- 
sophico-Kabbalistic  portions,  inserted  in  their  stead 
remarks  of  Rashi,  Joseph  Cara,  Samuel  b.  Meier, 
Abraham  b.  Chija,  R.  Tam,  Ibn  Ezra,  Joseph 
Kimchi,  Jehudah  the  Pious,  Simon  b.  Abraham, 
Meier  of  Rothenburg,  R.  Asher,  the  father,  and 
R.  Jehudah,  the  brother  of  the  author,  as  well  as 
glosses  of  his  own  at  the  beginning  of  every  Sab- 
batic section  [Haphtara],  which  diicfly  consist  of 
explanations  of  words  and  whole  sentences  accord- 
ing to  the  hermeneutical  rule  called  K^tDD^J,  /.  ^., 
reducing  every  letter  of  a  word  to  its  numerical 
value,  and  explaining  it  by  another  word  of  the 
same  quantity  [Midrash],  and  which  he  calls 
niK^En&,  dainty  supplements^  and  recondite  rea- 
sons for  the  critical  remarks  of  the  Massorites  upon 
the  text  (nniDDH  nDVD),  This  work  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  understanding  of  the  original 
design  of  the  Massora.  Such  was  the  extraor- 
dinary popularity  of  the  Gematrual  portions  of  this 
commentary  that  they  were  detached  from  the 
exegetical  part  and  printed  in  a  separate  form  in 
Constantinople  1 5 14,  in  Venice  1544,  and  have 
since  appeared  not  only  in  the  Rabbinic  Bibles  of 
Bombeig,  Venice  1546- 1548,  and  1568;  of  Buxtorf, 
Basle  1617-1619,  and  Frankfurter,  Amsterdam 
1724-1727,  under  the  title  of  ^Bnn^H  H^KnanB  HVp 

D^DH  /JD,  but  also  in  five  editions  of  the  Bible 
between  1595  and  1653,  and  in  no  less  than  twenty 
different  editions  of  the  Pentateuch  between  the 
years  1566  and  i8o4^whereas  the  exegetical 
part  was  not  published  till  1805  in  Zolkiew,  and 
again  in  18^8  in  Hanover ;  andf  (2)  the  celebrated 
religious  code  called  D^ID  nyil")K,  from  the  fact 
that  it  consists  of  four  parts  or  rows,  respectively 
denominated  D^^n  miK,  the  way  of  life ;  mV 
njn,  the  teaeher  of  knowledge;  "^tyn  pK,  the  stone 
of  help;  and  tSfifi^H  JK^n,  the  breastplate  of  justice; 
which  treats  on  the  ritual,  moral,  matrimonial,  civil, 
and  social  observances  of  the  Jews.  This  remark- 
able work,  which  for  a  time  supplanted  the  lod 
Ila-Chetaka  of  the  immortal  Maimonides,  soon  be- 
came the  text-book  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  through- 
out the  world,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  this  ancient  people.  The  best  editions 
of  it  are  the  one  published  in  Augsburg  1540,  and 
another  published  in  Hanover  i6ia  Jacob  b. 
Asheri  died  in  1340  (comp.  Geiger,  Wissenschafi- 
iiehe  Zeitung^  vol  iv.,  Stuttgart  1839,  p.  39$, 
etc  ;  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaiea^  vol  il,  p.  16, 
etc  ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  U6r,  I/ebr,  in 
Bibliotheca  Bodleiana^  coL  1181-1192;  Graetz, 
Gesehiehte  der  Juden^  voL  viL,  Leipzig  1863,  pp. 
34^50-— C.  D.  G. 

JACOB,  B.  Chajim  r.  Isaac  Ibn  Adonia,  the 
celebFBted  editor  of  Bombeig's   Rabbinic  Bible, 


was  bom  at  Tunis  about  1470.  When  about  forty 
years  of  age,  circa  15 10,  he  was  driven  from  his 
peaceful  home  and  literary  labours.  He  then  went 
to  Italy,  lived  for  some  time  in  Rome  and  in  Flor- 
ence, and  not  finding  any  occupation  he  at  last 
went  to  Venice,  where  through  the  exertions  of  R. 
Chajim  Alton,  he  became  connected,  in  1520,  \(\\\\ 
the  celebrated  Hebrew  printing-office  of  Daniel 
Bomberg  as  corrector  of  the  press.  He  published 
(i)  the  celebrated  lod  Ha-Chezaka  of  Maimonides, 
Venice  1524 ;  and  (2)  edited,  in  four  volumes  folio, 
the  Rabbinic  Bible  called  Bomberg's  second  Rab- 
binic Bible,  Venice  1524- 1525,  the  first  being  the 
one  edited  by  Felix  Pratensis  [Pratensis].  The 
following  are  the  contents  of  this  stupendous  work. 

The  first  volume^  embracing  the  Pentateuch 
(rnin),  begins,  i,  with  the  elaborate  introduction  of 
the  editor,  in  which  he  discusses  the  Massora^  the 
Keri^  and  Kethib^  the  variations  between  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Massora,  the  Tikune  Soplierim  ^TipT^ 
D^aiD),  and  the  order  of  the  larger  Massora ;  il ,  an 
index  of  the  sections  of  the  whole  O.  T.  according 
to  Massora;  and  iiu  Ibn  Kzra^s  preface  to  the 
Pentateuch.  Then  follow  the  five  books  of  Moses 
in  Hebrew,  with  theChaldee  paraphrases  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan  b.  Uziel,  and  the  commentaries  of 
Rashi  and  Ibn  Elzra,  the  margins  being  filled  up 
with  as  much  of  the  Massora  as  they  would  admit. 

The  second  volume^  comprising  the  earlier  prophets 
(D^i1«rtn  D'«K^aJ),  ».  ^.,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  the  Kings,  has  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  Jonathan  b.  Uziel,  and  the  commen- 
taries of  Rashi,  Kimchi,  and  Levi  b.  Gershon,  and 
the  Massora  in  the  margin. 

The  third  volume^  comprising  the  later  prophets 
(D^^nrW  D^K^aj),  /.  e.,  Isalah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  contains  the  He- 
brew text,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Jonathan  b. 
Uziel,  the  commentaries  of  Rashi,  which  extend 
over  all  the  books  in  this  volume,  of  Ibn  Ezra  on 
Isaiah  and  the  minor  prophets,  and  of  Kimchi  on 
Jeremiah,  and  the  Massora  in  the  margin. 

The  fourth  volume^  comprising  the  Hagiographa 
(D^aina),  gives  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  Joseph  the  blind,  the  commentaries 
of  Rashi  on  the  Psalms,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the  five 
Megilloth,  and  Chronicles;  of  Ibn  Ezra  on  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  the  five  Megil- 
loth,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  ;  of  Levi  b.  Gershon  on 
Proverbs  and  Daniel ;  of  Saadia  on  Daniel  and  the 
second  Tareum  of  Esther.  Appended  to  this 
volume  are,  i.,  the  Massora  which  could  not  get  into 
the  margin  of  the  text,  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
Jacob  b.  Chajim's  directions ;  ii.,  the  various  read- 
ings of  Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Naphtali,  and  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Codd. ;  and  iii.,  a  treatise  upon 
the  points  and  accents,  containmg  the  work  ^DTT 

n^r^Om  Tipon  or  ^npnan  ^b  by  Moses  Nakdan. 
Jacob  b.  Chajim  bestowed  the  utmost  labour  in 
amassing  the  Massora  and  in  purifying  and  arrang- 
mg  those  materials  which  Felix  Pratensis  published 
very  incorrectly  in  the  first  edition  of  Bomberg's 
Rabbinic  Bible.  He  was,  moreover,  the  first  who, 
in  his  elaborate  introduction,  furnished  the  Biblical 
student  with  a  treatise  on  the  Massora ;  and  his 
edition  of  the  Bible  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
criticism  of  the  text,  inasmuch  as  from  it  most  of 
the  Hebrew  Bibles  are  printed.  Kennicott  pub- 
lished a  Latin  translation  of  Jacob  b.  Chajim's 
valuable  introduction  from  an  anonymous  MS.  in 
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the  Bodleian  Library  in  an  abridged  form  (Comp. 
Dissertation  the  second^  Oxford  I7S9)  P-  229-244), 
and  Ginsburg  has  published  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  with  explanatory  notes,  in  the 
Kurnal  of  Sacred  Literature  1863.  In  after  life 
cob  b.  Chajim  embraced  Christianity,  a  circum- 
stance which  will  account  for  Elias  Levita's  vitu- 
perations a^inst  him  OnV3  mnV  TXSH^  NTH 
aipD),— C.  D.  G. 

JACOB  B.  ELEAZAR,  a  Hebrew  poet  and 
grammarian  who  flourished  at  Toledo  A.  D.  113a 
He  distinguished  himself  in  investigating  the  nature 
of  the  vowel  points  and  the  etymology  of  the  pro- 
per names,  and  though  he  wrote  several  works 
U{>on  these  subjects,  yet  only  one  treatise  of  his, 

entitled  D/B^  "^DDi  the  book  of  completion^  is  known 
to  us,  through  the  quotations  from  it  by  Kimchi. 
The  fragments  of  it  show  that  Jacob  b.  Eleazar  was 
a  sound  grammarian,  laid  down  some  excellent 
rules  respecting  the  Hebrew  s^tax,  and  materially 
aided  the  development  of  phdology  in  Spain  at  a 
time  when  Biblical  exegesis  was  much  neglected 
and  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  paramount  He 
moreover  devoted  himself  to  the  formation  of  a 
correct  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose used  the  celebrated  Codex  Hillali  [Hillali]. 
The  importance  of  his  labours  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  Kimchi  ouotes  his  explanations  as 
authoritative.  Comp.  Biesenthal  und  Lebrecht's 
edition  of  KimchCs  Lexicon^  Berlin  1S47,  introduce 
Hon  p.  15  ;  Geiger  in  Char  Nechmad  ii.,  Vienna 
1857,  p.  159,  etc.;  Graetz,  Geschichte der  judcnyi., 
Leipzig  1861,  p.  131,  etc. — C.  D.  G. 

JACOB  B.  MEIER.    [Tam.] 

JADDUA  OWn^j  Sept.  'laJoO),  son  of  Jonathan 

the  high-priest,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  same 
office.  According  to  Eusebius  his  pontificate  con- 
tinued seventeen  years.  Josephus  states  that  he 
was  in  office  at  the  time  when  Alexander  the  Great 
invaded  Judaea,  and  that  he  went  out  to  meet  the 
conqueror  as  he  approached  Jerusalem ;  that  the 
latter  went  with  Jaddua  to  the  temple  to  worship 
and  offer  sacrifice ;  that  he  was  shewn  Daniel  s 
predictions  relating  tohimself,  and  gave  the  Jews  per- 
mission to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  as  well 
as  freedom  from  tribute  on  Sabbatical  ^eai&  His 
brother  Manasseh  was  appointed  first  high-priest  of 
the  Samaritan  temple  on  Moimt  Gerizim  dv  San- 
ballat*s  request  {Anti^,  xL  8.  5).  These  circum- 
stances related  by  JosephMS  are  not  credible,  though 
Jahn  and  other  Roman  Catholic  writers  usually  re- 
ceive them  as  historical  If  '  Darius  the  Persian,* 
who  is  mentioned,  Neh.  xil  22,  in  connection  with 
Jaddua,  be  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  last  monarch 
of  Persia  (336-330  B.c),  the  compiler  of  the  book 
of  Nehemiah  is  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Grecian  dynasty,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been 
Nehemiah  himself.  The  name  of  Jaddua  does  not 
mark  the  time  when  the  last  additions  were  made 
to  the  book  of  Nehemiah  and  the  O.  T.  canon ; 
nor  has  it  any  proper  relation  to  the  settlement  of 
the  canon. — S.  D. 

JAEL  (i^r,  wild  goat  or  gazelle;  SepL  *IajJX), 

wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite.  When  Sisera,  the 
general  of  Jabin,  had  been  defeated,  he  alighted 
from  his  chariot,  hoping  to  escape  best  on  foot 
from  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  victorious  Israelites. 


On  reaching  the  tents  of  the  nomade  chief,  be  re* 
membered  that  there  was  peace  between  his  sove- 
reign and  the  house  of  Heber ;  and,  therefore,  ap- 
Elied  for  the  hospitality  and  protection  to  which 
e  was  thus  entitled.  This  request  was  very  cor- 
dially granted  by  the  wife  of  the  absent  chie^  who 
receiv^  the  vanquished  warrior  into  the  inner  part 
of  the  tent,  where  he  could  not  be  discovered  by 
strangers  without  such  an  intrusion  as  eastern  cus- 
toms would  not  warrant  She  also  brought  him 
milk  to  drink,  when  he  asked  only  water ;  and 
then  covered  him  from  view,  that  he  might  enjoy 
repose  the  more  securely.  As  he  slept,  a  horrid 
thought  occurred  to  Jael,  which  she  hastened  too 
promptly  to  execute.  She  took  one  of  the  tent 
nails,  and  with  a  mallet,  at  one  fell  blow,  drove  it 
through  the  temples  of  the  sleeping  Sisereu  Soon 
af^er,  Barak  and  his  people  arrived  in  pursuit, 
and  were  shown  the  lifeless  body  of  the  man  thqr 
sought.  This  deed  drew  much  attention  to  Jael, 
and  preserved  the  camp  from  molestation  by  the 
victors ;  and  there  is  no  disputing  that  her  act  is 
mentioned  with  great  nraise  in  the  triumphal  song 
wherein  Deborsdi  ana  Barak  celebrated  the  deli- 
verance of  Israel  ( Judg.  v.  24).* 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  nndeistand  the 
object  of  Jael  in  this  painful  transaction.  Her 
motives  seem  to  have  been  entirely  prudential,  and, 
on  prudential  grounds,  the  very  circumstance  which 
renders  her  act  the  more  odious — the  peace  sub- 
sisting between  the  nomade  chief  and  tne  king  of 
Hazor — must,  to  her,  have  seemed  to  make  it  the 
more  expedient.  She  saw  that  the  Israelites  had 
now  the  upper  hand,  and  was  aware  that,  as  being 
in  alliance  with  the  oppressors  of  Israel,  the  camp 
might  expect  vezr  rough  treatment  from  the  pur- 
suing force ;  which  would  be  greatly  aggravated  if 
Sisera  were  found  sheltered  within  it.  a\x&  cala- 
mity she  sought  to  avert,  and  to  place  the  house  of 
Heber  in  a  favourable  position  with  the  victorious 
party.  She  probably  justified  the  act  to  herself, 
by  the  consideration  that  as  Sisera  would  certainly 
be  taken  and  slain,  she  might  as  well  make  a  benefit 
out  of  his  inevitable  doom,  as  incur  utter  ruin  in 
the  attempt  to  protect  him.  We  have  been  grieved 
to  see  the  act  vindicated  as  authorised  by  the 
usages  of  ancient  warfare,  of  rude  times,  and  of 
ferocious  manners.  There  was  not  war&re,  bat 
peace,  between  the  house  of  Heber  and  the  prince 
of  Hasor ;  and,  for  the  rest,  we  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  there  does  not  now,  and  never  did 
exist,  in  any  country^  a  set  of  usages  under  which 
the  act  of  Jael  would  be  deemed  right. 
It  is  much  easier  to  explain  the  conduct  of  Jael 

[  *  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Jael  men- 
tioned, Judg.  v.  6,  is  the  same  as  Jael  the  wife 
of  Heber,  or  another  Jael  who  had  judged  Israel 
before  the  time  of  Deborah.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  latter  supposition  to  make  Jael  the  name  of 
a  man ;  for  the  case  of  Deborah  shews  that  tbe 
place  of  Ju<i^  might  be  occupied  by  a  female. 
The  reasons  ror  this  supposition  are — I.  That  the 
state  of  things  described  in  Judg.  v.  6^  as  exist- 
ing in  Jael's  davs,  is  not  the  state  of  thiqcs  existing 
in  the  days  of  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber,  i^niose  time 
was  famous  for  the  restoration  of  the  nation  to  a 
better ;  2.  That  the  wife  of  a  stranger  would 
hardly  have  been  named  as  marking-  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Israel.  (See  Gesen.  Thes,  in  verb. ; 
Beitheau  m  the  Exeget,  Hd.B.  in  kxu)] 
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than  to  account  for  the  praise  which  it  receives  in 
the  triumphal  ode  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  But 
the  following  remarks  will  go  far  to  remove  the 
difficulty : — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  Sisera  would 
have  been  put  to  death  if  he  had  been  taken  alive 
by  the  Israelites.  The  war  usages  of  the  time  war- 
ranted such  treatment,  and  there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples of  it  They  had,  therefore,  no  regard  to 
her  private  motives,  or  to  the  particular  relations 
between  Heber  and  Jabin,  but  oeheld  her  only  as 
the  instrument  of  accomplishing  what  was  usually 
regarded  as  the  final  ana  crowning  act  of  a  great 
victory.  And  the  unusual  circumstance  that  this 
act  was  performed  by  a  woman's  hand  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  the  time,  so  great  a  humi- 
liation, that  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  dwelt  upon, 
in  contrasting  the  result  with  the  proud  confidence 
of  victory  wmch  had  at  the  outset  been  entertained 
(Judg.  iv.  5). — J.  K.  [Comp.  Coleridge,  Confes- 
sioHS  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit^  p.  33-35.] 

JAGUR  fW,  •  lodging ;"A<r(&/>;  Alex.  »Ia70iJp; 

Jagui^y  a  dty  on  the  extreme  south-eastern  border 
of  Judah,  towards  Edom  Qosh.  xv.  21).  Its  name 
might  perhaps  indicate  that  it  was  one  of  the  forti- 
fied camptng*grounds  of  the  border  Arabs.  Its 
site  is  nnknown. — ^J.  L.  P. 

JAH.    [Jehovah.] 

JAHATH  (nrP;  LXX.  'I^^;  Vulg.  Jahath). 

1.  Son  of  Libni,  the  son  of  Gershon,  the  son  of 
Levi  (I  Chron.  vL  20,  43).  In  the  latter  verse  the 
LXX.  read  'lti9,  and  the  Vulgate  Jdh.     He  is 

perhaps  identical  with  Jehiel  (TK^rP),   i  Chron. 

xxiiL  8,  who  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  patri- 
archal houses  (Drpn^3K  n^3,  house  of  their  fathers) 

of  the  tribe  of  Levi 

2.  Another  grandson  of  Gershon  by  his  son 
Shimei,  and  the  founder  of  one  of  the  patriarchal 
houses  of  the  Gershonites  (i  Chron.  xxiiL  10,  11). 
In  the  Vulgate  he  is  called  Lehdh, 

3.  Son  of  Reaiah  (s  Haroeh,  i  Chron.  ii  52), 
the  grandson  of  Hur  [HuR,  3],  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (I  Chron.  iv.  2). 

4.  (LXX.  *1<£9 ;  Alex.  'Ii'd^.  The  leader  or 
chief  in  the  time  of  David  of  the  Benei-Shelomoth, 
the  Levitical  house,  which  vras  the  only  representa- 
tive of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath  (i  Chron.  xxiv. 
22). 

5.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  who  was 
appointed  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  workmen  en- 
caged in  the  repair  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12). — S.  N. 

JAHAZ,  JAHAZA,  JAHAZAH,  and  JAH- 

ZAH  (fTT  and  rWT*,  perhaps  I  9,  iLabi»  *  tram- 

pled  down ;'  *laaffd  and  ^laad  ;  yasa\  a  town  in 
the  territory  of  the  Amorites,  on  the  confines  of 
the  eastern  desert,  where  the  Israelites  gained  the 
decisive  victory  over  Sihon  (Num.  xxL  23 ;  Deut 
ii  32).  It  was  given  to  the  Reubenites,  and  was 
assigned  out  of  that  tribe  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xiii. 
18 ;  xxi.  36  ;  i  Chron.  vi  78).  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah include  it,  with  Heshbon  and  Elcaleh,  in  the 
prophetic  curse  pronounced  upon  Moab  {Is,  xv.  4 ; 
Jer.  xlviil  34).    The  whole  country  east  of  the 


Dead  Sea  had  ori^ally  been  given  to  the  Moab- 
ites  and  Ammonites  (Gen.  xiSu  36-38  ;  Deut.  il 
19-22) ;  but  the  warlike  Amorites  from  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  conquered  them  and  expelled  them 
from  the  region  north  of  the  river  Amon.  From 
the  Amorites  the  Israelites  took  this  country ;  but 
subsequently  the  Ammonites  claimed  it  as  Uieirs 
(Tudg.  xl  13) ;  and  on  the  decline  of  Jewish  power 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  again  took  possession 
of  it.  For  this  reason  Jahaz  is  ascribed  by  the 
prophets  to  Moab.  Eusebius  states  that  in  his  day 
Jahaz  (he  writes  it  *l€ffffd)  still  existed,  and  was 
situated  between  Medaba  and  Debus  (Ai7/3oOf, 
Jerome  says  Diblaiha ;  Onomast,  s.  v.  Jassa ; 
Reland,  /Vi/.,  p.  82 J  ;  Winer,  KealwoirUrbuchy 
s.  V.)  The  situation  thus  given  to  it  appears  to  be 
too  far  west  for  the  requirements  of  the  sacred 
narrative.  We  read  in  Num.  xxl  23  that  Sihon 
*  went  out  against  Israel  into  the  wilderness ;  and 
he  canu  to  ^ha*  and  fought  against  them.'  Con- 
sequently we  must  look  for  the  site  on  the  extreme 
eastern  border  of  Ammon.  This  region  is  still 
unknown.  No  traveller  has  ventured  to  explore 
it ;  and  the  site  of  Jahaz  remains  yet  to  be  identi- 
fied (Keil  on  Joshua^  xiii.  18). — J.  L.  P. 

JAHAZIEL  (i>KW,  God  regarded;  similar  in 
etymology  and  meaning  to  Jahaziah,  n^TH**). 

1.  (LXX.  'lei-tiJX,  'lo^iJX ;  Vulg.  Jahaziel),  A 
descendant  of  Hebron,  the  son  of  Kohath,  and 
founder  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  chief  houses,  or 
clans,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (i  Chron.  xxiii.  19 ; 
xxiv.  23). 

2.  (LXX.  'leftiJX ;  Vulg.  JeheMid).  A  Benjamite, 
and  one  of  the  mighty  men  who  joined  the  party 
of  David  whilst  he  was  under  tne  protection  of 
Lachish,  king  of  Gath,  and  who  are  described  as 
able  to  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
hurling  stones  and  shooting  arrows  (I  Chron. 
xii.  4). 

3.  (LXX.  '0^1JX ;  Vulg.  JatUl),  One  of  the 
two  priests  who  wete  appointed  by  David  to  the 
office  of  playing  the  trumpet  before  the  ark,  after 
it  had  been  brought  to  Jerusalem  from  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  (i  Chron.  xvi.  6). 

4.  (LXX.  'OrtiJX;  Vulg.  Jahaiiel).  Son  of 
Zechariah,  and  one  of  the  *  sons  of  Asaph.'  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  was  inspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  foretell  to  the  king 
and  the  people  of  Jerusalem  the  miraculous  over- 
throw ot  the  combined  army  of  the  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  upon  the 
following  day  (2  Chron.  xx.  14;  Joseph.  Antig, 
ix.  I.  2).  According  to  Hengstenberg,  the  author- 
ship of  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  is  to  be  referred  to  JahazieL 

5.  (LXX.  'AMX,  I  Esd.  'Ul^iKot ;  Vulg.  Eae- 
kid).  The  father  of  one  of  the  'chief  men'  who 
returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii,  J ; 
I  Esd.  viii.  32).  According  to  the  A.  V.  and  the 
Hebrew  text,  Ben-Jahaziel  appears  as  the  chief  or 
patriarch  of  the  sons  of  Shechaniah,  but  according 
to  the  r^ing  of  the  LXX.,  he  was  the  patriarch 
of  sons  of  Zathoes,  and  his  personal  name  was 
Shechaniah.  The  same  also  is  stated  in  the  book 
of  Esdras. — S.  N. 

JAHDAI  (^n^,   God  directed;  LXX.  'A88of ; 

Alex.  'laSot ;  Vulg.  JahaddaiY  A  descendant  of 
Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron,  by  his  concubine  Ephah 
(i  Chron.  ii.  47).    The  genealogical  list  gives  the 
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names  of  only  the  sons  of  Jahdai ;  the  name  of  his 
fiither  is  not  mentioned.  Houbigant  and  others 
have  supposed  him  to  be  the  son  of  Haran  (ver. 
46),  and  that  Gazez,  the  last  name  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  is  an  error  of  the  copyist,  who  has 
repeated  a  name  previously  mentioned.  Less 
probable  is  the  conjecture  of  Grunenberg,  quoted 
oy  Michaelis  {Adnoiai.  in  Hagiog,)^  that  Jahdai 
was  another  of  Caleb's  concubines. — S.  N. 

JAHN,  JOHANN,  a  celebrated  Biblical  and 
Oriental  scholar  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
was  born  at  Taswitz  in  Moravia,  June  18,  1750. 
He  studied  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Xnaym,  at 
Olmiitz,  and  at  Bruck.  In  1775  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  devoted  himself  for  some  time  to  the 
care  of  souls  at  Miswitz.  In  1782  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  at  Olmiitz ;  and  became  vice- 
director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Xnaym.  In  1784 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and 
Biblical  hermeneutics  at  the  Lyceum  of  Olmiitz. 
In  1789  he  was  transferred  to  a  wider  sphere  of 
influence,  being  appointed  to  the  same  omce  with 
the  superadded  duties  of  teaching  Biblical  archaeo- 
logy and  dogmatics  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Here  he  laboured  successfully  for  seventeen  years, 
amid  suspicions  and  petty  persecutions  which  pained 
his  ingenuous  spirit.  Some  words  in  the  preface  to 
his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^  the  assertion 
that  the  books  of  Job,  Jonah,  Judith,  and  Tobit 
are  didactic  poems ;  and  ttiat  the  demoniacs  in  the 
N.  T.  were  possessed  with  dangerous  diseases,  not 
with  the  devil,  were  made  charges  ac^ainst  him. 
Complaints  of  his  unsoundness  were  laid  before  the 
emperor  Francis  IL,  by  a  cardinal ;  and  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  examine  the  matter,  which 
decided  that  the  views  were  not  heterodox.  The 
worthy  critic,  however,  received  a  caution  to  be 
more  guarded  in  future.  Though  he  honestly 
submitted,  his  detractors  continued  their  machina- 
tions, till  he  was  removed  from  the  congenial 
duties  of  an  office  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
his  life,  and  made  canon  or  Domherr  in  the 
metropolitan  church  of  St.  Stephefl;  1806.  Even 
before  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  professor- 
ship, his  two  books,  Introdtutio  in  lihros  sacros 
Vderis  Ttstamenti  in  compendium  redacta^  Wien 
1804 ;  and  Archctologia  Bihlica  in  compendium 
redactOf  Wien  1805,  were  condemned,  without 
their  author  being  heard  in  his  defence.  His 
death  took  place  August  16,  i8i6u  Jahn  was  a 
dear,  methodical  writer,  whose  numerous  works 
diffused  a  knowledge  of  Biblical  subjects  in  places 
and  circles  where  ue  books  of  Protestants  would 
scarcely  have  been  received.  The  latter,  however, 
have  appreciated  his  writings  fully  as  much  as 
Catholics.  He  was  not  profound  in  any  one  thing, 
because  he  scattered  his  eneigies  over  so  wide  a 
field ;  but  he  was  a  most  useful  author,  and  one  of 
his  books  is  still  the  largest  and  best  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  As  a  theologian  of  the 
Romish  church,  he  was  so  liberal  that  Hengsten- 
berg  finds  fault  with  him  on  the  Pentateuch.  He 
is  the  author  of  Einleitung  in  die  gpUlichen  BUcher 
des  alien  Bundes^  2  parts,  1802,  1803,  2d  ed. ; 
Ilebraische  Sprachlehre fur  AnJ&i^er^  1792;  Ara- 
mdische  oder  Chalddische  «.  Syrische  Sprachlehre^ 
1796  ;  Biblische  Archceologie^  three  parts  in  five 
volumes,  1796-1804  (his  best  work);  EUmentar- 
tuch  des  Hebrdischen  Spracke  sammt  HebrdiscAen 
H'orterhicAt  2  parts,  1799;  Chalddische  Chresto- 


maihie^  1800 ;  Arabische  CAnesiomaihie,  1802 ; 
Lexicon  Atabico-latinum,  i8i2  ;  Bibliea  HAraica^ 
digessit^  et  graviores  lectionum  varietata  adjecit^  4 
vols.,  1806;  Enchiridion  Hermeneuticae  generalis 
tabularum  veteris  et  ncvi  foederis^  1812;  Appendix 
Hermeneuticae^  two  fasciculi,  1813-1815 ;  and  the 
two  compendiums  already  mentioned.  Some  time 
after  his  death  appeared  Nachirage  (Tubingen, 
1 821),  containing  six  interesting  dissertations  on 
Biblical  subjects.  The  memory  of  this  meritorious 
scholar  ought  to  be  respectfully  cherished  by  every 
Biblical  student.  Succeeding  works  have  beeu 
largely  indebted  to  his,  of  which  several  have  been 
translated  into  English. — S.  D. 

J  AIR  0^K\  'Jehovah  enlightens;'  Taf/»;  Jair). 

I.  A  descendant  of  Manasseh  by  his  grandmother, 
and  of  Judah  by  his  grandfather.  His  grand- 
mother was  probably  an  heiress,  and  therefore 
Jair  was  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (l 
Chron.  iL  5,-  22,  23).  When  the  Israelites  en- 
tered Eastern  Palestine,  Jair  led  an  expedition 
against  a  part  of  Northern  Gilead,  and  having 
taken  a  number  of  its  towns,  '  called  them  HavotM- 
yair''  ('  the  towns  of  Jair,*  Nuul  xxxiL  41).  He 
subsequently  conquered  the  province  of  Aigob  in 
Bashan,  with  '  its  threescore  great  cities,'  and 
called  it  Bashan- Havoth-yair^  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  province  previously  occupied  in  Gilead 
(Deut.  iii.  14).  Most  writers  have  confounded 
these  two  territories ;  but  in  Josh.  xiiL  30,  i  Kings 
iv.  13,  and  I  Chron.  ii.  22,  23,  they  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other  (A&GOB ;  Havotu- 
Jair;  Porter's  Z^iMATcttf,  iL  268,  seq.) 

2.  One  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  doubtless  a  de- 
scendant of  the  former,  who  *  had  thir^  sons  that 
rode  on  thirtv  ass-colts,  and  they  had  thirty  cities, 
which  are  called  Havoth-Jair  unto  Uiis  day,  which 
are  in  the  land  of  Gilead'  (Judg.  x.  3,  4). — 
J.  Lk  x« 

JAIRITE    (nxjn;    SepL   h  'la^;    Alex.   A 

'Iae^O>  A  designation  applied  to  Ira,  one  of 
David's  officers  (2  Sam.  xx.  26).  The  word  must 
be  regarded  as  a  patronymic  from  Jair ;  but  such  a 
mode  of  designatmg  an  individual  is  unusual,  the 
more  common  method  being  to  describe  him  from 
his  place  of  nativity.    This  draws  attention  to  the 

reading  of  the  Syriac  Vers.  |^A^  r^!*  ^''^ 

yathir,  *of  Tathir;'  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  probably  the  original  reading  was  ^Tn^Hf  ff(^- 
Jdthtri,  *  The  Jathirite,'  or  *  Ithrite.'  In  this  case 
the  Ira  of  2  Sam.  xx.  26  is  the  same  as  the  Ira  of 
2  Sam.  xxiiL  38  and  i  Chron.  xl  4a  In  the 
first  of  these  passages  he  is  farther  described  as  |rD 

T)"!^,  Cohen  P  David^  *  a  chief  ruler  about  David,' 
A.  V.  Cohen  is  here  used,  as  in  viiL  18,  in  its 
primary  sense  of  a  servant  in  a  position  0/ trust 
and  honour;  if  of  God  a  priest^  if  of  an  earthly 
sovereign  a  minister  (Kimchi,  Fiirst).  Ira  may 
have  bien  private  secretary  or  annalist  to  David 
(Thenius,  in  loc)  The  notion  of  Gesenius  and 
others  that  the  palatial  cohenim  were  house  chan- 
lains  of  the  king  not  of  Aaronic  descent,  is  purely 
conjectural  and  altogether  improbable; — W.  L.  A. 

JAIRUS  fldejpof),  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum,  whose  dai^ter  Jesus  restored  to 
life  (Mark  v.  22 ;  Luke  viii.  41 ;  comp.  Matt  ix. 
18). 
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JAISH.      [IBN  JAISH.] 

JAKAN  (I  Chron.  L  42),  for  Jaakan,  probably 
by  a  misprint. 

JAKEH  (rip,  the  pious  or  dbtdieni^  from  the 

unused  root  T^j  derived  from  the  'Arab.  ^J.  v. 

to  venerate;  viiL  to  fear  God^  to  hepiouSy  Ges.)  oc- 
curs only  in  Prov.  xxx.  I  as  a  proper  name.  Yet, 
that  it  is  a  proper  name  is  disputed.  Stuart,  how- 
ever, admits  'there  can  be  no  doubt'  that  this 
word  and  Ithiel  and  Ucal  '  were  r^arded  by  the 
punctuators,  by  the  Chal.  and  Syr.  translators,  and 
by  nearly  all  the  modem  commentators,  as  proper 
names;*  but  he  declines  their  authority.  The 
Vulg.  renders  the  whole  verse  thus  :  Verba  congre- 
gantiSf  fUii  VoMENTis  (following  the  var.  lee  of 
some  MSS.,  Kp^),  visio  quam  iocutus  est  z/t'r,  cum 
quo  est  Deus  et  qui  Deo  secum  morante  confortatus 
ait.  The  LXX. :  ro^j  Ik  ifiods  \6yofis,  vU,  ^0^^- 
^lyrt,  Kal  ik^dfucros  a^ot>s  /leropdcL  Tdd€  X/7ec  6  dtf^p 
roif  TurreOovouf  ^c£,  koX  ra6ofiai — renderings  which 
not  only  alter  the  points,  but  dislocate  the  words. 
Stuart,  following  Hitzig  and  Bertheau,  takes  equal 
liberties  with  the  text.    He  renders  the  words  thus : 

*  TAe  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  her  who  was  obeyed 
in  Massa,  Thus  spake  the  man :  /have  toiled,  I  have 
toiled  for  God,  and  have  failed.^     He  converts  Mp 

into  i^np^,  by  adding  to  it  the  H  from  Ki^l,  and 

Tj     •  »     ~    " 

altering  the  vowel  points,  and  by  a  few  more 
such  alterations  opens  the  way  for  his  translation. 
Then  Ma^a  becomes  the  proper  name  of  a  country 
near  Dumah,  in  Arabia  (see  Gen.  xxv.  14 ;  i 
Chron.  i.  30),  and  'her  who  was  obeyed,'  the 
queen  who  reigned  over  it,  the  mother  of  Agur  and 
Lemuel  (Prov.  xxxi.  i)  and  whom  Lemuel  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne — ^The  strangeness  of  attributing 
the  proverbs  which  follow  to  Arabians  and  A  male- 
kites  is  removed  by  the  *  historic  notice '  ( i  Chron. 
iv.  41-43)  that  this  district  of  Arabia  had  been  con- 
quered in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  by  a  colony  of 
Simeonites,  who,  having  expelled  the  former  in- 
habitants, took  possession  of  it,  taking  which  *  his- 
torical events  into  view,*  it  will  be  easily  seen  how 
*■  a  writer  in  Massah  should  develope  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.'  The  only 
objections  to  this  whole  course  are  :  that  it  is  arbi- 
trary, involving  principles  which  might  be  applied 
to  dislocate  the  entire  Hebrew  text ;  that  the  alter- 
ations made  are  no  improvement  of  the  text,  but 
rather  exceedingly  awkward,  it  being  impossible  to 
educe  with  ease  the  Eng.  rendering  from  the 
altered  original  (Hnp^   cannot  be  fairly  rendered 

•  her  who  was  obeyed,'  or  *  her  whose  domain  is  ) ; 
and  lastly,  the  entire  theory  of  the  Hebrew  queen 
in  Massa  is  simply  a  fancy  of  learned  men,  who 
often  toil  to  bring  forth  wind.  It  remains  for  us, 
therefore,  to  abide  by  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
A.  V.  as  our  best  course.  Agur,  Jakeh,  Ithiel, 
and  Ucal  may  be  the  names  of  real  persons  ;  or 
they  may  be  symbolical  Ithiel  and  Ucal  may  be 
either  the  sons  or  disciples  of  Agur ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing proverbs  may  have  been  written  for  their 
specif  mstruction.  Beyond  this  we  can  aver 
nothing  positive:  Stuart's  hypercritical  objections 
do  not  throw  any  serious  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
the  following  rendering :  '  the  words  of  Agur  ben 
Jakeh,  the  weighty  utterance,  the  oracle  of  the 
man  to  Ithiel—to  Ithiel  and  UcaL'    The  heaping 


together  of  words  in  such  a  connection,  designed 
to  call  emphatic  attention  to  what  follows,  has  a 
remarkable  parallel  in  2  Sam.  xziiL  I,  2  (see  more 
in  the  CritiA  Sdcri). — I.  J. 

JAMBRES.    Qannes.] 

J  AMBRI  (LXX.  'lofifipl,  'lofifip^ ;  Joseph,  reads, 
ol  ^kfiapolw  xauSes ;  Vulg.  Jdmbri),  apparently  a 
mighty  man  in  the  city  of  Medaba,  with  whom  we  nrst 
become  acquainted  m  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
(ch.  ix.  36).  Jonathan,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
Judas  in  the  government  of  the  Jews  (ac  161), 
about  to  be  attacked  by  Bacchides,  an  officer  of 
the  king  of  Syria,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  sent  off  a 
detachment,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
John,  in  charge  of  all  his  baggage,  to  leave  it  for 
security  with  their  friends,  the  Nabathites.  But 
'  the  children  of  Jambri  came  out  of  Medaba,  and 
took  Tohn  and  all  that  he  had  and  went  their  way.' 
This  hostile  act  was  not,  however,  left  unavenged ; 
for,  soon  after,  it  was  told  Jonathan  and  Simon 
that,  the  'children  of  Jambri'  were  celebrating  a 
great  marriage,  and  bringing  the  bride  from  Nada- 
bath,  when  Jonathan  and  his  party  laid  an  ambush 
for  them,  and  as  the  brid^room  was  coming  forth 
with  great  pomp  to  meet  the  bride,  with  timbrels 
and  songs,  fell  upon  them,  committing  great 
slaughter,  and  taking  great  spoil ;  thus  '  convert- 
ing the  marriage  into  mourning,  and  their  melody 
into  lamentation'  (i  Maccab.  ix.  33-42).  But  who 
Jambri  was  we  know  not  Some  suppose  that  the 
•  children  of  Jambri'  were  a  family  of  Amorites  who 
lived  in  Medaba,  and  who,  as  such,  were  ready  to 
shew  their  hatred  to  the  Jews.  But,  query.  May 
not  Jambri  be  the  same  as  Jambres,  one  of  the  two 
magicians  who  opposed  Moses  ?  and  may  not  the 
persons,  who,  on  the  above  named  occasion,  at- 
tacked the  Jews,  be  called  the  *  children  of  Jam- 
bri,' or  Jambres,  to  brand  them  with  infamy  as 
the  enemies  of  God's  people  and  cause  ? — I.  J. 

JAMES,  ^lAKta^oi.  Two,  if  not  three  persons 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

I.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  {^Idxta^ot  6  rw 
Ze^€&dov)f  and  brother  of  the  evangelist  John. 
Their  occupation  was  that  of  fishermen,  probably 
at  Bethsaida,  in  partnership  with  Simon  Peter 
(Luke  V.  10).  On  comparing  the  account  given  in 
Matt.  iv.  21,  Mark  i.  19,  with  that  in  John  i,  it 
would  appear  that  James  and  John  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  our  Lord,  and  had  received  him  as 
the  Messiah,  some  time  before  he  called  them  to 
attend  upon  him  statedly — a  call  with  which  they 
immediately  complied.  Their  mother's  name  was 
Salome.  We  find  James,  John,  and  Peter  associ- 
ated on  several  interesting  occasions  in  the  Saviour's 
life.  They  alone  were  present  at  the  Transfigura- 
tion (Matt.-xvii.  i;  Mark  ix.  2;  Luke  ix.  28);  at 
the  restoration  to  life  of  Jairus'  daughter  (Mark  v. 
42 ;  Luke  viii.  51);  and  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane  during  the  agony  (Mark  xiv.  33  ;  Matt. 
xxvL  37;  Luke  xxi.  37).  With  Andrew  they 
listened  in  private  to  our  Lord's  discourse  on  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  (Mark  xiil  3).  James  and  his 
iDrolher  appear  to  have  indulged  in  false  notions  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  were  led  by  am- 
bitious views  to  join  in  the  request  made  to  Jesus 
by  their  mother  (Matt.  xx.  20-23 ;  Mark  x.  35). 
From  Luke  ix.  52,  we  may  infer  that  their  tem- 
perament was  warm  and  impetuous.  On  account, 
probably,  of  their  boldness  and  energy  in  dis- 
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charging  their  apostleship,  they  received  from  their 
Lord  the  appellation  of  Boaneiges,  or  Sons  of 
Thunder*  (For  the  various  explanations  of  this 
title  given  by  the  fathers,  see  Smceri  Thes,  Eccles* 
s.  V.  B/KMTi),  and  Liicke's  Commentary  Bonn.  1840 ; 
Einleitung,  c.  i.  sec.  2,  p.  17.)  Tames  was  the 
first  martyr  among  the  apostles.  Ciement  of  Alex- 
andiia,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius  {Hist, 
EccUs,  i.  9),  reports  that  the  officer  who  conducted 
James  to  the  tribunal  was  so  influenced  by  the  bold 
declaration  of  his  faith  as  to  embrace  the  Gospel 
and  avow  himself  also  a  Christian ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  beheaded  at  the  same  time. 

2.  James,  the  son  of  Alphaus  ('Idicfiri^ot  6  to8 
'AX^(ov),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Mark  iii. 
18;  Matt  X.  3;  Luke  vl  15;  Acts  i.  13).  His 
mother's  name  was  Mary  (Matt  xxvii  56 ;  Mark 
XV.  40) ;  in  the  latter  passage  he  is  called  James  the 
Less  {h  /lucpdSf  the  Little),  either  as  being  younger 
than  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  or  on  account  of 
his  low  stature  (Mark  xvi.  i ;  Luke  xxiv.  10). 

3.  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (6  d3eX^f  rxi^ 
Ki;p(ov ;  Gal  L  19).  Whether  this  James  is  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  Alphseus  is  a  question  which 
Dr.  Neander  pronounces  to  be  the  most  difficult  in 
the  apostolic  history,  and  which  caimot  yet  be  con- 
sidered as  decided.  We  read  in  Matt,  xiil  55, 
'  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary,  and  hb  brethren 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  V  and  in 
Mark  vL  3,  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Mary,  and  brother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda 
and  Simon  ?  and  are  not  his  sisters  here  with  us  ?' 
Those  critics  who  suppose  the  terms  of  affinity  in 
these  and  parallel  passages  to  be  used  in  the  laxer 
sense  of  near  relations,  have  remarked  that  in  Mark 
XV.  40^  mention  is  made  of  '  Mary,  the  mother  of 
James  the  less  and  of  Joses ;'  and  that  in  John 
xix.  25,  it  is  said,  'there  stood  by  the  cross  of 
Jesus,  his  mother  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary, 
the  \nfe  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene :'  they 
therefore  infer  that  the  wife  of  Cleophas  is  the 
same  as  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Tesus,  and, 
consequently,  that  James  (supposing  Cleophas  and 
Alphseus  to  be  the  same  name,  the  former  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew,  the  latter  according  to  the 
Greek  orthography)  was  z,  first  cousin  of  our  Lord, 
and,  on  that  account,  termed  his  brother^  and  that 
the  other  individuals  called  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
stood  in  the  same  relation.  It  is  also  urged  that 
in  the  Acts,  after  the  death  of  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  we  read  only  of  one  James ;  and,  more- 
over, that  it  is  improbable  that  our  Lord  would 
have  committed  his  mother  to  the  care  of  the  be- 
loved disciple,  had  there  been  sons  of  Joseph  liv- 
ing, whether  the  offspring  of  Mary  or  of  a  former 
marriage.  Against  this  view  it  has  been  alleged 
that  in  severu  early  Christian  writers  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  is  distinguished  from  the  son 
of  Alphseus ;  that  the  identity  of  the  names  Al- 
phseus  and  Cleophas  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  and 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  words  '  his  mother's 
sister,'  in  John  xix.  21,  are  to  be  considered  in 
apposition  with  those  immediately  following — 
*  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,'  or  intended  to 
designate  a  different  individual ;  since  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  two  sisters  should  have  had  the 
same  name.  Wieseler  {Studien  und  KrUiken^ 
1840,  iiL  648)  maintains  that  not  three,  but  four 
persons  are  mentioned  in  this  passage,  and  that 
since  in  Matt  xxviL  56,  Mark  xv.  40,  besides 
Mary  of  Magdala,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James 


and  Joses,  Salome  also  (or  the  mother  of  the  sons 
of  Zebedee)  is  named  as  present  at  the  Crucifixion, 
it  follows  that  she  must  have  been  the  sister  of  our 
Lord's  mother.  This  would  obviate  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  sameness  of  the  names  of  the  two 
sisters,  and  would  set  aside  the  proof  that  James, 
the  Lord's  br6ther,  was  the  son  of  Alphsens.  Bat 
even  allowing  that  the  sons  of  Alphaeus  were  re- 
lated to  our  Lord,  the  narrative  in  the  Evangelists 
and  the  Acts  presents  some  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  they  were  not  the  persons  described  as  '  the 
brethren  of  Jesus.'  i.  The  brethren  of  Jesus  are 
associated  with  his  modier  in  a  manner  that  strongly 
indicates  their  standing  in  the  filial  relation  to  her 
(Matt  xiL  46;  Mark  lit  31 ;  Luke  viil  19;  Matt 
xiii.  56,  where  'sisters'  are  also  mentioned;  they 
appear  constantly  together  as  forming  one  family, 
John  VL  12).  '  After  this  he  vrent  down  to  Capor- 
naum,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his  brethren,  and 
his  disciples*  (Kuinoel,  Cotnment,  in  MatL  xii  46). 
2.  It  is  explicitly  stated,  that  at  a  period  posterior 
to  the  appointment  of  the  twelve  apostles,  among 
whom  we  find  '  the  son  of  Alphaeus,'  'neither  did 
his  brethren  believe  on  him'  (John  vil  5;  Liickc's 
Commentar),  Attempts,  indeed,  have  bieen  made 
by  Grotius  and  Lardner  to  dUute  the  force  of  this 
language,  as  if  it  meant  merely  that  their  faith  was 
imperfect  or  wavering — '  that  they  did  not  believe 
as  they  should ;'  but  the  language  of  Jesus  is  de- 
cisive : — '  My  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  your  time 
is  always  r^uly ;  the  world  caimot  hate  you,  but 
me  it  hateth'  (compare  this  with  John  xv.  18,  19 : 
*  If  the  world  hate  you,'  etc)  This  appears  to 
overthrow  the  argument  for  the  identity  of  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  with  the  sons  of  Alphseus,  drawn 
from  the  sameness  of  the  names ;  for  as  to  the  sop- 
position  that  what  is  affirmed  in  John's  Gospel 
might  apply  to  only  some  of  his  brethren,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  admittii^  the  identity,  only  one  brother 
of  Jesus  would  be  &ft  out  of  the  '  company  of  the 
apostles.'  3.  Luke's  language  in  Acts  i  13,  I4« 
is  opposed  to  the  identity  in  question ;  for,  after 
enumerating  the  apostles,  among  whom,  as  usual, 
is  '  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,'  he  adds,  '  they  all 
continued  with  one  acconl  in  prayer  and  snppL'ca- 
tion  with  the  women,  and  Mary,  the  mother  of 

iesus,  and  with  his  brethren.^  From  this  passage, 
owever,  we  learn  that,  by  this  time,  his  brethren 
had  received  him  as  the  Messiah.  That  after  the 
death  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  we  find  only  one 
James  mentioned,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  that  probably  only  one,  '  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,'  remained  at  Jerusalem  ;  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  silence  of  the  historian  respect- 
ing the  son  of  Alphaeus  is  not  more  strange  than 
respecting  several  of  the  other  apostles,  whose 
names  never  occur  after  the  catalogue  in  cb.  L  13* 
Paul's  language  hi  GaL  l  19  has  been  adduced  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  Lord's  brother  with  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  hf  its  ranking  him  among  the 
apostles,  but  Neander  and  Winer  have  shewn  that 
it  is  by  no  means  decisive  (Winer's  GrammatUt 
4th  ed.  p.  517;  Neandei's  Ifistofy  of  the  Planting^ 
etc,  voL  il  p.  5,  Eng.  transl.)  If  we  cxamme  the 
early  Christian  writers,  we  shall  meet  with  a  variety 
of  opinions  on  this  subject  Eusebius  (I/isi,  Ecdts* 
il  i)  says  that  James,  the  first  bishop  of  Jeiua- 
lem,  brother  of  the  Lord,  son  of  Joseph,  the  hiB- 
band  of  Mary,  was  sumamed  Uie  Just  by  mc 
ancients,  on  account  of  his  eminent  virtue.  He 
uses  similar  language  in  his  Evangdieal  DemoHstra" 
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lion  (Ui.  5).  In  his  commentary  on  Isaiah  he 
reckons  fourteen  apostles;  namely,  the  twelve, 
Paul,  and  James,  the  brother  of  oar  Lord.  A 
similar  enumeration  is  made  in  the  'Apostolic 
Constitutions'  (vi  14).  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom, 
and  Theophylact  speak  of  James,  Uie  Lord's  bro- 
ther, as  being  the  same  as  the  son  of  Cleopas. 
They  suppose  that  Joseph  and  Cleopas  were  bro- 
thers, and  that  the  latter  dying  without  issue, 
Joseph  married  his  widow  for  lus  first  wife,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  Jewish  custom,  and  that  James  and 
his  brethren  were  the  offspring  of  this  marriage 
(Lardner's  Crtdibility^  pt  il  ch.  1 1 8,  Works^  iv. 
548 ;  ch.  L  163,  Works^  v,  160 ;  History  of  Here- 
Ues^  c  xi  sec.  11,  Worlu^  viil  527;  SuppUmentto 
the  CrediMity,  ch.  17,  Works,  vl  188).  A  pas- 
sage from  Josephus  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (aTatA 
EccUs,  il  23),  in  whicn  James,  the  brother  of 
*  him  who  is  oQled  Christ,'  is  mentioned ;  but  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lardner  and  other  eminent 
critics  this  clause  is  an  interpolation  (Lardner's 
Jewish  Testimonies^  ch.  iv. ;  fVorks,  vi.  496).  Ac- 
cording to  Hegesippus  (a  converted  Jew  of  the 
2d  century),  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
undertook  the  government  of  the  church  along 
with  the  apostles  (Mcrd  twp  &T0<rr6\tav),  He  de- 
scribes him  as  leading  a  life  of  ascetic  strictness, 
and  as  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Jews. 
But  in  the  account  he  gives  of  his  martyrdom  some 
circumstances  are  highly  improbable.  In  the  Apo- 
cryphal Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  precipitated  from  a  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  and  then  assaulted  with  stones;  and 
at  last  dispatched  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
ft  fuller's  pole  (Lardner's  Supplement^  ch.  xvi, 
Works,  vi.  p.  174 ;  Neander,  History  of  the  Plant, 
ing,  etc,  vol.  il  pp.  9,  22,  Eng.  transL)  Dr. 
Niemeyer  enumerates  not  less  than  five  persons  of 
this  name,  by  distinguishing  the  son  of^  Alphaeus 
from  James  the  less,  and  assuming  that  the  James 
last  mentioned  in  Acts  I  13  was  not  the  brother, 
but  the  father  of  Judas  [Charakteristik  der  Bibel, 
Halle  1830,  i  399).— J.  E.  R. 

JAMES,  Epistle  op  ;  said,  according^  to  Euse- 
bius, to  be  the  first  of  the  so-called  Catholic 
epistles,  ^  rpiirri  tQv  6y<^a^(^4vw  KadokiKiOP  Iria- 
roKCi^.  The  question  of  its  authorship  has  been  a 
subject  of  keen  and  prolonged  controversy,  since, 
as  Eusebius  has  again  remarked,  ToKKot^IdKtapoi.  ixa- 
XovKra  James  the  Great,  or  th^  son  of  Zebedee,  was 
put  to  death  under  Herod  Agrippa  about  the  year 
44,  and,  therefore,  the  authorship  cannot  with  any 
proprie^  be  ascribed  to  him,  though  a  Syriac  MS., 
published  by  Widmandstadt,  and  an  old  Latin  ver- 
sion, publisned  by  Martianay  and  Sabatier,  make 
the  assertion.  The  authorship  has  been  assigned 
by  not  a  few  to  James  the  Less,  6  fuKp6t,  the  son 
of  Alphseus  or  Cleophas,  and  by  others  to  James, 
the  Lord's  brother.  Some,  indeed,  maintain  that 
the  two  names  were  borne  by  the  same  individual, 
James  being  called  the  Lord's  brother,  either  as 
being  a  cousin  or  adoptive  brother  of  Jesus  (Lange, 
art.  Jacobus  in  Herzog's  Encyclopddie),  or  as  a  son 
of  Joseph  by  a  levirate  connection  with  the  widow 
of  Cleoph.is — ^the  opinion  of  Epiphanius  and  Theo- 
phylact ;  or  as  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  mar- 
riage— ^the  view  of  Chrysostom,  Hilary,  Cave,  and 
Basnage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  by  many 
that  James,  son  of  Alphaeus,  and  James,  brother 
of  our  Lord,  were  distinct  persons,  the  latter  being 


a  uterine  brother  of  Jesus,  and  standmg,  according 
to  the  representation  of  the  gospels,  m  the  same 
relation  with  him  to  their  common  mother  Mary — 
as  in  Matt,  xii  47 ;  xiil  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3 ;  John 
il  12 ;  Acts  i.  14.     After  some  hesitation  we  are 
inclined  to  this  hypothesis,  but  we  cannot  enter  into 
the  question,  referring  the  reader  to  the  previous 
article,  and  to  that  on  *  Jesus  Christ'    There  are 
also  three  excellent  monographs  on  the  subject. 
Blom,  Thiol.  Dissert,  de  rdit  d^X^oTf  xvplov.  Lug. 
Bat.  1839 ;  Schaff,  das  Verhaltniss  da  jacobus  Bru- 
ders  des  Herms,  Berlin  1842  j  Wijbehngh,^«M  est 
epistola  JacoH  Scriptorf  Groning.  1854.     For  the 
other  sicie,  see  Mill  on  the  MythiaU  Interpretation  of 
the  Gospels,  p.  219,  ed.  sec,  1 861.     Dr.  Mill  held 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  or  that  she  was,  in 
ecclesiastical  language,  d€iirap$4vot,  and  thtis  virtu- 
ally forecloses  the  entire  investigation.     It  serves 
no  purpose  to  sneer  at  those  who  hold  the  opposite 
theory  as  having  their  prototypes  in  the  Antidico- 
marianites  or  Helvidians  of  the  4th  century.     Ac- 
cording to  our  view,  the  author  of  this  epistle  was 
the  Lord's  brother,  not  an  apostle  or  one  of  the 
twelve,  but  a  man  of  apostoliod  standing ;  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  making,  along  with  Paul,  four^ 
teen  apostles  (Comment,  adjesai,  xvil  5).     In  Gal. 
ii.  9  Paul  classes  him  with  reter  and  John,  not  as 
an  apostle,  but  all  three  as  being  pillars  ((rrDXoc). 
He  is  said  by  Hegesippus  (Euseb.  Hist,  il  23)  to 
have  received  the  government  of  the  church,  fierd 
r(li¥  dTocrbXwf,   not  post  apostolos,   as  Jerome 
wrongly  renders  it,  but  'along  with  the  apostles' 
— as  the  natural  rendering  is— or  was  received  by 
them  into  a  collegiate  relation.     In  the  pseudo- 
Clementines,  and  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
he  is  traditionally  separated  from  the  apostles.     It 
is  quite  groundless  on  the  part  of  Wieseler  (Studien 
u.  JCritiken,  1 842),  Stier,  and  Davidson,  to  argue 
that  the  James  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Galatians  is  a  different  person  from  the  James  re- 
ferred to  in  the  second  chapter.     Again,  we  have 
Paul  distinctly  acknowledging  the  high  position  of 
the  brethren  of  the  Lord  when  he  ranges  them 
between  'other  apostles  'and  'Cephas'  m  i  Cor. 
ix.  5.     By  universal  consent  James  was  called  h 
blKaun,  and,  being  martyred,  was  succeeded  by  a 
cousin,  Symeon,  second  of  the  cousins  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  son  of  Alphaeus — 6rra  dyerptbv  roO  Kvplov 
^€6rtpw.    Thus  James  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  and,  probaoly  on  account  of 
continuous  residence,  possessed  of  higher  influence 
there  than  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision, 
who  could  only  be  an  occasional  visitor.     *  Cer- 
tain from  James,'  rti^j  dxd  ^laKtbpov,  went  down  to 
Antioch,  before  whom  Peter  prevaricated,  as  if  he 
had  stood  in  awe  of  the  stricter  Judaic  principles  of 
James  and  his  party.     It  seems,  therefore,  very 
natural,  that  one  occupjrine  this  position  in  the  theo- 
cratic metropolis,   should  write  to  his  believing 
brethren  of  the  Dispersion.     He  sympathized  so 
strongly  with  the  myriads  of  the  Tews  who  believed 
and  yet  were  zealous  of  the  law — ^Xwrai  rep 
v6fiov,  that  for  their  sakes  and  to  waid  off  their 
hostility,  he  advised  the  apostle  Paul  to  submit  to 
an  act  of  conformity.     This  conservative  spirit,  this 
zeal  for  the  law  at  least  as  the  moral  rule  of^  life,  and 
this  profession  of  Christianity  along  with  uniform 
obedience  to  the  'customs,'  seem  to  us  character- 
istic elements  of  the  epistle  before  us.   This  opinion 
as  to  the  authorship  is  held  by  Herder,  Clement, 
De  Wette,  Neander,  Kern,  Schaff,  Winer,  Stier, 
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Rothe,  and  AlfonL  Davidson,  while  holding  the 
opinion  that  the  Lord's  brother  and  James  the 
apostle  are  diflerent  persons,  ascribes  the  epistle  to 
the  latter.  But  the  theory  seems  to  violate  all  the 
prol)abilities  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  early 
fathers  and  historians.  That  James  the  Lord's 
brother  is  James  the  apostle,  is  an  opuiion  main- 
tained by  Baronius,  Lardner,  Pearson,  Gabler, 
Eichhom,  Hug,  Guericke,  Meier,  Gieseler,  and 
Theile. 

Canonical  authority, — The  epistle  is  found  in  the 
Syrian  Peshito  in  the  2d  century,  a  version  which 
circulated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  country  to 
which  James  and  ms  readers  belonged,  and  the 
translator  and  his  coadjutors  must  have  had  special 
historical  reasons  for  inserting  James  in  their  canon, 
as  they  exclude  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of 
John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalyp>se. 
There  are  clauses  in  Clement  of  Rome  {Ad  Cor, 
xxxiL),  and  in  Hennas  [Mandate  xiL  15),  which 
probably  may  refer  to  correspondent  portions  of 
this  epistle,  tnot^h,  perhaps,  they  may  only  allude 
directly  to  the  Sieptuagint.  The  quotation  from 
the  Latin  version  of  Irenaeus  (Advirs.  Haeres,  iv. 
16)  appears  to  be  more  direct  in  the  phrase — tt 
amicus  Dei  tfoccUus  at.  But  this  phrase,  found 
also  in  Clement,  seems  to  have  been  a  current  one, 
and  Philo  calls  Abraham  by  the  same  appellation. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  lay  such  immemate  stress 
on  these  passages  as  is  done  by  Kern,  Wiesin- 

g;r,  and  others,  though  there  is  a  presumption  in 
vour  of  the  opinion  that  passages  in  the  apos- 
tolical fathers,  oearing  any  likeness  of  style  or 
thought  to  the  apostolical  writings,  were  borrowed 
from  them,  are  either  direct  imitations  or  uncon- 
sciotis  reproductions.  This  epistle  is  quoted  by 
Origen  {In  Joan,^  Opera,  vol  iv.  p.  306) ;  and  the 
Latin  version  of  Rufinus  uses  the  phrase  Jdcobtis 
apostolus  as  a  preface  to  a  quotation.  This  father 
quotes  the  epistle  also  as  ascribed  to  James — ip  rff 
^pofUtrff,  *InKii>pw  irtoToKf ;  though,  as  Kern  re- 
marks, Origen  says  that  the  doctrine  '  faith  without 
works  is  dead,'  is  not  received  by  all — od  ffvyxfo* 
pniBiv,  Clement  of  Alexandria  does  not  quote  it, 
but  Eusebius  says  that  he  expounded  all  the 
Catholic  epistles,  including,  however,  in  the  range 
of  his  comments  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the 
so-called  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  Tertullian  seems 
to  make  no  reference  to  it,  though  Credner 
supposes  an  allusion  to  il  23  in  the  second  book 
Adversus  Judaos  {Opera,  ed.  Oehler,  vol.  ii.  p. 
704).  Eusebius  places  it  among  the  Antil^o- 
mena  (Histor.  Eccles.  ii.  23 ;  iii.  25),  saying  of 
the  epistle,  imder  the  first  reference,  after  he  had 
just  spoken  of  its  author's  death,  lariw  U  u^t 
po$€6€Tcu  fjJp,  etc.,  'it  is  reckoned  spurious — ^not 
many  of  the  ancients  have  mentioned  it;'  sub- 
joining, however,  that  it  and  Jude  were  used  in 
most  of  the  churches.  In  other  places  Eusebius 
quotes  James  without  hesitation,  calling  the  epistle 
by  the  sacred  title  of  ypcu^'h,  and  its  author  6  Up6t 
drSaroKot,  Jerome  \s  very  explicit,  saying  that 
James  wrote  one  epistle,  which  some  assertoi  had 
been  published  by  another  in  his  name,  but  that 
by  degrees  and  in  process  of  time,  paullatim  tem- 
pore procedente,  it  obtained  authority.  Jerome's 
assertion  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
several  persons  named  James,  and  that  confusion 
on  this  point  was  one  means  of  throwing  doubt  on 
the  epistle.  There  seems  to  be  also  an  allusion 
in  Hippolytus  (ed.  Lagarde,  p.  122)  to  ii.  13,  in  I 


the  words,  ^  yh{i  KfiUrit  dpCKtdn  iffri  rQ  yAi  wvL-^wn 
fk€of.  It  was  at  length  received  by  the  council  of 
Carthage  in  397,  and  in  this  century  it  seems  to 
have  heen  all  but  universallv  acknowledged,  both 
by  the  eastern  and  western  churches — ^Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  being  a  marked  exception,  because  of 
(v.  1 1)  the  allusion  in  it  to  the  book  of  Job.  At  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  its  genuineness  was  again 
called  into  question.  Luther,  in  his  prefiue  to  the 
N.  T.  in  1 522,  comparing  it '  with  tne  best  books 
of  the  N.  T.,'  stigooatised  it  as  *ein  reckt  strokem 
Epistd  denn  sie  dock  kdn  evangdisch  Art  an  ikr 
hat,*  Cyril  Lucar  had  a  similar  objection,  that 
Christ's  name  was  coldly  mentioned,  and  that  only 
once  or  twice,  and  that  it  treated  merely  of  morali^ 
— sola  a  la  moralita  attende — Ldtres  AnecdeUs,  ^ 
85,  Amsterdam  171S.  Erasmus  had  doubts  about 
it,  and  so  had  Cardinal  Cajetan,  Fladus,  and  the 
Magdeburg  centuriatois.  Grotius  and  Wetstein 
shared  in  these  doubts,  and  they  are  followed  by 
Schleiermacher,  Schott,  De  Wette,  Reuss,  the  Tii- 
bingen  critics  Baur  and  Schwegler,  and  Ritschl  in 
his  Enstehung  der  Alt-kath,  Kirche,  p.  15a  These 
recent  critics  deny  its  apostolic  source,  and  some 
of  them  place  it  in  the  ad  century,  from  its  resem- 
blance in  some  parts  to  the  Clementine  homilies. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  objections  of  almost  all 
these  opponents  spring  mamly  from  doctrinal  and 
not  from  critical  views ;  are  rather  originated  and 
sustained  by  the  notion  formed  of  the  contents  of 
the  epistle,  than  rest  on  any  proper  historical  foun- 
dation. We  have  not  space  to  go  over  the  several 
objections — such  as  the  absence  of  the  term  'apostle' 
from  the  inscription,  though  it  is  not  found  in 
several  of  Paul's  epistles ;  the  want  of  individuality 
in  the  document,  thou^  this  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  author  in 
relation  to  his  readers ;  and  the  apjpaient  antago- 
nism to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  liy 
faith,  which  we  shall  afterwards  consider.  It  is  of 
no  avail  to  object,  with  Wetstein  and  Theile,  that 
James  refers  to  the  apocryphal  writing  a  practice 
unknown  till  a  later  period,  for  Thede's  array  of 
passages  {Prolegom,,  p.  46)  does  not  prove  the  state- 
ment, as  Huthei's  reply  to  this  and  other  similar 
objections  has  shewn  at  length,  and  step  by  step. 
Nor,  lastly,  can  it  be  said  tluit  the  Greek  style  of 
the  epistle  betrays  a  culture  which  the  author  could 
not  possess.  The  style  is  nervous,  indeed,  and 
is  more  Hebraistic  in  general  structure  than  in  its 
individual  phrases,  as  in  its  short  and  pithy  danses, 
the  absence  of  logical  formula  the  want  of  elabo- 
rate constructions,  its  oratorical  fervour,  and  the 
simple  and  direct  outflow  of  thoughts  in  brief  and 
often  parallelistic  dausea.  Intercourse  with  foreign 
Jews  must  have  been  frequent  in  those  days,  and 
there  are  always  minds  which  from  natural  propen- 
sity are  more  apt  than  others  to  acquire  a  tasteful 
facility  in  the  use  of  a  tongue  which  has  not  been 
their  vernacular.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
account,  we  have  every  reason  to  accept  the 
canonical  authority  of  this  epistle,  the  trial  it 
has  passed  through  giving  us  fuller  confidence  in 
it,  since  the  principu  objections  are  the  offspring 
either  of  polemical  prejudice,  or  of  a  subjective 
criticism  based  more  on  Aesthetic  tendencies  than 
historical  results.  Ranch  has  faintly  pbjected  to 
the  integrity  of  the  epistle,  asserting  that  the  con- 
clusion of  ch.  V.  12-20,  may  be  an  intapolation, 
beoEiuse  it  is  not  in  logical  harmony  with  what 
precedes ;  but  he  has  \aA  no  fbllowera,  and  Kcm, 
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Theile,  Schneckenburger,  and  others,  have  refuted 
him — ^logical  sequence  being  a  form  of  critical 
aigument  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  epistle. 

77i€  Persons  for  whom  the  Epistle  is  intended, — 
The  salutation  is  addressed  reus  5(6deica  0vXous 
ratt  h  T^  8ca0To/)f .  They  were  Jews,  ijM\i^ — 
brethren  or  believing  Jews,  and  thev  lived  beyond 
Palestine  or  in  the  Dispersion.  Sucn  are  the  plain 
characteristics,  national  and  religious,  of  the  per- 
sons addressed.  There  are,  however,  two  extremes 
of  erroneous  opinion  about  them.  Some,  as  Lard- 
ner,  Macknight,  Theile,  Credner,  and  Hug,  ima- 

S'ne  that  the  epistle  is  meant  for  all  Jews.  But 
e  inscription  forbids  such  a  supposition.  The 
tone  of  the  epistle  implies  that  *  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  addressed  fellow-believers — 
'  brethren' — '  b^otten'  along  with  himself  (^A^at) 
'  by  the  word  of  truth,'  and  all  of  them  bearing 
the  'good  name' — KfCtAv  tfrofm.  The  first  verse 
of  the  second  chapter  implies  also  that  they  held 
'  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of 
Glory,'  and  they  are  exhorted  not  to  hold  it  incon- 
sistently, along  \rith  manifest  respect  of  persons, 
or  shewing  unfounded  social  preferences.  They 
are  told  besides,  in  v.  7,  to  exercise  patience,  tioi 
rip  irapovfflas  tov  Kvplw,  till  the  public  promised 
advent  of  the  Lord  their  Saviour.  The  rich  men 
denounced  in  v.  I  may  not  have  belonged  to  the 
<:hurch  in  reality,  but  this  startling  denunciation 
carried  in  it  warning  to  them  and  comfort  to 
the  poor  and  persecuted.  May  there  not  be,  in  a 
letter  to  a  cnurch,  holy  invective  against  those 
without  it,  who  annoy  and  oppress  its  unresisting 
members?  Dean  Alford,  after  Huther,  inclines 
to  include  in  the  diaarofid,  Jews  also  in  Palestine 
— Jerusalem  being  regarded  as  the  centre.  He 
refers  to  the  phrase.  Acts  viiL  i,  Tdtn-tf  6i  BievTrd' 
ffqatw  icard  rat  X'^P^*  ^^  'lovSaiat  koX  Xofutpclas, 
But  the  use  of  the  verb  here  in  its  general  sense 
and  in  an  easy  narrative  cannot  modify  the  popular 
meaning  of  Suiffwopd  as  the  technical  or  gec^;raphic 
title  of  lews  beyond  Palestine. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  by 
Koster  (Studien  u.  Aritihen,  183 1),  Kern,  Neu- 
decker,  and  De  Wette,  that  the  title  m  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a  symbolic  one,  and  signifies  simply  Christians 
out  of  Palestine,  as  the  true  Israel  of  God.  A 
modification  of  this  view  is  held  by  others — ^viz., 
that  while  the  epistle  is  addressed  to  believing  Jews, 
believing  heathen  and  unconverted  Jews  are  not 
excluded.  But  the  phrase  in  the  inscription,  as  in 
Acts  xxvi.  7,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  and 
with  no  spiritualized  meaning  or  reference.  The 
entire  tone  and  aspect  also  are  Jewish.  The  place 
of  ecclesiastical  meeting  is  awaytayii ;  the  law,  v6- 
/lotf  is  of  supreme  authority.  The  divine  unity  is 
a  primary  and  distinctive  article  of  (aith,  the  ordi- 
nary terms  of  Jewish  obtestation  are  introduced,  as 
is  also  the  prophetic  epithet  sjrmbolising  spiritual 
unfaithfulness,  /M<xaX/5€f  (iv.  4).  Anointing  with 
oil  is  mentioned,  and  the  special  regard  to  be  paid 
(L  27)  to  orphans  and  widows  finds  its  basis  in 
repeated  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  errors 
refuted  also  are  sudi  as  naturally  arose  out  of 
Pharisaic  pride  and  formalism,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  promised  Christ  in  a  spirit  of  traditional 
carnality.  The  fact  that  the  Dispersion  was  found 
principally  in  the  East — ^that  is,  in  Syria  and  ad- 
jacent countries — countenances  the  presumption 
that  this  epistle  is  found  in  the  Peshito  at  so  early 
a  period,  because  it  had  immediate  circulation  in 


that  region,  and  there  had  proved  the  fitness  and 
usefulness  of  its  counsels  and  warning.  Josephus 
says  of  the  Dispersion,  the  Jews  were  scattered 
everywhere,  TrXeurrw  bi  rf  Xvpl^  dpcLfiefuyfUifW 
{Bdl.  Jud  vii.  3.  3).  The  persons  addressed 
were  poor ;  the  rich  were  their  persecutors,  their 
own  partialities  and  preferences  were  worldly  and 
inconsistent;  they  wanted  perfect  confidence  in 
God,  and  stumbled  at  the  divine  dispensations ; 
sins  of  the  tongue  were  common,  eagerness  to  be 
public  teachers  was  an  epidemic  among  them ;  they 
spoke  rashly  and  hardly  of  one  another ;  and  they 
felt  not  the  connection  between  a  living  faith  and 
a  holy  life.  Sodety  was  under  a  process  of  appa- 
rent disintegration,  wars  and  figntings  were  fre- 
quent, with  loss  of  life  and  property.  Its  extremes 
were  the  rich  and  the  poor,  with  no  middle  class 
between,  for  though  tradings  and  joumeyings  quite 
in  Jewish  style  are  referred  to,  iv.  13,  14,  the 
principal  occupation  was  husbandry,  with  no  social 
grade  between  those  who  owned  and  those  who 
reaped  the  fields. 

Time  and  place  of  writing  the  Epistle, — ^Thc 
place  most  probably  was  Jenisalem,  where  James 
had  his  residence.  Many  allusions  in  the  epistle, 
while  they  apply  to  almost  any  eastern  locality, 
carry  in  them  a  presumption  in  favour  of  that 
country,  in  the  metropolis  of  which  James  is  known 
to  have  lived  and  latx)ured.  These  allusions  are 
to  such  natural  phenomena,  as  parching  winds, 
i-ii ;  long  drought,  v.  17,  18;  the  earlprand  latter 
rain,  v.  7;  saline  springs,  iii.  12;  proximity  to  the 
sea,  L  6,  iiu  4  (Hug's  Einleitungy  vol.  ii  p.  439) • 
Naturally  from  the  holy  capital  of  Judaea  goes 
forth  from  the  *  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  a 
solemn  circular  to  all  the  believing  brethren  in  the 
Dispersion — ^for  to  them  James  was  a  living  au- 
thority to  which  they  bowed,  and  Jerusalem  a  holy 
centre  that  stirred  a  thousand  loyal  associations 
within  them.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the 
time  at  which  the  epistle  was  written.  Many  place 
the  date  about  the  year  60 — close  on  the  martyr- 
dom of  James  the  just,  or  not  long  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem — as  Michaelis,  Pearson, 
Mill,  Giiericke,  Burton,  Macknight,  Bleek,  Einleit, 
p.  547,  1862,  and  the  older  commentators  gener- 
ally. Hug  and  De  Wette  place  it  after  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  to  which  they  imagine  it  contains 
some  allusions — Hug  holding  that  it  was  written 
— iiberlegt — on  set  purpose  ajgainst  Paul  and  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  So  also  Baur, 
Paulusy  p.  677.  But  these  reasons  are  by  no  means 
conclusive.  The  great  argument  that  the  epistle 
of  James  was  written  to  oppose  either  the  doctrine 
or  counteract  the  abuses  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  has,  as  we  shall  see,  no  foundatioiu 
The  notion  that  this  epistle  is  in  some  sense  cor- 
rective in  its  tone  and  purpose  appears  plausible  to 
us,  as  Paul  is  so  usually  read  by  us  before  James 
that  we  gain  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  him, 
while  James  occupies  also  a  later  place  in  the 
ordinary  arrangement  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 
But  the  state  of  the  Judaeo-Christians  addressed  in 
the  epistle  is  not  that  which  we  know  to  have  ex- 
isted at  and  before  the  year  6a  There  is  no  allusion 
to  the  fierce  disputations  as  to  the  value  and  perma- 
nence of  circumcision,  the  authority  and  meaning  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  or  the  conditions  on  which  Gen- 
tile converts  should  be  admitted  into  the  church  — 
the  questions  discussed  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
Controversies  on  these  points  saturated  the  church 
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daring  many  years  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
no  one  could  address  Jewish  converts  at  any  length 
without  some  allusion  to  them.     The  myriads  who 
believed,  as  James  said,  were  'all  zealous  of  the 
law ;'  and  that  zeal  assumed  so  many  false  shapes, 
threw  up  so  many  barriers  in  the  way  of  ecclesias- 
tical relationship,  nay,  occasionally  so  infringed  on 
the  unconditioned  freeness  of  the  gospel  as  to  rob  it 
of  its  simplicity  and  power,  that  no  Jew  addressing 
Jewish  believers  with  the  authority  and  from  the 
position  of  James  could  fail  to  dwell  on  those  dis- 
turbing and  engrossing  peculiarities.    The  inference 
therefore  is,  tluit  the  epistle  was  written  prior  to 
those  keen  and  universal  discussions,  and  to  that 
state  of  the  church  which  gave  them  origin  and 
continuance ;  prior  therefore  also  to  the  time  when 
the  labours  of  the  apostle  Paul  among  the  Gentiles 
called  such  attention  to  their  success  that  '  certain 
from  James  came  down'  to  Antioch  to  examine 
for  themselves  and  carry  back  a  report  to  the 
mother  church  in  Jerusalem.     The  epistle  might 
thus  be  written   shortly  before  the  Council    of 
Jerusalem— probably  about  the  year  45.     Such  is 
the  view  of  Neander,  Schneckenbui^r,  Theile, 
Thiersch,  Huther,  Davidson,  and  Alford.     The 
objections  of  Wiesinger  and  Bleek  admit  of  easy 
reply.     Both  affirm  that  the  interval  supposed  is 
too  limited  for  such  a  growth  of  Christiamty  as  this 
epistle  implies.     But  we  refer  to  the  scene  and  re- 
sults of  Pentecost — ^when  the  Dispersion  assembled 
at  the  feast  felt  the  moving  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  went  to  their  distant  homes  carrying  the 
new  religion  in  their  hearts.    Then,  at  the  perse- 
cution alter  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  went  'everywhere  preaching 
the  word ;'  or,  should  this  expression  be  limited 
by  the  previous  clause  '  throughout  the  regions  of 
Judaea,'  then  they  carried  the  gospel  to  me  veiy 
frontiers ;  and  afterwards,  it  is  afnrmed  (Acts  zu 
19)  that  the  same  parties  or  others  at  the  same 
period  travelled  into  other  countries   'preaching 
the  word  to  none  but  unto  the  Jews  only.'     It 
would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  Phenice,  Cyprus, 
and  Antioch  were  the  only  places  so  visited,  for 
they  are  mentioned  to  account  for  the  mission 
of  Barnabas  and  the  introduction  of  Paul  into 
the  scene  of  active  service.     The  meeting  of  the 
churches  for  worship  in  places  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose,  ii.  2,  their  being  called  by  Uie  xoXbv 
iyQfM,  and  their  having  a  bench  of  office-bearers, 
are  tokens  of  an  organization  which  could  surely 
be  set  up  within  the  space  of  twenty  years.     The 
same  space  is  sufficient  too  for  the  development  of 
such  errors  in  doctrine  and  practice  as  are  here  re- 
buked, for  some  of  them  have  their  root  in  human 
nature,  and  others  of  them  had  a  propitious  soil  in 
Jewish  temperament  and  education.     They  might 
be  called  by  the  ' good  name'  without  being  desig- 
nated by  the  special  term  coined  and  applied  first 
at  Antioch  ;  and  separate  places  of  worship,  with 
appointed  presbyters  or  elders,  were  the  result  of 
secession  from  the  synagogue  and   the   natural 
imitation  of  its  mode  of  government,  both  in  name 
and  jurisdiction. 

But  the  great  objection  advanced  by  Hug, 
Wiesinger,  Bleek,  and  others,  is,  that  the  discus- 
sion in  this  epistle  on  the  relation  of  faith  and 
works  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  an 
acquaintance  Mrith  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion as  found  both  in  Romans  and  Galatians. 
That  there  is  some  correspondence  of  phrase  is  i 


evident  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  terms  rtoruy  f/rya, 
iuuuoSkrBaif  but  in  the  special  diction— ^{  ipyw 
iSucaubSff — SuceuoOrcu  koI  o6k  iK  xUrrtm — compared 
with  Rom.  iiL  20 ;  v.  i ;  GaL  iL  16,  etc. ;  and  the 
conclusion  is  that  James  wrote,  not  directly  indeed 
in  antagonism  to  Paul,  as  some  insinuate,  but  to 
correct  Antinomian  perversions  of  his  distinctive 
doctrine.  Now,  not  to  answer  in  the  meantime 
that  the  antagonism  is  apparent  and  not  real, 
it  may  be  said  that  surely  the  doctrine  expressed 
by  the  terms  faith  and  works  was  not  first  intro- 
duced by  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Wherever 
the  gospel  was  proclaimed  (hose  terms  must  have 
found  some  place  in  the  proclamation,  for  the 
grand  and  cnaracteristic  doctrine  was  faith  in 
Christ,  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  Redeemer  who  had  appeared  in  the 
fulness  of  the  times.  The  sermon  of  Peter  at 
Pentecost  inculcates  that  faith  in  his  MessUhship 
which  all  the  house  of  Israel  ought  to  possess, 
and  faith  in  His  name  wrought  a  miracle  at 
the  *eate  BeautifuL'  Immediately  afterwards  the 
churdn  is  called  'the  multitude  of  them  who 
believed.'  Remission  of  sins  through  faith  was 
the  point  of  Peter's  preaching  to  Cornelius.  Our 
Lord  Himself  insists  on  faith  as  the  one  means  of 
life;  If  the  gospel  were  faithfully  presented,  if  its 
distinctive  character  were  fully  brought  out,  then 
^th  must  have  been  the  burden  of  the  message ; 
and  as  fiiith  in  itself  could  not  be  easily  defined,  it 
might  be  illustrated  from  its  natural  contrast  with 
works.  So  that  this  nomenclature  of  faith  and 
works,  so  far  from  being  pecuUar  to  Paul,  most 
have  been  as  old  as  the  goroel,  and  as  widely 
known  as  the  publication  of^  it.  What  should 
hinder  James  therefore  from  using  these  fiuniliar 
terms  in  writing  to  the  believere  of  the  Dispersion, 
who  could  not  enjoy  his  personal  and  more  syste- 
matic teaching  ? 

What  then  is  the  teaching  of  this  epistle  ?  Many 
attempts  have  been  made,  as  the  phrase  is,  to 
harmonise  Paul  and  James ;  but  into  a  history  of 
such  attempts  we  cannot  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
some  hold  that  there  are  two  justifications  spoken 
of,  a  former  and  latter,  or  that  Paul  spcaaks  of 
justification  before  God,  and  James  of  justification 
to  one's  own  heart,  or  before  men — ^the  view  of  very 
many.  Others,  like  Bishop  O'Brien  {Nature  and 
Effects  of  Faith,  p.  517,  sec.  ed.),  imagine  that 
faith  is  used  in  two  different  senses  by  the  two 
apostlesL  Others,  as  Knapp,  argue  that  the  term 
'  works'  is  employed  by  them  with  very  different 
meaziings ;  while  othera  follow  Bishop  BuU,  who, 
in  his  &mous  'Harmonia,'  adopts  a  theory  so 
decidedly  anti-Pauline  as  to  hold  that  faith  is 
not  a  single  Christian  grace,  but  stands  for  the 
'  whole  body  of  Christian  graces,  or  a  life  accord- 
ing to  ^e  gospel ;'  nay,  that  faith  per  j^  so  far 
from  being  the  instrument  of  justification,  no  more 
justifies  than  charity,  nay,  may  actually  dwell  in  an 
ungodly  and  unjustified  heart.  The  Bishop  more- 
over does  not  attempt  to  bring  James,  whose  allu- 
sion to  the  doctrine  is  only  brief  and  incidental,  into 
harmony  with  Paul,  who  has  fully  discussed  it  in 
formal  and  frequent  arguments,  but  he  labours  to 
bring  Paul  into  harmony  with  Jame&  See  on  this 
subject  Knapn,  Scripta^  P-  S^i ;  Renss,  ThMfigie% 
il  p.  524;  Hofinann,  Schriftbeweis,  i  p.  639; 
Wardlaw's  Sermons;  Wood's  Tlteology,  vol.  it  p. 
408;  Watson's  Institutes^  vol  iL  614;  Lechler, 
das  Apostol,  und  nathapostol.  Zeitaiter,  p.  163. 
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Now,  first  of  all,  it  may  be  said  with  Michaelis, 
'  no  man  whose  object  was  merely  to  prevent 
the  doctrine  of  another  from  being  falsely  under- 
Sitood  would  express  himself  in  such  a  manner  that 
his  readers  might  suppose  he  meant  to  combat 
the  doctrine  itself.'    The  statements  of  the  two 
writers  are  independent,  and  apparent  discrepancy 
arises  from  difference  in  the  point  of  view  ot  each 
of  them.     The  works  which  Paul  sets  aside  as  a 
means  of  justification  are  such  external  compliances 
with  the  law  as  are  valueless  in  themselves  (Philip. 
iiL  2-6) ;  the  works  which  James  commends  are  the 
fruit  of  inner  renovation  and  life.     Works  prior  to 
faith,  and  superseding  it  or  forming  a  barrier  to  the 
possession  of  it,  are  reprobated  by  the  one ;  works 
springing  out  of  iJEuth,  and  embodying  its  living 
power,  are  enjoined  by  the  other.  The  former  deals 
with  Jewish  self-righteousness,  and  strips  it  of  all 
pretension,  that  it  may  be  argued  or  wooed  into 
faith;  the  latter  deals  with  the  self-styled  faith 
of  Jewish  indifference,   that  it  may  be   shaken 
off  and  that  spiritual  activity  may  be  developed. 
For  a  dead  faith  is  no  faith,  and  is  unworthy 
of  the  name ;  wherever  faith  exists  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity prove  and  put  forth  its  energy.     A  barren 
faith  diners  from  true  faith,  just  as  a  mere  cheap 
wish  differs  from  genuine  beneficence,   ii.  14-17. 
Abraham  was  justified  by  works,   those  works 
being  the  results  of  a  faith  which  he  had  long  pos- 
sessed— for  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  the  crown- 
ing realization  of  the  divine  statement,  *  Abraham 
believed  in  God.'    In  and  through  that  faith  he 
had  been  justified,  yet  by  works  hS  faith  was  per- 
fected— that  is,  not  merely  was  its  genuineness  de- 
monstrated, but  in  this  act  of  obedience  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  b^  means  of  it,  his  faith  reached 
its    climax — rose  mto  completeness.      The  faith 
which  does  not  sanctify  can  have  had  no  power  to 
justify — the  faith  which  does  not  make  us  righteous 
cannot  have  availed  to  have  us  pronounced  right- 
eous.    Similar  is  the  illustration  from  the  history 
of  Rahab.     The  faith  which  James  declares  to  be 
no  faith — ^for  it  has  no  fruits — ^is  a  mere  change  of 
opinion  or  of  party  without  change  of  heart ;  and 
in  the  case  of  those  whom  he  addressed  was  a  belief 
that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah,  but  a  belief 
weakened  and  neutralized  by  traditional  preposses- 
sions, as  if  the  mere  addition  of  this  article  to  their 
national  creed  sufficed  of  itself  to  secure  their  sal- 
vation. 

ConUnis,  — The  errors  and  sins  against  which 
James  warns  his  readers  are  such  as  arose  out  of 
their  situation.  Perfection — reXetonyt  is  a  pro- 
minent idea,  and  rAecot  is  a  frequent  epithet — 
the  *  perfect  work '  of  patience,  the  *  perfect  * 
gift  of  God,  the  *  perfect  law '  of  liberty  or 
the  new  covenant,  faith  *made  perfect,'  and  the 
tongue-governing  man,  is  a  'perfect  man.'  He 
writes  from  a  uiowledge  of  their  circumstances, 
does  not  set  before  them  an  ethical  system  for  their 
leisurely  study,  but  selects  the  vices  of  opinion  and 
life  to  which  their  circumstances  so  markedly  and 
so  naturally  exposed  them.  Patience  is  a  pnmary 
inculcation,  it  being  essential  to  that  perfection 
which  is  his  central  thought.  Trials  develop  pa- 
tience, and  such  evils  as  produce  trials  are  not  to  be 
ascribed  in  a  spirit  of  fatalism  to  God.  Spiritual 
life  is  enjoyed  by  believers,  and  is  fostered  by  the 
reception,  and  specially  by  the  doing,  of  the  word ; 
and  true  relijp;ious  service  is  unworldly  and  disinte- 
rested benencence.      Partial  preferences  are  for- 


bidden by  the  royal  law — faith  without  Works  is 
dead — tongue  and  temper  are  to  be  under  special 
guard,  and  under  the  control  of  wisdom — the  de- 
ceits of  casuistry  are  to  be  eschewed — contentious 
oovetousness  is  to  be  avoided  as  one  of  the  works 
of  the  devil,  along  with  censorious  pride.  Rich  op- 
pressors are  denounced,  and  patience  is  enjoined  on 
all ;  the  fitting  exercises  in  times  of  glaclness  and 
of  sickness  are  prescribed ;  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
is  extolled  and  exemplified ;  while  the  conclusion 
animates  his  readers  to  do  for  others  what  he  has 
been  doing  for  them — ^to  convert  them  'from  the 
error  of  their  way'  (see  Stanley's  Sermons  and  Es* 
says  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  297).  The^  epistle 
contains  no  allusion  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  though  they  are  implied.  It  was  not 
the  writer's  object  either  to  discuss  or  defend  them. 
It  wotdd  be  unwarranted,  on  that  account,  to  sa^ 
that  Christianity  had  not  penetrated  his  own  spiri- 
tual life,  or  that  he  was  only  in  a  transition  state  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Christianity.  He  might  not,  in- 
deed, have  the  free  and  unnational  views  of  Paul  in 
presenting  the  gospeL  But  a  true  Christianity  is 
implied,  and  his  immediate  work  lay  in  enforcing 
certain  Christian  duties,  which  he  does  in  the  style 
of  the  Master  himself. 

Style  and  Language. — The  similarity  of  this 
epistle  in  tone  and  form  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  has  often  been  remarked.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Teacher,  he  sharply  reprobates  all  exter- 
nalism,  all  selfishness,  inconsistency,  worldliness, 
ostentation,  self-deception,  and  hypocrisy.  Thus 
in  the  first  chapter  as  a  sample : — comp.  i  2, 
Matt.  V.  IO-I2  ;  i.  4,  Matt  v.  48;  L  5,  Matt 
viL  7 ;  i.  9,  Matt  v.  3 ;  L  20,  Matt.  v.  22,  et& 
The  epistle,  in  short,  is  a  long  and  earnest  illus- 
tration of  the  final  warning  given  by  our  Lord 
in  the  figures  of  building  on  the  rock  and  build- 
ing on  the  sand.  The  composition  is  the  abrupt 
and  stem  utterance  of  an  earnest,  practical  soul 
— a  rapid  series  of  censures  and  counsels — not 
entirely  disconnected,  but  generally  suggested  by 
some  umer  link  of  association.  Often  a  general 
law  is  epigrammatically  laid  down,  while  a  peculiar 
sin  is  reprobated  or  a  peculiar  virtue  enforced — or 
a  principle  is  announced  in  the  application  of  it 
The  style  is  vigorous — full  of  imperatives  so  solemn 
and  categorical  as  to  dispel  all  idea  of  resistance  or 
compromise,  and  of  interrogations  so  pointed  that 
they  carry  their  answer  with  them.  It  is  also 
marked  by  epithets  so  bold  and  forcible  that  they 
give  freshness  and  colour  to  the  diction.  The 
clauses  have  a  rhetorical  beauty  and  power,  and 
as  in  men  of  fervent  oratorical  temperament,  the 
words  often  fall  into  rythmical  order,  while  the 
thoughts  occasionally  blossom  into  poetry.  An 
accidental  hexameter  is  found  in  L  17  [provided  it 
be  lawful  to  make  the  last  syllable  of  A<rit  long]. 
The  Greek  is  remarkably  pure,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  comparative  purity.  Hegesippus, 
as  auoted  by  Eusebius,  says  that  James's  believing 
bretnren  desired  him  to  address  the  crowds  as- 
sembled at  the  Passover ;  for  there  were  brought 
together — ircurai  td  0uXa2  /birrd  koX  tQv  iOvCiv — and 
Greek  must  have  been  the  language  employed.  It 
is  therefore  quite  preposterous  on  the  pait  of  Bol- 
ten,  Bertholdt,  and  Schott  to  suspect  that  the  Greek 
of  this  epistle  is  a  translation  trom  an  Aramaean 
original.  Resemblances  have  sometimes  been 
traced  between  this  epistle  and  the  first  epistle  of 
Peter,  and  these  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
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tlut  both  anthois  are  somewhal  sinuUrly  dream' 
stanced  in  relation  to  their  readers.  Dut  Hug*! 
sod  Bleelc's  infercDce  is  a  rash  one — that  Peter 
most  have  read  the  epistle  of  James.  In  a  word, 
Ibc  epistte  of  Junes  is  a  noble  protest  against  laxity 


power  or  acting  under  their  infloence,  while  it  pre- 
sents such  ethical  lessons  as  the  dlurcb,  placed  in 
multiple  relations  to  a  world  of  sense  and  trial,  hax 
ever  need  of  to  animate  and  sustain  it  in  its  pro- 
gress toward  perfection.  Or  as  Calvin  says,  Nihil 
coDtinel  Christ!  aposlolo  indignum,  multiplici  vero 
ductiina  scatet,  cujus  utilitas  ad  omnes  Christians 
vitx  partes  late  piueL  Among  special  commen- 
taries on  James  may  be  nDtetf—Althamar,  Cam- 
mtni;  1517;  Baumgaiten,  j<iii/^.,  1750;  Semler, 
Paraphras.,  1781  ;  ilKD^iT,  Do- Brief  "jac.  iUxn. 
uitdAuiIe^.,  1801 ;  Schultess,  Epiil.  ^^toUacfla- 
nala,l%Hi  Gi^aa,  Dtr  Britf  Joe.  iiifri.  underil., 
1S28)  SchnecVenhurger,  j^xnoftiA  (u/^uAi/iiiRTiii:. 
fcrpdwi,  1832  ;  Theile,  Comitunlariiu  in  EpUI. 
Jbcait,  iSi3  ;  Viem,  Btr  Brief  Jdc.  unltraalit  umi 


Brief  da  Jacobin,  1%^;  Hulher.do.,  1858;  and  the 
more  practical  eiposilions  of  Mayer,  Manton,  Stier, 
Jacobi,  Neander,  and  DnUelce. — J.  E. 

JANNES  AND  JAMBRES  ('Ibw^i  «a!  'Itsu- 
^^],  two  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  who  at- 
tempted by  their  enchantments  (D^Q?,  occulta 
ariet,  Gesenius)  to  counteract  the  influence  on 
Pharaoh's  mind  of  the  miradea  wrought  by  Moses. 
Their  Dames  occur  nowhere  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (a  Tim.  ilL  8). 
The  Apostle  Paul  became  acquainted  with  them, 
most  probably,  from  an  ancient  Jewish  tiaditton, 
or,  as  Theodoret  expresses  it,  'fiom  the  unwritten 
teaching  of  the  Jews'  {tt/i  iypiipov  rOr  'loMlofuii 
liSaatMat).  Thw  are  found  frequently  in  the 
Talmudioal  and  Rabbinical  writings,  but  with  some 
variatiotis.  Thus,  for  Jannes  we  meet  with  D']*, 
lUnr,  ym',  '3KV,  aav.  Of  these,  the  three  last 
are  forma  of  the  Hebrew  pm',  which  has  led  to 
the  supposition  that  'Imrflt  is  a  contracted  form  of 
the  Greek  'ludjwii.  Some  critics  consider  that 
these  names  were  of  Egyptian  origin,  and,  in  that 
case,  the  Jewish  wrileis  roust  have  been  misled  by 
a  similarity  of  sound  to  adopt  the  forms  above- 
mentioned.  For  Jambrcs  we  find  (OOD,  ntTO, 
Un30\  DnntJl',  and  in  the  Shalsheleth  Hakka- 
bala  the  two  names  are  given  ItCCmaDtO  '3K1', 
i.  t.,  Johannes  and  Ambrosius  !  The  Targmn  of 
Jonathan  inserts  them  in  Exod.  viL  1 1.  The  same 
writer  also  gives  as  a  reason  for  Pharaoh's  edict 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Israelilish  male  children, 
that  '  this  monarch  had  a  dream  in  which  the  land 
of  Egypt  appeared  in  one  scjIc  and  a  lamb  in 
another  ;  that  on  awakening  he  sought  for  its  in- 
Dretation  from  his  wise  men  ;  whereupon  Jannes 
1  Jambrcs  (Dn3D*1  D":')  said—'  A  son  is  to  be 
Dom  in  the  Congregation  of  Israe]  who  will  desolate 
(he  whole  land  of  EgypL'  Several  of  the  Jewish 
writers  speak  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  the  two 
sons  of  Balaam,  and  assert  that  they  were  the 
youths  C^PJ,  lervaiUs,  A.  V.)  who  went  with  him 
to  the  king  of  Moab  (Num.  xxiL  22).  The  I^tha- 
gorean  philosopher  Numenius  mentions  these  per- 
sons in  n  pas-'Jige  preserved  by  EuseWus  (/Vw/. 
Evang.  U,  8),  and  by  Origen  {c  Celt.  iv.  p.  198, 
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ed.  Spencer) ;  also  Pliny  {ffitt.  Not.  xxx.  l). 
There  was  an  ancient  apocryphal  writing  entitle] 
Jannet  and  Mambret,  which  is  referred  to  by  Oii- 
gen  [in  Matt.  Csmmait.  sec  117  ;  Opera,  v.  Z9), 
and  by  Ambiosiaster,  or  Hilary  the  Deacon  ;  h 
was  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius  (Wetsteoii  Ngp. 
Tat.  Gnec.  iL  362;  BuxIoTf,  Lex.  Talm.  Rati. 
coL  945  ;  Lichtfoot's  Sermon  on  Janna  ami 
Jatnira;  WoHa,  vii.  89 ;  Eruiliin,  orMisceilania, 
ch.  niv, ;  fferii,  iv.  33  ;  Lardner'a  Crediii/ity, 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  3S  ;  iforts,  viL  381.)— J.  E.  R.  [Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole  (Smith's  Dtctiotiary  L  928)  traces 
Jannes  to  the  Egyptian  AUn,  pronounced  Ian, 
which  he  shews  tohave  been  a  proper  name  in  use 
amone  the  Egyptians.  This  supports  the  belief 
that  uie  names  given  by  Paul  are  the  real  rtantes 
of  the  parties  referred  \a.  For  Jambres,  however, 
or,  as  It  IS  in  some  codices,  Mambres,  no  satishc- 
toiy  Egyptian  equivalent  has  been  found  ;  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  termination  is  the  Grecised 
form  of  Ra,  '  sun,'  a  frc<juent  ending  of  coiDpound 
words  in  Egyptian,  as  ex.  gr.  Men-kaw-ra,  ll<r- 

JANOAH  (n^\  rest ;  'Aru^  ;  Alex.  'larJ^  ; 
^nec),  a  town  of  Northern  Palestine,  situated  ap> 
porentljr  between  Abel-beth-Maachah  and  Kedesh, 
and  within  the  boundaries  of  NaphtalL  It  was 
taken,  with  several  other  dlies,  on  the  first  inviaon 
of  Palestine  by  Tiglath-Pilescr,  king  oT  Assyria  (2 
Kings  XV.  29).  It  is  mentioned  by  Ensebius,  but 
he  strangely  confounds  it  with  Janohoh,  a  town  of 
Ephiaim  ;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  bj  Gesenius 
and  others  {Onomasl.  s.  y.  Janmt;  (Gesenius,  TV- 
launa,  s.v.)  The  ate  of  Janoah  has  not  been 
identified.  The  modem  village  of  Iluittn,  whidi 
stands  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  between  Abd 
and  Kedesh,  and  which  contains  the  massive  ruins 
large  and  strong  castle,  would  answer  to  the 
:ion,  and  the  names  Hunin  and  ^ntak, 
though  apparently  so  unlike,  have  some  sli^t 
r^ical  affinity  (^.ia.,  DU'  :  for  a  description  of 
Hunin,  seei/amAjaf^  J.  an//'.,  444}.  — J.  L.  F. 

JANOHAH  (rrtj',  the  same  as  XXa"  with 
n  local;  'loHinC;  Alex.  'loni;  ^anoe),  a  town  on 
the  north-eastern  border  of  Ephraim,  and  conse- 
quently in  or  near  the  Jordan  valley  (Josh.  xvL  6, 
7).  It  is  only  once  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  but 
Eusebius  and  Jeiome  stale  that  in  their  time  it  was 
still  a  village  m  the  district  of  Acrabatane,  twelre 
miles  east  of  Neapotis,  the  ancient  Sichem.  Eu- 
sebius calls  it  'tiaii  [Onomast.  s.  r.  ^aiion). 
About  three  and  a  half  hours  (12  miles)  cast  tiy 
south   of   Nabulus,   stands   the   little   village  o( 
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being  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  range, 
the  border  '  went  down'  to  Ataroth,  which  lay  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  About  a  mile  up  the 
vale  of  Janohah  is  a  little  fountain,  and  on  a  hill 
above  it  the  prostrate  ruins  of  another  ancient  town, 
which  is  now  called  Khirbti  Yan^n,  '  ruined 
Yandn'  (Robinson,  B.  Af.,  ill  297).— J.  L.  P. 

JAPHETH  (nSJ;  'la^^;  Vulg.  H^/AdA),  one 

of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  of  whom  '  the  whole 
earth  was  overspread'  (Gen.  ix.  19).  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  he  was  the  eldest  or  the  second  son. 
When  the  three  are  mentioned  together,  the  order 
invariably  is  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  it 
would  be  most  natural  to  suppose  that  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  It  is 
clear  that  Ham  was  younger  than  Shem,  but  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose  from  Gen. 
ix.  24  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  tne  three.  Such, 
however,  has  been  the  general  supposition,  and 
Josephus  writes  them  in  the  order  Snem,  Japheth, 
Ham  (Antiq,  L  4.  I).  Nothing  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  Japheth  being  the  eldest  son ;  for  the  ex- 
pression in  Gen.  x.  21,  '  unto  Shem,  the  brother 
of  Japheth  the  elder,*  r  ay,  and  probably  does 

mean,  *  the  elder  brother  of  Japheth'  (taking  ^^13 

with  ^nK)y  and  not  as  the  LXX.,  Symmachus,  and 

Eng.  Ver.  take  it,  ddeX^ip  'I(i^6^  rod  /itli^wos. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  arguments  against  this — 
I.  that  Japheth  is  placed  Jfrst  in  the  genealogy ; 
and  2.  that  in  Gen.  v.  32  Noah  is  said  to  have  be- 
gotten sons  in  his  ^ooth  year,  one  hundred  years 
before  the  deluge  (vu  11),  whereas  in  xi.  10,  Shem 
becomes  father  of  Arphaxad,  huo  years  after  the 
deluge^  when  he  is  100  years  old  ;  whence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  Shem  must  have  been  bom  in  the  502d 
year  of  Noah,  and  that  Japheth  must  have  been 
the  eldest  son.  But  these  arguments  are  not  con- 
clusive. Japheth  is  placed  first  in  the  genealogy 
(Gen.  X.)  in  order  that  the  thread  of  the  narrative, 
which  continues  in  the  line  of  Shem^  may  not  be 
broken  ;  and  in  Gen.  v.  32,  since  Noah  could  not 
have  had  three  sons  born  in  one  year,  500  is 
obviously  a  round  number  for  502 ;  so  that  we 
conclude  unhesitatingly  that  Japheth  was  NoafCs 
youngest  son  (Rosenm tiller,  Schol,  ad  Gen,  x,  21). 
This  conclusion  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  best 
agrees  with  the  ethnological  and  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  name  Japheth. 

2.  The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  nn3) 

*  to  extend,'  in  Gen.  ix.  27.     But  as  T\Sy?  HB^  is 

one  of  those  very  numerous  instances  of  parono- 
masia which  so  strongly  characterises  the  Hebrew 
writings  (cf.  Gen.  xTviiL  22;  Mic.  viL  12;  Jer. 
L  II;  Is.  xxi  1 1,  etc.),  we  may  perhaps  consider 
that  no  derivation  is  there  intended  (das  Wortspiel; 
Ewald,  Gesch,  d.  Volk,  Isr.  I  373) ;  and  in  that 
case,  although  no  obvious  derivation  suggests  itself, 
the  name  may  be  referred  to  nB\   *pulcher  fuit,'* 

and  may  contain  an  allusion  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Japhetic  race  (Ewald,  Lc. ;  Gesenius,  s.  v.,  77tes,  iii. 

*  This  derivation  was  suggested  by  Jonathan ; 

Aben  Ezra  calls  it  however  Hfi^  K^,  *  interpretatio 
minime  pulchra ;'  on  what  grounds  is  not  clear. 
Fuller,  Afiscetl*  Saer,,  ii  4 ;  Rosenmiiller  ad  Gen. 
ix.  yi. 
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p.  1139).  This  is  the  less  unlikely  since  Ham 
means  *  hot,'  and  Phut  and  Lubim  are  names  which 
contain  a  reference  to  the  darkness  of  those  races. 
It  is  clear  that  throughout  the  famous  ethnographi- 
cal chart  of  Gen.  x.,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible,  the  names  are  rather  ethnic  and  allusive  than 
individual.  Unless — of  which  we  have  no  hint — 
names  were  bestowed  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy  in 
the  earliest  infancy,  it  is  obvious  that  m  many  in- 
stances the  name  by  which  the  founders  of  families 
were  afterwards  known,  were  names  suggested  by 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  themselves  or  their  de- 
scendants. The  name  Japheth  does  not  occur  again 
in  the  Bible,  but  is  found  as  the  designation  of  a 
province,  in  Judith  ii.  25. 

3.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Japheth  we  know 
nothing  beyond  the  single  incident  narrated  in 
Gen.  ix.  23,  in  which  Japheth  seems  to  have  acted 
upon  the  suggestion  of  his  elder  brother  Shem, 
and  therefore  only  receives  the  blessing  of  temporal 
prosperity,  not  the  loftier  privilege  of  religious 
truth.  If,  broadly  and  generally,  we  regard  Shem 
as  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Shemites,  and  Japheth 
as  the  intended  representative  of  the  chief  Arian 
nations,  this  passage  shews  a  marvellous  insight 
into  the  destinies  of  those  great  races,  as  well  as 
into  the  fact  that  reverence,  filial  piety,  and  the 
purity  of  heart  and  eye  are  the  main  foundations 
on  which  the  greatness  of  those  mighty  civilized 
races  has  been  built  up.  The  blessing  itself  re- 
ceived ample  historical  fulfilment  in  the  extension 
of  Japheth's  dominions  into  the  territories  of  the 
Shemites,  and  the  participation  of  the  Japhetidse 
in  the  religious  privileges  of  their  kinsmen  of  the 
elder  branch. 

4.  In  Gen.  x.  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  Japheth 
-— Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech, 
Tiras.  For  the  significance  of  these  names,  as 
well  as  of  those  attributed  to  their  sons,  see  the 
separate  articles  upon  them.  All  that  we  need 
here  observe  is  that  they  are  intended  to  include 
all  the  non- Semitic  and  non-Hamitic  nations 
known  to  the  Jews^  and  that  generally  Japheth 
stands  for  the  nations  north  of  Palestine,  as  Ham 
for  those  to  the  south,  Palestine  itself  being  re- 
garded as  a  *  navel  of  the  earth'  (Ezek.  v.  5; 
Ewald,  Gesch,  L  373).  Among  tlie  most  import- 
ant Japhetic  nations  are  the  Bactrians  (Gomer), 
the  Scythians  (Magog),  the  Medes  (Madai),  the 
Thracians  (Tiras),  and  the  Greek  (Tavan). 

S-  There  are  numerous  Oriental  legends  about 
Japheth.  According  to  Mohammedan  writers  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  who  g^ve  him  a  stone 
(called  Giud6  Tasch  and  Seuk  Jede,  long  pre- 
served in  the  country  of  the  Mogul),  upon  which 
was  inscribed  the  name  of  God,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  cause  rain  at  pleasure.  They  call  him 
Aboultierk,  and  ascribe  to  him  eleven  sons,  among 
whom  are  Sin,  father  of  the  Chinese,  Turk  of  the 
Turks,  and  Ros  of  the  Russians — nations  wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  They  ascribe 
to  his  sons  great  wisdom,  but  say  that  no  prophet 
was  ever  born  among  them  (Weil,  Biblische  Legen- 
den,  viil  46).  The  resemblance  of  Japheth  with 
the  Greek  'Idireroj,  whether  fortuitous  or  not,  is 
highly  remarkable ;  but  the  attempts  of  Bochart, 
Huet,  and  others,  to  identify  Japheth  with  Nep- 
tune (Calmet^s  Z>M'/'.  Fragm.  xix.,  xx.),  have  little  to 
rest  upon  (Bochart,  Phaleg.  iii  i  ;  D'Herbelot, 
Bibl.  Orient  iL  281 ;  Hottinger,  Hist,  Orient,  p. 
37 ;  Buttmann  Mythol,  I  222,  etc)--F.  W.  F. 
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JAPHETH  B.  Ali  Ha-Levi  {'^V  ]2  nB^  ^ 
*vn)t  of  Bassra,  called  in  Arabic  Adu  Ali  Hassan 
b.  AH  al'Levi  al-Bosrii  ^^K  ^i)y  p  jDH  'hv  UK 

^V3^t<)»  a  very  eminent  Karaite  grammarian  and 
commentator  of  the  O.  T.  who  flourished  about 
950-990,  and  who  so  distinguished  himself  through 
his  literary  labours  that  he  obtained  the  honour- 
able appellation  of  Tlian  TD^DH,  the  great  teacher^ 
and  a  place  among  those  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
Karaite  prayer-book.  Though  his  gigantic  com- 
mentaries must  have  exercised  great  influence  on 
the  development  of  Biblical  exegesis,  as  may  be 
concluded  from  the  fact  that  Ibn  Ezra  had  them 
constantly  before  him  when  writing  his  expositions 
of  the  O.  T.,  and  that  he  quotes  them  with  the 
greatest  respect,  yet  they  have  not  as  yet  been  pub- 
fished,  and  we  have  still  only  the  fragments  which 
Ibn  Ezra  gives  us.  The  MSS.  of  these  commen- 
taries, which  consist  of  twenty  large  volumes,  are 
in  Paris  and  in  Leyden.  The  eminent  Orientalist 
Munk  brought  in  1841  from  Egypt  to  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  eleven  volumes,  five  of  which  are 
on  Genesis,  and  many  sections  of  Exodus,  Leviti- 
COS,  and  Numbers  ;  two  volumes  are  on  the  Psalms, 
one  is  on  Proverbs,  and  one  on  the  Five  Megilloth. 
The  commentaries,  which  are  in  Arabic,  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  Hebrew  text,  and  an  Arabic  transla- 
tion. The  indefatigable  Pinsker  has  examined 
twenty  volumes  of  these  commentaries  and  made 
extracts  from  them  (comp.  Jost,  Israelitische  Anna- 
letty  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  1841,  p.  76;  Barges, 
Rabbi  Japhet  ben  Heli  Bassorensis  Karaite  in  psal. 
Commentarii  Prefatio^  1 846;  Pinsker,  LickuteKad- 
moniot,  Vienna  1863,  p.  169,  supplement,  p.  181, 
etc  ;  Graetz,  GeschichU  der  Juden,  vol.  v.,  Magde- 
burg i860,  p.  342).— C.  D.  G. 

JAPHETH  n.,  B.  Said,  a  descendant  of  the 
foregoing  writer,  flourished  about  1 1 60- 120a  Be- 
sides the  celebrated  work  in  defence  of  Karaism, 
entitled  Ha-Aiakat  Ha-Tora^  he  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of  the 
O.  T.  Pinsker  supposes,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  this  is  the  Japhet h  whom  the  Karaites  describe 
as  the  Rabbi  of  Ibn  Ezra,  and  has  shewn  that  Ibn 
Ezra's  quotations  from  the  commentary  on  Exod. 
iv.  20;  viii.  13;  ix.  16;  x.  5,  21,  belong  to  this 
Japheth,  and  not  the  former.  These  commentaries 
are  still  in  MS.,  both  in  the  Paris  and  Leyden 
libraries  (comp.  Pinsker,  Lickute  Kadmoniot^ 
Vienna  i860,  p.  222,  ff".,  and  185,  ffl,  supple- 
ment; Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  voL  vi., 
Leipzig  i86i,  p.  305,  ff".)— C.  D.  G. 

JAPHIA    (V^B^,    *  splendid;'    hartal;    Alex. 

'Ia^a7a/ ;  Japhie),  a  town  on  the  border  of  Zebu 
lun,  between  Daberath  and  Gittah-hepher  (Josh. 
xix.  12).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  Japhia 
with  the  town  on  the  sea  coast,  beneath  the  brow 
of  Carmel,  called  Sycaminus,  and  also  Hepha 
('H^d  ;  its  modem  name  is  Ifaifa).  This,  how- 
ever, is  manifestly  an  error,  for  Daberath  is  situated 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  from  thence 
Joshua  says  the  border  '  jp<vM  up  to  Japhia  ;*  Japhia 
must  consequently  be  looked  for  in  the  hills  near 
Nazareth.  Reland  [Pal.,  p.  826)  and  Gesenius 
{Thesaurus^  s.v.)  follow  Eusebius.  In  a  retired 
valley  among  the  rocky  hills,  about  two  miles  south- 
west of  Nazareth,  lies  the  little  village  of  Y&fa^  con-. 


taining  about  thirty  houses  and  the  ruins  of  a  church. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  ancient  town  of  Japhia ; 
and  also  the  same  pLuce  which  Josephus  fortified, 
with  other  cities  of  GaHlee,  during  the  Jewish  war 
( Vitay  37  and  45).  It  was  afterwards  stormed  by 
Titus,  and  a  vast  number  of  its  inhabitants  pot  to 
the  sword.  The  Italian  monks  of  Nazareth  call  it 
San  Giacamo,  believing  it  to  be  the  native  place  of 
Zebedee,  and  his  sons  James  and  John.  {Afarinus 
SanutuSf  p.  253;  Eariy  Travels  in  Pal.,  p^  186; 
Robinson,  B,R,,  il  343  ;  Handbook /or  S.  and  P., 
p.  385).— J.  L.  P. 

J APHLETI  pp^B^n  =  the  Japhletite ;  ri  6fMa 

ToO  *AttoX(ai,  VaL  ;  toO  'le^aXr^  Alex. ;  terminus 
Japhleti,  Vulg.)  In  Josh,  xvi  3  we  find  'the 
border  of  the  Japhletite*  (*the  coast  of  Japhleti,' 
A.  V.)  mentioned  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  From 
the  form  of  the  word  it  is  evident  that  we  have 
here  the  name  of  one  of  the  many  petty  tribes  or 
clans  that  peopled  Palestine  before  its  occupation 
by  the  childrefn  of  Israel,  of  which  the  topographi- 
cal details  of  the  book  of  Joshua  contain  many 
traces,  e.g,,  the  Archite  (Archi,  A.  V.),  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  (cf.  2  Sam.  xv.  32  ;  xvil  5) ;  the 
Ophnite  (Ophni,  A.  V.),  Josh,  xviii.  24 ;  the  Jebu- 
site  (Jebusi,  A.  V.),  ver.  28 ;  Adummim,  *  the  red- 
men.  Josh.  XV.  7,  etc  Japhlet  occurs  (i  Chron. 
vii.  32,  33)  as  a  descendant  of  Asher,  but  the  dis- 
tance between  the  tribes  is  too  great  for  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  names  had  any  connection. — £.  V. 

JAPHO.     gopPA.] 

JAREB  (IT;  Sept.  *Ia/}€f/u),  supposed  by  some 

to  be  the  name  of  a  king,  by  others  that  of  the 
place  where  he  was  king,  whilst  others  regard  the 
word  as  an  appellative  of  the  king  (Hos.  v.  13 ; 
X.  6).  All  are  agreed  that  the  king  meant  is  the 
king  of  Assyria-  The  first  view  is  followed  by 
the  LXX.,  where  the  rendering  is  irpdf  /SaatX^a 
'Ia/>c//i;  also  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Ibn 
Ezra  advocates  the  second,  and  says  that  Jareb 
was  the  name  of  a  city  of  Assyria  not  elsewhere 
mentioned ;  but  besides  being  purely  conjectural 
this  explanation  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the 

absence  of  the  article  before  ^TO.  Similar  to  this 
view  is  that  of  Hitzig ;  for,  though  he  translates 
3")^  by  enemy^  foe,  he  regards  it  as  a  symbolical 
name  of  Assyria,  as  Rahab  is  of  Egypt ;  an  opinion 
obnoxious  to  the  same  objection  as  the  preceding. 
Symmachus,  who  is  followed  by  Jerome,  gave  fe- 
biKOP  or  iKZiKfiriiv,  ultorem,  avenger^  as  the  meaning 
of  the  word ;  Aquila  Sixa^^Aieray,  and  Theodotion 

KfiiT-fiv,  Judge.     The  Targum  gives  ^nBHW  ^D^ 

jin^f  'who  shall  come  to  vindicate  (or  avenge) 
them.'  In  the  A.  V.  the  rendering  in  the  text  is 
*  to  king  Jareb,*  in  the  margin  *  to  the  king  of 
Jareb  or  to  the  king  that  should  plead.*  The  third 
way  of  construing  the  passage  is  that  followed  by 
most  recent  interpreters :  Rosenmiiller,  *  misitque 
legatos  ad  regem  adversarium ;'  De  Wettc,  *l>er 
konig  der  riichen  soil  [the  king  who  shall  avenge];' 
Henderson,  *  a  hostile  king,*  etc  In  this  case  3^^ 
is  the  apocopated  future  in  Hiphil  of  3n.  Kvf^^ 
was  of  opinion  that  the  title  *  Avenger  *  may  have 
been  assuibed  by  the  potent  king  of  Assyria  as  the 
French  king  assumes  that  of  *  Most  Christian,'  and 
the  English   that  of  *  Defender  of   the    Faith' 
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(Glass.  PhU.  Sac.  4,  3,  17,  p.  644).  Fiirst,  who 
inclines  to  the  second  view,  suggests  the  possibility 
of  Jareb  being  an  old  Assyrian  word. — W.  L.  A. 

JARHA  (yrn^  Scpt  'IwxiiX),  an  Egyptian  who 

was  in  the  service  of  a  Hebrew  master  named 
Sheshan,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  so  be- 
came his  heir,  and  head  of  a  house  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites  (i  Chron.  ii.  31-35).  No  other  case  ex- 
actly similar  to  this  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  the  name  of  Sheshan's 
daughter  whom  Jarha  married  was  Ahlai,  from  the 
statement  in  ver.  31  compared  with  that  in  ver.  34; 
but  the  masculine  form  of  the  word,  and  the  use  of 
Ahlai  elsewhere  (i  Chron.  xi.  41)  for  a  man,  is 
adverse  to  this  conclusion.  As  Sheshan's  oldest 
grandson  by  this  marriage  was  called  Attai,  and  as 
the  genealogy  would  run  through  him,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  others  that  Ahlai  b  a  clerical  error  for 

Attai ;  while  others  think  Ahlai  (^7nft(,  *  the  dis- 

joiner,'  from  priK)  was  a  name  given  to  Tarha  on 
his  incorporation  into  the  family  of  Sheshan. 
This  last  seems  to  us  the  most  probable  view.  At 
what  time  this  marriage  occurred  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly determine,  but  as  Sheshan  was  the  seventh 
in  descent  from  Hezron,  the  grandson  of  Judah,  it 
is  probable  he  lived  near  the  close  of  the  time  of 
Eli  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Samuel.  In  I  Sam. 
XXX.  13  mention  is  made  of  an  P2gyptian  who  was 
ser\'ant  to  an  Amalekite,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  seem  strange  that  an  Egyptian 
should  also  be  found  in  the  family  of  a  Hebrew, 
especially  as,  being  a  Jerahmeelite,  he  had  his  pos- 
sessions in  the  same  district  as  the  Amalekites,  in  the 
south  of  Judah  (i  Sam.  xxviL  8,  10). — W.  JL  A. 

JARMUTH  (n^DT,  *  lofty;'  'lept/io^'^  and  'Ie/>- 

« 

fioi^ ;  Jerimoth)^  an  ancient  royal  city  of  Canaan, 
and  one  of  the  five  which  joined  in  the  league 
against  the  Gibeonites,  and  were  defeated  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3).  Its  king  was  hanged  with 
the  others  at  Makkedah  (ver.  23;  ch.  xii.  11). 
Jarmuth  was  situated  in  the  Shephelah  (A.  V. 
•Valley')  or  plain  of  Philistia,  and  was  assigned  to 
Judah  (xv.  35).  It  was  occupied  by  the  Jews 
after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xL  29).  The 
geographical  position  of  Jarmuth  is  not  stated  in 
the  Bible,  farther  than  that  it  lay  in  the  Shephelah  ; 
but  as  it  is  enumerated  with  Adullam  and  Socho, 
we  can  have  no  diihculty  in  identifying  it  with  the 

modem  village  of   Yarmuk   (j^yc^,  a  name 

almost  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Jarmuth.  It 
appears  to  be  this  city  which  Eusebius  calls  'lep- 
tioOsj  and  Jerome  Jffvtus,  stating  that  in  their  day 
it  was  a  village  ten  miles  distant  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem  {Onomast.  s.  v.) 
Under  Jarimuthy  however  (which  Eusebius  writes 
Mo/^ctf),  Jerome  states  that  it  is  a  city  captured  by 
Joshua,  given  to  Judah,  and  fcntr  miles  distant 
from  Eleutheropolis  towards  EshtaoL  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  same  city  which  is  alluded  to  in 
both  places,  but  probably  some  error  may  have 
crept  into  the  text  of  the  Onomasticon.  YarmAk 
is  about  eight  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  and  is 
situated  on  the  crest  of  a  rugged  hill.  As  the 
writer  saw  it  from  the  vales  of  Bethshemesh  and 
Elah,  and  again  from  the  ridge  of  Beit  Nettif, 
perched  on  its  airy  site,  and  clearly  defined  against 
the  bright  sky,  he  could  not  but  think  that  it  well 


desen'ed  its  name,  *  the  lofty.'  The  village  is 
small  and  poor,  but  there  are  a  few  traces,  in  the 
hewn  stones  and  ruins,  of  past  strength  and  great- 
ness (Handbook  for  S,  and  P.,  p.  281 ;  Robinson, 
B,  R,f  il  17;  Van  de  Velde,  Affmoir,  p.  324). 

2.  A  Levitical  town  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xxi.  29) ; 
identical  with  the  Remeth  of  Josh.  xix.  21,  and 
the  Ramoth  of  i  Chron.  vi.  73.  See  Ramotii. — 
J.  L.  P. 

JASHEN  ({C^;  'Affi*;  JasstfiY     Of  the  sons 

of  Jashen,  Jonathan  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
mighty  men  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32). 
In  the  corresponding  passage  (i  Chron.  xl  34), 
we  read,  *  the  sons  of  Hashem  the  Gizonite.' 
This  form  of  the  name  is  probably  correct,  as  the 
LXX.  in  both  places  give  *Affd».  In  the  present 
corrupt  and  dislocated  state  of  these  catalogues,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  what  is  the  true 
reading  of  the  whole  passage,  but  a  com]>arison 
with  Chronicles  seems  to  shew  that  Jonathan  has 
no  connection  with  the  B*ne-Jashen,  and  that  a 
name  has  dropt  out  in  both  places.  This  name 
Kennicott  believes  (Dissertation,  vol.  i.,  pp.  20 1 - 
203)  lies  concealed  in  the  word  rendered  *  the 
Gizonite'  in  Chronicles,  and  accordingly  proposes 
to  read  in  both  places,  *Gouni,  of  the  sons  of 
Hashem  ;  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamha  the  Har- 
arite  ;*  his  view  being  supported  by  the  Alex, 
copy  of  the  LXX.,  which  reads  viol  ^kaiifi  6  Fwi/W 
'lupddav  vlbs  ^ayii  6  'Apa/>(.  However,  the  want 
of  the  D  before  TJIl,  and  the  H  prefixed  to  the 

name  read  by  him  as  Gouni,  are  objections  to 
this  view,  and  Bertheau  may  probably  be  right 
(Chrotiik.,  p.  134),  that  ^33  is  due  to  a  rei>etition 

of  the  last  three  letters  of  the  preceding  word, 

*  the  Shaalbonite,'  ^pi^yDH,  and  that  we  shoiUd 

simply  read  Hashem  the  Gizonite. — E.  V. 

JASHER,  or  rather  JASHAR,  Book  of,  a 
work  quoted  in  Josh.  x.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18. 
The  former  passage  runs  thus  :  *  And  the  sun  stood 
still,  and  the  moon  stayed  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  Is  not 
this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  ?  So  the  sun 
stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not 
to  go  down  about  a  whole  day/  etc.  The  passage 
in  2  Sam.  is  as  follows ;  *  And  David  lamented 
with  this  lamentation  over  Saul,  and  over  Jonathan 
his  son  :  (Also  he  bade  them  teach  the  children 
of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bow:  behold,  it  is  written 
in  the  book  of  Jasher.') 

The  origin  of  the  name  Jasliar  is  obscure.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  book  was  so  called  because 
it  celebrated  the  praises  oi  just  ox  righteous  men, 
"lE^,  meaning  yust.  This  is  more  probable  than  that 

the  name  of  its  author  was  given  to  the  book  ;  or 
that  it  was  so  called  from  banning  wi>h  the  word 
"1C^*1.     Bishop  Lowth  (De  sacra poesi,  pp.  241,  242, 

ed.  Oxon.  1821),  who  adopts  the  latter  conjecture, 
refers  to  the  old  Syriac  translator  who  rendere  the 
word  by  "I^C^K,  /.  e. ,  sattg,  in  one  place  where  it  oc- 
curs. The  fact  that  Exod.  xv.  i,  begins  withTtJ^  W 

•    T         T 

nCTDi  then  sang  Moscs^  does  not  much  favour  this 

■ 

assumption.  It  is  tnie  that  the  different  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  derived  the  names  which  they 
bore  among  the  Jews  from  the  initial  word ;  but  the 
custom  was  scarcely  so  old  as  the  time  of  the  book 
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of  Jashar,  except  the  initial  word  afforded  a  dear 
index  to  die  contents  of  the  poem  or  book,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  it  stood.  It  is  against  Lowth's 
opinion  that  Ifi^  does  not  mean  he  sang.     It  should 

have  been  ^^C^.    Besides,  the  article  is  prefixed  to 

*^C^i  12^n.     Ilgen  supposes  that  the  phrase  means 

book  of  dexterity  or  valour^  because  the  book  con- 
sisted of  poems  celebrating  examples  of  dexterity 
and  every  warlike  virtue  of  the  time,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first  book  of  a  celebrated  Arabic  anthology 
containing  poems  in  praise  of  heroic  deeds,  is  en- 
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titled  2F^L4k>-»  Hamasa^  i.  e.,  ^varlike  virtue,  valour. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  title, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  book  was  a  poetical 
anthology,  or  a  collection  of  poetical  pieces.  As 
to  the  time  of  its  origin  we  are  hardly  able  to  ascer- 
tain it  with  probability.  David*s  lamentation  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  was  contained  in  it ;  and  per- 
haps the  collection  was  not  begun  earlier  than  his 
reign.  It  may  have  been  enlaiged  with  additions 
from  time  to  time. 

Some  of  the  fathers  had  singular  opinions  about 
the  contents  of  the  book.  Thus  Jerome  apparently 
thought  that  it  was  identical  with  Genesis;  an 
opinion  derived  from  the  Jews  {Commentar.  in 
Esaiam  xliv,  2,  and  in  Exech,  cap.  viii.)  Others 
sup[x>sed  that  it  included  the  Pentateuch,  or  rather 
that  it  was  the  book  of  the  law.  Such  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Taigum,  with  which  agree  Kimchi 
and  AbarbaneL  Theodoret  conceived  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  was  an  extract  from  that  of  Jashar, 
and  that  the  author,  fearing  his  assertion  of  the 
sun's  standing  still  would  not  be  credited,  referred 
to  the  book  itself  as  his  authority  for  the  miracle 
{Quast,  xrv,  in  Josuam,  tom.  i.,  Opp.  p.  l). 
Rabbi  Elieser  supposed  that  the  book  was  the 
same  as  Deuteronomy ;  R.  Samuel  ben  Nachman 
identified  it  with  the  book  of  Tudges,  Other 
opinions  are  enumerated  by  Vfo\i{Biblictheca  He- 
braa,  ii.  p.  219,  et  sea.),  and  Abicht  (Dissertatio  de 
libro  Recti,  p.  5,  etc.) 

The  old  supposition  that  the  book  contained  a 
treatise  on  archery  is  justly  exploded  at  the  present 
day.  The  words  of  2  Sam.  l  18,  '  Also  he  bade 
them  teach  the  children  of  Israel  the  bow/  mean 
*the  bow-song,'  u  e,,  2,  poem  in  praise  of  Jona- 
than's bow,  belonging  to  the  book  of  Jashar.  An 
ancient  mode  of  citing  a  document  consisted  in 
referring  to  some  particular  word  in  it,  such  as 
the  bo7u  (i.  22). 

The  book  of  Jashar  has  attracted  attention  be- 
cause it  is  appealed  to  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still.  The 
compiler  of  the  book  of  Joshua  refers  to  it  as  con- 
taining a  record  of  the  miracle  in  question.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  do  justice  to  our  subject 
without  entering  into  an  interpretation  of  the  won- 
derful phenomenon  on  whicn  so  much  ingenuity 
has  been  wasted.  The  mis-spent  time  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  passage  in  Joshua  makes  a 
critic  sad  indeed.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  words 
in  their  natural  and  obvious  sense,  men  have  been 
led  away  by  their  adherence  to  the  letter  into  re- 
condite, foolish,  and  absurd  conjectures.  One 
thing  is  a  key  to  the  right  interpretation,  viz.,  that 
the  passage  recording  the  miracle  is  a  quotation 
from  the  poetical  book  of  Tashar.  The  only  diflli- 
culty  is  to  discover  where  the  quotation  begins  and 


ends.  All  must  allow  that  the  words  of  the  poeti- 
cal anthology  are  found  in — 

Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 

And  thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 

And  the  sun  stood  still, 

And  the  moon  stayed, 

Till  the  people  had  avenged  themselves 

Upon  their  enemies. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  say  whether  the  quota- 
tion extends  farther  than  this,  and  includes  the 
following : — 

So  the  sun  stood  still 

In  the  midst  of  heaven. 

And  hasted  not  to  go  down 

About  a  whole  day. 

And  there  was  no  day  like  that 

Before  it  or  after  it, 

That  the  Lord  hearkened 

Unto  the  voice  of  a  man. 

For  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel. 

And  Joshua  returned, 

And  all  Israel  with  him. 

Unto  the  camp,  to  GilgaJ. 

The  point  is,  whether  the  question  of  the  histo- 
rian, '  Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher?' 
terminates  the  quotation  b^  stating  whence  it  is 
taken ;  or  whether  the  citation  does  not  proceed  to 
the  end  of  the  15th  veise,  after  this  inserted  notice. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  quotation  in- 
cluded vers.  12-15.  The  strongest  objection  to  the 
view  in  question  is,  that  the  statement  of  its  being 
taken  from  the  book  of  Jashar  is  thus  made  to  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  passage  quoted,  instead  of  at 
the  beginning  or  end,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  27. 
But  Keu  rephes  that  the  cases  are  not  analogous ; 
for  that  the  references  to  sources  at  the  end  of  the 
biographies  of  the  kings  of  Israel  are  not  appended 
to  verbcU  extrcuts  from  documents;  and  that  the 
dted  work  in  Num.  xxi  14,  27,  as  well  as  2  Sam. 
L  18,  though  named  before  the  excerpts,  is  inter- 
woven with  the  historical  narrative  itself.  Another 
objection  is,  that  part  of  the  quotation  is  thus  made 
to  consist  of  prose ;  for  when  it  is  granted  that  the 
second  half  of  the  13th  and  the  14th  veises  are 
poetical,  the  15th  verse  still  remains.  But  perhaps 
the  book  of  Jashar  had  some  prose  interwoven  with 
its  poetical  pieces  (see  Davidson's  Introduction  to 
the  O,  T,,  voL  i.  p.  431,  ei  seq.) 

If  this  explanation  be  correct,  we  have  no  need 
to  resort  to  other  interpretations.  Let  us  glance  at 
the  principal  ones,  though  they  are  now  of  merely 
historical  interest. 

I.  Of  those  who  take  the  account  of  the  miracle 
literally,  some  believe  that  the  sun  revolved  round 
the  earth,  and  was  stayed  in  his  course.  Rejecting 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  as  inconsistent  with 
Scripture,  they  reject  the  Copemican  system.  One 
should  have  thought  that  this  view  prevailed  among 
Roman  Catholics  only.  Yet  Protestants  also  held 
it  in  the  i8th  century.  Galileo's  astronomy  had 
not  penetrated  their  unsdentific  minds,  which  clung 
to  the  literal,  in  opposition  to  enlightened,  inter- 
pretation. Others  have  explained  the  miracle  m 
accordance  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
motion,  taking  the  language  in  a  popular  and  opti- 
cal sense,  and  believing  that  the  earth  stood  still  at 
the  command  of  Joshua,  not  the  sun.  One  com- 
mentator takes  a  singular  view  of  the  passage,  ex- 
plaining it  in  accordance  with  true  sdence,  as  he 
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thinks  : — *  Joshua's  mode  of  expression  evidently 
considers  the  sun  as  the  great  ruler  or  master  in 
the  system,  and  all  the  planets  moving  in  their  re- 
spective orbits  at  his  command.  He,  therefore, 
desires  him  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
his  Creator  to  suspend  his  mandate  with  respect  to 
the  earth's  motion,  and  that  of  its  satellite  the 
moon.  Had  he  said  earth  stand  thou  still,  it  could 
not  have  obeyed  him.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he 
speaks  to  the  sun,  the  cause  of  all  these  motions,' 
etc  (A.  Clarke.)  The  strained,  erroneous  charac- 
ter of  this  explanation  is  apparent 

2.  Spinoza  suggested  that  the  miracle  was  efiected 
by  refraction,  causing  the  sun  to  appear  above  the 
horizon  after  its  setting,  or  by  such  atmospherical 
phenomena  as  product  light  enough  to  enable 
J  oshua  to  pursue  his  enemies  ( Tractaius  theologico- 
j^liHcus^  cap.  iL,  Opp.  ed.  Paulus,  vol.  il  p.  1 80). 
Thus  the  words  sun  and  moon  are  taken  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  solar  and  lunar  rays,  not 
the  bodies  themselves. 

Maimonides  seems  to  have  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
miracle,  for  he  writes  that  the  phrase  '  as  an  entire 
day,'  denotes  a  very  long  day,  as  if  the  historian 
had  said  that  the  day  was  to  them  in  Gibeon  like 
a  great  and  long  day  in  summer  (More  Nevochim^ 
translated  by  Buxtorf,  part  it  xxxv.  p.  292).  His 
opinion  was  followed  by  Grotius  and  others.  Even 
Jahn  resolved  the  address  of  Joshua  into  a  bold 
poetical  figure  [Einleitung  in  die  gottlichen  Bikher 
des  alUn  Bundes,  ii  p.  176}.  Hengstenberg  him- 
self wrote  an  able  article  in  the  Evangelische  Kir- 
ehenzdtung  for  November  1832,  pointing  out  the 
true  explanation.  This  was  translated  in  the  Ame- 
rican Biblical  Repository  for  1833,  which  jour- 
nal had  a  good  article  in  1845  from  the  pen  ot  Mr. 
Hopkins. 

One  would  have  thought  that  these  writers  must 
have  established  the  right  exegesis  of  the  passages ; 
especially  as  Keil  took  the  same  view  in  nis  Com- 
mentary on  Joshua.  But  it  was  not  so.  There  are 
some  who  must  have  a  real  miracle  here,  and  who, 
unless  sun  and  moon  stand  still,  fear  lest  Christi- 
anity should  be  destroyed.  Hence  it  continues  to 
be  asserted  in  books  that  there  was  a  miracle,  and 
that  the  sacred  historian  expressly  records  the  event 
as  such.  Its  very  object  is  also  explained,  viz.,  to 
contribute  to  the  eflfectual  conquest  of  the  idola- 
trous heathen  nations  who  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon.  But  Deborah  sings  in  her  hymn  of  grati- 
tude ( Judg.  V. ),  '  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera :'  must  this  be  taken  literally,  and 
not  rather  as  a  poetical  hyperbole?  It  is  only 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  poetry  to 
take  Joshua's  words  as  the  language  of  impassioned 
desire.  The  absurd  lengths  to  which  some  will  go 
in  upholding  the  idea  of  a  miracle  in  the  passage 
before  us,  is  remarkably  shewn  by  the  following, 
in  a  popular  English  book  on  the  Bible :  '  An  in- 
genious French  philosopher,  who  has  consecrated 
his  geological  researches  to  the  elucidation  and  de- 
fence of  the  sacred  volume,  has  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  double  day  in  Palestine,  caused  by 
the  miracle  in  Josh,  x.,  must  have  produced  a 
double  night  in  Europe.  He  considers  that  the 
double  night  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
poets,  and  connected  with  the  birth  of  Hercules, 
was  identical  with  this  miracle,  which  is  thus  col- 
laterally confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  pro- 
fane writers.'  Chaubard,  EUmens  dt  Ghlogit,  pp. 
321-327. 


Under  the  name  Book  of^sshcr^  two  rabbinical 
works  exist  One  was  written  by  Jacob  ben  Meir, 
or  R.  Tam,  who  died  in  1171,  and  contains  a 
treatise  on  Jewish  ritual  questions.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Cracow  in  1586,  4to,  and  again  at  Vienna 
181 1,  but  incorrectly.  No  translation  of  it  was 
ever  made.  The  second  book  was  written  in  Spain 
and  published  at  Venice  1625,  at  Cracow  1628, 
and  at  Prague  1668.  It  contains  the  histories  of 
the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and  Judges,  and  inter- 
mixes many  fabulous  things.  The  preface  itself 
relates  fictions  about  Sidrus  one  of  litus's  officers 
finding  the  work  in  a  palace  when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  where  an  old  man  was  shut  up  who  had 
many  Hebrew  books,  among  others,  the  book  of 
Jasher,  which  was  taken  to  Spain  and  preser\'ed 
there,  and  thence  to  Naples,  wnere  it  was  printed. 
A  German  version  of  it,  with  additions,  was  pub- 
lished by  R.  Jacob  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1674, 
8vo,  with  the  title  IBh  DH,  perfect  and  righL 

In  1 75 1  was  published  '  The  Book  ofjashar^  with 
testimonies  and  notes  explanatory  of  the  text,  to 
which  is  prefixed  various  readings.  Translated  into 
English  from  Hebrew  by  Alcuin  of  Britain,  who 
went  a  pilgriin^e  into  the  Holy  Land,'  4to.  This 
is  a  forgery.  The  preface,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  Alcuin,  contains  an  account  of  the  finding  of 
the  book  in  MS.  at  Gazna  in  Persia,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  translated.  Having  brought  it  to 
England,  Alcuin  says  that  he  lefl  it  among  other 
papers  to  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire.  After  two 
pages  of  various  readings,  the  lxK>k  itself  follows, 
divided  into  thirty-seven  chapters.  Testimonies 
and  notes  are  appended.  This  silly  forgery  was 
the  production  of  Jacob  Hive,  a  type-founaer  of 
Bristol  The  editor  states  in  a  dedication  at  the 
begirming,  that  he  bought  the  MS.  at  an  auction 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  affirms  that  WicklifTe 
had  written  on  the  outside,  '  I  have  read  the  book 
of  Jasher  twice  over,  and  I  much  approve  of  it  as 
a  piece  of  great  antiquity  and  curiosity,  but  I  can- 
not assent  that  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture.'  It  was  reprinted  at  Bristol  in 
1829,  4to.  In  an  advertisement  prefixed,  the 
editor  says  that  since  17  J I  the  MS,  was  preserved 
with  great  care  by  a  gentleman  who  gave  it  to  him, 
and  that  the  latter  committed  it  to  the  press.  He 
studiously  omits  to  state  that  it  had  been  printed  in 
1 75 1.  Some  have  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that 
there  was  another  reprint  in  1 833  at  London.  A 
prospectus  of  a  new  edition  was  circulated  by  the 
Rev.  C.  R.  Bond  in  that  year,  but  no  reprint  fol- 
lowed. 

In  1840  there  appeared  at  New  York,  in  one 
volume  8vo,  *  ^^X\  IBD.  or  the  Ixwk  of  Jasher, 
referred  to  in  Joshua  and  2  Samuel,  faithfully  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Hebrew  into  English.'  This 
professes  to  be  a  translation  of  the  rabbinical  book 
already  noticed,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in 
1625.  It  has  a  preface  by  M.  M.  Noah,  a  trans- 
lator's preface,  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  pre- 
face, and  the  printer's  preface.  The  work  itself 
contains  ninety  chapters. 

In  the  year  1854  appeared — Jashar,  Fragmenta 
archetypa  carminum  Hebraicorum  in  Masoretico 
Veteris  Testamenti  textu  passim  tessdata^  collegit^ 
ordinavitf  restituit^  in  unum  corpus  redegit,  Laitine 
exhibuily  commeniario  ifistruxit  joannes  GuL  Don- 
aldson,  S,  Tkeologia  doctor,  8vo.  In  this  work 
the  learned  author  maintained  that  the  anthology 
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called  JttsAaKf  in  which  the  religious  marrow  of 
the  O.  T.  b  contained,  was  put  together  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  either  by  himself,  or  by  his  ad- 
vice. Tht  critic  undertook,  therefore,  to  collect 
the  scattered  parts  of  the  work,  and  restore  them 
to  their  primitive  order.  In  pursuance  of  this 
task,  he  distributed  the  book  into  seven  parts,  thus : 
Part  L,  shewing  that  man  was  made  upright  (1C^), 

but  fell  into  sin  by  carnal  wisdom,  consisting  of 
two  fragments,  viz. ,  a  shorter  Elohistic  poem  (Gen. 
i.  27,  28 ;  vi  I,  2,  4,  5  ;  viii.  21 ;  vi.  6,  3);  and  a 
longer  Jehovislic  fragment  (Gen.  il  7-9,  15-25  ; 
iiL  I -19,  21,  23,  24).  Part  il,  shewing  how  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  as  upright  (Dnt^'^).  are 

adopted  into  the  number  of  the  sons  of  God,  and 
the  neighbouring  nations,   Cainites,    Ishmaelites, 
Canaanites,  and  Edomites  are  rejected,  consists  of 
four  fragments,  viz.,  the  rejection  of  the  Hamites 
and  Canaanites  in  general  (Gen.  ix.  18-27) ;  the  re- 
jection of  the  Cainites  (iv.  2-8,  8-16);  the  rejection 
of  the  Hagarenes  (xvi.  1-4,  15,   16;  xvii.  16,  18- 
26  ;  xxi.  I -14,  20,  21);  the  rejection  of  the  Edom- 
ites (xxiv.  32-34  ;  xxvil)     Part  iii.  shews  how  the 
pious  Israelites,  having  escaped  from  Egypt,  and 
spent  forty  years  in  the  desert,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  dedicate  a  temple  to  Jehovah, 
under  the  peaceful  king  Solomon,  in  a  land   of 
tranquillity  (Gen.  viii.  6-12).     Part  iv.  contains  di- 
vine laws  to  be  observed  by  the  upright  people,  and 
consists  of  three  fragments,  viz.,  the  ten  precepts 
of  probity  (DeuL   v.    1-19);   the  marrow  of  the 
divine  law  (Deut.  vL   3-5;  x.    12-22;   xi.    1-9); 
the  inculcation  of  obedience  (viii.  1-3  ;  vi.  6-25). 
Part  v.  contains  the  benedictions  and  admonitions  of 
the  upright  (Gen.  xlix. ;  Num.  xxiii.,  xxiv.  ;  Deut 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.)    Part  vl  contains  the  wonderful  vic- 
tories and  deliveitinces  of  the  upright  people,  and 
consists  of  Exod.  xv.  i -19;  Josh.  x.  12-13;  Judg.  v. 
1-20.     Part  vii.  Various  poems  respecting  the  rule 
of  the  good,  and  the  prosperity  that  characterised 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  viz.,  1  Sam.  ii.  i  - 
10 ;  2  Sam.  i.  17-27,  33,  34  ;  xxiii.  1-7  ;  Ps.  xviii. 
I-51  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  1-51 ;  Ps.  xlv.  i-i8;  Ix.  1-14'; 
Ixviii.  1-36. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  critic  has  shewn 
great  ingenuity  and  constructive  skill  in  elaborat- 
ing his  theory.  His  commentaries  on  the  indi- 
vidual fragments  composing  the  parts  often  exhibit 
striking  and  just  remarks,  with  a  right  percep- 
tion of  the  genius  of  some  portions  of  the  O.  T. 
But  we  must  pronounce  the  attempt  a  failure.  The 
leading  positions  are  untenable.  Donaldson's  argu- 
ments are  often  weak  and  baseless.  Most  of  the  con- 
tents which  he  assigns  to  the  book  of  Jashar  never 
belonged  to  it ;  such  as  the  pieces  of  Genesis  which 
he  selects,  etc.  But  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  a 
refutation  of  the  hypothesis,  ingeniously  set  forth 
in  elegant  I^itin,  and  supported  with  considerable 
acuteness.  Most  of  the  book  of  Jashar  cited  in 
Joshua  and  2d  Samuel  is  lost.  It  is  very  impro- 
bable that  laws,  such  as  those  in  Deut.  vi.,  x.,  xL  ; 
or  historical  pieces  like  Gen.  xvi.  1-4,  ever  belonged 
to  it.     And  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  conjecture 

that   nVe?*,   in  Gen.  xlU.   lo,  is  abridged   from 

•107^,  or  even  if  it  were,  that  it  furnishes  a  proof 

of  the  poem  being  written  while  Solomon  was  king 
(p.  27).  We  are  persuaded  that  the  critic  gives 
great  extension  of  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  word 


^(!^^,  in  making  it  almost,  if  not  altogether,  an  ap- 
pellation of  the  Israelite  people.     When  he  as- 

sumes  that  it  is  contained  in  pKlb^,  the  notion  is 
erroneous  (p.  23). — S.  D.  " '  *  * 

JASHOBEAM  (DyDB^ ;  Sept.  TeirfiSttW),  son 

T    »    T  T 

of  Hachmoni,  one  of  David's  worthies,  and  the 
first  named  in  the  two  lists  which  are  given  of 
them  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8 ;  I  Chron.  xL  1 1).  One  of 
these  texts  is  held  to  have  suffered  tlirough  the 
negligence  of  copyists,  and  as  Jashobeam  is  not 
historically  known,  commentators  have  been  much 
embarrassed  in  comparing  them.  The  former 
attributes  to  him  the  defeat  of  800,  the  latter  of 
300  Philistines ;  and  the  question  has  been  whether 
there  is  a  mistake  of  figures  in  one  of  these  ac- 
counts, or  whether  two  different  exploits  are 
recorded.     Further  difficulties  will  appear  in  com- 

Earing  the  two  texts.  We  have  assumed  Jasho- 
eam  to  be  intended  in  both;  but  this  is  open 
to  question.  In  Chronicles  we  read,  'Jashobeam, 
the  Hachmonite,  chief  of  the  captains :  he  lifted 
up  his  spear  against  3CX>  men,  slain  by  him  at  one 
time;'  but  in  Samuel  [margin],  *Jobheb-bassebtt 
the  Tachmunite,  head  of  the  three,  Adino,  of 
Ezni,  who  lifted  up  his  spear  against  800  men 
whom  he  slew.'  That  Jashobeam  the  Hachmon- 
ite, and  Joseb-besheth  the  Tachmonite,  are  the 
same  person  is  clear ;  but  may  not  Adino  of  Ezni, 
whose  name  forms  the  immediate  antecedent  of 
the  exploit,  which,  as  related  here,  constitutes  the 
sole  discrepancy  between  the  two  texts,  be  another 
person?  Many  so  explain  it,  and  thus  obtain  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  a  further  compari- 
son of  the  two  verses  will  again  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  last  cited  must  belong  to  Jashobeam ; 
for  not  only  is  the  parallel  incomplete,  if  we  take 
the  last  clause  from  him  and  assign  it  to  another, 
but  in  doing  this  we  leave  the  *  chief  among  the 
captains'  without  an  exploit,  in  a  list  which  records 
some  feat  of  every  hero.  We  incline,  therefore, 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  that  Jasho- 
beam, or  Josheb-bassebet,  was  the  title  as  chief, 
Adino  the  proper  name,  and  Hachmonite  the 
patronymic  of  the  same  person ;  and  the  discre- 
pancy which  thus  remains,  we  account  for,  not  on 
the  supposition  of  different  exploits,  but  of  one  of 
those  corruptions  of  numbers  of  which  several  will 
be  found  in  comparing  the  books  of  Chronicles 
with  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings.     [Eznite.] 

The  exploit  of  breaking  through  the  host  of  the 
Philistines  to  procure  David  a  draught  of  water 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  is  ascribed  to  the  three 
chief  heroes,  and  therefore  to  Jashol>eam,  who  was 
the  firet  of  the  three  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13-17 ;  i  Chron. 
xi.  15-19). 

A  Jashobeam  is  named  among  the  Korhites  who 
came  to  David  at  Ziklag  (i  Chron.  xiu  6);  but 
this  could  scarcely  have  been  the  same  with  the 


We  also  find  a  Jashobeam  who  commanded 
24,000,  and  did  duty  in  David's  court  in  the 
month  Nisan  (i  Chron,  xxvil  2).  He  was  the 
son  of  Zabdiel ;  if,  therefore,  he  was  the  same  as 
the  first  Jashol)eam,  his  patronymic  of  *  the  Hach- 
monite' must  be  referred  to  liis  race  rather  than  to 
his  immediate  father.     This  seems  likely.— J.  K. 

JASHUB  (a^E^ ;  Sept.  'Ittifoi5/5),  the  third  son 
of  Issachar,  and  the  head  of  the  family  or  clan  of 
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the  Jasbubites  (Num.  xxvL  24;  i  Chron.  vii.  i). 
In  this  last  passage  the  textual  reading  is  H^^, 
but  there  is  a  K^h  ^'^,  In  the  former  passage 
the  Samaritan  has  n(^^,  but  some  copies  have 
y\^  (see  Kennicott,  Bid.  /fed.  in  loc)  In  Gen. 
xlvi.  13  the  name  appears  in  the  form  of  2\^  Job. 
As  the  two  words  have  the  same  meaning,  *the 
returner  *  (the  one  from  aiB^,  the  other  from  2V  or 

2Mi  ;  Arab.  .  .j,^),  the  one  may  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  other  by  an  oversight. 

Another  person  of  this  name  is  mentioned  Ezra 
X.  29. — W.  L.  A. 

JASHUBI-LEHEM   (Dn^r^aB^,  Returner  to 

*  V  V        •    s  - 

Lehem,  i.e.,  Bethlehem;  Sept.  /col  dLviarp^^^v  oi>- 
ToiJj),  the  last  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Shelah 
(1  Chron.  iv.  22).  According  to  one  Jewish  tra- 
dition, as  presented  by  the  Tai^m,  this  was  Boaz  ; 
but  another,  as  given  by  Jerome  (Qritrst.  HeL  in 
Paralip.\  represents  the  words  as  describing  Naomi 
and  Ruth  who  returned  to  Bethlehem.  The  latter 
tradition  explains  the  whole  verse  thus:  —  *  Who 
made  the  sun  to  standi  that  is,  Elimelech,  in  whose 
time  the  sun  stood  because  of  those  who  acted  de- 
ceitfully by  the  law,  that  by  so  great  a  miracle  they 
might  be  converted  to  God ;  this  failing,  a  famine 
ensued,  by  which  they  were  driven  from  their 
country.  Men  of  a  lie  (Chozeba),  that  is,  Mahlon 
and  Chilion,  called  here  Secure  ( Joash),  and  Flam- 
ing (Saraph) ;  and  who  are  styled  princes  of  Moab 
because  they  married  Moabite  wives.  They  who 
returned  to  Lehent  are  Naomi  and  Ruth ;  and  these 
are  said  to  be  ancient  words  because  they  are  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Ruth. — W.  L.  A. 

JASON  ('Id<r(i»',  the  healer,  from  /aa^at,  to  heal), 
the  equivalent  of  Jesus  (' ItjjoDs).  This  latter  is  a 
name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Josephus,  and  is 
the  Greek  form  of  Joshua  or  Jeshua,  a  contraction  of 
Jehoshua  (yt^H^,  *  whose  help  is  Jehovah,'  Gcsen. ; 

*  God  the  Saviour,'  Pearson  On  the  Creeds  art.  ii.  p. 
129,  seq.)  The  names  of  Jason  and  Jesus  each  oc- 
cur twice  in  the  list  of  the  seventy-two  elders  who 
were  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  by  Eleazar  (Aris- 
teas.  Hist,  ap,  Ilody^  p.  7).  Another  instance  of 
the  interchange  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  names  is  in 
the  case  of  Alcimus  or  Jacimus  ('AXki/xoj  6  kcX 
*ldK€ifJU>Sf  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  9.  7),  which  are 
equivalent  to  Jakim^  Jachin,  and  EUakim.  The 
Greek  names  in  Josephus  in  connection  with  the 
Hebrew  would  seem  to  indicate  that  both  lan- 
guages were  used  indiscriminately  by  the  Jews  (see 
Bell,  Jud.j  V.  4.  I,  2). 

1.  Jason,  the  Son  of  Eleazar  ('Icl<rwi'  vWj 
'EXcafdpou,  I  Maccab.  viii.  17  ;  cf.  'Iijaoi/f  v\h% 
Zipdx  'EXedfap,  Alex.,  Ecclus.  1.  27),  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  chosen  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  in 
conjunction  with  Eupoleraus,  and  sent  to  Rome  to 
make  a  league  of  amity  and  confederacy  with  the 
Romans,  B.C.  161  (i  Maccab.  /.  e. ;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiL  10.  6). 

2.  Jason,  the  Father  of  Antipater,  who 
was  sent  by  Jonathan,  in  conjunction  with  Nume- 
nius,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  to  Rome  to  renew  the 
former  treaty,  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  per- 
son as  Jason,  the  son  of  Eleazar  (i  Maccab.  xii. 
16 ;  xiv.  22). 

3.  Jason,  of  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  was  a  Helle- 
nist Jew  of  the  race  of  those  Jews  whom  Ptolemy 


Soter  sent  into  Eg}TDt  (2  Maccab,  i.  ;  Joseph.  An- 
tiq.  xii  I  ;  Pritieaux,  Connection^  vol  iL,  p.  176). 
lie  wrote  in  five  books  the  history  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus and  his  brethren,  and  the  principal  transac- 
tions of  the  Jews  during  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  IV. 
Philopator,  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  and  An- 
tiochus V.  Eupator  (B.C.  187-162),  from  which  five 
books  most  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  is 
abridged.  In  all  probability  it  was  written  in  Greek, 
and  from  the  fact  of  it  including  the  wars  under 
Antiochus  V.  Eupator,  it  must  have  been  written 
after  B.C.  162  [2  Maccabees.]  The  sources  from 
which  Jason  obtained  his  information  are  unknown, 
and  it  is  not  certain  when  either  he  or  his  epito- 
miser  lived.  His  history  is  contained  in  the  few 
verses  of  the  2  Maccab.  it  19-23  (cf.  Winer  Real- 
worttrbuch^  s.  v.  Jason). 

4.  Jason,  the  High-Priest,  was  the  second 
son  of  Simon  II.,  and  the  brother  of  Onias  HI. 
His  proper  name  was  Jesus,  but  he  had  changed 
it  to  that  of  Jason  (^Irjaous  'Ido'oya  tavroy  ficTiavb- 
fiaaey,  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  5.  i).  Shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  Jason 
offered  to  the  king  440  talents  of  yearly  tribute  if 
he  would  invest  him  with  the  high-priesthood,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother.  J osephus  says 
that  Onias  III.  was  dead  on  the  accession  of  Jason 
to  the  high-priesthood,  and  that  Jason  received  this 
post  in  consequence  of  his  nephew,  Onias  IV.,  the 
son  of  Onias  HI.,  being  as  yet  an  infant  {Antiq.  xii. 
5.  i).  Jason  also  offered  a  further  150  talents  for 
the  license  *  to  set  him  up  a  place  of  exercise,  and 
for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the  hea- 
then* (2  Maccab.  iv.  7-9  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  5.  l). 
This  offer  was  immediately  accepted  by  Antiochus, 
and  Jason  built  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem.  The 
effect  of  this  innovation  was  to  produce  a  stronger 
tendency  than  ever  for  Greek  fashions  and  heathen- 
ish manners,  and  they  so  increased  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  wicked  Jason  that  the  priests 
despised  the  Temple  and  *  hastened  to  be  partakers 
of  the  unlawful  allowance  in  the  place  of  exercise, 
after  the  game  of  Discus  [Discvs]  called  them 
forth'  (2  Maccab.  iv.  14).  Some  of  the  Jews  even 
*made  themselves  imcircumcised'  that  they  might 
appear  to  be  Greeks  when  they  were  naked  (i 
Maccab.  i.  15  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  5.  i).  At  last, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  cities  who  used  to  send 
embassies  to  Tyre  in  honour  of  Hercules  (Curt, 
iv.  2  ;  Polyb.  Rcliq.  xxxl  20,  12),  Jason  sent  spe- 
cial messengers  (^ewpoiJs)  from  Jerusalem,  who 
were  the  newly-elected  citizens  of  Antioch  (*Ai^ 
rtoxetf  hvra,%^  cf.  2  Maccab.  iv.  9),  to  carry  three 
hundred  drachms  of  silver  to  the  sacrifice  of  that 
god.  The  money,  however,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  sender,  was  not  used  for  the  sacrifice  of  Her- 
cules, but  reserved  for  making  triremes,  because 
the  bearers  of  it  did  not  think  it  proper  (5tA  rh  fi^ 
Kadi^Kciy)  to  employ  it  for  the  sacrifice  (2  Maccab. 
iv.  19,  20)  [Hercules],  In  b.c.  172  Jason  also 
gave  a  festival  to  Antiochus  when  he  visited  Jeni- 
salem,  Jason  and  the  citizens  leading  him  in  by 
torchlight  and  with  great  shoutings  (2  Maccab. 
iv.  22).  Josephus  mentions  this  visit,  but  says  that 
it  was  an  expedition  against  Jerusalem,  and  that 
Antiochus,  upon  obtaining  possession  of  the  city, 
slew  many  of  the  Jews,  and  plundered  it  of  a  great 
deal  of  money  {Antiq.  xii.  5.  3).  The  crafty  Jason, 
however,  soon  found  a  yet  more  cunning  kinsman, 
who  removed  him  from  his  office  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  done  with  Iiis  brother  Onias 
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III.  Menelaus,  the  son  of  Simon  (Joseph.  An- 
tiq,  xiL  5.  I ;  Simon's  brother,  2  Maccab.  iv.  23), 
governor  of  the  Temple,  having  been  sent  by  Jason 
to  Antiochus,  knew  now  through  flattery,  and  by 
offering  three  hundred  talents  more  than  Jason,  to 
gain  the  favour  of  die  king.  Antiochus  immedi- 
ately gave  him  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  Jason 
was  forced  to  flee  into  the  country  of  the  Ammo- 
nites  (2  Maccab.  iv.  26)  [Menelaus].  In  B.a  170 
Antiochus,  having  undertaken  his  second  expedition 
into  Egypt,  there  was  a  rumour  that  he  was  dead, 
and  Jason  made  an  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  and 
committed  many  atrocities.  He  was,  however, 
forced  again  to  flee  into  the  countnr  of  the  Ammo- 
nites (2  Maccab.  v.  5-7).  At  length,  being  accused 
before  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians,  he  was  com- 
pelled *  to  flee  from  city  to  city,  pursued  of  all 
men,  and  being  held  in  abomination  as  an  open 
enemy  of  his  country  and  countiymen,'  and  even- 
tually retired  into  Egypt  (2  Maccab.  v.  8).  He 
afterwards  retired  to  take  refuge  among  the  Lace- 
daemonians, 'thinking  there  to  find  succour  by 
reason  of  his  kindred*  (2  Maccab.  v.  9;  cf.  i  Mac- 
cab. xiL  7.  21 ;  Joseph.  Antiq,  xiL  4.  10 ;  Pri- 
deaux.  Connection^  vol.  ii.,  p.  140),  and  perished 
miserably  '  in  a  strange  land.  His  body  remained 
without  burial,  and  he  had  '  none  to  mourn  for 
bim'  (2  Maccab.  v.  9,  10). 

5.  Jason  of  Thessalonica  was  the  host  of 
Paul  and  Silas  at  that  city.  In  consequence  his 
house  was  assaulted  by  the  Jews  in  order  to  seize 
the  apostle,  but  not  finding  him,  they  dragged 
Jason  and  other  brethren  before  the  nder  of  the 
city,  who  released  them  on  security  (Acts  xviL 
5-9).  He  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Tason  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi  21  as  one  of  the 
kinsmen  of  St.  Paul,  and  jprobably  accompanied 
him  from  Thessalonica  to  Corinth.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  accompanied  the  apostle  into 
Asia,  though  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Jason  and 
Secundus  were  the  same  person  (Acts  xx.  4). 
Alford  says  Secundus  is  altogether  unknown  (Acts, 
/.  r.)  According  to  tradition  Jason  was  Bishop  of 
Tarsus.  (Fabric,  Lux.  Evang.^vi^.  91, 92;  Winer, 
RtalworUrbuch,  8.V.  yason), — F.  W.  M. 

JASPER.    [Yashpeh.] 

JASPIS,  Gottfried  Siegmund,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Meissen,  April  8,  1766. 
He  received  his  education  there  from  1779  ^"^ 
1785,  when  he  repaired  to  Leipzig,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  Morus^s  lectures.  The 
influence  of  this  teacher  upon  him  was  beneficial 
and  lasting.  In  1792  he  became  pastor  at  Piichau, 
and  in  18 14  deacon  of  the  Nicolaikirche  in  Leipzig, 
to  which  office  be  was  recommended  by  Tittmann, 
Tzschimer  and  Goldhorn.  He  died  at  Leipzig, 
February  15,  1823.  Jaspis  is  best  known  by  his 
excellent  Latin  translation  of  the  apostolic  Epistles, 
Lipsiae  1793-1795*  &nd  new  ed.  1821,  8vo.  His 
homiletic  and  polemical  writings  have  passed  into 
oblivion.  He  was  a  man  of  pure  aims  and  cheer- 
ful piety,  a  good  scholar  and  preacher. — S.  D. 

JATTIR  (Tn\  and  nn\  'height;'  'le^^pand 

A/Xc6^,  etc ;  yHher)^  an  ancient  Canaanitish  town 
situated  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  assigned 
to  the  priests  Qosh.  xv.  48;  xxL  14).  Its  inha- 
bitants appear  to  have  been  friendly  to  David,  for 
he  sent  them  a  present  out  of  the  spoils  of  Ziklag 
(i   Sam.   XXX.  27).     After  this  time  we  hear  no 


more  of  it  in  Scripture ;  but  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  it  as  '  a  very  large  village,  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Eleutheropolis,  in  Darom,  towards 
Malatha,  inhabited  wholly  by  Christians*  {Oruh 
mast,  s.  V.  JtfAer).  Malatha,  we  know  lay  about 
twenty  miles  due  south  of  Hebron.  Between 
these  two  places,  and  twelve  miles  from  the  latter, 
stands  the  village  of  AUtr,  which,   though  the 

name  is  different  (  j^lr,  ^^  c  taking  the  place 

of  the  \  a  very  unusual  change),  is  unquestionably 
identical  with  the  ancient  Jattir.  It  is  situated  on 
a  '  height,'  as  the  old  name  implies  ;  and  grouped 
round  it  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  are  Socoh, 
Anab,  and  Eshtemoh,  which  are  connected  with  it 
in  Joshua's  list  (xv.  48-50 ;  see  Robinson,  B.  ^., 
ii  494;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible^  L  353).— 
J.  I4.  P. 

JAVAN  (]J^^;  Sept.  'Ift«Ja»).     i.  The  fourth  in 

.order  of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of 
Elishah,  Tarshtsh,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim  (Gen.  x. 
2,  4).  2.  In  later  books  the  designation  of  a 
place,  which  is  coupled  with  Tarshish,  Pul,  Lud, 
Tubal,  and  '  the  isles  afar  ofi^'  as  among  the  na- 
tions to  which  Israel  should  be  scattered  (Is.  IxvL 
19) ;  and  with  Tubal  and  Meshech  as  carrying  on 
traific  with  the  T3nrians,  and  especially  as  supply- 
ing them  with  slaves  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13).  This  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  Javan  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Hebrews  to  Greece,  with  its  dependencies; 
and  this  rises  to  certainty  when  we  find  the  term 
employed  to  designate  the  Macedonian  empire  in 
Greece  (Dan.  viiL  21),  and  find  the  enemies  over 
whom  the  Tews  were  to  triumph  called  B'ncy- 
Javan,  whetner  we  understand  this  of  the  soldiers 
of  Antiochus,  who  were  Greek  by  descent  (*  He- 

braei  omnes  illos  S)rriaB  iEgyptique  reges  p^  ^37D 
locant,*  Grotius),  or  of  the  Greeks  as  representing 
generally  the  Gentile  world.  When  we  find  thai 
this  name,  or  its  analogue,  is  found  as  a  designa- 
tion of  Greece  not  only  m  all  the  Shemitic  dialects, 
but  also  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  Old  Persic,  and  the 
Egyptian  (Knobel,  Volkertafd,  p.  78,  ff.);  when 
we  find  it  in  the  form  of  Yaenan^  or  Yanun, 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  as  designating  the 
country  to  which  the  Cyprians  belonged  (Rawlin- 
son's  Herod,  i.  474) ;  when  we  remember  that  in 
the  form  'Idorrf,  appears  in  Homer  as  the  designa* 
tion  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Attica  (//.  xiil  685), 
that  iEschylus  and  Aristophanes  make  their  Persian 
interlocutors  call  the  Greeks  'Idoivf  (cf  i£&ch. 
Pers.  174,  555,  911,  etc ;  Aristoph.  Ackam,  104, 
106),  and  that  the  Scholiast  on  the  latter  of  these 
passages  from  Aristophanes  expressly  says,  rdr- 
Tttf  Toi>f  'EXXi^wf  'Idorot  A  /Sdp^apoi  ^jrdXovr,  there 
can  remain  no  reasonable  doubt  that  by  Javan  the 
Hebrews  designated  Greece.  On  this  has  been 
founded  the  hypothesis,  that  Javan,  the  son  of 
Tapheth,  was  the  source  of  the  Greek  peoples, 
but  the  foundation  here  is  slippery ;  for  it  remains 
a  question  whether  the  Oriental  nations  derived 
the  term  Javan  as  applied  to  Greece  from  *Ww, 
the  designation  of  those  of  the  Greeks  with  whom 
they  came  into  contact,  or  the  Greeks  of  Attica 
derived  the  name  'Idowt  from  a  traditionary  recol- 
lection of  Javan  as  their  progenitor.  The  former, 
it  is  presumed,  is  the  more  probable  hypothesis. 
3.,  A  place  mentioned  Ezek.  xxviL  19  as  supplring 
Tyre  with  sword-blades,  cassia,  and  calamus    The 
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nature  of  these  products  indicates  that  the  Javan  of 
this  verse  must  be  different  from  the  Javan  of  ver. 
13,  which,  indeed,  the  separate  mention  of  the 
two  of  itself  suggests.  The  natural  productions 
mentioned  are  from  Arabia,  and  from  it  also  came 
the  famous  sword -blades  of  Yemen.  Now,  in  the 
Kamoos,  there  is  a  place  mentioned  of  the  name 

of  Javan  in  Yemen ;  and  if  for  T^^XO  {ni'oozzal^ 

something  spurty  thready  from  7tK)>  we  read  Tt^KD 

{may-oozaJy  from  Utal\  which  seems  to  be  the 
correct  reading  (see  Havemick,  in  loc.)^  we  have 
here  another  place  in  Yemen  mentioned  along  with 
it  (comp.  Gen.  x.  27 ;  see  Bochart,  G^gr.  Sacr. 
pt.  i.  bk.  iL  c.  21 ;  Rosenmiiller,  Bib.  Geogr,  iii. 
296,  305).  All  this  renders  it  almost  certain  that 
an  Arabic  Javan  is  here  intended.  Tuch  suggests 
{Genesis^  p.  210)  that  the  name  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  Greek  colony  having  settled  there; 
which  is  not  improbable). — W.  L.  A. 

JAVELIN.    [Arms.] 

J  AZIZ.     [Hagarite.] 

JEARIM,  Mount  (D^J^"nn,  *  the  mount  of 

thickets  ;'  Sept.  T6\t»  ^laphf  \  Alex.  ^lapiiA  ;  Montis 
yiirim),  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  northern  bor- 
der of  Judah  : —  *  The  border  compassed  from 
Baalah  westward  unto  Mount  Seir,  and  passed 
along  unto  the  side  of  Mount  Jmrim^  which  is 
Chesalon,  and  went  down  to  Bethshemesh'  (Josh. 
XV.  10).  Baalah  is  another  name  for  Kirjath-jearim 
(ver.  9),  now  identified  with  Kuryet  el-Enab  ;  be- 
tween it,  therefore,  and  Bethshemesh,  Mount  Jearim 
must  have  been  situated.  Behind  Kuryet  el-Enab, 
on  the  south-west,  is  a  steep  hill,  and  south  of  this 
hill  is  the  deep  glen  called  Wady  Ghurab,  running 
from  east  to  west  About  two  miles  farther  south  is 
the  parallel  Wady  IsmafL  Between  the  two  Wadys 
is  a  high  and  rugged  ridge,  on  the  crest  of  which 
stands  Keslu^  the  ancient  Chesalon;  and  about  six 
miles  south-west  of  the  latter  are  the  ruins  of  Beth- 
shemesh, in  a  valley. '  The  ridge  on  which  Keslu 
stands  is  doubtless  Mount  Jearim.  Perhaps  the 
hill  behind  Kuryet  el-Enab  maybe  Mount  Seir; 
from  it  the  border  '  passed  over  (Wady  Ghurab) 

to  the  shoulder  (inD"^K  lajD)  of  Mount  Jearim 
.  .  .  and  then  wtnt  doton  to  Bethshemesh  *  (Josh. 
XV.  10).  The  topography  of  Joshua  here,  as  else- 
where, is  wondcifulTy  accurate.  It  may  be  that  a 
considerable  district  of  the  mountains  in  this  loca- 
lity was  called  Jearim,  for  Baalah  is  called  Kirjath- 
Jearim  (*  the  town  of  Jearim*) ;  and  if  so,  then  we 
can  see  the  reason  why  the  explanatory  phrase  is 
added,  *  Mount  Jearim,  which  is  ChescUoUy  to 
limit  the  more  general  appellative  to  the  narrow 
ridge  between  the  two  wadys.  (See  Keil  on 
Joshua,  ad  loc ;  Robinson,  B,  ^.,  ii.  11,  12; 
Handbook  for  S,  and  P,,  p.  285.)— J.  L.  P. 

JEBB,  John,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Drogheda 
Sept  27,  1775.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  July  1 791,  was  ordained  deacon  in  Feb. 
24,  1799,  and  in  the  following  July  became  curate 
of  Swanlibar,  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore.  He 
received  priest's  orders  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  and  in  180Z  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  In 
the  beginning  of  1804  he  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cashel,  and  in  June  18 10  became 
rector  of  Abington  in  the  county  of  Limerick.     In 


1820  he  was  presented  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Emly  by  the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  received  the  aegree  of  D.  D.,  and  in  Jan. 
1823  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Limericld  He 
died  Dec.  9,  1833.  His  reputation  as  a  writer 
rests  on  the  following  work:  Sacred  Literature^ 
comprising  a  review  of  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  L/nvth^  D,D.y 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  Prtxlections  and 
Isaiah,  and  an  application  of  the  principles  so 
reviewed  to  the  illustration  of  the  N,  T. ;  in  a  series 
of  critical  observations  on  the  style  and  stfueture 
of  that  Sacred  volume;  8vo,  Lond.  1820,  2d  ed. 
I  S3 1.  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  prove  that 
the  structure  of  the  N.  T.  is  often  moddled  after 
the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old,  and  although  the 
writer  has  often  pressed  his  principle  to  an  extreme, 
and  exalted  mere  rhetorical  antitheses  into  the 
parallelisms  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  force  and  beautv 
of  manv  passages  in  the  N.  T.  are  exhibited  with 
great  clearness  and  interest — S.  N. 

JEBERECHIAH  (^iTD-l^;  Bapax/at;  Bara^ 

chias).  In  Is.  viiL  2  we  find  Jeberechiah  men- 
tioned as  the  father  of  a  certain  Zechariah,  selected 
b^  Isaiah,  tc^ether  with  a  priest  named  Uriah,  as 
Mritnesses  to  attest  his  prediction.  Both  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulgate  give  the  name  in  its  ordinary 
fonn,  Barachiah,  and  as  we  do  not  find  it  else- 
where, the  initial  ^  is  probably  an  error,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  preceding 
word  p  to  have  been  originally  plural,  ^33,  the 
two  witnesses  being  both  sons  of  Barachiah,  and 
the  final  letter,  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  to 
have  been  prefixed  to  the  following  word. 

The  same  pair  of  names  seems  to  have  been  of 
no  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  priestly  houses. 
Zechariah  the  prophet  was  son  of  Berechiah  (Zech. 
i.  i),  and  we  have  '  Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias' 
(Matt  xxiiu  3,  5).  Josephus  also  i^BelL  Jud.  iv. 
5.  4)  mentions  another  Zacharias,  son  of  Baruch. — 
E.  V. 

JEBUS  (DO\  ^  a  place  trodden  dawn^  perhaps 

*tf  threshing'Jloor ;^  Sept  *Ie/9«Jf ;  J^nis),  the 
name  of  the  ancient  Canaanitish  city  which  stood 
on  Mount  Zion,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  built  In  Judg.  xix.  10  it  is  identified  with 
Jerusalem — *  And  came  over  against  Jebus,  which 
is  Jerusalem ; '  and  in  I  Chron.  xi.  4,  5,  the  only 
other  passage  in  which  the  name  occurs,  it  is  iden- 
tified with  the  castle  of  Zion,  subsequently  called 
the  castle  or  city  of  David — *  And  David  and  all 
Israel  went  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  Jebus;  where 
the  Jebusites  were,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  Jebus  said  to  David,  thou 
shalt  not  come  hither.  Nevertheless  David  took 
the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  dty  of  David.' 
The  sides  of  Zion  descended  precipitously  on  the 
west  and  south  into  the  deep  valley  of  Hinnom, 
and  on  the  east  into  the  Tyropoean,  which  ^pa- 
rated  it  from  Moriah.  On  the  north  side  the  upper 
part  of  the  Tyropoean  swept  round  it ;  and  here 
was  a  ledge  of  rock  on  which  a  massive  tower  was 
afterwards  founded,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  an 
older  one.  Jebus  was  thus  naturally  a  place  of 
great  strength;  and  being  strongly  fortined  be- 
sides, it  is  not  strange  that  the  Jebusites  should 
have  gloried  in  it  as  impr^nable,  and  that  the 
capture  of  it  by  David  should  have  been  considered 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  achievements  (2  Sam.  v. 
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8).  Even  after  Jebus  was  captured,  and  Jerusalem 
founded  and  made  the  capital  of  Israel,  Zion  was 
separately  fortified.  It  seems  that  in  addition  to 
the  *■  castle  *  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  there  was  a 
lower  city  or  suburb,  perhaps  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  adjoining  valleys ;  for  we  read  that  the 
children  of  Judah  had  captured  and  burned  Jeru- 
salem (Judg.  i.  7,  8),  while  afterwards  it  is  said 
'  the  Beniamites  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites 
that  inhabited  Jerusalem'  (ver.  2i).  The  Jebu- 
sites still  held  the  *  castle  *  which  was  within  the 
allotted  territory  of  Benjamin,  but  the  children  of 
Judah  drove  them  out  of  the  lower  town  which 
was  situated  within  their  borders.  This  is  in  sub- 
stance the  explanation  given  by  Josephus  {Anti^. 
V.  2.  2  and  5).  An  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  to  represent  Jebus  and  Zion  as  distinct,  and 
to  identify  Zion  and  Moriah  (Smith's  Diet  of  the 
Bible,  s.  V.  JerusaletHy  vol  i.,  p.  1026),  but  this  is 
plainly  at  variance  with  i  Kings  viii.,  where,  after 
the  building  of  the  temple  on  Moriah,  Solomon 
assembled  the  elders  *  that  they  might  bring  up 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  otit  of  the  city 
of  David,  which  is  Zion  *  (see  also  2  Chron.  v.  2-7). 
Of  course  if  Zion  and  Moriah  were  identical  this 
statement  would  be  inaccurate  [Zion],  But 
again,  as  has  been  stated  alxjve,  Jebus  and  the 
*  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city  of  David,'  are 
clearly  identified  in  I  Chron,  xi.  4,  5.  While  the 
Jebusites  had  their  castle  or  citadel  upon  one  hill 
they  had  their  threshing-floors  upon  another  ad- 
joining it,  Mount  Moriah,  a  thing  very  often  seen 
in  Syria  at  the  present  day  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-24, 
with  2  Chron.  iii.  i). 

Jebus  was  the  stronghold  and  capital  of  the 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Jebusites,  who  were  descended 
from  one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  16).  We 
cannot  tell  whether  the  city  took  its  name  from 
the  man  who  founded  it,  or  whether  the  tribe  took 
its  name  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  hill  on 
which  their  chief  city  was  built.  [Jebusite.]— 
J.  L.  P. 

JEBUSITE    (^W3^    'lejSowoToj ;    Jdmscms), 

The  genealogy  of  this  ancient  tribe  is  given,  with 
numerous  others,  in  that  invaluable  loth  chapter 
of  Genesis.  At  ver.  15,  we  read,  *  And  Canaan 
begat  Sidon,  his  first-bom,  and  Heth,  and  the 
Jebusite.^  It  Is  worthy  of  note,  that  while  the 
two  first  names  are  those  of  individuals,  the  third 
and  all  that  follow  denote  tribes— the  Jebusite,  etc 
(^DU^n).  The  only  instance  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual name  appears  is  as  applied  to  the  city  Jebus. 
[Jebus.]  The  Jebusites  are  alwajrs  mentioned 
among  the  tribes  who  possessed  Canaan  before  the 
Exodus.  They  dwelt  in  that  country  during  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  21).  When  the 
twelve  spies  were  sent  by  Moses  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran  *  to  spy  out  the  land,'  they  reported 
on  their  return  that  *  the  Amalekites  dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  south  ;  and  the  Hittiles,  and  the  Jebu- 
sites,  and  the  Amorites,  dwell  in  the  mountains,'' 
etc  (Num.  xiii.  29).  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the 
Jebusites,  stands  on  the  very  crest  of  the  mountain 
range.  On  Mount  Zion  they  built  their  great 
stronghold  (i  Chron.  xL  4,  5),  and  doubtless  they 
occupied  a  considerable  section  of  the  surrounding 
hills.  The  Jebusites  were  a  warlike  tribe,  and 
their  king  appears  to  have  exercised  extensive  in- 
fluence, as  he  was  the  head  of  the  league  fonned 
against  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  x.  i).     The  Israelites 


conquered  them,  seized  their  land,  and  reduced 
them  to  tribute ;  but  the  Jebusites  still  held  their 
castle  on  Zion,  and  dwelt  among  the  Benjamites 
until  David  attacked  their  fortress,  and  Joab  suc- 
ceeded in  scaling  its  cliffs  and  walls.  Then  the 
tribe  was  dispersed  ;  though  it  would  seem  that  a 
few  of  them  were  pcrmittwl  to  remain  around  their 
old  capita],  since  David  bought  from  Araunah  the 
Jebusite,  the  threshing-floor  on  Moriah  on  which 
the  Temple  was  afterwards  built  From  the  narra- 
tive of  David's  remarkable  interview  with  Araunah, 
it  would  seem  that  the  latter  was  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Jebusites  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-25  ;  I 
Chron.  xxi.  15-30).  Josephus  tells  us  that  Araunah 
was  '  a  particular  friend  of  David^s ;  and  for  that 
cause  it  was  that,  when  he  overthrew  the  city,  he 
did  him  no  harm'  {Antiq.  viL  13.  4 ;  and  3.  3). 
This  is  the  last  notice  we  have  of  the  Jebusites.— 
J.  L.  P. 

JECAMIAII   (n^pp^    Sept.    'Idcf/^a;  Alex. 

'lexeWa),  one  of  seven  who  are  mentioned  as  sons 
of  Jeconiah  in  the  line  of  David  (i  Chron.  iii.  18). 
By  some  the  first  in  the  list  Shealtiel  (A.  V.  Sala- 
thiel)  alone  is  regarded  as  the  son  of  Jeconiah,  the 
other  six  being  reckoned  sons  of  Shealtiel  It  is 
in  favour  of  this  that  Zenibbabel,  who  appeais 
here  as  the  son  of  Pedaiah  (ver.  19),  is  elsewhere 
called  the  son  of  Shealtiel  (Ezra  iii.  2  ;  Hag.  I  12 ; 
Malt  L  12);  which  he  might  be  if  his  father 
Pedaiah  was  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  but  not  if  he  was 
his  brother.  There  is  a  difiiculty,  however,  in  the 
way  of  this,  arising  from  the  use  of  the  copula  in 
ver.  18,  which  evidently  connects  Malchiram,  Pe- 
daiah, etc,  with  Shealtiel,  as  sons  of  Jeconiah. 
May  not  Shealtiel  have  been  childless,  and  the 
oldest  son  of  his  brother  Pedaiah  be  adopted  by 
him,  and  appear  in  the  genealogies  as  his  son? 
We  find  Shealtiel  or  Salathiel  himself  appeanng 
as  the  [legal]  son  of  Neri  (Luke  iii.  27),  though 
[really]  the  son  of  Jeconiah  [Genealogy  OF  Jesl^s 
Christ].  With  the  exception  of  Shealtiel,  none 
of  these  sons  of  Jeconiah  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 
— W.  L.  A. 

JECONIAH,  another  form  of  Jehoiachin,  king 
of  Judah  (I  Chron.  iiL  16,  17 ;  Jer.  xxiv.  I  ;  xxvii. 
20 ;  xxviiL  4 ;  xxix.  I ;  Blsth.  ii.  6).  The  name 
b  further  abbreviated  into  Coniah. 

JEDAIAH.  By  this  word  are  represented  in 
tlie  A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  names.  The  one 
of  this  is  n^jyn^,  Jdh  knazvs  (Sept  'lw5o^,  'Uhwi, 

'laScd).  Three  persons  of  this  name,  apparently, 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture  : — 

I.  The  head  of  the  second  course  of  priests  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  of  David  (i  Chron. 
xxiv.  7).  In  Neh.  xL  10  Jedaiah  is  made  the  son 
of  Joiarib ;  but  there  is  here  an  evident  clerical 
error ;  for  Jedaiah  and  Joiarib  were  heads  of  dif- 
ferent priestly  courses  (comp.  x  Chron.  ix.  10). 
A  portion  of  those  who  returned  from  the  captivity 
are  described  as  the  '  sons  of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house 
of  Jeshua'  (Ezra  ii.  36;  Neh.  vii.  39).  Jewish 
tradition  makes  this  Jeshua  the  famous  high -priest 
in  the  time  of  Zenibbabel ;  but  this  may  be  a 
mistake.  2.  The  head  of  another  priestly  family 
in  the  time  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xiL  7,  21).  3.  A 
priest  in  the  time  of  Je&hua  (Zech.  vL  10,  14). 

The  other  Hebrew  name  which  Jedaiah  repre- 
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sents  is  n^*l\  Praise  Jah^  or  Praiser  of  Jak  (Sept. 

^Ula6. ;  Alex.  *E8i(i,  'leJota).  Two  men  of  this 
name  are  mentioned  : — i.  An  ancestor  of  Ziza,  the 
head  of  a  family  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (i  Chron. 
iv.  37).  2.  The  son  of  Ilarumaph,  who  is  raen- 
tionetl  as  one  who  builded  over  a^^inst  his  house 
in  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem  (NcIl  iii.  lo). — 
W.  L.  A. 

JEDIAEL  ^Kjn^  God-knmvn),     i.  (Sept  *Ic- 

«tiJX ;  Vulg.  Jadiel,  'jadiher).     One  of  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Benjamin,  and  founder  of  one  of 
the  leading  Benjamite  clans  (i  Chron.  vii.  6,  lo,  1 1). 
On  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  see  art.  B  EC  her. 

2.  ('leStiJX;  Vulg.  jcdihel).  One  of  David's 
valiant  men  (i  Chron.  xi.  45).  Perhaps  the  same 
as  the  following ;  but  this  is  altogether  uncertain. 

3.  ('PwatiJX;  Alex,  'Icat»7\;  Vulg.  Jcdihfi). 
One  of  the  chief  military  officers  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  who  joined  the  army  of  David  when 
the  latter  was  retiring  to  Ziklag  after  the  Philistines 
had  refused  to  allow  him  to  go  up  with  them 
against  Saul  (i  Chron.  xii.  20). 

4.  ('laai^X  ;  Vulg.  Jiuiihd),    A  Korahite  (^mp) 

*  5^ 
appointed  to  l)e  one  of  the  doorkeepers   of  the 

temple  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  made 

by  David  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  (i  Chron.  xxvi. 

2).     He  was  the  second  son  of  Meshelemiah,  the 

son  of  Kore  (Nip). — S.  N. 

JEDIDIAH  (nnn^  Sept.  'IcWeJ/;  Alex.  'le- 

t:     •  : 

hihio, ;  Amabilis  Domino^  *  darling  of  Jehovah'). 

'ITie  name  bestowed  on  the  newly-born  Solomon 
by  the  prophet  Nathan,  by  Gocl's  appointment,  as 
a  token  of  His  love  for  the  child,  and  His  restored 
favour  towards  his  father  David,  *  because  of  the 
Lord,*  *e6  quod  diligeret  eum  Dominus,'  Vulg., 
2  Sam.  xii.  25.  Ewald  remarks  [GeschUhU  iii. 
215)  on  the  happy  omen  the  imposition  of  such  an 
auspicious  name,  formed  then  for  the  first  time  for 
this  express  purpose,  by  Divine  authority,  must 
have  been  considered  by  the  penitent  and  .sorrow- 
ful David,  and  how  naturally  a  child,  bom  under 
such  circumstances,  and  so  pointedly  owned  of  God, 
would  become  the  best  beloved  of  his  father,  and 
be  marked  out  for  the  royal  succession. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  same  root 
•T^T,  amare^  appears  both  in  David  and  Jedidiah, 
which  would  doubtless  increase  the  significance  in 
the  father's  mind.  P^wald  remarks  (/.  c.  note  i) 
that  it  is  still  a  common  custom  among  the 
Orientals  to  give  children  a  second  name  in  addi- 
tion to  that  imposed  at  birth,  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter, belonging  to  the  man  in  a  religious  aspect. — 

£•«    V. 

JEDUTHUN  (l^n\  sometimes  JVI^^ ;  Sept. 

'Idov^wy,  'l8t^oi/»',  'I^i^oiJ;*),  a  Levite  of  the  family 
of  Merari,  and  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
temple  music  That  he  was  a  Merarite,  is  proved 
(i)  from  the  fact  that  his  son  Hosah  (i  Chron.  xvi. 
38 ;  comp.  42)  was  a  descendant  of  Merari  (xxvi. 
10) ;  (2)  bv  the  consideration  that,  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  masters  of  song  in  the  temple  was 
determined  by  a  regard  to  the  three  sons  of  Levi, 
and  as  Asaph  represented  the  descendants  of  Ger- 
shom,  and  Heman  those  of  Kohath,  Jeduthun 
must  be  regarded  as  representing  those  of  Merari  ; 
and  (3)  when  we  compare  i  Chron.  xv.   17,  19, 


with  xvi.  41,  42;  XXV.  I,  3,  6;  and  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  15,  it  will  appear  that  Jeduthun  and  Ethan 
are  names  of  the  same  person  ;  from  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  as  Ethan  is  expressly  called  a  Merarite 
(i  Chron,  xv.  17;  vi.  29  [A.  V.  44]),  Jeduthun 
must  also  be  such.  Tliis  identification  with  Ethan 
enables  us  further  to  trace  his  genealogy ;  he  was 
the  son  of  Kishi,  or  Kushai,  and  was  13th  in  de- 
scent from  Levi  The  department  superintended 
by  Jeduthun  and  his  colleagues  in  the  temple  ser- 
vice was  that  of  the  *  instruments  of  the  song  of 

God*  (D^n^N  n^B^  ^ijD),  by  which  are  intended  the 
nebel  or  psaltery,  the  kiimor  or  harp,  and  the 
metsihaim  or  cymbals  (xv.  16).  In  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  15  Jeduthun  is  called  *the  king's  seer,* 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  the 
mediiun  of  divine  guidance  to  David.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  title  of  Pss.  xxxix.,  IxiL,  Ixxvii., 
where  some  have  thought  that  it  indicates  some 
special  kind  of  composition,  and  others  some  in- 
strument of  music,  but  without  reason. — W.  L.  A. 

JEEZER   (nrrX;   Sept.  'kx^it^p),  the  eldest 

son  of  Gilead,  and  grandson  of  Manasseh,  from 
whom  sprang  the  family  of  the  Jeezerites  (Num. 
xxvi.  30).  In  Josh.  xvii.  2  he  is  called  Abiezer 
pTy^DK),  and  those  descended  from  him  the  Abi- 

ezrites  (Judg.  vi.  ii).  One  of  these  names  is  sup- 
posed to  l)e  the  result  of  a  clerical  mistake ;  but 
whether  the  !1  has  been  inserted  in  the  one,  or 
omitted  in  the  other,  remains  uncertain.  The 
LXX.  would  seem  to  have  read  "ITJTriN,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  Josh.  xvii.  2  they  give  'left 
This  seems  to  countenance  the  suggestion  that 
Jeczer  is  a  contracted  form  of  Abiezer  t^Simonis, 
Ofwmast.  p,  451). — W.  L.  A. 

JEGAR-SAHADUTHA  (NTinnK^  ir  ;  Chal- 

T  -:  T  - : 
dee,  *  The  heap  of  witness  ;*  Sept.  Boi/y&f  r^s  iiaprv' 
pias ;  tumulum  testis),  the  name  given  by  Laban  in 
his  native  Chaldee  dialect  to  the  heap  of  stones  raised 
by  Jacob  on  the  spot  where  he  made  the  covenant 
with  Laban  in  Gilead.  Laban  called  it  Jegar-Sa- 
hadutha,  but  Jacob  called  it  Galeed.     And  Laban 

said.  This  heap  ff?yga/)  is  a  witness  (^y,  ed)  between 
me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  the  name 
of  it  called  Galeed  (Gen.  xxxi.  46-48}.  It  would 
seem  from  this  remarkable  interview  that  Jacob 
while  in  Mesopotamia  had  kept  up  the  pure  He- 
brew dialect,  and  had  trained  his  wives,  children, 
and  ser\'ants  to  the  use  of  it.  Laban  and  his  fol- 
lowers, however,  only  understood,  or  at  least  were 
more  familiar,  with  the  Chaldee.  Both  Jacob  and 
Laban  were  anxious  not  only  to  ratify  the  covenant 
between  themselves  personally,  but  also  to  have  its 
solemnity  deeply  impressed  upon  their  followers, 
and  its  terms  fully  undertsood  by  them  all  Hence 
the  different  names  given  to  that  *  heap '  which 
was,  as  it  were,  the  seal  of  the  covenant  The 
names  Je^ar-Sahadutha  and  Galeed  are  not  quite 
synonymous ;  the  difference  is  accurately  repre- 
sented in  the  Septuagint,  Bovrdi  rift  futprvplat  and 
BowAf  fidprvs ;  and  in  the  Old  Latin  Acervum  tests- 
ntonii  and  Aceruum  testis ;  but  Jerome  has  just  re- 
versed the  two  in  the  Vulgate,  Tumulum  testis  and 
Acervum  testintonii  (Sabatier,  Biblor.  Sacr,  Latintt 
Versiouesy  ad  loc.)  An  accoimt  of  the  covenant 
and  the  situation  of  the  *heap'  are  given  under 
Gilead.— J.  L.  P. 
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JEHIEL  (iw^rn ;  Sept.  'leiiJX ;   Vulg.  JbAi</, 

less  frequently  JehUI).  I.  One  of  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Gershon,  by  his  son  Laadan,  and  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  great  patriarchal  houses  of 
the  Levites  (i  Chron.  xxiiL  8).     The  members  of 

this  family  or  clan  are  termed  Jehieli  (vK^n^>  i 

Chron.  xxvii.  21,  22). 

2.  A  Levite,  and  one  of  the  singers  appointed 
to  accompany  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  (i  Chron.  xv.  18,  20),  and  subsequently  to 
minister  before  it  in  the  tabernacle  which  David 
had  prepared  for  it  in  Jerusalem  (i  Chron.  xvl  5). 

3.  The  representative  of  the  family  of  the  Jehieli 
in  the  reign  of  David,  to  whom  were  entrusted  the 
precious  stones  contributed  by  the  princes  of  Israel 
towards  the  erection  of  the  temple  (i  Chron.  xxix. 
8).  Jehiel  was  probably  his  surname  only,  or  title 
of  rank,  his  personal  name  being  Zetham  (i  Chron. 
xxviL  22). 

4.  (Sept.  *Ir4X;  Alex.  'lepci^X).  Son  of  Hach- 
moni   (^ilDDrr|3,    rendered  in  the  A.    V.    *an 

Hachmonite,'  x  Chron.  xi.  ix),  and  one  of  the 
officers  of  David's  household,  described  as  *with 
the  king's  sons ;'  probably  he  was  their  tutor  (x 
Chron.  xxvii.  32). 

5.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  2). 

6.  A  Levite  of  the  branch  of  Kohath,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Heman  the  singer.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  religious  reformation  originated  by  Heze- 
tciah,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  overseers  of  the 
free-will  offerings  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
priests  (2  Chron.  xxxl  13). 

7.  A  Levite,  and  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  house 

of  God  (D^rfeg  n^3  n^a:)  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 

(2  Chron.  xxxv.  8). 

8.  The  father  of  Obadiah,  the  head  of  the  Benei- 
Joab  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  viiL  9).  In  the 
book  of  Esdras  (viiL  32)  he  is  called  Jezelus  (l€^'ti- 
Xof). 

9.  The  father  of  Shechaniah,  one  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Ezra  (Ezra  x.  2).  He  is  described 
as  one  of  the  sons  of  Eiam.  In  the  book  of  Esdras 
he  is  styled  *  one  of  the  sons  of  Israel'  (i  Esd. 
viii.  92). 

xa  (Sept  'loi'iJX ;  Alex.  'AtctiJX ;  I  Esd.  'lef- 
/K^Xot.)  One  of  the  Benei-EIam  who,  at  the  ex- 
hortation of  Ezra,  agreed  to  put  away  his  strange 
wife  (Ezra  x.  26  ;  i  Esd.  w.  27). 

1 1.  A  priest  of  the  course  of  Ilarim,  who  also 
made  public  acknowledgment  of  his  transgression 
in  marrying  a  strange  wife  (Ezra  x.  2X ;  also  x 
Esd.  ix.  2X,  which  reads  'Ic/>ei)X). — S.  N. 

JEHIEL  6wy^,  but  according  to  the  Keri 
iiK^y'.  =  JEIEL).     I.   (Sept  'IciJX ;  Alex.  'letiJX ; 

■ 

Vulg.  Jehitl),  The  chief  of  a  Benjamite  family 
which  settled  at  Gibeon,  and  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Saul  (I  Chron.  ix.  35,  see  also  viii.  29). 

2.  CleiTjX;  Vulg.  %^'fO-  Son  of  Hotham  the 
Areorite  and  one  of  David's  valiant  men  (x  Chron. 
xi.  44). — S.  N. 

JEHIZKIAH  (^n^pTiT  ;  Sept  'Ercir/aj),  one  of 

the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  who, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  prophet  Oded,  withstood 
the  retaining  in  captivity  of  those  whom  the  host 
of  Israel  under  Pekah  had  carried  away  out  of 


Judah,  and  succeeded,  after  clothing  and  feeding 
them  out  of  the  spoils,  in  xestoring  them  to  their 
own  land. — W.  L,  A. 

JEHOAHAZ    (tHK^PP,    God-sustairud ;  Sept. 

'Ibxixa^).  I.  Son  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  B.C  856,  and  reigned 
seventeen  years.  As  he  followed  the  evil  couises 
of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the  Syrians  under  Hazael 
and  Benhadad  were  suffered  to  prevail  over  him ; 
so  that,  at  length,  he  had  only  left  of  all  his  forces 
fifty  horsemen,  ten  chariots,  and  10,000  foot 
Overwhelmed  by  his  calamities,  Jehoahaz  at  length 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Jehovah  over  Israel, 
and  humbled  himself  before  him ;  in  consideration 
of  which  a  deliverer  was  raised  up  for  Israel  in  the 
person  of  Jehoash,  his  son,  who  was  enabled  to 
expel  the  Syrians  and  re-establish  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  (2  Kings  xiii.  1-9,  25). 

2.  Otherwise  called  Shallum,  seventeenth  king 
of  Tudah,  son  of  Josiidi,  whose  reign  began  and 
ended  in  the  year  ac  608.  After  his  father  had 
been  slain  in  resisting  the  progress  of  Pharaoh 
Necho,  Jehoahaz,  who  was  then  twenty-three  yeare 
of  age,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  people,  and 
received  at  Jerusalem  the  regal  anointing,  which 
seems  to  have  been  usually  omitted  in  times  of 
order  and  of  reguhir  succession.  He  found  the 
land  full  of  trouble,  but  free  from  idolatry.  Instead, 
however,  of  following  the  excellent  example  of 
his  father,  Jehoahaz  fell  into  the  accustomed  crimes 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  under  the  encouragements 
which  his  example  or  indifference  offered,  me  idols 
soon  re-appeared.  It  seems  strange  that  in  a  time 
so  short,  and  which  must  have  been  much  occu- 
pied in  arranging  plans  for  resisting  or  pacifying 
the  Egyptian  king,  he  should  have  been  able  to 
deserve  tne  stigma  which  the  sacred  record  has  left 
upon  his  name.  But  there  is  no  limit  except  in  the 
greatness  of  the  divine  power  to  the  activity  of  evil 
dispositions.  The  sway  of  Jehoahaz  was  terminated 
in  three  months,  when  Pharaoh  Necho,  on  his 
victorious  return  from  the  Euphrates,  thinking  it 
politic  to  reject  a  king  not  nominated  by  himself, 
removed  him  from  the  throne,  and  set  thereon  his 
brother  Jehoiakim.  This  reign  was  the  shortest 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although  in  that  of  Israel 
there  were  several  shorter.  The  deposed  king  was 
at  first  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Riblah  in  Syria ;  bat 
was  eventually  carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  (a 
Kings  xxiil  30-35  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  x^ ;  x  Chron. 
iii.  15 ;  Jer.  xxii.  10- x  2). 

The  anointing  of  this  king  has  drawn  attenti(Ni 
to  the  defect  of  his  title  as  the  reason  for  the  addi- 
tion of  that  solemn  ceremony.  It  appears  from 
I  Chron.  iii.  15  that  Josiah  had  four  sons,  of  whom 
lohanan  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  *  the  first- 
bom.'  But  he  seems  to  have  died  before  his 
father,  as  we  nowhere  find  his  name  historically 
mentioned,  while  those  of  the  other  brothers  are 
familiar  to  us.  If,  therefore,  he  died  childless, 
and  Jehoahaz  were  the  next  son,  his  claim  would 
have  been  good.  But  he  was  not  the  next  son. 
His  name,  as  Shallum,  occurs  last  of  the  four  in 
X  Chron.  iii.  15 ;  and  from  the  historical  notices 
in  2  Kings  xxiiL  and  I  Chron.  xxxvi.  we  ascertain 
that  when  Josiah  died  the  ages  of  the  three  surrivmg 
sons  were,  Eliakim  (Jehoiakim)  twenty-five  yeare, 
Jehoahaz  (Shallum)  twenty-threc  years,  Maltaniah 
(Zedekiah)  ten  years  ;  consequently  Jehoahaz  jws 
preferred  by  the  popular  favour  alx)ve  his  eider 
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brother  Jehoiakixn,  and  the  anointing,  therefore, 
was  doubtless  intended  to  give  to  his  imperfect 
claim  the  weight  of  that  solemn  ceremony.  It  was 
also  probably  suspected  that,  as  actually  took  place, 
the  Egyptian  king  would  seek  to  annul  a  popular 
election  unsanctioned  by  himself ;  but  as  the  Egyp- 
tians anointed  their  own  kings,  and  attached  much 
importance  to  the  ceremony,  the  possibility  that 
he  would  hesitate  more  to  remove  an  anointed  than 
an  unanointed  king  might  afford  a  further  reason 
for  the  anointing  of  Jehoahaz.     [Anointing.] 

Jehoahaz  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  who  is 
designated  under  the  emblem  of  a  young  lion 
carried  in  chains  to  Egypt  (Ezek.  xix.  3, 4). — J.  K. 

JEHOASH.     [JOASH.] 

'    JEHOHANAN  (pn\n\  whom  Jehovah  bestows 

sOeo&tfpof,  Ges. ,  or  rather,  he  to  whom  Jehovah  is 
gracious,  or  the  grace  of  Jehovah :  LXX.  'IctMu^, 
'Iwi^,  *ltayd$ap  ;  Vulg.  Johanan),  The  name  of 
several  persons. 

1 .  A  military  leader  under  Jehoshaphat,  next  to 
Adnah,  who  was  first  in  command  (2  Chron.  xviL 
15  ;  also  xxiiL  i).  The  number  of  troops  assigned 
to  each  commander  in  this  connection  is  obviously 
an  exaggeration. 

2.  The  father  of  Azariah,  who  was  one  of  the 
'  heads  of  the  children  of  Ephraim,'  who  seconded 
the  prophet  Oded  in  opposing  the  retention  of  the 
two  hundred  thousand  captives  of  Judah  taken  by 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  declaring  that  they  should 
not  be  brought  into  Samaria  to  add  to  the  sins 
of  Israel ;  and  who,  in  common  with  other  chiefs, 
'  clothed  those  that  were  naked  among  them'  out 
of  the  spoils,  and  'gave  them  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  anointed  them,  and  carried  all  that  were  feeble 
among  them  upon  asses,  and  brought  them  back 
as  &r  as  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm  trees'  (2  Chron. 
xxviil  6-15). 

3.  The  sixth  son  of  Meshelamiah  or  Shelemiah, 
a  porter  of  the  family  of  the  Kohrites  (i  Chron. 
xxvL  3). 

4.  The  son  of  Amariah,  a  priest,  in  the  days  of 
Joiakim,  the  high-priest  (Neh.  xii.  13). 

5.  The  son  of  Shechaniah,  the  father-in-law  of 
Tobiah,  and  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Meshullam,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  whose  interest, 
therefore,  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  support 
Tobiah  (Neh.  vL  18). 

6.  The  son  of  Eliashib,  who  had  a  chamber 
about  the  Temple,  where  Ezra  bewailed  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  people  of  the  captivity  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  strange  wives  (Ezra  x.  6 ;  Neh.  xil 
32,  23). 

7.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Behai  who  had  taken 
strange  wives  (Ezra  x.  28). 

8.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  joyful  festivi- 
ties of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  re- 
built by  the  returned  captives  (Neh.  xil  42). 

In  the  A.  V.  the  form  of  the  word  in  Nos.  3,  5, 
6,  is  Johanan.  The  name  is  of  very  frecjuent  occur- 
rence in  later  Jewish  history.  Its  K)rm  m  Josephus 
is  'Iwdwnyt  =John. — I.  J. 

JEHOIACHIN  (p^iT,  appointed  by  Jehovah; 

Sept  'liMixM*  by  contraction  Jeconiah  and 
CONIAH,  nineteenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  of 
Jehoiakim.  When  his  father  was  slain,  B.C.  599, 
the  king  of  Babylon  allowed  him,  as  the  rightful 
heir,  to  succeed.    He  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age 


according  to  2  Kings  xxiv.  8 ;  but  only  eight  ac- 
cording to  2  Chron.  xxxvL  9.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  these  dates,  the  most  ususd 
solution  being  that  he  had  reigned  ten  years  in 
conjunction  with  his  father,  so  that  he  was  eight 
when  he  began  his  joint  reign,  but  eighteen  when 
he  began  to  reign  alone.  There  are,  however, 
difficulties  in  this  view,  which,  perhaps,  leave  it 
the  safest  course  to  conclude  that  *  eight'  in  2 
Chron.  XXXVL  9,  is  a  corruption  of  the  text,  such 
as  mi^ht  easily  occur  from  the  relation  of  the  num- 
bers eight  and  eighteen. 

Jehoiachin  followed  the  evil  courses  which  had 
already  brought  so  much  disaster  upon  the  royal 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  people  under  its 
sway.  He  seems  to  have  verv  speedily  indicated 
a  political  bias  adverse  to  the  uiterests  of  the 
Chaldxan  empire;  for  in  three  months  after  his 
accession  we  nnd  the  generals  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
again  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
predictions  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  i8-xxiv.  30).  Con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  resistance,  Jehoiachin  went 
out  and  surrendered  as  soon  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
arrived  in  person  before  the  city.  He  was  sent 
away  as  a  captive  to  Babylon,  with  his  mother,  his 
generals,  and  his  troops,  together  with  the  artificers 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  number 
of  ten  thousand.  Few  were  left  but  the  poorer 
sort  of  people  and  the  unskilled  labourers,  few, 
indeed,  whose  presence  could  be  useful  in  Babylon 
or  dangerous  in  Palestine.  Neither  did  the  Baby- 
lonian king  neglect  to  remove  the  treasures  which 
could  yet  be  gleaned  from  the  palace  or  the  temple  ; 
and  he  now  made  spoil  of  those  sacred  vessels  of 
gold  which  had  been  spared  on  former  occasions. 
These  were  cut  up  for  present  use  of  the  metal  or 
for  more  convenient  transport  ;  whereas  those 
formerly  taken  had  been  sent  to  Babylon  entire, 
and  there  laid  up  as  trophies  of  victory.  Thus 
ended  an  unhappy  reign  of  three  months  and  ten 
days.  If  the  Cnaldsean  king  had  then  put  an  end 
to  the  show  of  a  monarchy  and  annexed  the  country 
to  his  own  dominions,  the  event  would  probably 
have  been  less  unhappy  for  the  nation.  But  still 
adhering  to  his  former  policy,  he  placed  on  the 
throne  Mattaniah,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Josiah, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  2^ekiah  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1-16;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  10 ;  Jer.  xxix.  2; 
xxxviL  i). 

Jehoiachin  remained  in  prison  at  Babylon  during 
the  lifetime  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  when  that 

f)rince  died,  his  son,  Evil-merodach,  not  only  re- 
eased  him,  but  gave  him  an  honourable  seat  at  his 
own  table,  with  precedence  over  all  the  other  de- 
throned kings  who  were  kept  at  Babylon,  and  an 
allowance  for  the  support  of  his  rank  (2  Kings  xxv. 
27-30;  Jer.  lii.  31-34).  To  what  he  owed  this 
favour  we  are  not  told ;  but  the  Jewish  commenta- 
tors allege  that  Evil-merodach  had  himself  been 
put  into  prison  by  his  father  during  the  last  year 
of  his  reign,  and  had  there  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  deposed  king  of  Judah. 

The  name  of  Jeconiah  re-appears  to  fix  the 
epoch  of  several  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek. 
L  2),  and  of  the  deportation  which  terminated  his 
reign  (Esth.  ii.  6).  In  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Matt  u  11)  he  is  named  as  the  *son  of  Josias'  his 
grandfather. — ^J.  K. 

JEHOIADA  ( jn^\n\  known  by  Jehovah  ;  Sept. 
'Ictfdo^.     Several  persons  of  this  name  are  men- 
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tioned  in  the  O.  T.,  of  whom  the  one  most  de- 
serving notice  is  he  who  was  high -priest  in  the 
times  of  Ahaziah  and  Athaliah.  He  is  only  known 
from  the  part  which  he  took  in  recovering  the 
throne  of  Tudah  for  the  young  Joash,  who  had  been 
saved  by  his  wife  Jehoshehah  from  the  massacre  by 
which  Athaliah  sought  to  exterminate  the  royal  line 
of  David.  The  particulars  of  this  transaction  are 
related  under  other  heads.  [Athaliah  ;  Joash.] 
Jehoiada  manifested  much  decision  and  forecast  on 
this  occasion ;  and  he  used  for  good  the  great 
power  which  devolved  upon  him  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  young  king,  and  the  influence  which 
he  continued  to  enjoy  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
value  of  this  influence  is  shown  by  the  misconduct 
and  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom  after  his  death. 
He  died  in  B.C.  834,  at  the  age  of  130,  and  his 
remains  were  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xi.  12  ; 
2  Chron.  xxiiL  xxiv.)  [For  the  other  persons  of 
this  name  see  2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  i  Chron.  xil  27  ; 
I  Chron.  xxvii.  34  (where  for  *  Jehoiada  the  son  of 
Benaiah,'  we  should  probably  read  *  Benaiah  the 
son  of  Jehoiada*) ;  2  Kings  xxv.  18 ;  Jer.  xxix. 
25-29;  Neh.  iil  6.] 

JEHOIAKIM  (D^Tin^,  established  by  yehffvah  ; 

Sept  'Iwa/c(^),  originally  ELIAKIM,  second  son 
of  Josiah,  and  eighteenth  king  of  Judah.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  the  people  raised  to  the  throne 
his  younger  brother  Jehoahaz ;  but  three  months 
after,  when  the  Egyptian  king  returned  from  the 
Euphrates,  he  removed  Jehoahaz,  and  gave  the 
crown  to  the  rightful  heir,  Eliakim,  whose  name  he 
changed  to  Jehoiakim.  This  change  of  name  often 
took  place  in  similar  circumstances ;  and  the 
altered  name  was  in  fact  the  badge  of  a  tributary 
prince.  Jehoiakim  began  to  reign  in  B.a  608,  and 
reigned  eleven  years.  He  of  course  occupied  the 
position  of  a  vassal  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  to  lay  upon  the  people  heavy 
imposts  to  pay  the  appointed  tribute,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  govcrament  But,  as 
if  this  were  not  enough,  it  would  seem  from  various 
passages  in  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxiL  13,  etc.)  that 
Jehoiakim  aggravated  the  public  charges,  and  con- 
sequently the  public  calamities,  by  a  degree  of 
luxury  and  magnificence  in  his  establishments  and 
structures  very  ill-suited  to  the  condition  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  position  which  he  occupied. 
Hence  much  extortion  and  wrong-doing,  much 
privation  and  deceit ;  and  when  we  add  to  this  a 
general  forgetfulness  of  God  and  proneness  to 
idolatry,  we  have  the  outlines  of  that  picture  which 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  has  drawn  in  the  most 
sombre  hues. 

However  heavy  may  have  been  the  Egyptian 
voke,  Jehoiakim  was  destined  to  pass  under  one 
heavier  still.  In  his  time  the  empire  of  Western 
Asia  was  disputed  between  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  pressed  be- 
tween these  mighty  rivals,  and  necessarily  either 
the  tributary  or  very  feeble  enemy  of  the  one  or 
the  other,  could  not  but  suffer  nearly  equally, 
whichever  proved  the  conqueror.  The  kings  of 
Judah  were  therefore  placed  in  a  position  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  out  of  which  they  could  only  escape  with 
safety  by  the  exercise  of  great  discretion,  and 
through  the  special  mercies  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
who  had  by  his  high  covenant  engaged  to  protect 
them  so  long  as  they  walked  uprightly.    This  they 


did  not,  and  were  in  consequence  abandoned  to 
their  doom. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  Jehoiakim,  being 
besieged  in  Jerusalem,  was  forced  to  submit  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  bv  his  order  laden  with 
chains,  with  the  intention  of  sending  him  captive 
to  Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6) ;  but  eventually  the 
conqueror  changed  his  mind  and  restored  the 
crown  to  him.  Many  persons,  however,  of  high 
family,  and  some  even  of  tlie  royal  blood,  were 
sent  away  to  Babylon.  Among  these  was  Daniel, 
then  a  mere  youth.  A  large  proportion  of  liie 
treasures  and  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  were 
also  taken  away  and  deposited  in  the  idol-temple 
at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  I,  2).  The  year  following  the 
Egyptians  were  defeated  upon  the  Euphrates  (Jer. 
xlvi.  2),  and  Jehoiakim,  when  he  saw  the  remains 
of  the  defeated  army  pass  by  his  territor)',  cwuld 
not  but  perceive  how  vain  had  been  that  reliance 
upon  Egypt  against  which  he  had  been  constantly 
cautioned  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxi.  i  ;  xlv.  i).  In 
the  same  year  the  prophet  caused  a  collection  of 
his  prophecies  to  be  written  out  by  his  faithful 
Baruch,  and  to  be  read  publicly  by  him  in  the 
court  of  the  temple.  This  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  king,  he  sent  for  it  and  had  it  read 
before  him.  But  he  heard  not  much  of  the  bitter 
denunciations  with  which  it  was  charged,  l)efore 
he  took  the  roll  from  the  reader,  and  after  cutting 
it  in  pieces  threw  it  into  the  brasier  which,  it  being 
winter,  was  burning  before  him  in  the  halL  The 
counsel  of  God  against  him,  however,  stood  sun? ; 
a  fresh  roll  was  written,  with  the  addition  of  .1 
further  and  most  awful  denunciation  against  the 
king,  occasioned  by  this  foolish  and  sacrilegious 
act.  *  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  thn>ne 
of  David  :  and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in 
the  day  to  the  heat  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost' 
(Jer.  xxxvi.)  All  this,  however,  appears  to  have 
made  little  impression  upon  Jehoiakim,  who  still 
walked  in  his  old  paths. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom  as  tributary  to  the 
Chaldaeans  probably  differed  little  from  th.it  in 
which  it  stood  as  tributary  to  the  Egyptians,  except 
that  its  resources  were  more  exhausted  by  the 
course  of  time,  and  that  its  gold  went  to  the  east 
instead  of  the  south.  But  at  length,  after  three 
years  of  subjection,  Jehoiakim,  finding  the  king  of 
Babylon  fully  engaged  elsewhere,  and  deluded  by 
the  Egyptian  party  in  his  court,  ventured  to  wiih- 
hold  his  tribute,  and  thereby  to  throw  off  the  Chal- 
dsean  yoke.  This  step,  taken  contrary  lo  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  Jeremiah,  -was  the  ruin  of 
Jehoiakim.  It  might  seem  successful  for  a  little, 
from  the  Chaldaeans  not  then  having  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  this  quarter.  In  due  time, 
however,  the  land  was  invaded  by  their  armies, 
accompanied  by  a  vast  numl)er  of  auxiliaries  frt  m 
the  neighbouring  countries,  the  Edomites,  Moab- 
ites,  and  others,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
actuated  by  a  fierce  hatred  against  the  Jewish  name 
and  nation.  The  events  of  the  war  are  not  related. 
Jenisalem  was  taken,  or  rather  surrcndcre<l  on 
terms,  which  Josephus  alleges  were  Utile  beeticu 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  certain  that  Jehoiakim 
was  slain,  but  whether  in  one  of  the  actions,  or,  as 
Josephus  says,  after  the  surrender,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. His  body  remauied  ex{>osed  and  unlamented 
without  the  city,  under  the  circumstances  foretold 
by  the  prophet — *  They  shall  not  lament  for  him, 
saying,  Ah,  my  brother!  or,  Ah,  sister!    They 
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shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying,  Ah,  lord !  or, 
Ah,  his  glory !  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial 
of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem'  (Jer.  xxiL  x8,  19;  i  Chron.  iii.  15  ;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  34-37;  xxiv.    1-7;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 

4-8). 

It  was  not  the  object  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  de- 
stroy altogether  a  power  which,  as  tributary  to  him, 
formed  a  serviceable  outpost  towards  Egypt,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  final  object  of  all 
his  designs  in  this  quarter.  He  therefore  still 
maintained  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  placed  on  it 
Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  the  late  king.  He,  how- 
ever, sent  away  another  body,  a  second  corps  of 
the  nobles  and  chief  persons  of  the  nation,  three 
thousand  in  number,  among  whom  was  Ezekiel, 
afterwards  called  to  prophesy  in  the  land  of  his 
exile. — ^J.  K. 

JEHOIARIB   (nn^hp,   abbreviated  to  JOI- 

ARIB   {3n>*l>;  SepC  *iuKiplfi ;    Alex.    'I«o/>W/3, 

*lap€lp ;  I  Maccab.  il  I,  'I(iki/>2/3),  head  of  the  first 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the  priests 
were  divided  according  to  David's  arrangement  (i 
Chron.  xxiv.  7).  Of  these  courses  only  four  are 
mentioned  as  having  returned  from  Babylon,  those 
of  Jedaiah,  Immer,  Pashur,  and  Harim  (Ezra  ii. 
36-39 ;  Neh.  vii.  39-42) ;  and  Jewish  tradition 
says  that  each  of  these  was  divided  into  six,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  original  number  with  the  original 
names  (Talm.  Hierosol.  Taanith,  c.  4,  p.  68,  col. 
I,  in  ed.  Bomberg).  This  might  account  for  our 
finding  at  a  later  period  Mattathias  described  as  of 
the  course  of  Joarib  (i  Maccab.  ii.  i),  even  though 
this  course  did  not  return  from  Babylon  (Prideaux, 
CoHfUcticn^  I  136,  8th  ed.)  We  find,  however, 
that  some  of  the  descendants  of  Jehoiarib  did 
return  from  Babylon  (i  Chron.  ix.  10;  Neh.  xi. 
10  [Jedaiah])  ;  we  find  also  that  in  subsequent 
lists  other  of  the  priestly  courses  are  mentioned  as 
returning,  and  in  one  of  these  that  of  Jehoiarib  is 
expressly  mentioned  (Neh.  x.  2-8;  xii.  1-7),  and 
mention  is  made  of  Mattenai  as  chief  of  the  house 
of  Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Jeshua  (xiL  19).  The 
probability  therefore  is  that  the  course  of  Jehoiarib 
did  go  up,  but  at  a  later  date  perhaps  than  those 
four  mentioned  Ezra  il  36-39  and  Neh.  vii.  39-42. 
To  the  course  of  Joiarib  Josephus  tells  us  he  be- 
longed {Antiq,  xi.  6.  I ;  Li/e^  sec.  l). — W.  L.  A. 

JEHONADAB.     [Jonadab.] 

JEHONATHAN  (injin^ ;  Sept.  'IwaBfLi),  the 

full  form  of  the  name  which  elsewhere  appears  as 
Jonathan.  It  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  three  per- 
sons : — I.  The  officer  who  had  charge  of  *  the 
storehouses'  of  David  *  in  the  fields,  in  the  cities, 
and  in  the  villages,  and  in  the  castles,'  /.  ^.,  the 
revenues  of  the  king  drawn  from  his  property  out 
of  Jerusalem  (l  Chron.  xxviL  25).  2.  One  of  the 
Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  instruct  the  people 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xvii.  8).  3.  A 
priest,  chief  of  the  family  of  Shemaiah  in  the  time 
of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xiL  18).— t 

JEHORAM  I.  (DlliT,  exalted  by  Jehovah;  Sept 

1  * 

'lG»p<if(),  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
fifth  king  of  Judah,  who  began  to  reign  (separately) 
in  B.c  889,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
reigned  five  years.  It  is  indeed  said  in  the  general 
account  that  he  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  thirty- 


two,  and  that  he  reigned  eight  years  ;  but  the  con- 
clusions deducible  from  the  fact  that  his  reign  began 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  shew 
that  the  reign  thus  stated  dates  back  three  years 
into  the  reign  of  his  father,  who  from  this  is  seen  to 
have  associated  his  eldest  son  with  him  in  the  later 
yeare  of  his  reign. 

Jehoram  profited  little  by  this  association.  He 
had  unhappily  been  married  to  Athaliah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel ;  and  her  influence 
seems  to  have  neutralized  all  the  good  he  might 
have  derived  from  the  example  of  his  father.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  put  his  brothers 
to  death  and  seize  the  valuable  appanages  which 
their  father  had  in  his  lifetime  bestowed  upon  them. 
After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  giving 
way  to  the  gross  idolatries  of  that  new  and  strange 
kind — the  Phoenician — which  had  been  brought 
into  Israel  by  Jezebel,  and  into  Judah  by  her 
daughter  Athaliah.  For  these  atrocities  the  Lord 
let  forth  his  anger  against  Jehoram  and  his  king- 
dom. The  Edomites  revolted,  and,  according  to 
old  prophecies  (Gen.  xxvii.  40),  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  Judah.  The  Philistines  on  one  side,  and  the 
Arabians  and  Cushites  on  the  other,  also  grew  bold 
against  a  king  forsaken  of  God,  and  in  re]>eated  in- 
vasions spoiled  the  land  of  all  its  substance  ;  they 
even  ravaged  the  royal  palaces,  and  took  away  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  king,  leaving  him  only 
one  son,  Ahaziah.  Nor  was  this  all ;  Jehoram  was 
in  his  last  days  afflicted  with  a  frightful  disease  in 
his  bowels,  which,  from  the  terms  employed  in  de- 
scribing it,  appears  to  have  been  malignant  dysen- 
tery in  its  most  shocking  and  tormenting  form. 
After  a  disgraceful  reign,  and  a  most  painful  death, 
public  opinion  inflicted  the  posthumous  dishonour 
of  refusing  him  a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kings.  Jehoram  was  by  far  the  most  impious  and 
cruel  tyrant  that  had  as  yet  occupied  the  throne  of 
Judah,  though  he  was  rivalled  or  surpassed  by  some 
of  his  successors  (2  Kings  viii.  16-24 ;  2  Chron. 
xxi.) 

JEHORAM  II.,  king  of  Israel.  [Joram.}— 
J.  K. 

JEHOSHAPHAT    (DDC^n\   whom    ych<rvah 

judges ;  Sept  'Iwo-a^dy),  the  fourth  king  of  Judah, 
and  son  of  Asa,  whom  he  succeeded  in  B.C.  914,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years. 
He  commenced  his  reign  by  fortifying  his  kingdom 
against  Israel ;  and  having  thus  secured  himself 
against  surprise  from  the  quarter  which  gave  most 
disturbance  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  purge  the 
land  from  the  idolatries  and  idolatrous  monuments 
by  which  it  was  still  tainted.  Even  the  high  places 
and  groves,  which  former  well-disposed  kings  had 
suffered  to  remain,  were  by  the  zeal  of  Jehoshaphat 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  The  chiefs,  with 
priests  and  Levites,  proceeded  from  town  to  town, 
with  the  book  of  the  law  in  their  hands,  instruct- 
ing the  people,  and  calling  back  their  wandering 
affections  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  This  was 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  circumstance  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  young  king.  Other  good  princes  had 
been  content  to  smite  down  the  outward  show  of 
idolatry  by  force  of  hand  ;  but  Jehoshaphat  saw 
that  this  was  not  of  itself  sufficient,  and  that  the 
basis  of  a  solid  reformation  must  be  laid  by  provid- 
ing for  the  better  instruction  of  the  people  in  their 
religioas  duties  and  privileges. 
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Jehoshaphat  was  too  well  instructed  in  the  great 
principles  of  the  theocracy  not  to  know  that  his 
faithful  conduct  had  entitled  him  to  expect  the 
divine  protection.  Of  that  protection  he  soon  had 
manifest  proofs.  At  home  ne  enjoyed  peace  and 
abundance,  and  abroad  security  and  honour.  His 
treasuries  were  filled  with  the  '  presents '  which  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  people,  '  in  their  basket 
and  their  store,*  enabled  them  to  bring.  His  re- 
nown extended  into  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
the  Philistines,  as  well  as  the  adjoming  Arabian 
tribes,  paid  him  rich  tributes  in  silver  and  in  cattle. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  put  all  his  towns  in  good 
condition,  to  erect  fortr^ses,  to  organise  a  power- 
ful army,  and  to  raise  his  kingdom  to  a  degree  of 
importance  and  splendour  which  it  had  not  enjoyed 
since  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes. 

The  weak  and  impious  Ahab  at  that  time  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  Israel ;  and  Jehoshaphat,  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  his  power,  soueht,  or  at  least 
did  not  repel,  an  alliance  with  him.  This  is 
alleged  to  nave  been  the  prand  mistake  of  his 
reign  ;  and  that  it  was  such  is  proved  by  the  con- 
sequences. Ahab  might  be  benefited  by  the  con- 
nection, but  under  no  circumstance  could  it  be  of 
service  to  Jehoshaphat  or  his  kingdom,  and  it 
might,  as  it  actually  did,  involve  him  in  much  dis- 
grace and  disaster,  and  bring  bloodshed  and 
trouble  into  his  house.  His  fault  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  that  easiness  of  temper  and  over- 
flowing amiability  of  disposition,  whidi  the  careful 
student  may  trace  in  his  character ;  and  which,  al- 
though very  engaging  attributes  in  private  life,  are 
not  always  among  the  safest  or  most  valuable 
qualities  which  a  king  in  his  public  capacity  might 
possess. 

After  a  few  years  we  find  Tehoshaphat  on  a  visit 
to  Ahab,  in  Samaria,  being  tne  first  time  any  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  met  in  peace.  He 
here  experienced  a  reception  worthy  of  his  great- 
ness ;  but  Ahab  (ailed  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion,  and  so  worked  upon  the  weak  points  of 
his  character  as  to  prevail  upon  him  to  take  arms 
with  him  against  the  Syrians,  with  whom,  hitherto, 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  never  had  had  any  war  or 
occasion  of  quarrel  However,  Jehoshaphat  was 
not  so  far  infatuated  as  to  proceed  to  the  war 
without  consulting  God,  who,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  theocratic  government,  was  the 
final  arbiter  of  war  and  peace.  The  false  prophets 
of  Ahab  poured  forth  ample  promises  of  success, 
and  one  of  them,  namea  Zedekiah,  resorting  to 
material  symbols,  made  him  horns  of  iron,  saying, 

*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  with  thee  shalt  thou  smite 
the  Syrians  till  they  be  consumed*  Still  Jehosha- 
phat was  not  satisfied ;  and  the  answer  to  his  fur- 
ther inquiries  extorted  from  him  a  rebuke  of  the 
reluctance  which  Ahab  manifested  to  call  Micaiah, 

*  the  prophet  of  the  Lord.'  The  fearless  words  of 
this  prophet  did  not  make  the  impression  upon  the 
king  of  Judah  which  might  have  been  expected  ; 
or,  probably,  he  then  felt  himself  too  deeply  bound 
in  honour  to  recede.  He  went  to  the  fatal  battle 
of  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  there  nearly  became  the 
victim  of  a  plan  which  Ahab  had  laid  for  his  own 
safety  at  the  expense  of  his  too  confiding  ally.  He 
persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to  appear  as  king,  while  he 
himself  went  disguised  to  the  battle.  This  brought 
the  heat  of  the  contest  around  him,  as  the  Syrians 
took  him  for  Ahab ;  and  if  they  had  not  in  time 
discovered  their  mistake,  he  would  certainly  have 


been  slain.  Ahab  was  killed,  and  the  battle  lost 
[Ahab]  ;  but  Jehoshaphat  escaped,  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem. 

On  his  return  from  this  imprudent  expedition  he 
was  met  by  the  just  reproaches  of  the  prophet 
Jehu.  The  best  atonement  he  could  make  for  this 
error  was  by  the  course  he  actually  took.  He  re- 
sumed his  labours  in  the  further  extirpation  of 
idolatry,  in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the 
improvement  of  his  realm.  He  now  made  a  tour 
of  his  kingdom  in  person,  that  he  might  see  the 
ordinances  of  God  duly  established,  and  witness 
the  due  execution  of  his  intentions  respecting  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  divine  law.  This 
tour  enabled  him  to  discern  many  defects  in  the 
local  administration  of  justice,  which  he  then  ap- 
pUed  himself  to  remedv.  He  appointed  magis- 
trates in  every  city,  for  the  determination  of  causes 
civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  nature  of  the  abuses 
to  which  the  administration  of  justice  was  in  those 
days  exposed,  may  be  gathered  from  his  excelleot 
charge  to  them  : — *  Take  heed  what  ye  do,  for  ye 
judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with 
you  in  the  judgment  Wherefore  now  let  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  be  upon  you ;  take  heed  and  do  it ; 
for  there  is  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor 
respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts.'  Then  he 
established  a  supreme  council  of  justice  at  Jeru- 
salem, composed  of  priests,  Levites,  and  *the 
chiefs  of  the  fathers;'  to  which  difficult  cases 
were  referred,  and  appeals  brought  from  the  pro- 
vincial tribunals.  This  tribunal  also  was  inducted 
by  a  weighty  but  short  charge  fix>m  the  king,  whose 
conduct  in  this  and  other  matters  places  him  at  the 
very  head  of  the  monarchs  who  reigned  over 
Judah  as  a  separate  kingdom. 

The  activitv  of  Jehoshaphat's  mind  was  then 
turned  towards  the  revival  of  that  maritime  com- 
merce which  had  been  established  by  Solomon. 
The  land  of  Edom  and  the  ports  of  the  Elanitic 
Gulf  were  still  under  the  power  of  Judah ;  and  in 
them  the  king  prepared  a  fleet  for  the  voyage  to 
Ophir.  Unhappily,  however,  he  yielded  to  the 
wish  of  the  king  of  Israel,  and  allowed  him  to  take 
part  in  the  enterprise.  For  this  the  expedition  ^"is 
doomed  of  God,  and  the  vessels  were  wrecked  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  quitted  port  Instructed  by 
Eliezer,  the  prophet,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disaster, 
Jehoshaphat  equipped  a  new  fleet,  and  having  this 
time  declined  tne  co-operation  of  the  king  of  Israel, 
the  voyage  prospered.  The  trade  was  not,  how- 
over,  prosecuted  with  any  zeal,  and  was  soon  aban- 
doned [Commerce]. 

In  accounting  for  the  disposition  of  Jehoshaphat 
to  contract  alliances  with  the  king  of  Israel,  we  are 
to  remember  that  there  existed  a  powerful  tie  be- 
tween the  two  courts  in  the  marriage  of  Jehosha- 
phat's eldest  son  with  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of 
Ahab ;  and,  when  we  advert  to  the  part  in  pubhc 
affairs  which  that  princess  afterwards  took,  it  may 
well  be  conceivea  that  even  thus  early  she  pos- 
sessed an  influence  for  evil  in  the  court  of  Judah. 

After  die  death  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel, 
Joram,  his  successor,  persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to 
join  him  in  an  expedition  against  Moabi  This 
alliance  was,  however,  on  political  grounds,  more 
excusable  than  the  two  former,  as  the  Moabites, 
who  were  under  tribute  to  Israel,  might  draw  inio 
their  cause  the  Edomites,  who  were  tributary  to 
Judah.  Besides,  Moab  could  be  invaded  with 
most  advantage  from  the  south,  round  by  the  end 
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of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  king  of  Israel  could  not 
gain  access  to  them  in  that  quarter  but  by  march- 
ing through  the  territories  of  Jehoshaphat  The 
latter  not  only  joined  Joram  with  his  own  army, 
but  required  his  tributary,  the  king  of  Edom,  to 
bring  his  forces  into  the  field.  During  seven  days' 
inarch  through  the  wilderness  of  Edom,  the  army 
suffered  much  from  want  of  water ;  and  by  the 
time  the  allies  came  in  sight  of  the  army  of  Moab, 
they  were  ready  to  perish  from  thirst  In  this 
emergency  the  pious  Jehoshaphat  thought,  as 
usual,  of  consult  mg  the  Lord  ;  and  hearing  that 
the  prophet  Elisha  was  in  the  camp,  the  three 
kings  proceeded  to  his  tent  For  the  sake  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  for  his  sake  only,  deliverance 
was  promised;  and  it  came  during  the  ensuing 
nigh^  in  the  shape  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
which  rolled  down  the  exhausted  wadys,  and  filled 
the  pools  and  hollow  grounds.  Afterwards  Jehosha- 
phat took  his  full  part  in  the  operations  of  the 
campaign,  till  the  armies  were  induced  to  withdraw 
in  horror,  by  witnessing  the  dreadful  act  of  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  in  offering  up  his  eldest  son  in 
sacrifice  upon  the  wall  of  the  town  in  which  he  was 
shut  up. 

This  war  kindled  another  much  more  dangerous 
to  Jehoshaphat.  The  Moabites,  being  highly  ex- 
asperated at  the  part  he  had  taken  against  them, 
turned  all  their  wrath  upon  him.  They  induced 
their  kindred,  the  Ammonites,  to  join  them,  ob- 
tained auxiliaries  from  the  Syrians,  and  even  drew 
over  the  Edomites  ;  so  that  the  strength  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  may  be  said  to  have  been 
united  for  this  great  enterprise.  The  allied  forces 
entered  the  land  of  Judah  and  encamped  at  En- 
gedi,  near  the  western  border  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
this  extremity  Jehoshaphat  felt  that  all  his  defence 
lay  with  Go<L  A  solemn  fast  was  held,  and  the 
people  repaired  from  the  towns  to  Jerusalem  to 
seek  help  of  the  Lord.  In  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  multitude  the  king,  in  the  court  of  the 
temple,  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  God,  con- 
cluding with — *0  our  God,  wilt  thou  not  judge 
them,  for  we  have  no  might  against  this  great 
company  tliat  cometh  against  us,  neither  know 
we  what  to  do  ;  but  our  eyes  are  upon  thee.' 
He  ceased;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  silence 
which  ensued,  a  voice  was  raised  pronouncing 
deliverance  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  telling 
them  to  go  out  on  the  morrow  to  the  cliffs  over- 
looking the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  see  them 
all  overthrown  without  a  blow  from  them.  The 
voice  was  that  of  Jahaziel,  one  of  the  Levites. 
His  words  came  to  pass.  The  allies  quarrelled 
among  themselves  and  destroyed  each  other ;  so 
that  when  the  Judahites  came  the  next  day  they 
found  their  dreaded  enemies  all  dead,  and  nothing 
was  left  for  them  but  to  take  the  rich  spoils  of  the 
slain.  Tliis  done,  they  returned  with  triumphal 
songs  to  Jerusalem.  This  great  event  was  recog- 
nised even  by  the  neighbouring  nations  as  the  act 
of  God ;  and  so  strong  was  the  impression  which 
it  made  upon  them,  that  the  remainder  of  the 

food  kings  reign  was  altogether  undisturbed, 
lis  death,  however,  took  place  not  very  long 
after  this,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  after  having  reigned 
twenty-five  years,  B.C  896.  He  left  the  king- 
dom m  a  prosperous  condition  to  his  eldest  son 
Jehoram,  whom  he  had  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
associated  with  him  in  the  government 

'Jehoshaphat,  who  sought  the  Lord  with  all  his 
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heart,*  was  the  character  given  to  this  king  by 
Jehu,  when,  on  that  account,  he  gave  to  his 
grandson  an  honourable  grave  (2  Chron.  xxii.  9). 
And  this,  in  fact,  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
his  character.  The  Hebrew  annals  offer  the  ex- 
ample of  no  king  who  more  carefully  squared  all 
his  conduct  by  the  principles  of  the  theocracy. 
He  kept  the  Lord  sdways  before  his  eyes,  and 
was  in  ail  things  obedient  to  his  will  when  made 
known  to  him  by  the  prophets.  Few  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  manifested  so  much  zeal  for  the  real 
welfare  of  his  people,  or  took  measures  so  judi- 
cious to  promote  it.  His  good  talents,  the  bene- 
volence  of  his  disposition,  and  his  generally  sound 
judgment,  are  shown  not  only  in  the  great  mea- 
sures of  domestic  policy  which  distinguished  his 
reign,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
executed.  No  trace  can  be  found  in  him  of  that 
pride  which  dishonoured  some  and  ruined  others 
of  the  kings  who  preceded  and  followed  him. 
Most  of  his  errors  arose  from  that  dangerous 
facility  of  temper  which  sometimes  led  him  to  act 
against  the  dictates  of  his  naturally  sound  judg- 
ment, or  prevented  that  judgment  from  being 
fairly  exercised.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
never  happier  or  more  prosperous  than  under  his 
reign ;  and  this,  perhaps,,  is  the  highest  praise  that 
can  be  given  to  any  king. — J.  K. 

[Four  other  persons,  bearing  this  name  are  men- 
tioned in  the  O.  T.  See  2  Sam.  viiL  16,  and  I 
Kings  iv.  3;  i  Chron.  xv.  24;  I  Kings  iv.  17; 
2  Kings  ix.  2,  14.] 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  Valley  of  (iDDBniT  ppj; 

/cotXds  'I<iKra0dr ;  vallis  Josaphat),  In  one  of  the 
sublime  prophecies  of  Joel,  when  describing  the 
events  which  would  occur  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  he  represents 
the  Lord  as  saying :  '  I  will  gather  all  the  nations, 
and  bring  them  down  into  the  valUy  of  Jehosha- 
phaty  and  will  plead  with  them  there,,  on  account 
of  my  people,  and  Israel  mine  inheritance,  whom 
they  have  scattered  among  the  nations*  (iii.  2,  in 
the  Hebrew  iv.  2).  The  nations  referred  to  ap- 
pear to  be  those  which  oppressed  Israel  and  aided 
in  their  overthrow.  These  then,  including  the 
Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and  Phoenicians  generally  (ver. 
4),  were  to  be  brought  down  into  this  valley  and 
judged  (ver.  12).  The  act  is  clearly  symbolical, 
and  in  that  case  we  can  scarcely  think  that  refer- 
ence is  made  to  any  specific  locality.  The  valley 
appears  to  have  been  intended  to  symbolise  those 
bloody  battle-fields  where  the  hostile  nations  con- 
tiguous  to  Judaea  had  signal  vengeance  inflicted  on 
them.  The  phrase  DDCnn^  ^V*  literally  signi- 
fies *  The  valUy  where  Jehovah  judgeth  ;*  and  may 
thus  have  been  intended  to  represent  any  scene 
of  divine  judgment      This  is  supported  by  the 

Targum,  where  the  words  are  rendered  ipfi  IJJ^D 
ton,  *  the  plam  of  the  distribution  of  judgment  ;* 
and  by  the  translation  of  Theodotion,  r^v  x^P^^ 
rrji  Kpla^can,  *  the  place  of  judgment  *  (Henderson, 
Minor  Prophets^  ad  loc.) 

The  interpretations  of  this  passage  have  been 
both  numerous  and  conflicting  (see  Poli  Synopsis 
Crit.  Sac.  ad  loc.)  Many  think  a  definite  place  is 
referred  to,  and  some  say  it  is  the  *  valley  of  Bera- 
chah'  where  Jehoshaphat  obtained  the  signal 
victory  over  Ammon  and  Moab  (2  Chron.  xx.  26). 
Some  again  affirm  that  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  is 
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meant — that  deep  valley  or  glen  which  separates 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  mav 
be  regarded  as  the  traditional  interpretation  botn 
among  Jews  and  Christians.  Eusebiiis  says  irocXds 
^luaa^T  lay  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives  {Onomast,  s.v.  Codas\  and  from  his  time 
until  the  present  day  this  is  the  common  name 
given  to  the  Kidron ;  and  this  reference  of  the  pro- 
phet Joel  has  given  rise  to  the  current  belief  among 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  that  the  last 
judgment  will  take  place  there  (Robinson,  B,  R.  i. 
269).  For  this  identification,  however,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground,  either  in  the  writings  of 
Scripture  or  in  Josephus.  The  name  univeiially 
given  to  the  glen  is  Kidron  (2  Sam.  xv.  23 ;  I  King^ 
il  38 ;  John  xviii.  i  ;  Joseph.  BtiL  yud.  v.  2.  3, 
etc)  Not  only  so,  but  the  word  poy,  translated 
*  valley,'  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  Kidron  ; 
it  signifies  a  low  tract  of  land  of  wide  extent,  such 
as  suited  a  battle-field  (Job  xxxix.   10,  21  ;  Josh. 

XV.  8).  The  Kidron  is  always  termed  pnj,  *  tor- 
rent valley*  or  *glen,'  and  the  Septuagint  and 
Josephus  render  it  x^^/^i/^j&of,  and  this  is  the  word 
used  in  John  xviii.  i.  Josephus  also  applies  the 
word  <f>dpay^  to  the  Kidron.  The  Kidron  is  a 
narrow  rocky  ravine  [Kidron],  and  wholly  un- 
suitable for  such  an  event  as  is  referred  to  by 
Joel ;  and  even  though  we  could  believe  that  the 
prophet  referred  to  a  specific  valley  this  could  not 
be  the  one. — J.  L.  P. 

JEHOSHEBAH  ODKnTP;  'Iwrafiei;  Josaba; 

2  Kings  xi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  1 1.  jEflOSHABEATH, 
ny3Bn^^  'Itoaa^eie  -,  Josabah  ;  'IwrafiedTli,  Joseph. ; 

yehovafCs  oath)^  daughter  of  Joram,  king  of  Judah, 
sister  of  Ahaziah,  but  probably  by  a  secondary 
wife,  and  so  not  the  daughter  of  Athaliah,  wife  of 
the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  2  Chron.  xxiL  xi.  When 
Athaliah  had  the  whole  of  the  seed  royal  nvissacred 
with  a  view  to  the  usurpation  of  the  throne,  Jeho- 
shebah  discovered  her  infant  nephew  Joash  and 
his  nurse  concealed  under  the  heaps  of  corpses 
(Joseph.  Atttiq.  ix.  7.  i),  which  covered  the  pave* 
raent  of  the  palace,  and,  conveying  him  away 
secretly,  hid  him  in  one  of  the  bedchambers  an- 
nexed to  the  Temple,  in  whose  sacred  precincts  he 
was  brought  up  by  her  and  her  husband  Jehoiada 
among  their  own  children. 

The  view  that  she  was  not  the  daughter  of 
Athaliah  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  Josephus, 
who  calls  ner  ^0x9^^  ifioirdTptos  ddeX^i},  and  is 
in  keeping  with  the  subsequent  measures  taken  by 
her  husband  Jehoiada  for  the  death  of  the  usurping 
queen.  Needless  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  her 
marriage  with  Jehoiada  (Newman,  I/ed.  Monarch, , 
P>  195)*  which  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  Kings, 
as  *  a  fiction  of  the  chronicler  to  glorify  his  great- 
ness.' This,  however,  is  certainly  assumed  in  2 
Kings  xi  3,  and  is  accepted  by  Ewald,  Geschichte 
iii.  575,  as  perfectly  authentic — E.  V. 

JEHOSHUA   (i;e^iT),   the  full  form  of  the 

name  which  usually  appears  as  Joshua.  It  occurs 
twice  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  leader  of  Israel  (Num. 
xiiL  16 ;  I  Chron.  viL  27),  in  the  latter  case  with 
a  final  A.  The  LXX.  in  the  former  give  'Jiyo-oOf, 
in  the  latter  ^Itiaovi, — ^f 

JEHOVAH  (nin^),  the  proper  and  incommuni- 
cable name  of  the  Most  High  God.     As  usually 


pointed,  this  word  appears  as  SI^TP,  but,  as  is  well 

known,  these  are  the  points  appropriate  to  ^Tl^ 

and  are  affixed  to  HirP  in  order  that  in  reading, 
the  former  may  be  substituted  for  the  latter,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  utterance  of  the  peculiar  name  of 
God,  which  to  the  Jews  appears  irreverent.*  For 
the  same  reason,  where  tnese  two  words  occur 
together,  the  latter  is  pointed  rnh^  that  it  may 

be  pronounced  as  D^H  ?|K*     In  consequence  of  this 

usage,  the  proper  pronunciation  of  rnn^  has  been 
entirely  lost  {ram  traditionary  recollection,  and  can 
be  recovered  with  probability  only  from  et)'mo- 
logical  research. 

I.  Etymology  of  the  word, — Passing  over  some 
fantastic  and  baseless  conjectures  on  this  head,  we 
go  at  once  to  the  passage  in  which  we  have  what 
was  undoubtedly  regarded  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
as  the  etymon  of  the  word,  Exod.  iil  14.  la 
reply  to  the  reouest  of  Moses  that  God  would 
announce  to  him  his  name,  '  God  said  unto  Moses, 
/  am  that  I  am  (iTH^ng^K  H^riK) ;  and  he  said. 

Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  / 
am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.'  Again,  in  ch.  ri.  2, 
we  read,  *  And  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said 
unto  him,  I  am  Jehovah  (mrT*).'  According  to 
tliis  the  word  must  be  referred  to  the  substantive 
verb  n^n,  of  which  the  earlier  form  was  iTin ;  and 
of  this  T\^Vl*  would  be  the  regular  form  of  the  third 
person  sing.  masc.  of  the  future  In  this  case  the 
punctuation  would  regularly  be  mrtj  YifCvth^  or 

VNTi^  Yeheveh;  and  such  is  regarded  by  some  as 

VVIV  - 

the  original  and  proper  pronunciation  of  the  wonL 
This  etymology  preserves  the  connection  between 
the  peculiar  name  of  God  and  the  name  by  which 
He  told  Moses  He  would  be  made  known  to  the 
Israelites  ;  and  it  falls  in  with  the  representation  of 
Scripture  that  to  he  \&  the  special  characteristic  of 
God  (Ps.  ciL  12,  26,  27 ;  Is.  xliiL  13 ;  Rev.  iv.  8, 
etc )  On  this  hypothesis  also  can  be  best  accounted 
for  the  abbreviated  forms  of  the  word  found  in 
proper  names,  ^n^  and  il^ ;  the  *  becomes  ^  as  in 

Wn^  for  i<\n^  (Eccles.  xi.  3),  and  after  the  elision 

•  •  -— 

of  the  He  the  Van  may  easily  assume  the  0 
sound :  so  also  from  H^  is  formed  iT,  as  in  the 

apocopate  form  W,  and  this  in  composition  be- 
comes n\  as  in  i^^  (Furst,  H,  W,B.  in  verb.) 
Gesenius  and  Ewald  prefer  to  punctuate  and  pro- 

•  Among  those  of  Israel  who  shall  not  obtain 
eternal  life,  Abba  Shaul  includes,  *Him  who 
shall  pronounce  the  name  by  its  own  letters*  {San- 
hedrin,  ch.  xi.  sec.  i,  in  the  edit,  of  the  Mishna 
by  Surenhusius,  vol.  iv.  p.  159.  Comp.  Philo,  Ik 
Vita  Mosis;  Theodoret,  Quasi,  xv.  in  Exod,) 
This  dbuse  of  the  word  must  have  b«;un  very 
early,  as  it  is  not  employed  in  the  LXX.  or  the 
Apocryphal  writings.  Jewish  tradition  states  twt 
in  later  times  the  name  was  pronounced  in  the 
temple  only  by  the  priest  on  pronouncing  the 
blessing  commanded  by  God  in  the  law.  Accord- 
ing to  Maimonides  this  usage  terminated  with 
Simon  the  Just,  or,  according  to  others,  when  the 
temple  was  destroyed.  CC  Drusii  Tetragnm- 
mnton^  in  Reland's  Decas  ExerdtaitoHum  FM. 
de  vera  pronun,  nominis  Jeh^va, 
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nounce  the  word  rnfl^    Yahveh;    but  Ihe  only 

reason  apparently  that  can  be  produced  for  this  is 
that  Epiphanius  gives  ^loJ^i  as  the  Hebrew  name 
for  God,  and  Theodoret  [Quast,  in  Exod.  xv.), 
says  that  so  the  word  was  pronounced  by  the 
Samaritans ;  to  which  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached,  as  we  do  not  know  what  were  the  means 
of  information  possessed  by  these  writers,  as  they 
partially  contradict  each  other,  and  as  other  writers 
who  have  sought  to  express  the  Hebrew  word  in 
Greek  letters  have  given  it  otherwise,  ex,  gr,^  'laoiJ 
(Clemens  Alex.,  Strom,  v.  p.  666),  'Icuci  (Porphyr. 
ap.  Euseb.  Pra:p.  Evangel,  L  9,  21),  'law  (Diodor. 
Sic  i  94;  Porphyr.  [quoting  Sanchoniatho]  ap. 
Theodoreti  Cur.  Grac,  Affect.  iL  28.  15,  p.  77, 
cd.  Gaisford ;  Origen,  ad.  Johan.  i.  i ;  Euseb., 
J>em.  Evang.  x.  p.  494,  ed.  Colon.  1688).  Jerome 
gives  it  also  (on  Ps.  viii.  2)  as  Jaho^  for  which  we 
should  probably  read  Jahvo.  Irenseus  {adv. 
Jfaer.  ii.  353)  writes  it  Jdoth,  where  Knobel  suggests 
that  the  a-  in  the  Greek  text  probably  was  meant  to 
represent  the  Heb.  H.  These  varieties  have  given 
ground  for  other  modes  of  pointing  and  pronounc- 
ing the  original  word  besides  those  above  given. 
Thus  several  prefer  \X\i\\  Yahvah,  where  the  hard 

sound  of  the  Kamets,  as  usually  pronounced 
by  the  Jews,  passes  into  that  of  Cholem,  and 
the  word  becomes  YaWvohy  the  form  given  by 
Jerome,  and  which  Fiirst  regards  as  the  form  re- 
presented by  the  'Icuw  of  Porphyry  (probably 
pronounced  Yevo),  as  the  \P!*  would  become  'lev. 

We  arc  precluded  from  attaching  much  importance 
to  these  Greek  representations  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  not  only  by  the  reasons  above  assigned,  but 
by  the  consideration  that  it  is  by  no  noeans  certain 
that  the  word  was  pronounced  by  all  the  Shemitic 
peoples  alike,  or  that  it  was  the  same  word  which 
they  have  all  sought  to  represent.  Probably  the 
'lati'  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  others  is  rather  iT 

than  rOiT,  and  *Io/3^  may  have  been  the  Samaritan 
pronunciation,  while  that  of  the  Jews  was  dif- 
ferent, as  indeed  Theodoret  (toe.  cit.)  attests;  or 
it  may  have  been,  as  Knobel  suggests,  an  unhebraic 
form  given  to  the  word  from  some  confusion  of  the 
Hebrew  name  for  God  with  the  Phoenician  God 
'IcmS  (see  Mover*s  Phonizier,  L  p.  539,  ff.)  If  we 
hold  fast  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  %T\7\  we 
can  adopt  only  a  form  such  as  may  be  legitimately 
obtained  from  this  stem.    Now,  neither  nVl^  Yah- 

veh,  nor  HliT  Yakvah^  meets  this  test.     The  same 

t:- 

objection  applies  to  rrin^  Ya/ivokt  which  Capellus 

• 

suggests.  The  suggestion  of  Mercer  and  Cornelius 
a  Lapide  that  we  should  point  and  read  Hin^  is 

•  •  • 

not  exposed  to  this  objection;  but  it  is  to  the 
objection  that  from  this  we  could  not  get  such 
an  abbreviated  form  as  tlie  frequently  recurring  \\V* 

in  words  like  ^HJp^n  (Hilkiah),  etc.     Some  have 

even  sought  to  defend  the  common  punctuation  as 
that  proper  to  the  word ;  but  that  this  is  utterly 
untenable  has  been  fully  shewn  by  the  writers 
whose  treatises  are  collected  by  Reland ;  the  fact 
that  when  TJIftt  and  Pnfl^  occur  together  the  latter 
has  the  pointi  belonging  to  Eiohim  is  sufficient 
to  refute  it  Usage,  however,  has  established  a 
prerogative  for  the  pronunciation  JehcvaA^  and  it 


would  be  pedantic  now  to  employ  any  other 
(Reland,  Decas  Exercitationum  pkilologicarum  de 
vera  pronuntiatione  nominis  Jehova,  1707). 

2.  Significance  of  the  term. — If  the  etymology 
above  indicated  be  adopted,  this  of  itself  will  in 
great  measure  determine  the  meaning  and  force  of 
the  word.     According  to  the  analogy  of  futures 
used  as  proper  names  (comp.  ^pir»  HlD^,  niD"l% 
pny^,  etc.),  it  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
concentration,  in  the  Being  to  whom  it  is  applied, 
of  the  quality  expressed  by  the  simple  verb ;  that 
is,  in  this  case,  the  quality  of  being  or  existence. 
This  term,  therefore,  as  applied  to  God,  intimates 
that  z;^  ^  is  his  peculiar  characteristic  ;  that  He  is 
in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  being  is ;  that  He  is 
self-existent,  and  cannot  but  be;  that  He  is  the 
source  of  all  being,   the  unchangeable,   infinite, 
eternal   essence.      With  this  explanation  of  the 
word  all  the  passages  in  Scripture  in  which  stress 
is  laid  on  it  as  a  designation  of  the  Almighty  ac- 
cord.  It  is  because  this  is  his  name  that  He  changes 
not  (MaL  iii.  6) ;  that  He  is  king  of  the  whole  earth, 
reigning  for  ever  (Ps.  x.  16 ;  xcix.  I  ;  cxlvi.  10)  ; 
that  He  is  the  author  of  creation  and  the  ruler  of 
the  universe  (Amos  v.  8 ;  ix.  6 ;  Ps.  IxviiL  4 ;  Jer. 
xxxiL  27 ;  comp.  also  the  often  reciuring  phrase 
niK^V  \W!^<t  Lord  of  Hosts) ;  that  his  people  may 
with  confidence  call  on  Him  as  ever  present  and  as 
having  all  things  in  his  hand  (Jer.  xxxiiL  2  ;  L  ^3, 
34) ;  and  that  in  this  lies  a  security  for  his  forgivmg 
grace  enduring  from  generation  to  generation  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  5-7).     Worthy  of  notice  also  is  it,  that  the 
most  solemn  oath  of  the  Jews  was  by  Jehovah  as 
the  Living  One  (Jer.  v.  2).     In  the  opinion  that  in 
this  lies  the  significancy  of  the  name,  the  ancient 
Jews  and  most  scholars  of  eminence  have  concurred. 
R.  Bechai  (in  Exod.,  fol.  65,  col.  4,  quoted  by  Bux- 
torf.  Lexicon  in  verb.)  says,  *  The  blessed  God  rules 
in  the  three  times,  past,  present,  and  future,  and 
the  name  alone  (n^HK)  embraces  these  three  times  ;* 
and  again,    *  *inVDn  DK^l,  in  the  appropriated 
name  (Hin^)  are  comprehended  these  three  times, 
as  is  known  to  all '  (comp.  also  the  Targum  Jon- 
ath.  on  Exod.  iii.  14) ;  Buxtorf :  Nomen  Dei  pro- 
prium  ipsum  ab  essentia  sua  denominans,  q.  d. 
ens,  existens  ab  setemo  et  in  setemum ;  Hottinger : 
Nomen  \K\\^  est  essentiaJe,  i.  e.  simplicissimam,  in- 
finitam  et  xternam  Dei  essentiam  significantissime 
exprimit     *  The  meaning,*  says  Knobel  (Exeget. 
Hdb.  z,  Exod.  p.  30),   *  cannot  be  doubtful.     The 
LXX.  render  H^HN  IB^N  iTn«  by  ^t6  e^t  «  Csv, 
and  the  following  n^HK  by  A  &v,  and  the  Greco- 
Venet.  by  h  bvrCm^^,     Theodotion  gives  t6  tv  as 

the  rendering  of  H^.    Hesychius  explains  dXXi^Xoi^ia 

by  oivof  TV  tm  oZ  9c(p,  and  Theodoret  (Quasi,  ad 
Paralipom.  I.)  explains  Ma(^  as  meaning  h  ^c6f  (bv^ 
as  also  on  Ps.  ex.  I,  n^  as  6  dv.  Recent  writers 
also,  as  Hitzig  (on  Is.  L  2)  and  Maurer  ( W.  B. ), 
embrace  this  meaning.  Jehovah  calls  Himself  THE 
Being  in  contradistinction  to  the  Gods  of  the 
nations,  which,  as  gods,  had  no  being,  but  were 
mere  fictions  and  pretences,  and  therefore  non- 
entities ;  He  thus  denotes  Himself  as  the  true  and 
only  God.  Many  regard  this  being  as  unchange- 
able and  eternal  (Gesen.,  Rosenm.,  Hengstenb., 
Reinke,  Herder.  Geist.  der  Eb,  Poes.  I.  p.  108 ; 
Tuch.  Genes,  p.  xxxv.  ;  von  Coelln.  Bibl.  Theol.  i. 
p.  100),  and  accordingly  give  Eternal  as  its  mean- 
mg.  This  is  intimated  already  by  the  6  &v  kqX  h  1^ 
Kol  6  ipx^P^tyos  of  Apoc  i.  4,  8,  and  the  6  &V  koI  6 
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^  of  ch.  XL  17,  and  xvi.  5 ;  also  by  the  6&p  Kali 
ifix^fupot  of  Clement,  and  the  ds  ^9  koX  iirrl  ical  dec 
&9  of  Epiphanius ;  but  how  this  idea  lies  in  a  deri- 
vative from  rrn,  a?  be,  does  not  appear*  {Book 
cited,  p.  30).  The  difficulty  hinted  at  in  this  con- 
cluding clause  may  be  easily  obviated.  If  the 
tetragrammaton  conveys  the  idea  of  absolute  essence, 
then,  as  this  is  not  separable  either  in  reality  or  in 
thought  from  eternal  self-existence,  it  must  include 
also  the  latter.  It  has  been  objected  to  this,  that 
the  idea  thus  conveyed  of  God  is  too  abstract  to  be 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  To 
meet  this  Gesenhis  has  suggested  {Thes.  in  voc.) 
that  we  may  read  the  word  %WT\>  as  the  fiit  in 

I  V-:- 

Hiphil  ss=  ffe  who  causes  to  be^  the  Creator.  This 
is  ingenious  but  purely  conjectural,  as  the  verb 
does  not  occur  in  the  Hiphil ;  and  besides  the  idea 
of  creativeness  does  not  predominate  in  the  usages 
of  the  word.  Havemicic  {Inirod.,  p.  51,  E.  T.) 
says,  '  this  name  denotes  the  essence  of  the  God- 
head in  its  concrete  relation  to  mankind,  the  reve- 
lation  of  the  living  God  Himself;'  and  again  (p. 
60),  that  '  it  does  not  assign  so  much  the  abstract 
idea  of  eternal  existence  as  that  rather  of  the  con- 
crete existence  of  God,  and  his  disposition  towards 
Israel,  his  permanent  relationship  to  them.'  But, 
though  it  is  as  Jehovah  that  God  enters  into 
covenant  relations  with  men,  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  such  is  the  meaning'  of  the  word ; 
rather  is  it  because  He  is  Jehovah,  the  self-existent, 
that  such  relations  subsist  The  proper  answer 
to  the  objection  is  that  it  proceeds  on  an  as- 
sumption which  is  quite  gratuitous;  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  not  so  destitute  of  abstract  notions 
as  it  presumes.  Modem  Jewish  translators  gene- 
rally prefer  a  rendering  equivalent  to  Eternal. 
Since  the  version  of  Olivetan  all  the  French  ver- 
sions translate  the  word  VEternel ;  some  German 
versions  follow  this  and  give  Der  Ewige  (see  Bun- 
sen,  Bibelwerk,  I.  p.  IxxxviiL)  Bv  some  recent 
writers  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  of  ^m  future  tense 
being  used,  and  a  meaning  corresponding  to  this 
has  been  attached  to  the  word.  Thus  Haumgarten 
says  ( Tlteol,  Com,  I.  p.  410),  '  We  must  po  to  mn^ 
from  the  words  Ti'xS}^  Ig^  Ti^xX^y  and  thus  Jeho- 
vah is,  as  He  Himself  declares,  the  historical  God, 
the  God  of  Abraham.  The  reference  becomes 
clear  when  with  Aquila  and  Theodotion  we  give 
the  mood  its  usual,  i.  e. ,  futuritive  meaning.  Since 
the  repetition  of  n^HK  cannot  be  tautological,  we 
translate :  I  shall  be  who  I  will  and  should  be 
(*  Ich  werde  sein  der  ich  sein  will  und  soil').  We 
have  thus  here  the  reference  to  the  promise  to  the 
fathers,  which  ever  points  to  a  future  manifestation 
of  Jehovah.'  Delitzsch  adopts  substantially  the 
same  view  {Genesis,  p.  32)  :  *  Creation,'  says  he, 
'  is  the  beginning,  and  the  bringing  of  every  thing 
created  perfectly  to  its  idea  is  the  end.  The  king- 
dom of  power  must  become  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
Between  lies  the  kingdom  of  grace,  a  long  history, 
whose  essential  content  is  Redemption.  %V\TX^  is  the 
Lord  who  mediates  the  banning  and  the  end  in 
the  lapse  of  this  history,  in  one  word,  God  the 
Redeemer.'  That  the  idea  here  suggested  is  sub- 
stantially true  cannot  be  questioned ;  God  the  ever- 
lasting is  from  that  very  tact  God  who  is  ever  re- 
vealing Himself  to  His  creatures,  and  in  the  sphere 
of  this  fallen  world  ever  revealing  Himself  as  the 
Restorer  and  Redeemer;  but  that  his  reason  for 
taking  to  Himself  the  name  Jehovah  was  to  convey 


this  truth,  or  that  thb  is  to  be  found  in  the  futuri- 
tive form  of  the  word  seems  altogether  without 
ground.* 

This  idea  has  been  carried  still  farther  bv  Mr. 
Tyler  {Jehovah  the  Redeemer  God,  etc.,  Lend. 
1861),  by  Mr.  Macwhorter  {Biblioth,  Sac.,  Jan. 
1857),  and  by  Mr.  Macdonald  {Introduction  to  the 
Petttateuch) ;  by  whom  the  term  Jehovah  is  made 
to  bear  reference  to  the  future  manifestation  of 
God  the  Saviour  in  Jesus  Christ  What  has  been 
advanced  in  illustration  of  their  view  by  these 
writers,  contains  much  that  is  ingenious,  interest- 
ing, and  instructive ;  but  their  entire  theory  seems 
to  us  to  want  a  basis  in  fact  on  which  to  rest  Mr. 
Macwhorter  renders  the  exclamation  of  Eve  on  the 
birth  of  her  son  Cain,  thus :  '  I  have  gotten  a  man, 
even  him  who  is  to  be'  or  *  to  come;'  with  this 
Mr.  Tyler  substantially  coincides,  and  on  this  their 
theory  rests.  Now,  is  such  a  rendering  grammati* 
cally  possible  ?  Can  a  single  instance  be  adduced 
of  a  verb  not  already  recognised  as  a  proper  name 
being  placed  in  apposition  with  a  preceding  clause 
by  means  of  JlK  f  And,  with  respect  to  the  whole 
class  to  which  this  view  belong,  may  we  not  ask 
whether  it  be  not  liable  to  the  objection  of  conveying 
to  us  unworthy  views  of  God,  as  if  He,  the  immu- 
table and  eternal,  should  give  as  h'ls peculiar  name 
— the  symbol  conveying  the  true  concept  of  Him—' 
a  word  which  expresses  rather  what  He  is  to  he- 
come,  as  manifested  to  men,  than  what  He  is  in 
Himself? 

On  the  whole,  we  accept  as  that  best  sustained, 
the  old  view,  that  by  this  name  God  would  convey 
to  us  the  idea  that  PURE  BEING  is  his  peculiar  and 
characteristic  quality. 

3.  /f elation  of  Jehovah  to  Elohim. — As  both  of 
these  are  designations  of  the  one  God,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  should  find  sometimes  the  one, 
sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes  both  together, 
used  by  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  remarkable,  how* 
ever,  that  usually  where  the  writer  employs  the  one 
he  does  not  in  the  same  section  or  context  employ 
the  other.  [See  article  God.]  This  has  excited 
notice,  and  has  led  to  much  investigation,  some 
contending  that  the  use  of  the  one  term  or  the 
other  is  determined  by  the  suitableness  of  its  signifi* 
cancy  to  the  subject  of  the  context  in  which  it 
occurs ;  others  finding  in  the  distinctive  use  of  the 
terms  traces  and  evidences  of  separate  authorship 
of  the  sections ;  while  others  see  in  this  nothing  but 
one  of  the  accidents  of  composition.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  fully  into  this  subject,  which  will 
be  better  discussed  where  the  question  becomes  one 
of  practical  value  as  bearing  on  the  authenticity  and 
integrity  of  certain  books  of  Scripture ;  but  a  few 
general  observations  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

I.  The  two  first  of  the  hypotheses  just  stated 
have  been  generally  put  forth  as  directly  antagonist 

•  One  may  cite  Delitzsch  here  against  himself. 
Writing  of  nouns  formed  from  the  future  (or  as  he 
calls  it,  the  imperfect),  of  verbs,  he  says  {Isagogf  ** 
Gram,  et  Lex.  Ling.  Heb.),  •  In  nmm.  fonnandis 
ad  habitum  quondam,  vel  actionis  vd  status  qui 
personse  vel  rei  inhaerescat  signi6candnm  imper- 
fecta verba  adhiberi.'  This  is  fully  supported  by 
the  usage  of  the  language  ;  in  all  such  nouns  it  is 
the  eminence  or  precbmmance  of  the  quality  in  the 
object,  and  not  progressiveness  or  continued  deve- 
lopment of  that  quality,  which  the  form  of  the 
word  is  designed  to  convey. 
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to  each  other.  Should  we  not,  however,  rather 
say  that  both  rest  really  on  the  same  fundamental 
assumption — that,  namely,  of  such  a  distinction 
in  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms  as  renders  it 
proper  that  the  one  and  not  the  other  should  be 
used  in  certain  connections?  This  is  avowedly 
the  assumption  of  those  who  advocate  the  former 
of  the  two ;  but  it  is  not  less  by  implication 
involved  in  the  latter.  For  if  the  difference  of 
usage  is  traceable  to  difference  of  authorship, 
then  as  each  author  must  have  had  a  reason  for 
preferring  the  one  name  to  the  other,  and  as  the 
only  reason  that  could  have  dictated  such  a  pre- 
ference is  one  arising  from  the  signification  of  the 
word,  we  are  as  much  on  this  hypothesis  as  on  the 
other  thrown  back  on  the  inquiry  whether  any 
such  distinction  of  signification  can  be  established 
as  will  account  for  the  one  name  being  used  in  any 
given  connection  rather  than  the  other.  We  say 
the  only  reason  that  could  have  led  different  writers 
to  use  die  one  word  rather  than  the  other  is  such 
a  distinctive  difference  of  sense  as  rendered  the  one 
word  proper  and  the  other  not  in  the  connection  ; 
for  to  what  else  can  the  preference  of  the  one  to 
the  other  be  referred  ?  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
both  names  were  not  equally  fanuliar  to  every 
Hebrew  writer ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  mere  accident 
determined  it,  a  cause  is  assumed  which  will  ac- 
count for  the  diversity  as  well  on  the  hypothesis  of 
om  writer  throughout,  as  on  that  oi  several;  which 
is  a  virtual  giving  up  of  the  latter  hypothesis  entirely. 
We  conclude,  then,  that  the  assumption  we  have 
specified  is  essential  to  both  hypotheses.  The 
question  thus  comes  to  be,  can  such  a  distinction 
of  meaning  be  established  T  That  the  two  words 
in  their  pnmaiy  etymological  sense  are  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  lies  on  the  suriace ;  but  this 
is  not  the  question  here.  The  question  is,  Are 
they  so  distinct  that  a  correct  writer  would  feel  in 
some  connections  he  could  use  only  the  one,  and  in 
other  connections  only  the  other  f  To  this  question 
no  satisfactory  answer  has  been  yet  given.  Many 
sugjg^estions  have  been  offered  as  to  the  distinctive 
di^rence  of  the  two  words  ;  but  they  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light  than  as  the  a  priori  guesses 
of  learned  and  ingenious  men.  As  yet  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  discover  by  a  careful  induction 
what  is  the  conclusion  which  the  usage  of  Scripture 
authorises  on  this  point.  2.  Sufficient  care  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  eliminate  passages 
which  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  settlement  of 
the  question  at  issue — to  '  purge  the  instances,*  if 
we  may  use  the  language  of  Bacon.  Of  the  many 
cases  in  which  Elohim  is  used,  a  very  large  number 
prove  nothing  whatever  as  to  any  preference  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  for  that  name  rather  than  Jehovah, 
simply  because  the  grammatical  conditions  of  the 
sentence  preclude  the  use  of  a  proper  name  such 
as  Jehovah.  In  all  cases,  for  instance,  where  a 
pronoun  or  adjective  has  to  be  used  along  with  the 
appellation  of  God,  the  writer  lies  under  a  necessity 
of  usin^  Elohim  and  not  Jehovah.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  cases  where  Jehovah  could  alone 
be  used ;  as,  for  instance,  when  Jacob  says  (Gen. 
xxviii.  21),  *then  shall  Jehovah  be  my  God,'  or 
when  Pharaoh  asks  (Exod.  v.  2),  '  Who  is  Jehovah 
that  I  should  obey  his  voice  V  or  when  Moses  said 
to  Pharaoh  that  he  would  pray  Jehovah  to  send  a 
judgment  on  him  that  he  might  know  that  the 
earth  is  Jehovah's  (Exod:  ix.  29),  or  when  Moses 
cried  when  he  saw  the  people  offering  idolatrous 


homage  to  the  calf,  'Who  is  on  the  side  of 
Jehovah?'  (Exod.  xxxiL  26),  and  a  multitude  of 
similar  instances,  where  from  the  very  circumstances 
of  the  case  only  a  proper  name  could  be  used. 
Such  instances  are  obviously  to  be  abstracted  from ; 
and  when  this  is  done  with  due  care  it  will  be  found 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which 
either  word  is  used  is  accounted  for  without  the  aid 
of  either  of  the  hypotheses  above  stated.  3.  Due 
r^;ard  does  not  seem  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
bearing  of  exceptive  cases  on  the  question  at  issue. 
It  is  a  rule  of  the  inductive  method  that  where  any 
hypothesis  is  found  irreconcilable  with  any  ascer- 
tained fact,  which,  if  true,  it  ought  to  embrace,  it 
must  be  set  aside  as  thereby  invalidated :  Data 
instantia  cadU  inductio.  Now  there  are  instances 
of  the  use  both  of  Jehovah  and  of  Elohim  in  the 
O.  T.  which  cannot  be  brought  under  either  of 
these  hypotheses ;  and  from  this  it  follows  that  both 
are  logically  unsound  ;  each  involves  the  fallacy  of 
an  '  undistributed  middle.'  Such  exceptional  pas- 
sages, for  instance,  in  relation  to  the  Document 
hypothesis  are  found  in  Gen.  iv.,  which  is  said  to 
be  Jehovistic,  but  in  which  at  ver.  25  we  find 
Elohim  used  ;  in  Gen.  vi.  1-6, 'where  Jehovah  and 
Elohim  are  both  used ;  in  Gen.  xx.,  where  Elohim 
is  chiefly  used,  but  where  in  ver.  4  and  ver.  18  we 
have  Jehovah.  Such  instances  are  plainly  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  01  original  EIo- 
histic  documents  with  which  Jehovistic  documents 
have  at  a  later  period  been  interwoven.  Equally 
irreconcilable  with  both  hypotheses  are  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  narrative  is  plainly  uniform  and 
continuous,  but  where  the  Document  hypothesis 
would  require  us  violently  to  dislocate  the  whole, 
and  where  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  such  diffe- 
rences of  reference  and  application  in  the  portions 
where  the  two  divine  appellations  are  used  respec- 
tively as  a  regard  to  the  Sense  hypothesis  would  de- 
mand. To  this  objection  we  have  never  seen  a  fair 
and  tenable  answer.  It  is  easy  to  say  the  passages 
are  interpolated,  or  to  suggest  the  agency  of  a  second, 
third,  or  seventh  reviser  ;  but  to  men  of  scientific 
habits  of  research  such  expedients  only  serve  the 
more  to  condemn  the  hypothesis  they  are  adopted 
to  save.  4.  It  would  be  well  before  setting  to 
work  to  frame  hj^otheses  affecting  the  integrity 
and  genuineness  of  the  sacred  books,  were  some 
attempt  made  to  settle  on  a  solid  basis  the  criteria 
by  which  questions  of  this  sort  are  to  be  deter- 
mined. Es (fecial ly  in  relation  to  such  a  case  as 
that  before  us,  it  would  l)e  well  to  settle  with  some 
degree  of  precision,  and  by  means  of  a  large  induc- 
tion from  the  phenomena  of  literature,  what  kind 
and  what  degree  of  variety  in  phraseology  and  style 
afford  a  safe  criterion  of  diversity  of  authorship. 
At  present  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  the  critic's  own 
subjectivity  that  determines  his  conclusion  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  different  men  arrive 
at  conflicting  conclusions,  all  of  which  are  alike 
without  any  solid  ground  on  which  they  can  be 
rested.  It  would  be  well,  before  we  dispute  further 
on  such  points,  that  some  organon  of  the  higher 
criticism  were  in  recognised  use  among  critics. 

These  remarks  are  designed  to  point  towards  the 
desirableness  of  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  Elohim  to  Jehovah  in  the  usage  of 
the  sacred  writers,  from  a  more  strictly  scientific 
point  of  view  than  has  hitherto  been  assumed. 
Learning  has  done  its  utmost  in  regard  to  this 
matter :  all  the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  col- 
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lected  and  elucidated  by  scholars  of  the  6rst  emi- 
nence ;  it  is  only  from  a  jaster  application  of  the 
method  of  scientific  investigation  to  these  facts  that 
any  further  light  can  be  hoped  for.  As  things 
stand  now  the  prevalence  of  the  one  term  in  a  con- 
text rather  than  the  other  can  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  as  one  of  those  accidents  of  com- 
position for  which  we  are  unable  to  account 

4.  It  yet  remains  to  inquire  at  what  time  'Jeho- 
vah' became  known  as  the  proper  appelbition 
of  God  Here  the  question  resolves  itself  veiy 
much  into  an  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  Exod. 
vi.  3.  Is  this  to  be  regarded  as  intimating  the 
first  revelation  of  the  name  as  a  name?  or  is 
the  import  of  the  statement  that  though  the  patri- 
archs before  this  time  may  have  known  the  word 
as  a  designation  of  God,  they  had  not  had  the 
means  of  realising  the  full  meaning  of  the  ap- 
pellation— that  not  before  this  had  all  which  lies 
mvolved  concerning  God  in  that  word  been  fully 
made  known  to  them.  The  former  of  these  views  is 
probably  that  which  the  first  reading  of  the  passage 
would  suggest ;  but  it  is  exposed  to  such  serious 
difficulties  that  it  seems  untenable.  How  on  this 
view  are  we  to  account  for  such  a  statement  as 
that  in  Gen.  iv.  i,  that  in  Gen.  vi.  26,  that  in  Gen. 
xii.  8,  and  many  similar  passages  ?  To  say  that  in 
these  passages  the  word  is  used  by  prolepsis,  is  to 
resort  to  a  very  arbitrary  and  violent  expedient  for 
escaping  from  a  difficulty.  In  such  a  proper  name 
also  as  Moriah  (nn^D),  we  have  evidence  of  early 

acquaintance  with  the  name  Jehovah  ;  while  from 
the  name  of  the  mother  of  Moses,  Jochebed  H^^^)* 

we  learn  that  among  his  maternal  ancestir  this 
name  was  known.  In  the  family  of  Jacob  also  we 
have  such  names  as  Ahijah  and  Abiah  {Abijah\  to 
which  may  be  added  the  names  of  the  two  wives  of 
Ezra  or  Ezer,  Hodiah  and  Bithiah  (i  Chron.  ii. 
25  ;  vii.  8  ;  iv.  18},  all  indicating  a  familiarity  with 
the  peculiar  name  of  God  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  opinion  that  the  name 
Jehovah  was  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  Moses 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  cannot  be  retained. 
Adopting  the  other  view,  the  statement  *by  my 
name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them*  is  best 
explained  by  a  reference  to  Exod.  xxxiiL  19,  Ps. 
Ixxvi.  I,  etc.  (Hengstenberg,  DU  Auth.  des  PentO' 
teuchtSy  L  268,  fT. ;  Kurz,  Hist  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
ii. ,  p.  98, 215;  Delitzsch,  Genesis,  p.  26).  *  The  name 
Jehovah,*  says  Kurz,  *'7vas  (or  rather  became)  un- 
doubtedly a  new  one  then,  but  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  Christ  said  (John  xiil  34)  'a  new  com- 
mandment give  I  unto  you;*  whereas  he  merelv 
repeated  one  of  the  primary  commandments  which 
we  find  in  the  O.  T.,  and  meet  with  on  every  hand 
in  the  laws  of  Moses.  It  was  a  commandment, 
however,  the  fulness  and  depth,  the  meaning,  force, 
and  value  of  which  were  first  unfolded  bv  the  Gospel. 
And  just  as  the  greatest  act  of  love  which  the  world 
ever  witnessed  provided  a  new  field  for  the  exem- 
plification of  this  command  in  greater  glory  than 
was  possible  under  the  law,  and  thus  the  old  com- 
mandment became  a  new  one ;  so  did  the  new 
act  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
furnish  a  new  field  in  which  the  ancient  name  of 
God  struck  fresh  and  deeper  roots,  and  thus  the 
ancient  name  became  a  new  one.* 

5.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  to  find  a 
heathen  origin  for  the  name  Jehovah ;  but  the 
futility  of  these  have  been  so  amply  exposed,  and 


the  hypothesis  is  now  so  generally  repudiated  by 
scholars,  that  it  seems  neecfiess  to  occupy  space  by 
detailing  them  (see  Tholuck,  Ueb,  die  Hypotheseda 
Ursprungs  des  Nomens  Jehovah  aus  Aegypten 
Photnicien  oder  Indien  in  his  Verm,  Schriften,  l 
377-405  ;  Gesenius,  Thes.,  s.  v.) 

6.  In  composition  the  word  iHn^  is  abbreviated 
into  in;  Jeho,  I  %  V  >,  \r\\  Jahu,    The  name 

1^)  ^^1  is  lilso  an  abbreviation  of  the  tdegramma- 

ton,  chiefly  used  in  poetry  and  in  devotional  ejacu* 
lations. 

The  name  appears  entire  also  in  some  proper 
names,  viz. — 

Jehovah  Jireh  (nK'}^  rtfl^),  the  name  given 

by  Abraham  to  the  place  where  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  when  about  to  offer  up  his 
son  Isaac  (Gen.  zxiL  14).  The  words  mean 
'  Jehovah  will  see,*  1.  e,^  see  to  something,  provide 
for  it ;  and  have  evident  allusion  to  ver.  8,  where, 
in  answer  to  Isaac's  question,  Abraham  says,  '  My 
son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt* 
offering.'  The  name  thus  given  to  the  place  did 
not  continue,  but  seems  to  have  given  place  to 
Moriah  (JT^lD  =  n*  nK"ID,  shavn  of  Jehovah, 

the  place  indicated  by  Him),  which  was  probably 
also  the  earlier  name  (ver.  2).  The  circumstance, 
however,  gave  rise  to  a  proverb,  '  In  the  mountain 
of  Jehovah  it  will  be  seen,*  i.e.,  foreseen,  provided 
for ;  so  that  it  became  a  belief  among  the  Jews 
that,  in  the  place  which  God  had  pointed  out  as 
his  holy  mountain,  the  place  where  He  would  be 
worshipped,  there  should  be  provision  for  the 
guidance  of  his  people;  the  place  of  worship 
should  be  the  place  of  revelation.  Mount  Moriah 
became  in  after  times  the  site  of  the  Temple  (2 
Chron.  iii.  i) ;  and  then  did  these  earlier  intima* 
tions  receive  their  full  accomplishment ;  in  the 
place  where  sacrifice  could  alone  be  made  Jehovah 
revealed  Himself,  and  men  knew  that  they  might 
come  and  uiquire  in  his  holy  temple.  The  LXX. 
render  this  clause  by  h  rQ  6pet  KOpios  &^Biit  which 
would  indicate  that  they  read  the  text  rrtrT  "\n3 

nM*l\  'in  the  mountain  Jehovah  was  seen.* 

Jehovah  Nissi  (^Di  n'lJV,  Jehovah  my  banner), 

the  name  given  by  Moses  to  an  altar  which  he 
erected  in  celebration  of  the  great  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  Israelites  over  the  Amalekites 
(Exod.  xvii.  15).  The  design  of  this  erection  is 
stated  in  ver.  16,  the  meaning  of  which  is  very  im- 
perfectly brought  out  in  the  A.  V.  The  literal 
rendering  is,  *  And  he  said.  For  a  hand  upon  the 
throne  (D3  for  KD2,  Aira{  Xe76/A«i>or)  of  Jah,  war 
to  Jehovah  with  Anialek,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration.' Hand  (*T^)  may  be  taken  here  either  as 
the  sjrmbol  of  an  oath  (comp.  Gen.  xiv.  22),  or  in 
the  sense  of  memorial  (1  Sam.  xv.  12 ;  Is.  Ivl  5). 
Luther  adopts  the  latter  sense,  and  renders,  *  £s 
ist  ein  Maalzeichen  bey  dem  Stuhl  des  Hem.' 
If  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Le  Clerc,  DJ  for 
D3,  be  adopted,  the  meaning  may  be,  *  The  hand 
upon  the  baimer,*  etc,  /.  c.  Let  not  the  banner  of 
Jehovah  be  ever  furled  as  if  peace  had  come,  but 
let  there  be  war,  etc. 

Jehovah  Shalom  {JOih^  \  J.  is  peace),  the 

name  given  by  Gideon  to  an  altar  which  he  had 
erected  to  commemorate  the  appearance  to  him  of 
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the  angel  of  the  Lord  who  commissioned  him  to 
deliver  Israel  from  the  Midianites,  and  who,  when 
Gideon  was  alarmed  on  discovering  with  whom  he 
had  been  conversing;,  assuaged  his  fears  by  saying, 
•Peace  be  with  thee*  ( Judg.  vl  11-24).  This 
altar  was  erected  at  Ophrah  of  the  Abietites,*  so 
designated  to  distinguish  it  from  Ophrah  in  Benja* 
min  (Josh,  xviii.  23 ;  I  Sam.  xiiL  17) ;  and  which 
is  afterwards  called  Gideon's  city  (Judg.  viiL  27). 
[Ophrah.] 

Jehovah  Shammah  (notS^  ''\  yehovah  is  there)^ 

the  name  of  the  future  Jerusalem,  the  church  of 
God  (Ezek.  xlviii.  35).  Havemick,  following 
Hengstenberg(C^m^i'^,  L  257,  E.  T.),  contends 
that  riDtS^  properly  means  thither^  and  remarks 
that  '  here  this  meaning  is  alone  appropriate,  for 
Jehovah  dwells  not  in  Jerusalem  properly,  but  in 
the  strictest  and  highest  sense  in  his  sanctuary. 
Thence  He  looks  forth  on  Jerusalem,  thitherward 
He  turns,  that  is,  with  the  mlness  of  his  grace  and 
love.  What  makes  Jerusalem  a  true  city  of  God 
is  the  fully-turned  love  of  God  on  her,  his  pleasure 
resting  on  her ;  in  which  complete  communion 
with  God,  her  sure  defence,  her  eternal  continu- 
ance, is  firmly  secured'  {Comment,  p.  746). 

Jehovah  Tsidqenu  (^[HV  "^),  the  name  that 

m 

shall  be  given  to  a  king  whom  God  will  raise  up 
to  David  (Jer.  xxiiL  6).  That  the  king  so  pro- 
mised is  the  Messiah,  is  the  opinion  of  aU  the  best 
interpreters,  Jewish  and  Christian  ;  but  all  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  appellation.  By 
some  it  is  regarded  as  ascribing  to  the  Messiah  the 
name  Jehovidi,  and  asserting  that  He  is  or  brings 
righteousness  to  man  ;  while  others  think  that 
the  appellation  here  given  to  the  Messiah  is,  like 
that  given  bv  Moses  to  the  altar  he  erected,  and 
which  he  called  Tehovah-Nissi,  simply  a  concise 
utterance  of  the  iaith  of  Israel,  that  by  means  of 
the  Messiah  God  will  cause  righteousness  to 
flourish.  The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
latter  is  derived  from  Jer.  xxxiii.  16,  where  the 
same  name  is  given  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
where  it  can  onlv  receive  such  an  explanation. 
See  on  the  one  side,  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony 
to  the  Messiah,  \.  271,  4th  ed.  ;  Henderson's  note 
on  the  passage ;  Alexander's  Connection  and  Har- 
mony of  the  O.  and  N.  71,  p.  287,  2d  ed.  On  the 
other,  Hengstanberg's  ChristolMy^  iL  417,  £.  T. 
— W.  l^K.    ^ 


JEHOZABAD  ft^rtiT).     I.  (Sept  'Wa^i^; 

Alex.  'Iw^o^dS).  One  of  the  sons  of  Obededom, 
to  whom  was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  council 
chamber  connected  with  the  temple  (D^DDK  D^l, 
Beyth-Asuppim,  the  house  of  the  gatherings; 
LXX.  o/icot  *'&fr€4f>ifi, }  A.  V.  House  of  Asuppim,  i 
Chron.  xxvii.  4, 15).  2.  (Sept.  'Ica^x^dd;  Toseph. 
'Ox^^TOf).  One  of  the  captains  of  Tehoshaphat, 
who  had  under  him  180,000  men  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (2  Chron.  xviL  18).  3.  (Sept.  'Ie^€/3o^, 
*Iw^a/9^5).  The  son  of  Shomer  or  Shimrith,  a 
Moabitess  who  conspired  with  Jozachar  or  Zabad, 
the  son  of  Shimeatb,  an  Ammonitess,  to  slay  Joash 
king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xii.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
26).— W.  U  K 

JEHOZADAK    {fTTiSr^,   ^frA\    Jehovah    is 
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righteous;    Sept.    'lowaddXi    'lawcWx;    yosedec)y 
the    son    of   Seraiah,    the    last  high-priest  who 


ministered  in  Solomon's  temple.  Although  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  high-priesthood  after  the  slaughter 
of  his  father  at  Riblah  (2  Kings  xxv.  18-21), 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  performing  the  functions 
of  his  office  (Selden,  De  success,  in  Pont.,  On.  ii. 
104).  He  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebucnad- 
nezzar  (i  Chron.  vi.  15) ;  and  evidently  died  in 
exile,  as  on  the  return  from  the  captivity  his  son 
Joshua  is  mentioned  as  the  high -priest  (Ezra  iii.  2). 
In  our  A.  V.  the  name  appears  in  three  forms  : 
Jehozadak,  I  Chron.  vi.  15 ;  Jozadak  throughout 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  Josedech  in  Haggai  and 
Zechariah. — H.  C»  O. 

JEHU  («^n^,  yeh(wah  is;  SepL  'loC;  Cod.  Alex. 

£/i7oC),  tenth  kinc^  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  its 
fourth  dynasty,  who  began  to  reign  in  B.C.  884, 
and  reigned  twenty-eight  years. 

Jehu  held  a  command  in  the  Israelite  army 
posted  at  Ramoth  Gilead  to  hold  in  check  the 
Syrians,  who  of  late  years  had  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  extend  their  frontier  to  the  Jordan,  and 
had  possessed  themselves  of  much  of  the  territory 
of  the  Israelites  east  of  that  river.  The  contest 
was  in  fact  still  carried  on  which  had  begun 
many  years  before  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the 
present  king's  father,  who  had  lost  his  life  in 
battle  before  this  very  Ramoth  Gilead.  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  had  taken  part  with  Joram,  king 
of  Israel,  in  this  war;  and  as  the  latter  had 
been  severely  wounded  in  a  recent  action,  and 
had  gone  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds, 
Ahaziah  had  also  gone  thither  on  a  visit  of  sym- 
pathy to  him. 

In  this  stutj  of  affairs  a  council  of  war  was 
held  among  the  military  commanders  in  camp, 
when  very  unexpectedly  one  of  the  disciples  of  the 
prophets,  known  for  such  by  his  garb,  appeared 
at  tne  door  of  the  tent,  and  called  forth  Jehu,  de- 
claring that  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  him. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Elisha  the  prophet,  in  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  which  long  before  had  been 
confided  by  the  Lord  to  Elijah  (i  Kings  xix.  16), 
and  from  him  had  devolved  on  his  successor. 
When  they  were  alone  the  young  man  drew  forth 
a  horn  of  oil  and  poured  it  upon  Jehu's  head,  with 
the  words,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I 
have  anointed  thee  king  over  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  even  over  Israel.  And  thou  shalt  smite 
the  house  of  Ahab  thy  master,  that  I  may  avenge 
the  blood  of  my  servants  the  prophets,  and  the 
blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  at  the  hand 
of  Jezebel*  (2  Kings  ix.  7,  8).  Surprising  as 
this  message  must  have  been,  and  awful  the  duty 
which  it  imposed,  Jehu  was  fully  equal  to  the 
task  and  the  occasion.  He  returned  to  the  council, 
probably  with  an  altered  air,  for  he  was  asked 
what  had  been  the  communication  of  the  young 
prophet  to  him.  He  told  them  plainly;  and 
they  were  obviously  ripe  for  defection  from  the 
house  of  Ahab,  for  they  were  all  delighted  at 
the  news,  and  taking  him  in  triumph  to  '  the  top 
of  the  stairs,'  they  spread  their  mantles  beneath 
his  feet,  and  proclaimed  him  king  by  sound  of 
trumpet  in  the  presence  of  all  the  troopKS. 

Jehu  was  not  a  man  to  lose  any  advantage 
through  remissness.  He  immediately  entered  his 
chariot,  in  order  that  his  presence  at  Jezreel  should 
be  the  first  announcement  which  Joram  could 
receive  of  this  revolution. 

As  soon  as  the  advance  of  Jehu  and  his  party 
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was  seen  in  the  distance  by  the  watchmen  upon 
the  palace-tower  in  Jezreel,  two  messengers  were 
successively  sent  forth  to  meet  him,  and  were 
commanded  by  Jehu  to  follow  in  his  rear.  &ut 
when  the  watchman  reported  that  he  could  now 
recognise  the  furious  driving  of  Jehu,  Joram 
went  forth  himself  to  meet  him,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  the  king  of  Judah.  They  met  in  the 
held  of  Naboth,  so  fatal  to  the  house  of  Ahab. 
The  king  saluted  him  with  'Is  it  peace,  Jehu?' 
and  received  the  answer,  *  What  peace,  so  long  as 
the  whoredoms  (idolatries)  of  thy  mother  Jezebel 
and  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many?'  This  com- 
pletely opened  the  eyes  ofjoram,  who  exclaimed 
to  the  king  of  Jndah,  •llicre  is  treachery,  O 
Ahaziah !  *  and  turned  to  flee.  But  Jehu  felt  no 
infirmity  of  purpose,  and  knew  that  the  slightest 
wavering  might  be  fatal  to  him.  He  therefore 
drew  a  bow  with  his  full  strength  and  sent  forth 
an  arrow  which  passed  through  the  king's  heart. 
Jehu  caused  the  body  to  be  thrown  back  into  the 
field  of  Naboth,  out  of  which  he  had  passed  in  his 
attempt  at  flight,  and  grimly  remarked  to  Bidkar 
his  captain,  '  Remember  how  that,  when  I  and 
thou  rode  together  after  Ahab  his  father,  the  Lord 
laid  this  burden  upon  him.'  The  king  of  Judah 
contrived  to  escape,  but  not  without  a  wound,  of 
which  he  afterwards  died  at  Megiddo  [Ahaziah]. 
Jehu  then  entered  the  city,  whither  the  news  of 
this  transaction  had  already  preceded  him.  As 
he  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  palace  Jezebel 
herself,  studiously  arrayed  for  effect,  appeared  at 
one  of  the  windows,  and  saluted  him  with  a 
question  such  as  might  have  shaken  a  man  of 
weaker  nerves,  'Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his 
master?'  But  Jehu  was  unmoved,  and  instead 
of  answering  hec,  called  out,  '  Who  is  on  my  side, 
who  7'  when  several  eunuchs  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  window,  to  whom  he  cried,  'Throw 
her  down!'  and  immediately  this  proud  and 
guilty  woman  lay  a  blood-stained  corpse  in  the 
road,  and  was  titxiden  under  foot  by  the  horses 
[Jezebel].  Jehu  then  went  in  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  pidace. 

He  was  now  master  of  Jezreel,  which  was,  next 
to  Samaria,  the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
he  could  not  feel  secure  while  the  capital  itself 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  family,  and  of 
those  who  might  be  supposed  to  feel  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Ahab.  The  force  of 
the  blow  which  he  had  struck  was,  however,  felt 
even  in  Samaria.  When  therefore  he  wrote  to 
the  persons  in  authority  there  the  somewhat 
ironical  but  designedly  intimidating  counsel,  to 
set  up  one  of  the  young  princes  in  Samaria  as 
king  and  fight  out  the  matter  which  lay  between 
them,  they  sent  a  very  submissive  answer,  giving 
in  their  adhesion,  and  professing  their  readiness  to 
obey  in  all  things  his  commands.  A  second  letter 
from  Jehu  tested  this  profession  in  a  truly  horrid 
and  exceedingly  Oriental  manner,  requiring  them 
to  appear  before  him  on  the  morrow,  bringing 
with  them  the  heads  of  all  the  royal  princes  in 
Samaria.  A  fallen  house  meets  with  little  pity  in 
the  East ;  and  when  the  new  king  left  his  palace 
the  next  morning,  he  found  seventy  human  heads 
piled  up  in  two  heaps  at  his  gate.  There,  in  the 
sight  of  these  heaps,  Jehu  took  occasion  to  explain 
his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  must  be  regarded 
as  the  appointed  minister  of  the  divine  decrees, 
pronounced  long  since  against  the  house  of  Ahab 


by  the  prophets,  not  one  of  whose  words  should 
fall  to  the  ground.  He  then  continued  his  pro- 
scriptions by  exterminating  in  Jezreel  not  only  all 
in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  the  condemned  race 
flowed,  but  also — by  a  considerable  stretch  of  his 
commission — those  officers,  ministers,  and  crea- 
tures of  the  late  government,  who,  if  suffered  to 
live,  would  most  likely  be  disturbers  of  his  own 
reign.  He  then  proceeded  to  Samaria.  So  rapid 
had  been  these  proceedings  that  he  met  some  of 
the  nephews  of  tne  king  of  Tudah,  who  were  going 
to  join  their  uncle  at  Jezreel,  and  had  as  yet  heard 
nothing  of  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place. 
These  also  perished  under  Jehu's  now  fully- 
awakened  thirst  for  blood,  to  the  number  of  foi^- 
two  persons. 

On  the  way  he  took  up  into  his  chariot  the  pious 
Jehonadab  the  Rechabite,  whose  austere  virtue  and 
respected  character  would,  as  he  felt,  go  far  to 
hallow  his  proceedings  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
At  Samaria  he  continued  the  extirpation  of  the 
persons  more  intimately  connected  with  the  late 
government.  This,  far  from  being  in  any  way 
singular,  is  a  common  circumstance  in  eastern 
revolutions.  But  the  great  object  of  Jehu  was  to 
exterminate  the  ministers  and  more  devoted  ad- 
herents of  Baal,  who  had  been  much  encouraged 
by  Jezebel.  There  was  even  a  temple  to  this  idol 
in  Samaria  ;  and  Jehu,  never  scrupulous  about  the 
means  of  reaching  objects  which  he  believed  to  be 
good,  laid  a  snare  by  which  he  hoped  to  cut  off 
the  main  body  of  Baal's  ministers  at  one  blow. 
He  professed  to  be  a  more  zealous  servant  of  Baal 
than  Ahab  had  been,  and  proclaimed  a  great  fes- 
tival in  his  honour,  at  which  none  but  his  true  ser- 
vants were  to  be  present  The  prophets,  priests, 
and  officers  of  Baal  assembled  from  all  parts  for 
this  great  sacrifice,  and  sacerdotal  vestments  were 
given  to  them,  that  none  of  Jehovah's  worshippers 
might  be  taken  for  them.  When  the  temple  was 
full,  soldiers  were  posted  so  that  none  might  escape ; 
and  so  soon  as  the  sacrifice  had  been  offered,  the 
word  was  given  by  the  king;  the  soldiers  entered 
the  temple,  and  put  all  the  worshippers  to  the 
sword.  The  temple  itself  was  then  aemolished, 
the  images  overthrown,  and  the  site  turned  into  a 
common  jakes. 

Notwithstanding  this  zeal  of  Jehu  in  exterminat- 
ing the  grosser  idolatries  which  had  grown  up 
under  his  immediate  predecessors,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  subvert  the  policy  which  had  led 
Jeroboam  and  his  successors  to  maintain  the 
schismatic  establishment  of  the  golden  calves  in 
Dan  and  Beth-el  The  grounds  of  this  policy  are 
explained  in  the  article  Jeroboam,  a  reference 
to  which  will  shew  the  grounds  of  Jehu's  hesita- 
tion in  this  matter.  This  was,  however,  a  crime 
in  him — the  worship  rendered  to  the  golden  calves 
being  plainly  contrary  to  the  law  ;  and  he  should 
have  felt  that  He  who  had  appointed  him  to  the 
throne  would  have  maintained  him  in  it,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  dangers  which  might  seem 
hkely  to  ensue  from  permitting  his  subjects  to 
repair  at  the  great  festivals  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  rival  kingdom,  which  was  the  centre  of  the 
theocratical  worship  and  of  sacerdotal  service. 
Here  Jehu  fell  short :  and  this  very  policy,  ap- 
parently so  prudent  and  far-sighted,  by  which  he 
noped  to  secure  the  stability  and  independence  of 
his  kingdom,  was  that  on  account  of  which  the 
term  of  rule  granted  to  his  dynasty  was  shortened. 
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For  this,  it  was  foretold  that  his  dynasty  should 
extend  only  to  four  generations  ;  and  for  this,  the 
divine  aid  was  withheld  from  him  in  his  wars 
with  the  Syrians  under  Hazael  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  Hence  the  war  was  disastrous  to  him, 
and  the  Syrians  were  able  to  maintain  themselves 
in  the  possession  of  a  great  part  of  his  territories 
beyond  the  Jordan.  He  died  in  B.C.  856,  and 
was  buried  in  Samaria,  leaving  the  throne  to  his 
son  Jehoahaz. 

There  is  nothing  difBcult  to  understand  in  the 
character  of  Jehu.  He  was  one  of  those  decisive, 
terrible,  and  ambitious,  yet  prudent,  calculating, 
and  passionless  men,  whom  God  from  time  to  time 
raises  up  to  change  the  fate  of  empires  and  execute 
his  judgments  on  the  earth.  He  boasted  of  his 
zeal — *  come  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord ' — but  at 
the  bottom  it  was  zeal  for  Jehu.  His  zeal  was 
great  so  long  as  it  led  to  acts  which  squared  with 
his  own  interests,  but  it  co9led  marvellously  when 
required  to  take  a  direction  in  his  judgment  less 
favourable  to  them.  Even  his  zeal  in  extirpating 
the  idolatry  of  Baal  is  not  free  from  suspicion. 
The  altar  of  Baal  was  that  which  Ahab  had  associ- 
ated with  his  throne,  and  in  overturning  the  latter 
he  could  not  prudently  let  the  former  stand,  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  by  attached  adherents  of  the 
house  which  he  had  extirpated  (2  Kings  ix.-x. ) 

2.  Tlie  son  of  Hanani,  a  prophet,  who  was  sent 
to  pronounce  upon  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and  his 
house,  the  same  awful  doom  which  had  been  al- 
ready executed  upon  the  house  of  Jeroboam  (i 
Kings  xvL  1-7).  The  same  prophet  was,  many 
years  after,  commissioned  to  reprove  Jehoshaphat 
for  his  dangerous  connection  with  the  house  of 
Ahab  (2  ClSon.  xix.  2).— J.  K. 

JEHUD   nn^  Sept.  'Ai-(i/>;   Alex.   'loiJ^),  a 

town  pertaining  to  Dan.  It  is  not  noticed  in  the 
Onomasticon ;  but  it  has  been  conjecturally  iden- 
tified with  a  village  called  d  Yehudijek,  about  five 
miles  to  the  north  of  Lydd  (Robinson,  B,  R,y  iiL 
45  ;  Van  de  Velde*s  map). — f 

JEHUDAH  B.  Balaam.     [Ibn  Balaam.] 

JEHUDAH  B.  David.     [Chajug.] 

JEHUDAH  B.  KoREiSH.    [Ibn  Koreish.] 

JEHUDAH  (Arje  Loeb)  b.  Zebi  (Hirsh),  was 
bom  at  Krotoschin  about  1 680,  and  afterwards  be- 
came rabbi  at  Carpentras  and  Avignon.    He  wrote 

{\)  A  HebtTiV Lexicon^  entitled  miH^  ^i^HK,  theimts 
of  yudah^  which  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first 

part,  called  dSv  DK^,  the  everlasting  name^  treats 
especially  upon  proper  names ;  the  second  part, 
denominatea  DKH  *1^,  place  and  name,  takes  up  the 
words  omitted  in  the  first  part  This  work  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  concordance  as  well  as 
of  a  lexicon,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  places  in 
Scripture  in  which  every  word  is  to  be  found.  It 
was  printed   in   Jesmitz   1719.      (2)    A  Hebrew 

Grammar^  called  min^  p?n,  the  portion  ofjudah; 

of  this  work  the  introduction  only,  called  pK9  *T1D^ 
BHIpn,  the  foundation  of  the  Sacred  Language,  has 
been  published,  Wilmersdorf  1721  :  it  contains 
fifteen  canons  and  paradigms,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation ;  and  (3)  A  Concordance,  entitled  iTlin^  yW, 
the  stem  of  Judah,  it  only  goes  as  far  as  the  root 


13V,  and  was  printed  at  Offenbach  1732.  Comp. 
Steinschneider,  CatalogusLibr,  Hebr,  in  Bibliotheca 
Bodleiarui,  col.  1378 ;  Bibliographisches  Handbuch, 
Leipzig  1859,  p.  70.— C.  D.  G. 

JEHUDAH  (Lev.  )DEMODENA.  [Modena.] 

JEHUDAH    HA-LEVI    b.    Samuel,    called 
in  Arabic  Abu  LH  ass  an,  by  Ibn  Ezra  and  other 

Jewish  writers  mBDH  ^i>n  rVVSiW  This  dis- 
tinguished Hebraist,  poet,  and  moral  philosopher, 
was  bom  in  Castile  about  1086,  and  displaywi  his 
mastery  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  well  as  his 
great  poetical  genius  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  {circa  1 100),  when  he  wrote  at  Lucena 
some  charming  songs  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of 
his  friends  Ibn  Migash  and  the  birth  of  Barudi 
Ibn  Albalia^s  first  son.  He  spent  his  manhood 
at  Toledo,  wh«re  he  founded  a  college,  and  had 
manv  disciples.  Here  he  issued  those  sacred  and 
secular  poems  in  Hebrew  which  are  to  the  present 
day  the  pride  of  Israel ;  and  here  too  he  laboured  at 
and  completed  in  his  fifty- fifth  year  {circa  1 141)  that 
remarkable  apology  of  the. Jewish  religion  com- 
monly called  Cusari  i^TO),  more  ^To^tiy Khozari, 
which  he  published  in  Arabic  under  the  title  of 

^\nh^  nS«  1V3  ^D  hfhihvf^  n"ini>«  nwia,  the 

book  of  evidence  and  argument  in  apology  of  the  de- 
spjsed  religion,  i.e.,  of  Judaism,  in  reply  to  some  of 
his  disciples  who  asked  him  how  he  justified  Rab- 
binic Judaism,  and  repelled  the  objections  brought 
against  it  by  philosophers,  Mohammedans,  Christi- 
ans, and  Karaites.  To  understand  the  nature  of  this 
most  important  work,  which  created  a  new  epoch 
in  Jewisn  literature,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
it  is  founded  upon  the  conversion  of  the  King  of 
Khozars  to  Judaism.  The  Khozars,  a  Finnish  tribe, 
related  to  the  Bulgarians,  Avarians,  and  Ugurians, 
or  Hungarians,  settled  down  on  the  boundaries  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  founded  a  dominion  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Astrachan.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Persian  empire,  they  invaded  the  Cau- 
casus, made  inroads  into  Armenia,  conquered  the 
Crimea,  exacted  tribute  from  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, made  vassals  of  the  Bulgarians,  eta,  and 
compelled  the  Russians  to  send  annually  to  their 
kings  a  sword  and  a  costly  fur.  Like  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Bulgarians  and  Russians,  they  followed 
a  species  of  idolatry  which  was  connected  with 
gross  sensuality  and  licentiousness,  but  became 
acquainted  with  Christianity  and  Mohammedan- 
ism, through  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks  and  Arabs,  and  with  Judaism  through  the 
Greek  Jews  who  fled  from  the  religious  persecu- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Leo  (a-D.  723). 
The  Jews  who  found  refuge  in  the  Khozarian 
dominions  soon  distinguished  themselves  as  mer- 
chants, physicians,  and  councillors  of  state;  and 
so  great  was  the  admiration  of  the  Khozars  for 
the  Jewish  religion  when  contrasted  with  the 
then  corrupt  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism, 
that  King  Bulan,  the  officials  of  state,  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  embraced  Judaism,  a.d. 
731.*     Now  it  is  upon  this  fact  that  Jehudah  Ha- 

*  This  most  important  fact  in  Jewish  history, 
which  has  only  lately  been  established  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  (comp.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin, 
Les  Khazars,  m<'moire  lu  d  I* academic  des  inscrip- 
tions et  des  belles  lettrcs,   Paris   1851  ;   Carmoly, 
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Levi  based  his  work.  He  represents  this  King  of 
Khozaris  as  being  shaken  in  his  idolatry,  and  ear- 
nestly desirons  to  find  the  true  religion,  for  which 
cause  he  sends  for  two  philosophers,  a  Christian  and 
a  Mohammedan,  listens  to  the  expositions  of  their 
respective  creeds,  and  as  they  all  refer  to  the  Jews 
as  the  fountain  head,  he  at  last  sends  for  an  Israelite 
to  propound  his  religious  tenets,  becomes  convinced 
of  their  divine  origin,  and  embraces  the  Jewish 
religion.  What  makes  this  work  so  important  to 
the  Biblical  student,  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  course 
of  these  discussions  all  subjects  bearing  upon  the 
exposition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Jewish  litera- 
ture, history,  philosophy,  etc.,  etc.,  are  in  turn 
reviewed.  Thus,  for  instance,  synagogual  service, 
feasts,  fasts,  sacrifices,  the  Sanhedrim,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Talmud,  the  Massora,  the  vowel 
points,  the  Karaites,  etc,  etc.,  are  all  minutely  dis- 
cussed in  this  work,  which  De  Sacy  has  pronounced 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  Jewish  pen.  It  is  to  this  work  that 
Ibn  Ezra  frequently  refers  (comp.  commentaries 
on  £Ixod.  iv.  lo ;  ix.  i ;  xiiL  1 1 ;  xxiv.  1 1 ;  xxvii  3 ; 
Deut  xiv.  20;  xxvi.  17;  xxix.  19;  xxxiii.  5;  Zech. 
viii.  4 ;  Ps.  xviii.  5 ;  xxx.  8  ;  xlix.  21 ;  IxxiiL  2$ ; 
IxxxiL  8;  cxxxix.  14;  cl.  I;  Dan.  ix.  1),  and  to 

which  Kimchi  alludes  in  his  Lexicon,  art  |17.  It 
was  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Jehudah  Ibn  Tib- 
bon,  who  named  it  ^TOT\  "IBD,  lAg  book  of  Kko- 
Mart\  after  the  hero  of  it,  and  it  was  first  published 
in  Fano  1506,  then  in  Venice  1547,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  commentary  by  Muscato,  Venice  1594; 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  dissertations  by  Jo. 
Buxtorf,  fiL,  Basle  1660 ;  a  Spanish  translation  by 
Abendana  without  the  Hebrew  text,  Amsterdam 
1663  ;  with  a  commentary  by  Satorow,  Berlin  1795 ; 
with  a  commentary,  various  readings,  index,  etc., 
by  G.  Brecher,  Prague  1838- 1840 ;  and  lastly,  with 
a  German  translation,  explanatory  notes,  etc.,  by 
Dr.  David  Cassel,  Leipzig  1853,  which  is  the  most 
useful  edition. 

After  finishing  this  gigantic  work  {circa  1 141), 
Jehudah  Ha-Levi  was  seized  with  a  longing  desire 
to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  set 
sail  for  Egypt,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples, wrote  some  sublime  hymns  when  tossed  on 
the  sea,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Alexandria 
in  consequence  of  a  great  storm,  went  to  Egypt 
(1 142)  in  accordance  with  the  entreaties  of  Samuel 
lia-Nagid,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  pbilo- 
logian,  who  was  at  that  time  the  prince  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  land  of  their  former  bon- 
dage, then  wrote  at  Damascus  his  celebrated  elegy 

on  Zion  ^m)  wi^H  H^  at  the  recital  of  which 
in  the  synagogue,  in  the  month  of  Ab,  when  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  is  commemorated, 
every  Jewish  heart  is  filled  with  the  deepest  emo- 
tions ;  and  died,  most  probably  without  seeing  the 
land  of  his  fathers.  The  year  of  his  death  and  the 
place  of  his  burial  are  alike  unknown.  Tradition 
says  that  he  was  murdered  by  an  Arab  as  he  was 

Itinhaires  de  la  terre  sainU^  Bruxelles  1847,  <^es 
Kohozor,  p.  I -104;  Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Judtn^ 
vol.  v.,  Magdeburg  i860,  p.  210-216),  throws  light 
upon  Eldad  Ha-Dani's  description  of  the  lost  tribes 
[Eldad]  ;  the  references  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
on  Chron.  i.  5,  26  ;  the  allusion  in  Josippon  b. 
Gorion,  chap,  x.,  ed.  Breitliaupt ;  and  many  other 
theories  about  the  whereabouts  of  the  ten  tribes. 


lying  on  his  face  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and 
mourning  over  the  ruins  of  Zion;  and  that  he  was 
buried  at  Kephar  KabuL  Comp.  Geiger,  Wissen- 
schaftlicht  ZeUschrift^  vol.  L,  Frankfort -on- the- 
Maine  1835,  P-  ^5^,  ff-  J  vol.  il  (1836),  n.  367,  ff.; 
Cassel,  Das  Buck  Kusarit  Leipzig  1853,  p.  v.- 
XXXV.  ;  Graetz,  GcschichU  dcr  Judm^  voL  vL, 
Leipzig  1 86 1,  p.  140-167  ;  Steinschneider,  Cata- 
iogus  Libr,  iiAr»  in  BibUotkeca  Bodleiana^  col. 
1338- 1342. 

JEHUDIJAH  ^r\^\  'A5£o;  Alex. 'I«a ;  7«. 

daia).  Though  this  appears  as  a  proper  name  in 
the  E.  v.,  I  Chron.  iv.  18,  as  well  as  in  the  LXX., 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  an  appel- 
lative, and  should  be  translated  '  the  Jewess,'  as  in 
the  marmn.  The  same  p>erson  is  perhaps  intended  by 
'  Hodiah,*  £.  V.  CIdoWa,  Odaia\  in  ver.  19,  where 
the  Alexandrine  copy  of  the  LXX.  renders  it  M 
ywaucbs  t^s  ' lov^cUat.  The  whole  genealogy,  vers. 
17-19,  appears  to  be  so  dislocated  and  corrupt  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion.  It  would  however  become  intelligible 
and  consistent  with  itself  if  we  supposed  that  Mered 
the  son  of  Ezra,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  had  two  wives, 
one  an  Egyptian, '  Bithiah  the  daughter  of  Phaiaoh,' 
ver.  18  (for  though  the  difficulty  m  the  way  of  sup- 
posing a  daughter  of  the  royal  house  of  Egypt  to 
have  become  the  wife  of  an  Israelite  is  consider- 
able, it  is  utterly  improbable  that  the  fitie '  Pharaoh* 
should  have  been  borne  as  a  proper  name  by  a 
Hebrew),  and  the  other  a  Jewess.  The  sons  of  the 
Egyptian  wife  we  may  conceive  to  be  given  by  the 
latter  clause  of  ver.  17.  Adopting  the  conjecture 
of  Michaelis  (accepted by  Bertheau,  Chronik^'p.  41) 
that  the  dosing  words  of  ver.  18,  *  And  these  are 
the  sons  of  Bethiah,'  etc.,  should  be  read  before 
'And  she  bare  Miriam,'  etc.,  ver.  17,  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  vers.  18,  19^  would  then  define  the 
Jewish  wife  by  the  mention  of  her  brother  Naham, 
the  father  of  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah  and  £sh- 
temoa,  and  name  her  sons,  Jered,  Heber,  and 
JekuthieL     [Bithiah;  Hodiah.] 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Bertheau  aigues  against 
identifying  Hodiah,  ver.  19,  with  Jehudijah,  ver. 
18,  regarding  it  as  the  name  of  a  man,  and  reading 
the  sons  of  the  wife  of  Hodiah,  '  which  wife  was 
the  sister  of  Naham,'  etc.  Vatablus  in  loc,  adopts 
the  view  that  they  were  the  same. — ^E.  V. 

JEKABZEEL  (^JVlp^.),  Neh.  xL  2a    [Kab- 

Z££L.] 

JEKUTHIEL  (i^Jjt^rop^,  God  is  my  ko^;  LXX. 

• 

'IcK^iT^X,  Xert^X ;  Vulg.  Icuthiel\  a  proper  name 
occurring  I  Chron.  iv.  18.  This  passage,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  in  utter  confusion.  To  remedy 
this,  Michaelis  and  others  have  proposed  to  trans- 
fer the  last  clause  of  ver.  18  to  the  middle  of  ver. 
17,  which  in  some  measure  answers  the  purpose 

{ekuthiel  then  appears  as  the  son  of  Mered  by 
ehudijah,  or  rather,  ike  J<wess^  to  distinguish  her 
from  Mered's  other  wife,  Bithiah,  a  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  (sec  Bithiah  J.  Yet,  much  as  this  con- 
jectural emendation  helps  to  dear  the  passage, 
it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  for  it  still  leaves 
the  19th  verse  isolated  and  meaningless.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  words  Bithiah  and  Mtni 
have  fallen  out  of  the  text  in  ver.  17  ;  which  being 
supplied  before  *  Miriam,'  the  confusion  is  removctl, 
and  any  dislu!4)ance  of  the  text  rendered  unneces- 
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saiy — 'And  Bithiah  bore  to  Mered,*  etc.  Then  his 
Jewish  wife  and  children  are  named,  after  which 
the  annalist  adds  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  and 
19th  verses  as  an  emphatic  repetition.* 

The  Targum  of  Rabbi  Joseph  on  Chronicles 
makes  Jekuthiel  to  be  Moses.  The  passage  is  so 
curious  as  to  deserve  transcription  : — '  And  his 
wife  (Ezra's)  brought  up  Moses  when  he  was 
drawn  out  of  the  water,  and  called  his  name  Jered, 
because  he  made  manna  to  descend  for  Israel ; 
Prince  of  Gedor,  because  he  restored  (or  built  up) 
the  desolation  of  Israel ;  and  Cheber,  because  he 
united  Israel  to  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven ; 
Prince  of  Socho,  because  he  overshadowed  the 
house  of  Israel  with  his  justice  (or  purity) ;  and 
Tekuthiel,  because  Israel  waited  on  the  God  of 
keaven  in  his  days  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ; 
Prince  of  Zanoach,  because  God  remitted  the  sins 
of  Israel  for  his  sake.  By  these  names  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  called  him,  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  for  slie  became  a  proselyte,  and  Mered 
took  her  to  himself  for  a  wife.  This  is  Caleb,  so 
called,  because  he  opposed  the  purpose  or  counsel 
of  the  spies.' 

In  the  prayers  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews,  a  curious  reference  to  Jekuthiel  occurs : — 
'  O  may  Elijah  the  prophet  come  to  us  speedily, 
with  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  to  whom  tidings 
of  peace  were  delivered  by  the  hand  of  Jekuthiel' 
(Allen's  Mod.  Jud.,  p.  229,  2d  ed.) — I.  J. 

JEKUTHIEL  B.  Isaac  Blitz  (p  fj«'»nip^  '^ 

P73  prnr )»  also  called  by  his  father's  name  only, 
Isaac  BlitZf  was  corrector  of  the  press  at  the  print- 
ing establishment  of  Uri  Phobus,  and  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  Jew  who  translated  the 
whole  O.  T.  into  German.     It  was  published  under 

the   title   MK^  pB^n.T'an,  the  foiir-and-hventy 

books  translated  into  German,  with  (y^^n  nV^lTin 

paC'K  PK^n)  Ralbag's  T\\hw\  Ustis  on  Joshuah, 
Judges,  and  Samuel,  and  a  threefold  introduction, 
viz.,  a  Hebrew  introduction  by  the  translator,  a 
Latin  diploma  from  the  Polish  king  John  So- 
bieski  III.,  a  Judaeo-German  introduction  by  Uri 
Phobus,  the  publisher,  and  a  German  introduction 
by  the  translator,  Amsterdam  1676-1678.  A  speci- 
men of  this  translation  is  given  by  Wolf,  Bibliotheca 
Ilebrteaf  vol.  iv.,  p.  183-187.  Comp.  also  vol.  ii., 
p.  454  of  the  same  work ;  Steinschneider,  Caia- 
logus  Libr,  Hebr,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleianay  col. 
'7S~C.  D.  G. 

JEKUTHIEL  B.  Jehudah  Cohen,  also  called 
Salman  Nakdon,  L  e.,  the  Punctuator,  and  by  con- 
traction lehavi  (^a"iT=rmn^  D  jnan  ijN'»nip'»), 

a  distinguished  Massorite  and  editor  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  who  flourished  in  Prague  about  A.D. 
1250- 1300.  He  edited  a  very  correct  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Esther,  with  the  vowels 
and  accents,  and  used,  in  preparing  it,  six  old 
Spanbh  codices,  which  he  denominates  ^K*  (3"^, 
K  n,  p'K,  rr'K,  CDK*  and  which  Heidenheim  ex- 

•  Dathe  supplies  omissions,  and  renders  the 
passage  thus  : — *  Uxor  Meredi  gravida  pt-fierit  Mir- 
jamum,  etc. ;  uxor  ejus  Judijah  peperit,'  etc. ;  and 
says  in  his  note,  *  Hoc  nomen  supplendum  esse  ex 
sequent!  versu  observat  Clericus.  Deest  enim 
nomen  uxoris,  qux  peperit.' 


plains  to  mean  ponp,  niK^H,  ni^IDD,  jpt,  aiO> 
iHK  PP^'^*  ^^  prefix  K  denoting  Spain  (comp. 
K'llpn  py  on  Num,  xxxiv,  28).  Jekuthiel  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  critical  labours  in  a  work 
which  he  called  fcOlp  py,  the  eye  of  the  reader^  and 
in  which  he  quotes  Ben-Naphtali,  Ben-Ajsher, 
Chajug,  Ibn  Ganach,  Ibn  Ezra,  Parchon,  Tam, 
Samuel,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  book  K'llpn  hl^lH, 
by  an  anonymous  writer.  Connected  with  this  is 
a  grammatical  treatise,  denominated  ^Ip^H  ^3*1*1  or 

^\^y^  v^3>  Ihe  laws  of  the  vowel  points,  which  is 
divided  into  sections  (D^*lVtS^),  treating  upon  the 
quiescent  letters  (nU^nn  nii  lyC'),  the  vowels  OW 
nip^JH),  thcDagesh  \JWT\X\  lyK'),  the  accents  (lyB^ 
rrti'»:iin  nVD),  the  heavy  and  light  Metheg  pV^^ 

nbpr\  nii^nom  onnsn  D^inon),  theMakefow 

PDpDn),  etc     His  (i)  Massoretic  Criticisms  on  the 

Penlateuchm\m  bv  tr\)pn  py,  which arequotedin 
the  margin  of  ancient  codd.  by  the  abbreviation  TV% 
/'.  e.,  feOlpn  py,  and  have  been  used  by  De  Balmes, 
Elias  Levita,  etc.,  have  been  published  for  the  first 
time  by  Heidenheim  m  his  edition  of  the  Penta- 
teuch called  D^ry  11ND,  Rodelheim    1818-1821. 

(2)  The  Massoretic  Criticisms  on  Esther  (KIlpH  ^^^f 

"IDDK  J17IID  b)i)  ^2ivc  also  been  published  by  Hei- 
denheim in  his  D^lDn  W  "nO,  Rodelheim  1825. 

(3)  The  introduction,  as  well  as  the  practical  part 
of  the  Grammatical  Treatise,  have  appeared  in 
Heidenheim's  D^i^y  IIND,  Rodelheim  1818-1821. 
Comp.  Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  und  Literatur,  Berlin 
1845,  p.  115  ;  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica  ii.,  p.  53  ; 
Geiger,  Wissenschaftliche  Zeiischrift  fiir  jUdische 
Theologie,  vol.  v.,  p.  418-420;  Steinschneider, 
Catalogus  Libr,  I/ebr,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana, 
coL  1381.— C.  D.  G. 

JEMIMA  (HDW),  the  first-bom  of  the  daughters 

of  Job  after  his  affliction  (Job.  xlii.  14).  The 
LXX.  render  by  ^fUpa,  and  the  Vulg.  has  dies,  as 
if  the  word  came  from  D*i\     It  is  more  probably 

from  the  Arab,  ^^l^j  Yemamah,  a  dove. — ^f 

JENNINGS,  David,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Dis- 
senting minister  and  tutor,  son  of  one  of  the 
ejected  Nonconformists,  was  bom  at  Kibworth, 
Leicester,  in  169 1,  and  died  in  1762.  He  studied 
under  Dr.  Chauncy  in  London  ;  and  after  certain 
minor  appointments,  became  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Old  Gravel  Lane, 
Wapping,  where  he  continued  forty  years.  In 
1740  he  wrote  against  Dr.  Taylor  in  defence  of 
original  sin.  In  1744  he  was  appointed  theologi- 
cal tutor  in  Coward's  College,  in  which  office  he 
exhibited  great  adaptation  for  his  work,  and  had 
great  success.  In  1747  the  university  of  St 
Andrews  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
His  principal  work,  and  the  only  one  which  here 
requires  notice,  is — Jewish  Antiquities  ;  or  a  Course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Three  First  Books  of  GodwifCs 
Moses  and  Aaron.  To  which  is  annexed  a  Disser^ 
tation  on  the  Ifebreiu  Language,  2  vols.  8vo,  1 766. 
It  is  divided  into  three  books,  treating  respectively 
of  persons,  places,  and  times.  His  work,  whicn 
has  been  often  reprinted  in  various  forms,  is  distin- 
guished by  learning  and  sound  sense,  and  long 
held  a  distinguished  place  on  account  of  its  solid 
worth  ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  has  lieen  quite 
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superseded  by  more  recent  and  accurate  works  on 
the  subject. — I.  J. 

JEPHTHAH  (nnp\    opener;  Sept.  'Ic^Me), 

• 

ninth  judge  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  person  named  Gilead  by  a 
concubine.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
expelled  from  his  home  by  the  enyy  of  his 
brothers,  who  refused  him  any  share  of  the 
heritage,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  land  of  Tob, 
beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Hebrew  territories.  It 
is  clear  that  he  had  before  this  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  daring  character  and  skill  in  arms ; 
for  no  sooner  was  his  withdrawment  known  than  a 
great  number  of  men  of  desperate  fortimes  re- 
paired to  him,  and  he  became  their  chief.  His 
position  was  now  very  similar  to  that  of  David 
when  he  withdrew  from  the  court  of  SauL  To 
maintain  the  people  who  had  thus  linked  their 
fortunes  with  his,  there  was  no  other  resource  than 
that  sort  of  brigandage  which  is  accounted  honour- 
able in  the  East,  so  lonf  as  it  is  exercised  against 
public  or  private  enemies,  and  is  not  marked  by 
needless  cruelty  and  outrage.  Even  our  diffe- 
rent climate  and  manners  afford  some  parallel 
in  the  Robin  Hoods  of  former  days  ;  in  the  border 
forays,  when  England  and  Scotland  were  ostensibly 
at  peace  ;  and — in  principle,  however  great  the 
formal  difference — ^in  the  authorised  and  popular 
piracies  of  Drake,  Raleigh,  and  the  other  naval 
neroes  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  So  Jephthah  con- 
fined his  aggressions  to  the  borders  of  the  small 
neighbouring  nations,  who  were  in  some  sort  re- 
garded as  the  natural  enemies  of  Israel,  even  when 
there  was  no  actual  war  between  them. 

Jephthah  led  this  kind  of  life  for  some  years, 
during  which  his  dashing  exploits  and  successful 
enterprises  procured  him  a  higher  military  reputa- 
tion than  any  other  man  of  his  time  enjoyed.  The 
qualities  required  to  ensure  success  in  such  opera- 
tions were  little  different  from  those  required  in 
actual  warfare,  as  warfare  was  conducted  in  the 
East  before  fire-arms  came  into  general  use  ;  and 
hence  the  reputation  which  might  be  thus  acquired 
was  more  truly  military  than  is  easily  conceivable 
by  modern  and  occidental  readers. 

After  the  death  of  Jair  the  Israelites  gradually 
fell  into  their  favourite  idolatries,  and  were  punished 
by  subjection  to  the  Philistines  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  to  the  Ammonites  on  the  east  of  that 
river.  The  oppression  which  they  sustained  for 
eighteen  vears  became  at  length  so  heavy  that  they 
recoverecl  their  senses  and  returned  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers  with  humiliation  and  tears  ;  and  he 
was  appeased,  and  promised  them  deliverance  from 
their  affliction  (B.C.  1143). 

The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  having  resolved 
to  oppose  the  Ammonites,  Jephthah  seems  to 
occur  to  every  one  as  the  most  fitting  leader.  A 
.deputation  was  accordingly  sent  to  invite  him  to 
take  the  command.  After  some  demur,  on  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  he  had  formerly  received, 
he  consented.  The  rude  hero  commenced  his 
operations  with  a  degree  of  diplomatic  considera- 
tion and  dignity  for  which  we  are  not  prepared. 
The  Ammonites  being  assembled  in  force  for  one 
of  those  ravaging  incursions  by  which  they  had  re- 
peatedly desolated  the  land,  he  sent  to  their  camp 
a  formal  complaint  of  the  invasion,  and  a  demand 
of  the  ground  of  their  proceeding.  This  is  highly 
interesting,  because   it   shows  that  even   in  that 


age  a  cause  for  war  was  judged  necessary—no 
one  being  supposed  to  war  without  provocation ; 
and  in  this  case  Jephthah  demanded  what  cause 
the  Ammonites  alleged  to  justify  their  aggressive 
operations.  Their  answer  was,  that  the  Land  of 
the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan  was  theirs.  It 
had  originally  belonged  to  them,  from  whom  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  Amorites,  who  had  been 
dispossessed  by  the  Israelites :  and  on  this  ground 
they  claimed  the  restitution  of  these  lands. 
Jephthah's  reply  laid  down  the  just  principle 
which  has  been  followed  out  in  the  practice  of 
civilized  nations,  and  is  maintained  by  all  the 
great  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  The  land 
belonged  to  the  Israelites  by  right  of  conquest 
from  the  actual  possessors;  and  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  recognise  any  antecedent  claim  of 
former  possessors,  for  whom  they  had  not  acted, 
who  haa  rendered  them  no  assistance,  and  who  had 
themselves  displayed  hostility  against  the  Israel- 
ites. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
conquer  the  country  from  the  powerftd  kings  who 
had  it  in  possession,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re- 
storing it  to  the  ancient  occupants,  of  whom  they 
had  no  favourable  knowledge,  and  of  whose  pre- 
vious claims  they  were  scarcely  cognizant  But 
the  Ammonites  re-asserted  their  former  views,  and 
on  this  issue  they  took  the  field. 

When  Jephthah  set  forth  against  the  Ammon- 
ites he  solemnly  vowed  to  the  Lord,  *If  thou 
shalt  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon 
into  my  hands,  then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever 
Cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me, 
when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Am- 
mon, shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer 
it  up  for  a  burnt  offering.*  He  was  victorious. 
The  Ammonites  sustained  a  terrible  overthrow. 
He  did  return  in  peace  to  his  house  in  Mizpeh. 
As  he  drew  nigh  his  house,  the  one  that  came 
forth  to  meet  him  was  his  own  daughter,  his  only 
child,  in  whom  his  heart  was  bound  up.  She, 
with  her  fair  companions,  came  to  greet  the  tri- 
umphant hero  'with  timbrels  and  with  dances.' 
But  he  no  sooner  saw  her  than  he  rent  his  robes, 
and  cried,  'Alas,  my  daughter!  thou  hast  brought 
me  very  low ;  ...  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth 
unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  go  back.'  Nor  did 
.she  ask  it  She  replied,  '  My  father,  if  thou  hast 
opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  ac- 
cording to  that  which  has  proceeded  out  of  thy 
mouth ;  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  taken  ven- 
geance for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  the  children  of 
Ammon.*  But  aAer  a  pause  she  added,  'Let 
this  thing  be  done  for  me :  let  me  alone  two 
months,  that  I  may  go  up  and  down  upon  the 
mountains,  and  bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my 
fellows.'  Her  fiather  of  course  assented;  and 
when  the  time  expired  she  returned,  and,  we  are 
told,  '  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow.*  It 
is  then  added  that  it  became  '  a  custom  in  Israel, 
that  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  four  days 
in  the  year.* 

The  victory  over  the  Ammonites  was  followed 
by  a  quarrel  with  the  proud  and  powerful 
Ephraimites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  This 
tribe  was  displeased  at  having  had  no  share  in 
the  glory  of  the  recent  victory,  and  a  huge  body  of 
men  belonging  to  it,  who  had  crossed  the  rirer  to 
share  in  the  action,  used  very  high  and  threatening 
language  when  they  found  their  services  were  not 
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required.  Jepbtfaah,  finding  his  remonstrances 
had  no  efTect,  re-assembled  some  of  his  disbanded 
troops  and  gave  the  Ephraimites  battle,  when  they 
were  defeated  with  much  loss.  The  victors 
seized  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and  when  any  one 
came  to  pass  over,  they  made  him  pronounce  the 
word  Shibboleth  [an  ear  of  com],  but  if  he  could 
not  give  the  aspiration,  and  pronounced  the  word 
as  Sibboidh,  they  knew  him  for  an  Ephraimite, 
and  slew  him  on  the  spot  This  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  dialectical  differences,  answering 
to  the  varieties  in  our  provincialisms,  which  had 
already  sprung  up  among  the  tribes,  and  of  which 
other  instances  occur  in  Scripture. 

Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years,  during  which 
we  have  reasofi  to  conclude  that  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  was  almost  if  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
*  Tephthah's  rash  vow ; '  the  question  being 
whether,  in  doing  to  his  daughter  'according  to 
his  vow,'  he  really  did  offer  her  in  sacrifice  or  not. 
The  n^ative  has  been  stoutly  maintained  by 
many  able  pens,  from  a  natural  anxiety  to  clear 
the  character  of  one  of  the  heroes  in  Israel  from 
so  dark  a  stain.  But  the  more  the  plain  rules  of 
common  sense  have  been  exercised  in  our  view  of 
Biblical  transactions ;  and  the  better  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  realizing  a  distinct  idea  of  the  times  in 
which  Jephthah  lived  and  of  the  position  which  he 
occupied,  the  less  reluctance  there  has  been  to 
admit  the  interpretation  which  the  first  view  of 
the  passage  suggests  to  every  reader,  which  is,  that 
he  really  did  offer  her  in  sacrifice.  The  expla- 
nation which  denies  this  maintains  that  she  was 
rather  doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy ;  and  this,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  on  the  strength  of  phrases  which,  to 
one  who  really  understands  the  character  of  the 
Hebrew  people  and  their  language,  suggest  no- 
thing more  than  that  it  was  considered  a  lament- 
able thing  for  any  daughter  of  Israel  to  die 
childless.  To  live  unmarried  was  required  by  no 
law,  custom,  or  devotement  among  the  Jews :  no 
one  had  a  right  to  impose  so  odious  a  condition 
on  another,  nor  is  any  such  condition  implied  or 
expressed  in  the  vow  which  Jephthah  uttered.  To 
get  rid  of  a  difficulty  which  has  no  place  in  the  text, 
but  arises  from  our  reluctance  to  receive  that  text 
in  its  obvious  meaning — ^we  invent  a  new  thing  in 
Israel,  a  thing  never  heard  of  among  the  Hebrews 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  more  entirely 
opposed  to  their  peculiar  notions  tlian  any  thing 
which  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised — such  as  that 
a  damsel  should  be  consecrated  to  perpetual  vir- 
ginity in  consequence  of  a  vow  of  her  father, 
which  vow  itself  savs  nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
people  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  in  their 
interpretations  of  Scripture  by  dislike  to  take  the 
words  in  their  obvious  meaning,  we  might  at 
least  expect  that  the  explanations  they  would 
have  us  receive  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  the  Hebrew  people,  instead  of  being  en- 
tirely and  obviously  opposed  to  them.  The  Jewish 
commentators  themselves  generally  admit  that 
Jephthah  really  sacrificed  his  daughter ;  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  allege  that  the  change  in  the  pon- 
tifical dynasty  from  the  house  of  Eleazar  to  that  of 
Ithamar  was  caused  by  the  high-priest  of  the  time 
having  suffered  this  transaction  to  take  place. 

It  is  very  tme  that  human  sacrifices  were  for-  • 
bidden  by  the  law.     But  in  the  mde  and  unsettled  > 


age  in  which  the  judges  lived,  when  the  Israelites 
had  adopted  a  vast  number  of  erroneous  notions 
and  practices  from  their  heathen  neighbours,  many 
things  were  done,  even  by  good  men,  which  the 
law  forbade  quite  as  positively  as  human  sacrifice. 
Such,  for  instance,  was  the  setting  up  of  the  altar 
by  Gideon  at  his  native  Ophrah,  in  direct  but  un- 
designed opposition  to  one  of  the  most  stringent 
enactments  of  the  Mosaical  code. 

It  is  certain  that  human  sacrifice  was  deemed 
meritorious  and  propitiatory  by  the  neighbouring 
nations  [Sacrifice]  ;  and,  considering  the  manner 
of  life  the  hero  had  led,  the  recent  idolatries  in 
which  the  people  had  been  plunged,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly vague  notions  of  the  trib^  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, it  is  highly  probable  that  he  contemplated 
from  the  first  a  human  sacrifice,  as  the  most  costly 
offering  to  God  known  to  him.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  he  could  expect  any  other  creature 
than  a  human  being  to  come  iortYiout  of  the  door  of 
his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  His  house 
was  surely  not  a  place  for  flocks  and  herds,  nor 
could  any  animal  be  expected  to  come  forth  *  to 
meet  him,'  /.  /.,  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  him, 
on  his  return.  We  think  it  likely  that  he  even  con- 
templated the  possibility  that  his  daughter  might 
be  the  person  to  come  forth,  and  that  he  took 
merit  to  himself  for  not  expressly  withholding  even 
his  only  child  from  the  operation  of  a  vow  which 
he  deemed  likely  to  promote  the  success  of  his 
arms.  His  affliction  when  his  daughter  actually 
came  forth  is  quite  compatible  with  this  notion ; 
and  the  depth  of  that  affliction  is  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  any  other  alternative  than  the  actual 
sacrifice. 

If  we  again  look  at  the  text,  Jephthah  vows  that 
whatsoever  came  forth  from  the  door  of  his  house 
to  meet  him  *  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will 
offer  it  up  for  a  burnt -offering,'  which,  in  fact,  was 
the  regular  way  of  making  a  thing  wholly  the 
Lord's.  Afterwards  we  are  told  that  *  he  did  with 
her  according  to  his  vow,'  that  is,  according  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  plain  words,  offered  her  for  a 
burnt-offering.  Then  follows  the  intimation  that 
the  daughters  of  Israel  lamented  her  four  days 
every  year.  People  lament  the  dead,  not  the  liv- 
ing. The  whole  story  is  consistent  and  intelligible, 
while  the  sacrifice  is  understood  to  have  actually 
taken  place ;  but  becomes  perplexed  and  difficult 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  turn  aside  from  this  obvious 
meaning  in  search  of  recondite  explanations. 

The  circumstances  of  this  immolation  we  can 
never  know.  It  probably  took  place  at  some  one 
of  the  altars  beyond  the  Jordan.  That  it  took 
place  at  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle,  and  that  the 
high-priest  was  the  sacrificer,  as  painters  usually 
represent  the  scene,  and  even  as  some  Jewish 
writers  believe,  is  outrageously  contrary  to  all  the 
probabilities  of  the  case. 

Professor  Bush,  in  his  elaborate  note  on  the  text, 
maintains  with  us  that  a  human  sacrifice  was  all 
along  contemplated.  But  he  suggests  that  during 
the  two  months,  Jephthah  might  have  obtained 
better  information  respecting  the  nature  of  vows, 
by  which  he  would  have  leamed  that  his  daughter 
could  not  be  legally  offered,  but  might  be  redeemed 
at  a  valuation  (Lev.  xxvii.  2-12).  This  is  possible, 
and  is  much  more  likely  than  the  popular  alterna- 
tive of  perpetual  celibacy  :  but  we  have  serious 
doubts  whether  even  this  meets  the  conclusion  that 
'  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow.'     Besides, 
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in  this  case,  where  was  the  ground  for  the  annual 
'lamentations'  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  or  even 
for  the  *  celebrations'  which  some  understand  the 
word  to  mean?  See  the  Notes  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible  and  Bush's  Notes  on  Judges ;  comp.  Cal- 
met's  Dissertation  sur  le  Vxu  de  Je^hte^  in  Cam- 
ment.  LittJrcU,  torn.  ii. ;  Dresde,  Votum  yephthm 
ex  Antiq,  Judaica  illusir,  1 778  ;  Randolf,  Erktar, 
d.  Geliibdes  Jephtha^  in  Eichhom's  Reperiorium, 
viii.  13  ;  Ligntfoot's  Harmony ^  under  Judges  xi., 
Erubhin^  cap.  xvi.,  Sermon  on  Judges  xi.  39; 
Bishop  Russell's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane 
History^  L  479-492.~J.  K. 

Addendum. — In  this  article  the  opinion  that 
Jephthah  offered  up  his  daughter  as  a  bumt-offering 
to  the  Lord  is  supported  by  the  usual  arguments, 
but  the  reasons  for  the  other  view  hardly  receive 
justice.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  briefly  to  state 
them.  I.  Jephthah,  in  making  his  vow,  must  have 
distinctly  contemplated  the  possibility,  or  rather  the 
probabiHty,  that  the  first  thing  that  should  come 
forth  from  his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  return 
would  be  a  human  being.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  clearly  intended  to  offer  to  the  Lord  in  some 
way  a  human  being,  in  case  such  was  the  first  to 
come  forth.  2.  It  is  improbable  that  he  delibe- 
rately purposed  to  slay  and  offer  as  a  bumt-offering 
to  the  Lord  one  of  his  fellow-creatures,  in  case  such 
should  be  the  first  to  come  forth  to  meet  him.  We 
have  no  reason  to  regard  Jephthah  as  a  barbarian  or 
as  a  heathen,  though  he  led  a  roving  and  warlike 
life.  He  was  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  as  his  vow 
indicates,  and  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  true  God 
at  all  he  must  have  known  that  a  human  sacrifice 
would  be  abominable  to  him.  We  may  presume, 
also,  that  his  own  feelings  would  have  revolted 
from  such  an  act  It  is  not  until  idolatry  had 
taken  firm  hold  of  the  Israelites  that  we  find  such 
sacrifices  regarded  by  them  otherwise  than  with 
horror.  When  the  king  of  Moab  in  his  extremity 
slew  his  son  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  God,  the  deed 
filled  the  Israelites  with  anger  and  abhorrence  (2 
Kings  iii.  27)  :  can  we  suppose  that  one  of  their 
own  judges  would  deliberately  purpose  and  actually 
offer  a  similar  sacrifice?  3.  According  to  the 
Mosaic  law  a  man  might  vow  to  the  Lord  persons 
or  animals  (Lev.  xxvii.  I -13);  the  former  being  re- 
deemable, the  latter  not,  except  in  the  case  of  un- 
clean animals.  Now  Jephthan  seems  to  have  dis- 
tinctly contemplated  this  alternative  in  his  vow, 

for  his  words  were  xhi'h  IH^D^i^yni  XWXsh  Sin, 
which  may  be  rendered  *  It  shall  be  to  the  Lord,  or 
I  will  offer  it  for  an  offering.'  It  is  true  that  this 
is  not  the  usual  meaning  of  the  conj.  ),  but  it  is 
sometimes  so  used,  and  the  context  seems  to  re- 
quire such  rendering  here  ;  for  as  everything  de- 
voted to  the  altar  was  given  to  the  Lord,  it  would 
have  been  superfluous  to  add  this  had  not  an  alterna- 
tive been  contemplated.  In  making  his  vow,  there- 
fore, Jephthah  probably  intended  to  offer  in  sacrifice 
only  an  animal  in  case  that  should  be  the  first  to 
meet  him  ;  in  the  case  of  a  human  being  his  vow 
bound  him  to  devote  him  or  her  irredeemably  to 
the  Lord.  4.  Jephthah  did  to  his  daughter  accord- 
ing to  his  vow.  But  it  is  not  said  that  he  offered 
her  in  sacrifice ;  and  in  so  singidai*  a  case  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  writer  would  have 
failed  to  say  this  had  it  really  been  done.  5*  J^P^' 
thali's  daughter  requested  to  be  allowed  to  go  with 
her  companions  for  two  months  up  and  down 


among  the  mountains  to  bewail  her  virginity. 
Now,  if  it  was  to  death  she  was  doomed,  why 
mourn  her  virginity  f  or,  if  by  this  is  meant  roerdy 
her  young  life,  why  not  spend  her  last  hours  in  her 
father's  house  ?  why  go  to  lonely  and  unfrequented 
places  with  her  companions  to  utter  her  wail? 
why  not  enjoy  all  the  comfort  she  could  so  long  as 
life  was  allowed  her?  If,  on  the  other  band,  it 
was  to  perpetual  virginity  she  was  doomed,  what 
ooore  natural  than  that,  with  her  virgin  associates, 
she  should  mourn  this  which,  in  her  estimation  and 
theirs,  woiild  appear  a  sacrifice  as  great  as  that  of 
life,  and  should  sdect  for  this  a  solitary  scene  fiu: 
from  the  inspection  or  hearing  of  the  other  sex  ? 
6.  If  Jephthah's  daughter  was  put  to  death,  what 
need  was  there  for  adding  that  '  she  knew  no  man  ?' 
As  she  was  a  virgin  at  the  time  of  the  vow,  have 
not  these  words  a  prospective  sense,  and  intimate 
that  though  she  lived  after  this  she  never  ceased  to 
be  a  viig;in?  7.  The  A.  V.,  following  the  older 
versions,  says  that  '  the  daughters  of  Israel  went 
yearly  to  lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah.'    But 

is  T\\yT\?  properly  rendered  by  lament  f  For  this 
the  usage  of  the  word  gives  no  authority.  In  Piel 
the  verb  den'otes  to  praise^  cdebrate,  irkearsf  in 
eulogy  (comp.  Judg.  v.  ii),  so  that  Qie  proper  ren- 
dering of  the  passage  is,  *  The  daughters  of  Israel 
went  yearly  to  celebrate  the  daughter  of  Jephthah.' 
But  why  so  if  she  was  offered  in  sacrifice  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  was  devoted  to  perpetual  vir- 
ginity, her  virtue  would  merit  perpetual  celebration 
(comp.  Eurip.,  HippoL^  1425,  n.,  especially  the 
words  de2  9^  fiova-awotAs  eh  oi  TopBivw  itrrai  lU- 
pitufo).  See  the  article  Jephta  by  Cassel  in  Her- 
zog's  Real  Cycl.—SV.  L.  A. 

JEPHUNNEH    (naD'>).     i.    (Sept  'le^Ai^) 

The  father  of  Caleb  the  spy.  The  name  occurs  io 
the  form  Jephunna  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ecclus.  xlvi.  7. 
2.  (Sept  *l€<pivd).  The  eldest  son  of  Jethcr,  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (i  Chron.  vil  38). — + 

JERAH  (rn\  montAf  from  the  same  root  as 

rn\  the  moon;  Sept  *Ia/»dx;  Alex.  'Ia/)dd;  'jar^^ 

a  son  of  Joktan  (C^en.  x.  26 ;  I  Chron.  i.  20).  As 
he  is  placed  next  in  succession  to  Hazarmaveth, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  region  colonized  by  him 
was  in  or  near  the  provmce  of  Hadhramaut 
[Hazarmaveth].  To  determine  it  with  greater 
precision  requires  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
Arabia  than  we  possess  at  present  The  conclu- 
sions of  Bochart  {Phaleg^  yl  xix.)  and  Michaelis 
{Spicil,  il,  p.  16 1),  al3iough  approved  by  emi- 
nent critics,  seem  precarious.  Bochart,  looking  to 
the  Hebrew  derivation  of  the  word,  considers 
Jerah  to  be  the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  name 
of  the  Alilsei  of  the  ancient  geographers  {Diod.  SiC' 
iii.  45),  whom  he  asserts  to  have  been  thus  called 
on  account  of  their  worshipping  the  moon.  In 
proof  of  this  being  their  practice  he  appeals  to  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus  (iii.  8)  that  the  Arabs  in 
their  language  *  call  Bacchus  Orotal,  and  Urania, 
Alilat'  The  Alilrei  he  further  identifies  with  the 
Bene  Helal  (Niebuhr,  Arabia^  sec.  xviil,  c.  v.), 
Helal,  in  Arabic,  signifying  the  new  moon,  a  tribe 
dwelling  in  the  north  of  Yemen,  not  finr  from 
Chaulan,  and  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Djidda  and  Yemen  by  dialect  and  peculiar  re- 
ligious usages.  But  it  seems  fatal  to  this  hypo- 
thesis that  Arabian  writers  themselves  assign  an 
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Isbmaelitish  origin  to  the  Bene  Helal  (Knobel, 
Vblkertafd^  p.  195).  The  view  of  Michaelis  is  less 
liable  to  objection.  He  also  takes  the  word  to  be 
the  Hebrew  translation  of  an  Arabic  name ;  and 
he  finds  traces  of  it  in  *  the  mountain  of  the  moon 
{Jkamar)*  and  'the  coast  of  /^  moon  {kamar),^ 
localities  mentioned  by  Edrisi  as  near  Hadhramaut 
(Winer,  Realw,  s.  v.)  However,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  at  any  time  of  a  people 
bearing  this  name.  The  most  satisfactory  identifi- 
cation yet  given  seems  to  be  that  of  Mr.  £.  S. 
Poole  (Smith's  DkU  s.  v. )  with  the  fortress  of 
Yerakh,  belonging  to  the  district  of  the  Nijjad. — 
H.  C.  G. 

JERAHMEEL   (i>KDm\    Jeracknud -,    Sept. 

'Iepe/A/i7X).  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Hezron,  and 
grandson  of  Judah  (i  Chron.  il  9,  25-27,  33,  42). 
From  him  descended  the  Jerahmelites  (i  Sam. 
xxvii.  10).  2.  A  Levite  of  the  house  of  Merari, 
head  of  the  family  of  Kish  in  the  time  of  I^vid 
(I  Chron.  xxiv.  29).  3.  The  son  of  Hammelech 
(rov /ScurtX^wf ,  LXX.)  who  was  commanded,  along 
with  others,  by  Jehoiakim,  to  seize  Jeremiah  and 
Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

JERED  fn^;  Sept.  'WpeJ;   Jarect),     i.  The 

son  of  Mahalaleel,  of  the  line  of  Seth  (Gen.  v.  15), 
where  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  appears  as  Jared.  The 
supposed  similarity  between  this  name  and  that  of 
the  Cainite  irad,  which  has  been  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  original  identity  of  the  two  family 
lists  given  in  the  4th  and  5th  chapters  of  Genesis, 
vanishes  when  the  Hebrew  original  is  inspected. 
The  two  words  differ  essentially  in  form  and  signi- 
fication ;    Jered,  ^*^\   signifying   '  descent,'  and 

Irad,  nn^y,  « wUd  ass!' 

2.  According  to  the  arrangement  generally 
adopted  of  the  text  of  the  very  confused  passage 
I  Chron.  iv.  17-19  [Bithiah],  the  son  of  Mered 
bv  his  Jewish  wife,  and  the  head  or  leader  of  the 
clan  which  settled  in  CJedor, — H.  C.  G. 

JEREMIAH  (^nnDI^  and  n*Dn\  raised  up  or 

appointed  by  God ;  Sept.  Ic/jc/iiof).  I.  Life. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  a 
priest  of  Anathoth,  in  the  land  of  Benjamin  [Ana- 
THOTH].  Many  have  supposed  that  his  father  was 
the  high -priest  of  the  same  name  (2  Kings  xxiL  8), 
who  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Josiah  (Umbreit,  Praktischer  Commattar 
iiber  den  Jeremia,  p.  x.  ;  see  Carpzov,  Introd.  part 
iii.,  p.  130).  This,  however,  seems  improbable  on 
several  grounds  ; — first,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  to  lead  us  to  think  that  his 
lather  was  more  than  an  ordinary  priest  (*  Hilkiah 
[one]  of  the  priests,'  Jer.  L  i) ;— again,  the  name 
Hilkiah  was  common  amongst  the  Jews  (see  2 
Kings  xviii.  18  ;  I  Chron.  vi.  45,  xxvL  1 1  ;  Neh, 
viil  4  ;  Ten  xxix.  3)  ;~and  lastly,  his  residence  at 
Anathoth  is  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  the  line 
of  Abiathar  (x  Kings  iL  26-35),  w^o  ^^^  deposed 
from  the  high-priest's  office  by  Solomon  :  after 
which  time  the  office  appears  to  have  remained  in 
the  line  of  Zadok.  Jeremiah  was  very  young  when 
the  word  of  the  Lord  first  came  to  him  (ch.  L  6). 
This  event  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  vear  of 

iosiah  (B.C.  629),  whilst  the  youthful  prophet  still 
ved  at  Anftthoth.     It  would  seem  that  he  re- 
mained in  his  native  city  several  yearSj  but  at 


length,  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  (ch.  xl  21),  and  even  of  his  own 
family  (ch.  xii.  6),  as  well  as  to  have  a  wider  field 
for  his  exertions,  he  leA  Anathoth  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Jerusalem.  The  finding  of  the  t)Ook 
of  the  law,  nve  years  after  the  commencement  of 
his  predictions,  roust  have  produced  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  of  Jeremiah,  and  king  Josiah 
no  doubt  found  him  a  powerful  ally  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  reformation  of  religious  worship  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  1-25).  During  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  we  may  readily  believe  that  Jeremiah 
would  be  in  no  wav  molested  in  his  work ;  and 
that  from  the  time  ot  his  quitting  Anathoth  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  ministry,  he  probably  uttered 
his  warnings  witliout  interruption,  though  with 
little  success  (see  ch.  xi.)  Indeed,  the  reformation 
itself  was  nothing  more  than  the  forcible  repression 
of  idolatrous  and  heathen  rites,  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  external  service  of  God,  by  the 
command  of  the  king.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was 
the  influence  of  the  court  on  behalf  of  the  true  re- 
ligion withdrawn,  than  it  was  evident  that  no  real 
improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Jeremiah,  who  hitherto  was  at  least  pro- 
tected by  the  influence  of  the  pious  king  Josiah, 
soon  became  the  object  of  attack,  as  he  must 
doubtless  have  long  been  the  object  of  dislike,  to 
those  whose  interests  were  identified  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  religion.  We  hear  nothing  of  the 
prophet  during  the  three  months  which  constituted 
the  short  reign  of  Jehoahaz  ;  but  *  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim'  lie  prophet  was  inter- 
rupted in  his  ministry  by  '  the  priests  and  the  pro- 
phets,' who  with  the  populace  brought  him  before 
the  civil  authorities,  urging  that  capital  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  him  for  his  threatenings  of 
evil  on  the  city  unless  the  people  amended  their 
wa)rs  (ch.  xxvi.)  The  princes  seem  to  have  been 
in  some  degree  aware  of  the  results  which  the 
general  corruption  was  bringing  on  the  state,  .and 
if  they  did  not  themselves  yield  to  the  exhortations 
of  the  prophet  they  acknowledged  that  he  spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  were  quite  averse  from 
so  openly  renouncing  his  authority  as  to  put  his 
messenger  to  death.  It  appears,  however,  that  it 
was  rather  owing  to  the  personal  influence  of  one 
or  two,  especially  Ahikam,  than  to  any  general 
feeling  favourable  to  Jeremiah,  that  his  life  was 
preserved ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he  was  then 
either  placed  under  restraint  or  else  was  in  so 
much  danger  from  the  animosity  of  his  adversaries 
as  to  make  it  pnident  for  him  not  to  appear  in 

Eublic.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (b.c.  606) 
e  was  commanded  to  wi*ite  the  predictions  which 
had  been  given  through  him,  and  to  read  them  to 
the  people.  From  the  cause,  probably,  which  we 
have  intimated  above,  he  was,  as  he  says,  *shut 
up,'  and  could  not  himself  go  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (ch.  xxxvi.  5).  He  therefore  deputed  Baruch 
to  write  the  predictions  after  him,  and  to  read 
them  publicly  on  the  fast-day.  These  threatenings 
being  thus  anew  made  public,  Baruch  was  sum- 
moned before  the  princes  to  give  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  roll  containing  them 
had  come  into  his  possession.  The  princes,  who, 
without  strength  of^ principle  to  oppose  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  king,  had  sufficient  respect  for  religionf 
as  well  as  sagacity  enough  to  discern  the  import- 
ance of  listening  to  the  voice  of  God's  prophet,  ad- 
vised both  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  conceiaJ  them- 
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selves,  whilst  they  endeavoured  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  king  by  reading  the  roll  to  him.  The 
result  shewed  tl^t  their  precautions  were  not  need- 
less. The  bold  self-wul  and  reckless  daring  of 
the  monarch  refused  to  listen  to  any  advice,  even 
though  coming  with  the  professed  sanction  of  the 
Most  High.  Having  read  three  or  four  leaves  *  he 
cut  the  roll  with  the  penknife  and  cast  it  into  the 
Are  that  was  on  the  hearth,  until  all  the  roll  was 
consumed/  and  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  who,  however, 
were  both  preserved  from  the  vindictive  monarch. 
Of  the  hbtory  of  Jeremiah  during  the  eight  or  nine 
remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  we  have 
no  certain  account  At  the  command  of  God  he 
procured  another  roll,  in  which  he  wrote  all  that 
was  in  the  roll  destroyed  by  the  king^  'and  added 
besides  unto  them  many  like  words*  (ch.  xxxvi. 
32).  In  the  short  reign  of  his  successor  Jehoiachin 
or  Jcconiah,  we  find  him  still  uttering  his  voice  of 
warning  (see  ch.  xiii.  18;  comp.  2  Kings  xxiv.  12, 
and  ch.  xxii.  24-30),  though  without  effect.  It 
was  probably  either  during  this  reign,  or  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  that  he 
was  put  in  confinement  by  Pashur,  the  'chief 
governor  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.'  He  seems, 
however,  soon  to  have  been  liberated,  as  we  find 
that  'they  had  not  put  him  into  prison'  when  the 
army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  I1ie  Chaldseans  drew  off  their  army 
for  a  time,  on  the  report  of  help  coming  from 
Egypt  to  the  besieged  city ;  and  now  feeling  the 
danger  to  be  imminent,  and  yet  a  ray  of  hope 
brightening  their  prospects,  tne  king  entreated 
Jeremiah  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  them.  The  hopes 
of  the  king  were  not  responded  to  in  the  message 
which  Jeremiah  receivea  from  God.  He  was  as- 
sured that  the  Egyptian  army  should  return  to  their 
own  land,  that  the  Chaldseans  should  come  again, 
and  that  they  should  take  the  city  and  bum  it  with 
lire'(ch.  xxxxiL  7,  8).  The  princes,  apparently 
irritated  by  a  message  so  contrary  to  their  wishes, 
made  the  departure  of  Jeremiah  from  the  city, 
during  the  short  respite,  the  pretext  for  accusing 
him  of  deserting  to  the  Chalda^ans,  and  he  was 
forthwith  cast  into  prison.  The  king  seems  to 
have  been  throughout  inclined  to  favour  the  pro- 
phet, and  sought  to  know  from  him  the  word  of 
the  Lord  ;  but  he  was  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  the  pnnces,  and  dared  not  communicate .  with 
him  except  in  secret  (ch.  xxxviii.  14,  28) ;  much 
less  could  he  follow  advice  so  obnoxious  to  their 
views  as  that  which  the  prophet  gave.  Jeremiah, 
therefore,  more  from  the  hostility  of  the  princes 
than  the  inclination  of  the  king,  was  still  in  con- 
finement when  the  city  was  taken.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar formed  a  more  just  estimate  of  his  character 
and  of  the  value  of  his  counsels,  and  gave  a  special 
charge  to  his  captain  Nebuzar-adan,  not  only  to 
provide  for  him  but  to  follow  his  advice  (ch.  xxxix. 
12).  He  was  accordingly  taken  from  the  prison 
and  allowed  free  choice  either  to  go  to  Babylon, 
where  doubtless  he  would  have  been  held  in  honour 
in  the  royal  court,  or  to  remain  vrith  his  own 
people.  We  need  scarcely  be  told  that  he  who 
nad  devoted  more  than  forty  years  of  unrequited 
service  to  the  welfare  of  his  falling  country,  should 
choose  to  remain  with  the  remnant  of  his  people 
rather  than  seek  the  precarious  fame  which  might 
await  him  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  Mizpah  with  Gedaliah, 


whom  the  Babylonian  monarch  had  appointed 
governor  of  Judaea  ;  and  after  his  murder,  sought 
to  persuade  Johanan,  who  was  then  the  recognised 
leader  of  the  people,  to  remain  in  the  land,  assur* 
ing  him  and  tne  people,  by  a  message  from  God  in 
answer  to  their  inquiries,  that  if  they  did  so  the 
Lord  would  build  them  up,  but  if  they  went  to 
Egypt  the  evils  which  they  soueht  to  escape  should 
come  upon  them  there  (ch.  zliL)  The  people  re- 
fused to  attend  to  the  divine  message,  and  under 
the  command  of  Johanan  went  into  Egypt,  taking 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch  along  with  them  (ch.  xliiL  6). 
In  Egypt  the  prophet  still  sought  to  turn  the 
people  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  tney  had  so  Icng 
and  so  deeply  revolted  (ch.  xliv.) ;  but  his  writings 
give  us  no  subsequent  information  respecting  Ms 
personal  history.  Ancient  traditions  assert  that  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Egypt  Accord* 
ing  to  the  pseudo-Epiphanius  he  was  stoned  by  the 
people  at  Taphns  (^  Td^ratt),  the  same  as  Tah* 
pannes,  where  the  Jews  were  settled  (ZV  yntis  Pro- 
phet.  tom.  XL  p.  239,  quoted  by  Fabricius,  Codex 
Pseudepigrapkus  V,  T.  tom.  L  p.  1 1 10).  It  is  said 
that  his  bones  were  removed  by  Alexander  the 
Great  to  Alexandria  (Carpzov.  Introd.  part  iiL  p. 
138,  where  other  traditions  respecting  him  will  be 
found). 

Jeremiah  was  contemporary  with  Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  None  of  these, 
however,  are  in  any  remarkable  way  connected 
with  him,  except  EzekieL  The  writings  and  cha* 
racter  of  these  two  eminent  prophets  furnish  many 
very  interesting  points  both  of  comparison  and  con- 
trast. Both,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  were 
labouring  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  object. 
The  representations  of  both,  far  separated  as  they 
were  from  each  other,  are  in  substance  singularly 
accordant ;  yet  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  marked 
difference  in  their  modes  of  statement,  and  a  still 
more  striking  diversity  in  the  character  and  natural 
disposition  of  the  two.  No  one  who  compares 
them  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  mind  of  Jeremiah 
was  of  a  softer  and  more  delicate  texture  than  that 
of  his  illustrious  contemporary.  His  whole  history 
convinces  us  that  he  was  by  nature  mild  and  retir- 
ing (EwaJd,  PropheUn  des  Alt  Bund.  p.  2),  highly 
susceptible  and  sensitive,  especially  to  sorrowful 
emotions,  and  rather  inclined,  as  we  should  imagine, 
to  shrink  from  danger  than  to  brave  it.  Yet,  with 
this  acute  perception  of  injury,  and  natural  repng- 
nance  from  being  '  a  man  of  strife,'  he  never  in 
the  least  degree  shrinks  from  publicity ;  nor  is  he 
at  all  intimidated  by  reproach  or  insult,  or  even  by 
actual  punishment  and  threatened  death,  when  he 
has  the  message  of  God  to  deliver.  Kings  and 
priests,  princes  and  people,  are  opposed  with  the 
most  resolute  determination,  and  threatened,  if 
they  disobey,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  When 
he  is  alone,  we  hear  him  lamenting  the  hard  lot 
which  compelled  him  to  sustain  a  chamcter  so 
alien  to  his  natural  temper  ;  but  no  sooner  does  the 
divine  call  summon  him  to  bear  testimony  for  God 
and  against  the  evils  which  surrounded  him,  than 
he  forgets  his  fears  and  complaints,  and  stands 
forth  in  the  might  of  the  Lord.  He  is,  in  truth,  as 
remarkable  an  instance,  though  in  a  different  way, 
of  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  divine  energ)'. 
as  Ezekiel.  The  one  presents  the  spectacle  of  the 
power  of  divine  inspiration  acting  on  a  mind  natu- 
rally of  the  firmest  texture,  and  at  once  subduing  to 
itself  every  element  of  the  soul ;  whilst  the  other 
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(umishes  an  example,  not  less  memorable,  of  moral 
courage  sustained  by  the  same  divine  inspiration 
against  the  constantly  opposing  influence  of  a  love 
m  retirement  and  stroi^  susceptibility  to  impres* 
sions  of  outward  evil.  Ezekiel  views  the  conduct 
of  his  countrymen  as  opposed  to  righteousness  and 
truth,  Jeremiah  thinks  of  it  rather  as  productive  of 
evil  and  misery  to  themselves — Ezekiel's  indig- 
nation is  roused  at  the  sins  of  his  people,  Jere- 
miah's pity  is  excited  by  the  consequences  of 
their  sins — ^the  former  takes  an  objective,  the  lat- 
ter a  subjective  view  of  the  evils  by  which  both 
were  surrounded. 

IL  Writings. — The  styU  of  Jeremiah  corre- 
sponds with  this  view  of  the  character  of  his  mind  ; 
tnough  not  deficient  in  power,  it  is  peculiarly 
marked  by  pathos.  He  delights  in  the  expression 
of  the  tender  emotions,  and  employs  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  imagination  to  excite  corres|M)nding 
feelings  in  his  readers.  He  has  an  irresistible 
sympathy  with  the  miserable,  which  finds  utterance 
in  the  most  touching  descriptions  of  their  condition. 
He  seizes  with  wonderful  tact  those  circumstances 
which  point  out  the  objects  of  his  pity  as  the 
objects  of  sympathy,  and  founds  his  expostulations 
on  the  miseries  which  are  thus  exhibited.  His 
book  of  lAmentations  is  an  astonishing  exhibition 
of  his  power  to  accumulate  images  of  sorrow.  The 
whole  series  of  elegies  has  but  one  object — the  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  for  the  forlorn  condition  of  his 
country  ;  and  yet  he  presents  this  to  us  in  so  many 
lights,  alludes  to  it  by  so  many  figures,  that  not 
only  are  his  mournful  strains  not  felt  to  be  tedious 
reiterations,  but  the  reader  is  captivated  by  the 
plaintive  melancholy  which  pervades  the  whole. 
*  Nullum,  opinor,'  says  Lowth  (Z>f  Siacra  Poesi  ffeb., 
ed.  Michaelis,  p.  458),  *  aliud  extat  poema  ubi  intra 
tam  breve  spatium  tanta,  tarn  felix,  tarn  lecta,  tam 
illustris  adjunctorum  atque  imaginum  varietas  elu- 
ceaL  Quid  tam  elegans  et  poeticum,  ac  urbs  ilia 
florentissima  pridem  et  inter  gentes  princeps,  nunc 
sola  sedens,  afflicta,  vidua ;  deserta  ab  amicis, 
prodita  a  necessariis ;  frustra  tendens.  manus,  nee 
mveniens  qui  eam  consoletur.  .  .  .  Verum  omnes 
locos  elegant^proferre,  id  sane  esset  totum  poema 
exscribere.*  The  style  of  Jeremiah  is  marked  by 
the  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  later  Hebrew, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  Ammaic  forms  (Eich- 
bom,  EinleUungy  vol  iii  p.  122 ;  Gesenius,  Gis- 
chichte  der  ffeh,  Spmche^  p.  35).  It  was,  we 
imagine,  on  this  account  that  Jerome  complained 
of  a  certain  rusticity  in  Jeremiah's  style.  Xx)wth, 
however,  says  he  can  discover  no  traces  of  it,  and 
regards  Jeremiah  as  nearly  equal  in  sublimity  in 
many  parts  to  Isaiah  {De  Sacra  Poesi  Hd>»^  p. 
426). 

The  genuineness  and  eanomdty  of  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  in  general  are  established  both  by  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,  and  by  Quotations 
and  references  which  occur  in  the  N.  T.  Thus 
the  son  of  Sinich  refers  to  him  as  a  prophet  conse- 
crated from  the  womb,  and  quotes  from  Jer.  L  10, 
the  commission  with  whidi  he  was  intrusted  ('  a^6f 
ip  fiifTp^  ijytdff&ri  Tpo^-fjfnfs  ixpi^oGw  koX  kokoGp 
tctd  diroXX^^etr,  ^a&nof  ^oiofutv  Kal  irara0vrci)ffcy,' 
Ecclus.  xlix.  7).  In  2  Maccab.  n.  1-8,  there  is  a 
tradition  respecting  his  hiding  the  tabernacle  and 
the  ark  in  a  rock,  m  which  he  is  called  'lepefdas  6 
rpo^'fyrjit.  Philo  speaks  of  him  as  y/>o^i^f, 
fU^oTii^f,  Upo^xiyrrif,  and  calls  a  passage  which  he 
quotes  from  Jer.  iil  4,  an  oracle,  jcpfffiSftAy  (Eich- 
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horn,  Ein!eitung,  voL  i.  p.  95).  Josephus  refers 
to  him  by  name  as  the  prophet  who  predicted  the 
evils  which  were  coming  on  the  city,  and  speaks 
of  him  as  the  author  of  Lamentations  (/lAof  ^/n/my- 
rtKf»)  which  are  still  existing  {Antiq.^  lib.  x.  5.  i). 
His  writings  are  included  m  the  list  of  canonical 
books  given  by  Melito,  Origen  (whose  words  are 
remarkable,  'lepefdas  crdr  Bprfyfoit  koX  rj  iwurroK^ 
h  /rO,  Jerome,  and  the  Talmud  (Eichhom,  Ein- 
ieitung,  vol  iii.  p.  184).  In  the  N.  T.  Jeremiah 
is  referred  to  by  name  in  Matt  ii.  17,  where  a 
passage  is  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxi  15,  and  in  Matt 
xvL  14;  in  Heb.  viii.  8-12,  a  passage  is  quoted 
from  Jer.  xxxl  31-34.  There  is  one  other  place 
in  which  the  name  of  Jeremiah  occurs,  Matt,  xxvii. 
9,  which  has  occasioned  considerable  difficulty, 
because  the  passage  there  quoted  is  not  found  in 
the  extant  writings  of  the  prophet  Jerome  affirms 
that  he  found  the  exact  passage  in  a  Hebrew 
apocryphal  book  (Fabricius,  Cod,  Pseudep.  I  1103) ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  that  book  was  in  exist- 
ence before  the  time  of  Christ  It  is  probable 
that  the  passage  intended  by  Matthew  is  Zech. 
xi  12,  13,  which  in  part  corresponds  with  the 
quotation  he  gives,  and  that  the  name  is  a  gloss 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  (see  Olshau- 
sen,  Commentar  iiber  N,  T.,  vol.  ii.  p.  493). 

Much  difficulty  has  arisen  in  reference  to  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  from  the  apparent  disorder  in 
which  they  stand  in  our  present  copies,  and  from 
the  many  disagreements  between  the  Hebrew  text 
and  that  found  in  the  Septuagint  version ;  and 
many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  respecting 
the  occasion  of  this  disorder.  The  followmg  are 
the  principal  diversities  between  the  two  texts : — 
1.  The  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  which 
in  the  Hebrew  occupy  chs.  xlvi.-li.  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  are  in  the  Greek  placed  after  ch.  xxv. 
14,  forming  chs.  xxvi  -xxxi. ;  the  remainder  of 
ch.  xxv.  of  the  Heb.  is  ch.  xxxii.  of  the  Sept  The 
following  chapters  proceed  in  the  same  order  in 
both  chs.  xliv.  and  xlv.  of  the  Heb.  forming  ch.  Ii. 
of  the  Sept ;  and  the  historical  appendix,  ch.  Iil, 
is  placed  at  the  close  in  both.  2.  The  prophecies 
against  the  heathen  nations  stand  in  a  different 
order  in  the  two  editions,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


Hebrew. 

Egypt 

Philistines. 

Moab. 

Ammon. 

Edom. 

Damascus. 

Kedar. 

Elam. 

Babylon. 


Sept 

Elam. 

Egypt 

Babylon. 

Philistines. 

Edom. 

Ammon. 

Kedar. 

Damascus. 

Moab. 


3.  Various  passages  which  exist  in  the  Hebrew 
are  not  found  in  the  Greek  copies  (a^.,  ch.  xxviL 
19-22;  xxxiii  14-26;  xxxix.  4-14;  sdviii.  45-47). 
Besides  these  discrepancies,  there  are  numerous 
omissions  and  frequent  variations  of  single  words 
and  phrases  (Movers,  De  tttriusqtte  Vaticinwrum 
Jeremue  recensionis  indole  et  ortgine^  pp.  8-32). 
To  explain  these  diversities  recoui^e  has  been  had 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  recension,  an  hypo- 
thesis which,  with  various  modifications,  is  held 
by  most  modem  critics  (Movers,  tit  supra;  De 
Wette,    Lehrbuch  der  Hist^-CriL   Einleitung  in 
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A,  T.t  p.  303 ;  Ewald,  Pr<fpheten  des  AIL  Bund, 
voL  iL  p.  23). 

The  genuineness  of  some  portions  of  the  book 
has  been  of  late  disputed  by  Gennan  critics. 
Movers,  whose  views  have  been  adopted  by  De 
Wette  and  Hitzig,  attributes  ch.  x.  1-16,  and 
chs.  xxz.,  xxxL,  and  zxxiiL,  to  the  author  of  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  His 
fundamental  axgument  against  the  last-named 
portion  is,  that  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ch.  viiL 
7,  8)  quotes  from  Jer.  xxxi  7,  8,  33,  and  in 
ver.  9  speaks  of  the  author  as  one  who  liveid  '  in  the 
day  that  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  was  laid.'  He  must,  therefore,  have  been 
contemporary  with  Zechariah  himsel£  This  view 
obliges  him,  of  course,  to  consider  ch.  xxx.  i, 
with  which  he  joins  the  three  following  verses,  as 
a  later  addition.  By  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
the  peculiarities  of  style  he  endeavours  to  shew 
that  the  author  of  these  chapters  was  the  so-called 
pseudo-Isaiah.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that 
there  are  many  expressions  peculiar  to  Jeremiah, 
and  supposes  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  these 
that  the  prediction  was  placed  among  his  writings. 
These  similarities  he  accounts  for  by  assuming 
that  the  later  unknown  prophet  accommodated 
the  writings  of  the  earlier  to  his  own  use.  Every 
one  will  see  how  slight  is  the  external  ground  on 
which  Movers'  argumei^t  rests ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  ver.  7,  8,  of  Zechariah  to  prove  ths^t  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  quotation  from  any  written  prophecy, 
much  less  from  this  portion  of  Jercmlab.  The 
quotation,  if  it  be  such,  is  made  up  by  joining 
together  phrases  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the 
prophets  picked  out  from  amongst  n^any  others. 
Then,  again,  the  mention  of  prophets  is  evidence 
that  Zechanah  was  not  referring  tp  the  writings 
of  one  individual ;  and,  lastly,  the  necessity  of  re- 
jecting the  exordium,  without  any  positive  ground 
for  suspecting  its  intq^ty,  is  a  stroiijg;  argument 
against  the  position  of  Movers.  Hitzig  (J&vvrfti, 
p.  230)  is  inauced,  by  the  force  of  these  considera- 
tions, to  give  up  the  external  evidence  on  which 
Movers  1^  relied.  The  internal  evidence  arising 
from  the  examination  of  particular  words  and 
phrases— a  species  of  proof  which,  when  standing 
alone,  is  always  to  be  received  with  great  caution 
— ^is  rendered  of  still  less  weight  bv  the  evidence 
of  an  opposite  kind,  the  existence  of  which  Movers 
himself  acknowledges,  '  quumque  mdida  usus 
loquendi  tantumm^o  Jeremise  peculiaris  baud 
raro  inveniantur'  (p.  42).  And  this  evidence 
becomes  absolutely  nothing,  if  the  authenticity  of 
the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah  is  maintained  ;*  for  it 
is  quite  likely  that  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  would, 
when  relating  to  the  same  subjects,  bear  marks  of 
similarity  to  those  of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
We  may  mention  also  that  Ewald,  who  is  by  no 
means  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  received  opi- 
nions as  such,  agrees  that  the  chapters  in  question, 
as  well  as  the  other  passage  mentioned  ch.  x. 
I -16,  are  the  work  of  Jeremiah.  The  authenticity 
of  this  latter  portion  is  denied  solely  on  intemd 
grounds,  and  the  remarks  we  have  already  made 
will,  in  substance,  apply  also  to  these  verses.     It 

*  For  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  see  Hen^ten- 
berg's  ChristologU^  vol.  L  c.  2,  pp.  iS-2o6 
(translated  in  the  Am,  Biblical  Repository^  vol  L 
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seems,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  Chaldee 
of  ver.  II  is  a  gloss  which  has  crept  into  the  text— 
both  because  it  is  (apparently  without  reason)  m 
another  language,  and  because  it  seems  to  inter- 
rupt Uie  progress  of  thought  The  predictions 
against  Babylon  in  cha.  L  and  li.  are  objected  to 
by  Movers,  De  Wette,  and  others,  on  the  groond 
that  they  contain  many  interpolations  Ewald 
attributes  them  to  some  unknown  prophet  who 
imitated  the  style  of  Jeremiah.  Tneir  authen- 
ticity is  maintained  by  Hitzig  (p.  391),  and  by 
Umbreit  (pp.  290-293),  to  nHiom  we  must  refer  for 
an  answer  to  the  objections  made  against  them. 
The  last  chapter  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
appendix  added  by  some  later  author.  It  is  almost 
verbally  the  same  as  the  account  in  2  Kii^  xxiv. 
18;  XXV.  30,  and  it  carries  the  history  down  to 
a  later  period  probably  than  that  of  the  death 
of  Jeremiah :  that  it  is  not  his  work  seems  to  be 
indicated  in  the  last  verse  of  ch.  IL 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  assigned  to 
this  article,  even  to  notice  all  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  apparent  dis- 
order  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  Blayney  speaks 
of  their  present  disposition  as  a  'preposterous 
jumbling  together  of  the  prophecies  of  tne  reigns 
of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah,'  and  concludes  that 

*  the  original  order  has,  most  probably,  by  some 
accident  or  other,  been  distributed'  (Notes,  p.  3). 
Eichhom  savs  that  no  other  explanation  can  be 
given  than  toat  the  prophet  wrote  his  orades  on 
single  rolls,  larger  or  smaller  as  they  came  to  his 
hand,  and  that,  as  he  was  desirous  to  give  his 
countrymen  a  copy  of  them  when  they  went  into 
captivity,  he  dictated  them  to  an  amanuensis  from 
the  separate  rolls  without  attending  to  the  order  of 
time,  and  then  preserved  the  rolls  in  the  same 
order  {Einl,  iii.  134).  Later  critics  have  at- 
tempted in  different  ways  to  trace  some  plan  in 
the  present  arrangement  Thus  Movera  supposes 
the  whole  collection  to  have  consisted  of  six  books 
— the  longest  being  that  written  by  Baruch  (Jer. 
xxxvi  2,  32),  which  was  taken  by  the  collector  as 
his  foundation,  into  which  he  inserted  the  other 
books  in  such  places  as  seemed,  on  a  very  slight 

glance  at  their  contents,  to  be  suitable.  All  such 
[leories,  however,  proceed  on  the  presumptioa 
that  the  present  arrangement  is  the  work  of  a  com- 
piler, wmch,  therefore,  we  are  at  libertv  to  alter 
at  pleasure ;  and  though  they  offer  boundless 
scope  for  iqgenuity  in  suggesting  a  better  arrange- 
ment, they  serve  us  yerv  little  in  respect  to  the 
explanation  of  the  book  itself.  Ewald  adopts 
another  principle,  which,  if  it  be  found  valid,  can- 
not (ail  to  throw  much  light  on  the  connection  and 
meaning  of  the  predictions.  He  maintains  that 
the  bocu:,  in  its  present  form,  is,  from  ch.  i  to  ch. 
xlix.,  substantially  the  same  as  it  came  from  the 
hand  of  the  prophet,  or  his  amanuensis,  and  seeks 
to  discover  in  the  present  arrangement  some  plan 
according  to  which  it  is  disposed.  He  finds  that 
various  portions  are  prefaced  by  the  same  formula, 

*  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the 
Lord'  (viL   I ;  xi.   I  ;  xviii.   i ;  xxl   I :  xxv.  I ; 


XXX.  I ;  xxxiL  I ;  xxxiv.  I,  8 ;  xxxv.  i ;  xL  i ; 
xliv.  I),  or  by  the  very  similar  expression,  *  The 
word  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  Jeremiah '  (xiv. 
i;  xlvL  I;  xlviu  i;  xlix.  34).  The  notices  of 
time  distinctly  mark  some  other  divisions  which 
are  more  or  less  historical  (xxvl  I ;  xxviL  i ; 
xxxvL  I ;  xxxvil  i).    Two  other  portions  are  in 
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themselves  sufficiently  distinct  without  such  indica* 
tion  (xxix.  i  ;  zlv.  i),  whilst  the  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  book  serves  for  the  section  contained  in 
ch.  i.  There  are  left  two  sections  (ch.  il  iiL),  the 
former  of  which  has  only  the  shorter  introduction, 
which  generally  designates  the  commencement  of 
a  strophe;  while  the  latter,  as  it  now  stands, 
seems  to  be  imperfect,  having  as  an  introduction 
merely  the  word  *  saying.*  Thus  the  book  is 
divided  into  twen^-three  separate  and  independent 
sections,  which,  m  the  poetical  parts»  are  again 
divided  into  strophes  of  from  seven  to  nine  verses, 
frequently  distinguished  by  such  a  phrase  as  '  The 
Lord  said  also  unto  me.'  These  separate  sections 
are  arran^d  by  Ewald  so  as  to  form  five  distinct 
books:— I.  The  introduction,  ch.  i. ;— IL  Re- 
proof of  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  ch.  iL-xxiv.,  con- 
sisting of  seven  sections,  viz. — i.  ch.  ii.,  2.  ch. 
iii.-vi,  3.  ch.  viL-x.,  4.  ch.  xi-xiiL,  5.  ch.  xiv.-xviL 
18,  6.  ch.  xvii.  l9*-xx.,  7.  ch.  zxi.-xxiv.  ;— IIL 
A  general  review  of  all  nations,  the  heathen  as 
well  as  the  people  of  Israel,  consisting  of  two 
sections,  i.  ch.  xlvi-xlix.  (which  he  thmks  have 
been  transposed),  2.  ch.  xxv.,  and  an  historical 
appendix  of  three  sections,  I.  ch.  xxvL,  2.  ch. 
xxvii.,  and  3.  ch.  xxviii.-xxw.  ; — IV.  Two  sections 
picturing  the  hopes  of  brighter  times,  i.  ch.  xxx.- 
xxxi.,  and  2.  ch.  xxxiL-xxxiii.,  to  which,  as  in  the 
last  tx>ok,  is  added  an  historiod  appendix  in  three 
sections,  I.  ch.  xxxiv.  1-7,  2.  ch.  xxxiv.  8-22,  3. 
ch.  XXXV. ; — ^V.  The  conclusion,  in  two  sections, 
I.  ch.  xxxvi.,  2.  ch.  xlv.  All  this,  he  supposes, 
was  arranged  in  Palestine,  during  the  short  inter- 
val of  rest  between  the  taking  of  the  city  and  the 
departure  of  Jeremiah  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Jews,  to  Egypt.  In  Egypt,  after  some  interval, 
Jeremiah  added  three  sections,  viz.,  ch.  xxxviL- 
xxxix.,  xl.-xliii.,  and  xliv.  At  the  same  time, 
probably,  he  added  ch.  xlvi  13-26  to  the  previous 
prophegr  respecting  Egypt,  and,  Iperhaps,  made 
some  additions  to  other  parts  previously  written. 
We  do  not  profess  to  agree  with  Ewald  in  all  the 
details  of  this  arrangement,  but  we  certainly  prefer 
the  principle  he  adopts  to  that  of  any  former  critic 
We  may  add  that  Umbreit  {Prakiischer  Comm,  iib 
d,  Jeremia^  p.  xxviL)  states,  that  he  has  found 
himself  more  nearly  in  agreement  with  Ewald,  as 
to  arrangement,  than  with  any  one  else. 
^  The  principal  predictions  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah are  found  m  ch.  xxiiL  1-8 ;  xxxl  31-40 ; 
xxxiiL  14-26  (Hengstenbeig*s  Christologie,  vol.  iii 
pp.  495-619).— F.  W.  G. 

[UteretiHre. — Nagel,  Dissert,  in  var.  leett,  25 
capp,  priorum  Jer.  ex  duobus  codd.  AfSS.  Hebr, 
dcsumpUu^  Altorf  1772 ;  Leiste,  Obss,  adjtr,  vaii- 
ciniaspec,  /.,  Gott  1794;  Spohn,  y&.  Vat  evers, 
yudaorum  Alex,  emendaius^  Lips.  1824;  Kiiper, 
Jtr.  Liib,  Sacc,  interfra  a  wndex^  1837 ;  Mo- 
vers, De  uiriusque  rtcensionis  vaticin,  ^.  indoU 
ei  originey  1837  ;  Wichelhaus,  Di  Jerem,  vers, 
AUx,y  1847.  Commentaries : — Besides  the  homi- 
lies of  Origen,  the  Scholia  of  Theodoret,  and  the 
Commentary  of  Jerome  among  the  Fathers,  and 
those  of  Oecolampad  and  Calvin  among  the  Re- 
formen^  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Piscator, 
1614;  Sanctius,  1618;  Ghislerus,  3  tom.  fol, 
1623  ;  Schmidt,  1685 ;  Venema,  2  vols.  4to,  1784; 


*  Ewald  supposes  that  the  proper  place  of  the 
introductory  formula  to  ch.  xviiL  i,  is  ch.  xvii.  19. 


Blaynqr,  1784;  Michaelis,  1796;  Schnnrrer,  1793- 
97,  in  Veldiusen's  Comwuniatttnus  Tkeotogicee^  vol. 
iii  ;  Dahler,  1825,  2  vols. ;  Rosenm\iller  in  his 
Scholia^  in  Vei,  Test,  viii. ;  Ewald,  1840 ;  Hitag, 
1841 ;  Umbreit,  1842 ;  Henderson,  1852.  lo 
which  may  be  added  Hensler,  Betnerk,  iiber  SieUen 
in  Jer,  fVeiss,^  1806;  Gaab,  Erkldr,  schewerer  st, 
in  d,  Weiss,  ^fer.,  1824;  Hengstenberg,  Chris' 
toiogyf  E.  T.,  vol  ill 

For  Jereiniah*s  other  writing,  see  Lamenta- 
tions. 

JEREMIAH.  Besides  the  prophet,  seven  other 
persons  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, viz. — Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  the  fother  of 
Hamutal,  wife  of  king  Josiah  (2  Kings  zxiiL  31) ; 
the  head  of  one  of  uie  houses  of  Manasseh  (i 
Chron.  V.  24) ;  three  of  the  warriors  who  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (i  Chron.  xii.  4,  10^  13) ;  a  priest, 
one  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant  along  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2,  8),  and  after  whom  one  of 
the  courses  of  the  priests  under  Zerubbabel  was 
named  (xii.  i,  12) ;  the  father  of  Jaaziniah,  a  con- 
temporary of  the  prophet  (Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

JEREMIAH,  THE  Epistle  of,  one  of  the 
apocryphal  writings,  purporting  to  proceed  from 
the  pen  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

1.  Title  and  position, — ^This  apocryphal  piece, 
which  derives  its  title  hriffroKii  Upefdov  (Sept., 
Vulg.,  Syriac,  etc)  from  purporting  to  be  an  epistle 
sent  bv  the  prophet  Jeremiah  '  to  mem  which  were 
to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon,*  has  different  positions 
in  the  different  Codd.  It  is  placed  after  the 
Lamentations  in  Origen*s  Hexaplas,  according  to 
the  Syriac  Hexapla  codex  in  the  Ambrosian  Lib- 
rary at  Milan,  in  the  cod.  Alex.,  the  Arabic  ver- 
sions, etc. ;  in  some  editions  of  the  Sept. ,  in  the 
Latin,  and  the  Syriac,  which  was  followed  by 
Luther,  the  Zurich  Bible,  Coverdale,  the  Geneva 
Version,  the  Bishops*  Bible,  and  the  A.  V.,  it 
constitutes  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Baruch,  whilst  Theodoret,  Hilary  ot  Poitiers, 
and  several  MSS.  of  the  Sept.  entirely  omit  it.  It 
is,  however,  an  independent  production,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Baruch. 

2.  Desigft  and  contents, — ^The  design  of  this 
epistle  is  to  admonish  the  Jews  who  were  going 
into  captivitv  with  the  king,  to  beware  qi  the 
idolatry  whicn  they  would  see  in  Babylon.  It  tells 
the  people  of  God  not  to  become  idolaters  like  the 
strangers,  but  to  serve  their  own  God  whose  angel 
is  with  them  (1-7),  and  it  exposes  in  a  rhetorical 
declamation  the  folly  of  idolatry  (8-72),  concluding 
every  group  of  yerses,  which  gontains  a  fresh  proof 
of  its  folly,  with  the  reiterated  remarks  ^seeing 
that  they  are  no  gods,  fear  them  not^  (vers.  16,  23, 
29,  66),  '  haw  (an  a  man  thifik  that  they  are  gods  T 
(vers.  40^  44,  56,  64,  69),  *  how  can  a  man  not  see 
that  they  are  not  gods  V  (veis.  49,  53). 

3.  Author^  d^  original  language,  canonicity^ 
etc, — ^The  inscription  claims  the  authorship  of  this 
epistle  for  Jeremiah,  who,  it  is  said,  wrote  it  just 
as  the  Jews  were  going  to  Babylon,  which  is 
generally  reckoned  to  be  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  Great,  i,e*y  a.  M.  3398,  or  b.c. 
606.  This  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  regards  it 
as  canonical  But  modem  critics,  both  Jewish 
and  Christian,  who  deny  the  power  to  any  church 
to  override  iqteroal  evidence,  and  defy  the  laws 
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of  critidsm«  have  shewn  satisfactorily  that  its  origi- 
nal language  is  Greek,  and  that  it  was  written  by 
Hellenistic  Jews  in  imitation  of  Teremiah,  chaps. 
X.  and  xxix.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
this  epistle  does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  was 
never  included  in  the  Jewish  canon,  is  designated 
by  St.  Jerome,  who  knew  more  than  any  &ther 
what  the  Jewish  canon  contained,  as  4r€vd€wU 
ypo^os  [Proem,  Comment,  in  Hierom.)^  was  marked 
with  oMi  by  Origen  in  his  Hexapla,  as  is  evident 
from  the  note  of  Cod.  Chislianus  (Bopot^  SKon 
(bfiiXurrai  jcard  rods  6),  and  was  passed  over  by 
Theodoret,  though  he  explained  the  Book  of 
Baruch.  The  date  of  this  epistle  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely settled.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  2 
Maccab.  ii.  2  alludes  to  this  epistle,  and  that  it 
must,  therefore,  be  older  than  this  book  of  Macca- 
bees. Herzfeld  (GeschicfUe  d,  V.  Israel  vor  d,  Zer^ 
storung  d,  ersten  Tempeis,  Brunswick  1S47,  p. 
316)  infers  from  it  the  very  reverse,  namely,  that 
this  epistle  was  written  afier  the  passage  in  2 
Maccab.,  whilst  Fritzsche  and  Davidson  are  utterly 
unable  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  the  sup- 
posed reference.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
writer  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  Maccabaean 
period. 

4.  Uterahire. — Amald,  A  Critical  Commentary 
on  the  Apocryphal  Books  ;  being  a  continuation  of 
Patrick  and  Latoth  ;  Eichhom,  EinUitung  in  die 
apokryphische  Schriften  des  Alten  Testaments^  Leip- 
zig I795>  P-  390,  ff. ;  De  Wette,  EinUitung  in  d, 
Alte  Testament^  sec.  324 ;  Fritzsche^  Kur%gefasstis 
exegetiuhes  Handbttch  m,  d.  apokr.  d,  Alten  Testa- 
mentesy  part  L,  Leipzig  185 1,  p.  205,  f£  ;  Keil, 
EinUitung  in  d.  Alte  Testament^  1859,  p.  731,  E  ; 
Davidson,  The  Textofthe  Old  Testament  considered^ 
London  1856,  p.  1038,  etc — C.  D.  G. 

JEREMOTH   (rflDT,  loftinesses),     I.  (LXX. 

'la/M/M^ ;  Vulg.  Jerimoth),  A  lineal  descendant  of 
Mushi,  son  of  Merari,  and  founder  of  one  of  the 
twenty-four  (?)  patriarchal  houses  of  the  Levites 
(i  Chron.  xxiil  23).  He  is  called  Jerimoth,  chap, 
xxiv.  ver.  ^Ot 

2.'  (LXX.  'A/>v£<^tf;  Alex.  'Iap<Moi>9;  Vulg. 
Jerimoth,)  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  *  heads  of  the 
lathers*  of  the  Benei-EIpaal  (i  Chron.  viiL  14). 

3.  (LXX.  'UpnubB ;  Vulg.  Jerimoth.)  A  Levite, 
son  of  Heman  the  singer,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  were  chosen  to  preside  respectively  over  the 
twenty-four  courses  ot  musicians  mstituted  by  Da- 
vid for  the  service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  In  the  distribution  of  the  courses  by  lot, 
the  fifteenth  was  assigned  to  Jeremoth  (i  Chron. 
XXV.  22).  In  verse  4  of  the  same  chapter  he  is 
called  Jerimoth. 

4.  (LXX.  'la/M/AcI'^;  Alex.  'le/x/M^^;  Vulg. 
Jerimoth,)  One  of  the  Benei-Elam,  who,  at  the 
exhortation,  publicly  agreed  to  put  away  his  strange 
wife  (Ezra  x.  26).  In  Esdrs^  his  name  occurs 
under  the  form  Hieremoth  (UpefubB^  1  Esd.  ix. 
27). 

5.  (LXX.  *Apfi^ ;  Alex.  'lapfiAS ;  Vulg.  Jeri- 
moth,) One  of  Benei-Zattu,  and  another  of  those 
who  had  married  strange  wives,  and  joined  in 
the  public  expression  of  their  penitence  (Ezra 
X.27). 

6.  The  name,  according  to  the  written  text,  of 
one  of  the  Benei-Bani,  wno  also  took  part  in  the 
same  public  acknowleckpnent  of  guilt  (Ezra  x.  29). 
The  marginal  note  [/Ceri)  reads,  *and  Ramoth' 


(T\\ay\),  and  this  is  foUowed  by  the  LXX.  (Pir 

fiiJb6)  and  Vulgate  {Ranioth),  In  Esdras  the  name 
is  Hieremoth  (Up€fiui9,  I  Esd.  ix.  30).— S.  N. 

JERICHO  (m>,  and^rn*,  and  rirT}^ ;  the  fiist 

•  •  • 

form  of  the  name  would  signify  'city  of  the 
moon,'  but  the  second,  '  a  fragrsnt  place  ;*  *lcp(x<^; 
Jericho) f  a  well-known  city  S  Canaan,  stuated  in 
the  vallev  of  the  Jordan,  about  e^t  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
origin  of  Jericho.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  approach  of  the  Israelites  to  Pales- 
tine. The  Israelites  'pitched  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  on  this  side  Jordan  by  Jeridio*  (Num. 
xxiL  i).  It  was  then  a  large  and  strong  dty,  and 
must  have  existed  for  a  long  period.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  on  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  by  fire  from  heaven,  Jericho  was  founded, 
and  perhaps  by  some  who  had  resided  nearer  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe^  but  who  abandoned  their 
houses  in  fear.  Had  the  city  existed  in  the  time 
of  Abraham  and  Lot,  it  would  scarcely  have 
escaped  notice  when  the  latter  looked  down  on 
the  plain  of  Jordan  from  the  heights  of  Bethel 
(Gen.  xiii)  From  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
referred  to,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
mentioned,  it  was  evidently  the  most  important 
dty  in  the  Jordan  valley  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  xxxiv.  15;  xxxL  12;  xxxv.  i,  etc.)  It 
was  then  encompassed  by  groves  of  palms,  which 
attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  Israelites  as 
they  looked  down  upon  its  plain  from  the  heights 
of  Moab,  .and  led  them  to  call  it  the  '  city  of  [Milm 
trees'  (Deut  xxxiv.  3)  Jericho  was  the  first  city 
captured  by  the  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  story  of  the  two  spies  who  were  sent  to  it,  and 
of  its  subsequent  siege  and  destruction,  forms  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  and  romantic  episodes  in 
sacred  history  (Josh,  il  6).  Scarcely  less  remark- 
able was  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  dty  by 
Joshua — 'Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord, 
that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho ;  he 
shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-bom, 
and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of 
it '  (vL  26).  It  is  evident  this  was  no  bisty  or 
causeless  anathema.  The  sin  of  Sodom  appeais 
to  have  dung  to  the  spot,  perhaps  in  some  measure 
owing  to  the  relaxing  nature  of  the  dtmate  and 
the  great  productiveness  of  the  soil,  generating 
habits  of  idle  luxury.  On  the  division  of  the  land 
among  the  tribes,  Jeridio  was  one  of  the  marks 
on  the  border  of  benjamin,  whose  territory  ex- 
tended down  in  a  narrow  point  to  the  Jordan 
(Josh,  xvi  1-7).  But  though  the  Bcaijamites  pos- 
sessed the  site  of  the  city  (xviiL  21),  and  though  a 
few  inhabitants  gathered  round  it  to  cultivate  the 

Jilain  (Judg.  iil  13 ;  2  Sam.  x.  5),  the  ban  of 
oshua  lay  upon  it  for  nearly  five  centuries.  We 
read  that,  in  the  reign  of  Ahali,  *  Hid  the  Bedielite 
built  Jericho :  he  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in 
Abiram  his  first-bom,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof 
in  his  youngest  son  Segub,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord'  (l  Kings  xvL  34).  Jericho  thus 
became  once  more  a  large  and  important  dty; 
and  notwithstanding  the  curse  of  Joshua  and  the 
fatality  attendant  en  its  rebuilding,  the  prophets 
gathered  round  it,  established  a  famous  school, 
and  gave  it  a  name  for  sanctity  and  learning  which 
it  retained  down  to  the  commencement  of  our  own 
era.     Doubtless  the  visit  of  Elijah  and  Elisba,  the 


tnmslUion  of  the  former  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  and  Ihe  miraculous  healing  of  the 


of  the  city  till  after  the  captivity.     Of  '  the  chil- 


rebuilding  Jcnisalem  (Neh.  Hi.  i)~  '  In  the  _ 

between  the  O.  T.  and  N.  T.  histories,  Jericho 
was  a  place  of  note.  Il  was  one  of  the  towns  for- 
tified by  Bacchides,  a  general  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
when  defeated  by  the  Jews  under  Jonathan  Macca- 
beus (l  Maccab,  ix.  50 ;  Joseph.  Aniif.  liii.  1.  3). 
Pompey  encamped  here  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
in  B.  c.  63  (Joseph.  **«/£?.  xiv.  4.  i ;  Bell.  Jud.  I 
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6.  6).  Antony  gave  Jericho  with  nearly  all  Palestine 
to  Cleopatra  {AiUiq.  xv.  4.  2),  and  there  is  an  old 
tradition  that  she  caused  dips  of  the  balsam  ahnib, 
for  which  the  gardens  of  Jericho  were  famous,  to 
be  taken  to  Egypt  and  planted  at  Heliopolis  |BrO' 
cardns,  Dairtflia  Terra  Sanela,  xiii.)  From 
Cleopatra.  Jericho  and  its  plain  were  brmed  by 
Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Attlia.  tcr.  4..  3),  who 
adorned  them  with  splendid  palaces,  castles,  and 
theatres.  The  city  became  one  of  his  favourite 
places  of  residence,  and  in  it  he  died  (Bell.  jud.  L 
21.  4  and  9 ;  Antiq.  xviL  8). 

The  history  of  Jericho  is  incomplete,  Il  ap- 
pears that  its  site  was  changed  ;  but  at  what 
period  or  for  what  reason  we  cannot  tell.  The 
city  destroyed  by  Joshua  and  rebuilt  by  Hiel  stood 
beside  Elisha's  fountain.    This  we  infer  from  the 


narrative  in  3  Kings  ii.  19-21  ;  and  Josephus  says, 
'  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jericho  is  a  copious 
spring  of  great  virtue  in  ■rrigalion.  It  bursts  forth 
nearihe ondail lowH,  lh<:  first  in  the  land  of  the 
Canaaniles  which  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Israel ' 
{Bell,  fud,  iv.  8.  3).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  spring  here  mentioned  is  that  now  called  Ain- 
a-Sullan,  and  also  sometimes  '  Elisha's  fountain,' 
which  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north- 
west of  Ihe  vill^e  of  Rlha.  Now,  from  the  yera- 
salem  Itintrary  we  learn  that  the  Jericho  of  the 
4lh  century,  which  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
first,  stood  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  on  the 
right  of  the  place  where  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
enters  the  plain,  and  nearly  two  mites  south  of  the 
fountain.  After  describing  the  fountain,  the  author 
of  the  Itintrary  says,  '  Ibi  ftiit  civitas  Hiericho, 
cujus  mnros  gyravcmnt  cum  area  Teslamenti  filii 
Israel  et  ceciderunl  muri '  (Vetera  Romanorum 
IHruraria,  eil.  Wesseiing). 


The  writer  of  this  article  was  acquainted  with 
these  facts  before  he  visited  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
and  was  hence  led  lo  make  a  cardul  survey.  TTie 
substance  of  the  following  sentences  was  written  on 
Ihe  spoL  The  ancient,  and  indeed  the  only  prac- 
ticable road  from  Jeruiialem  zigiags  down  the  rug- 
ged and  bare  mountain  side,  close  to  the  souHi 
bank  of  Wady  el-Kclt,  one  of  the  most  sublime 
ravines  in  Palestine.  In  the  plain,  half  a  mite  from 
the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  road  to  Riha,  is  an  immense  reservoir,  now 
dry,  and  round  it  are  extensive  ruins,  consisting 
of  mounds  of  rubbish  and  ancient  foundations. 
Riding  northward  similar  remains  were  seen  on 
both  sides  of  Wady  el-Kelt.  Half  a  mile  farther 
north  w-centercultivaled  ground,  interspersed  with 
clumps  of  ihomy  nuii  ('  lole-lree')  and  other 
shrubs ;  another  half  mile  brings  us  to  Ain-es- 
Sullln,  a  large  fountain  bnrsting  foKh  from  the 
foot  of  a  mound.   The  water  though  warm  is  sweet, 
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and  is  extensively  used  in  the  irrigation  of  the  sur* 
rounding  plain.  The  whole  plain  immedilLtely 
around  the  fountain  is  strewn  with  ancient  ruins 
and  heaps  of  rubbisK  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  Uie  fountain  healed  by  Elisha,  and  that 
the  ruins  beside  it  are  those  of  the  city  captured  by 
Joshua  and  rebuilt  by  Hiel  the  BeUielite ;  while 
the  ruins  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kelt,  mark  the  site  of  the  Jericho  of 
the  N.  T. 

The  more  modem  dty  thus  lay  on  the  direct 
route  from  Penea  to  Jerusalem.  Our  Lord  fol- 
lowed this  route.  On  approaching  Jericho  he  ap 
pears  to  have  cured  one  blind  man  (Luke  xviii. 
35) ;  and  on  leaving  it  on  the  opposite  side  he  cured 
another  (Mark  x.  46).     Then,  proceeding  on  his 

i'oumey,  a  vast  crowd  having  gathered  round  him, 
le  saw  Zaccheus  up  in  the  sycamore  tree,  went  into 
his  house,  probably  a  villa  m  the  gardens  near  the 
road,  and  naving  rested  there  for  a  time,  and  re- 
lated the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds,  '  he  went  for- 
ward, ascending  up  (bv  the  steep  wild  mountain 
road)  to  Jeru^em'  (Luke  xix.  1-28).  At  this 
period  the  environs  of  Jericho  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  beautiful  The  abundant  waters 
of  Eli»)a's  fountain,  and  of  other  larger  fountains 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  northward,  were  con- 
ducted by  aqueducts  and  canals,  and  distributed 
far  and  wide  over  the  vast  plain.  The  gardens  and 
orchards  abounded  in  spices,  shrubs,  and  fruit  trees 
of  the  rarest  kindS)  and  were  dotted  besides  with 
the  palaoes  of  the  Jewish  princes  and  nobles  (Joseph* 
Antiq,  xvi»  5.  2  j  xviii.  13.  I ;  BdL  Jud,  L  21, 
4-9 ;  iv.  8w  2  and  3)» 

The  subsequent  history  of  Jericho  coiitairis  little 
worthy  of  note,  tt  was  ma<ie  the  head  of  one  of 
the  toparchies  of  Palestine  under  Vespasian  (Joseph. 
Bdln  Jiid%  iii  3.  5).  Eusebiiis  ana  Jerome  state 
that  it  w&s  destroved  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
(Onomast,y  Si  v.  ytricho).  It  afterwards  contained 
a  considerable  Cnristian  population,  and  was  for  a 
long  period  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  (S.  Paul, 
Geagr.  Sacra^  ed.  Holsten.  p.  306 ;  Keland,  Pdlas- 
tina,  p.  215).  A  Church  and  hospice  were  built 
here  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  (Procopius,  DfyEdi* 
fie,  Justinianiy  5,  9) ;  but  these  buildings  and  the 
city  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  during  or  soon 
after  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  for  Adamnanus 
at  the  close  of  the  7th  century  de^ribes  the  site  as 
deserted,  with  the  exception  of  Rahab*s  house  {De 
Locis  Sanctis,  2,  13).  During  the  rule  of  the  Sara- 
cens, Jericho  again  in  some  measure  revived }  the 
old  aqueducts  were  repaired,  and  the  plain  ren- 
dered fruitful  But  it  would  seem  that  the  site  was 
again  changed,  and  the  new  town  or  village  built 
where  the  Httle  hamlet  of  Rtha  now  stands  (Jacob 
de  Vitry  in  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1076 ;  see 
also  Robinson,  B,  R»,\.  561).  When  the  Crusa- 
ders conquered  Palestine  the  plain  of  Jericho  was 
one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  country,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(William  of  Tyre  in  Gesta  Dei,  xL  15).  After  the 
close  of  the  Crusades  Jericho  again  gradually  de- 
clined, and  it  has  never  since  revived  (Brochardus, 
chap.  viL  ;  Maundrell,  March  29 ;  Pococke,  ii.  i, 

P-3I)- 

RJha  (written  in  Arabic  l^  j\>  Ertha  =  Heb. 

^ni^),  the  only  modem  representative  of  the  an- 
cient  royal  city  of  Jericho,  is  a  small,  poor,  filthy 


hamlet  The  houses  consist  of  rough  walls  of  old 
building  stones,  roofed  with  straw  and  brushwood 
Each  has  in  front  of  it  an  enclosure  for  cattle  fenced 
with  branches  of  the  thorny  nubk ;  and  a  stronger 
fence  of  the  same  material  surrounds  the  whole  vil- 
lage, forming  a  rode  barrier  against  the  raids  of  the 
BoJawirL  Not  &r  from  the  vulage  is  a  little  square 
castle  or  tower,  evidently  of  Saracenic  origin,  but 
now  dignified  by  the  title  of  '  the  house  of  Zac- 
cheus.' This  viUage,  though  it  bears  the  name  of 
Tericho,  is,  as  has  been  stated,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant  both  from  the  Jericho  of  the  prophets 
and  that  of  the  Evangelists.  Very  probably  it  may 
occupy  the  site  of  Gijgal  [GilgalJ.  The  soil  of  the 
plain  ts  unsurpassed  in  fmility ;  ^ere  is  abundance 
of  water  for  irrigation,  and  many  of  the  old  aque> 
ducts  are  almost  perfect;  yet  nearly  the  whole 
plain  is  liiraste  and  desolate.  The  few  fields  of 
wheat  and  Indian  com,  and  the  few  orchards  of 
figs,  are  enough  to  show  what  the  place  might  be- 
come under  proper  cultivation.  But  the  people 
are  now  few  m  number,  indolent,  and  licentious. 
The  palms  which  gave  the  ancient  dty  a  distinctive 
appellation  are  gone  ;  even  that   *  single  solitary 

m'  which  Dr.  Robinson  saw,  exists  no  more. 

he  diroate  of  Jericho  is  exceedingly  hot  and  un- 
healthy. On  the  13th  of  May  the  thermometer  rose 
to  102*"  Fahr.  in  Dr.  Robinson's  tent  beside  the 
village ;  and  the  writer  can  testify  that  he  never 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  effects  of  intense  heat 
as  during  two  days  he  spent  in  the  plain  of  Jericho 
in  April  18581  The  heat  is  accounted  for  by  the 
depression  of  the  plain,  which  is  about  1200  feet 
hdcw  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  reflection  of  the 
sun's  rays  from  the  bare  white  cliffs  and  mountain 
ranges  which  shut  in  the  plain,  and  the  noisome  ex- 
halations from  the  lake,  and  from  the  numerous 
salt  springs  around  it,  are  enough  to  poison  the 
atmosphere. 

Jericho  owed  its  andent  wealth  and  importance 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  First,  The  site  is 
one  of  nature's  own  naaking.  Water  is  the  fint 
grand  requisite  for  an  eastern  city.  Here  the 
stream  of  the  Kelt,  issuing  from  a  sublime  ravine, 
flows  across  an  alluvial  plain.  A  little  more  than 
a  mile  northward  is  the  large  fountain  of  Elisha ; 
and  still  farther  the  fountain  of  Dfik.  Three 
copious  streams  thus  combined  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  human  skill  and  industry  to  convert  a  parched 
plain  into  a  paradise.  No  more  fitting  site  could 
have  been  chosen  for  a  great  dty. 

Second,  The  climate  of  this  plain  is  different  from 
that  of  ^my  other  part  of  Palestine  ;  it  is  in  fiict  tio- 
picaL     The  people  of  the  country  soon  found  that 
the  fruits,  spices,  and  perfumes  of  othef  dimes  could 
be  grown  tnere  iA  great  abundance.     The  palms  of 
Jericho  equalled  those  of  Egypt     The  gardens  of 
Jericho  produced  the  sweet-smelling  henna,  called 
*  camphire'  (Heb.  ^DD),  in  the  English  version  <A 
Cant.  L  14 ;  also  the  useful  myrobalan,  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  zukkOm  ;  ahd  the  rare  and  fragrant 
balsam,  or  '  balm  of  Gilead,'  which  was  in  ancient 
times  so  highly  esteemed  both  as  a  perfume  and  a 
medidne  (Gen.  xliii.  11 ;  Jer.  viii  22 ;  xlvl  n). 
The  balsam  was  peculiar  to  Palestine  (Strabo,  x>i. 
2  ;  Pliny,  xil  25,  54) ;  and  Josephus  informs  us 
that  it  was  chiefly  produced  in  the  cnvirotK  of 
Jericho  (Antiq,  xiv.  4.  I  ;  xv.  4.  2).     In  addiiiiw 
to  these  the  ordinary  fruits  grew  more  luxurianilv, 
and  ripened  sooner,  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  ihaa 
elsewhere.    Josephus  is  lavish  in  his  praises  of  its 
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amazing  fertility.  He  calls  it  the  most  fertile  tract 
in  Judsea — a  divine  region  (9e2or  x^P^^  ^^^*  7*^^ 
iv.  8.  3). 

Third,  After  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  its 
rich  plain,  the  site  of  Jericho  was  the  only  one  in 
the  soudiem  section  of  the  Jordan  valley  adapted 
for  a  great  city.  Fugitives  from  the  surrounding 
country  would  naturally  concentrate  here,  and 
Jericho,  when  founded,  would  become  what  Sodom 
had  been,  the  capital  of  the  Arabah. 

Fourth,  The  principal  parts  of  the  lower  Jordan 
are  opposite  Jericho.  The  valley  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  a  steep  and  nigged  line  of  mountains  which 
form  a  great  natural  barrier  to  that  division  of 
Palestine.  The  two  main  passes  through  this 
barrier — to  Jerusalem,  and  to  Bethel — converge  at 
Jericho  ;  and  a  strong  city  built  there  would  thus 
form  the  key  of  Palestine.  So  Joshua  found  it ; 
and  when  Jericho  fell  the  way  was  opened  into  the 
whole  country. 

The  forest  gardens  and  verdant  fields  and 
meadows  of  Jericho  must  have  been  a  glorious 
si^t  to  the  Israelites  from  the  mountain  sides  of 
Moab,  and  to  Moses  from  the  top  of  Pisgah.  After 
the  bare  rocks  of  Sinai,  and  the  bare  valley  of 
Arabah,  and  the  bare  downs  of  Moab,  the  waving 
palm  groves,  and  broad  plain  sparkling  with 
streams,  and  the  wide  sea,  would  seem  an  earthly 
paradise.  And  desolate  as  the  plain  has  now  be- 
come, it  is  still  beautifiil  to  the  eye  of  the  pilgrim, 
after  his  six  hours*  weary  march  down  through  the 
white  and  parched  wilderness  of  Judaea.  The 
glory  of  the  'city  of  palm-trees'  has  long  since 
passed  away  ;  but  the  oeauty  of  the  site  is  peren- 
nial— J.  L.  P. 

JERIMOTH   (rtD^^;  Vulg.   Jerimoth),     i. 

flepifu&S),  A  lineal  descendant  of  Mushi,  son  of 
Merari,  and  founder  of  one  of  the  Levitical  families 
(I  Chron.  xxiv.  30).     [See  Jeremoth,  i.] 

2.  (^lepifM6$,)  One  of  the  Benei-Behi,  and  foun- 
der of  one  of  the  patriarchal  houses  of  the  Benjam- 
ites  (i  Chron.  vii.  7). 

3.  (nlD^*;  *l€fHfio60,)  OneoftheBenei-Becher, 

and  founder  of  another  of  the  Benjamite  families 
(i  Chron.  vii.  8). 

4.  {^AfHfiodS;  Alex.  'lo/x/Mt/^;  YvUg, yerimutA.) 
A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  ambidextrous  warriors 
who  jomed  the  party  of  David  at  Ziklag  (t  Chron. 
xii.  5). 

5.  Cl€pifti»)$.)  Son  of  Heman,  and  leader  of  the 
fifteenth  course  of  musicians  (I  Chron.  xxv.  4). 
[See  Jeremoth,  3.] 

6.  QlepifjuStB,)  Son  of  Azriel,  and  ruler  (Ta3)  or 

prince  pIS^  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  in  the  latter 

part  of  the  reign  of  David  (i  Chron.  xxviL  19). 

7  (UfUfiodS;  Alex.  "EpfAOdd.)  Son  of  David, 
and  the  father  of  Mahalath,  the  wife  of  Rehoboam 
(2  Chron.  xL  18).  The  name  of  his  mother  is  not 
known. 

8w  {^l€fHfid)$.)  A  Levite,  one  of  the  officers  ap- 
pointed by  Hezekiah  to  the  oversight  of  the  frte- 
will  offerings  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  (2  Chron.  xxxi  13).— S.  N. 

JERIOTH  (nirn' ;  Sept  'Ie/>it6^),  the  wife  or 

concubine  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chron. 
iu  18).  Her  descendants  art  not  mentioned,  but 
thcv  probably  stood  in  the  genealogy,  and  were 
onutted  by  the  chronicler  for  some  reason.     If  we 


kn^w  nothing  froni  other  sources  of  Achsah,  the  iso- 
lated mention  of  her  at  ver.  49  would  be  analogous 
to  the  mention  of  Jerioth  here.  The  Vulg.  makes 
Jerioth  the  daughter  of  Azubah,  Caleb's  ^e ;  and 
some  of  the  older  interpreters  regard  Jerioth  as 
another  name  of  Azubah  ;  but  both  expedients  are 
arbitrary. — ^W.  L.  A. 

JEROBOAM  L  (Oyan^ ;  Sept.  'Upupodfi),  the 

V     •  ■   • 

son  of  Nebat,  and  first  king  of  Israel,  who  became 
king  B.  c  975,  and  reigned  22  years. 

He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  son  of  a 
widow  named  Zeriiiah,  when  he  was  noticed  by 
Solomon  as  a  clever  and  active  young  man,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
works  which  that  magnificent  king  was  carrying 
on  at  Jerusalem.  This  appointment,  the  rewani  of 
his  merits,  might  have  satisfied  his  ambition,  had 
not  the  declaration  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  given 
him  higher  hopes.  When  mformed  that,  by  the 
divine  itppointment^  he  was  to  become  king  over 
the  ten  tribes  about  to  be  rent  from  the  house  of 
David,  he  was  not  content  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
death  of  Solomon,  but  began  to  form  plots  and 
conspiracies,  the  discovery  of  which  constrained 
him  to  flee  to  Egypt  to  escape  condign  punish- 
ment The  king  of  that  country  was  but  too 
ready  to  encourage  one  whose  success  must  neces- 
sarily weaken  the  kingdom  which  had  become 
great  and  formidable  under  David  and  Solomon, 
and  which  had  already  pushed  its  fix>ntier  to  the 
Red  Sea  (i  Kings  xi.  26-40). 

When  Solomon  died,  the  ten  tribes  sent  to  call 
Teroboam  from  Egypt ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
headed  the  deputation  which  came  before  the  son 
of  Solomon  with  a  demand  of  new  securities  for 
the  rights  which  the  measures  of  the  late  king  had 
compromised.  It  may  somewhat  excuse  the  harsh 
answer  of  Rehoboam,  that  the  demand  was  ui^ed 
by  a  body  of  men  headed  by  one  whose  pretensions 
were  so  Well  known  and  so  odious  to  the  house  of 
David.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  making  their 
applications  thus  ofTensivelv,  they  struck  the  first 
blow ;  although  it  is  possible  that  they,  in  the  first 
instance,  intended  to  use  the  presence  of  Jeroboam 
for  no  other  puipose  than  to  frighten  the  king  into 
compliance.  The  imprudent  answer  of  Rehoboam 
rendered  a  revolution  inevitable,  and  Jeroboam 
was  then  caUed  to  reign  over  the  ten  tribes,  by  the 
style  of  *  King  of  Israel'  (i  Kings  xii.  1-20). 

The  genenu  course  of  his  conduct  on  the  throne 
has  already  been  indicated  [Israel,  Kingdom  of], 
and  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  pUce.  The  lead- 
ing object  of  his  policy  was  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  rend  asunder 
those  Common  interests  among  all  the  descendants 
of  Jacob,  which  it  was  one  great  object  of  the  law 
to  combine  and  interlace.  To  this  end  he  scrupled 
not  to  sacrifice  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  in- 
terests and  obligations  of  the  covenant  people,  by 
forbidding  his  subjects  to  resort  to  the  one  temple 
and  altar  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  and  by  estab- 
lishing shrines  at  Dan  and  Beth-el — the  extremities 
of  his  kingdom — where  *  golden  calves '  were  set 
up  as  the  symbols  of  Jeho^ih,  to  which  the  people 
were  enjoined  to  resort  and  bring  their  offerings. 
The  pontificate  of  the  new  establishment  he  united 
to  his  crown,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 
He  was  officiating  in  that  capacity  at  Beth-el, 
offering  incense,  when  a  prophet  appeared,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  announced  a  coming  time, 
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as  yet  ffur  off,  in  which  a  king  of  the  house  of 
David,  Jonah  by  name,  shouM  bum  upon  that 
unholy  altar  the  bones  of  its  ministers.  He  was 
then  preparing  to  verify,  by  a  commissioned  pro- 
digy, the  truUi  of  the  orade  he  had  delivered, 
when  the  king  attempted  to  arrest  him,  but  was 
smitten  with  palsy  in  the  arm  he  stretched  forth. 
At  the  same  moment  the  threatened  prodigy  took 
place,  the  altar  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  ashes 
strewed  &r  around.  This  measure  had,  however, 
no  abiding  effect  The  policy  on  which  he  acted 
la^  too  deep  in  what  he  deemed  the  vital  interests 
of  his  sepamte  kingdom,  to  be  even  thus  aban* 
doned :  and  the  force  of  the  considerations  which 
determined  his  conduct  may  in  part  be  appreciated 
from  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  king  of  Israel, 
however  well  disposed  in  other  respects,  ever  ven^ 
tured  to  lay  a  finger  on  this  schismatical  establish* 
ment.  Hence  *  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat,  wherewith  he  sinned  and  made  Israel  to 
sin,'  became  a  standing  phrase  in  describing  that 
iniquity  from  which  no  king  of  Israel  departed  (i 
Kings  xii.  25-33  ;  xiiL) 

The  contumacy  of  Jeroboam  eventually  brought 
upon  him  the  doom  which  he  probably  dreaded 
beyond  all  others — the  speedy  extinction  of  the 
dynasty  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  and 
incurred  so  much  guilt  to  establish  on  firm  founda- 
tions. His  son  AtNJah  being  sick,  he  sent  his  wife 
disguised  to  consult  the  prophet  Ahijah,  who  had 
predicted  that  he  should  be  king  of  Israel.  The 
prophet,  although  he  had  become  blind  with  a^e, 
knew  the  queen,  and  saluted  her  with — '  Come  m, 
thou  wife  of  Jeroboam,  for  I  am  sent  to  thee  with 
heavy  tidings.'  These  were  not  merely  that  the 
son  should  die — for  that  was  intended  in  mercy  to 
one  who  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  had 
remained  faithful  to  his  God,  and  was  the  only  one 
who  should  obtain  an  honoured  grave — ^but  that 
his  race  should  be  violently  and  utterly  extin- 
guished :  *  I  wUl  take  away  the  remnant  of  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  as  a  man  taketh  away  dung, 
tUl  it  be  all  ^one'  (i  Kings  xiv.  1-18). 

The  son  died  so  soon  as  the  mother  crossed  the 
threshold  on  her  return ;  and  as  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  himself  is  the  next  event  recorded,  it 
would  seem  that  he  did  not  long  survive  his  son. 
He  died  in  B.C.  954  (l  Kings  xiv.  20). 

Jeroboam  was  perhaps  a  less  remarkable  man 
than  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  founder  of 
a  new  kingdom  might  lead  us  to  expect  The 
tribes  would  have  revolted  without  him ;  and  he 
was  chosen  king  merely  because  he  had  been 
pointed  out  by  previous  circumstances.  His  go- 
vernment exhibits  but  one  idea — ^that  of  raising  a 
barrier  against  the  re-union  of  the  tribes.  Of  this 
idea  he  was  the  slave  and  victim ;  and  although 
the  barrier  which  he  raised  was  effectual  for  its 
purpose,  it  only  served  to  show  the  weakness  of 
the  man  who  could  deem  needful  the  protection 
for  his  separate  interests  which  such  a  barrier 
offered. 

JEROBOAM  II.,  thirteenth  king  of  Israel, 
son  of  Joash,  whom,  in  B.C.  824,  he  succeeded  on 
the  throne,  and  reigned  forty-one  years.  He  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  first  Jeroboam  in  keeping 
up  the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calves.  Nevertheless 
the  Lord  had  pity  upon  Israel,  the  time  of  its 
ruin  was  not  yet  come,  and  this  reign  was  long 
and  flourishing.     Jeroboam  brought  to  a  success- 


ful result  the  wars  which  his  lather  had  under- 
taken, and  was  alwajrs  victorious  over  the  Syrians. 
He  even  took  their  chief  cities  of  Damascus  and 
Hamath,  which  bad  formerly  been  subject  to  the 
sceptre  of  David,  and  restored  to  the  realm  of 
Israel  the  ancient  eastern  limits  from  Lebanon  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  He  died  in  B.C.  783  (2  Kings  xiiL 
13 ;  xiv.  16,  23-29). 

The  Scriptural  account  of  this  reign  Is  too  short 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a  prince 
under  whom  the  kingdom  of  Israel  seems  to  have 
reached  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  it  had  never 
before  enjoy^  and  was  not  able  long  to  preserve. 
—J.  K. 

JEROHAM   (Dnh^,  who  finds  mercy;  LXX. 

'le^fiel^X,  *ItpoPodfij  ^ItapdfL,  'Icpo^  *Upadfi', 
Vulg.  yeroAam).  Several  persons  bear  this  name. 
I.  The  father  of  Elkanah,  and  grandfather  of 
Samuel  the  prophet  (i  Sam.  L  i ;  I  Chron.  vL  27, 
34).  His  father's  name  is  variously  given :  Elihu 
(I  Sana.  I  i),  Eliab  (i  Chron.  vi  27),  Eliel  (i 
Chron.  vi.  34). 

2.  The  father  of  Adatah,  a  priest  of  the  re- 
turned captives,  and  son  of  Pashur,  whose  brethren 
are  described  as  *  very  able  men  for  the  work  of  the 
service  of  the  house  of  God'  (i  Chron.  ix.  12,  13. 
It  is  surely  the  same  who  is  mentioned  Neh.  xL  12, 
notwithstanding  the  discrepancy). 

3.  The  father  of  Azareel,  who  was  a  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  in  the  days  of  David  (i  Chron. 
xxviL  22). 

4.  The  father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  '  captains 
of  hundreds'  who  aided  Jehotada  to  put  down  the 
infamous  Athaliah,  and  place  Joash,  the  rightful 
heir,  on  the  throne  (2  Chron.  xxiil  i). 

5.  A  man  of  Benjamin,  the  father  of  six  sons, 
who  were  of  *the  heads  of  the  fathers,  by  their 
generations,  chief  men'  (i  Chron.  viii.  27). 

6.  A  man  of  Benjamin,  the  father  of  Ibneiah, 
who  with  his  bretnren  lived  in  Jerusalem  (i 
Chron.  ix.  8). 

7.  A  man  of  Gedor,  whose  sons,  described  as 
'mighty  men,  helpers  in  the  war,*  although  they 
were  *  of  Saul's  brethren  of  Benjamin,*  yet  united 
themselves  with  David  at  Ziklag  (i  Chron.  xii. 
I,  2,  7).— I.  J. 

JEROME,  EusEBius  Hieronymus  Sophro- 
Nius,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Stridon,  in 
Dalmatia,  about  A.D.  346.  He  died  at  Bethlehem, 
Sept  30,  42a  The  name  of  his  father,  who  was 
a  wealthy  man  and  a  Christian,  was  Eusebius.  At 
the  age  of  18,  Jerome  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  under  the  grammarian  Donatus.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  baptised  till  he  was  about 
20,  and,  according  to  his  own  admissions,  he  fell 
afterwards  into  a  course  of  dissipation,  though  not 
to  the  extent  that  Augustine  had  so  deeply  to  de- 

Elore.  After  a  residence  of  some  years  at  Rome, 
e  travelled  into  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain.  At 
Treves  he  conunenced  the  study  of  theology,  and 
in  order  to  prosecute  it,  retired  into  a  cell  in  the 
desert  of  Chalcis,  near  Antioch,  where  for  four 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  penance  and 
study.  Here  he  acouired  that  skill  in  the  Hebrew 
language  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  cele- 
brated, and  which  he  turned  to  such  good  account. 
He  also  visited  Palestine  and  Constantinople,  where 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
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at  that  time  bishop  there,  and  the  only  man  who, 
since  St  John,  hs&d  won  the  title  of  '  the  Divine.' 
Jerome  calls  him  his  father,  preceptor,  and  cate- 
chist  It  was  here  that  he  translated  the  chronicle 
of  Eusebius  and  14  homilies  of  Origen.  In  382  a 
council  was  called  at  Rome  by  Damasus.  Jerome 
attended  it  and  stayed  there  till  the  death  of  Damasus 
in  385.  It  is  not  clearly  known  why  he  left  Rome, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  the  affection 
of  the  bishop  who  succeeded  Damasus.  On  leav- 
ing Italy  he  retired  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  con^ 
tinued  till  his  death. 

His  works  are  partly  exegetical  and  partly  ex- 
planatory. He  took  part  in  the  controversies 
against  the  Arians,  Sabellians,  Luciferians,  and 
Pelagians ;  wrote  commentaries  on  Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles,  the  Prophets,  greater  and  less,  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  also  Qtues/ionum 
IMraicarum  in  Genaim  liber  and  De  Viris  iUustri- 
Imsy  and  35  short  notices  of  defenders  of  the  faith, 
beginning  with  Peter  and  James  and  ending  with 
himself ;  but  the  great  work  for  which  he  is  chiefly 
renoMmed  is  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Hebrew,  which  is  the  only  one  sanctioned  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  is  known  as  the  Vulgate; 
It  is  uncertain  what  help  he  derived  in  this  work 
from  the  Hcxapla  and  the  older  Italic  versions  that 
are  supposed  to  have  existed.  The  first  complete 
edition  of  Jerome  was  that  by  Erasmus,  Basle  15 16, 
9  vols.  foL  There  is  also  the  Benedictine  edit 
'^3-1706,  5  vols.  fol. ;  and  thatof  Vallarsi,  Verona 
1734-42,  II  vols,  fol.,  reprinted  and  improved, 
Venice  1766,  11  vols.  4to. — S.  L. 

JERUBBAAL  (i>jraT  ;  Sept.  'UpofiddK ;  Alex. 

Sucaari/ipiov  tov  Be(aX),  the  name  given  to  Gideon 
in  consequence  of  his  destroying  the  altar  of  Baal 
at  Ophrah  (Judg.  vi.  32).  The  name  is  a  com- 
pound of  yj>  and  7^3,  and  may  signify  either, 
/>/  Baa/  contend^  or  Be  it  contended  with  Baal ; 
the  addition  12  shews  that  here  the  former  meaning 
is  to  be  adopted.  In  the  A.  V.  the  giving  of  the 
name  is  assigned  to  Joash,  the  father  of  Gideon ; 
but  instead  of  *  he  gave,'  it  is  better  to  use  the  in- 
definite form  *  they  gave,'  i.^.,  the  name  was 
given  to  him  by  common  consent.  Instead  of 
Jerubbaal  we  have  in  2  Sam.  xi.  21  the  name 
Jerubbesheth  (nrST),  in  which  TiVJ^l  =  T\^1  is  a 

term  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  substitute  for  Baal ; 

comp.  7y3B^K  Eshbaal^  I  Chron.  viii.  33 ;  be  39 
for  the  nC^ae^K,   Ish-bosheth^   of  the  books  of 

Samuel ;  pyS'T^O  Merib-baal^  I  Chron.  viii.  34, 
for  DK'TBD,  Mephibosheth^  etc.  The  name  Jerub- 
baal appears  in  the  Grecised  form  of  Ilierombal 
(ItpSfi^aXos)  in  a  fragment  of  Philo-Byblius  pre- 
served by  Eusebius  (/Vtr/.  Evang.  i.  9) ;  but  the 
identity  of  name  does  not  authorise  us  to  conclude 
that  it  is  Gideon  who  is  there  referred  to.  In  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  'Ia/>//9oXor  appears  as  the 
name  of  a  deity  (Gesenius,  Monum.  Phcenie.  229  ; 
Movers,  Pkonizier^  L  434). — W.  L.  A. 

JERUBBESHETH.    [Jerubbaau] 

JERUEL,    Wilderness   of    6wn^    nSTO ; 

Sept.  "^  kprlnun  'If/)iiJX),  the  scene  of  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  Arab  tribes 
who  invaded  Judaea  in  the  rcip^  of  Jehoshaphat 


(2  Chron.  xx.  16).  Although  not  mentioned 
elsewhere,  the  situation  of  this  region  may  be 
determined  with  tolerable  precision  from  the  cir- 
cumstantial details  given  in  the  chapter  cited.  The 
invading  tribes  having  marched  round  the  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea  had  encamped  at  Engedi.  The  road 
thence  to  Jerusalem  ascends  from  the  shore  by  a 
steep  and  '  terrible  pass'  (Walcott,  Bib.  Sac.  L  p. 
69),  and  thence  leads  northwards,  passing  below 
Tekoa  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  i.  501,  508).  Jehosha- 
phat, by  the  direction  of  Jahaziel,  goes  forth  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa.  He  is  told 
that  the  invaders  are  coming  up  by  the  ascent  of 
Ziz  (or  Hazziz,  Sept  '  A(r<rect ;  Alex.  ^ kowk ;  comp. 
Bertheau,  ad  loc.\  evidently  the  difficult  pass  just 
mentioned,*  and  that  he  should  find  them  '  at  the 
end  of  the  brook  before  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel.' 
Three  days  having  been  consumed  in  spoiling  the 
dead,  he  leads  his  army  to  the  valley  of  Berachah 
(Bereikdt)  to  offer  thanks  for  the  deliverance. 
The  wilderness  of  Jeruel  must  therefore  have  been 
traversed  by  the  road  from  Engedi  to  Jerusalem,  ad- 
jacent to  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,  and  distant  by  a 
short  march  from  Bereikiit.  In  all  these  respects 
the  laige  tract  of  table  land  called  el-Husasah  from 
a  wady  on  its  northern  side  (Robinson,  i.  527),  and 
extending  *  in  verdant  slopes '  to  the  hill  country 
about  Tekoa  (Walcott,  /.  ^.),  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative. — H.  C.  G. 

JERUSALEM  (D^^B^T,  habitation  or  founda- 

tion  of  peace;  Sept.*Ie/>ov<raXi}Ai;  Vulg.  Hierosolyma; 
s 

Arab,   /jyyjjill,  El  Kitds)^  the  Jewish  capital  of 

Palestine. 

Part  I. — Name  and  History. — This  far- 
famed  and  most  sacred  of  all  cities  has  a  name 
which  at  once  suggests  inquiry  as  to  its  meaning 
and  origin.  The  old  traditions  and  natural  pre- 
possessions both  of  Jews  and  Christians  connect  it 
with  that  Salem  of  which  Melchizcdek,  the  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  was  king,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  which  the  Psalmist  had 
in  view  when  he  sung—*  In  Judah  is  God  known  ; 
his  name  is  great  in  Israel.  In  Salem  also  is  his 
tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion.'  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that,  at  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  king 
of  Jerusalem  had  a  name,  Adonizedek  {Lord  of 
Righteousness) ^  almost  identical  in  meaning  with 
that  of  Melchizedek  {King  of  Righteousness) ^  who 
was  king  of  Salem  in  the  lime  of  Abraham. 

Joseph  us,  writing  in  Greek,  endeavours  to  clothe 
the  Jewish  notions  on  the  subject  in  a  Greek  dress, 
by  saying  that  the  city  having  been  formerly  called 
26Xt;jua,  received  the  name  of  'l«/>o<r6Xt/fux,  or  the 
sacred  Solyma,  from  its  Hebrew  captors.  This 
would  be  an  easy  explanation  of  the  change  of  name 
from  Salem  to  Jerusalem,  if  there  was  anythingin  the 

prefixed  syllables  of  the  Hebrew  word,  D7K^T,  to 

convey  that  idea  of  sacredness  which  is  asserted  by 
the  Greek  prefix  'Ie/>a  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  Various  opinions  are  enter- 
tained as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  prefix,  but 


*  Compare  the  account  given  hy  Joseph.,  Antiq, 
ix.  I,  tvpyfotof  7d/>  di/ro<>r  iirl  r^r  fxera^d  lepoeoXv- 
fiiav  KoX  E77a66i|t  dra^dac(i)t. 
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none  of  them  quite  satis&ctoiy  or  quite  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  Hebrew  etymology.  We  may 
dismiss,  almost  without  consideration,  supported 
though  it  be  by  Lightfoot,  the  rabbinioil  notion 
that  the  word  Jerusalem  is  derived  from  Jireh,  the 
name  given  to  the  place  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiL 
14),  and  Shalem,  the  name  which  it  received  from 
Shem,  whom  they  hold  to  be  the  same  person  as 
Melchizedek.  Of  the  derivations  enumerated  by 
Gesenius,  and  which  would  give  to  the  word  the 
several  meanings  oi  fearing  peace^  fearing  Salem, 
possession  of  peace,  Salem  a  possession,  house  of  peace, 
foundation  of  peace,  he  prefers  the  last,  expressing 
this  name  in  German  bv  the  word  Friedensgruna 
There  is  also  something  m  the  latter  part  of  the  word 
which  is  suggestive  of  inauiry.  Though  the  letters 
are  the  same  as  those  of  tne  word  Salem,  the  vowel- 
points  are  different,  the  one  being  written  D7K^» 
Shalem,   and    the  other  QPtS^,  Shalaim,  and  in 

some  places  with  the  insertion  of  a  \  D  vC^,  Shala^ 

fim.  This  gives  to  the  word  a  dual  character^ 
which  has  been  considered  referable  to  the  two 
cities,  the  one  on  a  height  and  the  other  in  a  val- 
ley,  of  which  it  consisted.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  the  original  name  of  the  place  having 
been  Salem,  it  might  in  the  course  of  time,  when  it 
embraced  more  ground  within  its  circuit,  and  be- 
came  a  double  city,  have  acquired  a  pronunciation 
which  described  to  the  ear  its  local  form  and  cha- 
racter. At  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  place  was 
known  by  quite  another  name.     It  was  called 

{ebus  or  jfebusi,  which  simply  means  the  citv  of  the 
ebusite,  just  as  we  find  innumerable  Frendi  towns 
of  the  present  day  with  names  derived  from  tribes 
enumerated  by  Caesar.  Thus  we  may  imagine 
such  a  combination  of  words  as  Salem  Jebus,  or 
Salem  Jebusi,  with  a  meaning  analogous  to  that  of 
Lutetia  Parisiorum  ;  and  as  Paris  is  the  only  por- 
tion of  this  appellation  which  has  been  retained, 
we  can  conjecture  how  Jebus  may  have  usurped 
the  place  of  Salem  at  the  time  of  Joshua.  Some, 
indeed,  have  supposed  that  the  word  Jebus  still 
lies  concealed  in  the  first  syllables  of  the  word  Jeru- 
salem, while  others  are  led  by  St  Jerome  to  iden- 
tify the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  Math  that  '  Shalem, 
a  city  of  Shechem,*  upwards  of  seventy  miles  to 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ScythopolLs  (or  Bethshan),  to  which  Jacob  came 
after  he  had  left  Padanaram  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18). 
There  is  little,  however,  beyond  the  mere  assertion 
of  St  Jerome  to  contradict  the  uniform  tradition 
both  of  Jews  and  Christians ;  and  the  inference  we 
are  disposed  to  draw  from  the  above  considerations 
is  that  Jerusalem  was  originally  the  Salem  of  Mel- 
chizedek, that  the  place  was  afterwards  familiarly 
known  as  Jebusi  or  Jebus,  from  the  name  of  the 
people  who  occupied  it,  while  its  older  name  was 
still  kept  in  memoxy ;  and  that  it  received  the 
name  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  finally  conquered 
by  David,  partly  in  memory  of  its  ancient  founder, 
partlv  to  indicate  the  secure  enjoyment  of  peace 
which  the  acquisition  of  so  important  a  fortress 
seemed  to  promise.  The  use  of  the  word  in 
Joshua  and  Judges,  either  by  itself  or  as  an  equi- 
valent of  Jebus,  was  probably  in  anticipation  of  the 
name  which  it  afterwards  received.  Tne  dual  form 
of  its  termination,  which  was  first  embodied  in  the 
letters  of  the  word  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  400 
years  after  its  conquest  by  David,  may  have  crept 


gradually  into  use ;  and  be  now  indicated  by  the 
Masoretic  vowd-points  foherever  the  word  occurs, 
becau.%  it  had  long  since  been  established  as  its 
proper  form  when  those  points  were  invented 
(A.D.  500). 

The  position  of  Jerusalem  was  such  as  to  make 
it  a  place  of  leading  importance  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  land  by  Joshua ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  Adonizedek  its  '  king '  summoning  fonr 
omtt  chieftains  of  the  land  to  punish  Gibeon  for 
having  made  peace  with  Israel.  Its  great  strength 
also  appears  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  one  of  the 
places  sacked  by  Joshua  after  he  had  slain  Adoni- 
zedek and  the  other  four  kings  who  had  gone  up 
with  him  against  Gibeon,  and  that  the  Jebusites 
continued  to  hold  it  for  so  long  a  period  after- 
wards. We  arc  told  in  Joshua  (xv.  63)  that  the 
children  of  Judah  could  not,  and  in  Judjg^  (i.  21), 
after  an  account  of  the  taking  and  bumins  of  Jem- 
salem  b^  the  children  of  Jud&,  that  the  daildien  of 
Benjammdid  not,  drive  out  the  Jebusites;  and  it  is 
added  in  the  former  verse,  'but  the  Tebnsites 
dwell  with  the  children  of  J[udab,'  and  in  the  latter, 
'but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day.'  The  difficulty 
of  dislodging  the  Jebusites,  followed  as  it  is  by 
the  account  of  the  sacking  and  burning  of  Jem- 
salem,  and  again  by  the  repetition  of  the  statement 
that  the  Jebusites  continued  to  dwell  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  Terusalem,  point  clearly  to  the 
£iict  of  the  natural  division  of  the  place  into  an 
upper  and  lower  town.  Of  the  upper  town,  in- 
clc^ed  within  powerful  defences  and  forming  the 
stronghold  of  Zion,  the  Jebusites  no  doubt  main- 
tained possiession  while  tne  rest  of  the  city  was  in 
flames,  and  they  continued  to  dwell  there  after  the 
children  of  Benjamin  had  established  themselves  in 
the  valley  at  its  foot,  or  on  contiguous  but  lower 
heights.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  Josephus,  from  whdm  we  also  learn  that  the 
children  of  Judah,  disappointed  in  their  attempt 
upon  the  upper  town,  withdrew  to  Hebron,  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  This  would 
naturally  give  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  an  opportunity 
for  occupying  the  ruined  town  which  Judah  had 
abandoned ;  as  the  boundary  line  which  separated 
the  northern  edge  of  the  territory  apportkmed  to 
Judah  from  the  southern  edge  of  that  apportioned 
to  Benjamin  passed  through,  or  dose  to  Jeiusalcni, 
possibly  at  the  foot  of  Zion*  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  8» 
and  xviii.  2S,  with  Ps.  xlviiL  t). 

The  stronghold  of  Zion,  which  was  thus  main- 
tained by  the  Jebusites  in  this  first  recorded  siege 
of  Jerusalem  (B.C.  1443)  continued  in  their  hands 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  troubled  times  of 
the  judges,  and  the  early  days  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ismel  It  was  about  400  years  afterwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  of  the  A.  V.— though 
not  more  than  200  according  to  another  compu- 
putationt— that  David  the  man  of  Judah,  having 
finally  triumphed  over  the  house  of  Saul  the  Ben- 
jamite,  and  being  firmly  established  on  the  throne 
of  the  kingdom  of  all  Israel  as  well  as  Judah 
(B.C  1048),  in  that  Hebron  which  had  been  the 

♦  There  is  a  rabbinical  tradirion  that  part  of  the 
Temple  was  in  the  lot  of  Judah,  and  part  of  it  m 
that  of  Benjamin  (Lightfoot,  voL  I  p.  1050,  London 
1684. 

t  See  article  Genealogy. 
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chief  dlf  of  the  tribe  of  Judoh  erer  since  its  Rrst 
ioeflectiml  attempt  on  the  stioiurbotd  of  Zion, 
£athered  logelber  his  force*  for  a  fresh  attempt  oq 
the  fortress  which  had  hitherto  baffled  the  efTorls 
of  its  Hebrew  invaders.  Great  as  wis  the  repula- 
tion  of  David,  the  confidence  of  the  men  of  Jebus 
was  still  greater.  As  the  Hebrew  armies  lay 
round  about  them,  they  shouted  insultingly  from 
their  walls  ;  *  Except  thoa  take  away  the  blind  and 
the  lame  thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither.'  The 
simplest  interpretation  of  this  insult  seems  to  be 
that  the  lame  and  the  blind,  the  most  inlirni  and 
helpless  of  the  place,  were  eihibited  on  the  walls  as 
a  sufficient  defence  against  its  besiegers  Others 
hare  thought  that  the  idols  of  the  Jebusites  were  so 
displayed,  and  that  the  words  lame  and  bUnd  were 
used  injnicallv  and  derisively  in  allusion  to  the 
terms  in  which  those  idols  were  spoken  of  by  the 
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Istadiles,  This  futile  taunt,  however,  ontyserred 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  divinely  assisted 
hero  whom  the  giant  of  Gath  had  once  so  vainly 
curbed  by  his  gods,  threatening  1o  give  his  flesh  to 
the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  brasts  of  the  field,  A 
fresh  impulse  was  added  to  the  leal  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  the  hill  of  Zion  was  takerk. 

Jerusalem  was  now  made  the  capital  of  the  ututed 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  Zion  its  strong- 
hold, henceforth  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  City 
of  David,  became  the  residence  of  the  king,  aiKl 
the  site  of  that  royal  palace,  for  the  building  of 
which  *cedar  trees,  and  carpcriters  and  masons' were 
furnished  by  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre.  The  position 
of  the  new  capital,  with  reference  to  the  territories 
of  the  seveial  tribes,  was  eminently  suited  to  give  it 
a  commanding  influence  among  them.  It  rested 
on  the  southern  edge  of  that  grand  and  lofty  pla- 


teau which — interrupted  only  liy  the  valley  of 
Esdraelori  crossing  it  mid-way  between  its  northern 
and  loulbem  extremity — occupies  the  entire  area 
of  the  Holy  Land  tielween  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  low  lands  bordering  on  the  Meditensnean 
Sea.  And  yet  it  did  not  occupy,  like  Hebron, 
Shecbem,  and  other  great  cities  of  Israel,  the  crest 
of  one  particular  hill,  but  was  seated  at  a  height 
of  some  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  a 
point  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  great  southern 
table-land  which  is  protected  on  its  south  and  east 
sides  by  two  deep  valleys  or  ravines  running  down 
from  the  west  and  north,  and  joining  at  its  south- 
east comer,  where  they  form  the  head  of  a  deep 
winding  cleft  rather  than  valley,  which  reaches  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  forms  the  dry  bed  of  the  Kedron. 
This  stream  also  gives  its  name  to  the  ravine  which 
comes  from  the  north  and  protects  Jerusalem  on 
the  east,  while  the  southern  ravine  is  known  ns  the 
valley  of  Iljnnom.  Jerusalem  lieing  thus  dcfenclcd 
against  invaders  on  the  soiifh  and  eo^l,  and  [sirily 


on  the  north,  by  these  lavines,  is  open  and  able  to 
extend  itself,  and  hold  ready  communication  with 
the  whole  country  towards  the  west  and  north- 
west over  the  undulating  height  of  the  plateau  on 
which  it  rests.  This  peculiarity  of  position  is  the 
key  to  much  of  its  sufeequent  history. 

But  Jerusalem  was  something  more  than  the  civil 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  place  which 
had  been  fore.ordained  by  the  wisdom  of  God  to 
be  its  spiritual  centre,  the  Holy  City  to  which  the 
tribes  of  the  Lord  were  to  go  up  every  year  to  cele- 
brate at  different  seasons  their  three  great  festivals. 
David  accordingly  proceeded  lo  invest  it  with  that 
sacredncss  of  character  which  it  was  lo  posses* 
throughout  all  future  ages.  The  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, that  mysterious  testimony  of  God's  favour 
and  presence  which  had  been  constructed  accord- 
ing lo  his  exjiress  directions  in  the  wilderness,  was 
still  resting  at  Kirjalh-jcarim,  where  it  had  remained 
ever  since  the  high-priesthood  uf  ICIt  and  those 
terrible  manifenlntioiiaof  its  sanctity  uhich  fell  both 
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on  Philistines  and  Israelites  after  its  removal  from 
the  tabernacle  at  ShiloK  This  sacred  receptacle 
with  its  mysterious  contents  David  now  resolved  to 
cany  to  Jerusalem.  But  its  progress  to  its  in- 
tended shrine  was  again  arrested  by  the  anger  of 
God,  which  burst  with  fatal  violence  on  the  head 
of  Uzzah,  a  man  who  had  ventured  to  steady  it 
with  his  hand  as  it  tottered  with  the  motion  of  the 
cart  which  bore  it  on  its  way.  The  revered  and 
dreaded  object,  left  once  more  in  charge  of  a  private 
person,  became  a  blessing  to  those  who  sheltered 
It  with  reverence,  and  David  was  again  encouraged 
to  carry  out  his  purpose.  Thb  time  a  troop  of 
Levites  was  employed  to  bear  it  with  staves  on 
their  shoulders,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
bw  of  Moses,  and  David  himself  headed  a  great 
procession,  which  conducted  it  in  triumph,  with 
music,  and  singing,  and  dancing,  to  the  tabernacle 
prepared  for  it  on  Mount  Zion.  We  then  find 
David  performing  the  functions  of  priest  as  well  as 
king,  offering  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings, 
and  blessing  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
He  also  appointed  certain  Levites  to  minister  be- 
fore the  ark  continually,  and  to  'record,  and  to 
thank  and  praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.' 

In  the  meantime  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  and 
its  enclosure  within  walls  of  wider  circuit  than 
those  which  had  surrounded  the  Jebusite  city,  was 
carried  on  with  that  zeal  which  distinguished  all 
the  actions  of  the  poet  king.  But  he  could  not  see 
the  contrast  between  his  own  palace,  adorned  with 
kingly  magnificence,  and  the  slight  structure  which 
sheltered  the  ark,  without  fervent  desires  to  build 
for  it  a  temple  more  suited  to  the  majestv  of  God. 
Besides  which,  the  divine  oracles  seemed  to  point 
at  a  centralization  of  his  worship  which  was  not  yet 
realized  ;  for  while  the  'ark  ot  the  covenant'  was 
enshrined  in  the  City  of  David,  the  tabernacle  of 
the  Lord  was  at  Gibeon,  and  there  the  whole 
ritual  of  the  Mosaic  law  continued  to  be  observed 
by  the  high-priest  and  his  attendant  priests  and 
Levites. 

His  pious  wish  was  made  known  to  the  prophet 
Nathan,  who  at  first  applauded  the  design,  but 
was  afterwards  instructed  by  special  revelation  to 
forbid  its  present  accomplishment,  while  he  fore- 
told the  perpetual  establishment  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  tne  birth  of  a  son  who  would  carry  out 
his  father's  purpose  in  more  peaceful  times. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  life  of  David 
which  one  cannot  read  without  feeling  how  deeply 
we  are  indebted  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  church  for 
the  purity  of  Christian  morals.  For  while  David 
has  left  on  record  in  his  Psalms  the  fullest  evidence 
of  that  fervour  of  devotion  and  confidence  in  God, 
and  that  deep  humility  and  penitence  which  made 
him  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  we  find  him 
living  in  the  unrestrained  practice  of  such  habits 
as  are  now  universally  felt  to  weaken  the  moral 
sense  and  deteriorate  the  character.  Already  while 
he  reigned  at  Hebron,  the  number  of  his  wives  and 
concubines  was  considerable,  and  we  read  that  he 
took  him  more  concubines  and  wives  out  of  Jeru- 
salem after  he  was  come  from  Hebron.  This  was 
in  direct  disobedience  to  the  hiw  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xvii.  17),  and  with  it  was  connected  much  of  the  sin 
and  sorrow  of  his  subsequent  history.  We  need  only 
refer  to  his  cvfening  walk  *  on  the  roof  of  the  king's 
house,'  followed  by  the  crimes  of  adultery  and 
murder,  to  the  incest  committed  by  Amnon,  and 


the  murder  committed  by  Absalom — too  faithful 
imitators  of  their  father's  errors — and  to  the  revolt 
of  Absalom,  and  his  incestuous  intercourse  with  his 
fathei^s  concubines  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  on  the 
same  spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of  David's 
temptation  and  sin.  These  melancholy  transac- 
tions, interspersed  with  victories  over  the  Philis- 
tines and  other  heathen  nations,  and  terminated  by 
his  sorrowful  triumph  over  his  own  misguided  son, 
occupied  about  twave  years,  and  brought  David  to 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Our  next  scene  in  the  history  of  Jeitisalem  is  one 
of  affecting  interest.  About  sue  years  after  the  last 
event,  David  was  moved,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Joab,  to  make  a  census  of  the  people  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  either  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  or  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  fighting  men  he  could  com- 
mand. By  so  doing  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
God,  who,  to  punish  him  for  his  fault,  destroyed 
70,cxx>  of  his  subjects  by  a  pestilence  of  three  days* 
duration.  The  destroying  angel  was  standing  over 
Jerusalem  on  Mount  Monah,  his  hand  was  uplifted 
and  ready  to  fall  upon  the  city,  when  the  Lord 
said,  '  It  is  enough,  stay  now  thine  hand.'  This 
occurred  near  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  or 
Araunah,  a  Jebusite,  and  probably  of  the  blood 
royal  of  that  race ;  at  the  same  place,  according  to 
Jewish  tradition,  where  Abraham  had  his  knife  un- 
sheathed to  slay  his  son.  David  himself  saw  the 
angel  standing  between  earth  and  heaven  with  the 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  by  his  command, 
conveyed  through  the  orophet  Gad,  he  set  up  an 
altar  on  the  threshing-fioor  of  Araunah,  the  site  of 
which  he  purchased  for  600  shekels  of  gold  (having 
given  50  shekels  of  silver  for  the  threshing-floor 
itself  with  the  oxen  and  materials  for  sacrifice). 
This  spot  thus  distinguished  by  these  two  instances 
of  God's  sparing  mercy,  and  about  to  be  still 
further  honoured  by  its  near  proximity  to  the  place 
of  the  great  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  worid,  was 
selected  by  the  Lord  as  the  site  of  his  future  temple. 
David  recognised  the  divine  purpose  in  the  fire 
which  came  down  from  heaven  to  consume  his 
burnt-offering,  and  he  devoted  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  a  fabric 
of  exceeding  magnificence  to  be  reared  on  the  spot 
after  his  death  by  his  son  Solomon. 

Solomon  was  very  young  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  (B.C.  1015).  Josephus,  followed  by  Light- 
foot,  sa)'S  twelve,  but  he  was  probably  a  few  years 
older.  No  prince  could  display  greater  wisdom  and 
magnificence  than  he  did  in  the  works  which  occa- 
pied  him  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign. 
The  Temple,  for  which  he  made  preparations,  with 
the  help  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  during  three 
years,  and  of  which  another  Hiram,  bom  in  Tyre, 
but  of  Hebrew  descent,  was  architect,  occupied 
seven  years  and  a  half  in  building,  and  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  B.  C.  1004.  The  ark  of  the 
covenant  was  brought  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
and  placed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  beneath  the 
wings  of  the  cherubim.  The  tabernacle  also,  and 
all  its  sacred  vesseb,  were  conveyed  thither  from 
Gibeon,  and  probably  deposited  as  sacred  memo- 
rials within  its  walls  (l  Kings  viil  4 ;  2  Chron.  v. 
5  ;  Lightfoot,  vol  i.  p.  2063).  The  name  of  the 
high-priest  at  this  time  was  Azariah  ;  he  wm  a  de- 
scendant, perhaps  grandson  (cf.  i  Kings  vL  2 ;  I 
Chron.  vi.  8-10),  of  Zadok,  who  was  high-priist  at 
Gibeon  when  David  brought  the  ark  from  Kinath- 
jearim,  and  was  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  the  elde«i 
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son  of  Aaron — the  high-priesthood  of  the  house  of 
Ithamar,  Aaron's  younger  son,  having  been  for- 
feited through  the  sins  of  Hophni  and  Phineas, 
and  having  terminated  in  Abiathar,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Solomon  for  his  share  in  the  revolt  of 
Adonijah  (i  Kings  ii.  35).  After  the  completion 
of  the  Temple,  Solomon  surrounded  Jerusalem  with 
strong  walk  and  towers,  and  filled  it  with  magnifi- 
cent structures — his  own  palace,  the  vast  estab- 
lishment for  his  chariots  and  horses,  the  palace 
which  he  built  for  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  the 
palace  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon.  In  the  mean 
time  other  cities  were  built  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominions;  he  formed  alliances  with  powerful 
princes,  and  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with 
Egypt  by  land,  with  Eastern  Africa  and  India  by 
the  Red  Sea,  and  with  Spain  and  Western  Africa  by 
the  Mediterranean.  By  his  wealth  and  influence, 
and  the  prestige  of  his  power,  he  extended  the  range 
of  his  dominion  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile  (i 
Kings  iv.  21 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  20).  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  organised  a  government,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Azariah,  the  son  (or  grandson) 
of  Zadok,  who  was  afterwards  high-priest  Light- 
foot  says  that  his  office  was  that  of  chief  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  This  ancient  and  venerable  council  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  seventy  elders 
appointed  by  Moses  to  help  him  to  govern  the 
people  in  the  wilderness,  and  is  believed  by  some 
to  have  continued  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  Jewish  history,  while  others  contend  that  it 
existed  as  a  national  council  only  from  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees. 

But  Solomon^  who  filled  the  world  with  the 
fame  of  his  wisdom,  and  received  so  many  testi- 
monies of  the  favour  of  God  during  his  youth  and 
manhood,  was  at  length  infatuated  by  the  same 
seductions  which  brought  so  much  sorrow  on 
his  father.     Towards  the  dose  of  his  reign — 

His  heart,  though  large. 
Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses  fell 
To  idols  foul ; 

and  he  built  temples  for  Ashtoreth,  Chemosh,  and 
Milcom  on  the  right  hand  (/.  e.y  the  south  side^  of 
the  Mount  of  Corruption  (i  Kings  xL  7  ;  2  Kmgs 
xxiii.  13).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  means 
on  one  or  more  of  the  four  hills  lying  to  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  and  constituting  together  what  we  know 
as  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  name  Corruption 
(Hammashchith)  seems  to  have  been  given  to  this 
range  of  hiUs  on  account  of  its  desecration  by 
Solomon,  and  to  be  a  sort  of  play  upon  the  word 
Hammishchah,  which  means  unction^  and  which 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  derived  from  the  olives 
for  which  it  was  famous.  These  temples  con- 
tinued to  give  a  character  of  unholiness  to  the 
ground  which  was  afterwards  made  so  holy  by  the 
footsteps  of  our  Lord,  till  Josiah  removed  them, 
about  360  years  afterwards.  The  same  dishonour 
was  done  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  on  its  south 
side,  by  the  establishment  there  of  the  worship  of 
Molech  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10). 

Grievous  troubles  fell  upon  Solomon  as  a  punish- 
ment for  these  sins,  the  worst  of  them  all  being 
the  threatened  disruption  of  his  kingdom  under  his 
son  and  successor  Rehoboam.  Egypt,  the  old 
enemy  of  Israel,  was  the  fosterer  of  this  revolution ; 
Jeroboam,  who  had  been  announced  by  prophecy 
as  its  instrument,  having  sought  shelter  there  from 


the  expected  indignation  of  Solomon.  After  Solo- 
mon's death,  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  took 
place  through  Rehoboam*s  weakness  and  folly, 
and  it  was  followed  (B.  c.  972),  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  by  an  invasion  of  his  kingdom,  and  a 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt. 
Rehoboam  made  no  attempt  to  withstand  him, 
but  cowered  within  the  walls  of  the  dty,  which 
Shishak  plundered  of  all  its  treasures.  He  then 
retired  without  doing  further  injury  to  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

His  grandson  Asa  was  a  thoughtful  and  high- 
minded  prince,  who  did  much  by  his  zeal  and 
influence  to  banish  idolatry  and  its  attendant  gross 
immorality  from  Jerusalem.  He  repdled  a  vast 
Cushite  army  which  invaded  his  kingdom,  and  en- 
riched himself  with  its  spoils,  much  of  which 
he  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple,  in  place 
of  the  treasures  of  which  it  had  been  rifled  by 
Shishak.  But  he  made  use  of  these  same  dedi- 
cated treasures  to  purchase  the  help  of  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  against  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  who 
made  war  upon  him,  B.  c.  930,  and  imprisoned 
the  prophet  Hanani,  who  reproached  him  with 
this  sin. 

His  son  Jehoshaphat  was  an  upright  and  most 
powerful  monarch,  who  promoted  religion  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  gained  great  influence 
over  neighbouring  nations  ;  but  he  acted  inconsis- 
tently in  making  idlixmces  both  with  Ahab  and  Aha- 
ziah,  the  wicked  kings  of  Israel,  and  married  his  son 
Joram  to  Athaliah,  Ahab's  daughter.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  wretched  marriage  pervaded  the  three 
following  reigns  of  Toram,  Ahaziah,  his  son  by 
Athaliah,  and  Athsuiah  herself,  who  made  her 
way  to  the  throne  by  destroying  all  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Judah  except  the  infant  Joash,  her 
own  grandchild,  who  was  snatched  out  of  her 
hands,  and  educated  in  the  Temple  tiU  he  was 
seven  years  old.  She  and  her  sons  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  7) — Lightfoot  interprets  natural  sons,  and 
Hales  adherents — partially  destroyed  the  Temple, 
and  took  from  it  the  holy  things,  which  they 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  Baal.  But  she  was 
overthrown  and  put  to  death  by  Jehoiada,  the 
high-priest  and  guardian  of  young  Joash,  B.  c. 
878. 

The  temple  and  worship  of  Baal  were  imme- 
diately destroyed,  and  as  long  as  Jehoiada  lived, 
Joash  submitted  himself  to  his  guidance,  and  did 
much  for  the  good  of  his  people  and  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  But  he  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  on  Jehoiada's  death  fell  into  idolatry, 
and  put  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  to  death, 
for  his  testimony  against  it.  He  bought  off  Hazael 
from  an  invasion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  gift  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple,  and  perished  by  the  hands 
of  his  own  servants,  B.  c.  839. 

His  son  and  successor  Amaziah  made  war  against 
Joash,  king  of  Israel,  who  defeated  and  took  him 
prisoner,  broke  down  400  cubits  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  plundered  the  Temple.  He  died 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  B.C.  8ia 

Uzziah,  his  son,  was  very  successful  in  war,  and 
greatly  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem, 
which  he  fumislied  with  engines  for  throwing  great 
stones  and  arrows.  His  long  reign  of  fifty-two 
years  was  the  age  of  the  prophets  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  and  Isaiah,  and  was  marked  by  the  occur- 
rence of  three  terrible  judgments,  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  prophetic  warnings — an  earthquake ; 
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a  plague  of  locusts,  caterpillars,  and  cankerworms ; 
and  an  extreme  drought  Uzziah  died  a  leper  for 
having  dared  to  bum  incense  on  the  altar  of  in- 
cense in  the  Temple,  B.c.  758. 

The  reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz  followed — the 
former  a  ^od  prince,  who  built  the  gate  between 
the  king's  house  and  tlie  Temple ;  the  latter  an 
idolater,  who  caused  his  sons  to  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Molech,  and  by  trying  to  gain  the  help  of 
the  Assyrians  against  Israel  gave  them  a  footing 
in  Jerusalem.  Isaiah  and  Micah  continued  to 
prophesy  during  these  reigns. 

Hezekiah  succeeded  Ahaz,  and  was  an  eminent 
reformer  of  religion  and  restorer  of  the  Temple  and 
temple  worship,  not  only  destroying  every  vestige 
of  idolatry  in  Judah,  but  inviting  afi  the  people  of 
Israel,  in  spite  of  the  laughter  and  derision  of  many 
of  them,  to  come  up  and  keep  the  passover  in 
Jerusalem. 

Assyria  was  now  at  the  height  of  her  glory  and 
ambition.  She  had  already,  B.C  721,  taken  pos- 
session of  Samaria  and  carried  the  ten  tribes  into 
captivity.  She  had  acquired  an  ascendency  over 
Judah,  and  was  endeavouring  to  subjugate  Egypt. 
Hezekiah,  however,  had  resisted  her  authority,  and 
Sennacherib,  the  Assyrian  monarch,  stopped  in  his 
progress  towards  Egypt  to  reassert  his  supremacy 
over  Tudah  and  obtain  tangible  proofe  of  submis- 
sion nrom  her  king.  Hezekiah  was  alarmed,  and 
once  more  the  Temple  was  stripped  of  its  treasures 
to  avert  the  anger  of  a  heathen  conqueror.  But 
Sennacherib,  so  far  from  being  appeased  by  this 
gift,  sent  his  messenger  Rabshaken,  not  impro- 
bably an  apostate  Jew,  to  threaten  Jerusalem  with 
destruction  unless  its  inhabitants  would  submit  to 
his  dictation  and  consent  to  migrate  where  he 
pleased.  After  the  delivery  of  this  message  Rab- 
shakeh  retired,  and  the  consternation  of  the  people 
was  only  relieved  by  the  assurance  of  Divine  aid 
given  to  them  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  It  was  pro- 
bably after  this  that  Hezekiah  constructed  his 
famous  works  for  drawing  the  waters  of  the  Gihon 
from  their  source  into  the  dty  to  supply  the 
citizens,  and  distress  the  enemy,  in  the  event  of  a 
si^e. 

After  Sennacherib's  attempt  on  Egypt  he  re- 
turned towards  Jerusalem,  approaching  it  from  the 
west,  and  this  time  encamped  his  wh(He  vast  army 
near  its  walls,  in  a  place  which  was  known  long  after- 
wards as  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians.  It  was  made 
famous  by  his  terrible  and  complete  discomfiture, 
185,000  of  his  host  having  died  by  the  visitation  of 
God  in  one  night.  Hezekiah,  meanwhile,  had  re- 
covered, by  Divine  interposition,  from  a  disorder 
of  great  malignity ;  and  the  report  of  his  danger 
and  miraculous  restoration  having  spread  as  far  as 
Babylon,  Merodach-Baladan,  its  viceroy  under  the 
Assyrian  king,  sent  messengers  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  event  Hezekiah,  in  the  thoughtless 
exuberance  of  his  feelings,  showed  them  all  his 
treasures.  The  treasures  of  Jerusalem  seem  at  all 
times  to  have  been  famous,  quickly  replaced  after 
spoliation,  and  ever  offering  a  fresh  bait  to  the 
cupidity  of  invaders  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  ob- 
jects were  displayed  at  this  time  which  had  hitherto 
•  escaped  notice. 

By  this  act  of  ostentation  Hezekiah  incurred  the 
severe  displeasure  of  God,  and  was  forewarned  by 
the  prophet  that  all  these  things,  together  with 
many  of  his  own  descendants,  would  one  day  be 
carried  captive  to  Babylon.     This  prophecy  re-  I 


ceived  a  partial  fulfilment  in  the  reign  of  his  son 
Manasseh,  who  re-established  idolafy  under  its 
most  repulsive  forms,  for  he  was  himself  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  by  the  Assyrians,  and  there 
repented  of  his  sin.  After  a  captivity  of  twelve 
years  he  was  released,  and  on  his  return  to  Jeru- 
salem strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  dty  and 
laboured  to  extirpate  the  idolatry  which  he  had 
established.  His  son  Amon,  however,  revived  it, 
and  continuing  impenitent,  was  killed  through  a 
conspiracv  of  his  own  servants  (B.c  641). 

Josiah  his  son  began  his  xeign  at  eig^t  years  of 
age,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  high-priest  He 
was  one  of  the  best  kings  of  Judah,  and  began  at  an 
early  age  to  seek  after  the  God  of  his  father  David. 
Before  he  was  eighteen  he  had  destroyed  the  idob 
and  places  of  idolatrous  worship  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Israel  as  well  as  Judah ;  and  then  began  to 
repair  the  breaches  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The 
discovery  of  the  books  of  the  law  by  Hilkiah  the 
high-priest,  during  the  progress  of  these  repairs,  led 
to  the  celebration  of  a  passover  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Mosaic  rule,  after  a  neglect  of  centuries. 
But  Jerusalem  and  its  king^  were  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  mighty  struggle  which  at  this  time 
agitated  the  rival  powers  of  the  East  The  Medes 
and  Babylonians  had  risen  against  Assyria  and 
were  besieging  Nineveh ;  and  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh 
Necho  took  s^vantage  of  the  distress  of  Assyria  to 
make  an  attempt  on  Carchemish — one  of  its  im- 
portant posts  on  the  Euphrates.  As  he  was 
advancing  from  the  sea  coast,  through  the  valley 
of  Esdraelon,  for  this  purpose,  Josiah  encountered 
him  at  Megiddo,  and  there  received  his  death 
wound.  He  was,  however,  carried  to  die  at  Jem- 
salem.  Of  the  three  sons  whom  he  left — Eliakim, 
Jehoahaz  or  Shallum,  and  Zedekiah — Jehoahaz 
was  elected  king  by  the  people ;  but  Pharaoh 
Necho  deposed  ium,  and  carried  hun  captive  into 
Egypt  on  his  return  from  his  expedition  into 
Assyria,  having  taken  Carchemish  (B.C  608).  He 
also  placed  his  elder  brother  Eliakim  upon  the 
throne,  changing  his  name  to  Jehoiakim ;  and  he 
imposed  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  people. 

The  next  visit  paid  to  Jerusalem  was  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  doubtful  at  what  time,  but 
probably  after  the  victory  which  he  in  his  torn 
obtained  over  Pharaoh  Necho  at  Carchemish  (&C. 
605),  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  He  obliged 
Jehoiakim  to  acknowledge  himself  his  subject,  and 
took  some  treasure  and  captives  to  Babylon,  among 
the  rest  Daniel  and  the  *  three  Hebrew  children. 
But  Jehoiakim  rebelling  three  years  afterwards, 
Jerusalem  was  beset  by  the  tributaries  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  carried  on  a  harassing  warfare 
against  it  until  his  death,  in  the  eleventh  year  ol  his 
reign.  His  son  Jehoiakim  succeeded  him,  and 
Jerusalem  being  now  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  person,  he  came  out  witS  his  mother,  senrant>. 
princes,  and  officers,  and  delivered  himself  into  his 
nands.  Then  it  was  that  Nebuchadnezzar  took 
possession  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  kuig*s  house 
and  of  the  Temple,  and  carried  away  from  Jen?- 
salem  all  the  princes  and  chief  metif  as  well  as  '^^ 
the  ingenious  craftsmen  and  artificers,  and  all  that 
were  strong  and  apt  for  war,  leaving  only  tii<^ 
poorest  of  the  people ;  and  over  these  he  set  an 
uncle  of  Jehoiacnin  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 
Zedekiah,  and  *  made  him  swear  by  God '  thai  he 
would  remain  his  subject  (Ezek.  xvii.  14).  I^*^ 
oath  Zedekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13)  broke,  trusting 
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in  the  help  of  Pharaoh  Hophra,  king  of  E^ypt ; 
and  thereby  not  only  provoked  the  vengeance  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  but  incurred  the  anger  of  God. 
Nebuchadnezzar  invested  Jerusalem  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  tenth  month  (B.C  588),  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Zedekiah.  Engines  of  war  nused  on  heights 
about  the  walls  hurl^  weighty  missiles  into  the 
city,  the  walls  were  battered  ynih  rams,  and  famine 
and  pestilence  prevailed  within  them.  There  was 
a  temporary  lull  in  the  siege,  during  which  the 
Chaldean  army  went  to  meet  the  Egyptians  who 
were  coming  to  the  relief  of  Jerusahnn,  but  the 
Egyptians  returned  back  without  an  encounter,  and 
the  siege  was  resumed.  The  wall  was  broken  on 
the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  second 
year  of  the  si^e,  and  Zedekiah  secretly  took  flight, 
passing  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  towards  the  Jor- 
dan ;  but  he  was  taken  near  Jericho  and  conveyed 
to  Riblah  in  Coele-Syria,  on  the  extreme  north 
of  Palestine,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  was  watching 
from  afar  the  si^e  of  Tyre.  There  his  two  sons 
were  slain  before  his  eyes,  and  he  was  deprived  of 
sight  and  carried  to  Babylon.  There  also  were 
slain  Seraiah  the  chief  priest  and  Zephaniah  the 
second  priest,  three  doorkeepers  of  the  Temple, 
five  officers  of  the  court,  two  of  the  army,  and 
sixty  persons  of  note  who  were  found  in  Jerusalem. 
The  rest  of  the  people,  with  the  remaining  treasure 
of  the  Temple — some  of  it  broken  in  pieces  for 
facility  of  removal,  including  the  great  brazen  sea 
and  the  two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz — were  carried 
away.  This  was  the  third  great  deportation  of 
captives  and  treasure  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon. 
It  was  effected  by  Nebuzaradan  about  a  month  after 
the  siege.  He  completed  his  work  by  burning  the 
Temple  and  the  city,  and  razing  the  walls  to  the 
ground.  From  this  time  the  land  'enjoyed  her 
sabbaths*  till  the  end  of  the  seventy  years. 

Sacred  and  profane  history  agree  with  the 
general  tradition  of  the  East,  and  the  testimony  of 
ancient  inscriptions,  in  asserting  the  fact  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  6th  century  before  Christ  a  prince 
named  Cyrus,  of  the  hitherto  unimportant  state  of 
Persia,  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  This 
prince,  whom  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  had  named  as  his  '  shepherd  *  and  his 
*  anointed  one '  200  years  before,  wrested  Babylon 
out  of  the  hands  of  Belshazzar  (538  B.c)  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  profaning  the  vessels 
of  the  Lord's  house  by  using  them  at  his  impious 
revels.  The  successes  of  this  conqueror  had  been 
foretold  in  the  ancient  writings  of  a  people  whom 
he  found  in  captivity  within  its  walls,  and  he  was 
glad  to  co-operate  with  the  Divine  Being  who  had 
thus  singled  him  out  as  his  instrument  in  restoring 
that  people  to  their  own  land  and  enabling  them 
to  raise  again  the  Temple  and  the  city  on  which 
their  hearts  still  dwelt  with  such  tender  recollec- 
tion. 

From  a  comparison  of  Ezra  L  I  with  Daniel  iL 
I  we  may  infer  that  after  the  capture  of  Babylon 
Cyrus  set  'Darius  the  Mede*  upon  the  throne, 
perhaps  conjointly  with  himself,  giving  him  the 
dignity  of  the  position  while  he  undertook  its  toils 
and  responsibilities.     Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  first 

J  ear  of^  his  own  reign  he  invited  any  among  the 
ews  who  might  feel  so  disposed  to  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  and  directed  all  those  that  remained  to  assist 
them  liberally  with  treasure,  while  he  restored  to 
them  all  the  sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar 


had  taken  from  the  Temple.  Joshua  and  Zerub- 
babel  were  the  leaders  of  the  noble  band  of  42,360, 
comprising  within  it  members  of  the  royal  family, 
priests,  Levites,  servants  of  the  Temple,  and  private 
persons,  which  set  out  from  Babylon  to  re-colonise 
the  country  of  their  forefathers. 

Seven  months  were  spent  in  the  necessary  work 
of  settling  themselves  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
holy  land  to  which  their  families  belonged,  after 
which  they  all  collected  together  at  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem.  Their  first  work  on  arriving  there  was 
to  set  up  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  their  next  to  lay  the 
foundationof  the  Temple.  They  were  soon  hindered 
by  the  officious  zeal  of  some  of  their  neighbours, 
who  first  proposed  to  assist  them  in  their  work  and 
afterwards  represented  it  as  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  Persian  empire.  Other  casualties,  incident  to 
all  new  settlements,  delayed  their  operations,  and 
at  length  the  representations  of  their  enemies  led 
to  a  stoppage  of  the  works  by  order  of  Artaxerxes 
(the  pseudo-Smerdis  who  succeeded  Cambyses,  B.C. 
522) ;  but,  urged  by  the  exhortations  of  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  who  reproached  the  people  with 
hving  in  'ceiled  houses*  while  the  Temple  lay  waste, 
Zenmbabel  and  Joshua  began  the  work  a^ain  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  H3rstaspes ;  and  on  a 
report  of  their  preceedings  being  sent  to  that  prince 
by  Tatnai,  the  Persian  governor  of  the  province, 
he  caused-  a  search  to  be  made,  and  the  original 
decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  building  of  the  Temple  h^iag 
discovered,  he  not  only  ordered  it  to  proceed,  but 
directed  Tatnai  and  his  subordinate  officers  to  co- 
operate heartily  in  the  work ;  which  went  on  so 
prosperously  that  it  was  completed,  and  the  feast  of 
its  dedication  kept,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  515). 

An  interval  of  fifty-eight  years  follows,  of  which 
we  have  no  account,  but,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (457  B.C.), 
Ezra,  a  priest  of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  with  a  small 
party  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  men  of  all 
classes,  left  Babylon  furnished  with  a  commission 
from  Artaxerxes  to  collect  money  for  the  temple 
service,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem.  His  journey  occupied  four  months, 
and  on  his  arrival  he  found  it  necessary  to  effect  an 
important  and  very  difficult  reform  among  the 
people  who  were  already  settled  in  the  land;  for 
priests,  Levites,  and  persons  of  all  classes  had 
broken  the  Mosaic  law  by  connecting  themselves 
with  women  of  heathen  parentage.  The  matter 
was  solemnly  brought  before  the  Lord  and  the 
assembled  people  with  prayers,  humiliations,  and 
confessions  of  sm.  A  plan  of  examination  into  the 
several  cases  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  evil  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  those 
who  had  transgressed. 

Eleven  years  afterwards  Jerusalem  was  visited  by 
another  eminent  reformer,  Nehemiah,  a  great  Jewish 
officer  of  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
Morally  and  externally  the  Holy  City  was  at  this 
time  in  a  lamentable  condition,  its  walls  unbuilt, 
its  houses  in  ruins,  and  mixed  marriages  and  other 
bad  practices  continued.  A  report  of  the  state  of 
things  determined  Nehemiah,  with  the  sanction  and 
credentials  of  his  royal  master,  who  appointed  him 
Tirshatha,  or  governor  of  the  district,  to  visit  Jeru- 
salem. His  arrival  caused  dismay  to  the  principal 
foreigners,  one  of  whom  had  a  daughter  married 
into  the  hi^h-priest*s  family.  On  Uie  third  day 
after  his  amvf^  he  mac^e  a  secret  inspection  of  the 
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walls  by  night,  and  soon  afterwards  called  all  the 
people  together,  and  exhorted  them  to  lay  them- 
selves out  with  one  accord  for  the  work  of  rebuild- 
ing them  ;  and  they  undertook  this  work  with  so 
much  system,  zeal,  and  perseverance,  that  in  spite 
of  the  opposition,  both  open  and  secret,  of  the 
powerful  foreigners,  which  obliged  them  to  build 
with  arms  in  their  hands  and  be  ready  at  anv 
moment  for  a  hostile  interruption,  the  whole  waU 
was  finished  in  fifty-two  days.  Other  work  was 
done  in  the  meantime,  usury  renounced,  restitution 
made,  a  genealogical  enumeration  of  the  people 
recorded,  and  strict  and  self-denying  economy  intro- 
duced. Public  readings  and  explanations  of  the 
law  by  Ezra,  and  an  appointed  staff  of  priests  and 
Levites,  were  set  on  fboL  The  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  since  the 
days  of  Joshua  (Neh.  viii.  17),  a  solenm  fest  with 
confession  of  sin  was  held,  and  a  covenant  of 
obedience  made  and  signed  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  of  princes,  priests,  and  Levites.  The 
numbers  who  were  to  live  at  Jerusalem  were  ap- 
pointed, and  an  unceasing  eflTort  made  by  the  great 
and  good  Nehemiah  to  correct,  by  his  personal 
influence,  every  practice  mconsistent  widi  the 
character  of  the  people  of  God. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 
which  closes  the  inspired  records,  we  learn  that 
one  of  the  sons,  i€.y  grandsons,  of  Joiada  the  son 
of  Eliashib,  the  hiph-priest,  was  son-m-law  to  San- 
ballat  the  Horonite.  This  disposition  to  an  ad- 
mixture with  powerful  foreigners  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  of  the  people  is  a  key  to  much  of  their 
subsequent  history. 

Eliashib  was  succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by 
his  son  Joiada,  and  he  in  time  by  his  son  Jonathan 
or  Johanan  (Neh.  xiL  1 1,  22),  who  killed  his  own 
brother  Joshua  in  the  Temple  for  having  endea- 
voured through  Persian  influence  to  suppkint  him 
in  his  office.  Jonathan  had  two  sons,  Jaddua  and 
Manasseh.  It  was  Manasseh  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Horonite.  He  seems  notwith- 
standing this  to  have  had  at  one  time  some  share  in 
the  hi^-priesthood  at  Jerusalem  (Tosephus),  but 
being  obliged  to  give  it  up,  probably  through  the 
same  influence  which  caused  the  expulsion  of  To* 
biah  from  the  Temple  (Neh.  xiil  8),  he  beaune  the 
first  priest  of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Jaddua  succeeded  Jonatlum.  He  is  the 
high-priest  who  is  said  to  have  met  Alexander  the 
Great,  with  a  company  of  priests  in  white  robes, 
when  he  came  from  the  sie^  of  Tyre  with  hostile 
intentions  to  Jerusalem.  Jaddua  had  refused  to 
assist  him  against  Tyre  on  account  of  his  allegiance 
to  Darius,  but  he  obtained  his  favour  and  important 
immunities  for  the  Jews  by  shewing  him  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  himself  in  the  book  of  DanieL 
Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  L  the  year  before 
the  death  of  Alexander. 

The  short-lived  empire  whicji  Alexander  raised 
on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Persia  split  at  his 
death  into  four  kingdoms  (Dan.  xL  1-4),  governed 
by  four  of  his  generals.  These  were  Thrace,  ruled 
by  Lysimachus,  Asia  Minor  by  Antigonus,  Syria 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Soter. 
In  320  B.C.  Ptolemy  Soter  made  an  incursion  into 
Syria  and  took  Jerusalem,  his  conquest  being 
facilitated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  fight  on 
the  Sab}>ath.  They  suffered  severely  afterwards, 
and  multitudes  of  the  people  were  carried  captive  to 
Egypt  and  Northern  Africa. 


The  possession  of  Jerusalem  was  secured  to  the 
Ptolemies  by  the  ddeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus, 
B.a  301,  and  remained  in  their  hands  for  more 
than  100  years.  In  the  following  year  Simou  the 
Just  succeeded  Onias  I.  in  the  high-priesduxxi. 
He  adorned  the  Temple,  extended  a^  deepened  its 
foundations,  and  strengthened  the  walls  of  the 
dty.  Under  the  peaceful  rule  of  the  Ptolemies 
Jerusalem  increasca  in  weaKh  and  prosperity. 

Philaddphus,  the  immediate  successor  of  Soter, 
caused  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  be  translated  into 
Greek  [Ssftuagint.]  He  also  made  many  pre- 
sents to  the  Temple.  This  was  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Eleazar,  who  had  succeeded  his  bro- 
ther Simon  the  Just,  B.c.  291 ;  Eleazar,  theMM^, 
was  succeeded  by  Manasseh,  the  uncle,  and  he  by 
Onias  II.,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just  Onias  IL 
was  of  a  mean  and  covetous  disposition ;  be  al- 
lowed the  tribute  payable  to  Egypt  to  fall  into 
arrear  for  a  long  time,  and  when  Ptolemy  Eueigetes 
sent  to  reclaim  it,  he  allowed  his  nephew  Joseph 
to  go  to  E^pt  and  plead  for  its  remission.  Joseph 
not  only  succeeded  in  this  object,  but  obtained  from 
the  court  of  Egypt  for  himself  and  his  fieunily  the 
valuable  privilege  of  farming  the  revenues  of 
Judsea,  Samaria,  Phoenicia,  and  Ccele-Syria.  This 
was  a  source  of  such  great  wealth  to  his  house  that 
it  soon  rivalled  that  of  the  high-priest  in  power  and 
influence,  while  the  quarrels  and  intrigues  which 
this  rivalry  occasioned  provoked  the  interfereace 
of  the  ruling  state. 

From  Onias  II.  the  high-priesthood  descended 
successively  to  Simon  II.  his  son,  and  Onias  HI. 
his  grandson.  During  the  high-priesthood  of 
Simon  II.,  Ptolemy  Phuopator.who  had  succeeded 
Euergetes  (B.C.  221),  visited  Jerusalem,  and  offered 
a  sacnfice  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  but  to  his 
extreme  indignation  was  prevented  by  Simon  from 
entering  the  sanctuary.  This  offence  cost  the 
Jews  a  £ood  deal  of  persecution  and  the  los>» 
of  many  immunities  which  they  bad  previously  en- 
joyed. 

But  the  power  soon  passed  into  other  hands. 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  the  great 
grandson  of  Alexander's  general  Seleucus  Nicator, 
had  already  endeavoured  without  success  to  wrest 
from  Ptolemy  Philopator  the  provinces  of  Phoe- 
nicia, Palestine,  and  Ccele-Syria,  which  he  claimed 
as  belonging  to  his  own  kingdom.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  with  various  results,  when  Philopator 
was  succeeded  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  a  child  of 
five  years  old  (B.C  105),  but  it  was  not  till  b.c. 
198  that  he  was  finally  successfuL  In  that  year  he 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Scopas  the  Egyptian 

general.  Jerusalem  opened  her  sates  to  receive 
im,  and  the  Jews  were  glad  to  help  hun  in  reduc- 
ing the  garrison  which  Scopas  had  the  year  before 
set  over  their  city. 

As  long  as  Antiochus  lived,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  his  son  Seleucus  Philopator,  Jerusalem  enjoyed 
great  prosperity  under  its  excellent  high-priest 
Onias  III.  But  Seleucus  was  induced  by  & 
wretched  informer  named  Simon  to  attempt  to 
gain  possession  of  the  treasures  of  the  Temple. 
His  own  treasurer  Heliodonis,  who  aftenianis 
murdered  him,  was  sent  to  execute  this  act  of 
spoliation,  but  was  deterred  from  its  pcrfonnancc 
by  a  terrible  appearance,  which  is  recorded  in  J 
Maccab.  iiL  But  the  whole  stoiy  is  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  silence  of  Josephus. 
Seleucus  Philopator  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
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the  deteslable  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  175.  nasium,  and  induced  his  young  counliymen  to 
Onias  IIL,  who  wa:i  then  high-priest,  had  two  practise  (he  Grecian  games,  and  to  pay  court  to 
brolhen,  Joshua,  and  another  als^  named  Onias.  the  king  by  calling  thenuelvesAnliochians.  Jasnn 
Joshua  changed  his  name  to  Jason,  and  havinu  was  in  his  turn  oual«l  from  the  high -priesthood  by 
purchased  (he  high-prieslliood  from  Anliochus,  Ihe  third  brother  Onias,  who  took  the  name  of 
forced  bis  brother  oat  of  the  office,  and  did  his  Menclaus,  and  robbed  the  lemple  to  pay  )o 
utmobl  to  introduce  into  Jerusalem  ihe  morals  and  I  Anliochus  the  price  of  his  office.  Thence  ensued 
customs  of  a  tJrcek  city.     He  established  a  gym-  I  patty   riots  and   merciless  slaugbler.     Antiochus 


was  at  this  time  in  Egypt,  of  which  he  had  almost 
effixted  the  conquest,  on  the  ptea  of  re-asserting 
his  claim  (o  (he  possession  of  Ciele-Syrio  and 
["alcstine.*  On  his  return  from  H^ypl  he  visited 
Jenisalem,   (o  quell   the  disturbances    and    take 

•  These  territories  had  been  given  up  to  Egypt 
on  the  betrothal  of  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  An- 
liochus Ihe  Great,  to  Ptolemy  Kpiphanes,  and 
were  reclumed  by  Syria  on  account  of  her  death 
before  marriage. 


vengeance  <in  the  jjartiians  of  I'ompcy.  Massacre 
and  pillage  followed.  The  Temple  was  once  more 
robbed  of  its  treasures,  and  a  fireal  liain  of  cap- 
tives carried  to  Anlioch.  Two  yean  afterwards 
there  was  a  fresh  attack  upon  Jenisalem.  Fresh 
slaughter,  fresh  pillage,  and  burning  of  the  city. 
A  Syrian  garrison  seized  and  forlinefl  a  height 
within  Ihe  city  called  Ihe  Acra,*   The  Temple  was 
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profaned  by  idolatrous  rites,  enactments  were 
made  against  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  ritual, 
persecution  and  martyrdom  followed. 

All  this  led  to  an  insurrection,  which  was  begun 
at  some  distance  from  Jerusalem  by  an  aged  man 
of  priestly  family  named  Mattathias,  the  father  of 
five  sons.  His  noble  opposition  to  the  tyrant 
aroused  a  war  of  independence,  in  the  first  year  of 
which  be  died  But  he  left  behind  him  a  family 
of  heroes.  His  son  Judas  gained  signal  victories 
over  the  Syrians,  and  thereby  obtain^  for  himself 
and  his  race  the  surname  of  Maccabeus,  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Makkab,  a  hammer.  Having  con- 
quered Lysias,  a  genenil  of  Antiochus,  at  Bethzur 
(B.C.  165),  he  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and  found 
the  sacred  enclosures  of  the  Temple  encumbered 
with  ruins,  the  altar  of  burnt -offering  surmounted 
by  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  the  sanctuary  open  and 
empty,  and  the  whole  place  overgrown  with 
shrubs  and  herbage. 

He  cleansed  and  repaired  it,  and  it  was  once 
more  dedicated  to  God  (b.c  165),  three  years 
after  its  desecration.  He  also  fortified  the  Temple, 
and  placed  in  it  a  Jewish  garrison,  the  Syrian 
garrison  retaining  possession  of  the  Acra,  and  an< 
noying  the  people  by  frequent  sallies.  Judas  at- 
tempted the  siege  of  this  place  the  year  after,  but 
was  withdrawn  from  it  by  an  attack  made  on 
Bethzur,  one  of  his  own  strongholds,  by  Antiochus 
Eupator,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  father  Epi- 
phanes.  His  small  force  was  defeated,  and  his 
brother  Eleazer  killed  by  one  of  the  elephants  of 
the  king's  army  near  Bethzur,  and  he  was  himself 
obliged  to  retire  within  the  fortress  of  the  Temple. 
There  he  was  besieged  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  at  last  accepted  the  terms  offered  to  him  by 
Antiochus,  who  was  called  away  to  resist  the  claim 
of  his  cousin  Demetrius  to  the  throne  of  Syria. 
Demetrius,  who  was  in  &ct  the  lawful  heir,  was 
successful,  and  Antiochus  and  his  general  Lysias 
were  slain.  Representations  against  Judas  were 
immediately  made  to  the  new  king  by  Alcimus 
(Eliakim),  a  Hellenizing  Jew  of  pnestly  descent, 
who,  by  the  influence  of  Lysias,  had  been  ap- 

ennted  high-priest  on  the  death  of  Menelaus. 
emetrius  sent  him  back  to  Jerusalem  with  Bac- 
chides,  one  of  his  own  officers,  and  a  large  force, 
to  act  against  Judas.  But  nothing  was  accom- 
plished beyond  the  murder  of  sixty  of  the  pious 
Jews  who  trusted  themselves  to  Alcimus,  be- 
cause he  was  high-priest  and  of  the  &mily  of 
Aaron.  Demetrius  sent  another  armv  against 
Judas  under  the  Syrian  general  Nicanor,  out  Judas 
was  now  victorious,  and  Nicanor  obliged  to  take 
refiige  in  the  Acra.  From  that  stronghold  he 
sallied  out  on  one  occasion  and  cruelly  interrupted 
the  worshippers  in  the  Temple,  but  having  obtained 
reinforcements,  and  again  met  Judas  in  the  field, 
he  Was  beaten  and  killed,  and  his  head  and  right 
arm  carried  away  and  nailed  up  in  Jerusalem. 
Judas  Maccabeus  died  B.  c.  loi,  leaving  his 
brothers  Jonathan  and  Simon  to  cany  on  the 
work  he  had  begun. 

There  were  now  two  parties  at  Jerusalem — the 
pious  Jews  or  Chastdim,  a  word  Grecised  into 

built,  was  the  original  Mount  Sion.  The  former 
lay  to  the  north,  the  latter  to  the  west,  of  Mount 
Moriah,  a  hill  of  lower  elevation,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  Temple  and  it^  precincts,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  '  Mountain  of  the  House  of  the  Lord.* 


Assidaei,  connected  with  the  Maccabees,  and  the  so- 
called  impious  or  Hellenizing  faction,  under  the  lead 
of  Alcimus,  who,  acting  with  Bacchides,  strength- 
ened the  Acra,  and  placed  within  it  as  hostages 
the  children  of  some  of  the  principal  families  of 
JudasA.  He  was  on  the  point  of  making  some  ob- 
jectionable alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  Temple 
when  he  died  ;  after  which  Bacchides  returaed  to 
Antioch,  and  things  remained  quiet  at  Jerusalem 
for  some  years,  the  Syrian  garrison,  however,  still 
holding  the  Acra  and  retainuig  the  hostages. 

In  153  B.  c.  there  was  a  new  claimant  for  the 
throne  of  Syria — Alexander  Balas,  calling  himself 
the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  added  to 
the  power  of  the  Maccabees,  for  both  parties 
courted  them  ;  so  that  Jonathan  was  able  to  release 
the  hostages  from  the  Acra,  to  repair  the  city, 
and  fortify  Mount  Sion.  He  was  also  appointed 
to  the  high-priesthood  by  Alexander ;  while  De- 
metrius, recognising  Jerusalem  as  *  holy  and  free,* 
and  renouncing  aU  right  to  the  Acra,  not  only 
freed  the  Temple  from  taxation,  but  richly  endowed 
it  and  authorised  its  repair,  and  promised  that 
Jerusalem  should  be  fortified  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

Jonathan,  however,  was  so  mixed  up  for  some 
years  with  the  contentions  for  the  throne  of  Syria, 
and  so  enormous  was  the  strength  of  the  Acra, 
that  it  was  not  till  142  B.C — two  years  after  his 
death — that  it  was  forced  by  famine  to  capitulate. 
Simon,  who  was  now  high-priest,  having  thus 
fully  accomplished  the  independence  of  Juda»,  de- 
molished the  Acra  and  lowered  the  height  on 
which  it  stood.    He  also  built  a  very  strong  tower— 
the  Baris,  afterwards  called  Antonia — close  to  the 
wall  of  the  Temple,  to  command  its  site,  and  in 
this  tower  he  resided  with  his   followers.     No 
event  of  importance  occurred  at  Jerusalem  till  his 
death,  B.  c   135.     He  was  treacherously  killed, 
with  two  of  his  sons,  Judas  and  Mattathias,  by  his 
son-in-law  Ptolemy,  just  as  he  had  succeeded  in 
resisting  an  attempt  of  Antiochus  VI L,  second  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  to  regain  possession  of  Judaea. 
Simon  Mras  succeeded  as  high -priest  and  chief  by 
John  Hyrcanus,  his  remaining  son  ;  and  Antiochus 
immediately  repeated  his  attempt  upon  Judaea. 
Jerusalem  was  invested ;  a  hundred  towers  were 
raised  on  its  north  side  to  hurl  projectiles  into  the 
city,  and  a  deep  ditch  made  in  nont  of  the  towers 
to  impede  the  sallies  of  the  l)esieged.     Hyrcanus 
was  induced,  by  a  failure  of  water  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  long  siege,  to  send  all  the  aged  and 
mfirm  out  of  the  city ;  and  on  the  appruaoi  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  he  requested  Antiochus  to 
grant  a  truce  for  its  celebration.     The  request  was 
complied  with,  and  further  negotiations  led  to  an 
honourable  capitulation  and  a  peace,  B.C   133* 
Hostages  and  a  heavy  pajrment  were  required  by 
Antiochus,  and   the  city  walls  were  dismantled. 
But  the  walls  were  afterwards  repaired,  and  Hyr- 
canus ruled  in  great  peace  and  prosperity  for  many 
years.     He  had  belonged  origmally  to  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees,  but  he  afterwards  became  a  Sad* 
ducee,  and  took  their  part  strongly  against  his 
former  friends.      During   the  wars  of  his  long 
government,  he  subdued  the  Idumeans — ^whom  he 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Jews — and  Samaria,  which  he  raxed  to  the  ground. 
He  died  &  c.  106. 

A  short  pedigree  of  the  descendants  of  John 
Hyrcanus  will  here  be  useful :-- 
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j[ohn  Hyrcanus, 

High-Priest  and  Ruler  B.C  136 ; 

Died  B.C.  106. 


r 


T 


Aristobulus  I.,  Antigonus.        A  thixd  son.  A  fourth  son. 

sumamed  ^(XAXijr,  Put  to  death  by 

High-Priest  and  King  b.c  xo6;  Aristobulus  11.C.  xo 
Died  B.C  105. 


Alexander  Jannxus, 

High>Priest  and  King  b.c.  X05; 

Married  Alexandra ; 

Died  B.C.  78. 


Hjrrcanus  II., 

High-Priest  b.c.  78 ;  King  B.C.  69 ; 

Resigned  the  Kingdom  b.c.  68 ; 

Allowed  to  govern  by  favour 

of  Rome  b.c  63  ; 

Put  to  death  b.c  3a 

I 

Alexandra, 
Married  her  cousin  Alexander ; 
Put  to  death  by  Herod.       


Aristobulus  II., 

King  B.c  68 ; 

Poisoned  b.c  49. 


Alexander, 

Married  his  cousin  Alexandra : 

Put  to  death  b.c  49. 


Antigonus,  King  b.c.  40; 
Put  to  dfeath  by  Antony  B.C.  37. 


Mariamne ; 

Married  to  Herod  the  Great, 

and  put  to  death  by  him. 


I 


Aristobulus ; 

Appointed  High-Priest  by  Herod 

b.c  36; 

Assassinated  B.C.  35. 


Aristobulus  was  the  first  of  the  M&ccabees  who 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  was  a  promoter  of 
Greek  habits  and  manners,  as  his  name  and  sur- 
name indicate.  His  death  was  hastened  by  remorse 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Antigonus,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  subterraneous  pas* 
sage  between  the  Bans  and  the  Temple.  During 
the  reign  of  his  brother,  Alexander  Janneus,  who 
-was  chiefly  engaged  in  distant  wars,  JeiHisalem  was 
a  scene  of  fierce  strife  between  Pharisees  and  Saddu» 
cees ;  and  once,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pharisees, 
Alexander  himself  was  pelted  with  dtrons  while 
performing  the  high-priest*s  office  during  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  This  led  to  cruel  retaliation,  and 
6000  citizens  were  put  to  death.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  800  of  his  opponents  were  crucified,  and 
their  wives  and  children  slain  before  their  eyes, 
"while  he  and  his  concubines  feasted  in  their  pre^ 
sence.  But,  perceiving  that  the  Pharisees  Were 
the  more  powerful  of  the  two  sedts,  he  directed 
his  queen  Alexandra,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his 
authority,  to  join  their  party.  She  tnus  secured 
to  herself  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne  at 
his  death,  while  Hyrcanus  took  the  high*priesthood, 
and  Aristobulus  the  command  of  the  army.  At 
her  death  Hyrcanus  claimed  the  crown,  but  yielded 
it  to  his  brother  after  a  few  months'  possession. 
He  was,  however,  persuaded  by  Antipater,  an  Idu- 
mean  noble  who  had  been  brought  up  at  his  father's 
court,  to  seek  the  protection  and  help  of  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  Aretas,  at  his  instigation, 
invaded  Tudaea  and  besieged  Jerusalem,  B.c.  65, 
but  was  mtemipted  by  Scaurus,  one  of  Pothpey's 
lieutenants,  whose  aid  Aristobulus  had  purchased 
by  a  gift  of  400  talents.  It  was  in  the  same  year 
that  Antiochus  XIII.  was  conquered^  and  Syria 
constituted  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey,  and  the 
rival  brothers  appeared  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  great  Roman  generaL  Aristobulus  saw  that 
Pompey  was  disposed  to  favour  Hyrcanus,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  to  prepare  for  resistance ; 
but  thinking  it  hopeless,  went  to  meet  Pompey  as 
he  approached  the  city,  and  offered  to  surrender. 
Pompey  sent  on  Gabinius  to  take  possession,  but 
be  was  refused  admittance,  and  Aristobulus  was 
carried  there  a  prisoner.  The  city  was  now  in 
possession  of  Hyrcanus,   who  received   Pompey 


with  Open  arms  ;  but  the  Temple  was  occupied  by 
the  friends  of  Aristobulus,  who  sustained  a  deter- 
mined and  most  severe  siege  with  admirable  courage 
aild  magnanimity.  The  temple- worship  was  carried 
on  all  the  time  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  had 
it  ilot  been  for  the  opportunity  they  gave  their 
assailants  to  make  their  approaches  and  repair  their 
engines  on  the  Sabbath,  the  Roman  battering-rams 
might  never  have  been  brought  to  bear  against  the 
works.  But  a  breach  was  made  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  and,  after  great  slaughter,  the  Temple  was 
taken  by  Pompey,  who  was  amazed,  on  exploring 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  find  there  no  image  of  any 
God.  He  left  the  sacred  things  and  treasures  un- 
touched, but  imposed  a  tribute  upon  the  city  and 
demolished  its  walls,  B.c.  63.  Hyrcanus  was 
allowed  to  govern  as  high-priest,  but  without  the 
title  of  king,  and  Aristobulus  and  his  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Antigonus,  Were  carried  to  Rome.  Hyr- 
canus governed  peacefuUy  for  a  great  many  years 
under  the  favour  of  Rome,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Antipater  the  Idumean,  and  about  the  year  47  B.C. 
received  the  title  of  Ethnarch  from  Julius  Caesar, 
together  with  confirmation  in  the  high-priesthood, 
for  help  given  to  his  ally  Mithridates.  Caesar  also 
made  Antipatef  procurator  of  ludsea,  and  allowed 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt. 

But  some  events  of  importance  had  happened  in 
the  meantime.  Crassus  had  visited  Jerusalem,  and 
rifled  the  Temple  of  its  treasures  on  his  way  to 
Parthia ;  and  Gabinius,  who  had  been  made  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  had  established  in  Jerusalem  one 
of  the  five  Sanhedrims  or  Senates,  by  which  the 
country  was  to  be  governed.  Four  years  later 
Antipater  was  poisoned  by  Malichus,  a  man  who 
owed  him  his  life.  Malichus  was  in  his  turn  assas- 
sinated by  order  of  Herod,  the  young  son  of  Anti- 
pater. This  young  man  had  been  made  governor 
of  Galilee  when  his  father  was  made  procurator  of 
Judaea.  He  had  early  displayed  his  arrogance  when 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim  to  answer  the  charge 
of  having  put  Jewish  citizens  to  death  without  a 
trial,  and  he  now  bid  defiance  to  the  friends  of 
Malichus,  who  sought  to  expel  him  and  his  brother 
Phasael  from  Jerusalem.  About  this  time  Anti- 
gonus, the  only  surviving  son  of  Aristobulus,  ap- 
peared in  Judaea  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
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and  a  Parthian  army  under  Pacorus,  son  of  Arsaces 
XIV.,  encouraged  by  the  distracted  state  of  the 
Roman  commonweahh  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
invaded  Syria.  Antigonus  applied  for  help  to  the 
Parthian,  and,  with  the  aid  received,  penetrated  into 
Jerusalem,  took  Phasael  prisoner,  forced  Herod  to 
fly,  and  being  himself  made  king,  bit  off  the  ear  of 
the  aged  Hyrcanus  while  he  knelt  before  him  as  a 
suppliant — to  prevent  him  by  this  mutilation  from 
ever  again  acting  as  high -priest  (ac.  40). 

Herod  fled  to  Rome,  and  through  the  influence 
of  Antony  and  Octavius  (afterwards  the  Emperor 
Augustus),  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate,  appoint- 
ing him  king  of  Judaea.  He  soon  appeared  with 
an  army  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  but  events 
called  him  away,  and  it  was  not  till  B.c.  37  that  he 
began  the  siege,  which  was  conducted  much  as 
Pompey's  had  been  twenty-six  years  before.  The 
invading  army  approached  from  Jericho,  but  at- 
tacked the  city  from  the  level  countrv  on  the  north. 
Similar  works  were  carried  on,  similar  courage 
displayed  by  the  besieged.  Herod  absented  him- 
selt  for  a  time  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with 
Mariamne,  the  granddaughter  both  of  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus,  and  the  niece  of  Antigonus,  but 
returned  with  renewed  zeal,  and  an  army  of  50^000 
men  under  Sosius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria. 

The  Temple  and  city,  all  except  the  impregnable 
Bans,  where  Antigonus  lay  concealed,  were  taken 
by  storm.  There  was  dreadful  slaughter,  and 
Herod  had  to  stand  with  a  drawn  sword  at  the 
door  of  the  sanctuary  to  prevent  its  plunder  and 
desecration  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Antigonus 
obtained  his  life  from  Spsius,  but  he  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Antony.  Herod  also  put  to  death 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  Asmonsean  party,  including  the 
whole  Sanhedrim  except  the  two  great  Hebrew 
doctors,  Hillel  and  ShammaL  He  appointed  to 
the  high-priesthood  a  Babylonian  Jew  named  Ana- 
nel,  but  displaced  him  afterwards,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Mariamne,  in  favour  of  her  brother 
Aristobulus,  a  boy  of  sixteen.  The  people  hailed 
the  appointment  of  the  young  Asmonsean  with  too 
much  pleasure;  he  was  therefore  put  to  death 
while  bathing,  and  Ananel  reinstated  in  his  dignity. 

B.C.  34  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Cleopatra  on 
her  return  from  the  Euphrates.  Three  years  later 
a  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  persons  killed,  by  an  earth- 
quake. In  ac.  30  Herod  put  Hyrcanus  to  death, 
and  in  the  next  year  Mariamne.  Soon  aAerwards 
he  built  a  theatre  and  instituted  quinquennial 
games.  This  innovation  nearly  cost  him  his  life 
by  assassination.  He  enlarged  and  strengthened 
the  Baris,  and  named  it  Antonia  in  honour  of  An- 
tony. In  B.C.  25  there  was  a  famine  in  Judaea,  and 
Herod  sacrificed  great  treasure  to  procure  com 
from  Egypt,  for  distribution  among  the  people, 
and  for  seed.  He  married  a  second  Mariamne, 
the  daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  named  Simon, 
whom  he  raised  to  the  high-priesthood.  He  built 
and  fortified  a  new  palace,  and,  after  two  years' 
preparation,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  magnificent 
Temple,  the  principal  buildings  of  which  were  com- 
pleted B.C.  9.  He  also  built  three  towers  of  im- 
mense strength  and  size,  which  he  called  Hippicus, 
Mariamne,  and  Phasaelus,  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  city,  where  it  was  most  exposed  to  attack, 
and  one,  wliich  he  called  Psephinus,  as  an  outwork, 
a  little  to  the  north,  ac.  7  he  fixed  a  large  golden 
eagle  (as  an  emblem  of  the  Roman  rule)  over  the 


entrance  to  the  sanctuary.  This,  as  a  breach  ot 
the  second  commandment,  was  most  offensive  to 
the  Jews,  and  it  was  torn  down  in  open  day  at  the 
instigation  of  two  of  the  chief  Rabbis,  who  were  in 
consequence  burnt  to  death  by  Herod's  orders. 
His  sons,  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  were  put  to 
death  on  pretence  of  plotting  against  him,  B.C.  6, 
and  his  son  Antipater,  who  did  plot  against  him, 
five  days  before  his  own,  which  occurred  a  few 
months  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  in  B.C  4  of 
our  era.  The  succession  of  high -priests  during 
Herod's  reign  was  Ananel,  Aristobulus,  Ananel  a 
second  time,  Jesus  son  of  Faneus,  Simon  son  of 
Boethus,  Matthias  son  of  Theophilus,  Jozarus  son 
of  Simon. 

Archelaus  (the  son  of  Malthace)  now  reigned 
in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  though  he  never 
received  or  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  began 
his  rule  with  great  moderation.  But  this  encour- 
aged the  people  to  make  demands  for  a  remission 
of  taxes  and  liberation  of  prisoners.  The  crowds 
who  had  assembled  for  the  Passover  made  these 
demands  more  formidable,  and  they  were  not  put 
down  without  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  massacre 
of  3000  persons.  Another  disturbance,  accom- 
panied by  fresh  slaughter  and  plunder  of  the  sacred 
treasures,  took  place  soon  afterwards,  while  Arche- 
laus was  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain 
the  ratification  of  his  father's  will.*  He  was  ap- 
pointed ethnarcht  by  the  senate,  and  on  his  return 
made  Eleazar  high-priest,  instead  of  his  brother 
Joazar;  but  was  himself  deposed,  and  banished 
to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  on  account  of  his  tyranny,  A.I). 
6,  mainly  at  the  instigation  of  his  brothers,  Herod 
Antipas  and  Philip.  Judaea  now  became  a  Ronuui 
province  under  the  governor  of  Syria,  and  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  procurator  or  lieutenant-governor 
of  its  own.  But  the  procurator  resided  at  Cxsarea, 
leaving  the  aflairs  of  Jerusalem  to  be  managed  by 
the  high-priest  and  Sanhedrim — an  arrangement 
which  greatly  tended  to  promote  its  peace  and 
quiet  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Quirinus,  called 
by  St.  Luke  Cyrenius,  was  governor  of  Syria,  and 
Coponius  procurator  of  Judaea,  immediately  after 
the  deposition  of  ArcheUus.  Coponius  was  fol- 
lowed by  M.  Ambivius,  Annius  Rufus,  Val.  Gratns, 
and  Pontius  Pilate,  in  succession.  The  latter  de- 
parted from  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  in 
bringing  his  troops  to  winter  quarters  at  Jerusalem, 
and  a  riot  was  the  immediate  consequence.  The 
eagles  and  images  of  the  emperor  on  the  Roman 
standards  excit^  such  commotion,  that  Pilate  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  them,  and  the  same  thing 
happened  in  the  case  of  some  shields  consecrated 
to  heathen  deities,  and  inscribed  with  their  names, 

*  It  b  to  this  circumstance — Archelaus  going  to 
Rome  to  be  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  left  to  him 
by  his  father — that  our  Lord  alludes  in  the  parable, 
Luke  xix.  12. 

t  This  word,  which  means  rui^r  of  a  nation^ 
and  tetrarch,  which  means  ruler  of  the  fimrik  pari 
of  a  country,  were  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
native  princes  of  tributary  states  which  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  governed  by  kings. 
They  bore  much  the  same  relations  to  the  Roman 
govenunent  which  the  great  Zemindars  of  ln<l»* 
bear  to  our  own.  Tetrarch  is  an  ancient  Greek 
title,  and  was  originally  applied  to  the  several 
rulers  of  the  four  districts  of  Thessaly,  Hilhiotis, 
Histiieotis,  Thessaliotis,  aiKi  PeIasgioti& 
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which  were  hung  up  in  the  palace  at  Jerusalem. 
Another  disturl^ance  was  occasioned  by  the  aj^pro- 
priation  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  dedicated  to  God 
by  voluntary  offering  [Corban  ;  see  Mark  viL  1 1], 
to  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct. 

The  received  and  most  probable  date  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  crucifixion  is  A.D.  29  [Chrono- 
logy], when — dating  his  birth  ac.  4 — ^he  would 
be  thirty-three  years  of  age.  ♦  The  succession  of 
high-priests  up  to  this  date  from  Eleazar,  who  was 
appointed  by  Archelaus,  was  as  follows: — ^Jesus 
son  of  Sie,  Jozar  a  second  time,  Ananus  (called 
Annas  in  N.  T.),  Ishmael  son  of  Phabi,  Eleazar 
son  of  Ananus,  Simon  son  of  Kamith,  f  Caiaphas, 
called  also  Joseph.  Ananus  was  appointed  by 
Quirinus,  and  his  successors  by  the  contemporary 
procurators  of  Judaea.  It  was  Herod  Antipas, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  the  brother  of  Archelaus,  who 
was  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  cnicifixion. 

Pontius  Pilate  was  removed  from  his  office  on 
account  of  his  tyrannical  conduct  A.D.  36,  and 
thereupon  VitelHus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  visited 
Jerusalem  and  conferred  some  benefits  upon  the 
people. 

The  Emperor  Tiberius  was  succeeded  by  Cali- 
gula, A.D.  37  ;  with  him  Herod  Agrippa,  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great,  had  forme<l  an  intimacy  at 
Rome,  where,  like  many  others  of  his  family,  he 
resided  in  his  youth.  On  the  accession  of  Caligula 
he  received  from  him  several  of  the  Syria»i  tetrar- 
chies,  and  was  able  by  his  influence  to  save  Jeru- 
salem from  the  dishonour  of  having  a  statue  of  the 
emperor  set  up  in  the  Temple.  On  the  accession 
of  Claudius,  who  had  been  his  schoolfellow,  Judaea 
and  Samaria  were  added  to  his  dominions  (a.  d. 
41),  and  one  of  his  first  acts  in  coming  to  take 
possession  of  his  kingdom  was  to  visit  the  Temple, 
where  he  offered  sacrifice,  and  dedicated  a  gold 
chain  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Caligula.J 

Herod  Agrippa,  like  his  grandfather  Herod  the 
Great,  added  greatly  to  the  outward  magnificence 
of  Jerusalem.  His  chief  work  was  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  city  by  encircling  with  a  massive  wall 
an  important  suburb  called  Bezetha,  which  had 
sprung  up  on  its  northern  side.  TTie  work  was  in- 
terrupted for  a  time  by  orders  from  Rome,  but  was 
afterwards  completed,  and  some  of  the  great  stones 
of  which  it  was  built  are  still  to  be  seen  in  their 
original  position.  But  an  evil  fame  attends  him 
for  his  treatment  of  the  Christians.  He  began  by 
killing  James,  and  proceeded  to  take  Peter,  hoping 

•  Blair  adopts  A.  D.  33  as  the  date  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, making  our  Lord  thirty-seven  years  of  age 
at  the  time.  Dr.  Hales  adopts  March  27,  31, 
placing  his  birth  in  autumn,  B.C.  5. 

+  His  mother.  She  is  said  to  have  had  seven 
sons  who  all  served  in  the  office  of  high-priest, 
whence  the  Rabbinical  proverb,  *A11  meal  is 
meal,  but  Kamith*s  meal  is  fine  flour  *  (Lightfoot). 
The  actual  high-priest  might  often  lie  under  the 
necessity  of  having  his  office  performed  by  another 
person.  Thus  Caiaphas  appears  to  have  been 
assisted  during  his  high -priesthood  by  Annas,  his 
father-in-law,  who  had  been  high-priest  some  years 
before  (Luke  iii.  2). 

X  Ho  had  been  imprisoned  by  Tiberius  for  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  C'aligula  might  soon  succeed 
him,  and  Caligula,  on  his  accession,  presented  him 
with  a  gold  chain  of  the  same  weight  as  the  iron 
one  he  had  worn  in  prison. 


perhaps  in  this  way  to  exterminate  the  whole  sect, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  Divine  interposition. 
His  own  death,  under  fearful  circumstances,  soon 
followed  (A.D.  44),  Acts  xii.  During  this  and  the 
following  years  Jenisalem  was  visited  with  a  severe 
famine,  which  was  alleviated  by  the  contributions 
of  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  and  of  Helena,  widow 
of  Monobazus,  king  of  Adiabene,  who  had  become 
a  convert  to  Judaism. 

Herod  Agrippa,  at  his  death,  left  a  son  aged 
seventeen,  who  was  then  receiving  his  education  at 
the  court  of  Claudius ;  but  as  he  was  too  young 
to  take  the  government  of  so  troubled  a  kingdom, 
Cuspius  Fad  us  was  made  procurator  of  Judwa, 
while  the  sujierintendence  of  the  Temple  and  the 
right  of  appointing  the  high-priest  was  conferred 
on  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  the  brother  of  the  late 
king  of  Judaea.  Cuspius  Fadiuj  was  succee<led 
about  A.D.  46  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  Ala- 
bare  hy  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jews  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  he  in  A.  D.  48  by  Ventidius  Cumanus. 

A  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  had  long  been  grow- 
ing up  between  the  Jews  and  Romans.  The  former 
would  not  tolerate  the  overbearing  interference 
which  the  latter  would  exercise  in  the  details  of 
their  religion.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
they  retained  in  their  hands  the  custody  of  the  high- 
priest's  robes,  and  this  year  the  Roman  policy  of 
placing  a  cohort  in  the  portico  (or  cloisters)  of  the 
Temple  to  prevent  disturbance  at  the  Passover  led 
to  a  frightful  tumult  and  destruction  of  life,  the 
people  trampling  on  one  another  in  their  endeavour 
to  escape  through  the  narrow  streets  from  the  great 
body  of  troops  which  Cumanus  thought  it  right  to 
bring  up  and  place  in  the  Antonia  after  the  first 
outbreak. 

Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  died  in  the  same  year, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  the  younger  Agrippa  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the 
government  of  the  Temple.  I le  afterwards  resigned 
Chalcis  for  the  tetrarchies  which  had  been  held  by 
Lysanias  and  Philip,  but  was  still  honoured  with 
the  title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13).  In  a.d.  52 
Cumanus  was  removed  from  the  procuratorship  of 
Judaea,  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  check  the 
growing  disturbances,  and  Felix  was  appointed  in 
his  place. 

Brigandage,  impostures,  and  assassinations  were 
now  nfe.  High-priests  and  priests  quarrelled  for 
their  share  of  the  tithes,  and  acts  of  violence  en- 
sued, which  were  referred  to  Rome.  Jenisalem 
was  infested  with  a  banditti  (Sicarii),  who  cloaked 
their  murders  and  roblieries  with  a  pretended  zeal 
for  Jewish  interests.  Felix  aggravated  rather  than 
repressed  these  disorders,  exercising  his  almost  un- 
limited powers  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
cupidity  and  malice  with  a  mean  and  servile  dis|X)- 
sition  [Taciti's].  He  was  superseded  by  Porcius 
Festus,  A.D.  60. 

The  troubles  continued.  Agrippa  gave  great 
offence  by  erecting  in  the  palace  of  the  Herods  a 
chaml)er  at  such  an  elevation  that  he  could  see 
from  it  what  took  place  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple. 
The  priests  in  their  turn  built  a  wall  which  shut 
out  the  view,  not  only  from  him,  but  from  the 
station  at  which  the  Romans  kept  guard  at  the 
great  festivals.  This  dispute  was  referred  to  Nero, 
who  decided  in  favour  of  the  priests,  through  the 
influence  of  Poppiea,  but  Agrippa  deprived  the 
high-priest  of  his  office,  and  he  was  afterwards  be- 
headed at  Cyrene.     Festus  died  in  61  or  62,  and 
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Albinus  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  but  before 
his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  Aunas  the  high-priest  had 
summoned  the  Sanhedrim  and  condemned  to  death 
St.  James  and  other  Christians.  On  this  Agrippa 
deposed  Annas,  and  appointed  Jesus,  son  of  Dam- 
neus,  in  his  place. 

Albinus  busied  himself  in  putting  down  the  ban- 
ditti,  but  was  too  ready  to  accept  ransom  from 
those  whom  he  got  into  his  power,  while  Tesus, 
son  of  Damneus,  who  in  his  turn  was  deposed  from 
the  hi^h-priesthood ;  Jesus,  son  of  Ganudiel,  the 
new  high-priest ;  and  Annas,  the  former  one,  had 
each  his  party  of  banditti  at  command.  The 
quarrel  about  tithes  continued,  and  a  new  subject 
of  discussion  arose  among  the  priests  from  a  per- 
mission granted  by  Agrippa  to  the  Levites  to  wear, 
for  the  first  time,  a  distinctive  dress.  Things  were 
in  this  state  of  ferment  when  18,000  workmen 
were  put  out  of  employment  by  the  completion  of 
the  rqpairs  of  the  Temple. 

The  appointment  ot  Gessius  Florus  to  succeed 
Albinus  Drought  matters  to  a  crisis.  His  cruelty 
and  rapacity,  and  the  impunity  enjoyed  by  plun- 
derers who  were  willing  to  give  him  a  share  of  their 
spoils,  were  intolerable,  and  produced  a  representa- 
tion to  Cestius  Giallus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  which 
Florus  treated  with  contempt  He  sent  from 
Csesarea  to  demand  seventeen  talents  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple,  and  when  a  large  body  of 
the  people  came  to  meet  him  as  he  approached  Jem* 
salem,  ne  not  onlv  put  them  to  flignt,  but  the  next 
day  insisted  that  they  should  be  given  up  to  him  for 
punishment,  and,  when  this  was  refused,  he  com- 
manded a  general  pillage  and  massacre  by  his 
soldiers.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  provoked  a 
fresh  outrage  and  inflicted  fresh  vengeance.  But 
he  failed  in  his  object  of  penetrating  into  the  Temple 
for  plunder,  as  the  Jews,  by  breaking  down  the 
cloisters  of  the  Temple,  interrupted  the  passage  of 
communication  between  it  and  the  Antonia  Tower. 
Three  thousand  six  hundred  persons  were  slaugh' 
tered  on  this  occasion,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  pun- 
ishments  which  he  inflicted  on  the  noblest  of  the 
Jewish  citizens  drew  fiemice  from  the  palace  of 
the  Asmonaeans  to  plead  for  them  in  vain  with 
prayers  and  tears  and  bare  feet  at  his  tribunal 

After  Florus  had  returned  to  Caesarea,  Agrippa 
visited  Jerusalem,  hoping  to  quiet  the  people,  and 
he  prevailed  on  them  to  restore  the  communication 
between  the  Antonia  and  the  Temple,  and  to  pay 
their  arrears  of  tribute ;  but  on  his  proposing  that 
they  should  submit  themselves  to  Florus  tUl  an- 
other procurator  was  appointed,  they  were  filled 
with  fury,  and  treated  him  with  such  violence  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  Scarcely  was  he 
gone,  when  Eleazar  the  son  of  Ananias  the  high- 
priest,  who  was  at  that  time  captain  of  the  Temple, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  by  refusing  to  ofler 
the  customary  sacrifice  for  the  emperor  and  the 
Roman  people.  Immediate  notice  of  this  bold  act 
was  given  to  Agrippa  and  to  Florus  by  the  more 
aged  and  wiser  citizens,  that  they  might  stifle  the 
sedition  at  its  birth.  Florus  paid  no  attention  to 
the  message,  but  Agrippa  sent  3000  horse,  who, 
acting  wiSi  those  vmo  wished  to  preserve  peace, 
held  possession  of  the  upper  town  while  Eleazar 
and  his  adherents,  among  whom  was  a  large  body 
of  bandits  who  had  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  sur- 
prising and  murdering  the  Roman  j^rrison  at 
Masada  on  the  Dead  Sea,  occupied  the  Temple  and 
the  lower  town.     For  seven  days  there  was  a  fierce 


contest,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  rebels. 
The  house  of  the  high-priest  and  the  palace  of 
Agrippa  and  Bemice  were  set  on  fire.  Fire  was 
also  carried  to  the  Chamber  of  Archives  to  gain 
the  debtors  to  their  side  by  destroying  the  evi- 
dences of  their  debts.  Another  three  days'  straggle 
ended  in  the  burning  of  the  Antonia,  and  the 
slaughtering  of  the  sn^l  Roman  garrison  (Septem- 
ber o,  A.  a  66).  Herod's  palace  was  next  taken, 
and  there  the  high-priest  Annas  was  found  and 
slain,  while  the  Roman  soldiers  who  had  kept  it 
first  took  refuge  in  the  three  great  towers,  and 
afterwards,  on  their  surrender,  were  put  to  the 
sword. 

It  was  now  time  for  Cestius  Gallus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  to  interfere.  He  came  from  Antioch  with 
the  twelfth  legion,  burnt  on  his  way  the  town  of 
Lidda,  and  at  Bethhoron  engaged  without  result  a 
large  body  of  the  rebels  who  had  gone  to  meet 
him.  He  afterwards  pushed  on  towards  the  dty, 
and  encamped  for  three  days  at  Scopus,  a  few  fur- 
longs off,  hoping  that  the  moderate  party  would 
propose  conchtions  of  surrender.  He  then  made 
nis  way  into  the  new  suburb,  which  he  occupied, 
forcing  the  Jews  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls 
surrounding  the  Temple  and  the  inner  city.  For 
six  days  he  assaulted  the  wall  without  success,  and 
then,  apparently  without  cause,  but,  as  Josephus 
hints,  through  the  secret  influence  of  Floras,  with- 
drew his  whole  force  back  to  Scopus.  Thither  he 
was  followed  by  the  now  exulting  rebels,  who 
spoiled  his  camp,  carried  off  his  war  engines,  and 
killed  5000  of  his  troops. 

The  Jews  now  began  an  organized  resistance  to 
the  sovereign  state,  and  the  most  important  posts 
throughout  the  country  were  assigned  to  their 
bravest  and  best  citizens.  Josephus,  son  of  Gorion, 
and  the  high-priest  Ananus  had  the  command  at 
Jerusalem,  Josephus  the  historian  in  Galilee,  and 
Eleaiar  in  Iturea.  And,  Cestius  Gallus  and  Floras 
being  both  dead,  Nero  gave  the  government  of 
Syria  to  Vespasian,  who  desired  his  son  Titus  to 
come  to  him  from  Egypt  with  the  seventh  and 
tenth  legions. 

Father  and  son  met  at  Ptolemais  in  the  winter  of 
A.D.  66-7,  and  during  the  following  summer  and 
autumn  the  important  places  of  the  country  fell  one 
after  another  mto  their  hands.     Among  the  rest 
Jotapata,  with  its  governor  Josephus  the  historian, 
who  was  made  prisoner,  but  treated  with  respect ; 
and  Giscala,  whose  chief,  John,  the  subsequently 
famous  John  of  Giscala,  escaped  to  Jerusalem. 
That  unhappy  city  in  the  meantime  became  the 
most  frightful  scene  of  civil  strife  and  violence.    It 
comprised  two  great  parties,  those  who  wished  for 
order  and  peace,  ana  those  who,  guided  by  wild 
fanaticism  or  rapadty,  thirsted  only  for  deeds  of 
violence.     These  Utter  were  now  known  by  the 
general  name  of  zealots,  and  were  not  less  dreaded 
by  the  ouieter  citizens  than  the  Romans  themselves, 
while  iney  were  ever  ready  to  split  into  new  fac- 
tions and  fall  upon  one  another  like  wild  beasts. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  sununer  of  68, 
when  Vespasian,  who  had  now  approached  Jcra- 
salem,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Nero,  sent  Titus  for 
fresh  orders  from  his  successor  Galba.    It  «'as 
about  the  same  time  that  the  quieter  party  in  Jera- 
salem,  unable  to  bear  the  excesses  of  the  zealots  led 
by  Eleazar  and  by  John  of  Giscala,  invited  Simon, 
son  of  Gioras,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  marauding 
Galileans,  to  come  to  their  assistance,     In  the 
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middle  of  the  following  year  Vespasian  himself  was 
made  emperor  and  went  to  Rome.  Titus  devoted 
the  remainder  of  it  to  active  preparations  for  the 
siege,  and,  when  the  city  was  crowded  with  the 
multitudes  who  came  up  for  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, which  was  to  occur  in  April  A.  D.  70,  he  drew 
up  hjs  forces  and  placed  them  on  the  heights  which 
lay  to  the  north  and  east  of  Jerusalem,  three  l^ons 
on  Scopus  and  one  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  When 
the  ground  between  Scopus  and  the  city  was  cleared 
of  obstruction,  and  made  fit  for  the  march  of  an 
army,  the  three  legions  advanced  forward,  and 
bearing  to  the  west,  made  their  attack  on  one  of 
the  western  faces  of  Agrippa's  wall,  in  order,  as 
Cestius  had  done  three  years  and  a  half  before,  to 
break  into  the  new  suburb.  But  the  besieged  were 
now  better  prepared  for  resistance,  and  what  Cestius 
seems  to  have  accomplished  by  escalade,  was  not 
done  without  the  aid  of  catapult  and  battering-ram 
and  the  erection  of  mounds  surmounted  by  lofty 
towers,  from  which  the  assailants  could  cast  their 
arrows  at  the  defenders,  who  on  their  side  sallied 
out  from  the  gates,  fought  from  the  walls,  and 
made  good  use  of  the  engines  they  had  taken  from 
the  Antonia  and  the  camp  of  Cestius  Gallus.  At 
length,  however,  they  were  driven  back  by  the 
missiles  discharged  from  the  Roman  towers,  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  wall  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  si^e,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
"whole  of  the  Assyrian  camp  and  Bezetha  suburb 
were  in  the  hands  of  Titus. 

This,  suburb  occupying  the  ground  on  the  north  of 
the  city,  Titus  had  ttiree  points  of  attack  before  him 
— the  upper  city  facing  him  on  the  west,  the  Temple 
and  its  precincts  on  the  east,  and  the  lower  city 
protectea  by  the  second  wall,  cropping  out  towards 
him  in  the  middle.     Within  this  second  wall  Simon 
had  retired.     The  same  efforts  were  now  repeated 
by  both  parties  as  at  the  first  walL     The  Jews 
sallied  out  and  attacked  their  invaders  with  des- 
perate bravery,  the  Romans  drove  them  back  with 
equal  courage.     This  went  on  for  five  days,  and  at 
length  a  breach  was  made  in  the  second  wall. 
Titus  did  as  little  harm  as  he  could,  hoping  the 
people  would  now  surrender,  but  he  entered  with  a 
thousand  picked  men.    They  were  met  with  de- 
termined obstinacy  by  constantly  increasing  num- 
bers in  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  of  the  lower 
city,  and  were  at  length  obliged  to  retreat.     But 
Titus  repeated  his  efforts,  an  entrance  was  once 
more  effected,  and  this  time  he  took  care  to  de- 
molish the  whole  wall,  and  become  master  of  all 
that  portion  of  the  city  which  was  not  surrounded 
by  the  first  (or  innermost)  wall,  1.^,  the  Temple 
-wi^h  the  Antonia  and  the  adjoining  structures,  and 
the  upper  city.      The  engines  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  had  been  hurling  their  huge  projectiles  on 
the  Temple  and  its  precincts  since  the  beginning 
of  the  siege,  and  four  great  mounds  were  now 
erected  within  the  suburb,  two  facing  the  Temple 
and  two  facing  the  upper  city,  to  act  upon  these 
places  from  the  north.     But  the  two  mounds  op- 
posite the  Temple  had  been  undermined  and  sunk 
by  the  skill  and  untiring  efforts  of  John  of  Giscala, 
and  the  engines  on  the  other  two  had  been  burnt 
by  the  no  less  pertinacious  bravery  of  Simon  and 
his  men.      This  disheartened  the  Romans  a  good 
deal     But  in  the  meantime  famine  had  begun  its 
horrors,  and  many  daily  crept  out  of  the  city  on 
the  sides  where  it  was  not  invested  to  seek  for  food. 
Great  numbers  of  these  wretched   people  were 


caught  by  the  Roman  soldiers  and  cruelly  scouiged 
and  crucified  in  the  sight  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
At  last,  to  shut  out  all  hope  of  escape,  Titus  de- 
termined to  surround  the  city  with  a  walL  This 
was  completed  in  three  days  by  the  united  efforts 
of  the  whole  Roman  army ;  ana  the  siege  was  then 
recommenced  with  fresh  vigour. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  besiegers  was  now 
directed  against  the  Antonia  and  the  Temple.    The 
Antonia  lay  before  them  to  the  east,  a  strong  and 
lofty  tower,  within  a  square  inclosed  by  strong  walls. 
Behind  the  Antonia,  stretching  farther  to  the  east,  lay 
the  much  larger  square  of  '  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  ;*  this  too  was  protected  with  strong  walls 
lined  on  the  inside  by  lofty  pillared  cloisters,  the 
flat  roof  of  which  ran  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  wall.     Within  this  large  square  was  another 
inclosure  of  an  oblong  shape,  also  protected  by 
walls  of  great  strength,  cloistered  like  the  others  on 
the  inside,  and  containing  within  them  the  sacred 
courts  of  the  Lord's  house  and  the  holy  edifice 
itself.     The  whole  of  this  ground  was  called  the 
Temple,  and  with  it  the  Antonia  was  connected  by 
a  passage  opening  upon  the  cloisters  of  the  great 
square  at  its  north-west  comer.     Titus  began  by 
raising  four  fresh  mounds  to  act  against  the  An* 
tonia.     These  mounds  were  of  great  size,  and  it 
took  twenty-one  days  to  complete  them.     They 
seem  to  have  been  erected  as  a  support  for  the  en- 
gines by  which  projectiles  were  thrown  into  the 
K>rtress,  while  the  battering-rams  acted  against  its 
walls:   Some  sallies  were  in  the  meantime  made  by 
the  besieged,  but  not  with  as  much  vigour  as  before, 
nor  did  they  interfere  much  with  the  progress  of 
the  besi^ers ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  one  day*s 
battering  upon  the  wall,  the  foundations  of  which 
had  been  already  loosened  by  the  mine  which  had 
destroyed  the  first  mounds,  that  it  fell  in  the  night 
It  was  then  discovered  that  the  besi^^ed  had  built 
a  second  wall  within,  and  the  ruins  of  the  first  had 
fallen  against  it,  and  formed  a  sort  of  bank  by 
which  it  might  be  scaled.     A   forlorn  hope  of 
twelve  men,  fired  by  the  exhortations  of  Titus,  and 
the  example  of  their  leader,  sprung  forward,  but 
perished  in  their  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy. 
Two  nights  afterwards  another  party  of  twelve 
stole  in  over  the  ruins,  killed  the  guards  of  the 
Antonia  Tower,  and  let  in  the  Romans.   Then  foU 
lowed  a  scene  of  terrible  struggling  and  bloodshed, 
while  Roman  and  Jew  fought  together  in  a  space 
too  narrow  for  the  action  of  great  numbers,  ooth 
parties  urged  forward  from  behind  and  the  places 
of  the  slain  perpetually  filled  up  by  fresh  men,  the 
Romans  striving  to  press  through  the  passage  from 
the  Antonia  into  the  Temple,  the  Jews  thrusting 
them  back.    That  day*s  fight  accomplished  nothing, 
and  Titus  resolved  to  clear  a  passage  through  the 
Antonia  precincts  for  the  main  body  of  his  troops. 
In  the  meantime  he  strove  to  win  the  Jews  to  sub- 
mission by  sending  them  proposals  of  peace,  and 
graciously  receiving  those  who  placed  themselves  in 
his  power,  while  famine  and  its  usual  attendants, 
death,   pestilence,   and   horrible  rapacity,   added 
force  to  his  persuasions.     But  they  were  met  with 
obstinate  refusal  and  contempt  by  the  heads  of  the 
fighting  party,  while  the  unhappy  sufferers  could 
do  nothing.    On  the  i7thTammuz  (June  23),  about 
the  time  of  the  first  attack  upon  the  Temple,  the 
daily  sacrifice  ceased  for  want  of  priests  to  offer  it, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  9th  Ab  (July  14),  was  the 
last  death-struggle  of  Jerusalem*     Titus  hemming 
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in  Ihe  holy  places  doser  and  closer,  every  inch  of 
the  way  lo  the  inner  courts  disputed,  and  a(^in  and 
a^n  recovered,  the  will  of  the  great  court  taken 
and  its  cloisters  burnt,  the  inner  court  invested,  its 
walls  battered  in  vain,  its  silver-plated  gates  forced 
by  fire,  its  cloisters  and  encircling  chamber  burnt 
piece  by  piece.  Onward  still  went  the  tiames 
making  their  way  round  the  couit  of  the  priests, 
bumine  down  doisler  and  sacred  chamber,  while 
the  holy  fane  itself  still  reared  its  '  polished  cor- 
ners' in  all  their  glory,  resplendent  with  gold  and 
marble,  bdbre  the  astonished  eyes  of  its  besiegers, 
still  sheltered  its  ministering  priests,  its  priceless 
treasures,  and  its  objects  at  mysterious  sanctity. 
I'itus  anxiously  desired  to  preserve  it ;  but  a  Roman 
soldier  flung  a  burning  brand  through  a  window 
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which  o|iened  into  its  exterior  chambeis.  The  Ore 
once  kindled  never  ceased  to  rage  till  the  whole 
was  a  ruin,  and  Ihe  roar  of  its  burning  was  mingled 
with  cries  of  agony,  terror,  and  despsir. 

On  the  south  side  of  ihe  great  inclosure  of  the 
Temple  were  two  gates,  which  led  by  a  bridge 
across  the  deep  valley  of  the  cheesemongers  (Tyro- 
pEcon)  lo  the  upper  city.  Along  this  way  now 
rushed  the  crowd  of  fighting  men,  leaving  io,ocO 
of  the  more  helpless,  who  had  sought  shelter  in 
the  Temple,  lo  be  butchered  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, who,  when  the  work  of  destruction  was 
over,  set  up  their  standards  before  the  east  gate  of 
the  Temple,  paid  Ihem  divine  honours,  and  saluted 
Titus  as  Imperator.  After  this,  the  conquetor, 
still  anxious  to  spare  the  people  and  the  city,  held 
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a  parley  with  the  chie^  of  the  insurrection,  the  two 
parties  standing  at  opposite  ends  of  the  bridge. 
Titus  required  sn  uncondilionol  surrender,  but  pro- 
mised them  their  lives  anil  kind  treatmeuL  1'hisihey 
refused,  requiring  permission  to  leave  the  city  with 
their  wives  and  children.  Titus  thereupon  directed 
its  plunder  and  destruction.  This  was  not  the 
work  of  a  day,  nor  was  it  accomplished  without  a 
valorous  resistance.  But  at  length  the  whole  city 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  encept  the  three  great  lowers 
on  the  weiitem  wall,  and  all  its  inhabitants  put  (o 
the  sword,  except  those  who  were  reserved  for 
slavery  or  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and 
the  occupation  of  a  military  post  among  its  ruins 
by  a  Roman  garrison,  we  hear  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence connected  with  the  city  till  A.D.  130.  In 
thai  year  the  Emperor  Hadrian  look  some  fir,>t 
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for  his  own  purposes.     Stringent  T: 

made  for  the  control  of  the  Jews,  and  a  heaij 
tribute  exacted  from  them  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  violent  outbreaks 
had  occurred  among  them  In  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  at  Cyreiie,  in  Egypt,  in  Cyprus,  in  Sleso- 
potamia  ;  and  it  was  obviously  important  that 
Rome  should  have  a  powerful  centre  of  dominion 
in  the  midsl  of  them,  and  that  a  race  possessing  s» 
much  vitality  and  so  turbulent  a  spint  shonid  l« 
prevented  from  seizing  11  themselves.  He  was  in- 
terrupted in  this  design  by  a  more  serious  outbreak 
than  any  previous  one,  which  led  10  another  long 
Jewish  war,  and  which  cost  Rome  so  much  hlooi! 
that  the  victory  by  which  it  was  finally  suppiessed 
was  not  considered  a  subject  for  congratulalioo. 
The  leader  of  the  insurrection  was  Ben  Coiiba,  a 
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tiamlil  chief,  who  proctaimed  himself  lu  be  the 
Messiah,  and  changeU  his  name  to  llarchochab  or 
Barchocheba  (son  of  a  star),  in  alluijon  to  the  star 
forelohl  by  lialoam.  He  took  possesion  of  Jeni- 
salein,  stomped  money  there  with  his  own  insignia, 
and  was  so  bold  and  specious  an  impostor  that 
Kabbi  Akibah,  a  president  of  ihe  Sanhedrim,^ 
was  induced  to  join  him  and  become  his  annour- 
l>earer.  Julius  ISeverus  was  summoned  from  Uritain 
IQ  this  emergency,  ami  two  years  were  spent  in 
various  attempts  to  suppress  Ihe  insurrection  lieforc 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  Uarchocheba  slain.   The  insurgents  (hen  beiook 
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themselves  to  Bclher  (otherwise  wrillen  Itiller  and 
Uelh  Tar),  a  strong  place  near  Jerusalem,  which 
was  also  taken  wilh  terrible  sbughtei  after  great 
sufferings  from  famine  and  disease,  A.D.  135.  K. 
Akibah  was  igade  prisoner,  and  after  a  close  con- 
finement of  two  yeats,  cruelly  put  to  death. 

Hadrian's  first  work  after  tliis  victory  was  the 
utter  demolition  of  all  remains  of  the  old  Jeru- 
salem ;  his  next  was  to  build  a  new  city  with  a 
new  name,  and  occupying  a  site  rather  more  to  Ihe 
north  than  the  former  one,  so  as  lo  exclude  the 
suburb  of  Ophel,  to  the  south  of  the  Temple,  and  a 
portion  of  what  had  been  the  upper  city.    To  this 


new  city  lie  gave  the  name  of  .Klia  Cajiilolina,  I 
Irom  his  own  name,  I'ublius  .l^lius  Iladrianus, 
and  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  All  persons  of 
Jewish  descent  were  excluded  from  it  Iqr  peremp- 
tory ilecree.  They  were  not  even  to  approach  it 
within  a  distance  of  three  miles;  and  to  extinguish 

*  This  bodv,  which  originally  held  its  sittings  in  a 
chamber  of  the  Temple,  continued  to  exist,  and  was 
treated  with  some  favour  by  the  Romans,  after  the 
destruction  of  Terasalem.  It  sat  first  at  Japhne, 
afterwards  at  Tiberias.  It  was  a  school  of  educa- 
tion rather  than  a  centre  of  government.  But  its 
influence  was  considerable,  and  it  t>ecame  wealthy 
by  the  exaction  of  a  small  lax,  which  was  readily 
paid  by  the  Jews. 


all  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  place,  eveij'- 
thing  was  done  topve  it  the  character  of  a  heathen 
city.  A  temple  ofjupitor  Cafiitolinus  and  statues 
of  the  emperor  occuiiied  the  site  of  the  Lord's 
House  ;  a  temple  of  Aslarte,  Ihe  ancient  Ashtorcth 
or  Syrian  Venus,  was  built  on  the  place  afterwards 
recognised  as  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  worship  of 
Seiapis  was  introduced  from  Egypt ;  nnH  the  mili- 
tary ensigns  of  Rome  were  sculptured  over  the  gales. 
But  though  Tews  were  so  rigorously  excluded 
from  Rome,  Christians  of  Gentile  descent  were 
allowed  to  reside  there  1  and  consequently  we  find 
that  the  return  of  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem from  Pella — where,  according  to  our  Lord's 
forewarning,  it  had  taken  refuge  before  Ihe  siege 
by  Titus  —and  Ihe  appointment  of  the  liisl  GenlUe 
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bishop,  were  contemporaneous  with  the  foundation 
of  the  new  Roman  colony  of  JEMsl  Capitohna. 
From  St  James,  the  first  bishop,  to  Jude  IL, 
who  died  A.  D.  136,  there  had  been  a  series  of  fif- 
teen bishops  of  Jewish  descent ;  anc^from  Marcus, 
who  succeeded  Simeon,  to  Macarius,  who  presided 
over  the  church  of  Jerusalem  under  Constantine, 
there  was  a  series  of  twenty-three  bishops  of  Gentile 
descent,  but  beyond  a  bare  list  of  their  names,  little 
is  known  of  the  church  or  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
during  the  whole  of  this  latter  period. 

The  adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
the  empire,  which  dates  from  the  edict  of  Milan, 
A.D.  313  (the  year  in  which  Macarius  began  his 
episcopate),  produced  a  great  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Jerusalem.  Pilgrimages  had  already 
been  made  to  the  holy  places  in  the  previous  cen- 
turies. In  the  year  320  they  were  visited  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  then 
in  her  eightieth  year.  At  this  visit  the  true  cross 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  under  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Astarte,  during  the  progress  of  its 
demolition.  It  is  certain  that  noble  Christian 
churches  now  took  the  place  of  the  heathen 
temples  by  which  the  holy  city  had  previously 
been  defiled ;  and,  a.d.  335,  a  council  was  held 
at  Jerusalem  for  their  dedication.  It  was  at  this 
council  that  Arius,  abetted  by  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  had  a  temporary  triumph  over  Athanasius. 
Twenty-seven  years  later  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Emperor  Julian,  the  apostate,  to  falsify  the  pre- 
dictions of  our  Lord  by  rebuilding  the  Temple  and 
re-establishing  the  Mosaic  rituaT  The  plan  was 
adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Jews,  who  thought 
no  sacrifice  too  costly  to  promote  the  work.  It  was, 
however,  interrupted,  tradition  says  by  whirlwind, 
earthquake,  and  fire,  which  destroyed  the  work- 
men and  consumed  their  tools.  After  the  death 
of  Julian,  the  Jews  were  again  rigorously  excluded 
from  Jerusalem,  except  on  the  anniversary  of  its 
capture,  when  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city 
and  weep  over  it  Their  appointed  wailing-place 
remains,  and  their  practice  of  wailing  there  con- 
tinues to  the  present  day. 

During  the  two  following  centuries  little  is 
known  of  Jerusalem  beyond  the  part  taken  by  its 
bishops  in  councils,  which  determined  various 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  questions.  At  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  Jerusalem  was 
made  an  independent  patriarchate;  and  a  synod 
held  at  Jerusalem,  A.D.  536,  affirmed  the  twofold 
nature  of  our  Lord.  In  A.D.  529,  Justinian  built 
a  dhuTch  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  temple,  founded  several  convents  in 
or  near  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  at  least  one 
hospital  for  pilgrims.  But  the  peace  of  Jerusalem 
was  to  be  interrupted  by  a  fresh  storm  of  invasion. 
The  Persian  dynasty,  which  had  originated  in 
Ardechyr,  the  son  of  Sassan,  a.d.  226,  had  long 
struggled,  first  with  the  Roman,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Greek  empire,  for  the  dominion  of  the 
East,  and  now  its  reigning  monarch  Ghosroes  II. 
conducts  a  victorious  army — swelled  by  24,000 
Jews  eager  to  emerge  from  their  state  of  subjec- 
tion and  to  be  avenged  on  their  oppressors — from 
Syria  to  Palestine.  The  combined  forces  stormed 
Jerusalem,  A-D.  614.  The  churches  were  sacked 
and  plundered,  the  Christian  inhabitants  put  to  the 
sword  without  mercy,  and  the  supposed  true  cross 
carried  away.  But  as  Ghosroes  aavanced  towards 
Constantinople,   he   was    met   by  the    Emperor 


Heraclius,  who  defeated  him,  and  after  fiirtber 
triumphs  came  to  Jerusalem  as  a  pilgrim,  bearing 
the  true  cross  on  his  shoulders,  rebuOt  the  churches 
which  had  been  destroyed,  and  re-enacted  Ha- 
drian^s  law,  forbidding  the  Jews  to  come  within 
three  miles  of  the  city. 

But  a  new  power,  and  one  more  formidable 
than  that  of  Persia,  was  now  springing  up — the 
religion  and  rule  of  the  imposter  Moluunmed.  He 
died  A.  D.  632,  and  then  the  work  of  spreading  his 
system  through  the  world  was  taken  up  with 
ardour  by  his  followers,  whose  successive  leaders 
received  the  title  of  khalif  or  vicegerent  of  the  pro- 
phet Omar,  the  second  of  the  khalifs,  a  man  of 
singular  austerity,  enthusiasm,  and  elevation  of 
character,  having  conquered  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  sent  his  forces  against  Jerusalenu  The 
valour  with  which  they  were  met  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  besiegers,  but  the  inhabitants  were  at 
length  obliged  to  yield,  and  Omar  himself,  at  the 
request  of  the  patriarch  Sophronius,  proceeded 
there  on  a  red  camel,  which  also  carried  nis  simple 
provisions — ^a  bag  of  com,  a  bag  of  dates,  a  woodea 
dish,  and  a  bottle  of  water — ^to  ratify  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  which  secured  to  the  Christians  their 
liberty  to  worship  in  the  churches  they  already 
possessed.  This  done,  he  entered  the  city,  con- 
versed freely  with  the  patriarch  on  its  antiquities, 
and  knelt  tor  prayer  on  the  steps  of  the  church 
built  by  Constantine.  The  Mosque  of  Omar  is  an 
existing  record  of  his  conquest,  and  of  his  desire  to 
raise  a  temple  to  the  honour  of  God  in  a  place 
r^arded  so  sacred  both  by  Jews  and  Christians 

After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Omar,  it 
passed  to  the  different  Arab  powers  which  succes- 
sively had  dominion  in  the  East,  and  was  from 
time  to  time  snatched  out  of  their  hands  Ij  the 
Turks,  the  general  name  by  which  all  the  Tartar 
tribes  called  themselves.  Finally,  in  the  year  1076 
it  was  taken  from  the  Fatimite  Arabs,  who  then 
possessed  it,  by  Acsis,  an  officer  of  the  Sultan 
Malek  Shah,  of  the  race  of  the  Seljouk  Turks.  Pre- 
viously to  this  it  had  been  visited  by  many  pilgrims, 
and  had  once  been  the  scene  of  an  interchange  of 
courteous  messages  between  Harqun-d-Raschid, 
the  great  Elastem  ruler,  and  Charlemagne,  the 
emperor  of  the  West  But  its  Seljouk  masters,  a 
barbarous  and  cruel  race,  heaped  wrongs  and  in- 
sults upon  the  Christians,  and  these  wrongs  and 
insults  awakened  throughout  Christendom  that 
burning  desire  to  possess  the  holy  dty  which, 
during  a  period  of  200  years,  gave  rise  to  seven 
crusades,  conducted  by  the  monarchs,  the  nobles, 
and  the  people  of  Europe,  to  effect  or  maintain  its 
conquest  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  first  Cm- 
saders,  A.  D.  1099,  after  a  fearful  slaughter  of  its 
defenders — now  again  the  Fatimites  of  Egypt*  who 
had  expelled  the  Seljouks  eleven  months  before. 

Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  elected  to  be  its  king^ 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  bishops,  who 
said — non  debere  ibi  eligi  Rq;em^  u6i  Deus  passus 
ei  coranatus  est;  the  feudal  system  was  adopted, 
and  a  code  of  laws,  called  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem, 
drawn  up  for  the  government  of  its  people.  God- 
frey was  the  first  of  a  dynasty  of  thirteen  Latin 
kings,  nine  of  whom — ending  in  Guy  de  Lusignan, 
husband  of  Sybilla,  great-p^rand-daughter  of  Bald- 
win II.* — reigned  successively  in  Jerusalem,  till  it 
was  taken  by  Saladin,  Oct  2, 1 187. 

*  The  third  elected  king. 
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LATIN  KINGS  OF  JERUSALEM. 


Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
elected  July  1099^ 
died  July  zioo. 


9.  Baldwin  I., 

brother  of  Godfrey, 

died  zzz8. 


I 


3.  Baldwin  IL  (de  Burgo), 

a  relative  of  Godfrey, 

died  ZZ3Z. 

I 


4.  Foulque«  d'Anjou  ==         Meli^ude. 
d.  ZZ44. 


Baldwin  II L,     Agnes  de  Courtenai  = 
d.  zz6a.  first  wife,  m.  ZZ57. 


7.  Baldwin  IV. 

the  leper,  struggles 

with  Saladin, 

d.  XX85. 


=    6.  Amauri  (or  Almeric)  I. 
d.  ZZ73. 


Three  other 
daughters. 


=  Maria,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Comnenus,  second  wife, 
m.  ZZ67. 


William  de   =  Sibylla  =  9.  Guy  de  Lusignan, 


Montferrat, 
first  husband. 


8 


d.  ZZ89. 


Baldwin  V. 
d.  Z186, 
six  years  old. 


second  husband, 
loses  Jerusalem  to 
Saladin  1Z87;  loses 
the  title  of  King  11 89 ; 
made  King  of  Cyprus 
by  Richajxl  Coeur*de- 
Lion  ZX93. 


Humphrey 

de  Thoron, 

first  husband. 


Isabella 


iz.  Henri  de  Cham- 
pagne, third  husband, 
appointed  by  Richard 
Z199,  d.  ZZ97. 


10.  Conrad  de  Mont> 
ferrat,  second  hus- 
band, appointed  to 
the  title  by  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion  119a: 
assassinated  zz9a. 


xa.  Amauri  de 
Lusignan,  fourth 
husband,  d.  Z305. 


13.  John  de  Brienne  = 
crowned  at  Acre 
xaio;  d.  1337. 


Mary, 

married  John  de 

Brienne  zazo. 


Frederick  II.,       =  Yoleude,  ro.  I223. 

Emperot-of  Germany, 

assumed  the  title  of 

King  of  Jerusalem 

during  the  lifetime  of 

John  de  Brienne. 


The  possession  of  Jerusalem  during  this  period 
by  a  Christian  power  gave  birth  to  the  two 
great  orders  of  knighthood,  that  of  the  Temple 
and  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  former 
of  which  was  distributed  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  latter — ^known  also  under  the  name  of  Knights 
Hospitallers  —  first  fixed  themselves  at  Rhodes^ 
and  afterwards  dwindled  down  into  the  little 
society  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  Teu^ 
tonic  order  sprung  up  at  Acre  in  1191,  and  its 
grand  masters,  who  became  hereditary,  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
kings  of  Prussia.  The  capture  of  the  city  by 
SaUdin  produced  the  third  crusade^  but  it  was 
never  retaken  by  the  Christians,  and  the  remaining 
kings  of  the  series — ending  in  Jean  de  Brienne — 
were  only  titular,  and  resided  at  Tyre,  Acre,  or 
elsewhere  in  Palestine.  In  1229 — during  the  life- 
time of  Jean  de  Brienne — the  Emperor  Frederic 
II.  of  Germany  entered  and  took  possession  of 
Jerusalem  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of 
£gypt ;  but  ten  years  later  it  fell  once  more, 
through  neglect,  into  the  hands  of  the  Moham- 
medans. In  1 241  it  was  again  given  up  to  the 
Christians  by  the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  to  in- 
duce them  to  help  him  against  Egypt,  but 
three  years  afterwards  it  was  taken,  after  a 
battle  of  two  days*  duration,  and  the  loss  of  the 
grand  masters  and  most  of  the  knights  of  the  two 
great  orders,  by  the  Kharismians,  a  Tartat  horde 
driven  out  of  their  country  by  more  powerful 
tribes.  The  Kharismians  were  themselves  dispos- 
sessed of  Jerusalem,  and  driven  back  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Syria,  A.  D.  1247. 

The  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I.  took  possession  of 
Jerusalem  with  the  rest  of  Syria  and  Egypt  in  1U7, 
and  his  successor,  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  built  its 
present  walls  in  1542.     In  1832  Jerusalem  became 


subject  to  Mohammed  AH,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  re- 
ceiving him  without  resistance  within  its  gates.  In 
1 841  he  w^as  deprived  of  all  his  Syrian  possessions 
by  European  interference,  and  Jerusalem  was  again 
subjected  to  the  government  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  bishopric  of  the  Anglican 
church  was  established  there  by  the  combined 
movement  of  England  and  Prussia. 

In  1850  a  dispute  about  the  guardianship  of  the 
holy  places  l)etween  the  monks  of  the  Greek  and 
I^tin  churches,  in  which  Nicholas  Emperor  of 
Russia  sided  with  the  Greeks,  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
Emj^ror  of  the  P'rench,  with  the  Latins,  led  to  a 
decision  of  the  question  by  the  Porte,  which  was 
unsatisfactory  to  kussia,  and  which  resulted  in  a 
war  of  considerable  magnitlide  between  that  coun- 
try, on  the  one  side,  ana  the  allied  forces  of  Eng- 
land and  France  on  the  other. 

For  the  history  of  Jerusalem  see  History  von 
Jerusaletn^  Strasbourg  1518 ;  Spalding,  Gesch, 
d.  ChristL  Konigsreichs  Jerusalftn^  Berlin  1803  ; 
Deyling,  Ailue  CapitoUna  Ori}^.  et  Histaria^  Lips, 
1743;  Poujoulat,  Histoire  de  yjrusalemy  Brux. 
1842;  Raumer's  Paldsthta ;  Robinson's  Bib,  /*<f- 
searches  in  Palestine;  also  Lightfoot ;  Stanley's 
Sinai  and  Palestine ;  VArt  de  Verifier  les  Dates; 
Universal  History  Aneient  and  Modem  ;  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Folly  etc. — M.  H. 

Part  II. — Topography,  i.  Site  of  the  City. — 
'Jerusalem  lies  near  the  summit  of  a  broad  moun- 
tain-ridge. This  ridge,  or  mountainous  tract, 
extends,  without  interruption,  from  the  plain  of, 
Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  extending  as  rar  south  as  to 
Jebel  Araif  in  the  Desert,  where  it  sinks  down  at 
once  to  the  level  of  the  great  western  plateau. 
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This  tract,  which  is  everywhere  not  less  than  from 
20  to  25  geographical  miles  in  breadth,  is,  in  fact, 
high  uneven  table-land.  It  everywhere  forms  the 
precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  ;  while  towards  the  west 
it  sinks  down  by  an  offset,  into  a  range  of  lower 
hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the  great  plain  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  surface  of 
this  upper  region  is  everywhere  rocky,  uneven, 
and  mountainous ;  and  is,  moreover,  cut  up  by 
deep  valleys  which  run  east  or  west  on  either  side 
towards  the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterranean.  The 
line  of  division,  or  water-shed,  lietwcen  the  waters 
of  these  valleys — a  terra  which  here  applies  almost 
exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season — fol- 
lows for  the  most  part  the  height  of  land  along  the 
ridge  ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the  valleys, 
which  run  off*  in  different  directions,  oflen  interlap 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
valley  which  descends  to  the  Jortlan,  oCien  has 
its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the  commence- 
ment of  other  valleys  which  run  to  the  western  sea. 

*  From  the  great  plain  of  Ksdraelon  onwards 
towards  the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah ;  until,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
nearly  3000  Paris  feet  [ab.  3,200  Eng.]  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Further  north, 
on  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  towards  the  true  west,  the  ridge  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  only  about  2500  Paris  feet  [ab.  2,700  Eng.] ; 
and  here,  close  ujion  the  water-shed,  lies  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  Its  mean  geographical  position  is 
in  lat.  31'*  46' 35"  N.,  and  long.  35'  18'  30"  E. 
from  Greenwich. 

•  Six  or  seven  miles  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  city  is 
spread  out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about 
el-Jib  (Gibeon),  extending  also  towards  el-B!reh 
(Beeroth) ;  the  waters  of  which  flow  off  at  its  S.  E. 
part  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the 
Arabs  Wady  Beit  Hantna ;  but  to  which  the 
monks  and  travellers  have  usually  given  the  name 
of  the  *  Valley  of  Turpentine,*  or  of  the  Terebinth, 
on  the  mistaken  sup])osition  that  it  is  the  ancient 
Valley  of  Elah.  This  great  valley  passes  along  in 
a  S.  W.  direction,  an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  finally  opens  out  from  the  mountains 
into  the  western  plain,  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  hours  S.  \V.  from  the  city,  under  the  name 
of  Wady  es  Surar.  The  traveller,  on  his  way 
from  Ramleh  to  Jenisalem,  descends  into  and 
crosses  this  deep  valley  at  the  village  of  Kulonieh 
on  its  western  side,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the 
latter  city.  On  again  reaching  the  high  ground 
on  its  eastern  side,  he  enters  upon  an  open  tract 
sloping  gradually  downwards  towards  the  east ; 
and  sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  the  walls  and  domes  of  the  holy  city,  and 
beyond  them  the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  traveller  now  descends 
gradually  towards  the  city  along  a  broad  swell 
of  ground,  having  at  some  distance  on  his  left  the 
shallow  northern  part  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ; 
close  at  hand  on  his  right  the  basin  which  forms 
the  beginning  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Further 
down  both  these  valleys  become  deep,  narrow, 
and  precipitous  ;  that  of  Minnom  bends  south  and 
again  east  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  unites  wth 
the  other,  which  then  continues  its  course  to  the 
Dead  Sea.     Upon  the  broad  and  elevated   pro- 


montory within  the  fork  of  these  two  valleys  lies 
the  holy  city.  All  around  are  higher  hills;  on 
the  east  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  on  the  south  the 
Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising  directly 
from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom  ;  on  the  west  the  ground 
rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the  borders  of 
the  great  Wady ;  while  on  the  north,  a  bend  of 
the  ridge,  connected  with  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
bounds  the  pros^iect  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile.  Towards  the  S.  W.  the  view  is  somewhat 
more  open  ;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim, 
commencing  just  at  the  southern  brink  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off  S.W.,  where 
it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the  N,W.,  too,  the 
eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  from  many  points  can  dis- 
cern the  mosque  of  Neby  Samwtl,  situated  on  a 
lof\y  ridge  l)eyond  the  gieat  Wady,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hours. 

'  The  surface  of  the  elevated  promontory  itself, 
on  which  the  city  stands,  slopes  somewhat  steeply 
towards  the  east,  terminating  on  the  brink  of  the 
Valley  of  JehoshaphaL  From  the  northern  part, 
near  the  present  Damascus  gate,  a  depression  or 
shallow  wady  runs  in  a  southern  direction,  having 
on  the  west  the  ancient  hills  of  Akra  and  Zion, 
and  on  the  east  the  lower  ones  of  Bezetha  and 
Moriah.  Between  the  hills  of  Akra  and  Zion 
another  depression  or  shallow  wady  (still  easy  to 
be  traced)  comes  down  from  near  the  Jaffa  gate, 
and  joins  the  former.  It  then  continues  obliquely 
down  the  slope,  but  with  a  deeper  bed,  in  a 
southern  direction,  quite  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  and 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  is  the  ancient 
Tyropoeon.  West  of  its  lower  part  Zion  rises 
loftily,  lying  mostly  without  the  modem  city; 
while  on  the  east  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  vallc)' 
first  mentioned,  lie  Bezetha,  Moriah,  and  Ophel, 
the  last  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  nd^^e, 
also  outside  of  the  modem  city,  and  terminating  in 
a  rocky  point  over  the  pool  of  Siloam.  These 
three  fast  hills  may  strictly  be  taken  as  only 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  ridge.  The  breadth  of 
the  whole  site  of  Jemsalem,  from  the  brow  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  to  the  brink 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about  1020  yards, 
or  nearly  half  a  geographical  mile ;  of  which  dis- 
tance 318  yards  are  occupied  by  the  area  of  the  great 
mosque  el-Haram  esh-Sher!f.  North  of  the  Jaffa 
gate  the  city  wall  sweeps  round  more  to  the  west, 
and  increases  the  breadth  of  the  city  in  that  part. 

*  The  country  around  Jerusalem  is  all  of  lime- 
stone formation,  and  not  particularly  fertile.  The 
rocks  everywhere  come  out  above  the  surface, 
which  in  many  parts  is  also  thickly  strewed  wlh 
loose  stones  ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  region 
is  barren  and  dreary ;  yet  the  olive  thrives  here 
abundantly,  and  fields  of  grain  are  seen  in  (he 
valleys  and  other  places,  but  they  are  less  produc- 
tive than  in  the  region  of  Hebron  and  Nabulus. 
Neither  ^/ineyards  nor  fig-trees  flourish  on  the 
high-ground  around  the  city,  though  the  latter  are 
found  in  the  gardens  below  Siloam,  and  very  fre- 
quently in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem.* 

This  description  of  the  site  of  the  dty,  written 
by  Dr.  Robinson  in  1838  {/fro,  ResenrcheSy  yoL  i., 
pp.  258-260),  is  so  perspicuous  and  so  minutely 
accurate,  that  few  later  travellers  have  attenijrtc^l 
to  improve  U|K>n  it.  The  second  visit  oi  I|f- 
Robinson  in  1852,  while  more  frail ful  in  the  di> 
cussion  of  particular  physical  features  of  the  Hoi) 
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City,  made  no  additions  to  his  first  description  of 
its  general  topc^raphy.  Stanley  calls  attention  to 
the  central  situation  of  the  city  with  regard  to  the 
territory  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  *  Jenisalem 
was  on  the  ridge,  the  broadest  and  most  strongly 
marked  ridge  of  the  back-bone  of  the  complicated 
hills  which  extend  through  the  whole  country  from 
the  Desert  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Every  wan- 
derer, every  conqueror,  every  traveller  who  has 
trod  the  central  route  of  Palestine  from  north  to 
south,  must  have  passed  through  the  table-land  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  the  water-shed  between  the 
streams,  or  rather  the  torrent-beds,  which  find  their 
way  eastward  to  the  Jordan,  and  those  which  pass 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean  *  {Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine^ p.  175).  This  double  promontory,  with  its 
twin  steeps,  Zion  and  Moriah,  separated  upon  three 
sides  by  deep  ravines  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  are  slightly  alx)ve  its  own 
level,  answers  to  the  Psalmist's  picture  of  Jeru- 
salem as  at  once  founded  upon  the  mountains  and 
encompassed  by  them  :  *  His  foundation  is  in  the 
holy  mountains.'  *  Beautiful  for  situation  is  Mount 
Zion — the  mountain  of  his  holiness.'  *  As  the 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord 
is  round  about  his  people.' 

2.  Topography  of  the  Ancient  City, — The  fore- 
going description  by  Dr.  Robinson  incidentally 
assumes  as  settled  certain  points  in  the  inte- 
rior topography  of  Jerusalem,  such  as  the  posi- 
tion of  Akra,  and  the  course  of  the  Tyrojxeon, 
which  arc  yet  in  controversy.  Indeed,  hardly  any 
point  in  the  topography  of  the  city  as  described  by 
Josephus,  which  has  a  bearing  upon  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  can  be  regarded  as  settled 
beyond  dispute  ;  so  that,  as  Isaac  Taylor  has  said, 
in  making  what  at  first  appears  to  be  so  simple  a 
thing  as  a  plan  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  one  must 
'  take  position  upon  a  battle-field  ;  and  he  must 
prepare  himself  to  defend,  by  all  available  means, 
every  inch  of  that  position ;  he  must,  in  fact,  make 
himself  a  party  in  an  eager  controversy,  which  has 
enlisted,  and  which  continues  to  enlist,  feelings  and 
prejxjssessions  of  no  ordinary  depth  and  intensity ' 
(Traill's  yosephus,  note  cxxi. )  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever,— and  this  is  the  design  of  the  present  article, 
— to  survey  this  battle-field  as  spectators,  and  even 
to  reconnoitre  it  minutely  as  engineers,  without 
taking  a  position  as  combatants.  Every  reader  of 
Scripture  feels  a  natural  anxiety  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  appearance  and  condition  of  Jeru- 
salem as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ,  or  rather 
as  it  stood  before  its  destruction  by  the  Romans. 
There  are  unusual  difficulties  in  the  way  of  satisfy- 
ing this  desire,  although  it  need  not  be  left  alto- 
gether ungratified.  The  princijial  sources  of  these 
difficulties  have  been  indicated  by  different  travel- 
lers, and  by  none  more  forcibly  than  by  Richard- 
son {Tra7viSy  ii.  251).  *  It  is  a  tantalizing  circum- 
stance, however,  for  the  traveller  who  wishes  to 
recognise  in  his  walks  the  site  of  particular  buildings, 
or  the  scenes  of  memorable  events,  that  the  greater 
|>art  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  description, 
both  of  the  inspired  and  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
are  entirely  razed  from  their  foundation,  without 
leaving  a  single  trace  or  name  l^ehind  to  point  out 
where  they  stood.  Not  an  ancient  tower,  or  gate, 
or  wall,  or  hardly  even  a  stone  remains.  The 
foundations  are  not  only  broken  up,  but  every 
fragment  of  which  they  were  composed  is  swept 
away,  and  the  spectator  looks  upon  the  1)are  rock 


with  hardly  a  sprinkling  of  earth  to  point  out  her 
gardens  of  pleasure,  or  groves  of  idolatrous  devo- 
tion. A  few  gardens  still  remain  on  the  sloping 
base  of  Mount  Zion,  watered  from  the  pool  of 
Siloam  :  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane  are  still  in  a 
sort  of  ruined  cultivation  ;  the  fences  are  broken 
down  and  the  olive-trees  decaying,  as  if  the  hand 
which  dressed  and  fed  them  were  withdrawn  :  the 
Mount  of  Olives  still  retains  a  languishing 
verdure,  and  nourishes  a  few  of  those  trees  from 
which  it  derives  its  name ;  *  but  all  round  alx>ut 
Jerusalem  the  general  aspect  is  blighted  and 
barren  :  the  grass  is  withered :  the  bare  rock  looks 
through  the  scanty  sward,  and  the  grain  itself,  like 
the  starving  progeny  of  famine,  seems  in  doubt 
whether  to  come  to  maturity  or  die  in  the  ear. ' 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Christian  traveller  to 
look  upon  Jerusalem  with  the  same  feelings  with 
which  he  would  contemplate  the  ruins  of  any 
other  city  which  the  .world  ever  saw.  There  is  in 
all  the  doings  of  the  Jews,  their  virtues  and  their 
vices,  their  wisdom  and  their  folly,  a  height  and  a 
depth,  a  breadth  and  a  length,  that  angels  can- 
not fathom ;  their  whole  history  is  a  history  of 
miracles  ;  the  prece])ts  of  their  sacred  book  are  the 
most  profound,  and  the  best  ada])ted  to  every  sta- 
tion in  which  man  can  be  placed  :  they  moderate 
him  in  prosperity,  sustain  him  in  adversity,  guide 
him  in  health,  console  him  in  sickness,  support  him 
at  the  close  of  life,  travel  on  with  him  through 
death,  live  with  him  throughout  endless  ages  of 
eternity,  and  Jerusalem  lends  its  name  to  the  eter- 
nal mansions  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  which  man 
is  admitted  to  enjoy  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  who  was  bom  of  a  descendant  of  Judah. 

In  determining  the  topography  of  Jerusalem, 
*the  chief  diversities  of  opinion  have  arisen  in 
endeavouring  to  apply  the  descriptions  of  Josephus 
to  the  present  physical  features  of  the  Holy  City. 
Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  the  hills 
Akra  and  Bezetha,  the  course  of  the  second  wall, 
the  place  of  the  ancient  bridge,  the  extent  of  the 
Temple  area,  and  the  relation  to  it  of  the  fortress 
Antonia,  it  is  these  which  have  formed  the  chief 
topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  themes  of  disquisition, 
sometimes  anything  but  tranquil.  Nor  is  it  won- 
derful that  the  subject  should  be  environed  with 
difficulties.  Ever  since  Jerusalem  became  the 
capital  of  the  chosen  people,  she  has  been  sub- 
jected to  calamities,  to  revolutions,  to  overthrows, 
almost  without  numl^er.  Even  of  old,  in  the  time 
of  the  exile,  it  was  predicted,  that  '  the  city  should 
be  buildetl  upon  her  own  heap ; '  and  how  often 
has  she  since  been  thus  rebuilded?  Her  walls  and 
dwellings,  her  fortresses,  palaces,  and  temple,  have 
l>een  laid  in  ruins,  and  have  cnimbled  into  dust. 
The  ruins  and  nibbish  of  nearly  thirty  centuries 
are  strewed  over  her  surface  ;  and  no  wonder  that 
her  hollows  and  ravines  are  filled  up,  and  her  hills 
made  low'  (Robinson,  iii.  204).  Some  notion  of 
this  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  seeking  a 
foundation  for  the  Protestant  church  on  Mount 
Zion,  superincumbent  rubbish  to  the  depth  of  fifty 
feet  was  dug  through  before  reaching  the  solid 
rock  (Olin,  ii.  254).  Not  only  a  very  minute  sur- 
vey, but  numerous  excavations  would  l)e  necessary 
to  the  ends  of  a  really  satisfactory  investigation. 


*  [This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  now.  In 
May  1863  the  fences  were  good,  and  the  trees 
carefully  preserved.] 
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Of  late  years  increasing  facilities  have  been  afforded 
for  such  explorations  through  the  relaxing  of  Mo- 
hammedan  prejudices  against  the  infidel  Franks. 
The  fanatical  jealousy  which  once  held  such  strict 
surveillance  over  the  approaches  to  the  mosque  of 
Omar,  and  threatened  with  death  any  non-Mussul- 
man invader  of  its  holy  precincts,  has  so  far  subsided 
that,  with  proper  pains  and  courtesy,  the  traveller 
may  gain  admittance  to  the  interior.  Barclay  and 
Thomson  have  had  free  access,  where  Robinson 
and  Stanley  were  denied,  and  where  Catherwood 
ventured  only  in  disguise  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life; 
The  anticipation  of  Isaac  Taylor  begins  to  be 
fulfilled  :  *  that  in  the  almost  inevitable  progress  of 
European  affairs  Palestine  must  come  under  the 
wing  of  one  of  the  great  European  states ;  that  this 
land  will  receive  ere  long  a  Christian  and  civilized 
government — will  have  a  police — will  afford  a  se- 
cure and  tranquil  liberty  of  travel  and  of  residence 
— a  liberty  of  wandering  and  strolling  about,  even 
as  one  does  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  or  in  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland ;  that  it  will  give  leisurely 
opportunity  to  dig  and  to  trench,  to  upturn  and  to 
excavate. 

*  When  such  a  time  comes,  or  within  a  period 
of  five  years  after  it  has  come,  Palestine — ^a  region 
not  more  extensive  than  any  three  adjoining  Eng- 
lish counties — will  have  opened  its  long  hidden 
secrets  to  antiquarian  eyes ;  its  few  square  miles  of 
soil,  teeming  with  historic  materials,  will  have  been, 
if  not  sifiedy  yet  turned  over,  or  pierced  here  and 
there,  and  especially  the  lowest  hsuiements  of  the 
Holy  City  will  have  been  moved  from  their  placesi 
or  sufficiently  exposed  to  view. 

*  Such  a  time  will  not  pass  without  yielding  evi- 
dence enough  for  constructing  an  authentk  plan  of 
ancient  Jerusalem ;  and  may  it  not  be  well  until 
then  to  hold  in  suspense  our  opinion,  whatever  it 
may  be,  on  matters  which  at  present  cannot  be 
conclusively  determined.  Let  the  Turk  retire  and 
the  topographer  may  step  forward  *  (Traill's  Jose- 
phusy  IL,  cxxi.) 

The  Mohammedan  jealousy  of  the  exploration  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Franks  is  due  mainly  to  two 
causes, — the  apprehension  that  a  military  survey  of 
the  city  will  thus  be  secured  as  a  guide  in  some 
future  assault,  and  the  suspicion  that  the  Franks 
by  some  divining  art  have  ascertained  the  locality 
of  hidden  treasures,  and  intend  to  deprive  the 
Moslem  of  unknown  spoils.  These,  with  a  religious 
aversion  toward  Christians,  and  a  constitutional 
aversion  to  innovation,  have  created  a  formidable 
barrier  to  topt^raphical  research  ^  in  Jerusalem. 
Resident  foreigners,  by  patience,  kindness,  watch- 
fulness, and  firmness,  can  do  much  to  overcome 
this  prejudice,  and  to  further  such  investigation. 
In  this  respect  the  long  residence  of  Dr.  Barclay  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  capacity  of  a  medical  missionary 
was  of  much  service,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  in 
this  article  to  profit  by  his  personal  researches 
{City  of  the  Great  King,  pp.  456-512). 

As  the  ground  plan  of  the  topography  of  ancient 

Jerusalem  we  have  the  following  description  by 
osephus : — *  It  was  built  upon  two  hills,  one  part 
facing  the  other  {6mt lit ptHnairoi,  face  toface),  sepa- 
rated by  an  intervening  valley,  at  which,  one  upon 
another  (1.  <r.,  crowded  together),  the  houses  ended. 
Of  these  hills,  that  on  which  the  upper  city  stood 
was  much  the  higher  and  straighter  in  its  length. 
Accordingly,  on  account  of  its  strength,  it  was 
called  the  fortress  of  King  David,  the  father  of 


Solomon,  by  whom  the  Temple  was  originally 
built,  but  by  us  it  is  called  the  upper  market-place. 
The  other  hill,  called  Akra,  which  sustains  the 
lower  city,  was  curved  on  each  side  (dfi^fxvprot, 
gibbous).  Over  against  this  was  a  third  hill,  natu- 
rally  lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly  separated  from 
it  by  another  broad  ravine.  Afterwards,  however, 
when  the  Asmonseans  were  in  power,  desiring  to 
connect  the  city  with  the  Temple,  they  filled  in 
this  ravine,  and,  cutting  down  the  summit  of  Akra, 
they  reduced  its  elevation  so  that  the  Temple  might 
appear  above  it  The  valley  called  Tyropoeon, 
which  we  have  said  separated  the  hill  of  the  upper 
city  from  that  of  the  lower,  extends  as  &r  as  Siloam, 
for  so  we  call  a  fountain  whose  waters  are  both 
sweet  and  abundant  From  without  (/*.  &,  exterior 
to  the  city)  the  two  hills  of  the  city  were  encom- 
I»ssed  by  deep  ravines,  and  because  of  the  pie> 
cipices  on  both  sides  there  was  nowhere  any  ap- 
proach '  (Joseph.  Bell.  yud.  v.  4.  i). 

The  main  features  01  this  description  are  con- 
firmed by  the  terse  and  graphic  picture  which 
Tacitus  gives  of  the  siege  of  the  dty : — *  Two  hills 
of  immense  height  were  inclosed  by  walb  project- 
ing outward  or  retiring  inward.  The  extremities 
of  the  rock  were  abrupt  ...  The  Temple 
was  like  a  citadel,  with  walls  of  its  own.  .  .  . 
Thus  Jerusalem,  by  nature  difficult  of  approach, 
was  fortified  by  works  which  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  defence  had  the  city  stood  upon  a  plain' 
(Tac«  /^i>/.,  V.  10,  II,  12). 

Leaving  out  of  view  all  details  as  to  the  interior 
of  the  modem  city,  and  all  questions  of  the  sacred 
places,  and  regarding  only  tne  general  face  of  the 
country,  it  seems  not  difficult  to  project  upon  paper 
a  ground-plan  of  Jerusalem  as  Josephus  describes 
it  We  first  lay  down  upon  the  map  a  lofty  cra^ 
hill,  or  rather  a  bold  promontory,  with  steep  de- 
clivities up>on  three  sides.  Facing  this  at  some 
part,  with  a  valley  intervening,  we  lay  down  a 
second  hill,  somewhat  lower  than  the  first,  but  like 
it  steep  and  craggy  upon  its  outer  side.  Opposite 
to  this  must  now  be  placed  a  third  hill — the  site  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  But  at  what  point  ?  In  de- 
signating the  three  hills  the  Jewish  historian  gives 
no  hint  of  their  relations  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;  but  elsewhere,  in  describing  the  gates  of  the 
Temple,  he  gives  a  clue  to  the  relative  position  of 
the  first  and  third  hills.  '  In  the  western  parts  of 
the  enclosure  stood  four  gates,  one  leadiiig  over  to 
the  royal  palace,  the  valley  between  being  inter- 
cepted to  form  a  passage,  two  leading  to  the  suburb, 
and  the  remaining  one  into  the  other  city  being 
distinguished  by  many  steps  down  into  the  valley, 
and  from  this  up  again  upon  the  ascent,  for  the 
city  lay  over  against  the  Temple  in  the  manner  of 
a  theatre,  being  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  00 
all  its  southern  quarter.'  This  statement  places  the 
third  or  Temple-hill  upon  the  east,  and  tne  first  or 
Palace-hill  upon  the  west,  of  a  dividing  valley,  and 
bounds  the  ralace-hill,  or  Zion,  by  another  *deep 
valley*  upon  the  south.  In  this  first  rough  draft 
of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  we  therefore  have 
two  hills-— Zion  and  Moriah,  or  the  upper  city  and 
the  Temple-hill — proximately  determined ;  and  the 
problem  of  ascertaining  the  position  of  Akra,  a 
hill  opposite  to  both  these  and  separated  from  each 
by  a  valley.  Had  Josephus  or  any  other  com- 
petent authority  anywhere  stated  that  Akra  laf 
north  of  Zion  and  west  of  the  Temple-hill,  or  ea>[ 
of  Zion  and  north  of  the  Templc-hill,  there  could 
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have  been  no  difficulty  in  identifying  ils  sita  But 
the  abvnce  or  any  such  definite  statemenl  leaves 
the  position  of  Akra  a  question  of  uncertainty  and 
of  superabundant  conlrovenf.  The  general  out' 
line  and  the  relative  position  of  Zion  and  Moriah 
■re  agreed  upon  by  nearly  alt  arclumli^sts.  The 
souttumnicisl  and  westward  knob  of  the  double 
promontory  already  mentioned  as  marking  the  site 
of  Jemsaleni  is  Mount  ^on,  Ihc  sharpei 


I  bounds  Zion  on  the  west,  and  passi 
around  its  southern  eitremily  unites  with  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  bounds  Moriah  upon 
the  easL  These  two  valleys  define  the  promontory 
upon  which  the  city  was  built  Between  Hon  and 
Moriah,  it  is  also  agreed,  is  the  valley  known 
anciently  as  the  Tyropteon,  extending  northward 
from  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Over  this  valley  passed 
the  viaduct  leading  from  the  Temple-gate  to  the 
royal  palace.  Thus  tar  all  is  plain,  ilul  above 
the  point  where  it  separates  Zion  from  Moriah,  the 
Tyropreon  also  separated  Zion  from  Akra  ;  and 
the  topngraphical  puzzle  is  to  ascert^n  the  proper 
starling-point  of  this  valley.  If  it  began  at  or  near 
the  present  Jaffa  gate,  then  Akra  lay  north  of  Zion, 
between  the  JaHa  and  Damascus  gales,  and  while 
facing  Zion  with  a  valley  between,  it  also  stood 

*  over  against  the  Temple,  with  the  valley  that  ex- 
tends southward  from  the  Damascus  gate  separat- 
ing it  from  Moriah.'  This  fulfils  the  conditions  of 
Tosephus.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Tyroptcon 
began  at  the  Damascus  gale,  Akra  lay  upon  its 
eastern  side,  facing  Zion  (which  must  then  be  maile 
to  include  in  whole  or  in  part  (he  ridge  ofthe 

*  Christian  Quarter '),  and  consequently  it  lay  north 
of  the  Temple-hill,  or  the  present  Ilarara,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  valley,  the  traces  of 
which  are  now  hardly  discernible.  This  also  fulfils 
the  conditions  of  Josqihus ;  and  upon  either  sup- 
position (he  city,  as  comprising  Zion  anil  Akra, 

*  lay  over  against  the  Temple  in  the  manner  of  a 


3S9.  Sion  and  iIk  Tcmpte -hill. 


with  the  intervening  s( 


arks. 


9  modem 


Upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  locality,  the  claims 
of  the  Damascus  valley  to  be  the  continuation  of 
the  Tyropfcon  are  altogether  the  most  striking. 
One  cannot  cross  the  city  from  west  to  east,  or 
look  down  into  it  from  the  walls,  without  noting 
this  deep  depression ;  whereas  the  Jaffa  valley  is 
now  but  a  gentle  descent,  hardly  perceptible  to  the 
eye  ;  though  excavations  have  been  made  through 
rubbish  at  a  point  near  the  gate  to  the  depth  of 
about  40  feel  before  reaching  the  natural  soil  Even 
Dr.  Robinson,  who  strenuously  contends  that  'the 
banning  of  the  Tyroporan  must  be  sought  near 
the  Jaffa  gate,'  admits  that  first  Impressions  are 
against  this  view.      '  When  the  traveller  first  enters 

Jerusalem,  with  the  description  of  Josephus  before 
is  mind,  and  sees  the  most  marked  valley  of  the 
city  to  be  that  extending  southward  from  the 
Damascus  gate  10  Siloam,  he  is  naturally  led,  at 
the  first  gkince,  to  inquire  whether  this  valley  is 
not  the  Tyropccon.  Such  was  my  own  experience, 
and  has,  doubtless,  been  that  of  very  many  others' 
(iii.  107).  But  Dr.  Robinson  rejecU  this  first  im- 
pression of  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city, 
because  '  the  position  thus  assumed  for  the  Tyro- 
pown  would  require  Akra  to  be  on  the  north  of 
the  Temple,  and  would  separate  it  from  Zion,  not 
b^  a  single  valley  only,  but  by  two  large  depres- 
sions with  a  rocky  ridge  between.'  He  therefore 
makes  this  ridge  itself — lying  between  (he  obvious 
valley  running  down  from  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
(he  valley  supposed  to  have  begun  at  a  point  near 
the  Jaffa  gale— the  ^ira  of  Josephus.  And  in- 
deed this  has  been  the  prevailing  view  of  scholars 
and  Biblical  geographers,  from  Reland  downward. 
Some  recent  visilors,  however,  transfer  Akra  to  the 
nonhem  section  of  the  Temple-hill ;  and  one,  at 
least,  regards  the  hill  Akra  as  nearly  identiol  with 
the  ciudel  of  the  same  name,  situaled  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Temple.  Bui,  unless  Zion  is 
made  to  include  the  ridge  between  the  Jaffa  and 
Damascus  gates,  this  view  greatly  circumscribes 
the  area  of  the  ancient  city.  Hence  a  theory  has 
been  started  which  makes  the  valley  running  down 
from  the  Damascus  gate  the  Tyropceon,  places 
Akra  upon  the  east  of  this  and  north  of  the  Haram, 
and  extends  Zion  northwards,  so  as  to  include  as 
a  spur  of  its  own  the  ridge  commonly  designated 
as  the  Akra  of  Josephus.  This  lirings  Akra  and 
Zion  face  to  face,  and  so  meets  the  objection  made 
above  by  Dr,  Robinson  to  locating  Akra  east  of 
the  Damascus  valley. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinions — we  had  almost  said 
eonjtclurts — are  inere  no  other  landmarks  given  by 
the  Jewish  historian  which  may  serve  to  fix  the 
relative  position  of  these  hills  T  The  closing  sen- 
tence of  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Josephus 
is  significant,  'from  without,  the  two  hills  of  the 
city  were  encompassed  by  deep  ravines,  and  be- 
cause of  the  precipices  on  both  sides  there  was 
nowhere  any  approach.'  The  hills  here  spoken  of 
are  unquestionably  Zion  and  Akra ;  but  this  de- 
scription cannot  apply  to  the  ridge  between  the 
Jaffa  and  Damascus  gates,  for  there  is  at  that  point 
no  ravine  cxlerior  lo  the  city.  Rilter  regards 
this  passage  as  almost  decisive  for  locating  Akra 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Damascus  gate  valley. 
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The  '  inaccessible  sides,'  described  by  Josephus,  I  Akra,  must  be  the  stclion  bounded  on  the  east  W 
can  be  found  nowhere  upon  the  north  ;  indeed,  in  '  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  which  cilfmis 
that  quarter  the  city  was  so  assailable  from  without  soulhwaid  as  the  Temple-hill,  which  Jmephus 
that  it  was  fortified  with  a  triple  wall.  The  '  steep  '  describes  as  a  third  hill,  by  nature  lower  thai 
declivities  upon  both  sides'  can  be  identified  only  I  Akra.  The  Tyropoeon,  which  scpajateti  the  t»o 
with  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  upon  the  east,  and  |  hills  as  the  upper  and  lower  city,  must  then  he 
that  of  Hinnom  upon  the  south,  and  west ;  and  I  sought  in  the  direction  of  the  present  Mill  Streel. 
therefore  the  one  hill  can  only  be  Zion  with  its  i.t.,  running  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Danos- 
prolongation  tomrds  ihe  north,  and  the  other,  I  cus  gate  to  Siloam  {Erdkuitde,  xvi,  407). 


If  this  view  can  be  maintained,  it  conforms  to  Ihe 
ground-plan  of  the  city  as  sketched  by  Josephus, 
and  at  the  same  time  enlarges  its  dimeiuions  more 
nearly  to  the  demands  of  its  estimated  population. 
Hitter's  inference  from  this  statement  of  Josephus 
touching  the  'steep  declivities  upon  both  sides,'  Dr. 
Robinson — whom  we  quote  as  ablest  advocate  of 
the  westward  location  of  Akra— seeks  to  obviate  by 
taking  the  eipression  the  two  hills  as  'by  synec- 
doche for  the  whole  city.'  He  says,  'if  the  his- 
torian here  means  the  two  particular  hills  of  Zion 


and  Akra  (as  the  insertion  of  the  Creek  article 
might  seem  to  imply),  the  langtocc  is  not  tileiallj 
eiacl ;  but  if,  as  is  more  proliabTe,  this  is  a  mf'* 
form  of  expression  intended  to  embrace  the  whole 
city,  then  it  presents  no  difficulty"  (i.  a8i|.  <* 
better  solution  seems  to  be  that  Josephus.  hannS 
already  mentioned  the  filling  up  of  the  raUey  be- 
tween Akra  and  Moiiah,  treats  these  hills  as  pn^ 
ticallyowc.  'The  dty,' he  says,  'was  Ibnilied  hi- 
three  walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  m'- 
passable  ravines ;  for  in  that  part  there  «»  bol 
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one  wall'  Now,  we  know  also  from  Josephns 
that  this  old  first  wall  encompassed  the  Temple- 
hill  upon  the  south  and  the  east,  and  that  the  third 
wall,  or  the  wall  of  Agrippa,  intercepted  it  north  of 
the  Temple,  at  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron 
(Bill.  Jud,  V.  4.  2).  Of  course,  then,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  city  as  a  whole  as  fortified  by  three 
walls,  Josephus  includes  the  Temple  as  part  of  the 
dty ;  and  does  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  distinguish 
between  them. 

The  dty,  ue,y  the  whole  area  within  the  walls, 
he  describes  in  general  terms  as  *■  built  upon  two 
hills,  with  a  valley  between  them' — the  Tyropceon. 
These  two  hills  were  the  upper  city,  or  Zion,  and 
Akra  or  the  lower  city.  But  opposite  to  Akra 
there  vkis  also  a  third  hill,  formerly  separated  from 
it  by  a  broad  valley,  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  was  filled  in  so  as  to  connect  the  city 
with  the  Temple  —the  crown  of  Akra  being  levelled 
so  that  the  Temple  might  appear  above  it  Thus 
Akra  and  the  Temple-hill  were  virtually  made  one. 
Hence  the  dty,  including  the  Temple  within  its 
walls,  could  be  spoken  ofin  a  general  way  as  built 
upon  two  hills.  The  Tyropceon,  extending  down 
to  Siloam,  separated  withm  the  city  the  upper 
and  lower  hills ;  but  from  without  the  two  hills  of 
the  city  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys ;  and 
because  of  the  steep  declivities  on  both  sides,  there 
was  nowhere  any  approach.  If  Akra  and  Moriah 
are  taken  as  one  hill,  the  former  valley  between 
them  being  almost  obliterated,  this  description  is 
intelligible  and  literally  exact  Then  Zion  is 
bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  steep  ravine  of 
Hinnom  ;  and  Akra,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Temple-hill,  is  bounded  on  the  east  bv  the  steep 
ravine  of  the  Kidron.  Such,  apparently,  was  the 
picture  before  the  mind  of  Tacitus,  '  two  hills  of 
immense  elevation,'  with  steep  rocky  sides.  It  is 
therefore  credible  at  least  that  Akra  was  an 
elevation  north  of  the  Temple-hill,  and  that  the 
two  were  sometimes  spoken  of  as  one. 

Another  dement  for  determining  this  question  is 
the  situation  of  the  tower  of  Hippicus.  This  is 
commonly  identified  with  the  tower  of  David,  near 
the  Jafia  gate.  Hippicus  is,  with  Josephus,  the 
startine-point  in  describing  the  course  of  the  seve- 
ral walls,  and  it  evidently  stood  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  first  wall — the  original  enclosure  of 
Mount  Zion.  The  third  wall  b^n  at  Hippicus, 
and  ran  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  tower 
of  Psephinos,  where  it  turned  to  the  east,  and,  pass- 
ing in  (ace  of  the  monument  of  Helena  and  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  terminated  in  a  junction  with 
the  old  wall,  at  the  brink  of  the  Kedron  valley. 
The  great  octagonal  tower  of  Psephmos  stood  in 
the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  this  wall  *  Over 
against*  this,  in  the  corresponding  angle  of  the  first 
wall,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  first  wall  with  the 
third,  stood  the  tower  Hippicus ;  and  on  a  line  with 
this,  built  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  or  first 
wall,  were  two  other  towers,  Phasaelus  and  Mari- 
amne.  To  determine  the  position  of  Hippicus  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  its  relation  to  these 
several  towers.  For  this  purpose,  the  position  of 
Psephinos  becomes  important,  though  this  tower 
belonged  to  the  third  wall,  which  was  not  built 
until  several  years  after  the  death  of  Christ  From 
Psephinos  *  could  be  seen  Arabia  towards  the  ris- 
ing sun,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  Hebrews  quite 
to  the  sea.  This  shews  that  it  must  have  stood 
upon  the  high  swell  of  ground  which  extends  up 
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north-north-west  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
present  dty.  In  this  quarter  there  are  traces  of  an- 
cient substractions,  apparently  of  towers  or  other 
fortifications. '  This  is  at  a  distance  of  700  feet  from 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  present  city.  The 
posidon  of  Psephinos  being  thus  proximately  deter- 
mined, we  must  seek  for  Hippicus  in  nearly  a  direct 
hne  southward  from  it,  'over  against,*  or  answering 
to  it.  This  could  hardly  be  said  of  the  so-called 
castle  of  David,  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  which  is  too 
far  eastward  from  the  supposed  site  of  Psephinos, 
and  too  remote  for  the  proper  distribution  of  such  a 
line  of  military  defences.  Besides,  this  tower  is  in  a 
re-entering  angle,  whereas  Hippicus  was  a  project- 
ing comer.  Moreover,  the  measurement  of  the  inner 
tower  of  the  present  castle  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
Hippicus  of  Josephus.  He  describes  Hippicus  as  a 
square  tower,  measuring  twenty-five  cubits,  or  about 
tmrty-eight  feet  on  each  side.  But  the  tower  of  David 
measures  fifty-six  feet  by  seventy.  Still  Dr.  Robinson 
argues,  from  the  solidity  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
tower,  and  the  size  and  levelling  of  its  stones,  both 
features  of  the  Hippiats,  that  this  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  tower  ;  and  he  disposes  of  the  marked 
variation  in  the  dimensions  of  the  two,  by  saying 
that  *  Josephus  probably  had  no  such  specific 
measurements  ;  he  was  writing,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  at  Rome,  and  the  numbers  here  given  must 
therefore  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  conjec- 
tural estimates.*  Upon  other  points,  however, 
this  learned  and  cautious  critic  places  much  de- 
pendence upon  the  minute  details  of  Josephus.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Jewish  historian  could 
have  given  the  dimensions  of  Hippicus  from  '  con- 
jectural, estimates.*  He  says,  *  It  was  a  quadran- 
gular stracture,  twenty-five  cubits  on  each  side,  and 
built  up  entirely  solid  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits. 
Above  this  soud  part  was  a  cistern  twenty  cubits 
high  ;  and  then,  for  twenty-five  cubits  more,  were 
chambers  of  various  kinds,  with  a  breast-work  of 
two  cubits,  and  battlements  of  three  cubits  upon 
the  top.  The  altitude  of  the  whole  tower  was  con- 
sequently eighty  cubits.  The  stones  of  which  it 
was  built  were  very  large,  twenty  cubits  long  by  ten 
broad  and  five  high,  and  were  of  white  marble.' 
This  reads  like  an  accurate,  not  a  conjectural  de- 
scription ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  author 
would  have  given  these  minute  proportions  without 
data^  or  have  mistaken  a  quadrangle  fifty-six  feet 
by  seventy,  for  a  square  of  but  little  more  than  one- 
half  its  superficial  area.  But  Josephus  describes 
also  two  other  towers — those  of  Phasaelus  and 
Mariamne,  both  built  by  Herod,  one  of  them  being 
named  after  a  friend,  and  the  other  after  his  favour- 
ite wife.  These  stood  not  far  from  Hippicus, 
upon  the  first  or  most  ancient  wall,  which  ran  from 
the  latter  tower  eastward  along  the  northem  brow 
of  Zion.  Connected  with  these  towers  and  Hippi- 
cus was  the  royal  castle  or  palace  of  the  first  Herod, 
which  was  endosed  by  this  wall  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  other  sides  by  a  wall  thirty  cubits  high. 
The  whole  was  finished  with  great  strength  and 
regal  splendour,  and  furnished  with  halls,  galleries, 
cisterns,  and  apartments  without  number  (Joseph. 
De  Bell.  Jud.^  v.  4.  3,  v.  4.  4).  Indeed,  the 
historian  says  that  the  Temple  itself — though  re- 
buUt  by  Herod  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence — 
bore  no  comparison  with  the  palace  he  built  for 
himself  in  the  upper  town.  This  contained  two 
very  spacious  buiklings,  which  were  named  after  his 
friends,  the  one  Caesarium,  the  other  Agrippium 
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(Beii.  Jud,  i.  21.  i).  Accordingly,  Hippicns  roust 
be  located  at  a  point  in  the  first  wall  *■  over  against' 
Psephinos  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  third  wall, 
and  with  enough  space  along  the  northern  extremity 
of  lAon  to  admit  of  two  laige  towers  in  the  line  of 
the  wall  eastward  from  Hippicus,  and  of  the  very 
spacious  palace  of  Herod  fuljoining  these  several 
towers,  upon  the  southern  or  inner  side  of  the  first 
walL  AU  this  would  seem  to  require  that  Hippi- 
cus should  be  placed  further  north  than  the  tower 
of  David.  The  three  towers  named  above  as 
standing  in  a  row  upon  the  north  line  of  the  old 
wall  must  have  been  nearly  upon  a  line  with  the 
tower  of  Antonia,  which  was  north  of  the  Temple. 
For,  when  Herod's  palace  was  destroyed  by  nre, 
*the  conflagration  b^an  at  the  Antonia,  passed 
onward  to  the  palace,  and  consumed  the  roo&  of 
the  three  towers'  {Bdl.  Jud,  v.  4).  The  rabbi, 
Joseph  Schwartz,  in  his  descriptive  geography  of 
Palestine  (pp.  250-51)  states  tnat  the  Targumist, 
Jonathan  Ben  tfzziel,  who  lived  at  Jerus^em  in 
the  time  of  king  Herod,  refers  to  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  built  \j  that  monarch,  as  representing 
the  site  of  the  tower  of  Hananeel,  spoken  of  by 
Jeremiah  (xxxi.  38)  and  by  Zechariah  (xiv.  10). 
The  site  of  Hananeel  was  north-east  of  the  prison 
gate,  which  Schwartz  assumes  to  have  been  at  or 
near  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah.  But  this  would  locate 
Hippicus  too  far  to  the  east  Fetgusson  conjec- 
tures that  the  ruins  of  the  Kasrjaltui  in  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  modem  waU  may  represent 
the  site  of  Hippicus ;  and  Robinson,  while  he 
maintains  the  identity  of  the  tower  of  David  with 
the  Hippicus  of  Herod,  conjectures  that  the  ruins 
near  the  Damascus  gate  '  were  ancient  towers  of  a 
date  anterior  to  the  time  of  Herod.'  But  if  Hip- 
picus stood  on  the  spot  of  the  Kasr  Jaiud^  then 
those  ruins  may  mark  the  site  of  Mariamne  on  the 
north-eastern  brow  of  Zion,  or  of  a  portion  of 
Herod's  palace,  which  would  thus  be  brought 
directly  opposite  the  tower  of  Antonia,  so  that 
the  fire,  as  described  by  Josephus,  could  easilv 
have  communicated  from  the  fortress  on  the  north 
of  the  Temple  to  the  pahice  in  the  upper  city,  and 
thence  to  the  towers  in  its  northern  walL  In  iden- 
tifying the  tower  of  David  with  Hippicus,  Dr. 
Robinson  attaches  much  importance  to  *  the  solidity 
of  the  antic^ue  part'  of  the  structure  near  the  Jaffe 
gate.  While  he  rejects  the  measurements  of  Hip- 
picus by  Josephus  as  'conjectural  estimates,'  he 
says,  •  the  sohdity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tower 
is  a  circumstance  so  remarkable,  and  was  probably 
of  such  publicity,  that  it  cannot  well  be  referred  to 
the  imagination  of  the  historian'  (I  307).  But 
Josephus  states  expressly  that  every  one  of  the 
towers  in  the  thund  wall  was  built  in  the  same 
maimer.  *■  On  this  wall  were  erected  towers, 
twenty  cubits  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height, 
square,  and  stdidas  the  wall  itself.  .  .  .  Over  the 
solid  altitude  of  the  towers^  whidi  was  twenty 
cubits,  were  sumptuous  apartments;  and  above 
these,  again,  upper  rooms  and  numerous  cisterns 
therein  to  receive  the  rain  water,  and  to  each  room 
wide  staircases.  Of  such  towers  the  third  wall  had 
ninety,  disposed  at  intervals  of  200  cubits'  (Bell, 
Jud,  V.  4.  3).  This  'solidity  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  tower,'  so  far  from  being  a  remarkable  feature 
of  Hippicus,  was  the  common  feature  of  them  all ; 
and  therefore,  when  Josephus  gives  this  portion  of 
Hippicus  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  correspond- 
ing portion  in  the  rest— Hippicus  having  a  solid 


foundation  twenty-five  cubits  square,  and  thirty 
high,  and  the  other  towers  a  solid  cubic  foundation 
of  twenty  cubits — the  presumption  is,  that  his  esti- 
mates are  not   'conjectural,'  but  literally  exact 
But  these  measurements  do  not  at  all  correspond 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  present  tower  of  David, 
which,  in  the  solid  part,  measures  fifty-six  feet  by 
seventy.     Josephus  describes  the  towers  of  Pha- 
saelus  and  Mariamne  as  minutely  as  Hippicus. 
Both  these  exhibited  the  same  '  solidity  in  the  lower 
part,'  which  Dr.  Robinson  regards  as  the  reliable 
feature  in  Uie  Jewish  historian^  description  of  that 
tower;  indeed,  in  Phasaelus,  there  was  a  cubic 
mass  of  stone  as  a  foundation,  measuring  forty 
cubits  either  way,  and  the  entire  altitude  of  thb 
tower  was  about  ninety  cubits,  that  of  Hippicus 
being  about  eighty  cubits.    We  cannot  then  dis- 
card the  measurements  which  Josephus  gives  uf 
Hippicus  as  *  oonjectnral ;'  and  therefore  we  can- 
not r^;ard  it  as  settled  that  the  tower  of  such  very 
different  dimensions  near  the    Tafia  gate  is  the 
representative  of  the  tower  that  Herod  built  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  old  wall  of  Zion.    But  if 
Hippicus  be  displaced  from  that  point,  and  if  to 
bring  it  over  against  Psephinos,  and  in  due  range  of 
a  fire  spr^ding  from  Antonia,  and  also  to  make 
room  for  Uie  three  great  towers  of  Herod,  and  his 
contiguous  palace  upon  the  high  northern  point  of 
Zion^t  seems  necessary  to  place  Hippicus  near 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  modem  wall ; — then 
the  Zion  or  upper  city  of  Josephus  included  the 
ridge  lying  between  the  Jaflla  and  Damascus  gates 
— ^tne  Christian  Quarter  of  the  present  city— and 
Akra  must  be  looxed  for  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Damascus  gate  valley. 

Again,  Josephus  (BeU,  Jud.  ▼.  4.  i)  states  that 
opposite  to  Akra  was  a  third  hill,  naturally  lower, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  valley ;  but  that 
the  Asmonteans,  during  their  reign,  fiUed  up  the 
valley  with  the  intention  of  uniting  the  dty  to  the 
Temple ;  and,  levelling  the  summit  of  Akra,  they 
reduced  its  elevation,  so  that  the  Temple  might  be 
conspicuous  above  other  objects  in  this  quarter 
alsa  A  more  particular  account  of  this  is  given  in 
the  Antiquitia  (bk.  xiii  64.  7),  where  it  is  stated 
that  Simon,  having  taken  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
by  si^e,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  persuaded  the 
people,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  to  level  the 
very  mountain  upon  which  the  citadel  stood, — '  a 
work  which  cost  them  three  whole  years  before  it 
was  removed  and  brought  to  an  entire  level  with 
the  rest  of  the  city. '  Now,  if  Akra  were  upon  the 
westem  side  of  the  Damascus  valley,  and  north  of 
Zion,  it  coidd  not  have  abstracted  the  view  of  the 
Temple  from  the  latter  hill,  nor  the  view  upon  that 
side  from  without  the  ci^  as  much  as  Zion  itself 
obstracted  it  But  if  Akra  and  its  citadel  were 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  that  valley,  and  north  of 
the  Temple — and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  citadd  was  there— then  the  hill,  with  its 
buildings,  would  obstruct  the  view  of  the  Temple 
from  the  north,  besides  commanding  the  sacred 
edifice  strategically  from  that  quarter.  According 
to  Josephus,  Antiochus  built  in  the  lower  city  a 
fortress  (Akre^^  which  was  lofty,  and  overlooked 
the  Temple ;  and,  indeed,  was  so  near  to  it,  that 
its  garrison  could  seriously  aimoy  the  labourers 
whom  Judas  brought  to  purify  and  restore  the 
building  {Antiq.  xiL  5.  4,  7*  6,  9.  3).  In  the  fiRj 
book  of  Maccabees  (xiv.  36),  this  Akra  is  descnbed 
as  a  stronghold  from  which  the  heathen  'issued 
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and  polluted  all  about  the  sanctuary,  and  did  much 
hurt  in  the  holy  place.'  Josephus  states  that  this 
citadel  overlooked  the  Temple  so  closely,  that  its 
soldiers  would  sometimes  rush  out  and  slay  those 
who  were  going  up  to  the  Temple  to  worship 
{Antiq^  xiL  9.  3).  When  Simon  became  master 
of  the  city,  he  •  strengthened  the  hill  of  the  Temple 
that  Avas  by  the  fortress  (l  Maccab.  xiii.  52) ;  after- 
wards, as  stated  above,  he  razed  the  Akra  to  its 
foundations,  lowered  the  hill  upon  which  it  stood, 
and  filled  in  the  valley  between  it  and  the  Temple. 
All  this  accords  extremely  well  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  hill  and  citadel  of  Akra  were  adjacent 
to  the  Temple-hill  upon  the  north.  Moreover,  in 
every  capture  of  the  city  Akra  and  the  Temple  go 
together ;  to  secure  one  was  practically  to  secure 
the  other,  while  Zion  required  a  separate  siege. 
Thus,  in  Herod's  siege,  when  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  and  the  lower  city  were  taken,  the 
Jews  took  refuge  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple 
and  in  the  upper  city  {Antiq.  xiv.  16.  2).  Thus 
Akra  and  the  Temple  are  always  represented  as  in 
close  proximity.  North  of  the  Haram  area  are 
traces  of  indentations  in  the  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain which  may  possibly  represent  the  broad  or 
flat  [Quere,  shallow  ?]  valley  that  anciently  sepa- 
rated Akra  from  the  Temple-hill.  Dr.  Robinson 
insists  that  '  in  no  possible  shape  or  sense  can  the 
hill  north  of  Moriah  be  said  to  be  gibbaus  or 
dfi4>UvpTotf*  and  therefore  that  it  cannot  be  the 
Akra  of  Josephus  (Bid.  Sac.,  1S46,  p.  424).  But 
the  author  of  the  Biblical  Researches  elsewhere 
states  that  '  this  word  d/xi>iKvpTot  may  mean  no- 
thing more  than  that  Akra  was  sloping  on  both 
sides,  i.  e,,  was  a  ridge  running  down  into  the  city* 
(i.  278,  note  3) ;  and  the  hill  north  of  the  Temple 
answers  to  this  meaning. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  regarding  this  hill 
as  the  Akra  of  Josephus  is  found  in  the  descrip- 
tion that  he  gives  of  the  gates  on  the  west  of  the 
Temple  enclosure.  *  In  the  western  parts  of  the 
enclosure  stood  four  gates ;  one  leading  over  to  the 
royal  palace,  the  valley  between  being  intercepted 
to  form  a  passage ;  two  leading  to  the  suburb ; 
and  the  remaining  one  into  the  other  city,  being 
distinguished  by  many  steps  down  into  the  valley, 
and  from  this  up  again  upon  the  ascent ;  for  the 
city  lay  over  against  the  Temple  in  the  manner  of 
a  theatre,  being  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  on 
all  its  southern  quarter'  {Anlig.  xv.  ii.  5).  Upon 
this  Dr.  Robinson  remarks,  that  'the  gate  with 
many  steps  led  to  the  other  city ;  which,  as  thus 
mentioned  after  the  royal  palace  on  Zion,  can  only 
be  the  lower  city  or  Akra.  Here,  then,  we  have 
direct  testimony  by  the  Jewish  historian,  that  Akra 
formed  part  of  the  general  acclivity  on  the  west  of 
Moriah.'  But  r^  Akra  and  Moriah  had  been  made 
virtually  one,  then  *  the  other  city'  would  be  the 
Upper  dty,  in  distinction  from  the  Lower,  which 
was  more  closely  identified  with  the  Temple ;  and 
the  steps  would  provide  the  public  Avith  a  ^ny  of 
access  from  one  to  the  other,  in  distinction  from 
the  viaduct  which  connected  the  Temple  directly 
with  the  royal  palace.  Besides,  how  could  Akra 
and  the  Temple  have  been  connected  by  this 
double  flight  of  steps  for  descending  and  ascend- 
ing the  two  hills,  when  the  valley  that  formerly 
separated  them  had  been  filled  in  so  as  to  connect 
the  Temple  virith  the  lower  city  T 

But  any  theory  which  would  transfer  Akra  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Damascus 


gate  valley,  most  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
express  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Beietha  lay 
upon  that  side,  north  of  the  Temple  area,  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  tower  of  Antonia,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  an  artificial  trench  or  fosse.  In  de- 
scribing  the  third  wall,  built  by  Agrippa,  Josephus 
says  :  '  The  city,  overflowing  with  population,  had 
gradually  crept  beyond  the  walls,  and  incorporat- 
ing with  itself  the  parts  on  the  north  of  the  Temple 
close  to  the  hill,  had  extended  not  a  little ;  so  that 
a  fourth  hill,  called  Bezetha,  was  now  occupied, 
lying  over  against  Antonia,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  deep  fosse.  For  a  trench  had  been  dug  on 
purpose,  lest  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  being 
joined  to  this  hill,  should  be  less  high  and  easily 
accessible'  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  2).  Again,  in  de- 
scribing the  Temple,  Josephus  says :  *  The  hill 
Bezetha  was  separated,  as  1  have  said,  from  An- 
tonia ;  and  being  the  highest  of  all,  it  was  built  up 
adjoining  a  part  of  the  new  city,  and  alone  ob- 
structed the  view  of  the  Temple  on  the  north' 
(Bell.  Jud,  V.  5.  8). 

The  fortress  of  Antonia,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
bounded  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple  area, 
whatever  the  dimensions  of  that  area  may  have 
been.  Adjacent  to  this,  upon  the  north,  was  the 
hill  Bezetha,  which,  in  its  highest  elevation,  cut  off 
the  view  of  the  Temple  from  that  quarter.  But  the 
fortress  Antonia  was  evidently  included  within  the 
circuit  of  the  second  wall,  which,  beginning  at  the 
gate  Gennath  in  the  first  wall,  enclosed  Akra,  or 
the  lower  city :  and  the  wall  which  was  over- 
flowed by  a  population  crowding  outwards  upon 
Bezetha  was  the  northern  wall  of  Akra.  More- 
over, the  Akra,  /.  r.,  the  tower  of  the  Akra  hill,  is 
described  as  commanding  the  Temple  in  the  time 
of  the  Asmonseans,  as  Antonia  commanded  it  in 
the  time  of  Herod  (i  Maccab.  xiii.  52).  If,  then, 
we  may  regard  the  fortress  Baxis,  afterwards  An- 
tonia, as  identical  with  the  Akra  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  the  hill  Akra  was  the  ridge  north  of  the 
Temple  area  sloping  toward  the  Damascus  valley — 
then  the  Tyropoeon — and  Bezetha,  the  ridge  rising 
northward  from  this,  and  skirted  by  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  As  was  remarked  above,  it  greatly 
relieves  the  perplexity  of  this  subject,  if  we  can 
conceive  of  Akra  and  the  Temple-hill  as  made  vir- 
tually one  by  the  Asmonaeans,  and  as  so  regarded 
by  Josephus  in  his  general  descriptions  of  the  city. 
In  his  account  of  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Titus, 
when  as  yet  only  the  lower  city  and  the  Temple 
had  been  taken,  Josephus  states  that  Roman  sol- 
diers '  set  fire  to  the  residence  of  the  magistrates, 
the  Akra,  the  council-chamber,  and  the  place 
called  Ophla,  the  flames  spreading  as  far  as  the 
palace  of  Queen  Helena,  wnich  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  Akra.  The  streets  also  were  consumed,  and 
the  houses.  .  •  ,  On  the  next  day  the  Romans, 
having  driven  the  brigands  from  the  lower  town, 
burned  all,  as  &r  as  Siloam ;'  and  while  the  four 
legions  were  raising  mounds  on  the  western  side  of 
the  upper  city,  the  auxiliaries  *  laboured  in  the 
region  of  the  Aystus,  the  bridge,  and  the  tower  of 
Simon'  (BdL  Jud,  vl  6. 6,  vi.  7.  2,  vi  8.  i).  Thus, 
the  historian  seems  to  group  the  lower  city  with 
Ophel  and  other  localities  lying  easti»'ard  of  Zion. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  site  of  Akra  is  still  a 
question  of  probabilities ;  and  as  yet  we  can  but 
state  the  various  theories  propounded  by  scholars 
and  topographers,  and  await  the  results  of  future 
explorations  upon  the  ground.   These  theories  ate— 
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I.  Akra  is  the  ridge  between  the  Jaffa  and  Damas- 
cus gates,  the  principal  Christian  quarter  of  the 
modem  city.  See  in  Reland,  Von  Raumer,  Robin- 
son, Stanley,  etc.  As  yet  the  weight  of  authorities 
favours  this  view.  The  Tyropoeon  then  began  at 
the  Jaffa  gate. 

2.  Akra  is  north  of  the  Haram  area  and  con- 
tiguous to  it,  and  east  of  the  valley  that  runs  south - 
li^Lrd  from  the  Damascus  gate,  which  then  becomes 
the  Tyropoeon — Zion  is  extended  northward  so  as 
to  embrace  in  whole  or  in  part  the  ridge  which  is 
the  Akra  of  No.  i.  The  argument  for  this  theory 
is  given  above  from  Ritter.  See  also  in  Rabbi 
Schwartz.  Akra  thus  lies  wholly  within  the  Mo- 
hammedan quarter  of  the  modem  city,  and  Zion 
includes  the  whole  of  the  Christian,  Armenian,  and 
Jewish  quarters. 

3.  Akra,  as  above,  is  identified  with  the  hill  of 
the  present  Mohammedan  quarter ;  but  Zion  is 
not  extended  northward  so  as  to  stand  'face  to 
face '  with  it,  as  the  statement  of  Josephus  would 
require  (Williams  in  Holy  City^  and  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greik  and  Roman  Geography).  The 
course  wnich  Williams  assigns  to  the  second  wall 
includes  the  Tyropceon  with  the  inclosure  of  the 
lower  city,  instead  of  making  it  the  division  be- 
tween this  and  the  upper  city. 

4.  Akra  was  that  portion  of  the  Haram  esh- 
Sherif  which  was  not  occupied  by  the  Temple 
(Schultz  and  Krafft).  This  reduces  Akra  to  the  in- 
significant area  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  ;  and  the 
geological  stmctnre  of  the  Temple-hill  forbids  the 
supposition  that  the  Haram  was  ever  crossed  at 
that  point  by  a  valley  from  east  to  west  which 
could  answer  to  Josephus*  description  of  the  broad 
valley  separating  Akra  from  Moriah. 

5.  Akra  was  the  ridge  south  of  the  Temple  area, 
and  east  of  Zion,  commonly  known  as  Ophel 
(Prof.  Justus  Olshausen).  But  there  never  was 
room  for  a  city  on  that  rocky  declivity ;  it  could 
not  have  been  separated  from  the  Temple  by  a 
valley ;  and  it  is  naturally  lower  than  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  whereas  Akra  was  originallv  higher. 

6.  Akra  was  the  lower  eastern  portion  of  the 
hill  commonly  known  as  Zion,  /'.&,  Akra  answers 
to  the  Jewish  quarter,  and  Zion  to  the  Armenian 
quarter  of  the  modem  city  (Dr.  Titus  Tobler). 
But  this  theory  greatly  contracts  the  area  of  the 
city,  and  interposes  Akra  between  Zion  and  the 
Temple,  which  Josephus  states  were  directly  con- 
nected by  a  viaduct. 

7.  Akra  is  the  entire  ridge  of  the  Haram,  from 
Stephen's  gate  to  Siloam,  including  of  course  the 
site  of  the  Temple  (Thnipp).  Thus  the  Temple 
stood  within  the  lower  city.  Thrupp  and  Fei^;usson 
agree  that  the  Temple-hill  vras  the  ancient  Zion,  the 
city  of  David.  Among  all  these  theories  the  first  and 
second  appear  the  more  tenable  in  view  of  all  the 
data  furnished  by  Josephus;  and  vet  those  data 
alone  are  insufficient  to  determine  tne  question  in 
favour  of  either  site  as  the  trae^kra. 

The  Walls, — Next  in  importance  to  the  rela- 
tive location  of  the  hills  of  Jerusalem,  is  the 
course  of  the  several  walls  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
His  general  description  of  these  walls  is  to  the 
following  purport.  The  single  wall  which  inclosed 
that  part  of  the  city  skirted  by  precipitous  valleys 
began  on  the  north  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus.  On 
the  west  it  extended  (southward)  through  a  place 
called  Bethso  to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes ;  thence  it 
kept  along  on  the  south  to  a  point  over  against 


Siloam ;  and  thence  bending  to  the  east  it  was  car* 
ried  along  by  Solomon's  Pool  and  Ophla  (Ophel), 
till  it  joined  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Temple.  On 
the  north  this  wall  began  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus, 
and  extending  (along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion) 
to  the  Xystus,  terminated  at  the  western  portico  of 
the  Temple.  The  second  wall  began  at  the  gate 
of  Gennath  (apparently  near  Hippicus),  and,  en- 
circling only  the  northern  part  of  the  ci^,  extended 
to  the  castle  of  Antonia  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  area  of  the  Temple.  The  third  wall  was  built 
by  Agrippa  at  a  later  period ;  it  also  had  its  be- 
ginning at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  ran  northward 
as  far  as  the  tower  of  Psephinos;  and  thence 
sweeping  round  towards  the  north-east  by  east,  it 
turned  afterwards  towards  the  south,  and  was 
joined  to  the  ancient  wall  at  or  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron.  This  wall  enclosed  the  hill  Bezetha  [Bdl 
yud,  V.  4.  2).  The  Xystus  here  spoken  of  was  an 
open  area  upon  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion,  extend- 
ing from  the  first  wall,  which  there  crossed  the 
Tyropceon,  southward  to  the  bridge  which  con- 
nected the  Temple  with  the  upper  city.  In  this 
area,  where  pernaps  there  was  a  colonnade,  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  gather  upon  public 
occasions.  The  position  of  the  bridge,  so  often 
referred  to  by  Josephus  in  connection  with  the 
Xystus,  has  been  well  identified  with  the  immense 
fragment  of  an  ancient  arch  discovered  by  Dr. 
Robinson  in  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  en- 
closure, near  the  south-west  comer  {Bib.  Res.  L 
287 ;  iiL  221).  This  arch  measures  fifty-one  feet 
along  the  wall,  and  three  courses  of  its  stones  re- 
main.   Some  of  the  stones  are  of  great  size. 

The  valley  at  this  point  is  about  116  yards  in 
width.  The  discovery  of  this  bridge  is  of  great 
importance  in  determining  the  position  of  the 
Xystus,  and  the  line  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
Temple.  Dr.  Robinson  was  the  first  explorer  who 
identified  this  fragment  of  an  arch  with  the  bridge 
that  spanned  the  Tyropceon  bom,  the  Temple  to 
the  upper  city. 

The  first  or  most  ancient  wall  described  above 
appears  to  have  inclosed  the  whole  of  Mount  Zion 
toward  the  south.  Indeed  it  must  have  formed 
the  exterior  and  sole  wall  on  that  side,  overlooking 
the  deep  valleys  below  Mount  Zion ;  and  the 
northern  part  evidently  passed  from  the  tower  of 
Hippicus  on  the  west  side  along  the  northern  brow 
of  Zion,  and  across  the  valley,  to  the  western  side 
of  the  Temple  area.  It  probably  nearly  coincided 
with  the  ancient  wall  which  existed  before  the  time 
of  David,  and  which  enabled  the  Jebusites  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  possession  of  the  upper  city,  \oxvg 
after  the  lower  city  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Israelites.  Much  of  Mount  Zion  upon  the  south 
lies  without  the  walls  of  the  modem  city.  Some 
traces  of  this  old  wall  were  visible  in  the  time  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  says  that  the  stones  of 
the  foundation  were  then  taken  away  for  building 
{/liner,  ed.  Asher,  i.  73).  No  trace  of  it  can  now 
be  perceived ;  but  by  digging  through  the  rubbish 
the  foundations  might  perhaps  be  discovered. 

The  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  second 
wall  is  very  short  and  unsatisfactory.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  on  the  course  taken  by  the 
eastern  part  of  that  wall  rests  the  question,  whether 
that  which  is  now  she^n  as  the  site  of  Calvary  and 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  anciently  beyond  the  wall 
or  not  While  the  traditional  and  the  historical 
evidences  are  strongly  urged  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
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sent  site,  the  topographical  evidence  is  urged  as 
strongly  agaiost  it.  Reference  is  made  to  both 
classes  of  evidences  in  the  article  on  Golgotha. 
The  topographical  ailment  is  here  in  place.  If 
the  location  assigned  to  Akra  in  No.  2  above  be  ac- 
cepted, with  a  corresponding  extension  of  Zion,  of 
course  the  present  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  can- 
not mark  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  and 
burial,  for  it  must  have  been  far  within  the  wall  of 
Zion. 

The  Akra  of  No.  I  is  almost  equally  fatal  to  the 
identity  of  the  alleged  site ;  since  the  course  of  the 
second  wall  from  its  starting  point  at  the  gate 
Gennath,  near  Hippicus,  would  naturally  have 
included  this  site  in  what  Josephus  describes  as  its 
'circling'  sweep  northward  and  eastward  to  the 
Temple.  The  precise  course  of  this  wall  might 
perhaps  be  determined  by  excavations ;  especially 
along  one  of  the  two  streets  which  intersect  the  via 
Dolorosa.  It  is  likely  that  the  foundations  of  the 
old  wall  still  exist ;  and  if  it  lay  at  a  point  within 
the  present  wall,  those  foundations  must  pass  under 
this  street,  and  an  excavation  of  not  greater  extent 
than  those  which  are  made  every  day  in  London  for 
sewerage  would  bring  them  to  light,  and  shew 
whether  the  alleged  site  of  Calvary  lay  within  or 
without  the  second  wall.  Dr.  Robinson  argues 
that  the  gate  Gennath  in  the  first  wall,  from  which 
the  second  wall  had  its  beginning,  being  a  gate 
that  led  out  of  Zion  into  the  country,  must  have 
been  but  a  little  to  the  east  of  Hippicus,  which  he 
locates  at  the  Jaffa  gate.  R^^rding  the  chambers 
near  the  Damascus  gate  as  remnants  of  a  gate  in 
the  second  wall,  he  claims  also  to  have  founa  traces 
of  an  ancient  wsdl  running  from  the  Damascus  gate 
to  a  point  near  the  Latin  convent.  By  this  course 
the  second  wall  would  be  carried  far  to  the  west  of 
the  church  of  the  sepulchre,  thus  including  that 
site  within  the  city  walls.  Assuming  that  Zion 
terminated  at  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  that  Gennath  was 
near  the  present  tower  of  David,  this  supposed  line 
of  wall  would  answer  well  to  the  statement  of 
Josephus  that,  *  encircling  the  tract  in  the  north,  it 
extended  to  Antonia.'  Those  who  advocate  the 
genuineness  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are 
obliged  either  to  transfer  Akra  to  the  east  of  the 
Damascus  gate  valley,  without  a  corresponding  ex- 
tension of  Zion  to  the  north  ;  or  to  place  the  gate 
Gennath  so  far  eastward  from  the  Jaffa  gate,  as 
greatly  to  contract  the  lower  city  by  a  wall  from 
that  point  to  Antonia,  or  to  violate  Josephus  by 
making  a  wall  with  re-entering  angles,  constructed 
as  if  on  purpose  to  throw  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
without  the  wall ;  and  in  either  case  to  violate  the 
strategic  conditions  of  the  ridge  in  question,  by 
running  the  wall  across  the  slope  of  the  hill,  where 
it  could  be  easily  overtopped  by  engines  of  war  from 
without.  In  a  word,  then,  the  whole  weight  of 
topographical  evidence  is  against  the  alleged  site  of 
the  sepulchre. 

Nor  is  the  traditionary  and  historical  evidence 
for  this  site  so  continuous  and  conclusive  as  is 
sometimes  represented.  The  historical  evidence 
seeks  to  identify  the  site  with  that  selected  by  Con- 
stantine  for  his  commemorative  church  as  described 
by  Eusebius.  But  if  this  be  assumed,  to  insist 
that  after  Jerusalem  had  for  three  centuries  been 
either  a  desolation  or  the  abode  of  Pagan  con- 
temners, a  foreign  prince  so  manifestly  given  to 
enthusiasm  and  superstition  as  was  Constantine, 
would  identify  the  very  place  of  the  crucifixion — 


which  the  |i:ospels  had  left  unmarked  by  any '  local 
sanctity' — ^15  to  demand,  not  faith  in  historical  evi- 
dence, nor  even  in  local  tradition,  but  simple 
credulity  for  l^endary  trifles.  We  are  liable  to 
be  misled  as  to  the  value  of  tradition  in  such  a 
case,  by  comparing  three  centuries  with  nineteen, 
and  imagining  that  one  living  in  the  4th  century 
after  Christ  was  so  near  to  the  events  embodied  in 
the  traditions  as  to  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of 
their  truth.  But  if  we  go  back  300  years  from  our 
own  time,  how  obscure  and  uncertain  is  oral  tra- 
dition, how  conflicting  oiten  are  written  statements 
touching  important  events  in  church  and  state  I 
One  of  the  earliest  and  best  sustained  traditions 
makes  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  have  taken  place 
from  the  summit  of  Olivet ;  whereas  Luke  places 
it  near  Bethany.  When  Constantine  determined 
the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  Jerusalem  had 
already  been  for  three  centuries  in  the  hands 
either  of  Jewish  or  of  Pagan  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

The  historical  identity  of  the  church  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  with  the  site  selected  by  Constantine 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Mr.  James  Fergus- 
son  in  an  original  and  very  able  argument  This 
writer  regards  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  so  called,  in 
the  enclosure  of  the  Haram,  as  the  church  of  the 
Anastasis,  built  by  Constantine ;  and  the  Khubbit- 
es-Sakrah,  or  holy  stone  within  the  mosque,  as  the 
sepulchre  of  rock  in  which  the  Lord  was  laid. 
Accordingly,  he  greatly  reduces  the  Temple  area 
as  compared  with  the  Haram ;  that  being  an 
irregular  parallelogram  about  1500  feet  long  by 
from  900  to  1000  in  breadth  ;  and  the  Temple 
area  having  been  a  square  of  600  feet  at  its  south- 
western comer.  Thus,  he  would  throw  the  rock 
outside  of  the  wall  of  the  old  city.  He  argues 
also  that  Eusebius  is  to  be  understood  as  fixing  the 
church  of  the  Anastasis  upon  the  eastern  hill  of 
the  city,  opposite  to  Zion.  *On  the  very  spot 
which  witnessed  the  Saviour's  sufferings,  a  new 
Jerusalem  was  constructed  over  against  the  one  so 
celebrated  of  old,  which,  since  the  foul  stain  of 
guilt  brought  upon  it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord, 
had  experienced  the  extremity  of  desolation.  It 
was  opposite  the  city  that  the  emperor  began  to 
rear  a  monument  to  the  Saviours  victory  over 
death,  with  rich  and  lavish  magnificence'  ^Life  of 
Con.,  iii.  33).  But  Mr.  Fergusson's  main  reliance 
is  upon  the  architecture  of  the  mosque  and  of  the 
so-called  golden  gate — ^a  point  upon  which  he  is 
certainly  a  high  authority,  and  of  which  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
This  he  assigns  unhesitatingly  to  *  the  first  half  of 
the  4th  century ; '  and  he  makes  the  golden  gate 
*  the  propylon  of  Constantine's  basilica,'  and  the 
mosque  or  *  dome  of  the  rock,'  the  *  Anastasis  built 
by  him.'  By  reducing  the  Temple  area  to  the 
exact  dimensions  given  by  Josephus,  and  locating 
Antonia  close  upon  its  north-western  comer,  this 
writer  throws  the  dome  of  the  rock  outside  of  the 
ancient  city  wall.  His  arguments  for  circumscrib- 
ing the  Temple  area  to  a  square  of  600  feet  are 
borne  out,  not  only  by  the  frequent  statements  of 
Josephus  upon  that  point,  but  by  the  appearance 
of  the  substnictions  of  the  Haram  area  in  its 
south-western  comer.  This  theory  is  combated 
with  acrimonious  vigour  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(Oct.  i860),  as  violating  the  relative  positions 
assigned  by  Eusebius  to  the  Basilica  and  the 
Anastasis  of  Constantine,  and  his  statement  that 
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the  fropylon  faced  an  open  market-place,  for 
whicn  Uie  steep  brow  overhanging  Jehoshaphat 
affords  no  room.  Upon  the  whole,  while  the 
topographical  argument  appears  conclusive  against 
the  churdi  of  the  holy  sepulchre  as  the  authentic 
site  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  the  site  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fexgusson,  though  uiged  with  so  much 
ability  and  enthusiasm,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
satis&ctoiy.  Future  excavations  in  Jerusalem  may 
bring  to  light  some  reliable  evidence  touching  the 
sacred  places,  thou|^h  they  may  also  undermine  and 
demolish  all  existing  theories  upon  the  subject 
The  genuineness  of  the  traditional  site  of  the 
sepuldire  is  disprowd  by  any  plausible  and  defen- 
sible theory  of  Akra  and  Uie  second  wall,  and  by 
the  strategical  lay  of  the  hill  upon  which  the 
church  of  the  sepulchre  stands :  wnile  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  theory  it  is  enough  to  say,  according  to  a 
peculiar  Scottish  verdict,  that  it  \s  ^  not  proven,* 
Dr.  Barday  suggests  that  the  place  of  crucifixion 
may  have  been  a  spur  of  the  ridge  '  projecting 
south-eastwardly  into  the  Kidron  valley,  a  short 
distance  above  Gethsemane.*  But  this  is  only  con- 
jecture ;  and  we  must  rather  say  with  KMe — 

'  Dear  sacred  haunts  of  glory  and  of  woe, 
Help  us,  one  hour,  to  trace  His  musings  high 

and  low ; 
One  heart-ennobling  hour !  it  may  not  be ; 
Th'  unearthly  thoughts   have   pass'd   from 
earthaway,^        ^  *^ 

And  fast  as  evening  sunbeams  from  the  sea 

T^y  footsteps  all  in  Stones  deep  decay 
Were  blotted  from  the  holy  ground: j^  dear 
Is   every  stone   of  hers;   FOR   Thou   wast 

SURELY  HERE.' 

Later  Walls, — Although  the  two  walls  above 
described  were  the  only  walls  that  existed  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour^  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the 
habitable  city  was  confined  within  their  limits. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  because  the  city  had  ex- 
tended northward  far  beyond  the  second  wall, 
that  a  third  was  built  to  cover  the  defenceless 
suburb  :  and' there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
unprotected  suburb,  called  Bezetha,  existed  in  the 
time  of  Christ.  This  wall  has  already  been  de« 
scribed  as  having  also  begun  at  the  tower  of 
Hippicus ;  it  ran  northward  as  &r  as  to  the  tower 
Psephinos,  then  passed  down  opposite  the  sepul* 
chre  of  Helena  (queen  of  Adiabene),  and  being 
carried  along  through  the  royal  sepulchres,  turned 
at  the  comer  tower  by  the  Fullers'  monument, 
and  ended  by  making  a  junction  with  the  ancient 
yrall  ftt  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron.  It  was  begun 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion  by 
the  elder  Herod  Agrippa,  who  desisted  from  com- 
pleting it  for  fear  of  offending  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  But  the  design  was  afterwards  taken 
up  and  completed  by  the  Jews  themselves,  although 
on  a  scale  of  less  strength  and  magnificence.  Some 
traces  of  this  wall  have  been  found  to  the  north  of 
the  modem  dty  vrall. 

Robinson  tlunks  that  the  wall  of  the  new  city, 
the  i£lia  of  Adrian,  nearly  coincided  with  that  of 
the  present  Jerusalem ;  and  the  portion  of  Mount 
Zion  which  now  lies  outside  would  seem  then  also 
to  have  been  excluded,  for  Eusebius  and  Cyrill,  in 
the  4th  century,  speak  of  the  denunciation  of  the 
prophet  being  fulfilled,  and  describes  Zion  as  *"  a 
ploughed  field '  (Mic  iii  2). 

We  know  from  Josephus  that  the  circumference 


of  the  ancient  city  was  33  stadia,  equivalent  to 
nearly  four  English  miles.  The  circumference  of 
the  present  wsdls  does  not  exceed  two  and  a  haJf 
geographical  miles ;  but  the  extent  of  Mount  Zion, 
now  without  the  walls,  and  the  tract  on  the  north 
formeriy  enclosed,  or  partly  so,  by  the  third  wall, 
sufficiently  account  for  the  difference.  (See  wood- 
cut, page  528.) 

The  present  walls  have  a  solid  and  formidable 
appearance,  especially  when  cursorily  observed 
from  without;  and  they  are  strengthened,  or 
rather  ornamented,  with  towers  and  battlements 
after  the  Saracenic  style.  They  are  built  of  lime- 
stone, the  stones  being  not  commonly  more  than  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  square.  The  height  varies 
with  the  various  elevations  of  the  ground.  The 
lower  parts  are  probably  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  while  in  more  exposed  localities,  where  the 
ravines  contribute  less  to  the  security  of  the  city, 
they  have  an  elevation  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet 

The  Ancient  Gates, — Much  uncertainty  exists 
respecting  the  ancient  gates  of  Jerusalem.  It  has 
been  objected  that  the  gates  named  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are  more  in  number  than  a  town  of  the  size 
of  Jemsalem  could  require,  especially  as  they  all 
occur  within  the  extent  embraced  by  the  first  and 
second  walls,  the  third  not  then  existing.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  suggested  as  more  than  probable 
that  some  of  these  gates  were  within  the  dty,  in 
the  walls  which  separated  the  town  from  the 
Temple  and  the  upper  town  from  the  lower,  in 
which  gates  certainly  existed.  On  the  other  hand, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
wall  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  more  than  the  outer  wall 
was  then  constracted,  and  certainly  it  was  in  the 
wall  then  built  that  the  ten  or  twelve  gates  men- 
tioned by  Nehemiah  occur.  But  these  nmy  be 
somewhat  reduced  by  supposing  that  two  or  more 
of  the  names  mentioned  were  applied  to  the  same 
gate.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  taken,  no 
better  distribution  of  these  gates  can  be  given  than 
that  suggested  by  Raumer  (PaltEstina^  3d  ed, 
p.  256). 

A.  On  the  north  side. 

1.  The  Old  Gate,  probably  at  the  north-east 
comer  (Neh  iii.  6 ;  xiL  39). 

2.  The  Giite  of  Ephraim  or  Benjamin  (Jer. 
xxxviiL  7 ;  xxxviL  13 ;  Neh.  xii.  9 ;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  23).  This  gate  derived  its  names  from  its 
leading  to  the  territory  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin. 

3.  The  Comer-gate^  300  cubits  from  the  former, 
and  at  the  north-west  comer  (2  Chron.  xxv.  9 ;  2 
Kings  xiv.  13 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  Probably  the 
Gate  of  the  Furnaces  is  the  same  (Neh.  iii  2 ; 
xii.  38). 

B.  On  the  west  side. 

4.  The  Valley-gate,  over  against  the  Dragon- 
fountain  of  Gihon  (Neh.  ii  13 ;  iii.  13 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvL  9).  It  was  probably  about  the  north- west 
comer  of  Zion,  where  there  appears  to  have  been 
always  a  gate.  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  it  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Gennath  of  Josephus. 

C.  On  the  south  side. 

5.  The  Dung-gate,  perhaps  the  same  as  Jo- 
sephus's  Gate  of  the  Essenes  (Neh.  ii.  13  ;  xii.  31)* 
It  was  1000  cubits  from  the  valley-gate  (Neh.  iii. 
14),  and  the  dragon-well  was  between  them  (Neh. 
ii.  13).  This  gate  is  probably  also  identical  with 
'the  gate  between  two  walls'  (2  Kings  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxuc  4;  Lam.  ii.  7}. 
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6.  The  GaU  a/  tit  Fountain,  to  the  soulh-east 
(Neb.  ii.  14;  ill.  15);  the  gate  of  the  fountain  near 
ihe  king's  pool  (N^  ii.  14) ;  the  gate  of  the  foun- 
taia  near  '  the  pool  of  Silooh  by  the  king's  garden ' 
<Neh.  iii.  )5).  The  Bame  gate  is  probably  denoted 
in  all  these  imtances,  and  the  pools  seem  to  have 
been  also  the  same.  It  is  also  possible  that  this 
fountaia-gate  was  the  same  otherwise  distinguished 
as  the  bnck-gate  (or  potter's  gate),  leading  to  the 
valley  of  Uinnom  (Jer.  xix.  3,  where  the  A.  V. 
has  'east-gate'). 

D.   On  the  east  side. 

7.  The  Waitr-gate  (Neh.  iii.  »6). 

%.  The  Praon-mti,  otherwise  the  Horst-galt, 
near  the  Temple  (Neh.  ill  28 ;  xii.  39,  40). 

9.  The  Shap-saU,  probably  near  the  sheep-pool 
(Neh.iiLi-3»;xiLa9l. 

la  The  Fuh-gaU  was  quite  at  the  noith-ea*l 
(Neb.  ill  3i  xd.  39;  Zeph.  i.  10;  3  Chron. 
xxxiiL  14). 

It  will  be  observed  thai  in  two  of  the  cases  the 
distaaces  of  the  gates  from  each  other  are  men- 
tioned. Thus  Ihe  comer  gate  {3)  was  only  300 
cubits  from  Ihe  gale  of  Ephraim  (3],  and  the  dung- 

fate  (5)  was  lOoo  cubits  from  the  vallCT-gate  (4). 
f  Ihe  circumference  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  before 
Ihe  third  wall  was  added  be  assumed  to  have  been 
two  miles  and  a  half,  or  equal  to  the  present  wall, 
then  this  extent  would  have  allowed  ten  gates  at 
■he  kightst  named  distance  of  looo  cubits  apart, 
and  more  than  thrice  that  number  at  the  lowest 
named  distance  of  300  cubits. 

In  Ihe  M  iddle  Ages  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  gates  on  each  side  of  the  city,  making  eight 
in  aJ  ;  and  this  number,  being  only  two  short 
of  those  assigned  in  the  above  estimate  to  the 
ancient  Jenisafem,  seems  to  vindicate  that  estimate 
from  the  objections  which  have  been  uiged  against  it. 

On  the  west  side  were  two  gates,  of  which  the 
principal  was  the  Porta  David,  Gate  of  David, 
often  mentioned  by  the  writers  on  the  Cnisades. 
It  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Bai  d-Mihrab,  and 
corresponds  to  (he  present  Jaffa  gate,  or  Bab  d- 
Khidd.  The  other  was  the  gale  of  the  Fuller's 
Field  \Forta  Villa  Fullanii),  so  called  fmm  Is.  vii. 
3.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  which  others  call 
Porta  yudieiaria,  and  which  is  described  as  being 
in  the  wall  over  against  the  church  of  the  holy 
s^ulchre,  leading  to  Sito  (Neby  Samwtl]  and 
Gibeon.  TUs  seems  to  be  that  wluch  the  Arabian 
writers  call  Serb.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
present  walL 

On  the  north  there  were  also  two  gates ;  and  all 
the  middle-age  writers  speak  of  the  principal  of 
them  as  the  gale  of  St  Stephen,  from  the  notion 
that  Ihe  death  of  Ihe  protomarlyr  look  place  near 
it.  This  was  also  called  the  gale  of  Ephraim,  in 
reference  to  its  probable  ancient  name.  Arabic 
writers  called  it  Bi^  'Aniud  d-Ghurah,  of  which 
the  present  name,  Bab  el'Aiaud,  is  only  a  con- 
traction. The  present  gale  of  Si.  Stephen  is  on 
Ihe  Kul  of  Ihe  city,  and  the  scene  of  the  tnarlyr- 
dom  is  now  placed  near  It ;  but  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  the  change.  Further  east  was  the  gate 
of  Benjamin  (Porta  Benjaminu),  corresponding 
apparently  to  what  is  now   called   the  gate  of 

On  the  east  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least 
two  gates.  The  northernmost  is  described  by 
Adamnanus  as  a  small  portal  leading  down  lo  the 
valley  of  JehoshaphaL     It  was  call^  the  gate  of 
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Jehoshaphal,  from  Ihe  valley  to  which  it  led.     It 

seems  to  be  represented  by  the  present  gate  of  St. 
Stephen.  The  Arabian  writeis  call  it  Bab  d- 
Usbat,  Gale  of  the  tribes,  being  another  form  of 
Ihe  modem  Aiabic  name  Bab  ts-Subat.  The 
present  gate  of  SL  Stephen  has  four  lions  sculp- 
tured over  it  on  the  oulside,  which,  as  well  as  the 
architeclure,  show  that  it  existed  before  ihe  pre- 
sent walls.    The  other  gate  is  Ihe  lamoDs  Golden 


gga  Hk  Colda  Cole. 

Gale  (Porta  aurta)  in  Ihe  eastern  wall  of  the 
Temple  area.  It  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Bab 
tti-lkiiariytA,but  fonneiW  Bab  fr-RaAmci,  'Gate 
of  Mercy.'  The  name  Golden  Gale  appears  to 
have  come  from  a  supposed  connection  vith  one 
of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  Temple,  which  are 
said  lo  have  been  covered  with  gold ;  but  (bis 
name  cannot  be  (raced  back  beyond  the  historians 
of  the  Crusades.  This  gate  is,  from  its  architec- 
ture, obviously  of  Roman  origin,  and  is  conjectured 
by  some  (o  have  belonged  lo  the  enclosure  of  (he 
Temple  of  Jupiter  which  was  built  by  Adrian  upon 
Mount  Monah  ;  but  Mr.  Fergusson,  as  seen  above, 
ascribes  it  (o  Constantine.  The  exterior  is  now 
walled  up  ;  but  being  double,  the  interior  forms 
within  (he  area  a  recess,  which  is  used  for  prayer 
by  the  Moslem  worshipper.  Different  reasons  are 
given  for  the  closing  of  lhi.=  gale.  It  was  probably 
because  it  was  found  inconvenient  that  a  gate  to 
the  mosque  should  be  open  in  the  exterior  wall. 
Although  not  walled  up,  it  was  kept  closed  even 
when  the  Crusaders  were  in  possession  of  Ihe  city, 
and  only  opened  once  a  year,  on  Palm  Sunday,  m 
celebration  of  our  Lord's  supposed  triumphal  entry 
through  it  to  the  Temple. 

On  the  south  side  were  also  two  gales.  The 
easternmost  is  now  called  by  (he  Franks  the  Dung- 
gate,  and  by  the  natives  Bab  d-MugiiaribcA.  The 
earliest  mention  of  this  gate  is  by  Brocard,  about 
A.D.  1383,  who  regards  it  as  the  ancient  Water- 
CTle.  Further  west,  between  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion  and  the  gate  of  David,  the  Crusaders  found  a 
gate  vrtiich  ihcy  call  (he  Gale  of  Zion,  correspond- 
ing to  one  which  now  bears  the  some  name. 


century,  the  priucipo]  gates  of  the  dty  were  much 
the  same  as  at  the  present  day.  But  of  the  seven 
gates  mentioned  as  still  exislinr,  three,  the  Dung 
Gale,  the  Golden  Gate,  and  Herod's  Gate,  are 
closed.  Thus  there  are  only  four  gales  now  in 
use,  one  on  each  side  of  the  town,  all  of  which 
have  been  enumerated.  St.  Stephen's,  on  Ihe 
east,  leads  lo  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethany,  and 
Jericho.  From  Ihe  nature  of  the  groimd,  taken  in 
cunnecliun  with  the  situation  of  the   Temple,    a 
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little  south,  there  must  always  have  been  a  great 
thoroughfare  here.  Zion  Gate,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city,  connects  the  populous  quarter  around 
the  Armenian  convent  with  that  part  of  Mount 
Zion  which  is  outside  the  walls,  and  which  is  mudi 
resorted  to  as  being  the  great  field  of  Christian 
burial,  as  well  as  for  its  traditionary  sanctity  as  the 
site  of  David's  tomb,  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  house 
of  Mary,  eta  The  Jaffa  Gate,  on  the  west,  is  the 
termination  of  the  important  routes  from  Jaiia, 
Bethlehem,  and  Hebron.  The  formation  of  the 
ground  suggests  this  as  one  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares of  the  ancient  dty,  which  comd  here  be  ap- 
proached  from  the  quarters  just  indicated  much 
more  conveniently  than  at  any  other  point  The 
Damascus  Gate,  on  the  north,  is  planted  in  a  vale, 
which  in  every  age  of  Jerusalem  must  have  been  a 
great  public  way,  and  the  easiest  approach  from 
Samana  and  Galilee. 

Subterranean  Quarries. — Dr.  Barclay  was  so 
forttmate  as  to  dSscover  near  the  Damascus  gate 
an  entrance  to  a  laxge  excavation  under  Bezetha, 
which  was  probably  the  quarry  from  which  much 
of  the  stone  was  taken  for  building  the  Temple. 
The  principal  cave  is  upwards  of  3000  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, its  roof  about  30  feet  high«  supported 
by  rude  pillars  of  rock.  There  arc  numerous  late- 
nd  galleries  leading  to  halls  of  various  sizes,  in 
some  of  which  are  traces  of  artificial  excavation. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who  also  visited  the  quarry, 
gives  the  following  graphic  description  of  it : — 

*The  excavations  uixler  the  ridge  which  extends, 
from  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Temple  area. to 
the  north  wall  of  the  city  are  most  extraoidinaiy. 
I  spent  a  large  part  of  this  forenoon  examining  them 
with  a  conmany  of  friends  from  the  city.  Passing 
out  at  the  Damascus  gate,  we  ascended  the  bill  of 
rubbish  east  of  it,  and  just  under  the  high  precipice 
over  which  the  wall  is  carried,  we  crept  or  rather 
backed  through  a  narrow  opening,  and,  letting  our- 
selves down  some  fivt  feet  on  the  inside,  we  stood 
within  the  cavern.  Lighting  our  candles,  we  began 
to  explore.  For  some  distance  the  descent  south- 
ward was  rapid,  down  a  vast  bed  of  soft  earth. 
Pausing  to  take  breath  and  look  about,  I  was  sur- 

?rised  at  the  immense  dimensions  of  the  room, 
'he  roof  of  rock  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  even 
above  these  huge  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  is  sustained 
by  laige,  shapeless  columns  of  the  original  rock, 
left  for  that  purpose  by  the  quarriers,  I  suppose. 
On  we  went,  down,  down  from  one  depth  to  a 
lower,  wandering  now  this,  now  that  way,  and  ever 
in  danger  of  getting  lost,  or  of  falling  over  some  of 
the  many  precipices  into  the  yawning  darkness  be- 
neath. In  some  places  we  climbed  with  difficulty 
over  large  masses  of  rock,  which  appear  to  have 
been  shaken  down  from  the  roof,  and  suggest  to 
the  nervous  the  possibility  of  being  ground  to 

fowder  by  similar  masses  which  hang  overhead, 
n  other  parts  our  progress  was  arrested  by  pyra- 
mids of  rubbish  which  had  fallen  from  above, 
through  apertures  in  the  vault,  either  natural  or 
artificial.  We  found  water  trickling  down  in  seve- 
ral places,  and  in  one  there  was  a  small  natural 
pool  full  to  the  brim.  This  trickling  water  has 
covered  many  parts  with  crystalline  incrustations, 
pure  and  wlute — in  others,  stalactites  hang  from 
the  roof,  and  stalagmites  have  grown  up  from  the 
floor.  The  entire  rock  is  remarkably  white,  and, 
though  not  very  hard,  will  take  a  polish  quite  suffi- 
cient for  architectural  beauty. 


'The  general  direction  of  these  excavations  is 
south-east,  and  about  parallel  with  the  valley  which 
descends  from  the  Damascus  Gate.  I  suspect  that 
they  extend  down  to  the  Temple  area,  and  also 
that  it  was  into  these  caverns  that  many  of  the 
Jews  retired  wheA  Titus  took  the  Temple,  as  we 
read  in  Josephus.  The  whole  city  might  be  stowed 
away  in  them ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  great 

gart  of  the  very  white  stone  of  the  Temple  most 
ave  been  taken  from  these  subterranean  quarries' 
(Thomson's  Land  and  Book^  vol  il  pp.  491,  492). 
W€Uer  Resources  of  Jerusalem,  ^In  his  ac- 
count of  the  si^;e  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey, 
Strabo  says  that  the  town  was  well  provided  with 
water  within  the  walls,  but  that  there  was  none  in 
the  environs  {Getfg.  xvi.  2,  40).  Probably  the 
Roman  troops  then  suffered  from  want  of  water, 
as  did  other  armies  which  laid  siege  to  Jerusalera. 
In  the  narratives  of  such  sieges  we  almost  never 
xeaA  of  the  besieged  suffering  from  thirst,  although 
driven  to  the  most  dreadful  extremities  and  re- 
sources by  hunger,  while  the  besiegers  are  frequently 
described  as  suffering  greatly  from  want  of  water, 
and  as  being  obliged  to  fetch  it  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  agonies  of  thirst  sustained  by  the  first 
Crusaders  in  tb^ir  si^e  of  Jerusalem  will  be  remem- 
bered by  most  readers  from  the  vivid  picture  drawn 
by  Tasso,  if  not  from  the  account  furnished  by 
William  of  Tyre.  Yet  when  the  town  was  taken 
plenty  of  water  was  found  within  it  This  singular 
circumstance  is  only  in  part  explained  by  reference 
to  the  system  of  preserving  water  in  cisterns,  as  at 
this  day,  in  Jerusalem.  Every  house  is  furnished 
with  cisterns  and  tanks,  into  which  the  rain-water 
is  conducted.  Some  of  the  reservoirs  are  veiy  ca- 
pacibus. 

Besides  these  there  were  several  aqueducts  for 
conveying  water  from  reservoirs  outside  of  the  dty. 
The  principal  of  these  was  that  leading  from  the 
enormous  poob  of  Solomon  near  Bethlehem.  But 
in  time  01  war  these  external  supplies  of  water 
could  be  cut  off  by  the  besiegers.  At  the  siege  of 
Titus  the  well  of  Siloam  may  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Jews,  u  e.,  within  the  walls ;  but  at  the 
siege  by  the  Crusaders  it  was  certainly  held  by  the 
besieging  Franks :  and  yet  the  latter  perished  from 
thirst,  while  the  besieged  had  *ingentes  copias 
aquse.'  There  is  good  ground  to  conclude  that 
from  very  ancient  tunes  Uiere  has  been  under  the 
Temple  an  unfailing  source  of  water,  derived  by 
secret  and  subterraneous  channels  from  springs  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  and  communicating  by  other 
subterraneous  passages  with  the  pool  of  Siloam 
and  the  fountam  of  the  Virgin  in  the  east  of  the 
town,  whether  they  were  within  or  without  the 
walls  of  the  towiL 

Barclay  is  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  natural 
but  small  fountain  undef  the  Temple ;  but  he  thinks 
the  early  travellers  and  geographers  who  speak  of 
this  were  misled  by  the  sound  of  water  falling  into 
a  subterranean  reservoir  from   the  aqueduct  of 
Ethaia;  and  that  the  overflow  of  this  reservoir  pro- 
duced the  stream  that  Oman  found  flowing  from 
the  Temple  area  when  he  took  the  city.    The 
existence  of  a  perennial  source  of  water  below  the 
Temple  has  always  been  admitted.     Tacitus  knew 
of  it  {//isf,  V.  12) ;  and  Aristeas,  in  describing  the 
ancient  Temple,  informs  us  that  'the  supply  of 
water  was  unfailing,  masmuch  as  there  was  an 
abundant  natural  fountain  flowing  in  the  intenor, 
and  reservoirs  of  admirable   constniction  nndcr 
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ground,  extending  five  stadia  round  the  Temple, 
with  pipes  and  conduits  unknown  to  all  except 
those  to  whom  the  service  was  entrusted,  by  which 
the  water  was  brought  to  various  parts  of  the 
Temple  and  again  conducted  off.'  The  Moslems 
also  have  constantly  affirmed  the  existence  of 
this  fountain  or  cistern.  But  a  reserve  has  always 
been  kept  up  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  sup- 
plied. This  reserve  seems  to  have  been  maintained 
by  the  successive  occupants  of  Jerusalem  as  a  point 
of  civic  honour ;  and  this  fact  alone  intimates  that 
there  was  danger  to  the  town  in  its  becoming 
known,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  came 
from  without  the  city  by  secret  channels,  which  it 
was  of  importance  not  to  disclose.  Vet  we  are 
plainly  told  in  the  Bible  that  Hezekiah  '  stopped 
the  upper  water-course  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it 
down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David '  (i  Kings 
i  33,  38) ;  from  2  Chron.  xxxil  30,  it  seems  that 
all  the  neighbouring  fountains  were  thus  'stopped* 
or  covered,  and  the  brook  which  they  had  formed 
diverted  by  subterraneous  channels  into  the  town, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  besiegers  from 
finding  the  *  much  water '  which  previously  existed 
outside  the  walls  (comp.  also  Ecdus.  xlviii.  17). 
Perhaps,  Ukewise,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  1-12) 
alludes  to  this  secret  fountain  under  the  Temple 
when  he  speaks  of  waters  issuing  from  the  thresh- 
old of  the  Temple  towards  the  east,  and  flowing 
down  towards  the  desert  as  an  abundant  and 
beautiful  stream.  This  figure  may  be  drawn  from 
the  waters  of  the  inner  source,  under  the  Temple, 
being  at  the  time  of  the  overflow  discharged  by  the 
outlets  at  Siloam  into  the  Kidron,  which  takes  the 
eastward  course  thus  described.     (See  woodcut, 

page  521.) 

There  are  certainly  wells,  or  rather  shafts,  in  and 
near  the  Temple  area,  which  are  alleged  to  derive 
their  waters  through  a  passage  of  masonry  four  or 
five  feet  high,  from  a  chamber  or  reservoir  cut  in 
the  solid  rock  under  the  grand  mosque,  in  which 
the  Mrater  is  said  to  rise  from  the  rock  into  a  basin 
at  the  bottom.  The  existence  of  this  reservoir  and 
source  of  water  is  affirmed  by  all  Moslems,  and 
coincides  with  the  preceding  intimations,  but  it 
must  be  left  for  future  explorers  to  clear  up  all  the 
obscurities  in  which  the  matter  is  involved. 

Dr.  Barclay,  who  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  water  sources  of  Jerusalem,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  and  who  made  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  explore  this  subterranean  stream,  leaves  the 
Question  of  its  origin  in  uncertainty.  'Whether 
ttiere  be  indeed  any  natural  spring  of  water  deep- 
seated  within  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  the  waste 
of  which  nms  off  at  Siloam,  cannot  perhaps  at  pre- 
sent be  certainly  determined ;  it  is  a  question  which, 
with  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  must  await  the 
time  when  the  Holy  City  comes  under  the  sway  of 
some  civilized  government  *  {City  oftht  Great  King, 
p.  293  ;  see  a^  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  vol. 
iu  p.  530). 

TAf  Modem  City, — ^To  comprehend  the  gene- 
ral topography  of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  one 
should  luive  before  him  Altmiiller's  raised  map  of 
the  modem  cihr.  Upon  the  whole  the  best  verbal 
description  of  Jerasalem  is  that  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Olin.  ITie  summit  of  the  Mount  of^  Olives  is 
about  half  a  mile  east  from  the  city,  which  it 
completely  overlooks,  every  considerable  edifice 
and  almost  every  house  being  visible.  The  city 
seen  from  this  point  appears  to  be  a  r^;ular  in- 


clined plain,  sloping  gently  and  uniformly  from 
west  to  east,  or  towards  the  observer,  and  indented 
by  a  slight  depression  or  shallow  vale,  running 
nearly  through  the  centre  in  the  same  direction. 
The  south-east  comer  of  the  quadrangle — for  that 
may  be  assumed  as  the  figure  formed  by  the  rocks 
— that  which  is  nearest  to  the  observer,  is  occupied 
by  the  mosque  of  Omar  and  its  extensive  and 
beautiful  grounds.  This  is  Mount  Moriah,  the 
site  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  the  ground  embraced 
in  the  sacred  enclosure  occupies  about  an  eighth 
of  the  whole  modem  city.  It  is  covered  with  green 
sward  and  planted  sparingly  with  olive,  cypress, 
and  other  trees,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  lovely 
feature  of  the  town,  whether  we  have  reference  to 
the  splendid  stractures  or  the  beautiful  lawn  spread 
out  around  them.     (See  woodcut,  page  52a) 

The  south-west  quarter,  embracing  that  part  of 
Mount  Zion  which  is  within  the  modem  town,  is  to 
a  great  extent  occupied  by  the  Armenian  convent, 
an  euormous  edifice,  which  is  the  only  conspicuous 
object  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  north-west  is 
largely  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  another 
very  extensive  establishment  About  midway  be- 
tween these  two  convents  is  the  castle  or  citadel, 
close  to  the  Bethlehem  gate,  already  mentioned. 
The  north-east  Quarter  of  Jerusalem  is  but  partially 
built  up,  and  it  nas  more  the  aspect  of  a  rambling 
agricultural  village  than  that  of  a  crowded  city. 
The  vacant  spots  here  are  green  with  gardens  and 
olive-trees.  There  is  another  large  vacant  tract 
along  the  southern  wall,  and  west  of  the  Haram, 
also  covered  with  verdure.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
city  also  appear  two  or  three  green  spots,  which 
are  small  gardens.  The  church  of^  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  the  only  conspicuous  edifice  in  this 
vicinity,  and  its  domes  are  striking  objects.  There 
are  no  buildings  which,  either  from  their  size  or 
beauty,  are  likely  to  engage  the  attentioiL  Eight 
or  ten  minarets  mark  the  position  of  so  many 
mosques  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  but  they  are 
only  noticed  because  of  their  elevation  above  the 
surrounding  edifices.  Upon  the  same  principle  the 
eye  rests  for  a  moment  upon  a  great  number  of  low 
domes,  which  form  the  rooCs  ot  the  principal  dwell- 
ings, and  relieve  the  heavy  uniformity  of  the  flat 
plastered  roofs  which  cover  the  greater  mass  of 
more  humble  habitations.  Many  ruinous  piles  and 
a  thousand  disgusting  objects  are  concealed  or  dis- 
guised by  the  distance.  Many  inequalities  of  sur- 
Sice,  which  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  that  there  is 
not  a  level  street  of  any  length  in  Jerusalem,  are 
also  unperceived. 

From  the  same  commanding  point  of  view  a  few 
olive  and  fig-trees  are  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  scattered  over  the  side 
of  Olivet  from  its  base  to  the  summit.  These  are 
sprinkled  yet  more  sparingly  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  city  on  Mounts  Zion  and  OpheL  North  of 
Jerusalem  the  olive  plantations  appear  more  nume- 
rous as  well  as  thriving,  and  thus  offer  a  grateful 
contrast  to  the  sun-burnt  fields  and  bare  rocks 
which  predominate  in  this  landscape.  The  region 
west  of  the  city  appears  to  be  destitute  of  trees. 
Fields  of  stunted  wneat,  yellow  with  the  drought 
rather  than  white  for  the  harvest,  are  seen  on  all 
sides  of  the  town. 

Jerosalem,  as  seen  from  Mount  Olivet,  is  a 
plain  inclining  gently  and  equably  to  the  East. 
(See  woodcut,  page  5 2a).  Once  enter  its  gates, 
however,  and  it  is  found  to  be  full  of  inequali- 
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ties.  The  passenger  is  always  ascending  or  de- 
scending. There  are  no  level  streets,  and  little 
skill  or  labour  has  been  employed  to  remove 
or  diminish  the  inequalities  which  nature  or  time 
has  produced.  Houses  are  built  upon  moun- 
tains of  rubbish,  which  are  probably  twenty,  thirty, 
or  fifty  feet  above  the  natural  level,  and  the 
streets  are  constructed  with  the  same  disregard  to 
convenience,  with  this  difference,  that  some  slight 
attention  is  paid  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  off 
surplus  water.  The  streets  are,  without  exception, 
narrow,  seldom  excee^ng  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
breadth.  The  houses  often  meet,  and  in  some 
instances  a  building  occupies  both  sides  of  the 
street,  which  runs  under  a  succession  of  arches 
barely  high  enough  to  permit  an  equestrian  to  pass 
under  them.  A  canopy  of  old  mats  or  of  plank  is 
suspended  over  the  principal  streets  when  not 
arched.  This  custom  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  which  is  very  intense  in 
summer,  and  it  gives  a  gloomy  aspect  to  all  the 
most  thronged  and  lively  parts  of  the  dty.  These 
covered  ways  are  often  pervaded  by  currents  of 
air  when  a  perfect  calm  prevails  in  other  places. 
The  principal  streets  of  Jerusalem  run  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Veiy  few,  if  any,  of 
them  bear  names  amon^^  the  native  population. 
They  are  badly  paved,  being  merely  laid  irregularly 
with  raised  stones,  with  a  deep  square  channel,  for 
beasts  of  burden,  in  the  middle ;  but  the  steepness 
of  the  ground  contributes  to  keep  them  deaner 
than  in  most  Oriental  cities. 

The  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  substantially  built  of 
the  limestone  of  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Palestine  b  composed:  not  usually  hewn,  but 
broken  into  r^[ular  forms,  and  making  a  solid 
wall  of  very  respectable  appearance.  For  the 
most  part  there  are  no  windows  next  to  the  street, 
and  the  few  which  exist  for  the  purposes  of  light 
or  ventilation  are  completdy  masked  by  casements 
and  lattice-work.  Tne  apartments  receive  their 
light  from  the  open  courts  ivithin.  The  ground 
plot  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  high  endosure, 
commonly  forming  the  walls  of  the  house  only,  but 
sometimes  embracing  a  small  garden  and  some 
vacant  ground.  The  rain-water  which  falls  upon  the 
pavement  is  carefully  conducted,  by  means  of  gutters, 
mto  cisterns,  where  it  is  preserved  for  domestic  uses. 
The  people  of  Jerusalem  rely  chiefly  upon  these 
reservoirs  for  their  supply  of  this  indispensable 
artide.  Every  house  has  its  cistern,  and  the  lai^r 
habitations  are  provided  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them,  which  occupy  the  ground-story  or  cells 
formed  for  the  purpose  below  it  Stone  is  em- 
ployed in  building  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it 
can  possibly  be  applied,  and  Jerusalem  is  hardly 
more  exposed  to  accidents  by  fire  than  a  quarry  or 
subterranean  cavern.  The  floors^  stairs,  etc.,  are 
of  stone,  and  the  ceiling  is  usually  formed  by  a 
coat  of  plaster  laid  upon  the  stones,  which  at  the 
same  time  form  the  roof  and  the  vaulted  top  of  the 
room.  Doors,  sashes,  and  a  few  other  appurte- 
nances, are  all  that  can  usually  be  afforded  of  a 
material  so  expensive  as  wood.  The  little  timber 
which  is  used  is  mostly  brought  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  A  rough, 
crooked  stick  of  the  fig-tree,  or  some  gnarled, 
twisted  planks  made  of  the  olive — ^the  growth  of 
Palestine — are  occasionally  seen.  In  other  respects 
the  description  in  the  article  House  will  afford  a 
suffident  notion  of  those  in  Jerusalem.     A  large 


number  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  are  in  a  dilapidated 
and  ruinous  state.  Nobody  seems  to  make  repaiis 
so  long  as  his  dwelling  does  not  absolutdy  refuse 
him  shdter  and  safety.  If  one  room  tumbles  aboat 
his  ears  he  removes  into  another,  and  pennits 
rubbish  and  vermin  to  accumulate  as  they  will 
in  the  deserted  halls.  Tottering  staircases  are 
propped  to  prevent  their  fall ;  and  when  the  edifice 
becomes  untenantable^  the  occupant  seeks  another 
a  little  less  ruinous,  leaving  the  wreck  to  a  smaller 
or  more  wretched  family,  or,  more  probably,  to  a 
goatherd  and  his  flock.  Habitations  which  have  a 
very  respectable  appearance  as  seen  from  the  street, 
are  often  found,  upon  entering  them,  to  be  little 
better  than  heaps  of  ruins. 

Nothmg  of  tnis  would  be  suspected  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  city  as  seen  from  the 
various  commanding  points  without  the  walls,  nor 
from  anything  that  meets  the  eye  in  the  streets 
Few  towns  in  the  East  offer  a  more  imposing  spec- 
tade  to  the  view  of  the  approaching  stranger.  He 
is  struck  with  the  height  and  mossiveness  of  the 
walls,  which  are  kept  in  perfect  repair,  and  natu- 
rally produce  a  &vourable  opinion  of  the  wealth 
and  comfort  which  they  ore  designed  to  protect. 
Upon  entering  the  gates,  he  is  apt,  after  all  that 
has  been  published  about  the  solitude  that  reigns  in 
the  streets,  to  be  surprised  at  meeting  large  num- 
ben  of  people  in  the  chief  thoroughifares,  almost 
without  exception  decently  dad.  A  longer  and 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Jerusalem,  how- 
ever, does  not  iaSL  to  correct  this  too  favourable 
impression,  and  demonstrate  the  existence  and  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  the  poverty  and  even  wretchedness 
which  must  result  in  every  country  from  oppression, 
from  the  absence  of  trade,  and  the  utter  stagnation 
of  all  branches  of  industry.  Considerable  activity 
is  displayed  in  the  bazaars,  which  are  supplied 
scantily,  like  those  of  other  Eastern  towns,  with 
provisions,  tobacco,  coarse  cottons,  and  other 
artides  of  prime  necessity.  A  considerable  bosi- 
ness  is  still  done  in  beads,  crosses,  and  other  sacred 
trinkets,  which  are  purchased  to  a  vast  amount  by 
the  pilgrims  who  annually  throng  the  holy  dty. 
The  support  and  even  the  existence  of  the  con- 
siderable population  of  Jerusalem  depend  npon 
this  transient  patronage — a  circumstance  to  which  ft 
great  part  of  the  prevailing  poverty  and  degradation 
IS  justly  ascribed.  The  aztides  employed  in  this 
pitiful  trade  are,  almost  without  exception,  brought 
from  other  places,  especially  Hebron  and  Bethle- 
hem—the former  celebrated  for  its  baubles  of 
glass,  the  latter  chiefly  for  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and 
other  toys  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  olive-wood, 
black  stones  from  the  Dead  S«^  etc.  These  ait 
eagerly  bought  up  by  the  ignorant  pilgrims, 
sprinkled  wim  holy  water  hy  the  priests,  or  conse- 
crated by  some  other  rdigious  mummery,  and 
carried  off  in  triumph  and  worn  as  ornaments  to 
charm  away  disease  and  misfortune,  and  probably 
to  be  buried  with  the  dduded  enthusiast  in  his 
coffin,  as  a  sure  passport  to  eternal  blessedness. 
With  the  departure  of  the  swarms  of  pilgrims,  how- 
ever, even  this  poor  semblance  of  active  industry 
and  prosperity  deserts  the  dty.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  establishments  for  soap-makings  * 
tannery,  and  a  very  few  weavers  of  coarse  coltoosi 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  manufacturers  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  place:  Agriculture  » 
almost  equally  wretched,  and  can  only  gite  em- 
ployment to  a  few  hundred  people.    The  voassa 
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really  seem  to  be  without  any  regular  employment 
A  considerable  number,  especially  of  the  Jews, 
professedly  live  on  chanty.  Many  Christian  pil- 
grims annually  find  their  way  hither  on  sirodar 
resources,  and  the  approaches  to  the  holy  places 
are  thronged  with  beggars,  who  in  piteous  tones 
demand  alms  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  general  condition  of  the  population 
is  that  of  abject  poverty.  A  few  Turkisn  officials, 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military ;  some  remains  of 
the  old  Mohammedan  aristocracy — once  powerful 
and  rich,  but  now  much  impoverished  and  nearly 
extinct;  together  with  a  few  tradesmen  in  easy 
circumstances,  form  almost  the  only  exceptions  to 
the  prevailing  indigence. 

Inhabitants, — ^The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
different  travellers,  some  making  it  as  high  as 
30,000,  others  u  low  as  12,00a  An  average  of 
these  estimates  would  make  it  somewhere  between 
15,000  and  20,00a  Of  these,  Dr.  Barclay  enu- 
merates the  Christians  at  about  4500.  The  Jewish 
population  is  perhaps  a  little  less ;  though  Barclay 
gives  about  1 1, coo  for  his  missionary  district^  of 
which  this  city  was  the  head.  The  Moslems  ex- 
ceed in  number  the  Jews  or  Christians  respectively, 
but  are  fewer  than  these  two  bodies  united.  To 
all  these  classes  Jerusalem  is  holy ;  and  it  is  the 
only  cit^  in  the  world  which  peoples  of  such  diffe- 
rent origin,  races,  language,  and  religions,  agree 
to  regard  with  nearly  equal  veneration.  The 
language  most  generally  spoken  among  them  is  the 
Arabic.  Schools  are  rare,  and  consequently  fieun- 
lity  in  reading  is  not  often  met  with. 

The  Turkish  governor  of  the  town  holds  the 
rank  of  Pasha,  but  is  responsible  to  the  Pasha  of 
Beirout.  The  government  is  somewhat  milder 
than  before  the  period  of  the  Eg3^tian  dominion  ; 
and  has  felt  somewhat  the  restraining  influence  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  Yet  the  Moslems  reverence 
the  same  spots  which  the  Jews  and  Christians 
account  holy,  the  holy  sepulchre  only  excepted. 
Formerly  there  were  in  Palestine  monks  of  the 
Benedictine  and  Augustine  orders,  and  of  those  of 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Anthony ;  but  since  1304  there 
have  been  none  but  Franciscans,  who  have  charge 
of  the  Latin  convent  and  the  holy  places.  They 
resided  on  Mount  Zion  till  A.  D.  1561,  when  the 
Turks  allowed  them  the  monastery  of  St  Salvador, 
which  they  now  occupy.  They  had  formerly  a 
handsome  revenue  out  of  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  but  these  sources  have  fallen  off  since 
the  French  revolution,  and  the  establishment  is 
said  to  be  poor  and  deeply  in  debt  The  expenses 
arise  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  convent  of 
entertaining  pilgrims ;  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  twenty  convents  belonging  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Terra  Santa  is  estimated  at  40,000  Spanish 
dollars  a  year.  Formerly  it  was  much  higher,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  exactions  of  the  Turkish 
government.  Burckhardt  says  that  the  brother- 
hood paid  annually  ;f  12,000  to  the  Pasha  of 
Damascus.  But  the  Egyptian  government  relieved 
them  from  these  heavy  charges,  and  imposed  in- 
stead a  regular  tax  on  the  property  possessed. 
For  the  buildings  and  lands  in  and  around  Jerusalem 
the  annual  tax  was  fixed  at  7000  piastres,  or  about 
;f  80  sterling.  The  convent  contains  fifty  monks, 
half  Italians  and  half  Spaniards.  In  it  resides  the 
Intendant  or  the  Principal  of  all  the  convents, 
with  the  rank  of  abbot,  and  the  title  of  Guardian 


of  Mount  Zion  and  Custos  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  is  always  an  Italian,  and  has  charge  of  all  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Holy  Land.  There  is  also  a  president  or  vicar, 
who  takes  the  place  of  the  guardian  in  case  of 
absence  or  death  :  he  was  formerly  a  Frenchman, 
but  is  now  either  an  Italian  or  Spaniard.  The 
procurator,  who  manages  their  temporal  affairs,  is 
always  a  Spaniard.  A  council,  called  Discreto- 
rinm,  composed  of  these  officials  and  three  other 
monks,  has  the  general  management  of  both  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  matters.  Much  of  the  attention 
of  the  order  is  occupied,  and  much  of  its  expense 
incurred,  in  entertaming  pilgrims  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms.  The  native  Roman  Catholics 
live  around  the  convent,  on  which  they  are  wholly 
dependent  They  are  native  Arabs,  and  are  said 
to  be  descended  from  converts  in  the  times  of  the 
Crusades. 

There  is  a  Greek  patriarch  of  Terusalem,  but  he 
usuallv  resides  at  Constantinople,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  holy  city  by  one  or  more  vicars  who 
are  bishops  residing  in  the  great  convent  near  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  present  the 
vicars  are  the  bishops  of  Lydda,  Nazareth,  and 
Kerek  (Petra),  assisted  by  the  other  bishops  resi- 
dent in  the  convent  In  addition  to  thirteen 
monasteries  in  Jerusalem,  they  possess  the  convent 
of  the  Holy  Cross  near  Jerusalem,  that  of  St. 
Helena,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  and 
that  of  St  John,  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  All  the  monks  of  the  convents  are  foreigners. 
The  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite  who  are  not 
monks  are  all  native  Arabs  with  their  native 
priests,  who  are  allowed  to  perform  the  church 
services  in  their  mother  tongue — the  Arabic. 

The  Armenians  in  Jerusalem  have  a  patriarch, 
with  three  convents  and  100  monks.  They  have 
also  convents  at  Bethlehem,  Ramleh,  and  Jaffa. 
Few  of  the  Armenians  are  natives ;  they  are 
mostly  merchants,  and  among  the  wealthiest  in- 
habitants of  the  place ;  and  their  convent  in  Jeru- 
salem is  deemed  the  richest  in  the  levant  Their 
church  of  St  James  upon  Mount  Zion  is  very 
showv  in  its  decorations,  but  void  of  taste.  The 
Coptic  Christians  at  Jerusalem  are  only  some 
monks  residing  in  the  convent  of  £s-Sultan,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah.  There  is 
also  a  convent  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  one  belong- 
ing to  the  Jacobite  Syrians. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem  varies 
with  the  emigration  from  special  causes.  They 
inhabit  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  town  between 
Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Moriah.  This  is  the 
worst  and  dirtiest  part  of  the  holy  city,  and  that  in 
which  the  plague  never  fails  to  make  its  first 
appearance.  Few  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews  are 
natives ;  and  most  of  them  come  from  foreign 
parts  to  die  in  the  city  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres. 
The  greater  proportion  of  them  are  from  different 
parts  of  the  Levant,  and  appear  to  be  mostly  of 
Spanish  and  Polish  origin.  Few  are  from  Germany, 
or  understand  the  German  language.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  wretchedly  poor,  and  depend  in 
a  great  degree  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  con- 
tributions of  their  brethren  in  different  countries. 
These  contributions  have  of  late  years  been  smaller 
than  usual,  and  when  they  arrive  are  the  occasion 
of  much  heartburning  and  strife.  The  Scottish 
Deputation  {Narrathe^  p.  148)  say,  *They  are 
always  quarrelling,  and  frequently  apply  to  the 
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consul  to  settle  their  disputes.  The  expectation  of 
support  from  the  annual  European  contributions 
leaos  many  of  them  to  live  in  idleness.  Hence 
there  are  in  Temsalem  several  hundreds  who  are 
acknowledgea  paupers,  or  who  receive  chaxitv  in  a 
ouiet  way.  Many  are  so  poor  that,  if  not  reheved, 
tney  would  not  stand  out  the  winter  season.  A 
few  are  shopkeepers,  and  a  few  more  hawkers, 
and  a  very  few  are  operatives.  Few  of  them  are 
agriculturists,  though  the  colony  at  Wady-Ustas 
has  done  something  to  revive  a  taste  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil."  Keisner,  Jerusalem  VetusHs^ 
sima  Descriptor  Francof.  1563 ;  Olshausen,  Zur 
TopographU  d,  alien  JerusaJUm^  Kiel  1833  ;  Adri- 
chomius,  Jerusalem  sicut  ChrisH  tempore  floruit. 
Colon.  1593 ;  Chrysanthi  (Beat  Patr.  Hierosoly- 
morum),  Historia  el  Dexriptio  Terra  Sancta, 
Urbis^  Sancta  ffierusalem,  Venet  1728  (this 
work  IS  in  Greek) ;  D'AnviUe,  Dissert.  surfEteiulue 
dePAncienne  Jerusalem,  Paris  1747 :  the  articles  on 
Jerusalem  in  Ersch.  and  Griiber's  Eneyclopddie ; 
m  Raumer's  Paldstina;  in  Winer's  RealwSrter- 
buck  ;  in  Eugene  Roger's  La  Thre  Saincte,  ou  De- 
script  Topographiaue  tris-particulHre  des  Sainctes 
LieuXy  et  de  la  Terre  de  Prmnission,  Paris  1646 ; 
and  in  Dr.  Robinson's  Bibl,  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine; with  the  additions  since  published  in  the 
Biblical  Repository  KnA  BUdiotheea  Sacra :  also,  the 
notices  of  Jerusalem  in  various  books  of  travels, 
particularly  those  of  Cotovicus,  Zuallart,  Radzivil, 
Morison,  Nau,  Sandys,  Doubdan,  lyArvieux, 
Maundrell,  Pococke,  Niebnhr,  Clarke,  Turner, 
Buckingluun,  Richardson,  Richter,  JoUiffe,  Jowett, 
Prokesch,  Scholz,  Monro,  Hardy,  Stephens,  Pax- 
ton,  Schubert,  Olin,  Stent,  Formby,  Gerardy- 
Saintine  (Par.  i860),  and  the  Scottish  Deputation. 
—J.  K.  and  J.  T. 

JESHAIAH.     I.   (^rryeH  [same  as  Isaiah]; 

Sept  'lo-^ar;  Alex.  'lecfa  jrol  ^fiet,  I  Chron. 
XXV.  3  :  *lwrla  in  ver.  15 ;  Alex.  'Ia-/ar.)  A  son 
of  Jeduthun,  chief  of  the  ei^th  division  of  the 
singers  in  the  Temple.  2.  (Sept  ^Itaolat ;  Alex. 
^Qoadas.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  David  [Isshiah]. 
3.  (n^yr* ;  Sept  *Ioatat ;  Alex.  'H(rata.)  The  son 

of  Athaliah,  and  head  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  who 
with  fifty  znales  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii.  7).  In  i  Esdr.  viii.  33  he 
is  called  Josias.  4.  (Sept  'lo-a&u)  A  Merarite 
who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viiL  19),  called 
Osias  in  i  Esdr.  viii  48. — W.  L.  A. 

JESHANAH  (njB^ ;  Sept.  «  'Itowd),  a  town 

with  its  dependencies  Uken  by  Abiiah  from  Jero- 
boam (2  Chron.  xiil  19).    It  has  not  been  identified. 

JESHIMON    (|^D>e^).      In    our   A.  V.   this 

word  is  rendered  as  a  proper  name  in  six  passages 
in  which  it  has  the  article  (Num.  xxi.  20 ;  xxiiL 
28  ;  I  SanL  xxiil  19  and  24 ;  xxvi.  I,  3).  In  two 
of  these  passages  the  Septuajgint  reads  ifniiun ;  in 
the  others  'le^o-oi/i^t.  The  Vulgate  reads  deser- 
turn,  solitudo,  and  Jesimon.  The  word  also  occurs 
in  the  following  poetical  passages  : — Deut  xxxiL 
10  and  Ps.  IxviiL  7,  in  which  it  is  translated  wil- 
derness;  Ps.  IxxviiL  40^  cvL  14,  and  Is.  Ixiii.  19, 
20,  translated  desert ;  and  Ps.  cvii.  4,  translated 
solitary.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  '  the 
poetical  passages'  it  means  simply  wildemess,  and 
IS  applied  to  the  'wilderness  of  Sinai.'    In  the 


other  passages  its  import  is  not  so  clear.  It  miy 
possibly  be  a  proper  name ;  but  if  so  there  were 
two  Jeshimons  ;  one  east  of  the  Jordan,  connected 
with  Pisgah  and  Peor  (Num.  xxL  20) ;  the  other 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  ooimected  with  Hacfailah 
and  Maon  (i  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  etc)  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  in  these  cases  also  it  means 
*wiidemess ;'*  in  the  former  the  'wilderness  of 
Arabia,'  in  the  latter  the  '  wilderness  of  Judza.' 
For  farther  details  see  the  articles  Desert  and 
Hachilah.— J.  L.  P. 

JESHUA  OR  JESHUAH  0^^;  Scpt'Ivrw), 

a  contraction  of  Jehoshua,  and  the  same  as  Joshua, 
for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted,  as  in  Nam. 
viii.  17  for  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  [Joshua,  iJ^ 
and  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  for  Joshua  the  high- 
priest  [Joshua,  4].  The  other  persons  thus  des^- 
nated  in  the  O.  T.  are — i.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of 
David,  to  whom  the  ninth  course  was  aUottol  (i 
Chron.  xxiv.  ii).  2.  A  Levite  in  the  rdgn  of 
Hezekiah,  to  whom,  along  with  others,  was  as- 
signed the  office  under  Kore  of  distributing  to  their 
brethren,  ui  the  cities  of  the  priests,  the  free-will 
ofierings  of  the  people  ^2  Chron.  xxxL  15).  3. 
The  son  of  Azaniah  (Neu.  x.  9),  a  descendant  of 
Hodaviah,  whose  descendants  came  up  with  Ezra 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  iL  40).  In  this  passage  he  is 
associated  with  Kadmiel,  another  descendant  of 
Hodaviah,  also  in  Neh.  ix.  4,  5 ;  xil  8,  etc ;  but 
in  Neh.  xiL  24  he  is  called  '  the  son  of  Kadmielt' 
which  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  a  derical  mis- 
take. 4.  In  Neh.  viL  1 1  mention  is  made  of '  the 
children  of  Teshua  and  Toab'  as  included  in,  or 
represented  by  'the  children  of  Pahath-Moabi' 
Pahath-Moab  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people 
(Neh.  X.  4 ;  Ezra  x.  30),  but  in  what  relatiou  the 
children  of  Jeshua  stood  to  him  is  uncertain. 

Jeshua  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  mentioned, 
along  with  Molada  and  Beth-Phdet,  as  one  of 
those  occupied  by  the  duldren  of  Tud^  after  their 
return  from  exile  (Neh.  xi.  26). — W.  L.  A. 

JESHURUN  (pne^),  a  poetical  name  for  Israel 

(Deut.  xxxiL  15 ;  xxxiiL  5,  26 ;  Is.  xliv.  2  [Jeso- 
run,  A.  V.]).  Various  explanations  of  the  woid 
have  been  giveru  The  opmion  generally  held  by 
the  best  authorities  is,  that  it  is  a  diminutive  from 
1B^  Jashar,  upright,  pious,  and  is  used  as  a  term 
of  endearment,  'quasi  rectulus,  justulus'  (Gesen.); 
*dasfromme  Volchen,  etwa  Prommchen'  (Fiirst). 
The  LXX.  render  it  by  b  dyarytfUvot,  but  AqnUa 
and  Symmachns  give  c^i^r,  the  Vulg.  rectissimta  d 
dilectus,  and  the  other  andent  versions  accord.  The 
notion  of  Grotius,  that  the  word  is  a  contraction 

of  p7^t■^K'^  Yisraelun,  a  diminutive  from  tKIJ?* 
Yisrad,  is  now  deservedly  rejected  by  all  scholafi. 
— W.  L.  A. 

JESSE  (^B^;  Sept  and  N.  T.   'Iccr^roO,  the 

father  of  David,  described  as  '  the  Bethlehenite* 
(i  Sam.  xvL  I,  18),  or  more  fully  as  the  Epbia* 
thite  of  Bethlehemjudah  (xviL  12).  He  was  the 
son  of  Obed,  and  the  grandson  of  Boaz  and  Rnlh- 
Though  of  illustrious  descent  (Ruth  iv.  18-22),  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  much  wealth ; 
what  he  had  consisted  in  sheep  and  goats,  of  which 
his  son  David  had  the  care  (i  Sam.  xvl  ii ;  ^'"• 
34-35)'  Jewish  tradition  says  that  he  was  a 
weaver  of  veils  for  the  sanctuary  (Taig.  Jonath.  w 
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2  Sam.  xxL  19) ;  but  for  this  there  is  probably  no 
foundation  [J aare-Oregim].  When  his  son  David 
ivas  in  hiding  from  Saul,  *  his  brethren  and  all  his 
father's  house '  joined  him  in  the  cave  of  Adullam 
(I  Sam.  xxil  i);  and  David,  to  secure  a  retreat 
for  his  aged  parents,  took  them  to  Mizpeh  of 
Moab,  where  he  left  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  Moab  (vers.  3-4).  At  this  point  they 
disappear  from  Scripture  history,  but  tradition 
asserts  that  they,  with  all  their  sons  except  two — 
David  and  another — ^were  put  to  death  by  the  king 
of  Moab.  In  two  passages  of  the  O.  T.  (Is.  xl  i, 
10),  the  Messiah  is  described  by  his  relation  to 
Jesse ;  whilst  elsewhere  it  is  as  the  son  of  David 
that  he  is  presented.  As  in  these  passages  it  is  as 
a  shoot  from  the  root  that  the  Messiah  is  figura- 
tively set  forth,  this  probably  determined  the 
reference  to  the  parent  of  David  rather  than  to 
David  himself.  In  the  N.  T.  Christ  is  spoken  of 
as  ^^^iU  Aa/9ia  (Apoc  v.  5  ;  xxil  16),  though  St 
Paul,  citing  from  Isaiah,  odls  him  also  4/S^^i  roO 
'Ie<r«ra2  (Rom.  xv.  16).— W.  L.  A. 

JESUS  CHRIST  f Iijcroi/f  X/)i<rr6f,  'Iiy<roDf  6 
'Kpurr6s  [in  the  Epistles  often  without  the  article 
^IjfffoDs  Xptffrbt,  less  frequently  Xp.  'Iiy.  ;  in  the 
Gospels  generally  'IiycroOf  is  used]),  the  ordinary 
designation  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and 
Saviour  of  mankind. 

L  Import  of  this  Designation.— This  double 
designation  is  not,  like  Simon  Peter,  John  Mark, 
Joses  Barnabas,  composed  of  a  name  and  a  sur- 
name,  but,  like  John  the  Baptist,  Simon  M^us, 
Bar-Jesus  Elymas,  of  a  proper  name,  and  an  official 
title.  Jesus  was  our  Lord's  proper  name,  just  as 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  the  proper  names  of 
three  of  his  disciples.  The  name  seems  not  to  have 
been  an  uncommon  one  among  the  Jews.  The 
apocryphal  book  Ecclesiasticus  is  attributed  to 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach;  and,  in  the  N.  T.,  we 
read  of  Jesus,  the  father  of  Elymas,  the  sorcerer 
(Acts  xiiL  6),  and  of  'Jesus,  which  is  called  Justus, 
of  the  circumcision'  (Col.  iv.  11),  one  of  Paul's 
•  fellow-workers  unto  the  kingdom  of  God  which 
had  been  a  comfort  to  him.'  To  distinguish  our 
Lord  from  others  bearing  the  name,  he  was  termed 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  (John  xviii  7,  etc.),  'Iiyo-oOj  6 
Na^wpaioy,  and  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  (John  vi 
42,  etc) 

Some  of  the  fathers,  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  have  given  a  Greek  etymology 
to  the  name.  They  derive  it  from  the  noun,  toffis, 
healing.  Thus  Eusebius,  'Iiyo-oDr  wwofidl^eTo  xafi 
tew  r^t  rCaw  dj'Optarlpwp  ^nrxyn^  Idaedt  re  xal  Sepa- 
V€las  X^ff"  1^  rdpoiop  el$  lifias  iroieiro  {Demons/, 
Evang.  lib.  iv.) ;  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  'IiytroOt 
icaXeirac  ^pvyCfius,  ix  rifs  fftarnptii^eos  Idvtut  i^x^ 
T^y  Tpocjrroplay  {Caiich.  Ilium,  x.)* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  is  the  Greek 
form  of  a  Hebrew  name,  which  had  been  borne 
by  two  illustrious  individuab  in  former  periods  of 
the  Jewish  history, — the  successor  of  Moses  and 
introducer  of  Israel  into  the  promised.land  (Exod. 
xxiv.   13),  and  the  high-priest  who,  along  with 

*  Some  of  the  Patristic  etymologies  are  really 
very  odd.  IlcUrxa  is  traced  to  xiiox^  t  I^^Otnit  is 
denved  from  the  Latin  levis;  and  Aul/SoXot  from 
t6o  and  /9wXot,  because  he  who  bean  that  name 
swallows  man  at  two  bites,  first  the  soul,  and  then 
the  body. 


Zerubbabel  (Zech.  iii.  i),  took  so  active  a  part  in 
the  re-establishment  of  the  civil  and  religious  politv 
of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  Its  original  and  full  form  is  Jehoshua 
(Num.  xiii.  16).  By  contraction  it  became  Joshua, 
or  Jeshua ;  and  when  transferred  into  Greek,  by 
takii^  the  termination  characteristic  of  that  lan- 
guage, it  assumed  the  form  Jesus.  It  is  thus  the 
names  of  the  illustrious  individuals  referred  to  are 
uniformly  written  in  the  Sept ;  and  the  first  of 
them  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  by  this  name 
(Acts  vil  45 ;  Heb.  iv.  8). 

The  comerring  of  this  name  on  our  Lord  was 
not  the  result  of  accident,  or  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  there  being  '  none  of  his  kindred,'  so  far 
as  we  can  trace  from  the  two  genealogies,  *  called 
by  that  name'  (Luke  L  61).  It  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  twofold  miraculous  interposition.  The 
angel  who  announced  to  his  virgin  mother  that  she 
was  to  be  '  the  most  honoured  of  women,'  in  giving 
birth  to  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men, 
intimated  also  to  her  the  name  by  which  the  holy 
child  was  to  be  called  :  '  Thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Jesus'  (Luke  L  31).  And  it  was  probably  the 
same  heavenly  messenger  who  appeared  to  Joseph, 
and,  to  remove  his  suspicions  and  quiet  his  fears, 
said  to  him,  *  That  which  is  conceived  in  thy  wife 
Mary  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  she  shall  brine 
forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus^ 
(MatL  i  20,  21).  The  pious  pair  were  *not  dis- 
obedient to  the  heavenly  vision.'  'When  eight 
days  were  accomplished  for  the  circumcising  of  the 
child,  his  name  was  called  Jesus,  which  was  so 
named  of  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived  in  the 
womb'  (Luke  il  21). 

The  name  Jesus,  like  most  of  Jewish  proper 
names,  was  significant ;  and,  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pected, when  we  consider  who  imposed  it,  its 
meaning  is  at  once  important  and  appropriate. 
Thit  precise  import  of  the  word  has  been  a  subject 
of  doubt  and  debate  among  interpreters.  As  to  its 
general  meaning  there  is  all  but  an  unanimous  con- 
currence. It  was  intended  to  denote  that  he  who 
bore  it  was  to  be  a  Deliverer  or  Saviour.  This, 
whatever  more,  is  indicated  in  the  original  word  ; 
and  the  reason  given  by  the  angel  for  the  imiK>si- 
tion  of  this  name  on  the  Virgin's  son  was  *  because 
he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins'  (MatL  i. 
21).  But  while  some  interpreters  hold  that  it  is 
just  a  part  of  the  verb  signifying  to  save,  in  the 
form  Hiphil,  slightly  modified,  and  that  it  signifies 
*he  shall  save,'  others  hold  that  it  is  a  compound 
word  formed  by  the  addition  of  two  letters  of  the 
incommunicable  name  of  the  divinity,  nin\  to  that 
verb,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  *  The  salvation  of 
the  Lord,'  or  'The  Lord  the  Saviour.'  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  The  following  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  give  probability  to  the  latter 
opinion.  It  does  not  appear  likely  that  Moses 
would  have  changed  the  name  of  his  destined  suc- 
cessor from  Oshea,  which  signifies  '  saviour,'  into 
Jehoshua  (Num.  xiiL  16),  if  the  latter  signified 
merely  he  shall  save ;  whereas,  if  the  word  be  a 
compound  term,  embodying  in  it  the  name  Jehovah, 
we  see  an  adequate  reason  for  the  change.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  (Matt  i. 
22,  23),  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the 
words  (though  they  admit  of  another  exegesis) 
seems  to  imply  that  the  prediction  of  Isaiah,  that 
the  ^^rgin's  son  should  be  called  Immanuel,  was 
fulfilled  in  the  imposition  of  the  name  Jesus  on  the 
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Son  of  Mary.  This  would  be  the  case  only  on 
the  supposition  that  Immanuel  and  Jesus  are  equiva- 
lent terms,  a  supposition  which  cannot  be  sustained 
unless  yiaus  can  be  fiurly  rendered  'Jehovah  will 
save,'  or  'Jehovah  the  Saviour.'  In  that  case, 
Jesus  and  Immanuel — God  vntA  us,  i  «.,  on  our 
side— express  the  same  ideas. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  merely 
bearing  such  a  name  as  dther  Immanuel  or  Jesus, 
even  l^  divine  appointment,  is  not  qfUsei/eyideaoe 
of  the  divinity  of  him  who  bears  it  The  Hebrews 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  names,  both  to  persons 
and  places,  which  were  intended  not  to  describe 
their  distinctive  properties,  but  to  express  some 
important  general  truth.  Jacob  called  an  altar 
built  by  him  El-Elohe-Israel  (Gen.  xxxiil  20), 
'  God  the  God  of  Israel,'  i,  e.,  God  is  the  God  of 
Israel.  Moses  called  an  altar  he  built  Jehovah 
Nissi  (Exod.  xviL  15),  'Jehovah  my  banner,'  i,e., 
Jehovah  is  my  banner.  The  name  Jehoshua,  as 
borne  by  him  who  brought  the  people  of  the  Lord 
into  the  heritage  of  the  Gentiles,  means  no.  more 
than  that  by  him  Jehovah  would  deliver  his  people. 
In  many  of  the  proper  names  in  the  O.  T.,  the 
name  EJ,  or  Jehovah,  forms  a  part  Yet  when, 
as  in  the  case  before  us,  he  who  bears  such  a  name, 
by  express  divine  appointment,  is  shewn  '  by  many 
infalliole  proofs'  to  be  indeed  an  incarnation  of 
divinity,  we  cannot  but  perceive  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  this  divine  appointment,  and  find  in  it,  if 
not  a  new  armiment,  a  corroboration  of  the  host  of 
arguments  which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  He 
who,  'according  to  the  flesh,'  was  the  Son  of 
David,  '  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness'  was 
*  the  Son  of  God,"  *  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever' 
(Rom.  L  3,  4 ;  ix.  5). 

The  above  are  the  otAy  probable  etymologies  of 
the  word.  Others,  however,  have  been  suggested, 
and  supported  with  considerable  learning  and  in- 
genuity. The  Valentinians,  according  to  Irenseus 
(lib.  ii.  c.  41),  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  the  name 
1B^,  and  explained  it  as  meaning  '  Him  who  pos- 
sesses heaven  and  earth,'  making  each  letter,  ac- 
cording to  the  cabbalistic  art  called  notarikon, 
expressive  of  a  word  or  clause  ;  thus,  ^  for  rHiT, 
^  for  D^B',  and  1  for  y^KI,  'Jehovah  of  heaven 
and  earth.' 

The  learned  but  fanciful  Osiander  insists  that 
Jesus  is  not  the  Greek  form  of  Joshua,  but  the 
meifable  name,  the  Shem-hamphorash,  rendered 
utterable  by  the  insertion  of  the  letter  C  The 
reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  arguments  by  which 
he  supports  this  wild  hypothesis  may  consult  his 
Harmonia  Evangelicd^  lib.  i.  c.  6,  Basil  1561. 
And  a  satisfactory  reply  may  be  found  in  Chem- 
nitius'  dissertation,  De  nomine  Jesu^  in  Thes,  Theoi, 
Philol,^  tom.  il  p.  62,  Amst  1702 ;  and  in  Caninii 
Disquis,  in  he,  aliq,  N,  71,  c.  L  ;  apud  Crit,  Sae»^ 
torn.  ix. 

Castalio  maintains  an  equally  whimsical  notion  as 
to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  deriving  it  from  nW 
and  B^K,  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  Jehova-homo, 
God-man. 

The  'name  of  Jesus'  (Phil.  ii.  10)  is  not  the  name 
Jesus,  but  '  the  name  above  every  name,'  tfrafia  rh 
irr^p  TOW  Bvopua^  ver.  9 ;  /.  e. ,  the  supreme  dignity 
and  authority  with  which  the  Father  has  invested 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reward  of  his  disinterested 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  divine  glory  and 
human  happiness  ;  and  the  bowing  iw  t($  6v6fjuiri 
'I170-OO  is  obviously  not  an  external  mark  of  homage 


when  the  name  Jesus  is  pronounced,  but  the  in- 
ward sense  of  awe  and  submission  to  him  who  is 
raised  to  a  station  so  exalted. 

Christ  ;  Gr.  Xpi<rr6s ;  Heb.  fWD.  Thb  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  proper  name,  bat  an  official 
title.  Jesus  Christ,  or  rather,  as  it  generally  ought 
to  be  rendered,  Jesus  fAe  Christ,  is  a  mode  of  ex-  - 
pression  of  the  same  kind  as  John  the  Baptist,  or 
Baptiser.  In  consequence  of  not  adverting  to  this, 
the  force  and  even  the  meaning  of  many  passages 
of  Scripture  are  misapprehended.  When  it  is 
stated  tnat  Paul  asserted,  'This  Jesus  whom  I 
preach  unto  you  is  Christ'  (Acts  xviL  3),  6n  <^ht 
iffTw  6  X/NiTT-dr'Ii/a-ot/r,  etc,  that  he  '  testified  to  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ '  (Acts  xviiL  5),  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  he  proclaimed  and  proved  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  rdv  Xpurrdp  'Ii/o-ovr,  or  Me^iah— the 
rightful  owner  of  a  title  descriptive  of  a  high  official 
station  which  had  been  the  subject  of  ancient  pre- 
diction. When  Jesus  himself  says  that '  it  is  life 
eternal  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent*  (John  xviL  3),  he  repre- 
sents the  knowledge  of  himself  as  the  Christ,  the 
Messiah,  as  at  once  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
make  men  truly  and  permanently  happy.  When 
he  says,  'What  think  ve  of  Christ?'  vtfi  tw 
Xpttrrm)  i  'whose  son  is  he  ?'  (Matt  xxil  42),  he 
does  not  mean.  What  think  ye  of  me,  or  of  mj 
descent  T  but,  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ— the 
Messiah — and  especially  of  his  paternity?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word,  though  originally 
an  appellative,  and  intended  to  bring  before  the 
mind  a  particular  official  character  possessed  bf 
him  to  wnom  it  is  applied,  came  at  last,  like  many 
other  terms  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  often  used 
very  much  as  a  proper  name,  to  distinguish  oar 
Lord  from  other  persons  bearing  the  name  Jesus. 
This  is  a  sense,  however,  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  in  the  N.  T. 

Proceeding,  then,  on  the  principle  that  Christ 
is  an  appellative,  let  us  inquire  mto  its  origin 
and  signification  as  applied  to  our  Lord.  Chiist 
is  the  English  form  of  a  Greek  word,  X/xtfris, 
corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  word 
Messiah,  and  the  English  word  Anointed.  The 
Christ  is  just  equivalent  to  the  Anointed  One. 
The  important  question,  however,  remains  behind, 
What  is  meant  when  the  Saviour  is  represented 
as  the  Anointed  One  ?  To  reply  to  this  question 
satisfactorily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  somewhat 
into  detaiL 

Unction,  from  a  very  early  age,  seems  to  hare 
been  the  emblem  of  consecration,  or  setting  apart 
to  a  particular,  and  especially  to  a  religious,  pur- 
pose. Thus  Jacob  is  said  to  have  anotnUd  the 
pillar  of  stone  which  he  erected  and  set  a^ul  as 
a  monument  of  his  supernatural  dream  at  Bcth-el 
(Gen.  xxviiL  18 ;  xxxi.  13 ;  xxxv.  14).  Under 
the  O.  T.  economy  high-priests  and  kings  were 
regularly  set  apart  to  their  offices,  both  of  which 
were,  strictly  speaking,  sacred  ones,  by  the  cere- 
mony of  anointing,  and  the  prophets  were  occa- 
sionally designated  by  the  same  rile.  This  rite 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  public  intiination 
of  a  divine  appointment  to  ofhce.  Thus  Saul « 
termed  'the  Lord's  anointed'  (i  Sam.  xxiv.  6); 
David,  'the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Israel'  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  i) ;  and  Zedekiah,  '  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord '  (Lam.  iv.  20).  The  high-priest  is  called 
'the  anointed  priest'  (Lev.  iv.  3). 

From  the  origin  and  design  of  the  rite,  it  is  Tio\ 
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wonderful  that  the  term  should  have,  in  a  secon- 
dary and  analogical  sense,  been  applied  to  persons 
set  apart  by  GSA  for  important  purposes,  though 
not  actually  anointed.  Thus  Cyrus,  the  King  of 
Persia,  is  termed  *the  Lord^s  anointed'  (Is.  xlv. 
i) ;  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  when  sojourning  in 
Canaan,  are  termed  *  God's  anointed  ones '  (Ps. 
cv.  15) ;  and  the  Israelitish  people  receive  the  same 
appellation  from  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (Hab.  iiL 
13).  It  is  probably  witn  reference  to  this  use  of 
the  expression  that  Moses  is  said  by  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  have  '  counted  the 
reproach  of  Christ'  (Heb.  xL  26,  roG  Xpurrou 
(Xaoi;),  the  same  class  who  in  the  parallel  clause 
are  termed  the  'people  of  God')  'greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt' 

In  the  prophetic  Scriptures  we  find  this  appel- 
lation given  to  an  illustrious  personage,  who, 
under  various  designations,  is  so  often  spoken  of 
as  destined  to  appear  in  a  distant  age  as  a  great 
deliverer.  The  royal  prophet  David  seems  to  nave 
been  the  first  who  spoke  of  the  great  deliverer 
under  this  appellation.  He  represents  the  heathen 
(the  Gentile  nations)  raging,  and  the  people  (the 
Jewish  people)  imagining  a  vain  thing,  'ac;ainst 
Jehovah,  and  against  his  anointfd*  (Ps.  ii.  2). 
He  says,  'Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  saveth  his 
anointed'*  (Ps.  xx.  6).  '  Thou  hast  loved  righte- 
ousness and  hated  iniquity'  says  he,  addressing 
himself  to  '  Him  who  was  to  come,'  '  therefore 
God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anoinUd  thee  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows '  (Ps.  xlv.  7). 
In  all  the  passages  in  which  the  great  deliverer  is 
spoken  of  as  '  the  anointed  one  by  David,  he  is 
plainly  viewed  as  sustaining  the  cnaracter  of  a 

King. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  also  uses  the  appellation, 
*  the  anointed  one,'  with  reference  to  the  promised 
deliverer,  but,  when  he  does  so,  he  speaks  of  him  as 
a  prophet  or  great  teacher.  He  introduces  him  as 
saying,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me, 
because  the  Lord  God  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek  ;  he  hath  sent  me  to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  the  opening  otthe  prison  to  them 
who  are  bound,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God, 
to  comfort  all  that  mourn,'  etc  (Is.  IxL  i,  etc) 

Daniel  is  the  only  other  of  the  prophets  who 
uses  the  appellation  '  the  anointed  one '  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  deliverer,  and  he  plainly  repre- 
sents him  as  not  only  a  prince,  but  also  a  high- 
pricst,  an  expiator  of  guilt  '  Seventy  weeks  are 
determined  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  holy 
city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  ini- 
quity, and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  the  prophecy,  and  to 
anoint  the  most  holy.  Know  therefore  and  under- 
stand that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  command- 
ment to  restore  Jerusalem  unto  Messiah  the  Prince 
shall  be  seven  weeks  and  threescore  and  two  weeks; 
the  city  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even 
in  trouolous  times ;  and  after  threescore  and  two 
weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  ofi|  but  not  for  him- 
self (Dan.  ix.  24-26). 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  close 
of  the  prophetic  canon  till  the  birth  of  Jesus,  no 
appellation  of  the  expected  deliverer  seems  to  have 
been  so  common  as  the  Messiah  or  Anointed  One, 
and  this  is  still  the  name  which  the  unbelieving 


Jews  ordinarily  employ  when  speaking  of  him 
whom  they  still  look  for  to  avenge  their  wrongs 
and  restore  them  to  more  than  their  former 
honours. 

Messiah,  Christ,  Anointed,  is,  then,  a  term 
equivalent  to  consecrated,  saoed,  set  apart ;  and 
as  the  record  of  divine  revelation  is  called,  by 
way  of  eminence.  The  Bible,  or  book,  so  is  the 
Great  Deliverer  called  The  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
One,  much  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  termed  The 
Man,  The  Son  of  Man. 

The  import  of  this  designation  as  given  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  may  now  readily  be  apprehended. — 
(i.)  When  he  is  termed  the  Christ  it  is  plainly 
indicated  that  He  is  the  great  deliverer  promised 
under  that  appellation,  and  many  others  in  the 
O.  T.  Scriptures,  and  that  all  that  is  said  of  this 
deliverer  under  this  or  any  other  appellation 
is  true  of  Him.  No  attentive  reader  of  the  O.  T. 
can  help  noticing  that  in  every  part  of  the  pro- 
phecies there  is  ever  and  anon  presented  to  our 
view  an  illustrious  personage  destined  to  appear  at 
some  future  distant  period,  and,  however  varied 
may  be  the  figurative  representations  given  of 
him,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  individual.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  Messiah  is  the  same  person  as  '  the  seed 
of  the  woman '  who  was  to  '  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent'  (Gen.  iiL  15);  'the  seed  of  Abraham,  in 
whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed'  (Gen.  xxil  18);  the  great  'prophet  to 
be  raised  up  like  unto  Moses,'  whom  all  were  to 
be  required  to  hear  and  obey  (Deut  xviii.  15); 
the  'priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek ;'  'the 
rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  which  should  stand 
for  an  ensign  of  the  people  to  which  the  Gentiles 
should  seek'  (Is.  xL  i,  10);  the  virgin's  son 
whose  name  was  to  be  Immanuel  (Is.  vii.  14) ; 
'  the  branch  of  Tchovah '  (Is.  iv.  2) ;  '  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant*  (Mai.  iii.  i);  'the  Lord  of  the 
Temple,'  etc  etc.  [ib,)  When  we  say,  then,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  we  in  effect  say,  *  This  is  He 
of  whom  Moses,  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did 
write'  (John  i.  45) ;  and  all  that  they  say  of  Him 
is  true  of  Jesus. 

Now,  what  is  the  sum  of  the  prophetic  testimony 
respecting  him?  It  is  this — that  he  should  belong 
to  the  very  highest  order  of  being,  the  incommuni- 
cable name  Jehovah  being  represented  as  right- 
fully belonging  to  him ;  that  'his  goings  forth  have 
been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting'  (Mic.  v.  2) ; 
that  his  appropriate  appellations  should  be  '  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God'  (Is.  ix.  6); 
that  he  should  assume  human  nature,  and  become 
'  a  child  bom '  of  the  Israelitish  nation  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Gen.  xlbt.  10),  of  the  family  of  David 
(Is.  XL  l);  that  the  object  of  his  appearance 
should  be  the  salvation  of  mankind,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  (Is.  xlix.  6);  that  he  should  be 
'despised  and  rejected'  of  his  countrymen;  that 
he  should  be  'cut  off,  but  not  for  himself;'  that 
he  should  be  '  wounded  for  men's  transgressions, 
bruised  for  their  iniquities,  and  undergo  the  chas- 
tisement of  their  peace ;'  that  'by  his  stripes  men 
should  be  healed;'  that  'the  Lord  should  lay  on 
him  the  iniquity '  of  men ;  that  '  exaction  should 
be  made  and  he  should  answer  it;'  that  he  should 
'make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  ;'  that  after 
these  sufferings  he  .should  fc>e  'exalted  and  extolled 
and  made  very  high ;'  that  he  should  '  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied,  and  by  his 
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knowledge  justify  many'  (Is.  liiL  passim)  \  that 
Jehovah  should  say  to  Mm,  'Sit  at  my  right  hand 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool' (Ps.  ex. 
i) ;  that  he  should  be  brought  near  to  the  Ancient 
of  Days,  and  that  to  him  should  be  given  *  domi- 
nion, and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people, 
and  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  hmi — an 
everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away 
— a  kingdom  that  shall  not  be  destroyed'  (Dan. 
vii.  13,  14).  All  this  is  implied  in  saying  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  In  the  plainer  language  of  the  N. 
T.,  'Jesus  is  the  Christ'  is  equivalent  to  Jesus  is 
*God  manifest  in  flesh'  (i  Tim.  iiL  16) — the  Son 
of  God,  who,  in  human  nature,  by  his  obedience, 
and  sufferings,  and  death  in  the  room  of  the 
guilty,  has  obtained  salvation  for  them,  and  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth  for  himself,  that  he 
may  give  eternal  life  to  all  coming  to  the  Father 
through  him. 

(2.)  While  the  statement  'Jesus  is  the  Christ'  is 
thus  materiallv  equivalent  to  the  statement  'all 
that  is  said  of  the  Great  Deliverer  in  the  O.  T. 
Scriptures  is  true  of  Him,'  it  brings  more  directly 
before  our  mind  those  truths  respecting  him  which 
the  appellation  'the  Anointed  One'  naturally 
suggests.  He  is  a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a  king^. 
He  is  the  great  rev&der  of  divine  truth ;  the  oiuy 
expiator  of  human  guilt,  and  reconciler  of  man  to 
God ;  the  supreme  and  sole  legitimate  ruler  over 
the  understandings,  consciences,  and  affections  of 
men.  In  his  person,  and  work,  and  word,  by  his 
spirit  and  providence,  he  unfolds  the  truth  with 
respect  to  the  divine  character  and  will,  and  so 
conveys  it  into  the  mind  as  to  make  it  the  effectual 
means  of  conforming  man's  will  to  God's  will, 
man's  character  to  God's  character.  He  has  by 
his  spotless,  all-perfect  obedience,  amid  the  se- 
verest  sufferings,  '  obedience  unto  death  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,'  so  illusti^ated  the  excellence  of 
the  divine  law  and  the  wickedness  and  danger  of 
violating  it,  as  to  make  it  a  righteous  thing  in  'the 
just  God'  to  'justify  the  ungodly,'  thus  propitiat- 
ing the  offended  majesty  of  heaven;  while  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  love  in  appointing  and 
accepting  this  atonement,  when  apprehended  by 
the  mind  under  the  influence  of  the  Hofy  Spirit, 
becomes  the  effectual  means  of  reconciling  man  to 
God  and  to  his  law,  '  transforming  him  by  the  re- 
newing of  his  mind.'  And  now,  possessed  of  'all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth,'  'alt  power  overall 
flesh,'  '  He  is  Lord  of  All.'  All  external  events 
and  all  spiritual  influences  are  equally  under  his 
control,  and  as  a  king  he  exerts  tus  authoritv  in 
carrying  into  full  effect  the  great  purposes  wnich 
his  revelations  as  a  prophet,  and  his  great  atoning 
sacrifice  as  a  high-priest,  were  intended  to  accom- 
plish. 

(3.)  But  the  full  import  of  the  appellation  the 
Christ  is  not  yet  brought  out  It  indicates  that 
He  to  whom  it  belongs  is  the  a/f^ix/o/ prophet, 
priest,  and  king — ^not  that  he  was  anointed  by 
material  oil,  but  that  he  was  divinely  appointed^ 
qualified^  commissioned^  and  accrediUd  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  men.  These  are  the  ideas  which  the 
term  anointed  seems  specially  intended  to  convey. 

iesus  was  divinely  a//x7/>i/rt/  to  the  offices  he  filled, 
e  did  not  ultroneously  assume  them,  'he  was 
called  of  God  as  was  Aaron'  (Heb.  v.  4),  '  Behold 
mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth.'  He 
was  divinely  qualified:  'God  gave  to  him  the 
Spirit  not  by  measure.'     *  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 


was  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under" 
standing,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
they  made  him  of  quick  understanding  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  so  that  he  does  not  judge  afta 
the  sight  of  his  eyes,  nor  reprove  after  the  hearing 
of  his  ears,  but  he  smites  the  earth  with  the  rod  of 
his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  he  slays 
the  wicked ;  and  righteousness  is  the  gudle  of  his 
loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  Im  reins'  (Is. 
XL  2-4).  He  was  divinely  commissioned:  'The 
Father  sent  him.'  Jehovah  said  to  hhn,  'Thou 
art  my  servant,  in  thee  will  I  be  glorified.  It  is  a 
light  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be  my  servant,  to 
raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  to  restore  the  pre> 
served  of  Israel ;  I  viriU  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth'  (Is.  xlix.  6).  '  Behold,'  says 
Jehovah,  '  I  have  given  him  for  a  witness  to  the 
people — a  leader  and  commander  to  the  people.' 
He  is  divinely  accredited:  'Jesus  of  Nazareth,' 
says  the  Apostle  Peter,  was  '  a  man  approved  of 
God  among  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and 
signs  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  yoa' 
(Acts  it  22).  '  The  Father  who  hath  sent  me/ 
says  Jesus  himself,  '  hath  borne  witness  of  me' 
(John  Y.  37).  This  he  did  again  and  again  by  a 
voice  from  heaven,  as  well  as  by  the  mirades 
which  he  performed  bjr  that  divine  power  which 
was  equallv  his  and  his  Father's.  Such  is  the 
import  of  the  appellation  Christ, 

If  these  observations  are  clearly  apprehended, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  giving  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  which  has  sometimes  been 
proposed — ^when  did  Jesus  become  Christ?  when 
was  he  anointed  of  God  ?  We  have  seen  that  the 
expression  is  a  figurative  or  analogical  one,  and 
therdbre  we  need  not  wonder  that  its  references 
are  various.  The  appointment  of  the  Saviour,  like 
all  the  other  divine  purposes,  was,  of  course,  from 
eternity.  '  He  was  set  up  from  everlasting*  (Prov. 
viiL  23) ;  he  '  was  fore-ordained  before  Ae  foun- 
dation of  the  world'  (i  Pet  L  20).  His  qualifica- 
tions, such  of  them  as  were  conferred,  were  be- 
stowed in,  or  during  his  incarnation,  when  God 
anointed  him  '  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power'  (Acts  x.  38).  His  commission  may  b* 
considered  as  given  him  when  called  to  enter  on 
the  functions  of  his  office.  He  himself,  after 
quoting,  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  the  passage  from  th« 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  which  his  unction  to  the 
prophetical  office  is  predicted,  declared,  *  This  dor 
\&  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.'  And  in  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  God,  as  the  reward  of 
his  loving  righteousness  and  hating  iniquity. 
'  anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his 
fellows'  (Ps.  xlv.  7),  #:  A,  conferred  on  him  a  regal 
power,  fruitful  in  blessings  to  hunsdf  and  others 
far  superior  to  that  which  any  king  had  ever 
possessed,  making  him,  as  the  Apostle  Vtitx 
expresses  it,  '  both  Lord  and  Christ'  (Acts  il  p^- 
As  to  his  being  accredited^  every  miraculous  evflU 
performed  in  reference  to  him  orbyhiminay  w 
viewed  as  included  in  this  species  of  anointuig 
especially  the  visible  descent  of  the  Spirit  an  biro 
in  his  baptism.  .  /■ 

These  statements,  with  regard  to  the  import  01 
the  appellation  *  the  Christ,'  shew  us  how  we  are 
to  understand  the  statement  of  the  AposUc  J*wi^ 
•  Whosoever  beUeveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Chnst  is 
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bom  of  God'  (x  Jobn  v.  i),  ue.,  is  'a  child  of 
God,'  *bom  again,'  *a  new  creature;'  and  the 
similar  declaration  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  '  No  man 
can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Loid,  i.  e.,  the  Christ,  the 
Messiah,  *  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost'  (i  Cor.  xii.  i). 
It  is  plain  that  the  proposition,  'Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  when  understood  m  the  latitude  of  mean- 
ing which  we  have  shewn  belongs  to  it,  contains  a 
complete  summary  of  the  truth  respecting  the 
divine  method  of  salvation.  To  believe  that  prin- 
ciple rightly  understood  is  to  believe  the  Gospel — 
the  saving  truth,  by  the  faith  of  which  a  man  is, 
and  by  the  faith  of  which  only  a  man  can  be, 
brought  into  the  relation  or  formed  to  the  character 
of  a  child  of  God,  and  though  a  man  may,  without 
divine  influence,  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that 
*  Jesus  is  the  Lord,'  *  Messiah  the  Prince,'  and  even 
firmly  to  believe  that  these  words  embody  a  truth, 
yet  no  man  can  be  brought  really  to  bcdieve  and 
cordially  to  acknowledge  the  truth  contained  in  these 
words,  as  we  have  attempted  to  unfold  it,  without 
a  peculiar  divine  influence.  That  Jesus  is  6  iXOiby, 
6  XpMT6t,  is  the  testimony  of  God,  the  faith  of 
which  constitutes  a  Christian,  rd  Ik,  the  one  thing 
to  which  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood, 
unite  in  bearing  witness  (i  John  v.  6,  8,  9). — J.  B. 

II.  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth. — The 
earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  with  great  facility,  divides 
itself  into  well-marked  epochs.  Each  of  these 
epochs  we  propose  to  handle  in  separate  chapters. 

Chapter  L  Our  Lord's  Life  previous  to 
THE  Ministry. — The  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  its 
Circumstances^  both  Previous  and  Concomitant. — 
Instead  of  a  formal  register  of  the  date  of  Christ's 
birth  ailcr  the  manner  of  biography,  the  N.  T. 
uses  a  general  phrase  only  ('  In  the  days  of  Herod 
the  king,'  Matt.  iL  i.  Comp.  Luke  i.  5,  ii.  1-7), 
which  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  and  given  occasion  to  many  chronological 
conjectures.  It  does  not  fall  within  our  plan  to 
consider  these ;  we  only  place  in  a  note  below*  a 

*  The  following  memoranda  of  the  date  of  our 
Lord's  birth  are  supplemental  to  the  article 
Chronology,  and  are  here  added  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  this  portion  of  our  subject.  Bishop 
Ellicott  [Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lard  Jesus 
Christy  p.  63,  note)  *  leans  to  the  opinion  that,  early 
in  February,  most  probably  A.  u.  c,  750  [b.  c.  4], 
was  the  time  of  the  nativity.'  This  is  substantially 
the  opinion  of  Wieseler  (Chronoi,  Svnopse)^  who 
says,  p.  145,  *  that  Jesus  could  hardly  have  been 
bom  before  the  first  of  January  A.  u.  c,  750*— some- 
what later,  in  all  probability ;'  in  p.  146  he  men- 
tions '  the  month  of  February  of  that  year  as  the 
latest  period  of  the  birth  of  Jesus ;'  in  his  summing 
up  in  p.  150,  he  supposes  *  the  end  of  December 
and  the  months  of  January  and  February  to  be 
worthy  of  the  utmost  consideration  as  the  probable 
time  of  our  Lord's  birth ;  of  these  he  pronounces 
the  December  to  be  least  likely,  and  the  February 
to  be  extremely  probable.'  According  to  the 
conjecture  of  Greswell  {Dissertations  on  the  ffar- 
mony^  L  402),  '  April  5  or  April  6  must  express 
the  day  of  our  Saviour's  birth ;  the  former,  if 
he  was  bom  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  of  Nisan, 
the  latter,  if  he  was  bom  on  the  morning' 
[the  year  prevk)usly  determined  was  A.  u.  c.  750]. 
Tischendorf  (5yff^j7>  Evangdica^  p.  16)  endorses 
Wieseler's  date.  Dr.  Robinson  {Harmony^  ap- 
penduE,  pp.  195,  196)  supposes  '  that  the  birth  of 
vou  II. 


few  results  derived  from  the  chief  authorities.  One 
remarkable  designation  of  the  epoch  of  our  Lord's 
birth  occurs  in  Gkl.  iv.  4,  where  St  Paul  calls  it 

*  the  fidness  of  time*  (rd  irXi^^^us  toO  xp^^ou). 
Few  topics  have  received  ampler  illustration  than 
this.  Dean  Alford  has  briefly  summed  up  the 
various  phases  in  his  note  on  the  passage : — *  Not 
only  are  God^s  absolute  will  and  the  workings  of 
his  providence  included  in  the  apostle's  phrase,  but 
likewise  the  preparations  which  were  made  on 
earth  for  the  Redeemer,  in  the  various  courses  of 
action  which  he  had  brought  about  by  men  as  his 
instmments.'    The  elements  contributing  to  the 

full  ripeness  of  this  xXi^pwMa*  on  the  human  side^ 
have  been  much  illustrated,  especially  by  modem 
writers  on  the  evidences,  who  have  seen  in  the 
political  state  of  the  world,  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
Roman  power,  in  the  wide  spread  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  in  the  failure  01  the  several  schools 
of  philosophy*  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which 
they  had  raised,  a  complex  preparation  both  for 
the  advent  of  Christ  and  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  Others  have  dwelt  on  the  developed 
sins  of  mankind,  which  called  for  a  remedy  ("Ore 
Tojf  etSor  icaicfas  5(c(cX&ov<ra  1^  ^i^o'tr  ^  dj^pcinr/yi; 
^Sctro   ^e^airciav,    TheophyL    quoted  by  Meyer; 

*  Non    decuit   ante    peccatum    Deum    incamari, 
ciim  non  detur  medicina  nisi  infirmis,  nee  statim 

f)ost  peccatum,  ut  homo  per  peccatum  humi- 
iatus  recognosceret  se  liberatore  indigere,  sed  in 
plenitudine  temporis,'  etc.  —  Aquinas,  Summa 
iii.  1-5).     Others,  again,  especially  the  Fathers, 

Christ  cannot  in  any  case  be  fixed  later  than  the 
autumn  of  a.  u.  c.  749  ;  while  it  »i<2y  have  occurred 
one  or  two  years  earlier.'  According  to  Lardner 
{fVorhSf  vol.  L  pp.  370-372),  *  Jesus  was  bom  be- 
tween the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of 
November  A.U.  c.  748  or  749.'  Sanclementius 
{De  Vulg,  j^ra  Emendaiione,  lib.  iv.),  Munter  (as 
quoted  by  Gieseler,  Eccles,  Hist,  [Clark],  voL  L 
P'  53»  note),  Ideler  {ChronoL  ii.  394,  etc),  and 
Winer  {R,  W.  ^.,  ii.  614),  agree  in  thinking  our 
Lord's  birth-year  to  have  been  A.  u.  c.  747. 
Clinton  {F,  A,  voL  ii.,  appendix,  238),  who  is 
followed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  {Gr,  Test,  on  Matt 
iL  20,  note),  places  the  Saviour's  birth  in  the 
spring  of  A.  U.  C.  749  =  B.  C.  $.  As  to  the  birth- 
day itself,  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Strom,  L  230) 
relates  how  in  his  time  (cent,  iii.)  some  regarded  it 
to  be  May  20,  others  April  2a  But  the  great 
authority,  Wieseler,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  day  must  be  left  undecided.  Our  ecclesiastical 
date,  December  25,  began  to  be  observed  in  the 
Western  church  in  the  4th  century.  Few  points 
have  been  more  elaborately  sifted ;  few,  notwith- 
standing, remain  more  undecided.  Dr.  Words- 
worth well  says  on  this  uncertainty,  *  Perhaps  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  have  concealed  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  in  order  to  teach  them 
humility ;  to  remind  them  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
gospel  that  their  knowledge  is  very  limited  ;  that 
their  powers  of  discovering  even  historical  tmths  are 
feeble,  and  to  make  them  more  meek  and  docile 
with  regard  to  supernatural  truth,'  etc.  [Gr,  Test, 
i.  140). 

*  Comp.  Eusebius,  Praparatto  Evangelica, 
Viger's  edition,  passim;  and  in  Migne's  series. 
Demonstrations  Evang/liaues^  vol.  i.  p.  498,  etc. ; 
Conclusion  of  Ritter's  Hist,  of  Phil,  [trans,  by 
Morrison] ;  Lange,  Leben  JesUy  i.  34. 
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dwell  largely  on  thi  divine  side  of  the  preparation 
for  the  Redeemer's  advent,  in  the  several  progres- 
sive dispensations  which  preceded  it,  wherein  *  the 
Son  of  God  himself,'  as  Tertullian  strikingly  puts 
it,  *was,  in  fact,  the  dispenser  of  things— «ver 
from  the  beginning  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
course  of  his  own  dispensations,*  which  he  meant 
to  follow  out  unto  the  end '  (see  Tertullian's  whole 
statement  and  other  passages  quoted  and  finely 
annotated  by  Bishop  Bull,  Defens,  Fid,  Nic,^  as 
translated  by  the  wnter  of  this  art.,  vol  l  pp.  15- 
20).  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  preparation, 
that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  an  object  of  general 
expectation  a1x>ut  the  time  of  his  birth.  The 
longing  of  the  pious  Jew  was  stimulated  by  the 
voice  of  prophecy ;  indications  occur  in  the  sacred 
songs  of  Elizabeth  (Luke  L  42-45) ;  of  Mary  (vers. 
4^55)  \  ^^'^  ^^  Zacharias  (vers.  76-79) ;  in  the 
chflyracter  of  the  holy  Simeon  (ii.  25,  26) ;  in  his 
thanksgiving  (vers.  29-32) ;  in  the  conversation  of 
the  aged  Anna  and  her  pious  companions  (ver.  38) ; 
to  which  may  well  be  added  what  is  said  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  (by  St  Mark  xv.  43,  and  St  Luke 
xxiii.  51).  Nor  was  Israel  alone  expectant  As 
of  old  prophecy  had  shed  its  message  upon  the 
Gentile  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  17) ;  so  now,  on  the 
eve  of  its  accomplishment.  Gentile  hearts  are 
moved,  and  one  01  the  most  touching  events  con- 
nected with  the  Saviour's  birth  is  the  visit  of  the 
Eastern  magi,  rendering  their  homage,  as  Cientiles, 
to  Him  whose  illumination  of  their  race  they  saw 
symbolised  in  their  ^iding  star  (Matt  iL  I -12, 
comp.  with  Luke  li.  32 — 0wt  c/i  droKdXin/fiw 
if^inow,  and  Acts  xiiL  47— c/t  0wt  ^1^,  whidi  is, 

in  fact,  the  prophet's  phrase,  D^l3  iSVO — ^  xliL 

6 ;  xlijL  6,  comp.  with  Is.  Ix^  3).  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  these  intimations  of  the  sacred  writers 
are  confirmed,  as  to  the  latter  point,  by  heathen  tes- 
timony. The  oft-quoted  passages  of  Suetonius,  P^es- 
pasian.,  cap.  4-8  ('  Percrebuerat  oriente  toto  vetus 
et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fiitis  ut  eo  tempore 
Judx&  profecti  rerum  potirentur'),  and  of  Taatus, 
HisL  V.  9-13  ('Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis 
sacerdotum  literis  continen,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore, 
ut  valesceret  oriens,  profectique  J udaei  rerum  poti- 
rentnr'),  are  express  and  to  the  point,  and  seem  to 
aflbrd  all  the  greater  corroboration  jfrom  tiieir  very 
obscurity  of  Ismguage,  so  natural  in  pagan  writers, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  £ct,  and  the 
character  of  the  persons  of  which  they  wrote.  Tlie 
actual  advent  of  the  illustrious  Saviour  was  not  un- 
acconipanied  indeed  with  suitable  pageantry.  *The 
same  Evai^elist,'  says  Bp.  EUicott,  '  that  tells  us 
that  the  mid-day  sun  was  darkened  during  the  last 
hours  of  the  Redeemer's  earthly  life  (Luke  xxiil 

*  In  these  preliminary  dispensations^  ordered  by 
the  Son  of  God  himself,  we  seem  to  have  a  better 
explanation  of  the  jnu/)o<  of  St  Paul,  in  his  striking 
expression,  'the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times'  [oUm^otjda  rmi  r\i^ptif/jtaTOt  tQp  Koupwu], 
Eph.  i  10,  than  that  suggested  by  Dean  Alford, 
who  would  Lrtve  the  xaipol  to  be  gospel-seasons 
(whatever  they  may  mean)  =  oUm^ofda,  The 
ancient  interpretation  regarded  the  oUot^ofda  as 
pointing  to  Christ's  Incarnation^  which  was  itself 
the  completion  and  fulness  of  all  the  preceding 
KoxpoLf  or  several  dispensations  leading  to  it  (For 
the  Patristic  sense,  see  Suicer,  s.  v,  olKwofda :  also 
Bishop  Bull's  Judicium  Eccl,  as  cited  above.) 


44),  tells  us  also  that  in  his  first  hours  the  night  was 
turned  into  more  than  day,  and  that  iKavenly 
glories  shone  forth  not  unwitnessed  (Lake  ii  9), 
while  angels  announce  to  shepherd-watchers  on  the 
grassy  slopes  of  Bethlehem  the  tidings  of  great  joy,' 
the  birth  of  the  new-bom  Savidkir.  But  how 
unworldly  was  this  display  1  What  humility  in 
the  midst  of  that  glory  1  They  were  not  imperial 
councillors  or  lonily  courtiers,  that  were  som- 
moned  to  witness  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ; 
but  lowly  men  who  tended  sheep !  Nor  was 
it  in  palatisd  saloons  that  this  Royal  Babe  first 
saw  light  (Luke  ii.  12,  16).  Does  not  the  pro- 
found simpUdty  of  that  humble  nativity  add  won- 
derfully to  its  glory  ?  In  the  appreciation  o^/aiik^ 
no  doubt,  it  does.  And  herein  we  recognise  a 
ereat  moral  purpose  I  The  entire  history  of  tJu 
oirtA,  as  well  as  of  the  life  and  dc»th  of  Christ,  is 
an  appeal  to  the  purest  fiiculty  of  human  faitlt 
And  greater  trial  still  of  the  same  holy  Acuity  is 
presented  to  us  in  his  pre-natal  history.  How 
often  has  belief  been  sorely  tested  since  that  an- 
nouncement of  Hit  immaculate  conception  which  the 
Holy  Virgin  herself  made  to  her  husband,  when 
even  that  *just  man'  was  staggered  with  a  transient 
apprehension  of  Mary's  unfaithfulness,  and  was 
*  minded  to  put  her  away'  (Matt.  i.  19)  1  Neander 
{Life  of  Jesus  Christ  [Bohn],  p.  13)  has  well  shewn 
the  d  priori  necessity  of  the  immaculate  conception. 
*It  was  impossible  that  the  second  Adam— the 
prc^enitor  of  a  new  and  heavenly  race— <oald  de- 
rive his  origin  from  the  first  Adam  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.'  But  the  miraculous  entrance  of 
Christ  into  humanity  was  misunderstood  and  rudeiy 
calumniated  (John  viiL  41).  To  the  pure  in  heart 
and  unwavering  in  faith  only  does  it  occur  as  on 
article  of  the  creed  in  sublime  congruity  with  every 
other  particular  of  the  human  life  of  their  Saviour. 
That  hfe  teems  with  conditions,  equally  intelligible 
to  faith,  equally  perplexing  to  unbelief!  Lrt  os 
mention  one  case  which  enters  into  our  present  sec- 
tion. The  national  expectation  pointea  to  Bdhlf- 
hem-Ephratah  as  the  birth-place  of  Christ  (John 
viL  42).  Prophecy  had  stimulated  this  expectation 
(Micah  V.  2) ;  and  authoritative  interpreters  con- 
firmed it  (Matt.  iL  4,  5).  Yet  He,  whose  ways  are 
urdike  ours  (Is.  Iv.  8),  accomplished  the  prophecy 
indeed*  (Matt  ii  I ;  Luke  iL  4-7),  but  as  it  were 
furtively^  so  that  men  mistook  the  qualification  of 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  in  what  was  one  of  its 
clearest  points  (John  L  46 ;  viL  41,  42,  53).  To 
our  mina  this  difficult  and  undemonstrative  charac- 
ter of  Chrbt's  earthly  history  adds  to  its  value  and 
beauty,  as  testing  the  loyalty  of  Cuduf    The  cir- 

*Bp.  Ellicott  accepts  the  statement  of  Justin 
Martyr,  'who  was  bom,'  as  he  says,  'but  little 
more  than  a  century  afterwards,  and  not  forty  mijcs 
from  the  same  spot,'  to  the  effect,  that  'in  one  of 
the  caverns  in  that  narrow  ridge  of  long  grey  hill  on 
which  stands  the  city  of  David,'  Betmdem,  '  was 
the  Redeemer  bom  into  the  world'  (Justm  Martyr, 
Tryph,  c.  78  [ed.  Otto],  vol  iL  p.  »64— *'  ff»r 
XcU^  tifJ  ot^yeTTVf  t^  K(bfifft,   K.  r.  X.) ;  comp. 
Origen,  fVorhs,  L  567 ;  Eusebras,  Vita  Const,  iii 
41  ;  St  Jerome,  Epist,  xxiv,  ad  Marcel, ;  imd  see 
Suicer,   s,  v,    ^rwy.      In  Kitto's  BibU  Illwtr, 
(xxix.  week,  2  day)  there  is  a  eood  account  of  ii>^ 
Cave  of  the  Nativity;    see  uso  Robinson,  R«' 
Palest,  ii.  285. 

t  Neander,  who  wrote  his  Life  of  J,  C,  in  answer 
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cnmstances  of  the  Saviour's  biith  might  have  been 
ordered  otherwise — and  mere  human  wisdom  would 
probably  have  accompanied  them  with  so  imposing 
a  display  of  an  imperial  grandeur  as  to  have  co- 
erced  the  minds  of  men  into  a  ready  acquiescence  : 
with  such  a  display  unbelief  indeed  would  have  been 
simply  impossible — ^but  equally  impossible  must  have 
been  that  ennobling  discipline  of  faith,  which  now 
constitutes  the  value  as  well  as  the  characteristic  of 
the  Gospd.  We  will  now  sum  up  the  facts  con- 
nected with  our  Lord's  birth,  notinj^  the  features  of 
concealment  and  mystery,  which  hid  their  full  ap- 
preciation  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  confined 
their  acceptance  to  the  few,  who  believed,  (i)  He 
vTas  bom  of  'a  pure  virgin'  by  an  immaculate  con- 
ception ;  but  this  &ct  was  disguised  either  by  his 
passing  for  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  his  legal  father 
only  (Sfatt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi  3),  or  by  the  stigma 
of  illegitimacy  0ohn  viil  41).  (2)  He  was  actiudly 
bom  ai  Bethlehem^  whither  Joseph  and  Mary  had 
temporarily  removed,  to  be  registered  according  to 
the  census*  of  Augustus  (Luke  iL  6,  7) ;  but  he  was 
r^;arded  by  the  Jews  as  a  Galilean  (Luke  xxiiL  6, 
7).  Hb  birth-place  and  home  was  supposed  to  be 
Natareth  (John  i  46  and  passim  in  the  Gospels, 
with  which  comp.  Matt.  xiiL  54,  J7 ;  Mark  vi  I, 
4 ;  Luke  iv.  23,  where  Nazareth  is  no  doubt  the 
iraTplt  of  Jesus).  (3)  His  parentage  was  of  the 
highest  royaltyyi*  whether  we  regard  his  mother's 

to  Strauss,  with  great  ability  applies  these  charac- 
teristics of  the  gospel  history  in  refutation  of  that 
unbeliever's  mythic  theory.  It  b  the  invariable 
style  of  a  mythus  to  ennoble  its  object  even  to 
ostentation ;  to  eliminate  every  feature  of  weakness 
and  indignity  from  its  conception.  But  in  the 
evangelic  narrative  the  opposite  treatment  most 
commonly  occurs  in  the  representaHon  of  Jesus 
Christ  .  .  .  glories  are  concealed,  while  humi- 
liation and  indignities  are  brought  prominently  out 
to  our  view. 

*  In  addition  to  the  arguments  and  authorities  in 
vindication  of  St.  Luke's  statement  of  the  census  of 
Cyrenius,  which  are  adduced  under  Cyrenius,  we 
would  here  by  way  of  supplement  quote  from  Mr. 
Merivale,  Roman  Empire^  iv.  457,  note,  an  import- 
ant observation  :  '  A  remarkable  light  has  recently 
been  thrown  upon  this  point*  [i.  f.,  the  supposed 
error  of  the  Evangelist,  in  milking  the  birth  of 
Christ  contemporary  with  the  rule  of  Cyfenius]  'by 
the  demonstration,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  Augustus 
Zumpt,  in  his  voL  il  of  Commentationes  Epi- 
grapkiea^  that  Quirinus  (the  Cyrenius  of  St  Luke) 
was  governor  of  Syria  y2rr  the  first  Hme^  from  the 
close  of  A.  u.  c.  750  [B.  c.  4]  to  753  [B.  c.  I  ].  Accord- 
in^y,  the  enumeration  begun  or  appointed  under 
his  predecessor.  Varus,  and  before  the  death  of 
Herod,  was  completed  after  that  event  under  Qui- 
rinus.' Mr.  Merivale  finds  in  this  a  confirmation 
of  the  date  of  our  Lord's  birth  [A.U.C.  750],  which 
we  have  quoted  in  a  former  note  from  Wieseler  and 
Bp.  Eilicott  Cyrenius  was  'governor'  twice,  and 
held  two  dxoypo^di.  St.  Luke  seems  to  refer  to 
both — ^to  the  first  in  Luke  ii  2 ;  and  to  the  second^ 
and  more  important  one,  in  Acts  v.  37.  The 
Evangelist  is  mus  found  to  be  minutely  accurate, 
instead  of  being  open  to  the  censure  which  arose 
from  a  want  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  case. 

t  In  our  article  on  the  Genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  we  have  supposed  the  line  in  Luke  iii  to 
contain  the  ancestry  of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  if  we 


descent  (Luke  L  31,  comp.  with  32);  or  that  of 
his  reputed  and  legal  father  (Matt  L  20 ;  Luke  L 
27) :  but  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  son  of  a 
humble  Galilean,  &r  removed  from  all  regal  de- 
scent (Matt  xiii.  56 ;  Mark  vl  3 ;  John  viL  41, 
42). 

Our  Lord's  Infancy. — Eight  days  after  his  birth 
the  child  Jesus  was  circumcised  (Luke  iL  21),  and 
at  the  ceremony  received  the  name  which  the  angel 
had  orimnally  prescribed,  and  which  has  b^n 
dearer  than  all  names  to  unnumbered  souls  from 
that  time  until  now.  In  due  season  (on  the  thirty- 
third  da^  after  drcumdsion.  Lev.  xiL  3,  4),  the 
blessed  virgin  and  her  husband,  in  pious  conformity 
to  the  Mosaic  ordinance,  carried  her  infant  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  offer  the  appointed  sacri- 
fice for  her  purification,  and  to  pay  the  usual  ran- 
som for  her  first-bom  (Num.  iiL  47).  St  Luke's 
beautiful  narrative  (iL  21-39)  presents  to  us  the 
same  union  of  lowliness  and  honour^  which  has 
already  struck  us,  as  characteristic  of  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  our  Lord's  entrance  into  the 
world.  The  humbler  offering  of  the  mother  ex- 
posed to  public  view  her  Mow  estate'  (Lev.  xiL  8), 
and  the  nte  of  Yitt  purification  concealed  and  dis- 
guised that  immaculate  purity  of  her  offspring 
which  was  indispensable  to  his  efficiency  as  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  But  as  in  the  paradoxes  of 
his  nativity,  so  here  also,  faith  did  not  stumble  at 
this  humility.  In  that  helpless  Babe,  surrounded 
as  he  was  with  every  sign  of  obscurity  and  lowli- 
ness, the  devout  Simeon,  under  the  impulse  of  in- 
spiration, descried  the  Blessed  One,  who  was  to  be 
the  glorv  of  Israel,  and  the  light  of  the  Gentiles  ! 
Alia  while  the  astonished  parents  were  yet  m 
amazement  at  this  heavenly  attestation  of  their  son, 
whom  they  had  dedicated,  in  such  humble  guise,  to 
the  Lord  (Luke  ii.  33),  the  widowed  prophetess 
Anna,  '  coming  in  that  instant,  gave  thanks  like- 
are  correct  in  that  view,  our  Lord  was  descended 
from  David's  son  Nathan  by  his  mother;  while 
Joseph  her  husband  has  his  pedigree  traced  through 
Solomon,  in  Matt  i.  To  the  patristic  testimony 
in  favour  of  our  view,  which  we  there  adduced,  we 
would  add  the  following  from  Justin  Martyr  {Dial, 
cum  TryphonCt  sec.  lOO),  who,  in  evident  allusion 
to  the  genealogy  of  the  third  gospel,  expressly  says 
that  '  Sie  Virgin  derived  her  descent  from  David, 
and  Jacob,  and  Isaac,  and  Abraham;'  and  he  adds 
a  rule,  which  literally  applies  to  St  Luke's  table, 
on  the  principle  for  which  we  have  contended,  that 
HeU  was  the  grandfiither  of  Jesus  Christ  (through 
his  mother,  whose  place  in  the  table  is  formally 
occupied  by  her  husband  Joseph) :  '  Abraham  was 
the  father  also  of  those  who  are  numbered  [or 
registered  in  the  genealogy],  from  whom  the  Virgin 
derives  her  descent ;  for  we  know  that  those  who 
have  daughters  are  accounted  [in  familv  descent] 
as  the  fa3iers  of  their  daughters^  children — tXviu 
oArbv  rhp  ^Appadi^i  Taripa  koI  rcdrtatf  rwp  KarifpiS^ 
Ikfifiimaiff  i^  &¥  Kardyei  ^  Mo^  rb  yirot'  koI  yiip 
raripas  tQv  y§ivu/juipiap  rcut  ^vyarpdaiP  a^h-Qv 
riana^t  rciit  tQv  Orik€uaif  yanHtrapat  irnrriifAi^a 
{Works  [Ed.  Bened.],  p.  206).  Justin  Martyr 
wrote  this  treatise  within  a  century  after  the  publi- 
cation of  St  Luke's  gospel  His  testimony,  added 
to  what  we  auoted  in  the  former  article,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  the 
Virgin  Mary's  genealogy  was  supposed  to  be  con* 
tained  in  the  third  gospel 
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wise  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake  of  him  to  all  them 
that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem '  (ver.  38). 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  more  impres- 
sive scene  than  that  of  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  or  a  really  greater  honour  to  the  infant 
Saviour  than  the  meek  glory  which  was  accorded 
to  him  in  the  devotion  of  these  venerable  person- 
ages and  in  the  admiration  of  the  pious  group 
gathered  around  them  at  that  service  1  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  in  the  witness  which 
God  gave  of  his  son  even  thus  early,  •  wise  men  * 
came,  as  we  have  aheady  said,  from  the  East  to 
Jerusalem  to  render  to  the  new-bom  Saviour  their 
homage,  as  representatives  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Not  finding  him  in  the  metropolis,  they  proceeded 
to  Bethlehem.  Hither  Joseph  and  Mary  had 
returned  as  to  their  temporary  home  from  their 
visit  to  the  Temple  but  a  few  days  (Bp.  Ellicott, 
Lectures^  p.  70,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him), 
when  the  Magi  appeared  on  their  royal  errand. 
Greater  than  ever  must  have  been  the  wonder  of 
the  parents,  especially  of  the  meditative  and  obser- 
vant heart  of  the  Virgin  (Luke  il  19,  33,  51), 
when  these  strangers,  undeterred  by  the  poverty  of 
her  lodging,  did  not  disdain,  with  princely  munifi- 
cence, to  offer  their  gifts  and  adoration  of  her  infant 
Son,  in  whom,  by  a  wonderful  faith,  they  saw  under 
the  depths  of  that  lowly  condition  no  less  a  being 
than  *  him  who  was  bom  king  of  the  Jews '  (Matt 
ii.  2,  II) — *One  who  was  the  hope  of  the  world, 
greater  than  Zoroaster  had  ever  foretold,  a  tracr 
Redeemer  than  the  Sosiosh  of  their  own  ancient 
creed'  (Bp.  Ellicott,  Lectures^  p.  77,  gives  a  brief 
description,  from  Anquetil  au  Perron's  Life  of 
Zoroaster^  of  some  articles  of  the  Magian  creed 
contained  in  the  Zend-Avesta),  But  the  excite- 
ment which  attended  the  birth  of  the  holy  child 
J^us  was  not  confined  to  the  faithful  and  pious. 
The  powers  of  evil  were  moved.  Alien  as  he  was 
on  the  throne  of  Israel,  the  first  of  the  Herods  did 
.his  worst  to  destroy  the  Infant  whose  reputed 
claim  to  the  kingdom  he  occupied  aroused  his 
cmel  jealousy.  To  secure  the  death  of  Msuy's  son, 
St  Matthew  informs  us  that  the  tyrant  issued  a 
decree,  which  was  but  too  faithfully  ob^red,  for  the 
murder  of  the  babes  of  Bethlehem,  *from  two 
years  old  and  under'  (Matt.  ii.  16).  We  have 
m  these  apprehensions  of  the  savage  king  a 
rough  and  unwilling  testimony  (such  alone  as 
he  could  offer)  to  the  real  greatness  of  the  new- 
born babe,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  lowli- 
ness which  surrounded  hun  at  Bethlehem.  From 
the  massacre*  of  the  infants,  Jesus  escaped 
through  the  prompt  obedience  of  Joseph  to  the  ad- 
monition of  the  angel,  which  directed  him  to  flee 
to  the  south,  into  Egypt,  and  there  remain  untU  the 
tyranny  was  overpast  (Matt,  il  13-15).  The  doci- 
lity of  this  excellent  guardian  (comp.  on  M\p  M- 
jcofof,  Wordsworth,  Gr,  Test.  I  5,  col.  2)  of  the 
infant  Saviour  was  rewarded  by  supernatural  guid- 
ance at  every  critical  step  in  his  precious  trusteeship. 

*Josephus  says  nothing  of  this  massacre,  and 
from  his  silence  some  ill-considered  objections  have 
been  raised  against  the  tmth  of  the  narrative.  For 
a  brief  but  sufficient  vindication  of  it  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Bp.  Ellicott,  Lectures,  pp.  78,  79 ; 
and  Neander  (by  Bohn),  Life  of  Jesus,  pp.  30,  31. 
For  a  fuller  disaission,  see  Dr.  Mill,  Observations 
on  Pantheistic  Principles,  pp.  319*359  ;  also  Jack- 
son, on  the  Cnsa/ (Works),  voL  viL  pp.  259-299. 


On  the  death  of  the  tyrant  another  angelic  voice 
called  him  bock  finom  Egypt  (Matt  ii.  19,  20),  and 
when  he  felt  a  natural  nesitation  at  retuming  to 
Judaea,  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  prince 
whose  character  omy  too  much  resembled  Herod's, 
a  divine  communication  by  dream  induced  him  to 
withdraw  again  to  the  north,*  and  to  take  up  his 
permanent  dwelling  in  Nazaxcth  (il  22,  23).  The 
nistory,  which  has  been  hitherto  copioas,  begins 

*  Neander  replies  {Life,  p.  31)  to  an  alleged 
contradiction  between  Uie  evangelists  of  the  infancy. 
But  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke.  From  the  latter  we 
leam  that  Joseph  and  Mary  resided  at  Nazareth  at 
the  very  beginning  of  these  great  events  (Luke  L 
26).  Some  little  time  after  her  conception  Mary 
alone  visited  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  who  dwelt  in '  a 
city  of  Juda*  (ver.  39) ;  and,  after  a  happy  sojourn 
of  three  months,  she  returned  to  her  noithem 
home  (ver.  56).     Not  long  afterwards,  in  oonse- 

Suence  of  the  imperial  decree,  her  husband  and 
be  removed  to  B^hlehem  for  the  purposes  of  the 
census  (il  4,  5).     Here  her  holy  chila  was  boro, 
and  here  it  is  likely  she  and  her  husband  meant 
henceforward  to  settle,  anudst  the  inheritance  of 
their  ancestors,  encouraged,  as  they  naturally  would 
feel,  by  the  prepress  of  the  Divine  accomphshment 
of  the  ancient  prophecies  in  which  they  now  saw 
their  personal  mterest     But  the  ruthless  crodtyof 
the  Herods,  and  the  direction  which  Joseph  re- 
ceived in  his  dream,  disturbed  this  intention,  and 
Joseph  returned  to  his  original  residence.    Snrdj 
the  very  word  ijrtxtlip^^y,  by  which  St  Matthew 
expresses  Joseph's  removal  to  the  north,  ought  to 
save  the  evangelist  from  the  slur,  which  Meverand 
others  suggest,  of  his  being  ignorant  of  what  St 
Luke  mentions — the  holy  fiimil/s  previous  resi- 
dence at  Nazareth  (see  the  Greek  of  Matt  il  22). 
The  rendering  of  A.  V.  '  turned  aside  [instead  of 
the  more  accurate  '  retumed']  into  the  parts  of 
Galilee,  conceals  the  force  of  St  Matthews  state- 
ment.   It  contributes  to  the  same  vindication  of 
this  evangelist,  that  he  calls  Nazareth  the  rar^t, 
or  *  country,'  of  Jesus  (xiii.  54),  as  St  Luke  does 
in  iv.  23,  24 ;  and  as  indeed  the  other  evangelists 
do  (comp.  Mark  vl  I,  4,  and  John  iv.  44).    It  is 
worth  while  here  to  refer  to  the  statement  of 
Eusebius  (lately  published  by  Cardinal  Mai  from 
the  Syriac,  Pair,  Bibl.  iv.  279,  280),  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  Joseph  and  Mary  n- 
turned  to  Nazarem,  soon  after  the  presentaiion,  and 
thence  went  back  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Magi 
visited  them,  not  now  in  a  stable,  but  in  a  house. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  a  fuller  statement  of  the 
order  of  the  events,  in  this  point  of  view,  in  a  note 
of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Greek  Test.  L  8.     Pitricins, 
who  is  for  this  intercalation  of  the  return  to  Galilee 
between  the  presentation  and  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
treats  on  the  subject  {De  Evangel,,  pp.  33O1  ^P^ 
and  343),  and  supposes  that  the  temporary  return 
to  the  north  was  to  wind  up  his  affaire  with  the 
view  of  his  ultimate  settlement  in  the  land  of  his 
progenitors.     After  an  interesting  quotation  from 
Fapebrochius  {Propyl,  ad.  Act  SancL,  p.  26),  he 
says — •  Itaque  sentias  licet  Josephum  post  purines- 
tionem  sponsae  Nazarethum  cum  sms  reroeasse, 
non  ut  ibi  d^eret,  sed  ut  compositis  rebus  domfstuu 
migrationem  inde  alio  pararet,  idque  brew  exse- 
quutum  Bethlehemum  migrtsse  et  ibi  Magos  ex- 
cepisse,'  etc. 
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now  to  be  sparing  in  detaiL  Having  certified  to 
us  by  induoitable  evidence  the  perfection  of  our 
Lord's  human  nature,  both  as  to  its  purity  and 
reality,  it  at  this  point  only  adds  a  few  brief  inti- 
mations of  its  growth  to  maturity  both  in  mind  and 
body — as  a  transition  to  his  entering  upon  that 
career  which  was  the  final  cause  of  his  mission  into 
the  world. 

Our  LortTs  Youth, — It  is  not  to  the  beloved 
disciple  St  John,  the  friend  of  the  Viigin,  that  we 
owe  the  precious  record  of  the  Saviour's  childhood 
and  youth  ;  but  to  the  methodical  evangelist  St. 
Luke,  who  has  been  guided  to  narrate,  in  general 
but  effective  terms,  our  Lord's  gradation  from 
early  to  mature  age.  He  tells  us  (iL  41)  that  the 
parents  of  Jesus  were  accustomed  to  resort  together 
to  Jerusalem,  at  least  once  a  year,  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover.  Of  Joseph's  piety  and  reverence  we 
have  several  indications ;  but  nere  the  object  of 
the  narrative  seems  to  be  to  set  forth,  in  its  unob- 
trusive manner,  the  excellence  of  the  Virgin,  whose 
attendance  at  the  festival  was  not  compulsory* 
(Kuinoel,  in  loc,)  In  their  blameless  care  of  their 
son,  they  took  him  with  them,  probably  for  the 
first  time  since  his  first  presentation,  when  he,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  emerged  from  childhood  to 
youth,  and,  when  a  Jewish  boy,  became  a  iTl^nn  }3, 

son  of  tkelaw^  and  iTlVt3  p,  son  of  the  precept ,  in 

short,  a  Hebrew  catechumen,  emancipated  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  mere  tutelage  of  guardians, 
and  (like  the  confirmed  members  of  the  Church  of 
England),  undertaking  the  responsibilities  of  reli- 

?ious  duty  in  his  own  person  and  by  his  own  wiU. 
n  the  wonderful  Temple  scene  with  the  doctors, 
how  completely  does  the  youthful  Jesus  demon- 
strate his  appreciation  of  these  responsibilities — 
and  not  of  them  only,  but  of  that  higher  vocation 
of  the  Messiahship  to  which  no  other  Jewish 
youth  but  he  was  ever  called  I  If  his  display  of 
*  astonishing'  wisdom  (il  47)  was  unexampled,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  occasion  was  unique.  It 
is  a  great  presumption  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative 
that  the  conduct  of  the  young  Messiah  was  entirely 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  details  of  the  whole 
event,  so  graphically  given  by  St.  Luke  (ii.  41-50), 
need  not  detain  us.  We  must  notice,  however, 
the  two  general  remarks  with  which  the  evangelist 
both  introduces  (in  ver.  40}  and  follows  up  (in  ver. 
52)  his  narrative.  There  is  a  shade  of  variety  in 
the  midst  of  the  substantial  identity  of  these  grand 
remarks.  The  former  is  relative  to  the  twelve 
years'  growth  of  his  childhood ;  the  latter  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  next  eighteen  years  of  his  advance 
through  youth  to  manhood,  f    Both  describe,  no 

*  There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  on  this 
point  Our  statement  in  the  text,  after  Kuinoel, 
has  its  voucher  in  Mechilta^  f.  17.  2.  on  Exod,  xiii. 
9.  The  school  of  Hillel,  however,  seems  to  have 
held  that  women  were  also  bound  to  attend  the 
Passover  at  Jerusalem.  But  this  was  not  the  pre- 
valent opinion  among  the  doctors  of  Israel ;  see 
Chagiga-t  c  I,  sec  I,  as  quoted  by  Patritius,  De 
Evang,^  p.  410.  The  attendance  of  women  was 
indicative  of  that/M*/)^,  which  we  have  attributed 
to  the  blessed  Virgin.  See  Schoettgen,  Hor,  Hebr, 
d  Talm,  in  loc.  ;  also  Patritius,  ut  antea, 

t  In  the  i^^oM  of  the  former  verse  we  have  the 
growth  of  infancy  ;  in  the  Tpo4K<nrr€¥  of  the  other 
passage  there  is  the  subsequent  advance,  which 


doubt,  an  increase,  but  rather  of  the  development 
of  the  gifts  than  of  their  bestowal^  for  that  yt9& perfect 
from  Sie  first  {rh  H  TwJ^cm  ffOioPt,  rXi^poiz/Acyor 
o-o^/at ;  with  which  compare  the  rMipris  x^fot 
of  St.  John  I  14,  and  contrast  the  account  of  the 
Baptist  in  St  Luke  L  80,  where  this  dause  is 
absent;  see  also  i  Sam.  il  26).  The  first  opportu- 
nity which  legitimate  circumstances  presented  to 
Jesus  of  manifesting  in  public  his  perfect  gifts  was 
m  this  visit  to  the  Temple  and  his  intercourse  with 
the  doctors.  He  had  not  studied  in  human  schools 
of  learning:  (Neander,  Ufe^  36,  etc.),  but  his  origi- 
nal, God-msptred  gifts,  which  he  modestly  exhi- 
bited, as  be^me  a  boy,  shewed  such  unusuallv 
high  intelli|^ce  (ot^yea-tr,  ver.  47)  as  to  astonish 
not  only  his  parents,  but  all  his  audience.  We 
have  not  the  voucher  oi  experience  to  certify  and  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  an  unfallen  and  sinless  human 
being  in  the  growth  of  the  perfect  faculties  of  our 
nature.  But  this  contact  of  the  simple  wisdom  of 
the  heaven-taught  child  with  the  mature  learning 
of  possibly  a  Hillel  and  a  Shammai,  and  the  wise 
sons  of  Betirah,  and  the  most  august  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Israel  (Bishop  Ellicott,  Lectures^  92),  attests 
at  once  the  superiority  of  a  pure  and  divine  in- 
struction to  the  sophisticated  system  of  the  schools, 
and  the  completeness  of  those  endowments  with 
which  Jesus  was  even  then  invested,  and  which 
only  wanted  time  and  occasion  for  their  ultimate 
and  perfect  display.  The  brevity  with  which  the 
sacr^  narrative  treats  so  many  of  the  years  of  our 
Lord's  life  has  often  caused  surprise.  Such  brevity 
is  no  doubt  unusual  in  the  style  of  fiction  or  even 
history,  which  seek  to  deck  out  their  heroes  in 
minute  and  exaggerated  terms.  The  modesty  and 
even  silence  of  the  Gospels  become  thus  so  far 
evidence  of  their  truth  and  inspired  origin.*  But 
with  all  this  brevi^  we  yet  have  in  these  two  gene- 
ral statements,  when  duly  weighed,  an  adequate 
introduction  to  the  history  of  Christ's  public  career 
which  follows.  Before  we  proceed  to  that,  let  us 
make  a  passing  remark  on  tne  answer  which  Jesus 
gave  to  his  mother  :  *  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business  T'  or  *in  my  Father's 
house  ?'  as  the  words  may  possibly  mean.  Among 
the  many  features  of  the  wisdom,  of  which  he  was 
full,  we  must  include  his  appreciation  of  the  Messi- 
anic mission  with  which  he  was  invested.  He  be- 
gins now  to  assert  his  consciousness  of  that  duty. 

probably  is  meant  to  indicate  the  development  of 
nis  great  natural  powers  in  the  eyes  of  men^ss.*-  he 
ma(&  way.'  It  was  not  the  growUi  and  increase  of 
the  heavenly  gift  which  the  evangelist  describes  ; 
for  that  was  complete  in  Him  from  the  beginning ; 
but  the  greater  display  of  it,  as  opportunity  offered 
in  his  growing  years.  (Aquinas,  iii.  9.  7.  a  12  ad 
3,  after  distinguishing  between  '  the  increase  in  the 
donation  of  grace,  which  was  not  true  of  Christ,' 
and  '  the  increase  in  its  manifested  operation^  says 
'  Sic  Christus  proficiebat  sapientia  et  gratia  sicut 
et  aetate,  quia  secundum  processum  aetatis  perfec- 
tiora  opera  faciebat,  ut  se  verum  hominem  demon- 
straret  et  in  his,  quae  sunt  ad  Deum,  et  in  his  quae 
sunt  ad  homines.') 

*  Any  one  would  feel  this  conviction  doubly 
forced  on  him  who  took  the  pains  to  contrast  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  canonical  Gospels  with 
'  the  silly  fictions'  (as  Bishop  Ellicott  rigntly  calls 
them)  *  of  the  Apocryphal  infancies'  [Apocryphal 

GOSPEI^]. 
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His  mother  had  just  before  referred  to  Joseph  as 
\a&  father.  He  does  not  indeed  reject  the  economic 
relationship  :  he  even  continued  to  respect  it  (ver. 
51) ;  but  he  pointedly  refers  to  another  Father, 
Whose  'business'  he  had  in  hand,  and  to  Whom 
it  was  now  time  that  he  should  exhibit  a  public 
obedience.  The  piet]r  of  the  reputed  father  would 
no  doubt  suggest  to  mm  a  cheerral  compliance  with 
the  mysterious  bent  of  his  wondeifol  foster-child. 
Though  he  understood  not  the  mission,  he  would 
in  faith  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  who  was  evi- 
dently calling  the  child  to  a  great  destiny ;  and 
thus  worthily  did  he  conclude  Uie  guardianship  of 
Jesus,  which  he  had  so  well  discharged  from  his 
very  birth.  We  do  not  again  hear  of  Joseph,  who, 
it  would  therefore  seem,  did  not  live,  with  Maiy, 
to  witness  the  public  career  and  death  of  his  illus- 
trious ward. 

Our  LanPs  Brethren. — As  Jesus  has  not  yet 
quitted  the  sphere  of  domestic  ufe,  we  will,  while 
he  is  still  at  nome  in  Nazareth,  adorning  it  with  his 
meek  submission  to  his  parents,  consider  briefly  the 
other  members  of  his  nmily  ciidei  who  are  occa- 
sionally referred  to  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  They 
are  most  perspicuously  mentioned  in  Matt  xiii.  55, 
56 :  'Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?  Is  not  ms 
mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren^  yimes^  and 
Joser,  and  Simon^  and  Judas  t  and  his  sisters,  are 
they  not  all  with  us  f  (Comp.  xii.  46,  48;  xsrviL 
56 ;  Mark  ill  31 ;  vi.  3 ;  xv.  40 ;  xvL  I ;  Luke 
viii  19;  xxiv.  10 ;  John  ii  12;  vil  3-10;  Acts  i. 
13,  14 ;  I  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  GaL  i  19.)  Speculation  was 
very  early  rife  on  the  nature  of  this  relationship  to 
Tesns,  and  the  question  is  still  unsolved  and  pro- 
bably insoluble.  Passing  over  the  obviously  here- 
tical opinions  of  Cerinthus  (Irenseus  [Harvey],  voL 
L  p.  211)  and  the  Ebionites,  most  of  whom  at  least 
accompanied  their  opinions  on  the  human  birth  of 
our  Lord  with  the  denial  of  lus  miraculous  concep- 
tion (Origen,  contra  Ceb,  v.  61,  65  ;  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccl,  iil  27),  we  find,  in  cent  iv.,  that  the  ques- 
tion had  assumed  a  shape  from  which  it  has  never 
since  quite  extricated  itsel£  Helvidius,  Jovinian, 
and  Bonosus  of  Macedonia  started  opinions  which 
afterwards  formed  the  party  whom  St  Augustine 
and  Epiphanius  call  'AjTidunyio/MoycreU  {Adver- 
saries o/Afaty).  St  Jerome  vehemently  opposed 
the  first  and  second  (see  his  treatises,  Adv.  Hetvi- 
dmm  and  Adv.  yhvinianum).  His  work  against 
Helvidius  enters  largely  into  the  discussion  of  our 
subject  He  asserts  '  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
our  Lord's  mother'  against  his  opponent,  whom 
the  learned  father  vigorously  rates  as  a  'heretic' 
This  censure,  however,  is  too  harsh,  for  Helvidius 
believed  the  conception  of  Jesus  to  have  been  sui 
generis  and  immaculate.  He  only  held  that  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  his  mother  Mary,  by  her  hus- 
band Joseph,  became  also  the  mother  of  the  four 
who  m  the  Gospels  are  called  '  the  Lord's  breth- 
ren.' Much  of  the  argument  on  either  side  up  to 
the  present  time  may  l^  found  in  germ  employed 
by  Helvidius  and  Jerome.*    In  controverting  his 

*  Although  the  diversity  of  opinions  may  be 
generally  classed  under  the  fwa  prevalent  heads  of 
Helvidianism  (the  opinion  that  Mary  had  other 
children  after  Jesus— even  the  '  brethren'  of  Matt 
xiiL  55),  and  the  orthodox  view  opposed  to  it  by 
St  Jerome,  that  the  mother  of  Chnst  was  dxirofh- 
Bcvds  and  the  aunt  only  of  our  Lord's  brethren,  as 
stated  in  the  text,  our  account  of  the  controversy 


opponent  the  Latin  father  maintained  that  the 
Lord's  brethren  were  in  iact  his  amsins.  In  ac- 
cepting this  view  of  St.  Jerome  as  our  own,  we 
wish  to  keep  dear  of  the  iheoicgieal  prepossesaioos 
in  which  its  advocacy  has  been  much  involved,  and 
simply  state  its  biblical  grounds,  [i.]  We  first  re- 
manc,  that  the  Hebrew  usage  undoubtedly  justifies 
the  extension  of  the  word  '  brethren'  required  by 
our  view:  See  Gen.  xiil  8;  xiv.  14 ;  xxix.  12 ; 
Lev.  XXV.  48,  49  ;  Judg.  xiv.  3 ;  Job  xlil  1 1. 
[2.]  The  men  of  Nazar^,  who  predicated  the 
fraternal  relation  to  Jesus  of  James  and  the  rest 
(Matt  xiil  55),  seem  either  to  have  spoken  in  a 
lax  and  popularly  understood  sense,  or  to  have 
been  ignorant  ot  the  real  degree  of  the  family 
relationship  of  the  persons  whom  they  were  some- 
what contumdionsly  speaking  oC  This  is  appa- 
rent from  thdr  very  first  question — 'Is  not  this 
the  carpenter's  sonV  [3.]  Of  the  Marys  who 
so  nobly  endured  the  agonising  scenes  of  the  crud- 
fixion,  one  is  called  ^the  mother  of  Jama^  etc 
(Matt,  xxvii  56;  Mark  xv.  40),  and  ^the  other 
Mary^  (Matt.  xxviL  61).  These  designations,  in- 
deed, leave  it  undetermined  whether  this  mother 
of  James  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  Helvidius  as- 
serted, and  as  GaL  i.  19  (considered  hastily  and 
alone)  might  suggest.  We  have,  however,  the 
additional  testimony  of  another  eye-witness  of  the 
awful  events  on  Cuvary,  decisive  we  think  of  the 
question.  St  John  (xix.  25)  tells  us  of  a  third 
Mary  who  saw  the  Saviour's  agony,  even  his  owm 
Virgin  Mother.  So  that  'the  other  Mary,'  the 
momer  of  James  and  others,  was  the  Virgin's 
sister^  and  bore  [no  unusual  thing  in  Hebrew  &ni- 
lies]  her  name.  The  domiciliation  of  dther  sister, 
when  a  widow,  in  the  other's  house  at  Nazareth, 
on  the  decease  of  either  husband,  Joseph  or  Clo- 
pas,  so  that  the  children  of  both  would  thenceforth 
form  but  one  household,  and  well  be  accounted 
'brethren,'  is  therefore  a  most  conceivable  and 
probable  event ;  still  more  if^  as  the  andent  his- 
torian Hcigesippus  positivdy  testifies,  those  hus- 
bands of  the  sisters  were  themsdves  brothers. 
(The  marriage  of  two  brothers  to  two  sisters  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  uncommon  case  among  the 
Hebrevrs ;  see  Surenhusti  Mischna^  iil  9,  12,  44 ; 
Michadis,  LawsofMoses^  Eng.  Truis.,  ii.  82-122). 
Dean  Alford,  in  an  interesting  note  on  Matt  xiil 
55*  fi^oes  into  the  question,  and,  like  Hdvidius  of 
old,  determines  these  persons  to  have  been  strictly 
the  brothers  of  our  Lord,  as  the  younger  children 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  sets  great  store  on  i 
Cor.  UL  5,  and  Jude  17,  as  if  these  passages 
established  an  antithesis  between  the  apostles  and  the 
Lord's  brethren.  On  the  strength  of  this  he  denies 
that  SS.  James  and  Jude  were  members  of  the 
sacred  body  of  the  twdve  apostles.     That  James 

would  be  incomplete  were  we  to  omit  mention  of 
the  third  opinion,  which  was  prevalent  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  to  the  effect,  that  the  persons 
whom  the  evanedists  call  '  the  Lord's  brethren' 
were  in  fact  his  brothers-in-law^  being  the  sons  of 
Joseph  (who  was  much  older  than  the  Virgin  Mary) 
by  a  former  wife.     (So  Epiphanius,  Uteres,  xxvil 
[Opera^  i  115],  and  St  Grionr  of  Nyssa,  OperUj 
iL  844 ;  both  of  whom  hold  Mary,  the  mother  of 
our  Saviour,  to  have  been  the  step-mother  only, 
though  in  a  lax  sense  called  the  mother,  of  James 
Joses,  Simon,  and  Jude.    See  more  fully  Dr.  Mill, 
pp.  258,  282-288.) 
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is  asserted  to  be  an  apostle  in  GaL  L  19,  does  not 
disconcert  him ;  for  J  ames  he  supposes  was  one  of 
the  later  and  extraordinary  apostl^ — such  as  Paul 
himsell  This,  however,  is  inadmissible  in  the 
face  of  GaL  ii  9.  The  James  of  this  Epistle,  if 
we  would  take  an  unsophisticated  view  of  the  en- 
tire case,  was  in  (act  a  colleague  of  Peter  and 
John,  and  identical  with  the  James  who,  in  the 
apostolic  lists,  is  called  the  ton  of  Alphents*  (Matt. 
X.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vL  15 ;  Acts  i.  13). 
Now,  assuming  that  the  four  'brethren*  mentioned 
in  Matt  xiiL  55  were  brothers,  we  infer  that 
(Alphaeus,  and  Clopas  or  Cleophas  being  one  and 
the  same  person,  both  names  beings  it  is  said,  de- 
rived t  from  the  Hebrew  ^fi7n)>  as  they  were  the 

t:  - 

sons  of  the  Mazy,  wife  of  Cleophas,  whom  St 
John,  as  we  have  seen,  expressly  calls  the  sister  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  (xix.  25),  they  must  needs  stand 
to  our  Lord  in  the  relation  oi  first  cousins.  We 
do  not  fear  that  our  asstmiption  will  be  deemed 
harsh,  in  understanding  the  Nazarenes  to  state  the 
^XxvtX  firatemity  of  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Jude. 
In  support  of  it,  it  is  worth  while  to  compare 

*  St.  John,  xix.  25,  calls  the  mother  of  James 
'  the  wife  of  CleopkaSy  or  Clopas*  [^  rwt  KXwrfi,  a 
name  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  '  Cleopas^ 
(KXe^at)  mentioned  in  Luke  xxiv.  18].  This  has 
given  rise  to  two  suppositions,  either  that  Mary 
had  two  husbands,  named  Alphaeus  and  Clopas ; 
or,  that  her  husband,  as  was  not  unfrequent  among 
the  Hebrews,  bore  himself  these  two  names.  It 
certainly  supports  this  latter  view,  that  in  an  im- 
portant fragment  of  the  very  early  Christian  writer, 
Papias,  who  was  a  scholar  of  St  John,  the  iden- 
tity of  Alphaeus  and  Clopas  is  asserted :  '  The 
second  Mary  was  the  wife  of  Cleophas  or  Al- 
phaeus, and  mother  of  James  bishop  and  apostle, 
and  of  Simon,  and  of  Thaddseus,  and  of  a  certain 
Joseph,  or  Joses.  John  calls  Alphaeus  also  Cleo- 
phas, either  from  his  father,  or  his  fiaimily,  or  some 
other  cause.*  Papias,  we  need  not  add,  makes 
James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Jude,  cousins,  and  not 
literal  brothers  of  our  Lord  (Routh,  Reliq,  Sacr, 
i,  16). 

t  The  Hebrew  name  may  be  rendered  either  by 
Ckalpai  or  ChlopaL  The  former  is  adopted  by 
SS.  Matdiew  and  Mark,  who,  more  Gracorum, 
reject  the  oriental  aspirate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
word,  and  affix  the  termination  ot,  whence  they 
have  'AX^oiot,  like  *A77aiot  from  ^IH  (Hag.  L  l) ; 

whereas  St  John  adopts  the  latter  rendering  in  the 
shape  of  KXwrat,  tne  fl  becoming  K,  as  in  2 
Chron.  xxx.  i,  where  the  LXX.  put  ^aaix  for 
nOfi.  That  AI/>kaus  and  Clopas  should  be  Hel- 
lenic forms  of  one  and  the  same  Syriac  name, 

^^\ ...  or  Ha?r\i  is  certainly  not  more  strange 

than  that  in  the  far  less  dissimilar  languages  of 
Southern  and  Northern  Europe,  Aloysius  and 
Ludoviois  should  be  the  representatives  of  the  same 
Teutonic  or  Prankish  name  Louis  or  Ludwig.  This 
name  underwent  the  following  changes : — I.  Cio- 
dffveus  or  Cicvis;  2.  Chlodovicus ;  3.  Hludavieus 
or  Hiouis;  4.  The  same  with  the  aspirate  dropped. 
In  Spain  and  Italy  the  first-named  depravation  of 
the  name  was  adopted — the  two  extremes,  Ciovis 
and  Aloysius^  bearing  a  certain  inexact  analogy  to 
our  Cli^  and  Alphaus  (Ruinod  and  Mill). 


Jude  I,  Matt  xxvii.  56,  and  Mark  xv.  40;  for 
these  passages  seem  to  corroborate  the  statement 
of  Matt  xiiL  55  with  regard  to  three  of  the  four 
'  brethren.'  As  to  the  fourth,  Simon,  we  find  no 
similar  link  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  binding  him 
with  the  rest  In  Eusebius,  however  (^^/.  Hist 
iv.  22),  we  have  an  extract  from  the  very  ancient 
and  credible  writer  Hegesippus,  which  expressly 
speaks  of  a  Simon,  or  *  Simeon,  son  of  Clopas^ 
who  succeeded  James  the  Just  in  the  see  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  there  further  occurs  in  the  same  extract 
the  extremely  valuable  and  consistent  statement, 
that  *  this  Sinuou,  son  of  Clopas,  toas  a  first  cousin 
of  the  Lord*  (SSu/tcclir  h  roO  KXanrA  jco^fararoi 
hrtffKorot,  dr  Tpo^erro  xirrtt  6rra  div^idy  toO 
Kvptou  8«&rtp»,  where  the  last  word  seems  to  re- 
late to  the  before-mentioned  James  the  Just,  as  if 
he  had  been  the  first  of  the  Lord's  cousins  who 
had  filled  the  office  to  which  the  second  of  them 
had  now  succeeded).  We  cannot  linger  to  point 
out  the  importance  of  this  passage  in  connection 
with  the  places  which  we  have  adduced  out  of  the 
N.  T.  Its  remarkable  fitness  and  consistency  with 
these  places  is  also  obvious.  (Neander,  lianiing 
of  Christian  Church,  Bohn,  pp.  350-354,  reviews 
this  passage,  but  curiously  endeavours  to  evade 
its  force,  as  it  seems  to  us,  without  success.) 

If  these  premises  be  correct,  it  follows  that  tnto 
of  the  Lord's  brethren  stood  to  hhn  also  in  the 
&r  higher  relation  of  apostles.  We  do  not  shrink 
from  this  conclusion,  though  we  reject  the  fancy  of 
those  writers  (including  St  Chiysostom  himself) 
who  are  fond  of  discovering  family  relationship  to 
Christ  in  more  of  his  apostles,  and  who  attach 
even  St  Matthew  as  a  brother  to  James  the  less 
and  the  others,  from  the  mere  circumstance  that 
his  father  bore  the  name  Alpheeus  (Mark  ii.  14). 
In  like  manner  Simon,  one  of  •  the  brethren,'  has 
been  confounded  (by  St  Jerome  and  others)  with 
the  apostle  Simon  Zelotes ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  sons  of  Zebedee  have  been  brought 
within  the  same  degree  of  cousinly  affinity  through 
their  mother  Salome,  whom  these  writers  assert  to 
have  been  another  sister  of  the  blessed  viigin. 
Thus  no  less  than  six  of  the  original  apostles  have 
been,  by  various  writers,  connected  with  our  Lord 
by  consanguinity  I  The  claims  of  the  last  men- 
tioned four  we  think  to  be  unsustained  by  scrip- 
tiual  evidence,  but  the  case  is  different  with  respect 
to  James  and  Judas,  We  have  already  endea- 
voured to  show  that  there  is  good  ground  for 
supposing  them  to  have  been  r^y  cousins,  and, 
therefore,  within  the  laxer  sense  'brethren'  of 
Christ  An  objection,  however,  against  this  view 
has  been  raised  from  the  statement  of  St  John 
(viL  5).  None  of  the  apostles,  it  has  been  con- 
tended, could  have  been  among  the  brethren  of 
Christ— for,  at  a  late  period  of  nis  ministnr,  it  is 
expresslv  said,  that  *  his  brethren  did  not  believe 
in  him,' an  allegation  which  could  not  have  been 
true  of  any  of  the  apostles.  The  objection,  how- 
ever, thus  stated  is  too  rigorously  put  [i.]  As 
Grotius  suggested,  'the  brethren  of^ Christ'  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  include  many  more  persons 
than  the  four  mentioned  in  Matt  xiii.  55,  so  that 
the  assertion  of  the  unbelief  of  his  brethren  may 
be  quite  true,  without  involving  the  two  apostolic 
kinsmen,  James  and  Jude,  in  the  censure.  [2.] 
Moreover,  it  does  not  seem  to  us,  even  if  the 
two  apostles  be  included  in  the  statement  of  the 
evangelist,  that  it  would  imply  too  strong  a  censure, 
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for  there  is  force  in  Schlcyer's  view  {iiber  die 
Bruder  Jesu)  that  *  not  even  his  brethren  *  (this  is 
the  right  rendering  of  John  vii.  5i  see  Maian  in 
loc. ),  *  though  numbering  among  them  three  apostles  * 
{he  identifies  Simon  with  2^Iotes),  '  had  attained 
that  right  spiritual  faith  in  the  Lord's  divine  cha- 
racter, which  could  enter  into  his  reasons  for 
declining  a  proclamation  of  his  claims  to  the 
world/  The  whole  passage  appears  to  exhibit  the 
ignorance  of  Christ's  kinsmen  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  mission.  Neither  John  Baptist  (see  Matt.  zi.  3 ; 
Luke  viL  19,  20)  nor  the  apostles  (for  Peter's 
mistaken  views,  see  Matt  xvl  21,  23 ;  that  they 
were  probably  shared  by  John  and  James,  see 
Mark  x.  37,  38 ;  and  by  the  blessed  virgin  herself, 
see  John  il  4 ;  Matt.  xiL  46,  50,  even  later  than 
the  close  of  his  ministry,  but  previous  to  the 
illumination  of  Pentecost,  Acts  l  6)  seemed  to 
have  possessed  anjrthing  like  a  proper  idea  of  our 
Lord's  Messiahship,  the  want  of  wnich  (it  is  very 
likely)  constituted  in  St  John's  sense  the  'unbelief,' 
with  which  he  charges  the  Lord's  brethren  in 
viL  5  (com p.  St.  John's  ovmy'ityr  oi  adequate  helirf 
in  XX.  31).  [3.]  Dr.  Mill  (in  his  Christian  Advo- 
cates Publications  [on  *  the  Record  of  the  Brother- 
hood  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels'],  pp.  248-260) 
suggests  that  the  apostles  James  and  Jude  pos- 
sessed a  higher  faith  than  their  non-apostolic 
brethren,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  John  vii.  5 ; 
that  their  brothers  and  other  kinsfolk  are  there 
censured  in  general  terms ;  but  that  even  these  (at 
least  Joses  and  Simon)  were  converted  fully  to 
Christ  between  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  referred 
to  in  John  vii.  5,  and  the  passover  of  the  following 
year,  when  Chnst  suffered.  The  fault  of  such  a 
theory  lies  less  in  its  incredibility  than  in  its  im- 
probable elaborateness.  If  we  have  taken  a 
reasonable  view  in  [2],  it  will  be  strictly  consistent 
with  it  to  suppose  here  that  nothing  tended  more 
to  elevate  the  low  and  worldly  expectations  of  his 
disciples,  not  excluding  his  blessed  mother  herself, 
than  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  We 
have  a  brief  glance  of  these  personages  permitted 
us  in  Acts  L  12-14;  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^  t^&^  notwith- 
standing the  terrible  shock  to  their  expectations, 
which  two  of  them  described  so  naturally  and 
strikingly  in  Luke  xxiv.  19-21,  they  were  still 
hopefid  of  a  future,  of  which  they  had  as  yet  failed 
to  see  the  nature ;  so  with  all  their  imperfection 
of  belief,  they  well  and  wisely  await  the  great  issue 
'with  one  accord,  in  praver  and  supplication.' 
The  result  is  complete.  Tne  very  brethren  whose 
conduct  to  Jesus  wore  so  much  the  appearance  of 
rudeness  as  well  as  unbelief  (John  vib  5),  were 
within  fifty  days  in  the  upper  chamber  of  Jerusa- 
lem, amidst  virulent  and  triumphant  enemies, 
calmly  awaiting,  in  company  not  only  with  all  the 
surviving  apostles,  but  with  her  too  who  had 
witness^  if  not  partaken  of,  their  '  unbelief,'  the 
descent  of  that  Holy  Spirit  who  should  clear  up 
all  perplexities,  and  endue  them  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Such  were 
*•  the  brethren '  of  our  Lord,  and  such  their  bearing 
towards  him. 

Preparation  for  His  Ministry. — How  little  help 
from  any  human  source  did  Jesus  receive  in  his 
Galilean  home  for  the  work  to  which  he  is  now 
approaching  I  The  one  key-note  of  his  ministry 
was,  *  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the 
will  of  Him  that  sent  me'  (^ohn  vi.  38).  No 
training  ooold  better  prepare  him  for  such  a  mis- 


sion than  that  to  which  he  was  content  to  submit 
himself,  among  his  humble  kindred  at  Nazareth. 
Far  removed  from  the  metropolis,  where  learned 
men  were  for  the  most  part  divided  between  the 
hollow  pretensions  of  Pharisaism  or  the  sceptical 
sophistries  of  the  Sadducees ;  and  shedding  aroond 
him  the  graces  of  a  spotless  life,  fixU  of  the  charm 
of  social  virtues — not  austerely  separate  from  his 
kindred,  after  the  manner  of  an  Essene  recluse, 
but  by  his  own  active  example  recommending  the 
excellent  worth  of  an  honourable,  if  humble  calling 
(see  Mark  vi  3) ;  our  blessed  Lord  passed  through 
the  stages  of  childhood  and  youth  to  the  perfect 
manhood  of  thirty  years,  and  at  that  ripe  age 
enters  on  his  great  career,  educated  for  it  (as  one 
of  the  noblest  of  his  followers  once  said  of  him- 
self) *  not  o/men^  neither  hy  man^  *oOk  dr  di'^/wi- 
Tciw,  oOdi  dt'  dy&pc&irov  (GaL  L  i),  but  by  the 
plenary  endowments  of  that  Spirit  which  God  gate 
nim  without  stint  or  measure  (comp.  the  vXiipo^ 
fupw  0'o^aT,  of  Luke  iu  40,  with  the  06  7^^  h 
fUrpov,  Jcr.X.  of  John  iiL  34). 
Chapter  il    The  Lord's  Ministry  until 

THE  WEEK  OF  HIS  SUFFERING — //iow  longwosit?— 

The  chronolc^cal  emphasis  of  Luke  iii.  i,  2,  maris 
a  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  gospels.  One, 
whom  none  of  woman  bom,  throu^  the  long  ages 
of  God's  revelation  under  the  O.T.  ever  equalled 
in  spiritual  gift  (Matt  xL  ii),  now  comes,  himself 
the  fiilfiller  of  many  prophecies  (Matt  xL  13),  to 
annoimce  the  speedy  approach  of  Messiah.  His 
ministry  preceded  the  JLx)rd's  by  about  six  months, 
so  that  *  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar'  probably  was  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Lord's  public  life  as  well  as  of  that  of  his  great 
forerunner.  This,  the  general  opinion,  is  disputed 
by  Wieseler,  who  (for  reasons  which  may  be  seen 
in  Bishop  Ellicott's  Hist.  Lect.^  p.  104,  note  i) 
conceives  that  the  15th  of  Tiberius  coincides  with 
the  Baptist's  imprisonment^  and  he  makes  it  to  be 
the  year  which  fell  between  the  Aug.  of  a.  u.c 
781  and  the  same  month  of  A.U.  a  782.  It  is 
certain  that  in  ancient  times  (see  Eusebius,  Hist* 
Eccl,  iii.  24)  John's  captivity  was  regarded  as  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  *  the  deeds  of  our  Lord,'  as  given 
by  the  thre&  synoptical  evangelists  (comp.  Matt. 
iv.  12 ;  Mark  l  14  ;  Luke  iv.  14).  No  doubt  this 
event  suitably  marks  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
general  ministry  in  the  north.  Previously  to  it, 
however,  he  liad  emerged  from  his  private  life; 
and,  as  Eusebius  further  observes,  we  must  look 
to  Uie  supplemental  gospel  of  St.  John  for  *the 
account  of  the  things  done  by  Christ,  among  the 
first  of  his  deeds^  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
gospel^  {loc,  ciL)  The  same  historian  (i.  10)  sajs 
that  the  whole  time  of  the  Lord's  public  ministry 
falls  within  an  interval  of  four  years  (oM'  5Xm  4 
fUTO^b  Trrpojtnit  raptaraTai  xp^>w)-  However 
incorrect  be  the  grounds  on  which  Eusebius  bases 
this  statement,  we  cannot  but  think  that  grave 
reasons  render  his  conclusion  substantially  the 
right  one.*    Tbeodoret  also  refers  to  St  John's 

•  The  following  chronological  notes,  which  we 
derive  mainly  from  the  fourth  gospel,  mark  the  dis- 
tribution  of  the  three  years  and  a  half.  The 
baptism  of  Jesus,  from  which  his  ministiy  datcsi 
took  place  about  six  months  previous  to  he  ^rf 
passover.  This  passover  is  mentioned  in  John  n« 
13.  His  second  passover  (for  we  accept  the  con- 
dttsion  of  Robinson,  Harmony  [Tract  Soa  cAji 
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Gospel  as  funiishiiig  chronological  data  on  the 
point,  and  expressly  names  three  years  and  a  half 
as  the  period  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  {Cn  rtpl  rd  Tf>Ui  ini  koI  Hjfuav  inr/»^|at  b 
K6ptot  Kol  Todt  dytovt  airrcO  /ut^iyrdt  t^  MoffKoKl^ 
Kol  TOir  OoAfJUurt  ptpaubffas,  r&rt  rb  rd^ot  {nrituvt). 
For  a  smmnary  of  opinions  on  this  much  discussed 

Question,  we  must  refer  to  Bishop  £llicott*s  note  2, 
Jist,  Lecty  p.  149.  We  simply  add  here  our  con- 
viction, that  the  remarkable  expression  used  by 
Daniel,  ix.  27  [*the  midst  of  the  week,  etc.'],  and 
'the  three  years'  and  adeUtional  year  of  the 
significant  parable,  Luke  xiiL  7,  8,  are  indications, 
which  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  the  duration  of 
the  Lord's  public  life,  no  less  than  the  events  of  it, 
was  among  the  appointments  of  prophecy,  and 
that  these  indications  maj,  with  much  propriety, 
be  taken  to  possess  a  decisive  force  in  a  question 
but  for  them  insoluble. 

Preliminary  events  of  the  Ministry, — Among  the 
many  services  renderea  by  the  great  herald,  not  the 
least  was  his  baptism  of  Uie  Saviour  in  the  Jordan. 
This  was  the  solemn  consecration  of  Christ  to  his 
work;  it  terminated  in  the  divine  attestation  by 
the  voice  from  the  opened  heaven,  out  of  which 
descended  the  holy  dove  and  alighted  on  the  pray- 
ing Saviour  (Luke  iii.  21,  22).  No  sooner  was  the 
Messiah  thus  inaugurated  in  his  mission,  than  he 
had  to  confront  in  spiritual  conflict  the  fearful 
adversary  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  that  race  which 
he  came  to  save.  The  tempter  was  baffled  at  eveiy 
point,  and  he  left  the  spotless  Jesus  to  the  pursuit 
of  his  ministry — not  again,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
renew  his  assault  imtil  *  the  convenient  time '  (this 
is  unquestionably  the  force  of  St.  Luke's  dx/O' 
iroi^G,  iv.  13)  of  the  Lord's  passion^  when  his  last 
strength  would  be  put  forth  against  the  Redeemer's 
person,  and  in  vain  (comp.  Luke  xxil  53,  and 
John  xiv.  30).  While  Jesus  was  undergoing  his 
severe  preparation  for  the  work  which  lay  before 
him,  his  kinsman  was  so  thoroughly  stirring  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  that  the  Sanhedrim  sent  to  him 
a  deputation  of  priests  and  Levites,  requesting  him 
.to  explain  bis  mission.  With  admirable  humility 
and  self-denial,  the  Baptist  pointed  to  the  mightier 
One,  even  then  amongst  them,  but  as  yet  unknown, 
'  whose  shoe-latchet  he  was  himself,'  notwithstand- 
ing men's  high  musings  about  him,  *  unworthy  to 
unloose '  (John  i.  19-28).  On  the  morrow  Jesus 
unexpectedly  appeared,  and  was  greeted  by  the 
Baptist  with  that  sublime  exclamation,  'Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God ! '  to  which  we  might  apply 
Christ's  own  explanation  of  another  confession  of 
like  grandeur  (Matt  xvL  17).  Marked  was  the 
impression  which  this  testimony  produced,  when, 
on  the  day  following,  John  repeated  it  on  the 
departure  of  Jesus.     Andrew  and  another  of  his 

note,  p.  199,  and  of  Hengstenbei]^,  Christology^ 
vol  liL  [Clark],  pp.  I44,  sq, ,  as  agamst  Wieseler*s 
opinion,  that  the  feast  of  Purim  is  referred  to  in 
John  V.  I.  Bishop  Ellicott,  who  adopts  Wieseler's 
view,  admits  that  it  is  based  on  no  more  than 
'  dependent  and  negative '  arguments ;  see  his 
note.  Hist,  Lect^  p.  136)  is  alluded  to  in  John  v,  i. 
The  third  passover,  which  Jesus  did  not  attend,  is 
mentioned  in  John  vl  4.  The  fourth  and  last, 
completing  three  years  of  ministry,  is  mentioned  in 
their  history  of  the  passion  by  the  synoptical 
evangelists,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark  xiv.  12; 
Lake  xxil  7,  8 ;  and  by  St  John  in  xiil  i. 


followers  ('not  improbably  the  evangelist  himself 
who  gives  the  account,'  Ellicott,  p.  116)  were  so 
much  struck,  that  they  attached  themselves  to 
Christ,  and  thus  became  the  very  first  of  his 
disciples.  In  the  evening  of  that  (quietly  eventful 
day,  which  we  might  well  distinguish  as,  in  one 
sense,  the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  church,  Simon 
Peter  was  induced  to  join  himself  to  the  little 
company,  which  on  the  morrow  was  further 
increased  by  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Bethsaida 
and  Nathaniel  of  Cana  (John  L  29-51).  These 
men  were  afterwards  called  to  the  apostleship 
[Nathaniel  =>  Bartholomew]  ;  but  at  present 
they  were  preparing  for  that  trust,  by  associating 
themselves  witn  Jesus  and  beholding  the  wonderful 
displays  of  his  gradually  revealed  power.  Their 
first  opportunity  of  strengthened  convictions  hap- 
pened at  Cana,  where  at  the  marriage-feast  Jesus 
wrought  the  first  of  his  miracles  (John  ii.  i-ii). 
Nathaniel,  who  had  just  emerged  out  of  the  rude 
prejudice  (John  i.  46),  which  offended  so  many 
Jews  against  the  Saviour  (comp.  John  viL  41,  42), 
must  have  been  singularly  confirmed  in  his  belief 
of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  by  this  *  manifestation 
of  his  glory*  (John  iL  11)  in  his  own  native  town. 
The  Lord  was  soon,  on  a  grander  field,  to  spread  a 
like  conviction  of  his  Messianic  mission.  After  a 
brief  sojourn  at  Capernaum  (ii.  12),  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  passover  (ver.  13). 

Sect.  1.  His  First  Passover, — WhUe  at  the 
metropolis  he  gave  the  highest  proofs  of  his 
authority,  by  rescuing  'his  Father's  house' 
from  the  profanation  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  in 
the  Temple  (iL  13-17).  This  act  of  dignity  and 
power,  added  to  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  at 
the  feast,  not  only  moved  the  people  to  a  favour- 
able view  of  his  claims,  but  produced  in  one  dis- 
tin^ished  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  a  lasting 
bebef  of  his  divine  mission  (comp.  St.  John's 
notices  of  Nicodemus ;  iii  2 ;  vii.  50 ;  xix.  39). 
This  worthy  man  shared  no  doubt  in  the  current 
views,  which  supposed  that  Messiah  would  establish 
a  throne  of  earthly  splendour ;  to  correct  his  error, 
the  Lord  in  his  divine  discourse  set  forth  the 
spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  the  entrance  into 
which  involved  the  utter  change  of  man's  nature 
by  the  new  birth  (iii  3-8).  In  the  same  discourse 
we  observe  thus  early  the  shadow  of  the  cross  thrown 
over  the  mission  of  the  Son  01  Man — ^no  doubt 
meant  as  another  corrective  of  men's  expectations 
about  Messiah  (vers.  13-15). 

The  Early  yudtean  Ministry. — Whatever  may 
have  been  the  suspicions  of  the  Jewish  party,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  demonstrated  opposition  to 
Jesus  at  his  first  Passover;  for  the  evangelist,  to 
whom  we  entirely  owe  our  information  on  this  part 
of  our  subject,  describes  our  Lord  as  leaving  leru- 
salem  indeed,  but  still  tarrying  with  his  disciples  in 
the  land  of  yudaa^  and  baptising  (John  iii  22). 
The  success  of  his  ministry,  in  which  he  put  under 
contribution  the  willing  help  of  his  disciples,  to 
whom  he  entrusted  the  sole  administration  of  the 
baptismal  rite  (John  iv.  2),  was  so  complete,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  John  Baptist's  fol* 
lowers  (Matt,  iii  5  ;  Mark  I  5),  his  own  outnum- 
bered them  (John  iv.  i).  The  Baptist  himself,  in 
the  last  of  his  testimonies  to  Jesus,  fhmkly  acknow- 
ledged the  manifest  superiority  of  him,  to  whom  he 
never  compared  himself  but  m  terms  of  humblest 
contrast  On  the  present  occasion  the  proximity 
of  the  Saviour's  labours  to  his    own  naturally 
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enough  suggested  to  his  followers  a  comparison 
of  their  master  with  the  new  teacher :  '  All  are 
cominc^  to  him  1 '  they  said,  not  without  some  signs 
of  jealousv  (iil  26).  True  to  his  mission,  with 
touching  humility,  in  words  which  signified  his 
conviction  that  his  work  was  done,  and  propheti- 
cally indicated  his  own  speedy  remo^  from  the 
scene,  he  said  :  '  This  my  joy  is  fulfilled ;  he  must 
increase^  but  I  must  decrease.  *  So  ending  his  thrill- 
ing message  with  a  denunciation  of  God's  abiding 
wrath  on  any  man  who  should  refuse  to  believe  on 
his  Son  (iil  36),  the  faithful  forerunner  is  shorUy 
afterwards  consigned  to  the  dungeon  of  Machaeros 
(Joseph.  Antif,  xviil  5.  2)  by  Herod  Antipas,  who 
had  taken  offence  at  the  good  man's  bold  rebukes 
of  his  sin  (Matt.  xiv.  3-5  ;  Mark  vi.  17-20;  Luke 
iil  19,  20).  This  event  seems  to  have  suggested 
to  Jesus  some  thoughts  of  danger  to  himself  and  his 
disciples,  for  he  quitted  Judaea  (Matt  iv.  12).  St. 
John  (iv.  i)  connects  our  Lord's  departure  from  the 
south,  where  he  had  been  labouring  for  about  eight 
months,  with  certain  indications  of  the  rising  envy 
of  the  Pharisaic  party.  John's  success,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  attracted  their  notice,  as  an  interference 
with  their  monopoly  of  making  proselytes  (Matt, 
xxiii  1 5) ;  when  then  they  found  a  new  rival,  whose 
intrinsic  dignity  and  popular  influence  wece  more  for- 
midable than  the  Baptist  had  even  proved  himself  to 
be,  Jesus,  who  never  prematurely  exposed  himself 
and  his  cause  to  danger,  thought  fit  to  withdraw 
from  then-  malice  (see  Tischendorf,  Synops.  Evang.^ 
p.  XXV.)  On  his  way  to  Galilee  he  pa^ed  through 
the  district  of  Samaria,  and  while  resting  from  his 
fatigue  at  the  well-known  well  of  Jacob  at  Sychar 
(as  Sychem,  or  the  modem  Nah-Uis^  was  then  con- 
temptuously called— see  Ellicott,  p.  131,  note  3),  a 
woman  approached  to  draw  water.  He  asked  her 
for  drink  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  seized  the  occa- 
sion (as  was  the  way  with  him,  who  never  lost  an 
opportunity)  to  sow  the  seed  of  eternal  life  in  her 
heart  She  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  great 
energy  and  intelligence.  So,  thrilled  with  the  dis- 
play of  that  intuition  which  enabled  him  to  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  her  past  life,  she  hurried  home 
to  invite  her  neighbours :  *  Come,'  she  said,  *  see  a 
man  which  has  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did  ; 
is  not  this  the  Christ !'  They  came  and  listened  to 
the  more  than  usually  explicit  proofs  whidi  he  gave 
them  of  his  Messiahship,  ana  with  joy  welcomed 
him  to  prolong  his  stay  among  them.  For  two 
days  he  gratified  their  request ;  and  this  simple 
race,  despised  by  the  Tews  around  them,  though 
stimulated  by  no  miracle  rose  to  the  noble  convic- 
tion— *  We  have  now  heard  him  ourselves,  and  are 
sure  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  I'  (John  iv.  42).  The  Lord  afterwards 
pursued  his  way  to  Galilee.  He  was  joyously  re- 
ceived by  the  people  who  had  heard  of,  and  in 
many  cases  seen,  the  wonderful  works  he  had  done 
at  Jerusalem.  Their  fiiith,  however,  appears  in  un- 
favourable contrast  with  that  of  the  Samaritans 
(comp-  John  iv.  vers.  41  and  48).  They  required 
the  stimulus  of  miracles,  and  the  gifcious  Saviour 
would  not  withhold  even  this  lower  means  of  con- 
viction from  their  dull  hearts.  On  his  return  to 
Cana  he  wrought  another  miracle,  especially  noted 
by  St  John  (see  iv.  46,  54),  by  healing  the  son, 
who  vras  dangerously  ill,  of  a  nobleman  of  the 
court  of  Herod  Antipas.  This  was  indeed  a  no- 
table sign  of  Jesus'  power ;  he  spake  the  fiat  of 
health  at  Cana ;  it  took  effect  at  Capernaum  where 


the  patient  lay;  no  wonder  that  the  nobleman  him 
self  believed  and  all  his  household  (iv.  53). 

The  Ministry  in  E.  Galilee, — It  seems  to  have 
been  not  without  misgiving  that  he  approached  his 
northern  labours,  especially  at  Nazareth,  where  he 
proposed  to  commence  them.  The  supposed  ob> 
scurity  of  his  birth  created  a  strong  prejudice  against 
lum.  His  foreboding  of  this  even  in  Judaea  is 
mentioned  by  St  Jcmn  iv.  44;  nor  did  the  first 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  his  finvour  on  the  part  of 
the  Galileans  remove  his  apprehensions  (comfx 
Luke  iv.  24).  He  formally  inaugmated  his 
northern  ministry  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth, 
where  he  had  been  brought  up  (Luke  iv.  16). 
From  the  grand  language  of  the  prophet  (Is.  Ixl  i), 
he  in  the  most  impressive  manner  asserted  his 
Messiahship.  The  solemnity  with  which  he  pro- 
claimed himself  to  be  the  promised  one,  whose 
mission  it  was  to  give  Uberty  to  the  captive,  pro- 
duced at  first  a  general  sensation  of  wonder  in  his 
audience  (ver.  22).  But  they  were  dreaming  of  only 
a  political  emancipation.  When  he  declined  to 
gratify  their  morbia  craving  for  miraculous  display 
(ver.  23),  and  intimated  that  the  gifts  he  had  to 
distribute  were  not  to  be  confined  to  thim ;  but 
that,  after  the  examples  of  their  illustrious  prophets, 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  he  must  offer  them  even  to  Gen- 
tile outcasts  (vers.  25-27),  *  they  were  filled  with 
wrath,  and  thrusting  him  out  of  their  city,'  were 
about  to  follow  up  their  fierce  rejection  by  his 
death.  His  escape  by  his  own  divine  inteiposi- 
tion  reserved  that  consununation  for  the  guilty 
metropolis. 

Nasareth  and  Capemastm. — ^This  was  no  pass- 
ing frenzy  of  the  hostile  Nazarenes  :  Jesns  almost  s 
year  afterwards  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  reveis- 
ing  their  antipathy.  St  Matthew  (xiiL  54-58)  and 
St  Mark  (vi.  i-o)  both  describe  another  visit  of 
the  Saviour  to  Nazareth.  But  with  not  dissimilar 
results  :  'they  were  offended  at  him,  and  he  could 
there  do  no  mighty  work ' — the  very  pertinacity  of 
their  unbelief  even  excited  the  Loni's  astonish- 
ment, as  the  graphic  St  Mark  informs  us  (vi.  6). 
Nazareth,  af^er  its  first  rejection  of  Christ,  ceased 
to  be  his  earthly  resting-place.  The  privileges 
which,  if  accepted  by  its  people,  might  have  led  oa 
to  their  salvation,  were  now  transferred  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  which  in  the  sacred  history  stands 
out  conspicuous  as  blessed  beyond  all  other  places 
with  gifts  of  spiritual  opportunity.  How  much  of 
heavenly  admonition,  and  how  many  wondeifal 
and  gracious  manifestations  of  his  power  did  Jesns 
vouchsafe  to  Capernaum  *  and  its  neighbourhood 
during  tliat  ^  accepUxlde  year  of  the  Lord^  in  which 
were  wrought  the  grand  events  of  his  Galilean 
career — events  which  form  so  laige  a  portion  of  the 
synoptical  gospels,  and  were  so  often  lauded  by  the 
oldest  Fathers  as  the  very  coronal  of  the  eoa^dk 
story  I  And  yet  how  sad  the  issue !  After  all  its 
advantages,  this  favoured  dty  seems  to  have  slated 
them  in  a  d^ree  of  enormi^  only  inferior  to  that 
of  Nazareth ;  and  at  last  to  have  wrung  fiom  the 
grieved  Saviour  the  melancholy  reflection  :  'Thou 

♦  The  'H  fdfa  ir6Xtf  of  St  Matthew  ix.  I  is  no 
doubt  Capernaum.  And  the  adverbial  phi»*»» 
efs  oiKw,  dcmum;  h  r§  otefg,  domi  suee^  ^^ 
house,  rather  than  'in  the  house'  (A.V.),  emplojfed 
by  St  Mark  in  connection  with  Caperoamn,  sctfi 
to  indicate  that  that  dty  was  now  the  Lord* 
home. 
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Capeniaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shall  be 
thrust  down  to  hell !'  (Luke  x.  1$  ;  Matt,  xl  23). 
Before  he  entered  on  his  active  ministry,  in  which 
Capernaum  was  so  largely  to  share,  Jesus  attached 
to  himself  permanently  four  of  the  disciples, 
who  had  already  been  so  long  witnesses  ot  his 
works.  They  were  Simon  Peter  and  his  brother 
Andrew,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee.  In  con- 
siderate regard  to  the  prepossessions  of  their  past 
life,  the  Lord,  in  his  miracle  of  the  draft  of  fishes 
(Matt  iv.  18-22;  Mark.  I  16-20;  Luke  v.  i-ii), 
wrought  so  strongly  upon  their  convictions  that 
they  quitted  their  calling  and  home,  and  followed 
Christ  amidst  all  the  perils  and  obloauy  of  his 
future  course.  The  astonishment  which  this  miracle 
prxxiuced  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  especially  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  and,  as  St. 
Luke's  account  indicates  (v.  8,  9),  of  Peter  more 
than  the  others,  was  intensely  increased  by  a  series 
of  others,  which  in  various  ways  manifested  Christ's 
complete  dominion  over  all  things.  He  was 
rivetting  the  attention  of  the  Capemaites  in  their 
synago^e  in  a  discourse  of  commanding  auUiority 
(Mark  I  22),  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
shrieks  of  a  demoniac.  He  rebuked  the  foul 
spirit,  and  restored  the  sufferer  to  soundness  of 
mind  and  strength  of  body.  Returning  firom  the 
synagogue  to  Peter's  house,  Jesus  added  to  the 
excitement  of  the  scene  by  his  instantaneous  cure 
of  a  *gretU^  or  virulent  fever  (Luke  iv.  38),  with 
which  the  apostle's  wife's  mother  was  afflicted.  A 
few  hours  later  on  this  eventful  day  'the  whole 
city'  (Mark  i  33)  submitted  their  sick  and  pos- 
sessed to  the  merciful  Saviour,  who  fulfilled  one  of 
the  most  gracious  features  which  prophecy  had  as- 
signed to  him  (Is.  liiL  4;  Matt  viii.  17),  by  heal- 
ing every  mental  and  bodily  disease,  and  curbing 
the  violence  of  the  foul  and  expelled  spirits. 
Natural  was  their  wish  to  keep  him  amongst  them. 
First  circuit  of  Galilee, — But  his  philanthropy 
could  not  thus  be  limited.  Other  cities,  as  ne 
said,  must  hear  the  glad  tidings  which  he  was  sent 
to  proclaim.  So,  in  company  with  his  few  devoted 
followers,  he  sets  out  on  a  tour  of  mercy,  during 
which  he  '  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their 
synagogues  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom, and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and 
disease  among  the  people'  (Matt.  iv.  23).  The 
time  occupied  in  this  circuit,  whether  '  a  Jew  days' 
only,  as  Bishop  Ellicott,  p.  168,  or  three  or  four 
months,  as  Mr.  Greswell,  Dissert,  iL  293,  with 
greater  probability  (as  it  seems  to  us)  supposes,  we 
have  no  data  in  the  narrative  to  determine.  It  was 
probably  before  the  termination  of  this  journey  that 
the  Lord  performed  the  miracle,  which  had  about 
it  some  features  of  special  interest  and  power,  and 
perhaps  enhanced  his  exceeding  fame  more  than 
any  previous  one.  He  healed  a  leper  Mn  a  certain 
city'  (Luke  v.  12)  with  a  touch.  Lord  of  all  power 
and  might,  he  here  proved  his  dominion  over  the 
direst  malady  which  afHicts  the  East  (Thomson, 
Land  and  the  Book^  new  ed.,  p.  651).  Legislator 
higher  than  Moses,  and  priest  greater  than  Aaron, 
be  displayed  in  this  touch  of  the  leper  authority 
over  the  ancient  law  (Lev.  xiv.),  ana  a  conunand 
over  a  fouler  disease  than  it  ever  fell  to  a  Levitical 
priest  to  be  'the  cleanser'  of.  (Ver.  11. — ^This 
ethical  import  of  the  miracle  is  well  put  by  Mr. 
Jameson,  Norrisian  Priu  Essay  [Miracles  and 
r)octrines  of  Scripture],  p.  45,  comp.  Trench, 
Miracles^  p.   216-219;  and  Greswell,  Dissert,  iu 


296,  297.)  Our  Lord's  return  to  Capernaum  was 
signalised  by  his  restoration  of  one  sick  of  the  palsy 
to  health  and  vigour.  But  his  mighty  deeds  had 
brought  together  many  strangers  to  the  city,  and 
amongst  them  some  Pharisees  and  Scribes  from 
Judsea  and  Jerusalem.  The  hostility  of  .these 
southern  Jews  is  first  developed  on  this  occasion. 
Whilst  the  simpler  and  more  honest  multitude 
blessed  'God,  who  had  given  such  power  to  men' 
(Matt  ix.  8),  the  envious  Scribes  began  to  mutter 
about '  Masphemyf  until  the  actual  accomplishment 
of  themirade  in  their  presence  made  them  silent  with 
amazement  and  (as  Luke  adds,  v.  26)  even  *fear' 
before  one  whose  power  and  dignity  commanded 
their  unwilling  homage.  The  scarcely  dissembled 
hatred  of  the  Pharisaic  party  was  further  stimulated 
by  Christ's  admitting  to  close  companionship  with 
himself  one  of  the  offensive  publicans,  Levi  or 
Matthew  by  name,  whose  call  from  his  toll-booth 
took  place  probably  on   the    very    day  of  the 

Paralytic's  cure  (Matt  ix.  9;  Mark  ii  13,  14; 
«uke  v.  27,  28).  The  great  Galilean  ministry,  at 
this  point,  is  interrupt^  by  the  approach  of  the 
feast  of  the  Jews,  anonymously  mentioned  bv  St 
John,  V.  I.  This  we,  on  the  authority  of  the 
majority  of  commentators,  have  assumed  to  be  the 
Passover.   • 

Sect.  2.  Our  Lord*s  Second  Passover, — It  called 
our  Lord  to  Jerusalem.  During  this  visit  happened 
the  miracle  at  tiie  pool  of  Betnesda,  when  Jesus 
restored  the  infirm  man  from  his  inveterate  malady 
of  thirty-eight  years  standing  to  lusty  health  (John 
V.  8,  9).  Li  this  miracle  we  have  a  sign  of  Christ's 
authority  over  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  Sabbath. 
His  reply  to  the  cavillers,  who  complained  that  he 
had  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  holy  day,  convinced 
them  that  he  was  claiming  an  eqtiality  with  God — 
a  claim  which  for  the  6rst  time  exposed  our  Lord 
to  the  rancour  of  the  Jews  of  tne  metropolis. 
Jerusalem  henceforth  vies  even  with  the  intolerant 
Nazareth  in  its  hostility  to  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
rests  not  until,  to  its  own  ultimate  ruin,  it  has  ac- 
complished the  death  of  the  Messiah,  whom  it 
ought  to  have  loyally  welcomed  and  received. 
The  hostile  spirit  was  spreading  everywhere,  so 
active  were  the  efforts  of  the  Pharisaic  malignants. 
On  his  way  back  to  Galilee  (for  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  which  St  John  refers  to,  v.  i6-i8, 
shortened  our  Lord's  stay  at  Jerusalem),  on  the 
first  of  the  Sabbaths  which  intervened  between  the 
second  [or  great]  day  of  the  Passover  (Levit  xxiii. 
11)  and  the  ensuing  Pentecost  (we  adopt  this  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  simplest  of  the  alleged  explana- 
tions of  St  Luke's  phrase  h  ffoppdrtp  ievrepo- 
^p(tjr<pf  vi.  I ;  see  De  Wette,  in  toe, ;  Greswell, 
Dissert.^  iL  p.  310 ;  "Wahl,  Ciavis;  and  Robinson's 
Lexicon  of  N,  7^,  s.  v.,  and  the  authorities  they 
adduce),  his  disciples  happened  to  pluck  some  ears 
of  com  as  they  were  passing  through  a  ripened 
field.  The  act  was  observed  by  some  Pharisees  ; 
and  they  urged  a  case  of  constructive  Sabbath- 
breaking  by  combined  leaping  and  threshing  I  The 
Lord,  in  answer  to  their  complaint,  vindicated  his 
accused  companions  by  the  example  of  the  great 
David,  and  proceeded  to  claim,  by  reason  of  his 
Messianic  authority,  a  power  over  the  Sabbath  and 
its  all^[ed  restrictions.  This  was  a  very  high  daim, 
and  the  assertion  of  it  increased  the  hostility  of  his 
enemies. 

Resumption  of  his  Galilean  Ministry.  His  au- 
thority over  the  Sabbath, — ^The  very  next  of  his 
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miracles,  wrought  on  his  return  to  the  N.  (pro- 
bably at  Capernaum),   was  a   still    more    open 
assumption  of  his  right  to  modify  the  severity  of 
the  Mosaic  Sabbath  and  its  traditional  exaggera- 
tion.   In  the  face  of  the  assembled  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  on  the  seventh  day  and  in  the  synagogue, 
he  healed  the  withered  hand,  to  the  exasperation 
of  his  foes  (Luke  vi.  ii),  who,  to  accomplish  their 
deadly  purposes  against  Jesus,  now  enlisted  the 
services  of  the  Herodians,  whom  they  generally 
despised,   but  from  whose  interest  with  Herod 
Antipas  th^  hoped  to  secure  the  destruction  of 
Christ  on  the  spot.     The  graphic  St.  Mark  de- 
scribes the  Lord,  when  in  the  act  of  performing 
the  miracle,  as  '  looking  round  about  on  them  with 
anger,   being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts'  (iii.  5).     This  miracle  is  one  of  the  seven 
which   are  recorded  to  have  been  wrought  on 
Sabbath  days.     The  whole  illustrate  with  almost 
mvsdc    completeness  our  Lord's    legislative  do- 
mmion*  over  this  prominent  institution  of  the  law. 
Four  of  these  instances  we  have  already  mentioned 
— the  demoniac  in  the  S3magc^e  of  Capernaum, 
the  cure  of  Peter's  wife's  mother,  the  healing  of 
the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  the 
present  instance  of  the  withered  hand.    The  other 
three,  though  occurring  later,  may  conveniently  be 
mentioned  nere  for  the  sake  of  unity  of  subject 
Their  proper  date  is  during  the  latter  six  months 
of  the  third  year's  ministiy.     The  first  of  these 
cases  is  the  noted  one  of  the  gift  of  sight  to  the 
man  bom  blind,  in  Jerusalem  after  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  (John  ix.  I- 16).     Upon  the  miserable 
Pharisees  that  signal  miiade  lost  its  convincing 
effect     While  the  physical  vision  led  the  happy 
object  of  the  miracle  to  the  spiritual  view  of  tne 
Son  of  God  (vers.  37,  38),  the  mahgnants  were 
blinded  to  the  claims  of  Jesus,  of  whom  they  ex- 
claimed, *This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he 
keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day.'    The  next  miracle 
gave  Jesus  an  opportunity  of  asserting  elsewhere  the 
truth  which  he  had  asserted  in  Jeri^em  and  in 
Galilee  of  his  own  lordship  over  the  Sabbath.    In 
one  of  the  synagogues  of  Peraa,  east  of  the  Jordan, 
he  healed  the  infirm  woman,  who  for  eighteen 
years  had  literally  'bent'  beneath  her  inveterate 
malady.     The  grateful  patient  glorified  God,  and 
the  people  rejoiced  at  the  Saviours  glorious  deeds ; 
but  the   unhappy  ruler  of  the-  synagogue  was 
indignant  at  what  he  chose  to  construe  into  a 
violation  of  the  Sabbath  (Luke  xiil    14).     The 
Redeemer  with   burning   words    denounced   his 
hypocrisy  to  his  feure,  and  by  the  cogency  of  his 
rebuke   reduced    'all  his  adveisaries  to  shame' 
(ver.  17).    It  was  in  the  same  district  of  Persea  that 
Jesus  wrought  the  last  of  his  Sabbatical  miracles — 
the  cure  of  '  a  certain  man  which  had  the  dropsy.' 
On  these  two  occasions  the  great  Healer  vindicated 
his  merciful  acts  by  the  argument  a  minori  ad- 
dressed to  his  cavillers,  '  Which  of  you  shall  have 

*  '  In  one  respect  only  all  these  miracles  were 
alike ;  thev  were  miracles  of  the  Sabbath.  They 
were  emphatically  the  beginnings  of  a  new  order 
[Cfl  Ambros.  Comment,  in  Luc,  iv.  58.  *Sab- 
bato  medicinse  Dominicse  opera  coepta  significat, 
ut  inde  nova  creatura  coeperit,  ubi  vetus  ante 
desivit ;  nee  sub  Le^  esse  Dei  Fflium,  sed  supra 
Legem  in  ipso  prmdpio  designaret,  nee  solvi 
Legem  sed  impleri.']  The  triumph  of  love  over 
ritual 


an  ox  or  an  ass  fallen  into  a  pit  and  will  not 
straightway  pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath  day!' 
This  plain  appeal  silenced  them  effectually  (Luke 
xiv.  o ;  comp.  with  xiii.  15,  16}.  Returoing  from 
this  short  digression,  we  find  our  blessed  &iviour 
making  two  most  important  provisions  for  the  society 
which  was  soon  to  be  consecrated  with  hb  holy 
name  and  organised  into  pei-petual  vitality  by  the 
presence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  Men,  under  the 
strong  emotion  which  Christ's  wonderful  works 
and  words  were  everywhere  exciting,  were  crowd- 
ing around  hinu  The  harvest  was  fast  ripening. 
Labourers  were  wanted  for  it  From  amongst  lus 
most  ardent  followers,  including  the  five  whom  we 
have  already  heard  of  as  obeying  his  call,  he  selects 
twdve^  a  symbolical  number  it  may  be,  not  without 
some  mystic  reference  to  the  tribes  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel  (in  which  sense  it  is  worth  while 
to  compare'  such  passages  as  Matt  xix.  28 ;  Luke 
xxiL  30;  Rev.  viu  4-8;  xxi  10-14),  ^o  ^  ^^ 
him,  whom  he  might  educate  for  the  noble  work 
of  founding  and  organising  under  him  the  church, 
for  which,  Inr  his  own  incredible  exertions  and 
surpassing  influence  over  men's  minds,  amidst  the 
intensest  malevolence^  he  was  preparing,  like  another 
David,  the  precious  materials. 

The  Thfelve  Apostles^  and  the  Sermon  on  ike 
Mount.— Vfc  detain  not  the  reader  over  the  names 
of  the  apostles,  of  whom  no  less  than  four  lists  are 
given  (Matt  x.  2-4 ;  Mark  iiL  16-19 ;  Luke  vi 
14-17;  Acts  L  13).  They  were  probably  all  of 
Galilee^  except,  perhaps,  the  traitor,  whose  desig- 
nation, Iscariotj  seems  to  point  to  a  Judaean  origin 
{/scariotes  is,  not  unlikely,  equal  to  fll*^  W^ 

fsh  UTerioth,  of  Kerioth,  mentioned  Josh.  xv.  25). 
For  the  instruction  of  both  these  and  others,  who 
through  them  should  believe  in  Christ,  he  now 
delivers  that  heavenly  summary  of  the  life  and 
practice  of  Christianity  which  age  after  age  has 
regarded  as  the  most  sacred  heritage  that  God  has 
vouchsafed  unto  his  church  (Bp.  HUicott,  p.  178). 
We  accept  the  view  of  those  w^riters  who  regard 
St  Luke  s  recital  of  the  Lord^s  discourse  (vi.  20-49) 
as  a  summary  of  the  whole,  given  by  St  Matthew 
in  chapters  v.-vii.  If  'the  Mount  of  the  Beati- 
tudes '  be  the  sc^uare-shaped  *  Hattin  with  its 
Horns'  which  tradition  asserts,  Dr.  Stanley  {Palfft. 
p.  368  [ed.  3])  sees  in  thepiatform  below  the  horns 
the  tAtoj  redact  of  St  Luke  (ver.  17,  not  •plain* 
[A.  v.],  but  levd  place;  for  the  plain  is  some  60 
feet  below),  to  which  Christ  would  come  down,  as 
the  evangelist  represents  him,  from  the  higher 
horns  of  the  Mount,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing 
the  people  assembled  on  tne  before-mentioned 
plateau.  Dr.  Stanley  is  strong  in  the  conviction 
that  this  was  the  hill,  and  that  its  peculiar  form,  in 
fact,  easUy  reconciles  the  statements  of  the  evai^ 
lists   (Matt  V.    I*  and  Luke  vi.    17,   20).    Dr. 

♦  St  Matthew,  although  he  enumerates  'the 
twelve,*  in  immediate  cormection  with  the  sennon 
on  the  mount,  makes  Christ  ascend  the  mount 
only  as  if  to  address  the  people ;  whereas  St  Luke 
(and  St  Mark  with  him)  mentions  the  Saviour  as 
already  on  the  mountain  with  his  disciples,  and  as 
afterwards  descending  to  the  level  place  to  dcKver 
the  address.  This  is  an  omission  of  the  first  evan- 
gelist, but  no  discrepancy.  "When  he  comes  to 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  he  is  found  in  accord- 
ance, really,  with  St  Luke,  inasmuch  as  be  repre* 
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Robinson  also,  who  visited  Hattin,  allows  the 
probability  of  the  tradition,  and  (in  his  Harmony 
[ed.  Tr.  Soc.],  p.  32,  note)  asserts  that  St  Luke  s 
phrase  ^2  twov  ireScFov,  exactly  indicates  the 
elevated  situation  of  the  Mevel  spot'  on  which 
Jesus  delivered  his  discourse.  That  the  two  evan- 
gelists narrate  the  same  discourse  is  rendered  still 
more  likely  by  the  context  They  not  only  inir<h 
duce  the  sermon  on  the  mount  with  the  Lord's 
nomination  of  the  apostles,  but  they  'bo^foUcw  U 
up  by  the  narrative  of  Christ's  return  to  Capernaum, 
and  his  there  healing  the  centurion's  servant  An 
unusual  circumstance,  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  examples  of  Nazareth 
and  Jerusalem,  occurs  in  connection  with  this 
miracle.  The  Gentile  centurion  in  military  com- 
mand of  the  district,  who  deserves  comparison  with 
the  pious  Cornelius,  is  too  meek  and  humble  to  put 
himself  in  immediate  correspondence  with  the 
Saviour.  He  therefore  despatches  such  friends  as 
he  supposes  meet  to  approach  so  wonderful  a 
Person.  It  is  a  delightful  exception  to  the  usual 
character  of  the  class  to  find  that  these  friends  were 
•  the  elders  of  the  Jews*  (Luke  vii  3),  who  seem 
to  have  acted  both  with  kindness  to  the  centurion, 
their  liberal  benefactor  as  well  as  lenient  governor, 
and  with  much  respect  and  propriety  towards 
Christ  himself.  We  observe,  moreover,  in  this 
miracle  a  natural  transition  to  the  still  greater  one 
which  follows.    The  patient  whom  the  Redeemer 

sents  Jesus  as  on  some  elevated  ^und  while 
addressing  the  assembly,  as  the  thmi  evangelist 
does  also  in  fact,  as  shewn  in  the  text  It  increases 
the  probability  that  St.  Luke's  is  only  an  abridged 
form  of  the  sermon,  which  St  Matthew  gives  in 
extenso,  that  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  forms  the 
shorter  seems  to  have  omitted  all  such  portions  as 
had  specially  a  Jewish  cast     In  a  gospel  intended 

Primarily  for  Israelite  readers,  such  passages  as 
latt  V.  17-39,  and  vL  1-34,  are  specially  suitable 
from  their  references  to  the  Mosaic  Scriptures,  and 
from  their  Jewish  allusions  and  illustrations.  These 
long  passages  are  entirely  omitted  by  St  Luke. 
Moreover,  in  some  of  the  passages  which  are 
common  to  the  two,  St  Luke  omits  the  Jewish 
sintcture  and  tone  of  St.  Matthew ;  e.g.j  in  the 
injunctions  of  non-resistance  to  evU  and  of  Iwe  to 
enemies  (Luke  vi.  29,  30 ;  27,  28),  St.  Luke  omits 
the  introductory  references  to  the  law,  which  St 
Matthew  characteristically  gives :  and  while  the 
latter  bases  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
tbould  have  done  to  us  on*  the  law  and  the  prophets' 
(Matt  vii.  12),  his  brother  evangelist,  not  writing 
for  Jews  especially,  says  nothing  of  this  sanction. 
These  and  similar  points,  such  as  the  omission  by 
St  Luke  of  the  warning  against  '  false  prophets,' 
so  suitable  in  the  pages  of  St  Matthew  (vii.  15), 
seem  to  account  for  the  diversities  which  occur  in 
the  two  evangelists.  We  do  not  deny  that  Christ 
may  have  repeated  his  discourses  substantially  at 
times.  But  we  believe  that  the  two  evangelists, 
with  their  different  aims,  would  probably  report 
any  one  discourse  of  the  Lords  with  the  charac- 
teristic differences  which  we  in  fact  possess  in  their 
narratives.  The  nomination  of  the  apostles  being 
the  context,  which  introduces  the  sermon  in  both 
accounts,  clearly  identifies  these  accounts  as  being 
of  one  and  the  same  discourse.  The  context  which 
follows  is  noticed  in  the  text  as  affording  a  like 
argument 


here  restores  to  health  '  was  sick  and  ready  to  die"* 
(ver.  2).  On  the  morrow  he  puts  forth  fails  power 
to  effect  a  yet  greater  restoration. 

The  raising  of  the  dead. — It  was  at  Nain^  a  small 
town  on  the  north  slope  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon, 
that  the  Lord  of  Life  first  came  into  conflict  with 
the  powers  of  death.  He  was  passing  the  gate  as 
they  were  carrying  to  his  grave  the  only  son  of  a 
weepin?  widow.  Full  of  kindness  as  well  as  of 
power,  he  spoke  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  mother 
and  of  life  to  the  dead  son.  The  effect  of  both 
was  complete.  Amidst  the  awful  fear  and  adora- 
tion of  the  crowds  that  thronged  him  he  delivered 
the  young  man  alive  to  his  mother  (Luke  vii  1 1-17). 
Three  instances  only  occur  in  Christ's  history  of 
his  assertion  of  this  dominion  over  death.  In  the 
present  case  the  corpse  was  on  its  way  to  burial 
when  interrupted  by  the  fiat  of  the  Life-restorer. 
In  the  next  instance,  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus 
(which,  as  happening  only  a  few  days  [or  at  most 
weeks]  after  tnis,  may,  for  the  unity  of  the  subject, 
be  here  considered),  the  bands  of  death  were 
loosened  almost  at  once  after  life  had  ceased.  The 
widow's  son  was  raised  in  the  sight  of  all  Nain. 
The  ruler's  daughter  in  the  presence  only  of  three 
apostles  (Peter,  Tames,  and  John),  who  were  after- 
wards associated  with  Christ  on  two  other  especial' 
occasions,  and  of  her  parents.  Crowds,  however, 
had  been  gathered  around  Jesus  on  his  way  to  the 
house  of  Jairus,  and  in  the  throng  a  suffering 
woman  had  pressed  close  to  the  &iviour.  For 
twelve  years  she  had  tried  in  vain  all  the  medical 
resources  at  her  command.  Her  issue  of  blood 
was  growing  worse.  She  now  thought  that  a  touch 
even  of  the  clothes  of  the  great  Healer  would 
restore  her.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  her  faith,  it  possessea  the  virtue  of  a  rare 
simplicity.  The  Lord  at  once  acknowledged  it, 
and  in  gracious  words  dismissed  her  '  in  p<^ce  and 
whole  of  her  plague*  (Mark  v.  34).  The  third 
instance  of  the  gift  of  life,  which  we  must  now 
only  glance  at,  was  at  the  close  of  his  ministry, 
when  he  raised  Lazarus  four  days  after  burial. 
We  mention  this  great  case  here  as  the  ultimate 
degree  of  his  power,  so  far  at  least  as  he  was 
pleased  to  exert  it  on  others.  It  was  not  only  the 
restoration  of  life  to  the  dead,  but  of  the  freshness 
of  health  to  corruption  (John  xi  39).  If  this  gift 
of  life  to  his  friend  hastened  his  own  death  in  &ct 
(John  xl  47,  57;  xii.  10,  19),  thcU  event  only 
expedited  the  consummation  of  his  conquest  and 
dominion  over  death  by  his  awn  resurrection  from 
the  grave  (John  ii  19,  21).  We  group  together 
these  wonderful  facts.  The  three  resurrections  and 
the  climax  of  the  fourth  must  be  noted,  in  however 
brief  a  history  of  Jesus.  They  develope  the 
grandest  of  his  Messianic  functions  which  early 
prophecy  foretold,  and  the  whole  gospel  has  only 
echoed  and  illustrated  (comp.  Hosea  xiL  14 ;  Is. 
XXV.  8 ;  xxvL  19 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  25,  26,  54,  55  ;  2 
Tim.  I  10;  Heb.  ii.  14,  15  ;  Rev.  i.  18;  xx.  14; 
xxi.  4). 

Death  of  John  Baptist^  and  renuUnder  of  the  E, 
Galilean  Ministry, — This  was,  however,  not  the 
idea  of  Messiah  which  even  good  men  had  been 
wont  to  entertain.  It  was  of  imperial  pomp  rather 
than  of  spiritual  dominion  that  they  dreamt  Even 
the  Baptist's  faith  seemed  to  fail  under  the  personal 
trials  which  Herod's  cruelty  imposed  on  him,  when 
after  so  much  expectation  he  found  Messiah's  guise 
I  so  lowly,  and  Uie  signs  of  his  kingdom  so  unearthly 
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(Matt  XL  3 ;  Luke  viL  19,  ao.  See  Neander, 
Life  of  Christ  [Bohn],  pp.  60-62).  He  sent  a 
desponding  message  to  Jesus  from  his  prison : 
'  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for 
another  V  The  practical  reply  which  the  Lord 
returned  to  him,  as  he  bade  his  messengers  report 
to  their  master  his  works  and  words  of  ^race  and 
power,  brings  out  into  strong  relief  those  hneaments 
of  Messiah's  character  which  present  him  to  our 
spiritual  intuition  as  the  Benefactor  and  Saviour  of 
mankind  amidst  privation  and  sufTerin?  rather  than 
as  an  assertor  of  mere  dominion  and  of  material 
power.  He  pronounces  a  fresh  beatitude  on  the 
man  who  should  not  take  offence  at  the  lowly 
blessmgs  which  Christ  came  to  distribute  amongst 
the  XMX^  and  poor  (comp.  Is.  Izl  I  ['meek*] 
with  Matt  XL  5  and  Luke  vii.  22  ['poor']),  and 
who  should  recognise  in  his  remedies  for  the  blind, 
the  lame,  the  leprous,  and  the  dead,  the  most 
appropriate  demonstrations  of  Messiah's  power, 
and  the  surest  guarantees  of  his  ultimate  glory  I 
Christ's  testimony  to  his  true-hearted  though  de- 
sponding foreruimer  (Matt  xL  7-15;  Luke  vii 
24-30)  is  a  fine  illustration  of  his  sympathy  and  ap- 
preciation of  men  under  trial  John  shortly  after 
was  removed  to  his  rest  bv  the  tyrant's  sword;* 
it  is  consolatory  to  see  that  the  Lord's  last  reference 
to  his  mission  and  conduct  of  it  was  one  of  accept- 
ance and  gracious  praise.  He  called  him  an 
Elijah,  pronounced  nim  equal  to  the  greatest  of 
prophets,  and  even  compared  him  with  the  Son  of 
Man  himself  as  a  (aithful  example  of  'wisdom 
justified  of  her  children'  ^ee  Matt  xL  14;  Luke 
viL  28;  and  Matt  xi.  18,  i^).  In  melancholy 
contrast  are  the  reflections  which  Jesus  about  this 
time  made  as  to  the  effect  of  his  mighty  works  on 
the  population  which  witnessed  them.  The  towns 
around  the  west  and  north  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  had  enjoyed  the  clearest  evidences  of  his 
heavenly  mission ;  but  beyond  the  transient  wonder 
which  his  miracles  could  not  but  elicit,  no  signs  of 
intelligent  faith  appeared,  even  in  Capernaum,  with 
all  its  wealth  of  opportunity.  '  Woe  unto  thee 
Chorazin  1  Woe  unto  thee  Bethsaida !  And  thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell!'  Such  were  the  sad 
words  in  which  he  '  upbraided  the  cities  wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,  because  they 
repented  not'  (Matt  xl  21,  23). 

Two  more  circuits  of  Galilee. — Before  this  year 
of  ministerial  activity  came  to  its  close,  the  Lord, 
who,  while  dining  with  a  Pharisee,  was  anointed  by 
a  woman  whose  loving  act,  sinner  though  she  was, 
was  graciously  accepted  (Luke  vii  36-50),  repeated 
his  visitation  around  the  northern  districts  of  Pales- 
tine on  two  occasions.  Last  vear  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Simon  Peter  and  the  four  others  who 
were  the  first  to  follow  Christ  This  year  he  took 
with  him  in  his  former  circuit  his  twelve  apostles, 

*  Herod  Antipas  was  a  superstitious  man. 
Hearing,  after  his  execution  of  the  Baptist  (which 
he  seems  to  have  consented  to  with  regret),  of  the 
Saviour's  fame,  his  troubled  conscience  at  once 
reverted  to  his  victim.  He  exclaimed,  'This  is 
John  the  Baptist ;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and 
therefore  mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves 
in  him  1'  (Matt  xiv.  2).  This  is  a  rough  though 
valid  testimony  from  a  man  of  the  world  of  the 
profound  impression  which  was  created  both  by 
the  Forerunner  and  the  Saviour. 


whom  he  was  educating  for  their  work  of  founding 
the  church.  This  second  of  the  circuits  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  attendant  ministry  of  certain  ear- 
nest women,  among  whom  was  Maiy  Magdalene, 
now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  our  notice 
(Luke  viii  1-3).  Between  this  and  the  third  cir- 
cuit we  trace  some  of  the  effects  of  Pharisaic  malig- 
nity. Emissaries  from  Jerusalem  are'  bu^  every- 
where in  their  fiendish  efforts  to  destroy  his  popu- 
larity, and  to  thwart  the  progress  of  his  cause. 
'  His  friends'  (Mark  iii  21),  including  no  doubt 
some  of  his  kindred,  who  from  the  first  were 
ignorant  of  his  mission,  and  displayed  that  grudge 
against  him  of  which  the  poet  writes  : 

*  How  shall  envious  brethren  own 
A  brother  on  the  eternal  throne?' 

(Christian  Year,  Trinity  Sunday.) 

now  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him,  for  they  said, 
'  he  is  beside  himself.'  The  opposition  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  had  been  only  feeling  their  way 
hitherto,  begins  to  assume  a  definite  shape.  In 
the  face  of  the  popular  favour  they  do  not  resort  to 
violence  yet ;  but  they  hope  to  effect  their  object 
of  crushing  the  Great  Teacher  by  working  on  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  whom  they  would  persuade 
that  Jesus  was  in  league  with  the  powers  of  evil 
They  could  not  deny  his  miracles,  but  they  had 
their  explanation  :  '  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out 
devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils' 
(Matt  xii  24).  The  Lord  did  not  find  it  difficult 
to  meet  this  blasphemous  imputation  by  exposing 
the  absurdity  of  it.  But  he  was  not  content  to  do 
this  simply ;  with  words  of  most  awful  severity  be, 
in  express  and  immediate  reference  to  this  Phari- 
saic impiety,  pronounced  their  venomous  (MatL  xiL 
34 — yevHuuwa  ^tdi^)  slander  as  a  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  which  the  exhausted  long-suffenng 
of  God  had  no  forgiveness  in  store.  In  strict  keep- 
ing with  that  sentence,  he  went  on  to  remind  men 
of  the  heavy  responsibility  they  were  treasuring  up 
for  the  day  of  doom  when  they  indulged  in  wanton 
imputations.  They  probably  did  not  believe  them. 
This  excuse,  however,  would  not  serve  them ;  the 
slander  remained,  and  '  for  every  idle  word  that 
men  should  speak,  they  must  give  an  account  in 
the  day  of  judgment'  (ver.  36,  comp.  with  vcr.  32). 

Exposures  of  Pharisaism. — Jesus  sought  every 
legitimate  opportunity  of  cautioning  men  against 
that  Pharisaism  which  was  not  more  hostUe  to 
himself  than  fatal  to  their  own  highest  interests. 
In  his  severe  reflections  on  the  Scribes  and  Phan- 
sees,  who  sought  a  sign  from  him  out  of  very  wan- 
tonness in  order  to  tempt  him  (Matt  xil  38 ;  Luke 
XL   16,  24-36),  as  well  as  in  his  denunciations  of 
woe  at  the  Pharisee's  table  (ver.  37*54),  we  have 
instances.     And  how  full  of  this  righteous  ind^* 
nation  he  was,  becomes  yet  more  apparent,  froin 
his  long  addresses  to  his  disciples  and  the  multi- 
tude, in  which  he  bids  them  '  beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees'  (Luke  xii)     At  Levi's  feast, 
though  in  milder  terms,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
of  rebutting  some  less  injurious  though  cnaiacter- 
istic  censures  of  the  Pharisees,  who  took  offence  i| 
his  gracious  association  with  the  abject  class  of 
'  publicans  and  sinners.'    His  very  mission  was,  as 
he  said,  to  call  such  men  to  repentance 

Parables. — It  was,  however,  not  only  by  de- 
nouncing the  hollowness  of  the  Jewish  P*rty»  ^^} 
still  more  by  instructing  his  disciples  in  the  pnna* 
pies  of  his  kingdom,  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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that  our  Lord  advanced  the  cause  of  divine  truth. 
Much  of  this  instruction  we  have  in  his  inimitable 
parables.  The  earliest  of  these  (beginning  with 
that  of  '  the  sower  and  the  seed'),  which  have  a 
wider  range  of  application  than  some  of  his  later 
ones,  belong  to  this  period  of  his  history.  Those 
which  are  given  in  St  Matthew  xiii.  and  parallel 
passages,  seem  to  have  a  mutual  relation,  revealing 
'  varied  aspects  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth ' 
(Bishop  Ellicott,  Lectures^  p.  21,  n.  2,  briefly  traces 
their  connection.  See  also  Wordsworth  on  Matt 
xiii  3),  in  its  present  mixed  and  imperfect  condi- 
tion. This  feature  of  Christ's  teaching  was  pro- 
phetically appointed,  as  the  evangelist  observes 
(Matt  xiii.  34).  It  was  also  best  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  moral  probation :  means  were  pro- 
vided  whereby  to  the  willing  and  well-affected  these 
parables  should  become  intelligible  (Mark  iv.  33, 
34) ;  to  the  hostile  and  self-conceited  the  truths 
which  underlay  the  parables  would  remain  an  un- 
explained and  useless  mystery  (comp.  Butler's 
Anal,  ii  4).  It  was  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  that  the  Lord  delivered  these  parables,  in 
presence  of  a  '  multitude '  of  eager  listeners  (Mark 
IV.  36).  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  his  dis- 
ciples, desirous  of  securing  him  some  retirement 
and  rest,  took  him  across  the  sea.  While  he  was 
asleep  from  weariness,  on  the  passage  a  storm 
burst  upon  their  vessel  This  circumstance,  which 
filled  his  companions  with  alarm,  afforded  to  Jesus 
an  opportunity  of  asserting  a  power  whereat  they 
were  struck  with  a  new  amazement.  He  stilled  the 
raging  tempest,  and  they  exdaimed,  '  What  man- 
ner of  man  is  this  that  even'vrinds  and  sea  obey 
him  I '  When  he  landed  on  the  opposite  coast,  near 
Gergasa,  he  was  met  by  two  fierce  demoniacs 
(Matt  viii.  28).  The  ferocity  and  deprecating  cry 
of  both  are  mentioned  in  the  first  gospel  The  cure 
of  one  only,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  pest  and 
terror  of  the  country,  is  fully  described  by  SS. 
Mark  (v.)  and  Luke(viiL),  but  they  omit  the  men- 
tion of  the  second,  as  being  of  no  account  by  the 
side  of  his  veiy  notorious  companion  (Ellicott, 
p.  188,  note;  Bihliotheca Sacra,  vol.  il  p.  169).  The 
two  events,  which  took  place  shortly  after  our 
Lord's  return  to  Capernaum  (the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  and  the  contemporary  cure  of  the  issue  of 
blo^),  we  have  already  adverted  to ;  they  were 
followed  by  the  healing  of  two  blind  men  and  the 
ejection  of  the  dumb  spirit,  amidst  the  grateful  ex- 
clamation of  the  multitudes :  *  It  was  never  so  seen 
in  Israel  1'  and  the  renewal  of  the  Pharisees'  blas- 
phemous cry :  '  He  casteth  out  devils  through  the 
prince  of  the  devils  1'  (Matt  ix.)  How  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  sacred  narrative  is  this  contrast  in 
the  results  of  our  Lord's  ministration — the  con- 
temptuous rejection  by  the  Pharisee  and  the  enthu- 
siastic favour  of  the  impressible  crowd  (St  John's 
^X^of).  Strong,  however,  as  this  popular  feeling 
was,  it  was  no  match  for  that  unflagging  hostility 
which  sought  by  every  means,  and  at  last  too  suc- 
cessfully, to  convert  the  affection  of  the  people  into 
enmity.  The  tide  of  alienation  suited  first  of  all 
from  Nazareth,  the  Saviour's  chosen  city.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  deliberate  and  repeated 
rejection  of'^  Jesus  by  this  infatuated  and  guilty 
population.  The  last  of  these  miserable  acts  falls 
into  the  present  section  of  our  history.  With  what 
grief  must  the  merciful  Redeemer  have  turned  his 
back,  for  the  last  time,  upon  a  town  whose  claims 
upon  his  divine  regard  he  would  gladly  have  satis- 


fied, but  could  not  because  of  men's  astounding 
unbelief  (Mark  vL  5,  6).  His  loving  labours,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  checked.  He  immediately  sets 
out  on  his  third  circuit  of  Galilee — whether  with 
the  former  company  of  his  apostles  or  not  we  are 
not  informed.  His  observation  on  this  tour  of 
mercy  excited  more  than  ever  his  compassion  for 
the  multitude  —  scattered  and  fainting  as  they 
seemed  to  be,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd  (Matt 
ix.  36). 

Mission  of  Uu  Tufdue, — ^The  supply  of  their 
need  he  made  an  object  of  prayer,  enjoining  on 
his  disciples  the  duty  of  invoking  God's  help  (ver. 
38) ;  and,  what  was  still  more,  he  gave  them  an 
effectual  lesson  how  best  to  secure  an  answer  to 
prayer  by  acting  on  it.  He  without  delay  sent 
forth  the  twelve  on  their  first  missionary  tour,  and 
idfter  their  departure  resumed  his  own  labours 
among  the  neighbouring  cities  (Matt  xL  i).  This 
mission,  which  seems  to  have  hccn  made  while  the 
Lord  was  on  his  third  circuit,  and  not  from  Caper- 
naum, gave  occasion  for  the  delivery  of  a  minis- 
terial diarge,  in  which  the  great  *  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls'  sets  forth  to  Uie  apostolic  pastors  a 
regime  of  visitation  adapted  to  their  primitive  field 
of  labour.  In  this  beautiful  exhortation  Chrbt 
makes  an  affecting  allusion  to  the  persecutions 
with  which  his  own  loving  labours  were  met  In 
their  mission  they  were  receiving  from  him  a 
heritage  of  like  obloquy  and  trial,  but  a  probation, 
withal,  of  noblest  aims  and  a  blessed  recompense 
— •  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  mv  name's 
sake,  but  he  that  endureth  unto  the  ena  shall  be 
saved'  (Matt  x.  22.  The  entire  charge  occupies 
the  chapter).  This  service  was  no  doubt  intenaed, 
among  other  purposes,  for  instruction  to  the 
apostles  themselves,  to  the  preparation  of  whom 
for  their  ultimate  duties  the  Lord  has  evidently  at 
this  period  of  his  ministry  great  regard.  They 
were  as  yet  novices  in  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  so  they  were  to  limit  their  teaching  to 
the  simple  announcement  that  that  kingdom  was 
at  hand ;  miraculous  power  in  attestation  of  their 
solemn  message  was  given  them,  and  they  exer- 
cised it  by  casting  out  devils  and  healing  the  sick 
(Mark  vi.  12 ;  Luke  ix.  6).  As  their  circuit  was 
confined  to  Galilee,  and  the^  took  various  direc- 
tions in  six  different  compames  (Mark  vl  7),  they 
would  not  require  long  time  for  this  their  first 
essay  in  mission  work  (Bishop  Ellicott  conjectures 
an  absence  of  only  two  days,  p.  193).  Their 
return  to  Capernaum  may  also  have  been  hastened 
by  the  violent  death  of  the  Baptist  Christ,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  greater  privacv,  withdraws 
with  the  twelve  to  the  Northern  Bethsaida  (called 
Julias  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  after  the  emperor's 
daughter),  but  he  failed  to  find  the  quietness 
which  he  sought.  His  fame  attracted  crowds  from 
the  villages  and  towns  of  the  north  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  He  was  not  indifierent  to  their 
earnest  though  scarcely  intelligent  longing  after 
him ;  and  in  compassion  to  their  wants  he  wrought 
what  in  some  respects  was  the  most  imposing  of 
all  his  miracles.  On  the  slender  store  of  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes,  he  satisfied  the  craving 
appetite  of  5000  men,  besides  women  and  children 
(Matt  xiv.  21),  leaving  a  hoard  of  fragments 
enough  to  fill  twelve  baskets.  This  marvellous 
exhibition  of  creative  power,  which  so  greatly 
excelled  the  analogous  miracle  of  the  prophet 
Elisha,  2  Kings  iv.  42-44,  produced  an  extreme 
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sensation ;  and  while  some  lauded  him  as  the  long 
expected  prophet  who  was  to  introduce  Messiah, 
others  were  lor  going  so  far  as  to  set  him  up  as 
the  very  theocratic  Kmg  himself  (John  yL  14,  15). 
To  evade  their  importunity,  Jesus  retired  to  a  soli- 
tary upland  on  the  north-east  of  the  lake^  having 
requested  his  disciples  to  return  to  the  western 
side.  Another  of  the  furious  storms  so  usual  on 
those  waters  impeded  for  hours  the  vessel  in  which 
they  were  crossug.  With  an  astonishment  which 
far  exceeded  the  emotions  with  which  they  had 
viewed  the  recent  miracle,  the  twelve  saw  the  Lord 
walking  on  the  troubled  waves,  as  if  to  pass  them 
(Mark  vi  48).  He  soothed  their  be^derment 
with  reassuring  words,  and  permitted  Peter  to 
attempt  to  approach  him  on  the  water.  He  sus- 
tained the  sinking  apostle  until  they  were  received 
into  the  ^p.  The  storm  then  ceased  ;  their  faith 
rose  higher  still,  and  they  exclaimed,  '  Of  a  truth, 
thou  art  the  Son  of  GodT  (Matt  xiv.  33).  A 
hasty  but  not  ineffectual  visit  a^un  to  the  east 
shore  of  Gennesaret  is  related  by  SS.  Matthew  and 
Mark,  durin?  which  he  was  pleased  to  disperse 
broadcast  gifts  of  healing  to  the  eager  crowds  of 
town  and  country  (Matt  xiv.  35 ;  Mark  vi.  56) ; 
and  the  supplemental  narrative  of  St  John  then 
winds  up  the  history  of  the  second  year's  ministry. 
Discourse  in  the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum, 
Apostacy  of  many, — ^The  material  benefits  of  food 
and  hesuth  had  by  this  time  attracted  numbers  to 
Christ,  who  had  formed  no  seemly  views  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom.  This  was  onlv  too  likely  to 
foster  the  worldlv  opinions  which  were  so  rife 
about  the  Messiah.  The  Lord  therefore  deter- 
mines to  correct  the  error,  and  to  sift  the  sincerity 
of  his  foUowera.  In  a  discourse  full  of  the  pro- 
foundest  mysteries  of  man's  spiritual  relation*  to 

*  Our  Lord's  bearing  towards  his  reiatittes  ^<t- 
serves  mention  in  connection  with  this  point  in 
our  history.  It  was  on  one  occasion,  dunng  this 
year's  ministry  in  Galilee,  that  a  somewhat  urgent 
request  was  made  to  Jesus  to  gratify  the  wish  of 
his  mother  and  his  brethren,  wno  were  awaiting 
an  interview.  He  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in 
an  earnest  discourse  on  the  blasphemy  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  So,  instead  of  breaking 
off  immediately  to  salute  his  kinsfolk,  he  seized 
the  opportunity  of  assuring  the  bystanders,  that  by 
their  regeneration  his  disciples  enjoyed  a  nearer 
relation  to  him  than  even  mother  or  brethren 
(Matt  xiL  46-50).  Probably  we  may  best  explain 
on  this  same  principle  the  apparent  distance  of 
manner  which  ne  shewed  his  mother  at  the  mar- 
riage-festival of  Cana  at  the  banning  of  his  public 
course.  Eighteen  years  before  he  had  intimated 
to  her  that  he  had  a  work  before  him  which  she 
knew  not  of  (Luke  iL  49,  50).  He  was  now  at 
Cana  taking  in  hand  his  divine  '  Father's  business,' 
and  was  about  to  build  up  a  spirihuU  household. 
This  would  bring  out  to  view  a  changed  relation 
between  him  and  his  human  mother.  She  seems, 
however,  to  have  stood  more  on  her  natural  tie  to 
him  than  was  convenient,  when  she  urged  him  to 
work  his  earliest  miracle.  So  our  Lord's  words  to 
her  contained,  it  is  certain,  a  tender  rebuke  (John 
ii.  4),  and  it  was  not  until  her  subsequent  act  of 
iaith  (ver.  5),  that  the  Lord  actually  complied  with 
her  request  After  his  resurrection  we  find  this 
postponement  of  ail  human  connection  and  feeling  to 
spiritual  relationship^  in  the  Saviour's  emphatic 


the  Saviour  he  gives  them  to  understand  that  it 
was  not  hy  an  earthly  career  of  popularity,  excite- 
ment, and  dominion,  that  he  meant  to  set  up  his 
throne  amongst  them — nor  by  physical  food  vns 
he  about  to  feed  them.  As  before  to  the  woman 
of  Sychar  he  promised  water  better  than  Jacob's 
well  ever  produced,  to  slake  her  thirst,  so  now  to 
the  men  of  Capernaum  he  offers  a  bread  better 
than  the  manna  of  their  fathers,  his  own  flesh— the 
bread  of  life,  which  should  satisfy  their  appetite 
for  ever,  and  impart  to  the  eater  an  eternal  life. 
The  murmurs  wluch  the  envious  *  Jews '  first  raised 
(John  VL  41,  52)  soon  spread  to  his  disciples. 
Numbers  of  diem  exclaimed  against  his  doctrine  as 
harsh  and  intolerable  (ver.  60),  and  'firom  that 
time  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him' 
(ver.  66).  Painful  as  was  this  large  secession,  it 
was  not  altogether  unexpected  (ver.  64)  by  Jesus, 
to  whom  it  was  no  doubt  a  real  pleasure  to  dis- 
cover, at  this  trying  moment,  that  they  who  had 
been  the  especial  objects  of  his  instructing  care 
were  making  great  advances  in  spiritual  know* 
ledge.  His  touching  appeal  to  the  apostles  drew 
from  them,  through  their  mouth-piece  Peter,  the 
grand  confession,  '  We  believe  and  are  sure  that 
thou  art  that  Christ,  the  son  of  the  Hving  God' 
(ver.  69).* 

End  of  the  second  year, — And  thus  terminated 
that  year  of  ^race  and  love.  Sad  it  is  to  reflect 
that  after  all  its  most  lavish  expenditure  of  miracu' 
lous  energy,  and  faithful  admonitions  and  sublime 
recommendations  of  the  truth,  only  twelve  public 
adherents  of  Christ  were  at  last  found  in  Galilee  of 
all  the  multitudes  that  had  been  moved  to  follow 
him  I  The  ultimate  result  of  the  Redeemei's  mis- 
sbn  to  his  own  nation  is  told  by  the  fourth  evan- 
gelist in  few  but  expressive  words :  '  He  came 
unto  his  own,  but  his  own  received  him  not'  We 
have  by  this  time  seen  how  much  of  the  crime  of 
that  rejection  was  accomplished  in  this  the  most 
active  year  of  the  Lord's  ministerial  career,  and  io 
the  province  he  had  most  favoured  with  his  pre- 
sence. 

Sect.  3.  The  Third  Passozter,  ^Tht  last  year 
of  the  ministry,  as  in  many  other  respects,  so  at 
its  very  beginning,  differs  from  the  two  preceding. 
We  have  seen  how  the  Lord  exercised  a  control 
over  the  Sabbath,  we  now  find  him  using  a  disoe- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  great  feast  Though  it  was 
his  principle  '  to  fulfil  all  righteousness/  he  yet 
absented  himself  from  the  present  Passover  to  pre- 
vent any  premature  outbrnk  of  the  Pharisaic  ma- 
lignants,  whose  plans  were  laid  for  hts  destruction. 

*  Jesus  would  not  walk  in  Jewry,*  says  SL  John, 

prohibition  of  the  Magdalene's  offered  embrace. 
She  must  not  touch  hun  with  the  iodily  touch; 
but  wait  for  that  gift  of  the  Spirit,  after  the  ascen- 
sion, which  shoidd  enable  her  to  embrace  and 
toudi  him  with  the  hand  of  faith  (John  xx.  i;}- 
And  at  the  cross,  besides  the  transfer  of  a«^ 
human  love^  implied  in  the  Saviour's  beautiful  act 
of  commending  his  mother  to  the  l)eloved  disciple's 
care,  there  was  surely  the  inseparable  bond  of  a 
spiritual  relationship  more  closely  cemented  amidst 
the  solemnity  of  that  awful  hour  (John  xix.  26, 

27).  .  ^. 

*  Or,  according  to  Tischendorf  and  Gncsbacn, 

*  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God'  This  is  also 
accepted  by  Alford  [5th  edit];  but  the  retdings 
greatly  vary. 
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in  reference  to  this  time,  '  because  the  Jews  sought 
to  kill  him'  (viL  i).  But  he  was  not  wholly  to 
escape  from  their  opposition.  At  Capernaum  he 
has  to  justify  his  disciples  (in  noticeable  similarity 
to  the  apology  he  made  for  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  former  year)  for  eating  with  '  unwashen 
hands'  (Matt  xv. ;  Mark  vii)  He  makes  this  an 
opportunity  of  again  vindicatuig  moral  truth  from 
the  miserable  traditions  with  which  the  Scribes  and 
the  Pharisees  had  overlaid  it  Unclean  hearts,  not 
unwashen  hands  it  is,  which  defile  the  man ;  and 
he  quotes  against  them,  with  much  severity,  Isaiah's 
prophecy  (xxix.  13),  illustrating  it  by  Uieir  own 
evasion  of  the  fifth  commandment  under  the  hypo- 
critical maxim  of  '  Corban,^ 

Ministry  in  N,  Galilee, — One  of  the  points  of 
contrast  between  the  present  and  the  preceding 
years  of  the  Great  Teacher's  career,  is  the  predo- 
minance in  it  of  teaching  and  preaching  above 
miraculous  display  (see  Bishop  EUicott,  Lectures^ 
pp.  204-207).  Miracles,  indeed,  he  still  wrought, 
and  with  the  usual  effect  of  eliciting  from  the  mul- 
titudes, not  their  admiration  only,  but  their 
homage  ;  but  he  did  this  in  Ttew  scenes  of  labour, 
and  in  some  instances  beyond  the  bounds  of  '  the 
land  of  IsraeL'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  he,  in  answer  to  the  admirable  faith 
and  humility  of  the  Syrophenician  woman,  healed 
her  daughter,  who  was  *grievously  vexed  with 
a  devil'  (Matt  xv.  22).  The  precise  spot  where 
this  happened  is  not  mentioned.  The  Lord,  who 
had  probably  retired  so  far  north  out  of  the 
way  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  seems,  from  the 
best  attested  reading  of  Mark  viL  31,  to  have 
been  journeying  at  3iat  time  to  Sidon  {jt^t>&^ 
ix  T&if  6pUtfP  TApcv  ^X^ey  dtd  ^i^vos  is,  after 
KBDLA  and  other  manuscripts,  adopted  by  Tis- 
chendorf  and  Tregelles,  as  well  as  Lachmann). 
From  this  great  Gentile  dty,  the  utmost  limit  of 
our  Lord's  travels  in  that  direction,  he,  in  a 
journey  of  as  much  privacy  as  possible,  crossed 
the  Jordan  above  its  uppermost  lake,  '  the  waters 
of  Merom,'  and  so  approached  the  Sea  of  Genne- 
saret  on  its  east  side,  through  the  Northern  Deca- 
polis — still  beyond  the  territories  of  Herod  Antipas, 
whose  hostility  to  the  Redeemer  had  probably 
been  procured  by  the  Pharisees  through  the  aid  of 
their  new  allies  the  Herodians.  This  unnatural 
league  Christ  warned  his  disciples  to  beware  of 
under  the  metaphor  of  leaven — '  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  leaven  of  Herod'  (Mark  viii.  i^) 
— intolerant  bigotry  united  to  mere  worldliness  in 
an  effort  to  destroy  the  truth,  which  was  as  much 
opposed  to  the  heartless  formalism  of  the  one,  as 
it  was  to  the  unprincipled  levity  of  the  other.  The 
solitarv  miracle  of  Phoenicia  was  followed*  on 
Christ  s  arrival  in  Decapolis,  by  another,  which  St 
Mark  alone  describes  (viL  31-37).  This  healing  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  like  that  Mrrought  shortly 
afterwards  on  the  blind  man  of  Bethsaida  Julias 
(Mark  viiL  22-26),  is  noticeable  for  a  few  peculiar 
features,  the  reason  of  which  we  are  not  informed 
of.  In  both  cases  the  Lord  withdrew  the  men 
from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  restored  them  to 
soundness  by  gradual  and  apparently  laboured 
processes,  and  prohibited  the  publication  of  the 
miracles.  In  the  former  instance,  indeed,  this  in- 
junction was  emphatically  disobeyed.  Instead  of 
keeping  silence,  they  raised  a  chorus  of  praise 
throughout  Decapolis  :  '  He  hath  done  all  things 
well — He  maketh  both  the  deftf  to  hear  and  the 
VOL.  It 


dumb  to  speak  1 '  While  on  these  eastern  shores 
of  the  lake,  and  in  the  interval  between  .  these 
similar  miracles,  our  Lord  repeated  his  stupendous 
display  of  creative  power  by  feeding  the  four 
thousand  with  the  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small 
fishes  in  the  wilderness.  The  effort  which  certain 
writers,  for  instance  De  Wette  (on  Matt  xv.  29) 
and  Neander  {Id/e  of  Christ  [Bohn]  p.  2S7,  note), 
make  to  identify  this  with  the  like  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand,  is  refuted  by  Christ's  own  distinct 
mention  of  both  (see  Matt  xvi  9,  10,  and  Mark 
viii.  19,  2a  For  an  examination  of  the  minute 
points  of  difference  in  these  great  and  similar 
miracles.  Bishop  EUicott,  Lectures^  pp.  221,  222 
and  notes,  is  worth  consulting).  We  have  said 
that  in  this  period  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  more 
of  the  didactic  than  of  the  miraculous  element 
occurs.  His  first  object  now  seems  to  be  more 
than  ever  the  instruction  of  his  followers,  of  the 
twelve  especially.  They  have  many  prejudices  to 
unlearn,  and  still  more  of  spiritual  truth  to  learn. 
In  this  purpose  of  teaching  the  disciples  we  have 
probably  the  chief  reason  of  the  privacy  which 
characterised  our  Lord's  movements  at  this  time. 
Various  occasions  are  mentioned  suggesting  various 
methods  of  imparting  his  divine  instructions. 

Didactic  character  of  the  Ministry  of  this  period, 
— Besides  his  long  exposure  of  the  Pharisaic  tra^ 
ditions  at  Capernaum,  while  vindicating  his  dis- 
ciples from  the  charge  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  of  eating  with  unwashen  hands,  there  is 
his  angry  rebuke  of  the  sign-seeking  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  near  Magdala.  While  he  indignantly 
refused  to  gratify  their  insolent  and  treacherous 
curiosity,  he  yet,  with  an  emotion  of  grief  at  their 
harsh  hostility,  intimated  to  them,  under  'the 
sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas '  (Matt  xvl  4),  the  con- 
summation of  his  own  sacrifice,  from  the  benefit  of 
which  their  wilfulness  would  be,  alas  I  too  sure  a 
bar  to  them.  This  sign,  however,  if  hidden  to 
their  unbelief,  would  serve  with  many  other  signifi- 
cant hints  to  help  the  faith  of  his  apostles ;  and  it 
needed  help  I  What  ebbing  and  flowing  of  in- 
telligence did  they  not  exhibit!  For  instance, 
when  Christ,  shortly  afterwards  in  his  desire  to 
caution  them  against  the  machinations  of  the 
malignants,  designated  their  principles  as  'the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees,'  the 
twelve  were  so  dull  as  to  construe  his  plain  meta- 
phor literally,  as  if  he  were  only  rebuking  them 
for  a  failure  of  their  lofU^-storel  Such  stolidity 
was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  Saviour  in  his  tuition 
of  the  twelve.  But  his  patience  under  it  all  was 
inej^iaustible,  and  his  very  rebukes  won  them  to 
conviction  by  their  graciousness.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  healing  of  the  blind  noan  of  Bethsaida 
Julias,  which  belongs  to  this  place.  This  happened 
on  our  Lord's  journey  northward  to  Csesarea 
Philippi,  or  Paneas.  Here  in  this  remote  seclusion 
occurred  some. of  the  most  striking  points  of  his 
ministerial  occupation.  Intent  on  educating  his 
faithful  followers  for  the  great  eyents  which  were 
now  not  far  off,  he  drew  thepi,  during  one  of  their 
walks  among  the  villages  of  Csesarea  (Mark  viiL 
27),  into  a  conversation  respecting  himselL  'the 
Son  of  Man.'  After  hearing  their  report  of  others' 
opinions,  he  pointedly  asked  them:  'But  whom 
say  ye  that  I  am  ? '  a^id  from  the  forward  lips  of 
Peter,  the  spokesman  of  the  rest,  he  heard  the 
gratifying  confession,  which  proved  that  his  labours 
had  not  been  thrown  away,  notwithstanding  tlie 
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tardiness  of  their  minds  :  •  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
son  of  the  living  God*  (Matt  xvl  i6).  But  they 
must  not  divulge  this  mystery  of  Messianic  truth. 
It  would  be  premature.  Men's  spiritual  faculties 
were  all  unprepared  to  receive  so  sublime  a 
doctrine,  wnich  must  therefore  be  guarded  in 
respectful  silence  until  the  divine  plan  was  maturely 
developed  (Luke  ix.  21).  Grand,  however,  was 
the  encomium  which  the  apostle*s  noble  conviction 
called  forth  from  the  admiring  Saviour,  and  in  his 
faith  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church  as  on 
an  impregnable  rock,  proof  against  Uie  powers  of 
darkness  (Matt,  xvl  17-19).  But  there  was  a 
context  in  that  Messianic  truth  which  the  apostle 
had  not  heeded.  The  giorious  side  of  it  he  readily 
enough  embraced ;  but  the  aspect  of  affliction  and 
death  offended  him.  So  when  Jesus  proceeded 
Yor  the  first  time  in  explicit  words  to  shew  imto 
his  disciples  the  awfiil  catastrophe  which  was  before 
long  to  happen  at  Jerusalem,  the  same  Peter  is  as 
prompt  in  deprecation  as  before  in  faith  :  '  Be  it 
far  from  thee.  Lord,  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee.' 
The  Master's  altered  tone  is  as  emphatic  as  his 
disciple's.  In  words  of  severest  rebuke  he  con- 
demned the  apostle's  interruption  as  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  purposes  of  God,  which  savoured  as 
strongly  of  the  world's  inspiration  (ver.  23)  as  his 
former  faith  had  of  heaven  (ver.  17).  The  cross, 
however,  must  be  borne  (ver.  24)  by  those  who 
would  wear  the  crown.  They  must,  therefore, 
resign  themselves  with  heart  and  will  to  that  dis- 
pensation of  suffering,  with  him  and  for  him,  which 
(however  Kttle  they  had  regarded  it)  was  yet  ap- 
pointed as  the  precursor  of  even  Messiah's  glory, 
and  the  inevitable  probation  of  the  subjects  of  his 
kingdom. 

The  Transfyuration. — ^To  assure  them  of  the 
glories  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  encourage  them 
lor  the  endurance  o?  the  trials  which  were  to  pre- 
pare them  for  it,  he,  a  week  after  this  discourse, 
while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caesarea,  and  most 
probably  '  on  one  of  the  lofty  spurs  of  the  snow- 
capt  Hermon*  (for  the  preference  of  M«  mountain 
over  the  more  southern  Tabor,  see  Bishop  Ellicott, 
J^ectureSy  p.  226),  revealed  to  the  three  of  the 
twelve  (Peter,  James,  and  John),  whom  he  occa- 
sionally chose  out  for  especial  offices  (comp.  Mark 
V.  37 ;  ix.  2  ;  xiv.  33),  a  view  of  his  glorined  con- 
dition in  the  wonderful  Transfiguration,  which  is 
described  in  the  three  synoptical  gospels,  and  ex- 
pressly alluded  to  by  the  two  apostles,  who  lived 
to  hand  down  their  writings  to  the  church  (see 
John  I  14  ;  2  Peter  L  16-18).  Over  the  details  of 
this  glorious  scene — ^the  Redeemer's  pure  efful- 
gence vying  with  the  'glistering*  brightness  of 
the  snows  of  the  mountain  on  which  he  stood 
(comp.  the  equally  glorious  and  still  fuller  descrip- 
tion oy  SL  John,  Rev.  I  13-16) ;  the  presence  of 
Moses  and  Elias,  '  speaking  of  his  decease  which 
he  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem,'  and  thus  giv- 
ing the  vouchers  of  the  law  and  die  prophets  to 
that  portion  of  Messiah's  mission,  which  all  men 
then  flliled  to  recognise,  even  his  humiliation  and 
death  (Luke  ix.  31) ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
apostles  in  the  midst  of  all — we  must  not  tarry. 
This  scene,  though  the  reverse  of  Gethsemane, 
presents  to  us  the  same  three  apostles  as  similarly 
affected  under  the  extremes  alike  of  glory  and 
humiliation.  On  both  occasions  they  were  over- 
come with  sleep  (comp.  Luke  ix.  32  with  xxii.  45); 
thus  presenting  to  us  an  expressive  contrast  to  him, 


whose  sensibility  and  care  never  flagged  at  any 
step  he  took  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission. 
Like  the  rest  of  his  recent  communications,  this 
revelation  of  glory  and  suffering  was  to  be  kept 
secret  until  after  his  resurrection  (Mark  ix.  9)— a 
limitation  of  period  which  excited  strange  ques- 
tioning among  themselves  (ver.  lo) ;  as  did  a  simi- 
lar prophecy,  after^-ards  given  them  on  their 
return  to  GalUee,  wherein  the  Lord  with  increasing 
explicitness  foretold  to  them  the  particulars  of  bis 
approaching  passion  (Matt  xviL  22,  23).  With 
anxious  timidity  they  kept  these  things  to  them- 
selves, afraid  to  open  even  to  Christ  the  subject  for 
explanation.  The  weakness  of  their  fiuth  had  re- 
ceived a  more  practical  and  obvious  exposure 
shortly  before  their  departure  firom  Caesarea  Phil- 
ippi.  A  lunatic  youth  had  been  submitted  by  his 
father  for  cure,  in  the  Saviour's  absence  on  the 
Mount,  to  the  nine  apostles.  After  they  had 
tried  in  vain  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirit,  Jesus  at 
once  wrought  the  miraculous  restoration — upbraid- 
ing the  faithlessness  of  the  perverse  generation, 
and  convicting  his  own  companions  of  a  want  of 
that  spirit  of  self-denial  and  humility  which  so 
characterised  everything  he  did  and  said  himself 
(Mark  ix.  14-29).  Two  circumstances  which  hap- 
pened after  their  return  to  Capernaum  fiom  the 
north  indicate  how  fer  they  were  yet  from  realising 
the  unworldly  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Rather 
than  appear  to  slight  any  l^al  demand  made  of 
him,  he,  by  a  miracle,  provides  the  fee  of  the 
temple-tribute,  so  unwilling  was  be  to  enoourage 
any  thought  of  exemption  from  law,  even  in  a  case 
where  exemption  might  well  have  been  asserted 
(Matt,  xvil  26).  In  no  sense  would  he  have  them 
believe  that  his  kingdom  was  of  this  worid.  ^  Far 
other  thoughts  were  in  the  minds  of  his  dlsdplcs. 
They  were  dreaming  of  the  establishment  of  a 
material  kingdom,  and  were  beguiling  themselves 
with  a  dispute  about  their  own  rank  arid  superio- 
rity in  the  new  dominion.  This  section  ctf  the 
Galilean  ministry  accordingly  ends  in  a  scries  ol 
cognate  exhortations,  in  which  the  Saviour  rebukes 
the  ambition  of  his  scholars  by  the  example  of  a 
little  child.  Humility  and  not  ambition  would 
entitle  them  to  exaltation  in  his  kingdom  I  (Matt 
xviil  4).  Guilelessness  and  self-sacrifice  would 
also  be  a  good  security  for  the  recompense  of 
heaven  (vers.  8,  9),  and  so  would  a  foig:iving  tem- 
per be  (vers.  15-35).  These  cardinal  virtues  of 
Christian  lowliness,  so  little  understood  as  yet  by 
the  disciples,  Jesus  inculcated  for  the  sake  of  a 
deeper  impression  by  some  touching  parables.  We 
are  now  arrived  at  tne  termination  of  the  former 
moiety  of  the  third  year's  ministry.  *  The  Jews' 
feast  of  tabernacles  was  at  hand,'  and  the  Lord  is 
about  to  quit  his  long  residence  in  Galilee,  never 
more  to  resume  it* 

Sect.  IV.  Christ  after  his  depariurt  from 
GalUce  ;  his  anticipation  of  Death.  —There  is  some- 
thing very  grand  m  St  Luke's  conception  of  ih* 
last  six  months'  labours  of  Christ.  As  early  as  the 
51st  verse  of  his  chap,  ix.,  he  withdraws  him  fram 


•  The  statement  that  the  Lord  never  ««*j"[*: 
sumed  his  residence  in  Galilee  will  not  be  deemed 
contradictory  to  the  view  which  we  take  in  a  suh- 
sequent  part  of  this  article,  where,  in  his  ultimate 
ciraiit  of  the  whole  country,  we  make  him  oncf 
more  pass  through  Galilee  (Luke  xvii.  n). 
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his  great  Galilean*  career,  and  commences  the  nar- 
rative of  what  he  designates  tht  Lord*s  jaurmying 
to  Jierusalem.  In  contrast  with  the  locally  fixed 
and  limited  character  of  his  northern  residence,  this 
migratoriness  is  a  just  description  of  the  latter 
history.  In  the  verse  just  referred  to  we  have  the 
key>note :  '  It  came  to  pass  when  the  time  was 
come  that  he  should  be  received  up  [the  draXi^^ir = 
his  ascension  or  assumption  back  to  his  glory  in 
heaven — Euthymius  in  Arnold,  De  Wette,  and 
especially  Meyer  and  Bleek,  in  loc,\  he  steadfastly 
set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem.'  In  this  journeying 
to  his  death — ^these  *  funeral  marches  to  the  grave ' 
— ^how  finely  Moes  the  sacred  narrative  set  oefore 
us  his  firm  and  earnest  look  towards  Jerusalem 
as  the  scene  of  his  approaching  sacrifice  t  [Td 
irpbinnrvKr  ajbrov  iar^pi^e  rw  rope^e&^tu  tit  'Ie/)«r- 
^aXi^]  He  will  not  indeed  throw  away  his  pre- 
cious life,  however  due  he  knows  it  to  be  to  a 
violent  death  ;  nay,  he  more  than  once  withdraws 
from  danger,  to  which  he  at  last  only  succumbs 
when  '  his  hour  is  fully  come ! '  Like  a  clue  we 
can  trace  this  migration  of  Christ  through  the 
remainder  of  St  Luke— comp.  ix.  53,  56,  57 ;  x. 
38 ;  xiii.  33  ;  xvii. ;  and  xix.  28,  36. 

//is  Afissionarifs — /kf  Seventy, — While  vet  in 
Galilee  his  brethren,  who  had  no  intelligent  nuth  in 
his  mission  (John  vii.  7),  urged  him  to  remove  to 
the  metropolis,  and  there  exhibit  the  mighty  power 
which  had  raised  so  great  a  sensation  in  the  north. 
They  blindly  thought  that  he  would  perhaps 
achieve  some  national  greatness — ^possibly  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Messiahship— which  might  even 
reflect,  though  they  hardly  knew  how,  some  glory 
on  themselves.  (On  the  character  of  the  brethren's 
unbelief,  see  a  good  note  of  Bishop  EUicott,  Lec- 
tures^ p.  246.)  Their  self-seeking  expectations  the 
Lord  repudiates,  and  refuses  to  accompany  them  to 
Jerusalem.  In  this  refusal  too  many,  from  Porphyry 
['  inconstantise  ac  mutationis  accusat,*  St.  Jerome 
says  of  him,  adv,  Pelag.  ii. ;  see  also  Ullmann, 
Sundlos.  yh.,  by  Brown,  p.  191]  to  Meyer,  have 
discovered  an  evidence  of  weakness  and  a  faltering 
purpose  I  Unjustly!  The  Lord's  words,  fairly, 
deny  only  his  intention  to  travel  with  his  brethren, 
whose  unsympathising  ambition  would  unfit  them 
to  be  his  companions.  He  rather  implies  some 
intention  of  going  up  in  the  very  terms  of  his 
refusal  \ex,  gr.,  in  the  othrta  dj^a^alina  of  John  vii.  8]. 
Nor  will  his  retinue  be  unworthy  of  the  true  Mes- 
siah. On  the  departure  of  his  brethren,  he  de- 
spatches some  apostolic  messengers  to  prepare  his 
way  through  Samaria,  the  less  frequented  road  from 

•  In  our  Sect.  ii.  above,  we  have,  following 
Robinson,  placed  a  passage  or  two  of  Luke  xL  and 
xiL  in  the  Galilean  ministry,  because  of  the  parallel 
places  of  the  other  evangelists.  It  will,  however, 
be  seen  that  the  subjects  of  these  passages  {Expo- 
sures of  Pharasaism)  are  very  general^  and  might 
in  fact  be  referred  quite  as  well  to  other  parts  of 
the  ministry.  In  some  other  dislocations  of  St. 
Luke  by  this  excellent  harmonist,  £i:.  ^.,  in  x.  i- 
16,  and  xviL  11- 19  [see  his  //amtony^  Eng.  ed., 
pp.  89,  90],  which  are  of  a  more  marked  character, 
we  have  felt  ourselves  unable  to  follow  him.  To 
our  mind,  after  a  careful  examination,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  St  Luke  has  in  any  case 
departed  from  that  order  of  time  and  place  which 
in  the  opening  of  his  gospel  he  undertakes  to 
follow. 


the  north  to  the  capital  Nor  is  this  all.  With  a 
solemnity  suitable  to  his  last  extensive  effort  to 
prepare  men's  hearts  for  the  reception  of  his 
kingdom,  he  commissions  no  less  than  seventy  of 
his  most  devoted  followers  to  disperse  themselves 
in  five  and  thirty  difierent  companies,  with  instruc- 
tions resembling  those  he  had  given  to  the  twelve 
(only  more  urgent,  as  in  view  of  the  increasing  hos- 
tility of  the  nation).  Thev  were  to  go  '  before  his 
face  into  every  dty  and  place,  whither  he  himself 
was  about  to  come'  (Luke  x.  i).  So  that,  how- 
ever widely  spread  were  the  Lord's  last  migrations 
— a  sort  of  compendious  visitation,  embracing  the 
entire  country  (Luke  xvii.  11) — ^he  seems  to  have 
gone  no  whither  without  a  plan,  and  a  previous 
announcement  of  his  approacn. 

Samaria. — While  taking  his  journey  through  the 
district  west  of  the  Jordan  in  comparative  quietude 
(od  0aye/>b;ff,  John  viL  lo),  as  off  the  usual  caravan- 
route  to  the  festivals,  he  had  to  bear  the  slight  of 
the  Samaritans,  who,  perceiving  him  to  be  bent  on 
passing  by  their  Gerizim  to  visit  the  city  and  temple, 
which  were  so  hateful  to  them,  and  forgetful  of 
their  former  devotion  to  him,  refused  to  receive  him 
(Luke  ix.  53).  This  indignity  kindled  the  resent- 
ment of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  they  gave  a 
strong  proof  (and  that  not  a  solitary  one,  Mark  x. 
38)  of  their  ignorance  of  their  master's  character, 
and  of  the  spirit  which  was  due  to  their  associa- 
tion with  him  (ver.  55),  by  appealing  to  one  of  the 
severest  instances  of  vengeance  on  record,  and  re- 
questing a  repetition  of  it  on  the  present  occasion 
(ver.  54).  He  was,  however,  not  utterly  uncheered 
by  some  demonstration  of  favourable  feeling  in 
Samaria.  One  eagerly  desired  to  attach  himself  to 
his  company  (ver.  57)  whom  the  Lord  saw  fit  to 
warn  of^  the  self-denial  which  such  an  adhesion 
would  cost  him  (ver.  58). 

Jerusalem  ;  Feast  of  Tabemaeles, — ^The  eight  days' 
festival  was  half-expired  (John  viL  14)  when  Jesus 
appeared  in  the  Temple.  Great  expectation  seems 
to  have  been  formed  of  his  coming.  Graphically 
does  St  John  describe  the  freedom  with  which  his 
character  was  canvassed.  The  multitude,  as  usual, 
felt  favourably  towards  him.  The  authorities  were 
more  than  ever  hostile,  and  la3ring  plans  for  his 
apprehenson.  Their  officers  (not  unlike  those  who 
were  afterwards  sent  to  arrest  him  in  Gethsemane), 
awed  by  the  majesty  of  his  demeanour,  shrank 
from  their  unwelcome  office  amidst  the  tiunts  of 
their  heartless  employers  (vers.  45-47).  *  Never 
man  spalce  like  this  man  1 '  was  all  the  answer  they 
could  give  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  when 
they  demanded  their  prisoner  at  their  hands.  But 
it  was  not  the  people  only  who  favoured  Christ. 
In  the  very  Sanhedrim  the  once  timid  but  now 
courageous  Nicodemus  dared  to  demand,  that  the 
counm  should  at  least  proceed  by  legal  process  and 
not  passion,  in  their  vindictive  efforts  against  him, 
whose  secret  disciple  he  had  not  ceased  to  be,  ever 
since  that  memorable  night  when  the  Xx>rd  taught 
him  the  mystery  of  the  second  birth.  The  malig- 
nants  wreaked  their  impotent  rage  on  the  faithful 
senator  by  taunts  and  gibes.  They  could  do  no 
more  in  the  present  temper  of  the  populace,  whom 
they  feared  while  professing  to  despise  them  (ver. 
49).  Notwithstanding  the  great  doubtfulness  of 
its  critical  authority,  the  beautiful  history  of  *  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery '  is  generally  held  to  he  a 
true  portion  of  inspired  Scripture,  and  fits  in  with- 
out inconvenience  at  this  place  and  time.     In  it  we 
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have  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  wisdom 
wherewith  the  Lord  baffled  the  Pharisaic  party  in 
their  attempts  to  entrap  him  into  an  incautious  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  a  point  of  delicate  and  intri- 
cate relation  to  the  Jewish  law.  While  still  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  feast,  Christ 
wrought  the  noted  miracle,  which  we  have  already 
referred  to,  of  giving  sight  to  the  man  bom  blind 
(John  ix.)  The  evangelist  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  account  of  it,  makes  the  miracle  an 
historical  occasion  for  a  grand  series  of  most  pro- 
found discourses  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  vaiy  in 
character  from  those  which  he  had  been  speaking 
in  Galilee,  and  from  those  which  he  afterwards  de- 
livered, in  this  respect,  that  whereas  those  were 
primarily  designed  as  instruction  to  believers  and 
disciples,  these  were  addressed  to  the  Jewish  partv 
in  the  midst  of  their  hostility,  and  in  mild  though 
earnest  rebuke  of  it  His  hour  is  at  hand.  He 
must  declare  the  counsel,  as  well  as  work  the  works, 
of  his  Father.  He,  therefore,  amidst  much  virulent 
interruption  (accompanied,  however,  in  some  in- 
stances with  an  effort  to  believe — ^John  viiL  30), 
vindicates  the  truth  of  his  mission,  sets  forth  his 
divine  relation  to  God,  proclaims  himself  as  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  enlaiges  on  his  own  person 
and  salvation.  He  also  rebi3ces  the  degeneracy  of 
the  nation,  and  exposes  the  unavailing  confidence 
of  men  who,  while  boasting  of  their  descent  from 
Abraham,  had  nothing  of  ms faith;  he  shews  them 
what  was  the  true  liberty  from  the  thraldom  of  sin 
and  the  devil  with  which  he  was  ready  to  emanci- 
pate them ;  and  at  the  most  favourable  moment,  at 
the  climax  of  the  festival,  he  with  gesture  and  lan- 
guage of  surpassing  dignity,  offers  the  gift  of  his 
Spirit  (John  vil  39)  under  the  beautiful  figure 
which  he  had  used  at  the  well  of  Sychar,  of  a  pure 
and  flowing  stream,  whose  lyaters  should  for  ever 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  weary  souL  We  do  not 
pretend  in  this  brief  notice  to  sketch  the  connection 
of  these  discourses,  which  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  four  chapters  of  St  John  (vil-x.);  the  reader 
would  find  much  help  to  a  profounder  view  of  them 
in  Dr.  Rudolf  Stiei^s  Words  of  the  Lord  Jtsus^  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Pope,  vol.  v.,  pp.  243-507.  The 
former  part  of  the  loth  chap,  contains  the  only 
parable  given  by  St  John,  that  of  the  Good  Shep' 
herd.  It  is  not  a  ro/Mi/doX^,  a  parabolic  story  or 
narrative,  like  those  of  the  synoptical  gospels ;  but 
a  irapoifda  or  amplified  proverb,  as  Stier  more  fully 
points  out,  /.  C.J  p.  463,  The  l|ist  twenty  verses  of 
the  same  chapter  carry  us  forward  from  the  October 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  to  the  Deoember  of  the 
Feast  of  Dedication.  During  this  interval  Jesus  pro- 
bably remained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  to  make  the  last  experiment  of  his 
love  in  efforts  to  reclaim  his  countiymen.  St  John 
is  silent  on  this  period  of  his  history.  Some  events, 
however,  mentioned  by  St  Lukp  (chaps,  x.,  xL) 
probably  best  fit  in  here. 

/fis  stay  in  Judcea, — ^This  interval  was  spent,  it 
would  appear,  in  comparative  quietness,  and  re- 
sembles somewhat  the  latter  Galilean  ministry  in 
its  didactic  character.  The  twelve  were  with  Inm, 
and  the  seventy  return  to  him  at  this  time.  To  the 
former,  who  request  instruction  in  the  great  duty 
of  prayer,  Tesus  repeats  the  same  mo£l-form  of 
prayer  as  he  had  taught  in  his  sennon  on  the 
mount  (Luke  xi.  2).  Only  he  now  insists  on  the 
lesson  of  earnestness  and  importunity,  as  then  he 
inculcated  forgiveness  of  injuries,  as  the  corollary 


of  prayer ;  and  he  grounds  this  importunity  on  the 
bountiful  mercy  of  their  heavenly  Father,  who  will 
certainly  never  be  behind  any  earthly  parent  io  the 
pjenteousness  and  excellence  of  his  gifts  (ver.  13). 
The  seventy  brought  him  a  report  of  their  simple 
ministration,  which  seemed  to  fill  him  with  a  joj- 
ous  satisfoction.  His  intuition  saw  at  a  glance  in 
the  success  of  these  plain  and  humble  men  a  sample 
of  the  future  progress  of  his  kingdom,  triumphing 
over  the  dominion  of  the  evil  one.  'I  beheld 
Satan,'  he  exultingly  exclaimed,  '  as  lightning  fall 
from  heaven  I  *  Only  not  let  them  grow  vain  at 
their  success ;  even  this  must  be  subordinate  in 
their  joy  to  the  security  of  their  own  salvatkm 
(Luke  xi  20).  But  not  merely  to  his  own  foUowefs 
did  Tesus  confine  his  instruction.  The  touching 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  which  St  Luke 
places  after  the  return  of  the  seventy  (x.  25-37), 
was  directed  in  answer  to  the  'temptmg'  questioQ 
of  a  certain  lawyer,  and  to  illustrate  t£e  principle 
of  love  ti}  on^s  neighbour.  The  scene  of  tnis 
parable,  the  historic^  occasion  of  which  we  only 
set  down  here — omitting  the  deeper  theological  im- 
port which  probably  underlies  it,  as  unsuitable  to 
this  sketch  (see  Alford,  Gr.  Test,  vol  I  [5th  ed], 
p.  542),  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  spoken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethany.  The 
evangelist  in  the  same  chapter  introduces  us  to  the 
family  of  Bethany,  our  Lord*s  domestic  intcrcooise 
with  which  forms  a  most  interesting  feature  in  his 
later  ministry.  In  the  holy  quietude  of  his  visits 
here  what  a  refreshing  contrast  we  have  to  the  hos- 
tile turbulence  of  the  dty  !  In  the  purity  of  his 
love  for  the  brother  and  sisters  of  that  highly* 
&voured  household  we  find  the  sublimest  consecra- 
tion of  human  friendship ;  while  the  tears  which  the 
Redeemer  shed  over  that  brother's  grave  (John  xi. 
35)  are  amongst  the  truest  evidences  which  the 
sacred  history  affords  us  of  his  genuine  sympathy 
with  man's  sorrows  (Heh.  iv.  15).  St  Luke,  in  a 
few  exquisite  touches  of  that  descriptive  power 
which  adorns  the  four  gospels,  reveals  to  ns  in 
Martha  and  Mary  two  tvpes  of  character  perpetn* 
ally  recurring  in  the  Cnurch.  They  are  both  im- 
pressed  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  are  ever  seeking 
to  promote  his  cause.  The  Mary-type,  meekly 
sitting  at  his  feet,  concentrates  its  energy  on  him, 
and  wins  his  praise  for  its  undivided  bve.  The 
Martha-type,  full  of  nature,  yet  not  insincere  in 
its  love,  permits  the  distraction  of  many  collatesal 
cares  {fUptfu^s  nd  Oo/wftdj;)/  v€fA  roXXd  are  the  ex- 
pressive words  of  St  Luke  x.  41),  which  does  not 
forfeit  indeed  the  Saviour's  kindly  regard,  bat 
draws  from  him  a  rebuke,  the  very  gentleness  of 
which — '  Martha,  Martha* — \s  meant  to  reclaim  the 
perturbed  soul  from  the  disquietude  of  many 
troubles  to  the  needfiil  solace  of  a  simple  fealty  to 
its  Lord. 

7^  Feast  of  Dedication,— TYiys  anniversary,  in- 
stituted by  Judas  Maccabseus  in  memoir  of  the 
purification  of  the  temple  from  the  poIlatioD  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  differed  from  the  other 
Jewish  festivals  in  not  confining  its  odebiation  to 
the  metropolis.  Our  Lord,  however,  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  attended  the  feast  in 
that  city.  The  crowds,  which  had  gathered  aroond 
him  in  Solomon's  porch  where  he  walked  (pro- 
liably  to  avoid  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
weather),  with  a  grander  doctrine  to  declare  than 
ever  fell  from  the  old  philosophers  in  their  re- 
nowned stoa,  plied  him  with  hypocritical  petulance 
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to  solve  their  doubts  about  the  Messiahship.  '  If 
thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly !  *  He  refers  them 
to  his  late  discussions  at  the  treasury  and  the  public 
miracle  connected  with  them.  These  plainly  indi- 
cated that  his  mission  was  of  God,  and  they  ought 
to  be  evidence  enough  to  them  for  the  decision  of 
theu-  question.  '  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  bdieve 
not  me,  lielieve  the  works.'  And  he  went  on  to 
assert  his  own  divinity.  *  I  and  my  Father  are  one' 
— *The  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him*  (Tohn  x. 
30,  39).  He  had  concluded  his  former  addresses 
to  them  in  a  similarly  lofty  strain ;  '  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am'  (viil 
58).  Then  they  took  up  [^paif]  such  stones  as 
were  casually  lyin^  in  their  way,  placed  there  no 
doubt  for  the  building  of  the  yet  unhnished  Temple 
(Joseph.  Antif,  xx.  8)1  to  cast  at  him;  but  he 
escaped  by  an  assertion  of  his  own  mighty  pro- 
vidence, as  he  had  aforetime  from  a  hkc  critical 
danger  at  Nazareth  (sec  above).  On  the  present 
occasion  they  interrupted  his  sublime  doctrine  by  a 
second  recourse  to  stoning.  Only  this  time  thev 
seem  to  have  in  their  hatred  come  prepared  witn 
their  weapons  of  death ;  ipdffraffOM  is  now  the 
word  used  by  St  John  (x.  31),  as  if  they  had 
hraugkt  the  stones  with  them.  Havin?  with  calm 
resolution  deUvered  to  them  his  noble  message, 
and  having  no  further  purpose  to  serve  by  tarrying 
amongst  them,  he  will  save  them  again  from  bloods 
guiltiness,  and  so  escapes  out  of  their  hand  (ver.  39)* 
ThePeraan  or  Tranj^ordanic  Ministry, — Every 
other  province  has  been  tmversed ;  so  the  Lord, 
driven  from  Jerusalem,  retires  across  the  Jordan, 
where  the  field  had  been  some  time  ago  prepared 
for  him  by  the  illustrious  Baptist  That  holy  man's 
labours  were  not  in  vain ;  we  now  see  what  Bengel 
calls  {Gnomon^  in  loc.)  their  'posthumous  fruits' 
in  the  great  success  of  the  Saviour's  ministry.  St 
John  (x.  40-42)  intimates  that  Christ's  sojourn  was 
a  lengthy  one ;  and  he  expressly  informs  us,  that 

*  manv  resorted  unto  him many  believed  on 

him  there.'  In  this  section  we  must  place  most  of 
the  interesting  events  which  St  Luke  [mainly] 
and  his  fellow-synoptics  [occasionally]  relate  as 
having  occurred  during  our  Lord's  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  This  portion  of  his  life  is  generallv 
deemed  by  the  Harmonists  to  be  attended  witn 
much  difficulty.  (For  succinct  views  of  the  whole 
subject,  see  Dean  Alford's  Gr.  Test,  on  Luke 
ix.  51  [ed.  5];  Bishop  EUicott's  Lectures^  pp. 
242-45 ;  Bleek's  Synopt*  Erkldr,^  ii  139-145 ; 
Abpw  Thomson's  ArU  Jesus  Christ  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Bible,  I  1061 ;  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Har- 
mony [EngL  ed.],  pp.  91-94.)  We  cannot  pre- 
sume here  to  do  more  than  broadly  set  Uie  full 
detaib  of  the  third  evangelist  (with  the  occasional 
parallels  of  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark)  over  against 
the  brief  and  general  statements  of  St  John, 
and  so  construct  a  probable  narrative  of  this 
farewell  mmistry  of  the  Saviour.  Much  of  its 
transitory  course  was,  as  we  have  said,  pa<»sed 
beyond  the  Jordan.  On  quitting  the  metropolis 
Christ  retired  at  firrt  to  Bethabara  (John  x.  40 ; 
where  the  viXar  refers  to  I  28),  or  rather,  as  the 
best  critical  authority  warrants  us  to  call  the  place, 
Bfthany,  where  he  would  meet  with  much  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  earliest  consecration  to  his  public 
life.  The  truth  of  the  Baptist's  prophecy,  of 
which  we  spoke  early  in  this  Art,  haunts  us  here 
also  (John  iiL  30).     As  in  Judsea  early  in  his 


career,  so  here  in  Persea  at  the  end  of  it,  there  are 
not  wanting  signs  of  Christ's  superiority  over  his 
great  forenmner  being  confest  to  men's  view  (comp. 
John  ill  26 )  iv.  I ;  and  x.  41).  This  will  account 
probably  for  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  the 
Lord  discoursed  while  beyond  Jordan.  These 
discourses,  like  the  BaptisrS)  were  in  answer  to 
practical  questions  proposed  to  him  for  solution ; 
they  are  of  a  higher  nature^  however,  and  indicate 
that  an  involuntary  respect  for  his  greatness  was 
entertained  even  by  his  opponents.  They  relate 
in  some  instances  to  what  was  uppermost  in  men's 
expectations,  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  and  its  cir- 
cumstances. 'Are  there  few  that  be  saved t' 
(Luke  xiii.  23) ;  '  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread 
in  the  kingdom  of  God'  (xiv.  15);  'When  shall 
the  kingdom  of  God  comet'  (xviL  20);  'Good 
master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?' 
(xviii.  18)  I  and  the  enunciation  of  the  lawof  divorce, 
in  which  he  corrects  the  imperfection  of  the  law  of 
Moses  (Mark  x.  4,  etc.))  and  their  submission  of 
young  children  for  his  blessing  (Luke  xviii.  15-17) 
.  •  .  Such  profound  questions  as  these  elicited  from 
the  Saviour  some  of  his  sublimest  teadiing.  His 
audience  were  of  the  Pharisaic  class  gen^srally,  to 
whom  he  addressed  his  later  parables :  The  grain  of 
mustard  seed  (xiii.  18) ;  the  lost  sheep )  the  prodigal 
son ;  the  unjust  steward ;  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ; 
the  importunate  widow ;  the  Pharisee  and  Publican 
(xv.,  xvL,  xviiL  1-14);  the  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard (Matt.  XX.  I- 16).  These  illustrious  lessons,  deli- 
vered in  the  hearing  of  multitudes  of  eager  listeners 
(Matt  xix*  I,  2 ;  Mark  x.  i),  bore  very  much  on 
the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom,  its  growth,  and  the 
principles  of  those  who  should  be  its  subjects — so 
different  from  the  prejudices  fostered  by  the  mono- 
polists of  heaven's  favour  among  the  selfish  Phari- 
sees ;  and  the  catholicitv  of  its  embrace — ^wherein 
repentant  prodigals  and  contrite  publicans  would 
find  a  welcome,  denied  to  their  proud  and  arrogant 
oppressors.  While  thus  condemning  the  exactions 
of  Pharisaism,  the  Lord  did  not  relax  the  rigour  of 
his  demand  on  the  fidelity  of  his  own  followers. 
*  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross  and  come  after 
me  cannot  be  my  disciple'  (Luke  xiv.  27) — he  said 
to  the  multitudes  that  crowded  his  path.     *  Sell 

whatsoever  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor, 

and  come  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  me,'  was 
the  self-sacrifice  that  he  lovingly  (Mark  x.  21)  re- 
quested of  the  rich  young  ruler,  who  went  away 
sorrowful  from  so  vast  a  demand  (Matt.  xix.  22 ; 
Luke  xviiL  23).  On  his  disciples  he  inculcates 
forbearance,  faith,  humility ;  let  them  build  up  the 
fabric  of  a  character  perfect  in  self-denial ;  but 
'when,'  said  he,  'ye  shall  have  done  all  those 
things  which  are  commanded  you,  say,  '  fVe  art 
unprofitable  servants^*  (Luke  xvii.  10).  St.  Mat- 
thew refers  to  the  exercise  of  his  heaiing  powers  in 
Peraea  (xiX.  2),  and  accordingly  St  Luke  gives  us 
an  example  in  the  case  already  referred  to  above, 
in  the  section  of  the  Sabbath-day  cures,  of  the  im- 
mediate restoration  to  her  natural  erectness  of  the 
woman  who  had  for  eighteen  years  a  spirit  of 
infirmity  and  was  bowed  together  and  could  in  no 
wise  lift  up  herself  (xiii  10-17).  He  also  healed  a 
man  afflicted  with  dropsy,  and  again  on  the  Sab- 
bath (see  above,  /.  r.)  at  the  house  of  a  leader  of 
the  Pharisees  (Luke  xiv.  1-6).  But  the  trans- 
jordanic  ministry,  as  it  would  seem,  was  mainly 
didactic  (comp.  Mark  x.  I  and  Luke  xiiL  22).  He 
was  now  in  the  territories  of  Herod  Antipas.     On 
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a  former  occasion  we  saw  how  Jesus,  with  the 
caution  that  marked  his  earlier  course,  retired  to 
the  north  out  of  the  tyrant's  way,  when  his  attention 
was  directed  to  him.  But  now  when  Christ  is 
warned  of  the  tetrarch's  hostile  designs,  with  an 
indignant  protest  against  his  hypocrisy  and  malice, 
he  lx)ldly  persists  in  his  glorious  ministry,  which  he 
is  eager  to  accomplish  in  face  of  all  dangers  (Luke 
xiii.  3 1, 32).  He  will  soon  perfect  his  won  by  death. 
Nazareth  had  prematurely  essayed  the  euilt  of  that 
consummation ;  Capernaum  and  Galilee  had'  re- 
jected him ;  Samaria  had  spumed  him ;  the  tyrant 
of  Penea  was  now  seeking  to  kill  him;  but  for 
Jerusalem  was  reserved  at  once  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  sacrifice  and  the  completion  of  its  own 
guilt  and  ruin.  This  the  Redeemer  knew,  and 
expressed  his  lament  for  the  fate  of  the  obdurate 
city  in  a  strain  of  compassionate  pathos  but  yet 
dooming  severity,  which  will  never  cease  to  move 
the  heart  of  the  reader :  *  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
which  killest  the  prophets  .  .  .  How  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thy  children  together  as  a  hen  her 
brood  beneath  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  1  *  (Luke 
xiil  34,  35).  What  tne  threats  of  Henxl  failed  to 
eflfect  was  brought  about  by  the  call  of  love. 

Raising  of  Lazarus. — About  the  time  of  this 
message  to  the  tyrant,  he  received  from  the  sisters 
of  Bethany  the  afflicting  tidings  that  his  loved 
friend,  their  brother,  was  dangerously  ill.  After 
two  days  spent  in  cdhcluding  his  ministry  beyond 
Jordan  (see  Bishop  Ellicott,  Lectures^  pp.  264-268), 
he  sets  out  to  go  to  Bethany,  amidst  tne  expostula- 
tion of  the  twelve,  who  did  not  forget  the  danger 
from  which  he  had  escaped  at  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion (John  xl  9).  When  Jesus  divulged  to  them 
the  death  of  liizarus  as  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  they  withdrew  all  oppo- 
sition, and  acquiesced  in  the  resolution  of  the  de- 
voted though  desponding  Thomas,  to  accompany 
him,  and,  if  it  must  be,  to  die  with  him  (ver.  16). 
The  Redeemer,  with  prescient  glance,  saw  at  once 
what  a  noble  opportunity  was  at  hand  for  the  mani- 
festation of  his  Father's  glory,  the  object  of  all  his 
efforts,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  his 
disciples  and  friends,  an  equally  dear  object  in  his 
view  (w.  4,  15,  26,  40, 42,  45).  On  the  road  near 
the  town  Jesus  is  met  by  the  ardent  Martha,  whose 
noble  response  of  faith  to  the  Saviour's  challenge 
(ver.  27)  justifies  the  view  which  makes  her^  no  less 
than  Mary,  a  true  lover  of  her  Lord.  The  con- 
tagion of  the  tears  of  Mary  and  her  friends  kindled 
the  Saviour's  sorrow.  In  the  briefest,  but  one  of 
the  most  precious,  of  the  verses  of  the  N.  T.,  St. 
John  informs  us  how  *  Jesus  wept'  (xi.  35).  But 
even  into  the  midst  of  that  sacred  grief  did  the 
Jewish  c)mics  intrude  (ver.  37),  and  the  Redeemer's 
sympathetic  tears  were  mingled  with  an  emotion  of 
pai^i  at  their  obduracy  (ver.  38).  As  he  approaches 
the  grave  he  is  again  interrupted  by  an  impatient 
exclamation  of  Martha,  which  he  first  rebukes,  and 
then,  after  ordering  the  sepulchre  to  be  opened, 
with  a  calm  thanksgiving  to  his  Father,  he  utters 
the  loud  fiat  which  called  forth  the  dead,  and  ex- 
changed his  corruption  for  the  freshness  of  health 
and  strength  I  We  have  already  commented  on 
the  grandeur  of  this  great  miracle  (see  above,  in 
the  section  7^e  raising  of  the  dead).  Its  effect 
was  immense,  both  on  friend  and  on  foe.  It  stimu- 
lated the  adherence  of  many  believers ;  and  excited 
the  keener  animosity  of  the  malevolent.  While  the 
Sanhedrim,  under  the  direction  of  Caiajihas,  were 


oi]ganising  a  wide-spread  plot  for  his  capture,  Jesas 
withdrew  to  the  town  of  Ephiaim  (or  Ophrah  » 
the  modem  Taiyibekf  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem).  From  this  place  the  Lord,  after  a  stay 
of  two  or  three  weeks  with  his  disciples,  proceeded 
cm  the  ultimate  joomey  throughout  the  oouotiy  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted. 

Final  circuit  from  Ephrcum, — Pursuing  a  north- 
ern GOUEse,  '  he  passed  throi^  the  micbt  of  Sa- 
maria and  Galilee'  (Luke  xvii.  11) ;  and,  while  on 
the  way,  probably  on  the  Samaritan  frontier,  be 
healed  the  ten  lepers  (w.  12-14).  It  strangely  sym- 
bolised the  scant  gratitude  oi  the  nation,  that  of 
all  the  benefited  sufferers  one  only  expressed  his 
thanks  for  his  cure,  nor  is  it  less  remarkable  that 
the  solitaxy  one  belonged  to  the  despised  Samaria 
(ver.  16,  18).  Crossing  the  Jordan  in  Galilee,  he 
traveised  Penea  again,  in  quiet  company,  as  it 
would  seem,  with  the  twelve,  to  whom  lor  the  third 
time,  to  prepare  them  for  the  sliock  of  hb  ap- 
proaching separation  from  them,  he  foretells  his 
death  and  resurrection  (Matt  xx.  17-19  ;  Mark  x. 
32-34 ;  Luke  xviii  31-34).  We  do  not  read  that 
this  startling  announcement  brought  out  from  the 
impetuous  reter  a  repetition  of  his  former  resist- 
ance. All  apparently  were  acquiescent,  but  with- 
out intelligence.  St  Luke  is  emphatic  in  his  de- 
scription of  their  ignorance  (xviii.  34).  Of  the 
Messiakship  of  their  friend  and  master  they  doubted 
not ;  but  of  death  and  suffering,  as  connected  with 
that  dignity,  they  could  not  bring  their  minds  to 
think.  At  this  very  moment,  indeed,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  were  dreammg  of  regal  grandeur,  and  pre- 
sumed to  request  the  posts  of  honour  for  them- 
selves in  the  approaching  kingdom  (Marit  x.  35, 
37).  This  they  probably  did  at  the  prompting  oif 
their  mother,  Salome  (Matt.  xx.  20,  21).  With 
mild  dignity  did  Jesus  check  their  ambition,  as  in- 
compatible with  the  appointments  of  God.  The 
ten,  however,  were  moved  with  an  indignation 
against  the  brothers,  which  was  only  quelled  by 
the  calm  wisdom  of  the  Saviour.  He,  in  coun- 
selling forbearance  amoi^  them,  pointed  to  his  D«'n 
example  of  self-abnegation,  as  '  the  Son  of  Man,' 
who  '  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  bat  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many' 
(ver.  28).  But  though  they  understood  not,  they 
were  not  without  strange  forebodings  of  the  xnunc- 
diate  future.  Mixed  feelings  absorbed  them  on 
their  way.  For  themselves  they  feared,  as  they 
followed  Christ ;  but  at  his  undaunted  courage 
they  were  astonished  as  he  put  himself  at  their 
head  (Mark  x.  32),  with  that  unfaltering  purpose, 
which,  as  St.  Luke  remarks,  distinguished  him  ever 
since  he  began  to  have  Jerusalem  and  his  sacrifice 
there  in  view  (ix.  51). 

Jericho. — And  thus  they  reach  Jericho,  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  at  that  time  in  Palestine. 
As  he  was  a])proaching  it  he  was  greeted  as  *  the 
Son  of  David'  by  a  certain  blind  man  who  sat  by 
the  roadside  begging.     St.  Luke,  who  alone  of  the 
evangelists  narrates  another  event  of  interest  con- 
nect^ with  this  visit  to  Jericho,  by  a/w/ijtow  not 
unusual  in  the  Gospels  (see  Luke  iiL  19 ;  xix.  45 ; 
John  xi.  2  comp.  with  xil  j  ;  Matt,  xxyii  52,  5J ; 
xxi.  20  comp.  with  Mark  xl  20),  to  finish  the  his- 
tory of  the  blind  man's  cure,  connects  it  imme- 
diately with  his  salutation  of  Jesus.     St.  Mark, 
whose  account  Is  more  detailed  and  literally  exact, 
both  mentions  the  sufferer's  name,  as  Baitimwis* 
and  describes  the  cure  as  happening  on  ihenioiio«^f 
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when  the  Lord  was  leaving  the  city  on  the  western 
side.  On  this  second  occasion,  however,  the  blind 
suppliant  was  not  alone ;  a  feilow-snlTerer  joins 
him  in  his  importunity  and  acclamation.  Aifected 
by  this  double  act  of  &ith  and  praise,  the  Lord, 
undeterred  by  the  crowd,  who  at  first  endeavoured 
to  suppress  the  cry  of  the  helpless  pair,  graciously 
commanded  their  approach,  and,  with  a  toi^ch,  in« 
stantly  gave  them  sight  These  twin  miracles  St. 
Matthew,  it  will  be  seen,  characteristically  (comp. 
his  viii.  28  with  Mark  v.  2  and  Luke  viil  27,  and 
see  our  notice  above)  combines  (xx.  29-34 ;  comp. 
with  Mark  x.  46-52  and  Luke  xviil  35-43).  Three 
times  does  the  first  evangelist  associate  this  Mes- 
sianic eulogy  of  Christ  as  David's  son  with  his 
miraculous  healing  of  the  blind.  It  is  worth  while 
to  compare  the  present  duplicate  instance  with 
chap.  ix.  27  and  xii.  23.  In  the  latter  of  these  two 
parallels  the  contagion  of  the  praise  spread  among 
the  bystanders.  It  was  probably  so  at  Jericho, 
where  there  seems,  in  simpler  strain,  to  have  begun 
that  glorious  thrill  of  popular  acclamation  in  honour 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  which  in  heart-moving  dia- 
|xison  was  a  few  days  afterwards  heard  from  a 
myriad  of  tongues  on  the  slope  of  Olivet  Alas ! 
how  inconstant  the  favour  of  the  impressible  multi- 
tude !  That  enormous  apostasy  of  Passion-week, 
which  so  soon  drifted  from  the  gentle  notes  of 
*  Hosannah'  to  the  shriek  of  '  Crucify  him  !'  has 
here  also  its  premonitory  sign  in  the  '  murmurs' 
of  the  fickle  crowd  (Luke  xix.  7),  whose  prejudices 
were  aroused,  when  the  gracious  Jesus  offered 
himself  as  a  guest  to  the  unassuming  (ver.  3, 
4),  earnestly  devoted  (ver.  4,  5),  and  sincerely 
repentant  (ver.  8)  Zacchseus.  With  modest  joy 
this  man  entertained  his  wonderful  g^est  (ver.  6), 
and  received  from  his  lips  the  assurance  of  his 
blessed  acceptance  (ver.  9).  As  a  divine  com- 
ment on  all  that  was  happening,  the  Lord  de- 
livered the  weighty  parable  of  *  The  Ten  Pounds^ 
(ver.  12-27).  They  were  all  in  expectation  that 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  establishing  his  visible  king- 
dom as  Messiah  (ver.  11).  They  f//2^ii/have  learnt 
from  this  parabolic  lesson,  that,  as  their  own  re- 
coit  princes  had  only  gained  their  thrones  after 
journeys  to  distant  Rome,  so  they  must  postpone 
their  hopes  of  his  asserted  royalty  till  his  return 
from  *  the  far  country*  (ver.  12),  whither  their 
own  hatred  and  rejection  of  him  (ver.  14)  were  in 
iact  about  to  send  him.  After  the  delivery  of  this 
great  parable  he  resumes  the  same  remarkable 
position  at  the  head  of  his  folltnoers  (ver.  28)  which 
nad  raised  before  such  a  mingled  emotion  of  won- 
der and  alarm  (Mark  x.  32),  and  thus  reaches  the 
temporary  rest  of  Bethany,  previous  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  eventful  occurrences  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  our  next  chapter,  six  days  be- 
fore his  last  Passover  (John  xii.  i). 

Chap.  HL  Occurrences  of  Passion  week. 
Introductory  events  :  FrUiay  and  Saturday. — "With 
Wiescler  {Chronol,  Synods.  386-392),  we  assume 
Friday,  8th  of  Nisan  (March  31  of  A.D.  30,  or 
A-U.c.  783)  to  have  been  the  diiy  referred  to  by 
St  John  (xii.  i)  as  that  of  our  Lord*s  arrival  at 
Bethany.  After  quitting  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Zacchaeus,  and  traversing  the  rough  road  which  lay 
between  Jericho  and  Jenisalem,  he  would  without 
difficulty  complete  his  journey  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Sabbath  at  six  o'clock.  This, 
the  last  Sabbath  of  his  mortal  life,  he  s]^nt  in  the 
retirement  of  the  village  where  his  mobt  devoted 


friends,  Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  lived.  The  grateful 
family,  to  do  him  honour,  prepared  him  *  a  supper' 
(John  xiL  2),  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Simon,  con- 
nected probably  with  them  by  a  close  relationship, 
on  whom,  as  on  Lazarus  himself,  the  Lord  it  would 
seem  had  bestowed  his  mighty  power;  for  from 
the  epithet  attached  to  his  name  by  St  Matthew 
(xxvL  6),  and  St  Mark  (xiv.  3),  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  had  been  recovered  of  the  frightful 
disease  of  leprosy.  This  domestic  entertainment 
is  interesting,  not  only  for  the  presence  of  Lazarus, 
whom  the  late  astounding  miracle  had  made  a 
most  observed  person  (J(Min  xiL  2,  10),  but  as 
eliciting  the  character  of  his  sisters.  Martha 
'  served,'  deeply  impressed,  no  doubt,  with  the 
honour  of  service  to  one  whose  greatness  she  had, 
on  a  former  occasion,  acknowledged  to  be  more 
than  human  (John  xL  27) ;  while  the  thoughtful 
Mary  proved,  by  a  remarkable  act,  that  she  had 
not  in  vain  sat  at  Jesus'  feet  During  the  meal 
she  approached  the  triclinium  whereon  the  Lord 
reclined,  and  having  first  anointed  his  head  and 
then  his  bare  feet  with  most  costly  and  fragrant 
ung|uents  which  she  had  prepared  (comp.  Matt. 
xxvi  7  and  Mark  xiv.  3,  witn  John  xiL  3),  she 
proceeded,  in  token  of  a  still  intenser  deyotion,  to 
wipe  his  feet  with  her  hair.  As  on  a  former  not 
dissimilar  occasion  (Luke  viL  37-49)1  so  here  also, 
the  Lord  commended  the  act  m  terms  of  emphatic 
praise ;  but  in  this  case  he  recognised  a  specially 
profound  faith  in  Mary.  She  seemed  to  be  the 
only  one  whose  intuition  of  belief  embraced  with 
prophetic  power  the  great  consummation,  which  all 
were  so  slow  to  allow,  of  his  approaching  sacrifice. 
While  Judas  and  (sad  to  say)  his  fellow-disciples 
(Matt  xxvi.  8  comp.  with  John  xiL  4)  were  disin- 
genuously grudging  this  precious  office  of  love  and 
faith,  the  Lord  bestowed  on  it  one  of  the  most 
expressive  commendations  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Gospel :  '  She  hath  done  what  she  could,'  he  said, 
'  she  is  come  beforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to  the 
burying*  (Mark  xiv.  8)  :  and  he  graciously  added 
the  promise  of  immortality  as  the  guerdon  of  her 
love ;  the  pages  of  the  Gospel  should  be  for  ever 
as  redolent  with  the  record  of  that  pious  deed 
(ver.  9)  as  was  all  the  house  at  that  moment  with 
the  odour  of  the  ointment  Qohn  xii.  3).  After  the 
Sabbath,  but  before  the  day  was  past,  many  from 
the  neighbouring  city  seem  to  have  been  attracted 
to  Bethany  by  the  information  that  Jesus  and  La- 
zarus were  both  to  be  seen  there  (ver.  9).  But, 
true  to  their  old  malignity,  while  the  many  were 
displaying  a  popular  attachment,  if  not  an  actual 
faith  and  adhesion  to  Christ  (ver.  ii),  the  Phari- 
saic authorities  began  to  renew  their  efforts  to  ap- 
prehend him,  including,  in  their  malevolent  pur- 
pose, on  this  occasion,  his  friend,  whose  fame  the 
great  miracle  had  indissolubly  linked  with  his  own 
(ver.  10). 

Sunday  of  Passion  week  ;  loth  of  Nisan  [April  2), 
Owing  to  his  absence  from  the  last  year's  Passover, 
and  his  cautious  attendance  only  at  the  festivals  of 
Tabernacles  and  Dedication,  much  speculation  was 
rife  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  further  absence  from 
the  present  feast  (John  xL  56).  It  was,  however, 
known  on  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath  that 
Jesus  would  certainly  visit  Jerusalem.  This  evoked 
the  grand  enthusiasm,  of  which  some  symptoms 
had  appeared  at  Jericho,  and  which  terminated  in 
the  Messianic  triumph  of  a  public  entry  into  the 
mctropulis  amidst  the  applause  of  the  nation.    Not 
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only  the  country  population  who  had  come  to  the 
Passover  (*x^os  iroXi>f  6  iXS^Ctw  els  Hjir  iofrHfp,  John 
xiL  12),  but  the  urban  also,  whom  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus  had  lately  roused  (ceU  inr^ifaaf  6 
0X^ot,  K.  T,  X.,  ver.  i8),  united  their  loud  and  cor- 
dial Hosannahs  to  his  praise  as  the  Son  of  David 
come  to  his  royal  heritage;  The  four  evangelists 
unite  in  describins^  the  ifiustrious  welcome  which 
Christ  received  in  his  progress  from  Bethany  to  the 
capital  (Matt  xxl  1-9 ;  Mark  xL  I- 10 ;  Luke  xix. 
29-35  ;  John  xil  12-1$).  Moving  beyond  descrip- 
tion was  the  scene,  when,  amidst  the  palm-bearing 
multitudes,  who  shouted  theu:  paeans  of  victory, 
and  strawed  the  way  with  their  garments,  in  honour 
of  him  whom  th^  were  conducting  as  their  sin- 
cerely accepted  MessiaJi  to  the  cit^  of  his  royal 
ancestors,  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  acceptuig 
the  homage  of  the  moment,  but  prescient  withal  of 
the  approaching  apostasy  and  the  miseries  it  would 
bring,  came  to  the  spot,  on  a  ledge  of  Olivet,  where, 
as  travellers  say,  *  the  whole  dty  in  an  instant 
bursts  into  view*  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pa/,  [ed.  3], 
p.  193).  The  sudden  view  which  met  die  Re- 
deemer's eye  drew  tears  of  profoundest  sorrow  from 
him ;  and  as  the  glory  of  his  transfiguration  was 
shadowed  by  his  cross  and  death  (Luke  ix.  ^i),  so 
this,  the  twin  glory  of  his  triumph,  was  dunmed 
with  that  *  shower  of  tears  wherewith*  [as  Jeremy 
Taylor  says]  *  he  wet  the  palms  with  a  dew  sweeter 
than  the  moistures  upon  Mount  Hermon  or  the 
manna-drops,  as  he  wept  over  undone  Jerusalem  in 
the  day  of  his  triumph*  {Lt/e  of  Christy  part  iil 
sec.  15).  And  another  bitterness  mingl^  itself 
with  this  brief  joy.  We  have  seen  how  often  the 
holiest,  happiest  moments  of  the  Saviour's  life  were 
intruded  on  by  the  carping  Pharisees.  Their  spite 
did  not  spare  him  now.  They  urge  him  to  check 
the  rejoicing  crowds  (Luke  xix.  39).  But  in  vain  t 
He,  who  in  Galilee  so  often  repressed  the  ambition 
of  his  followers  and  their  offers  to  proclaim  him 
king,  now  accepts  all  their  homage  and  encourages 
all  their  loyal  acclamations  :  '  I  tell  you,  if  these 
should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  imme- 
diately cry  out  !*  (ver.  40).  He  had  actually  him- 
self initiated  this  great  demonstration;  for,  on 
arriving  at  Bethphage,  the  suburb  or  pomatrium 
which  stretches  away  to  the  eastern  basement  of  the 
temple  (Renan,  Vit  de  Jhus,  p.  374,  n.  4),  he  de- 
spatched two  of  his  attendants  to  fetch  the  fresh 
and  unsullied  colt  on  which  he  meant  to  enter  the 
city  (Mark  xl  1-7).  Every  act  almost  was  a  deli- 
berate verification  of  ancient  prophecy  (comp.  Zech. 
ix.  9  with  Matt  xxi.  4),  and  every  hour  was  bring- 
ing him  nearer  to  that  death  which  was  the  veiv 
purpose  of  his  life  and  mission.  So  he  will  check 
nothing,  conceal  nothing.  The  unrepressed  excite- 
ment which  greeted  him  outside  Jerusalem,  con- 
tagiously spread  to  the  population  within  the  gates. 
•  AH  the  city  was  moved,  saying,  Who  is  this?* 
(Matt  xxi.  10).  His  approacn  to  the  temple  was 
welcomed  by  the  Hosannah-chants  of  little  chil- 
dren (comp.  Ps.  viiL  2),  amidst  the  murmurs  of 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  (Matt.  xxi.  15, 16),  and 
signalised  by  his  merciful  cures  upon  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  who  gathered  around  him  within  the 
sacred  precincts  (ver.  14).  So  complete  was  the 
sensation  which  his  arrival  excited  among  the  varied 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  whom  the  Passover  had 
collected,  that  St  John  notices  it  as  a  memorable 
fact,  that  sundry  Gentile  proselytes  humbly  and 
reverentially  sought  an  interview  with  Jesus  by  the 


assistance  of  the  apostles  Philip  and  Andrew  (John 
xii.  20-36).  He  freely  announced  his  own  impend- 
ing death,  and  proclaims  its  universal  efficacy  for 
Gentile  no  less  than  Jew.  In  direct  alloaon  aUo 
to  the  mode  of  his  dymg,  he  said :  '  And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  onto 
me*  (ver.  33).  The  short  address  which  Christ 
delivered  on  this  remarkable  occasion  (which  Dr. 
Stier  strikingly  couples  with  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
as  an  indication  of  the  interest  of  the  Gentiles  in 
him,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  such  as  that  event 
had  betokened  at  its  commencement),  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  voice  of  heavenly  approbation  like  that 
which  had  greeted  him  at  his  baptism  and  his 
transfiguration  (vers.  2S-30).  Far  otherwise  was 
its  reception  among  the  carping  bystanders.  It 
spoke  of  '  light,^  as  befitted  the  announcement  of 
blessing  to  Uie  benighted  heathen  (comp.  Luke  ii 
32  and  Matt  ii.  2),  and  of  himself  as  that  li^kt. 
Happy  would  he  be  if  they  would  only  bask  in 
such  a  sunshine  1  But,  alas  I  their  minds  were 
blinded  by  prejudice  against  so  glorious  an  exten- 
sion of  spiritual  blessing.  Thev  were  for  quench- 
ii^the  u^ht  The  melancholy  record  follows: 
*■  These  things  spake  Jesus,  and  departed  and  did 
hide  himself  from  them'  (John  xii.  36).  This  state- 
ment prolMibly  ^chronises  with  Matt  xxL  17  and 
Mark  xL  1 1 ;  if  so,  our  Lord*s  retreat  fiom  the 
hatred  and  opposition  of  the  city  was  to  the  love 
and  faith  of  the  happy  Bethany.  Before  this  re- 
markable day,  the  loth  of  Nisan,  ends,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noticing  the  typical  provision  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Exod.  xii.  3),  which  prescribed  to  the 
whole  '  congregation  of  Israel'  the  separation  on 
it  of  the  paschjd  lamb  in  readiness  for  its  offering 
on  the  14th.  Do  we  not  read,  in  the  events  of  the 
day  just  past,  the  solemn,  though  most  unconsdoos 
consecration,  on  the  part  of  the  univeisal  nation,  of 
him  who  was  so  soon  to  be  sacrificed  as  the  true 
paschal  lamb  ?  From  an  important  statement  of 
St  Luke  (xxl  37,  38),  it  would  iHppear  that  during 
the  few  remaining  days  of  his  earthly  ministry,  the 
Lord  devoted  the  mornings  to  public  teaching  in 
the  temple,  eager  to  embrace  every  opportunitj 
which  the  favourable  temper  of  the  people  aUoweJ 
him,  of  impressing  their  minds  with  nis  instruction. 
The  rest  of  the  day  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
the  disciples,  with  whom  he  would  at  eventide 
retire  to  Bethany. 

Monday,  nth  of  Nisan  (April  3).— When  the 
Lord  visited  the  temple  yesterday,  he  was  not  so 
absorbed  by  the  exciting  scenes  as  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  honour  of  his  Father's  house.    With  Mes- 
sianic  dignity  he  cast  a  scrutinisine  look  'round 
about  upon  all  things'  (Mark  xL  1 1),  and  took  his 
measures  for  the  morrow.     But  on  his  way  to  the 
city  in  the  morning,  he  was  attracted  by  the  foliage 
of  one  of  the  fig-trees  of  Bethphage ;  and,  being 
hungry  no  doubt  from  the  long  vigil  of  the  night, 
he  approached  it  in  search  of  mxit     But  in  vain ! 
The  tree,  although  so  precocious  in  leaves,  was 
fruitless.      Fit  but  sad  emblem  of  the  city  and 
nation  I    He  had  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  mmistry 
strikingly  pictured  the  unfruitfiilness  of  the  people 
m  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Luke  xiiL  6^). 
The  three  years'  forbearance  and  the  prolonged 
probation  then  vouchsafed  were  now  exhausted. 
The  time  for  judgment  was  come.    The  sentence, 
suspended  in  the  parable  some  months  before,  nnw 
falls  upon  the  useless  tree  lieforc  him  ;  and  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Messiah — such  as  he  had  as* 
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serted  yesterday  when  demanding  the  use  of  the 
colt  (Matt  xxi  3),  and  would  again  display  this 
very  day  in  the  Temple,  and  yet  again  on  Thurs- 
day on  requesting  the  accommodation  of  the  Pass- 
over-chamber (Matt  xxvL  18) — ^he  pronoimces  the 
£ital  doom,  which  before  to-morrows  sun  we  shall 
see  accomplished.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Temple, 
his  indignant  zeal  at  the  desecration  of  its  holy 
precincts  was  kindled,  just  as  it  had  been  at  the 
outset  of  his  ministry  three  years  before  (comp. 
Matt  xxi.  12,  etc.  with  John  iL  14,  etc. :  on  the 
two  cleansings  of  the  Temple,  as  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  commentators,  ancient  and  modem ;  see 
Alford,  and  especially  Meyer,  in  locisy  and  Ellicott, 
Lectures^  p.  122,  n.  3).  The  holy  Baptist,  among 
Messiah's  attributes,  symbolised  his  judicial  and 
i^formatozy  power  by  making  him  wield  '  a  fan  in 
his  hand*  (Matt  iii.  12).  How  signal  was  his  dis- 
play of  this  authority,  when  he  purged  the  courts 
and  purlieus  of  the  Temple  of  Uiese  purveyors  and 
their  traffic,  who  in  the  godless  pursuit  of  their 
gain  had  reduced  God's  house  of  prayer  to  the 
condition  of  a  den  of  thieves  I  This  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  traced  in  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour 
the  grandeur  of  a  righteous  indignation,  and  the 
exercise  of  a  sinless  though  withering  vengeance 
against  the  hypocrite  and  the  wordling  (comp.  his 
many  denunciations  \passifn\  against  Pharisaism, 
and  his  message  to  Herod  Antipas,  with  his  cleans- 
ings of  the  Temple).  This  moral  power,  in  action, 
is  no  less  Messianic  than  his  vast  prerogative  of 
miracuious  agency.  But  how  utterly  alien  were 
the  minds  of  even  the  most  educated  classes  of  the 
Jews  from  the  true  view  of  Messiah  is  strikingly 
shewn  by  the  invariable  hostility  wherewith  those 
classes  pursued  Christ  after  every  manifestation  of 
his  theocratic  Ppwer.  The  present  instance  is  no 
exception.  '  The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes, 
and  the  chief  of  the  people^  sought  to  destroy  him,* 
after  his  expulsion  of  the  tn^ers  and  his  angry 
rebuke  of  their  sin.  It  is  true  they  were  as  yet 
powerless.  The  popularity  of  Jesus  still  shielded 
him  from  the  machmations  of  the  few.  But  St 
Luke,  to  whom  we  owe  this  information,  mentions 
in  this  passage  (xuc  47),  for  the  first  time,  some 
new  allies  of  Uie  priestly  party  (ol  irpwroi  toO  \aoO), 
His  words  are  remarkable  and  emphatic  We  must 
bear  them  in  mind,  for  they  will  afford  us  some 
clue  to  the  astonishing  ebb  of  that  tide  of  public 
favour,  which  up  to  Oiis  moment  and  later  still 
sustains  the  Lord  in  his  great  career.  The  treble 
combination  mentioned  oy  the  evangelist  avails 
nothing  as  yet  to  arrest  Messiah's  progress  through 
this  wonderful  week,  *for  ail  the  people  hung  upon 
his  iipi  (6  Xa5t  ybkp  Airaf  i^€Kp4fMT0  airoO  dKwitap), 
bein^^  exceedingly  struck  with  the  mode  and  matter 
of  his  teaching,  as  St  Mark  informs  us  (^£eirXi^- 
(Tcro  ^2  r^  ^*^xS  0.6x00^  xi.  1 8). 

Tuesday,  12th  of  Nisan  (April  4).— This  un- 
equalled dignity  and  authority  in  the  subjects  and 
manner  of  his  teachine  was  another  mark  of  his 
Messiahship.  It  had  been  indeed  observed  by  his 
hearers  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  (Mark  L 
22) ;  but  is  reserved  for  perhaps  its  grandest  deve- 
lopment on  the  day  upon  which  we  are  now  enter- 
ing ;  a  day  inferior  to  none  of  the  Saviour's  life  on 
earth  in  interest,  not  for  miraculous  display — for 
not  a  miracle  was  wrought — but  for  the  amount, 
the  variety,  and  the  grave  solemnity  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  Jesus  now  vouchsafed,  for  the  last  time, 
to  address  to  the  general  public.     Full  of  expecta- 


tion, the  people  resorted  early  to  the  Temple  to 
hear  him  (Luke  xxL  38).  On  his  way  from  Bethany, 
accompanied  by  his  disciples,  the  astonished  Peter 
calls  his  attention  to  the  hapless  fig-tree,  '  dried 
up  from  the  roots'  (Mark  xi.  ao)>  under  the  wither- 
ing curse  of  the  preceding  day.  The  Lord  points 
to  it  as  an  indication  of  the  mighty  power  of  God ; 
let  them  learn  to  put  their  trust  in  It  This  im- 
plicit faith,  so  necessary  to  them  in  the  future  to 
which  they  were  called,  would  enable  them  to  re- 
move mountains.  Theirs  would  not  be  a  walk  by 
sighty  as  the  prevalent  hopes  of  an  imperial  Mes- 
siah might  erroneously  suggest.  They  would  have 
to  commend  their  cause  to  God  in  earnest  prayer ; 
only  let  their  prayers,  would  they  have  them  pre- 
vail, be  tempered,  as  he  had  already  taught  them 
on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vL  14,  15),  with  9l  forgiving 
spirit  Prayer  ttom  a  vindictive  heart  was  a  ter- 
nble  impropriety  which  God  would  surely  punish. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  Temple,  he  was  met  by  a 
phalanx  of  his  bitterest  foes,  who  had  united  their 
mcongruous  forces  in  the  vain  hope  of  confounding 
him  with  hard  and  insidious  questions,  (^ould 
they  break  the  spell  of  his  influence  with  the 
masses  by  this  public  discomfiture,  their  purpose 
would  be  effected  and  his  ruin  sure.  Their  first 
challenge  [By  what  authottty  he  was  effecting  those 
mighty  works,  the  reality  of  which  they  could 
not  deny  T]  he  promptly  parried,  by  proposing  to 
them  a  dilemma  about  the  Baptist  and  his  mission. 
It  was  a  fair  retort.  They  instantly  saw  his  advan- 
tage ;  and  by  declining  to  answer  him,  they  only 
justified  his  own  refusal  to  satisfy  their  irreverent 
and  hostile  curiosity.  This  first  assault  seems  to 
have  had  somewhat  of  an  official  tone.  The  San- 
hedrim, when  in  the  beginning  they  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Baptist  to  demand  an  account  of  his 
mission  (John  i.  19),  thereby  meant  to  assert  their 
prerogative  as  triers  and  conservators  of  doctrine 
and  spiritual  gifts.  The  same  function  they  now 
discharge  by  challenging  the  Lord's  authority.  On 
the  former  occasion  of  cleansing  the  Temple,  they 
demanded  of  him  a  sign^  or  miracle,  in  attestation 
of  his  mission  (John  ii  18).  The  insincerity  of  that 
demand  they  prove  by  now  ignoring  the  wonders 
he  had  in  the  meantime  wrought,  and  requesting  a 
fresh  voucher.  As  in  the  other  instance,  so  in  this, 
Jesus  meets  their  demand  with  an  authoritative  re- 
joinder in  the  shape  of  three  weighty  parables,  that 
of  The  Two  Sons  (Matt  xxi  28-32);  of  The 
Wicked  Husbandmen  (Matt.  xxL  ;  Mark  xiL  ;  Luke 
XX. ) ;  and  of  The  Marriage  of  the  Ktn^s  Son  (Matt 
xxii.  I- 14).  In  these  we  have  a  catena  of  solemn 
protest  and  warning,  in  which  the  Lord  exposes 
the  failure  of  the  Pharisaic  party  to  profit  from  the 
labours,  first  of  John  the  Baptist  and  then  of  him- 
self. With  all  their  sanctimonious  pretensions  of 
fealty  to  God,  th^  were  in  fact  forfeiting  (like  the 
second  son)  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom  to  '  the 
publicans  and  the  harlots,'  those  objects  of  their 
proud  contempt  (symbolised  by  the  first  of  the 
sons)  whose  simple  fiaith  was  leading  them  to  the 
heritage  which  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  would 
take  ftom  them.  Like  the  husbandmen  of  the 
second  parable,  they  were  consummating  the  re- 
probation of  their  ancestors,  who  had  slain  God's 
servants  the  prophets,  by  now  compassing  the 
death  of  his  Son  and  heir.  The  vineyard  of  their 
church  and  nation  would  soon  be  judicially  taken 
from  them  and  transferred  to  other  races,  whom 
they  indeed  had  superciliously  cursed,  but  whom 
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God  would  surely  choose.     The  same  stem  truth  is 
taught  in  the  third  of  these  parables,  in  which  the 
graciousness  of  the  provision  which  the  King  of 
Heaven  had  made  for  his  subjects  is  conspicuously 
ilhistrated  ;    while  their  rebelliousness  is  visited 
with  the  burning  up  of  their  guilty  city,   and 
the  offer  of  their  blessings  to  wayfarers  and  stran- 
gers,  who  would  gladly  accept  and  cherish  the 
gifts  which  they  had  slighted  and  abused.     Over- 
powering  was  the  effect  of  these  parabolic  dis- 
courses, the  second  of  which,  delivered  with  an 
unmistakeable  point,  which  converted  parable  into 
plain  rebuke,  so  incensed  the  chief  priests  and  the 
scribes,  that  nothing  but  their  paramount  dread  of 
a  rescue  by  the  yet  unestnmged  multitude  deterred 
them  from  the  immediate  apprehension  (^  aXni\ 
rij  dpfh  Luke  xx.  19)  of  Jesus.     Foiled  in  their 
united  effort,  they  separate  their  forces  and  renew 
their  attempts  to  embarrass  the  Lord  by  dangerous 
and  captious  questions.     One  of  the  most  remark- 
able proofs  of  the  intense  hatred  of  all  parties 
towards  the  holy  Saviour  occurs  in  the  violent 
incongruity  of  the  alliances  which  men  formed  to 
effect  their  deadly  object.    On  the  present  occasion 
the  Pharisees  were  content  to  make  common  cause 
with  opponents,  whose  hostility  on  ordinary  ques- 
tions of  political  and  theological  interest  was  im- 
placable.    In  their  first  attack  they  joined  the 
Herodians  in  proposing  the  famous  dilemma  about 
tribute  to  Ccesar  (Matt.  xxii. ;  Mark  xii.;  Luke  xx.) 
This  was  followed  by  the  less  perilous  but  equally 
insidious  inquiry  about  the  sevenfold  widow  and 
the  resurrection.      The  Lord's  answers  were  as 
unevasive  and  full  to  the  point  as  they  were  wise 
and  suggestive  of  principles  of  eternal  interest ;  the 
first  settles  with  delicate  precision  the  compatibility 
of  political  and  religious  duty,  and  the  second 
reconciles,  on  intelligible  and  simple  grounds,  the 
necessary  discrepancy  of  social  existence  in  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly  states.*    The  Pharisees, 
undeterred  by  their  first  repulse,   return  to  the 
charge.     Thb  time  they  selected  one  of  their  most 
able  scribes  to  confront  the  Saviour  (comp.  Matt 
xxil  34  with  Mark  xii.  28).      To  his  question 
about  the  great  commandment  of  the  law^  the  Lord 
returned   an  exhaustive  answer,   which  extorted 
even  from  his  dialectic  assailant  an  exclamation  of 
approving  surprise.     The  effect  of  Christ's  replies 
was  to  silence  his  foes,  one  after  the  other,  amidst 
the  astonishment  and    delight    of   the  listening 
crowds.     The  humiliation  of  his  assailants  was 
still  further  increased  by  their  utter  inability  to 
meet  him,  when  he  retorted  on  them  the  profound 
but  (considering  their  pretensions  of  knowledge) 
not  unreasonable  question  respecting  the  Son  and 
Lord  of  David.     The  Lord's  victory  was  complete 
over  every  opponent  and  at  every  stage  of  these 
discussions.     Nothing  is  more  emphatic  in  the 
gospels,  than  the  statement,  again  and  again  re- 
peated in  the  history  of  this  great  day,   of  the 
silence  to  which   Christ  reduced  his  adversaries 
(comp.  Matt  xxL  27 ;  xxiL  22,  46 ;  Mark  xL  33 ; 

*  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  add  an  argument  out 
of  the  Pentateuch,  authoritative  with  the  Saddu- 
cees,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  and 
the  resurrection  was  proved  by  a  process  of  impli- 
cation, which  suggests  how  deep  a  substratum  of 
spiritual  truth  underlies  the  scriptural  letter.  See 
Matt  xxii.  31-33 ;  Mark  xii.  26,  27;  and  Luke  xx. 
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xiL   12,  34;  Luke  xx.  7,  26,  40).     Having  thns 
stilled  them,  the  Lord  proceeds,  in  a  final  attempt 
to  convince    and  win    them   to   conveisbn,  to 
deliver  that  most  solemn  of  his  addresses  which 
St  Matthew  has  preserved  in  his  23d  chapter. 
Free  from  passion  (vers.  2,  3),  but  full  of  loTe, 
he  b^ns  by  warning  his  disciples  (Luke  xx.  45) 
and  the  well-affected  multitude  (Matt  xxiiL  i) 
against  the  hypocritical  teachere,  who  had  misled 
them  bv  perverting  the  doctrines  of  Moses.    Then 
in  words  of  righteous  but  withering  indignation  he 
goes  on  to  condemn  the  £ital  casuistry  of  these 
scribes,  who  were  closing  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
against  others  and  themselves.     They  were  vorse 
than  their  fathers,  whose  guilt  they  were  fast  con- 
summating, so  that  upon  diat  reprobate  generation 
must  burst  the  storm  of  vengeance  which  had  long 
been  gathering.     And  all  diis  was  in  spite  of  his 
dear  love  which  had  so  often  yearned  over  the 
children  of  Jerusalem  in  vain!   (see  the  tender 
expostulation  over  the  city,  which  he  had  uttered 
first  in  Peraea  and  repeated  here  and  now,  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  37-39).     SS.   Mark  (xii)  and  Luke 
(xxi.)  mention  one  affecting  incident,  which  gives 
point  to  the  Lord's  burning  censures.     Foremost 
amongst  these  he  had  placed  the  extortion  of  the 
false  teachers,  who   (not  unlike  the  Sophists  of 
Athens)  doubled  their  sin  by  first  poisoning  know- 
ledge  and  then  vending  the  noxious  doses  at  high 
prices.     They  enriched  themselves  by  devouring 
widows'  houses  and  robbing  the  poor  and  simple. 
One  of  these  victims  of  their  rapacity  was  obsencd 
by  Jesus  humbly  offering  at  the  Temple-tieasury 
the  scanty  remains  of  her  living  at  the  call  of 
unaffected  piety.     The  Lord  bestowed  his  com- 
mendation on  the  widow's  mite  as  the  sign  of  a 
higher  sacrifice,  given  in  her  penury,  than  the 
copious  offerings  of  the  affluent,  who  felt  not  the 
want  of  their  costlier  gifts.     And  now  this  great 
day  of  teaching  drew  near  its  end,  but  not  its 
sacred  instructions.     For  as  Jesus  was  taking  his 
leave  of  the  Temple  his  disciples  remarked  on  the 
beauty  of  its  structure  and  materials.    He  answered 
their   admiration    by  prophesying  the   complete 
overthrow  of  the  splendid  fabric.     After  pensively 
traversing  their  way,  Peter  and  his  brother  and 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  availing  themselves  of  a 
halt  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,   where  the  Lord 
turned  another  look  towards  the  Temple,  anxiously 
desired  an  explanation  of  the  mournful  propheq-. 
Their  inquiry  afforded  Jesus  a  ready  opportunity 
of  discoursing  on  two  events  fraught  with  pro- 
foundest  interest  to  them,  as  Jews  and  as  men 
— the  end  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  end  of 
the  world.       After  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  the 
germinant  way  of  prophecy,  which  often  ignores 
chronological  sequence  and  springs  from  a  crisis 
to  its  analogue,  Christ  on  this  momentous  occa- 
sion, in  the  long  foreview  of  his  prophetic  in- 
tuition, couples  together  the  two  analogous  events, 
the   fate   of  Jerusalem  and  the   final  judgment, 
from  which   he  wishes  his  immediate  audience, 
and  after  them  his  church,  throughout  all  genera- 
tions, to  learn  the  lessons  of  vigilance  and  endur- 
ance and  preparation,  under  many  trials  on  earth, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  »Son  of  Man.    He 
enforces  his  injimctions  of  watchfulness  and  patient 
discharge  of  duty  by  the  solemn  parables  of  the 
Tett  Virgins  and  the  Talents ;  and  winds  up  the 
instructions  of  this  most  memorable  day  by  ^ 
revelation,  such  as  he  alone  could  make,  of  the 
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scenes  and  processes  of  the  last  judgment  (Matt. 
XXV.  31-46). 

Witin^day,  13M  o/Nuan  {AprU  5). -This,  the 
perfect  contrast  of  yesterday,  was  a  day  of  no 
excitement  and  but  little  incident  In  its  quietness, 
however,  was  planned  the  treachery  which  brought 
about  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  Lord  seems  to 
have  spent  the  whole  of  this,  his  last  day  of 
freedom,  in  the  retirement  of  Bethany  or  on  the 
slopes  of  Olivet.  By  some  the  supper  of  Simon 
the  leper,  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  preced- 
ing Saturday,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
to-day.  Its  sequence  in  the  narrative  of  SS. 
Matthew  and  Mark  is  the  only  ground  (and  it  is  a 
most  inconclusive  one)  for  the  conjecture.  More 
consistent  with  probability  is  the  view  of  those  who 
think  that  Holy  Scripture  now  removes  the  Saviour 
from  the  gaze  of  men,  and  throws  a  veil  over  him 
as  he  approaches  death.  In  the  profound  causes 
of  that  death,  in  the  endurance  of  it,  and  in  its 
momentous  issues,  what  room  for  meditation  and 
prayer,  and  what  need  of  communion  with  his 
heavenly  Father!  Whether  his  disciples,  whom 
•  he  loved  to  the  end,'  were  the  sharers  of  his 
thoughts— or  whether  he  spent  these  precious 
hours  in  absolute  solitude — we  are  not  iiuormed. 
One  at  least  avoided  his  presence  during  a  part  of 
the  day.  The  Sanhedrim,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
long  been  seeking  some  means  of  apprehending 
Jesus.  Though  thwarted  hitherto  by  the  favour  of 
the  people,  they  were  still  bent  on  their  malignant 
purpose,  and  were  met  to-day  for  consultation  at 
the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest  To  this 
body  did  the  traitor  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  now 
go — probably  in  the  afternoon — and  offer  his 
miserable  services-  This  unexpected  aid  put  them 
in  higher  hope  than  they  had  yet  dared  to  enter- 
tain of  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  their  wishes. 
Two  of  the  evangelists  expressly  mention  theiryVjy 
(Mark  xiv.  11 ;  Luke  xxiL  12).  They  gratify  the 
cupidity  of  their  new  accomplice  with  the  paltry 
sum,  which  Moses  appointed  for  the  life  of  a 
servant  or  slave  (Matt  xxvi.  15,  comp.  with  Exod. 
XXL  32).  We  have  sometimes  called  attention  to 
the  accomplishment  of  prophecy  in  this  history  of 
our  Lord.  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these 
prophetic  coincidences  is  connected  with  this  fee 
of  treachery  (see  Zech.  xi.  12,  13,  and  Matt,  xxvil 
9,10).  The  bargain  thus  made  in  privacy  was  to 
be  carried  out  as  quietly  as  possible.  The  fear  of 
the  populace  still  haunted  the  rulers,  who  were 
laying  their  plans  for  the  secret  death  of  Christ. 
This,  however,  would  not  accord  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  prophecy,  nor  vrith  the  intimations  which 
the  Lora  had  himself  occasionally  dropped  about 
the  great  event  So  recently  as  this  very  morning 
he  had  distinctly  said  to  his  appalled  disciples,  *  Ye 
know  that  after  two  days  is  the  passover,  and 
the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified^  (Matt 
xxvi.  i).  The  death  of  the  cross,  therefore,  and 
that  of  course  by  public  sentence  and  execution, 
awaits  the  Saviour;  although  such  a  design  (and 
stOl  more  the  attainment  of  it)  is,  even  so  late  as 
the  present  time,  far  from  the  thoughts  of  his 
bitterest  foes.  The  active  counsels  of  the  Pharisaic 
party,  however,  as  we  have  said,  had  received  a 
great  impulse  to-day  from  the  unexpected  adhesion 
of  one  of  the  apostles.  They  accordingly  laid 
their  plans  for  tampering  with  the  populace,  and 
they  found  effective  helpers  in  those  *  chiefs  of  the 
people,'  whom  we  have  ali-eady  observed  closely 


leagued  with  the  malignants.  With  what  success 
their  efforts  were  crowned  we  shall  soon  discover. 
Jesus,  who  is  now  a  free  man,  will  be  by  to-morrow 
night  a  prisoner  in  the  house  of  the  high-priest, 
awaiting  death. 

Thursday,  i^h  of  Nisan  (^/rr/6).— The  greater 
portion  of  this,  like  the  whole  of  the  previous  day, 
was  spent  in  private,  either  at  Bethany  or  some 
other  part  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Sanhedrim,  no  less  than  the  actions  of 
our  Lord,  are  again  veiled  in  obscurity.  Never 
did  history  fail  in  her  record  at  a  more  momentous 
period  than  at  this  great  crisis,  when  the  powers 
of  darkness  were  successfully  engaged  in  their  fatal 
activity  to  accomplish  the  Saviours  death.  How 
profoundly  sacred  were  the  meditations  of  Jesus, 
and  how  intenselv  malignant  were  the  labours  of 
his  enemies,  whicn  this  veil  of  history  shrouds  from 
view,  we  may  in  some  degree  gather  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  from  the  events  which  are 
revealed  to  us,  on  either  side,  on  the  resumption 
of  the  narrative.  Among  the  many  astonishing 
occurrences  which  make  uiis  week  the  most  won* 
derful  in  all  history,  not  the  least  remarkable  is 
the  conduct  of  *  the  people  *  towards  our  Lord. 
And  now  while  the  faction  which  rules  at  Jerusa- 
lem is  so  engrossed  in  detaching  the  multitude 
from  their  lingering  devotion  to  Christ,  let  us 
bestow  a  moment's  reflection,  in  passing,  on  the 
probable  cause  of  that  revolution  in  the  public 
sentiment  which  enabled  the  Sanhedrim  to  effect 
their  deadly  object  From  the  capricious  qualities 
of  a  crowd,  which  shrewd  observers  of  mankind 
have  so  often  noticed  (comp.  Eurip.  Orest.  11 57; 
Cicero,  pro  Plane,  iv. ;  Virgil,  yEn.  ii.  39  [*  incer- 
tumvulgus*];  Horat  Od,  il  16.  40  [•malignum 
vulgus*];  Od.  L  35.  25  [Mnfidum*]  ;  Shakespere, 
Coriolanus,  i.  i),  the  Jewish  populace  was  cer- 
tainly not  exempt  Nowhere  could  one  find  a 
more  vivid  portraiture  of  popular  inconsistency 
than  in  the  accounts  which  the  evangelists  give 
us  of  the  change  in  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  *  IJosannas *  of 
Palm  Sunday  to  the  *  Away  with  him,  crucify  him  * 
of  the  following  Friday.  Other  examples  are 
given  us  by  St  Luke  (Acts  xiv,  II-19;  xix.  32, 
sqg.  ;  xxviii.  4-6),  but  thev  are  faint  illustrations 
indeed  of  the  vast  and  fatal  inconsistency  of  which 
we  are  writing.  Startling,  however,  as  it  was,  we 
have  not  far  to  go  for  the  reason  of  the  change. 

Intense  was  the  popular  craving  to  exchange  the 
Roman  yoke  for  a  native  monarch  who  should 
restore  the  line  of  their  glorious  David ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  Lord*s  studied  efforts  to  check  all 
political  demonstrations  in  his  favour,  the  great 
works  of  mercy,  which  he  designed  to  instigate 
only  spiritual  adhesion  to  him,  suggested  to  the 
wonder-stricken  crowds  which  saw  them  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  Wonder-worker  himself  could  be 
none  else  than  the  very  Messiah,  the  restorer  of 
their  ancient  kingdom.  In  vain  did  Jesus  seek 
every  opportunity  of  discouraging  and  reproving 
this  mere  worldly  expectation.  His  very  apostles 
were  full  of  it  to  the  last  How  bitter  then  was 
the  disappointment  of  all  men,  when,  instead  of 
displaying  the  insignia  of  a  revolutionary  enterprise 
to  which  their  Hosannas  were  intended,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  to  invite  him,  he  gradually 
withdrew  himself  from  all  intercourse  and  apparent 
sympathy  with  the  people.  Disappointment,  as 
is  natural,  begat  a  reaction  of  dislike  and  a  desire 
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of  revenge.  The  higher  classes,  whom  the  Lord's 
severe  strictures  had  within  the  last  day  or  two 
exasperated  more  keenly  than  ever,  saw  the  change, 
and  instantly  embraced  it  by  the  help  of  the 
popular  leaders  whom  they  had  already  on  their 
side.  In  this  somewhat  speedy  collapse  of  their 
Messianic  hopes  may  we  then  trace  the  cause  of 
the  defection  of  the  populace  from  the  side  of 
Christ,  stimulated  as  it  was  by  the  artful  mis« 
representations  of  their  subtle  guides,  who  were 
too  well  practised  in  hypocrisy  to  be  at  a  loss  for 
means  of  converting  a  popular  disappointment  into 
a  strong  antipathy.  What  particular  shape  their 
persuasion  took  we  shall  have  another  opp«>rtunity 
of  seeing.  We  need  only  here  remark,  that  in  the 
face  of  these  considerations  wc  shall  feel  no  aston- 
ishment, when  to-morrow  we  find  Jesus,  whom 
any  attempt  to  injure  would  four  days  ago  have 
brought  thousands  to  his  rescue,  led  out  to  execu- 
tion amid  the  execrations  of  a  hostile  multitude. 
To-dav  he  is  still  at  rest,  probably  in  the  company 
of  his  beloved  disciples.  In  answer  to  thdr  natural 
inquiry — where  they  should  prepare  for  him  the 
passover? — ^he,  towards  the  ena  of  the  present 
day,  dispatches  Peter  and  John  to  a  certain  house 
withm  tne  dty,  where,  as  he  had  foretold,  a  ready 
welcome  awaited  the  entire  party  for  the  purpose 
of  their  commemoration.  Before,  however,  they 
had  begun  their  sacred  festival,  the  comparatively 
uneventful  Thursday,  in  its  cwil  sense,  was  ended, 
and  that  day  had  begun  its  l^al  course,  which  is 
in  its  issues  immeasurably  the  greatest  of  all  days. 
Friday  15/A  of  Nisan  {Aprii  7),  jint  portion^  or 
Thursday  evening  and  night, — It  will  more  accord 
with  the  usual  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  sacred 
history,  if  we  divide  the  I  Sth  of  Nisan  into  its  natural 
sections  of  (i)  Thursday  evening  and  night,  and  (2) 
Friday.  It  is  some  indication  of  the  importance  of 
this  day's  events,  that  hardly  one  of  them  is  unen- 
cumbered with  much  discussion  and  contrariety  of 
opinion.  Were  our  space  much  longer  than  it  is, 
it  would  be  too  brief  to  admit  of  any  controversial 
matter.  This  we  therefore  forego,  and  content 
ourselves  with  registering  such  results  as  seem  to 
us  to  approach  most  nearly  to  verisimilitude.  Fol- 
lowing the  express  statements  of  SS.  Matthew  (xxvi. 
17),  Mark  (xiv.  12),  and  Luke  (xxii.  7),  with  which 
the  apparently  discrepant  narrative  of  St  John 
does  not  in  fact  disagree  (see  the  arguments  suc- 
cinctly given  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  of  Aug.  1S45,  pp.  405-436 ;  and  with  still 
greater  brevity,  in  the  Tract  Society's  edition  of 
his  Harmony^  pp.  145-151 ;  while  a  convenient 
statement  of  the  opposite  view  may  be  seen  in 
Bishop  Ellicott's  Lectures^  pp.  322,  323,  notes; 
and  Neander's  JJfe  of  Jesus  Christ  [Bohn],  pp. 
425-427,  note),  we  find,  as  might  a  priori  be  ex- 
pected of  him,  who  in  his  holy  mission  was  careful 
'  to  fulfil  all  rig:hteousness,'  that  Jesus,  according 
to  the  prescription  of  the  law  (Exod.  xiL  i),  pro- 
ceeded this  evenmg  to  eat  with  his  disciples  the 
paschal  meal  which  had  been  duly  prepared  in  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday  by  Peter  and  John  (Luke 
xxiL  8).  Fit  conclusion  was  this  to  his  loving 
intercourse  with  them;  and  the  celebration  gave 
him  an  especial  joy,  as  gratifying  the  most  earnest 
desire  which  he  had  of  endmg  his  ministry  with 
the  holiest  of  the  festivals  of  the  ancient  church, 
into  which  he  was  now  to  infuse  a  sacred  trans- 
forming power,  whence  a  new  feast  was  to  arise, 
the  memorial  of  his  death,  which  should  become 


the  blessed  means  of  union  and  strength  to  his 
future  people  (Luke  xxiL  15).  But  not  unsullied 
was  his  joy.  In  that  extreme  infatuation  which  1 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  against  the  £ftst 
approaching  humiliation  of  their  Master,  and  which 
on  the  very  threshold  of  his  deepest  sorrow  made 
them  dream  of  earthly  greatness  and  glory,  they 
were  no  sooner  seated  at  the  supper  thaji  they 
b^an  an  unseemly  strife  '  which  of  them  should  1x 
accounted  the  greatest'  (ver.  24).  Jesus  gently 
deprecates  that  ambition,  so  unfit  in  the  followers 
of  him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  bat 
had  ever  been  amongst  them  *as  one  that  servetb.' 
And,  the  more  emphatically  to  recommend  the 
meekness  of  such  a  character,  he,  with  delibeiate 
earnestness,  proceeded  to  wash  the  feet  of  each  of 
them  in  succession.  It  was  the  office  of  a  menial ; 
but)  as  Christ  performed  it,  it  rather  enhanced  than 
compromised  the  inherent  dignity  of  his  exalted 
character,  and  drew  from  all  the  company,  and 
even  from  the  impetuous  Peter,  who  at  first  pro- 
tested against  the  act  as  a  needless  humiliabon, 
acquiescence  and  profound  respect  The  paschal 
supper  was  still  going  on  (the  deJxpov  '^(en^bm 
of  John  xiiL  2  should  rather  be,  when  supper  had 
bmny  than  hadended,  as  A.  V.  has  it ;  the  reading 
of  B,  and  other  MSS.,  including  C,  prima  manu, 
and  the  newly  discovered  K  [Mrwcv  yufOfUiw]f  still 
more  clearly  shews  our  version  to  be  improbable), 
when  Jesus  with  troubled  spirit  indicates  in  a  few 
soleirm  and  emphatic  words  his  certain  knowledge 
of  the  foul  treachery  which  was  lurking  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  his  companions  and  was  soon  to  be 
displayed  in  the  betrayal  of  himself  to  his  enemies. 
This  perfidious  reouital  of  his  love^  which  was  not 
unmarked  in  propnecy  (Ps.  xU.  9 ;  Iv.  12-14),  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  ingredients  of  his  cup  of  sorrow, 
and  the  announceplent  of  it  now  filled  the  disciples 
with  sad  and  anxious  fears.  Each  felt  the  anguish 
of  a  momentary  distrust  of  even  his  own  fidielity, 
and  with  deep  emotion  asked,  *  Lord,  is  it  I  ?'  Nor 
did  the  conscious  one  himself  relieve  their  doubt 
by  any  apparent  embarrassment  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  was  passing  in  his  heart  at  this  moment 
of  severe  trial.  Was  he  by  this  time  utterly 
estranged  from  his  good  and  loving  Master,  or  was 
he  even  yet  reclaimable  by  the  merciful  and  gentk 
warnings,  which  the  Lord  obviously  addressed  to 
him  to  the  very  IftSt  ?  On  the  answer  to  this  ques* 
tion  depends  the  traitor's  meaning  in  repeating  the 
inquiry  of  the  rest,  ' Master,  is  it  It'  It  ini|ht 
have  been  the  efiect  of  an  irrepressible  awe,  which 
made  him  involuntarily  re-echo  the  anxiety  of  his 
fellows.  It  might  have  been  a  mere  blind  to  hide 
himself  withal  from  observation.  It  might  have 
been  the  insolence  of  bravado.  Be,  however,  the 
fact  what  it  may,  the  fatal  moment  of  his  apostasy 
is  at  hand.  The  Lord,  with  no  ungracious  intent 
(for  to  give  a  \lnaid»  at  an  Eastern  repast  was  a 
mark  of  affectionate  friendship ;  see  Wordsworth 
and  Alford,  on  John  xiiL  26),  handed  to  him  a 
fragment  of  the  paschal  viands.  The  kindness  was 
lost  upon  his  faithless  heart,  which  vacillates  no 
longer.  *  After  the  sop,  Satan  entered  into  him 
(John  xiil  27).  He  amts  the  sacred  presence  with 
a  few  wordis  from  tne  Saviour.  His  departure 
seems  to  have  relieved  the  soul  of  Jesus  of  an  op- 
pressive weight ;  *  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glon- 
fied,*  he  exclaims,  'and  God  is  glorified  in  hun 
(ver.  31).  The  paschal  supper  terminates ;  and  ai 
its  third  cup  {the  cup  of  bUsstng;  conip.  I  Cor.  x. 
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1 6)  the  Lord  proceeds  to  engraft  upon  it  the 
eacharistic  feast  of  the  gospel,  the  oldest  and  the 
highest  of  Christian  institutions,  which  will  only 
cease  to  be  a  blessing  to  faithftil  souls  when  the 
Lord  shall  come  himself  to  supersede  it  to  them  by 
his  own  eternal  presence.  St.  John  is  silent  on 
this  act  of  Christ  in  ordaining  his  holy  supper. 
But  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (see  i  Cor. 
zi.  23-25)  supplies  his  place,  and  unites  with  the 
other  three  evangelists  m  a  beautiful  history  of  an 
event,  in  which  the  Gentile  no  less  than  the  Jewish 
believer  has  an  indefeasible  interest  A  few 
melancholy  words  are  first  uttered  by  Christ  on 
the  desertion  and  dispersion  of  those  around  him, 
when  the  near-approaching  hour  of  danger  should 
come ;  and  then,  when  the  self-confident  Peter,  as 
usual,  interrupts  him  with  his  vain  protest,  the 
Lord  announces  to  him  that  his  desertion  will  be 
especially  deliberate  and  repeated;  but  he  graci- 
ously added,  'Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  vou  as  wheat 
— ^but  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not* 
The  tenderness  of  this  expostulation,  which  St 
Luke  alone  records  (xxiL  31),  must  afterwards  have 
gone  home  to  the  heart  of  the  fallen  apostle,  and 
with  that  loving  '  look '  of  sorrowful  rebuke,  which 
again  St.  Luke  is  the  only  one  to  mention  (xxii  61), 
must  have  gone  far  to  work  that  repentance  in  him 
which  ultimately  restored  him  to  the  Saviour's  side 
and  cause.  (We  may  thus  regard  the  third  evan- 
gelist as  the  historian  of  Peter's  contrition,  in  its 
causes  no  less  than  its  fiict)  Of  all /atn/M^  com- 
munications Christ  has  now  unburdened  his  mind, 
and  he  is  free  to  take  his  farewell  of  them  in  words 
which  breathe  only  of  love  and  heavenly  comfort 
Who,  in  limits  far  more  spacious  even  than  ours  in 
this  sketch,  can  hope  to  express  the  sublime  in- 
struction, prayer,  and  consolation,  which  now  flowed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  holy  Saviour  ?  In  the  long 
section  which  intervenes  between  the  latter  part  of 
his  chap.  xiii.  and  the  dose  of  chap,  xvii  the 
beloved  disciple  has  been  permitted  to  record  for 
the  churches  eternal  consolation  the  profound  secrets 
of  his  dear  Lord's  wise  and  loving  heart  Olshausen 
{Commentary  [Clark's  ed.],  voL  iv.  p.  47)  well  calls 
this  portion  of  the  evangelical  history  *  its  holy  of 
hoUeSy  the  view  into  which  our  Evangelist,  like  a 
consecrated  priest,  alone  opens  to  us.'  Jesus 
sounds  at  the  very  first  the  kev-note  of  his  address. 
'  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in 
God,  bdkix  alio  in  me.*  And  he  goes  on  to  shew 
them  how  intimate,  how  inseparabk,  was  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Father ;  in  this  close  union  lay  all  their 
security  as  believers  in  him.  If  he  had  spoken  of 
leaving  them,  let  them  be  assured  that  his  neces- 
sary absence  would  be  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  abiding  presence  and  indwelling  of  another 
Comforter,  wno  would  faithfully  represent  Him  to 
them ;  teach  them  more  than  they  could  then  know 
of  him  ;  replenish  their  memories  with  all  his  past 
instructions ;  strengthen  them  for  trials,  and  give 
them  the  victory  over  them  alL  This  Comforter 
would  guide  them  into  all  truth  and  impart  to  them 
his  spirit  and  disposition.  Possessing  that,  let 
them  love  one  another ;  and  he  adduces  the  eternal 
and  indissoluble  oneness  of  the  Almighty  Father 
and  himself  as  the  groimdwork  and  Uie  model  of 
that  union  which  his  people  should  have  among 
themselves  and  with  him.  These  sublime  instruc- 
tions, which  for  their  better  recollection  of  them  he 
repeats  in  various  forms,  by  simile  (as  that  of  the 


Vine  and  the  Bitmches  [chap,  xv.])  no  less  than 
precept — ^he  ends  with  a  solemn  intercessory  prayer 
for  himself  and  his  much  loved  ones,  whom  he  was 
leaving — '  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but  these 
are.  I  am  coming  to  thee.  Holy  Father,  keep 
through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast 
given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are.'  And 
that  this  prayer  might  never  fail  in  interest  to  the 
church,  it  embraces  in  its  sacred  scope  the  latest 
converts  to  a  discipleship  with  Christ;  *  Neither 
pray  IJor  these  aione^  but  for  them  also  which  shall, 
believe  on  me  throt^h  their  word^  that  they  all  may' 
be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee.' 
How  profound  was  the  impression  made  by  this 
address  and  supplication  of  the  Lord  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  privil^ed  to  hear  them  we  may 
gather  from  him  who  survived  all  the  rest  He 
was  spared  to  a  ripe  old  age ;  but  he  never  failed 
to  adoress  his  audience  to  the  very  last  in  the  very 
echoes  of  Christ's  own  sweet  words,  *  Little  child- 
ren '  (comp.  the  Lord's  rt^oAoL,  John  xiil  13,  with 
the  venerable  apostle's  own  use,  no  less  than  seven 
times  in  his  epistles,  of  the  same  endearing  appella- 
tion), and  '  Love  one  another.'  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Lord's  intercessory  supplication,  the  little 
company,  who  had  some  time  before  risen  to  depart 
(John  xiv.  31),  having  chanted  the  conclusion  of 
their  sacred  Hallel^  quitted  their  chamber,  and 
Jesus  led  the  wav  through  the  city-gate  (probably 
that  now  called  St  Stephen's)  over  the  brook 
Cedron,  where  his  great  progenitor  David,  looo 
years  before,  in  bitterness  ot  spirit,  had  passed  flying 
from  persecution  and  treachery  (Burgon  on  John 
xviiL  i).  Knowing  that  his  hour  at  last  is  come, 
he  will  not  flee  from  his  enemies.  He  accordingly 
betakes  himself  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  a 
favourite  haunt,  as  it  would  seem  (ver.  2),  the 
shades  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  often  con- 
secrated by  prayer  and  holy  converse  with  his 
disciples.  In  company  with  them  he  enters  it 
(John  xviiL  i)  under  the  light  of  the  full  moon, 
which  fails,  however,  to  illuminate  the  deeper  re- 
cesses into  which  the  Lord  penetrates  with  Peter, 
James,  and  Tohn  (Matt  xxvl  37 ;  Mark  xiv.  33). 
These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  his  companions 
at  the  Transfiguration  ;  but  as  then  they  were  op* 
pressed  with  sleep,  amid  the  effulgent  glories  of 
the  heavenly  scene  (Luke  ix.  32) ;  so  now,  when 
their  Master  and  Friend  is  bearing  the  agonies  of 
an  amazing  sorrow  'even  unto  death^— (What 
words  are  equal  to  describe  the  magnitude  of  the 
sufierings  of^  Gethsemane  ?  W%  will  not  attempt 
to  find  any  I  But  we  will  point  to  the  expressive 
words  of  St  Mark,  who  is  always  graphic  on  great 
occasions  :  i^p^ro  itAoftpeTa^ai  Kcd  d9ri/u»€Tp,  xiv. 
33 ;  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, dei^eit  re  koL  Uenfpiat  .  .  .  /btcrd  Kpavy^9 
2<rxv/>ar  Kcd  SoKpOtaw  xfioetwiyKat,  v.  7,  as  some 
indication  of  the  anguish  of  this  night  of  sorrow, 
unequalled  by  any  other  incident  of  his  passion, 
but  the  consummation  itself  of  Calvary) — a  like 
heaviness,  though  caused  by  sorrow,  as  St  Luke  is 
careful  to  inform  us  (xxiL  45),  removed  them  from 
the  sight  of  that  mystery  of  suffering.  Deeper  and 
deeper  still  were  the  abysses  of  his  grief :  *  His 
sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling 
down  to  the  ground'  (ver.  44) ;  the  prince  of 
darkness,  whom  we  saw  retreat  before  his  stead- 
fastness at  the  beginning  of  his  mmistry  (Ax/m 
KcupoOf  Luke  iv.  13),  returns  now  to  his  bst  and 
most  dreadful  assault,  no  longer  with  blandish- 
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ments,  but  with  all  the  force  of  a  rough  unsparing 
hatred  Was  the  first  gush  of  woe  in  Gethsemane 
stronger  than  the  last?  or  was  it  that  he,  who 
*  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suf* 
fered  and  became  perfect'  (Hek  v.  8,  9),  grew, 
angel-helped,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us  he  was  (xxii.43), 
morepadetU  even  by  endurance  t  For  it  is  a  feature 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  Redeemer's  conflict,  that 
whereas  he  at  first  entreated  the  Father  io  take 
oTifay  the  cup  from  kirn  if  possible^  his  second  prayer 
.modifies  that  request,*  acknowledging  its  impossi- 
bility ;  while  in  terms  of  a  most  absolute  resigna- 
tion he  submits  to  its  bitterest  draught :  *  O  my 
Father,  suice  this  cup  cannot  pass  away  from  me 
without  my  drinking  it,  thy  will  be  done*  (c/  ob 
dbwarat  roOro  rh  woH^HOtf  wapthS^'tp  dv'  ifAou^  ih»  ftif 
a&rb  r/w,  icr.  X.,  Matt,  xxvi  42,  comp.  with  ver. 
39).  The  more  intense  his  suffering,  the  more 
earnest  grew  his  prayer  of  meek  submission  1 
Human  as  he  was,  ne  affectingly  asks  of  his  com- 
panions their  help  and  sympathy.  But  however 
willing  in  their  loving  hearts  (Matt  xxvi.  41 ; 
Mark  xiv.  38),  they  were  unable  to  render  him 
even  this  scanty  consolation.  The  most  forward  of 
them  failed  in  the  hour  of  need  :  *  Stnum,  steepest 
thou?'*  More  than  once  did  he  gently  rebuke 
them — so  gently,  that  his  very  gentleness,  no  less 
than  their  own  consciousness  of  neglect,  deprived 
them  of  all  excuse,  except  that  which  he  was  pleased 
so  graciously  to  find  for  them;  'they  wist  not 
what  to  answer  him'  (Mark  xiv.  40).  In  their 
weakness,  which  stands  as  a  foil  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, we  have  a  touching  contrast  to  the  strong 
will  and  calm  spirit  with  which  he  rose  superior  to 
the  terrible  conflict.  The  victory  of  his  soul  was 
gained ;  his  will  lost  its  last  natural  inclination  to 
shrink  from  suffering;  but  the  scene  closes  upon 
the  still  sleeping  disciples.  Without  resentment  at 
even  a  third  disappointment,  he  says  to  them  at 
last  in  words,  which  Neander  has  perhaps  best  in- 
terpreted [Life  of  Jesus  [Bohn],  p.  453)  :  *  Sleep 
on;  /will  rouse  you  no  more  to  watch  and  pray 
with  me  ;  but  your  rest  shall  be  rudely  disturbed ; 
for,  behold,  the  hour  of  my  suffering  is  at  hand. 
Already  my  captors  are  near.'  The  happy  effect 
of  his  self-conquest  in  the  fearful  struggle  of  Geth- 
semane appears  in  all  the  sequel  of  his  passion.  At 
every  step  from  the  garden  to  the  cross  what  trials 
await  him  I  But  from  none  does  he  for  an  instant 
shrink.  With  the  full  volition  of  his  soul,  he  offers 
himself  to  meet  them  all — '  the  pain,  the  shame, 
the  scorn,  the  los»'  {Christian  Year,  loth  Sunday 
after  Trinity).  The  traitor,  who  had  gone  from  the 
Paschal  chamber  straight  to  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees,  conducts  a  troop  of  the  Temple  police, 
who  were  aided  by  a  picquet  of  military  from  the 
garrison  of  Antonia,  and  furnished  with  every  ap- 
pliance of  defence  and  search — 'lanterns  and 
torches,*  in  case  of  concealment  among  the  darker 

*  St  Luke  refers  to  the  second  prayer  as  offered 
iKreviarepw  [more  eamestty]  ;  not,  however,  as 
more  urgently  supplicating  for  the  removal  of  the 
cup  ;  but  more  vehemenUy  struggling  for  the  vic- 
tory of  submission  in  his  agony.  Christ  knew  that 
the  Father  *  always  heard  him  *  (John  xL  42).  He 
therefore  understands  the  not  passing  away  of  his 
anguish  as  the  granting  in  fact  of  his  lost  petition 
[*/w  Thoti  witt^];  as  the  indication  of  the  divine 
will  that  he  should  drink  the  cup.  Stier,  IVords  of 
IheL,  y.  [Clark],  vii.  256. 


recesses  of  the  garden,  *and  weapons,'  in  case  of 
an  attempt  at  rescue  (John  xviii.  3).     The  extent 
of  these  precautions  gives  evidence  of  the  fears  of 
the  Sanhedrim  lest  after  all  they  should  miss  their 
victim.     But  they  little  knew  what  had  passed  in 
the  sufferer's  heart,  while  they  had  been  makii^all 
their  preparation  of  arrest  I    The  discipline  of  the 
agony  ^d  rendered  that  preparation  completely 
useless  I    Jesus,  instead  of  resisting,  went  forth  to 
meet  the  troop  on  their  approach  to  the  garden. 
Useless  too  was  the  miserable  formality  of  the 
traitor,  who  must  needs  give  the  kiss,  the  concerted 
sienal  of  his  treachery!     But  all  was  in  vain! 
Though  Jesus  offered  himself  to  then-  grasp,  such 
was  his  majesty  and  moral  dignity,  even  in  weak- 
ness, that  the  entire  par^  who  had  advanced  to 
seize  him  involuntarily  reeled  back  and  fdl  to  the 
ground.     He  presents  himself  again  to  them,  after 
they  had  come  to  themselves,  and  gave  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  his  voltmtary  surrender  by  stipulat- 
ing for  the  dismissal  and  saScty  of  his  friends  who 
had  sworn  to  defend  him  to  the  last :  '  If  ye  seek 
me,  let  the^  go  their  way*  (John  xviii.  8).    But 
the    traitor's  kiss  incensed  his   old  companions. 
They  asked  permission  to  avenge  it  with  the  sword 
(Luke  xxiL  49),  and  Peter  actually  dealt  what  was 
within  a  little  of  a  deadly  blow  at  the  foremost  of 
the  arresting  party.    This  mistimed  zeal  drew  forth 
another  proof  of  the  Lord's  willingness  to  surrender 
hhnself  to  the  appointment  of  God.     His  recent 
agony  and  self-con(juest  are   uppermost  in  his 
mind  !  *  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me, 
shall  I  not  drink  it?'  (John  xviii  11).     He  puts 
forth  for  the  last  time  a  sign  of  his  miraculoiis 
power,  by  healing  the  ear  of  die  maimed  Malchus ; 
meekly  submits  to  the  armed  troop  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  at  the  magnitude  of  their  prepara- 
tion ;  and  when  the  arrest  is  completed,  he  has  an 
augmentation  of  his  sorrow  in  the  cowardice  of  his 
disciples,  'who  all  forsook  him  and  fled'  (Matt. 
xxvL  56;  Mark  xiv.  50).   And  now  he  enters  once 
more  *the  holy  city,'  which  is  so  soon  to  coyer 
itself  wiA  the  guilt  of  his  rejection,  no  longer  with 
the  Hosannas  of  an  admiring  people,  but  a  prisoner 
strictly  guarded,  as  if  a  robber,*  unhelpcd  by  the 
sympathy  of  the  multitudes  whom  his  capture  had 
brought  tc^ther,  even  at  that  early  hour  (Matt 
xxvi  55).    We  shall  not  attempt  to  narrate  the 
series  of  examinations    through  which   he  was 
dragged  by  Jew  and  Gentile— from  Annas  to  Caia- 
phas;   from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate;   finom  Pilaleto 
Herod;  from  Herod  back  a^;ain  to  Pilate.    The 
misery,   however,  and  humiliation  of  these  pro- 
cesses of  injustice,  probably  brought  less  pain  to 
the  heart  of  the  sufferer  than  the  base  conduct  of 
his  foremost  friend  and  follower.     After  his  fit  «« 
unseasonable  courage  in  Gethsemane,  Simon  Petci 
joined  his  brother  apostles  in  their  ignommious 
flight.    In  company,  however,  with  one  of  them, 
and  under  die  cover  of  the  night,  he  found  his  way 
to  the  house  of  the  high-priest,  and  in  the  hony 
gained  admission  into  the  outer  court.   He  ^*^ 
recognised ;  among  others  by  a  kinsman  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  wounded  in  the  garden.    Thi« 
times  was  he  charged  with  a  complicity  with  tfi< 

""  inhrl  \ti<rrfyf  is  the  Lord's  own  expression: 
/(obber,  rather  than  [A.V.]  'thief  more  truly  ex- 
presses the  idea  o{  force  and  violence^  which  »  in- 
volved in  Christ's  words  (Matt.  xxvL  55 !  *'*^^ 
xiv.  48  ;  Luke  xxii.  52). 
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prisoner.  Three  times  did  he  deny  his  gracious 
master,  accompanying  his  third  denial  with  curses 
and  oaths.  So  loud  were  his  protestations  as  to 
catch  the  ear  of  Jesus,  whom  they  were  perhaps 
leading  across  the  quadrangle  at  the  moment : 
*  The  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter'  (Luke 
xxii.  6i).  The  pity  and  loving  correction  of  that 
reproving  glance,  added  to  the  crowing  at  that 
instant  of  a  cock,  which  Christ  had  only  the  even- 
ing before  associated  with  his  grievous  fall,  roused 
the  unhappy  man  to  a  consciousness  of  his  shame- 
ful ingratitude.  He  quitted  the  scene  and  wept 
bitterly.  We  are  not  told  whether  he  ventured  m 
openly  again  during  the  awful  events  which  fol- 
lowed, but  that  his  penitential  tears  washed  the  sin 
from  the  Saviour's  memory  may  well  be  gathered 
from  the  merciful  signs  of  reconciliation  which  he 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  evincing  after  his 
resurrection  (among  these  signs  the  angel's  message 
is  remarkable,  Mark  xvi  7). 

Friday^  i$tk  of  Nisan  {April  7).  Second  por- 
tion^ or  Friday  proper, — ^The  evening  which  had 
b^gun  with  the  Paschal  celebration,  and  the  night 
with  the  agony  of  Gethsemane — ^were  both  termi- 
nated. The  daybreak  of  Friday  opens  (probably  at 
about  two  o'clock  A.M.)  on  another  event,  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  occurrences  of  this  night  of 
malevolent  activity.  No  sooner  was  Jesus  captured 
than  the  Sanhedrim  were  convened.  After  some 
delay  (perhaps  of  an  hour),  during  which  Annas 
the  ex-nigh-priest,  a  man  of  influence  in  the  coun- 
cil, had  the  charge  of  the  captive,  the  members 
met  at  the  house  of  this  man  s  son-in-law,  Caia- 
phas,  who  was  the  high-priest  this  year,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  Saviour's  condemnation. 
It  was  before  this  court  of  Caiaphas  that  the 
most  deliberate  proceedings  against  Jesus  were 
taken.  Much  has  been  written  both  by  Jewish 
and  by  Christian  writers  in  vindication  of  the  San- 
hedrim. The  former  (like  Mon.  Salvador,  in  his 
Ntstcire  da  Institutions  de  Mcrise^  iv.  3,  writing  on 
'  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Jesus ')  claim  for 
the  council  the  merit  of  an  honourable  and  con- 
scientious examination  of  the  entire  case,  and  by  a 
r^^ular  routine  of  law.  The  latter  (like  Mr.  Wil- 
son in  his  valuable  Illustration  of  the  Method  of 
explaining  the  N,  71),  while  repudiating  the  action 
of  the  Jewish  tribunal,  which  is  so  satisfactory  to 
writers  of  that  nation,  admit  *  the  regularity  of  the 
proceedings  before  Caiaphas,  the  earnest  manner 
of  the  high-priest,  and  the  promptitude  and  unani- 
mity of  the  whole  court,  as  bearing  as  strong  marks 
of  sincerity  as  can  accompany  any  public  act  what- 
ever '  (Wilson,  p.  79).  Sincere  they  may  no  doubt 
have  been,  axid  consistent  in  their  hostility  to  the 
Saviour :  nor  do  we  deny  that  the  seven  occasions 
(John  V.  18 ;  vi.  42 ;  viil  59 ;  x.  31  and  39 ; 
Matt.  ix.  3 ;  Mark  xiv.  64)  adduced  by  Mr,  Wil- 
son do  furnish  an  unhappy  clue  of  fatal  consistency 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisaic  party  towards  the 
Redeemer.  But  no  admission  of  this  kind  can  in 
an3rwise  amount  to  a  justification  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
Their  sincerity  was  that  of  malignants ;  their  con- 
sistency that  of  men  to  whom  the  death  of  their 
victim  was  a  foregone  conclusion  (Matt  xxvi.  4; 
Mark  xiv.  2),  an  end  to  be  accomplished  by  any 
means — by  regular  process  if  possible  ;  but  if  not, 
by  violence  or  assassination  rather  than  not  at  all. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  to  the  reader  of  the  Gos- 
pels than  the  prejudice  of  the  priests  and  scribes, 
whose  influence  among  the  people  was  endangered 


by  the  works  and  words  of  Jesus.  This  danger 
gave  them  an  interest  in  removing  the  great  teacner 
out  of  the  way.  It  also  rendered  them  incapable 
of  ju^ng  equitably  of  his  cliaracter  and  claims. 
The  groimds  of  this  incapacity  the  Lord  himself 
had  often  pointed  out  to  them  ;  he  perceived  their 
inability  to  be  a  moral  one,  founded  on  their  inte- 
rested malevolence  ;  and  as  such  it  was  an  immo- 
rality, a  guilt  worthy  of  the  condemnation  he 
passed  upon  it  Such  being  the  disposition  of  the 
Lord's  judges,  who  were  also  his  determined  foes, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  their  proceedings  against  him, 
when  they  had  him  at  last  in  their  power,  were 
characterised  by  a  violent  and  unseemly  haste  (as  if 
they  felt  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  lest  their  vic- 
tim should  somehow  escape,  if  they  lingered),  and 
a  disregard  of  law  and  justice,  when  injustice  pre- 
sented to  them  a  shorter  way  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  fatal  purpose.  Moa  Salvador's  first 
assumption  (which,  however,  he  only  reproduces 
from  Maimonides  and  other  doctors  erf*  his  nation) 
of  the  infallible  competency  of  the  Sanhedrim  to 
pronounce  on  the  claims  of  Jesus,  is  a  paradox 
which  the  reader  may  find  refuted  in  Dr.  M 'Caul's 
Lectures  on  the  Prophecies^  Lect.  i.  ;  while  his 
argument  in  defence  of  the  decency  and  regularity 
of  the  Council  at  the  trial  is  shewn  to  be  plainly 
untenable  by  Mon.  Dupin  in  his  tract  en- 
titled j^sus  deuant  Caiphe  et  Pilate  (in  Mig^ne^s 
Dhnonstrations  Evang.^  xvi.  727-754),  translated 
in  Greenleafs  Test,  of  the  Evangelists^  pp.  531- 
568.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  remark,  on  the 
whole  transaction  of  this  trial  before  the  high- 
priest,  that,  if  we  carefully  regard  the  primary 
features  of  it ;  such  as  the  unseasonable  period  of 
the  trial  (at  night,  and  during  a  sacred  feast) ;  the 
lax  and  undecided  way  in  which  they  drew  up 
their  indictment  (first  on  the  lower  ground  of  con- 
structive blasphemy  against  the  Temple,  etc,  and, 
when  that  collapsed  through  the  palpable  perjury 
of  their  witnesses,  shifting  their  charge  to  the 
higher  offence  against  the  iSvine  Being) ;  and  their 
resorting,  when  all  other  means  failed,  to  their  old 
method  of  'entangling  the  Lord  in  his  talk,'  by 
compelling  him,  under  an  irresistible  adjuration 
(Matt  xxvi.  63),  to  give  that  answer  to  a  dan- 
gerous question,*  which  they  unanimously  made 
the  occasion  of  an  immediate  condemnation — ^we 
cannot  but  denounce  the  entire  proceedings  as 
most  hostile  to  justice,  and  alien  from  the  spirit  of 
even  the  Jewish  law.  Nor  is  this  verdict  at  all 
modified  in  our  minds,  when  we  contemplate  some 
of  the  secondarv  facts ;  for  instance,  the  barbarous 
treatment  which  the  Sanhedrim  permitted  their 
prisoner  to  receive,  apparently  in  open  court — 
certainly  while  under  their  protection — the  blow 
on  the  face  by  one  of  the  officers,  before  the  sen- 
tence (John  xviii.  22) ;  and,  after  the  condemna- 

*  This  question  was  dangerous  to  the  accused, 
inasmuch  as  it  demanded  an  answer  from  Jesus 
which  would  itsdf  be  construed  into  the  capital 
offence  chaiged  against  him — but  it  was  more 
than  dangerous  to  the  accused.  It  was  disin- 
genuous, nay  dishonest,  in  Caiaphas  to  put  a 
question,  which  predicated  Ditnnity  of  the  Mes- 
siah !  '  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  Biased  V 
[Mark  xiv.  61 ;  ^  the  son  of  God  V  Matt  xxvi.  63]  ; 
when,  in  the  view  of  himself  and  of  the  nation  in 
general,  this  divine  character  of  the  Christ  was  not 
believed  (Wilson,  Illustr,  of  N,  7!,  pp.  68- 76^ 
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tion,  the  blindfolding,  the  spitting  in  his  face,  the 
buffeting  and  the  blows  with  the  palms  of  the 
hand  (Luke  xxii.  64 ;  Matt  xxvL  67).     The  for- 
mality of  Caiaphas  too,  in  rending  his  garments, 
in  which  some  writers  have  seen  an  evidence  of  the 
man's  mifeigned  surprise  and  horror  at  the  Lord's 
answer  (see  WUson,  <m  the  N,  7!,  p,  79,  and  Bp. 
Ellicott,  Lictufa^  p.  337),  is  ^uite  as  reasonably 
b^  others  regarded  as  an  indication  of  indecent 
violence  meant  to  produce  an  abhorrence  of  the 
accused  in  the  bystanders,  especially  in  the  public 
whose  favour  the  Jewish  authorities  were  using 
every  method  of  detaching  from  the  Saviour.    It 
is  worth  while  to  observe,  in  reference  to  the  point 
of  law  and  order  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Coun- 
cil, that  Caiaphas'  extravagant  act  of  rending  his 
garments  seems  to  have  been  plainly  illegal.     (See 
Lev.  xxi  10  compared  with  the  remarkable  prohi- 
bition to  Aaron  and  Eleazar  in  Lev.  x.  6;  also 
Baronius,  AnnaUs  Eccles,  [on  year  34],  voL  i.  p. 
196;  and  I.  Q.  Hedeni,  Scissio  Vestmm  H^Or. 
[Ugolini,  TTies.  xxa.  X046]).     After  the  sentence, 
andf  the  gratification  of  their  shameless  brutality, 
the  Sanhedrim  hand  over  their  victim,  bound,  to 
the  Roman  governor,  Pontius  Pilate,  whose  official 
residence  was  either  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia 
(Ewald,  Ckristus^  p.   12),  or,  more  probably  in 
Herod's  palace  (Ellicott,  p.  339).     This  transfer 
seems  to  nave  been  the  result  of  a  second  delibera- 
tion of  the  CouncU,  which  met  for  the  purpose, 
probably  at  about  five  or  sue  o'clock  in  the  moro- 
mg  (Matt  xxvil  i;  John  xviiL   28— but  these 
notes  of  time  are  not  very  distinct    With  Robin- 
son \Harm.^  p.  168],  we  have  assumed  St  Luke 
[xxil  66]  to  refer  to  the  commencement  of  the  first 
meeting  which  terminated  in  the  Lord's  condemna- 
tion).    At  this  second  meeting  they  agreed  on  a 
report  to  the  governor,  on  the  strength  of  which 
they  flattered  themselves  that  he  would  at  once 
order  the  execution  of  their  sentence.     But  with 
the  instinct  of  a  Roman,  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  law  was  at  once  a  congenial  procedure  and 
a  mark  of  sovereignty,  Pilate  undert(>Qk  to  examine 
the  accused  himselC    He  was  the  more  inclined  to 
take  this  course,  because  he  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  the  prosecutors,  and  felt  assured  that  'envy' 
was  at  the  bottom  of  their  proceedings  (Matt 
xxviL  18;   Mark  xv.  10).     The  Sanhedrim  well 
deserved  this  suspicion  of  the  governor,  who  had, 
no  doubt,  heard  of  the  result  of  the  trial  before 
Caiaphas,  and  was  aware  of  the  real  accusation 
which  they  had  prepared  against  Jesus.     It  was 
not  therefore  without  surprise,  and  probably  dis- 
gust, that  he  now  finds  them  shifting  their  ground, 
and  accusing  the  prisoner  of  sedition  and  treason — 
'  We  found  this  fellow  perverting  the  nation,  and 
forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar'  (Luke  xxiil  2). 
Pilate  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  hoUowness 
of  this  charge,  which  was  expressly  contrary  to  a 
remarkable  statement  which  Christ  had  very  pub- 
licly made  so  recently  as  on  the  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  when.,  in  the  great  Temple  discussions,  he 
counselled  the  Pharisees  to  '  render  to  Csesar  the 
things  which  be  Caesar's'   (Luke  xx.  25).     He 
therefore  acquits  Jesus  of  this  foul  chai^^e,  and,  to 
escape  from  the  importunity  of  the  chief  priests, 
avails  himself  of  the  circumstance — ^which  came 
out  in  the  proceedings — that  Jesus  *  belonged  to 
Herod's  jurisdiction'  (xxiiL  7),  to  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  city,  in  the  decision  of  the  case.     Herod 


had  long  felt  an  irreverent  curiosity  to  see  the  Man 
whose  miracles  had  produced  so  great  a  sensation 
in  the  north,  and  accepts  the  office.    He  was  not 
without  hope  that  his  prisoner  would  not  refuse  to 
wm  his  release  by  the  performance  of  some  migfatj 
wonder.     Vain  man  I    All  his  idle  inauiries  and 
solicitations  the  Lord  met  with  the  dignibed  rebuke 
of  an  absolute  silence.     Thwarted  azkd  irritated, 
*  Herod  with  his  men  of  war  set  Jesus  at  nongfat, 
and  mocked  him,  and  having  arrayed  him  in  a 
goi^^us  robe,  sent  him  agam  to  Pilate'  (Luke 
xxiu.    II).      The  prisoner's  return  was  nothing 
short  of  a  calamity  to  the  arrogant  but  irresohie 
Roman.     It  plunged  him  into  a  fearful  contest 
with  the  Jewish  populace,  and  into  a  still  more 
awful  one  with  his  own  conscience,  the  result  of 
which  has  associated  his  name  in  an  eternal  in£uny 
with  the  murderers  of  the  Just  and  Holy  Jesus. 
The  verdict  passed  on  his  share  of  this  crime  bjr 
the  infant  church,  in  their  beautiful  prayer  (Acts 
iv.   27),  has  been  corroborated  by  the  universal 
voice  of  Christendom  and  the  ineradicable  conric- 
tions  of  every  reader  of  the  sacred  histoiy.    Whether 
it  was  because  he  intensely  despised  and  hated  the 
Jews,  or  because  he  saw  in  the  wonderful  Man 
before  him  an  object  whose  patent  innocence  and 
meek  dignity  under  provocation  and  suffering  en- 
dued his  mind  with  an  unprecedented  and  ine- 
sistible  interest  and  S3rmpathy,  Hlate,  from  first  to 
last,  and  especially  after  the  examination  of  Herod, 
who  took  nis  '  friend's'  (Luke  zxiiL  12)  riew  of 
the  blamelessness  of  the  accused,  strove  by  eveiy 
means  to  release  Jesus.     But  his  will  refiised  to  do 
the  bidding  of  his  conscience.     With  a  fatal  weak- 
ness he  parleved  with  the  Jews.     '  I  find  this  man 
iimocent,  and  so  indeed  does  Herod ;  but  as  yoor 
resentment  is  keen  against  him,  I  will  gratify  yoa 
by  chastising  him  before  I  let  him  goT  (vers^ 
15,  16).     And  he  followed  up  this  concession  by 
another — ^a  proposal  to  release  Jesus,  not  so  much 
as  an  innocent  man,  but  in  compliance  with  a  cus- 
tom of  the  feast    This  stultification  of  his  own 
acquittal  of  the  accused  they  at  once  meet  with  a 
fiendish  retort,   by  demanding  the  release  of  a 
notorious  robber  and  murderer,  who  was  awaiting 
execution  in  prison.    The  embarrassment  which 
he  felt  at  this  unexpected  and  insolent  demand 
was  increased  a  hundredfold  by  a  strange  mess^ 
from  his  wife — '  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with 
that  just  man,  for  I  have  snffisred  many  things  to- 
day in  a  dream  because  of  him'  (Matt  xxviL  19)* 
The  yells  of  the  multitude  also   alarmed  him. 
Mortified  with  that  disappointment  of  their  worklly 
hopes,  which  we  have  already  referred  to  (see 
above  [  Thursday^^^  the  designing  priests  and  elders 
now  stimulate  the  resentment  of  Uie  rabble  with 
the  report  of  the  blasphemy  of  their  late  idol,  who 
had  not  hesitated  to  arrogate  divine  honours  to 
himself,  and  to  talk  about  the  destruction  of  their 
glorious  national  Temple  I     When  the  faltering 
governor  therefore  formally  submits  to  them  the 
option :   *  Whether  of  the  twain  will  ye  that  I 
release  unto  you  ?'  they  overpower  him  with  loud 
and  savage  clamours  :  *  Not  this  man,  but  Barab- 
bas.'    Pitiful  spectacle  of  an  awfiil  crisis  I    The 
issue  is — shall  the  Holy  Redeemer  die  or  live? 
For  his  death  there  is  a  rough  and  wilfol  crowd, 
lashed  almost  into  a  riotous  fury  (Matt  zxrii.  24) 
as  it  thirsts  for  the  blood  of  the  Innocent ;  while 
the  sole,  frail  advocate  for  his  life,  by  a  compn>- 
mise  as  weak  as  it  is  unjust  (Luke  xxiii.  22),  only 
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pours  oil  on  the  fire  of  their  cruel  wrath.  The 
issue  cannot  long  be  doubtful.  The  multitude 
chafes ;  Pilate  expostulates — *  Why  crucify  hun  ? 
What  evil  hath  he  done  ?*  Their  temper  will  not 
brook  even  this  slight  restraint  *  They  cried  out 
the  more  exceedingly,*  says  St  Mark  {rcpwfforipm 
ixpa^) ;  *  They  were  instant  with  loud  voices,* 
says  St.  Luke  {hriKearro  4navah  fieydXaii) ;  *  And,* 
as  the  latter  significantly  adds,  *  M/  voices  of  them 
and  of  the  chirf  priests  prevailed^  (xxiiu  23).  The 
unhappy  magistrate's  abused  conscience  requires  a 
satisfaction.  He  ostentatiously  gives  it  by  taking 
water  and  washing  his  hands  &fore  the  crowd, 
vamly  protesting  his  innocence  of  the  blood  of  the 
Just  Person  before  him.  The  ruthless  spectators 
accept  the  responsibility  with  frightful  promptitude : 

*  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children !  *  Hav- 
ing lulled  his  convictions,  Pilate  plunges  more 
deeply  still  into  those  cowardly  and  infamous  con- 
cessions which  have  given  him  the  ineffaceable 
character  of  the  unjust  judge,  *  Willing  to  content 
the  people,  he  released  Barabbas  unto  them* 
(Mark),  *and  delivered  Jesus  to  their  will*  (Luke). 
Then  followed  those  merciless  indignities  —  the 
stripping  by  the  brutal  executioners ;  the  crown  of 
thorns ;  the  crimson  or  purple  robe ;  the  knotty 
sceptre  first  thrust  into  his  manacled  hands  in  de- 
rision, and  then  cruelly  used  to  smite  his  lacerated 
head ;  the  spitting  and  the  mockery  of  pretended 
homage — which  were  the  Gentile  counterpart  of 
the  appalling  scenes  of  fiendish  derision  in  which 
the  officials  of  Caiaphas  had  indulged  but  an  hour 
or  two  before.  The  Praetorium  now  resounded 
with  the  Roman  thongs  (flogging  being  the  pre- 
liminary to  capital  punishments  in  the  cruel  pro- 
cess of  Roman  executions),  and  blood  followed 
the  stripes,  and  his  tender  flesh  quivered  with  the 
pain.  •  The  plowers  plowed  upon  his  back,  they 
made  long  their  furrows'  (Ps.  cxxix.  3) ;  but  the 
patience  which  he  brought  from  Getbsemane  could 
not  be  exhausted.  Not  a  word  of  reproach,  re- 
monstrance, or  entreaty,  escaped  those  parched 
lips,  so  ignominiously  soiled  and  smitten.  How  is 
it  that  we  can  be  calm  as  we  contempkite  so  foul  a 
tragedy? 

'  Is  it  not  strange,  the  darkest  hour 
That  ever  dawn*d  on  sinful  earth 
Should  touch  the  heart  with  softer  power 
For  comfort,  than  an  angel's  mirth?* 

{Christian  Year,  Good  Friday.) 

The  great  ancient  critic,  with  no  impropriety, 
contemplated  in  the  awfid  facts  of  a  true  and 
measured  traeedy  a  subliming  and  purifying  influ- 
ence on  the  human  spirit  (see  Aristotle,  Poetics, 
chap.  vL,  sud  init.) ;  but  the  secret  of  the  touching 
power  of  our  Saviour's  most  awful  passion  lies 
deeper  than   the  depths  of  our  mental  nature. 

•  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  ;  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chctstisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
htaled*  (Is.  liiL  5) — in  this  assurance  of  prophecy, 
which  modem  scepticism  has  ungraciously  tried  to 
make  void  {e,g,,  in  Dr.  R.  Williams*  contribution 
to  Essays  and  Reviews),  lies  the  profound  and 
holy  and  purifying  interest  which  good  men  have 
ever  felt  m  the  awful  scenes  through  which  our 
narrative  is  carrying  us.  In  his  supplementary 
history,  St  John  achls  an  affecting  narrative,  full 
of  characteristic  incident  (xix.  4-16).  Pilate,  con- 
vinced of  the  Saviour's  utter  innocence,  brings  him 
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outside  the  palace,  and,  in  hopes  that  the  piteous 
state  of  the  sufferer  might  possibly  turn  their  nearts, 
he  submits  him  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace,  with  a 
brief  appeal  to  their  compassion — '  Behold  the  man* 
{Ecce  Homo  ;  Ide  6  &t^p<i)Tos).  Some  hearts  miglit 
be  relenting  ;  but  the  obdurate  chief  priests  and 
officers  roughly  interpose  with  their  hackneyed, 
wretched  shouts  for  crucifixion.  Petulantly  does 
the  governor  try  to  fling  the  execution  of  such  a 
crime  on  them — *  Take  ye  him,  and  crucify  him  j  * 
adding,  as  at  the  first,  his  acquittal,  *  I  find  no 
fault  in  him.*  Emboldened  by  their  evident  ad- 
vantage over  his  irresolution,  they  now  bring  up 
the  accusation  which  they  had  concealed  at  the 
beginning,  *  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law 
he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of 
God.^  Strange  words  to  a  Roman  heathen  im- 
mersed in  worldliness,  but  with  an  untranquil 
spirit,  and  a  conscience  not  seared  yet,  though 
often  wounded.  The  haughty  monarch  of  Baby- 
lon was  *astonied*  with  a  thrilling  disquietude, 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  apparition  of 
the  Son  of  God  (Dan.  iii.  25).  No  wonder  if  a 
weaker  man  than  he  cowered  when  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the  incarnate  deity,  whom  so  many 
portents,  both  of  conscience  and  external  fact, 
were  recommending  to  his  bewildered  mind,  as 
infinitely  more  than  the  human  abject  which  he 
seemed  to  be  I  Impelled  by  his  increasing  fears 
(ver.  9),  he  withdrew  his  prisoner  ;  and  within  the 
palace  asked  him,  in  few  but  ardent  words,  of  his 
origin.  Whether  it  was  that  Pilate  was  unable,  or, 
from  his  want  of  integrity,  unfit,  to  receive  infor- 
mation on  so  weightv  an  inquiry,  *  Jesus  gave  him 
no  answer.*  But  when  the  governor,  ignorant  of 
the  quality  of  his  captive,  began  to  rebuke  him 
angrily  as  forgetful  of  his  official  power,  the  Lord, 
with  calm  dignity  and  in  brief  but  solemn  words, 
informed  him  of  a  profound  truth,  which  he  had 
little  dreamt  of,  that  the  power  which  he  was  too 
ostentatiously  claiming,  of  crucifyihg  him  (#for* 
iiM\j,  in  reference  to  Pilate's  i^ovclav  (rravpCHral 
fT€),  was  not  inherent  in  his  magistracy  as  derived 
from  Caesar,  but  was  a  special  and  mysterious 
commission  from  on  high.  Christ  then,  in  evident 
sympathy  with  the  mental  struggle  which  the  piti- 
able man  was  passing  through,  gently  imj)lies, 
that  in  the  execution  of  this  awful  commission 
Pilate  was  no  doubt  incurring  sin,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  step  by  step  rebelling  against  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience  ;  but  there  was  another  agent 
in  the  deed,  whose  sin  was  greater  still  (hie  erat 
Caiaphas.  Pilatus  qualicunque  mcntione  Filii  Dei 
audita  timuit ;  Caiaphas,  quum  Jesum  ex  ipso 
audisset  Dei  Filium,  eum  blasphemum  dixit  et 
mortis  reum  judicavit. — Bengelii  Gnomon).  The 
high-priest,  God's  own  functionary,  wnth  the 
oracles  of  heaven  in  his  hand,  and  his  attention 
thereto  quickened  by  a  prophetic  impulse  (John 
xi.  51,  52),  being  led  by  an  intense  and  selfish 
hatred  (ver.  48),  dared  to  condemn  the  Son  of 
God  as  a  blasphemer,  although  Jesus  himself  had 
solemnly  assured  him  of  his  own  right  and  title  to 
that  divine  relationship  ;  while  the  heathen  gover- 
nor, with  no  knowledge  of  revelation  to  guide  him, 
could  not  refrain  from  fear  at  the  bare  mention  of 
the  unearthly  name  (John  xix.  8,  and  12,  in  which 
latter  verse  ix  roi/rov  is  probably  not  a  mark  of 
time,  but  a  reference  to  the  Lord's  answer  in  the 
preceding  sentence).  Thus  did  Jesus,  humiliated 
and  prostrated  though  he  was  beneath  the  strange 
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conflicting  verdicts  of  his   Jewish  and    Gentile 
judges,  himself  anticipate  his  own  sublime  function 
o{  judgmetU^  by  pronouncing  his  decision  on  the 
comparative  conduct  of  the  two  chief  promoters  of 
his  sufferings  and  death.     No  wonder  that  the 
union  of  unapproachable  superiority,  rebuke,  and 
kindly  interest,  which  Pilate's  conscience  detected 
in  the  words  of  Jesus,  revived  for  the  fourth  time, 
and  in  still  greater  force,  his  determination  to 
release  the  captive  (ver.  12).     The  prey  was  all 
but  delivered,  when  the  enemy  made  a  last  despe- 
rate thrust  at  the  tremulous  heart  of  Pilate.     *  The 
Jews  cried  out,  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art 
not  Caesar's  friend.'     The  insolent  threat  here 
implied  was  decisive.     The  governor  instinctively 
shrank   from   the  risk  of  a  recall  to  Rome,  to 
answer,  it  might  be,  for  his  life  before  his  gloomy 
and  suspicious  master.     The  protests  of  his  con- 
science no  longer  restrain  him,  and  his  repeated 
declarations  of  the  innocence  of  his  prisoner  are 
all  forgotten  under  the  panic  with  which  the  un- 
friendly shouts  of  the  multitude  now  filled  him. 
He  delivered  Jesus  unto  the  chief  priests  to  be 
crucified — no  longer  with  an  Ecce  Homo^  to  melt 
their  hearts  to  pity,  but  with  an  angry  and  sarcastic 
Ecce  ReXy   which   provoked   their   last  and  most 
deliberate  clamour  for  their  victim's   death — so 
deliberate,  indeed,  that  in  one  and  the  same  sen- 
tence they  rejected  their  Messiah,  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  glory  and  protection  of  God's  theo- 
cratic rule,   and  bound  themselves  to  the  hated 
dominion  of  a  Gentile  and  heathen  power.    .    .    . 
'  Away,  away  with  Him.  .  .  .  We  have  no  king 
but  Caesar'  (ver.  15) !     Pilate's  former  interest  in 
the  fate  of  Christ  did  not  induce  him  to  relax  the 
rigours  of  execution.     Cniel  mockery  of  the  suf- 
ferer is  for  the  third  time  resorted  to,  and  two 
companions  in  death  are  awarded  him  in  the  per- 
sons of  two  rufhans,  accomplices,  probably,  of  the 
murderer  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  cross  to 
make   way   for  him.      It  was,   it  would    seem, 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  when  the  gover- 
nor's final  decision  set  the  officials  of  the  execution 
about  their  awful  but  not  unwelcome  work.     As 
they  were  leading  the  holy  Saviour  to  the  spot 
appointed  for  his  final  suffering  (outside  the  city, 
but  yet  near  it,   hfi^^  ^  A  rirwot  t^s  ir^Xews, 
John  xix.  20),  he  seems  to  have  sunk  from  the 
exhaustion  of  his  recent  sufferings   beneath  the 
cross,  which  as  usual  they  made  him  carry.     They 
immediately  find  a  substitute  in  a  man  whose  name 
is  given  as  Simon  of  Cyrene,  whom  they  compel 
to  bear  the  sad  burden.     This  is  one  of  the  only 
two  instances  of  relief  which  we  read  that  Jesus 
accepted  in  mitigation  of  his  weight  of  woe ;  pro- 
bably nothing  but  the  physical  prostration,  which 
this  incident  so  remarkably  attests,  was  the  reason 
of  this  noticeable  exception.     It  is  some  consola- 
tion to  discover  one  kindly  symptom  in  this  tale  of 
sorrow,  for  we  find  that  the  sight  of  the  drooping 
sufferer  excited  the .  wail  and  lamentation  of  some 
women  who  were  among  the  attendant  multitude. 
The  Lord  was  not  unobservant  of  their  kindness  ; 
in  words  of  mild  and  self-denying  solemnity  he 
bade  these  *  daughters  of  Jerusalem  *  to  weep  not 
for  him — ^but  for  the  sufferings  which  that  day's 
crime  would  too  certainly  bring  upon  their  children 
and  them  (Luke  xxiii.  28).     Nine  o'clock,    the 
hour  of  the  morning  sacrifice,  had  arrived,  when 
the  executioners  consummated  their  terrible  task. 
As  they  were  nailing  to  the  cross  those  hands  and 


feet  which  had  been  through  life  so  active  in  offices 
of  love  and  mercy,  Je.sus,  amidst  the  excniciatiijg 
pain,  which  he  had  refused  to  deaden  by  drinking 
of  the  assuaging  cup  (Mark  xv.  23),  said,  '  Father 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do' 
(Luke  xxiii  34).     This  ¥ras  the  first  of  the  seven 
utterances  which  the  holy  evangelists  were  led  to 
record  of  the  dying  Saviour  on  the  cross.*    Mani- 
fold, indeed,  are  the  aspects  which  have  been 
taken  of  the  solenm  scenes  of  Calvaxy.    But  to  ns, 
none  is  more  interesting  than  that  which  is  sug- 
gested by  these  sacred  words  of  the  dying  Re- 
deemer.    They  profoundly  indicate  the  current  of 
his  precious  thoughts  throughout  that  most  a^-fiil 
period,  and  coherently  illustrate  that  wonderful 
combination  of  the  tenderest  humanity  with  con- 
scious deity,  and  of  the  most  serene  composure 
amidst  agonising  torture,  which  is  the  gloiy,  and 
the  wonder,  an<^  we  must  add,  the  crowning  value 
and  interest  to  man  of  this  transaction  of  human 
redemption.    The  first  of  these  ejaculations,  which 
soon  produced  fruit  in  the  last  moments  of  the  first 
martyr  (Acts  vil  60),  and  the  spirit  of  which  has 
so  often  since  soothed  the  bitterness  of  violent 
death,  was,  as  we  have  said,  occasioned  by  the 
hideous  work  of  the  four  Roman  executioners, 
who   were  probably   the    literal    objects  of  the 
Saviour's  prayer.     Having  completed  their  task, 
they  unconsciously  fulfilled  a  prophecy  in  their 
mode  of  appropriating  their  perquisites — the  gar- 
ments of  the  crucified  (John  xix.  23,  24).    \Ve 
pass  rapidly  by  the  sad  sequel  of  taunts,  and  gibes, 
and  railing,  which   the  assembled  spectators  in- 
dulged in.     All  classes  combined  in  this  Bendish 
malignity.     With  execrable  consistency,  the  chief 
priests,  with  the  Scribes  and  elders,  were  there 
encouraging  the  rabble  by  their  own  grossly  in- 
human reproaches — *  He  saved  others ;  himself  be 
cannot  save  :  if  he  be  the  King  of  Israel,  let  him 
now  come  down  from  the  cross,   and  we  will 
believe  him '  (Matt,  xxvii.  42).     Alas !  the  ofiience 
of  the  cross  has  not  ceased  1   Mon.  Salvador  com- 
mends  *  the  good  faith '   (i)  of  these  sacerdotal 
mockers  \  and  in  words  which  are  not  more  inde- 
cent than  demonstrative  of  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  occasion  and  its  character,  asks — *  Would  not 
a  miracle  at  this  time  have  been  decisive  ?*    Mon. 
Salvador  thinks,  alas,  that  Jesus  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  converting  these  miserable  despisers,  and 
attesting  his  (we  will  not  say  supernatural,  but, 
rather,  unnatural)  power  over  tne  cross !    But 
will  Israel  never  learn  the  deep  purport  of  its  own 
prophetic  Scriptures  ?    We  appeal  from  its  past 
and  present  temper  of  unbelief  to  the  relcnlings  of 
the  mture,  when  *  they  shall  look  on  him  whom 
they  have  pierced,  and  shall  mourn  for  him  as  one 
moumeth  for  liis  only  son'  (Zech.  xii.  10).    In- 
stead of  a  failure  of  the  Messianic  character,  we 
regard  this  very  inhumanity  of  the  high-priestly 
blasphemers,  as  one  evidence  that  Jesus,  in  tliis 
aspect  of  his  dreadful  sufferings,  was  in  fact  fulfill- 
ing one  condition  of  the  true  Messiahship,  « 
guaranteed  by  prophecy — *  All  they  that  sec  nic 
laugh  me  to  scorn  ;  they  shoot  out  tlie  lip ;  th^ 
shake  the  head,  saying.  He  trusted  on  the  Lora 
that  he  would  deliver  him,'  etc  (Ps.  xxil  7,  N- 

♦  In  a  fine  old  Latin  hymn,  which  t^tU  be  found 
in  Dr.  H.  A.  Daniel's  Thesaurus  IfymnoHto^^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  348,  349,  there  is  a  striking  collection 
of  all  these  sayings. 
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But  the, mockers  on  Calvary  had  not  a  vtonopoly  of 
their  vindictive  joy.     Pilate,  'who  from  the  first 
despised  the  promoters  of  the  suit  against  Jesus, 
now  felt  an  aggravation  of  his  antipathy  from  their 
insolent  violence  to  himself.     In  his  celebrated 
inscription  on  the  Saviour's  cross,  in  which,  to 
gratify  his  contempt  of  the  Jews  (if  we  may  not 
add,  to  register  the  strange  conviction  of  his  own 
mind),  he  most  ostentatiously  set  forth  the  style  of 
the  crucified  as  *  The  King  of  the  Jews,*  he 
seems  to  have  had  his  revenge.     The  chief  priests 
at  once  requested  a  modification  of  the  irritating 
title ;  but  it  was  now  the  governor's  turn  to  be 
ol^tinate,  and  he  angrily  declined  to  withdraw  or 
alter  a  syllable  of  uie    trilingual    superscription 
(John   xix.    20-22).      The  gross  derision  of  the 
bystanders  must  have  greatly  increased  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  pure  and  gentle  Jesus  ;  one  consolation, 
however,  ne  received   in  the  conversion   of  the 
crucified    penitent.      At    first,    both    his    fellow- 
sufferers  seem  to  have  joined  in  the  reproaches  of 
the  crowd  (Matt.,  Mark),  and  the  unbelief  of  the 
priests — *  If  he  were  the  Christ,  why  did  he  not 
save  himself  and   them  ?  *     But  Ixjfore   the  end 
came,  the  constancy  and  the  lamblilyc  endurance  of 
the  central  sufferer  wrought  conviction  in  one  of 
the  malefactors.     He  proved   his   repentance  by 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  own  punishment, 
and  rebuking  the  taunts  which  his  companion  in 
misery  was  still  pouring  forth  ;  and  his  faith^  by 
proclaiming  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  and,  by  a 
wonderful  insight,  which  penetrated  the  glories  of 
the  future  through  the  ignominy  of  the  present, 
invoking  his  sovereign  grace  and  mercy.     To  his 
prayer  of  unsurpassed  faith — *  Lord,  remember  me 
when    thou    comest    into    thy    kingdom,*    Jesus 
answered,  in  the  second  of  his  seven  great  utter- 
ances— in  terms  through  which  his  divinity  surely 
gleams — '  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise*  (Luke  xxiii.  42-43).   Thus 
the  protracted  agony  of  the  cross  fails  to  exhaust 
the  mercy  of  the  Redeemer;  it  failed,  moreover, 
to  blunt  the  kindly  affections  of  his  human  heart. 
Near  the  cross  he  observed  his  virgin  mother  now 
soul-pierced  with  the  terrible  sword  of  which  the 
aged  SimSeon  had  spoken  (Luke  ii.  35)  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.     She  was  accompanied  by  her 
sister  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  by  the  disciple  of 
her  son*s  special  love,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  that  braved  the  dangers  of  approaching 
the  fatal  scene  from  which  the  constant-hearted 
women,  who  had  followed  him  from  the  north, 
were  repelled*  possibly  by   the  mihtary  guard 
(Mark  xv.  40).     The  sight  of  his  afflicted  mother 
drew  from  Jesus,  who  foi^t  nothing  and  neglected 
nothing  amidst  all  his  distracting  pains,  the  third 
utterance  from  the  cross,  in  which  he  commended 
Mary  to  the  guardianship  of  the  beloved  John,  who 
*  from   that  hour*   [probably  from  that  moment] 
withdrew  his  precious  charge  from  the   painful 
scene,  and  'took  her  unto  his  own  home'  (John 

*  A  comparison  of  John  xix.  25-27  with  Matt. 
xxviL  55,  56,  and  iKnth  Mark  xv.  40,  41,  seems  to 
indicate  that  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  wife 
of  Cleophas,  who  were  at  first  near  the  cross,  re- 
moved afterwards  and  joined  the  distant  group  of 
Galilean  women,  including  Salome.  They  no 
doubt  withdrew  with  St.  John  and  the  Virgin 
mother,  who  must  have  sorely  needed  all  the  sym- 
pathy and  help  they  could  render  her. 


xix.  27).  Nor  did  she  withdraw  too  soon.  Deeper 
depths  of  woe  her  son  has  yet  to  fathom,  and  she 
was  probably  spared  the  anguish  of  hearing  the 
cries  which  too  plainly  expressed  his  unequalled 
sorrow.  The  sixth  hour  has  arrived,  and  a  moiety 
of  the  hours  of  dying  are  now  passed.  But  nature 
at  length  begins  to  sympathise  with  her  Lord — the 
powers  of  noond  darkness  are  fast  culminating  for 
their  triumph,  and  physical  darkness  for  three 
hours  is  shed  over  the  land  as  an  emblem  of  their 
victory.  When  the  Saviour  was  bom  «/^/4/  be- 
came radiant  with  the  glory  of  a  heavenly  host 
(Luke  ii.  8-14)  ;  now  when  he  is  dying  9toon  is 
blackened,  as  if  with  the  gloom  of  hell  (comp. 
Luke  xxil  53).  Eclipsed  is  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness in  the  awful  mystery  of  that  removal  of  his 
divine  Father's  face,  which  wrung  from  him  the 
disconsolate  cry — the  fourth  utterance — *  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  tjiou  forsaken  me  ?*  We  may 
not  attempt  to  penetrate  this  scene  with  a  curious 
eye,  nor  rudely  lift  the  veil  which  hides  it  from  our 
view.  The  Saviour's  suffering  is  not  to  be  guaged 
by  ordinary  human  experience,  for  the  cause  which 
produced  it  can  never  recur  to  any  man.  When 
St.  Peter,  in  a  l)eautiful  passage  where  he  reviews 
the  Saviour's  passion,  refers  expressly  to  him  *  as 
l)earing  his  own  self  [alone]  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree'  (i  Pet.  ii.  24),  he  discloses  to 
tes  the  secret  of  so  transcendent  a  loeight  of  woe.  Of 
all  besides  of  woman  bom  not  one  could  bear  that 
burden — *  none  of  them  could  by  any  means  redeem 
his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him'  (Ps. 
xlix.  7).  And  where  even  in  the  Redeemer's  own 
cup  can  we  find  another  drop  so  bitter  as  this  de- 
spair? In  Gethsemane  the  foretaste  of  it  was 
sweetened  with  the  grace  of  an  angel's  help ;  but 
on  Calvary  when  he  drank  the  full  draught  the 
heavens  were  black,  and  no  helper  came  thence  to 

*  strengthen*  him.  No  wonder  that  under  the 
scorching  fever  of  this  affliction  the  tortured  Jesus, 
uttering  his  fifth  sentence  on  the  cross,  said,  '  I 
thirst'  (John  xix.  28).  The  evangelist  sees  in  this 
plaint  of  the  Saviour  the  accomplishment  of  a 
prophecy  which  centuries  before  the  event  drew  an 
affecting  portrait  of  the  suffering  Messiah  (Ps.  Ixix. 
8-21).  In  the  awful  solitude  of  his  unassiiaged 
grief  he  felt  at  last  the  fatal  force  of  all  hb  passion  ; 

*  Reproach  hath  broken  my  hearty  and  I  am  full  of 
heaviness :  I  looked  for  some  to  take  pity,  but 
there  was  no  man — and  for  comforters,  but  I  found 
none*  (ver.  20).  The  last  moment  is  at  hand,  and 
with  it  the  last  of  those  derisive  taunts  ('HX^ay 
0(tfm  ofnoi^  Matt  xxvii.  47),  which  vexed  his 
righteous  soul,  fell  upon  his  ear.  But  just  at  that 
instant,  amid  the  abounding  cruelties  of  the  pro- 
tracted execution,  one  refreshing  act  of  compassion 
is  observed.  One  man  dares  to  obey  the  instinct 
of  a  better  feeling  than  his  fellows  (comp.  Matt. 
xxvii.  49  with  48),  *  mns  and  takes  a  spungc,  fills 
it  with  vinegar  [the  soldiers'  add  drink],  raises  it  to 
the  sufferer's  parched  lips  by  the  help  of  a  reed  or 
stalk  of  the  hyssop  plant,  and  gives  him  to  drink.' 
If  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  a  disciple  shall  not 
lose  its  reward,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  drop  of 
rough  mercy  presented  to  the  master  himself  in  his 
last  extremity  will  not  be  forgotten.  Now  that  the 
end  is  come,  and  the  cup  is  drained,  Jesus  does  not 
refuse  (and  it  is  the  second  instance)  the  proffered 
relief.  *  He  received  the  vinegar' — Did  it  symlx). 
lise  the  last  of  the  dregs  of  his  sharp  and  bitter 
cup  ? — uttered  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  cries  of 
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Calvaiy,  simultaneously  as  it  would  seem  (comp. 
John  XIX.  30,  and  Luke  xxiii.  46),  but  *  with  a  loud 
voice  of  consciously  completed  victory  for  man,  and 
of  most  loving  resignation  unto  God'  (Bishop  KUi- 
cott,   after  Draseke  and  Stier),   *It  is  finished/ 
*'  Father,  into  thy  hands   I  commend  my  spirit/ 
then  meekly  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
lliree  o'clock,  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice, 
was  the  moment  of  the  Lord's  death  (St  Mark 
mentions  the  ilag€f  in  the  duration  of  the  passion, 
see  chap.  xv.   vers.  25,  33,  34) ;  and  again  does 
external  nature  attest  the  great  event  by  unusual 
convulsions.     *The  veil  of  the  Temple  was  rent 
(the  moral  force  of  which  portent  is  explained  in 
Heb.  X.   19-22),  the  earth  did  ouake,  the  rocks 
were  rent,  the  graves  opened,  and  many  bodies  of 
the  saints  which  slept  arose  and  came  out  of  the 
graves  after  his  resurrection  and  appeared  unto 
many*  (Matt  xxvii   51-53).    The  effect  of  these 
portentous  sights,   as  a  commentary  upon    that 
agony  and  death,  was  intensely  great  on  all  that 
saw  and  heard  them.     Who  can  tell  how  many 
hearts  were  now  prepared  for  the  subsequent  con- 
victions of  Pentecost  and  its  sequel?    *A11  the 
people  that  came  together  to  that  sight  [of  the 
dying  Redeemer],  beholding  the  things  which  were 
done,  smote  their  breasts  and  returned*  (Luke  xxiii 
48) ;  the  echoes  of  their  own  frightful  imprecations 
of  innocent  blood  on  their  children  and  themselves 
had  scarcely  yet  died  upon  the  ear,  and  their  hearts 
were  uneasy.     But  not  yieivs  alone  were  stirred. 
Three  of  the  evangelists  mention  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  incidents  of  the  moment  the  convic- 
tion product  on  the  mind  of  the  centurion  in  com- 
mand of  the  militanr  which  were  on  the  spot    The 
Gentile  Magi  did  homage  at  the  Saviour's  birth, 
and  now  when  the  Temple  veil  is  rent,  and  the 
way  to  the  holiest  place  is  opened  to  all,  the  chief 
of  the  Gentile  functionaries  nonours  his  death  with 
not  only  a  declaration  of  the  late  sufferer's  inno- 
cence (Luke),  but,  anticipating  the  devout  Cor- 
nelius, with  the  very  first  expression  of  Gentile 
belief  in  the  truth  of  a  divine  Messiah  of  which  we 
read  (Matt.,   Mark).     In  the  centurion's  belief, 
moreover,  the  whole  troop  seems  to  have  con- 
curred, for  St   Matthew  tells  us  that  *  fAiy  who 
were  with  him  watching  Jesus .  , .  feared  greatly, 
saying.  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.°    This 
centurion  and   Pilate  shortly  afterwards  had  an 
interview  (Mark  xv.  44).     One  may  well  wonder 
what  passed  between  them,  for  the  alarms  of  the 
governor  before  the  execution,  and  the  impressions 
of  the  soldier  after  it,  respecting  the  wonderful  Man 
whose  fate  had  moved  Jerusalem  so  intensely,  were 
of  very  similar  character.    The  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent, so  precious  to  the  penitent  in  all  ages,  brought 
vengeance  on  two  at  least  of  those  who  imbrued 
their  hands  in  shedding  it.    The  fallen  apostle, 
when   he  saw  the  fat^  effect  of  his  treachery, 
hastened  to  the  Sanhedrim,  returned  the  fee  of  his 
sin,  was  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  harsh  taunts 
with   which  they  heard  his  remorse,   and  by  a 
suicidal  hand  met  death  even  before  the  execution 
of  the  friend  whom  he  had  betrayed  (Matt  xxvii. 
3-10;  Acts  I  18,  19.     See  also  Judas  Iscariot). 
Upon  the  heathen  Pilate  the  recoil  of  vengeance 
was  much  tardier.     The  emotions  of  his  conscience 
were  allayed,  and  he  went  on  awhile  in  the  routine 
of  his  government     Two  deputations  waited  on 
him  after  the  crucifixion,  of  veiy  different  character, 
though  both  emanating  from    members    of  ^e 


Sanhedrim.     One  of  these   was  undertaken  in 
friendly  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  dead,  that 
the  body,  which  had  providentially  escaped  the 
mutilation  and  crushing  inflicted  on  the  otheis 
(John  xix,  32-37),  might  be  rescued  from  the  fcloQ*s 
grave  into  which   it  would  otherwise  have  been 
hurriedly  cast  after  the  execution.*    Two  memben 
of  the  council,  who  had  vainly  protested  against  the 
violence  of  the  majority,  undeterred  by  all  the 
odium  to  which  their  singular  but  noble  conduct 
exposed  them,  and  no  doubt  quickened  in  their 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  outcast  by  the  por- 
tents which  were  prognosticating  his  innocence  and 
mysterious  greatness,   hastened  to  the  governor, 
secured  the  sacred  body,  and  fulfilled  a  remarkable 
prophecy  (Is.   liiL  9,   12)   by  consigning  it  to  a 
princely  grave  (Matt  xxviL  60 ;  John  xix.  41.   See 
also  Joseph  op  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus). 
After  the  piety  of  these  admirable  persons  had 
provided  a  sepulchre  worthy  of  the  dead,  the  faiih* 
fill  group  of  holy  women,  who  had  witnessed  the 
horrors  of  the  cross  at  a  distance,  now  draw  near 
and  mournfully  inspect  the  tomb   wherein  their 
heart's  treasure  of  love  was  deposited.     After  a 
lingering  look  they  returned  home,   not  utteriy 
prostrated  by  their  sorrow  (*cast  down  but  not 
destroyed,'  as  St   Paul  would  describe  them,  2 
Cor.  iv.  9),  but  able  in  the  midst  of  it  to  project 
fresh  offices  of  ministry  for  him  from  whom  they 
could  not  believe  that  death  had  severed  them  for 
ever.     '  They  prepared  spices  and  ointments,'  St. 
Luke  informs  us  (xxiiL  56).     The  voice  now  stilled 
in  death  had,  only  a  few  days  ago,  bestowed  the 
warmest  praise  on  Mary  of  Bethany,  when,  as  he 
said,  'she  anointed  his  body  for  its  burial'    We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  ministry  of  love,  so  wdl 
designed  but  never  wanted,  was  no  less  worthy  of 
his  emphatic  commendation.     This  most  eventful 
day,  unrivalled  in  its  issues  by  any  other  day  through 
which  the  sun  ever  ran  its  course,  now  ends  with 
an  affecting  incident,  which  Holy  Scripture  has 
rescued  from  oblivion  (see  Matt  xxviL  61).     When 
their  companions  returned  to  their  homes  Maiy 
Magdalene  and  the  Virgin's  sister  and  namesake 
remained  at  their  sacred  watch  and  ward,  *  sitting 
over  against  the  sepulchre.'     Among  Uie  sym- 
pathies of  the  human  heart  room  has  always  been 
tQimd  for  acts  of  pensive  piety  such  as  this,  twa 
when  bestowed  on  far  less  interesting  occasions. 
No  one  reads  without  some  emotion  the  loving 
vigils  over  her  dead  of  Rizpidi  the  daughter  of 
Aiah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10).     Witn  stiU  more  elevated 
fellow-feeling  do  we  honour  the  silent  grief  of  the!< 
watchers  in  the  garden  of  the  sepulchre — a  touch- 
ing contrast  to  the  sleepers  of  Gethsemane !    We 
do  not  suppose,  indeed,  that,  like  the  daughter  of 
Aiah,  our  Marys  spent  days  and  nights  at  the  tomb, 
although  Friday  closes  and  SundUiy  breaks  upon 
their  holy  watch.     Saturday  brought  to  them  ob- 
ligations which  their  piety  would  not  resist,  and 


♦  Mishna,  Sanhedrim^  vL  5.  By  the  Roman 
law,  however,  the  body  would  have  been  left  ex- 
posed to  birds  of  prey  (Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  who 
quotes  Horace,  Epp.  i.  16,  48 ;  Juvenal,  xiv.  77 ; 
Lucan,  vi.  544 ;  Pliny,  xxxvL  24 ;  Plutarch,  CU^ 
menes,  39 ;  Petronius,  5tf/.,  cxi.,  cxiL)  The  Jew- 
ish usage  would  be  allowed  to  prevail,  on  so  nis<?nt 
an  occasion  as  the  present  approach  of  the  1^* 
over  [high]  sabbath. 
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so  we  suppose  that  at  its  earliest  dawn  they  rejoined 
their  Galilean  friends. 

Saturday^  i6M  of  Nisan  {April  8).— What  a 
contrast  does  the  silence  of  this  Sabbath-day  afford 
to  the  long,  minute,  and  heart^stirring  events  of 
yesterday.  All^  however,  was  not  peaceful,  how- 
ever quiet  Two  evangelists  refer  to  what  occurred. 
St  Matthew,  in  five  verses  (xxviL  62-66),  tells  us 
of  the  anxiety  and  restlessness  of  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees,  while  St  Luke,  in  few  but  graphic 
words  (xxiii  56),  informs  us  of  the  resignation  and 
obedience  of  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ  This 
Passover-Sabbath  was  specially  sacred  (John  xix. 
31)  ;  but  the  sanctions  neither  of  the  Law  nor  of 
their  own  traditions  deterred  the  Sanhedrim  from 
violating  its  holy  character  by  a  rancorous  activity 
against  the  body  of  Jesus.  Though  they  had  slain 
him,  they  could  not  repress  a  vague  fear  about  the 
future.  So  they  went  in  deputation  to  the  governor 
and  expressed  their  apprehensions ;  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  allude,  in  their  extravagant  manner,  to 
the  Lord's  own  predictions  of  his  resurrection. 
They  ill  disguise  their  fears  under  an  opprobrious 
epithet  (Matt,  xxvii.  63),  '  that  deceiver,'  ^<re?yof  6 
irXdrof,  in  violation  of  the  manly  decency  which 
has  found  expression  in  the  maxim  *  De  ntortua  nil 
nisi  bonunu^  Of  him  who  had  struck  a  death-blow 
to  their  traditional  system  they  could  think  only 
eviL  So  the  gospel-narrative  up  to  its  last  notice 
of  these  enemies  of  Christ  consistently  records  the 
rancour  and  impotence  of  their  latest  efforts  against 
the  object  of  their  hatred.  Impotent  indeed  they 
were  I  Pilate,  though  receiving  their  deputation 
with  characteristic  civility,  does  not  forget  their 
recent  violence  to  himself.  They  had  taken  the 
entire  business  into  their  own  hands.  They  had 
insisted  on  the  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  their 
demand  had  been  complied  with  ;  with  themselves 
must  rest  the  consequences.  If  they  thought  a 
military  watch  necessary  as  a  sedative  to  their  fears 
he  would  not  object  to  their  having  one.  Let  them 
use  it  as  diligently  as  they  pleased.  *  So  they 
went,'  says  the  evangelist,  *  and  made  the  sepulchre 
sure,  sealing  the  stone  and  setting  a  watch'  (ver. 
66).  With  what  result  we  shall  soon  see  I  Re- 
freshing it  is  to  turn  from  these  restless  and  anxi- 
ous malignants  to  the  peaceful  sorrow  of  Jesus' 
mourners.  Of  his  own  blessedness  in  Paradise 
(Luke  xxiii.  43)  ;  of  the  bliss,  moreover,  which  his 
spirit  caused,  it  would  seem,  among  the  spirits  he 
found  in  safe  keeping  there  (i  Pet  iii.  18,  19)  ; 
and  of  the  *  rest  in  hope*  which  was  now  enjoyed 
by  his  recently  tortured  but  now  liberated  and  im- 
mortal body  (Acts  iL  26,  31),  it  is  less  suitable  to 
speak  in  an  historical  sketch  than  in  a  theological 
dissertation.  We  cannot^  however,  refrain,  in 
closing  this  history  of  the  wonderful  passion  week, 
from  one  word  of  humble  and  adoring  contempla- 
tion of  a  thrilling  and  awful  fact,  that,  while  apos- 
tate Israel  was  desecrating  the  holiest  and  most 
memorable  of  all  Jewish  Sabbaths,  and  forfeiting 
its  claim  to  the  continuance  of  that  once  holy  and 
happy  institution,  the  faithful  few,  who  *  rested  the 
Sabbath-day  according  to  the  commandment,'  were 
by  their  unobtrusive  piety  not  only  in  nearest  com- 
munion with  the  soul  of  the  Son  of  Man  resting 
from  all  its  sorrows,  but  in  best  training  for  the 
higher  privilege  of  the  Christian  rest  and  festival, 
the  new  Sabbath  of  the  Resurrection,  which  was 
to  become  itself  the  type  of  that  eternal  rest 
ea^parwfiSt)   which   remaineth  in  heaven,  after 


life's  toils  are  over,  for  the  people  of  God  (Heb. 
iv.  9). 

Chap.  IV.  From  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  to  his  Ascehsios.  — Sum/ay,  17M  0/ 
NisaH  {April g), — 'Sometimes  be  curious  to  see 
the  preparation  which  the  sun  makes,  when  he  is 
commg  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east '  Never 
was  early  rising,  as  thus  recommended  in  the  quaint 

eloquence  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (Z^/K-^w^'^^i  i«  !•  l)i 
so  grandly  rewarded  as  in  the  case  of  the  faithful 
women  who,  on  the  first  Easter  morning,  antici- 
pated the  sun-rise  in  their  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Crucified.     Like  him  of  old  (Ps.  cxix.  147)  they 

*  prevented  the  dawn,*  and  at  the  earliest  gleam  of 
twilight — *  the  hind  of  the  morning,*  as  the  Rabbins 
call  it* — they  made  the  happy  discovery  that  Jesus 
had  risen,  *  the  Sun  of  Rignteousness,'  '  the  bright 
and  morning  star,'  whose  Easter  glory  the  poet 
Prudentius  described  {KaS^fiepiyd,  Hymn,  ad.  in- 
cens.  Cer,  Paschal.) — 

*  Non  sicut  tenebras  de  face  fulgida 

Surgens  oceano  lucifer  imbuit,'  etc,  etc  .  .  . 

*  Not  as  the  day-star  from  his  ocean-bed 
Streaking  the  night  with  torch  of  glowing  red. 
But  upon  earth  sad  with  its  dying  Lord 

More  than  the  solar  day  hath  Christ  restored,*  etc. 

Visit  of  the  Women  to  the  Sepulchre,— ^ft  have 
seen  how  the  female  disciples  of  Christ  suspended 
their  offices  of  sorrowing  love,  which  they  had  be- 
gun on  Friday  evening,  in  order  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath (Luke  xxiiL  56).  Having  'rested'  at  the  call 
of  duty,  and  gained,  no  doubt,  strength  for  their 
pious  resolution,  they  resume  their  preparations,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  holy  day  at  six  o  clock  (Mark 
xvL  i),  for  the  supplementary  embalming  of  the 
sacred  body  (compare  John  xix,  39,  40,  with  the 
two  passages  just  referred  to).  Besides  the  women 
who  hdd  followed  the  Lord  fi'om  Galilee,  there 
were,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  not  a  few  earnest 
hearts  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  who 
would  unite  with  them  in  doing  honour  to  the  be- 
loved dead.  St  Luke  seems  to  imply  as  much  by 
mentioning  'other  women  that  were  with  them' 
(xxiv.  10,  the  aX  \w.xaX(Ti>v  at/rcuf  b  synonymous  with 
the  Koi  Tipes  <ri/y  a^dis  of  ver.  Zy'hand  need  not  be 

♦  This  KiriKH  Knij^^t*  was  the  first  of  the  four 
stages  of  twilight  of  the  Jews  (Lightfoot,  Works 
[Pitman],  xi.  45S)»  and  probably  answers  to  the 
notes  of  time  used  by  all  the  evangelists.  Their 
phrases  are  perhaps  identical  in  meaning,  and  would 
present  no  difficulty,  were  it  not  that  St  Mark 
seems  to  define  his  Xfov  irp(^  by  dyarefXeu^of  roxi 
ijKiov  (xvL  2).  As,  however,  the  Evangelist  could 
only  have  meant  to  employ  the  terms  as  synony- 
mous, we  get  rid  of  all  difficulty  by  making  dvarcfX- 
a»Toi  ToG  i]\ioD  embrace  the  whole  period  from  the 
earliest  dawn  caused  by  the  sun'p  approach  to  the 
horizon  to  his  actual  rising.  Eh".  Robinson  {Pid- 
lioth.  SacrOy  ii.  168)  adduces  several  expressions 
from  the  Septuagint,  in  which  the  two  pnrases  of 
St  Mark  are  united,  the  union  designating  nothing 
more  than  the  dar<vn — any  portion  of  the  ^morning 
watch,'  which  the  rp«f  of  Mark  xiii.  35  stands  for — 
extending  from  three  to  six  o'clock  a.m.  Isaiah's 
poetical  description  of  Lucifer,  as  "ini^  |21,  *son  of 

the  morning*  (xiv.  1 2),  is  in  the  LXX.  Hpiot  dm- 
rAX^v. 
t  Recent  critics,   Tischendorf^   Tregelles,  and 
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limited  to  the  othtr  Galilean  women  in  addition  to 
those  whose  names  are  given,  but  may  be  regarded 
as  including  all  tht  wonien^  wlioever  they  may  have 
been,  who  had  combined  their  testimony  of  the 
resurrection  to  the  apostles).  If  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  the  virgin  mother  would  join  the  holy 
company,  we  feel  no  such  restraint  respecting  Mary 
of  Bethany  and  her  active  sister.  The  much- 
serving  Martha  would  scarcely  be  absent  on  the 
occasion  of  this  last  office  of  love.  Owing  to  their 
numbers,  and  in  order  to  escape  public  notice, 
they  probably  appointed  to  resort  to  the  sepulchre 
by  different  ways,  in  separate  groups,  and  very 
early  in  the  morning.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the 
intensity  of  her  devotion  to  him,  to  whom  slie  owed 
so  much  (Luke  viii.  2  ;  Mark  xvi.  9),  was  on  her 
road,  'while  it  was  yet  dark'  (John.  xx.  i).  In 
company  with  *  the  other  Mary*  (Matt  xxviiL  i), 
who  had  been  her  companion  also  at  the  burial 
(xxviL  61)  and  the  cross  (56),  as  well  as  with  Sa- 
lome  (Mark  xvi.  i),  fresh,  in  all  probability,  from 
the  side  of  the  afflicted  virgin,  they  proceeded  to 
the  garden  of  the  sepulchre.*  Of  the  military 
watch,  which  had  been  set  there  some  time  since 
their  last  visit,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  know- 
ledge ;  for  the  only  difficulty  they  talk  of  by  the 
way  is  the  removal  of  the  large  stone  which  they 
had  themselves  seen  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tomb,  when  the  Lord  was  consigned  to  it  on  Friday 
(Mark  xvi.  3).  Little  did  they  dream  of  the 
heavenly  interposition,  which  even  then  was  pre- 
paring not  only  to  remove  their  embarrassment, 
but  to  endue  them  with  an  unexpected  joy.  Never 
did  any  precaution  of  human  power  more  signally 
miscarry  than  at  this  moment ! 

*  Christ's  tomb  of  late  the  threefold  guard 
Of  watch  and  stone  and  seal  had  barred  I* 

755^  Resurrection, — But  impotent  are  all  hind- 
rances to  His  resurrection  !  Neither  Jewish  seals 
nor  Roman  arms  avail  I  The  first  Evangelist,  in  few 
but  divinely  mphic  words,  narrates  how  heaven 
met  all  this  defiance  of  the  powers  of  darkness : 
*  Behold  there  was  a  great  earthquake ;  for  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven  and 
came  and  rolled*  back  the  stone  from  the  door  and 
sat  upon  iL  His  countenance  was  Uke  lightning 
and  his  raiment  white  as  snow  :  and  for  fear  of  him 
the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men' 
(xxviiL  2-4).  Whether  the  resurrection  took  place 
at  this  point,  or  (as  the  ancient  opinion  of  the 
church  concurrently  ran)  previous  to  the  miraculous 
opening  of  the  tomb,  we  are  not  told  ;  whether  he 
who  had  '  power  to  lay  down  his  life  and  power  to 
take  it  again'  (John  x.  18)  arose  in  solitude  from 
the  yet  unopened  grave ;  or  whether,  as  Peter  was 
afterwards  led  by  an  angel-hand  from  his  prison, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  heavenly  agency  which 
operated  in  the  earthquake  that  opened  his  tomb, 
we  cannot  telL  Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  know 
at  what  moment  the  Lord  arose.  The  fact  is  it- 
self indisputable,  and  the  opened  sepulchre  and  its 

Alford,  not  finding  the  ico/  rtves  v^  ainw  of  ver. 
I  in  codd.  KB,  omit  the  clause.  This  cannot 
safely  be  done  against  AC^DEFIIKMSUVXTAL 
and  all  the  Syriac  versions. 

•  Respecting  Joanna  and  her  company,  espe- 
cially mentioned  by  St  Luke,  the  reader,  for 
!>revity,  is  referred  to  the  section  below — Othtr 
Women  at  the  Sepulchre, 


sequel  of  wonders  were  meant  to  attest  the  grand 
event.  When  the  Magdalene  and  her  two  com- 
panions arrived  at  the  precincts  of  the  grave,  the 
soldiers  of  the  watch  were  probably  quitting  the 
spot  after  recovery  from  their  terrible  fright.  The 
women  '  lifted  up  their  eyes'  (for  di^afiXirpatrat  is 
St  Mark's  word,  xvi.  4),  probably  on  entering  the 
garden,  and  they  saw  that  the  huge  stone  was 
rolled  away.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the  keen  sus- 
ceptibility of  her  grief,  instantly  conjectured  the 
worst  The  decamping  watch,  whom  she  pos- 
sibly descried,  added  to  her  suspicion  that  the 
sepulchre  had  been  violently  robbed  of  its  sacml 
contents  by  ruthless  hands.  *  Then  she  runneth 
and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter  and  to  the  other  diir 
ciple,  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  saith  unto  them, 
Toey  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre 
and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him^  (John 
XX.  2).  After  the  Magdalene  had  thus  returned 
to  the  city,  the  other  Mary  and  Salome  entered 
the  sepulchre.  The  angel  of  the  earthquake  whom 
the  terrified  guards  had  seen  sitting  in  awful  splen- 
dour on  the  removed  stone  outside,  was  now 
observed  by  the  amazed  and  trembling  women 
within,  and  in  much  serener  aspect 

The  Angel  and  the  Women. — He  had  scared 
the  soldiers  with  withering  fear  ;  he  now  soothes 
the  affirighted  women  wim  words  of  surpassing 
consolation  :  *Fear^/  not  [the  i^ftccf  in  opposition 
to  the  terror-stricken  guard]  :  I  know  that  ye  seek 
Jesus  which  was  crucified.  He  is  not  here.  He 
IS  risen'  (Matt.,  Mark).  To  give  clearness  to 
their  conviction,  he  graciously  invites  them  to 
survey  the  place  where  the  Lord  had  lain,  and 
then  dismisses  them  with  a  message  to  his  disciples, 
that  they  should  see  him  in  Galilee,  as  he  had  in- 
deed appointed  before  his  death  (Matt  xxvL  33 ; 
Mark.  xiv.  28).  This  reference  to  his  own  dis- 
tinct appointment  with  them  is  remarkable  and 
im]x>rtant — important^  as  helping  them  to  a  belief 
in  his  resurrection,  when  they  should  recall  his 
words  and  compare  them  with  the  angel's  message; 
and  remarkabUy  as  indicating  the  unswerving  ad- 
vance of  his  purposed  mission  to  the  end.  How 
appalling  the  events  which  had  hapjiened  since 
Thursday  evening,  when  he  said :  *  After  I  am 
risen,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee  I'  Could 
anything  better  tend  to  rally  the  prostrate  and 
**'  scattered  sheep'  of  his  fold  than  this  quiet  re- 
sumption of  a  purpose,  which  Gethsentane  and 
Calvary  and  the  grave  had  failed  to  drive  fi-om  his 
memory  T  lliis  clause  of  the  mes^e,  on  reflec- 
tion, must  have  proved  to  the  disciples,  notwith- 
standing their  tardiness  of  mind,  a  fruitful  genn 
of  ultimate  conviction. 

Message  to  Peter,  —  St.  Mark,  probably  from 
St  Peter's  own  information,  adds  a  veiy  beaatiM 
and  affecting  incident  of  the  angel's  message,  when 
he  inserts  in  it  the  &llen  but  contrite  apostle's  own 
name  ;  '  Go  your  way,  tell  his  disciples,  and  Pdtfy 
that  he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee  I  *  The  Loiti 
had  spared  a  yearning  look  of  pitiful  oompassioo 
for  the  son  of  Jonas  in  the  midst  of  his  own  snfler- 
ings.  Death  quenched  not  that  love.  The  firsi 
act  of  his  restored  life,  while  quitting  his  tomb, 
was  to  give  his  angel  a  charge  concerning  his  dis- 
ciple, whom  he  would  not  have  isolated  a  moment 
from  his  brethren  in  the  thrilling  interest  which  the 
glad  Easter  tidings  was  to  bring  to  them  all ' 
Surely  this  kindly  care  for  Peter  roust  have  pn> 
seated  to  the  minds  of  all  another  sign  of  the  iili'- 
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tity  of  Him,  who  had  risen,  with  their  dear  Lord 
and  master !  Commissioned  with  this  first  mes- 
sage from  the  tomb,  the  messengers  *  departed 
quickly  from  the  sepulchre  with  fear  and  great 
joy,  and  did  run  to  bring  his  disciples  word' 
(Matthew) ;  so  intent  were  they  on  their  errand, 
and  so  absorbed  (as  was  natural)  with  their  won- 
drous subject,  that,  as  St.  Mark  takes  care  to  in- 
form us,  they  stopped  not  by  the  way  to  impart  to 
any  whom  they  met  the  grand  secret  of  their 
breast  (xvL  8). 

Report  of  the  toatch. — Others,  however,  found 
their  way  to  the  city  from  the  sepulchre,  who  were 
more  communicative  of  their  wonderful  infoiina- 
tion.  St.  Matthew^ tells  us  (xxviiL  ii)  that  some 
of  the  terrified  watch  went  and  shewed  the  chief 
priests  all  the  things  that  had  happened.  *  These 
malignant  enemies  of  Christ,  true  to  their  miserable 
determination  to  resist  the  truth  to  .the  last,  instantly 
convene  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  either  in  full 
body  or  in  committee,  and  after  deliberation  re- 
solve upon  a  measure  which  brands  with  the  mark 
of  an  ineffaceable  ignominy  the  desperate  effort  of 
expiring  Judaism  to  check  the  progress  of  a  sacred 
cause,  of  the  success  of  which  their  own  minds 
could  not  but  entertain  painful  presentiments. 
This  they  gave  proof  of  by  the  palpably  insincere 
measures  which  the  priests  and  elders  adopted  to 
neutralise  the  effect  in  the  popular  mind,  which 
they  had  so  foully  tampered  with,  of  the  report  of 
the  resurrection.  Having  seduced  the  traitor  Judas 
with  a  bribe,  they  repeat  the  expedient  and  pollute 
their  treasury  by  appropriating  out  of  it  a  large 
sura  (Matt  xxviiL  13)  to  induce  the  soldiers  to 
propagate  their  lying  report  that  *  Christ's  disciples 
nad  come  in  the  night  and  stolen  him  away  while 
they  slept.*  *  If  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears,' 
said  the  miserable  schemers  to  their  dupes,  'we 
will  persuade  him  and  secure  you. *  The  evangelist 
concludes  his  ac(X>unt  of  this  humiliating  and  futile 
effort  of  the  Sanhedrim  with  a  sentence  of  the 
keenest  and  most  damaging  irony,  •  So  they  took 
the  money  and  did  as  they  were  taught ;  and  this 
saying  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  until 
this  day'  (ver.  15).  Of  this  last  statement  a  curious 
and  offensive  illustration  occurs  in  the  Talmud ic 
tractate,  Toledoth  Jeschu^  which  is  full  of  the  spirit 
of  Jesus-hating  Judaism.  (This  piece  of  blasphem- 
ous ribaldry  is  reprinted  and  confuted  in  J.  C. 
Wogenseil's  Tela  ignea  Satante  [sub.  fin.]).  It  is 
some  relief  to  discover  that  ^some^  of  the  watch 
only  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  malignant 

•  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  strong 
a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  resurrection^  from  a 
free  and  independent  source,  we  have  in  this  report 
of  the  guard.  God's  providence,  in  a  similarly  in- 
dependent manner,  brought  about  the  most  satis- 
factory attestation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the 
kind  of  official  announcement  of  it  which  the 
centurion  made  to  the  civil  authority  of  Jenisalem. 
The  three  following  passages  deserve  the  best  con- 
sideration among  the  many  evidences  preserved  to 
us  of  the  actual  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
— Mark  xv.  44,  45 ;  John  xix.  32-35 ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
IX-15.  Moreover,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  63  we  Live  an 
acknowledgment  from  the  chief  piiest^^  and  their 
party  of  the  death  of  Jtsus  [*  whilst  he  was  yd 
alive'],  while  in  vers.  63,  64,  there  occurs  an  un- 
mistakeable  proof  of  the  apprehension  cnteilaiiicd 
by  these  same  persons  of  his  resurrection. 


hierarchs.  The  other  guards  appear  to  have  been 
so  overcome  by  the  phenomena  of  the  sepulchre  as 
to  have  recognised  the  tnie  state  of  the  case,  and  to 
have  declined  being  a  party  to  a  project  which  was 
as  stupid  and  self-refuting  as  it  was  insincere  and 
malicious — which  required  them  to  have  been  asleep 
and  yet  to  have  seen  thieves  and  tomb-riflers,  and 
to  have  known  them  to  be  disciples  I 

Mary  Mat^dcUene  and  the  two  Apostles. — We  turn 
from  this  unhappy  attempt  to  nip  the  bud  of  the 
great  Christian  mystery  to  the  wonderful  succession 
of  proofs  which  soon  put  it  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  Mary  Magdalene  sought  out,  apparently 
without  any  difficulty,  the  two  apostles  to  whom 
she  betook  herself  in  her  bewilderment.  They 
might  be  lodging  nearer  at  hand  than  the  others, 
or  Mary  might  have  counted  on  a  special  sympathy 
from  them.  The  promptitude  with  which  they 
obeyed  her  summons  is  noticeable.  The  eager 
alacrity  of  Peter,  who,  although  outrun  by  his 
more  youthful  companion  in  their  hurried  course 
to  the  garden,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  sepulchre, 
profoundly  agrees  with  the  Saviour's  advance  to- 
wards  him,  John  afterwards  followed  his  friend's 
example,  and  the  result  of  their  combined  examina- 
tion of  the  burial-place  corroborated  indeed  the 
substance  of  the  Magdalene's  statement  that  the 
body  was  removed,  but  it  seemed  at  the  same  time 
to  correct  the  chief  impression  which  afflicted  her, 
that  the  removal  was  the  work  of  enemies.  The 
neat  and  orderly  condition  of  all  the  grave  clothes, 
which  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to  mention,  as  if  in 
refutation  of  all  doubt  that  the  tomb  had  been 
robbed  by  either  friend  or  foe,  struck  the  two 
apostles  with  a  surprise  which  led  to  a  conviction 
of  all  the  truth.  St.  John,  at  least,  who  speaks 
for  himself,  expressly  attributes  his  own  first  belief 
of  the  resurrection  to  the  wonderfully  convincing 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  tomb  (xx.  8).  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  accept  this  higher  sense  of  St. 
John's  Mffrevacp  with  Lampe,  Neander,  Alford, 
De  Wette,  Meyer,  Robinson,  and  Wordsworth, 
although  opposed  to  Bengel,  Stier,  Ebrard,  Grotius, 
and  even  Augustine,  who  merely  suppose  the  *  belief 
to  have  been  that  thedody  wasgone^  as  Mary  had  told 
them.  Striking  that  the  first  ray  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  should  have  flashed  upon  him  in  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb  I  From  the  spark  of  that 
light  of  the  sepulchre  with  what  *  bright  beams  of 
light  *  has  not  the  church  of  the  risen  Christ  been 

*  enlightened  by  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Apostle 
and  Evangelist  St  John ! '  (See  Collect  for  St. 
JohtCs  Day).  What  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
sight  upon  Peter  was  we  are  not  told  by  his  brother 
apostle.  If  the  latter  could  have  associated  his 
friend  in  the  joy  of  his  own  faith,  he,  no  doubt, 
gladly  would.  We  may  conclude  then,  from  his 
silence,  that  Peter's  faith  was  yet  to  be  bom.  St 
Luke  (xxiv.  12),  referring  either  to  this  or  a  later 
visit  of  this  Apostle  to  the  tomb,   says  that  he 

*  departed,  wondering  in  hunself  at  what  was  come 
to  pass'  (see  below). 

Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Sepulchre  alone. — Mary 
Magdalene,  who  had  fetched  the  Apostles,  re- 
mained at  the  sepulchre  after  their  return  home. 
Overcome  with  the  idea  that  the  sacred  body  had 
In'en  rudely  molested,  she  v/cpt  as  .she  stood  with- 
out. Then,  vailing  tlic  sii^ns  of  her  grief,  she 
stooped  down  and  gazed  at  the  spot  \vhcre  her 
Ix>rd  had  lain.  It  was  guarded  l)y  two  angcK, 
who  addressed  the  weeping  mourner  in  tones  of 
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kindly  concern:    'Woman,  why  weepest  thou?* 
Her  answer  proves  in  what  an  ecstasy  of  grief  her 
loving  soul  was  wrapped.      She  seemed  hardly 
conscious  of  the  dignity  of  the  holy  beings  before 
her,  as  she  poured  out  her  complaint  in  impassioned 
words  :  '  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord^ 
and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.*     But 
although  her  sorrow  bedims  her  sight,  it  does  not 
becloud  her  faith.     This  seems  rather  X6  increase 
in  clearness.      To   the  Apostles  she  called  her 
beloved  lost  one,  *the  Lord*     She  now  appropri- 
ates him  as  her  own,  *  My  Lord.'    As  the  penitent 
of  Calvary  was  not  checked  by  the  sight  of  His 
dying  agony  from  acknowledging  the  ^Lordship'' 
of  Jesus,  so  our  Mary's  faith  amidst  the  lowliness 
of  the  grave  dwells  loyally  on  the  self-same  attribute 
of  greatness,  which  she  will  not  believe  to  have 
been  lost  in  death !     Such  all^[iance  cannot  fail 
of  its  reward,  nor  be  long  kept  waiting.     *  To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise* — ^was  not  a 
prompter  requital  to  the  repentant  malefactor,  than 
what  is  at  this  moment  in  store  for  the  loving 
penitent  of  Magdala.     She  had  no  sooner  opened 
her  grief  to  the  angels  than  she  was  destined  to 
hear  the  ^cho  of  their  consolation  from  the  lips  of 
her  Lord  himself  1     She  turned  herself  back  [from 
the  tomb]  and  saw  Jesus  standing  .  •  .  and  he 
saith  unto   her  t    *  Woman,  why  weepest  thou ; 
whom  seekest  thou  V    The  Lord,  whom  she  did 
not  at  once  recognise,  recalled  her  from  the  stupor 
of  her  grief,  by  the  simple  salutation  '  Mary !  *    The 
word  was,  no  doubt,  accompanied  with  a  voice 
and  manner  which  reminded  her  of  his  former  love 
and  grace.      Thus  every  evidence  which  is  furnished 
us  of  the  resurrection  connects  him^  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  with  old  associations.     It  was  the  indelible 
memory  of  her  Lord,  impressed  on  her  mind  by 
many  a  characteristic  feature  of  speech  and  action, 
which  roused  Mary  to  the  instantaneous  conviction 
that  none  but  her  beloved  could  have  pronounced 
her  name  in  that  inimitable  tone.     Her  prompt 
recognition  of  Jesus  was  accompanied  with  an 
attempt,  an  excited  one  no  doubt,  to  embrace 
him.     But  embraces  henceforth  must  be  spiritual ! 
So  Christ  puts  a  double  honour  upon,  his  disciple, 
whose  simple  and  ardent  love  he  knows  to  be 
equal  to  the  occasion  :  *  Touch  me  not,*  he  says  in 
effect,  *  your  faith  needs  not,  like  that  of  a  weaker 
conviction,  to  be  helped  by  a  corporeal  embrace.* 
To  us  the  Lord's  bearing  to  his  devoted  follower 
of  Magdala  is  an  encomium  rather  than  a  repulse. 
He  can  count  upon  her  faith  without  the  contact 
which  was  needful  for  the  satisfaction  of  Thomas  ; 
so  he  at  once  entrusts  to  her  the  message  which 
should  aimounce  to  his  followers  not  his  return  to 
life  merely,  but  his  approaching  ascension  to  his 
Father.     Such  an  announcement  was  necessary ; 
without  it  his  disciples  might  conclude  from  the 
tenor  of  his  long  discourse  to  them  before  his 
death,  that  his  present  return  to  life  was  his  final 
appointment,  and  that  this  world  accordingly  was 
the  ^piace^  of  their  ultimate  glory  and  rest  with 
himself  (John  xiv.  3;  xvL  16;  xvii.  24).     Though, 
therefore,  they  were  about  to  see  him  after  *the 
little  while'*  of  his  absence  from  them  through 
death,  yet  that  sight  would  be  itself  but  a  brief 
one,  for  he  was  not  yet  ascended  to  his  Father, 
but  was  on  the  way  to  Him  (comp.  John  xvi.  16 
with  XX.    17),      We  therefore  discover  in  Mary 
Magdalene*s  case,  not  only  the  distinction  whicn 
St  Mark  assigns  to  her  of  being  the  first  to  behold 


the  risen  Jesus  (xvi.  9),  but  the  yet  higher  privily 
of  receiving  from  him  the  sublimest  of  his  messages 
to  his  disciples.     In  it  he  announces  his  apprc^- 
ing  ascension  to  heaven,  and  indicates  the  spiritual 
relation  which  he  would  have  them  realise  as  his 
•^^Arip/f*— children  of  'his    Father   and   their 
Father,  his  God  and  their  God*  (John  xx.  17). 
In  this  remarkable  message  the  apostles  would,  oo 
due  reflection,  find  the  best  possible  voucher  of 
their  Lord*s  resurrection.     It  contained  two  plaiD 
references  to  his  former  teaching.     He  had  in 
Galilee  in  a  pointed  manner  declared  the  principle 
of  their  regenerate  relation  to  him  (Matt  xii.  46- 
50;  Mark  in.  31-35) ;  and,  as  late  as  Thursday 
evening,  he  had  profoundly  discoursed  to  them  of  his 
departure  from  the  world  to  the  Father,  and  his  dis- 
course had  at  the  time  deeply  impressed  tbem  (John 
XVL  99,  30).     How  could  Mary  Magdalene  haw 
had  any  idea  of  so  profound  a  truth,  unless  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  himself?     When,  however, 
she  reported  to  his  late  companions  the  startling 
fact  tl^  she  had  actually  seen  the  Lord  alive,  ih^' 
were  incredulous.     Prostrated  with  grief  (Mark 
xvi  \o\  they  reflected  not  on  ikut  probability  k:^^ 
story  which  their  earnest  friend  avouched ;  but  if 
•they  believed  not,*  as  St.  Mark  informs  us,  the 
silence  of  St  John  may  justify  the  supposition  that 
Mary's  statement  would  at  least  produce  som  im- 
pression on  their  minds  which  might  contribute 
somewhat  lo  ultimate  belief  (comp.  John  xx.  18). 
But  other  influences  strangely  tending  to  the  same 
result  are  at  hand.     The  other  Mary  and  Salome 
were  on  their  way  to  the  disciples  to  relate  what 
the^  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  sepulchre,  sinoe 
their  companion  of  Magdala  had  left  them,  whoi 
they  were  met  by  the  risen  Saviour  (Matt  xxviil  9). 
Second  Appearance  of  Christ, — According  to  St. 
Matthew  (xxviil  8)  and  St  Mark  (xvi  8),  these 
holy  women  had  quitted  the  tomb  with  fear  and 
amazement,  though  not  unmixed  with  joy,  at  the 
apparition  and  words  of  the  angel     They  were,  no 
doubt,  still  under  the  influence  of  these  emotions 
when  Jesus  approached  them  (observe  the  vrifh 
TTfffep  aOraTs^  and  contrast  it  with  the  mode  of 
Christ's  approach  to  Mary  Magdalene,  evidently 
from  behind;  ivTpd<^  €ls  tA  6ir£<rw,  koX  ^ivpiirif 
*Ii7<roO*'  ^OTWTO,  John  xx.  14) ;  for,  after  a  gracious 
salutation  (xofjoere),  in  which  he  seemed  to  sym- 
pathise with  their  joy,  as  before  he  had  soothed  the 
tears  of  the  Magdalene  {y^mt^  rl  xXafcts),  he  bids 
them  dismiss  their  fears  (/x^^  <po^'ufS^^  without  the 
emphatic  iifuU  of  the  angel ;  for  the  Lord  dni>»| 
no  contrast  and  makes  no  allusion  to  the  tcrrifieu 
cyard).    And  now  the  Lord  strikingly  demonstrates 
his  intuition  of  human  character,  and  so  proves 
himself  to  be  the  same  Jesus  whom  the  beloved 
disciple  (il  24.  25)  described  as  *  knowing  all  men, 
and  needing  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man ; 
for  he  knew  what  was  in  maiL*    This  Mary  ana 
Salome  were  of  fiar  different  mould  from  ihcu 
friend  of  Magdala.     Equal,  no  doubt,  in  love  and 
duty,  they  were  yet  inferior  to  her  in  firmness  of 
character  and  grasp  of  faith.     So  the  Lord  hanng 
calmed  their  timid  hearts  and  addressed  himscu  1° 
their  joy,  at  once  permits  their  reverential  o"^**^ 

they  might  incT«ase  their  faltering  faith  to  a  strong 
conviction.  This  *  touch  *  he  hac^  as  we  haw  sew, 
forbidden  to  the  intrepid  and  unshrinking  Magda- 
lene, as  unneeded  and  superfluous j  white  ona 
later  occasion  we  shall  find  him  actually  r^***^* 
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ing  a  contact  of  his  sacred  body,  to  satisfy  the  un> 
reasonable  doubts  of  the  tardiest  of  his  followers. 
Having  graciously  accepted  the  homage  and 
strengthened  the  faith  of  these  timorous  but  faith- 
ful women,  Jesus  gives  them  an  embassy  to  his 
apostles,  whom  he  again  salutes  with  the  endear- 
ing name  of  brethren  :  *  Go,  tell  ray  brethren  that 
they  go  before  me  into  Galilee ;  there  shall  th^y 
see  me.'  The  wisdom  of  these  words  is  apparent 
Christ  will  not  oppress  them,  with  the  expectation 
of  a  sudden  appearance  among  them,  then  and 
there.  To  retire  to  Galilee,  from  the  scene  of 
their  present  sorrow,  would  allow  time  for  tefled- 
tion  and  recovery ;  it  would  also,  like  the  angePs 
message,  put  the  minds  of  the  apostles  into  a  train 
of  recollecting  how  that  Jesus  had  himself  pro- 
mised, while  he  was  with  them^  that  after  his  death 
and  resurrection  he  would  see  them  again  in  Galilee 
(Matt.  xxvi.  32) ;  nor  would  the  kindliness  of  his 
salutation  be  without  its  influence — it  was  so  much 
like  their  loving  master's  benevolent  heart  to  for- 
give their  cowardly  desertion  of  him  in  his  hour  of 
need  1  We  are  not  told,  however,  what  reception 
was  given  to  this  message ;  possibly  a  more  re- 
spectful one  than  to  Mary  Magdalene's.  Four  of 
the  eleven  apostles  were  sons  of  these  pious 
messengers.  One  of  them  had^  by  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  sepulchre,  raised  himself  out  of 
the  desponding  incredulity  of  his  associates  into  a 
frame  of  mind  which  would  induce  him  at  least  to 
give  a  serious  attention  to  the  statement  of  his 
mother  and  her  friend.  Added  to  which  the 
testimony  of  these  women  was  a  weightier  one  than 
that  of  the  Magdalene,  for  they  could  tell  of  what 
their  *  hands  had  handled,'  as  well  as  of  what  their 
eyes  had  seen  and  their  ears  had  heard. 

Other  Women  at  the  Sepulchre^ — It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied)  that  the  incredulity  of  the 
apostolic  company  was  in  general  extremely 
obstinate.  Unpersuaded  by  me  mouth  of  the 
three  witnesses^  who  have  thus  far  laboured  to 
convince  them  of  the  glorious  truth,  which  they 
had  discovered  that  Easter  mommg,  they  reject 
the  testimony  of  a  still  more  numerous  body  of 
informants,  who  now  bring  similar  tidings  to  them^ 
but  with  varied  vouchers.  TThe  Galilean  women 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  1-9)  have  been,  as 
it  appears  to  us>  conclusively  shewn  by  some  care- 
ful writers*  to  be  a  different  set  of  women  from 
those  whose  movements  we  have  been  describing. 
The  central  member  of  this  larger  group  is  Joanna, 
the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward-  Though 
probably  they  acted  in  concert  with  their  pious 
neighbours,  they  seem  to  have  moved  independ- 
ently of  them.  They  on  Friday,  after  the  burial, 
probably  made  that  inspection  of  the  tomb,  as  the 
preliminary  step  in  their  pious  offices  to  the  dead 
(Luke  xxiii.  55),  which  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Maiy  seem  to  have  postponed  until  Sunday 
morning  (ftfatt  xxviiL  i).  They  were  apparently 
beforehand  with  them  also  in  their  provision  of 
materials  for  embalmhig  the  sacred  body ;  for  St 
Luke  informs  us  that  they  had  prepared  their  spices 
and  unguents  before  the  Sabbath-day  (xxiii.  56), 

*  We  would  especially  name  Mr.  Gilbert  West 
(Observations  on  the  Hist*,  etc,,  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  [sec  i.-xl]);  Dr.  Townson  (Dis- 
courses on  the  four  Gospels  [pp.  292-404]) ;  and 
Mr.  Greswell  (Dissertations  on  the  Harmony^  etc, 
[ed.  2],  voL  iii.,  pp.  264-320). 


while  it  is  clear  from  St.  Mark,  that  the  two  Marys 
and  Salome  only  procured  their  sweet  spices,  and 
that  by  purchase,  when  the  Sabbath  was  past  (xvi. 
i).  This  diversity  of  circumstances  continues 
throughout  the  narrative.  On  the  arrival  of  Joanna 
and  her  party  at  the  tomb,  after  the  departure  of  the 
other  women,  they  enter  the  opened  sepulchre,  not 
invited  by  an  angel,  as  their  predecessors  had  been, 
to  behold  the  evidence  of  Jesus  being  alive  (9ei)re, 
CSere  rhp  rfnrov  6xov  iKciro,  Matt  xxviii.  6),  but 
intent  only  on  their  sad  mission  of  embalming  him 
dead*  They  found  not  the  Lord's  body,  and  (full 
proof  that  they  had  not  seen  their  friends  of 
Salome's  group)  were  thrown  into  extreme  per- 
plexity. While  they  were  indulging,  as  was 
natural,  in  painful  surmises,  behold,  two  angels  in 
human  shape  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments. 
The  apparition  filled  them  with  fear,  and  they  fell 
prostrate  to  the  ground.  The  three  first  visitors 
to  the  sacred  vault  had  been  met  with  comfortable 
words  ;  these  were  accosted  by  the  celestial  guards 
in  tones  of  apparent  censure  :  *  Why  seek  ye  tlie 
living  among  the  dead?'  as  if  in  gentle  reproof  of 
their  coming  to  seek  for  Christ  in  the  tomb,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  already  shewed,  or  was  now 
shewing  himself  to  some  of  their  companions  con- 
queror of  the  grave.  Not  to  depress  them,  how- 
ever, with  over  much  sorrow^  the  angels  added  the 
glorious  tidings:  *He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen.' 
This  grand  announcement  is  not  received  by  these 
faithful  women  with  the  strong  passion  of  grief, 
whk:h  the  Magdalene  had  displayed ;  nor  with  the 
conflicting  feelings  of  fear  and  joy  which  had  ex- 
cited the  timorous  hearts  of  her  companions  ;  but 
with  a  sedate  and  solemn  attention  which  en- 
couraged their  heavenly  monitors  to  appeal  to  their 
recolleetion  of  the  past :  *  Remember  how  he  spake 
unto  yoU)  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying.  The 
Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
sinful  men,  and  be  crucifled,  and  the  third  day 
rise  again.'  Of  all  the  angelic  announcements  this 
most  clearly  connects  the  Christ  of  the  resurrection 
with  the  Christ  of  the  preceding  period.  The 
pious  listeners  were  collected  enough  to  remember 
the  Lord's  prediction,  and  now  to  comprehend  its 
meaning.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  greater  dis- 
tinction was  put  on  the  other  women  by  Christ  in 
vouchsafing  to  them  his  gracious  appearances. 
But  may  we  not  discover  some  compensation  for 
the  loanl  of  that  honour  in  the  case  of  Joanna  and 
her  friends,  in  the  benediction  which  Christ  pro- 
nounced afterwards  to  Thomas  :  *  Blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed  ?'  Though 
not  expressly  sent  on  the  errand  like  their  prede- 
cessors, these  excellent  persons,  having  found  their 
Saviour,  in  the  promptitude  of  their  faith  returned 
from  the  sepulchre,  and  made  apparently  (as  was 
easy  for  them  in  their  laiger  numl:)er)  a  much  wider 
circulation  of  the  wonderful  intelligence  than  the 
others  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  (Luke  xxiv.  9). 
Incredulity  of  the  disciples. — Such  are  the  suc- 
cessive evidences  of  the  resurrection  which  the 
various  groups  of  the  ministering  women  brought 
to  the  apostles.  They  were  vouchsafed  at  two  ap- 
pearances of  Christ  himself,  and  three  apparitions 
of  angels.  We  have  seen  how  varied  were  the 
processes  of  conviction  in  the  case  of  the  women. 
Uniform,  however,  was  the  effect  produced  by 
their  different  reports  upon  the  men;  even  in- 
variable incredulity.  St.  Luke,  the  historian  of 
this  incredulity,  expressly  mentions  the  successive 
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messengers,  who  came  freighted  with  the  mar- 
vellous tidings — (i)  *  Mary  Magdalene,  and  (2) 
Joanna,  and  (3)  Mary  the  mother  of  James/  and 
whatever  other  women  respectively  accompanied 
them  (see  xxiv.  10 ;  and,  for  this  distrilmtwe  sense 
of  the  names,*  the  convincing  remarks  of  Dr. 
Townson,  Discattrses,  pp.  296,  394-400) ;  but  their 
reports  were  uniformly  rejected — *  their  words 
seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they  believed 
them  not.*  Some  allowance  must  in  chanty  be 
made  for  the  apostles.  They  never  had  under- 
stood the  Lord's  plainest  predictions  of  *■  the  de- 
cease he  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem ;'  why 
should  Messiah  die  (Jonn  xii.  34)?  Before  they 
had  learnt  to  solve  the  startling  Question,  his  pain- 
ful and  ignominious  death  dashed  their  fondest 
hopes  to  the  ground,  and  they  were  scattered  like 
sheep,  when  the  shepherd  is  smitten.  This  result 
was  not  unforeseen  by  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  31 ;  Mark 
xiv.  27) ;  nay,  it  was  indicated  in  prophecy  (Zech. 
xiii.  7).  The  time  is  now  come  when  they  are  to 
be  gathered  from  their  dispersion ;  and  we  venture 
to  think  that  the  gentle  means  employed  by  *  the 
Good  Shepherd  *  to  recall  them  from  the  consterna- 
tion and  grief  into  which  his  death  had  plunged 
them,  affords  an  irresistible  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  resurrection,  by  the  illustration  it  yields,  at 
every  step,  that  it  was  the  same  Jesus,  who  in 
methods  of  characteristic  grace  and  kindness  •  to 
his  disciples  was  carrying  out,  in  his  post-mortal 
course,  the  purpose  and  counsel  which  he  so  often 
announced  to  them  previous  to  his  death.  One 
reflection  we  obviously  derive  from  this  incredulity 
of  the  apostles.  How  unreasonable  is  the  objec- 
tion which  makes  the  history  of  the  resurrection 
an  invention  of  the  apostles  and  their  friends ! 
Some  (like  Mon.  Renan,  Vie  de  Jesits^  p.  434) 
imagine  this  history  to  be  the  offspring  of  the 
heated  imagination  of  Mary  Magdalene.  Others 
(and  they  are  the  majority  of  the  neocritical  school) 
^nd  in  the  Evangelists  a  legendary  summary  of 
primitive  belief,  which  took  its  shape  from  the 
fond  conceits  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity. 
The  best  refutation  of  all  such  opinions  is  the 
simple  narrative  of  the  Gospels.  This  narrative, 
which  is  on  all  hands  accepted  as  the  basis  of  all 
these  speculations,  proves  most  clearly  that  the 
apostles  and  their  friends,  who  were  the  primitive 
witnesses  of  the  resurrection,  were  anything  but 
enthusiasts  and  framers  of  legends.     They  were 

•  This  distributive  sense  of  the  names,  here 
mentioned,  seems  to  us  to  be  very  strongly  indi- 
cated in  the  evangelist's  careful  phraseology.  In 
verse  9  he  says  of  the  women  who  had  seen  the 
two  angels  at  the  sepulchre,  that  they  returned 
and  reported  (dT^77«Xai')  all  that  they  had  seen 
and  heard  to  the  eleven  and  to  all  the  rest  The 
aorist,  which  here  expresses  their  singie  report,  is 
in  direct  contrast  with  the  iXeyop  of  the  next 
verse,  an  imperfect  tense  which  well  indicates  the 
repeated  announcements  of  the  several  women  as 
they  came  back  one  after  the  other.  That  the 
tenth  verse  is  briefly  recapitulary  of  the  various 
reports  of  the  different  groups  of  women,  is  plain 
from  its  structure — V*"  ^  ^  Ma78aXi7i^  .  .  .  al 
IXe7oi»  .  .  .  Toxrva^  In  like  manner  he,  in  verse 
II,  describes  the  apostles'  persistent  incredulity  of 
one  report  after  the  other  by  the  tense  of  repeti- 
tion, iprivTQw  airratSf  q,  </.,  *  As  many  women  as 
came,  from  time  to  time,  they  would  disbelieve.' 


tardy-minded  men  ;  far  from  entertaining  a  preju- 
dice or  expectation  of  the  Lord's  restoration  from 
death ;  and  resisting  the  manifold  evidences  of  tliat 
fact,  imtil  disbelief  became  unreasonable.  And  as 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  in  whose  *  hallucination^  the 
newest  criticism  discovers  the  unsubstantial  founda- 
tion of  all  subsequent  faith  in  the  resurrection  ( Vie 
de  yi^suSf  1.  c),  it  happens,  that  that  noble-hearted 
woman  (whose  loving  devotion  to  the  Saviour  is 
sadly  caricatured  in  Mon.  Renan's  rhapsody), 
though  blessed  with  almost  the  earliest  conviction 
of  the  illustrious  truth  of  the  risen  Christ  (St. 
John's  being  the  very  earliest),  could  induce  no 
one  to  accept  her  testimony ;  for  however  true  it 
may  be  that  the  reports  brought  by  her  and  the 
other  women  may  have  startled  the  eleven  out  of 
the  first  inactivity  of  their  despair,  they  did  not 
impart  any  conviction  to  the  apostles ;  nor  is  it 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  vomenj  much  less  any 
one  of  them,  that  sulisequent  Christians  receive*! 
their  faith.  The  strong-minded  St.  Paul  «"as  s.) 
emphatic  in  his  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
as  to  base  the  whole  value  of  Christianity  upon  it 
alone  (i  Cor.  xv.  14-18).  But  while  he  does  this 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  he  in  the  mast 
studied  manner  excludes  Mary  Magdalene  and  all 
the  other  women  as  witnesses  of  the  historical 
fact  (comp.  verses  5-7). 

Third  Appearance  of  Christ— to  /W/r.— When 
Joanna  and  her  companions  circulated  their  tern* 
perate   and  credible  report,  it,   no  doubt,  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  that  apostle,  who  of  all  othcR, 
we  may  well  suppose,  both  from  his  temperament 
and  the  sad  memory  of  his  great  ingratitude,  was 
the  most  restless  and  impatient     We  have  seen 
him  once  at  the  sepulchre  with  St  John  and  Mary 
Magdalene.     This  is  the  visit   described  in  the 
fourth  gospel  (xx.  3-10).     But  St  Luke  mentions 
a  hasty  visit  to  the  sepulchre  as  paid  by  St  Peter 
alone,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  so  dtflerent 
from  the  former  (comp.   Luke  xxiv.    12),  as  to 
justify  the  supposition  that  the  disquieted  apostle, 
influenced  it  may  be  by  the  strong  view  of  hs 
friend  St.  John  in  favour  of  the  women's  reports 
went  again  (perhaps  unknown  to  any)  in  quest  of 
that  conviction  which  he  would  gladly  cherish,  if 
he  could  only  find  evidence  to  satisfy  him.    Thii 
time  he  did  not  enter  the  sepulchre,  but  like  St. 
John  on  the  former  occasion,  he  stooped  down,  il 
haply  he  could  behold  at  least  the  vision  of  angels, 
of  which  so  much  was  now  being  said  (comp.  Luke 
xxiiu  23).     The  result  of  his  anxious  but  reverent 
gaze  was  not  satisfactory ;  and  St.  Luke — the  his- 
torian   of  the    incredulity — mildly  includes   the 
amazed  apK)stle  among  the  instances  of  those  whose 
minds,  though  disturbed,  were  as  yet  unconrinced 
by  all  they  heard.     Once  more  *  he  deported'  (un- 
blessed by  that  angelic  service,  which,  though  not 
permitted  to  announce  to  him  the  gospel,  as  it  had 
to  the  women,   was  still  destined  to  protect  him 
from  danger  when  he  should  have  to  preach  it  to 
others — Acts  v.  19 ;  xii.  7),  'wondering  in  himself 
at  that  which  was  come  to  pass.'    We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  he  reached  his  home,  as  on  the  last 
occasion  (John  xx.  10),  without  the  blessedness  of 
that  full  conviction  which  was  in  store  for  his  per- 
turbed heart,  for  we  have  the  assurance  of  St 
Paul  that  the  Lortl  appeared  to  him  (I  Cor.  xv.  5), 
and  that  appearance,  which  St  Paul  puis  as  the 
earliest  of  the  six  he  mentions,  must  nave  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  this  morning,  some  time  be- 
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fore  mid-day,  as  may  be  gathered  from  St.  Luke's 
reference  to  it  (xxiv.  34).  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  details  of  this  interview,  nor  must  we  detain 
ourselves  with  imagining  what  passed  between  the 
deeply  penitent  disciple  and  his  most  gracious 
master.  The  result  was  not  only  a  happy  one  to 
him,  who  of  all  the  male  disciples  of  the  Lord  was 
the  first  to  see  the  mighty  conqueror  of  death,  but 
full  of  importance  to  the  entire  body  of  Christ's 
scattered  followers,  as  tending  more  than  any  re- 
corded incident  to  impress  on  them  that  faith  which 
was  to  reunite  them. 

Fourth  Appearance — on  the  road  to  Emmaus, — 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  post- 
resurrection  life  of  Jesus  is  narrated  by  St.  Luke 
(xxiv.  13-35)  with  so  vivid  a  JMjrtraiture  of  details 
as  to  deter  us  from  the  atteinpt  to  reproduce  the 
story,  lest  our  own  words  should  injure  the  effect 
of  it.  In  perfect  contrast  to  his  third  appearance 
to  St  Peter,  over  which  a  veil  of  mystery  hangs, 
we  have  here  a  full  revelation  of  Christ's  next 
manifestation  of  himself  to  two  of  his  non-apostolic 
followers  (of  the  seventy  perhaps),  as  they  were  on 
their  way  to  EmmauS)  a  village  which  tne  sacred 
historian  describes  as  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  Iritensely  human  is  the 
whole  tone  of  this  exquisite  narrative.  Cleopas 
and  his  companion  were  deep  in  conversation  on 
the  events  which  had  happened  during  the  Pass- 
over, which  they  were  leaving  with  saddened  hearts. 
Jesus,  joining  company  with  them,  hears  their 
simple  but  earnest  commentary  on  his  own  life  and 
death.  These  were  an  enigma  which  they  de- 
spaired of  solving.  His  life,  in  deeds  and  words, 
how  like — his  death,  in  pain  and  ignominy,  how 
unlike — Messiah !  And  then  the  third  day  was 
come,  a  day  of  strange  foreboding  to  foe  and 
friend  1  Foreboding,  which  was  now  indeed  fill- 
ing their  soul  with  sickening  anxiety  ;  for  certain 
women  had,  just  as  they  were  quitting  the  city, 
actually  declared  that  they  had  at  the  tomb  seen  a 
vision  of  angels,  which  said  that  he  was  alive ;  a 
report  which  they  could  not  credit,  because  certain 
of  themselves,  having  visited  the  burial-place  to 
test  the  women's  story,  had  utterly  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  sight  of  Hinty  although  they  found  his 
grave  emptied  of  its  precious  charge  I  The  Lord, 
who  is  as  a  stranger  to  them,  reproves  them  for 
their  unbelief;  sets  forth  Messian's  sufferings  as 
the  predestined  prelude  of  his  glory,  which  all  their 
Scriptures,  Moses  and  the  prophets  alike,  might 
have  taught  them  ;  kindles  in  their  tardy,  but  not 
unloving  hearts,  a  strange  glow  of  warmest  interest, 
as  he  adapts  his  wonderful  exposition  to  restore 
their  drooping  hopes ;  and,  having  by  this  time  ar- 
rived at  their  house  and  accepted  their  hospitality, 
he  reveals  himself  to  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
consecrated  meal.  With  that  divine  and  awful 
promptitude,  which  marks  all  his  movements  now, 
Jesus  had  no  sooner  convinced  them  of  his  identity, 
than  he  mysteriously  disappears  from  their  view 
(d^arrof  4yivrro  dir*  a^Cw^  ver.  3 1 ).  They  instantly 
returned  to  the  city  and  discovered  their  fellow- 
disciples  aroused  from  their  despondency ;  for  they, 
too,  had  been  startled  by  the  increasingly  persua- 
sive signs  of  the  Lord^s  resurrection,  which  his  ap- 
pearance to  Simon  Peter  had  produced  amongst 
them.  Who  can  describe  the  thrilling  scene  at 
that  moment,  when  the  meeting  of  the  disciples  is 
aroused  with  the  successive  testimony  of  the  ajxislle 
tin»t,  and  then  of  the  two  from  Emmaus  ?    But  the 


soul  of  the  reader  is  still  more  profoundly  moved 
as  he  passes  on  tlurough  St.  Luke's  most  ravisliing 
history,  'i'he  Evangelist  has  occupied  us  alone  up 
to  this  point  St  John  now  joins  in  the  narra- 
tive*— for  a  still  greater  event  impends. 

Fi/ih  Appearance — to  ten  of  the  apostles  and  some 
others. — The  two  sacred  writers  together  omit 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  a  perfect  description.  It 
is  Sunday  evening.  The  sacred  comp>any  are  as- 
sembled m  the  hostile  city  with  closed  doors.  The 
fear  of  the  Jews  without,  and  the  perturbations  of 
their  own  hearts  within,  as  they  oscillated  between 
the  despondency  of  the  last  three  days  and  the  in- 
definite hopes  of  the  last  few  hours,  presented  a 
case  of  painful  suspense  worthy  of  the  merciful  in- 
terposition of  the  Heart-Comforter,  and  which  none 
but  he  could  soothe  I  How  timely  then  is  the 
precious  record  of  the  two  evangelists :  *  Jesus 
himself  came  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them  and 
saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  yout^  The  last 
convulsion  of  unbelief  arose  from  their  fright 
rather  than  from  wilfulness.  Full  of  doubt  whether 
more  than  the  spirit  of  him,  whose  body  had  been 
so  wounded  and  pierced  upon  the  cross,  could  be 
possibly  now  alive,  they  supposed  that  it  was  his 
ghost  before  them  I  But  he  who  had  before 
death,  at  death,  and  since  death,  borne  so  long 
with  them  mildly  meets  this  new  development  of 
their  flagging  faith.  'Why  are  ye  troubled,*  he 
kindly  asks,  '  and  why  do  these  thoughts  arise  in 
your  hearts?  .  .  .  handle  me  and  see,  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have.* 
The  last  remnants  of  their  incredulity  still  flick- 
ered in  their  hearts.  Another  gracious  attempt  is 
made  to  quench  it  He  asked  for  meat ;  they 
gave  him  a  piece  of  their  simple  food  ;  he  took  it, 
and  by  eating,  gave  them  the  l)est  proof  of  his  cor- 
poreity (Luke).  *Then,'  adds  the  fourth  Evan- 
geHst  with  exquisite  and  forcible  simplicity,  *  Then 
were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord  * 
(xjc  20).  Having  thus,  by  the  gradual  steps  Ot 
his  admirable  wis<lom  and  gracious  longsuffering, 
plucked  out  of  their  tardy  nature  the  last  fibres  of 
unbelief  which  clasped  their  hearts,  he  begins 
to  edify  and  instruct  them  for  their  glorious  work. 
He  renews  his  peaceful  blessing ;  opens  to  them 
the  divine  credentials  of  their  mission  (John  xx. 
21),  and  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  shedding  on 
them  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  consecrates 
them  to  the  sublimest  functions  of  ministry  in  his 
now  approaching  kingdom  (vers.  22,  23).  With 
this  august  ceremony  ends  the  first  and  most  won- 
derful of  all  Easter  days,  during  which  the  IjoxA 
vindicated  his  dominion  over  death  and  the  grave, 
and,  by  the  most  interesting  process  of  psycho- 
logical and  moral  suasion  anywhere  on  record,  beat 
down  the  strongholds  of  the  most  obstinate  incre- 
dulity which  had  settled  in  the  hearts  of  his  de- 
jected followers.  Havin?  traced,  with  unavoidable 
prolixity,  the  steps  by  which  they  mounted  to  the 

*  St.  Mark  (xvi  14)  only  refers  to  the  Lord's 
rebuke  (at  this  same  appearance)  of  his  disciples' 
unbelief,  in  so  strenuously  resisting  the  repeated 
rejxjrts  of  the  women,  who  wen  in  fact  his  oivn 
ministers  for  leading  them  to  conviction.  This 
verse  alone  of  St  Alark,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
synchronistic  with  the  longer  narratives  of  SS. 
John  and  Luke.  These  Evangelists  omit  the  re- 
buke, and  dwell  only  on  the  happy  fact  of  the  dis* 
ciples'  conviction  of  Christ's  return  to  life. 
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inflexible  conviction  of  their  master*s  resurrection, 
we  may  hasten  to  the  end  of  our  grand  subject 
with  greater  brevity. 

Events  of  the  ensuing  week,  ending  with  the  Sixth 
Appearance — to  the  eleven  ^  andy  probably ,  some  others. 
— We  are  not  informed  of  any  other  intercourse  of 
Christ  with  his  followers  dunng  the  remainder  of 
the  week.     He  might  well  leave  them  to  ponder 
over  the  revelations  of  the  Sunday.     We  cannot, 
however,  suppose  that  those  who  had  had  the 
happiness  of  being  convinced  of  his  resurrection 
woidd  be  indifferent  about  it     There  was,   no 
doubt,  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  convinced  to 
persuade  others  to  accept  the  truth.     St   Mark 
seems  to  intimate  as  much  with  respect  at  least  to 
the  two  disciples  of  Emmaus   (xvl    13).     Their 
.labours  were  not  always  successful;  many  with- 
held their  assent  fiom  their  testimony.      Even 
among  the  eleven  there  was  still  one  unreclaimed 
from   unbelief.      'The    same   man/    sajrs    Stier 
(IVords  of  the  Lord  Jesus  [C\s\x\i\  viiL  177),  'who 
once  would  die  with  Jesus  (John  xL  16)  continues 
resolutely  in  the  same  mind,  and,  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  will  not  rise  again  with  Jesus.'     Thomas  was 
absent  when  Christ  on  Sunday  evening  appeared 
to  his  brother-apostles,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
express  assurance  to  him  that  they  had  seen  the 
Lord,  he  was  so  oppressed  with  the  image  of  His 
suffering  and  death  that  he  peremptorily  refused  to 
believe  them,  unless  he  had  not  only  the  ocular 
testimony,  which  after  all  might  have  misled  them 
to  mistake  a  phantom  for  a  man,  but  the  demon- 
stration of  touch  and  feeling  ;  if  he  could  see  and 
touch  the  print  of  the  nails  which  he  had  so  surely 
seen  fastening  the  sacred  hands  to  the  cross,  and 
probe  with  his  hand  the  spear-wound  of  the  sacred 
side,  he  would  be  convinced.     This  was  indeed  a 
harsh  incredulity  I     And  for  a  week  did  the  un- 
happy man  nurture  his  morbid  and  exaggerated 
feelings  amidst  the  Easter  joy  of  his  brethren  ;  they 
would  soon,  he  doubtless  thought^  be  disenchanted 
of  their  spell,  and  would  then  relapse  to  his  level, 
in  the  reminiscence  of  Calvary  and  the  gloom  of 
the  grave.     How  painful  must  this  isolation  of 
their  obstinate  brother  have  been  to  them  I    Tlieir 
grief,  however,  received  a  solace  on  the  next  Sun- 
day, when  they  found  Thomas  actually  among 
them,  on  an  occasion  from  the  hke  of  which  they 
had  themselves  obtained  their  conviction  and  joy. 
Who  could   tell  whether  their  merciful   Master 
would  not  repeat  his  consolatory  visit !    They  were 
possibly  intent  on  these  thoughts,  when  Jesus  came, 
the  doors  being  shut  as  before,  and  stood  in  the 
midst  and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you.     Happy  omen 
for  the  unbeliever,  whose  presence  there  argued 
his  wish  to  believe  I    *  But  long  time  is  not  allowed 
him ;  his  profound  shame  and  confusion  are  cut 
short  in  grace,  and  the  Lord  presently  (elra)  pro- 
ceeded to  his  milder  and  reconciling  humiliation-^ 
he  gives  him  back  his  own  words)  for  he  knows 
everything  I*  (Stier).    Did  Thomas,  thus  challenged 
by  his  Ix)rd,  make  the  offered  scrutiny  ?    Probably 
not     He  felt  a  gush  of  conviction ;  the  gracious^ 
ness  of  Jesus  was  enough  to  subdue  him.      In 
the  ardour  of  a  new  devotion,  he  exclaims,  '  My 
Lord  and  my  God  1 '    The  spectacle  of  his  dear 
Master's  restored  humanity  proved  him  conqueror 
over  that  death  in  whose  grasp  he  blindly  feared 
he  was  inextricably  bound  ;  and  so  vast  a  triumph 
as  that  brought  with  it  the  conviction  that  he  was 
nothing  short  of  divine  !    Jesus  accepted  his  dis-  I 


dple's  magnificent  confession,  as  aforetime  he  had 
received  those  of  Nathanael  (John  I  49)  and  Peter 
(Matt  xvi.  16) ;  but  the  blessing  which  he  accorded 
him  was  a  modified  one.  How  should  it  not  be ! 
How  many  the  degrees  between  the  ready  and 
modest  faith  of  the  beloved  disciple,  the  fiist 
believer  in  the  glorious  resurrection,  and  the  tardy 
and  hardly  achieved  conviction  of  Thomas  Didy- 
mus  I  But  the  loss  of  the  primitive  doubter  is  our 
gain,  for  his  incredulity  not  only  elicited  fresh  evi- 
dence of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  another  illastra- 
tion  of  Christ's  gradousness — ^but  it  drew  from  the 
Saviour  his  sanction  of  a  happy  truth,  a  great  law 
of  belief  to  his  church  for  ever — *  Blessed  are  ihey 
that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.^  As  we 
walk  in  imagination  through  these  scenes  of  surpass- 
ing beauty  and  interest,  we  may  be  apt  to  sigh  that 
we  are  not  privileged  to  see  and  hear  what  the 
first  disciples  saw  and  heard.  But  let  us  check 
that  regret  in  the  blessed  compensation  which  the 
Saviour  has  himself  provided ;  well  assured  that, 
in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  he  will  act 
forget  his  own  considerate  principle,  and  accord 
the  especial  blessing  on  the  prompt  and  lo)'al 
believer,  who,  with  me  well-attested  word  of  God 
in  his  hand,  foregoes  the  demonstration  of  sight 
and  touch  (i  Pet  L  8)  I 

Christ  in  Galilee. — We  have  seen  the  stress 
which  Jesus  repeatedly  placed  on  his  wish  to  meet 
his  disciples  in  Galilee  after  his  resurrection  (see 
Matt  xxvi.  32 ;  xxviii.  7,  10 ;  Mark  xiv.  28 ;  m 
7).  In  this  old  scene  of  his  labours,  where  uudt 
followers  had  latterly  gathered  around  him,  wopld 
he  now  demonstrate  the  truth  of  all  his  teaching 
by  convincing  them  of  his  return  from  the  grave. 
In  this  northern  province^  too,  was  the  home  of 
his  disciples  who  were  about  to  leave  Jerusalem  at 
the  termination  of  the  passover;  and  there  he 
would  be  able  to  meet  them  often  in  the  priTacy 
which  his  mysterious  and  unworldly  communica- 
tions required,  undistrdcted  by  the  turbulent  hos- 
tility of  the  guilty  city.  In  obedience,  therefore, 
to  his  command  by  the  women,  *the  elevea 
disciples  went  away  into  Galilee'  (Matt.  xxviH. 
16).  The  Lord's  first  interview  with  them  was  in 
a  place  full  of  old  associations ;  '  on  that  sea 
whert  everything  would  remind  them  of  Jesas— 
the  smiling  bank  of  which,  and  even  its  dark 
waves,  had  borne  his  holy  footsteps'  (Jakobi  in 
Stier,  viiL  21 1). 

Chrisfs  Seventh  Appearance — the  Third  to  tii 
Apostles  (John  xxi.  13). — In  the  account  of  this 
manifestation  we  have  another  exquisite  picture, 
which  we  must  not  mar  by  a  paraphrase.    Sl 
John  is  this  time  the  graphic  narrator  (xxi  i-23\ 
and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  beautiful  his- 
tory.   Many  points  will  interest  him.    The  manner 
in  which  the  names  are  connected  is  remarkable 
(Stier).     The  highly-favoured   Thomas,  and  the 
much-forgiven  Peter,  occur  side  by  side,  so  that 
the  two  men  who  severally  had  had  such  especial 
experience  of  the  love  of  their  dear  Master  are 
united  lovingly  together  in  this  scene— no  longer 
one  of  probation,  but  of  fruition.    To  them  is 
added  Nathanael,  guileless  from  the  very  first, 
whose  home  in  Cana  would  suggest    the  first 
miracle  of  the  ministry.    John's  mention  of  him- 
self and  his  brother,  in  this  place  alone,  as  *<«w/ 
0/  Zebedee^  carries  us  liack  to  a  scene  of  like  cir- 
cumstance, when  these  faithfiil  men,  obedient  to 
Christ's  call,  left  their  father  (no  doubt  not  nnwill- 
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ing  to  be  so  left),  and  their  all,  to  become  '  fishers 
of  men.'  We  before  remarked  on  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  earlier  miracle.  What  a  tide  of 
reminiscence  must  have  now  flowed  in  upon  the 
memories  of  the  seven  by  this  recurrence  of  their 
Master's  characteristic  power  and  kindness  I  As 
a  mighty  work  designed  to  announce  the  return  of 
the  Lost  One  to  life  and  to  Galilee,  could  any 
means  have  answered  the  purpose  better,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  ?  There  is  a  myste- 
rious grandeur  in  the  manner  of  Christ's  '  mani- 
festation of  himself*  (St.  John's  phrase  b  very 
expressive,  i^oMpwrtv  iavr^,  xxi  I ;  i^^ayepta'^ 
6  'Ii7<roGf,  ver.  14  [*  Id  grandius  sonat,  quam 
i^d^,  apparuit^  says  Bengel] ) ;  not  to  mention 
the  mystic  import  of  his  loving  supply  to  his  toil- 
ing and  disappointed  disciples  of  an  abundant 
capture ;  happy  omen  for  them,  when  they, 
amidst  so  many  cares  and  trials,  should  require 
his  help  in  their  endeavours  to  catch  men.  *  The 
apostle  whom  Jesus  loved  is  the  first  to  recognise 
the  Lord,  and  yet  (as  we  might  indeed  have 
expected)  another  is  the  first  [in  his  characteristic 
ardour]  to  greet  him.  He,  who  on  that  very  lake, 
and  under  circumstances  strikingly  similar,  had  be- 
sought his  holy  Master  to  depart  from  one  so  sin- 
stained  (Luke  V.  8),  now  casts  himself  into  the 
water,  and  is  the  first  to  kneel  at  the  divine  feet'— 
Bishop  Ellicott,  Lectures^  p.  406.  After  the  mira- 
culous draft  of  fishes,  the  Lord  dedicates  the  first- 
fruits  of  it  to  giving  them  another  incontestible 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  corporeal  nature,  by 
'dining'  with  them  upon  the  shore.  After  the 
meal,  Christ,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  scenes  of  this  portion  of  his  life,  restores 
(or  rather  ratifies  his  former  restoration  of)  St 
Peter  to  the  eminent  position  from  which  he  had 
fallen.  •  We  should  remember  that  Peter's  offence, 
which  was  given  to  all^  and  which  corresponded  to 
the  public  warning  given  btfore  all^  could  be  pro- 
perly and  fully  forgiven  only  by  a  public  word  of 
reconciliation'  (Stier).  Hence  the  significance  of 
this  reinvestiture  of  the  apostle  to  the  pastoral 
office,  which  he  had  forfeited.  Thrice  did  the 
Lord  request,  and  thrice  did  his  earnest  and  heart- 
smitten  disciple  reiterate,  the  confession  of  his  love 
to  the  Master  whom  he  had  thrice  denied.  How 
aflTecting  was  the  afflicted  apostle's  outburst  at  the 
last,  when,  finding  his  mouth  fail  for  words,  he 
appealed  to  his  Master's  own  knowledge  of  '  all' 
his  past  and  'all'  his  present  (K^pie,  01)  wdrra 
oTdaf!  John  xxL  17);  from  the  beginning  thou 
hast  known  me  and  searched  me — ^known  me  as 
the  son  of  Jonas ;  called  me  Peter ;  drawn  me  to 
thee  in  patience ;  kindled  love  in  my  soul ;  warned 
my  blindness ;  foreseen  and  forgiven  my  fall ; 
looked  both  before  and  since  thy  death  into  my 
heart  with  eyes  of  grace  ;  Lord,  how  shouldest  thou 
not  know  all  t  Having  accepted  Peter's  genuine 
confession  of  his  love,  Christ  prophetically  assures 
him  how  great  a  demand  he  would  make  upon 
that  love,  K>r  his  life  of  apostolic  service  woula  be 
terminated  with  a  martyr's  death  I  The  scene 
ends  with  the  Lord's  removal  from  it,  with  the 
significant  request  to  hb  disciple  to  *"  follow  him '. 
(d«oXoi/d>ei  Aioi,  ver.  19).  The  world  of  meaning 
conveyed  herein  we  will  not  attempt  to  unfold. 
Peter  instantly  obeyed,  followed  by  the  unbidden 
but  always  wdcome  St  John.  Wishing  to  secure 
him  as  his  dear  companion,  if  it  might  only  be,  in 
life  and  in  death,  the  eager  Peter,  with  a  touch  of 


his  old  forwardness,  too  curiously  inquires  about 
his  future  also.  The  Lord  mildly  reproves  the 
curiosity  by  only  half  gratifying  it.  He  recalls 
Peter  to  his  own  case,  and  again  bids  him  with  in- 
creased emphasis  to  follow  him  (this  time  it  is,  Si^ 
lixn.  dxoXoi^d^ei,  ver.  22).  St  John  ends  his  narrative 
vnth  an  exquisitely  artless  correction  of  a  popular 
mistake  which  had  gone  abroad  respecting  his  own 
supposed  immunity  from  death,  and  with  the 
voucher  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  he  has  just  described.  We  stay  not  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  this  beautiful  record, 
which  is  contained  in  all  the  principal  MSS.  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  and  of  which  the  internal  evidence 
shews  it  to  be  from  St.  John's  pen  as  strongly  as 
the  external — ^but  hasten  to  notice  the  next  great 
event  in  this  period  of  our  Lord's  career. 

Chris fs  Eighth  Appearance, — Great  indeed  it 
was,  the  very  culmination  of  his  sacred  displays  of 
himselfl  St  Matthew,  to  whom  we  owe  the  ac- 
count of  it  (xxviiL  i6-2o),  seems  to  confine  the 
interview  to  the  eleven.  But  it  is  his  manner  to 
mention  salient  points,  and  to  imply  the  rest.  He 
does  so  here,  for  by  informing  us  that  *  some 
doubted^  among  the  persons  now  assembled,  he 
suggests  the  idea  that  others  were  present  besides 
the  apostles,  who,  after  all  the  scenes  through 
which  we  have  been  following  them,  had  certainly 
ceased  to  doubt.  We  conclude  then,  with  most 
commentators,  that  the  present  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  the  eleven,  and  was  in  truth 
identical  with  that  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  (i  Cor. 
XV.  6),  who  mentions  one  occasion  on  which  the 
Lord  was  seen  by  *  more  than  five  hundred  bre- 
thren at  once.'  That  occasion  was  the  present. 
It  was  a  solemn  and  an  '  appointed'  congregation 
of  all  the  Lord's  followers,  to  whom  he  would 
vouchsafe  the  glorious  privilege  of  seeing  him 
once  more  on  earth.  Galilee  would  contribute 
most  of  them ;  but  we  hardly  believe  that  the 
faithful  of  the  southern  districts  would  be  absent. 
The  excellent  women,  who  had  so  long  had  the 
privilege  of  ministering  to  him  before  death,  hav- 
mg  themselves  been  elevated  to  the  happy  belief  of 
his  resurrection,  would,  we  may  well  imagine,  be 
especially  zealous  in  the  holy  office  of  pioneering 
for  this  assembly,  to  which  they  were  in  some  de- 
gree appointed  bv  the  Lord  himself  and  his  angel 
(see  Matt  xxviii.  7;  xxviiL  10;  Mark  xvi.  7). 
The  locality  was  a  mountain  of  Galilee,  probably 
the  mount  of  the  beatitudes,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  large  number  of  persons  might  meet  on  a 
plateau  of  one  of  its  slopes.  Mountains  are  the 
sites  of  the  grandest  events  in  the  Lord's  career  on 
earth.  On  a  mountain  was  he  tempted;  on  a 
mountain  did  he  expound  the  principles  of  his 
kingdom,  as  well  as  choose  his  apostles ;  on  a 
mountain  was  he  transfigured  when  he  gave  his 
select  witnesses  an  insight  of  his  glory;  on  a 
mountain  did  he  foretell  the  doom  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  end  of  the  world ;  from  a  mountain  will 
he  soon  ascend  to  heaven ;  and  on  a  mountain 
does  he  now  meet  the  full  conclave  of  his  followers, 
to  prove  to  them  the  reality  of  his  dominion  over 
death  by  the  only  public  attestation  he  ever  gave  of 
the  truth  of  his  resurrection.  How  sublime  the 
scene  1  Himself  the  centre  of  all,  with  the  holy 
eleven  around  him  in  profoundest  adoration  (Matt, 
xxviii.  1 7),  and  the  rest  either  prostrate  with  them 
in  the  conviction  of  a  settled  faith,  or  conquering 
'  doubt'  by  the  wondering  and  joyous  scrutiny  of 
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strained  eyes  (see  Slier,  viii.  278).  How  thrilling 
the  effect  when  Jesus  announced  to  them,  as  God^s 
final  and  full  ratification  of  all  his  work  and  passion 
for  them,  the  mighty  words  :  *  All  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth  I '  On  another 
mountain  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them  were  once  oflered  to  him  by  the  great 
usurper,  as  the  guerdon  of  fealty  to  him.  Glorious 
constancy,  whidi  disdained  the  glittering  bait,  and 
earned  the  present  prize  of  omnipotence  in  heaven 
as  well  as  earth  I  But  not  glorious  for  himself 
alone  :  he  even  at  this  moment  lays  his  gracious 
plans  for  making  his  followers  'partakers  of  his 
glory,*  by  issuing  fh>m  this  Galilean  mount  of  re* 
union  his  great  evangelical  commission  for  gather- 
ing from  all  nations  a  people  for  himself^  who, 
disciplined  by  his  own  appointed  means,  and  blessed 
by  his  own  abiding  presence,  shall  thus  be  organ- 
ised for  the  eternal  fruition  of  his  everlasting  reign 
(Rev.  L  6  and  xi.  15 ;  comp.  with  Dan.  viL  14). 
When  we  were  contemplating  Christ's  ministry  in 
Galilee  we  found  abundant  reason  for  congratulat- 
ing that  rough  and  despised  province  on  Uie  won- 
drous grace  of  which  it  was  tne  favoured  recipient. 
Too  oKen  was  that  grace  despised ;  but  yet  Christ 
had  verified  the  promise  of  an  ancient  prophet 
(Is.  ix.  I,  2).  But  have  we  not  in  the  Lord's 
posthumous  grace  to  Galilee,  by  the  remarkable 
event  we  have  just  contemplated,  a  still  more 
glorious  accomplishment  of  the  great  seer's  words  t 
Ninth  Appearance — to  James, — We  are  indebted 
to  St.  Paul  for  the  knowledge  of  the  very  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  Lord  vouchsafed  an  interview  with 
one  of  the  two  apostles  who  bore  the  name  of 
James.  There  are  some  who  have  thought  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Emmaus  disciples,  and  that  Cleo- 
phas  was  his  father,  and  that  therefore  his  sight  of 
the  Saviour  was  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 
It  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  fatal  to  this  view  that 
the  two  disciples  are  by  St.  Luke  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  eleven  (xxiv.  33).  St.  Paul 
probably  enumerates  his  six  appearances  of  Christ 
in  order;  if  so,  we  must  place  Christ's  visit  to  this 
solitary  apostle  after  the  full  meeting  of  his  dis- 
ciples in  Galilee  (^«(ra,  f.  ^.,  subsequently  to  the 
appearance  on  the  mountain,  d^^  'lairc^/Sffi,  i 
Cor.  XV.  7).  The  question,  v)hich  James  enjoyed 
this  signal  blessing,  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  solve  it.  The  greatly 
preponderant  opinion  supposes  him  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Alphseus,  and  tne  Lord's  cousin.  The 
story  of  the  apocryphal  gospel,  that  Christ  ap- 
peared to  release  him  from  the  bond  of  a  rash  vow, 
IS  unworthy  of  the  least  attention.  In  the  Acts, 
and  in  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  this  James  is 
prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  (Acts.  xii.  17 ;  xv.  13 ;  xxi. 
18;  GaL  ii.  9),  of  which  ecclesiastical  tradition 
makes  him  the  first  bishop,  designated  as  such  by 
the  Lord  himself  (so  Theophylact  and  Photius; 
see  Hammond  on  i  Cor.  xv.  7).  Whether  the 
tradition  truly  illustrates  St.  Paul's  statement,  or 
was  suggested  by  it,  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose,  that  among  the  gracious  inten- 
tions of  Christ's  love  to  Jerusalem^  he  might  have 
singled  out  for  this  special  interview  his  relative, 
the  son  of  his  mother's  sister,  and  imparted  to 
him  some  of  that  wisdom  which  enabled  him  to 
take  so  prominent  a  part  in  planting  the  gospel  in 
*  the  Holy  City,'  and  to  allay  the  dangerous  schism 
that  threatened  the  infant  church  (Acts  xv.)    To 


us,  however,  while  we  would  not  venture  to  reject 
this  prevalent  opinion,  there  seems  to  be  a  thrilling 
interest  in  the  idea,  that  the  gracious  Jesus,  who 
had  himself  tasted  tlie  pains  of  the  martyr's  death, 
and  had  expressly  awarded  to  the  son  of  Zcbedee 
the  honourable  destiny  of  drinking  the  same  cup 
and  receiving  the  same  baptism  of  suffering  with 
himself  (Matt  xx.  23 ;  Mark  x.  39),  did  now  in 
truth  pay  this  mysterious  visit  to  James  the  Great, 
to  strengthen  the  brother  of  '  the  discipk  whom  he 
loved'  for  the  painful  but  blessed  prerogative  which 
awaited  him,  of  being  the  very  first  to  win  the 
martyr's  crown  among  his  twelve  apostles ! 

Tenth  Appearance^  at  the  time  of  the  Ascension. 
— Having  accomplished  his  long-ordained  purpose 
of  meeting  his  people  in  Galilee,  he  probably  inti- 
mated to  them  that  Jerusalem  must  be  the  scene 
of  his  last  sight  of  them  on  earth,  for  in  his  next 
interview  with  them  we  find  him  request  his  dis- 
ciples not  to  depart  from  that  city  (Acts  I  4).    At 
any  rate,  whether  expressly  bidden,  or  led  by  some 
strange  mysterious  presentiment,  such  as  preceded 
the  translation  of  Elijah  in  the  minds  of  liis  com- 
panions and  pupils  (2  Kings  iL  1-7),  the  apostles 
betook  themselves  to  Jerusalem  with  hearts  full  of 
exalted  expectations.    Taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  he  had  breathed  upon  them  in  initial  grace, 
they  had  doubtless  corrected  their  hopes  of  an 
earthly  dominion.     A   kingdom,   however,  they 
still  looked  for,  spiritual  in  character  and  strength, 
having  Israel  for  the  focus  of  its  glory.    Of  '  the 
things  of  that  kingdom'  they  had  been  hearing  for 
forty  days  (Acts  i.  3)  in  the  recorded  and  unrfr 
corded  (see  John  xx.  30)  communications  of  their 
Lord.    Tliey  seized  their  last  opportunity  earnestly 
to  incjuire  {hcripilniMf  oitrrhv  is    St.  Luke's  word, 
Acts  1.  6)  whether  now  was  the  time  when  he 
meant  to  set  up  his  promised  kingdom  (dr«raS«^- 
rdyct J  T^v  paffiKelap ;  /.  c.)     In  his  gradous  ani.wer 
Christ  does  not  reprove  their  question  as  tnaieiicuh 
erroneous,  but  corrects  their  views  as  to  the  tutu. 
The  period  of  the  reflation  of  his  kingdom,  and 
its  epochs  (xp^t/t  i)  irai^i/t),  the  Almighty  Father, 
to  whose  will  he  once  more  (as  always)  refers  CA-en- 
thing,  reserves  in  his  own  power,  as  his  own  in- 
communicable secret.     But  meanwhile  the  pre- 
parations for  that  kingdom  must  be  made,  and 
nere  was  a  life-long  work  for  them  all.    To  era- 
power  them  for  that  work  he  would  endue  them 
with  the  gifts  of  that  Spirit  of  which  they  had  often 
heard  since  they  had  first  received  their  earliest 
yearnings  for  a  new  life  from  his  faithful  forerunner, 
whose  name  and  baptism  he  loves  once  ntoreio 
acknowledge  (Acts  i.  5).    John  from  the  b^inniDg 
had  announced  the  grandest  of  Christ's  gifts  to 
man  :  *  He  shall  baptize  you  wth  the  Holy  Gh«wt' 
(Matt.  iii.  18;  Mark  i  8;  Luke  iiL  16;  John  t. 
33).     For  that  gift  they  were  now  to  tarry  awhile ; 
it  would  soon  be  bestowed.     In  the  endowments 
of  that  gift  they  should  go  forth  from  Jcrusakm, 
Judaea,  and  Samaria,  to  the  earth's  utmost  bounds ; 
unfurl  the  banner  of  their  Lord's  kingdom,  and 
win  subjects  into  it     As  Christ  was  opening  out 
to  them  this  wonderful  future,  he  was  walking 
towards  the  beloved  Bethany.     While  yet  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Olivet,  near  that  viU4ige,  he  wa* 
in  the  act  of  once  more  blessing  his  disciples  ^^"^ 
hands  upraised  towards  the  sky,  when,  lo !  he  wa.'' 
parted  from   them.     With  intense  and  adorinp 
gaze  they  beheld  him  as  he  was  rising  higher  and 
higher  still  (dyc^/}cro  marks  the  giadnal  asoeot, 
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Luke  xxiv.  51),  until  a  cloud  received  him  out  of 
their  sight  Two  angelic  monitors  restrained  their 
curiosity  and  regret  by  the  consolatory  promise 
that  ^the  same  yesiu  should  return  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  just  seen  him  ascend.*  On- 
ward! has  ever  been  the  gospel  word.  From  the 
incarnation  men's  look  was  directed  to  the  cross  ; 
from  the  cross  to  the  resurrection ;  from  the  resur- 
rection to  the  ascension  ;  and  now  from  the  ascen- 
sion to  the  ultimate  return.  The  cloud  hides  him 
not  from  faith ;  the  sacred  volume  ends  with  the 
echo  of  the  promise  :  '  Even  so,  come,  Lord 
Jesus*  (Rev.  xxil  20).  Nay,  it  hides  him  not 
from  sight  I  From  his  mediatorial  throne  he  has 
been  seen  by  his  holy  servants  in  their  need  and 
periL  The  protomartyr  saw  him  *  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  to  succour  all  that  suffer  for 
him*  {Collect  for  St,  Stephen's  day),  and  the  be- 
loved disciple  saw  him ;  he  was  clad  with  glory 
indeed  too  bright  for  mortal  eye  to  scan  without 
alarm — ^but  he  was  the  same  gracious  Jesus  still ; 
he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  affrighted  apostle, 
and  calmed  his  fears  with  the  assurance  of  his  un- 
changeable identity  :  *  saying,  Fear  not ;  I  am  the 
first  and  the  last ;  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was 
dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore, 
Amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death* 
(Rev.  i.  13-18). 

Authorities. — In  writing  this  sketch  of  the  Lord's 
life  on  earth,  close  use  has  been  made  of  the  Sacred 
Biographies  by  the  four  Evangelists,  especially  in 
the  *  harmonised*  editions  oi  T'vichen^OTi  {Synopsis 
Etfangeliea,  1854)  and  Robinson  {Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  Tract  Society).  GreswelPs  works 
have  been  also  consulted,  especially  his  Harmony, 
Dissertations  [2d  ed.],  and  papers  m  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  [1845].  Besides  these,  more  or  less  use  has 
been  made  of  Bp.  Ellicott's  Hulsean  Lectures  on 
the  Life  of  Christ  [2d  ed,  1861] ;  the  Commen- 
taries of  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Burgon,  Is.  Wil- 
liams, Rosenmiiller,  Bengel  {Gnomon),  Olshausen 
[Clark],  DeWette,  Meyer,  Kuinoel,  Lange  [Clark], 
and  Tholuck  [Clark] ;  Sticr*s  Words  o?  the  Lard 
Jesus,  and  Words  of  the  Angels  [Clark] ;  Heng- 
stenberg's  Christology  [Clark];  Anger's  Synopsis 
Efangeliorum  [1852]  ;  Clerici,  Harmonia  Evan- 
gel ica  ;  Patritius,  De  Evangeliis  [1853]  ;  Dcu  Le- 
ben  Jesu,  by  Lange,  by  Sepp,  by  Hofmann  {nach 
defi  Apokryphen),  by  Hase  (who  treats  most  fully 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject),  and  by  Nean- 
dcr  [Bohn] ;  Ewald's  Christus  ;  Baumgarten's  Ge- 
schichte  Jesu  ;  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor's  Life  of  Christ ; 
'  The  Messiah*  (an  anonymous  volume  published 
by  Mr.  Murray);  Andrews'  Life  of  our  Lord  upott 
the  Earth  [1863] ;  Dr.  Macbride's  Lectures  on  the 
Diatessaron;  Townson's  Discourses  on  the  Four 
Gospels;  Wilson  on  the  New  Testamettt ;  West 
and  Michaelis  on  the  Resurrection;  Sherlock's 
Trial  of  the  Witnesses;  De  Costa's  Four  Wit- 
nesses; Griesbach's  Fontes  Evangeliorum  [In  his^ 
Opusculd\ ;  the  Chronological  Works  of  Wieseler 
andldeler;  'Brovrnt^sOrdoSaclorum;  Abp.  Thom 
son's  Jesus  Christ  [in  Smith's  BibL  Diet.]]  Licht 
enstein's  Jesus  Christus,  Abriss  seines  Lebens  [ii 
Herzog's  /?.  E.,  vol.  vL] ;  Pearson  on  the  Creai ; 
Bp.  Andrew's  Sermons  [foHo] ;  Bp.  Hacket's  Ser- 
mons  [folio] ;  the  Rabbinical  Works  of  Schoettgen, 
Meuschen,  Lightfoot  [Pitman],  Ugolini  \in  The- 
sauro],  Wagenseil,  and  Dr.  Gill  [Commentary, 
quarto  ed.,  1809].  R^nan's  Vie  de  JJsus  has  been 
consulted  latterly.    It  contains,  no  doubt,  much 
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illustrative  matter,  written  in  a  very  interesting 
style.  The  author,  however,  throughout  his  work, 
treats  our  Lord's  Ufe  before  the  grave  (from  which, 
alas !  he  is  supposed  never  to  have  arisen)  in  an 
entirely  rationalistic  point  of  view.  A  heathen 
might  have  written  the  work,  so  utterly  are  (he 
phenomena  of  Christianity  in  its  miraculous  aspect 
effaced  and  rejected  by  Mon.  R^nan,  who,  pro- 
fessing to  receive  the  four  gospels  as  his  authority, 
retains  or  eliminates,  at  will,  whatever  pleases  or 
embarrasses  his  criticcU  instinct  I 

The  nature  of  the  subject  has  prohibited  a  con- 
troversial cast  in  this  article ;  it  may,  however,  be 
not  improper  to  state,  that  this  newest  phase  of 
scepticism  is  little  more  than  old  unbelief  in  a 
modem  guise.  Old  works  not  only  of  our  own 
authors  on  the  evidences,  but  of  M.  Rcnan's 
own  countrymen  (especially  Duguet,  Principes  de 
la  Foi  Chretienne,  pp.  ii.  iiL),  supply  abundant 
materials  for  refuting  the  assumptions  of  his  *  criti" 
cistn,*  These  are  being  well  applied  by  Renan's 
opponents  in  France,  such  as  Freppel  {Examen 
critique  de  la  Viede  Jfsus  de  M.  Renan) ;  Poujoulat 
{Examen  de  la  V.  dej.)\  Bp.  Plantier  of  Nimes 
(Instruction  Pastorale  contre  un  oteurage  intituU 
V.  de  J,  par  Ernest  Renan).  In  M.  Nicholas* 
Etudes  Philosophiques  sur  le  Christianisnte  (voL 
iv.  chaps,  i.  ii.),  there  is,  bv  anticipation,  much 
help  for  answering  M.  Renan's  infidelity. — P.  H. 

JESUS  Qlficoxn ;  jni^  XAKHiT),  son  of  Sirach, 
called  among  the  Jews  KI^D  }3  Ben-Sira,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Book  of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasti- 
cus,  floiurished  in  Jerusalem  about  B.  c.  310-270. 
This  date  is  obtained  from  the  following  facts: 
I.  Ben  Sira  celebrates  in  xliv.  i-L  21,  the  praises 
of  Israel's  worthies  in  an  almost  chronological 
order.  Beginning  with  Enoch,  he  continues  to 
recount  the  deeds  or  mentions  the  names  of  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  Phinehas, 
Joshua,  Caleb,  Samuel,  Nathan,  David,  Solomon, 
Elijah,  Elisha,  Josiah,  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets,  Zerubbal)el,  Nehemiah,  and  con- 
cludes the  list  with  Simon,  son  of  Onias,  whom  he 
mentions  next  to  Nehemiah.  Now,  it  is  morally 
certain,  that  if  Ben  Sira  had  lived  in  the  days  of 
Simon  II.,  B.C.  217,  and  had  terminated  his  cata- 
logue of  national  benefactors  with  this  insignificant 
high-priest,  he  would  most  assuredly  not  have 
omitted  the  great  men  between  Nehemiah  and 
Simon  II. ,  and  above  all  would  not  have  passed 
over  with  silence  Simon  I.,  whom  the  Jewish 
nation  regarded  as  the  personification  of  goodness, 
nobility,  and  grandeur,  and  whom  they  crowned 
with  the  title,  the  Just,  the  Pious,  From  the  regu- 
larity of  the  catalogue,  therefore,  and  specially 
from  the  extraordinary  terms  of  the  description,  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  Simon  I.  (flour.  B.a  370-3«>) 
who  is  celebrated  next  to  Nehemiah,  and  that  Ben 
Sira,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Simon  [Eccle- 
siastic us],  must  have  lived  about  310  B.C.  2.  The 
Talmud  most  distinctly  describes  the  work  of  Ben 
Sira  as  M/  oldest  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (comp. 
Tosifoth  Idaim,  c  il)  3.  It  had  a  general  cur- 
rency and  was  quoted  at  least  as  early  as  150  B.C. 
(comp.  Aboth,  I  5  ;  Jentsalem  Nazier,  v.  3),  which 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  a  long  period  to 
have  obtained  such  circulation  and  respect ;  and  4. 
In  the  description  of  these  great  men,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  book,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
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trace  of  those  Hagadic  legends  about  the  national 
worthies  which  were  so  rife  and  numerous  two  cen- 
turies before  Christ. 

As  to  the  life  and  personal  character  of  Ben 
Sira,  this  must  be  gathered  from  his  book,  as  it  is 
the  only  source  of  information  which  we  possess 
upon  the  subject  Like  all  his  co-religionists,  he 
was  trained  from  his  early  life  to  fear  and  love  the 
God  of  his  fathers.  He  travelled  much  both  by 
land  and  sea  when  he  grew  up,  and  was  in  frequent 
perils  (Ecclus.  xxxiv.  ii,  12).  Being  a  diligent 
student,  and  having  acquired  much  practical  know- 
ledge from  his  extensive  travels,  he  was  entrusted 
with  some  office  at  court,  and  his  enemies,  who 
were  jealous  of  him,  maligned  him  before  the  king, 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life  (IL  6,  7).  To  us, 
however,  his  religious  life  and  sentiments  are  of 
the  utmost  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  describe 
the  opinions  of  the  Jews  during  the  period  elapsing 
between  the  O.  and  N.  T.  Though  deeply  pene» 
trated  with  the  fear  of  God,  which  he  declared  was 
the  only  glory  of  man,  rich,  noble,  or  poor  (js, 
22-24),  still  the  whole  of  Ben  Sira's  tenets  may  be 
described  as  limited,  and  are  as  follows :  Resigna- 
tion to  the  dealings  of  Providence  (xL  21-25) '»  to 
seek  truth  at  the  cost  of  life  (iv.  28) ;  not  to  use 
much  babbling  in  prayer  (viL  14) ;  absolute  obedi- 
ence to  parents,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  atones 
for  sins  (iii.  1-16;  vii  27,  28);  humility  (iil 
17-19;  X.  7-18,  28);  kindness  to  domestics  (iv. 
30;  vii.  20,  21;  xxxiil  30,  31);  to  relieve  the 
poor  (iv.  1-9) ;  to  act  as  a  father  to  the  fatherless, 
and  a  husband  to  the  widow  (iv.  10) ;  to  visit  the 
sick  (vii.  35) ;  to  weep  with  them  that  weep  (viL 
34)  ;  not  to  rejoice  over  the  death  of  even  the 
greatest  enemy  (vii  7),  and  to  forgive  sins  as  we 
would  be  forgiven  (xxviiL  2,  3).  He  has  nothing 
in  the  whole  of  his  book  about  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  a  future  judgment,  the  existence  of 
spirits,  or  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah.  These 
are  remarkable  facts. — C.  D.  G. 

JETHER  (W).   I.  Exod.  iv.  18  (LXX.  'Io^6p ; 

Vulg.  ySefAro;  Arab.  ^«  Jj;  Pcsh.  ^5A-i;  Targ. 

Jon.  and  Samar.  Pfl^),  the  father-in-law  of  Moses, 
generally  called  Jethro.  This  abbreviated  form  is 
enumerated  by  the  Midrash  as  the  first  of  the 
seven  (or,  according  to  another  version,  eight) 
names  bv  which  this  Midianite  priest  was  known 
[viz. ,  Jether  or  Jethro,  because  he  neaped  up  O^rHH) 
good  deeds,  or  because  *he  added  a  Parasha  to 
the  Torah;*  Cheber  (13n),  because  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  Lord ;  Chobeb  (1311),  because  he  was 
beloved  by  the  Lord,  or  because  *he  loved  the 
Torah  ;*  Reuel,  because  he  was  a  companion  (JH) 
to  the  Lord ;  Petuel,  because  he  freed  himself 
("ItDD)  from  Idolatry].  Indeed,  Jether  is  considered 
his  original  name,  to  which,  when  he  became  a 
believer  and  a  convert  to  the  faith,  an  additional 
letter  0)  was  affixed ;  exactly  as,  in  token  of  the 
Divine  favour  and  grace,  a  H  was  added  to  Abram*s 
name,  which  thereby  became  Abraham;  or  as 
Sarai  was  called  Sarah,  in  consideration  of  her 
merits ;  and  Hoshea  bin  Nun  was  called  Tehoshuah. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  letter  taken  from  a 
name,  if  its  owner  proved  less  worthy.  Ephron, 
jHBVt  is,  after  his  transaction  with  Abraham,  spelt 
without  the  1,  Ephron ;  Jehonadab  became  after  his 
evil  deed  Jonadab  (Beresh.  Rab.  ;  Jalkut,  etc.,  ad 
ioc,) 


2.  Judg.  viiL  ao  (LXX.  'I«^rf/»;  Vulg.  Jdker\ 
Arab.    ,lSb   jathir).      The   eldest  of  Gideon'i 

seventy-one  sons.  All  we  l^m  of  him  is,  that 
when  asked  by  his  father  Gideon  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  uncles  at  Tabor  on  the  two  Midianite 
kings  Zebach  and  Zalmunah,  who  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  tSiex  a  hot  pursuit,  Jether  '  did  not  draw 
the  sword,  for  he  was  afraid,  being  still  a  hd.' 
According  to  Judg.  ix.  8  he  was  s^iin,  together 
with  sixty-nine  01  his  brothers — ^Jonathan  alone 
escaping — 'upon  one  stone'  at  Ofrah,  by  the 
hands  of  Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon's  concu- 
bine, of  Sichon. 

3.  I  Kings  U.  5,  32  (LXX.'Ic^^p;  Vulg.  JdJur, 
etc.) ;  the  father  of  Amasa  and  husbaind  of  Abigail, 
David's  sister.  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  however, 
Amasa  is  described  as  the  son  of  a  $Han  whose 
name  was  ^ithra^  feTin^,  the  IsradiUy  who  had 
come  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Nahash,  the  sister  of 
Zerujah,  mouer  of  Joab.  In  the  parallel  postage, 
I   Chron.  ii  17,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  called 

*  yafur  the  Ishmaelite,*  Many  have  been  the 
attempts  of  reconciling  these  discrepancies.  Tba: 
Jether  and  Jithra  were  in  reality  one  and  the  same 
name  was  easily  recognised,  since  Jether  and 
Jithro,  Tarshish  and  Tarshisha,  Geba  and  Gibea, 
and  many  similar  instances,  shewed  the  (itqaent 
occurrence  of  double  forms  of  Hebrew  proper 
names.  Less  easily  disposed  of,  however,  was  the 
difficulty  of  the  contradictory  epithets  of  *  Israelite' 
in  the  passage  of  Sam«,  and  of  '  Ishmaelite'  in  that 
of  Chron.  The  Talmud  records  already  two 
divergent  opinions  on  the  subject  ( Jer.  Jebain.  9,  c, 
cf.  Babli  Jeb.  77,  a.)  According  to  R.  Samuel  bar 
Nachmani,  Jether  was  an  Ishmaelite  by  birth,  but 
became  a  proselyte :  hence  the  two  appellations. 
Another  opinion  is,  that,  a  staunch  upholder  of 
David's  reign,  he,  when  the  king's  descent  through 
Ruth,  a  Moabite  woman,  was  made  a  pretext  by 
some  of  his  antagonists  to  deprive  hun  of  his 
crown,  'girded  his  loins  like  an  Ishmaelite'  and 
threatened  to  uphold  by  the  sword,  if  need  be,  the 
authority  of  the  Halacha,  which  had  decided  that 
*a  Moabite  man  but  not  a  Moabite  woman^  ao 
Ammonite  man  but  not  an  Anmionite  wnn&n^ 
should  be  prohibited  from  entering  into  the  con- 
gregation,  Similarly  we  find  in  the  Taig.  to  i 
Chron.  ii,  17  (Wilkins'  Edition— this  verse  bcloiu,-? 
to  those  wanting  in  Beck)  that  the  fiitber  of 
Amasa  was  Jether  the  Isradite^  but  that  he  w^ 
called  Jether  the  Ishmaelite  because  he  aided  "DvnA 
n«3-iyn  (=p  n^n)  before  the  tribunal  [WUkins, 

*  cum  Arabims  I !  'J.     Later  oommentatois  (Rashi, 
Abrabanel,  David   Kimchi)  fissume  that  he  wa^ 
an  Isni^lite  by  birth  but  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Ishmael,  ai^d  was  for  this  re^ison  also  called  the 
Ishmaelitf ;    as  Obed  £|dom   is  also   called  the 
Gittite  (2  Sam.  vL),  or  Hiram's  father  the  Zurior 
Tyrian  (i  Kings  vi)     David  Kimchi  also  adduces  a 
suggestion  of  his  father,  to  the  effect  *  that  in  the 
land  of  Ishmael  Jether  was  called  the  Israelite  fmm 
his  nationality,  and  in  that  of  Israel  they  cali«d 
him  the  Ishmaelite  on  account  of  his  liring  in 
the  land  of  Ishmael.'    It  is  the  opinion,  however, 
of  almost  all  modem  critics  (Thenius,  Bertheao, 
etc),  that  one  reading  only  is  correct,  vit,  that  of 
Chronicles,  that  these  attempts  at  explaining  the 
discrepancy  are  as  futile  as  those  of  the  Vulg-  *>" 
LXX,  at  solving  the  difficulty  by  substituting  "» 
Sam.  *  Jezreeli'  for  *  Israelite,'  and  that  it  is  also  more 
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natural  to  assume  that  some  ultra-patriotic  scribe 
has  altered  the  *  Ishmaelite'  of  Chron.  into  the 
'  Israelite*  of  Sam.,  than  that  the  latter  should  have 
been  corrupted  int^  the  former.  It  seems  remark- 
able enough — and  may  for  this  very  reason  have 
been  recorded — that  the  sister  of  the  king  should 
have  married  one  who  was  bom  a  Gentile.  Atten- 
tion haSy  indeed,  been  drawn  of  old  to  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  Jether's  name  is  introduced  in 
Samuel  as  that  of  *a  man/ — ^emphat :  a  remark- 
able man,  a  good  man*  (Kimchi).  The  Talmud 
interprets  the  K3  as  denoting  that  the  rightful  mar- 
riage between  Jether  and  Abigail  only  took  place 
at  a  later  period,  that  is,  after  he  had  abjured 
Idolatry.     [Abigail;  Amasa.] 

4.  I  Chron.  il  32  ;  LXX.  'l^ip\  Vulg.  Jeiher; 
a  son  of  Jada,  nephew  of  Shamai,  and  brother  of 
Jonathan,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He  died  without 
issue. 

5.  I  Chron.  iv.  17;  LXX.  *lA4p\  Vulg.  Jether 
(identified  by  some — ^most  gratuitously — with  Am- 
ram) ;  a  son  of  Ezra  and  brother  of  Mered,  Epher, 
and  Jalon.  The  verse  in  which  it  occurs  is  evi- 
dently corrupted,  and  the  commentators  have  tried 
hard  to  restore  the  former  to  its  primitive  shape. 
Miriam,  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse — explained 
by  the  Targum  to  be  identical  with  Efrath — is 
taken  by  many  to  be  a  male  name,  but  this  ex- 
pedient no  more  renders  the  reading  clearer  than 
the  transposition  of  the  end  of  ver.  18  and  ver.  1 7, 
which  was  first  suggested  by  Wette.     [Miriam.] 

6.  I  Chron.  vii.  38 ;  LXX.  'l^p ;  Al.  ^Ic^^p ; 
Vulg.  Jether ;  one  of  the  heads  of  the  families — 
26,000  in  number — of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  who 
were  *  choice  and  mighty  men  of  valour,  chiefs  of 
the  princes.*  He  was  the  father  of  Jephuneh, 
Pispah,  and  Ara.  Whether  he  be  identical  with 
the  Tithra — spelt  in  Alex,  and  one  Kenn.  MS. 
*  Jether* — who  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse 
as  one  of  the  sons  of  Zopha,  is  very  doubtful. 

7.  Whether  the  Jthrites,  Ira  and  Gareb  (nn\ 
'Ea-i^otor,  *l€^/)i,  'Ic^e/)f,  Tc^/>i7T7f,  Jethrites,  Jeth- 
rseus,  etc),  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiiL  38,  etc., 
were  natives  of  an  otherwise  unknown  place  called 
Jether,  or  of  Jathir  Tfl^,  one  of  David's  places  of 
refuge  (i  Sam.  xxx.  27),  or  descendants  of  one 
Jeiher — the  least  prol^able  suggestion — cannot  now 
be  determined. — E.  D. 

JETHETH  (nn^ ;  '\^Ap ;  Jetheth  [a  tent  stake  or 
nail,  from  the  unused  rootlH^,  'to  drive  in,'  the  name 

being  a  contraction  of  mn^]).     One  of  the  eleven 

•    •  • 

sheikhs  or  heads  of  clans  (E.  V. ,  *  Dukes  *)  descended 
from  Esau,  named  subsequently  to  the  list  of  *  the 
kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,*  Gen. 
xxxvi.  40,  I  Chron.  i.  51,  'according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names,  and 
according  to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their 
possessions.'  No  trace  of  the  name  can  be  pointed 
out  with  any  certainty  at  the  present  day. — E.  V. 

JETHRO  (^-in\  Exod.  iiL   i  ;  ^Tt^,  Exod.  iv. 

18 ;  LXX.  '\oBlip\     The  priest  and  Emir  (tn3)  of 

Midian,  possibly  a  descendant  of  Abraham  and 
Keturah,  and  therefore  not  of  necessity  an  idola- 
trous  priest.  According  to  the  Midrash  (fol.  53, 
S4)  he  bad  been  one  of  Pharaoh's  musicians,  and 
had  got  possession  of  Adam's  staff,  which  had  be- 
longed to  Joseph ;  but  he  v«s  driven  from  Egypt 
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because  he  opposed  the  decree  for  drowning  the 
Israelitish  infants.  All  that  is  certain  about  him, 
be/ore  entering  into  the  vexed  question  of  his  iden- 
tity with  or  relation  to  Kaguel  and  Hobab,  is  (i) 
that  he  was  the  father-in-kw  ({nh)  of  Moses,  to 

whom  he  gave  a  secure  and  honourable  home  dur- 
ing his  flight  from  Egypt  (Exod.  iii.  i),  and  whom 
he  suffered  to  return  to  Egypt  with  his  wife  and 
family  (Exod.  iv.  18)  when  the  hour  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  arrived  ;  and  (2)  that,  in  the  second 
month*  after  the  exodus  he  came  to  visit  Moses, 
bringing  with  him  Zipporah,  Gershom,  and  Elie- 
ser,  who  had  apparently  been  sent  back  (Exod.  xviii. 
2)  during  the  interval.  He  was  led  to  pay  this 
visit  by  a  report  of  God's  mighty  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites,  and  when  Moses  had  received  him  with 
the  greatest  affection  and  respect  (ver.  7),  and  nar- 
rated to  him  *  all  that  the  Lord  had  done,'  Jethro 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  (ver.  11), 
which  perhaps  he  had  known  but  dimly  before, 
and  took  part  with  Aaron  and  the  elders  of  Israel 
in  a  great  eucharistic  sacrifice,  which  may  have  been 
intended  to  commemorate  his  fuller  admission  into 
the  Jewish  religion.  The  next  morning  (ver.  13), 
observing  the  overwhelming  judicial  labours  of 
Moses,  he  recommended  a  most  wise  subdivision 
of  labour,  which,  with  God's  approval  (ver.  23), 
was  immediately  adopted.  After  this  he  departs 
to  his  own  countiy,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 
The  events  which  further  belong  to  his  life,  if  he 
be  identified  with  Hobab,  \^dll  be  found  under  that 
name,  but  we  may  in  any  case  dismiss  without 
further  notice  the  idle  suggestion  of  Gbthe  that  his 
dealings  with  the  Israelites  were  partly  influenced 
by  a  selfish  regard  for  the  security  of  his  own  tribe. 
A  certain  measure  of  obscunty  has  long  hung 

over  the  names  Raguel  or  Renel  (Heb,  7K^jn), 

Jethro,  and  Hobab  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  with  the 
Biblical  data,  to  arrive  at  any  final  conclusion. 
Four  suppositions  are  possible  respecting  these 
names — 1,  that  they  are  three  different  names 
of  the  same  person  ;  2,  that  they  are  the  names  of 
three  different  persons ;  3,  that  they  refer  to  ttvo 
persons  only,  Jethro  being  identical  with  Reuel ; 
or  4,  Jethro  and  Hobab  being  two  names  of  the 
son  of  Reuel. 

In  favour  of  I,  are  these  facts — {a)  All  three 
names  are  similar  in  meaning,  and  might,  either  of 
them,  have  been  mere  honorary  designations. 
Raguel  means  '  friend  of  God,*  a  natural  name  for 
one  who  was  a  priest  or  prince ;  Tethro  means  'ex- 
cellence,' and  Hobab  'beloved.*  {b)  They  are 
identified  in  the  Talmudic  tradition,  which  asserts 
that  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  had  seven  names, 
three  of  which  were  Reuel,  Hobab,  and  Jethro. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  why  should  three  names  be 
used  for  the  same  person  T  It  is  true  that  the  Jews 
frequently  bore  two  names,  as  Jacob  and  Israel, 
Esau  and  Edom,  Benjamin  and  Benoni,  Gideon 
and  Jerubbaal,  Solomon  and  Jedidiah  ;  and,  to 
take  a  still  closer  parallel,  we  find  Nehemiah  some- 
times called  only  by  his  title,  *  the  Tirshatha' 
(Neh.  viii.  8).  But  in  all  these  cases  we  are  in- 
formed  of  the  double  name,  and  pains  are  taken  to 
remove  all  ambiguity.     Nor  will  Eichhom's  sug- 

•  The  arguments  of  Aben  Ezra,  Rashbam,  and 
others,  that  this  visit  belongs  to  the  second  year 
after  the  exodus  are  untenable.  See  Kalisch  on 
Exod.  xviii.  i. 
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gestion  of  difTerent  documents  help  us ;  because 
even  if  such  were  proved  to  have  been  the  source 
of  this  varied  nomenclature,  it  is  incredible  either 
that  the  compiler  should  have  been  guilty  of  so 
much  carelessness,  or  that  he  should  have  added 
no  explanatory  note.  Besides  this,  Hobab  is  in 
Num.  X.  29  distinctly  called  ^  the  son  ^T/'RagueL' 

If  (2)  we  suppose  them  to  be  three  different  per- 
sons we  are  met  by  the  impossibility  of  explaming 
the  suppression  of  Jethro's  name  as  the  father  of 
Zipporah  in  Exod.  iL,  whereas  he  appears  promi- 
nently in  Exod.  iii.  i.  We  shall  also  be  obliged  to 
make  3M  mean  'grandfather* in  Exod.  ii.  18,  which 

the  whole  tenor  of  the  context  here  renders  inad- 
missible. For,  ^whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the 
disputed  term  [Tin  (ExodL  iii.  i),  it  cannot  be  doubted 

that  Jetkro  always  appears  in  the  capacity  q{ father^ 
and  not  brother  to  Zipporah.  If  indeed  we  could 
accept  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Ewald  {Gesek, 
d.  Volkes,  sec.  ii.  33)  that,  by  an  ancient  clerical 
error  the  words  p  pn\  *  Jethro  son  of,*  had 
dropped  out  before  the  name  of  Reuel,  it  would 
then  be  easy  with  the  Targum  Jonathan,  Aben 
Ezra,  Rosenmuller,  etc.,  to  assume  that  Jethro  was 
Reuel's  son.  Since,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  an  error,  we  conclude  (3)  that  Jethro  and 
Reuel  are  identical^  a  view  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Josephus  {Antiq.  ii.  12.  1,  'le^eYXoTof  ^ 
MkKiwio.  t^  *Pa7ooiJX),  and  adopted  by  Von  Len- 
gerke  (/sTenaan,  i.  393),  Bertheau  {Gesch.  /sr,,  sec. 
242),  Kalisch  (Exod.^  p.  35),  and  others.  The 
difficulty  arising  from  the  unexplained  use  of  tztw 
names  in  close  proximity  still  remains ;  but  it  is 
less  than  that  involved  by  any  other  view. 

The  fourth  supposition — that  Jethro  is  identical 
with  Hobab,  is  the  most  common ;  nevertheless  it 
seems  to  us  exceedingly  improbable.  It  rests 
mainly  on  the  fact  that  in  Judg.  iv.  1 1*  Hobab  is 
called  the  jHh  (A.  Y.,  father-in-law)  of  Moses.   It 

is  true  that  ]TiT\  generally  means  fatiier-in-law,  and 

this  is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  Jethro  with  Hobab  (Schoeib)  in  the  Moham- 
medan traditions  (D^Herbelot,  BibL  Orient  s.v. 
Schoaib  ;  Weil.  Bibl.  Leg.^  s.  168,  etc.)  But  it  is 
certaint  from  Gen.  xix.  14,  if  not  from  2  Kings 
viii.  27  and  other  passages,  that  }nn  may  mean 

merely  'marriage-connection,' and  therefore  brother- 
in-law  (Jerome,  Cognatus).  Nothing  therefore 
prevents  us  from  regarding  Hobab  as  the  son  of 
Jethro  (or  Reuel,  Judg.  iv.  11),  2Jid  brother-in-law 
of  Moses,  a  view  which  is  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  statements  that  Jethro  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  stay  with  the  Israelites  (Exod. 
xviii.  27),  whereas  Hobab  not  only  acted  as  their 
hybeer,  or  caravan -guide,  in  the  desert,  but  actu- 
ally accompanied  them  into  Palestine,  and  settled 
among  them  (Judg.  iv.  11,  i  16.  See  Keni  ; 
Kenites;  Rechabites). 

We  therefore  infer  that  Jethro  and  Raguel  are 
identical,  the  latter  being  his  local  title  as  a  *  priest* 
of  Midian,  and  the  former  the  name  by  which  he 

f  Num.  X.  29  adds  nothing  to  this ;  for  there 
jnn  ntay^  and  therefore  prolxibly  does,  apply  to 

Raguel. 

t  Dr.  Kalisch  strangely  denies  this  {Exod.^  p. 
35)- 


was  best  known  to  the  Jews ;  and  that  Hobab  was 
his  son,  whom  he  left  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  Is- 
raelites on  hb  own  return  to  his  native  land.  This 
supposition  seems  required  by  the  conditions  of  the 
case,  and  leaves  no  contradiction  in  the  Mosaic 
narrative  (see  Hobab;  Jbther;  Kemz,  etc)— 
F.  W.  F. 

JETUR  (n^D\  perhaps =m^p,  *an  encamp- 
ment of  Nomads  ;*  *Irroi^p,  and  in  I  Chron.  v.  19 
*lTOvpatoi ;  yetur^  Iturai)^  a  son  of  Ishmael  who, 
with  his  family,  occupied  and  colonised  the  pro- 
vince of  iTURiCA,  which  see  (Gen.  xxv.  15 ;  i 
Chron.  i.  31).— J.  L.  P. 

JEUSH  (BnjT).     I.    (Sept  'I«o^)  A  son  of 

Esau  by  AhoUbamah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  18 ;  i  Chroo.  i 

35,  SepL'IcwJX),  one  of  the  D^D'il'K,  or  heads  of 
a  tribe  among  the  Edomites.  In  vers.  5  and  14 
the  Chetib  is  e^^,  but  there  is  a  K*ri  in  both 
cases,  giving  {J^^JT.  2.  (Sept  'lootJt.)  Son  of  Bil- 
han,  son  of  Jediael  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  heaii 
of  a  house  and  a  man  of  valour  in  the  time  of 
David  (I  Chron.  vii.  10^  li).  3!  (Sept  'Iwdf )  A 
Gershomite  Levite,  son  of  Shemei,  reckoned  aloi^ 
with  his  brother  Beriah  as  one  house  in  the  census 
taken  by  David  (i  Chron.  xxiiL  10,  ii).  4.  (SepL 
*Ieo^t.)  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail,  daughter 
of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Jesse  (2  Chron.  xl  19).— 
W.  L.  A. 

JEW,  JEWS  The  (nVT^,  D^^rr,  or  D^TVT; 

Chald.  pKTO^  Sept  and  N.  T.'lwhoMn,  oi'loi- 

8o?oi).  The  term  'Jew'  seems  to  have  come  into 
use  fiist  as  the  designation  of  a  subject  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  (2  Kings  xvi  6 ;  xxv.  25 ;  Icr. 
xxxil  12 ;  xxxviiL  19 ;  xL  ii  ;  xliii  9),  though  in 
some  of  these  passages  it  is  probably  used  in  a 
wider  sense  as  applicable  to  all  who  were  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  and  such  is  undoubtedly  its 
meaning  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  9.  After  the  retxun  from 
the  Captivity  it  became  the  designation  of  the 
whole  Israelitish  people  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xl  S*  7)* 
a  consequence  probably  of  the  predominance  of 
the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  among 
those  who  returned.  In  the  later  books  of  the 
O.  T.  we  find  the  term  thus  frequently  used  and 
even  extended  to  those  who  stul  remained  dis- 
persed among  the  Gentiles  (Ezra  iv.  12,  23 ;  ▼•  5  5 
vi  8,  etc  ;  Neh.  I  2  ;  ii.  16;  v.  i,  etc;  Dan.  m. 
8,  12 ;  Zech.  viil ;  Esth.  iii.  4,  6,  etc) 

In  the  N.  T.  *Iov8arot  is  used  as  a  noun— i.  To 
describe  a  descendant  of  Jacob,  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  community  as  distinguished  from  one  of 
Gentile  birth  (Mark  vii.  3  ;  Luke  xxiil  51 ;  John 
iv.  9  ;  Acts  x«.  33,  34,  etc)     2.  To  indicate  one 
who  adhered  to  the  Jewish  religion  and  modes  of 
worship,  especially  as  distinguished  from  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  ii.  17 ;  iii  i ;  i  Cor.  vl 
20;  GaL  ii  15,  etc)    3.  To  denote  one  who  tnil/ 
came  up  to  the  spiritual  idea  of  the  Jewish  institnie, 
who  was  a  true  son  of  the  covenant  in  its  higheyts 
spiritual  aspect  (Rom.  iL  28,  29;  Rev.  il  9).  Th« 
phrase  ol  *Iov8a(bi  sometimes  occurs  with  an  im- 
plied allusion  to  the  antagonism  between  those  who 
adhered  to  the  Mosaic  institute  and  those  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  to  describe  those  who  came 
forth  as  the  active  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  ausc. 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  especiaUy  by  St  Johnw  he 
Gospel ;  and  in  this  sense  also  it  appeals  to  be  em- 
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ployed  in  Matt.  xxviiL  13,  and  in  Acts  xu.  3 ;  xx.  3. 
l)y  the  classical  writers  the  term  'Jews'  is  used  as 
the  proper  designation  of  the  Hebrew  people.    The 
references  they  make  shew,  for  the  most  part,  utter 
ignorance  both  of  the  history  and  c^racter  of  the 
people.     As  to  the  origm  of  the  name,  Justin 
says  (xxxvL  2) :  Omnes  ex  nomine  Judae  qui  post 
divisionem  decesserat,  Judseos  appellavit  (Israhel) ; 
Phitarch  makes  Judseus,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jews, 
a  son  of  Typhon,  and  brother  of  Hierosolymus  {fie 
Isid.  d  Osir^  c  31) ;  Tacitus  {Hist,  v.  2)  connects 
the  name  Judaeus  with  Ida,  a  mountain  in  Crete ; 
while  Dio  Cassius  (xxxvii  17)  honestly  acknow- 
ledges that  he  knows  not  whence  it  came  into  use. 
The  most  important  statements  respecting  the  Jews 
found  in  the  classical  writers  are  those  made  by 
Tacitus  [Hist,  v.  4.  I  ;  v.  2) ;  but  in  these  we  find 
traces  of  ignorance  and  strong  prejudice.     The 
national  pride  and  exclusiveness  of  the'Jews,  and 
the  contempt  with  which  they  regarded  all  whom 
they  stigmatised  as  '  the  uncircumcision,'  could  not 
but  produce  a  reactive  effect  on  the  minds  of  men 
of  other  nations ;  and  this  appears  in  such  expres- 
sions as  'teterrimagens,'  applied  to  them  by  Tacitus 
{f/ist,  V.  8.  2) ;  in  his  ascribing  to  them  '  adversus 
omnes  alios  hostile  odium ;'  and  in  such  statements 
as  those  of  Juvenal  (Sat,  xiv.  103),  Diod.  Sic.  [Eclog. 
xxxiv.  I),  Quintilian  [Inst,  iii.  7.  21),  Dio  Cassius 
(xlix.  22),  and  Suetonius  {Nero.xy\.)    Strabo  (xvl 
p.  760)  chaiiges  on  them  superstition  and  tvianny, 
though  his  account  of  them  is  on  the  whole  more 
favourable  than  those  of  the  preceding.     The  most 
friendly  notice  of  them  by  any  of  the  classical 
writers  is  that  of  Justin  (xxxvl  1-3),  which  though 
full  of  inaccuracies  is  on  the  whole  just  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  people.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  tnat 
the  true  character  and  worth  of  the  Jewish  people 
should  be  understood  by  the  heathen. 

The  external  history  of  the  Jews,  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  Captivity,  and  their  full  settlement  in 
their  own  land,  may  be  arranged  under  five  epochs. 
liht  first  is  that  of  the  Persian  supremacy,  reaching 
from  B.C  536  to  330,  when  the  Persian  kingdom 
fell  with  Darius  Codomannus.  The  second  is  that 
of  the  Greco-Macedonian  rule,  from  330  to  167. 
During  this  period  the  Jews  were  successively  sub- 
ject to  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  (323-221),  then 
alternately  to  those  of  £^prpt  and  Syria,  and  ulti- 
mately wholly  to  those  of  Syria  from  the  time  of 
Seleucus  Philopator  to  that  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  The  third  is  that  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  national  independence,  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees,  from  167  to  141.  Tha  fourth  is 
tliat  of  national  independence  under  princes  of 
their  own  nation,  from  141  to  63.  T\ie  fifth  is 
that  of  the  Roman  rule,  during  which  the  Jews 
were  at  first  governed  immediately  by  princes  of 
their  own  blood,  afterwards  by  princes  of  the 
Idumaean  race,  and  ultimately  partly  by  Roman 
officers,  partly  by  tetrarchs  and  kings  of  the  family 
of  Heroa,  from  B.C.  63  to  A.D.  70,  when  Jerusalem 
was  taken  (Jost,  Gesch.  der  Israiliten  seit  der  Zeit  dtr 
Maccabatf^  9  vob.,  BerL  1820-28).  See  articles 
Cyrus  ;  Darius  ;  Alexander  ;  Antiochus  ; 
Maccabees  ;  Herodian  Family  ;  Dispersion 
OF  the  Jews  ;  Hellenists  ;  Jerusalem. 

*  Through  the  whole  of  the  post-exilian  period,* 
says  Winer  {Rtalw,^  s.  v.  Juden),  *  the  religio-poli- 
tiod  character  of  the  Jews  remained  the  same  as 
that  which  the  Israeutes  had  gradually  assumed 
during  the  exile ;  it  unroistakeably  stamped  itself 


on  their  public  and  private  life,  and  its  develop* 
ment  was  sustained  even  by  the  trials  through 
which  the  people  passed.  That  great  calamity  had 
confirmed  what  all  the  better  prophets  had  so  often 
foretold,  that  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah,  and  defec- 
tion from  the  law  of  their  fathers,  would  bring  the 
people  to  their  falL  Shame  and  repentance,  conse- 
quently, seized  the  Israehtes,  now  fully  roused  to 
reflection;  and  zeal  for  the  law  and  religion  be- 
came the  general  watchword.  As  happens,  how- 
ever, usually  with  the  mass,  this  zeal  attached  itself 
chiefly  to  the  outward  and  visible,  degenerated 
into  a  painful  regard  to  the  letter;  coxcombry 
was  allied  to  rude  particularism.  The  understand- 
ing, cultivated  by  the  synagogue  worship,  which 
was  directed  for  Uie  most  part  to  instruction,  ob- 
tained the  preponderance  over  feeling  and  living 
intuition;  tradition  almost  wholly  suppressed  the 
written  law ;  and  work-holiness  began  to  be  held 
for  virtue.  With  all  this  there  nevertheless  crept 
in  a  foreign  element,  not  only  in  manners  and 
general  culture,  but  even  in  belieC  The  greater 
their  zeal,  the  more  eagerly  did  they  seize  upon 
Chaldaic  dogmas,  which  could  be  fastened  on  to 
Mosaism,  or  only  seemed  to  be  explanatory  of  it ; 
and  though  over  against  the  Greek  philosophy  a 
Jewish  learmng  was  formed,  which  united  the 
foreign  with  the  native  by  means  of  allegorical  in- 
terpretation, and  set  forth  the  Scriptures  as  the 
source  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  there  yet  im- 
perceptibly crept  into  the  mind  strange  beliefs,  and 
foreign  speculation  cast  the  simple  religion  of  their 
fathers  into  the  shade.  Agriculture  ceased  to  be 
the  main  source  of  wealth  for  the  nation,  partly  be- 
cause this  no  longer  was  adapted  to  the  increased 
population,  partly  because  the  Israelites  had  dur- 
ing the  Captivity  acquired  a  taste  for  traffic,  and 
found  in  the  situation  of  their  recovered  father- 
land, and  in  the  extension  of  general  intercourse 
among  the  nations,  a  stimulus  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits. There  thus  arose  among  the  mass  of  the 
post-exilian  Israelites  the  same  tendency  essentially 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  dispersed  Jews  of  the 
present  day,  only  now  in  a  more  marked  form, 
and  exacerbated  by  the  loss  of  country  (comp. 
Neander,  K,  (7.,  I.  1. 47  IE.  T.,  L  47»  ff.]  \  J-  W. 
N.  Roringer,  de  mutati  Hebr.  ingenii  post  redit, 
e  Captiv,  Babylon,  ratunu  ft  causis^  Leid.  1820 ; 
De  Wette,  Bibl,  Theol,,  sec.  64,  if.  ;  SittenUhre^ 
II.  69,  ff.)' 

In  Jest's  Geschichte  d,  Judmthums^  3  vols.  8vo, 
Leipz.  1857-59,  is  to  be  found  the  fullest  and  best 
account  of  Judaism  as  a  system  of  national  and 
speculative  development  (comp.  Zunz,  Gottesdienstl, 
Vortrdge dtr  Juden y  BerL  1832 ;  also  Steinschneider, 
Jewish  Literature  from  the  Sth  to  the  iSth  century, 
Lond.  1857  ;  and  the  articles  Alexandria  ;  Edu- 
cation; Haphthara;  Kabbala;  Synagogue; 
Talmud;  and  the  articles  on  Jewish  writers  in 
this  work). 

From  ^Tf*  are  formed  nn^H^,  a  Jht^s,  to  which 

corresponds  the  N.  T.  'Iov5a/a  which  is  used  not 
only  of  Eunice,  the  mother  of  Timothy,  who  was 
undoubtedly  of  Hebrew  descent  (Acts  xvi.  1, 
comp.  2  Tun.  iii.  13),  but  also  of  Drusilla  the 
daughter  of  Herod  Antipas  (Acts  xxiv.  24) ;  H^H* 

Jewish  (used  adverbially  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
Is.  xxxvi.  13,  where  the  Sept.  has  *lovia'Cffrl),  to 
which  corresponds  the  N.  T.  ^Jov9<uk6s  (applied  to 
the  myths  and  legends  of  the  Rabbis,  Tit.  i.  14) 
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and  'loi/dalVws  (used  by  the  apostle  of  the  manner 
of  life  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  Gai  il  14) ;  andliTnn 

the  Hithpael  of  liT,  to  Judaiu  or  live  as  a  jiw 

(Esth.  viii.  17;  Sept 'lovWifoi' ;  cf.  Plut,  V,  Cic. 
c.  7),  answrering  to  the  N.  T.  'louSoffeu'  (Gal.  iu 
14),  the  counterpart  of  'EXXr^Wfeu'.  The  apostle 
also  uses  'louSalVrM^t  to  describe  the  religious  sys- 
tem and  usages  of  the  Jews  (Gal.  L  13,  14).  This 
word  occurs  also  in  2  Maccab.  ii.  21 ;  viiL  i ;  xiv. 
38  ;  where  it  is  in  tacit  antithesis  to  dXXo0vXi<rM6t, 
or  i\\iiipurii6%  (2  Maccab.  iv.  13  ;  comp.  vi  24). — 
W.  L.  A. 

JEWEL.    [Precious  Stones.] 

JEWELI^  John,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Buden  in 
Devonshire  1 522  ;  was  sent  to  Oxford  at  13,  be- 
came B.A.  and  tutor  of  Merton  five  years  after- 
wards, and  subsequently  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Corpus  Christi  College.  During  the  early  part  of 
his  university  career,  while  Henry  VIII.  was  still 
living,  he  was  careful  not  to  take  an  open  or  decided 
part  in  the  theological  controversies,  though  he  was 
secretly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and,  as  far  as  opportunity  offered,  did  what  he 
could  to  advance  them.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  he  adopted  a  bolder  line,  and  on  the 
visit  of  Peter  the  Martyr  to  Oxford  attached  himself 
warmly  to  him.  With  the  death  of  Edward,  how- 
ever, fortune  again  turned,  and  Jewelfs  position 
became  one  of  peril.     When  recantation  was  pro- 

f>osed  to  him,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  at 
ength  sought  safety  in  exile.  He  went  to  Frank- 
fort, where  he  found  others  similarly  situated  with 
himself;  thence  to  Strasburg,  where  he  again  met 
with  Peter  Martyr,  and  assisted  him  in  some  of  his 
works.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned 
to  England,  and  the  following  year,  1559,  was  raised 
to  the  See  of  Salisbury.  Jewell  was  a  prelate  of 
great  piety  and  erudition,  a  strenuous  and  deter- 
mined adversary  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  an  in- 
defatigable worker,  rising,  it  is  said,  at  four  and  not 
retiring  to  rest  till  midnight  In  his  Exposition  of 
the  Ibfo  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians, 
Lond.  1594,  he  finds  ample  scope  for  his  anti- 
Romanist  zeal ;  the  exposition  is  chiefly  polemical 
and  practical.  His  best  known  work  is  Apologia 
Ecciesia  Angticanay  translated  by  Lady  Bacon,  the 
mother  of  Lord  Bacon.  Jewell  used  to  say  that  a 
bishop  should  die  preaching,  and  it  was  literally 
fulfilled  in  his  own  case,  for  he  was  seized  with  his 
mortal  illness  when  on  a  preaching  tour  in  a  re- 
tired portion  of  his  diocese,  and  died  Sept  21, 
1 57 1.  The  best  edition  of  Jewell's  works  is  that 
by  Dr.  Jelf,  8  vols.  8vo,  Oxford  1848.— S.  L. 

JEWRY,  the  rendering  of  *niT,  the  Chaldee 
form  of  in^n^  found  in  Dan.  v.  25,  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  phrvise*  Zand  of  JTudaA*  (miiT  nD*1«) 
in  Is.  xix.  17.  Jewry  occurs  in  several  passages  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha,  being  retained  from 
the  older  translations  ;  and  the  Greek  ^lovSala  is 
so  translated  in  two  passages  of  the  N,  T.  (Luke 
xxiii.  5  ;  John  vii.  i),  though  elsewhere  rendered 
yui/^a  (see  JudjEA).— J.  L.  P. 

JEZANIAH,  occurring  in  its  shorter  form  H^^r 

(Jer.  xlii.   i),  and  the  longer  one  Wyt^  [xL  8), 

is  the  name  given  by  the  prophet  to  the  man  who, 
in  the  history  (2  Kings  xxv.  23),  is  described  under 


the  longer  name  of  Jaazaniau  (^H^^TK^)  as  one  of 
Zedekiah's  captains  of  forces  (Dv^Hn  ^{7),  who, 

when  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  took  Jerusakin,  fled 
with  their  troops  to  thc^^i^  (Jer.  xL  7) ;  that  is, 
dispersed  for  fear  of  the  Chaldeans  throughout  the 
country  fastnesses  at  home,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  who  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  fled  to  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Eldom,  Moab,  and  Ammon 
for  refuge  (Jer.    xL    il).     When  the  conqucnjr 
wisely  appointed  the  prudent  and  estimable  Geda- 
liah  to  govern  Judah  as  his  viceroy,  Jezaniah,  with 
many  others,  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new 
government      But  Gedaliah  fell  by  a  treachery 
which  has  an  illustrative  parallel  in  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  and  Jezaniah  was  one  of  those  who  re- 
sented the  foul  deed  and  did  their  utmost  to  punish 
the  author  of  it  (Jer.  xlL   11-14).     Fearful,  how- 
ever, that  the  death  of  Gedaliah  would  involve 
them  in  fresh  troubles  from  the  incensed  king  of 
Babylon,  the  military  leaders,  including  our  Jeza- 
niah, with  '  all  the  people  from  the  least  even  10 
the  greatest,'  consulted  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as  to 
what  course  they  should  pursue.     He  gave  them 
advice  which  was  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God,  but  eminently  patriotic,  to  the  effect 
that  they  should  remain  in  their  native  country. 
We  have  elsewhere  related  the  insolent  rejection  of 
the  prophet's  counsel,  and  the  migration  to  Egypt 
which  followed  it  [Jeremiah  ;  Johanan}    Jeza- 
niah's  name  has  often  been  most  prominently  con- 
nected with  these  discreditable  events,  as  if  under 
the  name  of  Azariah  (Jer.  xliii.  2)  he  were  the  ven* 
ringleader  of  the  *  proud  men*  who  dared  to  defy 
the  counsel  of  heaven  as  declared  by  Jeremiah.  To 
us  this  opinion  seems  hardly  tenable.     It  b  based 
on  the  fact  that  in  Jer.  xliiL  2  Azariah  is  describe<l 
as  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  the  same  description  being 
in  xlii.  I  given  of  Jezaniah.     ^yezanioAt  \i  has  been 
suggested,  might  have  been  easily  corrupted  into 
*  Azariah^  (Hitzigin  Jerem.,  p.  335,  and  Smith'* 
Diet.  ofBibUy  L  1078).     Corruption  should  not  be 
imputed  to  the  text^  except  in  palpable  instances. 
This  is  not  such  a  case.     The  name  H^tP  (Azariah) 
is  sufficiently  distinct  from  iT^r  (Jezaniah)  to  have 
presei-ved  its  independence,  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  a  various  reading  of  Jer.  xliiu  2  to  be  found  in 
Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  or  Houbigant     Nor  doe< 
the  retention  of  this  name,  as  that  of  a  separate 
person  from  Jezaniah,  create  any  difficulty  in  txt- 
gesis.    There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  there  were  two  sons  of  Hoshaiah  connected 
with  these  events  than  that  there  were  two  sons  of 
Kareah,  as  the  history  expressly  affirms  (Jer.  xf 
8,  where  indeed  anoUur  set  of  brothers  besides  U 
mentioned,  *  the  sons  of  Ephai  the  Netophalhite). 
We  would  therefore  suppose  (with  RosenmiiUw. 
Scholia  on  Jerem.,  p.  247)  that  the  impious  leader 
of  the  seditious  opponents  of  the  prophets  at  *tJie 
caravanserai  of  Chimham*   (Jer.   xh.   17)  was  a 
brother  of  our  Jezaniah.     The  latter  was  possibly 
not  a  participator  in  the  fatal  scheme  of  migrating 
to  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Azariah,  who  took  the  lead  even  of  Johanan  in  it- 
plying  to  the  prophet      But  is  it  certain  that 
J  ezaniah  was  *  son  of  Hoshaiah^  and  brother  of 
Azariah  ?    If  corruption  of  the  text  is  to  be  ihoaght 
of  at  all,  may  not  tne  name  Jezaniah  have  repUcw 
that  of  Azariah  in  Jer,  xlu.  i  ?    The  SeptuaginJ* 
throughout  the  narrative  of  this  interview  with  tw 
prophet,  omits  the  nameofjaaniak^  reading '  Ao- 
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riah,  son  of  Maasiah'  ('A^ap/at  vl^  Maaaaiov,  or 
'Oo-atov  in  one  MS.),  both  in  the  xliL  and  xliii. 
chapters  (LXX.,  chaps.  xHx.  and  1.)  It  is  some 
confirmation  of  this,  that,  in  the  history  (2  Kings 
XXV.  23)  and  the  parallel  passage  of  the  prophet 
(Jer.  xl.  8),  Jezaniah,  or  Jaazaniah,  is  called  *M^ 
ion  of  a  MaacfuUhite*  (^n33^n"|2),  and  that  the 

Septuagint  in  both  places  agrees  with  the  Masoretic 
text  ^V\^o9ia.t  wiAj  rov  Mwxa^^  in  Jerem.,  andUefo- 
yiaj  uWf  rw  Maxo^^  in  Kings].  The  word  ren- 
dered by  the  gentile  phrase  *tf  MaachathiU^  is 
treated  as  a  proper  name  by  Gesenius  ( Thes,  in  loc ) 
and  De  Welte  ( Translat,  of  the  Bible),  Keil  unites 
|3  with  the  longer  word  as  together  =  '  a  Maacha- 

thite  ;'  as  if  Jezaniah  was  himself  a  native  of 
Maachah.     To  this  Thenius  (on  Kings,  in  loc.) 
reasonably  objects,  and  translates  after  our  A.V. 
*  son  of  a  Maachathite,'  making ////'y&M^of  Jezaniah, 
rather  than  the  man  himself,  to  be  of  foreign  birth. 
This  Maachah  was  on  the  north  frontier  of  Pales- 
tine on  the  west  slope  of  Hermon.     It  is  mentioned  j 
in  Josh.  xii.  4  as  a  province  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Hashan.     One  of  David's  mighty  men  of  war  was 
'  the  son  of  a  Maachathite'  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34) ;  so 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  son  of 
a  foreigner  holds  a  high  commission  in  the  army  of 
Zedekiah.— P.  11. 

JEZEBEL   6nr«  [mn-cokabiled,   i.q,   AXoxos 

V  T      • 

Plat.,  p.  249  B.,  intacla^  chaste:  comp.  Agnes^ 
Gesen. ;  contr.  from  yST^^yfik— father  of  the  heavenly 

vv      •  "I 

habitation^  an  epithet  of  Baal  corresponding  to 

innr  ^yn,  FUrst] ;  Sept.  *Ici-a/3€X  [the  name  is  the 
same  as  the  modem  Isobel  or  Isabella]),  dauglUer 
of  Ethbaal,  king  of  T>Te  and  Sidon  [Ethbaal], 
and  consort  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  (B.C.  918). 
This  unsuitable  alliance  proved  most  disastrous  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  for  Jezebel  [whom  Jose- 
phus  describes  as  y^vaxov  bpaoHipibv  re  Kal  roK- 
firipdp  {Antiq.  viii.  13.  2)]  induced  her  weak  husband 
not  only  to  connive  at  her  introducing  the  worship 
of  her  native  idols,  but  eventually  to  become  him- 
self a  worshipper  of  them,  and  to  use  all  the  means 
in  his  power  to  establish  them  in  the  room  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  This  was  a  great  enormity.  The 
worship  of  the  golden  calves  which  previously  ex- 
i>tc<i  was,  however  mistakenly,  intended  in  honour 
of  Jehovah  ;  but  this  was  an  open  alienation  from 
him,  and  a  turning  aside  to  foreign  and  strange 
gcKls,  which,  indeed,  were  no  gods.  Most  of  the 
particulars  of  this  bad  but  apparently  highly-gifted 
woman's  conduct  have  been  related  in  the  notices 
of  AiiAB  and  Elijah.  From  the  course  of  her 
proceedings  it  would  appear  that  she  grew  to  hate 
the  Jewish  system  of  law  and  religion,  on  account 
of  what  must  have  seemed  to  her  its  intolerance 
and  its  anti-social  tendencies.  She  hence  sought 
to  put  it  down  by  all  the  means  she  could  com- 
mand ;  and  the  imbecility  of  her  husband  seems  to 
have  made  all  the  powers  of  the  state  subservient 
to  her  designs.  The  manner  in  which  she  acquired 
and  used  her  power  over  Ahab  is  strikingly  shewn  \ 
in  the  matter  of  Naboth,  which,  perhaps,  more 
than  all  the  other  afraii*s  in  which  she  was  engaged, 
brings  out  her  trac  character,  and  displays  the 
nature  of  her  influence.  When  she  found  him 
fretting  like  a  spoiled  child,  on  account  of  the  re- 
fasal  of  Naboth  to  gratify  him  by  selling  him  his 


patrimonial  vineyard  for  a  'garden  of  herbs,'  she 
taught  him  to  look  to  her,  to  rely  upon  her  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
this  impression,  more  perhaps  than  from  savage- 
ness  of  temper,  she  scrupled  not  at  murder  under 
the  abused  forms  of  law  and  religion.  She  had  the 
reward  of  her  unscrupulous  decisiveness  of  charac- 
ter in  the  triumph  of  her  policy  in  Israel,  where, 
at  last,  there  were  but  7000  people  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  nor  kissed  their  hand  to 
his  image.  Nor  was  her  success  con5ned  to  Israel, 
for  through  Athaliah — a  daughter  after  her  own 
heart — who  was  married  to  the  son  and  successor 
of  Jehoshaphat,  the  same  policy  prevailed  for  a 
time  in  Judah,  after  Jezebel  herself  had  perished 
and  the  house  of  Ahab  had  met  its  doom.  It 
seems  that  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Jczeliel 
maintained  considerable  ascendancy  over  her  son 
Joram  ;  and  her  measures  and  misconduct  formed 
the  principal  charge  which  Jehu  cast  in  the  teeth 
of  that  unhappy  monarch,  before  he  sent  forth  the 
arrow  which  slew  him.  The  last  effort  of  Jezebel 
was  to  intimidate  Jehu  as  he  passed  the  palace,  by 
warning  him  of  the  eventual  rewards  of  even  suc- 
cessful treason.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  woman,  that  even  in  this  terrible  moment, 
when  she  knew  that  her  son  was  slain,  and  must 
have  felt  that  her  power  had  departed,  she  dis- 
played herself  not  with  rent  veil  and  dishevelled 
nair,  *  but  tired  her  head  and  painted  her  eyes' 
before  she  looked  out  at  the  window.  The  eunuchs, 
at  a  word  from  Jehu,  having  cast  her  down,  she 
met  her  death  beneath  the  wall  [Jehu]  ;  and  when 
afteru'ards  the  new  monarch  bethought  him  that, 
as  *  a  king's  daughter,'  her  corpse  should  not  be 
treated  with  disrespect,  nothing  was  found  of  her 
but  the  skull,  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  her  hands. 
The  dogs  had  eaten  all  the  rest.  B.C.  884  (i 
Kings  xvL  31 ;  xviil  4,  13,  19;  xxL  5-25;  2 
Kings  ix.  7,  22,  30-37).— J.  K. 

JEZREEL    (i>Kjnr»),    *  what   God  planteth ;' 

•    •  • 

'Icf/>oA,  'Ief/>aiJX,  and  'lafiJX;  Jezrael),  an  ancient 
city  of  Canaan,  situated  on  the  western  declivity  of 
Mount  Gilboa,  overlooking  the  great  plain  to  which 
it  gave  the  name  Esdraelon.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  city,  between  the  parallel  ridges  of  Gilboa 
and  Moreh  (now  called  Jfbel cd-Duhy  ;  see  Moreh), 
lies  a  rich  valley,  an  offshoot  of  Esdraelon,  running 
do^^'n  eastward  to  the  Jordan.    This  was  called  the 

*  Valley  of  Jezreel ;'  and  Bethshan,  with  the  other 
towns  m  and  around  the  valley,  was  originally  in- 
habited by  a  fierce  and  warlike   race   who  had 

*  chariots  of  iron'  (Josh.  xvii.  16).  The  region  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Issachar,  but  neither  this  tribe  nor  its 
more  powerful  neighbour  Ephraim,  was  able  to 
drive  out  the  ancient  people  (xix.  18). 

The  *  valley  of  Jezreel'  became  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  signal  victories  ever  achieved  by  the 
Israelites,  and  of  one  of  the  most  melancholy  de- 
feats ever  they  sustained.  In  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  the  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and  *  children 
of  the  East,'  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  *  pitched  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel,'  almost  covering  its  green 
pastures  with  their  tents,  flocks,  and  herds  (Judg. 
vi.  33t  J^)  Gideon  hastily  summoned  the  war- 
riors of  Israel  round  his  standard,  and  took  up  a 
position  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Gillxja,  close  to  the 

*  well  of  Ilarcxl'  (vii.  I  ;  also  called  *  the  fountain 
of  Jezreel,'  IIabod),  about  a  mile  cast  of  the  city. 
The  stury  of  Gideon's  lamps  and  pitchers,  his  night 
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attack,  and  the  utter  rout  and  terrible  slaughter  of 
the  enemy,  is  well  known. 

Two  centuries  later  the  Philistines  took  up  the 
identical  position  formerly  occupied  bv  the  Midian- 
ites,  and  the  Israelites  under  Saul  pitched  on 
Gideon's  old  camping-ground  by  the  '  fountain 
of  Jezreel*  (i  Sam.  xxix.  i-ii).  The  Israelites 
were  defeated,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan,  with  the 
flower  of  their  troops,  fell  on  the  heights  of  Gilboa 
(xxxi  1-6).    [Gilboa.] 

The  valley  and  the  fountain  of  Tezreel  were  thus 
the  scenes  of  stirring  events  in  early  Jewish  history, 
but  it  is  not  till  long  afterwards  we  find  any  direct 
reference  made  to  3ie  city,  though  it  appears  to 
have  been  head  of  a  large  province  (2  Sam.  ii  9 ; 
iv.  4 ;  I  Kings  iv.  12).  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
Ahab,  Jezred  became  a  place  of  note.  He  built  a 
palace  there,  and  made  it  one  of  the  roval  resi- 
dences. After  Elijah's  sacrifice  and  the  slaughter 
of  Baal's  prophets  on  Carmel,  Ahab  drove  in  his 
chariot  across  the  plain  to  Jezreel,  and  Elijah, 
'  girding  up  his  loins,'  ran  before  him,  like  the 
groom  of  a  modem  eastern  prince,  a  distance  of 
some  fifteen  miles  (i  Kings  xviii.  45,  46).  In 
Jezreel,  Naboth  was  murdered  by  the  infamous  Je- 
zebel, that  she  might  get  possession  of  his  ancestral 
vineyard,  which  adjoined  the  royal  palace  (r  Kings 
XXL  I -16).  Here,  too,  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
(vers.  17-23),  divine  vengeance  fell  on  the  guilty 
house  of  Ahab.  Joram  his  son  was  slain  and  his 
body  cast  into  the  vineyard  of  poor  Naboth 
(2  Kinp  UL  23-26 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  6.  4).  Here 
Jezebel  was  thrown  out  of  a  window  and  devoured 
by  dogs  in  the  streets  (2  Kings  ix.  30-37).  Here, 
too,  the  whole  family  of  Ahab  were  murdered  by 
Jehu  (x.  I -11);  and  these  acts  of  horrid  cruelty 
did  not  go  unpunished,  they  were  avenged  by  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  family  of  Jehu,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  sinful  kingdom  of  Israel 

The  above  facts  and  predictions  help  to  illustrate 
the  highly  figurative  references  to  Jezreel  by  the 
prophet  Hosea.  *  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
call  his  name  Jesreel ;  for  yet  a  little  while  and  I 
will  avenge  the  blood  of  Tezreel  upon  the  house  of 
Jehu,  and  will  cause  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of 
Israel  to  cease,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
dav,  that  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel'  (i.  4,  5).  The  word  Jiared  sig- 
nifies *  God  will  scatter,*  from  JTlt,   *  to  scatter,' 

and  ?K,  *  God  ;*  and  this  was  the  divinely  appoint- 
ed name  of  the  prophet's  son,  to  symbolize  the 
ruin  that  was  soon  to  fall  on  the  house  of  Jehu  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Lord  had  pro- 
mised that  Jehu's  descendants  should  occupy  the 
throne  till  ue  fourth  generation  (2  Kings  x.  30). 
Two  of  these  had  passed  when  Hosea  wrote,  and 
consequently  the  time  of  their  ruin  was  at  hand. 
The  •  valley  of  Jezreel'  was  the  battle-field  of 
Israel.  In  it  the  Israelites  attempted  to  withstand 
the  first  attack  of  the  Ass]rrians,  and  being  over- 
thrown, the  whole  kingdom  fell,  and  the  prophet's 
words  were  fulfilled,  '  I  will  break  the  bow  of 
Israel  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel' 

In  Hos.  i.  1 1  there  is  another  characteristic  play 
upon  the  word  Jezreel.  The  root  ]nt  signifies 
*  to  plant,*  or  *  smv,*  as  well  as  *  to  scatter ;' 
hence,  referring  to  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from 
captivity,  and  their  re-establishment  in  Palestine, 
he  says,  *  Great  shall  be  the  day  of  yarcel^  that 
is,  *  the  day  of  what  God  shall  plant ;'  namely,  the 


Israelites  in  their  own  countiy.  In  the  same  sense 
the  word  is  used  in  diap.  ii.  22,  '  And  the  eaitb 
shall  respond  to  the  com,  and  the  new  wine,  and 
the  oil ;  and  they  shall  respond  to  Jtsrtd*  tlot  is, 
to  '  what  God  shall  planV  (Gesenius,  Thesaurus^ 
s.  V. ;  Henderson,  ad  loc,  ;  cf.  Jer.  xxxL  27). 

With  the  fall  of  Ahab's  line  Jezreel's  glory  fdL 
We  hear  no  more  of  it  in  the  Bible.  In  the  book 
of  Judith  it  is  mentioned  under  the  form  Esdrdon 
('E<r8/>i}Xciiy,  iv.  5),  and  is  said  '  to  face  the  great 
plain,'  and  to  lie  near  the  northern  approaches  to 
Jerusalem.  Josephus  gives  various  forms  of  the 
name  ('Ie/>di7Xa,  'I^fpo,  dc^Antiq.  viii.  13. 6  and  8; 
15.  6 ;  see  Reland,  pp.  602,  863).  The  city  is  not 
again  referred  to  till  the  4th  century  of  omr  era, 
when  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  it  as  a  noble 
village  {hrtffjiiiordxji  irt^/i^),  situated  in  the  great 
plain  between  Scythopolis  and  L^o  (Onomast 
s.  V.  ynrael) ;  the  Terasalera  Itinerary  locates  it 
ten  miles  from  Scythopolis  {VO,  Rom.  Itifuraria, 
p.  586).  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  Franks 
called  it  Gerin,  and  the  Arabs  Zerin  (Will  Tyr.  in 
Gesta  Dei,  xxii.  26 ;  Bohadin,  Vita  Salad.,  p.  53). 
The  name  and  the  situation  of  the  modem  village  of 
Zerin  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  with  Jezreel 

Zerin  occupies  a  noble  site  on  the  western  point 
of  mount  Gilboa,  about  100  feet  above  the  plain. 
It  overlooks  the  whole  expanse  of  Esdraelon  to 
Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Galilee ;  and  from  it  we 
can  look  down  the  broad  and  fertile  vale  of  Jezreel 
to  the  tell  of  Bethshan,  and  away  beyond  it  and 
beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  hills  of  Gilcad.  It  vas 
up  this  valley  Jehu  came  when  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah  were  in  Jezreel  The  watchman  of 
Joram  saw  Jehu's  escort  in  the  distance,  and  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  demand  who  came.  When 
Jehu  drew  nigh  Joram  himself  went  out  to  meet 
him  in  his  chariot.  The  line  of  the  old  road  can 
be  traced  ;  it  descends  Che  steep  slope,  and  enters 
the  valley  near  a  fountain.  There,  probably,  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  was  situated,  and  there  Joram 
was  killed.  The  king  of  JudiJi  turned  to  flee, 
taking  the  road  towa^  Engannim,  but  he,  too, 
was  mortally  wounded  (Engannim  ;  see  in  Joseph. 
Antiq.  ix.  6.  4). 

Zerin  is  now  a  wretched  village.  It  contained, 
when  the  writer  visited  it,  about  a  dozen  miserable 
houses  and  a  shattered  tower.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  stone  sarcophagus,  and  some  large  caves, 
perhaps  intended  for  granaries,  hewn  in  the  rocky 
slopes,  there  are  no  traces  of  antiquity.  Jezreel  is 
utterly  ruined.  As  the  writer  rode  away  from  it 
he  saw  a  number  of  ravenous-looking  dogs  prowl- 
ing among  the  tombs  in  the  little  cemetery,  which 
painfully  revived  the  story  of  Jezebel  and  Ahah. 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  took  its  name  from 
the  city,  the  Hebrew  jezreel  being  gradually  co^ 
nipted  into  the  Greek  ^l^ZpiiKw.  It  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  plains  in  Pakstine.  It 
is  triangular  in  form ;  the  base  on  the  east  extend- 
ing 15  miles,  from  Jenin  to  Tabor  ;  onesided  fonned 
by  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  12  miles  long,  and  the 
other,  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Sainaria,  iS 
miles.  The  apex  is  a  narrow  pass  opening  into  the 
plain  of  Acre.  In  early  spring  this  vast  expanse 
is  green  as  a  meadow — the  few  spots  col^'*^'~ 
green  with  young  com,  and  the  rest  with  grass  and 
weeds.  This  is  that  •  plam  of  Megiddo'  wheie 
Barak  triumphed  (Judg.  v.),  and  where  Jo«alJ  'e* 
ceived  his  death  wound  (2  Chron.  xxxy.};  p^*"* 
haps,  too,  it  may  hate  been  before  the  mind  of  the 
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Apostle  John,  when,  in  symbolic  vision,  he  de- 
scribed the  Bnal  conflict  between  the  hosts  of  good 
and  evil,  who  were  gathered  in  a  place  '  called  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue  Ar-Mageddon^  that  is,  '  the 
city'  (ny,  uq,  Ty)  *of  Megiddo'  (Rev.  xvl  i6) 

[A RM AGEDDON].  The  river  Kiskm — •  that  ancient 
river,'  so  fatal  to  Sisera— strains  it,  flowing  off  to 
the  Mediterranean  through  the  plain  of  Acre 
[Kishon]. 

From  the  base  of  this  triangle  three  branches 
stretch  out  eastward,  separat^  by  the  parallel 
ridges  of  Gilboa  and  Moreh.  The  central  branch 
is  the  *  valley  of  Jezreel,'  already  mentioned,  which 
descends  in  green  slopes  to  the  Jordan,  having 
Jezreel  and  Shunem  on  either  side  at  the  western 
end,  and  Bethshan  in  the  centre,  Aear  the  eastern. 

The  soil  of  Esdraelon  is  of  surpassing  richness, 
as  is  now  shown  by  the  luxuriant  grass  and  gigantic 
thistles.  It  was  the  frontier  of  Zebulun ;  and  well 
might  Moses  say,  '  Rejoice,  O  Zebulun,  in  thy 
goings  cut*  (Deut.  xxxiiL  i8) ;  but  it  became  the 
special  portion  of  Issachar,  which  the  dying  patri- 
arch foreseeing,  said,  *  And  he  saw  that  rest  was 
good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pUasant^  etc.  (Gen. 
xlix.  15).  Esdraelon  with  all  its  fertility  is  now 
desolate.  If  we  except  the  eastern  branches^  it 
does  not  contain  a  single  inhabited  village  or  house, 
and  not  one-tenth  of  it  is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  wandering  Arab  to-day,  as  it  was  the  home 
of  the  fierce  •  cnildren  of  the  East'  in  the  days  of 
Gideon.  From  time  immemorial  foreign  invaders 
have  swept  over  Elsdraelon  \  the  ancient  Canaan- 
ites  in  their  iron  chariots  (Judg.  iv.  3-7),  the  Midian- 
ites  and  Amalekites  with  theif  vast  herds  (Judg. 
vi.  3,  4),  the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  xxix.  I ;  xxxi.  10), 
the  Syrians  (i  Kings  xx.  26,  etc),  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Crusaders,  and  the  French  {Hand- 
book for  S,  and  P.,  p.  352 ;  Stanley,  S,  and  P., 
340,  sef.)  Who  can  tell  of  what  momentous  events 
It  is  yet  destined  to  be  the  theatre?  Its  modem 
name  is  Aferj  ibn  Amer^  '  The  meadow  of  the  son 
of  Amer.* 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  cited,  the 
student  may  see  descriptions  of  Esdraelon  in  the 
works  of  Robinson,  Van  de  Velde,  Thomson,  and 
Miss  Martineau. 

2  ('Ia/>(i)X  ;  Alex.  'Iej7/)aA  ;  yezrad)^  a  town  in 
the  south  of  Judah,  grouped  with  Maon,  Carmel, 
etc.  (Josh.  XV.  56),  and  consequently  situated 
among  the  bleak  hills  some  eight  or  ten  miles  south 
of  Hebron.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  one  other 
place,  as  the  residence  of  Ahinoam,  one  of  David's 
wives  (i  Sam.  xxv.  43  ;  xxvii.  3).  The  site  has 
not  been  identified. — y  L.  P. 

JIPHTAH  (nriD^,  'he  opens;'  omitted  in  the 

r«/iVtf«  text  of  the  LXX.;  Alex. 'le^^d ;  Jephtha), 
one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Judah  in  the  Shephelah 
or  plain  of  Philistia.  It  must  have  been  situated 
near  to  Eleutheropolis,  as  the  name  occurs  in  a 
group  of  towns  which  encircled  that  city  (Josh. 
XV.  43).     The  site  is  unknown. — ^J.  L.  P. 

JIPHTHAH-EL  (^rnnD\  'God  opens;  Tat- 

^i}X  and  ^^{^X ;  Alex.  'Ie^^ai)X ;  Jephtahel^sA 
Jephthatl).  The  Vatican  text  of  the  LXX.,  ui 
Josh.  xix.  14,  joins  the  word  ^^  'valley^  with  the 
proper  name,  thus  making  Fat^ai^X ;  and  in  ver. 
27  the  translators  appear  to  have  read  '*J31  instead 
of  ^1131  (*and  in  the  valley'),  and  made  it  a  proper 


name,  'Eryail     The  valley  of  Jiphthah-el  formed 

fart  of  the  boundary  between  Asher  and  Zebulun. 
t  has  been  identified  as  follows. 
ybtopata  was  a  celebrated  fortress  of  Galilee 
[Jotopata].  It  stood  upon  the  hill  now  called 
Tell  ye/dt,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Cana  of 
Galilee.  The  name  was  written  by  the  rabbins, 
KTinBIX  KDDDU,  HDnV,  etc  (Reland,  Pal.,  pp. 
816,  868).  Now  we  know  that  the  Hebrew  letters 
Yod  and  Gimel  are  sometimes  interchanged  (Ge- 
senius,  Thesaurusi^  pp^  252,  557);  and  by  the 
Galileans  the  gutturals  (K  and  H)  were  often  con- 
founded (Lightfoot^  Opera^  ii.  p.  232) ;  hence  we 
can  see  how  simply  HflD^  might  be  corrupted  into 
KTIQ^,  etc.,  from  which  came  the  Greek  'Icin-draro, 
and  the  Arabic  %/0/. 

It  is  evident  also,  from  the  topographical  details, 
that  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el  could  not  have  been 
far  distant  from  Jefat ;  since  the  border  of  Asher 
passed  from  the  promontory  of  Carmel  to  Zebulun, 
then  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el,  and  so  to  Cabul, 
which  is  about  four  miles  north-west  of  JefSt 
(Robinson,  B^  P,^  iii.  107  ;  see  Van  de  Velde's 
Map).  We  are  thus  warranted  in  concluding  that 
there  was  both  a  local  and  etymological  connection 
between  yiphthah-ei  and  Jotapata.  Near  Jefat 
the  great  valley  of  Abiltn  takes  its  rise,  and  runs 
south-westward  into  the  plain  of  Acre  ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  Jiphthah-el 
of  Scripture,  and  that  it  thus  forms  a  most  im- 
portant landmark  by  which  to  define  the  boundaries 
of  Asher  and  2^bulun  (Van  de  Velde,  Alemoir^ 
326;  Ritter>  Pal,  und  Syr.,  iil  768). 

Dr.  Thomson  mentions  a  'very  ancient  ruin 
called  Jtfiahy  or  Giftah^  lying  at  the  junction  of 
the  vale  of  Kefr  Kenna  with  the  plain  of  Turan, 
about  five  miles  north-east  of  Nazareth.  Guided 
b^  this,  he  identifies  the  plain  of  Turan  with 
Jiphthah-el  [lite  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  426), 
This  theory  is  inadmissible,  for  two  reasons — i. 
Turan  is  a  plain,  to  which  the  Hebrew  word  K^i 
would  not  be  applicable ;  it  would  be  called  ^"^ 
or  Vi^pl,  2.  The  territory  of  Asher  could  never 
have  extended  so  far  eastward. — ^J.  L.  P. 

JOAB  (3Ni\   God-fathered;  Sept.  'Iwd^),  one 

of  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah,  the  sister  of  David, 
and  *  captain  of  the  host '  (generalissimo)  of  the 
army  during  nearly  the  whole  of  David's  reign. 

He  first  appears  associated  with  his  two  brothers, 
Abishai  and  Asahel,  in  the  command  of  David's 
troops  against  Abner,  who  had  set  up  the  claims 
of  a  son  of  Saul  in  opposition  to  those  of  David, 
who  then  reigned  in  Hebron.  The  armies  having 
met  at  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  a  general  action  was 
brought  on,  in  which  Abner  was  worsted.  In  his 
flight  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  Joab's  brother, 
the  swift-footed  Asahel,  by  whom  he  was  pursued 
(2  Sam.  iu  13-32).  The  conseouences  of  this 
deed  have  been  explained  elsewhere  [Abnkr  ; 
Asahel].  Joab  smothered  for  a  time  his  resent- 
ment against  the  shedder  of  his  brother's  blood  ; 
but  being  whetted  by  the  natural  rivalry  of  posi- 
tion between  him  and  Abner,  he  afterwards  made 
it  the  instrument  of  his  policy  by  treacherously, 
in  the  act  of  friendly  communication,  slaying 
Abner,  at  the  very  time  when  the  services  of  the 
latter  to  David,  to  whom  he  had  then  turned, 
had  rendered  him  a  most  dangerous  rival  to  him 
in  power  and  influence  (2  Sam.  iii.  22-27).  That 
Abnei  had  at  first  suspected  that  Joab  would  take 
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the  position  of  blood-avenger  [Blood-Revenge] 
is  clear,  from  the  apprehension  which  he  expressed 
(2  Sam.  ii.  22) ;  but  that  he  thought  that  Joab 
had,  under  all  the  circumstances,  abandoned  this 
position,  is  shewn  by  the  unsuspecting  readiness 
with  which  he  went  aside  with  him  (2  Sam.  iiL 
26-27) ;  and  that  Joab  placed  his  murderous  act  on 
the  footing  of  vengeance  for  his  brother's  blood,  is 
plainly  stated  in  2  Sam.  iii.  30 ;  by  which  it  also 
appears  that  the  other  brother,  Abishai,  shared  in 
some  way  in  the  deed  and  its  responsibilities.  At 
the  same  time,  as  Abner  was  perfectly  justified  in 
slaying  Asahel  to  save  his  own  life,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  Joab  would  ever  have  asserted  his  right 
of  blood-revenge,  if  Abner  had  not  appeared  likely 
to  endanger  his  influence  with  David.  The  king, 
much  as  he  reprobated  the  act,  knew  that  it  had  a 
sort  of  excuse  in  the  old  customs  of  blood-revenge, 
and  he  stood  habitually  too  much  in  awe  of  his 
impetuous  and  able  nephew  to  bring  him  to 
punishment,  or  even  to  displace  him  from  his 
command.  '  I  am  this  day  weak,'  he  said, 
'though  anointed  king,  and  these  men,  the  sons 
of  Zeruiah,  be  too  hard  for  me'  (2  Sam.  iii.  39 ; 
2  Kings  ii.  5,  33). 

Desirous  probably  of  making  some  atonement 
before  Davia  and  the  public  for  this  atrocity,  in  a 
way  which  at  the  same  time  was  most  likely  to 
prove  effectual — ^namely,  by  some  daring  exploit,  he 
was  the  first  to  mount  to  the  assault  at  the  storm* 
ing  of  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion,  which  had  re- 
mained so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites.  By 
this  service  he  acquired  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  of  all  Israel,  of  which  David  was  bv  this 
time  king  (2  Sam.  v.  6-10 ;  I  Chron.  xL  4-9). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  subsequent  acts 
of  Joab,  seeing  that  they  are  in  fact  the  public  acts 
of  the  king  he  served.  And  he  served  him  faith- 
fully ;  for  although  he  knew  his  power  over  David, 
and  often  treated  him  with  little  ceremony,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  most  truly  devoted 
to  his  interests,  and  sometimes  rendered  him  good 
service  even  against  his  own  will,  as  in  the  affair  at 
Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  xix.  5-8).  But  Joab  had  no 
principles  apart  from  what  he  deemed  his  duty  to 
the  king  and  the  people,  and  was  quite  as  ready 
to  serve  his  master's  vices  as  his  virtues,  so  long  as 
they  did  not  interfere  with  his  own  interests,  or 
tended  to  promote  them  by  enabling  him  to  make 
himself  useful  to  the  king.  His  ready  apprehen- 
sion of  the  king's  meaning;  in  the  matter  of  Uiiah, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  made  himself  the 
instrument  of  the  murder,  and  of  the  hypocrisy  by 
which  it  was  covered,  are  proofs  of  this,  and  form 
as  deep  a  stain  upon  his  character  as  his  own  mur- 
ders (2  Sam.  xl  14-25).  As  Joab  was  on  good 
terms  with  Absalom,  and  had  taken  pains  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father, 
we  may  set  the  higher  value  upon  his  firm  adhe- 
sion to  David  when  Absalom  revolted,  and  upon 
his  stern  sense  of  duty  to  the  king — from  whom  he 
expected  no  thanks—displayed  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  war  by  the  slaughter  of  his  favourite  son^ 
when  all  others  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of 
doing  the  king  a  service  against  his  own  will  (2 
Sam.  xviii.  I- 14).  In  like  manner,  when  David 
unhappily  resolved  to  number  the  people  Joab  dis' 
cemed  the  evil  and  remonstrated  against  it ;  and 
although  he  did  not  venture  to  disobey,  he  per- 
ftirmed  the  duty  tardily  and  reluctantly  to  afford 
the  king  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  matter, 


and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  how  odious  the 
measure  was  to  him  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  David 
was  certainly  ungrateful  for  the  services  of  Joab, 
when;  in  order  to  condliale  the  powerful  narty 
which  had  supported  Absalom,  he  offered  the 
command  of  the  host  to  Amasa,  who  had  com- 
manded the  army  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xix.  13). 
But  the  inefficiency  of  the  new  commander,  in  the 
emergency  which  the  revolt  of  Bichri's  son  pro- 
duced, arising  perhaps  firom  the  reluctance  of  the 
troops  to  foUow  their  new  leader,  gave  Joab  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  superior  resources; 
and  also  of  removing  his  rival  by  a  murder  very 
similar  to,  and  in  some  respects  less  excusable  and 
more  foul  than  that  of  Abner  [Amasa],  Besides, 
Amasa  was  his  own  cousin,  being  the  son  of  his 
mother's  sister  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-13). 

When  David  lay  on  his  deathbed,  and  a  demon- 
stration was  made  in  favour  of  the  succession  of 
the  eldest  surviving  son,  Adonijah,  whose  interests 
had  been  compromised  by  the  preference  of  the 
young  Solomon,  Joab  joined  tne  party  of  the 
natural  heir.  It  would  be  unjust  to  regard  this  as 
a  defection  from  David.  It  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  natural 
heir,  which,  if  not  then  made,  could  not  be 
made  at  alL  But  an  act  which  would  have  been 
justifiable,  had  the  preference  of  Solomon  been  a 
mere  caprice  of  the  old  king,  became  crimhial  as 
an  act  of  contumacy  to  the  X)ivine  King,  the  real 
head  of  the  government,  who  had  called  the  house 
of  David  to  the  throne,  and  had  the  sole  right  of 
determining  which  of  its  members  should  reign. 
When  the  prompt  measures  taken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  king  rendered  this  demonstration  abor- 
tive (i  Kings  i.  7),  Joab  withdrew  into  private  life 
till  some  time  after  the  death  of  David,  when  the 
fate  of  Adonijah,  and  of  Abiathar— whose  life  was 
only  spared  in  consequence  of  his  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter— ^warned  Joab  that  he  had  little  mercy  to 
expect  from  the  new  king.  He  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  altar ;  but  when  Solomon  heard  this,  he  sent 
Benaiah  to  put  him  to  death  ;  and,  as  he  refused 
to  come  forth,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  sbin 
even  at  the  altar.  Thus  died  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished warriors  and  unscrupulous  men  that 
Israel  ever  produced.  His  corpse  was  removed  lo 
his  domain  in  the  wUdemess  of^  Judah,  and  buried 
there,  B.C.  1015  (l  Kings  ii.  5,  28-34).— J.  K 

Two  others  of  the  name  of  Joab  are  mentioned 
in  the  O.  T.— viz.,  the  son  of  Seraiah  (i  Chron. 
iv.  14),  who  was  diief  of  the  valley  of  Charashim 
(artificers  or  craftsmen),  so  called,  according  to  a 
tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  {Quast.  in  Paral), 
from  its  being  the  place  whence  the  builders  of  the 
temple  were  brought ;  and  the  Joab  who  is  named 
along  with  Joshua  as  the  ancestor  of  a  family  re- 
presented by  the  children  of  Pahath-Moob  (trra 
li.  6;  Neh.  viL  ii).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Joab  is  the  same  who  is  mentioned  Ezra  viu.  9 
and  I  Esd.  vuL  35.  If  not,  another  Joab  must  be 
added  to  the  list— W.  L.  A. 

JOACHIM  (LXX.  'Iwaif€(^ ;  Vulg.  7^^\ 
According  to  a  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  this  was  the  name  given  10 
Moses  by  his  parents  at  his  drcumdsion  {Stro^; 
lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.)  In  the  A.  V.  it  occnrs  m  ihi^ 
form  twice  only,  i:  s=Jehoiakim  (Bar.  i.  5)-  \ 
Son  of  Chelcias,  and  high-priest  in  the  itign  ^ 
Zedckiah  (Bar.  L  7). — S.  N. 
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JOACIM  (LXX.  nuKucifi),  I.  (Vulg.  >ir/Vw) 
^Jehoiakim  (i  Esd.  L  37,  38,  39).  2.  (Vulg. 
yoathin)  =  Jehoiachin  (l  Esd.  l  43).  3.  (Vul^. 
Joacim),  son  of  Zenibabel  (i  Esd.  v.  5).  This 
passage,  however,  is  apparently  corrupt  The 
leaden  of  the  first  caravan  of  the  Tews  who  returned 
from  Babylon  were,  as  is  well  known,  Zenibabel 
and  the  higtl-priest  Jeshua,  but  here  Jeshua  and 
Joacim  only  are  mentioned.  Moreover,  no  name 
at  all  resembling  this  occurs  amongst  the  sons  of 
Zenibabel  (I  Chron.  ill  19).  Hence  some  have 
suggested  that  the  words  *  Joacim  the  son  of,'  are 
an  interpolation.  Others  identify  this  Joacim  with 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Teshua  (Neh.  xiu  10,  12),  and 
propose  to  correct  the  text  into  'Joacim  his  son, 
and.'  4.  (Vulg.  Elictkim^  ybacim)  The  high- 
priest  who  is  introduced  into  the  story  of  Judith 
( Jud.  iv.  6,  8,  14  ;  xv.  8),  but  whether  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  historical  character,  or  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  writer  of  the  tale,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  5.  (Vulg.  Joakim.)  A 
wealthy  Jew  of  Babylon,  £he  husband  of  Susannah 
(Sus.  I  4,  6,  28,  29,  63). — S.  N. 

JO  AH  (nK^\  yehcvah  is  a  brother^  ue.^  a  con- 
federate of  Jehovah),  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  later  times  of  the  monarchy  among  the 
Levites. 

1.  2  Kings  xviii.  18,  26,  37,  'Iwdf  ;  Alex.  'Iw<rtt- 
ipar  \  ver.  37,  'Iwdf ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  li,  22,  'Iwdx; 
Joseph.  'I(^axof ;  y^Af.  *  Joah,  the  son  of  Asaph 
the  recorder,'  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  three 
oflficers  of  state  sent  out  by  Hezekiah  to  receive  the 
message  of  Sennacherib  by  his  general  Rabshakeh. 
He  was  historiographer,  or  keeper  of  the  records 
(T3t©n ;    LXX.,  in   Kings,  6  dycLfUfxtrffCKUpf  in 

Isaiah,  &  {nro/un^fiaraypdifxn  ;  Vulg.  a  commeniariis^ 
cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  16 ;  i  Kings  iv.  3),  to  Hezekiah, 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  the  Q^D^H  ^^3*1  (l 

Chron.  xxvii.  24),  or  *  chronicles,'  in  which  were 
recorded  the  chief  events  of  each  year  of  the  reign 
(cf.  Esth.  vl  i). 

2.  'I(iid/9 ;  Alex.  'Iwrfx »  Joa^  i  appears  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  Gershonite  branch  of  the  house 
of  Levi  (I  Chron.  vL  21).  If  we  compare  the 
same  genealogy  as  given  vers.  42,  43,  Ethan  ap- 
pears to  be  substituted  for  him  (see  Vatablus,  in 
loc.\  but  it  is  probable  that  neither  catalogue  is 
complete,  and  tnat  each  contains  some  names  that 
do  not  appear  in  the  other. 

3.  'loNi^;  Jaaha ;  the  third  of  the  eight  sons 
given  to  Obcdcdom  (i  Chron.  xxvi.  4),  in  whose 
house  the  ark  had  temporarily  halted  after  the 
death  of  Uzzah,  as  an  evidence  of  the  Divine  favour, 
*for  God  blessed  him,'  ver.  5  (cf.  2  Sam.  vi.  11), 
*  all  mighty  men  of  valour,'  *  able  men  for  strength 
in  the  service,'  vers.  6,  8.  They  belonged  to  the 
Korhite  band  of  the  Levites,  and  to  them  and  the 
rest  of  this  family,  sixty-two  in  all,  was  assigned 
the  keeping  of  the  south  gate  of  the  Temple,  four 
a  day,  and  '  the  house  of  Asuppim,'  ver.  15,  which, 
though  the  Vulgate  translate  it  '  domus  seniorum 
concUium^  was  probably  a  storehouse  in  the  outer 
precincts  of  the  Temple. 

4.  'IftfdadS;  Alex.  'Iwd ;  Joah,  One  of  the 
Gershonite  branch  of  the  Levites,  the  son  of  Zim- 
mah,  and  father  of  Eden  (2  Chron.  xxix.  1 2).  The 
LXX.,  however,  read  Itahahh  6  rov  ZcfifiiiS  Kai 
^loNidd/i,  o&roc  viol  'Iwaxfi,  the  latter  clause  in  the 
Alex,  standing  thus,  Kal  'lu^di'  6  toi)  *lu}axd.    Joah 


and  Zimmah,  it  may  be  remarked,  occur  as  father 
and  son  in  the  same  family  (i  Chron.  vl  20,  21), 
No.  2.  Bertheau,  Chrcnik,  p.  388,  is  of  opinion  that 
*'  Joah  ben  Zimmah'  stands  for  the  particular  Levite 
family,  indicating  its  head  for  the  Hme  being.  He 
is  mentioned  as  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  reli- 
gious reform  set  on  foOt  by  Hezekiah,  by  purifying 
the  Temple  from  the  pollutions  of  Ahaz. 

5.  'loJdx ;  Alex.  'I«df ;  Joseph.  'Iciwlriyf  ;  John. 
*  Joah  the  son  of  Joahaz,  the  recorder,*  L  e.,  keeper 
of  the  records  to  King  Josiah  (see  i),  joined  with 
Shaphan  the  scribe  (the  recurrence  of  the  name 
probably  indicating  the  continuance  of  the  office  in 
the  same  family)  and  Maaseiah  the  governor  of 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8).  The  three  were 
appointed  by  Josiah  as  commissioners  to  superin- 
tend the  repairs  of  the  Temple. — E.  V. 

JOANNA  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  both  as  the  name 
of  a  man  and  as  the  name  of  a  woman,  i.  ('Iwai^y 
T.  R.  ^liaawaz.)  The  son  of  Rhesa,  and  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  our  Lord.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  would 
identify  him  with  Hananiah,  the  son  of  Zerub- 
babel  (i  Chron.  iii.  19).  As  the  two  names  n^^^H 
and  piT  have  the  same  meaning,  and  are  com- 
pounded of  substantially  the  same  elements,  it  is 
possible  that  these  may  have  been  transposed  in 
reference  to  the  same  person.  But  what  is  gained 
by  this  ?  There  is  still  the  difficulty  in  Luke's 
genealogy  from  Rhesa's  appearing  as  the  father  of 
Joanna,  and  Judah's  appeanng  as  his  son,  neither  of 
whom  is  named  in  the  list  of  Zerubbabers  descend- 
ants in  Chronicles.  The  former  of  these  difficulties 
his  Lordship  gets  over  bv  supposing  that  Rhesa  is 
not  a  proper  name  at  all,  but  the  Chaldee  KtT'^, 

T       •• 

a  title  of  the  princes  of  the  captivity  in  the  2d 
or  3d  century  after  Christ,  which  some  Chris- 
tian Jew,  deeming  it  appropriate  to  Zerubbabel, 
inserted  in  the  form  'Pijo^d  over  against  his  name 
in  Luke's  list,  whence  it  crept  into  the  text.  This 
is  undoubtedly  ingenious,  but  a  reading  sustaine<l 
by  all  the  authorities  cannot  be  invalidated  on  con- 
jectural grounds  such  as  this.  The  other  difficulty 
is  disposed  of  more  violently.  The  Judah  of  Luke 
is  identified  with  the  Hodaiah  of  i  Chron.  iii.  24  ; 
Hodaiah  is  made  the  son  of  Shemaiah  (ver.  22) ; 
and  Shemaiah  is  identified  with  Shimei  of  ver.  19. 
For  such  extensive  amputation  of  the  text  no 
authority  is  pleaded ;  it  is  simply  proposed  as  get- 
ting rid  of  a  difficulty.  But  after  all,  this  difficulty 
is  not  thus  got  rid  of ;  it  is  only  shifted  ;  for  this 
scheme  fails  to  connect  Judah  with  2^rubbabe], 
who  was  the  mother,  and  not  the  father,  of  Shimei 
(ver.  19).  Is  it  not  better  to  acknowledge  at  once 
that  we  cannot  reconcile  the  genealogy  of  Luke  with 
that  in  Chronicles  than  attempt  to  do  it  by  such  vio- 
lent expedients  t  [Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ.] 
2.  ('Iwdsva.)  The  wife  of  Chuza,  IIen>d's 
steward  (Luke  viii.  3).  She  was  one  of  the  pious 
women  who  contributed  to  the  support  of  Christ 
during  his  personal  ministry ;  and  of  those  who 
went  to  the  sepulchre  to  embalm  his  body,  but 
found  him  risen  from  the  dead  (Luke  xxiv.  10). 
That  it  was  in  consequence  of  her  relation  to  Chuza 
that  Herod  *  said  to  his  savants.  This  is  John  the 
Baptist'  (Matt  xiv.  2),  as  Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  Coin- 
cidences {^.  270,  ed.  1847),  remarks,  is  a  supposition 
on  which  nothing  ain  be  built. — W.  I*  A. 

JOASH  (B^1\  God-given  ;  ScpL  'Iw<i$),  a  con- 
traction of  Jehoasii  (rNin'').     I.   Son  of  Aha- 
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aah  and  eighth  king  of  Judah,  who  began  to  reign 
in  B.  c.  870,  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  reigned  forty 
years. 

Joash,  when  an  infant,  was  secretly  saved  by  his 
aunt  Jehoshebah,  who  was  marriea  to  the  high- 

J)riest  Jehoiada,  from  the  general  massacre  of  the 
iamily  by  Athaliah,  who  had  usurped  the  throne 
[Athaliah  ;  Jehoiada].  By  the  high-priest  and 
his  wife  the  child  was  privily  brought  up  in  the 
chambers  connected  with  the  Temple  till  he  had 
attained  bis  eighth  year,  when  Jehoiada  deemed 
that  the  state  of  affairs  required  him  to  produce 
the  youthful  heir  of  the  throne  to  the  people,  and 
claim  for  him  the  crown  which  his  grandmother 
had  so  unrighteously  usurped.  Finding  the  influ- 
ential persons  whom  he  consulted  favourable  to 
the  design,  everything  was  secretly  but  admirably 
arranged  for  producing  Joash,  and  investing  him 
with  the  regalia,  in  such  a  manner  that  Athaliah 
could  have  no  suspicion  of  the  event  till  it  actually 
occurred.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  sole  surviv- 
ing scion  of  David's  illustrious  house  appeared  in 
the  place  of  the  kings,  by  a  particular  pillar  in  the 
temple-court,  and  was  crowned  and  anointed  with 
the  usual  ceremonies.  The  high-wrought  enthu- 
siasm of  the  spectators  then  found  vent  in  clapping 
of  hands  and  exulting  shouts  of  '  Long  live  the 
king  I'  The  jqyful  uproar  was  heard  even  in  the 
palace,  and  brought  Athaliah  to  the  Temple,  from 
which,  at  a  word  from  Jehoiada,  she  was  led  to 
her  death. 

Joash  behaved  well  during  his  non-age,  and  so 
lonfi[  after  as  he  remained  under  the  influence  of 
the  high-priesL  But  when  he  died  the  king  seems 
to  have  felt  himself  relieved  from  a  yoke ;  and  to 
manifest  his  freedom,  began  to  take  the  contrary 
course  to  that  which  he  had  followed  while  under 
pupilage.  Gradually  the  persons  who  bad  pos- 
sessed influence  formerly,  when  the  house  of  David 
was  contaminated  by  its  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Ahab,  insinuated  themselves  into  his  councils)  and 
ere  long  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  observ- 
ances of  the  law  were  neglected,  and  the  land  was 
defiled  with  idolatries  and  idolatrous  usages.  The 
prophets  then  uttered  their  warnings,  but  were  not 
heard ;  and  the  infatuated  kins  lud  the  atrodous 
ingratitude  to  put  to  death  Zechariah,  the  son  and 
successor  of  his  benefactor  Jehoiada.  For  these 
deeds  Joash  was  made  an  example  of  the  divine 
judgments.  He  saw  his  realm  devastated  by  the 
Syrians  under  Hazael ;  his  armies  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  an  enemy  of  inferior  numbers,  and  he 
was  even  besieged  in  Jerusalem,  and  only  preserved 
his  capital  and  his  crown  by  giving  up  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Temple.  Besides  this,  a  painful 
malady  embittered  all  his  latter  days,  and  at  length 
he  became  so  odious  that  his  own  servants  con- 
spired against  him,  and  slew  him  on  his  bed. 
They  are  said  to  have  done  this  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  Zechariah,  who  at  bis  death  had  cried, 
*  The  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it  ;*  and  it  is 
hence  probable  that  public  opinion  ascribed  all 
the  calamities  of  his  life  and  reign  to  that  infamous 
deed.  Joash  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David  ;  but 
a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  lungs  was  denied 
to  his  remains  (2  Kings  xL  ;  xiL  ;  2  ChroiL  xxiv.) 
2.  Son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne 
of  Israel,  of  which  he  was  the  twelfth  king.  He 
began  to  reign  in  B.c.  840,  and  reigned  sixteen 
incomplete  years.  He  followed  the  example  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  policy  of  keeping  up  the 


worship  of  the  golden  calves ;  but,  apart  from 
this,  he  bears  a  fair  character,  and  had  intervals, 
at  least,  of  sincere  piety  and  true  devotion  to 
the  God  of  his  fathers.  Indeed,  custom  and  long 
habit  had  so  established  the  views  of  political  expe- 
diency on  which  the  schismatical  establishments  at 
Dan  and  Bethel  were  founded,  that  at  length  the 
reprehension  which  regularly  recurs  in  the  record 
of  each  king's  reign,  seems  rather  to  apply  to  it  as 
a  mark  of  the  continuance  of  a  public  crime  than 
as  indicative  of  the  character  or  disposition  of  the 
reigning  prince,  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  more 
detailed  accounts  of  his  own  conduct  Tho^ 
accounts  are  favourable  with  respect  to  Joash.  He 
held  the  prophet  Elisha  in  hie|i  honour,  looking 
up  to  him  as  a  father.  When  he  heard  of  his  last 
illness  he  repaired  to  the  bed-side  of  the  dying 
prophet,  and  was  favoured  with  promises  of  vic- 
tories over  the  Syrians,  by  whom  his  dominions 
were  then  harassed.  These  promises  were  accom- 
plished after  the  prophet's  death.  In  three  signal 
and  successive  victories  Joash  overcame  the  Syrians 
and  retook  from  them  the  towns  which  Hazael  had 
rent  from  Israel. 

These  advantages  rendered  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  more  potent  than  that  of  ludah.  He,  bow- 
ever,  sought  no  quarrel  with  that  kingdom ;  tot 
when  he  received  a  defiance  from  Amaziah,  king 
of  Judah,  he  answered  with  becoming  spirit  in 
a  parable,  which  by  its  images  calls  to  mind  thai 
of  Jotham  [Parables]  :  the  cool  disdain  of  the 
answer  must  have  been,  and  in  fact  was,  exceed- 
ingly galling  to  Amaziah.  '  The  thistle  thai  was 
in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in  Lebanon, 
saying.  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife ;  and 
there  came  by  a  wild  beast  that  was  in  Lebanon, 
and  trod  down  the  thistle.'  This  was  admirable; 
nor  was  the  application  less  so:  'Thon  hast, 
indeed,  smitten  £dom,  and  thine  heart  hath  lifted 
thee  up  :  glory  of  this,  and  tarry  at  home ;  for 
why  shouldest  thou  meddle  to  thv  hurt,  that  thoo 
shouldest  fall,  even  thou  and  Judah  with  thee  ?'  In 
the  war,  or  rather  action,  which  followed,  J«»ib 
was  victorious.  Having  defeated  Amaziah  atBeib- 
shemesh,  in  Judah,  he  advanced  to  Jerusalem, 
broke  down  the  wall  to  the  extent  of  400  cubiu 
and  carried  away  the  treasures  both  of  the  Tempk 
and  the  palace*  together  with  hostages  for  the 
future  good  behaviour  of  the  crest-fallen  Amariah. 
Joash  himself  did  not  long  survive  this  victory ;  he 
died  in  peace,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria  (2  Kinp 
xiiL  9-25  ;  xiv.  1-17).— J.  K.  ,     . 

Five  others  of  the  name  of  Joash  are  meniionc 
in  the  O.  T.,  viz.— i.  The  father  of  Gideon,  a  nun 
of  wealth  among  the  Abiezrites,  who,  though  st)  fa/ 
led  astray  by  the  prevailing  tendency  as  to  hawaJ 
altar  dedicated  to  Baal  on  his  grounds,  was  tb<r 
first  to  applaud  the  act  of  his  son  in  destnying  ihi: 
altar  (Judg.  vl  11,  29-31) ;  2.  A  person  descnM 
as  *  the  king's  son,'  to  whom  the  superintendence 
of  the  royal  prison  wbs  entrusted  (2  Chron.  xv«  i 
25) ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  m*!*  > 
brother  of  Ahab,  as  any  prince  of  the  blood-roj-ai 
might  be  called  *  the  king's  son  ;'  3.  A  descendant 
of  Judah,  and  apparently  the  son  of  Shdah  |i 
Chron.  iv.  22) ;  4.  A  Benjamite  who  resorted  to 
David  at  Ziklag,  and  helped  him  against  thcro«r, 
to  whose  attacks  he  was  exposed  (i  Chron.  w-  }* 
21) ;  5.  An  officer  of  David,  who  bad  charge  « 
the  cellars  of  oil  (i  Chron.  xxvii.  2S),    The  A.  >- 
presents  another  Joash,  the  son  of  Bcchcr  (i  Chron. 
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▼it  8) ;  but  in  the  Heb.  this  name  is  difTerent  from 
the  preceding,  being  B^\  not  \g^\    The  LXX, 

also  makes  both  the  same,  'Iwdt.— W.  L.  A. 

JOB,  THE  BOOK  OF.  We  shaU  consider, 
first,  the  contents  of  this  book  ;  secondly,  its  object ; 
thirdly,  its  composition ;  and,  lastly,  the  oomitiy, 
descent,  and  age  of  its  author. 

I.  Contents.— In  the  land  of  Uz,  belonging  to 
the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  Uyed  an  up- 
right, pious  man,  called  Job.  For  his  sincere  and 
perfect  devotedness,  God  had  amply  blessed  him 
with  worldly  property  and  children  ;  but  on  Satan 
obtaining  leave  io  Umpt  him,  he  suddenly  lost  the 
fortune  of  his  life.  Ultimately  he  is  smitten  with 
a  severe  and  painful  disease  ;  but  though  his  wife 
moves  him  to  forsake  God,  he  still  continues  true 
and  stanch  to  the  Lord.  Three  friends,  Eliphaz, 
Bildad,  and  Zophar,  hear  of  his  calamities,  and 
come  to  console  him.  His  distressed  state  excites 
their  heartfelt  compassion  ;  but  the  view  which 
they  take  of  its  origm  prevents  them  from  at  once 
assisting  him,  and  they  remain  silent,  though  they 
are  sensible  that  by  so  doing  they  further  wound 
his  feelings.  Seven  days  thus  pass,  until  Job,  sus- 
pecting the  cause  of  their  conduct,  becomes  dis- 
composed and  breaks  silence.  His  first  observations 
are  based  on  the  assertion — ^not,  indeed,  broadly 
expressed — that  God  acts  harshly  and  arbitrarily  in 
inflicting  calamity  on  men.  This  causes  a  discus- 
sion between  him  and  his  friends,  which  is  divided 
into  three  main  parts,  each  with  subdivisions,  and 
embraces  the  speeches  of  the  three  friends  of  Job, 
and  his  answers :  the  last  part,  however,  consists 
of  only  two  subdivisions,  the  third  friend,  2^phar, 
having  nothing  to  rejoin.  By  this  silence  the 
author  of  the  lx)ok  e^cnerally  designates  the  defeat 
of  Job*s  friends,  who  are  defending  a  common 
cause.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  argument 
which  they  urge  against  him,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  asserting  the  following  positions  : — 

1.  No  man  being  free  from  sin,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  we  are  liable  to  calamities,  for  which 
we  must  account  by  a  reference,  not  to  God,  but 
to  ourselves.  From  the  misery  of  the  distressed, 
others  are  enabled  to  infer  their  guilt;  and  they 
must  take  this  view  in  order  to  vindicate  divine 
justice. 

2.  The  distress  of  a  man  proves  not  onlv  that 
he  has  sinned,  but  shews  also  the  degree  and  mea- 
sure of  his  sin  ;  and  thus,  from  the  extent  of  cala« 
mity  sustained,  may  be  inferred  the  extent  of  sins 
committed  ;  and  from  this  the  measure  of  impend- 
ing misfortune. 

3.  A  distressed  man  may  recover  his  former 
happiness,  and  even  attain  to  greater  fortune  than 
he  ever  enjoyed  before,  if  he  takes  A  warning  from 
his  afflictions,  repents  of  his  sins,  reforms  his  life, 
and  raises  himself  to  a  higher  degree  of  moral  rec- 
titude. Impatience  and  irreverent  expostulation 
with  God  serve  but  to  prolong  and  increase  punish* 
ment ;  for,  by  accusing  God  of  injustice,  a  fresh 
sin  is  added  to  former  transgressions. 

4.  Though  the  wicked  man  is  capable  of  pro- 
sperity, still  it  is  never  lasting.  The  most  awful 
retribution  soon  overtakes  him  ;  and  his  transient 
felicity  must  itself  be  considered  as  punishment, 
since  it  renders  him  heedless,  and  makes  him  feel 
misfortune  more  keenly. 

In  apposition  to  them  Job  maintains  : — 

I.  The  most  upright  man  may  be  highly  unfor- 
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tunate — ^more  so  than  the  inevitable  faults  and 
shortcomings  of  human  nature  would  seem  to 
imply.  There  is  a  savage  cruelty,  deserving  the 
severities  of  the  divine  resentment,  in  inferring  the 
guilt  of  a  man  from  his  distresses.  In  distributing 
good  and  evil,  God  regards  neither  merit  nor  guilt, 
but  acts  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  His 
omnipotence  is  apparent  in  every  part  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  but  his  justice  cannot  be  seen  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ;  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous, 
as  well  as  the  prosperit3r  of  the  wicked,  are  evidence 
against  it.  Tneie  are  innumerable  cases,  and  Job 
considers  his  own  to  be  one  of  them,  in  which  a 
sufferer  has  a  right  to  justify  himself  before  God, 
and  to  repine  at  his  decrees.  Of  this  supposed 
right  Job  freely  avails  himself,  and  maintains  it 
against  his  friends. 

2.  In  a  state  of  composure  and  calmer  reflection, 
ob  retracts,  chiefly  in  his  concluding  speech,  all 
is  former  rather  extravagant  assertions,  and  says 

that,  although  God  generally  afflicts  the  wicked 
and  blesses  the  righteous,  still  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  sincle  cases  in  which  the  pious  undergo 
severe  trials ;  uie  inference,  therefore,  of  a  man's 
guilt  from  his  misfortunes  is  by  no  means  warranted. 
For  the  exceptions  establish^  by  experience  prove 
that  God  does  not  always  distribute  prosperity  and 
adversity  after  this  rule ;  but  that  he  sometimes 
acts  on  a  difierent  principle,  or  as  an  absolute  lord, 
according  to  his  mere  wul  and  pleasure. 

3.  Humbly  to  adore  God  is  our  duty,  even  when 
we  are  subject  to  calamities  not  at  all  deserved ; 
but  we  should  abstain  from  harshly  judging  of  those 
who,  when  distressed,  send  forth  complaints  against 
God. 

Both  parties  not  only  explain  their  principles 
generally,  but  apply  them  to  the  case  which  had 
caused  the  discussion.  At  first  the  friends  of  Job 
only  hint,  but  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  they 
broadly  assert,  that  his  very  great  afflictions  must 
have  been  caused  by  equally  great  sins ;  and  they 
tax  him  with  crimes  of  which  they  suspect  him  to 
have  been  guilty.  They  also  admonish  him  to  con- 
fess and  repent  of  the  guilt  of  which,  by  the  divine 
punishments  inflicted  on  him,  he  stood  already  con- 
victed. If  he  should  follow  this  counsel,  they  pro- 
mise him  a  return  of  prosperity ;  but  if  he  proved 
refractory,  they  threaten  him  with  divine  punish- 
ments even  more  severe.  Job,  on  the  contrary, 
represents  himself,  venial  frailties  excepted,  as  al- 
together upright  and  innocent,  thinks  himself  un- 
justly dealt  with  b^  God,  and  reproaches  his  friends 
with  heaping  on  him  unfounded  criminations,  with 
a  view  of  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  Almighty, 
who,  however,  would  visit  with  condign  punish- 
ment such  busy,  meddling,  officious  vindicators  of 
the  divine  government. 

The  interest  of  the  narrative  is  kept  up  with  con- 
siderable skill,  by  progressively  rising  and  highly 
passionate  language.  At  flrst,  Job's  friends  charge 
nim,  and  he  defends  himself,  in  mild  terms ;  but 
gradually  they  are  all  betrayed  into  warmth  of  tem- 
per, which  goes  on  increasing  until  the  friends  have 
nothing  more  to  object,  and  Job  remains  in  pos- 
session of  the  field.  The  discussion  then  seems  to 
be  at  an  end,  when  a  fresh  disputant,  Elihu,  ap- 
pears. Trusting  in  his  just  cause,  Job  had  proudly 
opposed  God,  with  whom  he  expostulated,  and 
whom  he  charged  with  injustice,  wlien  the  sense  of 
his  calamities  should  have  led  him  to  acknowledge 
the  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  and  humbly  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  divine  dispensations.  Making  every 
allowance  for  his  painful  situation,  and  putting  the 
mildest  construction  on  hb  expressions,  he  is  still 
substantially  wrong,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
suffered  to  remain  the  vanquisher  in  this  high  argu- 
ment He  had  silenced  his  friends,  but  the  gene- 
ral issue  remained  to  be  settled.  EUhu  had  waited 
till  Job  and  his  friends  had  spoken,  because  they 
were  older  than  he;  but  when  he  saw  that  the 
three  visitors  ceased  to  answer,  he  offers  himself  to 
reason  with  Job,  and  shews  that  God  is  just  in  his 
ways.     He  does  this  : 

1.  From  the  nature  of  inflictions, — He  begins  by 
urging  that  Job  was  very  wrong  in  boasting  of  his 
integritv,  and  making  it  appear  that  rewards  were 
due  to  him  from  God.  How  righteous  soever  he 
was,  he  still  had  no  claim  to  reward ;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  men  are  sinners  in  God's  eyes  ;  and 
nobody  can  complain  that  he  suffers  unjustly,  for 
the  very  greatest  sufferings  equal  not  his  immense 
guilt  liien  EUhu  explains  a  leading  point  on 
which  he  differs  from  the  friends  of  Job  :  he  asserts 
that  from  greater  sufferings  inflicted  on  a  person  it 
was  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  had  sinned  more 
than  others  afflicted  with  a  less  amount  of  calamity. 
Calamities  were,  indeed,  under  all  circumstances, 
punishments  for  sins  committed,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  were  correctives  also ;  and  therefore 
they  might  be  inflicted  on  the  comparatively  most 
righteous  in  preference  to  others.  For  he  who  was 
most  loved  oy  God,  was  also  most  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  sinfulness  inherent  in  all  men,  and, 
consequently,  also  in  himself:  the  rather  because 
sin  would  in  him  less  strongly  manifest  itself.  If 
the  object  of  afflictions  was  attained,  and  the  dis- 
tressed acknowledged  his  sinfulness,  he  would 
humble  himself  before  God,  who  would  bless  him 
with  greater  happiness  than  he  ever  before  enjoyed. 
But  he  who  took  not  this  view,  and  did  not  amend 
his  ways,  would  be  mined,  and  the  blame  would 
rest  wholly  with  himself.  Consequently,  if  Job 
made  the  best  of  his  misfortune,  God  would  render 
him  most  happy ;  but  if  he  continued  refractory, 
punishment  would  follow  his  offences.  According 
to  this  view,  the  truly  righteous  cannot  be  always 
miserable;  and  their  calamities,  which  God,  not 
only  from  his  justice,  as  the  friends  of  Job  stated, 
but  also  from  his  love^  inflicts  temporarily  on  than, 
are  only  the  means  employed  to  raise  them  to 
higher  moral  rectitude  and  worldly  happiness. 
The  end  shews  the  distinction  between  the  perverse 
sinner,  and  the  righteous  man  subject  to  sinfulness. 

2.  From  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  God, — 
*  How  darest  thou,'  says  Elihu,  *  instead  of  hum- 
bling thyself  before  God,  defy  him,  and  offer  to 
reason  with  him  ?  The  whole  creation  shews  forth 
his  majesty,  and  evinces  his  justice.  For  a  man  to 
stand  up  against  Him  and  to  assert  that  he  suffers 
innocently,  is  the  greatest  anthropomorphism,  be- 
cause it  goes  to  deny  the  divine  majesty,  evident  in 
all  the  facts  of  the  created  world,  and  including 
God*s  justice.  His  nature  being  one  and  indivi- 
sible, it  cannot  on  one  side  exhibit  infinite  perfec- 
tion, and  on  the  other  imperfection  :  each  example, 
then,  of  God's  grandeur  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  evidence  against  the  rash  accusers  of  God's 
justice.  Thus  it  appears  that,  from  the  outset, 
there  must  have  been  a  mistake  in  thy  calculation, 
and  thou  must  the  rather  acknowledge  the  correct- 
ness of  my  solution  of  the  question.  God  must  be 
just  —this  is  certain  from  tlie  outset ;  and  how  his 


justice  is  not  impaired  by  calamities  inflicted  on 
the  righteous  and  on  thyself,  I  have  already  ex- 
plained.' 

Job  had,  in  a  stirring  manner,  several  times, 
challenged  God  to  decide  the  contest.  Eliba  sus- 
pects  the  approach  of  the  Lord,  when,  towards  the 
end  of  his  speech,  a  violent  thunder-storm  aiiscs, 
and  God  answers  Job  out  of  the  whiriwind,  shew- 
ing how  foolishly  the  latter  had  acted  in  offering 
to  reason  vrith  Him,  when  his  works  proved  his 
infinite  majesty,  and,  consequently,  hjs  absolute 
justice.  Job  now  submits  to  God,  and  humbly 
repents  of  his  offence.  Hereupon  God  addresses 
Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  declaring  unto  them 
his  displeasure  at  their  unmerciful  dealing  with 
their  friend,  the  consequences  of  which  could  only 
be  avoided  by  Job  offering  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
This  is  done,  and  the  Lord  grants  unto  Job  ample 
compensation  for  his  sufferings. 

II.  Design  of  the  Book. — We  here  assume 
the  int^rity  of  the  book  of  Job,  or  that  it  has  been 
preserved  in  its  genuine,  unadulterated  state ;  an<l 
we  may  do  so  the  rather,  because  those  who  would 
eliminate  single  portions,  must  still  allow  the  diffi- 
culty of  showing  in  the  remainder  a  fixed  plan  and 
leading  idea,  which  again  argues  against  them. 
Moreover,  by  determining  the  design  of  the  book 
the  best  foundation  is  laid  for  proving  its  integrity. 
All  agree  that  the  object  of  the  book  is  the  solution 
of  the  question,  how  the  afflictions  of  the  righieoui 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  can  be  consistent 
with  God's  justice.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  direct  problem  exclusively  refeis  to  the 
first  point,  the  second  being  only  incidentally  dis- 
cuss^ on  occasion  of  the  leading  theme.  If  this 
is  overlooked,  the  author  would  appear  to  have 
solved  only  one-half  of  his  problem  :  the  case  from 
which  the  whole  discussion  proceeds  has  reference 
merely  to  the  leading  problem.  There  is  another 
fundamental  error  which  has  led  nearly  all  modern 
interpreters  to  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  design  of  this 
bookl  Pareau  {De  Immortalitatis  not  in  iih^ 
Jobi^  Deventer  1807,  p.  207)  is  the  only  one  who 
saw  the  error  adverted  to,  and  partially  combated 
it  with  success.  They  assume  that  the  problem 
could  be  satisfactorily  solved  only  when  the  doctrines 
of  immortality  and  retribution  had  been  first  esta- 
blished, which  had  not  been  done  by  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Job  :  a  perfect  solution  of  the  question 
was  therefore  not  to  be  expected  from  him.  Some 
assert  that  his  solution  is  erroneous,  since  retn'ba- 
tion,  to  be  expected  in  a  future  world,  is  transferred 
by  him  to  this  life  ;  others  say  that  he  cut  the  kiK>i 
which  he  could  not  unloose,  and  has  been  satisfied 
to  asV  for  implicit  submission  and  devotedness, 
showing  at  the  same  time  that  every  attempt  at  a 
solution  must  lead  to  dangerous  positions :  himd 
resignation,  therefore,  was  the  short  meaning  of 
the  lengthened  discussion. 

On  nearer  examination,  however,  it  iqypcais  that 
the  doctrine  of  retribution  after  death  is  not  oi  itself 
alone  calculated  to  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. In  contemplating  the  lives  of  the  righteous, 
who  were  perfectly  embued  with  this  doctrine,  it 
will  appear  that  they  also  straggled  with  doubts; 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  is  to 
be  derived  only  from  the  fundamental  doctrine 
on  which  the  faith  in  retributicm  rests;  and  that 
this  faith  is  shaken  where  it  has  not  the  necc>s»rt 
basis.  The  belief  in  a  final  judgment  is  firm  9,^ 
rational  only  when  it  rests  on  the  belief  in  C»od  s 
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continued  providential  government  of  the  world, 
and  in  his  acting  as  sovereign  Lord  in  all  the  events 
of  human  life.  If  God  is  holy  and  just,  he  must 
also  have  the  will  to  manifest  these  qualities  in  our 
present  life  by  his  bearing  towards  those  who  re- 
present his  image  on  earth,  as  well  as  towards  those 
who  renounce  it  If  he  is  omnipotent,  nothing 
can  in  this  life  prevent  him  from  exhibiting  his 
justice ;  but  if  this  is  not  manifested,  and  if  no 
reason  can  be  given  for  which  he  at  times  defers 
his  judgments,  me  belief  in  retribution  after  death 
would  be  flimsy  and  shallow.  Woe  to  him  who 
expects  in  a  future  world  to  be  supplied  with  every- 
thing he  missed  here,  and  with  redress  for  all 
injuries  sustained !  He  deceives  himself.  His 
God  was,  during  hb  life  on  earth,  inactive,  shutting 
himself  up  in  heaven  :  is  he  sure  that  his  God  will 
hereafter  be  better  disposed  or  more  able  to  protect 
him  ?  As  his  essence  remains  the  same,  and  the 
nature  of  sin  and  virtue  is  unchanged,  how  should 
he  then  in  a  future  life  punish  the  former  and 
reward  the  latter,  if  he  does  not  do  so  in  this  life  1 
Temporary  injustice  is  still  injustice,  and  destroys 
the  idea  of  a  holy  and  just  God.  A  God  who  has 
something  to  redress  is  no  God  at  all  Lucian, 
the  satirist,  composed  a  dialogue  entitled  Z€i>f 
'£Xf7X6/xevot,  with  the  view  of  subverting  the  belief 
in  Divine  Providence ;  in  which  he  justly  finds 
fault  with  that  God  who  allows  the  wicked  to  lead 
a  happy  and  pleasant  life  in  order  that,  at  a  distant 
time,  they  may  be  tortured  according  to  their 
deserts,  and  who,  on  the  contiary,  exposes  the 
righteous  to  infinite  misery,  that  in  remote  futurity 
they  may  receive  the  reward  of  their  virtue.  Some 
men  of  sense  among  the  heathens  displayed  deep 
penetration  on  this  subject  Claudian,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  bis  poem  against  the  wicked  Rufinus, 
hints  thaft  doubts  had  been  often  entertained  of 
Divine  P  rovidence,  but  that  they  had  been  now 
removed  "by  the  downfall  of  Rufinus : — 

*  AbstuHt  hunc  tandem  Rufini  poena  tumultum 
Absolvitque  deos.     Jam  non  ad  culmina  rerum 
Injustos  crevisse  queror.     Tolluntur  in  altum 
Ut  lapsu  graviore  ruant* 

This  worldly  retribution  leads  him  to  a  firm  belief 
in  that  after  death.  He  represents  Rufinus  de- 
scended to  the  nether  world,  doing  penance  and 
enduring  the  keenest  pains.  See  the  rich  collection 
by  Barth  (in  his  Notes  to  Claudian^  1078,  s.s.) 
of  those  passages  in  the  works  of  heathen  writers 
in  which  doubts  of  future  retribution  are  raised  on 
the  ground  of  disbelief  in  present  requitals.  Scrip- 
ture knows  nothing  of  a  God  whose  f>ower  admits 
of  increase,  or  who  is  active  only  in  the  life  to  come : 
its  God  is  always  full  of  strength  and  vigour,  con- 
stantly engaged  in  action.  God's  just  retribution 
in  this  world  is  extolled  throughout  the  O.  T. 
The  notion  of  return  accommodated  to  actions,  is 
its  substance  and  centre.  It  is  particularly  urged 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  only  when  it  had  been 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  belief  in 
future  requital  had  acquired  a  firm  and  solid  basis, 
that  the  latter  doctrine,  which  in  the  books  of 
Moses  is  but  dhnly  hinted  at,  is  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly promulgated.  The  N.  T.  holds  out  to  the 
righteous  promises'of  a  future  life,  as  well  as  of  the 
present ;  and  our  Saviour  himself,  in  setting  forth 
the  rewards  of  those  who,  for  his  sake,  forsook 
everything,  begins  with  this  life  (Matt  xix.  29). 
A  nearer  examination  of  the  benedictions  contained 


in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt  v.)  shows  that 
none  of  them  exclusively  refer  to  future  blessings  ; 
the  judgment  of  the  wicked  is  in  his  view  proceed- 
ing without  interruption,  and  therefore  his  examples 
of  the  distribution  of  Divine  justice  in  this  world 
are  mingled  with  those  of  requital  in  a  future  order 
of  things.  The  Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had 
mingled  with  their  own  sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  i), 
were  in  Christ's  opinion  not  accidentally  killed  ; 
and  he  threatens  those  who  would  not  repent,  that 
they  should  in  like  manner  perish.  That  sickness 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  we 
are  clearly  taught  (John  v.  14 ;  Luke  v.  20,  24) : 
in  the  former  passage  it  is  threatened  as  punish- 
ment for  sins  committed ;  in  the  latter  it  is  healed 
in  conse(|uence  of  punishment  remitted.  Nay, 
every  patient  restored  by  Christ,  who  acted  not  as 
a  superior  kind  of  Hippocrates,  but  as  the  Saviour 
of  men,  is  by  that  very  act  declared  to  be  a  sinner. 
The  passage  in  John  ix.  2,  3,  which  is  often  ap- 
pealed to,  m  proof  that  our  Lord  did  not  consider 
sickness  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  does  not  prove 
this,  but  only  opposes  the  Jewish  position — ^founded 
on  the  mistaken  doctrine  of  retribution — that  all 
severe  sicknesses  and  infirmities  were  consequences 
of  crimes.  But  what  is,  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  r^arding  the  sufferings 
of  the  righteous  ?    It  rests  on  two  positions. 

1.  Calamity  is  the  only  way  that  leads  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Even  the  comparatively  righte- 
ous are  not  without  sin,  which  can  be  eradicated 
only  by  afflictions.  Via  cruets  est  via  salutis.  He 
who  rep)ents  will  attain  to  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
otherwise  obscure  ways  of  God.  The  afflictions  of 
the  pious  issue  at  once  from  God's  justice  and  love. 
To  him  who  entertains  a  proper  sense  of  the  sinful* 
ness  of  man,  no  calamity  appears  so  great  as  not 
to  be  deserved  as  a  punishment,  or  useful  as  a  cor- 
rective. 

2.  Calamity,  as  the  veiled  grace  of  God,  is  with 
the  pious  never  alone,  but  manifest  proofs  of  Divine 
favour  accompany  or  follow  it  Though  sunk  in 
misery,  they  still  are  happier  than  the  wicked,  and 
when  it  has  attained  its  ooject,  it  is  terminated  by 
the  I>ord.  The  nature  of  acts  of  grace  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  those  on  whom  they  are 
conferred.  The  consolations  offered  in  the  O.  T. 
are,  agreeably  to  the  weaker  judgment  of  its  pro- 
fessors, derived  chiefly  from  external  circumstances ; 
while  in  the  N.  T.  they  are  mainly  spiritual,  with- 
out, however,  excluding  the  leading  external  helps. 
This  difference  is  not  essential,  nor  is  any  other, 
the  restitutio  in  inte^frum  being  in  the  O.  T.  princi- 
pally confined  to  this  life,  while  in  the  N.  T.  the 
eye  is  directed  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world. 

It  is  this,  the  alone  correct  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job.  All 
interpreters  allow  that  it  is  set  forth  in  Elihu's 
speeches,  and,  from  the  following  observations,  it 
will  appear  that  they  contain  the  opinion  of  the 
author  : — i.  The  solution  cannot  be  looked  for  in 
Job's  speeches  ;  for  God  proves  himself  gracious 
towards  him  only  after  he  has  repented  and  humbled 
himself.  The  author  of  the  book  says  (i.  22  ; 
ii.  10;  comp.  iiu  i)  that  Job  had  charged  God 
foolishly,  and  sinned  with  his  lips ;  and  the  irpGnw 
yj/evboty  the  materia  peccans^  in  his  speeches,  is 
clearly  pointed  out  to  be,  that  '  he  was  righteous 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  justified  himself  rather  than 
God'  (xxxiL  I,  2).  To  gather  from  Job's  speeches 
a  consistent  view  of  the  subject,  and  a  satisfactory 
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solution  of  the  question  mooted,  is  impossible  also 
on  account  of  the  many  contradictions  m  them ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  says  at  one  time,  that 
God's  justice  never  appears  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  and  at  anotner,  that  it  generally  does 
appear,  but  that  there  are  evident  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  not  liable  to  obj.ections.  Sound 
principles  are  mixed  up  by  him  with  wrong  ones  ; 
nis  views  want  siftine,  and  the  correct  ideas  must 
be  completed,  which,  even  in  his  concluding  ad- 
dress, is  not  done  by  himself,  nor  is  it  performed 
by  his  three  friends.  Job  continues  to  oe  embar- 
rassed for  the  solution,  and  he  is  only  certain  of 
this,  that  the  solution  of  his  friends  cannot  be  satis- 
factory. Job  erred  chiefly  in  not  acknowledging 
the  sin  inherent  in  him ;  notwithstanding  his  in- 
tegrity and  sincere  piety,  which  prevented  him 
from  apprehending  the  object  of  the  calamity  in- 
flicted on  him,  led  him  to  consider  God's  punish- 
ments as  arbitrary,  and  made  him  despair  of  the 
return  of  better  days.  The  greatness  of  his  suffer- 
ings was  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  his  miscon- 
ception, by  exciting  his  feelings,  and  preventing 
him  from  odmly  considering  his  case.  He  was  in 
the  state  of  a  man  tempted,  and  deserving  God's 
indulgence.  He  had  received  considerable  provo- 
cation from  his  friends,  and  often  endeavoured  to 
soften  his  harsh  assertions ;  which,  particularly  in 
ch.  xxvii.,  leads  him  into  such  contradictions,  as 
must  have  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  tempted ;  he 
is  loud  in  acknowledging  the  vrisdom  of  God  (ch. 
xxviii.),  and  raises  himself  at  times  to  cheering 
hopes  (comp.  ch.  xix.)  But  this  can  only  excuse, 
not  justify  him,  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  honourable  to  him,  that  he  remains  sUent, 
when  in  Elihu's  speeches  the  correct  solution  of 
the  question  is  given,  and  that  he  ultimately 
acknowledges  his  fundamental  error  of  doing  justice 
to  himself  only. 

2.  The  solution  of  the  question  mooted  cannot 
be  contained  in  the  speeches  of  Job^s  friends.  Their 
demeanour  is  reproved  by  God,  and  represented  as 
a  great  sin,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  to  obtain 
pardon  for  them  Job  was  directed  to  offer  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice.  Their  error  proceeded  from 
a  crude  notion  of  sin  in  its  external  appearance ; 
and,  inferring  its  existence  from  calamity,  they 
were  thus  1^  to  condemn  the  afflicted  Job  as 
guilty  of  heinous  crimes  (ch.  xxxii.)  The  moral 
use  of  sufferings  was  unknown  to  them  ;  which 
evidently  proved  that  they  themselves  were  not 
vet  purged  and  cleared  from  guOt  If  they  had 
been  sensible  of  the  nature  of  man,  if  they  had 
understood  themselves^  thej  would,  on  seeing  the 
misery  of  Job,  have  exclaimed,  *  God  be  merciful 
to  us  sinners!*  There  is,  indeed,  an  important 
correct  principle  in  their  speeches,  whose  centre  it 
forms ;  so  much  so,  that  they  mostly  err  only  in  the 
application  of  the  general  truth.  It  consists  in  the 
perception  of  the  invariable  connection  between 
sin  and  misery,  which  is  indelibly  engrafted  on 
the  heart  of  man,  and  to  which  many  ancient 
authors  allude.  The  saying,  male  porta  male 
dilabuntur^  is  to  be  found  in  every  language.  The 
problem  of  the  book  is  then  solved  by  properly 
uniting  the  correct  positions  of  the  speeches  both 
of  Job  and  his  friends,  by  maintaining  his  compara- 
tive innocence,  and  by  tracing  the  errors  of  both 
parties  to  a  common  source,  the  want  of  a  sound 
insight  into  the  nature  of  sin.  Job  considers 
himself  righteous,  and  not  deserving  of  sudi  inflic- 


tions, because  he  had  not  committed  any  heinous 
crime;  and  his  friends  Bamcy  they  must  assume 
that  he  was  highly  criminal,  in  order  to  justify  his 
misery. 

3.  The  solution  of  the  Question  at  issue  is  not 
exclusively  given  in  the  aadresses  of  God,  which 
contain  only  the  basis  of  the  solution,  not  the 
solution  itself.  In  settmg  forth  his  majesty,  and 
in  showing  that  imputing  to  him  injustice  is  repug- 
nant to  a  correct  conception  of  his  nature,  these 
addresses  establish  that  there  must  be  a  solution 
which  does  not  impair  divine  justice.  This  is  not, 
indeed,  the  solution  itself,  but  evervthing  is  thus 
prepared  for  the  solution.  We  apprehend  that  God 
must  be  just,  but  it  remains  further  to  be  shown 
hino  he  can  be  just,  and  still  the  righteous  be 
miserable. 

Unless,  then,  we  are  disposed  to  question  the 

Ceral  result,  we  are,  by  the  arrangements  of  the 
k,  led  to  the  speeches  of  Eliliu  as  containing 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  which  the  author, 
moreover,  has  indicated  with  sufficient  clearnes 
by  making  the  commencement  and  end  of  the 
narrative  agree  perfectly  with  those  speeches.  The 
leading  principle  in  Elihu's  statement  is,  that 
calamity  m  the  shape  of  trial  was  inflicted  even  on 
the  comparatively  best  men,  but  that  God  allowed 
a  favourable  turn  to  take  place  as  soon  as  it  had 
attained  its  object  Now  this  is  the  key  to  the 
events  of  Job's  life.  Though  a  pious  and  righteous 
man,  he  is  tried  by  severe  afflictions.  He  knows 
not  for  what  purpose  he  is  smitten,  and  his  calamity 
continues ;  but  when  he  learns  it  from  the  addre$s6 
of  EUihu  and  God,  and  humbles  himself,  he  is  re- 
lieved from  the  burden  which  oppresses  him,  and 
ample  prosperity  atones  for  the  afflictions  he  has 
sustained.  Add  to  this,  that  the  remaining  portico 
of  Elihu's  speeches,  in  which  he  points  to  God's 
infinite  majesty  as  including  hisjustioe,  is  continued 
in  the  addresses  of  God  ;  that  Elihu  foretells  God's 
appearance  ;  that  he  is  not  punished  by  God  as  aie 
the  friends  of  Job ;  in  fine,  that  Job  by  bis  wry 
silence  acknowledges  the  problem  to  have  htea 
solved  bv  Elihu ;  and  his  silence  is  the  more  si^;- 
nificant  because  EUihu  had  urged  him  to  defend 
himself  (xxxiiL  32),  and  because  Job  had  repeatedly 
declined  he  would  '  hold  his  peace,'  if  it  was  shown 
to  him  wherein  he  had  erred  (vL  24,  25 ;  xix.  4)- 
This  view  of  the  book  of  Job  has  among  modem 
authors  been  supported  chiefly  by  Staludlin  {Bdi- 
rage  nur  Rdigions  und  Sittenlekere^  voL  ii.  p  I33) 
and  Stickd  (Das  Buch  Hiob^  Leipz^  \W^ 
though  in  both  it  is  mixed  up  with  much  erroneoos 
matter ;  and  it  is  further  confirmed  bv  the  whole 
O.  T.  giving  the  same  answer  to  the  question 
mooted  whicm  the  speeches  of  Elihu  offer :  in  iu 
concentrated  form  it  is  presented  in  Ps.  xxv^iif 
xlix.,  IxxiiL 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears  that  those 
interpreters  who,  with  Bernstein,  De  Wctte,  and 
Umbreit,  assume  that  the  book  of  Job  was  of  a 
sceptical  nature,  and  intended  to  dispute  the  doc- 
trine of  retribution  as  laid  down  in  the  other  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  have  entirely  misunderstood  it.  Th* 
doctrine  of  divine  retribution  is  here  not  dispnted, 
but  strengthened,  as  the  case  under  considcfition 
required  that  it  should  b&  The  object  of  ih« 
book  would  also  be  too  much  narrowed,  if  it  ^ 
restricted  to  proving  that  the  doctrine  of  retribu- 
tion, as  expounded  by  the  friends  of  Elihn,  was 
erroneous.    The  speeches  of  Elihu  evidently  op- 
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pose  the  discourses  of  Job  in  stronger  terms  than 
those  of  his  friends.  The  object  of  the  book  is 
rather  to  explain  generally  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  afflictions,  and  thereby  to  contribute  towards 
the  attainment  of  their  design,  to  console  the 
mind,  and  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits.  It  is 
difficult  for  men  to  understand  that  their  suffer- 
ings, however  great,  are  still  under  that  degree 
which  they  deserve.  To  consider  afflictions  as 
proofs  of  divine  favour,  we  must  first  learn  to 
bring  them  into  unison  with  divine  justice.  Upon 
the  doctrine  of  retribution  after  death  our  author 
does  not  enter ;  but  that  he  knew  it,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  several  passages  with  great  proba- 
bility ;  as,  for  instance,  chap.  xiv.  14,  *  if  a  man 
die  shall  he  live  again  7  All  the  days  of  my  ap- 
pointed time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come.' 
The  if  here  shows  that  the  writer  had  been  before 
engaged  in  considering  the  subject  of  life  after 
death  ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  a  pious  mind 
will  necessarily  indulge  the  hope,  or  will,  at  least, 
have  an  obscure  presentiment  of  immortality.  The 
truth,  also,  of  God's  unbounded  grace,  on  which 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  based,  will  be  found 
clearly  laid  down  in  chap.  xix.  Still  the  author 
does  not  rec;ir  to  this  hope  for  the  purpose  of 
solving  his  problem ;  he  would  not  ground  it  on 
something  in  itself  wanting  support  and  a  founda- 
tion, namely,  that  which  is  presented  in  this  book. 
The  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  if  not  sustained 
bf  the  belief  in  retribution  during  this  life,  is  truly 
a  castle  in  the  air.  The  author  did  not  intend  in 
his  discussion  to  exceed  the  limits  of  what  God 
had  dearly  revealed^  and  this  was  in  his  time  con- 
fined to  the  vague  notion  of  life  continued  after 
death,  but  not  connected  with  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Explicitly  expressed,  then,  we  have  here 
only  the  doctrine  of  a  Sheol  (see  the  collection  of 
passages,  p.  123  sqq,  of  Pareau's  work  above 
quoted),  wnich,  indeed,  is  not  erroneous  in  itself, 
but  which  still  keeps  the  background  veiled. 

Having  thus  established  the  design  of  the  book 
of  Job,  it  remains  to  consider  the  view  taken  by 
Ewald  He  justly  rejects  the  common,  superficial 
view  of  its  design,  which  has  recently  been  revived 
and  defended  by  Hirzel  (see  his  Commentary  Leip- 
zig 1839),  and  which  represents  the  author  as  in- 
tending to  shew  that  man  cannot  apprehend  the 
plans  of  God,  and  does  best  to  submit  m  ignorance 
without  repining  at  afflictions.  The  author  would 
thus  be  rendered  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  cut 
the  knot  which  he  could  not  loose.  When  this 
view  was  first  set  up,  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  important  religious  problems  was  very  un- 
settled, and  the  public  mind  generally  remained  in 
suspense ;  in  accordance  with  which  state  of  feel- 
ing this  opinion  is  framed  relating  to  the  design  of 
the  book  of  Job.  The  alleged  theme  occurs  in  no 
passage,  not  even  incidentally.  The  writers  in 
question  chiefly  base  it  on  the  discourses  of  God  ; 
and  so,  latterlv,  does  Stickel,  who,  although  ac- 
knowledging that  the  solution  of  the  problem  was 
afforded  by  Elihu,  still  thinks  that  m  the  senti- 
ments uttered  by  God  the  sufferer  was  ultimately 
referred  to  human  short-sightedness  and  directed  to 
l>e  silent,  the  author  of  the  book  distrusting  .the 
correctness  of  his  solution,  and  intending  at  all 
events  to  vindicate  God's  justice.  Thus  they  en- 
tirely misunderstand  the  main  point  in  the  dis- 
courses of  God,  which  set  forth  his  infinite  majesty 
with  a  view,  not  of  censuring  Job's  inquisitiveness 


and  of  taxing  him  with  indiscretion,  but  of  shewing 
that  it  was  foolish  to  divest  God  of  justice,  which 
is  inseparable  from  his  essence.     His  searching  is 
not  itself  blamed,  but  only  the  manner  of  it     No- 
where in  the  whole  book  is  simple  resignation 
crudely  enjoined,  and  nowhere  does  Job  say  that 
he  submits  to  such  an  injunction.    The  prologue 
represents  his  sufferings  as  trials,  and  the  epilogue 
declares  that  the  end  had  proved   this;  conse- 
quently the  author  was  competent  to  give  a  theo- 
aicee  with  reference  to  the  calamity  of  Job,  and  if 
such  is  the  case  he  cannot  have  intended  simply 
to  recommend  resignation.     The  Biblical  writers, 
when  engaged  on  this  problem,   know  how  to 
justify  God  with  reference  to  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous,  and  have  no  intention  of  evading  the 
difficulty  when  they  recommend  resignation  (see 
the  Psalms  quoted  above,  and,  in  the  N.  T.,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  xii)    The  view  of  the 
book  of  Job  alluded  to  would  isolate  it,  and  take 
it  out  of  its  natural  connection.     Thus  far,  then, 
we  agree  with  Ewald,  but  we  cannot  approve  of 
his  own  view  of  the  design  of  the  book  orjob. 
According  to  his  system,   'calamity  is  never  a 
punishment  for  sins  committed,  but  always  a  mere 
phantom,   an   imaginary  show,   above  which  we 
must  raise  ourselves  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
eternal  nature  of  the  human  mind,  to  which,  by 
external  prosperity,  nothing  can  be  added,  and 
from  which,  by  external  misfortune,  nothing  can 
be  taken  away.     It  was  (says  Ewald)  the  merit  of 
the  book  of  Job  to  have  prepared  these  sounder 
views  of  worldly  evil  and  of  the  immortality  of 
mind,  transmitting  them  as  fruitful  buds  to  pos- 
terity.'   Now  from  the  outset  we  may  be  sure  that 
this  view  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  book.     Credit 
has  always  been  given  to  Scripture  for  knowing 
how  to  console  the  distressed — which  Ewald's  sys- 
tem must  fail  to  do.     Let  it  be  offered  to  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  severe  and  painful  illness, 
and  it  will  prove  abortive.     Fictitious  sufferings 
may  be  soothed  in  this  manner,  real  pains  certainly 
not     Consciousness  of  the  eternal  nature  of  our 
mind  is  wanted  to  do  all ;  but  how  is  it  possible 
when  the  mind  itself  is  depressed  ?    Turn  to  the 
Psalms:  do  we  find  in  them  shadowed  out  this 
cold  consolation — the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  which 
has  been  always  considered  to  be  opposed  to  that 
of  Scripture?     Read  especially  Psalms  xxxviu, 
xli.,  and  Ixxiii.,  which  profess  to  treat  our  pro- 
blem :  take,  in  the  N.  T.,  the  passage  in  Heb. 
xii.  6,  and  you  will  find  afflictions  considered  at 
once  as  punishments  inflicted  by  divine  justice,  and 
as  means  which  God's  love  employs  to  lead  us  to 
higher  happiness.     '  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
cluisteneth,  and  scoutgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth.'      If  suffering  and   happiness   are   as 
nothing,  and  have  no  reality,  why  promises  our 
Saviour  rewards  to  his  followers,  and  why  threatens 
he  the  wicked  with  punishment  (Matt  xix.  16-30)? 
Why  blesses  he  the  meek,  *  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth'  (Matt  v.  5)?    Why  says  he,  'seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you' 
(Matt  vi.  33)  ?    If  righteousness  already  possesses 
everything  and  lacks  nothing,  why  says  St  Paul, 
to  righteousness  are  held  out  the  promise  both  of 
this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come  ?    Being  thus  im- 
pressed against  Ewald's  view,  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  we  also  find,  on  closer  inspection,  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  book  of  Job.     To  make  it 
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aprjear  that  it  does,  he  excludes  the  speeches  of 
£hhu — ^which  seems  rather  suspicious ;  but  what 
he  objects  against  them  is  of  little  importance,  and 
has  been  proved  by  Stickel  to  be  erroneous.  Tak- 
ing, however,  what  remains  of  the  book,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  enilogue  is  decidedly  contrary  to 
Kwald^s  view.  Why  is  it  that  Job  receives  the 
double  of  all  that  he  had  lost,  when,  judged  by 
Ewald's  principles,  he  had  lost  nothing?  If  in 
any  place,  it  is  in  the  epilogue  that  the  leading 
idea  of  the  author  must  appear ;  and  here  we  have 
not  speeches,  whose  drift  might  admit  of  doubt, 
but  acts,  divine  acts,  the  solution  of  the  question 
by  facts.  Equally  irreconcilable  is  Ewald's  view 
with  the  prologue.  The  opening  scene  is  in 
heaven  ;  Satan  appears  before  God,  and  obtains 
leave  to  tempt  Job.  This  enables  the  reader  from 
the  outset  to  see  clearer  into  the  case  under  con- 
sideration than  did  Job  and  his  friends,  who  judged 
only  according  to  what  passed  on  earth.  He  sus- 
pects from  the  outset  what  will  be  the  end  of  the 
narrative.  If  it  is  by  way  of  temptation  only  that 
Job  is  subjected  to  misery,  this  cannot  be  lasting ; 
nut  if  it  cannot  and  must  not  be  lasting,  it  must  be 
also  more  than  an  imaginary  phantom — it  must  be 
reality.  We  might  easily  shew  further  that  the 
view  referred  to  is  also  incompatible  with  the 
speeches  of  Job,  who  never  renounces  happiness ; 
he  is  always  either  disconsolate  and  complains,  or 
expresses  cheering  hopes  of  a  return  of  better  days  ; 
he  either  despairs  of  God*s  justice,  or  expects  him 
to  prove  it  at  least  partially  by  his  rehabilitation. 
We  might  likewise,  with  little  trouble,  prove  that 
the  view  of  Ewald  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
speeches  of  God,  who  does  not  address  Job  in  ex- 
hortations to  the  effect,  '  Be  insensible  of  thy  cala- 
mity ;*  but,  *  Humble  thyself  before  me  ;  acknow- 
ledge in  thy  severe  sufferings  mv  justice  and  my 
love,  and  thy  own  sinfulness,  and  procure  release 
by  repentance.'  But  what  we  have  stated  on  this 
head  may  be  deemed  sufficient. 

III.  Character  of  the  composition  op  the 
Book.— On  this  subject  there  are  three  different 
opinions : — i.  Some  contend  that  the  book  con- 
tains an  entirely  true  history.  2.  Others  assert 
that  it  is  founded  on  a  true  history,  which  has  been 
recast,  modified,  and  enlarged  by  the  author.  3. 
The  third  opinion  is,  that  the  book  contains  a 
narrative  entirely  imaginary,  and  constructed  by 
the  author  to  teach  a  great  moral  truth. 

The  first  view,  taken  by  numerous  ancient  in- 
terpreters, is  now  abandoned  bv  nearly  all  inter- 
preters. It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  adopted 
by  Josephus,  for  he  places  Job  in  the  list  of  the  his- 
torical books ;  and  it  was  prevalent  with  all  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  In  its  support  four  reasons 
are  adduced,  of  which  the  third  and  fourth  are 
quite  untenable  ;  the  first  and  second  are  out- 
weighed by  other  considerations,  which  render  it 
impossible  to  consider  the  book  of  Job  as  an  en- 
tirely true  history,  but  which  may  bie  used  in  de- 
fence of  the  second  view  alluded  to.  It  is  said, 
I.  That  Job  is  (Ezek.  xiv.  14-20)  mentioned  as  a 
public  character,  together  with  Noah  and  Daniel, 
and  represented  as  an  example  of  piety.  2.  In  the 
Epistle  of  Tames  (v.  11),  patience  in  sufferings  is 
recommended  by  a  reference  to  Job.  3.  In  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagint  a  notice  is  ap- 
pended to  Gen.  xxxvi.  33,  which  states  that  Job  was 
the  King  Jobab  of  Edom.  This  statement  is  too 
late  to  be  relied  on,  and  originates  in  an  etymolo- 


gical combination  ;  and  that  it  must  be  erroneoos 
15  to  a  certain  extent  evident  from  the  contents  of 
the  book,  in  which  Job  is  not  represented  as  a 
king.  4.  Job's  tomb  continues  to  be  shewn  to 
Oriental  tourists.  Now  the  fact  of  a  Job  having 
lived  somewhere  would  not  of  itself  prove  that  the 
hero  of  our  narrative  was  that  person,  and  that  this 
book  contained  a  purely  historical  account  More- 
over, his  tomb  is  shown  not  in  one  place,  but  in 
six,  and,  along  with  it,  the  dunghill  on  which  Job 
is  reported  to  have  sat  1 

Against  this  view  it  must  be  remarked  genenUlj, 
that  the  whole  work  is  arranged  on  a  well-consi- 
dered plan,  proving  the  author's  power  of  inde- 
pendent invention  ;  that  the  speeches  are,  in  their 
general  structure  and  in  their  details,  so  elaborate, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  brought  out  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  a  conversation  or  disfHitation ; 
that  it  would  be  unnatural  to  suppose  Job  in  bis 
distressed  state  to  have  delivered  such  speeches, 
finished  with  the  utmost  care  ;  and  that  they  exhibit 
uniformity  in  their  design,  fulness,  propriety,  and 
colouring,  though  the  author,  with  considerable 
skill,  represents  each  speaker  whom  he  introdoces 
arguing  according  to  his  character.     Moreover,  in 
the  prologue  and  epilogue,  as  well  as  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  tne  speeches,  the  figures  3  and  7  constant!? 
occur,  with  the  decimal  number  formed  by  their 
addition.   The  transactions  between  God  and  Satao 
in  the  prologue  absolutely  require  that  we  should 
distinguish  between  the  subject-matter  forming  the 
foundation  of  the  work,  and  its  enlargement;  which 
can  only  be  done  when  a  poetical  principle  is  ac- 
knowledged in  its  composition.     God*s  speaking 
out  of  the  clouds  would  be  a  miracle,  without  an 
object  corresponding  to  its  magnitude,  and  haring 
a  merely  personal  reference,  while  all  the  other 
miracles  of  the  O.  T.  are  in  connection  with  tbe 
theocratical  government,  and  occur  in  the  mid&t  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  God.     This  aigu- 
ment,  which  might  be  further  extended  without 
much  difficulty,  proves  the  first  view  above  stated  of 
the  book  of  Job  to  be  erroneous,  and  is  meant  to 
support  the  second ;  but  it  does  not  bear  on  the  third, 
which  contends  that  the  narrative  is  an  entire  fiction, 
without  any  admixture  of  real  facts.    The  latter 
opinion  is,  indeed,  already  stated  in  the  Talmod. 
which  says  that  Job  never  existed  ;  and  in  modem 
times  it  has  been  defended  chiefly  by  Bernstein  ;  hat 
is  contrary  to  the  practice  which  anciently  prevailed, 
when  writers  rarely  invented  the  subject  of  a  nar- 
rative, and  rather  took  the  materials  furnished  by 
tradition,  digesting,  enlaiging,  and  modifying  them, 
so  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  leading 
theme.     Taking  the  second  view,  we  must  stili 
abstain  from  undertaking  to  determine  what  tbe 
poet  derived  from  tradition  and  what  he  addcfl 
himself,  since  we  know  not  how  far  tradition  had 
already  embellished  the  original  fact     Tbe  separa- 
tion of  the  historical  groundwork  from  the  poetical 
embellishments  could  only  succeed,  if  the  same 
history  had  been,  although   in  a  poetical  dress, 
transmitted  to  us  by  several  narrators.    Would  any 
person,  if  he  was  not  assisted  by  other  authorities, 
undertake  to  determine  what  is  history,  and  what 
is  fiction,  in  an  historical  romance  of  Walter  Scott, 
or  in  an  historical  drama  of  Shakspeare  or  Schil- 
ler? Ewald,  indeed,  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
vindicating  for  history  certain  parts  of  our  narrati*'* 
but  his  efforts  were  abortive,  as  we  shall  presently 
show.     It  will  appear,  indeed,  that  exactly  those 
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particulars  which  Ewald  considers  historical  may 
possibly  have  been  invented,  though  we  do  not 
contend  that  they  really  were  so,  which  would  be 
equally  presumptuous.  He  asserts,  I.  That  '  the 
name  Job  is  not  invented  by  the  author  of  our 
book.*  This  would  have  some  semblance  of  truth, 
if  the  name  had  no  meaning  connecting  it  with 
the  contents  of  the  narrative.  But  Job  means 
in  Hebrew  'the  assailed,'  and  may  be  traced  in 

the  form  of  yf^,  bom,  IIDB^,  intoxicated,  from 
3^K,  to  attack ;  whence  also  S^K,  the  enemy,  and 
HD^K,  enmity,  are  derived.  Ewald  observes,  in- 
deed, that  the  import  of  the  word  is  not  very 
•  apparent,  and  is  not  easily  discoverable ;  but  when 
it  strikes  us  at  once,  must  it  not  have  much  more 
readily  occurred  to  Hebrew  readers  ?  The  sense 
in  which  the  hero  of  the  book  is  called  *the 
assailed,'  appears  at  once  in  the  prologue,  where 
Satan  obtains  leave  to  tempt  him.  2.  *  The  names 
of  the  friends  of  Job  are  historical.'  As  to  the 
name  Eliphaz,  it  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvL  4,  10,  12, 
and  seems  to  be  taken  from  thence.  Adopting 
names  in  this  manner  amounts  to  inventing  them. 
3.  '  It  is  a  fact  that  Job  lived  in  the  land  of  Uz, 
which,  in  Hebrew  history,  is  distinguished  neither 
in  itself  nor  its  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  author  selected  this  country, 
if  he  was  not  led  to  it  by  history.'  We  shall  see 
below  that  the  plan  of  the  author  required  him  to 
lay  the  scene  without  Palestine,  but  still  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood ;  which  led  him  to  Uz,  a 
country  already  mentioned  in  Genesis.  This  ob- 
servation applies  also  to  the  place  of  abode  of  Job's 
friends,  which  could  not  be  Canaan,  but  must  be 
in  its  vicinity ;  wherefore  the  country  named  in 
the  book  is  assigned  to  them.  4.  *  The  sickness 
of  Job  is  an  historical  fact ;  he  was  afflicted  with 
elephantiasis,  and  it  is  inconceivable  why  the 
author  chose  this  disease,  which  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, if  he  had  not  drawn  this  particular  fact  from 
real  history.'  Now  the  reason  of  this  selection 
was,  that  elephantiasis  is  a  most  awful  disease,  and 
that  the  author  probably  knew  none  more  so ;  and 
persons  labouring  under  elephantiasis  were  gener- 
ally considered  as  smitten  by  God  (Deut  xxiv.  8, 
9)  [Job's  Disease]. 

These  are  all  the  particulars  which  Ewald  points 
out  as  historical,  and  from  our  examination  of 
them,  it  will  be  clear  that  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  contending  for  an  historical  foundation  of 
the  book,  but  must  not  undertake  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  the  groundwork  :  we  infer  the 
character  of  the  composition  from  analogy,  but 
cannot  prove  it  from  the  book  itself.  That  its 
historical  framework  was  poetically  enlarged  by 
the  author,  has  been  already  observed  by  Luther 
(see  his  Tischreden,  or  Table  Talk,  p.  318).  As 
for  the  rest,  the  subtility  displayed  m  explaining 
opposite  views,  the  carefully  drawn  characters  of 
the  persons  introduced,  and  their  animated  dis- 
courses, lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  question  at 
issue  had  previously  been  the  subject  of  various 
discussions  in  presence  of  the  author,  who,  perhaps, 
took  part  in  them.  Thus  there  would  be  an  histo- 
rical foundation,  not  only  for  the  facts  related  in 
the  book,  but  to  a  certain  extent  also  for  the 
speeches. 

IV.  Descent,.  Country,  and  Age  of  the 
Author- — Opinions  differed  in  ancient  times  as  to 
the  nation  to  which  the  author  belonged;  some 
vol.  II. 


considering  him  to  have  been  an  Arab,  others  an 
Israelite ;  but  the  latter  supposition  is  undoubtedly 
preferable.  For,  ist,  we  find  in  our  book  many 
ideas  of  genuine  IsraeUte  growth  :  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  described,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  notions  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  divine  omnipotence ;  man  is  formed 
of  clay ;  the  spirit  of  man  is  God's  breath ;  God 
employs  the  angels  for  the  performance  of  his 
orders ;  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  chosen  children 
of  God,  is  his  instrument  for  tempting  them ;  men 
are  weak  and  sinful ;  nobody  is  pure  in  the  sight 
of  God  ;  moral  corruption  is  propagated.  ^  There 
is  promulgated  to  men  the  law  of  God,  which  thev 
must  not  infringe,  and  the  transgressions  of  which 
are  visited  on  offenders  with  punishments.  More- 
over, the  nether  world,  or  Sheol,  is  depicted  in 
hues  entirely  Hebrew.  To  these  particulars  might, 
without  much  trouble,  be  added  many  more ;  but 
the  deep-searching  inquirer  will  particularly  weigh, 
2dlv,  the  fact,  that  the  book  displays  a  strength 
and  fervour  of  religious  faith,  such  as  could  only  be 
expected  within  the  domain  of  revelation.  Mono- 
theism, if  the  assertions  of  ancient  Arabian  authors 
may  be  trusted,  prevailed,  indeed,  for  a  long  period 
among  Uie  Arabs ;  and  it  held  its  ground  at  least 
among  a  portion  of  the  nation  till  the  age  of  Mo- 
hammed, who  obtained  for  it  a  complete  triumph 
over  polytheism,  which  was  spreading  from  Svna. 
Still  the  God  of  the  Arabs  was,  as  those  of  the 
heathens  generally  were,  a  retired  god,  dwelling 
far  apart,  while  the  people  of  the  Old  Covenant 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  vital  communion  with 
God;  and  the  warmth  with  which  our  author 
enters  into  this  view,  incontrovertibly  proves  that 
he  was  an  Israelite,  3dly,  As  r^ards  the  lan- 
guage of  our  book,  several  ancient  writers  asserted 
that  it  was  originally  written  m  the  Aramaean  or 
Arabic  tongue,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Hebrew  by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  or  some  un- 
known wnter.  Of  this  opinion  was  the. author  of 
the  Appendix  in  the  Septuagint,  and  the  compiler 
of  the  tract  on  Job  added  to  the  works  of  Origen 
and  Jerome  :  in  modem  times  it  has  been  chiefly 
defended  by  Spanheim,  in  his  Historia  Jobi.  But 
for  a  translation  there  is  too  much  propriety  and 
precision,  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases ;  the 
sentences  are  too  compact,  and  free  from  redun- 
dant expressions  and  members ;  and  too  much 
care  is  bestowed  on  their  harmony  and  easy  flow. 
The  parallelism  also  is  too  accurate  and  perfect  for 
a  translation,  and  the  whole  breathes  a  freshness 
that  could  be  expected  from  an  original  work 
only. 

Sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  argument,  others, 
as  Eichhom,  took  a  medium  course,  and  assumed 
that  the  author  was  a  Hebrew,  though  he  did  not 
live  among  his  countrymen,  but  in  Arabia.  *  The 
earlier  Hebrew  history,*  they  say,  *  is  unknown  to 
the  author,  who  is  ignorant  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  In  portraying  nature,  also,  he  proves  him- 
self always  familiar  with  Arabia,  while  he  is  silent 
respecting  the  characteristics  of  Palestine.  With 
Egypt  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted ;  which 
can  be  accounted  for  better  by  supposing  him  to 
have  lived  in  Arabia  than  in  Palestine.  These 
reasons  are,  however,  not  cogent.  The  cause  why 
the  author  did  not  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  nature  of  Palestine,  appears 
from  his  design.  In  deciding  the  question  at  issue 
he  waves  the  instruction  given  by  divine  revelation. 
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and  undertakes  to  perform  the  task  by  appealing 
only  to  religious  consciousness  and  experience.  On 
the  plan  of  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  he  treats  the 
Question  as  one  of  natural  theology,  in  order  that 
tne  human  mind  might  arrive  at  its  solution  spon- 
taneously, and  be  more  deeply  impressed.  He 
would  not,  by  referring  to  a  few  passiages  of  Scrip- 
ture,  overturn  errors  which  might  afterwards  spring 
up  again;  but  they  should  be  exposed  and  de- 
molished separately,  and  the  truth  then  be  found 
by  uniting  the  correct  ingredients  of  opposite  views. 
In  following  this  plan  the  author  mtended  to 
support  Scripture ;  m  a  similar  manner  Pascal,  in 
his  Pensies^  explains  the  nature  of  man  first  from 
experience  only,  and  next  from  Scripture.  This 
plan  is  indicated  by  the  scene  being  laid  not  in 
Palestine,  but  among  a  people  quite  unconnected 
with  its  inhabitants ;  at  the  same  time  he  will  not 
go  farther  than  his  object  required,  and  he  there- 
fore chooses  the  xVvm/k/rVj/f  neighbourhood  of  Pales- 
tine. Thus  the  placing  of  the  scene  in  a  foreign 
country  is  not  historic^,  but  proceeds  from  the 
free  choice  of  the  author.  The  scene  being  laid  in 
a  foreign  country,  the  portraying  of  life  and  nature 
must  of  course  agree  with  that  country,  and  not 
with  Palestine  (see  ch.  xL  23).  It  may  no  doubt 
be  said,  that  the  remarkable  vigour  and  sprightli- 
ness  of  the  author's  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and 
people  justify  us  in  assuming  that  he  was  actually 
acquainted  with  them ;  but  this  cannot  be  asserted 
as  quite  certain,  since  it  would  impair  the  high 
idea  entertained  of  the  powers  of  poetry.  The 
correctness  of  thb  view  is  eminently  strengthened 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  author  designedly  uses 
the  names  of  God.  The  O.  T.  distinguishes  be- 
tween Elohim,  the  abstract  God,  the  Deity,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Jehovah,  the  concrete  God,  with 
whom  the  Israelites  had  made  a  covenant,  on  the 
other  (Gen.  vi.  3,  4).  Now  the  latter  name  occurs 
in  Job  generally,  where  the  author  himself  appears, 
not  only  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  but  m  the 
short  sentences  introducing  the  speakers,  as  in 
xxxvUi.  I ;  xl.  I,  3,  6.  In  the  body  of  the  work, 
however,  we  have  only  the  names  Elohim,  Eloah, 
and  similar  terms,  with  the  exception  of  xiL  9, 
where  Jehovah  occurs.  This  very  passage  argues 
against  those  who,  from  the  distinct  names  of  God, 
would  infer  that  the  prologue  and  epilogue  are 
not  genuine.  Eichhom  (see  Einleitung^  sec  644, 
a)  assumes  that  the  author  had,  by  his  particular 
use  of  the  names  of  God,  intended  to  represent 
himself  as  younger  than  the  other  interlocutors ; 
but  the  notion  of  the  name  Jehovah  having  come 
later  into  general  use,  is  contrary  to  history,  and 
we  must  then  arrive  at  this  result,  that  the  author 
by  his  selection  of  the  names  of  God,  which  he 
lends  to  the  interlocutors,  intended  to  express  his 
design  of  waving  all  theocratic  principles.  The 
few  passages  in  which  he  seems  to  abandon  this 
design,  namely,  in  addition  to  that  quoted,  ch.  L 
21,  where  Job,  in  speaking  of  God,  uses  the  name 
Jehovah,  make  it  appear  even  clearer.  By  thus 
forgetting  himself,  he  betrays  the  fact  tluit  his 

General  use  of  the  names  of  God  proceeds  from 
esignedly  forsaking  the  usage  of  the  language. 
The  context,  moreover,  of  Uie  two  passages  in 
which  he  seems  to  forget  himself  and  uses  the  name 
Jehovah,  proves  that  this  change  is  judiciously 
made,  the  deep  and  awful  sense  of  his  subject 
prompting  him  to  an  elevated,  solemn  style,  to 
which  the  name  Eloah  was  not  suitable.     And  if 


there  is  design  in  the  selection  of  the  names  of 
God,  why  not  also  in  the  selection  of  the  country 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid  7  This  may  be  assumed 
the  rather,  because  history  says  nothing  of  Israel- 
ites having  permanently  taken  up  their  residence 
in  the  land  of  Uz,  and  because  other  circumstances 
already  detailed  oblige  us  to  admit  that  the  author 
was  not  only  an  Israelite  by  descent,  but  lived  aiso 
in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  a  religious  conmiunion  with  them.  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  author,  with- 
out directly  mentioning  the  Pentateuch,  frequently 
alludes  to  portions  of  it,  as  in  ch.  iii.  4,  to  Gen.  L 
3  ;  in  ch.  IV.  19,  and  xxxiii.  6,  to  Moses*  account  of 
the  creation  of  man ;  in  ch.  v.  14,  to  Deut  xxxil 
32;  in  ch.  xxiv.  1 1,  to  Deut.  xxv.  4.  That  the 
name  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  one  of  the  three 
friends  of  Job,  seems  also  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Pentateuch,  was  mentioned  above.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  allusions  there  are  several  more  to 
other  books  of  the  O.  T.,  as  the  Psalms  and 
Proverbs — ^which  proves  that  the  author  must  not 
be  severed  from  the  Israelite  communion.  From 
what  we  have  stated  against  the  hypothesis  that 
our  book  was  composed  in  Arabia,  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  opinion  of  Hitzigand  Ilirzel, 
who  assume  that  it  was  written  in  Egypt ;  the  sole 
foundation  for  which  is,  that  the  author  shews 
himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  countiy, 
which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  long  observer 
of  it  Most  particulars  adduced  in  support  of  this 
view  cannot  stand  a  close  examination.  Thus  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  description  of  the 
working  of  mines  in  ch.  xxviiL  must  necessarilj 
have  reference  to  Egypt :  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and 
Edom  afforded  much  better  materials.  That  the 
author  must  have  known  the  Egyptian  mausolea 
rests  on  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  ch.  iiL  I4t 
which  may  also  be  said  of  the  assertion  that  ch. 
xxix.  18  refers  to  the  Egyptian  myths  of  the 
Phoenix.  Casting  aside  these  arbitrarily  assumed 
Egyptian  references,  we  have  only  the  following : 
— Our  author  knows  the  Egyptian  vessels  of  bul- 
rushes, ix.  26;  the  Nile-grass,  viii.  12;  ^ 
Nile-horse  (Behemoth),  and  the  crocodile  (Levia- 
than), xi.  15,  xlL  I.  Now,  as  these  things  beloi^ 
to  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  of  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  they  must  have  been  known  to 
every  educated  Israelite  :  the  vessels  of  bulrushes 
are  mentioned  also  in  Is.  xviiL  2.  Neither  are 
we  disposed  to  adopt  the  compromising  view  of 
Stickel,  who  assumes  that  the  author  wrote  hs 
book  in  the  Israelite  territory,  indeed,  but  close  to 
the  frontier,  in  the  far  south-cast  of  Palestme. 
That  the  author  had  there  the  materials  for  his 
descriptions,  comparisons,  and  imagery,  set  better 
before  his  eyes,  than  anywhere  else,  is  true;  for 
there  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  mines, 
caravans,  drying  up  of  brooks,  etc  But  this  is  not 
sufficient  proof  of  the  author  having  lived  per- 
manently m  that  remote  part  of  Palestine,  and  ^ 
having  there  written  his  book  ;  he  was  not  a  vofft 
copyist  of  nature,  but  a  poet  of  considerable  emin- 
ence, endowed  with  the  power  of  vividly  represent- 
ing things  absent  from  hiuL  That  he  lived  and 
wrote  in  the  midst  of  his  nation,  is  proved  by  all 
analogy  and  by  the  general  character  of  the  book. 
It  looks  not  like  a  writing  composed  in  some 
remote  comer  of  the  world,  where  the  question  ai 
issue  could  not  have  been  so  ftilly  disctssed,  nor 
have  created  such  a  deep  interesL    Jerusalem  «s 
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the  metropolis  of  the  Jews  in  a  sense  quite  dilTeTent 
from  that  which  belongs  to  any  other  capital :  it 
was,  by  order  of  God,  the  religious  centre  of  the 
nation,  where  all  general  and  leading  measures  of 
the  nation  originated,  and  to  which  Si  pretending 
to  distinction  and  superiority  resorted. 

Proceeding  to  the  inquiry  as  to  iAe  ag^  of  the 
author  of  this  book,  we  meet  with  three  opinions : 
— I.  That  he  lived  before  Moses,  or  was,  at  least, 
his  contemporary.  2.  That  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  or  in  the  centuries  next  following. 
3.  That  he  Uved  shortly  before,  or  during,  or  even 
after  the  Babylonian  exile.  The  view  of  those 
who  assert  the  book  to  have  been  written  long 
after  the  Babylonian  exile,  can  be  supported,  as 
Hirzel  justly  observes,  neither  by  the  nature  of  its 
language  nor  by  reasons  derived  from  its  historical 
groundwork,  and  is  therefore  now  generally  re- 
jected ;  but,  apart  from  this  opinion,  there  is,  in 
those  remaining,  a  difference  as  to  the  date  of  no 
less  than  1000  years. 

We  must,  first,  declare  ourselves  decidedly 
against  the  view  of  those  who— as  Le  Clerc  among 
earlier  interpreters ;  and  among  recent  expositors, 
Bernstein,  Gesenius,  Umbreit,  and  De  Wette — 
place  oar  book  in  the  time  of  the  Chaldsean  exile. 
They  were  led  to  this  conclusion  by  their  precon- 
ceived opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  Satan,  who  is 
introduced  in  the  prologue,  was  of  Chaldaean 
origin  ;  which  has  also  induced  others,  while  con- 
tending for  a  higher  antiquity  of  the  book,  to  pro- 
nounce the  prologue,  at  least  the  scene  in  en.  i. 
6-12,  to  be  spurious;  or  losing  sight  of  the  poetical 
character  of  the  prologue  as  well  as  of  the  speeches, 
to  assert  that  the  Satan  of  this  book  was  different 
from  the  Satan  of  later  times ;  or  finally,  to  assume 
with  Stickel,  that  the  author  had  lived  in  a  place 
where  he  could  be  impressed  with  Babylonian 
opinions  before  they  had  spread  among  the  great 
body  of  his  nation.  But  the  assertion,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Satan  originated  among  the  Jews  dur- 
ing the  Babylonian  exile,  and  was  derived  generally 
from  Babylonian  suggestions,  has  been  shown  by 
several  interpreters  to  be  erroneous,  and  very  re- 
cently, by  Hengstenberg  {/Eg^tm  und  die  BUcher 
Mosis^  p.  164,  sq^  This  opinion  was,  however, 
suited  to  and  supported  by  those  who,  headed  by 
Bernstein,  asserted  that  Job  was  a  symbolic  person- 
age—a personification  of  the  Jews  suffering  in  the 
Exile — and  who  thus  gave  to  our  book  a  national 
reference  and  meaning;  in  like  rnanner  as  some 
had  before  introduced  a  preposterous  system  of 
interpreting  psalms  containing  personal  lamenta- 
tions, by  converting  them  into  national  lamenta- 
tions, and  applying  to  them  the  principle  of  sym- 
bolization.  Now,  in  the  book  of  Job  there  is 
certainly  no  trace  of  national  reference ;  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  assume  an  allegory  running 
through  an  entire  work,  and  still  nowhere  mani- 
festing its  presence.  It  is  said  by  other  interpreters, 
that,  in  the  times  of  trouble,  during  the  Babylonian 
exile,  first  originated  the  disheartening  view  of 
human  life,  and  that  then  the  problem  of  our  book 
first  engrossed  the  public  mind ;  by  which  observa- 
tion they,  by  way  of  compromise,  refer  its  com- 
position to  that  period,  without  contending  for  a 
symbolic  expositioiL  But  the  sense  of  misery  and 
of  the  nothingness  of  human  life,  is  found  among 
all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated: Noah,  Jacob,  Moses,  complain,  and 
as  old  as  suffering  must  be  the  question  of  the 


seeming  disparity  in  the  distribution  of  good  and 
evil,  and  how  this  disparity  can  be  reconciled  with 
God*s  justice.  It  is  frequently  under  consideration 
in  the  Psalms. 

Against  those  who  refer  the  composition  of  Job 
to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  militate,  first, 
the  references  to  it  in  the  O.  T.,  which  prove  Uiat 
it  was  before  this  period  a  generally  known  writing. 
Thus,  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14-20,  are  mentioned  *  three 
men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,*  as  examples  of 
righteousness.  Mr.  Bernstein,  indeed,  in  defend* 
ing  his  hypothesis,  rejects  this  passage  as  spurious, 
but  it  bears  every  mark  of  genuineness.  Further, 
in  Jeremiah  xx.  14,  we  find  evidently  imitated 
Job^s  cursing  of  the  day  of  his  birth  (ch.  iiL )  Not 
only  the  sentiments  but  the  words  are  often  the 
same ;  and  that  this  coincidence  is  not  accidental, 
or  that  the  author  did  not  imitate  Jeremiah,  ap- 
pears from  the  literary  character  of'^each.  Jere- 
miah shows  himself  throughout  dependent  on 
ancient  writings,  whereas  our  author  is  quite 
original  and  independent,  as  proved  by  Kiiper 
(see  yitremitu  librorum  sacrorum  interpres  aijue 
vindex^  p^  164,  x/.)  There  are  also  in  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  many  passages  clearly 
alluding  to  our  book,  which  must  have  eminently 
suited  his  taste  and  interested  him  (comp.  xvL  13 
with  Lam.  iL  16 ;  and  xix.  8  with  Lam.  iiL  7,  9). 
In  Isaiah  the  peculiar  use  of  KDV  (xl.  2)  refers  us 
to  Job  L  (comp.  X.  17 ;  xiv.  14) ;  and  the  double 
received  from  God*s  hand  alludes  to  the  end  of 
the  history  of  Job,  who  is  there  considered  as  typi- 
fying the  future  fate  of  the  church.  Is.  Ixi.  7, 
'  In  their  land  they  shall  have  the  double,'  alludes 
to  the  same  point ;  ch.  IL  9  depends  on  Job  xxvi. 
13;  and  ch.  xix.  5,  almost  literally  agrees  with 
Job  xiv.  II  (see  Kiiper,  p.  166).  Another  ex- 
ample of  words  borrowed  from  Job  occurs  in  Ps. 
cviL  42,  where  the  second  part  of  the  verse  agrees 
literally  with  Job  v.  16.  2.  A  most  decisive 
reason  against  assigning  the  composition  of  Job  to 
the  period  of  the  Exile  is  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage, since  it  is  free  from  those  Chaldaisms  which 
occur  in  the  books  written  about  that  time.  Eich- 
horn  justly  observes,  '  Let  him  who  is  fit  for  such 
researches,  only  read,  first,  a  writing,  tainted  with 
Aramseisms,  and  next  the  book  of  Job  :  they  will 
be  found  diverging  as  east  and  west'  There  is  no 
example  of  an  independent,  original  work,  com- 
posed in  pure  language,  after  the  Exile.  Zecha- 
riah  indeed,  though  writing  after  the  Exile,  has 
few  Chaldaisms;  but  a  closer  inspection  shews 
that  this  case  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  our  book. 
The  comparative  purity  of  Zechariah's  language 
can  be  accounted  for  by  his  constant  occupation 
with  the  sacred  writings  of  the  period  before  the 
Exile,  on  which  he  proves  himself  entirely  de- 
pendent 3.  Equally  conclusive  is  the  poetical 
character  of  the  book.  The  Exile  might  produce 
a  soft,  moving  poem,  but  could  not  give  birth  to 
such  a  rich,  compact,  animated,  and  warm  composi- 
tion as  ours,  breathing  youthful  freshness  through- 
out Ewald,  in  acknowledging  this,  says  justly, 
'  The  high  skill  displayed  in  this  book  cannot  be 
well  expected  from  later  centuries,  when  poetry 
had  by  d^rees  generally  declined,  and  particularly 
in  the  higher  art  required  by  large  compositions ; 
and  language  so  concise  and  expressive  as  that  of 
our  author  is  not  found  in  writings  of  later  times.' 

To  the  view  which  places  the  age  of  the  book 
of  Job  in  the  time  of  tne  Babylonian  exile,  is  most 
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opposed  that  which  assigns  the  composition  of  it 
to  a  period  prior  to  Moses.  In  support  of  this 
latter  view,  only  two  arguments  having  a  sem- 
blance of  force  can  be  adduced,  and  they  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  strict  inquiry.  It  is  said,  I. 
'  There  is  in  the  book  of  Job  no  direct  reference 
to  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  and  its  descriptions  and 
other  statements  are  suited  to  the  period  of  the 
patriarchs;  as,  for  instance,  the  great  authority 
held  by  old  men,  the  high  age  of  Job,  and  fathers 
offering  sacrifices  for  their  families — which  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  when  our  book  was  written 
no  sacerdotal  order  yet  existed.'  These  points, 
however,  are  quite  intelligible,  if  the  design  of  the 
book,  as  stated  above,  is  kept  in  view.  The 
author  intended  not  to  rest  the  decision  of  the 
question  at  issue  on  particular  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  on  religious  consciousness  f&id  experi- 
ence. This  at  once  explains  why  he  places  the 
scene  withput  Palestine,  why  he  places  it  in  the 
patriarchal  a^  and  why  he  avoids  the  use  of  the 
name  Jehovan ;  of  these  three  items  the  first  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  no  reference  being  made  to 
the  Mosaic  legislation.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  for 
an  author  of  a  later  period,  who  imdertook  to 
portray  earlier  times,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  to  perform  his  task,  without  occasionally 
forgetting  his  roll  But  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
what,  in  such  a  case,  is  possible.  What  might  be 
expected  from  our  author  in  this  respect  may  be 
interred  from  his  skill  in  tlie  intentional  use  of  the 
names  of  God — from  the  steadiness  with  which, 
among  foreign  scenery,  he  proceeds  to  develop  his 
subject — from  the  able  disposition  of  the  speeches, 
and  the  nicely  drawing  of  the  characters  of  the  in- 
terlocutors, who  are  always  represented  speaking 
and  acting  in  conformity  with  the  part  assigned  to 
them.  In  the  proper  execution  of  his  work  he 
may  have  been  assisted  by  witnessing  abroad  the 
patriarchal  life  of  nomades,  which,  in  its  essential 
features,  is  always  the  same.  This  supposition  is 
rendered  in  some  degree  probable,  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  Arabia  being  exactly  agreeable  to  its 
natural  condition,  and  being  even  more  specific 
than  those  of  Egypt,  though  Hirzel  is  pleased  to 
select  the  latter  country,  in  determining  where 
the  author  of  our  book  lived  and  composed  it  2. 
'  The  language  of  the  book  of  Job.  seems  strongly 
to  support  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  written 
before  Moses.'  It  has  been  often  said,  that  no 
writing  of  the  O.  T.  may  be  more  frequently  illus- 
trated from  the  Arabic  than  this  book.  Jerome 
obser\'es  {Prafat,  in  Dan.)  *Jobum  cum  Arabica 
lingua  plurimam  habere  societatem ;'  and  Schultens 
proved  this  so  incontrovertibly  that  G^enius  was 
rather  too  late  in  denying  the  fact  (see  his  Geschichte 
der  IJebrdisc?UH  Sprache,  p.  33).  Now,  from  this 
character  of  its  language  we  might  be  induced  to 
infer,  that  the  work  was  written  in  the  remotest 
times,  when  the  separation  of  the  dialects  had  only 
begun,  but  had  not  yet  been  completed.  This 
inference  would,  however,  be  safe  only  if  the  book 
were  written  in  prose.  It  is  solely  from  works  of 
this  class,  that  the  general  usage  of  the  language 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  author  can  be  seen. 
On  the  contrary,  the  selection  of  obsolete  and  rare 
words  and  forms,  with  the  Hebrews,  w.is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  poetical  style,  and  served  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  usual,  habitual  way  of  writing. 
This  peculiarity  belongs  to  our  book  more  than  to 
any  other;    which  may  be  explained   from   its 


elevated  character  and  general  plan ;  it  rises  alwre 
commonplace  ideas  more  than  any  other  Hebrew 
writing,  and  the  plan  of  the  author  made  it  incnm- 
bait  on  him  to  impress  on  the  language,  as  much 
as  possible,  an  antique  and  foreign  Character. 

The  most  complete  statement  of  the  reasons  in 
support  of  the  opinion  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
written  after  the  age  of  Moses,  may  be  found  in 
Richter*s  essay,  De  jEtatt  Jobi  ddtmenda^  re- 
printed in  Rosenmiillei's  edition  of  JLowth's  Prff- 
IttUones  De  Poesi  Sacra  Hebraorum:  m  which 
he  maintains  that  it  was  written  in  the  age  of 
Solomon.  Most  of  these  reasons,  indeed,  are 
either  not  conclusive  at  aU,  or  not  quite  cogeoL 
Thus  it  is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  proved  by 
modem  researches  to  be  erroneous,  that  the  ait  uf 
writing  was  unknown  previous  to  the  age  of  Moses^ 
Hie  assertion  too,  that  the  marks  of  cultivation 
and  refinement  observable  in  our  book  belonged  to 
a  later  age,  rests  on  no  historical  ground.  Fur- 
ther, it  cannot  be  said,  that  for  such  an  eariy  time 
the  language  is  too  smooth  and  neat,  since  in  no 
Semitic  dialect  is  it  possible  to  trace  a  progressive 
improvement  The  evident  correspondence  ako 
between  our  book  and  the  Proverbs  and  Psalms  e 
not  a  point  proving  with  resistless  force  that  they 
were  all  written  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Proverbs  and  Psalms  cannot  be  exactly  said  to  hare 
copied  our  book ;  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  by 
their  all  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  writings, 
by  the  very  great  uniformity  and  accordance  of 
religious  conceptions  and  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  O.  T.,  and  by  the  stability  of  ite  religions 
character. 

Still  the  argument  derived  from  the  correspond- 
ence between  our  book  and  the  Psalms  is  not  devoid 
of  force  ;  for  the  accordance  of  ideas,  sentiments, 
and  colouring  in  them  is  such  that  the  drcum- 
stances  referred  to  cannot  be  considered  as  com- 
pletely accounting  for  it     There  are  passage  in 
which  the  author  of  our  book  clearly  alludes  to 
the  Psalms  and  Proverbs.      A  striking  example 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  Ps.  xxxiz.   13.    All  the 
words  of  this  verse,  which,  as  they  conclude  the 
psalm,  may  have  been  deeply  impressed  on  the 
public  nkind,  are  again  found  in  various  passages 
of  the  book  of  Job,  whose  author  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  that  psalm  (comp.  ch.  viL  19 : 
xiv.  6;  x.20,21;  vil8,  2t,in  the  Hebrew  Bible). 
The  whole  psalm  is  a  text-book  for  the  speeches 
of  Job.     The  argument,  also,  derived  from  the 
skilful  plan  of  our  book  and  its  able  exposition, 
must  be  allowed  its  weight  in  deciding  that  its 
composition  is  not  to  be  assigned  to  an  age  prior 
to  Moses ;  though  we  must  not  forget  that  what  to 
us  appears  to  be  art,  because  it  is  done  according 
to  established  rules,  may  also  be  the  product  of  a 
creative  genius.     But  a  conclusive  argument  a^a^t 
assigning  so  early  a  date  to  the  composition  of  our 
book  is  its  reflecting  and  inquiring  character.    A 
didactic  poem  could  never  have  be!en  written  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs ;  but  our  book  presents  a 
strong  contrast  to  those  immature  conceptions  and 
those  statements  which  strike  the  senses  but  do  not 
appeal  to  reason,  which  are  of  so  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Genesis.     The  notion  which  our  author 
entertains  of  God,  of  his  omnipotence  and  omni- 
presence, is  undoubtedly  more  refined  than  that 
presented  in  the  books  of  Moses.    In  addition  to 
this  it  should  be  observed,  that  from  many  iwuca* 
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tions  the  problem  treated  in  our  book  was  at  the 
time  of  its  composition  frequently  discussed  and 
variously  solved.  We  have  observed,  indeed, 
above,  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  cause  which  origin- 
ated it ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Mosaic 
revelation,  with  its  leading  doctrine  concerning 
retribution,  was  calculated  to  direct  the  attention 
more  forcibly  towards  it  than  had  been  previously 
the  case,  till  God  vouchsafed,  through  an  instru- 
ment appointed  by  him,  to  promulgate  the  true 
solution.  There  are,  moreover,  indirect  allusions 
to  the  Pentateuch,  as  stated  above. 

Summing  up  the  whole  of  our  investigations, 
we  take  it  to  be  a  settled  point  that  the  book  of 
Job  does  not  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
exile ;  and  it  is  nearly  equally  certain  that  it  was 
not  composed  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses.  Could 
it  then  have  been  written  in  some  age  preceding 
Samuel  and  David  ?  It  is  only  with  them  that  a 
new  period  of  sacred  literature  began ;  and  our 
book  is  related  to  products  of  that  period,  or  en- 
larges on  them.  But  it  cannot  have  been  com- 
posed later  than  Isaiah,  who  alludes  to  it.  Thus 
we  come  to  this  general  determination  of  the  age 
of  our  book,  that  it  was  written,  not  be/ore  Samuel 
and  David,  but  not  later  than  the  era  of  Isaiah. 
With  this  result  we  must  rest  satisfied,  unless  we 
would  go  beyond  the  indications  presented.  The 
intermediate  period  offers  no  ground  on  which  we 
can  safely  fix  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Job. 
There  remains  then  uncertainty,  but  it  does  not 
concern  an  important  point  of  religion.  The  signi- 
ficancy  of  our  book  for  the  church  rests  on  the 
evidence  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  in  support 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  collection  of  the  O. 
T.,  and  on  the  confirmation  which  this  external 
e^dence  has  at  all  times  received,  and  continues  to 
receive,  from  the  internal  testimony,  among  the 
true  believers  of  all  ages. — E,  W.  H. 

[There  is  perhaps  no  single  book  of  Scrip- 
ture of  which  so  many  versions  and  commentaries 
have  been  published  as  that  of  Job,  or  respect- 
ing which  a  greater  number  of  treatises  and  dis- 
sertations have  been  written.  The  following  are 
the  principal  examples: — Mercer,  1573;  Drusiiis, 
1630  ;  Abbott,  1640 ;  Spanheim,  1672  ;  Schmid, 
1670;  Caryl,  1669;  Leigh,  1656,  1736,  1742; 
Schultens,  1737;  Peters,  175 1;  Chappelow,  1752; 
Heath,  1756;  Scott,  1773;  Reiske,  1779;  Dathe, 
1789;  Garden,  1796;  Eichhom,  1 800;  Gaab, 
1809;  Eliza  Smith,  1810;  Good,  1812 ;  Bridel, 
1818;  Umbreit,  1824  (translated  in  the  BibL 
Cabinet,  vols,  xvi.,  xix.) ;  Rosenmiiller,  1824; 
Fry,  1827 ;  Lange,  1831 ;  Knobel,  De  Carminis 
Jobij  etc,,  1835;  Ewald,  1836;  Amheim,  1836; 
Fackens,  1836 ;  Lee,  1837;  Wemyss,  1839;  Stickel, 
1842;  Heiligstedt,  1847;  Hahn,  1850;  Schlott- 
mann,  1851 ;  Hirzel,  1852;  Ewald,  1854;  Carey, 
1858;  Conant,  1859;  Renan,  1859;  A.  B.  David- 
son, voL  i.,  1862.] 

JOB'S  DISEASE.  The  opinion  that  the 
malady  under  which  Job  suffered  was  elephan- 
tiasis, or  black  leprosy,  is  so  ancient,  that  it  is 
found,  according  to  Origen's  Hexapla^  in  the 
rendering  which  one  of  the  Greek  versions  has 
made  of  ch.  ii.  7.  It  was  also  entertained  by 
Abulfeda  {Hist,  AnteisL  p.  26) ;  and,  in  modem 
times,  by  the  best  scholars  generally.  Tlic  pas- 
sages which  are  considered  to  indicate  this  disease 
are  found  in  the  description  of  his  skin  burning 


from  head  to  foot,  so  that  he  took  a  potsherd  to 
scrape  himself  (ii.  7,  8) ;  in  its  being  covered  with 
putrefaction  and  crusts  of  earth,  and  being  at  one 
time  stiff  and  hard,  while  at  another  it  cracked  and 
discharged  fluid  (vii.  5) ;  in  the  offensive  breath 
which  drove  away  the  kindness  of  attendants  (xix. 
17) ;  in  the  restless  nights,  which  were  either  sleep- 
less or  scared  with  frightful  dreams  (vii.  13,  14; 
XXX.  17) ;  jn  general  emaciation  (xvi.  8) ;  and  in 
so  intense  a  loathing  of  the  burden  of  Ufe,  that 
strangling  and  death  were  preferable  to  it  (vii.  15). 

In  this  picture  of  Job*s  sufferings,  the  state  of 
the  skin  is  not  so  distinctly  descril)^  as  to  enable 
us  to  identify  the  disease  with  elephantiasis  in  a 
rigorous  sense.  The  difficulty  is  also  increased  by 
the  fact  that  PPIE^,  shechin,  is  generally  rendered 
*  boils.*  But  that  word,  according  to  its  radical 
sense,  only  means  bttrninj^,  inflafumatiott — a  hot 
sense  of  pain,  which,  although  it  attends  boils  and 
abscesses,  is  common  to  other  cutaneous  irritations. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  Job  scraped  himself  with 
a  potsherd  is  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  that 
his  body  was  covered  with  boils  or  open  sores,  but 
agrees  very  well  with  the  thickened  state  of  the 
skin  which  characterizes  this  disease. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  Biblical  diseases,  there 
is  too  little  distinct  description  of  symptoms  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  precise  malady  in- 
tended. But  the  general  character  of  the  com- 
plaint under  which  Job  suffered,  bears  a  greater 
resemblance  to  elephantiasis  than  to  any  other 
disease  [Leprosy]. — W.  A.  N. 

JOBAB  (331^ ;  Sept.  *I«/3c£/3).     i.  One  of  the 

sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  i  Chron.  l  23).  The 
site  of  his  tribe  has  not  been  ascertained,  as  no 
name  answering  to  his  is  found  in  the  part  of 
Arabia  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan. 
Bochart  {Phaleg  iu  29)  compares  the  ^lufiapirai 
whom  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  p.  154)  places  on  the  Sacha- 
litic  gulf,  and  suggests  that  this  should  be  read 
'Iw/Sa/STrai.  Michaelis  {Spicil.  ii.  303)  and  Ge- 
senius  approve  of  this,  as  also  of  the  suggestion 

that  Jobab  =  4«->Uj  ^  desert,  from  t^^^  to  h<nvl 


as  a  wild  beast;  but  all  this  rests  on  very  slight 
grounds. 

2.  One  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  son  of  Zerah  of 
Bozrah,  and  successor  of  Bela  (Gen.  xxxvu  33,  34 ; 
I  Chron.  L  44,  45).  The  LXX,  identify  this  Jobab 
with  the  patriarch  Job  (Append,  to  Job  xlii.) 

3.  King  of  Madon,  one  of  the  northern  chiefs 
who  joined  Jabin  in  the  attempt  to  oppose  Joshua, 
and  were  routed  by  him  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Merom  (Josh.  xL  i,  ff.) 

4.  Head  of  a  house  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(i  Chron.  viii.  9). — W.  L.  A. 

JOCHEBED  (nn5^\  God-glorified;  Sept.  7wxa- 

/3^9),  wife  of  Amram,  and  mother  of  Miriam, 
Moses,  and  Aaron.  In  Exod.  vi.  20,  Jochebed  is 
expressly  declared  to  have  been  the  sister  of  Am- 
ram's  father,  and  consequently  the  aunt  of  her 
husband.  As  marriage  between  persons  thus  re< 
lated  was  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  law  (Lev. 
xvfii.  12),  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
show  that  the  relationship  was  more  distant  than 
the  text  in  its  literal  meaning  indicates.  We  see 
no  necessity  for  this.  The  mere  mention  of  the 
relationship  implies  that  there  was  something  re- 
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markable  in  the  case ;  but  if  we  shew  that  nothing 
is  remarkable,  we  do  away  the  occasion  for  the 
relationship  being  at  all  noticed.  The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  where  this  marriage  was  contracted, 
there  was  no  law  forbidding  such  alliances,  but 
they  must  in  any  case  have  been  unusual,  although 
not  forbidden ;  and  this,  with  the  writer's  know- 
ledge that  they  were  subsequently  interdicted, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  this  one  being  so  pointedly 
mentioned.  The  candour  of  the  historian  in  de- 
daring  himself  to  be  sprung  from  a  marriage 
afterwards  forbidden  by  the  law,  delivered  through 
himself,  deserves  especial  notice. — J.  K. 

JOEL  f?^\\  Whose  God  is  Jehovah^  I  c,  tf  wor- 
shipper of  Jekovahy  Gesen.;  Sept  *IwiJX).  I.  The 
eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  prophet  (i  Sam.  viii.  2 ; 
I  Chron.  vi.  33),  appointed  in  the  old  age  of  his 
father,  along  with  his  brother  Abia,  a  judge  in  Beer- 
sheba,  an  office  which  they  dishonoured  by  their  cor- 
ruption and  profligacy,  and  thereby  paved  the  way 
for  the  placing  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
a  king  (i  Sam.  viii.  3-5).  In  i  Chron.  vL  12 
[A.  V.  28],  Vashni  appears  as  the  name  of  Samuel's 
eldest  son ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  arising 
from  *  Joel'  having  fallen  out  of  the  text,  and  ^y^^ 

• 

which  means  '  and  the  second,'  and  applies  to  Abia, 
being  taken  as  a  proper  name.  Joel  was  the  father 
of  Heman  the  singer  (i  Chron  vi.  33 ;  xv.  17). 
Another  error  occurs  in  ver.  20  [A.  V.  36],  where 
Joel  stands  for  Shaul  of  ver.  8  [A.  V.  24]. 

2.  One  of  the  minor  prophets,  the  son  of  PethueL 
Beyond  this,  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  con- 
cerning him.  That  his  sphere  of  prophetic  activity 
was  in  Judah,  may  be  gathered,  however,  from  his 
own  book,  in  which  he  addresses  the  priests  as  in 
the  midst  of  them  (Joel  i  13,  14;  li.  15,  17); 
speaks  of  the  house  pf  the  Lord  and  of  Zion  as 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  was  (i.  9 ;  il 
I,  23) ;  and  dwells  exclusively  on  what  relates  to 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  without  any  allusion  to  Israel 
This  throws  discredit  on  the  statement  of  Pseudo- 
Epiphanius  {De  Vit.  Proph,  c.  14),  that  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  was  buried  at  Bethhoron. 
From  the  frequent  reference  which  he  makes  to 
the  Temple,  its  offices,  and  services,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  was  himself  a  priest ;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  addresses  the  priests  leads  rather 
to  the  opposite  conclusion,  for  he  invariably  ad- 
dresses them  as  a  body  to  which  he  himself  did  not 
belong.  The  close  resemblance  between  parts  of 
his  prophecy  and  parts  of  that  of  Amos  (comp. 
Joel  iil  16  with  Amos  I  2  ;  Joel  iil  18  with  Amos 
ix.  13  ;  Joel  L  4,  ii.  25,  with  Amos  iv.  6-9 ;  Joel 
iii.  4-6  with  Amos  l  6-10)  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  nearly  contemporaries,  and  as 
Amos  appears  to  have  connected  his  book  with 
that  of  Joel  by  commencing  with  the  words  with 
which  Joel  introduces  his  closing  utterance,  it  is 
probable  that  Joel  was  the  earlier  of  the  two.  This 
would  place  the  time  of  his  prophesying  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Azanah  king  of  Judah, 
during  which  Amos  prophesied.  Some,  however, 
contend  for  an  earlier  date.  Thus  Credner,  Hit- 
zig,  Ewald,  Keil,  and  others,  place  Jod  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  reign  of  Joash,  before  the  attack  of  the 
Syrians  under  Hasael,  on  the  ground  that  had  this 
event  preceded  his  writing,  he  would  have  included 
(iii.  4)  the  Syrians  among  the  doomed  enemies  of 
Judah,  as  Amos  includes  them  among  those  of 


IsraeL  Bui  it  might  as  well  be  argued  that  be- 
cause Joel  does  not  include  Moab  and  Ammon  in 
his  denunciation,  he  must  have  written  before  the 
invasion  of  Judah  by  them  in  the  rdgn  of  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chron.  xx.  i) ;  and,  moreover,  the  doom  of 
Syria  was  incurred,  not  by  the  attack  upon  Judah, 
in  which  the  Syrians  were  God's  instruments  to 
punish  the  Jews  for  their  apostasy  (2  Chron  xxIt. 
24),  but  by  their  oppression  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
xiii.  22),  and  especially  by  the  cruelty  they  prac- 
tised in  Gilead  (Amos  I  3) ;  so  that  it  did  not  fall 
to  Joel  as  the  prophet  of  Judah  to  refer  to  them. 
As  has  been  justly  remarked,  *the  religious  asoed 
of  the  single  invasion  of  Judah  by  this  band  of 
Syrians  was  very  different  from  the  perpetual  hos- 
tility of  the  Philistines,  or  the  malicious  cupidity  of 
the  Phoenicians'  (Pusey,  Min,  Proph,^  p.  96). 
[Joel,  Book  op.] 

3.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  Simeon, 
and  one  of  those  who  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  made 
an  inroad  on  the  Hamites  in  Gedor  (Geiar?)  and 
took  possession  of  their  pasture  lands  (i  Chron. 
iv.  35-41). 

4.  A  descendant  of  Reuben  (l  Chron.  v.  4).  In 
the  following  verses  his  descendants  to  the  seventh 
generation  are  named,  and  as  the  latest  of  them 
synchronises  with  the  Assyrian  invasion,  Bertbeau 
conjectures  {Die  Bitch,  der  Chronik^  p.  54)  that  Joel 
must  have  hved  in  the  time  of  David. 

5.  Chief  of  the  Gadites  in  the  land  of  Bashan 
(i  Chron.  v.  12). 

6.  Son  of  Izrahiah,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Issa- 
char  (I  Chron.  viL  3). 

7.  Brother  of  Nathan,  one  of  David's  valiant 
men  (i  Chron.  xi.  38).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  he  is 
called  Ig^  *  the  son  of  Nathan.'     That  by  a  ckri- 

cal  error  7K1^  should  be  confounded  with  TJO^  ^ 
easily  supposable,  but  which  is  the  true  reading 
cannot  now  be  determined.  It  is  less  easy  to 
account  for  the  one  passage  making  him  the  son 
and  the  other  the  brother  of  Nathan.  The  former 
b  probably  the  correct  statement,  as  it  is  not  osoal 
to  designate  men  from  their  brothers. 

8-13.  Six  others  bearing  the  name  of  Joel  are 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (i  Chron.  xv.  7,  li ;  «iiL 
8 ;  xxvi.  22 ;  xxviL  20 ;  xxix.  12;  Ezra x. 43 ;  Nefa. 
xi.  9).— W.  L.  A. 

JOEL,  Book  of.    Tliis  prophet  opens  his  com- 
mission by  announcing  an  extraordinary  plague  of 
locusts,  accompanied  with  extreme  drought,  which 
he  depicts  in  a  strain  of  animated  and  sublime 
poetry  under  the  image  of  an  invading  army.   The 
fidelity  of  his  highly-wrought  description  is  corro- 
borated and  illustrated  by  8ie  testimonies  of  Sbar, 
Volney,  Forbes,  and  other  eminent  travellers,  who 
have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  ravages  committed 
by  this  most  terrible  of  the  insect  tribe.    Their 
accounts  tend  strongly,  we  think,  to  free  the  literal 
interpretation  from  the  charge  of  being  *  the  great- 
est exaggeration.'     It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
locusts  are  named  by  Moses  as  instruments  of  the 
Divine  justice  (Deut  xxviiL  38,  39),  and  by  Solo- 
mon in  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
(I  Kings  viiL  37).    In  the  second  chapter,  the 
formidable  aspect  of  the  locusts — ^their  lapid  pro 
gress — their  sweeping  devastation — the  awliil  mup* 
mur  of  their  countless  throngs — their  instinctive 
marshalling — the    irresistible   perseverance  witli 
which  they  make  their  way  over  every  obstacle 
and  through  every  aperture — are  delineated  with 
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the  utmost  graphic  force.  Dr.  Hengstenberg  calls 
in  question  the  mention  of  their  flight,  but,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  without  adequate  reason.  He  con- 
siders the  expression  '  before  them,'  in  ch.  iL ,  as 
equivalent  to  '  before  they  rise :'  but  in  the  third 

verse  the  same  word  O^JB/)  occurs  twice,  evidently 

in  the  sense  of  *  in  the  presence  of,*  *  in  their  front* 
The  eminent  critic  just  named  lays  great  stress  on 
the  alleged  omission  of  this  particular,  wliich  he 
considers  inexplicable,  unless  on  the  supposition 
that  the  reality  presented  nothing  corresponding  to 
it  But  wheUier  this  characteristic  be  alluded  to 
or  not,  the  amiment  for  or  ajgainst  the  literal  inter- 
pretation  will  not  be  materially  affected.  Other 
particulars  are  mentioned  which  literally  can  apply 
only  to  locusts,  and  which,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  language  is  all^orical,  are  explicable  only  as 
being  accessory  traits  for  filling  up  the  picture 
(Davidson's  Sacred  HermeneuticSy  p.  310).  The 
figurative  interpretation  has,  it  must  be  allowed, 
the  support  of  antiquity.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast,  Ephrem  the  Syrian  (a.  d.  350), 
and  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (A.D.  400). 
Ephrem  supposes  that  by  the  four  different  denomi- 
nations of  the  locusts  were  intended  Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  understood  by 
the  first  term  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans ;  by  the 
second,  the  Medes  and  Persians;  by  the  third, 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors ;  and  by 
the  fourth,  the  Romans.  By  others,  however,  the 
prophecy  was  interpreted  Uterally;  and  Jerome 
himself  appears  to  have  fluctuated  between  the  two 
opinions,  though  more  inchned  to  the  allegorical 
view.  Grotius  applies  the  description  to  the  in- 
vasions by  Pul  and  Shalmaneser.  Holzhausen 
attempts  to  unite  both  modes  of  interpretation, 
and  applies  the  language  Uterally  to  the  locusts, 
and  metaphorically  to  the  Assyrians.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that,  if  a  hostile  invasion  be  intended, 
not  the  least  hint  is  given  of  personal  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  inhabitants ;  the  immediate  effects 
are  confined  entirely  to  the  vegetable  productions 
and  the  cattle.  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  while  strongly 
averse  from  the  literal  sense,  is  not  disposed  to 
limit  the  metaphorical  meaning  to  any  one  event 
or  class  of  invaders.  'The  enemy,*  he  remarks, 
'are  designated  only  as  north  countries.  From 
the  north,  however,  from  Syria,  all  the  principal 
invasions  of  Palestine  proceeded.  We  have  there- 
fore no  reason  to  think  exclusively  of  any  one  of 
them.  Nor  ought  we  to  limit  the  prophecy  to  the 
people  of  the  old  covenant  Throughout  all 
centuries  there  is  but  one  church  of  God  existing 
in  unbroken  connection.  That  this  church,  during 
the  first  period  of  its  existence,  was  concentrated 
in  a  land  into  which  hostile  irruptions  were  made 
from  the  north  was  purely  accidental  To  make 
this  circumstance  the  boundary-stone  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  were  just  as  absurd  as  if  one 
were  to  assert  that  the  threatening  of  Amos,  *  by 
the  sword  shall  all  sinners  of  my  people  die,*  has 
not  been  fulfilled  in  those  who  perished  after 
another  manner*  [Christohgy^  Keith's  transl.,  iiL 
104).     [Comp.  Pusey,  Minor  Proph,^  p.  99,  ff] 

The  prophet,  after  describing  the  approaching 
judgments,  calls  on  his  countrymen  to  repent, 
assuring  them  of  the  Divine  placability  and  readi- 
ness to  foigive  (ii.  1 2- 1 7).  He  forctels  the  re- 
storation of  the  land  to  its  former  fertility,  and 


declares  that  Jehovah  would  still  be  their  God 
(iL  18-26).  He  then  announces  the  spiritual 
blessings  which  would  be  poured  forth  in  the 
Messianic  age  (iiL  1-5,  Heb.  text ;  iL  28-32, 
A.  V.)  This  remarkable  prediction  is  applied 
by  the  Apostle  Peter  to  the  events  that  trans- 
pired on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  iL  i6- 
21).  In  the  last  chapter  (iv.  Helx  text;  iiL 
A.  v.),  the  Divine  vengeance  is  denounced  against 
the  enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  chosen  people, 
of  whom  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  Edomites, 
are  especially  named.  A  minute  examination  of 
these  predictions  would  exceed  our  limits ;  we 
must  refer  the  reader  for  further  information  to  the 
works  named  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  style  of  Joel,  it  has  been  remarked,  unites 
the  strength  of  Micah  with  the  tenderness  of  Jere- 
miah. In  vividness  of  description  he  rivals  Nanum, 
and  in  sublimity  and  majesty  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
Isaiah  and  Habakkuk.  'Imprimis  est  elegans, 
clams,  fusus,  fluensque ;  valde  etiam  sublimLs,  acer, 
fervidus*  (Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebr.  Prael.  xxi.) 

The  canonicity  of  this  book  has  never  been  called 
in  question. — J.  E.  R. 

[Cofnmentarus, — Leusden,  ybd  Explicaius,  Ul- 
traj.  1657;  G.  T.  Baumgarten,  HaL  1756;  Tur- 
retine  (in  Tract  de  SS,  interpretat.,  Opp,  iii.  p. 
104,  fl"-,  edited  separately  by  Teller) ;  Pococke,  Oxf. 
1691;  Chandler,  Lond.  1741;  Eckermann,  1786; 
JustL  1792;  Scanboi^g,  Upsal  1806;  Credner,  183 1; 
Ewald,  Stuttg.  1840;  Meier,  Tiib.  1841 ;  Umbreit, 
Hamb.  1844;  Henderson,  Lond.  1845  *  Pusey,  Oxf. 
1 86 1.  Comp.  also  Hengstenberg,  Christoiogy,  E. 
T.  [Clark],  L  p.  285,  ff. ;  Niemeyer,  CharacterUtik 
d.  Bibel^  v.  295-362;  Conn,  DeCharacL  Poet,  Joelis^ 
Tub.  1783.] 

JOGBEHAH  (nnar,  perhaps  /.  q.  r\'^\  'lofty; 

from  naj,  'to  be  high;'  *l€7e/5(iX ;  Alex.  Ze/3c^; 
yegbaa\  a  town  in  the  territory  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  appears  to  have 
been  situated  high  up  (as  the  name  implies)  on  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  ridge  which  overlooks  the 
Jordan  valley  east  of  Jericho,  for  it  is  placed  be- 
tween Bethnimrah  in  the  valley,  and  Jaazer,  which 
stood  on  the  plateau  near  Heshbon  (Num.  xxxiL 
35).  The  only  other  reference  to  it  is  in  the  ac- 
count of  Gideon's  victory  over  the  host  of  2^bah 
and  Zalmunna,  which  was  encamped  '  on  the  east 
of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah^  (Judg.  viiL  il).  The  site 
is  unknown. 

The  Septuagint  in  Num.  xxxiL  35  renders  the 
word  nniUI\  KoX  fi^ciHToy  oJbT6.%^  as  if  it  were  a  verb 
and  pronoun,  instead  of  a  proper  name. — J.  I^  P. 

JOHANAN  (Jjrrt\  Gift  of  Jehovah  ;  the  con- 

tracted  form  of  Jehohanan  ;  Sept.  *Iwv(Cy  and 
*IciNiyvai'),  one  of  the  officers  who  came  and  recog- 
nised Gedaliah  as  governor  of  Judaea  after  the  de* 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  in  authority  and  influence  among 
them.  He  penetrated  the  designs  of  Ishmael 
against  the  governor,  whom  he  endeavoured,  with- 
out success,  to  put  upon  his  guard.  When  Ishmael 
had  accomplished  his  design  by  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah,  and  was  carrying  away  the  pnncipal 
persons  at  the  seat  of  government  as  captives  to 
the  Ammonites,  Johanan  pursued  him,  and  re- 
leased them.  Being  fearnil,  however,  that  the 
Chaldaeans  might  misunderstand  the  affair,  and 
make  him  and  those  who  were  with  him  respon- 
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stble  for  it,  he  resolved  to  withdraw  for  safety  into 
Egypt,  with  the  principal  persons  of  the  remnant 
lett  in  the  land.  Jeremiah  remonstrated  against  this 
decision ;  but  Johanan  would  not  be  moved,  and 
even  constrained  the  prophet  himself  to  go  with 
them.  They  proceeded  to  Tahpanhes,  but  nothing 
further  is  recorded  of  Johanan,  B.C.  588  (2  Kings 
XXV.  23  ;  Jer.  xl.  8-16 ;  xli..;  xlii. ;  xliii.) — ^J.  K. 

Nine  o&ier  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
in  the  O.  T.  I.  (Sept  'Itatwdp).  The  son  of  Aia- 
riah  I.  and  father  of  Azariah  H.  (i  Chron.  v.  15, 16 
[A.V.  vL  9,  10])  [Azariah]  ;  2.  The  son  of  Elioe- 
nai  (i  Chron.  iii.  24)  ;  3.  The  eldest  son  of  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah  (i  Chron.  iii.  15) ;  4.  A  Benjamite, 
one  of  David's  captains,  who  joined  him  at  Ziklag 
(i  Chron.  xii.  4) ;  5.  Another  of  David's  followers, 
one  of  the  Gadites,  whose  faces  were  like  the  faces 
of  lions,  and  whose  feet  were  swift  as  roes  upon 
the  mountains  (i  Chron.  xii.  12) ;  6.  The  father  of 
Azariah,  an  Ephraimite  in  the  time  of  Ahaz ;  in 
the  Heb.  the  full  form  of  the  name  pmiT  yirAo- 
hatun  (Sept  'Iwoi^t)  is  given  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  12); 
7.  The  chief  of  the  sons  of  Azgad,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezra  vui.  12) ;  8.  (pmn^)  The  son  of 
Eliashib,  into  whose  chamber  Ezra  retired  to  mourn 
the  transgression  of  those  who  had  been  seduced  to 
marry  strange  wives  (Ezra  x.  6) ;  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Neh.  xiL 
23)  J  9.  (prnn^)  The  son  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite, 
and  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  Meshullam  the 
priest  (NelL  vi.  18).— W.  L.  A. 

JOHLSOHN,  J.  Joseph,  was  bom  in  Fulda, 
1777.  Being  the  son  of  a  rabbi,  he  was  instructed 
from  his  early  youth  in  the  original  language  of  the 
O.  T.,  in  which  he  afterwards  greatly  distinguished 
himselfl  He  left  his  native  place  early  in  life,  and 
went  to  Frank fort-on-the-Maine,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  private  tuition  ;  he  afterwards  went  to 
Kreuznach  and  became  Professor  of  Hebrew,  etc, 
in  a  public  academy,  but  was  called  back,  in  1813, 
by  the  Grand  Duke  to  the  professorial  chair  of 
Ilebrew  and  religion  in  the  Jewish  academy  at 
Frankfort.  Here  he  at  once  began  his  public 
literary  career,  and  published  (i)  a  valuable  work 
on  the  fundamentals  oftfu  ycwish  religion^  entitled 
rnn  ^CnC^,  with  an  appendix  describing  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Hebrews,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine  1 8 14;  second  ed.  18 19.  (2)  A  chronc- 
hgkal  history  ojf  the  BibU^  in  Hebrew,  with  the 
moral  sayings  of  the  Scriptures,  seven  Psalms 
with  Kimchi's  Commentary,  a  Hebrew  Chresto- 

mathy  with  notes,  and  a  glossary  called  nHTVl 
JinK,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  1820;  second  ed. 
1 83 7*  (3)  The  Pentateuch  translated  into  German, 
with  antwtations,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  1831. 
(4)  77te  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  translated 
into  German,  with  annotations^  vol.  il  containing 
Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  Frankfort-on-the* 
Maine  1836.     {^  A  Hebrew  Grammar  for  schools, 

entitled  pB^n  **71D^,  forming  a  second  part  to  the 
new  ed.  of  the  Chrestontathy,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine  1838.  (6)  A  Hebrew  Lexicon,  giving  also  the 
synonyms,  with  an  appendix  containing  an  explan- 
ation of  the  abbreviations  used  in  the  Rabbinical 

writings,  entitled  D^TD  "py,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
184a  (7)  A  historical  and  dogmatic  treatise  on  cir- 
cumcision, Frankfort-on-the-Maine  1843.  Johl- 
sohn  died  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  185 1. 
Comp.  Stein,  Dcr  Israeiitische  Volhslehrer,  vol.  i., 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine  185 1,  p.  140,  ff. ;  Fiiist, 
Bibliotheca  Judaica,  vol.  ii.  p.  99t  etc — C.  D.  G. 

JOHN  f  Iwdrnjt),  the  same  name  as  Johanan. 
It  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T. 

I.  The  father  ot  Mattathias,  and  grandfiather  of 
the  Maccabees  (i  Maccab.  ii.  i) ;  2.  The  son  of 
Mattathias,  sumamed  Caddis  (i  Maccab.  iL  2; 
ix.  36,  38) ;  3.  The  father  of  Eupolemos,  one  of 
the  envoys  sent  to  Rome  by  Judas  Maccabocus  (i 
Maccab.  viiL  17  ;  2  Maccab.  iv.  11);  4.  The  son 
of  Simon,  sumamed  Hyrcanus  (i  Macxab.  ziii.  53 ; 
xvi  i) ;  5.  An  envoy  from  the  Jews  to  Lysias  (2 
Maccab.  xi  17)  ;  [For  details  respecting  most  of 
the  above,  see  article  Maccabees]  ;  6.  "njc  son  of 
Zecharias  (John  the  Baptist]  ;  7.  The  son  of 
Zebedee  [John  the  Apostle]  ;  8.  One  of  the 
kindred  of  the  high-priest  who,  along  with  Knvas, 
Caiaphas,  and  Alexander,  sat  injudgment  on  Peter 
and  John  when  summoneid  to  answer  for  what  they 
had  done  in  curing  the  lame  man  and  preaching  to 
the  people  (Acts.  iv.  6).  This  John  Lightfoot 
supposes  to  be  the  Johanan  ben  Zaccai  mentioned 
by  Talmudic  Mrriters,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  men  of  that  time  {Hor,  Heb,  in  loc) ;  9. 
John  Mark  [Mark].— W.  L.  A. 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE.  He  was  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  a  fisherman,  and  of  Salome:  It  is  pn3- 
bable  that  he  was  bom  at  Bethsaida,  on  the  lake  of 
Galilee.  His  parents  appear  to  have  been  in  easy 
circumstances ;  at  least,  we  find  that  Zebedee  em- 
ployed hired  servants  (Mark  t  20),  and  that  Salome 
was  among  the  number  of  those  women  who  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  Jesus  (Matt  xx>ii. 
56).  We  also  find  that  John  received  Maxy  into 
his  house  after  the  death  of  Tesus.  Since  ihti 
house  seems  to  have  been  situated  at  Jerusalem  (dr* 
iKtivift  rip  &pas,  John  xix.  27),  it  would  ap})ear 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  two  houses.  j[ohn*& 
acquaintance,  also,  with  the  high-priest  (xviii.  15I 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  lived  at  Jerusalem,  and 
belonged  to  the  wealthier  class.  We  may  suppoie 
that  from  a  tender  age  he  nourished  religious  feel- 
ings, since  Salome,  who  evinced  so  much  love  for 
Jesus,  probably  fostered  at  an  earlier  period  those 
hopes  of  a  Messiah  which  she  expresses,  in  Ma(L 
XX.  20 ;  and  we  find  that  he  entered  into  com- 
munion with  the  Baptist  from  pure  motives.  The 
occupation,  also,  of  a  fisherman  was  adapted  to 

{)romote  holy  meditations,  since  it  would  frequently 
ead  him  to  pass  whole  nights  in  stillness  upon  the 
water,  amid  a  charming  country  similar  to  the 
environs  of  the  lake  of  Ixicanio.     On  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  the  Baptist  directed  John  to  Jesus,  and 
he  immediately  became  the  Lord's  disdple,  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  return  to  Galilee.    Hav- 
ing arrived  there,  he  at  first  resumed  his  trade,  but 
was  afterwards  called  to  remain  permanently  with 
the  Redeemer  (Luke  v.  5'io).     Jesus  was  paxtica- 
larly  attached  to  John  (John  xiiL  23  ;  xix.  26 ;  zx. 
2 ;  xxL   7),  who  was  one  of  the  three  who  vnere 
distinguished  above  the  other  apostles  (Matt  xviL 
I ;  xxvi.  37  ;  Mark  ▼.  37).     After  the  asceosioOt 
John  abode  at  Jerusalem,  where  Paul  met  him  on 
his  third  journey,  about  the  year  52  (GaL  il  3-9)> 
Since  he  had  undertaken  the  care  of  the  mother  o( 
Jesus,  we  cannot  well  suppose  that  he  left  Jem- 
salem  before  Mary's  death ;  and,  indeed,  we  find 
that  about  the  year  58,  when  Paul  was  &t  Ephesbs 
John  was  not  yet  living  there.     If  we  consider  the 
great  importance  of  Ephesus  among  the  v*rio» 
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churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  dangers  arising 
from  false  teachers,  who  were  prevalent  there  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Paul  (Acts  xx.  29),  it  will 
appear  likely  that  John  was  sent  to  Ephesus  after 
Paul  had  left  that  scene,  about  the  year  65. 
During  the  time  of  his  activity  in  Asia  Minor,  he 
was  exiled  by  the  Roman  emperor  to  Patmos,  one 
of  the  Sporadic  isles  in  the  JEgesin  Sea,  where, 
according  to  Revelations  i.  9,  he  wrote  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Irenseus  {Adv.  J/ar.  v.  30),  and,  following 
him,  Eusebius  (//isL  Eccles,  iii.  18),  state  that 
John  beheld  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  about 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  If  this  state- 
ment can  be  depended  upon,  the  exile  to  Patmos 
also  took  place  under  Domitian,  who  died  A.  D. 
96.  Tertullian  {Pnescr.  cuh»  Har,^  c.  30)  relates 
that  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  John  was  forcibly 
conveyed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown  into  a 
cask  of  oil ;  that  he  was  miraculously  released,  and 
then  brought  to  Patmos.  But  since  none  of  the 
ancient  writers  besides  the  rather  undiscriminating 
Tertullian  relate  this  circumstance,  and  since  this 
mode  of  capital  punishment  was  unheard  of  at 
Rome,  we  ought  not  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it 
(compare  Mosheim,  Dissertaiiones  ad  Historiam 
EccUsiastkam^  L  p.  497,  sq.)  It  is,  however, 
likely  that  John  was  called  to  suffer  for  his  faith, 
since  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  writing  about 
A.  D.  200,  calls  him  fidprw  (Euseb.  I/tst,  Eccles,  v. 
24).  According  to  Eusebius  {Hist.  EccUs.^  iil  20, 
23),  he  returned  from  exile  during  the  reign  of 
Nerva.  The  three  epistles  of  John,  as  also  the 
afiecting  account  concerning  his  fidelity  as  a  spiri- 
tual pastor,  given  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {jQuis 
Dives  Salvus  ?  c  52),  testify  that  he  was  the  pastor 
of  a  large  diocese.  John's  second  epistle,  ver.  12, 
and  third  epistle,  ver.  14,  indicate  that  he  made 
journeys  of  pastoral  visitation.  John  died  at 
Ephesus  past  the  age  of  ninety,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  According  to  Jerome,  he  was  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  according  to  Suidas,  a 
hundred  and  twenty. 

If  we  endeavour  to  picture  to  ourselves  an  image 

of  John  as  drawn  from  his  Gospel  and  his  Epistles, 

aided  by  a  few  traits  of  his  life  preserved  by  the 

Afathers,*  he  appears  to  have  been  of  a  wise,  affec- 

Kionate,  and  rather  feminine  character. 

It  seems  that  originally  this  softness  of  disposi- 
tion would  sometimes  blaze  up  in  wrath,  as  femi- 
nine characters  in  general  feel  themselves  as 
strongly  repelled  as  attracted.  An  instance  of  his 
wrath  we  find  in  Luke  ix.  54,  sq.  We  trace  also 
a  degree  of  selfishness  in  Mark  ix.  38 ;  x.  35. 
Hence  it  appears  that  love,  humility,  and  mildness, 
were  in  John  the  works  of  transforming  grace.  At 
a  later  period  his  writings  indicate  not  only  mild- 
ness, but  also  a  strict  moral  earnestness  (ijohn  I 
6;  iii,  9-20;  v.  16;  2  John  10,  ii). — A.  T. 

JOHN,  Gospel  according  to.     i.  Genuine- 

•  Jerome  [Comm,  ad  Gal.^  iiL  p.  314,  mart) 
relates  that  when  John  had  attained  a  great  age  he 
was  so  feeble  that  he  could  not  walk  to  the  assem- 
blies of  the  church ;  he  therefore  caused  himself  to 
be  carried  in  by  young  men.  He  was  no  longer 
able  to  say  much,  but  he  constantly  repeated  the 
words,  *  Little  children,  love  one  another.'  On 
being  asked  why  he  constantly  repeated  this  one 
saying,  he  replied,  *  Because  it  is  the  command  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  enougli  is  done  if  this  is  done.* 


nas. — There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fourth 
gospel  was  from  the  beginning  received  in  the 
church  as  the  production  of  the  apostle  whose 
name  it  bears.  We  may  decline  to  accept  as  a 
testimony  for  this  the  statement  at  the  close  of  the 
Gospel  itself  (xxi.  24),  for  this  can  have  the  force 
of  an  independent  testimony  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  passage  was  added  by  another  hand ; 
and  though  there  is  an  evident  allusion  in  2  Pet  l 
14  to  what  is  recorded  in  John  xxL  18,  19,  yet  as 
that  saying  of  the  Lord  was  one  which  tradition 
would  be  sure  to  send  forth  among  the  brethren 
(comp.  ver.  23),  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  Peter's 
allusion  to  it  that  it  was  then  put  on  record  as  we 
have  it  in  the  Gospel.  We  may  also  admit  that 
the  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  which  have  been  adduced  as  evidencing, 
on  their  part,  acquaintance  with  this  Gospel  are 
not  decisive;  as  all  of  them  may  owe  their  ac- 
cordance with  John's  statements  to  the  influence 
of  true  tradition,  or  to  the  necessary  resemblance 
of  the  just  utterance  of  Christian  thought  and 
feeling  by  different  men ;  though  in  three  of  the 
passages  cited  from  Ignatius  {Ad  Rom,  vii.  ;  Ad 
Trail.  viiL  ;  and  Ad  Philad,  vii.)  the  coincidence 
of  the  two  first  with  John  vi.  32,  ff.,  and  of  the 
last  with  John  iii.  8,  is  almost  too  close  to  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way*  (Ebrard,  Evang.  Joh.y 
p.  102 ;  Rothe,  Anfdnge  der  Christl.  Kirche^  p.  ^ 
715).  But  Eusebius  attests  that  this  Gospel  was  [ 
among  the  books  universally  received  in  the 
church  {Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  25) ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  formed  part  of  the  canon  of  the 
churches,  both  of  the  East  and  West,  before  the 
end  of  the  2d  century  [Canon],  It  is  in  the 
Peshito,  and  in  the  Muraton  Fragment  It  is 
quoted  or  referred  to  by  Justin  Mart)rr  {Apol.  i. 
52,  61  ;  il  6 ;  ^.  Trypk.  105,  etc  ;  comp.  Olshau- 
sen,  Echtheit  d^r  Kan.  Eirv. ,  p.  304,  ff.) ;  by  Ta- 
tian  {Orat  ad  Gracos,  4,  13,  19),  who,  indeed, 
composed  a  Diatessaron  (Euseb.,  H.  E.,  iv.  29; 
Theod.,  Hipret.  Fab.^  L  20),  in  preparing  which  he 
must  have  had  this  Gospel  before  him  ;  in  the 
Epistle  of  the  Church  at  Vienne  and  Lyons 
(Euseb.  V.  i)  ;  by  MeHto  of  Sardes  (see  Pitra, 
Specileg.  Solmense,  i.,  Prolegom.  p.  5,  Paris  1852) ; 
by  Athenagoras  {Leg.  pro  Christ.  10) ;  by  Apolli- 
nans  {Frag.  Chron.  Pasch.^  P*  I4»  ^*  Dindorf) ; 
by  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus  (Euseb.  H.  E, 
V.  24) ;  and  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  (xix.  22, 
ed.  Dressel,  1853),  in  such  a  way  that  not  only  is 
its  existence  proved,  but  evidence  is  afforded  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  as  canonical  from 
the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  Still  more  precise^ 
is  the  testimony  of  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  not  only  composed  a  Harmony  of  the  four 
evangelists  (Hieron.,  Deviris  ilhist.  25  ;  Ep.  151,! 
ad  Algasiam)y  but  in  an  extant  work  {Ad  AutoL  \\i 
22)  expressly  quotes  John  l  I  as  part  of  Hol^ 
Scripture,  and  as  the  production  of  the  apostle, 
whom  he  ranks  among  the  wpevfiaro^pou  More 
important  still  is  the  testimony  of  Irenseus  {Har. 


*  The  other  passages  usually  cited  from  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  are,  Bamab.  Ep,  v.  vi.  xii. 
(comp.  John  iiL  14)  ;  Ilerm.,  Past.^  Sim.  ix.  12 
(comp.  John  x.  7,  9  ;  xiv.  6)  ;  Ignat.  Ad  Trail.  . 
viii.  (comp.  John  vi.  51);  Ad  Maxtifs-  vii.  (comp. 
John  xii.  49;  x.  30;  xiv.  11).  See  I^rdncr, 
IVorkSy  vol.  ii. 
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iii.  II.  3,  p.  21S,  ed.  Grabe),  both  because  of  his 
aoquaintance  in  early  youth  with  Polycarp,  and 
because  of  the  distinctness  and  unhesitating  confi- 
dence Mrith  which  he  asserts  the  Johannine  origin 
of  this  Gospel.  To  these  testimonies  may  be 
added  that  of  Celsus,  the  enemy  of  the  Christians, 
who,  in  preparing  his  attack  upon  them,  evidendy 
had  the  four  canonical  gospels  before  him,  and  of 
whose  citations  from  them  some  are  undoubtedly 
from  that  of  John  (comp.  Olshausen,  bk.  cited,  p. 
349*  355  i  Liicke,  Comment,  L  68,  ff.,  3d  ed.)  ; 
which  shews  that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  this 
Gospel  must  have  been  in  general  acceptance  by 
the  Christians  as  canonical.  The  heretic  Mar- 
cion,  also,  in  rejecting  this  gospel  on  dogmatical 
grounds,  is  a  witness  to  the  &ct,  that  its  canonical 
authority  was  generally  held  by  the  Christians 
(TertulL  e,  Marcion^  iv.  ^\  de  Came  Christt), 
(That  the  Gospel  was  recognised  as  canonical  by 
I  the  Valentinians,  one  of  the  most  important  sects 
I  of  the  2d  century,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
(statement  of  Irenaeus  (Har,  iii.  11),  and  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  quoted  by  Ptolemaeus,  a  disciple  of 
Valentinus  (Epiphan.,  II<er,  xxxiii  3),  and  was 
commented  on  by  Heracleon,  another  of  his  dis- 
ciples, both  of  whom  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century.  That  Valentinus  himself  knew 
and  used  the  book  is  rendered  probable  by  this, 
and  by  the  statement  of  Tertullian  {De  Prascr, 
Har,  38),  that  Valentinus  accepted  the  Biblical 
canon  entire,  though  he  perverted  its  meaning; 
and  this  probability  is  raised  to  certainty  by  the 
fact  that,  m  the  recently  discovered  work  of  Hip- 
I  polytus,  Valentinus  is  found  twice  {Philosoph,  vi. 
I  33t  34*  ^  Miller)  citing  the  phrase  6  B^px^^  ^ou 
1  KSaflov  ro&rw,  as  applied  to  the  devil,  which  occurs 
I  only  in  John's  Gospel,  and  repeatedly  there  (xiL 
31 ;  xiv.  30 ;  xvL  11) ;  and  also  quoting  the  say- 
ing, John  X.  8,  as  the  word  of  Christ.  From  the 
same  source,  also  (viL  22,  27,  p.  232,  242),  we 
learn  that  Basilides  was  acquainted  with  John's 

[Gospel,  and  cited  it ;  and  this  brings  us  up  to  the 
b^inning  of  the  2d  century,  Mnthin  a  short  time  of 
the  apostle's  death. 

This  concurrence  of  external  testimony  is  the 
more  noticeable,  as  there  are  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  fourth  gospel  which  would  have  thrown  sus- 
picion on  its  genuineness  had  not  that  been  placed 
oeyond  doubt  by  the  knowledge  which  the  Chris- 
tians had  of  its  having  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
John.  Of  these  are  the  prominence  given  to  the 
extra-Galilean  ministry  of  our  Lord;  the  record 
of  remarkable  miracles,  such  as  the  healing  of  the 
impotent  man  (ch.  v.),  of  the  blind  man  (ch.  ix.), 
f  the  raising  from  the  dead  of  Lazarus,  and  others, 
omitted  by  the  other  evangelists ;  the  insertion  of 
so  many  discourses  of  Jesus,  of  which  no  hint  is 
found  in  the  other  gospels,  as  well  as  the  omission 
of  remarkable  fects  in  the  evangelic  history,  espe- 
cially the  institution  of  the  supper  and  the  agony 
in  the  garden ;  and  certain  important  apparent  dis- 
crepancies between  this  and  the  synoptic  gospels. 
In  perfect  keeping  with  this  assumption,  also,  is 
the  entire  tone,  spirit,  and  character  of  the  Gospel ; 
it  is  emphatic^dly,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria|^lls 
it,  the  irpevfULTucbw  €^yyi\iop,  and  breathes  through- 
out the  spirit  which  was  characteristic  of  '  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.'  The  work  is  evidently 
the  production  of  one  who  was,  as  the  writer  pro- 
fesses to  he  (i.  14  [comp.  I  John  i.  I  ;  iv.  14] ; 
xix.   35 ;    xxL    24),   an  eye- witness  of  what  he 


narrates ;  and  there  is  a  simplicity,  a  naturalness, 
and  a  vividness  in  the  whole  narrative  which  no 
forger  of  a  later  age  could  have  attainedr— which 
the  very  consciousness  of  composing  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  imposition,  would  have  predoded. 
The  remarkable  manner,  also,  in  which  the  writer 
avoids  introducing  John  by  name  (ch.  xiii.  23 ; 
xix.  26;  zx.  2,  3,  4;  xxi   7,  24),  affords  addi- 
tional evidence  that  John  himself  was  the  writer. 
It  has  been  urged  also  by  some  (Bleek,  Ebrard, 
Credner),  that  the  use  of  the  simple  *lMdiT9t, 
without  in  any  case  the  addition  of  the  usual  i§ 
BawTtffHis,  to  designate  the  Baptist,  in  this  Gospel,\ 
is  an  evidence  of  its  being  the  production  of  John  \ 
the  apostle,  on  the  ground  that,  '  supposing  the 
apostle  not  to  be  the  writer,  one  would  expect  that 
he  should,  like  the  Synoptists,  discriminate  the 
Baptist  from  the  Apostle  by  this  epithet,  whereas, 
supposing  the  apostle  himself  to  be  the  writer,  he 
would  fed  less  prompted  to  do  so '  (Bleek,  EinUU. 
in  <L  N,  Z,  p.  148) ;  but  to  this  much  weight 
cannot  be  attached,  for  though  it  is  probable  that 
a  writer  taking  his  materials  from  the  other  evan- 
gelists would  have  designated  John  as  they  do,  and 
though,  as  Meyer  suggests  {JCrit.  Exeg,  Cfimm. 
iiber  N.  T,,  Ein.  ins  £v,  des  yohanneSy  p.  23),  it 
is  probable  that  John,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of 
the  Baptist,  might  prefer  speaking  of  him  by  the 
name  by  which  ne  had  been  accustomed  to  desig* 
nate  him  during  their  personal  intercourse,  lather 
than  by  his  historical  name ;  yet  as  we  cannot  teO 
what  considerations  might  have  occurred  to  a  forger 
writing  in  the  apostle's  name  to  induce  him  to  drop 
the  distinctive  epithet,  it  is  hardly  competent  for  as 
to  accept  this  omission  as  a  /ro^that  the  work  is 
not  the  production  of  a  forger.     It  is  needless  to 
press  every  minute  particular  into  the  service  of  the 
argument  for  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel ;  it  is 
impossible  to  res^  it  without  feeling  that  it  is 
Johannine  in  all  its  parts,  and  that,  had  it  heen 
the  production  of  any  other  than  the  apostle,  that 
other  must,   in  mind,   spirit,    affection,  circum- 
stances, and  character,  have  been  a  second  John. 
It  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  impugn  the  genuineness  of  this 
gospeL    The  work  of  Bretschneider,  entitled  Prt- 
babilia  de  Evangelii  et  Epp,  Johannis  aposL  indoU 
et  origine^  Lips.  1820^  is  the  earliest  formal  attack 
of  any  importance  made  upon  it;  and  this  the 
author  has  himself  assured  us,  was  made  by  him 
with  a  view  of  anew  exciting  and  extending  inquiry 
into  the  genuineness  of  the  Johannine  writings, 
an  end  wmch,  he  adds,  has  been  gained,  so  that 
the  doubts  he  suggested  may  be  regarded  as  dis- 
charged {Dogmatik,   i.   p.   268,  3d  ed.    [BrCT- 
SCHNEIDER]).      Since  this  work   appeared,  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel  have  been  opposed  by  Strauss 
in  his  Leoen  Jesu  ;  by  Weisse,  in  his  Evangdiukt 
Geschiehte;  by  Liitzelbcrger  {Die  Kirthlicke  Trs- 
dition  ab,  d,  Apost,  Joh.) ;  by  Baur  {Krit,  Unter- 
such,  lib,  d,  Kanonischen  Evang,) ;  by  Hilgenfeld 
{Das  Evang,  u.  die  Briefe  Joh.  nach  ihrem  LAriegr, 
dargestellt\  and  by  others.     But  the  reasons  ad* 
vanced  by  these  writers  have  so  little  force,  and 
have  been  so  thoroughly  replied  to,  that  even  in 
Germany  the  general  opinion  has  reverted  to  the 
ancient  and  caUiolic  belief  in  respect  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  fourth  gospeL    The  reader  who  wishes 
to  go  into  the  controversy  may  consult  with  ad« 
vantage  the  following  works  in  reply  to  those  above 
noted  :  Stein,  Authentia  Ev.  Joh.  vindicata,  Bran* 
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denb.  1822  ;  Crome,  Probahilia  hand  probabilia^ 
oder  Widgrlfgung  der  von  Dr,  Bretschneider  gegen 
d,  aechtheit  des  Ev.  u.  d.  Bf.  yoh^  erhob€nen  Zweifel^ 
Leipz.  1824;  Hauff,  Die  Authintie  u,  d,  hohe 
werth  d.  Ev,  Joh,,  Numberg  1831 ;  and  in  the 
Stud,  und  Krit,  for  1846,  p.  806;  Tholuck, 
Glaubvmrdigkeit  der  Evang,  Gesch,  ;  Ebrard, 
Kritik  d,  Evangd,  GeschkhUy  Ziir.  1 850,  2d  ed. ; 
Ewald,  yaArimchy  iii.  p.  146,  v.  p.  178 ;  Mever, 
A'rrV.  Exeg,  Comm,  \l  Th.  2  Abt,  Gott  1856, 
3d  ed.  ;  Bleek,  EinL  in  d,  N.  71,  BerL  1862  ; 
Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  N,  7!,  i  p.  233,  ff. 

2.  Iniigrity, — ^Certain  portions  of  this  Gospel 
have  been  regarded  as  interpolations  or  later  addi- 
tions, even  by  those  who  accept  the  Gospel  as  a 
whole  as  the  work  of  St.  John.  One  of  these  is 
the  closing  part  of  v.  2,  from  ^xSexo^^KWK,  and  the 
whole  of  ver.  4,  in  regard  to  which  the  critical 
authorities  fluctuate,  and  which  contain  statements 
that  give  a  legendary  aspect  to  the  narrative,  such 
as  belongs  to  no  other  of  the  miracles  related  in 
the  gospels.  Both  are  rejected  by  Tischendorf  but 
retained  by  Lachmann ;  and  the  same  diversity  of 
judgment  appears  among  interpreters,  some  reject- 
ing both  passages  (Liicke,  Tholuck,  Olshausen), 
others  retaining  both  (Bruckner),  others  rejecting 
ver.  4,  but  retaining  ver.  2  (Ewald),  while  some 
leave  the  whole  in  doubt  (De  Wette).  Another 
doubtful  portion  is  the  section  relating  to  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  (vii.  53  ;  viii.  ii).  Thb 
is  r^arded  as  an  interpolation,  because  of  the 
deficiency  of  critical  evidence  in  its  favour  (see 
Tischendorf  or  Alford,  in  toe.),  and  because  of 
reasons  founded  on  the  passage  itself,  viz.,  the 
apparently  forced  way  in  wnich  it  is  connected  with 
what  precedes  by  means  of  vii.  53 ;  the  interrup- 
tion caused  by  it  to  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the 
words  in  viit  12  being  evidently  in  continuation  of 
what  precedes  this  section ;  the  alleged  going  of 
Jesus  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  would  place  this  occurrence  in  the 
/ast  residence  of  our  Lord  in  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxi. 
37) ;  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  usage  of  the 
o&Pf  which  John  so  constantly  introduces  into  his 
narratives,  and  for  which  we  have  in  this  section  5^ 
used  as  John  generally  uses  ody ;  and  the  presence 
of  the  expressions  6pBpor,  tcLs  6  Xa6f,  Ka6L<rat 
i5liaaK€»  a&To6t,  ol  ypafifiaTeis  ical  ol  <papuratoL, 
iirifUptiy,  ipafidpnjTos,  KaraXeL'irtffOai,  and  Kara- 
Kplycar,  which  are  foreign  to  John's  style.  On  the 
other  side  it  is  urged  that  the  section  contains,  as 
Calvin  says,  'nihil  apostolico  spiritu  indignum,' 
that  it  has  no  appearance  of  a  later  l^end,  but 
bears  everv  trace  of  an  original  account  of  a  very 
probable  met,  and  that  it  has  a  considerable  amount 
of  diplomatic  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  question 
is  one  which  hardly  admits  of  a  decided  answer. 
The  preponderance  of  evidence  is  undoubtedly 
against  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  section,  and  it 
has  consequently  been  regarded  as  an  interpolation 
by  the  great  majority  of  critics  and  interpreters, 
including  among  the  latter  Calvin,  Beza,  Tittmann, 
Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Liicke,  and  Luthardt,  as 
well  as  Grotius,  De  Wette,  Paulus,  and  Ewald. 
At  the  same  time,  if  it  did  not  form  part  of  the 
original  Gospel,  it  is  difficult  to  accoimt  for  its 
being  at  so  early  a  period  inserted  in  it.  From  a 
passage  in  Eusebius  {//.  E.  iii.  39)  some  have  con- 
cluded that  Papias  inserted  it  from  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews  ;  but  it  is  not  cert.iin  that 
it  is  to  this  section  that  the  words  of  Eusebius 


refer,  nor  is  it  certain  that  he  meant  to  say  that 
Papias  inserted  the  story  he  refers  to  in  the  Gospel. 
More  important  than  either  of  these  portions  is 
chap,  xxi.,  which  is  by  many  regarded  as  the  ad- 
dition of  a  later  hand  after  the  apostle's  death. 
This  opinion  rests  wholly  on  internal  grounds,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Gospel  was  ever 
knowii  in  the  church  without  this  chapter.  At 
first  sight  it  certainly  appears  as  if  the  original 
work  ended  with  ch.  xx.,  and  that  ch.  xxi  was  a 
later  addition  ;  but  whether  by  the  apostle  himself 
or  by  some  other  is  open  to  question.  The  absence 
of  any  trace  of  the  Gospel  having  ever  existed 
without  it  must  be  allowed  to  afford  strong  pritna 
facie  evidence  of  its  having  been  added  by  the 
author  himself ;  still  this  is  not  conclusive,  for  the 
addition  may  have  been  made  by  one  of  his  friends 
or  disciples  before  the  work  was  in  circulation. 
Grotius,  who  thinks  it  was  made  by  the  elders  at 
Ephesus,  argues  against  its  genuineness,  especially 
from  ver.  24 ;  but  though  the  language  there  has 
certainly  the  appearance  of  being  rather  that  of 
others  than  that  of  the  party  himself  to  whom  it 
refers,  still  it  is  not  impossible  that  John  may  have 
referred  to  himself  in  the  third  person,  as  he  does 
for  instance  in  xul  35,  and  as  for  the  use  of  the 
pi.  vX^a4U9,  that  may  l)e  accounted  for  by  his  tacitly 
joining  his  readers  with  himself,  just  as  he  assumes 
their  presence  in  xix.  35.  There  is  more  difficulty 
in  accepting  ver.  25  as  genuine,  for  such  a  hyper- 
bolical mode  of  expression  does  not  seem  to  com- 
port with  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  John ; 
but  there  seems  no  valid  reason  for  calling  into 
doubt  any  other  part  of  the  chapter. 

3.  Design. — At  the  dose  of  the  Gospel  the 
apostle  has  himself  stated  his  design  in  writing  it 
thus  :  *  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe 
tliat  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name' 
(xx.  31).  Taken  in  the  general  this  may  be  said 
to  be  the  design  of  all  the  evangelical  narratives, 
for  all  of  them  are  intended  to  produce  the  convic- 
tion that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah 
promised  to  the  Fathers,  and  so  to  exhibit  Him  in 
his  saving  power,  that  men  believing  on  Him  might 
enjoy  that  life  which  He  had  come  to  bestow. 
We  must  seek,  therefore,  John's  specific  design 
either  in  some  special  occasion  which  he  sought  to 
meet,  or  in  some  peculiarity  in  his  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  Jesus,  by  which  not  merely 
his  Messialiship  should  be  evinced,  but  the  higher 
aspect  of  his  Person,  and  the  spiritual  effects  of  his 
working,  should  be  prominendy  exhibited.  Pro- 
bably both  of  these  concurred  in  the  apostle's 
design ;  and  we  shall  best  conceive  his  purpose 
by  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  ascribing  to  him  a 
merely  historical,  nor  on  the  other  a  purely  dog- 
matical design.  It  is  an  old  and  still  prevalent 
opinion  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  to  supply  the 
omissions  of  the  other  three ;  but  no  such  impres- 
sion is  conveyed  by  the  Gospel  itself,  which  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  having  the  appearance  of  a 
mere  series  of  supplemental  notes  to  previously 
existing  writings;  indeed,  if  this  had  been  the 
apostle's  purpose,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  in 
any  adequate  way  fulfilled  it  Nor  is  there  any 
ground  for  believing  that  it  was  a  polemical  object 
which  chiefly  prompted  him  to  write  this  Gospel, 
though  such  has  often  been  suggested.  Thus 
Ircnacus  {If iter.  iii.  11.  i)  says  that  the  Gos|>el 
was  written  against  the  errors  of  Cerinthus.   Jerome 
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▼I  p.  584).  With  this  the  internal  evidence  fully 
accords.  The  work  is  anonymous,  but  the  Apostle 
John  is  plainly  indicated  throughout  as  the  writer. 
The  author  asserts  himself  to  have  been  an  imme- 
diate disciple  oT  Jesus,  who  testifies  what  he  him- 
self had  seen  and  heard  (i.  1-4  ;  iv.  14) ;  and  this 
assumption  is  sustained  throughout  in  a  way  so 
natural  and  unaffected,  that  it  would  be  doing 
violence  to  all  probability  to  suppose  that  it  could 
have  been  attained  by  one  who  felt  that  he  was 
practising  in  this  a  deliberate  imposition.  The  cir- 
cumstances also  of  the  writer  to  which  he  alludes, 
the  themes  on  which  he  chiefly  dwells,  and  the 
spirit  his  writing  breathes,  are  all  such  as  fall  in 
with  what  we  know  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  sug- 
gest him  as  the  writer.  If  this  be  the  work  of  a 
pretender,  he  has,  as  De  Wette  remarks  {Exestt. 
ffdb.\  *  shewn  incredible  subtlety  in  concealing  the 
name  of  the  Apostle,  whilst  he  has  indirectly,  and 
in  a  most  simple  natural  way,  indicated  him  as  the 
writer.' 

2.  Integrity,  —  The  genuineness  of  only  two 
small  portions  of  this  writing  have  been  called  in 
question,  viz.,  the  words  6  d/AoXoycDv  rhv  vVb9  koX 
rbw  traripa  ixet  (il  23) ;  and  the  words  iv  rQ 
odpaiKfi  6  Ilar^p,  6  A6yot  ical  rb  (kyiw  IlveCfia*  koX 
oihoi  ol  rp€Tt  h  tlai,  Eol  rp€it  eUriy  ol  fiafyrvpoOv- 
r€s  i¥  rj  yi  (v.  7,  8).  The  former  of  these 
IS  omitted  in  the  Text.  Rec,  and  is  printed  in 
italics  in  the  A.  V.  It  is,  however,  supported  by 
sufficient  authority,  and  is  inserted  by  Griesbach, 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Scholz,  et&  The  latter 
of  these  passages  has  given  rise  to  a  world-famous 
controversy,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  yet 
ended  (Orme,  Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting 
the  Heavenly  Witnesses^  Lond.  1830).  The  pre- 
vailing judgment,  however,  of  sdl  critics  and 
interpreters  is,  that  the  passage  is  spurious  (see 
Griesbach,  Append,  ad  N.  7!,  il  1-25;  Tischen- 
dorf on  the  passage ;  Liicke,  Comment,  on  theEpp, 
of  John  in  Biblital  Cabinet^  No.  xv.  etc) 

3.  For  whom  written. — ^The  writer  evidently  had 
in  his  eye  a  cirde  of  readers  with  whom  he  stood 
in  dose  personal  relation.  Christians  apparently 
who  were  living  in  the  midst  of  idolaters  (v.  21), 
and  who  were  exposed  to  danger  from  false  specu- 
lation and  wrong  methods  of  presenting  the  truths 
of  Christianity  (ii.  22-26 ;  iv.  1-3  ;  v,  1-6,  etc.)  If 
the  epistle  was  written  by  John  at  Ephesus,  we 
may,  from  these  circumstances,  with  much  proba- 
bility conclude  that  the  Christians  in  that  r^on 
were  the  parties  for  whose  behoof  it  was  first  de- 
signed. Augustine  {Quast,  Evangel,  ii  39)  says  it 
was  addressed  'ad  Parthos,'  and  this  inscription 
appears  in  several  MSS.  of  the  Vuljg:.,  and  has  been 
defended  by  Grotlus,  Paulus,  and  others,  as  giving 
the  real  destination  of  the  epistle.  John,  however, 
had  no  relations  with  the  Parthians  that  we  know 
of;  nor  does  a  single  ancient  testimony  confirm 
the  statement  of  Augustine,  except  on  the  part  of 
later  writers  of  the  Latin  Church,  who  probably 
simply  followed  him.  It  has  been  suggested  that, 
as  the  second  epistle  is  by  some  of  the  ancients  de- 
scribed as  wpbs  irapdivow  (Clem.  Alex.,  Frag.,  ed. 
Potter,  p.  loi  i),  this  ma^  have  been  changed  into 
irpht  Udpdovs,  and  by  mistake  applied  to  the  first 
epistle  (Whiston,  Comment,  on  the  Catk,  Epp. ; 
Hug,  Jntrod.^  p.  464,  Fosdick's  transl.)  This  is 
ix>ssible,  but  not  very  probable.  The  suggestion 
of  Wegscheider,  that  *  Ad  Parthos*  is  an  error  for 
'Ad  Sparsos,'  an  inscription  which  actually  is 


found  in  several  MSS.  (Scholz,  BibL  KrU.  Rose, 
p.  67),  is  ingenious,  and  may  be  correct 

4.  Characteristics. — ^Though  ranked  among  the 
Catholic  epistles,  this  writing  has  nothing  of  Uk 
character  of  an  epistle ;  it  more  resembles  a  free 
homily.  The  general  strain  is  admonitory,  and 
the  author  seems  to  have  written  as  he  would  have 
spoken  had  those  whom  he  addresses  been  present 
lifore  him.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  exact 
plan  in  the  book ;  one  great  thought  pervades  it, 
the  reality  of  Christ's  appearance  m  the  flesh,  and 
the  all-sufficiency  of  his  doctrine  for  salvation,  a 
salvation  which  manifests  itself  in  holiness  and 
love ;  but  the  author  does  not  discuss  these  topics 
in  any  systematic  or  logical  form ;  he  rather  allows 
his  thoughts  to  flow  out  in  succession  as  one  sug- 
gests another,  and  dothes  them  in  simple  and 
earnest  words  as  they  arise  in  his  mind.  Some 
have  imputed  a  character  of  senility  to  the  work 
on  this  account,  but  without  reason.  Under  a 
simple  and  inartificial  exterior  there  lies  deep 
thought;  and  the  book  is  pervaded  by  a  sup- 
press intensity  of  feeling  that  recals  the  youthful 
Boanerges  in  t^  aged  apostle.  The  mighty  power 
that  is  in  it  has  drawn  to  it  in  all  ages  the  rever- 
ence and  love  of  the  noblest  minds,  '  especially  of 
those  who  more  particularly  take  up  Christianity 
as  a  religion  of  love,  a  rdigion  of  the  heart*  (Liicke, 
Int.,  p.  55). 

5.  Relation  to  the  Fourth  (7<?jr/e/.— The  close 
affinity  between  this  epistle  and  John's  g<Kpel  has 
been  already  alluded  to ;  in  style,  in  prevailing  for- 
mulae of  expression,  in  spirit,  and  in  thought,  the 
two  are  identical.  This  has  led  to  the  suggestion 
that  both,  in  a  sense,  form  one  whole,  the  epistle 
being  according  to  some  a  prolegomenon  to  the 
Gospel,  according  to  others,  its  practical  conda- 
sion,  and  according  to  others  its  commendatory  ac- 
companiment The  probability  is  that  both  were 
written  at  the  same  period  of  the  author's  life,  and 
that  they  both  contain  in  writing  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  testify  and  teach  during  his  apostolic 
ministry.  But  whether  any  doser  relation  than 
this  exists  between  them  must  remain  matter  en- 
tirely of  conjecture. 

6.  Design. — ^That  the  apostle  sought  to  con6nn 
the  believers  for  whom  he  wrote  in  their  attach- 
ment to  Christianity,  as  it  had  been  delivered  to 
them  bv  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  is  evident  on 
the  surface  of  the  epistle.  It  is  dear  also  that  he 
had  in  view  certain  false  teachers  by  whose  arts  the 
Christians  were  in  danger  of  being  seduced  from 
the  faith  of  Jesus  as  the  incarnate  5)n  of  God,  and 
from  that  holy  and  loving  course  of  conduct  to 
which  true  faith  in  Jesus  leads.  But  who  these 
false  teachers  were,  or  to  what  school  tlicy  be- 
longed, is  doubtfuL  It  is  an  old  opinion  that  they 
were  Doketae  (TertuUian,  Decafne  Christi,  I  24 ; 
Dionys.  AL  ap.  Euseb.,  H.  E.  viL  25) ;  and  to  ihb 
many  recent  mquirers  have  given  in  their  adher- 
ence. Liicke,  who  strenuously  defends  this  view, 
attempts  to  shew  that  Doketism  was  in  vogne  as 
early  as  the  time  of  John  by  an  appeal  to  the  case 
of  Cerenthus,  and  to  the  references  to  Doketism  m 
three  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  {Ad  Smym.  2,  ff.; 
Ad  TraU.  ix. ;  Ad  Eph.  viL)  But  the  doctrine  of 
Cerinthus  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  wa> 
not  Doketic  in  the  proper  sense ;  and  the  iJas-safT** 
cited  from  Ignatius  are  all  subject  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  interpolations,  as  none  of  them  art  f»"od 
in  the  Syriac  recension.     Liicke  lays  stress  also  00 
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tlie  words  h  a-apxl  ikiikOOvra  (iv.  2 ;  comp.  2  John 
viL )  as  indicating  an  express  antithesis  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Doketics  that  Christ  had  come  only 
in  appearance.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whetner  this  means  an3rthing  more  than  that  Christ 
had  really  come,  the  phrase  iv  capki  iXOeuf  being 
probably  a  familiar  technicality  for  this  among  the 
Christians.  It  may  be  questioned  also  whether 
the  passage  should  not  be  translated  thus  :  '  Every 
spint  which  confesseth  Jesus  Christ  having  [who 
has]  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God,*  rather  than  thus, 
'  Evetv  spirit  which  confesseth  tAat  Jesus  Christ  is 
come,  etc.  (for  dfioXoyeuf  with  the  accusative  see 
John  ix.  22;  Acts  xxiii.  8;  Rom.  x.  9;  I  Tim. 
vi  12);  and  in  this  case  even  the  appearance 
of  allusion  to  a  contrary  doctrine  vanishes  (see 
Bleek,  EinleiL  p.  593).  It  may  be  added  that  had 
John  intended  to  express  a  direct  antithesis  to  Do- 
ketism  he  would  hardly  have  contented  himself 
with  merely  using  the  words  hf  ffapKl,  for  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  even  the  Doketae  would  have  ad- 
mitted this.  Besides  the  Doketse,  other  heretical 
parties  have  been  suggested,  viz.,  the  Judaisers,  the 
Johannites,  or  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  the  Gnostics 
as  such,  and  even  the  Montanists.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  mere  conjecture.  Perhaps  we  shall  best 
enter  into  the  force  of  the  Apostle  s  admonitions  if 
we  view  them  without  relation  to  any  known  school 
of  formal  heresy. 

Commentaries, — Au^stine,  Tract  x^  in  yoannis 
Ep,  ad  Parthos;  Bullmger,  1532;  Sender,  1792; 
Ballenstadt,  1802 ;  Rickli,  1828.  For  commen- 
taries on  all  the  three  Epistles  of  John,  see  end  of 
next  article. — W.  L.  A- 

JOHN,  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of. 
Whilst  the  internal  evidence  arising  from  similarity 
of  style  and  tone  of  thought  between  these  epistles 
and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  strongly  supports  the 
conclusion  that  all  are  from  the  same  pen,  the 
external  evidence  for  their  genuineness  b  less 
copious  and  decisive  than  that  for  the  first  epistle. 
They  are  not  in  the  Peshito  version,  which  shews 
that  at  the  time  it  was  executed  they  were  not 
recognised  by  the  Syrian  churches ;  and  Eusebius 
places  them  among  the  darrCke^bpum  {ff.  £,  iii.  25). 
The  nth  ver.  of  the  Second  Epistle,  however,  is 
quoted  by  Irenaeus  {J/aer.  i.  16.  3)  as  a  saving  of 
John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  meaning  thereby, 
without  doubt,  the  apostle.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
in  referring  to  John's  first  epistle,  uses  the  words 
*luidtnnii9  ip  T^  ful^im  ivurroX^,  which  shews  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  at  least  two  epistles  of 
John ;  there  is  extant  in  a  Latin  translation  a  com- 
mentary by  him  on  the  second  epistle;  and  as 
Eusebius  and  Photius  both  attest  that  he  wrote 
commentaries  on  all  the  seven  catholic  epistles,  it 
would  appear  that  he  must  have  known  and  ac- 
knowledged the  third  also.  Orieen  speaks  of  the 
Apostle  John  having  left  a  second  and  third  epistle, 
which,  however,  he  adds,  all  did  not  accept  as 
genuine  {/n  Joan,  ap.  Euseb.  vi.  25).  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  (/did.  vii.  25)  reo^nises  them  as 
productions  of  the  same  John  who  wrote  the  Gospel 
and  the  first  epistle ;  and  so  do  aU  the  later  Alexan- 
drian writers.  Eusebius  himself  refers  to  them  in 
his  Dem,  Evang.  iii.  5  without  hesitation,  as  John's ; 
and  in  the  Synod  held  at  Carthage  (A.D.  256), 
Aurelius,  Bishop  of  Chullabi,  confirmed  his  vote 
by  citing  2  John  10,  ff. ,  as  the  language  of  St  John. 
In  the  Muratori  Fragment,  which,  however,  in  the 


part  relating  to  the  epistles  of  John  is  somewhat 
confused  or  apparently  vitiated,  there  are  at  least 
two  epistles  of  John  recognised,  for  the  author 
uses  the  plural  in  mentioning  John's  epistles.  In 
all  the  later  catalogues,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jambics  ad  Seleucum,  they  are  inserted  with  the 
other  canonical  books  of  the  N.  T.  There  is  thus 
a  solid  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  epistles ;  that  they  were  not  univer- 
sally known  and  received  is  probably  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  their  character  as  private  letters  to 
individuals,  which  would  naturally  be  longer  of  com- 
ing under  general  recognition  thaui  such  as  were  ad- 
dressed to  churches  or  the  Christians  of  a  district 

The  only  antagonist  testimony  which  has  reached 
us  from  antiquity  is  that  of  Jerome,  who  says  {De 
vir.  illust.  ix.  18)  that  both  epistles  were  commonly 
reputed  to  be  the  production  not  of  John  the 
Apostle,  but  of  John  the  Presbyter;  confirmed  by 
the  statement  of  Eusebius  (iii  25)  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  they  were  the  production  of  the  evan- 
gelist or  of  another  John.  On  this  it  may  be 
observed — i.  That  the  statement  of  Jerome  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  m  its  full  extent,  for  there  is  evidence 
enough  that  both  in  his  own  time  and  before,  as 
well  as  after  it,  the  general  belief  both  in  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  Churches  was  that  they  were 
written  by  John  the  Apostle ;  2.  Both  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  conciur  in  attesting  that  all  ascribed  these 
epistles  either  to  John  the  Apostle  or  John  the 
Presbyter  as  their  author  ;  which  may  be  accepted 
as  convincing  evidence  that  they  are  not  forgeries 
of  an  age  later  than  that  of  the  apostle ;  3.  The 
question  being  between  John  the  Apostle  and 
John  the  Presbyter,  we  may,  without  laying  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  the  latter  is,  to 
say  the  least,  involved  in  doubt  [John  the  Presby- 
ter], call  attention  to  the  consideration  that, 
whilst  the  use  of  the  expression  6  TptaB&repot  by 
the  writer  of  the  second  epistle  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  report  which  Jerome  and  Eusebius 
attest,  there  lies  in  this  a  strong  evidence  that  the 
writer  was  John  the  Apostle,  and  not  John  the 
Presbyter ;  for  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  former, 
writing  in  his  old  age,  should  employ  the  term 
irp€<rp&r€fM)s  to  express  this  fact  just  as  Paul  does 
(Philem.  9),  and  as  Peter  does  (i  Ep.  v.  i),  whereas 
it  is  incredible  that  the  latter,  with  whom  presbyter 
was  a  title  of  office,  should,  in  writing  a  letter  to 
an  individual,  designate  himself  thus,  inasmuch  as, 
the  office  being  common  to  him  with  many  others, 
the  title,  in  the  absence  of  his  name,  was  no 
designation  at  all ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  members  of  the 
xp€ffpvTiipiop  in  the  primitive  churches  ever  received 
irpeap&repof  as  a  title,  any  more  than  the  members 
of  the  church,  though  collectively  oi  4710*  and  ol 
d5cX0ot,  received  individually  iyiof  or  ddeX^os  as 
a  title.  On  these  grounds  there  seems  no  reason 
for  attaching  any  importance  to  the  opinion  or 
tradition  reported  by  Jerome ;  though  it  has  been 
adopted  by  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Credner,  Jachmann 
[Comm.  tib.  d,  Kathol.  Br,\  and  more  recently  by 
Ebrard  (Olshausen's  Comment,  vi  4,  E.  T.  vol.  x., 
and  in  Herzc^s  Encyc,  vL  736). 

The  second  epistle  is  addressed  to  one  whom  the 
writer  calls  ^kXc/ct^  KvpLa,  This  has  been  differently 
understood.  By  some  it  has  been  regarded  as 
designating  the  Church  collectively ;  by  others  as 
designating  a  particular  congregation ;  and  by 
others  as  denoting  an  individual.     The  two  former 
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opinions  are  rendered  improbable,  partly  by  the 
reference  in  ver.  1 1  to  the  chUdren^  and  in  ver.  13 
to  the  sisUr  of  the  party  addressed,  partly  by  the 
want  of  any  authority  for  such  a  usage  of  the  term 
Kvpia,  as  would  thus  be  imputed  to  the  apostle.* 
Of  those  who  understand  this  of  an  individual, 
some  take  both  terms  appellatively  (as  in  the  A.  V., 
•  elect  lady*) ;  some  take  the  former  as  a  proper 
name  and  the  latter  as  appellative,  '  the  lady 
Eclecta ;'  and  some  reverse  this,  and  make  the 
latter  the  proper  name  and  the  former  an  adjective, 
'  the  elect  Kyria.'  On  the  whole  this  last  seems 
the  preferable  explanation.  Kyria  occurs  elsewhere 
as  a  proper  name  ;  and  that  iKktin^  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  usual  signification  is  rendered  probable  by  its 
being  applied  in  ver.  13  to  the  sister  of  the  party 
addressed. 

The  epistle  is  an  affectionate  address  to  an 
esteemed  Christian  friend,  whom  the  apostle  con- 
gratulates on  the  piety  of  her  children,  exhorts  to 
continue  in  love  to  the  brethren,  and  warns  to  shun 
erroneous  teachers,  especially  such  as  denied  that 
Jesus  had  come  in  the  nesh.  At  the  time  of  writing 
this  epistle  the  apostle  was  with  the  sister  of  Kyria, 
but  expresses  a  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  latter,  and 
converse  with  her  on  matters  of  which  he  could 
not  then  write.  From  this  we  may  infer  either 
that  the  apostle  was  at  the  time  on  a  journey  from 
which  he  expected  erelong  to  return,  or  that  Kyria 
resided  not  very  far  from  bis  usual  residence,  and 
that  he  intended  soon  to  pay  her  a  visit.  Adopt- 
ing the  latter  hypothesis  as  the  more  probable,  and 
viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  apostle's  styling 
himself  irpcffp&rtpotf  we  may  infer  that  the  epistle 
was  written  from  Ephesus  in  the  later  part  of  the 
apostle's  life. 

The  lAtrd  epistle  is  addressed  to  Gains,  a  Chris- 
tian brother  noted  for  his  hospitality  to  the  saints. 
Whether  this  be  one  of  those  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  the  N.  T.  by  this  name  is  imcertain ;  he  may 
have  been  the  Gaius  mentioned  Acts  xix.  28 
[Gaius].  The  apostle  having  heard  of  his  kind 
attentions  to  those  Christians  who  travelled  on  the 
service  of  the  gospel,  w^rites  to  commend  him  for 
this;  and  at  the  same  time  animadverts  on  the 
misconduct  of  one  Diotrephes,  who  had  usurped 
undue  power  in  the  church  to  which  Gaius  be- 
longed, and  was  exercising  it  in  a  way  opposed  to 
the  mind  of  the  apostle,  and  in  opposition  to  his 
authority.  He  mentions  especially  an  epistle  which 
he  himself  had  written  to  the  church,  but  which 
Diotrephes  apparently  had  rendered  fruitless  by 
his  unhallowed  influence.  This  epistle  is  lost,  for 
it  cannot  have  been  either  the  first  or  second  of 
those  extant  The  apostle  intimates  the  probability 
of  his  soon  personally  visiting  the  church,  when 
he  would  deal  with  Diotrephes  for  his  mi^onduct, 
and  would  communicate  to  Gaius  many  things 
of  which  he  could  not  then  write.  In  the  mean- 
time he  exhorts  him  to  follow  that  which  is  good ; 
commends  one  Demetrius,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  further ;  and  concludes  with  benediction 
and  salutation.  The  epistle  was  probably  written 
about  the  same  time  as  the  second,  and  at  Ephesus. 

Commentaries  on  John's  epistles : — Whiston, 
Moms,  1786;  Oertel,  1795;  Hawkins,  1808; 
Paulus,  1829;  Sander,  1851 ;  Liicke  (translated 
in  No.  15  of  the  Edinburgh  Bib.  Cabinet) ;  Dus- 
tcrdieck,  1852;  Huther,  1855.  On  the  second 
epistle,  Rambonnet,  Traj.  18x8.  On  the  third, 
Heumaun  in  Nov,  SylL  i.  276. — W.  L.  A. 


JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  (Gr.  'IwdwiTf  h  ^r- 
Ti^TiJj,  or  simply  'loNivnTf,  when  the  reference  rs 
clear,  as  in  Matt  iii.  4 ;  iv.  12).  This  eminent 
individual  commonly  beu^  the  honourable  tide  of 
'  forerunner  of  the  Lord' — antecursor  et  praeparator 
viarum  Domini  (TertuU.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  33) ;  in 
Greek,  wp65pofios,  xpodyyeXoi  Kvfdov.  llie  ^uc- 
counts  of  him  which  the  gospels  present  are  fnu;- 
mentary  and  imperfect :  they  involve  too,  some 
difficulties  which  the  learned  have  found  it  hard  to 
remove ;  yet  enough  is  given  to  show  that  he  ^'as 
a  man  of  a  lofty  character,  and  that  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  Christianity  was  one  of  great 
importance. 

His  parents  were  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  the 
latter  *  a  cousin  of  Mary,'  the  mother  of  Jesns, 
whose  senior  John  was  by  a  period  of  six  months 
(Luke  L)  The  exact  spot  where  John  was  bora  is 
not  determined.  The  rabbins  fix  on  Hebron,  in 
the  hill-country  of  Judaea ;  Paulus,  Kuinoel,  and 
Meyer,  after  Reland,  are  in  favour  of  Jutta,  *aciiy 
of  Judah.'  According  to  the  account  contained  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Luke,  his  father,  while  engaged 
in  burning  incense,  was  visited  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who  informed  him  that  in  compliance  with  his 
prayers  his  wife  should  bear  a  son,  whose  name  he 
should  call  John — in  allusion  to  the  grace  thus 
accorded.  A  descripdon  of  the  manner  of  his 
son's  life  is  given,  which  in  effect  states  that  be  was 
to  be  a  Nazarite,  abstaining  fix>m  bodily  mdul*^ 
gences,  y^BS  to  receive  special  favour  and  aid  of 
God,  was  to  prove  a  great  religions  and  social  re- 
former, and  so  prepare  the  way  tor  the  long-expected 
Messiah.  Zacharias  is  slow  to  believe  these  tidings, 
and  seeks  some  token  in  evidence  of  their  truth. 
Accordingly  a  sign  is  given  which  acts  also  as  a 
punishment  of  his  want  of  faith — ^his  tongue  is  sealed 
till  the  prediction  is  fulfilled  by  the  event.  Six 
months  imer  Elisabeth  had  conceived  she  received 
a  visit  from  Mary,  the  future  mother  of  Jesus.  On 
being  saluted  by  her  relation,  Elisabeth  felt  her 
babe  leap  in  her  womb,  and,  being  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  she  broke  forth  into  a  poetic  congratu- 
lation to  Mary,  as  the  destined  mother  of  her  Lord. 
At  length  Elisabeth  brought  forth  a  son,  whom  the 
relatives  were  disposed  to  name  Zacharias,  after 
his  father — ^but  Elisabeth  was  in  some  way  led  to 
wish  that  he  should  be  called  John.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  father,  who  signified  in  writing 
that  his  name  was  to  be  John.  This  agreement 
with  Elisabeth  caused  all  to  marvel  Zacfaana> 
now  had  his  tongue  loosed,  and  he  first  employed 
his  restored  power  in  praising  God.  These  sinjju- 
lar  events  caused  universal  surprise,  and  led  peof^e 
to  expect  that  the  child  would  prove  a  distingixished 
man. 

The  parents  of  John  were  not  only  of  a  priestly 
order,  but  righteous  and  devout.  Their  influence, 
in  consequence,  in  the  training  of  their  son,  wonW 
be  not  only  benign  but  suitable  to  the  holy  office 
which  he  was  designed  to  fill.  More  than  thi^— 
the  special  aids  of  God's  Spirit  were  with  him  (Luk** 
l  66).  How  thoroughly  Zacharias  was  ncnetnteti 
with  his  parental  responsibility  and  the  rbture  dig- 
nity of  his  son,  appears  from  the  'divine  song'  io 
which  he  gives  utterance  ;  the  following  worrls  de^ 
serve  notice  : — *  And  thou,  child,  shalt  be  called 
the  prophet  of  the  Highest ;  for  dioa  shalt  p^  l»^ 
fore  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  wp ;  to 
give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his  people  hy  ^h^ 
remission  of  their  sins,  through  the  tender  merer 
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of  our  God,  whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our 
feet  in  the  way  of  peace.*  As  a  consequence  of  the 
lofty  influences  under  which  he  was  nurtured,  the 
child  waxed  strong  in  spirit  The  sacred  writer 
adds  that '  he  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his 
showing  unto  Israel  *  (Lulce  i.  80).  The  apocry- 
phal Protev,  ydc,y  ch.  xxiL,  states  that  his  mother, 
in  order  to  rescue  her  son  from  the  murder  of  the 
children  at  Bethlehem,  which  Herod  commanded, 
fled  with  him  into  the  desert.  She  fotmd  no  place 
of  refuge;  the  mountain  opened  at  her  request, 
and  gave  the  needed  shelter  in  its  bosom.  Zacha- 
rias,  being  questioned  by  Herod  as  to  where  his 
son  was  to  be  found,  and  refusing  to  answer,  was 
slain  by  the  tyrant  At  a  later  period  Elisabeth 
died,  when  angek  took  the  youth  under  their  care 
(Fabridus,  CA,  Apochryph.^  p.  117,  seq» ;  comp. 
Kubn,  L^en  Jesu^  i.  163,  remark  4). 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
John  made  his  public  appearance,  exhibiting  the 
austeritv,  the  costume,  and  the  manner  of  life  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  prophets  (L.uke  iiu  ;  Matt  iiu) 
His  raiment  was  camel's  hair ;  he  wore  a  plain 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  ;  his  food  was  that 
the  desert  spontaneously  offered — ^locusts  and  wild 
honey  from  the  rock.  I>esert  though  the  place  is 
designated,  the  country  where  he  began  his  mis- 
sion— the  wild  mountainous  tract  of  Juda — living 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  along  which 
it  stretches,  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  meaas  for 
supporting  human  existence  (Matt  ill  i-i2  ;  Mark 
L  1-8 ;  Luke  iil  1-20 ;  John  i.  28  ;  Justin  Martyr, 
Diai.  cum  Tryph.^  c.  88).  Josephus,  in  his  Life 
(iL  2),  gives  an  account  of  one  of  his  instructors, 
Banus,  which  throws  light  on  John's  condition  in 
the  desert : — '  he  lived  in  the  desert,  and  had  no 
other  food  than  what  grew  of  its  own  accord,  and 
bathed  himself  in  cold  water  frequently,  both  by 
ni^ht  and  by  day.  I  imitated  him  in  these  things, 
and  continued  with  him  three  years.' 

The  burden  of  John's  preaching  bore  no  slight 
resemblance  to  the  old  prophetic  exhortations, 
whose  last  echo  had  now  died  away  for  centuries. 
He  called  upon  the  Jewish  people  to  repent  {jiapv,- 
90€vri^^  to  ciiange  their  minds,  their  dispositions, 
and  affections,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  doctrine  promuloated  by  his  Lord,  of  the 
necessity  of  a  spiritual  regeneration.  That  the 
change  which  Jonn  had  in  view  was  by  no  means 
of  so  great  or  so  elevated  a  kind  as  that  which 
Jesus  required,  is  very  probable ;  but  the  particu- 
lars into  which  he  enters  when  he  proceeds  to 
address  ckisses  or  individuals  (Matt  iii.  7,  stq, ; 
Luke  iiu  7,  j^.),  serve  fully  to  show  that  the  re- 
novation at  which  he  aimed  was  not  merely  of  a 
material  or  organic,  but  chiefly  of  a  moral  nature. 
In  a  very  emphatic  manner  did  he  warn  the  eccle- 
siastical and  philosophical  authorities  of  the  land 
of  the  necessity  under  which  they  la^  of  an  entire 
change  of  view,  of  aim,  and  of  desire  ;  declaring 
in  explicit  and  awful  terms  that  their  pride  of 
natiozudity  would  avail  them  nothing  against  the 
coming  wrathful  visitation,  and  that  they  were 
utterly  mistaken  in  the  notion  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  any  need  of  them  for  completing  its  own 
wise  purposes  (Luke  iii.  8,  9).  The  first  reason 
assigned  by  John  for  entering  on  his  most  weighty 
and  perilous  office,  was  announced  in  these  words — 
'the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.'    It  was  his 
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£reat  work  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  nation,  so 
uiat  when  Jesus  himself  came  they  might  be  a 
people  made  ready  for  the  Lord.  What  was  the 
exact  idea  which  John  intended  to  convey  by  the 
term  '  kingdom  of  heaven'  it  is  not  easy,  at  least 
in  the  space  before  us,  to  determine  with  satisfac- 
tion. We  feel  ourselves,  however,  justified  in  pro- 
testing against  the  practice  of  those  who  take  the 
vulgar  Jewish  notion,  and  ascribe  it  to  John,  while 
some  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  our  Lord  himself, 
at  the  first,  possessed  any  other.  The  reference 
which  we  have  made  to  John's  addresses  to  his 
auditors  suffices  to  show  that  there  was  an  ample 
and  predominant  moral  element  in  his  conception 
of  this  kingdom  ;  while,  if  he  entertained  the  vulgar 
notion  of  the  Messiah,  why  his  uigency  in  behalf  of 
/rierdyota — an  entire,  internal  change?  Besides, 
does  the  fact  need  enforcement,  that  all  superior 
minds — especially  those  that  are  enlightened  by  the 
Divine  Spirit — have  both  correcter  and  nobler 
views  than  the  bulk  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
that  it  is  the  power  which,  under  God's  aid,  these 
views  give  them,  that  sustains  them  in  their  duty 
and  m^es  their  efforts  successful  ?  If  John  really 
came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias — if  he  re- 
produced the  old  ardour  and  quickening  fore- 
sight of  the  nrophets,  he  must  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  vulgar  conception  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  teach- 
ing seems  to  our  mind  intended  and  fitted  to  refine, 
exalt,  and  expand  the  ordinary  Jewish  mind,  and 
so  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  perfect  day  of 
Christ. 

Had  we  space  to  develop  the  moral  character  of 
John,  we  could  show  that  this  fine,  stem,  high- 
minded  teacher  possessed  many  eminent  qualities ; 
but  his  personal  and  official  modesty  in  keeping,  in 
all  circumstances,  in  the  lower  rank  assigned  him 
by  God,  must  not  pass  without  special  mention. 
The  doctrine  and  manner  of  life  of^John  appear  to 
have  roused  the  entire  of  the  south  of  Palestine, 
and  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the  spot  where, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  he  baptised  thousands 
unto  repentance.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fame 
which  he  had  gained,  that  '  people  were  in  expec- 
tation, and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John, 
whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not'  (Luke  iii.  15). 
Had  he  chosen,  lohn  might  without  doubt  have 
assumed  to  himself  the  higher  office,  and  risen  to 
great  worldly  power.  But  he  was  faithful  to  his 
trust,  and  never  failed  to  declare  in  the  fullest  and 
clearest  manner,  that  he  was  not  the  Christ,  but 
merely  his  harbinger,  and  that  the  sole  work  he 
had  to  do  was  to  usher  in  the  day-spring  from 
on  high. 

The  more  than  prophetic  fame  of  the  Baptist 
reached  the  ears  of  Jesus  in  his  Nazarene  dwelling, 
far  distant  from  the  locality  of  John  (Matt  it  22- 
23).  The  nature  of  the  report — namely,  that  his 
divinely-predicted  forerunner  had  appeared  in 
Judaea— shewed  our  Lord  that  the  time  was  now 
come  for  his  being  made  manifest  to  Israel.  Ac- 
cordingly he  comes  to  the  place  where  John  is  to 
be  baptized  of  him,  in  order  that  thus  he  might 
fulfil  all  that  was  required  under  the  dispensation 
which  was  about  to  disappear  (Matt.  iii.  13). 
John's  sense  of  inferiority  inclines  him  to  ask 
rather  than  to  give  baptism  in  the  case  of  Jesus, 
who,  however,  wills  to  have  it  so,  and  is  accord- 
ingly baptised  of  John.  Immediately  on  the  ter* 
mination  of  this  symbolical  act,  a  divine  attestation 
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is  given  from  the  opened  vault  of  heaven,  declaring 
Jesus  to  be  in  truth  the  long  looked-for  Messiah — 
*This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased'  (Matt.  iii.  17).  The  events  which  are 
found  recorded  in  John  i.  19,  sq,^  seem  to  have  hap- 
pened after  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  This 
appears  to  us  to  be  implied  in  the /at/  character  of 
the  narrative.  John  is  obviously  speaking  of  some- 
thing over  and  gone :  for  instance,  '  This  is  he  of 
whom  Isaid*  (not  I  say\  'after  me  comcth  a  man,' 
etc  ;  John's  testimony  had  already  been  borne 
when  he  gave  his  reply  to  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was 
therefore  prior  to  his  baptism  that  John  *  knew  him 
not* — knew  not  his  person^  though,  of  course,  he 
knew  that  the  Messiah  was  on  the  point  of  com- 
ing;  and  though  John  and  Jesus  were  relatives, 
yet,  considering  the  distance  at  which  they  dwelt 
from  each  other,  and  the  habits  of  retirement  and 
solitude  in  which  both  indulged,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  the  statement  But  it  may  be 
asked,  if  John  was  ignorant  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
how  he  could  acknowledge  his  superiority,  as  he 
does  when  he  intimates  that  it  was  more  meet  he 
should  receive  than  give  baptism.  This  difficultv 
has  excited  much  attention.  The  reader  may  with 
advantage  consult  the  very  learned  and,  for  the 
most  part,  impartial  commentary  of  Liicke,  on  the 
passage.  Our  view  is  this  :  the  relation  in  which 
J  ohn  and  Jesus  stood  to  each  other  must  have  been 
well  known  to  both.  When,  therefore,  Jesus  came 
to  John,  he  would  naturally  declare  himself  to  be 
the  intended  Messiah.  Such  a  declaration — ^thus 
pointing  out  the  person — would,  of  course,  con- 
ciliate belief  in  John's  mind,  and  m^ht  naturally 
prompt  the  self-abasing  language  which  he  em- 
ploys when  requested  by  Jesus  to  give  him  baptism. 
Ko  other  fact  than  such  an  assertion  would  com- 
municate to  John's  mind,  could  justify  the  language 
which  the  Baptist  uses,  since,  as  the  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah,  he  was  second  to  him  only.  Still  the 
divinely-promised  evidence  remained  to  be  given — 
•  upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending, 
and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  bap- 
tizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost'  (John  L  33).  That 
evidence  was  at  length  vouchsafed  after  the  bap- 
tism, and  then  the  divine  and  human  testimony 
concurred  in  giving  such  satisfaction  to  John's 
mind  as  he  had  b^  led  of  God  to  expect,  and 
which  the  important  interests  at  stake  seemed  to 
demand. 

In  the  testimony  which  John  bears  to  Jesus,  as 
recorded  by  the  Evangelist  John,  Winer,  in  his 
Realworterbuch^  finds  some  difficulty,  and  thinks 
that  there  is  a  variation,  in  fact  a  contrariety,  be- 
tween the  view  which  John  presents  of  the  person 
and  work  of  our  Lord  and  that  which  the  other 
evangelists  afford— a  view,  indeed,  of  which  the 
Baptist  could  have  known  nothing,  but  which 
came  from  the  Gnosticizing  colours  of  John's 
mind.  We  again  refer  the  reader  to  Liicke's  valu- 
able work.  But  what  has  already  been  remarked 
will  have  shewn  that  Winer  and  others  ar«  in  error 
in  the  supposition  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these 
alleged  difficulties  and  variations — namely,  that 
John  the  Baptist  had  no  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  higher  or  more  far-reaching  than  that 
which  was  prevalent  in  the  common  mind  of  Ju- 
daea. It  is  in  the  words,  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  (John  i. 
29»  36)»  that  the  difficulty  is  thought  to  be  found. 
What,  it  is  asked,  could  John  the  Baptist  have 


known  of  this  assumed  function — the  remissioa  of 
sins?  Liicke  has,  we  think,  satisfactorily  shewn 
that  such  a  function  did  enter  into  the  prophetic  idea 
of  the  Messiah  (Is.  liii.),  or  at  least  into  that  concep- 
tion of  him  which  the  authoritative  expounders  of 
religious  truth  had  drawn  from  the  peculiar  language 
of  prophecy.  And  this  is  unquestionablv  certain, 
that  '  the  remission  of  our  sins,  through  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  God*  (Luke  L  77),  did  form  a  part  of 
the  conception  of  the  coming  Messiah  which  Za- 
charias,  John's  father,  entertained  and  expressed 
immediately  on  the  birth  of  his  son ;  while  in  the 
account  given  by  the  synoptical  evangelists  (Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke),  to  the  edffect  that  John  preached 

*  the  baptism  of  repentance,  for  the  remusion  of 
sins '  (Luke  iil  3),  adding  that  the  Christ  would 

•  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  attd  with  fire'  (Luke 
iii.  16),  may  purely  be  found  the  essence  of  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  words,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,'  etc 

The  relation  which  subsisted  between  John  and 
Tesus,  after  the  emphatic  testimony  above  recorded 
had  been  borne,  we  have  not  the  materials  to  dc> 
scribe  with  full  certainty. 

It  seems  but  natural  to  think,  when  thdr 
hitherto  relative  position  is  taken  into  account,  that 
John  would  forthwith  lay  down  his  office  of  har- 
binger, which,  now  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
himself  had  appeared,  was  entirely  fulfilled  and  ter- 
minated. Such  a  step  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken.  On  the  contniry,  the  language  of  Scripture 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Baptist  church  oonlinued 
side  by  skle  with  the  Messianic  (Matt,  xl  3  ;  Lu^^ 
vil  19  ;  Matt.  ix.  14 ;  Luke  xL  i  ;  John  iiL  23), 
and  remained  long  after  John's  execution  (Actsiii. 
3).  Indeed,  a  sect  which  bears  the  name  of 
•John's  disciples,'  exists  to  the  present  day  in  the 
£ast,  whose  sacred  books  are  said  to  be  pervaded  by 
a  Gnostic  leaven.  They  are  hostile  alike  to  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  and  their  John  and  Jesus  are  alto- 
gether Cerent  from  the  characters  bearing  these 
names  in  our  evangelists.  Still,  though  it  has  beoi 
generally  assumed  that  John  did  not  lay  down  his 
office,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  N.  T.  esu- 
blishes  this  aUeged  fact  John  may  have  ceased  to 
execute  his  own  peculiar  work,  as  the  forerunner, 
but  may  justifiably  have  continued  to  bear  his  mo^t 
importaint  testimony  to  the  Messiahship  of  Christ ; 
or  he  may  even  have  altogether  given  up  the  duties 
of  active  life  some  time,  at  least,  before  his  death ; 
and  yet  his  disciples,  both  before  and  after  that 
event,  may  have  maintained  their  individuality  as  a 
religious  communion.  Nor  wiU  the  student  of  the 
N.  T.  and  of  ecclesiastical  history,  who  knows  hov 
grossly  a  teacher  far  greater  than  John,  was,  both 
during  his  life  and  after  his  crudfixicm,  mison- 
derstood  and  misrepresented,  think  it  impossible 
that  some  misconception  or  some  sinister  nK)ti>'e 
may  have  had  weight  In  preventing  the  Bapti>t 
church  from  dissolving  and  passing  into  that  01 
Christ. 

It  was,  not  improbably,  with  a  view  to  ronove 
some  error  of  this  kind  that  John  sent  the  crol)assy 
of  his  disciples  to  Jesus  which  is  recorded  in  MaiL 
xi.  3 ;  Luke  vil  19.  The  spiritual  course  which 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  more  and  more  taking, 
and  the  apparent  failure,  or  at  least  uneasy  post- 
ponement of  the  promised  kingdom  in  the  popuw 
sense,  especially  the  fact  that  their  esteemed  mas- 
ter lay  in  prison,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  « 
losing  his  life,  may  well  have  led  John's  disapies 
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to  doubt  if  Jesus  were  in  truth  the  expected  Mes- 
siah. Appearances,  to  them,  were  purely  adverse. 
What  step  so  fit  on  the  part  of  their  master,  as 
that  he  should  send  them  to  Jesus  himself?  No 
intimation  is  found  in  the  record  that  John  re- 
quired evidence  to  give  him  satisfaction ;  and  all 
the  language  that  is  used  is  proper  and  pertinent 
if  we  suppose  that  the  doubt  lay  only  in  the  minds 
of  his  disciples.  That  the  terms  employed  ad- 
mit the  interpretation  that  John  was  not  without 
some  misgivings  (Luke  vil  23  ;  Matt.  xi.  6),  we 
are  free  to  allow.  And  if  any  doubt  had  grown 
up  in  the  Baptist's  mind  it  was  most  probably 
owing  to  the  defective  spirituality  of  his  views ; 
for  even  of  him  Jesus  has  declared,  'he  that  is 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he* 
(Matt.  xi.  ri).  Were  this  the  case,  it  would  of 
itself  account  not  only  for  the  embassy  sent  by 
John  to  Jesus,  but  also  for  the  continuance  and 
perpetuation  of  John's  separate  influence  as  the 
founder  of  a  sect 

The  manner  of  John's  death  is  too  well  known 
to  require  to  be  detailed  here  (Matt  iv.  12 ;  xiv. 
3 ;  Luke  iii.  19  ;  Mark  vi  17  ;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviii.  5.  2).  He  reproved  a  tyrant  for  a  heinous 
crime,  and  received  his  reward  in  decapitation. 
Josephus,  however,  assigns  a  somewhat  different 
cause  for  this  execution  from  that  given  in  the 
gospels.  The  passage  bears  forcible  evidence  to 
the  general  truth  of  the  evangelical  narrative  re- 
specting John,  and  therefore  we  transcril>e  it : — 
*  Now  some  of  the  Jews  thought  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Herod's  army  came  from  God,  and  that  very 
justly,  as  a  punishment  of  what  he  did  against 
John  that  was  called  the  Baptist ;  for  Herod  slew 
him,  although  he  was  a  good  man,  and  commanded 
the  Jews  to  exercise  virtue,  both  as  to  righteousness 
one  towards  another,  and  piety  towards  God,  and 
so  to  come  to  baptism.  Now  when  others  came  in 
crowds  about  him — for  they  were  greatly  moved  by 
hearing  his  words — Herod,  who  feared  lest  the 
great  influence  John  had  over  the  people  might  put 
it  into  his  power  and  inclination  to  raise  a  rebelhon 
(for  they  seemed  ready  to  do  any  thing  he  should 
advbie),  thought  it  best,  by  putting  him  to  death,  to 
prevent  any  mischief  he  might  cause,  and  not  bring 
himself  into  difficulties  by  sparing  a  man  who 
might  make  him  repent  of  it  when  it  should  be  too 
late.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  a  prisoner,  out  of 
Herod's  suspicious  temper,  to  Machserus,  the 
castle  I  before  mentioned,  and  was  there  put  to 
death.' 

There  is  no  contrariety  between  this  account  and 
that  which  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  Both  may  be 
true  :  John  was  condemned  in  the  mind  of  Herod 
on  political  grounds,  as  endangering  his  position, 
and  executed  on  private  and  ostensible  grounds,  in 
order  to  gratify  a  malicious  but  powerful  woman. 
The  Scriptural  reason  was  but  the  pretext  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  determinations  of  Herod's  cabi- 
net. That  the  fear  of  Herod  was  not  without  some 
ground  may  be  seen  in  the  popularity  which  John 
had  gained  (Mark  xL  32 ;   Lardner,   fVorks^  vL 

483). 

The  castle  of  Machsems,  where  Johii  was  im- 
prisoned and  beheaded,  was  a  fortress  lying  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Peraea,  at  the  top  of  the  lake 
Asphaltites,  between  the  dominions  of  Herod  and 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  history  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  former 
(Lardner,  vl  483).    According  to  the  Scripture  ac- 


count, the  daughter  of  Herodias  obtained  the 
Baptist's  head  at  an  entertainment,  without  delay. 
How  could  this  be,  when  Machaerus  lay  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem  ?  The  feast  seems  to  have 
been  made  at  Machserus,  which,  besides  being  a 
stronghold,  was  also  a  palace,  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  and  Herod  himself  was  now  on  his  route 
towards  the  territories  of  Aretas,  with  whom  he 
was  at  war.  Bishop  Marsh  {^Lecture  xxvi)  re- 
marks, that  the  soldiers  who,  in  Luke  iiL  14,  are 
said  to  have  come  to  John  while  baptizing  in  the 
Jordan,  are  designated  by  a  term  (0Tpareu6ftei^ 
not  oTparibyrai)  which  denotes  persons  actually  en- 
gaged in  war,  not  merely  soldiers.  In  the  same 
way,  in  Mark  vi  27,  the  officer  sent  to  bring  John's 
head  bears  a  military  title — direxouXdrciip.  These 
minute  indications  are  quite  accordant  with  the  fact 
that  Herod  M'as  then  making  war  on  Aretas,  as  ap- 
pears from  Josephus  {Antiq.  xviii.  5.  i),  and  afford 
a  very  strong  evidence  of  the  credibility  of  the 
sacred  narratives,  by  shewing  that  the  authors  de- 
scribed what  was  actually  proceeding  before  their 
own  eyes.  We  also  see  a  reason  why  Herodias 
was  present  on  this  occasion,  since  she  was  Herod's 
paramour,  and  had,  Mike  another  Helen,'  led  to 
the  war. 

John  the  Baptist  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
with  much  honour,  under  the  name  of  Jahia 
(see  Hottinger,  Historia  Orientalis,  pp.  144-149, 
Tiguri  1660). 

The  literature  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
article,  to  be  found  in  foreign  wnters,  is  veiy  rich. 
Besides  the  works  already  named,  the  following 
may  be  consulted  :  Hase  \Lehen  Jesu^  3  Aufl., 
Leipzig  1840,  p.  80),  who,  together  with  Walch 
{BAliothica  Theohgica^  iii.  402),  gives  the  chief 
authorities ;  Witsii  Exerc,  de  Joanne  Bapt  in  his 
Miscdl,  Sacra,  ii  367  ;  J.  G.  E,  Leopold,  Jo- 
hanna der  Tduffr,  Hannov.  1825  ;  Usteri,  Nark- 
rickten  von  yohannes  dem  Taufer^  in  the  Studien 
und  KrUikeny  1829,  part  iii.  p.  439  ;  L.  von  Roh- 
den,  Johannes  der  Tau/er,  Liibeck  1838  ;  Nean- 
der,  Das  Leben  Jesu^  Hamb.  1 837,  p.  49,  E.  T., 
p.  45,  fE  The  ecclesiastical  traditions  touching 
John  may  be  found  in  the  Acfa  Sanctorum,  iv. 
687-846 ;  and,  in  1  compendious  form,  in  Tille- 
mont,  M/rnoires,  I  82-108,  472-505. — J.  R.  B. 

JOHN  THE  PRESBYTER.  The  important 
place  which  lias  been  assigned  by  some  to  this  in- 
dividual as  the  writer  of  certain  books  in  the  sacred 
canon,  renders  it  proper  that  some  notice  should 
be  taken  of  him  m  this  work.  As  his  existence 
has  been  wholly  denied  by  some,  whilst  it  has  been 
assumed  as  unquestionable  by  others,  we  shall 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  reader  by,  in  the  first 
instance,  setting  before  him  in  order  all  the  state- 
ments occurring  in  ancient  Christian  writers  re- 
specting the  object  of  our  inquiry. 

The  earliest  testimony  is  that  of  Papias  (Euseb., 
If.  E.  iii.  39),  who  says,  speaking  of  the  efforts  he 
made  to  establish  himself  with  certainty  in  Chris- 
tian truth,  'Whenever  any  one  arrived  who  had 
had  intercourse  with  the  eldek^  (roct  irpttr^vripois), 
I  made  inquiry  concerning  the  declarations  of 
these ;  what  Andrew,  what  Peter,  or  Philip,  or 
Thomas,  or  James,  or  John,  or  Matthew,  or  any 
other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  said,  as  also  what 
Aristion  and  John  the  Presbyter,  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  say.  For  I  believed  that  I  should  not  derive 
so  much  advantage  from  books  as  from  living  and 
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abiding  discourse.**  In  reporting  this,  Eusebius 
remarks  that  Papias  purposely  adduces  the  name 
John  twice,  first  in  connection  with  Peter,  James, 
and  Matthew,  where  only  the  Apostle  can  be  in- 
tended, and  again,  along  Mrith  Aristion,  where 
he  distinguishes  him  by  the  title  of  '  The  Presby- 
ter.' Eusebius  goes  on  to  say  that  this  confirms 
the  report  of  those  who  relate  that  there  were  two 
men  in  Aaa  Minor  who  bore  that  name  and  had  been 
closely  connected  with  Christ,  and  that  two  tombs 
had  been  found  in  Ephesus  bearing  the  name  of 
John.  In  aiv>ther  part  of  his  history  (viL  25),  Euse- 
bius cites  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  about 
the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  as  uttering  the 
same  tradition  concerning  the  finding  of  the  two 
tombs  at  Ephesus  inscribed  with  the  name  of  John, 
and  as  ascribing  to  John  the  Presbyter  the  author- 
ship of  the  Apocsuypse  ;  an  opmion  to  which 
Eusebius  himsdf  inclined  (iii.  39).  Jerome  (De 
vir.  iil.^  c.  9)  reports  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 
second  and  third  episUes  of  John  are  the  produc- 
tion of  John  the  Presbyter,  'cujus  et  hodie  al- 
terum  sepulcrum  apud  Ephesum  ostenditur,  etsi 
nonnulli  putant  duas  roemorias  ejusdem  Johaimis 
evangelists  esse.'  An  earlier  testimony,  that  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  36),  declares  that 
there  was  a  second  John  who  was  bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus after  St  John,  by  whom  he  was  instituted  in 
this  office. 

Such  is  the  eyidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
John  the  Presbyter.  On  examining  it  we  find—  i. 
That  Papias  knew  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  named 
John,  distinct  from  the  Evangelist,  and  known  as 
6  vpefffi^€pos  'IciKiM^t ;  but  Papias  says  nothing  of 
his  being  bishop  of  Ephesus  or  of  his  being  at 
Ephesus  at  alL  2.  That  there  was  a  bishop  at 
Ephesus  of  the  name  of  John,  who  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  apostle  John  there.  3.  That  there 
was  a  tradition  that  two  tombs  were  found  at 
Ephesus  bearing  the  name  of  John,  one  of  which 
was  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  apostle,  the  other 
that  of  the  presbyter.  4.  That  this  supposition 
did  not  obtam  universal  acceptance,  and  was  by 
Eusebius  held  so  doubtful  that  he  appeals  to  the 
statement  of  Papias  as  supporting  it  This  tradi- 
tion, consequently,  must  oe  discounted ;  and  in 
that  case  there  remains  only  the  statement  of  Papias 
that  he  knew  one  John  the  Presbyter  who  had  been 
a  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  statement  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  that  there  was  a  bishop  at 
Ephesus  of  Uie  name  of  John,  who  was  instituted 
to  his  office  by  the  apostle.  As  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  these  two  were  the  same  person,  the 
testimony  of  the  Constitutions  must  also  be  dis- 
counted in  our  present  inquiry ;  and  consequently, 
the  statement  of  Papias  remains  as  the  sole  direct 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  John  the  Presbyter. 

To  this  evidence  there  is  opposed — i.  The  nega- 
tive evidence  arising  from  the  silence  of  all  other 
ancient  authorities,  especially  the  silence  of  Poly- 
crates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who,  in  a  list  of  emi- 
nent teadiers  and  bishops  in  Asia  Minor,  preserved 
by  Eusebius  {//.  £.9  v.  24),  makes  no  mention  of 
John  the  Presbyter  ;  and  2.  The  positive  evidence 
affi>rded  by  the  statement  of  Irenseus,  who  not  only 
omits  aU  mention  of  the  Presbyter,  but  says  that 
Fbpias  was  a  hearer  of  John  the  apostle,  along 

*  In  what  foUowsTapias  reports  what  he  heard 
from  John  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  Matthew. 


with  Polycarp  {Adzf,  Haer,  v.  33).  This  conntor 
evidence  has  appeared  to  some  so  strong  that  they 
have  thought  it  sufficient  to  set  aside  that  of 
Papias,  who,  they  remind  us,  is  described  by 
Eusebius  as  a  man  of  a  very  snudl  intellect  (tf^6Spa 
fffUKpdt  rhv  P€w,  H»  E. ,  iii.  39).  But  thb  seems 
going  too  far.  Papias  describes  himself  as  a  hearer 
of  the  Presbyter  John  (Euseb.  v.  24),  and  in  this 
he  could  hardly  be  mistaken,  whatever  was  his  de- 
ficiency in  intellectual  power ;  whereas  it  is  very 
possible  that  Irenxus  may  have  confounded  the 
presbyter  with  the  apostle,  the  latter  of  whom 
would  be  to  his  mind  much  more  fiuniliar  than  the 
former.  The  silence  of  Polycrates  may  be  held 
proof  sufficient  that  no  John  the  Presbyter  ms 
bishop  of  Ephesus  or  famed  as  a  teacher  of 
Christianity  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  as  Papias  does 
not  attest  this,  his  testimony  remains  unaoiected  by 
this  conclusion. 

On  the  whole,  the  existence  of  a  John  the  Pres- 
byter seems  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Papbs ; 
but  beyond  this  and  the  fieict  that  he  was  a  diadple 
of  the  Lord,  nothing  is  certainly  known  of  hnn. 
Credner  contends  tluit  rpca^epot  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  oidjnaiy  sense  of  '  older,*  and  that  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  person  mentioned  by  Papias,  either 
because  he  was  the  senior  of  St  John,  or  because 
he  arrived  before  him  in  Asia  Minor  ;  but  this  b 
improbable  in  itself,  and  had  Papias  meant  to  inti- 
mate this  he  would  not  have  simply  called  hhn  i  vpeff- 
p&r€pos  'Iwdiv^f.  In  his  statement  wpwfi&rtpot  is 
plainly  opposed  to  dir^tfroXot  as  a  distinctive  title 
of  office. — W.  L.  A. 

JOIADA  On^^   Sept  »I««tt^,  »I«W;  Alex. 

'IcmM).  a  Jewish  high-priest,  son  and  saccessor 
of  Eliashib,  and  £EUher  of  Jonathan  or  Johanan,  by 
whom  he  was  succeeded  (Neh.  xiL  10^  ii,  23). 
Another  of  his  sons  married  the  daughter  of  San- 
ballat  the  Horonite,  and  was  expeUed  by  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xiiL  28). — ^t 

JOIAKIM  (D^p^^ ;   Sept  'Iweutl^),  a  Jewish 

hi^h-priest,  fiither  of  Eliaslub  and  grand&ther  of 
Joiada.  His  father  was  Jeshua,  the  coUeague  of 
Zenibbabel  (Neh.  xiL  10). • 


JOKDEAM  (DjnpJ.  perhaps  ' passtssei  h  ^ 

people^  from  the  root  rnp ;  ^Apucd^i ;  Alex.  *1«' 

iad/L ;  yacadaam),  a  town  of  the  south  of  Judab, 
near  Juttah  and  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  5,  6),  Ease- 
bins  calls  it  leirdeuid ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  known  anything  of  it,  and  its  site  is  still  uo- 
known.— J.  L.  P. 

JOKIM  {n>jff ;  Sept  nwudti),  one  of  the  sons 

of  Shelah  (i  Chit>n.  iv.  22).    [Jashubi-Lshem.] 

JOKMEAM  {WSfP,   'gatkendiff  tkepev^' 

from  nop ;  'Icxfuuiv;  yecnutam),  one  of  the  cities 
given  to  the  Kohathites  out  of  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim  [I  Chron.  vl  68  (53)].  It  is  worthy  of  Dole 
that  tne  parallel  passage  in  Josh*  xxL  22  has  Kib- 
zaun  mstead  of  Jokmeam.  This  may  be  acoouatw 
fior  either  by  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  city— no 
uncommon  occurrence  in  Palestme,  or  by  an  cnor 
of  a  scribe,  the  letters  of  the  two  names  beans* 
considerable  resemblance  to  each  other  (DPOr» 
D^Hp),  and  even  more  in  the  ancient  than  m  the 
modem  characters.    The  site  of  Jokmeam  is  un- 
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known.  There  is  a  yokmawt  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  i  Ki^  iv.  la,  but  it  was  mani- 
festly situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  Esdraelon, 
and  was  no  doubt  identical  with  Joknbam,  as  the 
translators  of  our  A.  V.  appear  to  have  thought 
(Robinson,  A  ^.,  iil  115).— J.  L.  P. 

JOKNEAM  (DP3p^,  'passesstd  by  the  peopU;' 

'Iex6/t,  'lexftdF,  Mad#;  Alex.  *IeiroKi/i,  'leivd^t; 
ydehanan^  Jeckonaniy  Jecnam\  an  ancient  royal 
Canaanidsh  dty,  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Carmd ;  whence  its  name,  Jokneam  of  Carmd 
(Tosh.  xiL  22).  It  was  given  to  the  Levites  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (xxi.  34).  Two  other  pas- 
sages in  which  it  b  mentioned  tend  to  define  its 
exact  position.  In  describing  the  border  of  Zebu- 
Inn,  Joshua  says :  *  It  went  up  toward  the  sea  and 
Manuah,  and  reached  to  Daboasheth,  and  reached 
to  the  river  that  is  before  JokMani*  (xix.  Ii). 
This  river  was  doubtless  the  Kishon.  Again,  in 
I  Kings  iv.  12,  the  district  of  one  of  Solomon's 
purveyors  is  thus  described :  To  Baana  pertained 
•  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  and  all  Beth-shean,  which 
is  by  Zartanah  beneath  Jezreel,  from  Beth-shean  to 
Abelmeholah,  even  unto  beyond  Jokneam  fl^pD 

DytDp^?)*'  Baana  thus  hdd  the  great  plain  from 
Beth-shean  at  the  eastern  extremity,  to  Jokneam  at 
the  western.  It  is  true  the  Hebrew  text  in  this 
passage  reads  Jokmeam,  but  from  the  passage  it  is 
evident  reference  is  made  to  the  city  at  the  base  of 
Carmel,  and  not  to  Jokmeam  of  Ephraim  [JOK- 
meam].  The  letters  D  and  j  are  often  inter- 
changed in  Hebrew. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  satisfactorily  identified  Jok- 
neam with  Tell  Kaimdn^  a  conspicuous  little  hill, 
covered  with  ruins,  situated  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Esdraelon,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Kishon,  and  close  to  the  base  of  Carmel.  It 
commands  the  main  pass  leading  through  the  hills 
from  Esdraelon  to  Sharon.     The  Arabic  name 

ICaimin  (^y^jJi)  is  evidently  identical  with  the 

Ko^ctfpd  of  Eusebius,  which  lay  in  the  great  plain, 
six  miles  from  Legio,  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais 
{Onomast,  s.v.  Camon);  and  it  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  DP3p^.  The  Vod  is  dropped,  as  in 
Zerin  for  Jareel ;  the  Nun  is  changed  to  Mem; 
the  Ayin  probably  was  omitted  in  the  Galilean 
dialect — thus  the  change  was  effected  (Lightfoot, 
Opera^  ii.  233 ;  Robinson,  B,  R.,  iii.  115).  The 
corruption  must  have  taken  place  at  at  early  date, 
for  in  the  book  of  Judith  (vil  3)  we  have  Vivofitinf 
(sec  Van  de  Velde^  Thsveis^  >•  33i»  Memoir^  p. 
326).-;.  L.  P, 

JOKSHAN(lB^>,/<w^;  Sept  'lefdy),  second 

son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  whose  sons  Sheba 
and  Dedan  appear  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of 
the  Sabeeans  and  Dedanites,  who  peopled  a  part  of 
Arabia  Felix  (Gea  xxv.  2,  3)  [Arabia].    Knobel 
(Genes,  ^  p.  188)  suggests  that  the  name  Jokshan 
may  have  passed  into  }|^p,  /Tashan,  and  that  his 
descendants  were  the  KeurocufiTai  of  Ptolemy  (vl 
7.  6)  and  Steph.  Byzant  (s.  h.  v. ),  the  Kaaaifdp€tt 
of  Agatharchides  (p.  60,  Huds.),  the  Taurapipets 
of  Diod.  Sic  (iii.  44),  and  the  Casani  or  Gasani 
of  Pliny  {Nat.  Ifist.,  vi.  32) ;  who  dwelt  by  the 
Red  Sea,  to  the  south  of  the  Kinsedokolpites, 
and  extended  to  the  most  northern  of  the  Jok- 
tanites.— W.  U  A. 


JOKTAN  (JOPJ,  smati;  Sept  'lerrd^),  one  of 

the  sons  of  Ebef,  a  descendant  from  Shem  (Gen. 
X.  25-26),  and  the  supposed  progenitor  of  numy 
tribes  in  Southern  Arabia.  The  Arabians  <a]I  him 
Kahtan,  and  recognise  him  as  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  their  nation.  Edrisi  mentions  a  town 
in  Yemen  called  Baishat  Jaktan,  which  Niebuhr 
conjectures  may  be  the  modem  Kahtan  {Ara^ 
ii.  117).  The  Arabic  Kahtan,  which  is  commonly 
represented  as  a  dialectical  corruption  of  Joktaiu 
seems  rather  to  be  a  significant  name  given  to  him 
bjr  the  Arabs.  An  Arabic  writer  ouoted  by  Mr. 
E,  S,  Poole  (Smith's  Dictionary,  l  1 1 18),  says 
he  *  was  named  Kahtan  only  because  of  his  suffer- 
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ing  from  drought'  (^Ua^,  from  Ij^,  inopia 

plievia  laboravit).  There  seems  no  ground  for 
doubting  that  the  descendants  of  the  Arab  Kahtan 
are  Joktanites.  See  Schultens,  Hist,  Imperii  Joe- 
tanid,  in  Arabia  Felice;  Pococke,  Spec,  Hist, 
Arab,,  pp.  3,  38;  Bochart*s  Phaleg,  iii.  15 
[Arabia], — W.  L.  A. 

JOKTHEEL  b'^NPP'^,  •  subdued  of  God^  fiom 

nnp,  an  old  root  «  UJ  ;  'laxo^X ;  Alex.  'I«x- 

^oi^X ;  7ecthel)y  a  town  of  Judah,  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Philistia  {Shepheiah),  and  apparently  not 
far  distant  from  Lachish  (Josh.  xv.  38).  It  has  not 
been  identified. 

2.  (»l6^oi>X;  Alex.  'Itic^X;  J-ctehel,)  The 
name  given  by  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  to  Sdah, 
or  Petra,  the  capital  of  Edom,  to  shew  that  he  had 
captured  it  We  read  in  2  Kings  xiv.  7 :  *  He 
slew  of  Edom,  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  ten  thousand, 
and  took  Selah  by  war,  and  called  the  name  of  it 
Joktheel,'  that  is,  ^subdued  of  God,'  The  date  of 
this  victory  was  about  B.C.  830  (see  Amaziah  and 
Selah  ;  and  for  some  additional  details  of  the  cap- 
ture, 2  Chroa  xxv.  II). — J.  L,  P. 

JOMTOB  LIPMANN  MOHLHAUSEN. 
[Lipmann.] 

JONA  B.  GANACH.     [Ibn  Ganach.] 

JONADAB  {an:V,  contraction  of  Tiy\r\\  God-. 

impelled;  Sept  'liamM^),  i.  A  nephew  of  David, 
a  crafty  person,  whose  counsel  suggested  to  his 
cousin  Amnon  the  means  by  which  he  accom- 
plished his  abominable  design  upon  his  half-sister 
Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  4,  5). 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Rechab,  the  progeni- 
tor of  those  nomadic  Rechabites  who  held  them- 
selves bound  by  a  vow  to  abstain  from  wine,  and 
never  to  relinquish  the  nomadic  life.  The  principle 
on  which  the  tribe  acted  may  be  considered  else- 
where [Rechabites],  Jonadab  was  at  the  head 
of  this  tribe  at  the  time  when  Jehu  received  his 
commission  to  exterminate  the  house  of  Ahab,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  added  to  its  ancient  austerities 
the  inhibition  of  wine.  He  was  held  in  great 
respect  among  the  Israelites  generally  :  and  Jehu, 
alive  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  counte- 
nance and  sanction  of  such  a  man  to  his  proceed- 
ings, took  him  up  in  his  chariot,  when  on  his  road 
to  Samaria  to  complete  the  work  he  had  begun  at 
Jezreel.     The  terms  of  the  colloquy  which  took 

?laoe  on  this  occasion   are   rather   remarkable, 
^erceiving  Jonadab,  he  saluted  him,  and  called 
out,  *  Is  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy 
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heart?'  Tonadab  answered,  'It  is.'  Then  said 
Jehu,  *  It  it  be,  give  me  thine  hand.*  And  he 
gave  him  his  hand,  and  was  taken  up  into  the 
chariot,  Jehu  inviting  him  to  '  Come  and  see  my 
zeal  for  the  Lord'  (2  Kings  x.  15-17 ;  Jer.  xxxv. 
6-10).  It  would  seem  that  the  Rechabites  were  a 
branch  of  the  Kenites,  over  another  branch  of  whom 
Heber  was  chief  in  the  time,  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
(Judg.  iv.  II,  17) :  and  as  it  is  expressly  said  that 
Jonadab  went  out  to  meet  Jehu,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  people  of  Samaria,  alarmed  at  the  menac- 
ing letter  which  they  had  received  from  Jehu,  had 
induced  Jonadab  to  go  to  meet  and  appease  him 
on  the  road.  His  venerated  character,  nis  rank' as 
the  head  of  a  tribe,  and  his  neutral  position,  well 
qualified  him  for  this  mission  ;  and  it  was  quite  as 
much-  the  interest  of  Jonadab  to  conciliate  the  new 
dynasty,  in  whose  founder  he  beheld  the  minister 
of  the  divine  decrees,  as  it  was  that  of  Jehu  to 
obtain  his  concurrence  and  support  in  proceedings 
which  he  could  not  but  know  were  likdy  to  render 
him  odious  to  the  people. — J.  K. 

JONAH  (njV ;  Sept  Iwat),  the  fifth  in  order 

of  the  minor  prophets.  No  era  is  assigned  to  him 
in  the  book  of  his  prophecy,  yet  there  is  little 
doubt  of  his  being  the  same  person  who  is  spoken 
of  as  the  son  of  Amittai  in  2  Kings  xiv.  25.  The 
Jewish  doctors,  followed  by  some  of  the  fathers, 
have  supposed  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Sarepta :  '  Now  by  this  I  know,'  sai4  she  to  Elijah, 
*  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth*  MDK  (i  Kings 
xviu  24).  The  restored  child  was  thenceforwanl 
named  ^DDfiCj^,  a  title  which  was  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  his  miraculous  resuscitation  (Hieron. 
Prafai.  in  Jonam),  His  birthplace  was  Gath- 
hepher,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  In  that  place, 
according  to  Jerome,  his  grave  was  pointed  out, 
and  El-Meshad  is  identified  by  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion with  Gath-hepher.  Jonah  flourished  in  the 
banning  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  pre- 
dicted the  successful  conquests,  enlarged  territory, 
and  brief  prosperity  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom 
under  that  monarch*'S  swsiy.  The  oracle  it^lf  is 
not  extant,  though  Hitzig  has,  bv  a  novel  process 
of  criticism,  amused  himself  with  a  fancied  dis- 
covery of  it  in  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  of  Isaiah.  Hit- 
zig, D€s  Proph.  jon.  Omkd  iiber  Meat  kritisch- 
vindicirt^  <itc,  Heidelberg  1831. 

The  book  of  Jonah  contains  an  account  of  the 
prophet's  commission  to  denounce  Nineveh,  and 
of  nis  refusal  to  undertake  the  embassy — of  the 
method  he  employed  to  escape  the  unwelcome 
task  [Tarshishj,  and  the  miraculous  means  which 
God  used  to  curb  his  self-willed  spirit,  and  subdue 
his  petulant  and  querulous  disposition.  The  third 
and  fourth  chapters  briefly  detail  Jonah*s  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  command,  and  present  us  with  another 
exemplification  of  his  refractory  temper.  His  at- 
tempt to  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  must 
have  sprung  from  a  partial  insanity,  produced  by 
the  excitement  of  distracting  motives  in  an  irascible 
and  melancholy  heart.  The  temerity  and  folly  of 
the  fugitive  could  scarcely  be  credited,  if  they  had 
not  bmn  equalled  by  future  outbreaks  of  a  similar 
peevish  and  morbid  infatuation.  Dr.  Puse/s 
diluted  interpretation  of  the  phrase  rHH^  ^^fiD, 
as  if  it  signified  only  an  eirasion  of  the  oiission,  or 
that  he  fled  from  officially  standing  in  the  divine 
presence,  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  difficulty.     It 


was  as  absurd  in  Hebrew  creed  to  attempt  to 
escape  the  divine  omnipotence  as  it  was  to  dude 
the  divine  omnipresence.  But  men  in  certain 
moods  have  often  tried  to  do  what  their  tbeolo^ 
tells  them  is  utterly  in  vain,  and  such  actions  done 
against  a  conviction  of  their  vanity  is  yet  no  proof 
of  theoretic  unbelief. 

The  history  of  Jonah  is  certainly  striking  and 
extraordinary.  His  mission  was  to  a  distant  city, 
brought  about  that  time  into  closer  connection 
with  IsraeL  There  is  no  precise  parallel  to  it,  for 
the  mission  of  Elisha  to  Damascus  is  not  quite 
analogous.  But  is  any  act  of  God  to  be  suspected 
if  it  happen  to  want  a  direct  historical  parallel? 
Must  we  reject  every  apparent  anomaly  in  the 
procedure  of  him  whose  '  ways  are  not  our  ways  V 
The  Divine  Being  had  made  himself  knov^n  to 
other  nations  in  various  forms ;  as  in  Egypt  by 
Moses  and  his  wonders,  and  in  Philistia  l^  the 
captivity  of  his  ark.  The  influence  of  the  theocracy 
on  surrounding  countries  might  be  extended  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  Jonah's  refusal  of  the  message 
is  as  suggestive  as  his  subsequent  performance  of  iu 

The  extraordinary  character  given  to  Jonah  in 
this  book  is  so  unflattering^  to  the  wdl-known 
national  pride  and  partialities,  that  it  is  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  its  historic  reality.  The 
tale  of  the  prophet's  flight  is  true  to  life; — the 
sudden  departure  to  the  westward — the  paying  of 
the  fiire  when  he  took  ship — the  different  effects 
produced  by  the  storm  on  the  crew  and  their  pas- 
senger— ^they  in  their  panic  crying  to  their  gods, 
and  he  fast  asleep  'm  the  sides  of  the  ship* 
wearied  out  with  anxiety  and  terror — ^his  convic- 
tion that  Jehovah  had  overtaken  him,  and  his 
sullen  resignation  to  his  &te — ^the  casting  of  the 
lots,  and  the  dialogue  that  followed — ^the  reluctance 
of  the  sailors  to  do  an  act  of  murder  for  their  own 
safety,  even  though  the  prophet  had  enjoined  them 
— their  prayer  to  Jonah  s  God  in  their  extremity — 
the  castmg  out  of  Jonah — the  calm  that  followed, 
and  the  dfect  on  the  simple  mariners — their  de> 
voutness  and  their  sacrifice,  not  now  to  their  own 
divinities,  but  to  Jehovah. 

What  is  said  about  the  size  of  Nineveh  also  is  in 
accordance  with  fact  It  was  '  an  exceeding  great 
dty  of  three  days'  journey.'  Built  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  it  made,  according  to  Diodoras 
(iL  7),  a  circuit  of  480  furlongs,  or  about  60  miles. 
It  has  been  usual,  since  the  publication  of  Lajrard's 
Nineveh',  to  say  that  the  great  ruins  of  Koyunjik, 
Nimrud,  Keremles,  and  Khorsabad,  form  such  a 

Earallelogram,  the  distances  from  north  to  south 
eing  about  18  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about 
12 ;  the  longer  sides  thus  measuring  36  miles,  and 
the  shorter  ones  24.  But  against  this  view  Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson  has  recenUy  urged,  with  con- 
siderable force,  that  the  four  great  ruins  bore 
distinct  local  titles ;  that  Nimrud,  identi6ed  with 
Calah,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  a  place  so  far 
separated  from  Nineveh,  that  *a  great  dtv' — 
Resen — lay  between  them  (Gen.  x.  12) ;  that  tkere 
are  no  signs  of  a  continuous  town ;  and  that  the 
four  sites  are  fortified  *  on  what  would  be  the  in- 
side of  the  city.'  Still  Nineveh,  as  represented  by 
the  ruins  of  Koyunjik  and  Nebbi-Yunus,  or  Tomb 
of  Jonah,  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  a  circuit 
of  about  eight  miles,  and  was  therefore  a  place 
of  unusual  size — *  an  exceeding  great  city.'  The 
phrase,  '  three  dajrs'  journey,'  may  \nean  that  it 
would  take  that  time  to  traverse  the  dty  and  pro- 
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claim  through  all  its  localities  the  divine  message ; 
and  the  emphatic  point  then  is,  that  at  the  end  of 
his  first  day's  journey  the  preaching  of  Jonah  took 
effect  The  clause,  *that  cannot  discern  their 
right  hand  from  their  left  hand/  probably  denotes 
children,  and  120,000  of  these  might  represent  a 
population  of  more  than  half  a  million  [Nineveh]. 
kawlinson's  Fivt  Great  Monarchies,  voL  i.  p.  310 ; 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson*s  Commeni.  on  Cuneif,  In-' 
scripi.^j,  17;  Captain  Jones*  Topography  of  Nine' 
veh ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol  xv.  p.  298* 
Jonah  entered  the  city  *  a  day's  journey,'  that  is, 
probably  went  from  west  to  east  uttering  his  in- 
cisive and  terrible  message.  The  sublime  audacity 
of  the  stmnger — ^the  ringing  monotony  of  his  sharp 
short  cry — had  an  immediate  effect  The  people 
believed  God,  and  orodaimed  a  fast,  and  man  and 
beast  fasted  alike.  The  exaggeration  ascribed  to 
this  picture  adds  to  its  credibility,  so  prone  is  Ori- 
ental nature  to  extremes.  If  the  burden  of  Joiudi 
was  to  have  any  effect  at  all,  one  might  say  that  it 
must  be  profound  and  immediate.  It  was  a  panic 
— ^we  dare  not  call  it  a  revival,  or  with  Dr.  Pusey, 
dignify  it  into  conversion.  There  was  plainly  no 
permanent  result  Afler  the  sensation  had  passed 
away,  idolatry  and  rapacity  resumed  their  former 
sway,  as  is  testified  by  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Nahum, 
and  Zephaniah.  Yet  the  appalled  conscience  of 
Nineveh  did  confess  its  '  evil  and  its  violence,'  as 
it  grovelled  in  the  dust.  Various  causes  may  have 
contributed  to  deepen  this  consternation  —  the 
superstition  of  the  people,  and  the  sudden  and  un- 
explained appearance  of  the  foreigner  with  his 
voice  of  doom.  *  The  king,'  as  LAyard  says, 
'  might  believe  him  to  be  a  special  minister  from 
the  supreme  deity  of  the  nation,'  and  it  was  only 

*  when  the  gods  themselves  seemed  to  interpose 
that  any  check  was  placed  on  the  royal  pride  and 
lust.'  I^Ayard  adds,  '  It  was  not  necessary  to  the 
effect  of  his  preaching  that  Jonah  should  be  of  the 
religion  of  the  people  of  Nineveh.  I  have  known 
a  Christian  priest  frighten  a  whole  Mussulman 
town  to  tents  and  repentance  by  publicly  pro- 
claiming that  he  had  received  a  divine  mission  to 
announce  a  coming  earthquake  or  plague'  {Nine- 
veh and  Babylon,  p.  632).  The  com pul^ry  mourn- 
ing of  the  brute  creation  has  at  least  one  analogy 
in  the  lamentation  made  over  the  Persian  General 
Masistius  :  *  The  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  were 
shaved'  (Herodotus,  ix.  24).  According  to  Plu- 
tarch also,  Alexander  commanded  the  observance 
of  a  similar  custom  on  the  death  of  Hephsestion. 
Therefore,  in  the  accessories  of  the  narrative  there 
is  no  violation  of  probability — all  is  in  accordance 
with  known  customs  and  facts. 

The  characteristic  prodigy  of  the  book  does  not 
resemble  the  other  miraculous  phenomena  recorded 
in  Scripture.  Yet  we  must  believe  in  its  literal 
occurrence,  as  the  Bible  affords  no  indication  of  its 
being  a  myth,  allegory,  or  parable.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  Saviour's  pointed  and  peculiar  allusion  to 
it  is  evidence  of  its  reality  (Matt  xii.  40).  The 
Pharisees  asked  a  sign — trt^^Mw—otx  supernatural 
token — some  signal  and  brilliant  proof  of  his  mis* 
sion.  He  refuses  such  a  sign  in  their  sense  of  it,  but 
<idds  that  the  sign  of  Jonah  shall  be  given  them  : 

*  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale's  belly,  so  also  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  *  To 
say  that  such  words  are  **  only  put  into  the  mouth' 
of  Jesus,  as  Paulus,  De  Wetle,  Strauss,  and  Krabbe 


affirm,  at  once  gainsays  all  critical  evidence,  and 
puts  an  end  to  aU  reasoning  on  the  point.  Hold- 
ing, however,  that  Jesus  spoke  them,  and  there  is 
the  same  proof  that  he  spoke  them  as  that  he  spoke 
any  other  sentence  ascribed  to  him  in  the  gospels, 
we  maintain,  that  the  aiifUiw  is  not  Jonah's  call  to 
repentance,  but  his  miraculous  preservation.  The 
context  plainly  implies  it,  and  warrants  us  to  give 
to  ojifuiw  the  meaning  of  a  miracle  or  supernatural 
token.  Not  that  Jonah,  in  the  strict  theological 
sense,  was  a  type  of  Christ — but  this  wonder  of 
his  life  had  in  itself,  and  in  its  lessons,  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  great  event  in  Christ's  career 
which  proved  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  and  the 
perfection  of  his  mediatoxial  work.  The  preaching 
of  Jonah  referred  to  in  verse  41  is  indeed  connected 
with  the  sign,  but  is  distinct  from  it,  and  brings  out 
another  aggravation  of  Pharisaic  unbeliel  The 
denied  of  the  possibility  or  probability  of  this 
miracle,  or  of  other  miracles,  limits  omnipotence, 
while  it  deifies  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  judges 
of  the  sovereign  ruler  from  our  own  self-imposed 
conceptions  of  his  ways  and  works.  l*he  opinion 
of  the  earlier  Jews  (Tobit  xiv.  4 ;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
be  la  2)  is  also  in  favour  of  the  literality  of  the  ad- 
venture. It  requires  less  faith  to  credit  this  simple 
excerpt  from  Jonah's  biography,  than  to  believe 
the  numerous  hypotheses  that  have  been  invented 
to  deprive  it  of^  its  supernatural  character.  In 
vindication  of  its  reality,  it  may  be  amued  too, 
that  the  allusions  of  Christ  to  Old  Testament 
events  on  similar  occasions  are  to  actual  occur- 
rences (John  iii.  14;  vi.  48};  that  the  purpose 
which  God  had  in  view  justified  his  miraculous 
interposition ;  and  that  this  miracle  must  have 
had  a  salutary  effect  both  on  the  minds  of  the 
Ninevites  and  on  the  people  of  IsraeL  Neither  is 
the  character  of  Jonah  improbable.  Many  reasons 
might  induce  him  to  avoid  the  discharge  of  his  pro- 
phetic duty — fear  of  being  thought  9,  false  propnet, 
scorn  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  race,  desire  for  their 
utter  destruction,  and  a  false  dignity  which  might 
reckon  it  beneath  him  to  officiate  ftmong  uncir* 
cumcised  idolaters  (Laberenz,  /?/  Vera  lib.  Jonte 
Interp,,  Fulda  1 836). 

Some,  who  cannot  altogether  reject  the  reality 
of  the  narrative,  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  historical 
basis,  though  its  present  form  be  fanciful  or  mythi- 
cal Such  an  opinion  ijs  the  evident  result  of  a 
mental  struggle  between  receiving  it  as  a  real 
transaction  and  regarding  it  as  wholly  a  fiction. 
(Blasche,  Grimm,  Ucifersetz,  p.  6i,  and  Abarbanel, 
regard  it  as  a  droam  produced  in  that  sleep  which 
fell  upon  Jonah  as  he  lay  in  the  sides  of  the  ship). 
The  opinion  of  the  famous  Herman  von  der  Hardt, 
in  his  ^nas  in  luce,  and  other  similar  productions, 
a  full  abstract  of  which  is  given  by  Kosenmiiller 
(Prol^gom*  in  Jonam,,  p.  19),  was,  that  the  book 
is  a  historical  allegory,  descriptive  of  the  fate  of 
Manasseh,  and  Josiah  his  grandson,  kings  of  Judah. 
The  fancy  of  this  eccentric  author  has  found  ample 
gratification.  Tarshish,  according  to  him,  repre- 
sents the  kingdom  of  Lydia  ;  the  ship,  the  Jewish 
republic,  whose  captain  was  Zadok  the  high-priest ; 
while  the  casting  of  Jonah  into  the  sea  symbol- 
ized the  temporary  captivity  of  Manasseh  in  Baby- 
lon. We  cannot  say,  with  Rosenmiiller,  that  this 
theory  deserves  even  the  praise  of  ingenious  fiction. 
That  the  book  is  an  allegory,  is  the  opinion  of 
Bertholdt,  Rosenmiiller,  Uesenius,  and  Winer — 
an  allegory  based  upon  the  Phoenician  Myth  of 
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Hercules  and  the  Sea-monster.  Less,  in  his  tract, 
Von  Historischen  Styl  der  UrwHt^  supposed  that 
all  difficulty  might  be  removed  by  imagining  that 
Jonah,  when  thrown  into  the  sea,  was  taken  up  by 
a  ship  having  a  large  fish  for  a  figure-head — a 
theory  somewhat  more  pleasing  than  the  hypothesis 
of  Anton,  who  fancied  that  the  prophet  took  refuge 
in  die  interior  of  a  dead  whale  floating  near  the 
spot  where  he  was  cast  overboard  (Rosenm.  Pr<h 
legom.  in  Jon.^  p.  328).  Not  unlike  the  opinion  of 
I^s  is  that  of  Charles  Taylor,  in  his  Fragments 
affixed  to  Calmet's  Dictionary^  Na  cxlv.,  Uiat  V^ 
signifies  a  life-preserver,  a  notk>n  which,  as  his 
manner  is,  he  endeavours  to  support  bv  myth- 
ological metamorphoses  founded  on  the  form  and 
names  of  the  famous  fish-god  of  Philistia.  But 
many  r^rard  the  book*as  a  mere  fiction  with  a  moral 
design— the  grotesque  coinage  of  a  Hebrew  im- 
agination. This  opinion,  variously  modified,  seems 
to  be  that  of  Semler,  Michaelis,  Herder,  Staudlin, 
Eidihom,  Augusti,  Meyer,  Pareau,  Hitzig,  and 
Maurer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  historical  aiarac- 
ter  of  the  narrative  is  held  by  Hess,  Lilienthal, 
Sack,  Reindl,  Havemick,  Hengstenbeig,  Laberenz, 
Baumgarten,  Delitzsch,  Welte,  Stuait,  and  Keil, 
EinUitung^  sec.  89.  (See  Friedrichsen  Krit  iiber" 
sicht  der  versckied  Ansichten  von  d.  Buck  Jona^ 
2d  ed.  1 84 1.)  There  are  others  who  allow,  as  De 
Wette  and  Knobel,  that  Jonah  was  a  real  person, 
but  hold  that  the  book  is  made  iip,  for  didactic 
purposes,  of  legendary  stories  which  had  gathered 
around  him.  Bunsen  maintains  that  the  hymn  in 
the  second  chapter  is  a  genuine  poem  composed  by 
Jonah  on  an  occasion  of  shipwreck  and  deliverance, 
and  that  it  suggested  the  narrative  which  now  im- 
beds it 

The  plain  literal  import  of  the  narrative  being 
set  aside,  the  supposed  design  of  it  has  been 
very  variously  interpreted.  Michaelis,  Semler,  and 
Bleek,  virtually  suppose  the  purpose  of  the  nar- 
rative to  be  the  injustice  of  the  arrogance  and 
hatred  cherished  by  the  Jews  towards  other  nations. 
Eichhom  and  Jahn  think  its  design  was  to  teach 
the  Jews  that  other  people  with  less  privileges  ex- 
celled them  in  pious  obedience.  Hezel  argues 
that  this  episode  was  meant  to  solace  and  excite 
the  prophets  under  the  discharge  of  difficult  and 
dangerous  duties ;  while  Paulus  [Memorabilia^  vL 
32,  sqq.)  maintains  that  the  object  of  the  author  of 
Jonah  is  to  impress  the  fact  that  God  remits  punish- 
ment on  repentance  and  reformation.  Similar  is 
the  idea  of  Kimchi  and  Pareau.  Krahmer  thinks 
that  the  theme  of  the  writer  is  that  God's  kindness 
to  penitents  extends  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 
Maurer  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  it  inculcates 
the  sin  of  not  obeying  God,  even  in  pronouncing 
severe  threatenings  on  a  heathen  people;  and 
lastly,  Kbster  [Die  Prophcten  flfer  A,  und  N,  7*., 
Leipz.  1839)  favours  the  malignant  insinuation  that 
its  chief  end  was  to  save  the  credit  of  the  prophets, 
among  the  people,  though  their  predictions  against 
foreign  nations  might  not  be  fulfilled,  as  Nineveh 
was  preserved  after  being  so  menaced  and  doomed. 
While  the  book  embodies  several  of  these  truths, 
the  prophet's  mission  had  also  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  pronigacy,  impenitence,  and  danger  of  his  own 
people. 

Much  profane  wit  has  been  expended,  very  un- 
necessarily and  veiy  absurdly,  on  the  miraculous 
means  of  Jonah's  deliverance.  It  is  simplv  said, 
*The  Lord  had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  up 


Jonah.*  Now  the  species  of  marine  animal  b  not 
defined,  and  the  Greek  ir^rot  is  often  used  to  specify, 
not  the  genus  whale,  but  any  large  fish  or  sea- 
monster.  AH  objections  to  its  being  a  whale 
which  lodged  Jonah  in  its  stomach  from  its  strsit- 
ness  of  throat,  or  rareness  of  haunt  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  thus  removed.  Hesychius  defines  m^ 
as  doKdoffun  1%^^  vofifuy^t.  Eostathius  ex- 
plains its  correspondent  adjective  tnfrikwsw  bj 
/e(e7dXi7i',  in  the  Homeric  line  {Jliad^  ii.  581)— 

Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  terrestrial  monsten  as 
/dfrc^Si^  ^wa,  and  describes  a  huge  fish  as  r^roi 
dvtffTW  rd  iUy€dos,  The  Scripture  speaks  only  of 
an  enormous  fish,  which  under  God's  direction 
SMrallowed  the  prophet,  and  does  not  point  cot  the 
species  to  which  the  monster  belonged.  There  is 
no  ground  for  the  supposition  of  BiSiop  Jebb,  that 
the  asyhim  of  Jonah  was  not  in  the  stomadi  of  a 
whale,  but  in  a  cavity  of  its  throat,  which,  accord- 
ing to  naturalists,  is  a  very  capacious  receptacle, 
sufficiently  large,  as  Captain  Scoresby  asserts,  to 
contain  a  merchant  ship's  jolly-boat  full  of  men 
{Sacred  Literature^  p.  178).  Since  the  days  of 
Bochart  it  has  been  a  common  opinion  that  the  fish 
vras  of  the  shark  species.  Lamia  canis  cankarioi^ 
or  *  sea-dog'  (Bochart,  Op,  iii  72 ;  Calmet's  Dis- 
sertation sur  Jon,)  Entire  human  bodies  have 
been  found  in  some  fishes  of  this  kind.  The 
stomachy  too,  has  no  influence  on  any  living  sab- 
stance  admitted  into  it  Granting  these  fiKts  as 
proof  of  what  is  termed  the  economy  of  mirades, 
still  must  we  say,  in  reference  to  the  supetnatand 
preservation  of  Jonah,  *  Is  anything  too  hard  for 
the  Lord?'  We  cannot  accede  to  the  system  of 
Gale,  Huet,  Bryant,  Faber,  and  Taylor,  in  tiacnig 
all  pojgan  fiction,  legend,  and  mythology,  to  Scrip- 
ture facts  and  events.  The  miraculous  incident  of 
this  book  is  unlike  in  many  particulars  the  story  of 
Arion  and  the  dolphin  (Herodot  L  24),  or  the 
wild  adventure  of  Hercules  in  regard  to  Hermione, 
which  is  referred  to  in  Lycophron  {Caisandra^  v. 
33).  The  same  assertion  may  be  made  of  the 
myth  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  and  the  Baby- 
lonian fable  of  the  sea  monster  Oannes — a  name 
not  unlike  that  of  Jonah.  Cyrillus  Alex.,  how- 
ever, in  his  Comment,  in  yon,y  notices  some  simili* 
tude  between  the  incident  of  Jonah  and  the  fabled 
enterprise  of  the  son  of  Alcmena.  Compare,  too, 
Theophylact  ((%>.,  torn.  iv.  p.  189). 

On  what  portion  of  the  coast  Jonah  was  set 
down  in  safety  we  are  not  informed.  The  opinions 
held  as  to  the  peculiar  spot  by  the  Rabbins  and 
other  similar  expositors  need  not  to  be  repeated. 
The  prophet  proceeded,  on  receiving  a  second 
commission,  to  fiilfil  it  The  second  commisskm 
was  sharper  and  more  determinate  than  the  ori- 
ginal one.  The  fearful  menace  had  the  desired 
efiect  The  city  humbled  itself  before  God,  and 
a  respite  was  vouchsafed.  The  king  (Pul,  ac- 
cording to  Usher)  and  his  people  £uted,  and 
their  penitence  was  accepted.  The  spirit  of  Jonah 
was  chafed  that  the  doom  which  he  had  uttered 
was  not  executed.  He  retired  to  a  statioo  oat 
of  the  city  whence  he  might  witness  the  threat- 
ened catastrophe.  Under  the  shadow  of  a  goard 
prepared  by  God  he  reclined,  while  Jchov^ 
taught  him  by  the  growth  and  speedy  death  of 
this  phut,  and  his  attachment  to  it,  a  svblime 
lesson  of  patient  and  forgiving  generosity.    The 
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gourd,  J^P^pj  was  probably  the  RidnuSf  whose 
name  JCiki  is  yetpreserved  in  some  of  the  tongues 
of  the  EasL  The  Sept  renders  it  koKokAvOti, 
Jerome  translates  it  kedera,  but  against  his  better 
judgment,  and  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the 
critics  of  his  age,  as  he  quietly  adds  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  less  prefemble  rendering,  '  sed  timuimus 
grammaticos.'  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
kii^  who  reigned  in  Nineveh  at  the  period  of 
Jonah's  mission.  Layard  {Nineveh^  ii.  249)  sup- 
poses that  the  visit  of  the  prophet  took  place  during 
the  second  dynasty,  whicti  may  have  commenced 
747  B.  c ;  but  Jeroboam  H.,  under  whom  or  at  the 
beginning  of  whose  reign  Jonah  prophesied,  began 
to  reign  825  B.C.  The  earlier  Assyrian  d3masty 
was  also  a  mighty  one,  and  to  one  of  its  kings 
Jonah  may  have  been  sent — perhaps  to  Iva-lush 
III.,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Pul  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  name  of  Teliu,  grandfather  of  Tero- 
boam  II.,  has  been  discovered  on  an  obelisk,  in 
connection  with  Shalmanubar  grandfather  of  Iva- 
lush. 

The  book  of  Jonah  is  a  simple  narrative,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prayer  or  thanksgiving  in  chap.  ii. 
Its  style  and  mode  of  narration  are  uniform.  There 
are  no  traces  of  compilation,  as  Nactigall  supposed. 
The  prayer  contains,  indeed,  not  only  miagery 
peculiar  to  itself,  but  also  such  imagery  as  at  once 
was  su^ested  to  the  mind  of  a  pious  Hebrew  pre- 
served m  circumstances  of  extreme  jeopardy.  On 
this  principle  we  account  for  the  similarity  of  some 
portions  of  its  phraseology  to  portions  of  Ps.  xxx., 
xxxl,  xlii.,  Ixix.,  cxx.,  cxxx.,  etc.  The  language 
in  such  places  had  been  hallowed  by  frequent  usage, 
and  had  become  the  consecrated  idiom  of  a  dis- 
tressed and  succoured  Israelite.  The  prayer, 
allowed  by  many  to  be  original,  is  thus  based  on 
theocratic  language  which  the  saints  used  in  com- 
mon,' and  is  well  adapted  to  Jonah's  strange  and 
perilous  situation — uttered  by  him  in  the  whale's 
belly  and  afterwards  recorded  by  himself.  It  is 
mere  guesswork  to  say  that  the  psalms  referred  to 
were  imitated  from  it,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  its 
l)eing  a  collection  of  excerpts  or  an  anthology. 
That  the  book  of  Jonah  has  a  place  among  the  pro- 
phets shows  the  opinion  hela  of  it  by  uose  who 
formed  the  canon.  It  has,  however,  this  anomaly, 
as  Stahelin  remarks,  '  that  it  is  not  a  prophecy,  but 
the  history  of  a  prophecy'  {Specidle  Einleitungy  p. 
360,  1862).  But  the  lesson  for  the  people  and  for 
all  time  lies  as  much  in  the  circumstances  as  in  the 
brief  oracle  which  Jonah  repeated.  There  is  little 
reason  either  for  dating  the  composition  of  this 
book  later  than  the  age  of  Jonah,  or  for  supposing 
it  the  production  of  another  than  the  prophet  him- 
self (Vance  Smith,  Proph,  relating  to  Nineveh^  p. 
252).  The  book  does  not,  indeed,  claim  Jonah  for 
its  author,  but  to  his  authorship  its  use  of  the  third 
person  in  speaking  of  him  can  be  really  no  objection. 
The  Chaldseisms  which  Tahn  and  others  find  in  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  nearness  of  the  canton  of 
Zebulun,  to  which  Jonah  belonged,  to  the  northern 
territory,  whence  by  national  intercourse  Aramaic 
peculiarities  might  be  insensibly  borrowed.  Thus 
we  have  n3^BD — a  ship  with  a  deck — ^not  the  more 

common  Hebrew  term ;  ^ — a  foreign  title  applied 

to  the  captain ;  X\VQi  to  appoint — found  however 


T   • 


in  Ps.  Ixi.,  a  psalm  which  Hupfeld  without  any 
valid  grounds  places  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 


tivity ;  ">DK,  to  command,  as  in  the  later  books ; 

DJ?P)  command,  referring  to  the  royal  decree,  and 

probably  taken  from  the  native  Assyrian  tongue ; 
"inn,  to  row,  a  nautical  term  :  and  the  abbreviated 

-  T 

form  of  the  relative,  which  however  occurs  in 
other  books,  etc. 

As  for  the  date  of  the  book,  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
and  many  otheis,  place  it  after  the  exile,  Bleek  in 
the  Persian  times,  and  Hitzig  in  the  period  of  the 
Maccabees.  Yet  Ewald  admits  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  book  is  in  the  true  prophetic  style.  There 
is  no  force  in  the  assertion  that  the  phrase  '  Nine- 
veh was  an  exceeding  great  city'  implies  that  it 
had  long  perished,  the  language  is  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  common  idiom  of  narrative  (Keil, 
Einleiiung^  sec.  90).  Sharpe  (Bonomi,  Nineveh 
and  its  palaceSy  p.  73)  places  the  book  in  the  re^ 
of  Josiah,  as  if  the  partial  overthrow  of  Nineveh 
by  Nabopolassar  were  connected  with  Jonah's 
prophecy,  and  the  purport  of  his  book  were  to 
explain  die  divine  justice  in  sparing  it.  With 
as  modi  probability  the  overthrow  menaced  by 
Jonah  and  warded  off  for  a  season  by  repent- 
ance, may  have  come  upon  the  city  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  dynasty,  for  the  first  king  of  the 
second  dynasty  seems  to  have  been  a  usurper, 
since,  unlike  his  royal  predecessors,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  his  ancestors  [Assyria].  The  book 
seems  to  be  but  a  fragment,  though  the  commenc- 
ing \\.  I,  which  refers  to  prior  things,  will  not  of 
itself  prove  a  literary  connection  with  some  ante- 
cedent and  unreport^  oracles  (Ezek.  i.  i),  nor  can 
we  assign  it  the  deeper  logical  meaning  which 
Pusey  gives  it  Apocryphal  prophecies  ascribed  to 
Jonah  may  be  found  in  the  pseudo-Epiphanius  {De 
Vitis  Propk,^  c  l6),  and  the  'Chronic.  Paschale^ 
p.  149. 

Among  the  numerous  commentators  on  Jonah 
may  be  noticed  Archbishop  Abbot,  Exposition  of 
yonah^  1600;  Crocius,  Comment,  in  Jonanu^Q9&' 
sellis  1656 ;  J.  G9rhaidi,  Annot,  in  Proph,  Amos 
et  yon,  etc,  rrag.  1692;  Leusden,  Jonas  Illustra- 
tus^  1692 ;  Lessing,  Ohsetvat,  in  Vatic,  ^«.,  1 782 ; 
Grimm,  JDer  Proph,  Jimas  Uebersetz,,  1798 ;  For- 
biger,  Prolusio^  etc.,  1827 ;  Krahmer,  Das  B,  Jon, 
Hist  Krit,  untersucht,  Cassel  1839 ;  Henderson, 
Minor  Prophets,  1845 ;  Goldhom,  Excurs,,  1803; 
Hitzig,  die  Zwolf  kl,  propheten,  1852,  2d  ed. ; 
Drake's  Notes  on  Jonah  and  Hosea,  1853  ;  Schreg, 
Die  kleinen  propheten,  1854 ;  Pusey,  Minor  Pro- 
phets, 1861 ;  Kaulen,  Liber  Jona Proph,,  Moguntise 
1862.— J.  E. 

JONATHAN  (*jnj^\  or  Ifli^n;,  Jehonathan, 

Given  by  Jehovah  ;  comp.  Theodorus ;  Sept.  'Iwvd- 
tfov).  I.  A  Levite  descended  from  Gersnom,  the 
son  of  Moses  ( Judg.  xviiL  30).  It  is,  indeed,  said, 
in  our  common  copies,  that  the  Gershom  from 
whom  this  Jonathan  sprang  was  '  the  son  of  Man- 
asseh ;'  but  it  is  on  very  good  grounds  supposed 
that  in  the  name  Moses  (ntsto)»  die  smgle  letter 
n  (j)  has  been  interpolated,  changing  it  into  Man- 
asseh  (nC^DO)>  in  order  to  save  the  character  of  the 
great  lawgiver  from  the  stain  of  having  an  idolater 
among  his  immediate  descendants.  The  singular 
name  Gershom,  and  the  date  of  the  transaction, 
go  far  to  establish  this  view.  Accordingly,  the  Vul* 
gate,  and  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  actually 
exhibit  the  name  of  Moses  instead  of  Manasseh. 
The  interpolation,  however,  has  been  very  timidly 
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executed  The  letter  3  was  originally  placed  above 
the  line  of  the  other  letters  (as  it  now  appeaxs  in 
the  printed  Hebrew  Bibles),  as  if  rather  to  suggest 
than  to  make  an  alteration ;  but  in  process  of  time 
the  letter  sunk  down  into  the  body  of  the  word. 
The  Hebrew  writers  themselves  admit  the  fact  of 
the  interpolation,  and  allege  the  intention  to  veil 
the  disgrace  of  Moses,  by  suggesting  a  figurative 
descent  from  Manasseh.  The  history  of  this  Jona- 
than is  involved  in  the  narrative  which  occupies 
Judg.  xvii.,  xviiL  ;  and  is  one  of  the  two  accounts 
which  form  a  sort  of  appendU  to  that  book.  The 
events  themselves  appoir  to  have  occurred  soon 
after  the  death  of  Josnua,  and  of  the  elders  who 
outlived  him,  when  the  government  was  in  a  most 
unsettled  state.  Its  proper  place,  in  the  chronolo- 
gical order,  would  have  been  between  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  the  book. 

Jonathan,  who  was  resident  at  Bethlehem,  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  dues  of  the  sanctuary  did  not 
afford  a  livelihood  to  the  numerous  Levites  who 
had  a  claim  upon  them ;  and  belonged  to  a  tribe 
destitute  of  the  landed  possessions  which  gave  to 
all  others  a  sufficient  maintenance.  He,  therefore, 
went  forth  to  seek  his  fortune.  In  Mount  Ephraim 
he  came  to  'a  house  of  gods,'  which  had  been 
established  by  one  Micah,  who  wanted  nothing 
but  a  priest  to  make  his  establishment  complete 
[Micah].  This  person  made  Jonathan  what  was 
manifestly  considered  the  handsome  offer  of  en- 
gaging him  as  his  priest  for  his  victuals,  a  yearly 
suit  of  clothes,  and  ten  shekels  (twenty-five  shil- 
lings) a  year  in  money.  Here  he  lived  for  some 
time,"  till  the  Danite  spies,  who  were  sent  by  their 
tribe  to  explore  the  north,  passed  this  way  and 
formed  his  acquaintance.  When,  not  long  after, 
the  body  of  armed  Danites  passed  the  same  way 
when  going  to  settle  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
the  spies  mentioned  Micah*s  establishment  to  them ; 
on  wnich  they  went  and  took  away  not  only  *  the 
ephod,  the  teraphim,  and  the  graven  image,'  but 
the  priest  also,  that  they  might  set  up  the  same 
worship  in  the  place  of  which  they  were  going  to 
take  possession.  Micah  vainly  protested  agamst 
this  robbery ;  but  Jonathan  himself  was  glad  at 
the  improvement  in  his  prospects,  and  from  that 
time,  even  down  to  the  captivity,  he  and  his  de- 
scendants continued  to  be  priests  of  the  Danites  in 
the  town  of  Laish,  the  name  of  which  they  changed 
to  Dan. 

There  is  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
establishment,  whether  in  the  hands  of  Miadi  or 
of  the  Danites,  involved  an  apostasy  from  Jehovah. 
It  appears  rather  to  have  been  an  attempt  to 
localise  or  domesticate  His  presence,  under  those 
symbols  and  forms  of  service  which  were  common 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  were  for- 
bidden to  the  Hebrews.  The  offence  here  was 
two-fold, — the  establishment  of  a  sacred  ritual 
different  from  the  only  one  which  the  law  recog- 
nised, and  the  worship  by  symbols,  naturally  lead- 
ing to  idolatry,  with  the  ministration  of  one  who 
could  not  le^y  be  a  priest,  but  only  a  Levite, 
and  under  circumstances  in  which  no  Aaronic 
priest  could  legally  have  officiated.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  this  establishment  was  eventually 
merged  in  that  of  the  golden  calf,  which  Jeroboam 
set  up  in  this  place,  his  choice  of  which  may  very 
possibly  have  been  determined  by  its  being  already 
m  possession  of  *a  house  of  gods.* 

a.  The  eldest  son  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  and  I 


consequently  heir  apparent  of  the  throne  which 
David  was  destined  to  occupy  (i  Sam.  xiv.  9; 
I  Chron.  viii.  33 ;  ix.  39).  The  war  with  the 
Philistines,  which  occupi^  the  early  part  of  his 
father's  reign,  afforded  Jonathan  more  than  one 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  chivalrous  valour  and 
the  princely  qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed. 
His  exploit  in  surprising  the  Philistine  garrison  at 
Michmash,  attended  omy  by  his  armour-bearer,  is 
one  of  the  most  daring  which  history  or  even  ro- 
mance records  (i  Sam.  xiv.  I -14).  His  father 
came  to  follow  up  this  victory,  and  in  the  ensuing 
pursuit  of  the  confounded  Philistines,  Jonathan, 
sp>ent  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  refreshed  himself 
with  some  wild  honey  which  he  found  in  a  wood 
through  which  he  passed.  He  knew  not  that  his 
father  had  rashly  vowed  to  put  to  death  any  one 
who  touched  a  morsel  of  food  before  night  When 
the  fact  transpired,  Saul  felt  himself  bound  to  exe- 
cute his  vow  even  upon  his  gallant  son ;  but  the 
people,  with  whom  the  young  prince  was  a  great 
favourite,  interposed,  sa3ring,  '  Shall  Jonathan  die, 
who  hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in  Israel! 
God  forbid  1  As  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not 
one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground ;  for  he 
hath  wrought  with  God  this  day*  (i  Sana.  riv. 
16-52). 

Jealousy  and  every  mean  or  low  feeling  were 
strangers  to  the  generous  heart  of  Jonathan. 
Valiant  and  accomplished  himself,  none  knew 
better  how  to  acknowledge  valour  and  accomplish- 
ment in  others.  The  act  of  David  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  Goliath,  and  in  overcoming  that  huge 
barbarian,  entirely  won  his  heart ;  and  from  that 
day  forward  the  son  of  Jesse  found  no  one  who 
loved  him  so  tenderly,  who  admired  his  high  gifts 
with  BO  much  enthusiasm,  or  who  risked  so  much 
to  preserve  him  from  harm,  as  the  very  prince 
whom  he  was  destined  to  exclude  from  a  tnrone. 
Jonathan  knew  well  what  was  to  happen,  and  he 
submitted  cheerfully  to  the  appointment  which  gave 
the  throne  of  his  father  to  tne  young  shepherd  of 
BethlehenL  In  the  intensity  of  his  lave  and  confi- 
dence he  shrank  not  to  think  of  David  as  his  des- 
tined king  and  master ;  and  his  dreams  of  the 
future  pictured  nothing  brighter  than  the  day  ni 
which  David  should  reign  over  Israel,  and  he  be 
one  with  him  in  friendship,  and  next  to  him  in 
place  and  council — ^not  because  he  was  covetous 
even  of  this  d^[ree  of  honour,  but  because  *  next 
to  David '  was  the  place  where  he  wished  always 
to  be,  and  where  he  desired  to  rest. 

When  Saul  began  to  hate  David  as  his  intended 
successor,  he  was  highly  displeased  at  the  friend- 
ship which  had  arisen  between  him  and  his  son. 
This  exposed  Jonathan  to  much  contumely,  and 
even  to  dan^  of  life  ;  for,  once  at  least,  the  king's 
passion  agamst  him  on  this  account  rose  so  high 
that  he  cast  a  javelin  at  him  '  to  smite  him  to  the 
wall.' 

This  unequivocal  act  taught  Jonathan  that  the 
court  of  Saul  was  no  safe  place  for  David.  He 
told  him  so,  and  they  parted  with  many  tears. 
David  then  set  forth  upon  those  wanderings  among 
stranjgers  and  in  solitaiy  places,  which  Tasted  all 
the  time  of  Saul.  The  friends  met  only  once  more. 
Saul  was  in  pursuit  of  David  when  he  was  in  the 
wilderness  of  Ziph  ;  and  Jonathan  could  not  for- 
bear coming  to  nim  secretly  in  the  wood  to  give 
him  contort  and  encouragement  (I  Sam-  xbo. 
16-18).     Nothing  more  is  ;«Iated  of  Jonathan  till 
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both  he  and  his  father  lost  their  lives  in  the  fatal 
battle  of  Gilboa,  combating  against  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  When  informed  of  this  catastrophe, 
David  uttered  a  lamentation  over  his  lost  friend, 
than  which  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  Hebrew 
poetry  more  beautiful  and  touching,  nothing  more 
complete  as  a  whole,  or  more  full  of  fine  miages 
and  tender  thoughts. — J.  K. 

3.  Son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew  of  David,  fa- 
mous for  having  encountered  and  slain  a  Philistine 
giant  of  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxL  21  ;  I  Chron.  xx.  7). 
It  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
I  Chron.  jpcviL  32  as  one  of  David^s  of^cers,  and 
who  is  there,  described  as  a  wise  man  and  a  scribe. 
The  word  used  there  to  indicate  his  relationship  to 
David  is  ^n»  a  word  which,  though  commonly 
applied  to  a  father's  brother,  properly  denotes 
simple  relationship  of  any  kind,  and  may  therefore 
be  used  for  nephew  as  well  as  for  uncle. 

4.  The  son  of  Abiathar  the  high-priest,  who, 
from  the  only  two  occasions  on  which  his  name  is 
introduced,  may  be  regarded  as  especially  distin- 
guished by  his  qualities  as  a  swift  and  trustworthy 
messenger  (2  Sam.  scv.  36 ;  i  Kings  i.  42,  43). 

5.  The  son  of  Jehoiada  and  his  successor  in  the 
priesthood  (Neh.  xii.  11).  In  vers.  22  and  23  of 
this  chap,  he  is  called  Tohanan,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  catalogue  of  the  heads  of  houses  among 
the  Levites  was  kept  in  a  book  of  chronides  up  to 
his  time.  What  the  meaning  of  this  statement 
may  be  is  not  very  clear,  for  the  writer  himself  in- 
forms us  of  lists  continued  till  the  reign  of  Darius 
the  Persian.  Bertheau  proposes  to  connect  the 
latter  clause  of  ver.  23  with  ver.  24,  and  to  read  thus 
— *  And  to  the  days  of  Tohanan  the  son  of  Elia- 
shib  were  heads  of  the  Levites,  Hashabiadi,*  etc. 
Josephus,  who  also  calls  him  John,  records  the 
slaughter  by  him  of  his  brother  Jesus  in  the  temple 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  excited  by  the  latter  making 
pretensions  to  the  priesthood ;  a  crime  which,  he 
saysy  was  punished  by  God  by  the  oppression  of 
the  nation  and  the  profanation  of  the  temple  by 
the  Persians  {AfUiq.  xi.  7.  i). 

Other  persons  of  the  name  of  Jonathan  are  men- 
tioned 2  Sam.  xxiii.  32 ;  comp.  I  Chron.  xl  34 ; 
EsdL  viii.  6 ;  x.  15  ;  Neh.  xii.  14 ;  xiL  35  ;  Jer. 
xL  8 ;  I  Maccab.  ix.  19;  xiiL  11 ;  2  Maccah.  i 
23.— W.  L.  A. 

JONATHAN  B.  UZZIEL  (fj«'»rij;  p  iruiH^), 
the  celebrated  translator  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Prophets  into  Chaldee,  was  the  distinmiished 
disciple  of  Hillel  I.,  and  therefore  flourished  about 
30  B.C  [Education].  He  was  the  first  of  those 
thirty  disciples  of  Hillel  who,  in  the  language  of 
the  Talmud,  *  were  worthy  to  possess  the  power  of 
stopping  the  sun  like  Jo^ua,'  and  '  when  he  sat 
stua3ring  the  Scriptures,  every  bird  which  happened 
to  fly  over  his  head  was  burned  or  converted  into 
a  Seraph'  {Succa  28,  a;  Baba  Bathra  134,  a). 
His  expositions  were  those  of  the  three  last 
prophets,  viz.,  Haggai,  2^chariah,  and  Malachi, 
which  had  been  orally  transmitted,  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  nation 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  description  in 
the  Talmud : — *  When  the  illuminating  sun  arose 
u|>on  the  dark  passages  of  the  Prophets,  through 
this  translation,  the  length  and  breadth  of  Palestine 
were  agitated,  and  everywhere  the  voice  of  God 

(7)p  n3)  or  the  voice  of  the  people  {vox  populi  vox 
da)  was  heard  asking,  '  Who  has  disclosed  these 


mysteries  to  the  sons  of  men?'  With  great  humil- 
ity and  becoming  modesty,  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel 
answered,  '  I  have  disclosed  thy  mysteries ;  but 
thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  that  I  have  not  done  it  to 
get  glory  for  myself  or  for  the  house  of  my  father ; 
but  for  thy  glory's  sake,  that  discussion  might  not 
increase  in  Israel"  {Megilla  3,  a).  From  these 
notices  in  the  Talmud,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is 
only  described  as  the  Chaldee  translator  of  the 
Prophets ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  distinctly  declared  in 
the  last  quoted  passage  that  when  Jonathan  wanted 
also  to  translate  the  Hagiographa  (D^3VT31,  the 

same  voice  from  Heaven  (7^0  n3)  emphatically  for- 
bade it  n^n)  because  of  the  great  Messianic 
mysteries  contained  therein  (Fl^B^  }*p  n^3  l^fcH), 
especially  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (comp.  Rashi  in 
loco).  But  as  tradition  has  also  ascribed  to  him 
the  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Fseudo-Jonaikaftj  and  the  Targum 
of  the  Five  MegiUoth,  and  as  the  student  will 
naturally  look  for  an  account  of  the  editions  of,  and 
the  literature  on  these  paraphrases  under  the  name 
which  they  bear,  it  is  deemed  best  to  describe  them 
here. 

7%£  (rtpuUd)  paraphrase  of  Jonathan  on  the 

Pentateuch  (minH  h^  jTUV  DWn),  as  has  been 
shewn  with  great  learning  and  reason  in  a  Prize 
Essay  by  Seligsohn  and  Traub  (FrankeFs  Afonat- 
schrtft^  vol  vL,  Leipzig  1857,  pp.  96- 1 14,  138-149), 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  by 
some  one  who  was  anxious  to  make  a  complete 
version  of  what  is  called  the  JeruscUem  or  Pales^ 

tine  Targum  OO^tm^  DWin),  which  in  reality  is 
nothing  but  desultory  glosses  on  Onkelos'  para- 
phrase. The  Targum  thus  based  upon  the  ancient 
Jerusalem  fragments  was  at  first  called  Targum 
Jerusalem^  and  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of 
Targum  Jonathan,  by  erroneously  resolving  the 

abreviation  ^"n  =  ^0^*1^  DUVI  into  JTUIil^  U^TV 
This  so-called  paraphrase  of  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel 
on  the  Pentateuch,  was  first  published  in  Venice 
1590-91,  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  the  fragments  of  the 
Jerusalem  glosses,  the  commentaries  of  Rashi  and 
Jacob  b.  Asher,  then  in  Basle  1607,  Hanau  16 14, 
Amsterdam  1640,  Prague  1646,  etc.,  etc.,  and  has 
lately  been  printed,  with  a  commentary,  in  the 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the  Rab- 
binic commentaries,  Vienna  1859.  Explanations 
of  this  Targum  were  also  written  by  David  K 
Jacob,  Prague  1609;  Feiwel  b.  David  Secharja, 
Hanau  16 14;  Mordecai  Kremsier,  Amsterdam 
167 1.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  ChevalUer 
in  Walton's  Pofyglott.  The  first  volume  of  an 
English  translation,  containing  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
has  just  been  published  by  Etheridge  (I^ngman 
1862) ;  but  the  masterly  treatises  on  this  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  are  by  Seligsohn  and  Traub,  already 
quoted,  and  by  Frankel,  Zeitschri/t  fiir  die  reli- 
giose Interesse  d,  Judenthums,  1846,  p.  100,  etc, 
Comp.  also  Wiener,  De  Jonathanis  in  Penta^ 
teuchum  paraphrasi  ehaldaica,  Erlangen  1823  ; 
Petermann,  De  duabus  Pentateuchi  paraphras^us 
chaldaicis,  Berlin  1829. 

The  {reputed)  paraphrase  of  Jonathan  on  the  Five 
MegiUoth^  is  perhaps  of  a  still  later  date,  and  has 
most  probabfy  been  compiled  by  several  indivi- 
duals from  ancient  materials.  It  is  generally 
published  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  these  Megillotli 
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in  the  Jewish  editions  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  is 
contained  in  all  the  Rabbinic  Bibles.  A  rhymed 
version  of  the  whole  of  this  paraphrase  by  Jacob  b. 
Samuel,  also  called  Koppelmann  K  Bonem,  was 
published  about  1584.  A  Latin  version  of  it  is 
given  in  Walton's  PoiyglffU,  Gill  has  given  an 
English  translation  of  the  entire  paraphrase  on  the 
Song  of  Songs  {Contnteni  on  the  Song,  1728). 
Ginsburg  translated  the  first  chapter  of  Uie  para- 
phrase on  the  Song  {Comment  on  the  Song,  p^  29, 
etc.),  and  the  whole  of  the  paraphrase  on  Ecde- 
siastes  {Comment  on  Ecei^mstts,  p.  503,  etc.) 
There  are  Hebrew  commentaries  on  this  para- 
phrase by  Mordecai  Lorca,  Cracow  1580,  and 
Chaiim  Feivel,  Berlin  1705. 

The  paraphrase  of  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets 
(D^^nnW  D^38W>  D'»«^aa  Dli^m)  embraces  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  The  importance 
of  this  version  may  be  judged  of  not  only  from  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews,  that  it  embodies  the 
expositions  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  numerous  ancient 
readings  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  which 
relieve  many  an  obscure  passage  in  the  Prophets 
from  the  constrained  and  unnatural  interpretations 
forced  upon  it  by  critits  who  are  determined  to 
adhere  to  manifest  textual  corruptions.  A  most 
interesting  and  instructive  list  of  these  readings  of 
Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  and  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 

one,  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Annual  entitled  J'lpnn, 
vol.  I,  Lemberg  1852,  p.  109,  etc  This  para- 
phrase is  printed  in  all  the  Rabbinic  Bibles,  and  is 
given  in  the  Polyglotts  of  Antwerp  1572,  Paris 
1645,  London  1657,  etc,  with  a  lAtin  translation. 
Comp.  Bartolocci,  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbinica, 
vol.  uL  p.  788,  etc ;  Wolf,  BiMiotheca  Hebraa,  vol 
il  p.  1 1 59- 1 191  ;  Zunz,  Die  Gottesditnstlichen 
Vortrage  der  Juden,  Berlin  1832,  p.  61-82  j  Fiirst, 
Bibliotheea  Judaka,  vol  ii.  p.  105-107 ;  Stein- 
Schneider,  Catalogus  Ubn  ffebr,  in  Bibliotheca  Bod- 
leiana^  col  167,  and  the  works  quoted  in  this 
article.— C.  D.  G. 

JONES,  TaREMiAH,  was  bom  in  1693,  and  died 
in  1724.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministty  among 
the  dissenters,  and  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  a 
congregation  at  Forest  Green,  Avening,  Glouces- 
tershire. He  had  also  an  academy  at  Nailsworth 
in  that  neighbourhood,  where  he  resided.  His 
leisure  time  was  devoted  to  Biblical  studies.  In 
1 7 19  he  published  A  Vindicatton  of  St,  Matthru^s 
Gospel  from  Mr,  WhistorCs  charge  of  Dislocations^ 
etc.,  in  which  he  maintains,  with  much  ability  and 
learning,  the  integrity  of  the  existing  text  of  that 
gospel,  and  offers  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
harmony  of  the  four  gospels.  At  his  death  he  left 
in  MS.  the  work  on  which  his  fame  principally 
rests,  his  New  and  Full  Method  of  Settling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  N,  T,  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1726  in  2  vols.  8vo,  followed  afterwards 
by  a  third  vol.  This  work,  along  with  his  disser- 
tation on  Matthew,  has  been  recently  issued  in  a 
correct  and  elegant  edition  from  the  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford  1827.  The  writings  of  Jones  are 
marked  by  sound  erudition,  careful  citation,  and 
judicious  inference. — W.  L.  A. 

JOPPA  and  JAPHO  (\V  and  Kte\  'beauty ;' 

In  the  LXX.  and  N.  T.  '/Ainriy ;  Vulg.  Joppe), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  sea-port 


towns  of  Palestine,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  kt.  32"*  2',  and  long.  E.  34* 
4/,  about  30  geographioJ  miles  from  .^msalem, 
and  neariy  mtdway  between  the  promontory  fk 
Carmd  and  Gaza.  Various  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name. 
Some  derive  it  from  the  Heb.  ?%>*,  *  beautiful;' 
others  from  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah  ;  classic  au- 
thors fifom  4<Mn^,  the  daughter  of  Aeolus  (see 
Reland,  p.  864-65). 

The  first  mention  of  Tapho  is  in  the  description 
given  by  Joshua  of  the  boundaries  of  Dan,  of 
which  it  was  one  of  the  marks  (xix.  46).  We  hear 
no  more  of  it  till  the  time  of  Solomon.  That  wise 
monarch  was  the  father  of  Jewish  commerce,  and 
he  resolved  to  imitate  the  Phoenicians  in  buUdif^ 
navies  and  founding  sea-ports.  By  him,  probably, 
Joppa  was  made  the  port  of  the  Jewish  capital, 
and  the  western  outlet  of  its  trade,  as  Eziongeber 
was  the  eastern.  When  building  the  Temple  he 
employed  Tyrian  workmen  to  M\  timber  m  the 
pine  and  cedar  forests  of  Lebanon  ;  they  conveyed 
It  '  in  floats  by  sea  to  Joppa,*  whence  it  was  earned 
to  Terusalem  (2  Chron.  ii  16).  At  Joppa  Jonah 
embarked  for  Taishish,  in  his  vain  attempt  to 
escape  an  unpleasant  mission  to  Nineveh  (Jonah  L 
3).  During  the  captivity  the  situation  of  tlw  city, 
and  its  commercial  importance,  appear  to  have 
saved  it  from  ruia  On  the  return  of  the  Jews, 
Ezra  tells  us  that  they  gave  *  meat,  and  drink,  aiul 
oil  to  them  of  Zidon,  and  to  them  of  Tyre,  to 
brii^  cedar-trees  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea  ofjoppa^ 
for  rebuilding  the  House  of  the  Lord  (bL  7). 

Af^er  the  close  of  O.  T.  history  Joppa  rose  in 
importance.  The  sea  was  then  beginning  to  be  the 
highway  of  nations.  Greece,  E^npt,  Persia,  and 
some  of  the  little  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  had  thdr 
fleets  for  commerce  and  war.  Joppa  vras  the  only 
port  in  Palestine  proper  at  whicn  foreign  ships 
could  touch;  it  was  thus  not  only  the  shippii^ 
capital,  but  the  key  of  the  whole  countiy  on  the 
sea-board.  During  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  Flslestine  (i 
Maccab.  x.  75  ;  xiv.  5,  34 ;  Joseph.  AnHf,  xiiL  15. 
I).  It  woidd  seem  that  Jews  then  constituted 
only  a  minorit}'  of  the  population ;  and  the  foreign 
residents — ^Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians — ^were 
so  rich  and  powerful,  and  so  aided  by  the  fleets  of 
their  own  nations,  as  to  be  able  to  rule  the  city. 
On  one  occasion  they  enticed  200  Jews  on  board 
ships,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  For  this  act 
of  cruelty  Judas  Maccabseus  took  signal  revei^e. 
Attacking  the  town  by  night,  he  burned  all  uie 
shipping  with  every  human  being  on  board  (2 
Maccab.  xiL  3-7).  The  Maccabaean  princes  subse- 
quently strengthened  the  fortifications,  placed  a 
garrison  in  the  citadel,  and  retained  Joppa  in  their 
hands  as  the  chief  port  of  their  little  kingdom  (t 
Maccab.  xiL  34 ;  xiii.  1 1 ;  xiv.  5). 

When  Pompey  invaded  Palestine  (B.C.  63),  Joppa 
was  among  the  first  cities  captured  and  annexea  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  doubtless  becsmse  it 
was  deemed  wise  to  secure  such  an  important  sea- 
port (Joseph.  Antig,  xiv.  4.  4).  After  the  fid!  af 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Cscsar  gave  Joppa,  with 
other  cities,  to  Herod  the  Great  (xv.  7.  3).  Herod 
founded  Cssarea  Palsestina  on  the  coast  a  little 
south  of  Carmel,  formed  a  harbour  there  at  vast 
expense,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kine^dom. 
Aner  Herod^s  death  Joppa  passed  mto  the  ftands 
of  Archelaus  (xvii.  ti.  4) ;  but  on  his  deposiikm 
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(A.D.  6)  tbe  whole  or  Palestine  was  umexed  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria,  and  placed  under  the 
immediate  rule  o(  a  deput)r. 

Joppa  was  virtually  a  Roman  town  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles.  The  popidation  was  mixed,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  jea-poils — Greeks,  Syrians,  PhCK- 
nidans,  and  ^yptions,  with  a  few  Konuui  oHiclals, 


Tabitha.  Ue  came  and  raised  her;  and  while 
staying  there  with  '  one  Simon  a  tanner,  whose 
house  was  by  the  sea-side,'  and  while  prayiiu 


and  a  ^rge  Jewish  community,  chiefly  engaged  in  i  the  house-top,  he  saw  that  remaTknble  vi 


lyiiw  on 


g 
1^^?^ 


shewed  him  that  the  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  was  for  ever  removed  by  the  Gospel  (Acts 
i».  36-43;  X.  9-18). 

Duritig  (he  last  Jewish  war  Joppa  suffered 
icvetdy.  Cesthu,  marching  from  tTie  north,  sud- 
denly captured  the  city,  and  massacred  upwards  of 
Soooof  Its  inhabitants  (Joseph.  Brl/.  Jad.  il  iS. 
10).  A  lew  years  later  bands  of  pimtes,  tijiing 
advantaee  of  the  Jistnrbed  state  of  the  countiy, 
rebuilt  Joppa,  established  themselves  there,  and 


extended  ihnr  rav^^  over  the  whole  sea  from 
Cilicia  to  Egypt.  The  attention  uf  Vespa^an  was 
at  length  drawn  to  them,  and  he  look  their  strong- 
hold, and  when  the  people  fled  to  their  ships  a 
storm  rose,  dashed  them  to  pieces  on  the  rocky 
shore,  so  that  not  a  single  man  escaped.  The 
houses  and  fortifications  were  then  Taied  to  the 
ground  (Id.  iii.  9.  »-4). 

Joppa  is  mentioned  by  many   of  the  classic 
authors  ;  and  some  of  them  ass^pl  to  it  a  wondrous 
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antiquity,  affirming  that  it  existed  before  the  flood 
(Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  v.  14).  It  was  mainly,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  fable  of  Andromeda  that 
Joppa  was  known  to  Greeks  and  Romans.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  *  in  front  of  the  city  lies  a  rock  upon 
which  they  point  out  the  vestiges  of  the  chains  by 
which  Andromeda  was  bound/  when  she  was  res- 
cued, and  the  sea-mooster  slain  by  Perseus  {HisL 
Nat,  Ic. ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  3  ;  Stntlx),  xvi.  2.  28  ;  L 
2. 35 ;  Joseph.  Bdl.  Jud,  iil  9. 3 ;  Jerome,  in  Jim,  i). 
Joppa  must  have  soon  revived  again.  In  the 
4th  century  Eusebius  calls  it  a  city  {Onamast  &  v.) ; 
and  it  was  then  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  an 
honour  which  it  retained  till  the  conouest  of  the 
country  by  the  Saracens  (Reland,  p.  860 ;  S.  Paul, 
Gfogr.  Sac.  p.  305).  Joppa  has  been  the  landing- 
place  of  pilgrims  going  to  Jerusalem  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  from  Arculf  in  the  7th  century 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
19th  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  almost  all  the  itine- 
raries and  books  of  travel  in  the  Holy  Land  which 
have  appeared  in  different  lahguages  {Earfy  Travds 
in  Pal,,  pp.  10,  34,  142,  280).  During  the  Cru- 
sades Joppa  was  seveziil  times  taken  and  retaken 
by  Franks  and  Saracens.  Saladin  destroyed  its 
fortifications,  and  Richard  of  England  rebuilt  them 
{Itinerary  of  Richard  /.,  ivk  23  and  26 ;  vi.  13  and 
18).  After  the  close  of  the  Crusades  Joppa  tell  to 
ruin.  In  the  13th  century  it  did  not  contain  a 
single  habitable  house.  Bertrandon  de  la  Brou- 
quiere  says  of  it  in  that  age — *  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Christians,  and  was  then  strong ;  at  present 
it  is  entirely  destroyed,  having  only  a  few  tents 
covered  with  reeds^  whither  pilgnms  retire  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun'  {Early 
Travels  in  Pal,^  Bohn,  p.  286).  It  soon  after- 
wards began  to  revive,  and  has  since  attained  to 
something  of  its  ancient  importance.  In  the  year 
1797  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  upon  that 
occasion  the  conquerors  were  guUty  of  an.  act  of 
cruelty  fortunately  rare  in  modem  warfare.  A 
body  of  4000  Albanians^  who  held  a  strong  position 
in  the  town^  surrendered  on  promise  of  having 
their  lives  spared.  The  promise  was  given,  and 
yet  the  whole  4000  were  afterwards  pinioned  and 
shot  on  the  strtknd  I  Another  tragedy  perpetrated 
at  Joppa  by  Napoleon  is  not  only  an  everlasting 
disgrace  to  the  man,  but  it  leaves  a  dark  stain  on 
the  history  of  a  civilized  nation.  When  compelled 
to  retreat  to  Egypt,  between  400  and  500  French 
soldiers  lay  ill  of  the  plague  in  the  hospitals  of 
Joppa.  They  could  not  be  removed,  and  Na- 
poleon ordired  tJieni  to  be  poisoned  I  {Handbook  for 
S.  and  P,y  p.  288y. 

Yafa  is  the  modem  name  of  Joppa,  and  is  identi- 
cal with  the  old  Hebrew  Japho  (\il»  =  fcrtfi^).     It 

contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  of  whom  looo 
are  Christians,  about  150  Jews,  and  the  rest 
Muslems.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  little 
rounded  hill,  dipping  on  the  west  into  the  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  land  side  encom- 
passed by  orchards  of  orange,  lemon,  aprioot,  and 
other  trees,  which  for  luxuriance  and  beauty  are  not 
surpassed  in  the  world.  They  extend  for  several 
miles  across  the  great  plain.  Like  most  Oriental 
towns,  however,  it  looks  best  in  the  distance.  The 
houses  are  huddled  together  without  order ;  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy ;  the  town 
is  so  crowded  along  the  steep  sides  of  the  hiU  that 
the  rickety  dwellings  in  the  upper  part  seem  to  be 


toppling  over  on  the  flat  roofs  of  those  below.  It 
has  no  port,  and  it  is  only  under  favounble  circum- 
stances of  wind  and  weather,  vessels  can  ride  at 
anchor  a  mile  or  so  from  the  shore.     There  is  a 

flaoe  on  the  !^ore  which  is  called  *the  harbour.* 
t  consists  of  a  strip  of  water  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
yards  wide  and  two  to  three  deep,  enclosed  on  the 
sea  side  by  a  ridge  of  low  and  partially  sunken 
rocks.  It  may  afford  a  little  shelter  to  boats,  but 
it  is  worse  than  useless  so  far  as  contmierce  is  con- 
cerned. The  town  is  defended  by  a  wall,  on  which 
a  few  old  guns  are  mounted.  With  the  exception 
of  a  fe^  broken  columns  scattered  about  the  streets, 
and  through  the  gardens  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  Uid  laige  stones  in  the  foundations  of 
the  castle,  Joppa  has  no  remains  of  antiquity ;  and 
none  of  its  modem  buildings,  not  even  the  reputed 
'house  of  Simon  the  tanner,'  which  the  monks 
show,  are  worthy  of  note.  The  town  has  still  a 
considerable  trade  as  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  and 
its  fhiits  are  reckoned  the  best  in  Syria. — J.  L.  P. 

JORAH  (m1^ ;  SepL  'Iwpa),  the  ancestor  of  the 

Bene!  Torah,  or»  as  they  are  elsewhere  called,  the 
Benei-Hariph,  a  company  of  112  peisons  who 
game  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii. 
18;  Neh.  viu  24).  Whether  Jorak  or  Haripk 
(Min)  is  the  correct  form,  or  whether  both  are  not 
errors  for  D*in,  Harim^  is  uncertain.    In  the  Syr. 

for  Wf\  there  is  LoSO*^,  Ckurom^  in  Neh.  viL  24 ; 

and  the  Cod.  Alex,  has  here  ^Apelfi^  which,  when 
compared  with  Ezra  x.  31,  favours  the  conclusion 
that  the  proper  reading  in  all  the  passages  is 

Dna— t. 

JORAM  {Or\\^ ;  Sept.  'Iwp<i^  a  contraction  of 

Jehoram),  ninth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Ahab,  and 
successor  to  his  elder  brother  Ahaziah,  who  died 
childless.  He  b^;an  to  rtign  RC  896,  and  reigned 
twelve  years  (2  Kings  i.  17  ;  iii.  i).  Joram  adhered 
to  the  sinful  policy  of  Jeroboam  in  the  matter  of  the 
golden  calves ;  but,  although  his  mother  Jezebd 
was  still  alive,  he  discontinued  the  dark  idolatries 
of  Baal  which  she  had  introduced  and  maintained 
at  such  high  cost  of  guilt  and  blood  to  the  nation. 
The  Moabites  had  been  tributary  to  the  crown 
of  Israel  since  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
But  king  Mesha  deemed  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Ahab  so  heavy  a  blow  to  the  power  of  Israel  that 
he  might  safely  assert  his  independence.  He  ac- 
cordingly did  so,  by  withholding  his  tribute  of 
•  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams  with  the  wool' 
The  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  had  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity for  any  operations  against  the  revollers ;  bui 
the  new  king  hastened  to  reduce  them  again  uoder 
the  yoke  they  had  cast  oft  The  good  king  of 
Judah,  Tehodbaphat,  was  too  easily  induced  to  take 
a  part  m  the  war.  He  perhaps  feared  that  the 
elumiple  of  Moab,  if  allowed  to  be  successful,  might 
seduce  into  a  similar  course  his  own  tributary,  the 
king  of  Edomi  whom  he  now  summoned  to  join  in 
this  expedition.  The  deliverance  of  the  allies  from 
perishmg  from  lack  of  water,  and  the  signal  over- 
throw of  the  Moabites  at  the  word  of  Elisha,  have 
been  already  described  undet  Eusha  and  Jeho- 

SHAPHAT. 

After  this  a  more  redoubtable  enemy,  Benhadad. 
king  of  Syria,  occupied  for  a  long  time  the  atten- 
tion and  strength  of  the  king.  In  the  sacred  re- 
cords the  more  striking  events  of  this  war  seem  to 
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he  recorded  for  the  sake  of  shewing  forth  the  great 
acts  of  Elisha,  and  they  have  therefore  been  re- 
lated under  his  name.  It  suffices  here  to  indicate 
that  they  consisted  in  the  Syrian  king  being  con- 
strained to  terminate  one  campaign  in  consequence 
of  all  his  plans  being  made  known  by  the  prophet 
to  the  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  vL  1-23) ;  and  in  the 
deliverance  of  Samaria,  according  to  the  prediction 
of  the  prophet,  from  a  horrible  femine,  caused  by 
the  city  being  besieged  by  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  vi. 
24-33  ;  vii*)  An  interval  of  the  war  also  afforded 
occasion  for  the  remarkable  cure  of  Naaman,  the 
Syrian  leper,  by  the  same  prophet  (2  Kings  v.) 
[Naaman].  These  events  serve  to  manifest  the 
uncertain  character  of  Joram,  and  the  too  strong 
influence  of  instant  circumstances  upon  his  faith 
and  conduct.  So  in  his  conduct  to  Elisha,  we 
6nd  him  at  one  time  obedient  to  the  prophet,  and 
full  of  respectful  admiration  of  his  office  and  cha- 
racter; and  at  another  time  devoting  his  head  to  de- 
struction, sending  messengers  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  then  starting  himself  after  them — ^probably  to 
prevent  his  own  orders  from  being  executea  (2 
Kings  vi.  31-33). 

After  the  death  of  Benhadad,  Joram  found  a  new 
and  active  enemy  in  his  murderer  and  successor, 
Hazael  During  the  illness  of  Benhadad,  the  king 
of  Israel  seems  to  have  employed  himself  in  strength- 
ening his  eastern  frontier  against  the  Syrians,  and 
in  fortifying  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  had  fiUlen  into 
his  hands,  and  which  his  father  had  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  recover  from  the  Syrians.  This  strong 
fortress  henceforth  became  the  head-ouarters  of  the 
operations  beyond  the  river.  Hazael  was  scarcely 
settled  on  the  throne  before  he  took  arms,  and 
marched  against  Ramoth,  in  the  environs  of  which 
the  Israelites  sustained  a  defeat,  and  the  king  was 
wounded.  He  returned  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of 
his  wounds,  leaving  the  army  in  the  charge  of  Jehu, 
one  of  his  ablest  and  most  active  generals.  It  was 
in  this  interval  that  Jehu  was  anointed  king  of 
Israel  by  the  messenger  of  Elisha,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  Jezreel  to  fulfil  his  commission  to  ex- 
terminate the  house  of  Ahab.  The  king,  who 
went  forth  from  the  city  to  meet  him  when  the 
watchman  on  the  tower  of  Jezreel  announced  his 
approach,  was  slain  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Jehu  ;  and  Ahaziah,  the  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  at  Jezreel  on  a  visit  to  his  sick 
cousin,  shared  his  fate  (b.c.  884).  With  Joram 
ended  the  dynasty  of  Ahab,  which  reigned  forty- 
four  years  in  Israel  (2  Kings  viii  25-29 ;  ix.  1-20). — 
J.  K 

JORDAN   {jr}\,  always  with  the  article  in 

prose,  fy))J}  ;  6  *lopddinji ;  yordanis)^  the  chief  and 

most  celebrated  river  of  Palestine,  flowing  through 
a  deep  valley  down  the  centre  of  the  country  from 
north  to  south. 

77te  name, — Jordan  may  be  rendered  *  the  de- 
scender^ from  the  root  T^\  *  to  descend  * — a  name 

most  applicable  to  it,  whether  we  consider  the 
rapidity  of  its  current,  or  the  great  depth  of  the 
valley  through  which  it  runs.  From  whatever 
part  of  the  country  its  banks  are  approached,  the 
*  descent'  is  long  and  steep.  That  this  is  the  true 
etymology  of  the  word  seems  evident  from  an 
incidental  remark  in  Josh.  iiL  16,  where,  in  de- 
scribing the  effect  of  the  opening  of  a  passage  for 
the  Israelites,  the  word  used  for  the   'coming 


down*  of  the  waters  (D^*P^n  D^DH)  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  name  of  the  river  (fn^n  ;  see 
Stanley,  S.  and  /•.,  279,  note).  Other  derivations 
have  been  given.  Some  say  it  is  compounded  of 
IR**,  *  a  river,*  and  p,  the  name  of  the  city  where 
it  rises,  but  this  etymology  is  impossible,  for  the 
word  XT^.  ^^^  °Q  relation  to  the  name  of  the  city 

p  (Reland,  Pal.^  p.  271).    Another  view  is,  that 

the  river  having  two  sources,  the  name  of  the  one 
was  Jor^  and  of  the  other  Dan ;  hence  the  united 
stream  is  called  Jordan,  So  Jerome,  *Jordanes 
oritur  ad  radices  Libani ;  et  habet  duos  fontes, 
unum  nomine  Jor,  et  alteram  Dan;  qui  simul 
mixti  Jordanis  nomen  efficiunt*  (Camm,  in  MatL 
xvi.  13).  This  theory  has  been  copied  by  Adam- 
nanus  {fie  Lac,  Sanct  il  19),  William  of  Tyre 
(xiii.  18),  Brocardus  (3),  Adrichomius  (p.  109), 
and  others ;  and  the  etymology  seems  to  have 
spread  among  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  from 
whom  Burckhardt  heard  it  ( Travels  in  Syria^  pp. 
42,  43  ;  see  Robinson,  B,  R,^  iii  412,  note).  The 
Greeks  called  the  river  *Iop5<iyi7$;  but  PausanLis 
has   'I^pSoyoY.     Arab  geographers   call   it  either 

jofc^j^l  {El'Urdcn),  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  T^^  ;  or  Jj^j    *H  (Esh-sheriah),  which 

signifies  '  the  vratering-place  ;*  and  this  latter  is  the 
name  almost  universally  given  to  it  by  the  modem 
Syrians,  who  sometimes  attach  the  appellative  el- 
Kebtr^  *  the  great,*  by  way  of  distinction. 

Sources. — The  snows  that  deeply  cover  Hermo<\ 
during  the  whole  winter,  and  that  still  cap  its 
glittering  summit  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer, 
are  the  real  sources  of  the  Jordan.  They  feed  its 
perennial  fountains ;  and  they  supply  from  a  thou- 
sand channels  those  superabundant  waters  which 
make  the  river  *  overflow  all  its  banks  in  harvest 
time*  (Josh.  iiL  15).  The  Jordan  has  two  historical 
sources.  In  the  midst  of  a  rich  hut  marshy  plain, 
lying  between  the  southern  prolongation  of  Her- 
mon  and  the  mountains  of  >raphtali,  is  a  low  cup- 
shaped  hill,  thickly  covered  with  shrubs.  On  it 
once  stood  Dan^  the  northern  border-dty  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  from  its  western  base  gushes  forth  the 
great  fountain  of  the  Jordan.  The  waters  at  once 
form  a  large  pond  encircled  with  rank  grass  and 
jungle — now  the  home  of  the  wild  boar — and  then 
flow  off  southward.  Within  the  rim  of  the  cup, 
beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  a  gigantic  oaic, 
is  a  smaller  spring.  It  is  fed  doubtless  by  the 
same  source ;  and  its  stream,  breaking  through  the 
rim,  joins  its  sister,  and  forms  a  river  some  forty 
feet  wide,  deep  and  rapid.  The  modem  name  of 
the  hill  is  Tell  el-K&dy,  •  the  hill  of  the  judge  ;* 
and  both  fountain  and  river  are  called  Leddan — 
evidently  the  name  Dan  corrupted  by  a  double 
article,  El-ed-Dan  (Robinson,  B,  R,^  iiL  394; 
Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book^  p.  214 ;  and 
in  Bibliotheca  Sac.  for  1 846,  p.  1 9)5).  Josephus 
calls  this  stream  *  Little  Jordan  *  {rbw  lUKpi^p  *Io/>- 
«(£n7ir,  Bell,  Jud.  iv.  I.  i) ;  but  it  is  the  principal 
source  of  the  river,  and  the  largest  fountain  in 
Syria. 

Four  miles  east  of  Tell  el-Kady,  on  a  lower 
terrace  of  Hermon,  amid  forests  of  oak,  lie  the 
ruins  of  Banias,  the  ancient  Caesarea-Philippi,  and 
more  ancient  Panium.  Beside  the  ruins  is  a  lofty 
cliff  of  red  limestone,  having  a  lai^  fountain  at  its 
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base.  Beneath  the  cliff  there  was  fonnerly,  as 
Josephus  tells  us,  a  gloomy  cave,  and  within  it  a 
yawning  ab3rss  of  unfathomable  depth,  filled  with 
water.  This  was  the  other  source  of  the  Jordan 
{Bell,  Jud.  i  21. 3).  A  temple  was  erected  over  the 
cave  by  Herod,  and  its  ruins  now  fill  it  and  conceal 
the  fountain.  From  it  a  foaming  torrent  still 
bursts,  and  dashes  down  to  the  phiin  through  a 
narrow  rocky  ravine,  and  then  glides  swiftly  on 
till  it  joins  the  other  about  four  miles  south  of  Tell 
el-K&dy  (Robinson,  iii.  397  ;  JIandbookfor  S.  and 
P.,  p.  446). 

Such  are  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  of  which 
Stanley  well  says — *  It  is  not  always  that  the 
sources  of  great  rivers  correspond  to  the  fiiturt 
course  of  their  progeny.  But  those  of  the  Jordan 
meet  every  requirement.  Geographically  they  might 
be  perhaps  sought  elsewhere  ;  but  historically  the 
sight  of  the  spnngs  which  we  have  now  reached  at 
once  vindicates  and  explains  their  claims'  (S,  andP,, 
p.  386).  They  are  in  truth  noble  fountains ;  and 
their  crystal  waters^  burst  forth  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  richest  and  grandest  scenery  in  all  Palestine. 
It  seems  fitting,  too,  that  the  river  in  which  the 
Son  of  Man  was  baptised  should  spring  from  that 
mountain  whose  summit  was  the  only  spot  on  earth 
where  his  divine  glory  was  manifested  in  the  Trans- 
figuration (Porter*s  Damascus,  I  p.  306). 

The  Jordan  has  also  z.  fabled  fountain,  thus  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  :—*  Apparently  Panium  is  the 
source  of  the  Jordan  ;  but  the  water  is,  in  reality, 
conveyed  thither  unseen  by  a  subterranean  channel 
from  Phiala,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  not  far  from 
the  high  road,  on  the  right  as  you  ascend  to  Tra- 
chonitis,  at  the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  Caesarea 
.  .  .  That  the  Jordan  hence  derived  its  origin 
was  formerly  unknown,  until  it  was  ascertained  by 
Philip,  Tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  ;  who,  having 
thrown  chaff  into  Phiala,  found  it  cast  out  at 
Panium*  {Bell  Jud.  iii.  la  7).  The  lake  here  re- 
ferred to  appears  to  be  Burket  er-Ram,  which 
Robinson  visited  and  described  {B.  R.,  iiL  399). 
The  legend  has  no  foundation  in  reality. 

Other  fountains  in  this  r^on,  though  unnamed 
in  history,  contribute  much  to  the  Jordan.  The 
chief  of  these,  and  the  highest  perennial  source  of 
the  Jordan,  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  at  the 
western  baise  of  Hermon,  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  of  Hasbeiya  and  twelve  miles  north  of 
Tell  el-Kddy.  The  fountain  is  in  a  pool,  at  the 
foot  of  a  basalt  cliff;  the  stream  from  it,  called 
HasbAny  (from  Hasbeiya),  flows  through  a  narrow 
glen  into  the  plain,  and  falls  into  the  main  stream 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Leddan 
and  Bani&sy.  The  relative  size  of  the  three  streams 
Robinson  thus  estimates — *That  from  Banias  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  Hasb&ny  ;  while  the  Ledddn 
is  twice,  if  not  three  times,  the  size  of  that  from 
Banias'  (/?.  R,,  iii.  395).  The  united  river  flows 
southward  through  the  marshy  plain  for  six  miles, 
and  then  falls  into  lake  HAleh,  called  in  Scripture 
*The  Waters  of  Merom'  [Merom]. 

Besides  these  a  considerable  stream  comes  down 
from  the  plain  of  Ijon,  west  of  the  Hasbdny  ;  and 
two  large  fountains  (called  Balit,  and  Mell&hah), 
burst  forth  from  the  base  of  the  mountain-chain  of 
Naphtalu  Such,  then,  are  the  sources,  and  such  is 
the  gradual  formation  of  the  Jordan  {Handbook  for 
S.  and  P.,  p.  436). 

Physical  features  of  the  Jordan  and  its  valley.  — 
Tlie  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Jordan  is,  that 
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throughout  nearly  its  entire  course  ii  is  iehw  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  valley  is  thus  like  a  huge 
fissure  in  the  earth's  crust  The  following  measuit* 
ments,  taken  from  Van  dc  \ eiders  Memoir  0/ Ma/, 
will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  depresskm  of  thssb- 
gular  valley : — 

Fountain  of  Jordan  at  Hasbeiya,  1 700  h.  devation. 
„            „           Banias,      1147 
,,            „           Dan,  647 

The  Lake  HAleh,    .    .    about    120 
The  Lake  of  Tiberias,      .     .      650  it  depreum. 
The  Dead  Sea, 1312        „ 

There  must  be  some  error  in  the  elevations  of 
the  fountains  as  here  given.  Lake  HOleh  is  en- 
compassed by  a  great  plain,  extending  to  Dan; 
and  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  almost  level,  it  is  im- 
possible there  could  be  a  difl*erence  of  500  feet  io 
the  elevations  of  the  fountain  and  the  lake.  The 
writer  estimated  it  on  the  spot  at  not  above  100 
feet ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  von  AVilden* 
bruch  makes  it  by  measurement  537  feet,  asd  De 
Bertou  344. 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordan  is  due  south. 
From  their  fountains  the  three  streams  fbw  south 
to  the  points  of  junction,  and  continue  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  Hfileh  ;  and  fiom  the  southen  ex- 
tremity of  this  lake  the  Jordan  again  issues  and  re- 
sumes its  old  course.  For  some  two  miles  its 
banks  are  flat,  and  its  current  not  very  rapid ;  bat 
on  passing  through  Jisr  Ben&t  Yakfib  (*  The  hridge 
of  Jacob's  daughters*),  the  banks  suddenly  con- 
tract, and  rise  high  on  each  side,  and  the  river 
dashes  in  sheets  of  foam  over  a  rocky  bed,  re- 
bounding from  cliff  to  cliff  in  its  mad  career.  Here 
and  there  the  retreating  banks  have  a  little  green 
meadow,  with  its  fringe  of  oleanders  all  wet  and 
glistening  with  spray.  Thus  it  rushes  on,  often 
winding,  occasionally  doubling  back  like  the  coils 
of  a  serpent,  till,  breaking  from  rockv  barrios,  it 
enters  the  rich  plain  of  Batthah,  wnere  oo  the 
left  bank  stand  the  ruins  of  Bethsaida  [Bktrsaida]. 
The  stream  now  expands,  and  glides  lazily  along 
till  it  falls  on  the  still  bosom  of  die  sea  of  Galilee. 
Between  Bethsaida  and  the  sea,  the  Jordan  a^-erages 
about  twenty  yards  in  width,  and  flows  sloggishlv 
between  low  alluvial  banks.  Bars  of  sand  extend 
across  its  channel  here  and  there,  at  which  it  is 
easily  forded  {Handbook  for  S.  and  P.,  p.  4^: 
Robinson,  iL  414,  seq» ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  31$)* 
From  Jisr  Ben&t  Yakdb  the  distance  is  only  seven 
miles ;  and  yet  in  that  distance  the  river  fiJis  700 
feet  The  total  length  of  the  section  between  the 
two  lakes  is  about  eleven  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 

An  old  tradition  tells  us  that  the  Jordan  6ovs 
direct  through  the  sea  of  Galilee  without  mingling 
with  its  waters.  The  origin  of  the  story  may  be 
the  fact  that  the  river  enters  the  lake  at  the  nor- 
thern extremity,  and  leaves  it  at  a  point  exactly 
opposite  at  the  southern,  without  apparent  increase 
or  diminution. 

The  third  section  of  the  river,  lying  between  the 
sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  3ie  Jordan  of 
Scripture ;  the  other  two  sections  not  being  di- 
rectly mentioned!  either  in  the  O.  T.  or  N.  T. 
Until  the  last  few  years  little  was  known  of  it. 
The  notices  of  ancient  geogxapheis  are  not  full 
Travellers  had  crossed  it  at  several  points,  but  all 
the  portions  between  these  points  were  unknown. 
When  the  remarkable  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea 
was  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measoftmenlt 
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anil  nlioi  it  was  shown  thai  (he  Jordan  Dinst  June 
1  fall  of  1400  feet  in  its  short  course  or  about  100 
milc&,  ihe  measuremenis  were  called  io  qaestiun  by 
that  diatiaguished  geoeiapheT  Dr.  Robinson,  in  a 
paper  read  before  tne  Royal  Geographical  Society 
in   1847   [j^Hinia/,   10L    xviil,   part  3).      In  that 
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camels,  where  rocks  and  rapids  |>Tevented  naviga- 
tion. Owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Arabs  Che  ex- 
pedition was  not  successful  ;  and  the  Jordan  was 
not  yet  explored.  Lieut.  Lynch  of  the  United 
Slates  Navy  headed  a  much  more  successful  expe- 
dition in  1848,  and  was  the  fiist  fully  lo  describe 
the  course,  and  fully  lo  solve  the  mysteries  of  (he 
Jordan.    His  OffituilJtfpffrl  a  ihe  slandard  work 
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Molyneux  s  paper  in  the  yeurnal  of 


Ike   R.    Gffg.   Soa'tfy  alw   contains   some  u: 
matter  (vol.  x^ii.,  part  1). 

The  valley  throu^  which  this  section  of  the 
Jordan  flows  is  a  long,  low  plain,  running  from 
north  to  south,  and  shut  in  by  steep  and  ragged 
psndlel  ridees ;  (he  eastern  rii%e  nsing  fully  5000 
feet  BboTe  the  rivet's  bed ;  and  the  western  about 
30OOL  This  plain  is  the  ' grral plain'  of  the  later 
Jews  ;  the  *grtal  dtserf  (toXA^ii  Ipfiidai/)  of  Jose- 
phus ;  tlie  '  ,4ii/i7n' or  '  channel  of  theGreeU  geo- 


JW.  iiL  9.  7;  iv,  8.  3;  keland,  Pal., 
361,  377,  siq.)  It  is  about  six  miles  wide  at  its 
northern  end,  but  it  gradually  expands  until  it 
attains  a  width  of  upwards  of  twelve  at  Jcricha 
Its  sides  are  not  straight  lines,  nor  is  its  surface 
perfectly  level  The  mountains  on  each  side  here 
and  there  send  out  rocky  spurs,  and  long  lowroots 
far  into  i(.     Winter  torrents,  descending  from  wild 
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ravines,  cut  deeply  through  its  soft  strata.  As  a 
whole  it  is  now  a  4esert  In  its  northern  division, 
above  the  fords  of  Succoth,  small  portions  are 
cultivated  around  fountains,  and  along  the  banks 
of  streamlets,  where  irrigation  is  easy  ;  but  all  the 
rest  is  a  wilderness — in  spring  covered  with  rank 
grass  and  thistles,  but  in  summer  parched  and  bare. 
The  southern  section — ^known  as  the  'plain  of 
Jericho' — is  different  in  aspect  Its  surface  is 
covered  with  a  white  nitrous  crust,  like  hoar  frost, 
through  which  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  green  herb 
springs.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  dreary 
or  desolate  than  tnis  part  of  the  plain. 

Down  the  midst  of  the  plain  winds  a  ravine, 
vanring  from  200  yards  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  from  40  to  150  feet  in  depth.  Through  tbds 
the  Jordan  flows  in  a  tortuous  course,  now  sweep- 
ing the  western,  and.  now  the  eastern  bank  ;  now 
making  a  wide,  graceful  curve,  and  now  doubling 
back  ;  but  everywhere  fringed  by  a  narrow,  dense 
border  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  river  has  thus 
two  distinct  lines  of  banks.  The  first  or  lower 
banks  confine  the  stream,  and  are  from  five  to  ten 
feet  high,  the  height  of  course  decreasing  in  spring 
when  the  river  is  high  ;  the  second  or  upper  are  at 
some  distance  from  the  channel,  and  in  places  rise 
to  a  height  of  150  feet  The  scenery  of  the  river 
is  peculiar  and  striking.  Lynch  thus  describes  the 
upper  section  :  *  The  high  alluvial  terraces  on  each 
side  were  everywhere  shaped  by  the  action  of  the 
winter  rains  into  numbers  of  coniad  hiUs,  some  of 
them  pyramidal  and  cuneiform,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  giant  encampment  This  singular 
conformation  extended  southward  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  ^  At  intervals  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  river  in  its  graceful  meanderings,  sometimes 
glittering  like  a  spear-he&d  through  an  opening  in 
the  foliage,  and  again  clasping  some  little  island  in 
its  shining  arms,  or,  far  away,  snapping  with  the 
fierceness  and  white  foam  of  a  torrent  by  some  pro- 
jecting point  .  .  .  The  banks  were  frilled 
with  the  laurustinus,  the  oleander,  the  willow,  and 
the  tamarisk,  and  farther  inland,  on  the  slope  of 
the  second  terrace,  grew  a  small  species  of  oak,  and 
the  cedar.' 

The  Jordan  issues  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  close 
to  the  hills  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain,  and 
sweeps  round  a  little  peninsula,  on  which  lie  the 
ruins  of  Tarichaea  {Handbook^  p.  321  ;  Robinson, 
i-  538).  The  stream  is  about  100  feet  wide,  aiid 
the  current  strong  (Lynch).  A  short  distance 
down  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  bridge,  whose 
fallen  arches  greatly  obstruct  the  river,  and  make  it 
dash  through  in  sheets  of  foam.  Below  this  are 
several  weirs,  constructed  of  rough  stones,  and  in- 
tended to  raise  the  water,  and  turn  it  into  canals, 
so  as  to  irrigate  the  neighbouring  plain  (Molyneux). 
Five  miles  from  the  lake  the  Jordan  receives  its 
largest  tributary,  the  Sheriat  elMaudh^r  (the 
J/itrom^  of  the  Greeks),  which  drains  a  large 
section  of  Bashan  and  Gilead.  This  stream  is  130 
feet  wide  at  its  mouth.  Two  miles  ferther  is  Jisr 
el-Mejamia,  the  only  bridge  now  standing  on  the 
lower  Jordan.  It  is  a  ouaint  structure ;  one  large 
pointed  arch  spanning  tiie  stream,  and  double  tiers 
of  smaller  arches  supporting  the  roadway  on  each 
side.  ^  The  river  is  here  deep  and  impetuous, 
breaking  over  high  ledges  of  rocks. 

Below  this  point  the  ravine  inclines  eastward  to 
the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  its  banks  contract 
its  sides  arc  bare  and  white,  and  the  chalky  strata 


are  deeply  furrowed.  The  margin  of  the  river  has 
still  its  beautiful  fringe  of  foliage ;  and  the  little 
islets  which  occur  here  and  therte  are  covered  with 
shrubbery.  Fifteen  miles  south  of  the  bridge, 
Wady  Ydba  (so  caUed  from  >AffA-GUead),  con- 
taining a  winter  torrent,  fiUls  in  from  the  cast 
A  short  distance  above  it  a  barren  sandy  island 
divides  the  chaimel,  and  with  its  bars  on  each  side 
forms  a  ford,  probably  the  one  by  which  Jacob 
crossed,  as  the  site  of  Succoth  has  been  identified 
on  the  western  bank  [Succoth].  The  plain  round 
Succoth  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  abundantly 
watered  by  fountains  and  streamlets  from  the 
adjoining  mountains.  The  richness  of  the  soil  is 
wonderful  Dr.  Robinson  says,  *  the  grass  inter- 
mingled with  tall  daisies,  and  wild  oats,  reached  to 
our  horses'  backs;  while  the  thistles  sometimes 
overtopped  the  riders'  heads.  All  was  now  dry, 
and  in  some  places  it  was  difficult  to  make  our  way 
through  this  exuberant  growth'  (iii  p.  313).  Jacob 
exercised  a  wise  choice  when  '  he  made  booths  for 
his  cattle'  at  this  favoured  spot  (Gen.  xxxiiL  17). 
No  other  place  in  the  great  plain  equals  it  in  rich- 
ness. The  ravine  of  the  Jordan  is  here  150  feci 
below  the  plain,  and  shut  in  by  steep  bare  banU 
of  chalky  strata  (Robinson,  ^r.,  p.  316). 

About  nine  xniles  below  Saccoth,  and  about 
half-way  between  the  lakes,  the  J[abbok,  the  only 
other  considerable  tributary,  falb  into  the  Jordan, 
coming  down  through  a  deep  wild  glen  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  Qabbok].  When  Lyndi 
passed  (April  17),  it  was  *a  small  stream  trickling 
down  a  deep  and  wide  torrent  bed  .  .  .  TT^^ 
was  another  bed,  quite  dry,  shewing  that  in  tinies 
of  freshet  there  were  two  outlets.*  Lynch  give 
some  good  pictures  of  the  scenery  above  the  ianc- 
tioru  *  The  plain  that  sloped  away  from  the  mso 
of  the  hills  was  broken  into  ridpes  and  multitudin- 
ous cone-Hke  mounds  ...  A  low,  pale,  yellow 
ridge  of  conical  hills  marked  the  termination  of  the 
higher  terrace,  beneath  which  swept  gently  this 
low  plain,  with  a  similar  tmdulating  surface,  half 
redeemed  from  barrenness  by  sparse  verdure  and 
thistle-covered  hillocks.  Still  lower  was  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan — ^its  banks  fringed  with  perpetual 
verdure— winding  a  thousand  graceful  mazes  .  .  . 
its  course  a  bright  lirie  in  this  cheeriess  waste.' 

Below  the  Jabbok  the  fall  of  the  river  is  stiD 
greater  than  above ;  but  there  is  less  obstruction 
from  rocks  and  cUfTs.  The  jungles  along  the 
banks  become  denser,  the  sides  of  the  river-gkn 
more  regular,  and  the  plain  above  more  dreary  and 
desolate. 

On  approachmg  the  Dead  Sea,  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan  attains  its  greatest  breadth — about  12  miles. 
The  mountain  ranges  on  each  skJe  are  higher,  more 
rugged,  and  mote  desolate.  The  plain  is  coated 
with  a  nitrous  crust,  like  hoar-frost ;  and  not  a 
tree,  shrub,  or  blade  of  grass  is  seen  except  by 
fountains  or  rivulets.  The  glen  winds  like  a  ser- 
pent through  the  centre,  between  two  tiers  of 
banks.  The  bottom  is  smooth,  and  sprinkled  oQ 
the  outside  with  stunted  shrubs.  The  river  winds 
in  ceaseless  coils  along  the  bottom,  now  touchmg 
one  side  and  now  another,  with  its  beautifiil  bolder 
of  green  foliage,  looking  all  the  greener  fro™/**: 
trast  with  the  desert  above.  The  banks  are  of  soft 
clay,  in  places  ten  feet  high ;  the  stream  nnes 
from  80  to  150  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  5  to 
12  in  depth.  Near  its  mouth  the  currenl  ^^ 
more  sluggish,  and  the  stream  tai>ands.     where 
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Wady  Hesb&n  falk  in,  Lynch  found  the  river  150 
feet  wide  and  1 1  deep,  *the  current  four  knots.* 
Farther  down  the  banks  are  low  and  sedgy ;  the 
width  gradually  increases  to  180  yards  at  its  mouth  ; 
but  the  depth  is  only  three  feet  (Lynch,  Official 
Report^  Handbook^  pp.  195-197 ;  Robinson,  L  538, 
seq. ;  Stanley,  p.  290). 

L3mch  in  a  tew  words  explains  the  secret  of  the 
great  and  almost  incredible  fall  in  the  Jordan. 
*  The  great  secret  is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course 
of  the  Jordan.  In  a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude, 
and  four  or  five  of  longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses 
at  least  2CX)  miles  .  .  ,  We  have  plunged  down 
twenty-seven  threatening  rapids,  besides  a  great 
many  of  lesser  magnitude.* 

(In  addition  to  the  works  cited  on  the  physical 
features  of  the  Jordan,  the  following  afford  impor- 
tant information  : — Jburna/  of  R,  Geog.  Society^ 
xviiL,  part  2,  articles  by  Robinson,  Petermann, 
and  Molyneux  ;  Berton  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Geo- 
graph,  de  Paris^  xii.  166,  seq.  ;  Wildenbruch,  Mo- 
natsberichte  der  GfssfllschaftfiirErdkunde  zu  Berlirty 
1845-46.  A  clear  summary  of  all  known  about  the 
Jordan  up  to  1 850  is  given  by  Ritter  in  Paldstina 
und  Syrien^  vol.  iL,  pp.  152-556.  Where  facts 
are  stated  and  scenery  is  described,  without  citing 
authorities,  the  writer  is  ginng  his  own  j^ersonal 
observations.) 

T%e  Fords  of  the  Jordan  have  always  been  im- 
portant in  connection  Mrith  the  history  01  the  country. 
The  three  streams  which  flow  from  the  fountains 
are  fordable  at  almost  every  point.  It  is  south  of 
lake  Hilleh  that  the  river  begins  to  form  a  serious 
barrier.  The  bridge  called  Jisr  BenAt  Yakikb  has 
for  centuries  been  the  leading  pass  from  Western 
Palestine  to  Damascus.  The  first  reference  to  it 
is  in  A.D.  1450  {Reissbuck  des  HeiL  Landes,  P-  45^  ; 
Robinson,  ii.  441);  though,  as  early  as  the  Cru- 
sades, a  *Ford  of  Jacob*  {Fadum  Jacobs  Will. 
Tyr.  Iltsi.  xviii.  13)  is  mentioned,  and  was  rec- 
koned a  most  important  pass.  The  bridge  was  pro- 
bably built  during  the  15th  century,  when  the 
caravan  road  was  constructed  from  Damascus  to 
Egypt  {Handbook,  ii.  466).  The  origin  of  the  name, 
'Bridge  of  Jacob's  daughters,*  is  unknown.  Per- 
haps this  place  may  have  been  confounded  with  the 
ford  of  Succoth,  where  the  patriarch  crossed  the 
Jordan,  or  perhaps  the  *  Jacob*  referred  to  was 
some  Muslem  saint  or  Turkish  pasha  (Ritter,  Pal. 
und  .Syr.  y  269,  scq.) 

Between  Bethsaida-Julias  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
there  are  several  fords.  The  river  is  there  shallow 
and  the  current  sluggish.  At  this  place  the  mul- 
titudes that  followed  our  Lord  from  Capernaum 
and  the  neighbourhood  were  able  to  cross  the  river 
to  where  he  fed  the  5000  (Mark  vi.  32,  seq. ;  Robin- 
son, ii.  414). 

The  first  ford  on  the  southern  section  of  the 
Jordan  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  bridge  now  lie.  It  was  the 
means  of  communication  between  Tiberias  and 
Gadara  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  at  this  point  our 
Lord  crossed  when  he  went  from  Galilee  to 
Judxa  *  by  the  farther  side  of  Jordan*  (Mark  x.  I ; 
Matt.  xix.  I,  2).  Jisr  el-MejAmia  is  a  Saracenic 
bridge  on  an  old  caravan  route  from  Damascus  to 
Egypt.  Probably  a  Roman  bridge  may  have  stood 
at  the  same  place,  connecting  Scythopolis  with  the 
other  cities  of  Decapolis.  There  is  no  ford  here. 
At  a  point  east  of  the  ruins  of  Scythopolis,  ten 
miles  below  the  bridge,  the  river  is  now  fordable  ; 


but  the  passage  is  deep  and  dangerous  (Robinson, 
"»•  325  ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  137). 

At  Succoth  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  important 
fords  over  the  Jordan.  Here  Jacob  crossed  with 
his  cattle.  This,  too,  is  in  all  probability  the  Beth- 
barah,  *  house,  or  ford  of  passage,'  where  the  Is- 
raelites intercepted  the  routed  Midianites  ( Judg. 
viL  2^).  It  is  still  the  place  at  which  the  eastern 
Bedawtn  cross  in  their  periodical  invasions  of  Es- 
draelon.  From  Succoth  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Jabbok  the  river  becomes  very  low  during  the 
summer,  and  is  fordable  at  many  points.  At  one 
spot  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  (Moly- 
neux, pp.  115,  seq.  ;  Lynch,  April  16  ;  Burckhardt, 
pp.  344,  seq. )  Ten  miles  south  of  the  Jabl>ok  there 
is  a  noted  ford  on  the  road  from  Nabulus  to  Es- 
Salt.  Traces  of  a  Roman  road  and  bridge  were 
here  discovered  by  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  124). 
The  only  other  fords  of  note  are  those  in  the  plain 
of  Jericho,  one  above  and  one  below  the  pilgrims' 
bathing-place.  They  are  much  deeper  than  those 
higher  up,  and  when  the  river  is  swollen  they  be- 
come impassable. 

Historical  Notices. — The  first  notice  of  the  Tor- 
dan  is  in  the  story  of  the  separation  of  Abraham 
and  Lot  ; — Lot  *  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah*  (Gen.  xiii. 
10).  The  section  of  the  valley  visible  from  the 
heights  of  Bethel,  where  the  patriarchs  stood,  was 
the  plain  of  Jericho  and  southward  over  a  part  of 
the  Dead  Sea.     The  *  plain,'  or  *  circle'  (13?),  of 

the  Jordan  must  have  been  different  then  from  what 
it  is  now.  It  is  now  a  parched  desert — then  it  was 
well  watered  everywhere.  The  waters  of  nume- 
rous springs,  mountain  torrents,  and  probably  of 
the  Jordan,  raised  by  weirs  such  as  are  seen  at  its 
northern  end,  were  used  by  the  old  Phoenician  in- 
habitants in  the  irrigation  of  the  vast  plain.  The 
curse  had  not  yet  come  upon  it ;  the  fire  of  heaven 
had  not  yet  passed  over  it ;  the  Lord  had  not  yet 
destroycil  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Stanley,  p.  215). 
It  is  manifest  that  some  great  physical  change  was 
produced  in  the  valley  by  the  convulsion  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  cities.  The  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea 
was  probably  lowered,  and  a  greater  fall  thus  given 
to  the  river ;  but  this  subject  will  be  considered 
elsewhere  [SeaJ 

Another  wonderful  epoch  in  the  Jordan's  history 
was  the  passage  of  the  Israelites.  They  were  en- 
camped on  the  *  plains  of  Moab' — on  the  broad 
plain  east  of  the  river,  extending  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  harvest-time — the  begiiming  of  April — when 
the  Kains  were  still  falling  heavily  in  Hermon,  and 
the  winter  snows  were  melting  under  the  rays  of 
the  warm  sun,  and  when  a  thousand  mountam 
torrents,  thus  fed,  swept  into  the  Jordan,  and  made 
it  *  overflow  all  its  banks  ;'  or,  as  the  Hebrew 
literally  signifies,  made  it  *full  up  to  all  its  banks* 

(Vnna-^3-i)y  vho  ;  see  Robinson,  A  R.,  i.  540) ; 
that  is,  perhaps,  up  not  merely  to  the  banks  of  the 
stream  itself,  but  up  to  the  banks  of  the  glen  ; 
covering,  as  it  still  does  in  a  few  places  (Molyneux, 
p.  116;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  125),  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  glen,  and  thus  rendering  the  fords 
impassable  for  such  a  host  as  the  Israelites.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  ancient  times  the  Jordan 
rose  higher  than  it  does  now.  When  the  country 
was  more  thickly  wooded,  and  more  extensively 
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cultivated,  more  rain  and  more  snow  must  have 
fellen.  There  are  wet  seasons  even  yet,  when  the 
river  rises  several  feet  more  than  ordinarilyJReland, 
p.  273  ;  Raumer,  /W.,  p.  61,  2d  ed.)  The  open- 
mg  of  a  passage  through  the  river  at  such  a  season 
was  the  greater  miracle.  Had  it  been  late  in 
summer,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  natural 
causes  operatra ;  but  in  harvest — the  time  of  the 
overflow — the  finger  of  God  must  have  been  mani- 
fest to  alL  It  is  a  remarkable  tact  that  at  this 
same  spot  the  Jordan  was  afterwards  twice  miracu- 
lously opened — by  Elijah  and  Elisha  (2  Kings  iL 
8,  14). 

At  a  later  period  it  was  considered  a  feat  of  high 
daring  that  a  party  of  David*s  *  mighty  men' 
crossed  the  Jordan  'in  the  first  month  (April), 
when  it  had  overflown  all  its  banks,'  and  subdued 
their  enemies  on  the  east  side  (i  Chron.  xii.  15). 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  lions  '  coming  up'  firom  the 
'  swellings  of  the  Jordan ;'  but  the  Hebrew  word 
fVQ,  signifies  'beauty'  or  'glory;'  and  refers  to  the 

dense  jungles  and  verdant  foliage  of  its  bonks ; 
these  jungles  are  impenetmble  except  to  the  wild 
beasts  tluit  dwell  there.  No  allusion  is  made  to 
the  rise  or  overflow  of  the  river  (Gesenius,  Tkesau- 
rusy  s.  v.  ;  Robinson,  i.  540).  The  writer  has 
often  seen  wild  swine^  hyaenas,  and  jackals,  and 
also  the  tracks  of  panthers,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  (cf.  Molyneux,  p.  1 18). 

The  passage  of  the  river  by  Kii\g  David  in  his 
flight  from  Absalom  has  one  peculiarity — a  ferry' 
60a/  was  used  to  convey  his  household  over  the 
channel  (2  Sam.  xix.  18).  The  passage  was  pro- 
bably effected  at  one  of  the  fords  in  the  plain  of 
Jericho.  The  word  TV^^V  simply  signifies  a  thing 
for  crossing — ^it  may  have  been  a  'boat,'  or  a 
'  raft,'  or  a  few  inflated  skins,  such  as  are  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments  of  Nineveh,  and  are  still 
used  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  J[ordan. 

Naaman's  indignant  depreciation  of  the  Jordan, 
as  compared  with  the  '  rivers  of  Damascus,'  is  well 
known.  The  rivers  of  Damascus  water  its  great 
plain,  converting  a  desert  into  a  paradise ;  the 
Jordsin  rolls  on  in  its  deep,  d^p  bed,  useless  to  the 
Sea  of  Death. 

The  great  event  of  the  N.  T.  history  enacted  at 
the  Jordan,  was  the  baptism  of  our  Lord.  This  has 
made  it  the  queen  of  rivers,  and  has  given  it  the 
title  '  sacred.  The  exact  spot  is  disputed.  The 
topography  and  the  incidents  of  the  narrative,  both 
before  and  after  the  baptism,  unquestionably  point 
to  the  same  place,  already  famous  as  the  s^ne  of 
three  miracles  {Handbook^  p.  198).  In  comp;xemo« 
ration  of  the  baptism,  the  Christian  pilgrims  who 
assemble  at  Jerusalem  at  Easter,  visit  Sie  Jordan 
in  a  body  and  bathe  at  this  spot  (Stanley,  p. 
308). 

The  references  to  the  Jordan  in  the  writings  of 
Josephus  contain  nothing  of  importance  beyond 
what  has  been  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  fountains  and  the  physical  features. 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers  seem  to  have 
known  but  little  of  ue  river.  Pliny  praises  its 
beauty,  and  states  that,  with  the  greatest '  reluc- 
tance, as  it  were,  it  moves  onward  toward  Asphal- 
tites,  a  lake  of  gloomy  and  unpropitious  nature, 
by  which  it  is  at  last  swallowed  up'  (ff.  N,,  v. 
15).  Strabo  makes  the  singular  assertion  that  it  is 
'  navigated  upwards  with  vessels  of  burden  1'  Of 
course,  he  can  only  refer  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee 


(xvL  2,  16).  Pausanias  tells  how  strsngely  the 
river  disappears  in  the  Dead  Sea  (book  v.  7.  4). 

Such,  then,  is  the  river  Jordan,  without  any 
parallel,  historical  or  physical,  in  the  whole  world. 
A  complete  river  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea ! 
Disappearing  in  a  lake  which  has  no  outlet,  which 
could  have  none,  and  which  originated  in  a 
miracle  I  Thrice  were  its  waters  divided  by  the 
direct  agency  of  God,  that  his  servants  might  pass 
in  safety  and  comfort  In  whatever  light  we 
regard  it,  the  Jordan  stands  alone.— J.  U  P. 

JORKOAM  (Oypn^ ;  Sept.  'IcicXdip;  Alex.  'Ic/h 

ircufy),  a  place  of  which  Rekem,  a  descendant  of 
Caleb,  was  chief  (i  Chron.  il  44).  From  the  form 
of  the  word  in  the  LXX.,  Bertheau  conjectures 
that  Djnp^,  Jokdeam^  may  be  the  proper  reading. 
Neither  name  has  been  identified  with  any  known 
locality.     [Jokdeam.] 

JOSABAD.      [JOZABAD.] 

JOSEPH  (HD\^ ;  Sept  *Ia«n{^),  son  of  Jacob 

and  Rachel,  bom  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xxx.  22 ;  on  which  account, 
ana  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age  (xxxvu. 
3),  he  was  beloved  by  his  &ther  more  than  were 
the  rest  of  his  children,  though  Beiyamin,  as  being 
also  a  son  of  Jacob's  favourite  wife,  Rachel,  was 
in  a  peculiar  manner  dear  to  the  patriarch.  The 
partiality  evinced  towards  Joseph  by  his  lather  ex- 
cited jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  brethren,  the  rather 
that  they  were  bom  of  different  mothers  (xxxvii.  3). 

Joseph  had  reached,  his  seventeenth  year,  having 
itherto  been  engaged  in  boyish  n)orts,  or  aiding 
in  pastoral  duties,  when  some  conduct  on  the  part 
of  '  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his 
father's  wives,'  seems  to  have  been  such  as  in  the 
opinion  of  Joseph  to  require  the  special  attention 
of  Jacob,  to  whom,  accordingly,  he  communicated 
the  facts.  This  rtt^ard  to  virtue,  and  this  mani- 
festation of  filial  fidelity,  greatly  increased  his 
brothers'  dislike,  who  henceforth  '  hated  him,  and 
could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him '  (xxxvii  4). 
Their  aversion,  however,  was  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch  when  Joseph  acquainted  them  with  two 
dreams  that  he  had  had,  to  the  effect— the  first, 
that  while  he  and  they  were  binding  sheaves,  his 
sheaf  arose  and  stood  erect,  while  theirs  stood 
round  and  did  obeisance  to  his ;  the  second,  that 
'  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars  paid  him 
homage.'  These  dreams  appeared  to  indicate  that 
Joseph  would  acquire  pre-eminence  in  the  iiunfly, 
if  not  sovereignty;  and  while  even  his  father  re- 
buked him,  his  brothers  were  filled  with  envy. 
Jacob,  however,  was  not  aware  of  the  depth  of 
their  Ul  will;  so  that  on  one  occasion,  having  a 
desp:«  to  hear  intelligence  of  his  sons,  who  were 
pasturing  their  flocks  at  a  distance,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  Joseph  his  messenger  for  that 
purpose.  His  appearing  in  view  of  his  brothers 
was  the  signal  for  their  malice  to  gain  head.  They 
b^;an  to  devise  means  for  his  immediate  destruc- 
tion, which  they  would  unhesitatingly  have  efiected, 
but  for  his  half-brother,  Reuben,  who,  as  the 
eldest  son,  might  well  be  the  party  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  Joseph.  A  compromise  was  entered 
into,  in  virtue  of  which  the  youth  was  stripped  of 
the  distinguishing  vestments  which  he  owed  to  his 
father's  affection,  and  cast  into  a  pit  Having 
performed  this  evil  deed,  and  while  tney  were  tak- 
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ing  refreshment,  the  brothers  beheld  a  caravan  of 
Arabian  merchants,  who  were  bearing  the  spices 
and  aromatic  gums  of  India  down  to  the  well- 
known  and  muoi-frequented  mart,  Egypt  Judah 
on  this  feels  a  bitter  emotion  arise  in  his  mind,  and 
proposes  that,  instead  of  allowing  Joseph  to  perish, 
they  should  sell  him  to  the  meroiants,  whosig  trade 
obviously  from  this  embraced  human  beings  as  well 
as  spicery.  Accordingly  the  unhappy  young  man 
was  sold  for  a  slave,  to  be  convey^  by  his  meters 
into  Egypt.  While  on  his  way  tliither,  Reuben  re- 
turned to  the  pit,  intending  to  rescue  hb  brother, 
and  convey  him  safely  back  to  their  &ther.  Joseph 
was  gone.  On  which  Reuben  went  to  the  wicked 
young  men,  who,  not  content  with  selling  a  brother 
into  davenr,  determined  to  punish  their  father  for 
his  partiality  towards  the  unoffending  sufferer. 
With  this  view  they  dipped  Joseph's  party-coloured 
garment  in  the  blood  of  a  kid  and  s^nt  it  to  Jacob) 
in  order  to  make  him  believe  that  his  favourite 
child  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  sdme  wild  beast. 
The  trick  succeeded,  and  Jacob  was  grieved  beyond 
measure. 

Meanwhile  the  merchants  sold  Joseph  to  Poti- 
phar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the 
royal  guard,  who  was  a  native  of  the  country.  It 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  who  at  this  time 
was  the  Pharaoh,  or  ruling  monarch,  though,  what 
is  far  more  important,  the  condition  of  the  country^ 
and  therem  the  progress  of  civilization,  are  in  cer- 
tain general  and  important  features  made  clear  in 
the  course  of  the  narration.  According  to  Syn- 
cellus,  however,  the  general  opinion  in  his  day 
was  that  the  sovereign's  name  who  ruled  £g3l>t 
at  the  time  of  the  deportation  of  Joseph  was 
Aphophis. 

In  Potiphar's  house  Joseph  enjoyed  the  highest 
conBdence  and  the  largest  prosperity.  A  higher 
power  watched  over  him ;  and  whatever  he  under- 
took succeeded,  till  at  length  his  master  gave 
every  thing  into  hb  hands.  The  Hebrew  race 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  personal  beauty, 
of  which  Joseph  seems  to  have  had  an  unusual 
share.  Thb  fact  explains,  if  it  cannot  palliate, 
the  conduct  of  Potiphar's  wife,  who  tried  ev^ry 
means  to  bring  the  uncontaminated  and  pure- 
minded  youth  to  fulfil  her  unchaste  desires.  Foikd 
in  her  evil  wishes,  she  resolved  to  ptiitish  Joseph, 
who  thus  a  second  time  innocently  brings  on  him- 
self the  vengeance  of  the  ill-disposed.  Charged 
with  the  very  crime  to  which  he  nad  in  vain  been 
tempted,  he  is,  with  a  fickleness  characteristic  of 
Oriental  lords,  at  once  cast  into  the  state  prison. 

The  narrative,  which  b  obviously  constructed 
in  order  to  shew  the  workings  of  divine  Providence, 
and  may  not  impossibly  have  received  some  shape 
or  hue  from  the  predominant  idea,  states,  however, 
that  Joseph  was  not  left  without  special  aid,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  gained  favour  with  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  to  such  an  extent  that  every 
thing  was  put  under  hb  direction.  If  the  sudden- 
ness and  magnitude  of  thb  and  other  changes  in 
the  lot  of  Joseph  should  surprise  any  one,  the  feel- 
ing will  be  miunly  owing  to  hb  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East, 
where  vicissitudes  not  less  marked  and  sudden 
than  are  those  presented  in  our  present  hbtory  are 
not  uncommon;  for  those  wtio  come  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  an  Eastern  court,  especially  if 
they  are  persons  of  great  energy  of  character,  are 
subject  to  the  most  wonderful  alternations  of  for- 


tune, the  slave  of  to-day  being  the  viner  of  to- 
morrow. 

Among  the  many  advantages  secured  to  pos- 
terity by  thb  interesting  and  admirable  narrative 
regardii^  the  patriarch  Joseph,  b  an  intimate  ac- 
c]|uaintance  (so  far  as  it  goes)  with  the  state,  at  the 
time  to  which  it  refers,  of  civilization  in  Egypt 
In  the  part  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  we  read 
of  *  the  chief  of  the  butlers '  and  *  the  chief  of  the 
bakers;'  officers  who  vouch,  by  the  duties  which 
they  had  to  discharge^  for  the  advanced  and  com- 
plex condition  of  society  in  which  their  services 
were  re(|uired  and  supplied.  How  true  and  trust- 
worthy, too,  the  Biblical  narrative  is,  may  be 
learned  by  an  implication  which  b  here  offered. 
The  head-butler  had  a  dream  in  which  he  saw  a 
vine.  On  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  others, 
it  was  long  denied  that  the  vine  grew  in  Egypt ; 
a&d  if  so,  the  imagery  of  the  but  jprs  dream  would 
hardlv  have  been  appropriate.  Wilkinson,  however, 
has  shewn  beyond  a  question  that  vines  did  grow 
in  Egypt,  and  thus  not  oidy  removed  a  doubt,  but 
given  a  positive  confirmation  of  the  sacred  record 
(Mannas  of  the  Anc,  Egypt.  iL  152). 

The  two  TcM  officers  just  mentioned  had,  while 
in  prison  with  Joseph,  each  one  a  dream,  which 
Joseph  interpreted  correctly.  The  butler,  whose 
fate  was  auspicioUs,  promised  the  young  Hebrew 
to  employ  his  influence  to  procure  hb  restoration 
to  the  free  air  of  day;  but  when  again  in  the 
enioyment  of  hb  *  butlership,'  *he  forgat'  Joseph 
(xL)  Pharaoh  himself,  however,  had  two  dreams, 
which  found  iH  Joseph  a  successful  expounder; 
for  the  butler  remembered  the  skill  of  his  prison- 
companion,  and  advised  hb  royal  master  to  put  it 
to  the  test  iii  hb  own  case.  Pharaoh's  dream,  as 
interpreted  bv  Joseph,  foreboded  the  approach  of 
a  seven  yedrs  f&mine  ;  to  abate  the  evib  of  which 
Joseph  recommended  that  some  'discreet  and  wise* 
man  should  be  chosen  and  set  in  full  power  over 
the  land  of  Egypt  The  monarch  was  alarmed, 
and  balled  a  council  of  hb  advisers.  The  wisdom 
of  Joseph  was  recognised  as  of  divine  origin  and 
supereminent  value  ;  and  the  king  and  his  minbteri 
(whence  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian  monarchy— 
at  Memphis — ^was  not  despotic,  but  constitutional) 
resolved  that  Joseph  should  be  made  (to  borrow  a 
term  from  Rome)  Dictator  in  the  approaching  time 
of  need.  '  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Foras- 
much as  God  hath  shewed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none 
so  dbcrtiet  and  wise  as  thou  art  Thou  shalt  be  over 
my  house,  and  according  unto  thy  word  shall  all 
my  people  be  ruled  :  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be 
greater  than  thou.  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  took  off  hb 
ring  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed 
him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain 
about  hb  neck ;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the 
second  chariot  which  he  had  ;  and  thev  cried  be- 
fore him.  Bow  the  knee.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoh,  and  without  thee  shall  no 
man  lift  np  hb  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name 
Zaphnath-paaneah  ('saviour  of  the  world ;'  comp. 
Jablonsky,  Opusc.  i  207,  sq. ) ;  and  he  gave  hun 
to  wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  On.  And  Joseph  went  out  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt'  (xlL  39,  sq.)  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Joseph  was  taken  into  the  priestly  order, 
and  thus  ennobled.  The  Biblical  narrative  does 
not  support  this  opinion,  though  it  leaves  it  with- 
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out  a  doubt  that  in  reality,  if  not  in  form  as  well, 
the  highest  trust  and  the  proudest  honours  of  the 
state  were  conferred  on  one  so  recently  a  Hebrew 
slave. 

Seven  years  of  abundance  afforded  Joseph  op- 
portunity to  carry  into  effect  such  plans  as  secured 
an  ample  provision  against  the  seven  years  of  need. 
The  famine  came,  but  it  found  a  prepared  people. 
The  visitation  did  not  depend  on  any  mere  local 
causes,  for  'the  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;*  'and  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to 
Joseph  to  buy  com*  (ver.  56,  57).  Among  these 
customers  appeared  ten  brethren,  sons  of  the 
Hebrew  Jacob.  They  had  of  necessity  to  appear 
before  Joseph,  whose  licence  for  the  purchase  of  com 
was  indispensable.  Joseph  had  probably  expected 
to  see  them,  and  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  deli- 
berate plan  of  action.  His  conduct  has  brought 
on  him  the  always  ready  charges  of  those  who 
would  rather  impeach  than  study  the  Bible,  and 
even  friends  of  that  sacred  book  have  hardly  in 
this  case  done  Joseph  full  justice  (Niemeyer, 
Charakt.  iL  366;  Heuser,  Diss,  non  inhumaniter 
sed  prudentissime  yosephum  cum  fratribus  fe- 
cisse^  HaL  1773).  Joseph's  main  object  appears 
to  have  been  to  make  his  brothers  feel  and  recog- 
nise their  guilt  in  their  conduct  towards  him. 
For  this  purpose  suffering,  then  as  well  as  now, 
was  indispensable.  Accordingly  Joseph  feigned 
not  to  know  his  brothers,  charged  them  with  being 
spies,  threatened  them  with  imprisonment,  and 
allowed  them  to  return  home  to  fetch  their  younger 
brother,  as  a  proof  of  their  veracity,  only  on  condi- 
tion that  one  of  them  should  remain  behind  in 
chains,  with  a  prospect  of  death  before  him  should 
not  their  words  be  verified.  Then  it  was,  and  not 
before,  that  'they  said  one  to  another.  We  are 
verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  and  would  not  hear ;  there- 
fore is  this  distress  come  upon  us.  And  Reuben 
said,  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying,  Do  not  sin 
against  the  child,  and  ye  would  not  hear  ?  there- 
fore, behold  also  his  blood  is  required'  (xliL  21). 
On  which,  after  weeping  bitterly,  he  by  common 
agreement  bound  his  brother  Simeon,  and  left  him 
in  custody.  How  deeply  concerned  Joseph  was 
for  his  family,  how  true  and  affectionate  a  heart  he 
had,  may  be  learned  from  the  words  which  escape 
from  the  brothers  in  their  entreaty  that  Jacob 
would  allow  Benjamin  to  go  into  Egypt,  as  re- 
quired by  Joseph  :  *The  man  asked  us  straitly  of 
our  state  and  of  our  kindred,  saying,  Is  your  father 
yet  alive?  have  ye  another  brother?*  (xliiL  7).  At 
length  Jacob  consents  to  Benjamin's  going  in  com- 
pany with  his  brothers :  *  And  God  Almighty  give  you 
mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your 
other  brother,  and  Benjamin.  If  I  be  bereaved  of 
my  children,  I  am  bereaved '  (ver.  14).  Thus  pro- 
vided, with  a  present  consisting  of  bahn,  honey, 
spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds,  and  with 
double  money  in  their  hands  (double,  in  order  that 
they  might  repay  the  sum  which  Joseph  had  caused 
to  be  put  into  each  man's  sack  at  their  departure, 
if,  as  Jacob  supposed,  'it  was  an  oversight '),  they 
went  again  down  to  Egypt  and  stood  bek)re  Josepn 
(xliiL  15);  and  there,  too,  stood  Benjamin,  Joseph's 
beloved  brother.  The  required  pledge  of  truthful- 
ness was  given.  If  it  is  asked  why  such  a  pledge 
was  demanded,  since  the  giving  of  it  caused  pain 
to  Jacob,  the  answer  may  be  thus :  Joseph  knew 
not  how  to  demean  hinjself  towards  his  family  until 


he  ascertained  its  actual  condition.  That  know- 
ledge he  could  hardly  be  certain  he  had  gained 
from  the  mere  words  of  men  who  had  spared  his 
life  only  to  sell  himself  into  slavery.  How  had 
these  wicked  men  behaved  towards  his  venerable 
father?  His  beloved  brother  Benjamin,  was  he 
safe  ?  or  had  he  suffered  from  their  jealousy  and 
malice  the  worse  fate  with  which  he  himself  had 
been  threatened  T  Nothing  but  the  sight  of  Ben- 
jamin could  answer  these  questions  and  resolve 
these  doubts. 

Benjamin  had  come,  and  immediately  a  natural 
change  took  place  in  Joseph's  conduct :  the  brother 
began  to  claim  his  rights  m  Joseph's  bosom.  Jacob 
was  safe,  and  Benjamin  was  safe.  Joseph's  heart 
melted  at  the  sieht  of  Benjamin  :  *  And  he  said  to 
the  mler  of  his  house,  Bring  these  men  home,  and 
slay  and  make  ready,  for  these  men  shall  dine  with 
me  at  noon'  (xUiL  16).  But  guilt  is  always  the 
ready  parent  of  fear.  Accordingly  the  brothers 
expected  nothing  but  being  reduced  to  slavery. 
Wnen  taken  to  their  own  brother's  house  they  ima- 
gined they  were  being  entrapped.  A  colloquy  en- 
sued between  them  and  Joseph's  steward,  whence 
it  appeared  that  the  money  put  into  their  sacks,  to 
which  they  now  attributed  tneir  peril,  was  in  truth 
a  present  from  Joseph,  designed,  after  his  own 
brotherly  manner,  to  aid  his  ramily  in  their  actual 
necessities.  The  steward  said,  '  Peace  be  to  yon, 
fear  not :  your  God  and  the  God  of  your  father 
hath  given  you  the  treasure  in  your  sacks.  I  had 
your  money  *  (ver.  23). 

Noon  came,  and  with  it  Joseph,  whose  first  ques- 
tion regarded  home:  *He  asked  them  of  their 
welfare,  and  said,  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man 
of  whom  ye  spake  ?  is  he  yet  alive?  And  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin,  his 
mother's  son,  and  said,  Is  this  your  younger 
brother?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto 
thee,  my  son  ! '  *  And  Joseph  made  haste,  for  lus 
bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother,  and  he  sought 
where  to  weep,  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber  and 
wept  there.'    Does  this  look  like  harshness? 

The  connection  brings  into  view  an  Egyptian 
custom,  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  adopted  m  the  Jewish 
polity  :  *  And  they  set  on  (food)  for  him  by  him- 
self (Joseph),  and  for  them  by  themselves  (the 
brethren),  and  for  the  Egyptians  which  did  cat 
with  them,  by  themselves :  because  the  Egyptians 
might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is 
an  abomination  with  the  Egyptians'  (ver.  32). 
This  passage  is  also  interesting,  as  proving  that 
Joseph  had  not,  in  his  princely  grandeur,  become 
ashamed  of  his  origin,  nor  consented  to  receive 
adoption  into  a  strange  nation  :  he  was  still 
a  Hebrew,  waiting,  like  Moses  after  him,  ibr  the 
proper  season  to  use  his  power  for  the  good  of  his 
own  people. 

Other  customs  appear  in  this  interesting  narra- 
tive :  *  And  they  (the  brothers)  sat  before  him 
(Joseph),  the  first-born  according  to  kis  birtArigkt^ 
and  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth.'  "And 
he  sent  messes  (delicacies)  unto  them  from  bcfoit 
him  ;  but  Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  so  much 
as  any  of  theirs*  (ver.  32,  33).  Fear  had  now 
given  place  to  wonder,  and  wonder  at  length 
issued  in  joy  and  mirth  (comp.  ver.  18,  33*  34)- 
Thus  ended  the  second  act  in  the  dnuna.  Another 
now  opens. 

Joseph,  apparendy  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how 
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far  his  brethrea  were  faithftd  to  their  father,  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  would  in  its  issue  serve  to  shew 
whether  they  would  make  any,  and  what,  sacrifice, 
in  order  to  fulfil  their  solemn  promise  of  restoring 
Benjamin  in  safety  to  Jacob.  Accordingly  he 
orders  not  only  that  every  man's  money  (as  before) 
should  be  put  in  his  sack's  mouth,  but  also  that 
his  'silver  cup,  in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and 
whereby  he  divmeth,'  should  be  put  in  the  sack's 
mouth  of  the  youngest  The  brethren  leave,  but 
are  soon  overtaken  by  Joseph's  steward,  who 
charges  them  with  having  surreptitiously  carried  off 
this  costly  and  highly-valued  vessel.  They  on 
their  part  vehemently  repel  the  accusation,  adding, 

*  With  whomsoever  of  thy  servants  it  be  found,  both 
let  him  die,  and  we  also  will  be  my  lord's  bond- 
men.' A  search  is  made,  and  the  cup  b  found  in 
Benjamin's  sack.  Accordingly  they  return  to  the 
city.  And  now  comes  the  hour  of  trial :  Would 
they  purchase  their  own  liberation  by  surrendering 
Benjamin?  After  a  most  touching  interview,  in 
which  they  prove  themselves  worthy  and  faithful, 
Joseph  declares  himself  unable  any  longer  to  with- 
stand the  appeal  of  natural  affection.  On  this  oc- 
casion Judah,  who  is  the  spokesman,  shews  the 
deepest  regard  to  his  aged  father's  feelings,  and 
entreats  for  the  liberation  of  Benjamin  even  at  the 
price  of  his  own  liberty.  In  the  whole  of  litera- 
ture we  know  of  nothing  more  simple,  natural, 
true,  and  impressive ;  nor,  while  passages  of  this 
kind  stand  in  the  Pentateuch,  can  we  even  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  terming  that  collection  of 
writings  *the  Hebrew  national  epic,'  or  regarding 
it  as  an  aggregation  of  historical  legends.  If  here 
we  have  not  history,  we  can  in  no  case  be  sure  that 
history  is  before  us  (xliv. ) 

Most  natural  and  impressive  is  the  scene  also 
which  ensues,  in  which  Joseph,  after  informing  his 
brethren  who  he  was,  and  inquiring,  first  of  all, 

*  Is  my  father  alive?'  expresses  feelings  free  from 
the  slightest  taint  of  revenge,  and  even  shews  how, 
under  Divine  Providence,  the  conduct  of  his 
brothers  had  issued  in  good — '  God  sent  me  before 
you  to  preserve  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to 
save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.'  Five  years 
had  yet  to  ensue  in  which  *  there  would  be  neither 
earing  nor  harvest  ;*  and  therefore  the  brethren 
were  directed  to  return  home  and  bring  Jacob 
down  to  Egypt  with  all  speed.  *  And  hd  fell  upon 
his  brother  Benjamin's  neck  and  wept ;  and  Ben- 
jamin wept  upon  his  neck.  Moreover,  he  kissed 
all  his  brethren  and  wept  upon  them ;  and  after 
that  his  brethren  talki^d  with  him*  (xlv.  14,  15). 

The  news  of  these  striking  events  was  carried  to 
Pharaoh,  who  being  pleased  at  Joseph's  conduct, 
gave  directions  that  Jacob  and  his  family  should 
come  forthwith  into  Egypt — *  I  will  give  you  the 
good  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shaJl  eat  the  fat 
of  the  land  ;  regard  not  your  stuff,  for  the  good  of 
all  the  land  is  yours.*  The  brethren  departed, 
being  well  provided  for — *  And  to  his  father  Joseph 
sent  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good  things  of  Egypt, 
and  ten  she  asses  laden  with  com  and  bread  and 
meat  for  his  father  by  the  way.' 

The  intelligence  which  they  bore  to  their  father 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  'Jacob's  heart  fainted, 
for  he  believed  them  not.*  When,  however,  he 
had  recovered  from  the  thus  naturally  told  effects 
of  his    surprise,    the   venerable   patriarch    said, 

*  Enough ;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive :  I  will  go 
and  see  him  before  I  die*  (xlv.  26,  28). 


Accordingly  Jacob  and  his  fiunily,  to  the  num- 
ber of  threescore  and  ten  souls,  go  down  to  Egypt, 
and  by  the  express  efforts  of  Joseph,  are  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  district  of  Goshen,  where  Joseph 
met  his  father :  '  And  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.*  There  Joseph 
'  nourished  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  all  his 
father's  household,  with  bread,  according  to  their 
families*  (xlvii.  12). 

Meanwhile  the  predicted  famine  was  pauperising 
Egypt.  The  inhabitants  found  their  money  ex- 
hausted, and  their  cattle  and  substance  all  gone, 
being  parted  with  in  order  to  purchase  food  from 
the  public  granaries,  until  at  length  they  had  no- 
thing to  give  in  return  for  sustenance  but  them- 
selves. *  Buy  us  * — they  then  imploringly  said  to 
Joseph — *  and  our  land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our 
land  will  be  slaves  unto  Pharaoh.*  *  And  Joseph 
bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh,  so  the 
land  became  Pharaoh's.  The  people,  too,  'Joseph 
removed  to  cities  from  one  end  of  the  borders  of 
the  land  to  the  other  end.*  Religion,  however,  was 
too  strong  to  submit  to  these  political  and  social 
changes,  and  so  the  priests  still  retained  their  land, 
being  supplied  with  provisions  out  of  the  common 
store  gratui  tously.  The  land,  which  was  previously 
the  people's  own,  was  now  let  to  them  on  a  tenancy, 
at  the  rent  of  one-fifth  of  the  produce  :  the  land  of 
the  priests  being  exempted. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
social  revolution  recorded  in  history.  Under  the 
pressure  of  famine  an  entire  nation  is  reduced  from 
freedom  to  dependence ;  while  the  population, 
which  had  been  apparently  limited  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, was  distributed  all  over  the  land  on  different 
spots. 

At  this  distant  period  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
understand  and  explain  the  entire  conduct  observed 
by  Joseph  in  this  crisis  of  the  nation's  fate ;  but 
we  must  protest  against  the  application  to  it  of 
measures  of  judgment  which  are  derived  from 
modem  notions,  and  the  pure  and  lofty  morality 
of  the  GospeL  If  a  great  change  was  suddenly 
effected  in  the  social  condition  of  the  p>eople,  we 
are  not  hastily  to  conclude  that  the  change  was  for 
the  worse,  especially  considering  that  a  very  long 
and  grievous  famine  had  afflicted  so  fertile  a  land 
as  Egypt  under  the  previously  existing  social  con- 
dition. And  if  an  opportunity  was  taken  to  in- 
crease the  royal  power  over  the  nation,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  nation  was  saved  from  impend- 
ing destruction  by  the  foresight,  wisdom,  and  bene- 
volence of  the  Hebrew  vizier; 

Joseph  had  now  to  pass  through  the  mournful 
scenes  which  attend  on  the  death  and  burial  of  a 
father.  Having  had  Jacob  embalmed,  and  seen 
the  rites  of  mourning  fully  observed,  the  faithful 
and  affectionate  son — leave  being  obtained  of  the 
monarch — proceeded  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  in 
order,  agreeably  to  a  promise  which  the  patriarch 
had  exacted,  to  lav  the  old  man's  bones  with  those 
of  his  fathers,  in  tne  'field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,' 
Having  performed  with  long  and  bitter  mourning 
Jacob's  funeral  rites,  Joseph  retumed  into  Egypt 
The  last  recorded  act  of  his  life  forms  a  most  be- 
coming close.  After  the  death  of  their  father,  his 
brethren,  unable,  like  all  guilty  people,  to  forget 
their  criminality,  and  characteristically  finding  it 
difficult  to  think  that  Joseph  had  really  forgiven 
them,  grew  afraid  now  they  were  in  his  power, 
that  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  indicting 
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some  punishment  on  them.  They  accordingly  go 
into  his  presence,  and  in  imploring  terms  and  an 
abject  manner,  entreat  his  forgiveness.  *  Fear  not  * 
— ^this  is  his  noble  reply — *  I  will  nourish  you  and 
your  little  ones.' 

Joseph  lived  an  hundred  and  ten  vears,  kind  and 
gentle  m  his  affections  to  the  last ;  lor  we  are  told, 
'  The  children  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh, 
were  brought  up  upon  Joseph's  knees '  (1.  23).  And 
so  having  obtain^  a  promise  from  his  brethren, 
that  when  the  time  came)  as  he  assured  them  it 
would  come,  that  God  should  visit  them,  and 
'bring  them  unto  the  land  which  he  sware  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  And  to  Jacob,'  they  would 
carry  up  his  bones  out  of  Egypt,  Joseph  at  length 

*  died,  and  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  in 
a  coffin*  (1.  26).  This  promise  was  religiously  ful- 
filled. His  descendants,  after  carrying  the  corpse 
about  with  them  in  their  wanderings,  at  length  put 
it  in  its  final  resting-place  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel 
of  ground  that  Jacob  boti^ht  of  the  sons  of  Hamor, 
which  became  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

By  his  Egyptian  wife  Asenath,  daughter  of  the 
high-priest  of  Heliopolis,  Joseph  had  two  sons, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (Goi.  xlL  50,  Jd^.),  whom 
Jacob  adopted  (Gen.  xlviii.  5),  and  who  accord- 
mglv  took  their  place  among  the  heads  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  Among  other  authorities 
the  following  may  be  consulted  : — Wolfenb.  Fi^o^ 
tnent;  Less,  Gtschickte  der  Rd,  I  367 ;  J.  T. 
Jacobi,  Sdmmil.  Schrift.  3  thL  ;  Hess,  Gesch.  tUr 
Pairiareh,  ii.  324;  Niemeyer,  Charakt,  ii.  340; 
Allg,  Wdthist,  ii.  322;  Heeren,  Idem,  il  551.— 
J.  R.  B. 

JOSEPH,  *  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was 
bom  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ '  (Matt.  i.  16).  By 
Matthew  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jacob, 
whose  lineage  is  traced  by  the  same  writer  through 
David  up  to  Abraham.  Luke  represents  him  as 
being  the  son  of  Heli,  and  traces  his  origin  up  to 
Adam.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to  recon- 
cile these  two  accounts,  as  it  would  lead  to  discus- 
sion and  detail,  for  which  we  have  not  space  :  but 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Luke  appears  to  have  had 
some  specific  object  in  view,  since  he  introduces  his 
genealogical  line  with  words  of  peculiar  import : — 

*  Jesus  being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph, 
which  was  the  son  of  Heli'  (Luke  iii.  23) — Cn 
ivQiiX^tT^  *as  was  supposed,'  in  other  terms,  as 
accounted  by  law,  as  enrolled  in  the  family  re- 
gisters ;  for  Joseph,  being  the  husband  of  Maty, 
became  thereby,  m  law  (»<6mo*)>  the  father  of  Jesus. 
And  as  being  the  legal  father  of  Jesus,  he  might 
have  his  origin  traced  in  the  line  of  Mary's  famUy, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  his  own. 

The  statements  of  Holy  Writ  in  regard  to 
Joseph  are  few  and  simple.  According  to  a  custom 
among  the  Jews,  traces  of  which  are  still  found, 
such  as  hand-fasting  among  the  Scotch,  and  be- 
trothinfi^  among  the  Germans,  Joseph  had  pledged 
his  faith  to  Mary ;  but  before  the  marriage  was 
consummated  she  proved  to  be  with  child.  Grieved 
at  this,  Joseph  was  disposed  to  break  off  the  con- 
nection ;  but,  not  wishing  to  make  a  public  ex- 
ample of  one  whom  he  loved,  he  contemplated  a 
private  disruption  of  their  bond.  From  this  step, 
however,  he  is  deterred  by  a  heavenly  messenger, 
who  assures  him  that  Mary  has  conceived  under 
a  divine  influence.     *  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  I 


son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ;  for  he 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins  (Matt,  i  18, 
sq, ;  Luke  L  27).  To  this  account  various  objec- 
tions have  been  taken ;  but  most  of  them  are 
drawn  from  the  ground  of  a  narrow,  short-sighted, 
and  half-informed  rationalism,  whic^  judges  every- 
thing by  its  ovni  small  standard,  and  either  denies 
miracles  altogether,  or  admits  only  such  miracles 
as  find  favour  in  its  sight ;  attempting  not  to  learn 
what  Christianity  is,  nor  what  was  suitable  and 
proper  in  the  days  of  Christ,  but  to  construct  a 
Christianity  of  its  own,  and  then  to  impose  the  new 
creation  on  the  writers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  pri- 
mitive church. 

Joseph  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  in  which  busi- 
ness he  probably  educated  Jesus.  In  Matt  xiii 
55,  we  read,  '  Is  not  this  the  son  of  the  caipenterT* 
and  in  Mark  vi.  3,  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the 
son  of  Mary  ? '  The  term  employed,  r^mw,  is  of 
a  general  character  (from  re^w,  *I  fonn'),  and 
may  be  fitly  rendered  by  the  English  word  *  arti- 
ficer' or  'artizan,'  signif/ing  any  one  that  laboois 
in  the  y&^/cation  Qadr  in  liitin)  of  articles  of 
ordinaiy  use,  whatever  the  material  may  be  out  of 
which  they  are  made.  Accordingly,  sometimes  it 
denotes  a  smith  as  well  as  a  carpenter  or  joiner, 
and  in  the  Septuaeint  the  additional  term  *iron' 
[ciZrlipw)  or  *  wood*  (((^XcM^)  is  employed,  in  order 
to  denote  its  specific  application.  If  some  doubt 
may  exist  whether  'carpenter'  is  the  necessary 
rendering  of  the  word  when  applied  to  Joseph,  yet 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  that  rendering,  for  not 
seldom  the  word,  when  used  without  any  explana- 
tory addition,  has  that  signification.  Schleusner 
{in  voc»)  asserts  that  the  universal  testimony  of  tbe 
ancient  church  represents  our  Lord  as  being  a  car- 

Center's  soil  This  is,  indeed,  the  statement  of 
ustin  Mart3nr  {Dial,  cum  Tryphoney  sec.  88),  for 
e  explains  the  term  Tirru^y  which  he  applies 
to  Jestis,  by  saying  that  he  made  dporfia  ai 
tvydy  plought  and  yokes  ;  but  Origen  in  replying  to 
Celsus,  who  indulged  in  jokes  against  the  humble 
employment  of  our  Lord,  expressly  denied  that 
Jesus  was  so  termed  in  the  Gospels  (see  the  pas- 
sage cited  in  Otho's  Justin  Martyr^  torn.  iL  p.  306, 
Jenae  1S43) — a  declaration  which  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  copies  which  Origen  read  differed  from 
our  own ;  while  Hilaritis,  on  Matthew  (quoted  in 
Simon's  Dictionnaire  de  la  Biblt^  i.  691),  asKrts,  in 
terms  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  Jesus  was  a 
smith  {ferrum  ignevincentisy  massamquefemutnAty 
etc.)  Of  the  same  opinion  was  the  veneiable 
Bede ;  while  others  have  held  that  our  Lord  was  a 
mason,  and  Cardinal  Cajetan  that  he  was  a  gold- 
smith. 

The  last  notion  probably  had  its  origin  in  those 
false  associations  of  more  modem  times  which  dis- 

Oe  hand-labour.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  all 
crafts  were  held  in  so  much  honour,  that 
they  were  leamed  and  pursued  by  the  first  men  of 
the  nation. 

Jewish  tradition  {Hieros.  SehapK  c.  14)  names  tbe 
father  of  Jesus  iOn^B,  Phenedira,  and  lepresenis 
him  (Orig.  c.  Cels,  i.  31)  as  a  rough  sokfaer,  who 
became  the  father  of  Jestis,  after  Maiy  was  be 
trothed  to  Joseph.  Another  form  of  the  legend 
sets  him  forth  {ToUd.  Jesckuy  p.  3,  ed.  Wagenseil; 
Epiphan.  Har,  78.  7)  under  the  name  of  Pandira. 
Christian  tradition  makes  Joseph  an  old  roan  when 
first  espoused  to  Mary  (Epiphan.  Har,  78.  7)« 
being  no  less  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and  &thcr 
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of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  [Comp.  the  Apo- 
crjrphal  Gospels,  especially  the  Proteuangelmm  Ja^ 
c^y  whence  all  the  traditionary  stories  concerning 
Christ  are  derived.]  Theophylact,  on  Matt.  xiiL 
55,  says  that  Jesus  Christ  had  brothers  and  sisters, 
all  children  of  Joseph,  whom  he  had  by  his  sister- 
in-law,  wife  of  his  brother  Cleophas,  who  having 
died  without  issue,  Joseph  was  obliged  by  law  to 
marry  his  widow.  Of  the  sons,  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  was,  he  states,  the  first  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  Eusebius  {flist.  Ecclts,  il  i)  agrees  in 
substance  with  Theophylact;  so  also  does  Epi- 
phanius,  adding  that  Joseph  was  fourscore  years 
old  when  he  married  Mary.  Jerome,  from  whom 
it  appears  that  the  alleged  mother's  name  was 
£lscha,  opposes  this  tradition,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  what  are  termed  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were 
really  his  cousins.  The  painters  of  Christian  anti- 
quity conspire  with  the  writers  in  representing 
Joseph  as  an  old  man  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of 
our  Lord — ^an  evidence  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  re- 
jected, though  the  precise  age  mentioned  may  be 
but  an  approximation  to  fact. 

Another  account  (Niceph.  ii.  3)  gives  the  name 
of  Salome  as  that  of  Joseph's  first  wife,  who  was 
related  to  the  family  of  John  the  Baptist. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  Joseph  died. 
That  event  may  have  taken  place  before  jesus  en- 
tered on  his  public  ministry.  This  has  been  argued 
from  the  fact,  that  his  mower  only  appeared  at  the 
feast  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  The  premises,  however, 
hardly  bear  out  the  inference.  With  more  force  of 
ar^ment,  it  has  been  alleged  (Simon,  Diet,  de  la 
Bibl^  that  Joseph  must  have  been  dead  before  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  else  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  appeared  with  Maty  at  the  cross.  Certsunly 
the  absence  of  Joseph  from  the  public  life  of  Christ, 
and  the  absence  of  reference  to  him  in  the  dis- 
courses and  history,  while  *Mary'  and  *his 
brethren '  not  unfrequently  appear,  afford  evidence 
not  only  of  Joseph's  death,  but  of  the  inferior  part 
which,  as  the  legal  father  only  of  our  Lord, 
Joseph  might  have  Dcen  expected  to  sustain.  So 
far  as  our  scanty  materials  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion,  Joseph  appears  to  have  been  a  good, 
kind,  simple-minded  man,  who,  while  he  afforded 
aid  in  protecting  and  sustaining  the  family,  would 
leave  Mary  unrestrained  to  use  all  the  impressive 
and  formative  influence  of  her  gentle,  affectionate, 
pious,  and  thoughtful  soul.  Those  who  may  wish 
to  pursue  this  subject  in  its  details,  we  refer  to  the 
following  works  :— J.  T.  Meyer,  Num  Jos.  tempore 
Nathf,  C,  fuerit  senex  decrefntus ;  Hist.  Joseph, 
fabri  lignar,,  Arab.  ed.  G.  Wallin,  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  which  may  be  found  in  Fabricii  Pseude^ 
P'^'  !•  309*  [The  original,  with  a  translation  and 
notes,  is  given  in  Hirtii  Aniholog.  Arad.tjea.  1774, 
p.  41.]  The  traditions  respecting  Joseph  are 
collected  in  Act,  Sanet.  iii.  p.  4,  so.;  there  is  a  Life 
of  Joseph  written  in  Italian  by  Affaitatl — ^J.  R.  B. 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHEA.  The  name 
Arimathea  denotes  probably  the  place  where 
Joseph  was  bom,  not  that  where  he  resided.  We 
make  this  remark  because  Michaelis  [Begrdbnisj' 
und  au/erstehungs-gesch.  Christie  p.  44,  translated 
into  English)  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  un- 
likely that  Joseph  possessed  a  burial-place  in  or 
near  Jerusalem,  since  that  city  was  not  his  ordinary 
abode.  So  easy  is  it  to  be  led  away  by  modem 
associations  in  interpreting  the  Scripture  that  even 


a  man  of  Michaelis'  learning  could  allow  Germany 
to  overp)ower  Palestine,  and  modem  dajrs  to  give 
their  colouring  to  ancient  ones,  and  thus  hold  that 

*  of  Arimathea '  must  of  necessity  denote  the  resi- 
dence and  not  the  birth-place  of  Joseph  ;  whereas 
a  little  reflection  might  have  taught  him  that  in 
a  measure  in  his  own  times,  and  fully  so  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord,  such  a  form  of  speech  indicated 
rather  a  man's  birth-place  than  his  customary 
abode. 

Arimathea  lay  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  on 
the  mountain  range  of  Ephraim,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance south  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xviiL  25  ;  Judg. 
iv.  5),  not  far  from  Gibeah  (Judg.  xuc  13  ;  Is.  x. 
29 ;  Hos.  V.  8). 

Joseph  was  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus — *  an 
honourable  counsellor  (^ouXevn^i),  who  waited  for 
the  kingdom  of  God'  (Mark  xv.  43),  and  who,  on 
learning  the  death  of  our  Lord,  '  came  and  went 
in  bol£y  unto  Pilate,  and  craved  the  body  of 
Jesus.*  Pilate  having  learned  from  the  centurion, 
who  commanded  at  the  execution,  that  'Jesus  was 
actually  dead,'  gave  the  body  to  Joseph,  who  took 
it  down  and  wrapped  his  deceased  Lord  in  fine 
linen  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose; 
after  which  he  laid  the  corpse  in  a  sepulchre 
which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  rolled  a  stone 
unto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Mark  xv.  43,  seg.) 
From  the  parallel  pass^es  in  Matthew  (xxvii.  57, 
seq.)y  Luke  (xxiii.  50,  seq.)^  and  John  (xix.  38, 
seq.),  it  appears  that  the  body  was  previously  em- 
balmed at  the  cost  of  another  secret  disciple, 
Nicodemus,  and  that  the  sepulchre  was  new, 
'  wherein  never  man  before  was  laid ;'  also  that  it 
lay  in  a  garden,  and  was  the  property  of  Joseph 
himself.  This  garden  was  'in  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  crucified.'  Luke  describes  the  character 
of  Joseph  as  '  a  good  man  and  a  just,'  adding  that 

*  he  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of 
them,'  «>.,  of  the  Jewish  authorities.  From  this 
remark  it  is  clear  that  Joseph  was  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim  :  a  conclusion  which  is  corroborated  by 
the  epithet  'counsellor,'  applied  to  him  by  both 
Luke  and  Mark.  Whether  or  not  Joseph  was  a 
priest,  as  Lightfoot  {Ilor,  Heb,  p.  669)  thought, 
there  is  not  evidence  to  determine.  Various 
opinions  as  to  his  social  condition  may  be  found 
in  Thiess  {fCrit,  Comment,  ii.  149).  Tradition 
represents  Joseph  as  having  been  one  of  the 
Seventy,  and  as  having  first  preached  the  Gospel 
in  our  own  country  (Ittig,  Diss,  de  Pat.  ApostoL^ 
sec  13 ;  Assemani,  Biblioth,  Orient.  iiL  I.  319, 
seq.)    [Golgotha.]— J.  R.  B. 

JOSEPH  called  BARSABAS  was  one  of  the 
two  persons  whom  the  primitive  church,  immedi- 
ately after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  nominated, 
praying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  show  which  of 
them  should  enter  the  apostolic  band  in  place  of 
the  wretched  Judas.  On  the  lots  being  cast,  it 
proved  that  not  Joseph,  but  Matthias,  was  chosen. 

Joseph  bore  the  honourable  surname  of  Justus, 
which  was  not  improbably  given  him  on  account 
of  his  well-known  probity.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  had  'companied  with  the  Apostles  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  amongst 
them,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,'  until 
the  ascension  (Acts  i.  1$,  seq.)  Tradition  also 
accounted  him  one  of  the  Seventy  (Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccleff\.  12).  The  same  historian  relates  (iii.  39), 
on  the  authority  of  Papias,  that  Joseph  the  Just 
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'  drank  deadly  poison,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
sustained  no  harm.'  It  has  b«en  maintained  that 
he  is  the  same  as  Joses  sumamed  Barnabas,  men- 
tioned in  Acts  iv.  36  (Heinrichs,  On  Acts  L  23 ; 
Ullmann,  in  the  Theolog.  Stud,  und  Kritik^  i  377) ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  is  characterized 
seems  to  point  to  a  different  person. — J.  K.  B. 

TOSEPH  B.  CHIJA  («^^n  "13  flDVn),  also 
called  Joseph  Coecus  =  1in3  ^3D,  grecU  in  light,  a 
euphemic  antiphrasis  for  a  pious  blind  man^  in 
the  Talmud  is  simply  styled  R.  Joseph.  This  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  College  at  Pumbadita, 
and  reputed  translator  of  the  Hagiographa  into 
Chaldee,  was  bom  in  Babylon  about  A.D.  27a  He 
was  a  disdple  of  Jehudah  k  Jecheskel,  founder  and 
president  of  the  College  at  Pumbadita^  and  fellow- 
student  of  the  celebrated  Rabba  b.  Nachmani, 
commonly  called  Rabba,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
Midrash  Rabba,  or  the  traditional  commentary  on 
Genesis,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship which  lasted  all  their  lifetime.  At  the  death 
of  their  teacher  (a.d.  299)  both  disciples  were 
named  by  the  students  as  successors  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college,  but  both  of  them  declined  the 
honour,  whereupon  Chasda  was  elected,  and  when, 
after  occupying  this  high  position  for  two  years, 
Chasda  died,  Rabba  and  Joseph  were  again  respect- 
ively urged  to  take  this  office.  Joseph  again 
refused  tne  office,  but  his  friend  Rabba  accepted  it 
(a.d.  309),  and  when,  after  holding  it  for  about 
twenty-two  years,  he  died,  Joseph  at  last  yielded  and 
was  installed  as  president  of  the  College  at  Pum- 
badita about  3301  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
occupy  long  this  distinguished  position,  for  he  died 
in  the  third  year  of  his  Rectorate,  about  A.t).  333 
[Education].  His  learning  was  so  extensive,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  traditional  lore  was  so  pro^ 
found,  that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Si?tai 
(^O^D),  that  is,  one  who  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
traditions  in  succession  since  the  giving  of  the 
I^w  on  Sinai  (Horajoth  14,  a;  ^nhedrim  42, 
a).  One  of  his  favourite  studies  was  the  Jewish 
Theosophy,  the  mysteries  of  which,  being  con- 
tained in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  respecting  the 
throne  of  God  (HDaiD  HK^yO),  he  endeavoured 
to  propound  (Chagiga  i8|  a).  Another  depart- 
ment of  his  studies,  which  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  Biblical  student,  was  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  Scrijjtures  in  Chaldee.  From  the 
twelve  passages  of  his  version  which  are  quoted  in 
the  Talmud  (compw  Moed  Katon  26,  a ;  resachim 
68,  a ;  Menachoth  no,  a ;  Joma  32,  b ;  77,  b ; 
Aboda  Sara  44,  a ;  Kiddushin  13,  a ;  72,  b ; 
Nedarim  38,  a ;  Baba  Kama  3,  b  ;  Berachoth  28, 
a)  it  is  evident  that  he  translated  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Zephaniah,  and 
Zechariah,  since  these  passages  are  from  these 
books,  and  are  distinctly  cited  with  the  declara- 
tion nOV  m  Dannona,  as  R.  Joseph  has  rendered 
it  into  Chaldee.  These  renderings  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  that  are  given  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  a  fact  which  has  led  some  to 
suppose  that  this  Taigvm  ascribed  to  Jonathan 
is  in  reality  Joseph's.  But  thera  is  no  necessity  for 
such  a  conclusion,  since  we  are  expressly  told  that 
Jonathan's  Targum  embodied  the  traditional  ren- 
derings of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  [Jona- 
than B.  Uzziel],  and  that  Joseph  also  was  the 
depository  of  the  ancient  traditions.  The  identity 
of  the  renderings  is  therefore  to  be  ascribed  to  the 


ideiltity  of  the  ancient  source  from  which  both  para- 
phrasts  drew  their  information;  That  a  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  the  Prophets  existed  before  Joseph 
made  his,  is  moreover  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
himself  declares  on  several  occasions,  when  dis- 
cussing the  meaning  of  a  difficult  passage  in  the 

Scriptures,  KJJH^  TX\Ti  \6  feOP  ^Km  KOlTTn  M^ 
*1DKp  ^KD,  '  if  we  had  not  the  Targum  on  this  pay 
sage  we  should  not  knew  what  it  means*  (Sanhedrin 
94,  a ;  Moed  Katon  28,  b ;  MegiUa  3,  a).  Bat 
though  thie  quotations  in  the  Talmud  from  Joseph^ 
Chaldee  paraphrase  are  restricted  to  the  F^phets, 
yet  the  version  in  our  Rabbinic  and  Polyglott  Bibles, 
whidi  is  now  ascribe  to  him,  is  that  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha, i.e..  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job.  Rashi 
on  Kiddushin  13  a,  and  Tossafoth  on  Baba  Kama, 
indeed  deny  that  he  made  any  Chaldee  para- 
phrase at  all,  and  say  that  he  was  simply  conver- 
sant with  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel  on  the 
prophets  (jrUV  WmC^  D^K^33  DiaTTQ  V^  ^^ 

7K^Ty  p)t  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  1DV  D1  ^TlTlGy^^  as  Joseph  translata^vi^ 
which  the  quotations  from  hu  Targum  are  always 
introduced.  In  his  advanced  life  Joseph  became 
totallv  blind  and  also  lost  his  memory,  which 
greatly  afflicted  him  and  ruffled  his  temper,  as  he 
could  not  remember  his  own  sayings  about  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers  (Enib.  10,  a;  Nedarim 
41,  a;  Baba  Bathra  134,  b;  Pesachim  X13,  b; 
Succa  29,  a). 

His  paraphrase  on  the  Hagiographa  is  contamed 
in  all  the  Rsd>binic  Bibles,  and  is  given  with  a  Latin 
translation  in  the  Polyglotts  of  Antwerp  (1572)1 
Paris  (1645),  London  (1657),  etc.  Comp  Bar- 
tolocd,  Btbliotheca  Magna  Rabbinicay  voL  iil,  p. 
814;  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraa^  vol.  ii.,  p.  1171- 
II 81;  Zunz,  Die  Gottesdienstlichm  Vortrdgi  drr 
Juden^  Berlin  1832,  p.  65,  etc;  Fiirst,  KuUurund 
Literaturgeschichte  der  Juden  in  Asien,  Leipzig 
1849,  P'  '44' '55  '*  Crraetz,  Geschichte  der  *juim^ 
voL  iv.,  Berlin  1853,  p.  4<^,  ff ;  553,  ff;  Lebrechi 
and  Cassel,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  A/lgrmwu 
Encyklopddie,  sec.  ii.,  voL  xxxL,  p.  75;  Siein- 
schneider,  Catalogus  Libr.  Hebr.  in  Biblioikaa 
Bodleiana^  coL  l^. — C.  D.  G. 

JOSEPH  B.  GORION.     gosiPPON.] 

JOSEPH  B.  SHEMTOV,  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher, polemic,  and  commentator,  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  in  Spaia  Besides 
his  numerous  philosophical  works,  which  form  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  history  of  Jewish  philo- 
sophy, Joseph  b.  Shemtov  wrote — ( i )  A  commentarjr 
on  the  celebrated  Epistle  of  Prophiat  Duran  against 
Christianity  [Prophiat  Duran],  published  in  Con- 
stantinople 1577,  and  in  Geiger*s  D^fTD*!  PV- 
Breslau  1844 ;  (2)  A  course  of  homilies  delivered 
in  the  Synagogue  on  different  Sabbaths  on  various 
portions  of  the  Bible,  entiUed  KIIDn  pP*  l^fO'f^J 
the  reader,  still  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Libran-  £i 
Oxford,  Cod.  Michael  581 ;  (3)  A  commentaiy  on 
Lamentations,  composed  at  Medina  del  Campo  in 
the  year  1441,  MS.  by  De  kossi,  Na  177 :  (4)  A 
conmientary  on  Genesis  L  i-vi  8,  being  the  Sab- 
batic lesson  which  commences  the  Jewish  y«r 
[Haphtara]  ;  and  (5)  An  exposition  of  Dcut  ij- 
1 1 .  Comp.  Steinschneider,  in  Ersch  und  Crubert 
Allgemeine  Encyklopiidie^  sec.  it,  voL  xxxL,  ^ 
87-93 ;  Catalogus  Libr.  Hebr.  in  Biblii>thfca  hc^- 
leiana,  coL  1529. — C*  D.  G. 
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JOSEPH  JOEL.      [WiTZENHAUSEN.] 

JOSEPH  TAITATZAK.     [Taitatzak.] 

JOSEPHUS,  Flavius,  the  celebrated  Jewish 
historian,  was  bom  at  Jerusalem,  A.D.  37,  in  the 
firet  year  of  Caius  (Caligula).  His  father  was  a 
priest  of  Hit  first  course,  and  his  mother  belonged 
to  the  royal  Asmonaean  family ;  he  appeals  to  pub- 
lic documents  in  proof,  of  his  genealogy,  at  which 
some  of  his  cotemporaries  seem  to  have  sneered 
(Btoj,  ed  Havercamp,  ii.  I,  sec.  i).  The  only  au- 
thority for  the  outline  of  his  life  is  his  own  self-lau- 
datory autobiography ;  but  in  spite  of  the  ^regions 
vanity  which  marks  every  page  of  that  perform- 
ance, he  does  not  seem  to  nave  wilfully  perverted 
any  facts.  He  tells  us  that  even  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  so  remarkable  for  learning  that  even 
the  high-priests  and  chief  men  of  the  city  came  to 
inquire  *  of  him  about  minute  questions  of  the  law. 
Alter  a  careful  examination  of  the  tenets  held  by 
the  three  chief  sects  of  Jews — Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Essenes — and  after  residing  three  years  in  the 
desert  with  the  ascetic  eremite  Banus,  he  embraced 
Pharisaism,  which,  he  says,  resembled  the  Stoic 
philosophy  {ViL  2).  At  the  age  of  twenty-six 
(a.  d.  63)  he  sailed  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of 
some  imprisoned  Jewish  priests.  Like  St  Paul  he 
was  shipwrecked,  but  after  a  night's  swimming  (cf. 
2  Cor.  xi.  25)  t  was  picked  up  by  a  Cyrenian  vessel, 
and  through  the  friendship  of  the  actor  Aliturus 
obtained  the  patronage  of  Poppea,  who  gained  his 
cause  for  him,  and  dismissed  him  with  rreat  gifts 
(ViL  3;  cf.  Antiq.  xx.  8.  il).  About  the  time  of 
his  return  (A.D.  66)  the  Jewish  insurrection  broke 
out,  the  causes  of  which  he  very  obscurely  describes, 
although  the  greater  part  of  his  autobiography,  as 
well  as  much  of  the  book  on  the  Jewish  war,  is 
occupied  with  this  portion  of  his  history.  Al- 
though he  despaired  from  the  first,  and  advised  his 
countrymen  to  submission,  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand m  Galilee,  and  has  given  us  a  most  graphic 
account  of  the  numerous  plots  and  perils  in  which 
he  was  entangled  during  the  brilliant  and  stormy 
period  of  his  life  as  a  general  ( Vit.  4-74).  After 
ilisplaying  consummate  courage  and  ability  in 
putting  Galilee  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  in  resist- 
ing the  Romans,  he  finally  threw  himself  into 
Jotapata,  which  was  taken  af^er  a  splendid  defence 
of  forty-seven  days.  He  hid  himself  with  forty 
others  in  a  cave,  and,  being  betrayed,  refused  to 
surrender  on  a  promise  of  safety.  Against  his 
wishes  they  all  determined  to  commit  suicide,  but 
at  his  proposal  finally  agreed  to  kill  each  other  by 
lot,  wnen  (by  whatever  means)  he  and  another 
alone  survived.  They  surrendered  to  the  Romans, 
and  Vespasian  put  him  in  chains,  intending  to  send 
him  to  Nero,  a  fate  which  he  avoided  by  prophesy- 
ing (for  he  distinctly  claims  a  prophetic  gift.  Bell, 
yud.  iii.  8.  9)  Vespasian's  future  elevation  to  the 
purple.  After  three  years  of  lenient  imprisonment 
(A.D.  70)  his  prophecy  came  true,  and  his  chains 
were  cut  off  by  order  of  Titus  {BelL  Jud.  iv.  10.  7). 

*  The  suggestion  of  Parct  (Herzog,  Encykl,  s.v.), 
that  in  this  narrative  Josephus  had  an  eye  to  Luke 
iL  46,  47,  is  extremely  probable,  and  if  so,  it 
throws  light  on  the  character  of  the  man. 

+  There  is,  however,  no  grq^d  for  identifying 
the  voyage  of  Josephus  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  as  is 
dune  by  Otlius,  Spicilc^.  ex  Josepho. 


He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
once  struck  senseless  by  a  stone  while  urging  the 
Jews  to  surrender.  He  was  enabled  by  the  patron- 
age of  Titus  to  save  the  lives  of  his  brother  and 
fifty  other  Jews,  and  to  rescue  from  destruction  a 
valuable  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  Detested  as  he 
was,  and  suspected  of  double  treachery  both  by 
Jews  and  Romans,  subjected  to  endless  accusations 
and  attacks,  his  life  must  have  been  sufficiently 
burdensome,  but  the  position  of  a  renegade  was 
rendered  supportable  by  imperial  favour,  and  pro- 
bably by  unlimited  self-approbation.  After  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  he  lived  as  a  court-pensioner, 
comfortably  following  his  literary  pursuits,  and  sur- 
viving till  the  early  years  of  Trajan's  reign  (about 
A.D.  103)  in  contented  and  wealthy  infamy.  For 
all  these  facts,  and  many  others  of  a  more  directly 
personal  character,  such  as  his  three  marriages,  the 
names  of  his  sons,  etc.,  see  the  seventy -six  chapters 
of  his  life,  and  the  following  passages  of  his  other 
works,  C,  Apion.  L  9.  lo ;  Bell  Jud.  i. ;  Proam 
ii.  20.  3,  sqq.^  21.  2,  sqq,  ;  iii.  7.  13,  sqq.^  8.  I,  sqq.^ 
9 ;  vi.  5  ;  Antiq.  ed.  Havercamp,  voL  i. ,  pp.  5, 
228,  536,  545,  082,  982  ;  Suid.>  J»«7.  'l{6<n7iroy. 

Josephus  is  one  of  those  men  for  whose  charac- 
ters, in  spite  of  their  learning,  their  ability,  and 
even  their  good  qualities,  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
any  respect.  An  almost  girlish  conceit  is  every- 
where visible  in  his  narrative  of  his  own  proceed- 
ings ;  and  a  consciousness  of  his  own  importance 
often  betrays  him  into  a  superstition  quite  alien  to 
the  natural  tone  of  his  mind  {Bell,  yud,  iii  8.  9 ; 
Vit.  15,  42,  75,  etc.)  Cunning,  worldliness,  and  a 
vulgar  desire  for  external  prosperity,  appear  in  him 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  a  fulsome  flatterer  of 
the  great,  and  was  not  even  ashamed  to  assume  the 
name  of  Flavius,  as  though  he  had  been  a  freed- 
man  of  Titus.  He  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
bigoted  Pharisee  and  the  timeserving  Herodian, 
and  he  mingles  the  national  pride  of  the  patriot 
with  the  apostasy  of  a  traitor.  The  worst  stain  on 
his  character  is  his  desertion  of  his  country  in  the 
hour  of  her  sorest  need  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
eager  to  kiss  the  hands  that  were  reeking  with  her 
blood,  and  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  men  for  whom 
his  countrymen  could  find  no  curse  too  deep  or 
loud.  While  Judea  Captiz*a  wept  under  her  deso- 
late palm-tree,  he  could  live  in  splendour  in  the 
house  assigned  to  him  by  her  conquerors,  enjoy  a 
share  of  their  booty,  and  boast  of  their  patronage 
( Vit,  76) ;  while  his  countrymen  were  dead,  de- 
graded, or  enslaved,  this  *  nesdo  quis  Arabarches ' 
(Juv.  L  130)  could  bear  to  sec  his  own  triumphal 
statue  set  up  among  their  oppressors,  and  could 
'sit  as  a  congratulating  guest,  offering  homage 
and  adoring  cringes,  whilst  the  triumphal  pageant 
for  Judea  ravaged,  and  Jerusalem  burned,  filled  the 
hours  of  a  long  summer's  day  ere  it  unfolded  its 
pomps  before  him'  {Bell,  Jud,,  vil  5.  5-7). 

Josephus  was  an  admirable  writer.  Although 
he  could  not  pronounce  Greek  well,  he  writes  it 
with  singular  purity  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Rom. 
Hist,^  iii  205),  with  the  exception  of  a  few  con- 
stant errors ;  and  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  his  own 
claim  of  possessing  the  highest  qualifications  for  a 
Greek  writer  of  Jewish  history  {Antiq.  xx.  12.  i), 
as  well  as  to  St.  Jerome's  complimentary  designa- 
tion of  him  as  *  Gnecus  Livius'  {Epist,  adEustoch. ) 

*  His  work,'  says  Niebuhr  {Ancient  Hist,  iii.  455), 

*  is  one  of  the  most   charming  and   interesting 
books,  and  is  read  a  great  deal  too  little.'     Never- 
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theless,  he  is  hardly  deserving  of  the  epithet  ^iXa- 
Xi^f,  so  often  bestowed  on  him  (Suid.  s,  v, 
*lti)C7frot;  Isidor  Pelusiot  iT.,  £p*^S;  'diligen- 
tissimus  et^tXaXi^^^oraros,  Jos.  Scaiiger,  Di  Emend,, 
Temp.  Prctf.y  etc. ) ;  for  though  he  understood  the 
duty  and  importance  of  veracity  to  the  historian 
{Antiq,  xiv.  I.I;  Bell,  Jud,  L  I ;  a  Ap,  i.  19), 
yet  'he  is  often  untrue,  and  his  archstology 
abounds  in  distortions  of  historical  facts,  and  in 
falsifications  which  arise  from  his  inordinate  na- 
tional pride ;  and  wherever  he  deals  in  numbers, 
he  shews  his  Oriental  love  of  exaggeration'  (Nie- 
buhr,  Lect,  Rom,  Histy  1.  c).  Hence  his  narra- 
tive, even  of  events  sufficiently  near  his  own  times, 
requires  constant  correction  (Prideaux,  Connection^ 
i.  44,  341,  542,  ii.  passim).  Yet  he  has  received 
very  hard  measure  at  the  hands  of  Baronius  and 
other  writers,  and  we  must  agree  with  Casaubon 
{Exerc,  xx.  2),  that  his  works  have  been  preserved 
to  us  by  a  singular  providence,  and  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  Jewish  amiirs. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  Josephus  to  the  theologian.  The  numberless 
references  to  all  his  writings  in  this  volume  will 
shew  how  indispensable  he  is,  and  how  constantly 
his  works  elucidate  the  history,  geogrlphy,  and 
archaeology  of  Scripture.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
stant  assertions  (Antiq.  x.  11),  he  can  have  had  no 
real  respect  for  the  writings  which  he  so  lazgdy 
iUustrates.  If  he  had  felt,  as  a  Jew,  any  deep  or 
religious  appreciation  of  the  O.  T.  liistory,  which 
he  professes  to  follow  {obUv  wpodcls  <h^'  ad  wapa- 
Xtrii&p,  Anti^,  i.  proam^,  he  would  not  have  tam- 
pered with  It  as  he  does,  mixing  it  with  pseudo- 
philosophical  fancies  (^1  Ap.  L  10),  with  groundless 
Jewish  Agadoth  or  traditions  (such  as  the  thrie 
years*  war  of  Moses  with  the  Ethiopians,  the  love 
of  Tharbis  for  him,  etc. — Antiq,  ii.  10.  2),  and 
with  quotations  from  heathen  writers  of  very 
doubtful  authority  (Antiq,  viiL  5.  3,  etc. ;  see  Van 
Dale,  De  Aristea^  p.  211).  Moreover,  he  con- 
stantly varies  from  the  sacred  text  in  numbers  {e.g,y 
in  his  entire  chronologv),  and  in  names,  so  that  in 
his  genealogy  of  the  high-priests,  '  scarce  five  of 
the  names  agree  with  anything  that  we  have  in 
Scripture '  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  44).  The  worst 
chaige,  however,  against  him,  is  his  constant 
attempt,  by  alterations  and  suppressions  (and  espe- 
cially by  a  rationalistic  method  of  dealing  with 
minicles,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  his  credu- 
lous fiuicies),  to  make  Jewish  history  palatable  to 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  such  an  extent  that  J. 
Ludolfus  calls  him  ^/abulator  sapius  quam  hisiO' 
ricus^  {Hist,  Ethiop,^  p.  230).  Thus  he  omits  all 
the  most  important  Messianic  prophecies;  he 
manipulates  the  book  of  Daniel  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory manner  {Antiq,  ix.  11) ;  he  speaks  in  a 
very  loose  way  about  Moses  and  Abraham  {Antiq, 
L  8.  I  ;  r.  Ap,  il  15)  ;  and  though  he  can  swallow 
the  romance  of  the  pseudo- Aristeas,  he  rationalises 
the  account  of  the  Exodus  and  Jonah's  whale 
{Antiq,  ii.  16.  5 ;  ix.  la  2).  On  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  his  credibility  as  a  writer,  his  omissions,  his 
variations,  and  his  panderings  to  ethnic  taste,  see 
J.  A.  Fabricius,  De  Joseph,  et  ejus  Scriptu^  in  Hud- 
son's ed. ;  Van  Dale,  DeAristeAy  x.,  xL  ;  Deldoh- 
latrid,  viL  ;  Brinch,  Examen  Hist,  Flav.  Josepho^ 
in  Havercamp,  il  309,  sq, ;  Ottius,  Spicilegium  ex 
Josepho;  Ittigius,  Prolegomena;  Usher,  Epist, 
ad  Lud.  Cappdlum^  p.  42 ;  Whiston's  Disserta- 
tions, etc. 


Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Josephus 
was  no  Christian  (dirt^rwr  r^  \rtaw  in  Xptar^ 
Orig.  c,  Cds\  i.  35) ;  the  whole  tone  of  his  nund 
was  alien  from  die  noble  simplid^  of  Christian 
belief,  and.  As  we  have  seen  already,  he  was  not 
even  a  good  Jew.     Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
thought  about  the  passages  alluding  to  John  the , 
Baptist*  {Antiq,  xviii.  5.  2),   and  James,    'the 
Lord's  brother'  {Id  xx.  9.  l),  which  may  possiblyf 
be  genuine,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt  that 
the  famous  allusion  to  our  Lord  {Antiq,  xviiL  3. 
3),  is  either  absolutely  spurious,  or  largely  inter- 
polated. '  The  silence  of  Josephns  on  a  subject  of 
such  importlncei  and  with  which  he  must  have 
been  so  thoroughlv  acquainted,  is  easily  explicablev 
and  it  is  intrinsically  much  more  probable  that  be 
should  have  passed  over  the  subject  altogether  (as 
is  done  also  by  his  cotemporary  Justus  of  Tiberia, 
Phot   Cod  BiN,  3J))  than  that  he  should  only 
have  devottfd  to  it  a  few  utteriy  inadequate  lines ; 
and  even  if  he  had  been  induced  to  do  this  by 
some  vague  hope  of  getting  something  by  it  from 
Christians   like   I^lavius    Clemens,    he    certainly 
would  not  have  expressed  himself  in  language  so 
strong  as  etye  dp^pa  aM»  \4yetp  XP^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ics 
would  he  have  vouched  for  the  Mesaahship,  the 
miracles,  or  the  resurrection.    Justin,  Tertnflian, 
Chrysostom,   Origen,    and   even    Photins,    knew 
nothing  of  the  passage,  nor  does  it  appear  till  the 
time  of  Eusebius  {Hist,  Ecci,  i.  2  ;  Don,  Emng:^ 
iii.   5),  a  man  for  whom  Niebuhr  can  find  no 
better   name    than   'a   detestable  £ilsifier,*    and 
whose  historical  credibility  is  well  nigh  given  up. 
Whether  Eusebius  forged  it  himself,  or  borrowed 
it  from  the  marginalia  of  some  Christian  reader, 
cannot  be  determined^  but  that  Josephus  did  not 
write  it  nkay  be  regarded  Us  settled.    Nay,  the  ixry 
Hext  section  {AfUiq,  xviL  3.  4)  is  a  di%ustm|^  story, 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  and 
introouced  in  all  probability  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  a  blasphemous  parody  on  the  miiacnlous  con- 
ception, such  as  was  attempted  bv  various  rabbini- 
cal writers   {e,  g.,  Sepher  Toledoth  Jeshaa  ;  see 
Wagenseil,  Tela  Ign,  Satan, ;  Winer,  s.  v.  yei^pJL ) 
That  Josephus  intended  obliquely  to  discredit  some 
of  the  chief  Christian  doctrmes,  by  lepiesenting 
them  as  having  been  anticipated  by  the  Elssene^ 
seems  bv  no  means  improbable   (De  Quincey's 
Works,  IX.,  The  Essenes)»    For  a  oompendinm  of 
the  abundant  literature  on  those   questions,  see 
Gieseler,  Bed.  Hist.^  sea  34.     The  chief  treatises 
are,  DaubujE,  Pro  testimonio  Fl,  Jos,  dejesu  CArist^ 
Lond.  1706 ;  reprinted  in  Havercamp.     Bohmert, 
iiber  der  Fl,    Jos,  Zeugniss  Zfon   CAristo,   LeipL 
1823  ;  Le  Moyne,  Var,  Sacr,  ii.  931 »  Heinichen, 
Excurs,  \,  ad  Euseb.  H,  E,  voL  iii  p.  331. 

The  works  of  Josephus  are — i.  De  Beii^  yu- 
daieo^  or  ittpX  dXc^o-ewt,  in  seven  books,  translated 
by  himself  from  the  Syro-Chaldee.  2.  'Ioi^6«uin^ 
'ApxoLioKoyla,  in  twenty  books  (A.  D.  95),  an  i^>ok>- 
getic  paraphrase  of  Scripture  history  for  Gennlcs. 
3.   Tie  Autobiography^  in  seventy-six  chapters.    4. 

Against  Apion^  a  treatise  of  immense  learning  (Jer , 



*  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Josephib 
may  have  learnt  from  Banus  a  respect  for  John 
the  Baptist  (r//.  2). 

t  The  latter  passage,  however,  was  eariy  tam^ 
peredwith  by  Christians  (Orig. ,  Comment,  ad  Matt, , 
ed.  Rothom.,  p.  223  ;  e,  Celsnm.^  L,  p.  35 ;  iL,  pk, 
69.,  ed.  Cant.  ;  Euseb.,  Hist,  Eccl.^  ii.  23). 
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ad  Magft.  Orat,  Ep,  83)  on  the  antiquity  and 
nobility  of  the  Jews.  The  Fourth  cf  Maccabees  {tU 
MoKKcipalovt  Xiryos)  is  doubted,  and  the  wtpl  ire(y- 
rof  is  spurious.  Other  books  which  he  contem- 
plated writing  (On  God,  On  the  Lotos,  On  Customs, 
Antiq,  xx.  II.  2;  viiL  lO;  iv.  &  2,  etc)  were 
either  never  written  or  have  been  lost  The  best 
editions  of  Josephns  are — Hudson's,  1 720 ;  Haver- 
camp's,  1726;  Richter,  1827;  Dindorf,  1845; 
Bekicer,  1855.  There  are  English  translations 
by  Whiston,  Lodge,  L'Estrange,  and  Traill. — 
F.  W.  F. 

JOSES  i^lwnfi),  I.  An  ancestor  of  our  Lord 
(Luke  iii.  29 ;  A.  V.  Jose),  The  best  authorities 
read  ^Iriow  here.  2.  Son  of  Mary  and  Cleopas, 
and  brother  of  James  the  Less,  of  Simon,  and  of 
Jude,  and,  consequently,  one  of  those  who  are 
called  the  '  brethren'  of  our  Lord  (Matt  xiiL  55  ; 
xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  vi.  3  ;  xv.  40,  47).  Whether  any 
of  these  brothers  was  an  apostle  has  been  disputed 
[Jesus  Christ  ;  James,  3  ;  Jude,  Epistle  of]. 
If  one  was,  two  at  least  were,  James  and  Jude,  and 
it  is  supposed  by  some  Simon  also.  This  is  not  at 
all  probable  on  the  face  of  it.    3.  [Barnabas]. 

JOSHUA  (xnisnrr,  yc?n\  or  )px^,  whose  htip 

is  ykhovah,  or  Jehovah  is  help  ;  comp.  the  German 
name  Gotthilf ;  Sept.,  N.  T.,  and  Joseph.,  *\t^wi\, 
I.  The  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraira,  the 
assistant  and  successor  of  Moses.  His  name  was 
originally  yi^tl  {Hoshea),  scUvcUion  (Num.  xiii. 
8) ;  and  it  seems  that  the  subsequent  alteration 
of  it  by  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  16)  was  significant, 
and  proceeded  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
Abram  into  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5],  and  of  Sarai 
into  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15). 

According  to  the  Tsemaeh  David,  Joshua  was 
bom  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  of  the  Jewish  era  2406 
(B.C  1537)*  In  the  Bible  he  is  fint  mentioned  as 
being  the  victorious  commander  of  the  Israelites 
in  their  battle  against  the  Amalekites  at  Rephidim 
(Exod.  xviL  8-16).  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage  and  intelligence  during  and  after  the 
exploration  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  represented  his  tribe,  which  was  that  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.)  Moses,  with  the  divine 
sanction,  appointed  him  to  command  the  Israelites, 
even  during  his  own  lifetime  (Num.  xxvii.  18-23  ; 
Deut  iii.  28 ;  xxxl  23).  After  the  death  of  Moses 
he  led  the  Israelites  over  the  Jordan,  fortified  a 
camp  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  ix.  6 ;  x.  6-43),  conc^uered 
the  southern  and  middle  portions  of  Canaan  (vi.  -x.), 
and  also  some  of  the  northern  districts  (ix.)  But 
the  hostile  nations,  although  subdued,  were  not  en- 
tirely driven  out  and  destroyed  (xiii. ;  xxiii.  13 ; 
Judg.  L  27-35).  ^^  ^^®  seventh  year  after  enter- 
ing the  land,  it  was  distributed  among  the  various 
tribes,  which  then  commenced  individually  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  by  separate  warfare  (xv.  13, 
se^. ;  xvL  10 ;  xviL  12,  seq,)  Joshua  died  no 
years  old  (B.C.  1427),  and  was  buried  at  Timnath- 
serah  (Josh,  xxiv.),  on  Mount  Ephraim.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Archceologia  or  Antiquities  of  Josephus, 
(v.  I.  29),  Joshua  commanded  the  Jews  twenty-five 
years,  but,  according  to  other  Jewish  chronologers, 
twenty-seven  years.  The  Tsemaeh  Dctvid,  on  the 
years  of  the  Jewish  era  2489  and  2496,  remarks : — 
*  It  is  written  in  the  Seder  Olam  that  Joshua  judged 
Israel  twenty-eight  years,  conunencing  from  the  year 
2488,  immediately  from  the  death  of  Moses,  to  the 


year  2516.  This,  however,  would  not  be  known 
to  us  but  for  cabbalistic  tradition,  but  in  some  de- 
gree also  by  reasoning/  etc.  Hottinger  {Smegma, 
p.  469)  says : — *  According  to  the  Midrash,  Rahab 
was  ten  years  old  when  the  Israelites  left  Egypt ; 
she  played  the  whore  during  the  forty  years  in 
which  the  Israelites  were  in  the  desert  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  Joshua,  and  eight  prophets 
descended  from  her,  viz.,  Jeremiah,  Mahasia,  Han- 
amael,  Shallum,  Banich,  Ezekiel.  Some  say  also 
that  Huldah  the  prophetess  was  her  descendant' 
Some  chronol(^ers-  have  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  rule  of  Joshua  to  seventeen,  and  others  to 
twenty-one  years. 

There  occur  some  vestiges  of  the  deeds  of  Joshua 
in  other  historians  besides  those  of  the  Bible.  Pro- 
copius  mentions  a  Phoenician  inscription  near  the 
ci^  of  Tingis  in  Mauritania,  the  sense  of  which  in 
Greek  was : — "RfuU  iafiep  ol  ^uy6irret  drd  wpootbrov 
*Ii^irov  Tov  Xycrov  vUw  Nav^ — *  We  are  those  who 
fled  before  the  face  of  Joshua  the  robber,  the  son 
of  Nun'  {De  BelL  Vandal,,  ii.  10).  Suidas  (sub 
voce  Xai«<iir) : — i^/ie7f  ioiitv  XayonuM  o0t  ^Siw^ci^ 
'Iiyo-ovf  h  Xijimjf — *  We  are  the  Canaanites  whom 
Joshua  the  robber  persecuted.'  Compare  Fabricii 
Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Veteris  Testamenti,  i.  889, 
seq,,  and  the  doubts  respecting  this  statement  in 
Dale,  De  Origine  et  Progressu  Idolatria,  p.  749, 
seq. 

The  Samaritans,  who  for  dogmatical  purposes 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  the  authority  of  persons 
mentioned  in  the  latter  books  of  the  O.  T.,  such  as 
Eli,  Samuel,  Zerubbabel,  and  others,  had  no  such 
interest  to  attack  the  person  of  Joshua.  Eulogius, 
according  to  Photius  {Codex,  p.  230),  states  :  Twif 
2afiap€iTww  t6  rX^os  ol  jih  'Ii7<roOr  rbv  Nau^ 
ibb^al^w  €Xvtu  ircpl  6b  Muva^t  cTire,  xpo^i-fyniv  iffup 
Ayaa-TT/iocL  Ki^ptof,  etc. — (Comp.  Lampe,  Comment, 
in  Evangelium  Johannis,  vol.  i.,  p.  748.)  The 
Samaritans  even  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  memory 
of  Joshua  by  making  him  the  nucleus  of  many 
strange  legends  which  they  embodied  into  their 
Arabic  book  of  Joshua,  a  work  which  seems  to  have 
been  compiled  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  quoted 
by  the  Rabbinical  chroniclers  of  that  period,  R. 
Samuel  Schullam  {Juchasin,  154;  Shalsheleth 
Hakkabbalah,  p.  96),  Hottinger  {Ilistoria  Ori' 
entalis,  p.  60,  sq.^,  Zunz  {Gottesdienstliche  Vortrage 
der  Juaen,  p.  140).  Reland  supposed  that  this 
book  was  written  at  an  earlier  period,  and  aug- 
mented in  the  middle  ages ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  whole  is  a  late  compilation. 

A  letter  of  Shaubech,  13155^,  king  of  Armenia 
Minor,  in  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  (chap. 

xxvi.),  styles  Joshua  frinKpi>t5  y^,  lupus  per- 
cussor,  *the  murderous  wolf;'  or,  according  to 
another  reading  in  the  book  Juchasin  (p.  154, 
f.  I),  and  in  the  Shalshdeth  Hakkabbalah  (p.  96), 
rrtiny  3W,  lupus  vapertlnus,  *  the  evening  wolf' 
(comp.  Hab.  i  8;  Hottinger,  Historia  Orientalis, 
Tiguri  1 65 1,  p.  40,  seq.;  Buddeus,  Hist,  Eccles., 
p.  964,  seq.)  A  comparison  of  Hercules,  accord- 
mg  to  the  Phcenician  and  Greek  mythology,  with 
Joshua,  has  been  attempted  by  Hercklitz  {Quod 
Hercules  idem  sit  ac  Josua,  Lipsise  1706,  410). — 
C.  H.  F.  B. 

2.  The  Bethshemite  in  whose  field  the  cart  con- 
taining the  ark  of  the  Lord  rested  when  the  ark 
was  brought  up  from  among  the  Philistines.  In 
this  field  a  memorial  stone  long^ stood  commemor- 
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ating  the  occurrence  (i  Sam.  vi.  14,  18).    For  *iyi 

i>3K  we  should  probably  read  pt5  Ijn  (so  LXX./ 

Targ.,  3  codd.  of  Kennicott,  and  I  of  De  Rossi), 
'  And  a  witness  [thereof]  is  the  great  stone  .  .  . 
unto  this  day.' 

3.  A  governor  in  Jerusalem  after  whom  a  gate 
in  the  city  was  named  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8).  This 
cannot  have  been  one  of  the  city  gates,  as  no  such 
name  was  borne  by  any  of  them.  We  must  there- 
fore regard  it  as  a  gate  within  the  city,  probably 
one  made  by  Joshua  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
private  entrance  into  the  citadel,  where,  as  gover- 
nor, he  doubtless  resided,  and  where  there  may 
have  been  some  place  of  idolatrous  worship.  The 
city  gate  mentioned  in  this  verse  is  apparently  the 
gate  Gennath,  by  which  access  to  the  citadel  was 
obtained  from  the  valley  of  Gihon,  the  modem 
Jaffa  Gate.  The  gate  of  Joshua  was  probably  a 
smaller  gate  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  main  gate 
as  one  entered  the  city. 

4.  The  first  of  the  high-priests  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. In  Ezra  ii.  2 ;  iii.  2,  the  name  is  spelt 
Jeshua  Q^Sh).     He  was  the  son  of  Jehozadak,  and 

was  probably  bom  in  Babylon,  as  his  father  was 
one  of  those  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (i  Chron.  vL  15).  His  father  having  died 
in  exile,  it  fell  to  Joshua,  of  hereditary  right, 
to  assume  the  place  and  functions  of  the  high- 

Eriest  when  the  people  were  restored  to  their  own 
md.  Associated  with  Zerubbabel,  he  acted  as 
chief  among  the  leaders  of  those  who,  availing 
themselves  of  the  decree  of  Cyras,  returned  to 
Terasalem ;  and  he  took  a  principal  part  in  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple,  and  the  repairing  of  the 
city.  After  the  inteniiption  caused  by  the  efforts 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  he  and  Zerabbabel 
resumed  the  work  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  happily  completed  it. 
Forhis  services  in  this  respect  he  is  praised  among 
the  famous  men  by  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus. 
xlix.  12).  Of  his  life  subsequent  to  this  event  we 
have  no  information.  The  Chron.  Alex,  places 
his  death  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  high-priest- 
hood. In  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  (iii.,  and  vi. 
8-14)  he  is  set  forth  as  typically  representing  the 
Messiah  (comp.  Hengstenberg,  ChrKtology^  iii. 
317,  ff.;  349,  tt.  )—W.  JL  A. 

JOSHUA,  Book  op.  The  first  in  order  of  the 
D^:^K?fcn  D^K^n^  in  the  Hebrew  Canon.     I.   Con- 

•  •  •      •  • 

• 

tents, — This  book  contains  an  account  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Israelites  from  the  death  of  Moses 
to  that  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  Beginning 
with  the  appointment  of  Joshua  to  succeed  Moses 
as  the  leader  of  the  people,  it  proceeds  to  describe 
the  arrangements  made  by  Joshua  in  prospect  of 
passing  over  Jordan  (i.-il);  the  crossing  of  the 
river,  and  the  settii^  up  of  a  memorial  on  the 
further  side  at  Gilgal  (iiL-iv.>;  the  dismay  which 
this  occasioned  to  the  Canaanites  (v.  i) ;  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  males  among  the  people,  that  rite 
having  been  neglected  in  the  wilderness;  the 
observance  of  the  Passover  by  them  in  the  camp 
at  Gilgal ;  the  ceasing  of  the  manna  on  the  day 
after  they  had  entered  Canaan  (v.  2-12) ;  the 
encouragement  given  to  Joshua  to  proceed  on  his 
enterprise  by  the  appearance  of  an  angel  to  him 
(v.  13-15) ;  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jericho  (vL) ; 
the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  at  Ai  (vil) ;  the  taking  of 


Ai  (viii.  1-29) ;  the  writing  of  the  law  on  tables  of 
stone,  and  the  solemn  repetition  from  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  of  the  blessings  and  the  cursies  whidi 
Moses  had  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  (viiL  30- 
35) ;  the  confederation  of  the  kings  of  Nortbein 
Canaan  against  the  Israelites  ;  the  omning  derice 
by  which  the  Gibeonites  secured  themselves  from 
being  destroyed  by  the  Israelites ;  the  indignanon 
of  the  other  Canaanites  against  the  Gibeonites, 
and  the  confederation  of  the  kings  aroond  Jera- 
salem  against  Joshua,  with  their  signal  defeat  by 
him   (ix.-x.);    the  overthrow  at    the  waters    of 
Megiddo  of  the  great  northern  confederacy,  with 
the  destmction  of  the  Anakim  (xi.)  ;  the  list  of 
kings  whose  country  the  Israelites  had  taken  under 
Moses  and   Joshua  (xiL) ;   the  division    of    the 
country,  both  the  parts  conquered  and  those  yet 
remaining  under  the  power  of  the  Canaanites, 
among  the  different  tribes,  chiefly  by   lot ;    the 
setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  in  Shiloh  ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  cities  of  refuge  and  of  cities  for  the 
Levites  ;  the  return  of  the  Reubenites,  the  Gad- 
ites,   and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,    to   their 
possessions  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  after  the 
settlement  of  their  brethren  in  Canaan  (ziii-xxiL) ; 
and  the  farewdl  addresses  of  Joshua  to  the  people, 
his  death   and    burial   (xxiii.-xxiv.)      The    book 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  the  former 
(i.-xiL)  containing  an  account  of  the  conc^nest  of 
the  land;  the  latter  (xiiL-xxiv.)  of  the  division  of 
it  among  the  tribes.     These  are  frequently  distinc- 
tively cited  as  the  historical  and  the  geogiaphkaJ 
portions  of  the  book. 

2.  Design, — ^The  design  of  the  book  is  mani- 
festly to  furnish  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  point  at  which  it  is  left  in  the 
closing  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  illustrate  the  faithfulness  of  Jehovah  to  his 
word  of  promise,  and  his  grace  in  aidoog  hk 
people  by  miraculous  interference  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  land  promised  to  Abraham.  The 
ground  idea  of  the  book,  as  Maurer  [CommoU.y  p. 
3)  observes,  is  furnished  by  God's  declaration  to 
Joshua,  recorded  i.  5,  6,  that  the  work  ^srhich 
Moses  commenced  he  should  finish  by  subduing 
and  dividing  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  the  promised 
land.  The  book,  therefore,  may  be  r^ard«d  as 
setting  forth  historically  the  grounds  on  which  the 
claims  of  Israel  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  la»i 
rested ;  and  as  possessing,  consequently,  not  merrlr 
an  historical,  but  also  a  constitutional  and  legal 
worth.  As  illustrating  God's  grace  and  power  in 
dealing  with  his  people,  it  possesses  also  a  relig:ioii> 
and  spiritual  interest 

3.  Structure. — On  this  head  a  variety  of  opinions 
have  been  entertained.     It  has  been  asserted — 

1.  That  the  book  is  a  collection  of  frai^mcnts 
from  different  hands,  put  together  at  dilTemit 
times,  and  the  whole  revised  and  enlarged  by  x 
later  writer.  Some  make  the  number  of  souros 
whence  these  fragments  have  been  derived  tern 
(Herwerden,  Disp  de,  Ubro  Jos.^  Gronmg.  1826); 
others  ySzv,  including  the  reviser  (Knobel,  Kxeg^i. 
Hdb,  pt.  13  ;  Ewaud,  Gach,  der  IsraeL^  L  73. 
ff.) ;  while  others  content  themselves  with  three 
(Bleek,  Einleit.  ins.  A.  7!,  p.  325). 

2.  That  it  is  a  complete  and  uniform  composition, 
interspersed  with  glosses  and  additions  mor«  or 
less  extensive. 

3.  That  the  first  part  is  the  composition  of  one 
author;    but  the  second  betrays    indications  of 
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being  a  compilation  linom  various  sooroes  (Haver- 
nick,  Einleit,  II.  i.  p.  34). 

4.  That  the  book  is  complete  and  miifonn 
throughout,  and,  as  a  whole,  is  the  composition  of 
one  writer. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  all  the  details 
of  this  discussion.  The  reader  will  find  these 
fully  presented  by  De  Wette,  EinUit  ins  A.  71, 
4th  and  subsequent  editions ;  Hiivemick,  Einldt 
2ter  Th.  Abt.  i.  p.  i,  if. ;  Konig,  Ali-tesiamentl. 
StndieHy  i.  p.  4,  ff. ;  Maurer,  Comment, ;  Keil, 
Commeni.y  E.  T.,  p.  3,  fL\  Bleek,  Einl,  ins 
A.  7^,  p.  311,  fil ;  Anobel,  in  the  Exeget,  Hand- 
buck^  pt-  .13 ;  and  Davidson,  Introd,  to  the  O.  T., 
i.  p.  412.  It  may  suffice  here  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
grounds  on  which  principally  the  unity  of  the  book 
has  been  denied.  These  are  found-  partly  in 
alleged  double  narratives  of  the  same  event,  partly 
in  supposed  discrepancies  of  statement,  and  partly 
in  marked  differences  of  phraseology  and  style  in 
different  parts  of  the  book. 

The  events  so  alleged  to  be  twice  narrated  in 
this  book  are,  Joshua's  decease,  ch.  zxiii.  and 
xxiv.  ;  the  command  to  appoint  twelve  men,  one 
out  of  each  tribe,  in  connection  with  the  passing 
over  Jordan  (iiL  12  ;  iv.  3)  ;  the  stoning  of  Achan 
and  his  dependants  (vii.  25) ;  the  setting  of  an 
ambush  for  the  taking  of  Ai  (viii.  9,  12) ;  the  rest 
from>war  of  the  land  (xL  23  ;  xiv.  15) ;  the  com- 
mand to  Joshua  concerning  dividing  the  land  (xiii. 
6,  flC ) ;  and  thegranting  of  Hebron  to  Caleb  (xiv. 
13  ;  XV.  13).  Tnis  list  we  have  transcribed  from 
Knobel  {KniikdesPentat,  tmdjosua^  Exeget,  Hdb.^ 
xiii.  p.  498).  On  referring  to  the  passages,  the 
reader  will  probably  be  surprised  that  they  should 
be  gravely  adduced  as  instances  of  repetition^  such 
as  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  hypothesis 
of  different  authors.  What  evidence,  for  instance, 
is  there  that  the  address  of  Joshua  reported  in  ch. 
xjciv.  is  a  repetition  of  the  aiddress  reported  in  ch. 
xxiii  ?  Is  It  incredible  that  Joshua  should  have 
twice  assembled  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
to  address  them  before  his  decease  ?  May  he  not 
have  felt  that,  spared  beyond  his  expectation,  it 
behoved  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  address  once  more  to  the  people 
words  of  counsel  and  admonition  7  This  surely  is 
more  probable  than  that  these  two  chapters  con- 
tain different  reports  of  the  same  speech.  In  the 
case  of  the  grant  to  Caleb  of  Hebron,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  repetition  of  the  same  fact ;  but  it  is 
such  a  repetition  as  might  proceed  from  the  same 
pen  ;  for  the  two  statements  are  made  in  different 
connections,  the  one  in  connection  with  Caleb's 
personal  merits,  the  other  in  connection  with  the 
boundaries  and  occupation  of  the  portion  allotted 
to  Judah.  The  takmg  of  Ai  will  be  considered 
further  on.  As  for  the  other  instances,  we  leave 
them  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers. 

Of  the  alleged  discrepancies^  one  on  which  much 
stress  has  been  laid  is,  that  in  various  parts  of  the 
book  Joshua  is  said  to  have  subduea  the  whole 
land  and  destroyed  the  Canaanites  (xi.  10 ;  xii.  7, 
ff. ;  xxi.  43  ;  xxii.  4),  whereas  in  others  it  is  stated 
that  large  portions  of  the  land  were  not  con- 
quered by  Joshua  (xiii.  i,  ff;  xvii  14,  ff.  ;  xviii 
3,  fE  ;  xxiil  5-12).  Now,  at  first  sight,  the  dis- 
crepancy here  appears  very  manifest  and  somewhat 
senous.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  in  the 
outset,  that  it  is  a  discrepancy  which  pervades  the 
book,  and  on  which,  consequently,  no  argument 


for  diversity  of  authorship,  as  between  the  first 
and  the  second  parts  of  it,  can  be  built  Is  it, 
then,  of  such  a  Kind  as  to  prove  that  the  whole 
book  is  a  compilation  of  fragments?  This  will 
hardly  be  affirmed  by  any  one  who  reflects  that  a 
discrepancy  of  this  sort  is  of  a  kind  so  obvious, 
that  it  is  exactly  such  as  a  compiler,  coolly  survey- 
ing the  materials  he  is  putting  together,  would  at 
once  detect  and  eliminate;  whereas  an  original 
writer  might  write  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
it  from  looking  at  the  same  object  from  different 
points  of  view  m  the  course  of  his  writing.  It  is  on 
tWs  latter  hypothesis  alone,  we  think,  that  the 
phenomenon  before  us  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
Viewed  in  relation  to  purpose  and  effect,  the  land 
was  conquered  and  appropriated  ;  Israel  was 
settled  in  it  as  master  and  proprietor,  the  power  of 
the  Canaanites  was  broken,  and  God's  covenant  to 
his  people  was  fulfilled.  But  through  various 
causes,  chiefly  the  people's  own  fault,  the  work 
was  not  literally  completed ;  and  therefore,  viewed 
in  relation  to  what  ought  to  have  been  done  and 
what  might  have  been  done,  the  historian  could 
not  but  record  that  there  yet  remained  some 
enemies  to  be  conquered,  and  some  portions  of  the 
land  to  be  appropriated.  To  find  in  such  differ- 
ences of  statement  discrepancies  fatal  to  the  unity 
of  authorship  in  the  book,  seems  really  being 
critical  overmuch,  critical  to  the  extent  of  being 
captious.  Supposing  a  historian  were  to  narrate 
that  William  the  Conqueror  subdued  all  England, 
and  yet  afterwards  to  tell  us  of  the  numbers  of 
Anglo-Saxons  who  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
rule,  and  the  consequent  revolts  on  the  part  of  the 
English  which  disturbed  his  reign,  would  any 
reader  be  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  his  statements? 
or  would  any  candid  and  intelligent  man  resort 
to  the  violent  hypothesis  that,  because  of  these 
diverse  statements,  the  unity  of  the  book  must  be 
impeached,  and  the  authorship  of  it  parcelled  out 
among  different  annalists  ?  Why,  then,  apply  to 
the  sacred  historian  a  test  which  all  would  declare 
unsound  and  unfair  if  applied  to  writers  of  secular 
history  ? 

Another  apparent  discrepancy  has  been  found 
between  xxii.  2  and  xxiv.  14,  23.  How,  it  is 
asked,  could  there  be  *  gross  idolatry'  amongst  a 
people  who  had  in  all  things  conformed  to  the  law 
of  God  given  by  Moses  ?  This  difficulty  is  dealt 
with  by  Augustine  (Quo'st.  in  Jos.,  qu.  29),  who 
solves  it  by  understanding  the  injunction  of  Joshua 
to  refer  to  alienation  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
people  from  God  : — *  Non  ait  Et  nunc  auferte  dcos 
alienos  siqui  sint  in  vobis;  sed  omnino  tanquam 
sciens  esse.  Qui  sunt,  inquit,  in  vobis.  Proinde 
Propheta  ssmctus  in  cordibus  eorum  esse  cemebat 
cogitationes  de  Deo  alienas  a  Deo,  et  ipsas  admo-- 
nebat  auferrl'  This  explanation  is  followed  in 
substance  by  Calvin  and  others ;  and  it  is  appa- 
rently the  true  one.  Had  Joshua  known  that 
*  gross  idolatry'  was  practised  by  the  people,  he 
would  have  taken  vigorous  measures  before  this  to 
extirpate  it  But  against  secret  and  heart  idolatry 
he  could  use  only  words  of  warning  and  counsel. 

Another  discrepancy  is  thus  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Davidson  {Introd.  i.  p.  415)— *  It  is  related  that 
the  people  assembled  at  Sichem,  'under  an  oak 
that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,'  and  *  they 
presented  themselves  before  God,'  implying  that 
the  tabctnade  and  ark  were  there.  But  we  know 
ttom  xviiu    i  that  the  tabernacle  had  been  re- 
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moved  from  its  former  place  at  Gilgal  to  Shiloh, 
where  it  remained  for  a  long  period  after  Joshua's 
death  (i  Sam.  iiL  21 ;  iv.  3).*     Here  are  seve* 

nil  mistakes.     The  phrase   'before  God'   Mti^ 

D^iTTIcn)  does  not  necessarily  mean  '  before  the 

ark  of  the  Lord*  (comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  7;  Judg.  xl 
II ;  XX.  I ;  I  Kings  xvii.  I,  etc  ;  Hengstenbeig, 
B^r,,  Bd.  ill  43) ;  and  it  is  no/  related  that  *  the 
people  assembled  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord,'  but  that  Joshua  *took  a 
great  stone  and  set  it  up  there  under  the  oak  that 
was  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord'  (xxiv.  26). 
The  oak  referred  to  was  probably  a  well-known  one 
that  stood  within  the  spot  which  had  been  the  first 
sanctuary  of  the  Ix)rd  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xil  6,  7), 
and  where  the  nation  had  been  convened  by  Joshua, 
on  first  entering  the  promised  land,  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  &e  Taw  gosh.  viii.  30-^5).  No  place 
more  fitting,  as  the  site  of  a  menional  stone  such  as 
J<^ua  is  here  said  to  have  set  up,  could  be  found. 

These  are  the  only  discrepancies  that  have  even 
the  appearance  of  seriously  i^ecting  the  claim  of 
the  book  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  one  author 
throughout.  The  others,  which  have  been  dis- 
covereid  and  urged  by  some  recent  critics  in  Ger- 
many, are  such  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  take 
up  space  bv  noticing  them.  The  reader  will  find 
them  notea  and  accounted  for  in  the  Introduction 
to  Keil's  Commeniary  on  Joshua^  p.  9,  ff. 

The  alleged  differences  of  phraseology  and  style 
in  different  parts  of  the  book  might  deserve  more 
extended  notice,  were  it*  not  for  the  very  unsatis- 
foctory  state  in  which  this  method  of  inquiry  as 
vet  is.  Without  doubt,  it  is  true  that,  ii  it  can 
oe  shewn  that  these  differences  are  such  as  to 
indicate  diversity  of  authorship,  the  argument  must 
be  admitted  as  legitimate,  and  the  conclusion 
as  valid  ;  but  before  dealing  with  such  questions, 
it  would  be  well  if  it  were  settled  on  some  scieiw 
tific  basis  what  is  the  competent  test  in  such  a 
case,  what  kind  and  amount  of  difference  in 
phraseolo^  and  style  are  sufficient  to  prove  a 
diversity  of  authorship.  On  this  head  critics  seem 
wholly  at  sea ;  they  have  no  common  standard  to 
which  to  app^ ;  and  hence  their  conclusions  are 
frequently  determined  by  purely  personal  leanings 
and  subjective  affections,  and  hardlv  any  two  of 
them  agree  in  the  judgment  at  which  they  arrive. 
This  is  remarkablv  the  case  with  the  instances 
which  have  been  aaduced  from  the  book  before  us. 
Of  these,  some  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  an 
argument  from  them  against  the  unity  of  the  book 
little  better  than  puerile.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
in  some  places  the  word  Q3B^  is  used  for  a  tribe^ 

while  in  others  HldO  is  used,  and  this  is  employed 

as  a  test  to  dbtinguish  one  fragment  from  another. 
Accordingly,  for  instance,  in  ch.  xviii.  vers.  2,  4, 
7,  are  pronounced  to  belong  to  one  writer,  and 
ver.  1 1  to  another ;  which  is  just  as  if  an  author, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  rebellion  of  I745» 
should  speak  in  the  same  chapter,  first  of  a  body  of 
Highlanders  as  a  clan<t  and  them  of  the  same  as  a 
seHi  and  some  critic  were  to  come  after  him  and  say, 
•  This  could  not  have  been  written  by  one  author, 
for  he  would  not  have  called  the  same  body  by  dif- 
ferent names.'    Could  it  be  shewn  that  either  Olt^ 
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or  ntdO  is  a  word  introduced  into  the  language  for 
the  first  time  at  a  date  much  later  than  the  age  of 


Jothua,  while  the  other  word  had  then  become 
obsolete,  an  argument  of  some  weight,  and  such 
as  a  scholar  like  Bentley  might  have  employed, 
would  have  been  advanced;  but  to  attempt  to 
assign  parts  of  the  same  chapter  to  different 
authors  and  to  diflferent  epochs,  simply  becanse 
83aionymoiis  appellations  of  the  same  object  are 
employed,  is  nothing  better  than  sheer  trifling. 
Ag^in,  it  is  said  that '  the  historical  parts  have  the 

rare  word  H^vTID)  inheritance  (xL  23;  xil  7; 

xviil  to),  which  doesnot  appear  m  the  geographical 
sections'  (Davidson,  i.  417).  Is  ch.  xviiL,  then, 
not  in  the  geographical  part  of  the  book  ?  or  does 
a  part  become  geographical  or  historical  as  suits 
the  caprice  or  the  preconceived  theory  of  the  aitk? 
'  Similarly,    the   geographical    portion  has  ]1T 

^rpl^,  Jordan  by  Jhieho,  xiiL  32 ;  xvl  I ;  xx.  8; 

a  mode  of  expression  wanting  in  the  histoiiol' 
{Ibid.)  True ;  but  suppose  tfaeie  was  no  occasioo 
to  use  the  phnse  in  the  historicd  portions,  what 
then  ?  Are  they,  therefore,  from  a  different  pen  from 
that  which  produced  the  geographical  ?  *  Ag^ 
in  the  historical  parts  occur  the  words,  D^^ 

W^  [D^Srpn],  the  priests^  the  Leuites  (ioL  3 ;  m 

33) ;  or  simply  D^pHS,  priests  (iii.  6,  15 ;  vl  4,  ^ 

etc) ;  but  in  the  geographical  sections  the  same 
persons  are  termed  sons  of  Aarwt  (xxi.  4,  10,  13, 
19) '  (Jbid.)  Is  there  not,  however,  a  reason  for 
this  in  the  fact  that,  as  it  was  in  virtue  of  thdr 
being  descended  from  Aaron,  and  not  in  virtue  of 
their  being  priests,  that  the  Kohathites  received 
their  portion,  it  was  more  proper  to  designate 
them  '  children  of  Aaron,  ot  the  Lerites,'  than 
'priests,'  or  'the  priests  the  Lcvitcs.*  David- 
son scouts  this  explanation  as  one  which  *oniy 
betrays  the  weakness  of  the  cause.'  We  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  see  this ;  the  explanation  is,  m 
out  judgment,  perfectly  valid  in  itself,  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  end  for  which  it  is  adduced  ;  and  be 
has  made  no  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  otherwise. 
All  he  sa3rs  is,  *  The  former  is  a  Deoteronomistic 
expression;  the  latter  Elohistic'  What  this  is 
meant  to  convey  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  for 
the  only  other  places  in  which  the  phrase  'sons of 
Aaron'  occurs  is  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  were  sons  of  Aaron  by  in- 
mediate  descent,  and  must  have  been  so  described 
by  any  writer,  whether  Deuteronomist  or  Elohist. 
A  number  of  other  words  are  adduced  by  tbe 
opponents  of  the  unit^  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  includes  fragments 
from  different  authors.  On  these  we  do  not  linger. 
There  are  two  considerations  which  seem  to  ns 
entirely  to  destroy  their  force  as  evidences  for  M 
which  they  are  adduced  to  prove.  The  one  of 
these  is  ^t,  according  to  Ewald,  'the  later bis^ 
torians  imitated  the  words  and  phraseok>gy  of  those 
who  preceded  them,  and  moreover,  that  they  fre- 

auently  altered  the  phrases  which  thev  foond  in 
le  earlier  documents.'  On  this  Koiz  (nom  whom 
we  borrow  the  statement)  remaiks  with  great  force 
—*  If  diat  was  the  case,  we  can  no  lof^  think  of 
peculiarities  of  style  as   characteristic  signs  by 


•  nj?7TO  happens  to  be  the //«/»/  of  Dg^QDi 

which  signifies,  not  inheriianee,  but  divtsion,  or 
course. 
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which  the  difTerent  sources  may  be  distmguished. 
His  entire  theory  is  therefore  built  on  sand '  [Com- 
ment.  on  Josh.^  Inirod.^  p,  9,  E.  T.)  The  other 
observation  we  would  make  is,  that  supposing  it 
made  out  by  indubitable  marks  that  the  book  of 
Joshua  has  undergone  a  careful  revision  by  a  later 
editor,  who  has  altered  expressions  and  interpo- 
lated brief  statements  that  would  not  seriously 
impeach  the  unity  of  the  book,  it  would  still 
remain  substantially  the  work  of  one  author.  We 
cannot  forbear  adding  that,  in  all  such  inquiries, 
more  faith  is  to  be  placed  on  a  sound  literary  per- 
ception and  taste,  than  on  those  minutiae  of  expres- 
sion and  phrase«Iogy  on  which  so  much  stress  has 
of  late  been  laid  by  some  of  the  scholars  of  Ger- 
many and  their  followers  in  this  country.  The 
impression  undoubtedly  left  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is,  that  this  book  contains  a  continuous  and 
uniform  narrative;  and  its  claims  in  this  respect 
can  be  brought  into  doubt  only  by  the  application 
to  it  of  a  species  of  criticism  which  would  produce 
the  same  result  were  it  applied  to  the  histories  of 
Livy,  the  commentaries  of  Caesar,  or  any  other 
ancient  work  of  narrative. 

4.  Ddie  of  Composition,  —  This  can  be  only 
approximately  determined.  Of  great  value  for  this 
purpose  is  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase,  *  until 
this  day,*  by  the  writer,  in  reference  to  the  dura- 
tion of  certain  objects  of  which  he  writes.  The 
use  of  such  a  phrase  indicates  indubitably  tiiat  the 
narrative  was  written  while  the  object  referred  to 
was  still  existing.  It  is  a  phrase,  also,  which  may 
be  used  in  reference  to  a  very  limited  period  ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  Joshua  uses  it  of  the  period  up 
to  which  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  had  continued 
with  their  brethren  (xxii.  3),  or  when  he  uses  it  of 
the  period  up  to  which  the  Israelites  had  been 
suffering  for  the  iniquity  of  Peor  (xxii.  17) ;  com  p. 
also  xxiii.  8,  9.  Now,  we  find  this  phrase  used 
by  the  historian  in  cases  where  the  reference  is 
undoubtedly  to  a  period  either  within  the  lifetime 
of  Joshua,  or  not  long  after  his  death.  Thus  it  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  stones  which  Joshua  set  up 
in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  in  the  place  where  the 
priests  had  stood  as  the  people  passed  over  (iv.  9), 
and  which  we  cannot  suppose  remained  in  that 
position  for  a  very  long  time;  it  is  used  also  of 
Kahab's  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Israel  (vi.  25), 
which  must  have  ceased,  at  the  furthest,  very  soon 
after  Joshua's  death ;  also  of  Caleb's  personal  pos- 
session of  Hebron  (xiv.  14),  whicn  of  course 
terminated  soon  after  the  time  of  Joshua.  From 
these  notices  we  infer  that  the  book  may  have  been 
written  during  Joshua's  lifetime,  and  cannot  have 
been  written  long  after.  With  this  falls  in  the  use  of 
the  first  person  in  the  reference  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  (v.  i),  where  one  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion  is  evidently  the  writer.  To  the  same  effect 
is  the  fact,  that  no  sdlusion  is  anywhere  made  to  any> 
thing  that  is  known  to  have  been  long  posterior  to 
the  time  of  Joshua.  From  all  this  we  may  infer, 
that  the  book  was  written  not  later  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  at  furthest,  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 

Several  words  occurring  in  this  book  have  been 
adduced  as  belonging  to  the  later  Hebrew,  and  as, 
consequently,  indicating  a  later  date  of  compo- 
sition for  the  book  than  the  age  of  Joshua,  or  that 
immediately  succeeding.  But  it  strikingly  shews 
the  precarious  basis  on  which  all  such  reasoning 
rests,  that  words  are  pronounced  archaic  or  late, 
just  as  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the  inquirer ;  what 
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De  Wette  calls  late  being  declared  to  be  ancient 
by  Havemick  and  Keil,  and  what  Havemick  and 
Keii  call  ancient  being  again  pronounced  late  by 
Knobel  and  Davidson  ;  and  with  equal  absence  of 
any  show  of  reason  on  both  sides.  One  thing  of 
importance,  however,  is,  that  whether  the  writer 
has  used  what  modem  scholars,  judging  H  priori^ 
call  later  forms  or  not,  he  has  undoubtedly  made 
no  allusions  to  later  facts,  and  so  has  given  evi- 
dence of  antiquity  which  common  sense  inquirers 
can  appreciate. 

5.  Author. — Assuming  that  the  book  is  the  pro- 
duction of  one  writer,  and  that  it  was  written 
about  the  time  above  suggested,  the  question 
arises,  To  whom  is  it^  to  be  ascribed  7  That  it  is 
the  work  of  Joshua  himself  is  the  tradition  of  the 
Jews  {Baba  Bathra^  cap.  i  foL  14,  B) ;  and  this 
has  been  embraced  by  several  Christian  writers, 
and  among  others  in  recent  times,  by  Konig,  and, 
as  respects  the  first  half  of  the  book,  by  liaver- 
nick.  That  this  might  have  been  the  case  as 
respects  all  but  the  concluding  section  of  the  book, 
cannot  be  denied;  but  the  reasons  which  have 
been  adduced  in  support  of  it  have  not  appeared 
sufficient  to  the  great  majority  of  critics.  These 
may  be  briefly  noticed  here.  From  xxiv.  26, 
where  it  is  said  that  Joshua  *  wrote  these  words  in 
the  book  of  the  law,  it  is  inferred  that  whether  by 
'  these  words,'  we  are  to  understand  all  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  book,  or  only  the  things  nar- 
rated in  the  last  two  chapters,  it  may  be  alike 
concluded  that  Joshua  is  the  author  of  the  book  ; 
on  the  former  supposition,  from  direct  assertion ; 
on  the  latter,  from  the  consideration  that,  if  he 
wrote  the  last  two  chapters  in  the  Thorah,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  he  wrote  the  whole  book.  But  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  to  the  covenant  which  Joshua 
made  with  the  people  as  expressed  in  his  farewell 
addresses  to  them,  that  reference  is  made  in  this 
passage,  and  not  to  the  preceding  narrative,  either 
m  whole  or  in  part ;  and  if  so,  the  inference  is,  that 
as  the  writing  of  that  part  alone  is  ascribed  to 
Joshua,  the  rest  of  the  book  is  not  from  his  pen. 
Again,  it  has  been  contended  that,  in  the  account 
of  the  death  and  burial  of  Joshua,  which  must,  of 
course,  have  been  written  by  some  other  than 
Joshua  himself,  the  style  is  so  different  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  Joshua  wrote  the  rest  of  the  book 
(Jahn,  IntrocL^  p.  243).  But  an  argument  of  this 
sort  is  always  very  uncertain,  especially  in  the  case 
of  a  book  which  has  appeared  to  some  critics  to 
present  traces  of  different  styles  throughout ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  consideration  that  it  is  assuming 
more  than  can  be  conceded,  that,  supposing  a  di- 
versity of  style  made  out,  the  only  way  of  account- 
ing for  that  is,  that  the  writer  of  the  book  was 
dead  before  the  concluding  portion  was  added.  As 
for  the  title  of  honour  given  to  Joshua,  xxiv.  29, 

where  he  is  called  n'ln^  13^,  a  title  nowhere  else 


♦      T 


bestowed  on  him  throughout  the  book,  one  can 
hardly  infer  from  this  that  its  absence  in  the  eariier 
part  of  the  book  is  a  proof  that  that  part  was 
written  by  Joshua  himself.  He  might  indeed  have 
from  modesty  refrained  from  using  such  a  desig- 
nation ;  but  such  a  title  comes  in  more  appropri- 
ately in  connection  with  the  death  of  one  who 
has  faithfully  served  his  generation  by  the  will  of 
God,  than  it  does  in  the  narrative  of  his  exploits, 
and  consequently,  whilst  the  historian,  in  record- 
ing the  events  of  Joshua's  life,  may  have  refrained 
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from  any  such  designation,  he  may  have  felt  him- 
self at  perfect  liberty  to  bestow  it  on  him  when 
narrating  his  death.  Stress  has  also  been  laid  on 
the  use  of  the  first  person  in  v.  i,  6  ;  but  though 
the  use  of  the  *  we'  m  the  former  passage  indicates 
that  the  writer  was  one  of  those  who  passed  over, 
it  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  writer  was 
Joshua ;  and  in  the  latter  passage,  the  '  us*  stands 
evidently  for  the  nation  as  su(£,  and  might  have 
been  used  by  an  Israelite  at  any  period  of  the 
national  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
statements  in  the  book  which  seem  incompatible 
with  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  by  Joshua 
himself.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  capture  of 
Hebron  by  Caleb,  of  Debir  by  Othniel  (xv.  13- 
19),  and  of  Leshem  by  the  Danites ;  events  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Judg.  L  15,  did  not  take  place 
till  after  Joshua's  deatL  Again,  when  Josh.  xv. 
63  is  compared  with  Judg.  i.  21,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  event  narrated  took  plac«  after  the  time  of 
Joshua,  for,  according  to  the  author  of  Judges,  it 
occurred  subsequent  to  the  assault  on  Jen^em 
mentioned  Judg.  i.  8,  and  this  is  distinctly  referred 
to  the  period  after  Joshua's  death.  It  is  probable, 
also,  tnat  such  notices  as  those  contained  Josh. 
xiiL  2-5  (comp.  Judg.  iiL  3),  Josh.  xvi.  10  (comp. 
Judg.  L  29),  and  Josh.  xvii.  11  (comp.  Judg.  i.  27, 
28),  relate  to  a  period  subsequent  to  that  of 
Toshua.  That  the  account  of  Joshua's  death  and 
burial,  of  the  interment  of  the  bones  of  Joseph, 
and  of  the  burial  of  Eleazar  (xxiv.  29-33),  was  not 
written  by  Joshua,  all  admit  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but,  if  it  be  also  admitted  that  Joshua  did  not 
write  the  rest  of  the  book,  there  is  no  need  for 
supposing  the  author  of  these  verses  to  be  different 
from  the  author  of  the  book.  Who  this  was  we 
can  only  conjecture.  There  seems  no  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  suggestion  of  Keil  that  he  was  one 
of  the  elders  who  lived  for  some  time  after  Joshua, 
and  who  had  seen  all  the  works  of  Jehovah  which 
He  had  done  for  Israel  (xxiv.  31  ;  Judg.  il  7), 
*  and  who  occupied  himself  at  the  close  of  his  life 
with  writing  down,  partly  from  recollection,  and 
partly  also  from  contemporary  documents  and 
other  written  notices,  the  things  which  he  himself 
had  witnessed '  (p.  47).  In  this  case  the  title  which 
the  book  bears  must  be  referred  to  the  principud 
subject  of  the  book,  and  not  to  the  author  of  it 

6.  Credibility, — That  the  narrative  contained  in 
this  book  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  it  records,  is  proved  alike 
by  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  always  held  by  the 
Jews  ;  by  the  references  to  events  recorded  in  it  in 
the  national  sacred  songs  (comp.  Ps.  xliv.  2-4; 
IxxviiL  54,  55 ;  Ixviiu  13-15  ;  cxiv.  1-8;  Hab.  iii 
8-13),  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  (comp.  Judg. 
xviil  31 ;  I  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  24 ;  iiL  21  ;  Is.  xxviii.  21  ; 
Acts  viL  45 ;  Heb.  iv.  0 ;  xL  30-32  ;  Jam.  ii.  25) ;  by 
the  traces  which,  both  in  the  historical  and  in  the 
geographical  portions,  may  be  found  of  the  use  by 
the  writer  of  contemporary  documents ;  by  the 
minuteness  of  the  details  which  the  author  fur- 
nishes, and  which  indicates  familiar  acquaintance 
with  what  he  records  ;  by  the  accuracy  of  his  geo- 
graphical delineations,  an  accuracy  which  the 
results  of  modem  investigation  are  increasingly  de- 
monstrating ;  by  the  fact  that  the  tribes  never  had 
any  dispute  as  to  the  boundaries  of  their  respective 
territories,  but  adhered  to  the  arrangements  speci- 
fied in  this  book  ;  and  by  the  general  fidelity  to 
historical  consistency  and  probability  which  the 


book  displays  (Havemick,  j^m/.,  sec  148,  fit) 
Some  of  the  narratives,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  min- 
culous  kind,  but  such  are  wholly  in  keeping  with 
the  avowed  relation  to  the  Almighty  of  the  people 
whose  history  the  book  records,  and  they  can  be 
regarded  as  unhistorical  only  on  the  assumption 
that  ail  miracles  are  incredible ;  a  question  we 
cannot  stop  to  discuss  here  [Miracles].  In  the 
list  of  such  miraculous  interpositions  we  do  not  in* 
elude  the  standing  still  of  the  sun,  and  the  staying 
of  the  moon,  recorded  in  ch.  x.  12,  13.  That 
passage  is  apparently  wholly  a  quotation  from  the 
Dook  of  Jasnar,  and  is  probably  a  fragment  of  a 
poem  composed  by  some  Israelite  on  the  occasion ; 
It  records  m  highly  poetical  language  the  gracious 
help  which  God  granted  to  Joshua  by  the  retard- 
ing of  the  approach  of  darkness  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  complete  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies ;  and  is  no  more  to  be  taken  literally  than 
is  such  a  passage  as  Ps.  cxiv.  4-6,  where  the  Red 
Sea  is  described  as  being  frightened  and  fleeing, 
and  the  mountains  as  skipping  like  rams  Qashar, 
Book  of].  That  God  inteqxjsed  on  this  occasion 
to  help  his  people  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  he 
interposed  by  the  working  of  sach  a  miracle  as  the 
words  taken  literally  would  indicate,  we  see  no 
reason  to  believe. 

The  account  given,  ch.  viil  i,  fT.,  of  the  taking 
of  Ai  has  been  much  dwelt  upon  as  presenting  a 
narrative  which  is  unhistorical.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  very  considerable  obscurity  hangs  over 
this  portion  of  the  book.  It  is  incredible  thai 
Joshua  sent  two  bodies  of  men,  one  comprising 
30,000  soldiers,  the  other  5000,  to  lie  in  arobosh 
against  the  city,  while  he  himself  advanced  on  it 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army ;  and  yet  this 
seems4o  be  what  the  narrative  states.  What  in- 
creases the  improbability  here  is  that  the  larger 
body  is  never  mentioned  as  having  come  into 
action  at  all,  for  the  whole  exploit  was  accom- 
plished by  the  5000  and  those  who  were  with 
Joshua.  If  the  case  were  stated  thus :  That 
Joshua  took  30,000  of  his  warriors,  and  of  these 
sent  away  5000  to  lie  in  ambush,  while  he  «ith 
the  remaming  25,000  advanced  against  the  dty; 
the  narrative  would  be  perfectly  simple  and  cre- 
dible. BAt  as  the  text  stands  it  is  impossible  to 
extract  such  a  statement  from  it  The  difficnlty 
here  has  been  often  confessed  by  interpreters :  but 
no  satisfactory  solution  of  it  has  been  offered 
The  suggestion  that  vers.  12  and  13  are  a  mar- 
ginal gloss  which  has  been  supposed  to  creep  into 
the  text,  leaves  the  narrative  burdened  with  the 
improbable  statement  that  30,000  men  could  ad- 
vance on  Ai  in  daylight,  and  lie  concealed  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  for  several  hours  with- 
out their  presence  being  suspected  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Still  less  probable  seems  the  suggestion 
that  in  these  verses  we  have  a  fragment  of  aii  older 
record  ;  for  unless  we  suppose  the  fragmen;  to 
have  inserted  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  other 
narrative,  and  the  whole  book  to  have  formed 
itself  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  fragments,  much 
after  the  manner  in  which  the  Epicureans  supposcJ 
the  universe  to  have  been  formed  from  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  we  must  presume  it  was  in- 
serted intentionally  by  some  intelligent  compiler ; 
and  such  an  insertion  is  just  what  no  intelligent 
compiler  would  make.  Keil  labours  to  shew  that 
from  the  peculiar  style  of  Shemitic  nanative  it  is 
competent  to  supply,  in  ver.  3,  in  thought,  from 
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the  subsequent  nairative,  that  Joshua  selected  from 
the  30,000  whom  he  took  5000,  whom  he  sent 
away  by  night ;  but  there  appears  to  us  too  much 
in  this  of  special  pleading  in  order  to  escape  a 
difficulty  to  make  it  acceptable.  We  prefer  to 
admit  our  inability  to  solve  the  difficulty ;  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  that  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable on  this  account  to  relinquish  our  confi- 
dence on  the  general  credibility  of  the  book. 

7.  Rdation  to  the  Pentateuch, — The  Pentateuch 
brings  down  the  history  of  the  Israelites  to  the 
death  of  Moses,  at  which  it  naturally  terminates. 
The  book  of  Joshua  takes  up  the  history  at  this 
point,  and  continues  it  to  the  death  of  Joshua, 
which  furnishes  another  natural  pause.  From  re- 
semblance between  the  language  and  forms  of 
expression  used  by  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Joshua,  and  those  found  in  Deuteronomy,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  both  are  to  be  ascribed,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  same  writer.  This,  of  course, 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  is  not  the  composition  of  Moses ;  a 
question  on  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter 
here  [Deuterononcy  ;  Pentateuch],  It  may 
suffice  to  observe,  that  whilst  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  many  similarities  of  phraseology  and  language 
would  be  apparent  in  works  so  nearly  contempo- 
raneous as  that  of  Deuteronomy  and  that  of  Joshua ; 
there  are  yet  such  differences  between  them  as 
may  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  writer.  Thus,  in  the  Pentateuch, 
we  have  the  word  Jericho  always  spelt  irn\  whilst 

in  Joshua  it  is  always  SWy  ;*  in  Deuteronomy  we 
have  Wp  ^«  (iv.  24;  v.  9;  ^  I5)s  in  Joshua 
«iap  b^  (xxiv.  19) ;  in  DeuL  the  inf.  of  Vq\  to 
fear,  is  nfcTI^  (iv.  lo;  v.  26;  vl  24,  etc),  in  Josh. 
it  is  tO^  (xxii.  25)  j  in  Deut  we  have  warriors  de- 
scribed as  ^n  ^yi  (iii-  18),  whilst  in  Josh,  they  are 
called  ^nn  n^ai  (l  14;  vl  2,  etc.)  We  have 
also  in  Joshua  the  peculiar  formula  Wfe(l3  to^, 

which  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  only 
\2  \ty\  (Lev.  XX,  9,  II,  12,  etc);  the  expression 

pKn'i>b  l^nS  (iii.   "t  13)1  ^^^^h  occurs  again 

only  in  Zech.  yi.  5  ;.  thpphrase,  *  the  heaijt  melted* 
(iL  II ;  V.  I ;  vii.  5) ;  etc  In  the  Pentateuch  also 
we  find  the  usage  in  respect  of  the  third  personal 
pronoun  feminine  fluctuating  between  K^n  and 

K^n ;  in  the  book  of  Joshua  the  usage  is  fixed 
down  to  K^n,  which  became  the  permanent  usage 
of  the  language.  We  find  also- that  in  the  Penta- 
teuch the  demonstrative  pronoun,  with  the  article, 

sometimes  appears  in  the  form  7|(n»  while  in  Joshua 

and  elsewhere  it  is,  always  \\^7i*    The  evidence 

here  is  the  same  in  effect  as  would  accrue  in  the 


♦  In  some  editions  the  word  is  written  ^iTl^,  in 
ch.  iL  I,  3;  iv.  13,  etc.     Keil 


tion,  saying,  'I  have  not  met 
any  of  the  editions  issued  by  J. 
Ilahn.'  It  is  found,  however, 
Leusden,  Amst.  1667,  and  that 
1690,  and  Kennicott  reports  it 
several  codices. 


calls  this  in  ques- 
with  this  form  in 
H.  Michaelis  and 
in  the  edition  of 
of  Jablonski,  Ber. 
as  the  reading  of 


case  of  Latin  writers  from  the  use  of  i^sus  and  ipse^ 
ollus  and  tile, 

8.  Samaritan  Book  of  JashucL, — Hottinger,  in 
his  Historia  Orientalis,  p.  60,  ff.  (comp.  also 
Fabricius,  Codex  Apocr,  Vet.  Test,,  p.  876,  ff.), 
has  given  an  account  of  this  work  from  Rabbinical 
sources.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  com- 
posed in  Arabic,  though  alleged  to  have  been 
translated  into  Arabic  from  the  Samaritan  (see 
Rodiger  in  the  //all,  Allg,  LU,  Zeit.  for  1848, 
No.  217,  ff.),  and  bears  evident  marks  of  having 
been  written  subsequent  to  the  Coran,  probably  as 
late  as  the  13th  century.  It  contains  a  compila- 
tion from  the  canonical  books  of  Moses  and  Josnua, 
muced  up  with  much  legendary  matter.  An  edi- 
tion, from  the  only  MS.  extant,  appeared  in 
1848  at  Leyden,  with  the  title.  Liber  Jasua: 
Chronicum  Satnaritanum ;  edidit,  kUine  vertit, 
etc,  T.  G.  J.  JuynboU.  It  seems  never  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  Samaritans  themselves  (De 
Wette,  Einl,,  sec  171). 

9.  Commentaries.-— 'i\L^T^  is  an  explanation  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  works  of  Ephraem 
Syrus  KOPf,  Syr.,  voL  I),  also  Questions  on  it  in 
the  works  of  TTieodoret  and  Augustine.  The 
Hebrew  commentary  of  Rashi  was  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  by  Breithaupt,  Goth.  1 7 14. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  commentaries  since  the 
Reformation  are  those  of  Masius,  1574 ;  Chytracus, 
1592;  Calvin,  1667;  Osiander,  1 681.;  Com.  a 
Lapide,  1 7 18;  Maurer,  1831;  R^osenmuUer  (in 
his  Scholia,  P.  ix,  voL  i),  1833;  Bush,  1838; 
Keil,  1847,  translated  into  English  by  Martin, 
1857.— W.  L.  A. 

JOSHUA,  OR  JESHUA  B.  JEHUDAH,  called 

in  Arabic  Abtilfarag  Forkan  /bn  Assad  (31D76t  HK 
IDK  pK  tKp^)i  and  quoted  by  Ibn  Ezra  b^  the 
simple  name  R,  Jdshua  (PtVII^^  '^),  a  distinguished 
Karaite  philosopher,  grammarian,  and  commenta- 
tor, who  flourished  in  the  iith  century,  and  who, 
from  his  great  piety  and  extensive  knowledge,  ob- 
tained' the  honourable  appellation  of  the  aged,  or 
presbyter  (//O'Sahen,  Al-Shaich).  He  wrote  ex- 
positions of  the  whole  O.  T.,  which  are  still  in 
MS.  The  only  fragments  printed  are  given  by 
Ibn  Ezra  on  Gen.  xxviii.  12 ;  xlix.  27 ;  Exod.  iit 
2,  13  ;  iv.  4 ;  vi.  3,  i^ ;  viL  3,  12 ;  yiil  22 ;  x.  6 ; 
xiL  5  ;  XV.  4 ;  xvii  16 ;  xxL  37  ;  xxii.  7  ;  xxxv.  5  ; 
Lev.  xvi.  I ;  Hos.  v.  7  ;  Joel  iii.  I ;  Amos  ix.  10 ; 
Obad.  17;  Jonah  iii.  3;  Micah  ii  7 ;  viL  12 ; 
Hab.  ii.  7 ;  Zeph.  iii  i ;  Hag.  ii.  10 ;  Mai.  ii.  6 ; 
Dan.  L  3  ;  ii.  4 ;  iv.  17  ;  vii.  9 ;  xii.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxxviii 
I ;  cix.  8 ;  ex.  3  ;  cxix.  160 ;  cxxii.  I ;  cxlix.  6. 
Comp.  Delitzsch,  in  Aaron  b,  Elias,  D^^Pl  yy,  Leip- 
zig 1844,  p.  315,  ff. ;  Pinsker,  Lickute  Kadmoniot, 
Vienna  1800,  text,  p.  117 ;  Graetz,  Geschichte  der 
Juden,  vol  vL,  Leipzig  1861,  p.  94,  etc. 

JOSIAH  (^njB'X\  Jehovah  heals;  SepL  'Iw/of). 

I.  Seventeenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  of  Amon, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  in  B.c.  698,  at 
the  early  age  of  eight  years,  and  reigned  thirty-one 
years. 

As  Josiah  thus  early  ascended  the  throne,  we 
may  the  more  admire  the  good  qualities  which  he 
manifested,  seeing,  as  Coquerel  remarks,  *  qu*il  est 
difficile  de  recevoir  une  bonne  ^ucation  sur  le 
tr6ne*  (Biogmfhie  Sacrie,  p.  305).  Avoiding  th^ 
example  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  he  'di(^, 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and" 
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walked  in  all  the  ways  of  David  his  father,  and 
turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ' 
(2  Kings  xxil  I,  a ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  I,  2).  So 
early  as  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  began  to 
manifest  that  enmily  to  idolatry  in  all  its  forms 
which  distinguished  his  character  and  reign ;  and 
he  was  not  quite  twenty  years  old  when  ne  pro- 
claimed open  war  against  it,  although  more  or  less 
favoured  by  many  men  of  rank  and  influence  in 
the  court  and  kingdom.  He  then  commenced  a 
thorough  puritication  of  the  land  from  all  taint  of 
idolatry,  by  going  about  and  superintending  in 
person  the  operations  of  the  men  who  were  em- 
ployed in  breaking  down  idolatrous  altars  and 
images, .  and  cutting  down  the  groves  which  had 
been  consecrated  to  idol-worship.  His  detestation 
of  idolatry  could  not  have  been  more  strongly 
expressed  than  by  ransacking  the  sepulchres  of  the 
idolatrous  priests  of  former  days,  and  consuming 
their  bones  upon  the  idol  altars  before  they  were 
overturned.  Yet  this  operation,  although  unex- 
ampled in  Jewish  history,  was  foretold  326  years 
before  Josiah  was  bom,  by  the  prophet  who  was 
commissioned  to  denounce  to  Jeroboam  the  future 
punishment  of  his  sin.  He  even  named  Josiali  as 
the  person  by  whom  this  act  was  to  be  performed ; 
and  said  that  it  should  be  performed  in  Beth-el, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (i 
Kings  xiiL  2).  All  this  seemed  much  beyond  the 
range  of  human  probabilities.  But  it  was  per- 
.  formed  to  the  letter ;  for  Josiah  did  not  confine  his 
proceedings  to  his  own  kingdom,  but  went  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Israel,  which  then  lay  comparatively  desolate,  with 
the  same  object  in  view ;  and  at  Bcth-el,  in  parti- 
cular, executed  all  that  the  prophet  had  foretold 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  I-19;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3-7,  32). 
In  these  proceedings  Josiah  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  an  absolute  hatred  of  idolatry,  such  as 
no  other  king  since  David  had  manifested,  and 
which  David  Had  scarcely  occasion  to  manifest  in 
the  same  de^ee. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  the 
twenty-sixth  of  his  age,  when  the  land  had  been 
thoroughly  purified  from  idolatry  and  all  that  be- 
longed  to  it,  Tosiah  proceeded  to  repair  and  beau- 
tify the  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  the  course  of  this 
pious  labour,  the  high -priest  Hilkiah  discovered  in 
the  sanctuary  a  volume,  which  proved  to  contain 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  which,  from  the  terms 
employed,  seems  to  have  been  considered  the  ori- 

final  of  the  law  as  written  by  Moses.  [Hilkiah.] 
t  appears  that  the  king  was  greatly  astonished 
when  some  parts  of  this  were  r^  to  him.  It  is 
manifest  that  he  had  previously  been  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  much  that  he  then  heard;  and  he  rent 
his  clothes  in  consternation  when  he  found  that, 
with  the  best  intentions  to  serve  the  Lord,  he  and 
all  his  people  had  been  living  in  the  n^lect  of 
duties  which  the  law  declared  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance. It  is  difficult  to  account  fQr  this  ignor- 
ance. Some  suppose  that  all  the  copies  of  the 
law  had  perished,  and  that  the  king  had  never 
seen  one.  But  this  is  very  unlikely  ;  but  however 
scarce  complete  copies  may  have  been,  the  pious 
king  was  likely  to  have  been  the  possessor  of  one. 
The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  passages  read 
were  those  awful  denunciations  against  disobedi- 
ence with  which  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  con- 
cludes, and  which  from  some  cause  or  other  the 
Wng  bad  never  before  read,  or  which  had  never 


before  produced  on  his  mind  the  same  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  imminent  dangers  under  which  th«  natioD 
lay,  as  now  when  read  to  him  from  a  volume  in- 
vested with  a  character  so  venerable,  and  brought 
with  such  interesting  circumstanoes  under  his  notice. 

The  king  in  his  alarm  sent  to  Huldah  'the pro- 
phetess,' for  her  counsel  in  this  emergency  [Hul- 
dah] :  her  answer  assured  him  that,  ^though  the 
dread  penalties  threatened  by  the  law  had  been 
incurred  and  would  be  inflicted,  he  should  be 
gathered  in  peace  to  his  fathers  before  the  days  of 
punbhment  and  sorrow  came. 

It  was  perhaps  not  without  some  hope  of  avert- 
ing this  doom  tnat  the  king  immediately  called  the 
people  together  at  Jerusalem,  and  engaged  them  in 
a  solemn  renewal  of  the  ancient  covenant  with 
God.  When  this  had  been  done,  the  Passover 
was  celebrated  with  careful  attention  to  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  law,  and  on  a  scale  of  unex- 
ampled magnificence.  But  all  was  too  late ;  the 
hour  of  mercy  had  passed;  for  'the  Lord  turned 
not  from  the  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath,  where- 
with his  anger  was  kindled  against  Judah'  (2  Kings 
xxiL  3-20;  xxiii.  21-27;  ^  Chron.  xxxiv.  8-33; 
XXXV.  I- 19). 

That  removal  from  the  world  which  had  been 
promised  to  Josiah  as  a  blessing  was  not  long  de- 
layed, and  was  brought  about  m  a  way  whidi  he 
had  probably  not  expected.  His  kingdom  was  tri- 
butary to  the  Chaldsean  empire ;  and  when  Fha- 
raoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt,  sought  a  passage 
through  his  territories,  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Chaldseans,  Josiah,  with  a  very  high  sense  of  the 
obligations  which  his  vassalage  imposed,  refused  to 
'  allow  the  march  of  the  Egyptian  army  through  his 
dominions,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  attempt  br 
force  of  arms.  Necfao  was  very  unwilling  to  en- 
gage in  hostilities  with  Josiah  :  the  appearance  of 
Uie  Hebrew  army  at  Megiddo,  however,  brought 
on  a  battle,  in  which  the  king  of  Judah  was  so 
desperately  wounded  by  arrows  that  his  attendants 
removed  him  from  the  war-chariot,  and  placed  him 
in  another,  in  which,  apparently,  he  med  whilst 
being  taken  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii 
30 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  24).  No  king  that  reigned 
in  Israel  was  ever  more  deeply  lamented  by  all  his 
subjects  than  Josiah  :  and  we  are  told  that  the 
prophet  composed  on  the  occasion  an  elegiac  ode, 
which  was  long  preserved  among  the  people,  but 
which  is  not  now  in  existence  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
29-37  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-27). — ^J.  K» 

2.  The  son  of  Zephaniah,  to  whose  house  the 
prophet  Zechariah  was  commanded  to  conduct  the 
delegates  from  the  Israelites  in  Babylon,  that  they 
might  assist  at  the  crowning  of  Joshua  the  high- 
priest  (Zech.  vi.  10).  Josuh  was  probably  the 
treasurer  of  the  temple ;  and  in  his  house  the  dele- 
gates had  apparently  deposited  their  gifts,  from 
whidi  the  materials  of  the  crown  were  to  be  taken. 
In  ver.  14  Josiah  is  called  Hen,  as  Hddai  is  called 
Helem  ;  both  having  apparently  double  names. 
Some,  indeed,  would  translate  JH  Jin>aur,  and  ei- 
plain  it  of  the  hospitality  shewn  by  JcKiah  to  the 
delegates ;  but  this  is  forced  and  unnecessary. 
Josiah's  father  was  probably  the  Zephaniah  men- 
tioned 2  Kings  XXV.  18  as  a  priest  of  the  second 
rank,  and  as  one  of  those  carried  captive  to  Babylon. 
— W.  L.  A. 

JOSIPPON  B.  GORION  (pma  ppaw),  •*» 
ed  Joseph  b.  Gorion,  the  reputed  anther  of 
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the  celebrated  Hebrew  Chronicle  entitled  ")fiD 
JID^DI^  the  book  of  Josipptm^  or  nsyn  pfi^DV  the 
Hebrtw  Josippon,  This  chronicle  consists  of  six 
books,  begins  its  record  with  Adam,  explains  the 
genealogical  table  in  Gen.  xi.,  then  passes  on  to 
the  history  of  Rome,  Babylon,  Cyrus,  and  the  fidl 
of  Babel,  resumes  again  Uie  history  of  the  Jews, 
describes  the  times  of  Daniel,  Zenibbabel,  Esther, 
etc ;  gives  an  account  of  Alexander  the  Great,  his 
connection  with  the  Jews,  his  exploits,  and  expedi- 
tions of  his  successors,  and  then  continues  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  of  Heliodorus'  assault  on  the 
Temple,  the  translation  of  the  O.  T.  into  Greek, 
the  deeds  of  the  Maccabees,  the  events  of  the 
Herodians,  and  the  last  war  which  terminated  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus.  The 
authorities  quoted  in  this  remarkable  book  are — I, 
Nicolaus  the  Damascene ;  2,  Strabo  of  Cappadocia ; 

3,  Titus  Uvius ;  4,  Togthas  of  Jerusalem ;  5, 
Porophius  of  Rome ;  6,  The  History  of  Alexander, 
written  in  the  year  of  his  death  by  Magi ;  7,  The 
book  of  the  antediluvian  patriarch  Cainan  b.  Enos ; 
8,  Books  of  the  Greeks,  Medians,  Persiahs,  and 
Macedonians ;  9,  Epistle  of  Alexiander  to  Aris- 
totle about  the  wonders  of  India ;  10,  Treaties  of 
alliance  of  the  Romans;  li,  Cicero,  who  was  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Temple,  during  the  reign 
of  Pompejus ;  12,  The  intercalary  years  of  Julius 
Caesar,  composed  for  the  Nazarites  and  Greeks ; 
13,  The  chronicles  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  14, 
The  constitutional  diploma  which  Vespasian  vene- 
rated so  highly  that  he  kissed  every  page  of  it ;  15, 
The  Alexandrian  Library  with  its  995  volumes ; 
16,  Jewish  histories  which  are  lost;  and  17,  The 
national  traditions  which  have  been  transmitted 
orally. 

As  to  the  author  and  date  of  this  book,  the 
greatest  diveigency  of  opinions  prevails  amongst 
scholars.  The  writer  himself  says  that  he  is  the 
priest  of  yerusalem^  i>.,  Flavius  Josephus,  arid 
that  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish nation  by  Titus  (pp.  68,  157,  164,  367,  673, 
ed.  Breithaupt),  and  this  has  been  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  most  learned  Jewish  writers  since 
the  days  of  Saadia  (a.  d.  950).  It  is  quoted  as  the 
genuine  production  of  Flavius  Josephus  by  the 
celebrated  Rashi  (on  2  Kings  xx.  13;  Is.  xxi.  4; 
xxxix.  2;  Ezek.  xxviL  17;  Hag.  il  7;  Zech.  ix. 
14;  Dan.  V.  I ;  VL  29;  viu  6;  viiL  IX,  21 ;  xL  2, 

4,  16,  17,  29];  Ibn  Ezra  (on  Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  Is. 
ii.  2 ;  Hos.  xiv.  2 ;  Hag.  il  9 ;  Ps.  xlix.  20 ;  cxx. 
5 ;  Dan.  il  ^9 ;  xL  3) ;  Kimchi  (Lex.  art  2J& 
"IdD) ;  Pseudo  -  Saadia  ( on  Dan.  ix.  27 ) ;  De 
Rossi  {Meor  Enaim,  ed.  Mantua  1574,  c  xix.,  p. 
86,  b) ;  and  a  host  of  other  scholars,  both  Jewish 
and  Christian.  But  Zunz  {Zeitschrifty  Berlin 
1822,  p.  300)  has  tried  to  show  that  this  Josippon 
is  ignorant  of  history.  He  says,  ex,  gr.^  that  Titus 
executed  the  high -priest  Ishmael  b.  Elisa  (p.  888), 
makes  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Antigonus  identical  (p. 

153)9  Ptolemy  and  ^D^M  separate  persons  (p.  176), 
etc. ;  he  somethnes  foigets  to  simulate  Josephus 
(comp.  pp.  443,  446,  452,  510,  524,  370,  373, 
25O1  334)  350,  where  he  quotes  the  Latin  transla- 
rion  of  Josephus  as  belonging  to  somebody  else, 
and  from  p.  677  speaks  of  Josephus  as  a  third 
person) ;  he  speaks  of  later  nations  and  countries, 
viz.,  of  Campagna  (p.  7),  Romagna  (p.  20),  Sor- 
rento (p.  19),  Tnmi  (p.  869),  Tessino  (p.  6),  Po 
(ibrd.),  Candia  (p.  163),  the  Danes  (p.  745),  Turko- 


mans (p.  92),  the  Goths  in  Spain  (p.  221) ;  he  also 
describes  the  coronation  of  an  emperor,  speaks 
of  popes  and  bishops  (p.  671).  Zunz  therefore 
concludes  that  the  writer  was  a  French  Jew,  who 
flourished  in  the  9th  century,  that  this  deceiver 
made  the  fragments  of  the  genuine  Josephus  which 
had  been  translated  into  Hebrew  the  basis  of  his 
work,  and  that  he  made  use  of  other  ap>ocryphal 
writings  and  his  own  imagination  to  fill  up  the  gaps, 
and  that  subsequent  hands  have  made  all  manner 
of  interpolations  into  it  In  his  notes  on  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  (ed.  Asher,  1841,  vol.  il,  p.  246),  how- 
ever, Zunz  speaks  of  Josippon  b.  Gorion  in  more 
respectful  terms,  regards  nim  as  ^the  [Hebrew] 
translator  and  editor  of  Josephus,'  and  says  that 
'  he  lived  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  loth  century,  and  that  his  accounts  of 
several  nations  of  his  time  are  as  important  as  his 
drthography  of  Italian  towns  is  remarkable. '  Stein- 
schneider,  who  also  assigns  its  birth  to  the  loth 
century  and  to  northern  Italy,  describes  the  book 
as  *  the  Hebrew  edition  of  the  Latin  Hegesippus,' 
and  'as  an  offshoot  from  the  fully  developed  Mid- 
rash  of  Arabiah  and  Latin  literature'  {Jewish 
Literature^  London  1857,  p.  77);  whilst  Graetz 
maintains  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  translation  of  an 
Arabic  book  of  Maccabees,  entitled  (Tarich  al 
Makkabain,  Jussuff  Ibn  G'org'on)  History  of 
the  Maccabees  of  Joseph  b,  Gorion,  which  has  partly 
been  published  in  the  Polyglotts  (Paris  1645 ;  Lon- 
don 1657)  under  the  title  of  the  Arabic  book  of 
Maccabees,  and  which  is  to  be  found  complete  in 
two  MSB.  in  Ihe  Bodleian  (Uri  Catalogue,  Nos. 
782,  829),  and  that  the  translator,  an  Italian  Jew, 
has  made  additions  to  it  and  displayed  great  skill 
in  his  Hebrew  style  (Geschichte  der  Juden,  v. 
281). 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  Mantua 
1476- 1479,  with  a  preface  by  Abraham  b.  Salomon 
Conato.  A  reprint  of  this  edition  (the  text  vitiated), 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Munster,  was  published  at 
Basle,  1 541.  There  appeared  an  edition  from  a 
MS.  containing  a  somewhat  different  version  of 
the  work,  and  divided  into  ninety-seven  chapters, 
edited  by  Tarn  Ibn  Jachja  b.  David,  Constanti- 
nople 1510.  New  editions  of.it  were  published  in 
Venice  1544;  Cracow  1589;  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine  1689;  Amsterdam  1723;  Prague  1784; 
Zolkiew  1805  ;  Vilna  18 19.  It  was  partly  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  by  Zechariah  ben  Said  el-Temeni 
about  X223  ;  and  into  English  by  Peter  Morwyng, 
London  1558,  1561,  1575,  1579,  1602.  There  are 
two  other  Latin  translations,  besides  the  one  by 
Munster,  1 541 ;  one  was  made  by  our  countryman 
the  learned  orientalist  John  Gagnier,  Oxford  1706, 
and  one  by  Breithaupt,  the  last  has  also  the  He- 
brew text  and  elaborate  notes,  and  will  always 
continue  the  students'  edition.  We  have  German 
translations  by  Michael  Adam,  Zurich  1546  ;  Moses 
b.  Bezaliel,  Prague  1607 ;  Abraham  b.  Mordecai 
Cohen,  Amsterdam  1 66 1;  Seligmann  Reis,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine  1 707.  Comp.  Zunz,  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Wissenschafl  des  yudenihums,  Berlin  1822,  p. 
300,  ff. ;  Die  Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden, 
Berlin  1832,  p.  146-154;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Geschichte 
der  jUdiscken  Poesie,  Leipzig  1836,  p.  37-40;  Car- 
moly  in  Josfs  Annalen,  voL  i,  Frankfort -on-the- 
Maine  1839,  p.  149,  ff. ;  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  yudaica, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  1 1  l-i  14 ;  Steinschueider,  Catalogus Libr, 
Hcbr.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiaua^  col.  1 547- 1 552. — 
C.  n.  (r. 
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JOST,  Isaac  Marcus,  the  ornament  of  modern 

{ews,  the  first  laraelite  who,  since  the  days  of 
osephus,  wrote  the  history  of  God's  ancient 
people,  was  bom  in  Bemburg,  Feb.  22,  1793,  of 
very  poor  Jewish  parents.  At  the  tender  sige  of 
five,  he,  being  the  only  brother  of  eleven  sisters, 
had  to  become  the  guide  of  his  blind  father,  a  duty 
which  he  performed  for  five  jears  with  the  utmost 
filial  affection  ;  and  when  his  lather  died  in  1803, 
Tost  came  to  Wolfenbiittel,  where  his  giandfiither 
lived,  and  where  he  was  received  into  Samson*s 
Institute.  Here  he  spent  four  years  (1803- 1807) 
studying  Hebrew  and  the  Talmud  under  great 
deprivations  and  sufferings.  A  new  epodi,  how^ 
ever,  commenced  in  the  studies  of  Jost  when  this 
institution  was  entrusted  to  the  management  of 
Ehrenbeig,  towards  the  end  of  1807.  It  was  then 
that  Jost,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  for  the  first 
time  properly  instructed  in  German,  which  was 
his  mother  tongue,  and  that  his  unouenchable  de- 
sire to  leam  other  languages  was  kindled.  Favoured 
with  the  friendship  of  a  fellow-inmate  alike  poor 
and  thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  tiiat  no  less  a 
youth  than  Leopold  Zunz,  Jost  and  his  friend 
eagerly  prosecuted  their  studies  during  the  winter 
of  1 800- 1 809  labouring  to  acquire  as  much  of 
Latin  and  Greek  as  would  fit  them  for  entering  the 
Gymnasium.  •  Whole  nights,'  he  touchingly  re- 
cords, '  have  we  laboured  by  the  tapers  which  we 
made  ourselves  from  the  wax  that  mn  down  the 
big  wax  candles  in  the  synagogue.  By  hard  study 
we  succeeded  in  brin^;ing  it  so  far  10  the  course  of 
the  six  months  termmating  with  April  1809,  that 
we,  Zunz  in  Wolfenbiittel,  and  I  in  Brunswick,  were 
put  in  the  senior  class  in  the  Gyinnasium.'  Jost  re- 
mained in  the  Gymnasium  at  Brunswick  tiU  1813, 
acquiring  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  well  as  of  some  modem  languages,  dur- 
ing these  four  years,  and  then  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  Gottingen,  where  he  most  diligently 
devoted  hunself  m  1814-1816  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory, philology,  philosophy,  and  theology.  In 
1816,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  undertook  the 
management  of  a  civil  and  conmiercial  school  at 
Berlm,  which  consisted  of  both  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian  youths,  and  to  which  he  continued  to  devote 
his  energies  till  1833,  though  all  the  Christian 
studenu  were  ordered,  bva  ministerial  decree,  to 
leave  it  in  1819.  It  was  here,  during  his  seventeen 
years  attending  to  the  school,  that  he  published — 
(i)  his  gigantic  historical  work,  entitled,  Geschkkte 
der  Isradiien  sat  der  2:eU  der  Maccabaer  bis  auf 
unsere  Tage^  9  vols.,  Berlin  1820-1828 ;  (2)  AUge- 
meiru  GeschichU  des  Isradiiischen  Volkes,  etc,  2 
vols.,  Berlin  1831-1832,  being  an  abridgment, 
with  corrections  of  the  former  work ;  and  (3)  fllW 
T\y£n^  niD,  the  Mishna,  with  the  Hebrew  text 
and  vowel  points,  accompanied  by  a  German  trans- 
lation, a  rabbinic  commentary  and  German  anno- 
tations, 6  vols.,  Berlin  1832-1834.  His  literary 
fame,  as  well  as  the  great  ability  he  displayed  in 
the  management  of  the  school  at  Berlin,  made  the 
directors  of  the  Jewish  High  School  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine  oner  to  him  the  office  of  head- 
master, which  he  accepted  in  1835,  and  held  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Whilst  discharging  his  schol- 
astic duties  Jost  vigorously  prosecuted  his  literary 
researches^  and  started  in  1859,  (4)  IsradUischt 
4nnalen^  a  weekly  journal  for  Jewish  history, 
literature,  etc,  of  which  appeared  three  volumes, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine  1839-1841.     It  is  not  too 


much  to  say  that,  in  this  journal,  to  which  some 
of  the  greatest  Jewish  literati  contributed,  the  stu- 
dent of  Biblical  ex^esis,  Hebrew  granunar,  or  of 
Jewish  antiauities  and  history,  will  find  materials 
which  he  will  rareW  meet  with  elsewhere,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  frequent  references  to  it  in  this 
CyclofiBdia,  The  same  year  in  which  this  jooml 
was  discontinued,  Jost,  in  conjunction  with  Creiie- 
nach,  started  (5)  a  Hebrew  periodical,  of  which 
appoued  two  volumes,  entitled,  p%  Epkemtrida 
Mraica  s.  collectio  dissertalionum  maximt  tktdo' 
gicaruMf  variorumaue  kebmicorum  scriptantPi,  ad 
orditum  mensium  lunarium  disposUa^  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine  1841-1842.  This,  like  the  fonner 
journal)  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  BiUi- 
cal  and  Jewish  literature,  and  will  always  be  read 
with  great  pleasure  by  the  lover  of  the  sacred 
lan^age,  owing  to  the  beautiful  Hebrew  style  in 
which  it  is  written.  All  this  time,  however,  Jost 
was  labouring  at  his  grand  history  of  the  Jews,  of 
which  he  published  (6),  in  1846-1847,  three  more 
parts,  under  the  title  Natert  CtsckkhU  der  Israd- 
iten^  etc,  being  a  continuation,  and  forming  a 
tenth  volume,  of  his  great  historical  work ;  and  in 
1857- 1859  he  embodied  all  his  historical  and  criti- 
cal researches,  in  which  he  was  engaged  the  whole 
of  his  life,  in  (7)  the  GachkhUdes  JwUnthMms  und 
seiner  Secfem,  published  in  three  volumes  by  the 
Iftstiiut  tur  Forderung  der  Jsraditiscken  IJUraivr^ 
in  Leipzig.  This  work  is  a  cydofuedia  of  Jew- 
ish history  and  Biblical  literature,  containing  the 
ripest  scholarship  of  the  19th  century.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  catalogue  the  numberless  articles 
which  Jost  contributed  to  various  periodicals,  all 
bearing  more  or  less  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
and  upon  Scriptural  subjects ;  some  of  them  are 
frequently  referred  to  in  this  CycUpadiiu  After 
ennching  the  world  for  upwards  of  forty  yean 
from  his  abundant  stores  of  sacred  literature,  this 
noble  descendant  of  Abraham  died  November  ao, 
i860,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. — C.  D.  G. 

JOT  AND  TITTLK  The  forxre  of  these  ex- 
pressions, which  are  used  figuratively  in  Scripture 
(Matt.  V.  18;  Luke  xvl  17)  to  represent  tht 
minutest  part,  will  be  seen  when  their  form  and 
proverbisd  use  among  the  rabbins  are  described. 
lod^  or  IW,  which  is  the  proper  meaning  of 'Iwra, 
beinp;  the  smallest  letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
0),  IS  constantly  used  in  the  rabbinical  writings 
to  denote  the  smallest,  or  the  most  Insignificajit 
thing.  Thus,  the  conscious  insignificance,  and  >'et 
the  importance,  of  this  small  letter  \  is  beautifuliv 
described  in  one  of  the  Midrashic  parables  as  fol- 
lows :— •  R.  Josua  b.  Karchah  said  the  lod  which 
God  took  from  the  name  Sarah  was  divided  [imo 
two  Bes\  one  M  was  lefl  for  Sarah  (mB'),  and  the 
other  was  given  to  Abram  (D"nK),  when  his  name 
was  changed  into  Abraham  (DHnaM).  K.  Simon 
b.  Jachai  remarked,  the  lod,  which  was  thus  divided 
from  the  name  Sarai,  complained  before  the  throne 
of  God,  saying :  Lord  of  the  universe,  is  it  because 
that  I  am  the  smallest  of  all  the  letters  (rut3p  ^JKC? 
nvn^MB')  that  thou  hast  taken  me  away  from  the 
name  of  the  righteous  woman  t  Whereupon  the 
Lord  said,  hitherto  thou  hast  been  in  the  name  of 
a  woman,  and  wast  the  last  of  the  letters  pB'li  ^ 
thou  shalt  be  in  the  name  of  a  man,  and  be  the 
first  of  the  letters.  This  is  it  which  is  written,  that 
Moses  caUed  Hosea  (J^BOn)  Joshua  (JWW.  ^^^ 
xiii.  16),  putting  the  lod  before  it'  (comp.  Mid- 
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rash  Rabba  and  Jalkut  on  Gen.  xvii  5).  The 
figurative  use  of  the  letter  lod  to  express  that  ivhich 
is  -smaUy  may  also  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  a 
small  city  was  called  lod^  because  this  is  the 
smallest  letter  of  the  alphabet  fn"^  XKCm>  ^V 

nvni«3  miDp  nvc^  Dfi^  ^y  mop  kvh  :  comp. 

Rashi  on  Taanith^2i,  b),  and  from  the  phrase, 
*  /saw  a  city  come  forth  from  a  lod*  (Kp  mp  T1^ 
MJ^Tn,  Kiddtishin  16,  b).  Still  more  insignificant 
is  the  tittle  Kepcda,  or  the  different  ornaments  of  the 
letters,  called  in  the  Talmud  Dnn3,  D^3VT,  and 
pJD,  and  D^p,  inasmuch  as  these  ornaments  are 
smaller  even  than  the  \  and  form  no  essential  part 
of  the  letter,  which  is  complete  without  them. 
Much  stress,  however,  has  b«en  laid  upon  these 
ornaments  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  Talmud 
specifies  seven  letters,  each  of  which  must  be  orna- 
mented on  the  top  with  these  p3Vt.  To  shew 
what  these  ornaments  are,  and  that  they  form  no 
part  of  the  letters,  we  shall  give  these  seven  letters, 
both  ornamented  and  without  the  ornaments. 

r  a  T  3    b     V      ^ 

Other  letters  again  have  the  D^JH,  and  Maimonides 
gives  every  word  which  is  to  be  written  with  this 
ornament  m  the  four  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  to 
be  enclosed  in  the  phylacteries  [Phylactery],  of 

which  the  following  is  a  specimen — n)BtDl'*D?  V'lTI. 
Now,  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  meaning 
of  our  Saviour  in  Matt  v.  18  and  Luke  xvL  17  is, 
that  not  only  shall  the  ^,  the  smallest  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  not  fail  to  fulfil  its  design  in  the  word 
of  God,  but  even  the  ornament,  this  insignificant 
stroke,  which  is  smaller  still  both  in  size  and  pur- 
pose  than  the  ^,  shall  not  pass  away.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  phrase  is  given  in  one  of  the  Tal- 
mud ic  all^ories,  which  is  as  follows : — Once  upon  a 
time  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  fell  down  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  bitterly  exclaimed,  O  Lord  of  the 
universe,  thou  hast  laid  down  in  me  thy  Law,  but 
remember,  that  if  the  least  thing  is  altered  therein, 
the  whole  of  it  must  fall.  Now  King  Solomon 
labours  to  expunge  the  letter  \  for  it  is  written, 

D^C^3  1^  nan*  K^,  he  shall  not  mtdtipl^  wives  to  him- 
self (Deut.  xvii.  17),  as  by  the  omission  of  the  ^ 
the  prohibition  ceases.  Whereupon  thie  Lord 
answered,  Solomon,  and  thousantls  like  him,  shall 
perish,  but  not  even  the  tittle  or  ornament  of  the  lod 

shall  pass  away  from  the  Law  (\X*^  IV  ^K'  Wpl 

/D3D»  Jerusalem  Sanhedrin  20,  b).  This  passage 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  refute  the  opinion  that 
KcpaXai  are  the  little  turns  of  the  strokes,  the  points 
or  the  corners  of  letters  by  which  one  letter  differs 
from  another  similar  to  it,  which  is  advanced  by 
Origen  (comp.  Ps.  xxxiii.),  rw»  trroixcluw  vetp^  £/3- 
pcUots,  \4y<a  6i  rod  x^4*  i^<'^^  foO  §^B  (3  and  3), 
iroXX^y  biioi&niTa  auj^byrtav,  wt  Jcard  firfbh^  dXXi)- 
\<a¥  iiaXKdrrfUf  ^  PfMX^i^  Ktpal^  f^*^*  ^nd  has 
been  espoused  by  almost  all  modem  critics.  Comp. 
Menachoth  29,  b ;  Maimonides,  Jod  Ha-Chezaka 
Hilchoth  Tefillift  section  ii.  8-10;  Hilchoth  Sepher 
TorOy  section  viL — C.  D.  G. 

JOTAPATA,  a  fortress  in  Galilee,  in  which 
Josephus,  by  whom  it  had  been  strongly  forti- 
fied, resisted  for  a  considerable  time  the  assault  of 
the  Romans  under  Vespasian,  but  was  ultimately 


defeated  and  taken  prisoner  {De  Bell.  Jud,  il  2a 
^ ;  iii.  6.  7  ;  Vita,  sec.  37).  Josephus  describes  it 
as  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock  of  great  height, 
and  accessible  only  on  the  northern  side,  and  as  so 
surrounded  by  mountains  that  it  cannot  be  descried 
until  it  is  actually  approached  {Bell.  Jud  iii  7.  7). 
It  has  been  identified  with  Jefat,  'a  high  round  tell 
perfectly  regular  and  isolated,  except  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  northern  hills  by  a  low  ridge  or 
neck*  (Robinson,  Lot.  Bib.  Res.,  p.  105).  It  is 
shut  in  by  mountains,  and  lies  to  the  N.E.  of 
Kaukab  and  about  ten  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Naza- 
reth, in  long.  35**  15'  E.,  lat  32"  52'  N.  It  is  the 
Knnaia,  Copatata,  of  the  Talmud  (Reland,  Pal. 
816,  867).      [JlPHTAH-EU]— W.  L.  A. 

JOTBAH   (nSD^  Sept.  »I«T//3tt;  'Alex.  'le- 

raxiy^iji  the .  residence  of  Haruz,  the  father  of 
Meshullemeth,  queen  of  Manasseh,  and  mother  of 
Amon,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxi.  19).  Josephus 
calls  it  'lo/Sdn;  {Antiq.  x.  3.  2).  It  is  probably  the 
same  place  as  the  following. 

JOTBATH,  OR  JOTBATHAH  (HnaO^ ;  Sept. 

*Ere^a^a ;  Alex.  Tere/Sta^dy),  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  33 ; 
Deut.  X.  7).  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  described 
as  *a  land  of  rivers  of  waters,'  i.e.,  of  gorges  or 
defiles,  through  which  brooks  flowed.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Arabah  there  are  several  spots 
where  the  Wadys  converge,  and  one  of  these  is 
probably  the  loodity  indicated. — W.  L.  A- 

JOTHAM   (Dn1\   Jehovah  is  upright;  Sept. 

'Ibyd^a/i).  1.  The  youngest  of  Gideon's  seventy 
legitimate  sons ;  and  the  only  one  who  escaped 
when  the  rest  were  massacred  by  the  order  of- 
Abimelech.  When  the  fratricide  was  made  king 
by  the  people  of  Shechem,  the  young  Jotham  was 
so  daring  as  to  make  his  appearance  on  Mount 
Gerizim  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  up  a  protesting 
voice,  and  of  giving  vent  to  his  feelings.  This  he 
did  in  a  beautiful  parable,  wherein  the  trees  are 
represented  as  making  choice  of  a  king,  and  be- 
stowing on  the  bramble  the  honour  which  the 
cedar,  the  olive,  and  the  vine  would  not  accept. 
The .  obvious  application,  which  indeed  Jotham 
failed  not  himself  to  point  out,  must  have  been 
highly  exasperating  to  Abimelech  and  his  friends  ; 
but  the  speaker,  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  his 
parable,  fled  to  the  town  of  Beer,  and  remained 
there  out  of  his  brother's  reach.  We  hear  no  more 
of  him  ;  but  three  years  after,  if  then  living,  he 
saw  the  accomplishment  of  the  malediction  he  had 
pronounced  (Judg.  ix.  5-21). 

2.  The  tenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  of  Uzziah, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  B.c  758,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  :  he  reigned  sixteen  years.  His  father 
having  during  his  last  years  been  excluded  by 
leprosy  from  public  life  [Uzziah],  the  government 
was  administered  by  his  son.  Jotham  profited  by 
the  experience  which  the  reign  of  his  father,  and 
of  the  kings  who  preceded  him,  afforded,  and  he 
ruled  in  the  fear  of  God,  although  he  was  unable 
to  correct  all  the  corrupt  practices  into  which  the 
people  had  fallen.  His  sincere  intentions  were 
rewarded  with  a  prosperous  reign.  He  was  s»jc- 
cessful  in  his  wars.  The  Ammonites,  who  had 
*  given  gifls'  as  a  sort  of  tribute  to  Uzziah,  but  had 
ceased  to  do  so  after  his  leprosy  had  incapacitated 
him  from  governing,  were  constrained  by  Jotham 
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to  pay  for  three  ye&rs  a  heavy  tribute  in  silver, 
wheat,  and  barley  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  8 ;  xxviL  5,  6). 
Many  important  public  works  were  also  under- 
take* and  accomplished  by  Jotham.  The  principal 
gate  of  the  temple  was  rebuilt  by  him  on  a  more 
magnificent  scale  ;  the  quarter  of  Ophel,  in  Jeru- 
salem, was  strengthened  by  new  fortifications ; 
various  towns  were  built  or  rebuilt  in  the  moun- 
tkins  of  Judah  ;  and  castles  and  towers  of  defence 
were  erected  in  the  wilderness.  Jotham  died  greatly 
lamented  bv  his  people,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  01  the  kmgs  {2  Kings  xv.  38  ;  2  Chroa 
xxviL  7-9). — J.  K. 

JOZABAD,  OR  JOSABAD  0?^^  Sept.  'Iw^ 

i:apd$;  Alex«  'Iw^l^<i^).  I.  The  Gederathite, 
one  of  the  mighty  men  who  came  to  David  at 
Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xiL  4).  2,  3.  Two  captains  of 
the  thousands  of  Manasseh  who  went  over  to 
David  at  Ziklag,  and  aided  him  to  repress  the 
bands  of  brigands  or  marauders  in  the  wilderness 
(i  Chron.  xii.  20).  The  LXX.  distmguish  the 
latter  of  these  by  calling  him  ^IioffofioLB,  Alex. 
'Iwj'a/S^S.  4.  An  overseer,  under  Cononiah  and 
Shimei,  of  the  chambers  in  which  were  deposited 
the  tithes  and  other  offerings  collected  by  order  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxL  13).  5.  A  chief  of  the 
Levites  who  took  part  in  the  prepaiations  for  the 
Passover  celebrated  by  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  9). 
The  recurrence  of  the  same  names  here,  or  in 
xxxl.  12-15,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  through 
the  history  of  the  same  names,  has  led  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  these  are  not  so  much  personal  names 
as  names  of  Levitical  or  priestly  fiunilies  (Bertheau, 
Exeget,  Hdb,  in  loc.)  This  may  accoimt  for  a 
double  name  so  frequently  occurring  for  the  same 
person.  6.  The  son  of  Jeshua,  a  Lcvite  who 
assisted  at  the  weighing  of  the  precious  materials 
belonging  to  the  temple-service  which  were  brought 
back  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viiL  33).  In  i  Esdras 
viiL  63  he  is  called  Josabad  (Iciva/SMr;  Alex. 
'Ib^tf-a/SSdt).  7.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  a  priest 
who  had  married  a  strange  woman  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  x.  22).  In  I  Esdras  ix.  22  he 
iscalled '0«r6Si7Xof  (A.  V.  Ocidelus).  8.  A  Levite 
who  had  also  married  a  strange  woman  (Ezra  x. 
23).  He  is  called  'Iw^x/9d^of  in  i  Esdras  ix.  23, 
and  is  probably  the  person  mentioned,  Neh.  viiL  7, 
as  one  of  those  who  interpreted  to  the  people  the 
reading  of  the  law,  and,  xi.  16,  as  presiding  over 
the  outward  work  of  the  temple ;  perhaps  also  the 
same  as  No.  6,  though  this  is  doubtful — W.  I^  A. 

-JOZACHAR  (narV;    ScpL   'I«r»px<^;   Alex. 

'I(iij'axdp)>  one  of  the  two  conspirators  by  whom 
Joash,  king  of  Judah,  was  slain  (2  Kings  xil  21). 
In  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chron.  (xxiv.  26)  he  is 
called  Zobad,  which  is  probably  a  clerical  error, 
the  omission  of  the  V  being  accounted  for  by 

V7y  preceding  it,  and  the  ")  and  ^  being  confounded 
with  1  and  3.  Jozachar  was  the  son  of  an  Am- 
monitess. — ^f 

JUBAL    (?aV,  jubilumy   Le.,    music;    SepL 

'jov/SdX),  one  of  Cain's  descendants,  son  of  Lamech 
and  Adah.  He  is  described  as  the  inventor  of  the 
*11J3,  kinnor^  and  the  ^\Sy  ^gf^t  rendered  in  our 
version  *the  harp  and  the  organ,'  but  perhaps 
more  properly  *the  lyre  and  mouth-organ,'  or 
Pandean  pipe  (Gen.  iv.  21).     [Music]-  J.  K. 


JUBILEE,  Thb  Year  of  (^3t^n  TCSO^  or 

simply  ^IV,  and  nni  113^ ;  Sept  ft-ot  t^  d^ 
tf-ewf,  d^tf'tf  ;  Vulg.  annus  jubiUi^  or  jubilau\  tiie 
half  centurial  festival,  the  institution  of  which  is 
contained  in  Lev.  xxv.  8-16,  23-55  J  't'^'-  '6-25. 
I.  Name  and  its  signification, — The  etymology 
of  this  word  is  greatly  disputed.  According  to 
the  reputed  Taigum  of  Jonathan*  on  JkK,  ri. 
5*9,  the  Talmud  {Rosh  Ha-Shana  26,  a),  Rashi, 
Ibn  Ezra  {tm  ExocL  xix.  13),  Kimchi  \on  Josh.  y. 

6,  and  Lex,  s.v.),  Parchon  {Lex,  s.v.),  etc.,  ^ 
primarily  signifies  a  mm,f  then  metonymioUy 

stands  for  PHVil  pip,  the  horn  of  a  ram  (comp. 
Exod.  xix.  13  with  Josh,  vi  5),  and,  lilce  the 
Latin  buccina^  denotes  also  the  sound  produced  by 

the  horn.  Thus  the  name  ^^V  rOK^>  ^  y*'*^  "j 
blowing  the  horn,  exactly  corresponds  to  nytSn  D1^, 
the  day  of  blowing  the  horn,  the  appellation  given 
to  the  Jeast  of  the  New  Year  (Num.  xxix.  i),  and, 
Uke  it,  is  given  to  this  festival,  because  it  is  an- 
nounced bv  the  blast  of  the  horn  (njTpn  XSO  7^ 
"tfilfiS^,  Rasni).  Luther  has  therefore  rightly  trans- 
lated it  Halljahr,     According  to  another  ancient 

interpretation,  ^aV  is  from  >a^,  to  emit,  to  liberaU^ 
and,  like  *)nn,  is  primarily  used  as  a  concrete  for 
one  who  is  at  liberty,  and  then,  like  *ini,  is  used 
abstractly  for  freedom,  liberty  (comp.  Hitng  on 
yier,  xxxiv.  8).  This  suits  Lev.  xxv.  10,  and  is 
given  by  the  Sept.  {Anpurvs),  Joseph.  [Anii^,  iii. 
12.  3),  Ibn  Ezra  on  Leu.  xxv.   13,  etc.     Otheis, 

*  Kalisch's  assertion   (Historical  and  Critical 
Commentary  on  Exodus,  p.   335)   that  Onkelos 

takes  b^V  to  mean  tarn  (K1D*7)«  is  incorrect,  as 
this  paraphrast  simply  renders  it  by  lOfilC^  (comp. 
Onkelos  on  Exod.  xix.  13) ;  it  is  the  reputed  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  which  has  K^l^TT  ppl  VCW 

for  the  Hebrew  D^IVH  nnB)B^  (comp.  Josh.  ti. 
5,  etc) 

t  When  Mr.  S.  Clark,  the  writer  of  the  article 
Jubilee  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  con- 
temptuously rejects  this  explanation  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  took  its  origin  *  from  the  strange 
nonsense  which  some  of  the  rabbis  in  early  times 
began  to  talk  respecting  the  ram  which  was  saoi- 
ficeid  in  the  place  of  mac,'  and  states  that  *R. 
Akiba,  to  connect  this  with  the  jubilee^  affirms 

that  73V  is  the  Arabic  for  a  ram,'  we  can  only  say 
that  this  explanation  has  not  derived  its  source 
from  this  Hagadic  legend,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  ltt:end  was  sugEested  by  it;  that  R. 
Akiba,  in  his  remark,  *In  going  to  Arabia  1 
found  that  they  called  a  ram  jubla^  (^31  ^r)K 

Ki»av  Knani'  pip  w  \Kir\]h  ^naSnco  fco^pw. 

does  not  at  all  attempt  to  connect  it  with  the 
jubilee,  since  this  'strange  nonsense'  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  discussion  in  the  Talmud,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  passage  in  kosh 
HaShana  26,  a;  that  no  less  an  authority  than 

Fiirst  most  unhesitatingly  affirms  that  ys^  does 
mean  ram,  though  he  does  not  derive  the  name  of 
the  festival  in  question  froni  this  sense  of  the  word 
(comp.  Lex.  s.  v.) ;  and  that  even  Ewald  does  not 
treat  this  explanation  with  contempt  (comp.  Die 
A  lUfth  tinier  d.  Volkes  Israel,  1 854,  p.  4 1 7,  note). 
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again,  regard  ?3^  as  onomatopoetic,  like  the  Latin 
jubiiarey  denoting  to  bejubilanty  so  the  Vulg.,  Gese- 
nius  (Z/jr.  s.  v.),  etc.  Whilst  most  modem  critics  de- 
rive 73V  from  73^,  to  flow  impetuously^  and  hence 
assign  to  it  the  meaning  of  the  loud  or  impduous 
sounds  streaming  forth  from  the  trumpet,  and  pro- 
claiming this  festival.  This  idea,  though  obtained 
in  a  dinerent  way,  is  the  same  as  the  traditional 
one  which  we  have  given  hrst.  It  is  also  called 
im  rUB^,  the  year  of  freedom  (Ezek.  xlvu  17),  be* 
cause  every  slave  was  set  at  liberty  at  jubilee,  and 
freely  returned  to  his  family  and  the  patrimony  of 
his  father  (comp.  Lev.  xxv.  10). 

2.  The  laws  connoted  with  this  festival. — ^The 
laws  respecting  the  jubilee  embrace  the  following 
three  main  enactments — (i.)  Rest  for  the  soil ;  (2.) 
Reversion  of  landed  property  to  its  original  owner, 
who  had  been  driven  by  poverty  to  sell  it;  and 
(3. )  Manumission  of  those  Israelites  who  through 
poverty  or  otherwise  had  become  slaves. 

7^  first  enactment,  which  is  comprised  in  Lev. 
xxv.  1 1, 12,  enjoins  that,  as  on  the  Sabbatical  year, 
the  soil  is  to  be  at  rest,  and  that  there  should  be 
no  tillage  nor  harvest  during  the  jubilee  year.  The 
Israelites,  however,  w«re  permitted  to  fetch  th« 
spontaneous  produce  of  the  field  for  their  imme- 
diate wants  (nnwan  hk  hs^itx\  meri  p),  but 

not  to  lay  it  up  in  their  storehouses. 

The  second  enactment,  which  refers  to  the  rever- 
sion of  landed  property,  is  comprised  in  Lev.  xxv. 
13-34 ;  xxvii.  i6>-24.  The  Mosaic  law  enacted 
that  the  promised  Iftnd  should  be  divided  by  lots^ 
in  equal  parts,  among  the  Israelites,  and  that  the 
plot  which  should  thus  come  into  the  possession 
of  each  family  w&s  to  be  absolutely  inalienable,  and 
for  ever  continue  to  be  the  property  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  possessor.  When  a  pro- 
prietor, therefore,  being  pressed  by  poverty,  had 
to  dispose  of  a  field,  no  one  could  buy  it  of  him 
for  a  longer  period  than  up  to  the  time  of  the  next 
jubilee,  when  it  reverted  to  the  original  possessor, 
or  to  his  family.  Hence  the  sale,  properly  speak- 
ing, was  not  of  the  land,  but  of  the  produce  of  so 
many  years,  and  the  price  was  fixed  according  to 
the  number  of  years  (flKI^  ^OK')  up  to  the  next 
jubilee,  so  as  to  prevent  any  injustice  being  done 
to  those  who  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
part  temporarily  with  their  land  (Lev.  xxv.  15,  16). 
The  lessee,  however,  according  to  Josephus,  could 
claim  some  compensation  if  he  had  great  outlays 
on  the  field  just  before  he  was  required  by  the  law 
of  jubilee  to  return  it  to  its  owner  (comp.  Antiq. 
iiL  12.  3).  But  even  before  the  jubilee  year  the 
original  proprietor  could  recover  his  field,  if  either 
his  own  circumstances  improved,  or  if  his  next  of 

kin  (7K2)  could  redeem  it  /or  him  by  paying  back 
according  to  the  same  price  which  regulated  the 
purchase  (Lev.  xxv.  26,  27).  In  the  mterests  of 
the  purchaser,  however,  the  Rabbinical  law  enacted 
that  this  redemption  should  not  take  place  before 
he  had  the  benefit  of  the  field  for  two  productive 
years  (so  the  Rabbins  understood  flKI^H  ^JB'),  ex- 
clusive of  a  Sabbatical  year,  a  year  of  barrenness, 
and  of  the  first  harvest,  if  he  happened  to  buy  the 
plot  of  land  shortly  before  the  seventh  month,  i.e.^ 
with  the  ripe  fruit  {Erachin,  ix.  i ;  Maimonides, 
HiUhoth  Shmita  Ve-Jobel^  xl  10-13).  As  poverty 
is  the  only  reason  which  the  law  supposes  might 
lead  one  to  part  with  his  field,  the  Rabbins  enacted 


that  it  was  not  allowable  for  any  one  to  sell  his 
patrimony  on  speculation  (comp.  Maimonides, 
Hilchoth  Shmita  Ve-Jobd^  xl  3).  Though  nothing 
is  here  said  about  fields  which  were  given  away  bv 
the  proprietors,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Mai- 
monides says  (^«/.,  xl  10),  that  the  same  law  is 
intended  to  apply  to  gifts  (comp.  Ezek.  xlvi.  17), 
but  not  to  those  plots  of  land  which  came  into  a 
man's  possession  through  marriage  with  an  heiress 
(comp.  Num.  xxxvi.  4-9 ;  Mishna  Berachoth,  viil 
10).  Neither  did  this  law  apply  to  a  house  in  a 
walled  city.  Still  the  seller  had  the  privilege  to 
redeem  it  at  any  time  within  a  full  year  from  the 
day  of  the  sale.  After  the  year  it  became  the 
absolute  property  of  the  purchaser  (Lev.  xxv.  29, 
30*).  As  this  law  required  a  more  minute  defini- 
tion for  practical  purposes,  the  Rabbins  determined 
that  this  right  of  redemption  might  be  exercised  from 
the  very  first  day  of  the  sale  to  the  last  day  which 
made  up  the  year.  Moreover,  as  the  purchaser 
sometimes  concealed  himself  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  ui  order  to  prevent  the  seller  from  re- 
deeming his  house,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  original 
proprietor  should  hand  over  the  redemption-money 
to  the  poweis  that  be  when  the  purchaser  could 
not  be  found,  break  open  the  doors,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  house ;  and,  if  the  purchaser  died 
during  the  year,  the  original  proprietor  could  re- 
deem it  from  the  heir  (comp.  Miskna  Erachiny  ix. 
3,  4 ;  Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Shmita  Ve-Jobcl^  xii. 
1-7).  Open  places,  however,  which  are  not  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  belong  to  landed  property,  and, 
Uke  the  cultivated  land  on  which  tney  stand,  are 
subject  to  the  law  of  jubilee,  and  must  revert  to 
their  original  proprietors  (Lev.  x3cv.  31).  But 
although  houses  in  open  places  are  thus  treated  like 
fields,  yet,  according  to  the  Rabbinic  definition, 
the  reverse  is  not  to  be  the  case,  1.  r.,  fields  or  other 
places  not  built  upon  in  walled  cities  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  cities,  but  come  imder  the  Jubilee  law  of 
fields  (comp.  Erachin,  ix.  5).  The  houses  of  the 
Levites,  in  the  forty-eight  cities  given  to  them 
(comp.  Num.  xxxv.  i-8),  were  exempt  from  this 
general  law  of  house  property.  Having  the  same 
value  to  the  Levites  as  landed  property  had  to  the 
other  tribes,  these  houses  were  subject  to  the  jubilee 
law  for  fields,  and  could  at  any  time  be  redeemed 
(comp.  Lev.  xxv.  32 ;  Erachin  ix.  8),  so  that,  even 
if  a  Levite  redeemed  the  house  Which  his  brother  Le- 

*  There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  in  the 
original  Hebrew  between  verses  29  and  30— for  in 
the  former  the  house  is  described  as  being  in  a 
walled  city  (TOIH  "l^y),  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is 
spoken  of  as  being  in  a  city  without  a  wall  ("l^y 

T\ty\n  ^  nt^).     But  this  has  evidently  arisen 

from  a  confusion  of  th^  rtlativt  pronoun  y)  with  its 

homonym  K/.  the  negative  particle^  of  which  there 
are  many  instances  (comp.  Ekod.  xxl  8 ;  Lev.  xl 
21 ;  and  the  article  Keri  of  this  Cyclopadia),  The 
A^',  or  the  marginal  reading,  has  therefore  given 
the  right  reading,  which  is  iUso  to  be  found  in  the 
Sept,  Chaldee,  etc.)  etc.  Some  of  the  Rabbins, 
however,  defend  the  textual  reading,  and  say  that 
it  speaks  of  cities  which  had  no  walls  prior  to 
Joshua's  conquering  the  land,  but  which  were 
walled  round  afterwards  (comp,  Rashi  on  Lev, 
xxv.  30,  31 J  Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Shmita  Ve- 
Johelj  xil  15). 
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vile  was  obliged  to  sell  through  poverty,  the  general 
law  of  house  property  is  not  to  obtaini  even  among 
the  Levites  themselves,  but  they  are  obliged  to  treat 
each  other  according  to  the  law  of  landed  property. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  house  of  A,  which  he,  out 
of  poverty,  was  obliced  to  sell  to  the  non-Levite  B, 
and  was  redeemed  Irom  him  by  a  Levite  C,  reverts 
in  the  jubilee  year  from  C  to  the  original  Levitical 
proprietor  A.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
meaning  of  the  enactment  contained  in  Lev.  xxv. 
33,  and  it  does  not  necessitate  us  to  insert  into  the 

text  the  negative  pdrticle  K/  before  7^^,  as  is  done 
by  the  Vulgate,  Houbigant,  Ewald  {Alterthumer^ 
p.  421),  Knobel,  etc.,  nor  need  we,  with  Rashi, 

Ibn  Ezra,  etc.,  take  TtC  '^^  the  unnatural  sense  of 
buying.  The  lands  in  the  suburbs  of  their  cities 
the  Levites  were  not  permitted  to  part  with  under 
any  condition,  and  therefore  did  not  come  under 
the  law  of  jubilee  {Ibid,y  ver.  34).  The  only  excep- 
tion  to  this  general  law  were  the  houses  and  the 
fields  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  or  to  the  support  of 
the  sanctuary.  If  these  were  not  redeemed  before 
the  ensuing  jubilee,  instead  of  reverting  to  their 
original  proprietors  they  at  the  jubilee  b^c^me  for 
ever  the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxviL  20, 21). 
The  conditions,  however,  on  which  consecrated 
property  could  be  redeemed  were  as  follows  :  A 
nouse  thus  devoted  to  the  Lord  was  valued  by  the 
priest,  and  the  donor  who  wished  to  redeem  it  had 
to  pay  one-fifth  in  addition  to  this  fixed  value  (Lev. 
xxviL  14,  15).  And  a  field  was  valued  according 
to  the  number  of  homers  of  barley  which  could  be 
sown  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  silver  shekels  of 
the  sanctuary  for  each  homer  for  the  whole  fifty 
years,  deducting  from  it  a  proportionate  amount 
for  the  lapse  of  each  year  (Lev.  xxvii.  16-18).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  the  fiftieth  year  was  not 
counted.  Hence,  if  any  one  wished  to  redeem  his 
field,  he  had  to  pay  one-6fth  in  addition  to  the 
regular  rate  of  a  sela  (shekel),  and  a  pundium  = 
i-48th  j^/a,  per  annum,  for  every  homer,  the  surplus 
pntidium  being  intended  for  the  forty -ninth  year. 
No  one  was  therefore  allowed  to  sanctify  his  field 
during  the  year  which  immediately  preceded  the 
jubilee,  for  he  would  then  have  to  pay  for  the  whole 
forty-nine  years,  because  months  could  not  be  de- 
ducted from  the  sanctuary,  and  the  jubilee  year 
itself  was  not  counted  {Mishna  Erachitty  vii.  i).  If 
one  sanctified  a  field  which  he  had  purchased, 
L  ^.,  not  freehold  property,  it  reverted  to  the  ori- 
ginal proprietor  in  the  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxvii. 
22-24). 

The  third  enactment  relates  to  the  manumission 
of  those  Israelites  who  had  become  slaves,  and  is 
comprised  in  Lev.  xxv.  39-54.  All  Israelites  who 
through  poverty  had  sold  themselves  as  slaves  to 
their  fellow  Israelites  or  to  the  foreigners  resident 
among  them,  and  who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  jubilee, 
had  neither  completed  their  six  years  of  servitude, 
nor  redeemed  themselves,  nor  been  redeemed  by 
their  relatives,  were  to  be  set  free  in  the  jubilee,  to 
return  with  their  children  to  their  family  and  to 
the  patrimony  of  their  fathers.  Great  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  reconciling  the  injunction  here, 
that  in  the  jubilee  all  slaves  are  to  regain  their  free- 
dom, with  Exod.  xxv.  6,  where  it  is  enacted,  that 
those  bondmen  who  refuse  their  liberty  at  the 
expiration  of  the  appointed  six  years'  servitude,  and 
submit  to  the  boring  of  their  ears,  are  to  be  st4xv€s 


for  ever  (D/Pv  nHJH).  Josephus  {Antiq.  iv.  8.  28), 
the  Mishna  {ICidushin,  i.  3) ;  and  Talmud  [Ibid, 
14,  15),  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Maimonides  [Hikhatk 
Avadir/tf  iii.  6),  and  most  Jewish  interpreten, 
who  are  followed  by  Ainsworth,  Bp.  Patrick,  and 

other  Christian  commentators,  take  D/P?  to  denote 
(Hi  the  jubilee^  maintaining  that  the  slaves  wb 
submitted  to  have  their  ears  bored  are  included  in 
this  general  manumission,  and  thus  try  to  escape 
the  difficulty.      But  against  this  is  to  be  ui^ed, 

that,  I.  The  phrase  D^  13^  is  used  in  Lev.  ncv. 
46  for  perpetual  servitude,  which  is  unaffected  by 
the  year  of  jubilee.  2.  The  declaration  of  the 
slave  that  he  will  not  have  his  freedom,  in  Exol 
xxi.  5,  unquestionably  shews  that  perpetual  sla^-ery 
is  meant.  3.  Servitude  till  the  year  of  jubilee  b 
not  at  all  spoken  of  in  Lev.  xxv.  40-42  as  som^ 
thing  contemptible,  and  could  therefore  not  be /^ 
punishment  designed  for  him  who  refused  his  free- 
dom, esp>ecially  if  the  year  of  jubilee  happened  to 
occur  two  or  three  years  after  refusing  his  freedom ; 
and  that  it  is  bondage  beyond  that  time  which  is 
characterised  as  real  slavery ;  and  4.  The  jubilee, 
without  any  indication  whatever  from  the  lawgiver, 
is  here,  according  to  this  explanation,  made  to  give 
the  slave  the  right  to  take  with  him  the  maid  and 
the  children  who  are  the  property  of  the  master— 
the  very  i^ht  which  had  previously  been  denied 
to  him.  Ewald  therefore  [Alterthumer^  p.  43U 
and  others,  conclude  that  the  two  enactments  be- 
long to  different  periods,  the  manumission  of  sla>'e» 
in  the  year  of  jubilee  having  been  instituted  when 
the  law  enjoining  the  liberation  of  slaves  at  the 
expiration  of  six  years  had  become  obsolete; 
whilst  Knobel  {Comment,  on  Exod,  xxi  6)  rcganis 
this  jubilee  law  and  the  enactments  in  Exod  xxi.  5, 
6,  as  representing  one  of  the  many  contradictioiij 
which  exist  between  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohi>tx 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  All  the  difficulties. 
however,  disappear,  when  the  jubilee  manumission 
enactment  is  regarded  as  designed  to  supplemcii 
the  law  in  Exod  xxL  2-6.  In  the  latter  case  iKt 
regular  period  ofsetrntude  is  fixed ^  at  the  expiratit-n 
of  which  the  bondman  is  ordinarily  to  become  free. 
whilst  Lev.  xxv.  39-54  institutes  an  additional  and 
extraordinary  penod,  when  those  slaves  who  haJ 
not  as  yet  completed  their  appointed  six  yeais  of 
servitude,  at  the  time  of  jubilee,  or  had  not  for- 
feited their  right  of  free  citizenship  by  spontaneously 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  becoming 

slaves  for  ever  (ofjy  I^V),  are  once  in  every  fifty 
years  to  obtain  their  freedom.  The  one  enactment 
refers  to  the  freedom  of  each  individual  at  different 
days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  inasmuch  as  hanlly 
any  twenty  of  them  entered  on  their  servitude  at 
exactly  the  same  time,  whilst  the  other  legislates 
for  a  general  manumission,  which  is  to  take  place 
at  exactly  the  same  time.  The  enactment  in  Lev. 
'"^v-  39-S4t  therefore,  takes  for  granted  the  law 
in  Exod.  xxi.  2-6,  and  begins  where  the  latter 
ends,  and  does  not  mention  it  because  it  simply 
treats  on  the  influence  of  jubilee  upon  slavery. 

That  there  must  also  have  been  a  perfect  remis- 
sion of  debts  in  the  year  of  jubilee  is  self-evident, 
for  it  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  all  persons  who 
were  in  bondage  for  debt,  as  well  as  all  the  lamie'i 
property  of  debtors,  were  freely  returned.  ""^ 
ther  debts  generally,  for  which  tlierc  were  no  such 
pledges,  were  remitted,  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
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Josephus  positively  declares  that  th«y  were  {Antiq. 
xiii.  2.  3),  whilst  Maimonides  {HiUhoth  Skmita  Ve- 
Jobel,  X.  i6)  as  positively  denies  it* 

3.  7^  time  and  manker  in  which  the  jubilee  was 
celebrated. — According  to  Lev.  xxv.  8-ii,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  49  years  are  to  be  coanted,  and  that 
at  the  end  thereof  the  fiftieth  year  is  to  be  cele- 
brated as  the  jubilee.  Hence  the  jubilee  is  to 
follow  immediately  upon  the  Sabbatic  year,  so  that 
there  are  to  be  two  successive  fallow  years.  This 
is  also  corroborated  by  ver.  21,  where  it  is  pro- 
mised that  the  produce  of  the  sixth  year  shall 
suffice  for  three  years,  ie.,  4.g,  50,  and  51,  or  the 
two  former  years,  which  are  the  Sabbatic  year  and 
the  jubilee,  and  the  immediately  following  year,  in 
which  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  preceding  year 
would  be  wanting.  Moreover,  from  the  remark  in 
ver,  22,  it  would  appear  that  the  Sabbatic  year, 
like  the  jubilee,  began  in  the  autumn,  or  the  month 
of  Tishrij  which  commenced  the  civ^  year  [Year  ; 
Sabbatic  Year],  when  it  was  customary  to  begin 
sowing  for  the  ensuing  year.  At  all  events,  ver.  9 
distinctly  says,  that  the  jubilee  is  to  be  proclaimed 
by  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  *  on  the  tenth  of  the 
seventh  month,  on  the  day  of  atonement,'  which  is 

Tishri  [ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF  ;  FESTIVALS].  The 
opinion  that  the  Sabbatic  year  and  the  jubilee  were 
distinct,  or  that  there  were  two  fallow  years y  is  also 
entertained  by  the  Talmud  {Rosh  Ha-Shana,  8  b, 
9  a) ;  Philo  {On  the  Decalogue^  xxx.) ;  Josephus, 
and  many  other  ancient  writers.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  though  there  was  to  be  no 
sowing,  nor  any  regular  harvest,  during  these  two 
years,  yet  the  Israelites  were  allowed  to  fetch  from 
the  fields  whatever  they  wanted  (Lev.  xxv.  12). 
That  the  fields  did  yield  a  crop  in  their  second  fd- 
low  year  is  most  unquestionably  presupposed  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxxvil  30).  Palestine  was,  at 
all  events,  not  less  fruitful  than  Albania,  in  which 
Stratx)  tells  us  (lib.  xi.  c.  iv.  sec.  3),  *  the  ground 
that  has  been  sowed  once  produces  in  many  places 
two  or  three  crops,  the  fruit  of  which  is  even  fifty- 
fold.'  It  must  however  be  remarked,  that  many, 
from  a  very  early  period  down  to  the  present  day, 
have  taken  the  jubilee  year  to  be  identical  with  the 
seventh  Sabbatic  year.  Thus  the  Book  of  Jubi- 
lees, which  dates  prior  to  the  Christian  ei^  [Jubi- 
lees, Book  of],  divides  the  Biblical  history  from 
the  creation  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 
Canaan  into  fifty  jubilees  of  forty-nine  ytaas  each, 
which  shews  that  this  view  of  the  jubilee  must  have 
been  pretty  general  in  those  days.  Some  Rabbins 
in  the  Talmud  {Erachin,  12  b,  with  33  a),  as 
well  as  many  Christian  writers  (Scaliger,  Peta- 
vius,  Usher,  Cunseus,  Calvitius,  Gatterer,  Frank, 
Schroeder,  Hug,  Rosenmiiller),  support  the  same 
view.  As  to  the  remark,  've  shall  hallow  the 
fiftieth  year''  (ver.  10),  *  a  jubilee  shall  XhsX  fiftieth 
year  be  unto  you'  (ver.  11),  it  is  urged  that  this  is 
in  accordance  with  a  mode  of  speech  which  is 
common  to  all  languages  and  ages.  Thus,  we  call 
a  week  eight  daysy  including  both  Sundays,  and  the 
best  classical  writers  call^  an  olympiad  by  the 

•  Mr.  Clark  {Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^ 
8.  V.  Jubilee)  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Mishna, 
Shebiith^  cap.  x.,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  viz.,  'that 
the  remission  of  debts  was  a  point  of  distinction 
between  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  Jubilee.*  The 
Mishna  in  the  passage  referred  to  aoes  not  even 
mention  the  name  jubilee. 


name  of  quinquennium^  though  it  only  contained 
four  entire  years.  Moreover,  the  sacred  number 
severty  or  the  Sabbatic  idea^  which  underlies  all  the 
festivals,  and  connects  them  into  one  chain,  the  last 
link  of  which  is  the  jubilee,  corroborates  this 
view,  inasmuch  as  we  have — i.  A  Sabbath  of 
days ;  2.  A  Sabbath  of  weeks  {the  seveftth  week  after 
the  passover  being  the  Sabbath  week,  as  the  first 
day  of  it  is  the  festival  of  weeks) ;  3.  A  Sabbath  of 
months  (inasmuch  as  the  seventh  month  has  both  a 
festival  and  a  fast,  and  with  its  first  day  begins  the 
civil  year) ;  4.  A  Sabbath  of  years  (the  seventh 
year  is  the  Sabbatic  year) ;  and  5.  A  Sabbath  of 
Sabbaths,  inasmuch  as  the  seventh  Sabbatic  year  is 
the  jubilee. 

As  the  obsei-vance  of  the  jubilee,  like  that  of  the 
Sabbatical  year,  was  only  to  become  obligatory 
when  the  Israelites  had  taken  possession  of  the 
promised  land,  and  cultivated  the  land  for  that 
period  of  years,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
festival  was  to  be  celebrated,  the  ancient  tradition 
preserved  in  the  Talmud  seems  to  be  correct,  that 
the  first  Sabbatical  year  was  in  the  one-and- 
twentieth,  and  the  first  jubilee  in  the  sixty-fourth, 
year  after  the  Jews  came  into  Canaan,  for  it  took 
them  seven  years  to  conquer  it,  and  seven  years 
more  to  distribute  it  {Erachin^  xii.  6 ;  Maimonides, 
Hilchoth  Shmita  Ve-Jobel,  x.  2).  The  Bible  says 
nothing  about  the  manner  in  which  the  jubilee  is 
to  be  celebrated,  except  that  it  should  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  As  in  many 
other  cases,  the  lawgiver  leaves  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  law,  and  the  necessarily  compli- 
cated arrangements  connected  therewith,  to  the 
elders  of  Israel  Now  tradition  tells  us  that  the 
trumpets  used  on  this  occasion^  like  those  of  the 
feast  of  trumpets,  or  new  year,  were  of  rams' 
horns,  straight,  and  had  their  mouth-piece  covered 
with  gold  {Mishna  Rosh  Ha-Shana^  iil  2  ;  Maimo- 
nides, Hilchoth  Shmita  Ve-Jobel^  x.  11),  that  every 
Israelite  blew  nine  blasts  s»o  as  to  make  the  trum- 
pet literally  'sound  throughout  the  land'  (Lev. 
xxv.  9) ;  and  that  *from  the  feast  of  trumpets,  or 
new  year  [/>.,  Tishri  i],  till  the  day  of  atone- 
ment [«>.,  Tishri  10],  the  slaves  were  neither  manu- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes  nor  made  use  of 
by  their  masters,  but  ate,  drank,  and  rejoiced,  and 
wore  garlands  on  their  heads ;  and  when  the  day 
of  atonement  came  the  judges  blew  the  trumpet, 
the  slaves  were  manumitted  to  go  to  their  homes, 
and  the  fields  were  set  free'  {Rosh  Ha-Shanay  8  b ; 
Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Shmita  Ve-Jobely  x.  14). 
Though  the  Jews,  from  the  nature  ofthe  case,  can- 
not now  celebrate  the  jubilee,  yet  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  atonement,  the  conclusion  of  the  fast  is 
announced  in  all  the  synagogues  to  the  present  day 
by  the  blast  of  the  Shophar  =  horn,  which,  according 
to  the  rabbins,  is  intended  to  commemorate  the 
ancient  jubilee  proclamation  {Orach  Chajim,  cap. 
Dcxxiii.  sec.  6,  note). 

Because  the  Bible  does  not  record  any  particular 
instance  of  the  public  celebration  of  this  festival, 
Michaelis,  Winer,  etc.,  have  questioned  whether 
the  law  of  jubilee  ever  came  into  actual  operation ; 
whilst  Kranold,  Hupfeld,  etc,  have  positively 
denied  it.  The  following  considerations,  however, 
speak  for  its  actual  observance  : — I.  All  the  other 
Mosaic  festivals  have  been  observed,  and  it  is 
therefore  surpassing  strange  to  suppose  that  the 
jubilee  which  is  so  organically  connected  with 
them,  and  is  the  climax  of  all  of  them,  is  the  only 
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one  that  never  was  observed;  2.  The  law  about 
the  inalienability  of  landed  property,  which  was  to 
be  the  result  of  the  jubilee,  actually  obtained 
among  the  Jews,  thus  shewing  that  this  festival 
must  nave  been  observed.  Hence  it  was  with  a 
view  of  observing  the  jubilee  law  that  the  right  of 
an  heiress  to  many  was  restricted  (Num.  xxxvi.  4, 
6,  7) ;  and  it  was  the  observance  of  this  law,  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  land  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
grevent  ks  reversion  to  the  original  owner  or  his 
eir  in  the  vear  of  jubilee,  that  made  Naboth  refuse 
to  port  with  his  vineyard  on  the  solicitation  of 
King  Ahab  (i  Kings  xxL  1-4).  3.  From  Ezek. 
xlvi.  17,  where  even  the  king  is  reminded  that  if 
he  made  a  present  of  his  landed  property  to  any  of 
his  servants  it  could  only  be  to  the  jubilee  year, 
when  it  must  revert  to  him,  it  is  evident  that  the 
jubilee  was  observed.  Allusions  to  the  jubilee  are 
also  to  be  found  in  Is.  IxL  i,  2 ;  Neh.  v.  1-19. 
4.  This  observance  of  the  jubilee  is  attested  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  Jewish  tradition.  This  unani- 
mity of  opinion,  however,  only  extends  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  jubilee  prior  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  for  many  of  the  later  rabbins  affirm  that 
it  was  not  kept  after  the  captivity.  But  in  the 
Seder  Ohm  (cap.  xxx.)»  the  author  of  which  lived 
shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  are 
positively  assured  that  it  was  observed.  Josephus 
too  {Antiq,  iiL  12,  sec  3)  speaks  of  it  as  being 
permanently  observed.  This  is,  moreover,  con- 
firmed by  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  xl.)t  who  tell  us 
that  the  Jews  cannot  dispose  of  their  own  patri- 
mony lhiw%  iCkl^fiwn  TwXccir,  as  well  as  by  the  faxX 
that  we  have  distinct  records  of  the  law  respecting 
the  redemption  of  houses  in  cities  without  walls, 
which  forms  an  int^^ral  part  of  the  jubilee  law, 
being  strictly  observed  to  a  very  late  period  (Era'- 
ckin^  31b;  Baba  Kama,  82  b). 

4.  Design  and  importance  of  the  yuhilee, — ^The 
design  of  this  institution  is  that  those  of  the  people 
of  God  who,  through  poverty  or  other  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, had  forfeited  their  personal  liberty  or 
property  to  their  fellow-brethren,  should  have 
their  debts  forgiven  by  their  co-religiOnists  every 
half  century,  on  the  gteAt  day  of  atonement,  and 
be  restored  to  their  families  and  inheritance  as 
freely  and  fully  as  God  on  that  very  day  forgave 
the  debts  of  his  people  and  restored  them  to  per- 
fect fellowship  with  himself,  so  that  the  whole 
communitv,  having  forgiven  each  other  and  being 
forgiven  oy  God,  mi^t  return  to  the  original 
orStt  which  had  been  disturbed  iti  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  being  freed  from  the  bondage  of  one 
another  might  unreservedly  be  the  servants  of  him 
who  is  their  redeemer.  The  aim  of  the  jubilee, 
therefore,  is  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  essential 
character  of  the  theocracy,  to  the  end  that  there 
be  no  p>oor  among  the  people  of  God  (Deut  xv.  4). 
Hence  God,  who  redeemed  Israel  from  the  bon- 
dage of  Egypt  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  al- 
lotted to  them  the  promised  land,  will  not  suffer 
any  one  to  usurp  his  title  as  Lord  over  those  whom 
he  owns  aa  his  own.  It  is  the  idea  of  grace  for  all 
the  suffering  children  of  man,  bringing  freedom  to 
the  captive  and  rest  to  the  weary  as  well  as  to  the 
earth,  which  made  the  year  of  jubilee  the  symbol 

of  the  Messianic  year  of  grace  (mnv  plH  rOfi^i 
Is.  IXL  2),  when  all  the  conflicts  in  the  universe 
shall  be  restored  to  their  original  harmony,  and 
when  not  only  we,  who  have  Qie  first-fruits  of  the 


Spirit,  but  the  whole  creation,  which  groanetli 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now,  shall  be 
restored  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God  (comp.  Is.  Ixl  1-3 ;  Luke  iv.  21 ;  Rom.  viil 
18-23 ;  Heb.  iv.  9). 

ne  importance  of  this  institution  will  be  apparent 
if  it  is  considered  what  moral  and  social  advantages 
would  accrue  to  the  community  from  the  sacred 
observance  of  it.  i.  It  would  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  land  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  the  detii- 
ment  of  the  community  at  large.  2.  It  would 
render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  bom  to  ab- 
solute poverty,  since  every  one  had  his  hereditary 
land.  3.  It  would  preclude  those  inequalities 
whidh  are  produced  by  extremes  of  riches  aod 
poverty,  and  which  make  one  man  domineer  over 
another.  4.  It  would  utterly  do  away  with  slaveiy. 
5.  It  would  afford  a  ficsh  opportunity  to  those 
who  were  reduced  by  HdVet^  circumstances  to 
begin  again  their  career  of  industry,  in  the  patri- 
mony v^ch  they  had  temporarily  forfeited.  6. 
It  would  periodically  rectify  the  disorders  which 
crept  into  the  state  in  the  course  of  time,  preclude 
the  division  of  the  people  into  nobles  and  plebeians, 
and  preserve  the  theocracy  inviolate. 

5.  Literature. — ^The  Mishna^  Erachin,  ch.  vii- 
ix.,  gives  very  important  enactments  of  a  venr 
ancient  date  respecting  the  jubilees  In  Maimo- 
nides,  lod  Ha'Cheaaka^  HiJehctk  Shmita  Ve-JM 
ch.  x.-xiiL ,  an  epitome  will  be  foiind  of  the  Jewish 
information  ott  this  subject^  which  is  scattered 
through  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim.  Of  the 
modem  productions  are  to  be  mentioned  the 
valuable  treatises  of  Cunseus^  De  Rep.  Hebr.^  ch.  2, 
sec  iv.,  in  the  Critici Sacri^  voL  ix.,  p.  278,  sq. ', 
and  Meyer,  De  Temper,  etlXehus  Hebneorum,  I755; 
p.  341-360;  Carpzov,  Apparatus  Historko-Cnti- 
cuSf  p.  447,  Jt^.  ;  Michaelisi  Commentariex  en  tkt 
Laws  ofMoses^  English  version,  London  1814,  voL 
i.  art.  IxxxiiL,  p.  376,  sq,  ;  Ideler,  Handhuk  dtr 
Chronologie^  vol.  L,  Berlin  1825,  p.  502,  sq,;  the 
excellent  prize  essays  of  Kranold^  De  Anno  He^- 
Jubiiao,  Gottingen  1837,  and  Wolde,  De  Anni 
ffebr.  jubilao,  Gottingen  1837  ;  Bahr,  SymbelH 
des  Mosaischen  Cnitus,  vol  ii,  Heidelberg  iSjo, 
p.  572,  sq. ;  Ewald,  Di^  Alterthiimer  da  Vdka 
Israel,  Gottingen  1854,  p.  415,  sq ;  Saalschiiti, 
Das  Mosaische  Recht^  vol  i.,  Berlin  1853,  ch.  xiii-. 
p.  141,  etc.  ;  and  by  the  same  learned  author, 
Archdologie  der  ffebraer,  vol  iL,  Konigsberg  1856, 
ch.  Ixvi,  sea  3,  p.  2244  etc  ;  Henfeld,  GesekUku 
des  Volkes  Israd^  vol.  i,  Nordhausen  1855,  p- 
463,  etc  ;  Keil,  ffandbuch  der  Bibliuhen  Arckao- 
logiey  Frankfort-on-the-Al aine  1858,  vol  L  p-  374i 
etc— C.  D.  Gi 

JUBILEES,  Book  ott.  This  Apooyphal  or 
Hag^ic  book,  which  was  used  so  largely  in  the 
ancient  church,  and  was  still  known  to  the  B}'zan- 
tines,  but  of  which  both  the  original  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  were  afterwards  lost,  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  an  Ethiopic  version  in  Abyssinia. 

I.   Title  of  the  Book,  and  its  signifoation.^T^ 

book  is  called  rk  'I«^Xcua  «  nh^T\  1B0,  rf' 
jubilees  or  the  book  ofju^ileo,  because  it  divides 
the  period  of  the  Biblical  history  upon  vbicfa  H 
treats,  i*  «.,  fJom  the  creation  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Israelites  into  Canfem,  into  fifty  JubUecs  of  forty- 
nine  years  each,  equal  to  2450  years,  and  caiefuUy 
describes  every  event  according  to  the  Jubflee,  Sab- 
batic year,  or  year  in  which  it  transpired,  as  staled 
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in  the  inscription :  '  These  are  the  words  of  the 
division  of  the  days  according  to  the  law  and  the 
testimony,  according  to  the  events  of  the  years  in 
Sabbatic  years  and  in  Jubilees,  etc'  It  is  also 
called  by  the  Fathers  ^  \€tt^  r^yc^-it,  XerrMry^re- 

KO^T,  L  e.,  M/  sma//  Gtnesis,  compendium  of 
Genesis^  because  it  only  selects  certain  portions  of 
Genesis,  although  through  its  lengthy  comments 
upon  these  points  it  is  actually  longer  than  this 
canonical  bcK>k  (comp.  Epiphanius,  Adv.  Haer.y 
lib.  I.,  torn,  iii.,  cap.  vi.,  ed.  Petav.;  G.  Syncellus, 
p.  S) ;  or  according  to  Ewald's  rendering  of  it,  rk 
Xrrrd  {subtilia^  minuia)  T4p€iris,  because  it  divides 
the  history  upon  which  it  treats  into  very  minute 
and  small  periods  {GeschichU  des  Volkis  Israd^ 
i.  271) ;  it  is  called  by  St.  Jerome  tht  Apocryphal 
Genesis  (see  below,  sec.  3),  and  it  is  also  styled  1^ 
rov  Muvff^un  diro/rdXi/^tt,  tAe  Apocalypse  of  Moses^ 
by  George  Syncellus  and  Cedrenus,  because  the 
Ixx)k  pretends  to  be  a  revelation  of  God  to  Moses, 
and  is  denominated  '  the  book  of  the  division  of  days'* 
by  the  Abyssinian  Church,  from  the  fiist  words  of 
the  inscription. 

2.  Design  and  Contents  of  the  Book. — ^This  Apo- 
cryphal book  is  designed  to  be  a  commentary  on 
the  canonical  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  (i) 
It  fixes  and  arranges  more  minutely  the  chronology 
of  the  Biblicxd  history  from  the  creation  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan ;  (2)  Solves  the 
various  difficulties  to  be  foimd  in  the  narratives  of 
these  canonical  books ;  (3)  Describes  more  fully 
events  which  are  simply  hinted  at  in  the  sacred  his- 
toiy  of  that  early  period ;  and  (4)  Expatiates  upon  the 
religious  observances,  such  as  the  Sabbath,  the  fes- 
tivals, circumcision,  sacrifices,  lawful  and  unlawful 
meats,  etc.  etc.,  setting  forth  their  sacred  character, 
as  well  as  our  duty  to  keep  them,  by  shewing  the  high 
antiquity  of  these  institutions,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
been  sacredly  observed  by  the  patriarchs,  as  mav  be 
seen  from  the  following  notice  of  these  four  pomts. 

a.  In  its  chronological  arrangements  we  find  that 
it  places  the  deluge  in  1353  A.  M.  (Jubil.  vl  61),  and 
the  exodus  in  the  year  2410  A.  M.  (iv.  la)  This, 
with  the  forty  years*  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, 
yields  fifty  jubilees  of  forty-nine  years  each  from 
the  creation  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  u  e,  2450, 
and  also  allows  a  n^w  jubilee  period  to  commence 
immediately  upon  the  entering  of  the  Israelites  into 
the  promised  land.  Though  in  the  calculations  of 
this  period  the  book  of  Jubilees  agrees  in  its  parti- 
culars with  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
yet  it  differs  from  the  canonical  text  both  as  to  the 
time  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  the  years  in  which 
the  ante  and  post-diluvian  patriarchs  begat  their 
children.  Thus  Jared  is  said  to  have  lived  62  in- 
stead of  162  years  before  Enoch  was  bom,  Me- 
thuselah was  67  instead  of  187  at  the  birth  of 
Lamech,  and  Lamech  again  was  53  instead  of  182 
when  he  begat  Noah ;  agreeing  partly  with  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  partly  with  the  Septua- 
gint  in  their  statements  about  these  ante-diluvian 
patriarchs.  In  the  chronology  of  the  post-diluvian 
patriarchs,  however,  the  book  of  Jubilees  deviates 
from  these  versions,  and  says  that  Arphaxad  begat 
Cainan  when  74-75  ;  after  the  deluge,  Cainan  begat 
Salah  when  57,  Salah  begat  Eber  when  67,  Eber 
begat  Peleg  when  68,  Peleg  begat  Reu  when  61, 
the  birth  of  Serug  is  omitted,  but  Serug  is  said  to 
have  begat  Nahor  in  the  year  i  x6  after  the  birth 
of  Reu,  and  Nahor  he^^  Terah  in  his  62d  year 


(comp.  Jubil.  iv.  40,  etc.)  The  going  down  into 
Egypt  is  placed  about  2 172-2 173  a.m.  (Jubil.  xlv. 
1-3),  so  that  when  we  deduct  it  from  2410,  in  which 
year  the  exodus  is  placed,  there  remains  for  the  so- 
journ in  Eg^t  238  years.  In  the  description  of 
the  lives  of'^  Noah,  Abraham  (xxiiL  23),  Isaac 
(xxxvl  49-52),  Jacob  (xlv.  40-43),  and  Joseph 
(xlvi.  9-15),  the  chronology  agrees  with  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Genesis. 

b.  Of  the  difficulties  in  the  sacred  narrative  which 
the  book  of  Jubilees  tries  to  solve,  may  be  men- 
tioned that  it  accounts  for  the  serpent  speaking  to 
Eve,  by  saying  that  all  animals  spoke  before  the 
fall  in  paradise  (comp.  Gen.  L  i  with  Jubil.  iil  98); 
explains  very  minutely  whence  the  nrst  heads  of 
families  took  their  wives  (Jubil.  iv.  24,  71,  100, 
etc.);  how  far  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
in  Gen.  ii.  17  has  been  fulfilled  literally  (iv.  99, 
etc.) ;  shews  that  the  sons  of  God  who  came  to  the 
daughters  of  men  were  angels  (v.  3) ;  with  what 
help  Noah  brought  the  animals  into  the  ark  (v. 
76) ;  wherewith  the  tower  of  Babel  was  destroyed 
(x.  87);  why  Sarah  disliked  Ishmael  and  urged 
Abndiam  to  send  him  away  (xvii.  13) ;  why  Re- 
becca loved  Jacob  so  dearly  (xix.  40-84) ;  how  it 
was  that  Esau  came  to  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  (xxiv.  5-20) ;  who  told  Rebekah  (Gen. 
xxvii.  42)  that  Esau  determined  to  kill  Jacob 
(xxxvii.  I,  etc.);  how  it  was  that  he  afterwards 
desisted  from  his  determination  to  kill  Jacob  (xxxv. 
29-105);  why  Rebekah  said  (Gen.  xxvii.  45)  that 
she  would  be  deprived  of  both  her  softs  in  one  day 
(xxxviL  9) ;  why  Er  Tudah*s  first-bom  died  (xli. 
1-7);  why  Onan  would  not  redeem  Tamar  (xlL 
1 1 -13);  why  Judah  was  not  punished  for  his  sin 
with  Tamar  (xlL  57-67);  why  Joseph  had  the 
money  put  into  the  sacks  of  his  brethren  (xlii. 
71-73) ;  and  how  Moses  was  nourished  in  the  ark 
(xlviL  13),  and  that  it  was  not  God  but  the  chief- 
mastemah,  HDDfi^,  tfie  enemy  who  hardened  the 
hearts  of  the  Egyptians  (xlviiL  58). 

c.  Instances  where  events  which  are  briefly  men- 
tioned or  simply  hinted  at  in  the  canonical  book  of 
Genesis,  and  which  seem  to  refer  to  another  narra- 
tive of  an  earlier  or  later  date,  are  given  more  fully 
in  the  book  of  Jubilees,  will  be  found  in  Jubil. 
xvi.  39-101,  where  an  extensive  description  is  given 
of  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  Abraham  and 
Sarah  as  a  supplement  to  Gen.  xviii.  14 ;  in  Jubil. 
xxxii.  5-38,  50-53,  where  Jacob  is  described  as 
giving  tithes  of  all  his  possessions,  and  wishing  to 
erect  a  house  of  God  m  Bethel,  which  is  a  fuller 
description  of  that  hinted  at  in  Gen.  xxviii.  22  ;  in 
Jubil.  xxxiv.  4-25,  where  Jacobus  battle  with  the 
seven  kings  of  the  Amorites  is  described,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Gen.  xlviii.  22. 

d.  As  to  the  relifj^ous  observances,  we  are  told 
that  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Pentecost  (Dni3an  DV 
niyiSD,  "I^Vpn  jn),  is  contained  in  the  covenants 
which  (^od  made  with  Noah  and  Abraham  (comp. 
Jubil.  vi.  56-60  with  Gen.  ix.  8-17;  xiv.  51-54  with 
Gen.  XV.  18-21)  ;  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  first 
celebrated  by  Abraham  at  Beersheba  (Jubil.  xvi. 
61-101) ;  the  concluding  Festival  (msy  ^J^DBO, 
which  is  on  the  23d  of  ftshriy  continuing  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  [Festivals],  was  instituted  by  Jacob 
(Jubil.  xxxii.  87-94)  after  his  vision  at  Bethd  (Gen. 
xxxv.  9-14) ;  and  that  the  mourning  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (I^ED  DV)  was  instituted  (Lev.  xvi.  29) 
to  commemorate  the  mourning  of  Jacob  over  the 
loss  of  Joseph  (Jubil.  xxxiv.  50-60). 
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The  German  version  by  Dillmann,  through  which 
this  book  has  recently  been  made  known  to  Euro- 
peans, has  been  divided  by  the  erudite  translator 
vnX.o  fifty  chapters^  but  not  into  verses.  The  refer- 
ences in  this  article  are  to  those  chapters,  and  the 
lines  of  the  respective  chapters. 

3.  Author  and  Original  Language  of  the  Book. 
— ^That  the  author  of  this  book  was  a  Jew  is  evi- 
dent from — (i)  His  minute  description  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  festivals,  as  well  as  iXX  the  Rabbinic 
ceremonies  connected  therewith  (1«  l9-33»  49-6o), 
which  developed  themselves  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  which  we  are  told  are  simply  types  described 
by  Moses  from  heavenly  archetypes,  and  have  not 
only  been  kept  by  the  angels  in  heaven,  but  are 
binding  upon  the  Jews  world  without  end  ;  (2) 
The  elevated  position  he  ascribes  to  the  Jewish 
people  (ii.  79-91 ;  xvi.  50-56),  ordinary  Israelites 
are  in  dignity  equal  to  angek  (xv.  72-75),  and  the 
priests  are  like  the  presence-angels  (xxxi.  47-49)1 
over  Israel  only  does  the  Lord  himself  rule,  whilst 
he  appointed  evil  spirits  to  exercise  dominion  over 
all  other  nations  (xv.  80-90);  and  (3)  The  many 
Hagadic  elements  of  this  book  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim.  Comp.  for 
instance  JubiL  L  1 1 6,  where  the  presence-angel, 
pIDtDD,  D^^DH  *1K^,  is  described  as  having  pre- 
ceded the  hosts  of  Israel,  with  Sanhedrim  38,  b  ; 
the  description  of  the  creation  of  paradise  on  the 
third  day  {yubiL  il  37  with  Bereshith  Rabha^  c. 
XV.);  the  twenty -two  generations  from  Adam  to 
Jacob  {yubil,  it  64,  91,  with  Bereshith  Rabba  and 
Midrash  Tadshe^  169);  the  animals  speaking  be- 
fore the  fall  (JubiL  iii.  98  with  the  Midrashim) ; 
the  remark  that  Adam  lived  70  years  less  than 
1000  years  in  order  that  the  declaration  might  be 
fulfilled  *  in  the  day  in  which  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  die,'  since  1000  years  are  as  one  day  with 
the  Lord  {Jubil,  iv.  99  with  Bereshith  Rabba,  c. 
xbc. ;  Justin.  Dial,  c,  Tryph,,  p.  278,  ed.  Otto) ;  the 
causes  of  the  deluge  {JubiL  v.  5-20  with  Bereshith 
Rabba,  c.  xxxi. ) ;  me  declaration  that  the  beginning 
of  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months,  are 
to  be  celebrated  as  festivals,  being  the  beginning  of 
the  four  seasons  called  n^QpH,  and  having  already 
been  observed  by  Noah  {jfubU.  vi.  31-95  with 
Pirke  d.  R.  Eliezer,  cap.  viii. ;  Pseudo-jfonathan  on 
Gen.  viii.  22) ;  the  statement  that  Satan  induced 
God  to  ask  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son  {Jubil, 
xvii.  49-53  with  Sanhedrim  89,  b) ;  that  Abraham 
was  tempted  ten  times  {JubiL  xix.  22  with  Mishna, 
Aboth  V.  3 ;  Targum  Jerusalem  on  Gen.  xxii.  I, 
etc.);  and  that  Joseph  spake  Hebrew  when  he 
made  himself  known  to  his  brothers  {Jubil.  xliii. 
54  with  Bereshith  Rabba,  cap.  xciii.)  As,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  practices,  rites,  and  interpreta- 
tions given  in  this  book  are  at  variance  with  the 
traditional  expositions  of  the  Rabbins,  Beer  is  of 
opinion  that  the  writer  was  a  Dosithean  who  was 
anxious  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  Samaritanism 
and  Rabbinic- Judaism,  by  making  mutual  conces- 
sions {Das  Buch  d.  Jubilden,  pp.  61,  62) ;  Jellinek 
again  thinks  that  he  was  an  Essene,  and  wrote  this 
book  against  the  Pharisees,  who  maintained  that 
the  begmning  of  the  month  is  to  be  fixed  by  obser- 
vation and  not  by  calculation  (^B  7^  KHHri  WX^p 

n^^fcOH),  and  that  the  Sanhedrim  had  the  power  of 
ordaining  intercalary  years  [Hillel  II.],  adducing 
in  corroboration  of  this  view  the  remark  in  Jubil. 
vi.  95-i33f  the  chronological  system  of  the  author, 


which  is  based  upon  heptades ;  and  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath,  which  as  an  Essene  loving 
the  sacred  number  seven,  he  urges  upon  every 
Israelite  (comp.  JubiL  ii.  73-135;  iv.  19-61;  Bd. 
Ha-Midrash,  liL  p.  xi.)  Whibt  Frankel  maintains 
that  the  writer  was  an  Egyptian  Tew,  and  a  priest 
at  the  temple  in  Leontopolis,  which  accounts  for 
his  setting  such  a  high  value  upon  sacrifices,  and 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  festivals  and  saaifices  to 
the  patriarchs  {Monatschrifl,  v.  p«  396). 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
which  phase  of  Judaism  the  author  belonged,  all 
agree  that  this  book  was  written  in  Hebrew,  that 
it  was  afterwards  translated  into  Greek,  and  that  the 
Ethiopic,  of  which  Dillmann  has  given  a  German 
version  is  made  from  the  Greek.  Many  of  the 
expressions  in  the  book  can  only  be  understood  bj 
retranslating  them  into  Hebrew.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  remarks  '  und  es  giebt  keine  Uebesge- 
hung'  (Jubil.  yi.  loi,  102),  *  und  sie  soilen  kiinen 
Tag  UEBERGEHEN '  (vL  X07),  become  intelligible 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  original  had  "1U*P, 
intercalation.  Moreover,  the  writer  designates  tbe 
wives  of  the  patriarchs  from  the  family  of  Seth  by 
names  which  express  beauty  and  virtue  in  Hdnrets; 
Seth  married  Azurah,  iTI^Vy,  restrain;  Jared 
married  Beracha,  n2"13,  blessing;  Enoch  and  Me- 
thuselah married  wives  of  the  name  of  Adni,  rU*iy, 
pleasure;  whilst  Cain  married  his  sister  Avan,  ]}K, 

vice  (Jubil.  iv.  24-128).  The  words  ^nySW  *! 
Gen.  xxii.  16,  are  rendered  in  the  book  of  JubiL 
(xvii.  42),  bei  meinem  Haupte,  which  is  the  well- 
known  Palestinian  oath,  1B^"1,  "•B'K"!  ^TO  (comp. 
Sanhedrim,  2,  3,  a/.),  and  which  no  Greek  writer 
would  use,  especially  as  the  Sept  has  not  gut  it 
here.  There  are  also  other  renderings  which  shew 
that  the  writer  had  the  Hebrew  Scnptures  before 
him  and  not  the  Sept.,  a  fact  which  is  irreconcil- 
able on  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  Greek  Jev, 
or  wrote  in  Greek,  as  he  would  undoubtedly  ha^'e 
used  the  Sept.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  book  of 
Tubil.  xiv.  9,  10,  has  ^  der  aus  deinem  Leibe 
hervorgeht,  which  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  T^DO  KV  "^BV,  Gen.  xv.  4 ;  othenrw 
the  Sept.  0r  ^(eXei^tf-erat  Ik  9w  :  JubiL  xiv.  29  has 
^aberAbram  wehrte  sie  ab,'  so  the  Hebrew  3^1 

DISK  DniK  (Gen.  xv.  1 1),  not  the  Sept  koX  cvtid- 

^iff€V  adroTt  Appofi  (comp.  also  book  of  Jubil.  xr. 
17  with  Sept.  Gen.  xviL  7  ;  xv.  43  with  Sept  xril 
17  ;  XV.  46  \rith  Sept.  xvii.  19).  To  these  is  to 
be  added  the  testimony  of  St  Jerome,  who  remarks 
upon  nD"lt  hoc  verbum,  quantum  memoria  sag- 

gerit,  nusquam  alibi  in  scripturis  Sanctis  apnd  H^ 
braeos  invenisse  me  novi,  absque  libro  apocryphot 
qui  a  Gnecis  fiucpoyivtctt  appellatur.  Ibi  in  sdi- 
ncatione  turris  pro  stadio  ponitur,  in  quo  exocr- 
centur  pugiles  et  athlets  et  cursorum  velodtas 
comprobatur  (comp.  In  epistda  cut  fahioiam  it 
maftsionibus,  Mansio  xviii.  on  Num.  xxxiiL  21,22}; 
and  again  (Mansio  xxiv.  on  Num.  xxxiii.  27,  s^K 
hoc  e^em  vocabulo  (mn)  et  iisdem  Uteris  scnp- 

tum  invenio  patrem  Abraham,  qui  in  sopradkto 
apocrypho  Geneseos  volumine  abactis  corvis,  qui 
hominum  frumenta  vastabant,  aboctoris  vel  depul* 
soris  sortitus  est  nomen  ;  as  well  as  the  hxx  that 
portions  of  the  book  are  still  extant  in  Hebirw 
(comp.  Jellinek,  Bet  Hd-Afidrash,  voL  iii  P.  o- 
etc )  The  agreement  of  many  passages  with  Ae 
Sept.  when  the  latter  deviates  from  the  Hebrew,  is. 
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ns  Dillmann  observes,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  trans- 
lator who,  when  rendering  it  into  Greek,  used  the 
Sept.  (Ewald,  Jakrbiuht  iii.  p.  90). 

4.  DaU  and  Importance  of  the  Book.  — That  this 
book  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  description  of 
the  sacrifices  and  the  services  performed  therein, 
but  from  its  whole  complexion,  and  this  is  admitted 
by  all  who  have  written  on  it  Its  exact  date,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Kriiger  maintains 
that  it  was  written  between  332-320  B.C. ;  Dillmann 
and  Frankel  thmk  that  it  was  written  in  the  first 
century  be/ore  Christ ;  whilst  Ewald  is  of  opinion 
that  it  originated  about  the  birth  of  Christ,  The 
medium  of  the  two  extremes  is  the  most  probable. 

The  importance  of  this  book  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated, when  we  remember  that  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  Biblical  works,  written  between  the  close  of 
the  O.  T.  canon  and  banning  of  the  N.  T.,  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  There  are,  however, 
several  other  considerations  which  render  this  book 
a  most  important  contribution,  both  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  and  to  the  history  of 
Jewish  belief  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  I. 
Many  portions  of  it  are  literal  translations  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  therefore  enable  us  to  see  in 
what  state  the  Hebrew  text  was  at  that  age,  and 
furnish  us  with  some  readings  which  are  preferable 
to  those  given  in  the  textus  receptuSy  e.g.,  Jubil. 
xvii.  17  shows  that  the  correct  reading  of  Gen. 

xxi  II  is  viDK  mx  h)r\  i:a  ms  fjy,  which  is 

corroborated  by  the  verse  immediately  following. 
2.  It  shows  us  that  the  Jews  of  that  age  believed 
in  the  survival  of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the 
body  (xxiii.  115),  though  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  nowhere  mentioned  therein ;  that  they  believed 
in  the  existence  of  Satan,  the  prince  of  legions  of 
evil  spirits,  respecting  which  so  little  is  said  in  the 
O.  T.  and  so  much  in  tlie  New ;  and  that  these 
evil  spirits  have  dominion  over  men,  and  are  often 
the  cause  of  their  illnesses  and  death  (x.  35-47 ; 
xlix.  7-10).  3.  It  shows  us  what  the  Jews  believed 
about  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  great  day 
of  judgment  (xxxiii.  37-118).  4.  It  explains  the 
statements  in  Acts  vii.  53  ;  Gal.  iii  19 ;  Heb.  iu  2, 
which  have  caused  so  much  difficulty  to  interpreters, 
by  most  distinctly  declaring  that  the  law  was  given 
through  the  presence  angel  (i.  99-I02).  $.  There 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  quoted  in  the 
N.  T.  (comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  Jude  6,  with  Jubil.  iv. 
76 ;  V.  3,  20). 

5.  Literature, — It   has  already  been  remarked 

that   the   Hebrew   original  of  this   book  is  lost. 

Chapters  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  are,  however,  preserved 

from  Midrash    Vajisau  in  Midrash   Jalkut  Sab- 

batic,  section  Bereshith^  cxxxiii.,  as  has  been  pointed 

out  by  Jellinek  (see  below) ;  and  Treuenfels  has 

shown  parallels  between  other  parts  of  the  book  of 

Jubilees  and  the  Hagada  and  Midrashim  in  Liter- 

titurblatt  des  Orients ^  1846,  p.  81,  fF.     The  Greek 

version  of  this  book,  which  was  made  at  a  very 

early  period  of  the  Christian  era,  as  is  evident  from 

Jiecognit,   Clement.  ^  cap.  xxx.-xxxiL,  though  Epi- 

phanius  (^dV.  Haer,  lib.  i.,  cap.  iv.  vi. ;  lib.  iL; 

toni.  ii.,  cap.  Ixxxiiu  Ixxxiv.)  and  St  Jerome  {in 

JCpistola  ad  Fabiolam  de  mansionibus^  Mansio  xviiL 

on  Num.  xxxiiL  21,  22 ;  Mansio  xxiv.  on  Num. 

xxxiii  27,  28)  are  the  6rst  who  mention  it  by  name, 

was  soon  lost  in  the  Western  Church,  but  it  still 

existed  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  was  copiously 


used  in  the  Chronographia  of  Georgius  Syncellus 
and  Georgius  Credrenus,  and  quoted  several  times 
by  Joannes  Zanoras  and  Michael  Glycas,  Byzan- 
tine theologians  and  historians  of  the  nth  and 
1 2th  centuries  (comp.  Fabricius,  CocUx  Pseud-epi' 
f^raph.  V.  Testy  85 1 -863;  Dillmann  in  Ewald* s 
Jahrb,  iii  94,  ff.)  From  that  time,  however,  the 
Greek  version  was  also  lost,  and  the  book  of  Jubilees 
was  quite  unknown  to  Europeans  till  1 844,  when 
Ewald  announced  in  Der  Zeitsckrift  fiir  die  Kunde 
des  Morgefilandes,  pp.  176- 1 79,  that  Dr.  KrapfThad 
found  it  preserved  in  the  Abyssinian  church  in  an 
Ethiopic  translation,  and  brought  over  a  MS.  copy 
which  was  made  over  to  the  Tubingen  University. 
This  Ethiopic  version  was  translated  into  German 
by  Dillmann  in  Ewald^s  yahrbikher\  vols,  ii.,  pp. 
230-256,  and  iii.,  pp.  1-96,  Gottingen  1851-1853; 
and  Ewald  at  once  used  its  contents  for  the  new 
edition  of  his  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  i,  Got- 
tingen 1851,  p.  271;  vol.  ii  (1853),  p.  294.  This 
was  seasonably  followed  by  Jellinet's  edition  of 
the  Midrash  Vajisau^  with  an  erudite  preface  /  Beth 
Ha-Midrashy  voi  iii,  Leipzig  1855;  by  the  learned 
treatises  of  Beer,  Dcu  Buch  der  Jubilden  und 
sein  Verhdltniss  zu  den  Midraschim,  1856 ;  and 
Frankel,  Das  Buch  der  Jitbildeny  Monatschrift 
fiir  Geschichte  uml  Wissenschafl  des  JudenthumSy 
V.  pp.  3 II -3 16;  380-400;  and  another  masterly 
production  by  Beer,  entitled  Noch  ein  IVort  iiber 
das  Buch  der  yubildeny  in  FrankePs  Monatschrifty 
1857 ;  and  strictures  on  the  works  of  Jellinek, 
Beer,  and  Frankel,  by  Dillmann,  in  Zeitschrifi 
der  Deutschen  morgenldndischen  Gesellschafty  xi., 
Leipzig  1857,  p.  161,  ff.  Kriiger,  too,  published 
an  article  on  Die  Chronologie  im  Buche  der  yubildeny 
Zeitschrifi  der  Deutschen  morgenldndischen  Gesell- 
schafty voi  xii,  Leipzig  1858,  p.  279,  ff.;  and 
Dillmann  has  at  last  published  the  Ethiopic  itself y 
Kiel  and  London  1859. — C.  D.  G. 

JUDA.  This  name  occurs  three  times  in  the 
A.  V.  instead  of  Judas  (Mark  vi  3  [comp.  Matt 
xiii  55,  where  the  same  person  is  called  Judas  in 
the  A.  v.] ;  Luke  iii  26,  30 ;  in  all  which  pas- 
sages 'loi^da  is  the  genitive  of  *Ioi^5ar),  and  four 
times  for  the  patriarch  Judah  (Luke  iii  33  ;  Heb. 
vii  14 ;  Rev.  v.  3  ;  vii  5). — f 

JUDiE  LEO.    [LEOjuDiE.] 

JUDiEA  AND  JUDEA.  Ezra  employs  the 
Chaldee  word  YehMy   T^n^  (=  Heb.  m^iT'),  to 

denote  the  whole  country  in  which  the  Jews 
settled  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Ezra  v.  I ; 
SepL  'loiJdo,  Judaa)  ;  and  he  calls  it  the  *  pro- 
vince of  Judea'  (WnjniD  l^TX*  j  ryiv  'lovSa/w  yc6- 

pav ;  Judceam  Provinciam),  Daniel  uses  the  word 
in  the  same  sense,  to  denote  the  land  of  the  Jews 
generally  (ch,  ii  25 ;  and  v.  13,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered in  our  A.  V.  both  Judah  and  Jeivry).     In 

Arabic  the  word  Yehiidy  i}^,  is  applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  Jews  as  a  people. 

In  the  time  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  this  word  had 
no  definite  and  well  understood  geographical  signi- 
fication. It  was  the  name  given  by  foreigners  to 
the  country  which  was  considered  the  home  of  the 
Jews.  Its  origin  is  easily  traced  When  the  people 
were  divided  under  Rehoboam,  ten  tribes  chose 
Jeroboam  for  their  king,  and  called  his  kingdom 
*  Jsrael  /  the  two  tribes  who  held  by  Rehoboam 
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called  their  kingdom  '  Judaky  because  it  was 
mainly  made  up  of  the  people  and  possessions  of 
that  powerful  tribe  (x  Kings  xil  20,  23,  27).  This 
kingaono,  being  so  closelv  connected  with  the 
tribe,  will  be  treated  of  in  the  Art  JUDAK. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown  by  the 
Assyrians  in  B.C.  721 ;  Judah  survived  it  133  years. 
During  this  period  the  name  '  Judah'  became 
identified  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and,  among 
foreigners,  with  the  whole  country  in  which  they 
dwelt,  that  is,  with  all  Palestine;  By  the  Jews 
themselves,  a  distinction  was  made  between  Judah 
and  Samaria,  but  among  strangers  it  was  over- 
looked. Hence,  during  the  captivity  the  name 
Yekud  rnrP),  or  '  Judea,'  as  it  is  in  the  English 
version,  was  applied  in  Babylon  to  the  whole  of 
Palestine.  And  after  the  captivity,  though  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  *  Ten  Tribes'  returned 
with  the  others,  and  though  many  of  them  settled 
in  their  ancient  country  (Ezra  i.  5 ;  x.  5 ;  i  Chron.  ix. 
3 ;  Neh.  viL  73  ;  see  Prideaux,  Connection,  I  128), 
yet  the  name  Judah,  or  Judea,  continued  to  be 
applied  to  all  Palestine,  and  more  especially  that 
section  west  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xL  5. 
7).  The  whole  province  over  wtiich  the  Persian 
satrap  ruled  was  called  '  Judah'  i^XX^ ;  Hag.  i^ 
I,  14 ;  il  2  ;  cf.  Esther  viii.  9  ;  Herodot  iiL  91). 

These  focts  will  account  for  the  somewhat  vague 
manner  in  which  the  Greek  word  'Im/douii,  Judaa, 
is  used  by  Josephus,  by  classic  authors,  and  even 
in  a  few  places  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  Thus 
Josephus  says,  '  Canaan  inhabited  the  country  now 
called  Judaa^  and  called  it  from  his  own  name 
Canaan'  {Antig.  i.  6.  2).  In  another  place  he 
speaks  of  'Judaea  beyond  Jordan'  (t^  'Iov5a(ar 
xipop  ToD  ^lopSdiHHf ;  Antiq,  xii  4.  1 1  ;  Reland, 
Pal,y  p.  32),  which  is  identical  with  that  expression 
in  Matthew  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
controversy — 'Jesus  departed  from  Galilee,  and 
came  into  the  coasts  of  Judaa  beyond  Jordan '  (r4 
6pia  r9ft  'loudcUat  xipajf  rov  'lopdd^ov.  Matt.  xix. 
l).  Ptolemy  begins  one  of  his  chapters,  *  Syrian 
Palestine^  which  is  also  called  Judaa  {j/JTit  Ktd  'lov- 
dala  itaXetrat,  v.  16) ;  and  Luke,  in  Acts  xxviii.  21, 
evidently  puts  *  Judaea'  for  Palestine  (see  Reland, 
pp.  35,  47,  etc.,  where  other  examples  are  cited). 

Before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  Palestine 
was  divided  into  three  distinct  provinces — Galilee, 
Samaria,  and  Judaa  (John  iv.  3-5 ;  Reland,  pp. 
'77»  -f^y*  /  Strabo,  xvi  2.  34,  seq.,  p.  759) ;  and 
of  these  divisions  Josephus  gives  a  detailed  account 
{BelL  Jud.  iil  3).  Judaea  lay  on  the  south,  and 
extended  from  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  on  the 
east,  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west ;  and  from 
about  the  parallel  of  Shiloh  on  the  north,  to  the 
wilderness  on  the  south  ;  and  also  included,  appa- 
rently, a  strip  of  coast  running  as  far  north  as 
Ptolemais  (Josephus,  /.  c.)  This  was  the  province 
usually  meant  by  the  term  ^JucUta '  in  the  N.  T. 
(Luke  v.  17 ;  Matt.  iv.  25  ;  John  iv.  47,  54,  etc.) ; 
but  sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  a  wider  sense. 
Thus,  in  Luke  I  5,  Herod  is  called  king  of  Judaea; 
that  is,  the  general  name  Judaea  is  given  to  his 
whole  kingdom,  which  included  all  Palestine  both 
east  and  west  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  Antia,  xviL  8. 
I*  ^"^  Josephus  also  says  that  part  of  Idumea 
was  embraced  in  Judaea  {Bdl,  Jud,  iil  3.  5).  The 
southern  part  of  Palestine,  between  Hebron,  Beer- 
sheba,  and  Gaza,  was  then  called  Idumea  [Idu- 
mea], and  thus  formed  part  of  the  proper  province 
of  Judaea. 


The  territory  anciently  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  divided  by  its  natural  oonfonnationinto 
three  sections  : — ^The  Shefhdahj  the  Mountaim^ 
and  the  Arabah  (Josh,  xl  x6  ;  xv.  6 ;  xriil  18 ; 
XV.  33,  48).  In  like  manner,  the  later  Jews 
divided  Judaea  into  three  corresponding  sectioas— 
Plain,  Mountain,  and  Valley,  The  'Plain'  in- 
cluded Philistia  and  part  of  Sharon ;  the  *  Moan- 
tain'  was  the  central  ridge  on  which  Jerusalem 
stands ;  and  the  '  Valley'  lay  along  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea  between  Engedi  and  Jericho  (Reland, 
p.  176 ;  see  the  Jewish  authorities  there  cited). 

In  the  N.  T.,  however,  only  two  natuial  divi- 
sions are  mentioned — ^the  mountain  or '  hill  countiy 
of  Judaea'  (h  SKjt  rf  6p€t^  r^  'Iov3oiai,  Luke  L 
65),  and  the  '  Wilderness  of  Judaea'  {iv  rf  ^/m^» 
Tift  'Iov«o/of,  Matt  iil  I).  The  'hill  countiy' 
embraced  the  crown  of  the  mountain  ridge  aroaiid 
Jerusalem,  and  southwards.  This  was  the  ttati\t 
country  of  the  Baptist  (Luke  I  39  ;  Alford, «« /*.) 
The   'Wilderness  of  Judaea,'   or,   emphatically, 

*  Tke  Wilderness,'  as  it  is  termed  in  the  narrative 
of  our  Lord's  temptation  (H^  ^/njMor,  Matt  iv.  l), 
is  that  wild  and  desolate  region  along  the  whole 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  from  wt  brow  of 
the  ridge,  at  Bethany,  Bethlehem,  and  Tekoa, 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  For  the 
physical  geography  of  this  region,  sec  Palestine; 
and  for  its  history,  Jerusalem  (see  also  Desert). 

That  section  of  Judaea  which  formed  the  scene 
of  a  jpart  of  our  l.ord's  labours,  teachings,  and 
sufTenngs,  was  'a  hill  country ;'  a  land  of  ^"ine- 
yards,  olive  groves,  and  ng-orchards,  which 
flourished  luxuriantly  in  the  deep  glens  and  along 
the  terraced  sides  of  the  limestone  hills.     The 

*  Wilderness,'  where  he  was  tempted,  and  throogh 
which  he  travelled  from  Jericho  to  Bethany,  »^ 
a  land  of  sheep  and  shepherds,  and  daring  ontlavf 
{handbook  for  S,  and  P,,  pp.  1 84,  24B).  This 
had  a  marked  effect  on  our  Lord's  teaching,  and 
on  the  illustrations  and  parables  he  employed,  as 
is  seen  by  a  careful  study  of  the  gospel  of  John, 
whidi  chiefly  relates  those  inddents  that  occurred 
in  Judaea.  The  pambles  of  the  vineyard  (Matt 
xxl  28),  of  the  ng-trees  (xxL  19 ;  Luke  xxL  29. 
etc.),  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  30,  seg.], 
and  of  the  good  shepherd  (Tohn  x.),  were  all  toid 
in  Juda^  where  Christ  could  point  to  the  scenes, 
and  where  the  auditors  were  familiar  with  every 
circumstance  of  the  stories ;  there,  too,  among  the 
vine-clad  hills  of  Judaea,  was  given  that  most  bean- 
tiful  of  all  his  illustrations  of  divine  truth—*  I  an; 
the  true  vine,  and  my  father  is  the  hnsbandiiao, 
etc.  (John  xv  ;  see  Stanley,  S.  and  /*.,  p.  4")- 
Judaea  has  changed.  Its  glory  and  its  bcaoty  arc 
departed.  Its  hills  are  now  scantily  dothed  with 
grayish  and  brown  shrubs,  intermixed  with  aro- 
matic plants  and  bright  flowers ;  and  their  side 
are  broken  by  concentric  rings  of  white  rocks,  and 
great  piles  of  white  stones,  which  make  them  look 
painfully  desolate.  Here  and  there  is  a  deep  gk" 
bordered  with  bells  of  olives,  and  its  banks  abnrt 
green  with  the  foliage  of  the  oak  ;  but  the  iwWe 
forests  are  gone ;  the  vegetatk>n  that  resolled  from 
careful  irrigation  is  gone;  the  terraces  that  supported 
the  soil  on  the  hill-sides  are  broken ;  and  iasicad^ 
spreadmg  vine  and  fig-tree,  we  have  now  naked 
rocks,  and  confused  heaps  of  stones.  The  ancww 
populousness  of  this  mountain  rqgion  is  mantle^ 
stiU  in  the  vast  number  of  ruined  towns  aa<> 
villages  which  everywhere  stnd  the  landscape.    IQ 
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Ju<Lca  we  may  now  wander  for  miles  together 
without  seeing  a  vestige  of  present  habitation,  save 
the  little  goat-pen  on  the  hill-side,  and  the  groups 
of  sheep  and  gbats  round  the  fountains ;  but  there 
is  scarcelv  a  hill-top  that  is  not  crowned  with 
ruins,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  fountain  where  frag- 
ments of  walls  and  scattered  heaps  of  stones  do 
not  indicate  the  sites  of  former  dwellings.  The 
light  Saracenic  arch,  the  stately  Roman  column, 
and  the  massive  Jewish  substruction,  lead  us  up  by 
a  regular  architectural  chronology  to  the  rude 
*  cairns'  of  the  mountain  regions,  and  the  rounded 
tells  of  the  plains — the  vestiges  of  primitive  Canaan- 
itish  cities'  {Handbook  for  S,  ana  P,,  p.  184).  In 
addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to,  some 
good  descriptions  of  Judaean  scenery  and  antiqui- 
ties will  be  found  in  Keith  on  Prophecy^  Van  de 
Velde's  Travels,  Thomson's  The  Land  and  the 
Book^  Olin's  Travels,  and  Wilson's  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  Its  history  is  sketched  by  Robinson,  Biblu 
cal  Researches ;  and  Kitto,  Pictorial  History  of 
Palestine,^],  L.  P. 

JUDAH    (m^iT,    celebrated;    Sept.    'loiJaaj), 

fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  (B.C.  1755).  The 
narrative  in  Genesis  brings  this  patriarch  more  be- 
fore the  reader,  and  makes  known  more  of  his  his- 
tory and  character,  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  any 
other  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Joseph.  It  is  indeed  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  Joseph  that  the  facts  respecting  Judah 
transpire ;  and  as  they  have  already  been  given  in 
the  articles  Jacob  and  Joseph,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  indicate  them  shortly  in  this  place.  It  was  Ju- 
dah's  advice  that  the  brethren  followed  when  they 
sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites,  instead  of  taking 
his  life.  By  the  light  of  his  subsequent  actions  we 
can  see  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  arose 
from  a  generous  impulse,  although  the  form  of  the 
question  he  put  to  them  has  been  sometimes  held 
to  suggest  an  interested  motive  : — *  What  proht  is 
it  if  we  slay  our  brother  and  conceal  his  blood  ? 
Come,  let  us  sell  him,'  etc.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26,  27). 

Not  long  after  this  Judah  withdrew  from  the  pa- 
ternal tents,  and  went  to  reside  at  AduUam,  in  the 
country  which  afterwards  bore  his  name.  Here  he 
married  a  woman  of  Canaan,  called  Shuah,  and  had 
by  her  three  sons,  £r,  Onan,  and  Shelah.  When  the 
eldest  of  these  sons  became  of  fit  age,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  woman  named  Tamar,  but  soon  after  died. 
As  he  died  childless,  the  patriarchal  law,  after- 
wards adopted  into  the  Mosaic  code  (Deut.  xxv. 
6),  required  him  to  bestow  upon  the  widow  his 
second  son.  This  he  did  ;  but  as  Onan  also  soon 
died  childless,  Judah  became  reluctant  to  bestow 
his  only  surviving  son  upon  this  woman,  and  put 
her  off  with  the  excuse  that  he  was  not  yet  of  suffi- 
cient age.  Tamar  accordingly  remained  in  her 
father's  house  at  AduUam.  She  had  the  usual 
passion  of  Eastern  women  for  offspring,  and  could 
not  endure  the  stigma  of  having  been  twice  mar- 
ried without  bearing  children,  while  the  law  pre- 
cluded her  from  contracting  any  alliance  bu.t  that 
which  Judah  withheld  her  from  completing. 

Meanwhile  Judah's  wife  died,  and  after  the  time 
of  mourning  had  expired,  he  went,  accompanied  by 
his  friend  Hirah,  to  attend  the  shearing  of  his 
sheep  at  Timnath  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
These  circumstances  suggested  to  Tamar  the 
strange  thought  of  connecting  herself  with  Judah 
himself,   under    the   guise    of   a    loose  woman. 
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Having  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to  Timnath, 
she  succeeded  in  her  object,  and  when  the  conse- 
quences began  to  be  manifest  in  the  person  of 
Tamar,  Judah  was  highly  enraged  at  her  crime, 
and,  exercising  the  powers  which  belonged  to  him 
as  the  head  of  the  family  she  had  dishonoured,  he 
commanded  her  to  be  brought  forth,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  as  an  adulteress.  But  when 
she  appeared,  she  produced  the  ring,  the  bracelet, 
and  the  stafif,  whicn  he  had  left  in  pledge  with  her; 
and  put  him  to  confusion  by  declaring  that  they 
belonged  to  the  father  of  her  coming  offspring. 
Judah  acknowledged  them  to  be  his,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  withholding  Shelah 
from  her.  The  result  of  this  painful  affair  was  the 
birth  of  two  sons,  2^rah  and  Fharez,  from  whom, 
with  Shelah,  the  tribe  of  Judah  descended.  Pharez 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  line  from  which  David,  the 
kings  of  Judah,  and  Jesus  came  (Gen.  xxxviii.  ; 
xlvl  12 ;  I  Chron.  iu  3-5  j  Matt  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii. 

33)- 

These  circumstances  seem  to  have  disgusted 
Judah  with  his  residence  in  towns ;  for  we  find 
him  ever  afterwards  at  his  father's  tents.  His  ex- 
perience of  life,  and  the  strength  of  his  character, 
appear  to  have  given  him  much  influence  with 
Jacob ;  and  it  was  chiefly  from  confidence  in  him 
that  the  aged  father  at  length  consented  to  allow 
Benjamin  to  go  down  to  £^7pt.  That  this  confi- 
dence was  not  misplaced  has  already  been  shewn 
[Joseph]  ;  and  there  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of 
Uterature  a  finer  piece  of  true  natural  eloquence 
than  that  in  which  Judah  offers  himself  to  re- 
main as  a  bond-slave  in  the  place  of  Benjamin, 
for  whose  safe  return  he  had  m;^de  himself  respon- 
sible to  his  father.  The  strong  emotions  which  it 
raised  in  Joseph  disabled  him  from  keeping  up 
longer  the  disguise  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  and 
there  are  few  who  have  read  it  without  being,  like 
him,  moved  even  to  tears. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Judah  till  he  received, 
along  with  his  brothers,  the  final  blessing  of  his 
father,  which  was  conveyed  in  lofty  language, 
glancing  far  into  fiiturity,  and  strongly  indicative 
of  the  high  destinies  which  awaited  die  tribe  that 
was  to  descend  from  him. 

Addendum, — In  character,  Judah  appears  to 
have  been  ambitious,  designing,  and  somewhat 
unscropulous.  He  acquired  at  an  early  period 
considerable  ascendancy  over  his  brethren,  and 
some  influence  also  over  his  father.  His  tact  and 
talent  were  displayed  in  obtaining  Jacob's  con- 
sent to  send  Benjamin  to  Eg3rpt,  and  still  more  in 
pleading  for  him  before  Joseph.  Judah  was,  in 
fact,  the  leading  man  in  Jacob's  household;  and 
he  prepared  the  way  for  making  his  tribe  the  lead- 
ing tribe  in  Israel  There  seems  to  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  ascendancy,  and  a  prediction  of 
its  continuance,  in  Jacob's  blessing : — *  Judah  is  a 
lion's  whelp  .  .  .  who  shall  rouse  himf  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come' 
(Gea  xlbc.  9,  10).  The  knowledge  that  the  Shiloh 
— ^the  Great  Deliverer — ^was  to  spring  from  this 
tribe,  doubtless  tended  to  increase  its  influence. — 
J.  L.  P. 

JUDAH,  Tribe  and  Possessions  of.  At 
the  Exodus,  the  tribe  of  Judah  numbered  74,600 
adult  males,  being  11,900  more  than  the  largest 
of  the  other  tribes,  and  1900  more  than  Ephraim 
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and  Manasseh  together  TNum.  L)  When  the 
Israelites  were  marshalled  in  the  wilderness  by 
the  command  of  God,  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  as- 
signed to  it  the  post  of  honour,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  tabernacle ;  and  was  made  chief  of  the  first  of 
the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  host  In  marching, 
Judah  always  led  the  van  (Num.  ii.  3,  9 ;  x.  14). 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  two  tribes  which 
afterwards  became  the  chief  in  Israel,  were  those 
whose  spies  brought  back  a  true  report  of  Canaan 
to  Moses  in  Paran.  The  spies  were  Caleb  of 
Judah,  and  Joshua  of  Ephnum  (Num.  xiii.  6,  8, 
30;  xiv.  6).  The  faithfulness  of  Caleb  was  not 
left  without  its  reward.  The  sin  of  Achan  at  the 
taking  of  Jericho  left  a  stain  upon  the  tribe,  and 
brought  calamitv  on  the  whole  host  (JosIl  viL) 

Judah  was  the  first  tribe  which  received  its 
allotted  possessions  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  its 
territory  is  described  with  more  accuracy  and 
greater  detail  than  that  of  any  other.  It  is  re- 
markable, too,  that  this  territory  included  fully 
one-third  of  the  whole  land.  The  boundaries  are 
very  minutely  given  by  Joshua,  and  the  principal 
towns  are  all  named  (chap,  xv.)  Its  eastern 
boundary  was  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Arabah,  and 
its  western  the  Mediterranean  (vers.  5,  12).  On 
the  north  the  border  ran  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  by  Jericho,  Jerusalem,  Kirjath-jearim, 
Bethshemesh,  Ekron,  and  Jabned,  to  the  coast. 
The  southern  border  cannot  now  be  so  accurately 
defined,  because  the  region  through  which  it  ran  is 
to  a  great  extent  unexplored,  and  the  sites  of  the 
places  named  are  unknown.  It  is  said  to  b^;in  at 
'  the  shore  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  from  the  bay  Uiat 
looks  southward  ;'  but  it  is  clear  from  what  follows 
that  the  line  ran  due  south  from  that  point,  through 
the  Arabah,  ^  far  as  Kadesh-bamea  (35  miles), 
where  it  turned  westward,  and  extended  apparently 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  River  of^E^pt, 
now  IVady-el-Arishy  50  miles  south-west  from 
Gaza  (vers.  a-4).  The  country  thus  defined  was 
65  miles  lon^;,  and  averaged  about  50  in  breadth. 
But  while  this  lai^ge  tract  was  nominally  allotted  to 
Judah,  the  portion  of  it  available  for  actual  settle- 
ment w;^  comparatively  small,  not  amounting  to 
above  one-third  of  the  whole.  On  the  east,  extend- 
ing along  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Arabah,  from  north 
to  south,  was  •  the  Wilderness'  flDlD,  Tosh.  xv. 
6),  averaging  15  miles  in  breadth,  a  wild,  barren, 
uninhabitable  region,  fit  only  to  afford  scanty  pas- 
turage, ibr  sheep  and  goats,  and  a  secure  home  for 
leopards,  bears,  wild-goats,  and  outlaws  (i  Sam. 
xviu  34 ;  Mark  i.  13 ;  I  Sam.  xxii  i,  seg.)  Dif- 
ferent sections  of  it  were  called  by  different  names, 
as,  'Wilderness  of  Engedi*  (i  Sam.  xxiv.  i) ; 
•  Wilderness  of  Judah'  (Judg.  i.  16) ;  *  Wilderness 
of  Maon'  (i  Sam.  xxiiL  24 ;  see  art.  Desert).  It 
was  the  training-groimd  of  the  shepherd-warriors 
of  Israel,  where  'David  and  his  mighty  men*  were 
braced  and  trained  for  those  feints  of  daring  courage 
which  so  highly  distinguished  them.  [Bethlehem ; 
David.] 

On  the  west  of  Judah's  allotted  territory  was  the 
Plain  of  PhUistia,  called  the  Shephelah^  or  '  low 
country,'  in  the  Bible  (Josh.  xv.  33,  etc)  It 
extended  from  Joppa  to  Gaza,  and  embraced  the 
whole  of  that  noble  plain  which  constituted  far  the 
richest  portion  of  the  land.  The  people  of  Judah 
were  properly  mountaineers,  accustomed  to  light 
guerilla  warfare ;  and  they  could  not  withstand  in 
the  open  plain  the  shock  of  the  Philistines'  war- 


chariots,  and  the  heavy  panoply  ^  their  mailed 
champions.  The  Shephelah  was  thus  worse  than 
useless  to  Judah,  for  it  involved  the  tribe  in  in- 
creasing and  devastating  wars.  They  never  com- 
pletely conquered,  nor  attempted  to  colonize  it 

The  real  possessions  of  Judah,  therefore,  con- 
sisted only  of  the  central  mountain  range,  the  kill 
country^  with  its  terraced  slopes  and  peaks  all 
clothed  in  the  rich  foliage  of  the  vine ;  and  its  kmg 
winding  glens,  running  down  between  rocky  ridges 
into  the  Shephelah,  their  sides  covered  with  olives 
and  figs,  and  their  winter  brooks  running  through 
corn-fields  below;  and  its  southern  declivities 
breaking  into  undulating  downs,  and  broad  steppes 
of  pasture-land,  out  towards  Beer-sheba. 

And  even  this  comparatively  narrow  strip  of 
mountain  and  hill  Judan  was  eventually  compelled 
to  share  with  two  other  tribes.  Dan  got  a  section 
of  the  very  best  of  the  western  declivities,  where 
the  mountains  break  down  in  long  terraced  spurs, 
and  rich  intervening  vales,  to  the  plain  beneath 
Zorah  and  Bethshemesh  [Dan].  In  fact,  Jadah's 
real  border  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  ferthcr 
west  in  this  direction  than  Kirjath-jearim  (Judg. 
xiil  25;  xviii.  12;  Josh.  xix.  40-46).  Simeon 
again  obtained  a  large  part  of  that  splendid  pasture 
huid  which  Joshua  calls  the  South,  and  which  lay 
near  Beer-sheba,  and  towards  the  coast  of  £dom 
(xv.  21  ;  xuL  2-8).  *  Of  the  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  was  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  Simeon ;  for  the  part  of  the  children  of  Judah 
was  too  much  for  them'  (ver.  9).  These  southern 
pasture-lands  were  the  favourite  camping-grounds 
of  the  old  patriarchs,  as  they  still  are  of  those 
nomad  tribes  that  frequent  the  southern  border  of 
Palestine  (Robinson,  B.  R,) 

These  partitions  of  its  allotted  territory,  while 
they  curtailed  its  extent,  tended  in  the  end  greatly 
to  strengthen  the  position,  and  increase  the  power 
of  Juds^  Dan  defended  the  western  border 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Philistines,  with  a  brave 
and  well-trained  band  of  soldiers ;  having  esta- 
blished, as  it  seems,  a  permanent  camp  on  the 
commanding  height  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol 
(Judg.  xiii  25 ;  xvL  31  ;  xviiL  12 ;  sec  Da>). 
Simeon  bore  the  brunt  of  all  attacks  and  forays 
made  on  the  southern  border  by  the  tribes  of  the 
great  *  Wilderness  of  Wandering. '  And  when  the 
Edomites  attempted  to  penetrate  Judah,  Simeon 
could  always  clieck  them  by  an  attack  upon  their 
flank. 

The  broad  summit  of  the  mountain  ridge  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Juttah  was  the  home  and 
stronghold  of  Judah.  On  eveiy  side  the  ap- 
proaches to  it  were  difficult,  and  the  passes  easi? 
defended.  The  towns  and  ^ages,  too^  were  gene- 
rally perched  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  on  rocky 
slopes.  The  resources  of  the  soU  were  great. 
The  country  was  rich  in  com,  vnne,  oil,  and  fruits; 
and  the  daring  shepherds  were  able  to  lead  their 
flocks  far  out  over  the  neighbouring  plains  and 
through  the  mountains.  During  toe  wars  of 
Joshua  two  men  distinguished  themselves  by  suc- 
cessful excursions,  the  aged  Caleb,  and  his  nephew 
OthnieL  Caleb  took  Hebron  from  the  giant 
Anakim ;  and  Othnid  captured  Debir,  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  valour  got  Caleb's  daughter  with  a 
rich  dowry  (Josh.  xv.  13-19). 

During  the  rule  of  the  Judges  the  tribe  of  Jodah 
was  mainly  occupied  in  competing  the  conquest  of 
the  territory.     A  few  strongnolds  m  the  mountains 
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still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites; 
these  they  took,  and  they  also  made  a  successful 
expedition  into  Philistia,  capturing  Gaza,  Askelon, 
and  Ekron,  though  they  were  unable  to  establish 
permanent  settlements  there.  In  all  these  expedi- 
tions they  were  aided  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(Judg.  I)  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  both  Dan 
and  Simeon,  being  closely  connected  with  Judah 
by  geographical  position,  and  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent dependent  upon  it  for  aid  in  times  of  pressing 
danger,  ranged  themselves  under  Judah's  banner, 
and  in  the  end  became  to  a  large  extent  amal^- 
mated  with  that  tribe.  Judah  thus  began  gradu- 
ally to  assume  the  headship  of  a  southern  confede- 
racy, which  interfered  little,  if  at  all,  with  the 
affairs  of  the  more  distant  tribes,  but  acted  inde- 
pendently in  the  management  of  its  own.  The 
only  case  in  which  Judah  appears  in  its  natural 
place  during  a  period  of  nearly  400  years,  is  in 
the  war  against  Benjamin,  when  it  was  divinely 
appointed  to  lead  the  van  (Judg.  xx.  18).  Strongly 
established  amid  the  fastnesses  of  its  own  moun- 
tains, and  having  its  frontiers  defended  by  Dan 
and  Simeon,  Judah  remained  at  rest,  gradually  ac- 
quiring that  power,  wealth,  and  influence  which  in 
the  end  gave  it  a  decided  supremacy.  When 
David  was  banished  from  the  court  of  Saul  he 
found  an  asylum  in  the  dominions  of  his  own  tribe ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  able  to  evade  the 
troops  of  the  enraged  monarch  was  probably  as 
much  owing  to  the  sympathy  of  his  brethren  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  countiV.  On  the  death  of  Saul 
David  removed  to  Hebron :  *  And  the  men  of 
Judah  came,  and  there  they  anomted  David  king 
over  the  house  of  Judah  *  (2  Sam.  il  1-4).  They 
had  no  consultation  with  the  other  tribes ;  and  this 
was  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  kingdom.  Ephraim  was  the  rival  of 
Judah,  and  was  the  only  tribe  which  shewed  any 
disposition  to  dispute  its  supremacy.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  sacerdotal  establishment  at  Shiloh  may 
have  tended  to  encourage  the  claims  of  Ephraim. 
But  when  Judah  pkced  David  on  the  throne,  and 
when  the  priests  and  tabernacle  were  removed  to 
Jerusalem,  Judah  exulted,  and  Ephraim  was  pro- 
portionably  dissatisfied.  Probably  the  division  of 
Israel  into  two  kingdoms  may  thus  be  traced  to 
the  rivalry  of  these  powerful  tribes.  When  the 
kingdom  was  divided  under  Rehoboam  and  Jero- 
bosmi,  the  history  of  Judah  as  a  tribe  lapsed  into 
that  of  Judah  eu  a  kingdom. — ^J.  L.  P. 

JUDAH,  Kingdom  op.  When  the  territory  of 
all  the  rest  of  Israel,  except  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
was  lost  to  the  kingdom  of  Rehoboam,  a  special 
single  name  was  needed  to  denote  that  which  re- 
mained to  him  ;  and  almost  of  necessity  the  word 
yudah  received  an  extended  meaning,  according  to 
which  it  comprised  not  Benjamin  only,  but  the 
priests  and  Levites,  who  were  ejected  in  great 
numbers  from  Israel,  and  rallied  round  the  house 
of  David.  At  a  stiU  later  time,  when  the  nation- 
ality of  the  ten  tribes  had  been  dissolved,  and 
every  practical  distinction  between  the  ten  and  the 
two  had  vanished  during  the  captivity,  the  scat- 
tered body  had  no  visible  head,  except  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  had  been  re-occupied  by  a  portion  of 
y%idafCs  exiles.  In  consequence  the  name  Judah 
(or  Jeto)  attadied  itself  to  the  entire  nation  from 
about  the  epoch  of  the  restoration.  [Jew.]  But 
in  this  article  Judah  is  understood  of  the  people 


over  which  David's  successors  reigned,  from  Reho- 
boam to  Zedekiah.  [For  the  dates,  see  article 
Chronology.] 

When  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  became  rent 
with  intestine  war,  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that 
the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  other  surrounding 
nations  would  at  once  refuse  their  accustomed 
tribute,  and  become  agsun  practically  independent : 
and  some  irregular  invasion  of  these  tribes  might 
have  been  dreaded.  It  was  a  mark  of  conscious 
weakness,  and  not  a  result  of  strength,  that  Reho- 
boam fortified  fifteen  cities  (2  Chron.  xi.  5-1 1),  in 
which  his  people  might  find  defence  against  the 
irr^[ular  armies  of  hi^  roving  neighbours.  But  a 
more  formidable  enemy  came  in  Shishak,  )cing  of 
Egypt,  against  whom  the  fortresses  were  of  no 
avail  (xil  4),  and  to  whom  Jerusalem  was  forced 
to  open  its  gates ;  and,  from  the  despoiling  of  his 
treasures,  Rehoboam  probably  sustained  a  still 
greater  shock  in  its  moral  effect  on  the  Moabites 
and  Edomites,  than  in  the  direct  loss ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive  that  he  any  longer  retained  the 
commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  any  very  lucrative 
trade.  Judged  of  by  the  number  of  soldiers  re- 
counted in  the  Chronicles,  the  strength  of  the  early 
kings  of  Judah  must  have  been  not  only  great,  but 
rapidly  increasing.  The  following  are  the  armies 
there  given  : — 

Rehoboam  gathered  1 80,000  chosen  men  (2 
Chroiu  xl  l).  (Shishak  attacked  him  with 
60,000  horse,  1200  chariots,  besides  infaiitiy.) 
Abijah  set  in  array  400,000  valiant  men  (xiii.  3, 
17),  and  slew  500,000  of  Jeroboam's  800,000  in 
one  battle.  Asa  had  300,000  heavy  armed,  and 
280,000  light  armed  men  (xiv.  8)^  (Zerah  in- 
vaded him  with  1,000,000  men  and  300  chariots.) 
Jehoshaphat  kept  up  : — 

300,000  under  Adnah, 

280,000  under  Jehohaan, 

200,000  under  Amasiah, 

200,000  (light  armed)  under  Eliadah, 

180,000  under  Jehozabad  (xvii.  14-19). 


Total    1, 160,000  for  field  service. 

^  These  waited  on  the  king  ;*  besida  the  garrisons 
*  in  the  fenced  cities. ' 

After  Jehoshaphat  followed  the  calamitous  affi- 
nity with  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  the  massacres  of 
both  families  Under  Jehoiada  the  priest,  and 
Jehoash  his  pupil,  no  martial  efforts  were  made  ; 
but  Amaziah  son  of  Jehoash,  after  hiring  100,000 
Israelites  to  no  purpose,  made  war  on  the  Edom- 
ites, slew  10,000,  and  threw  10,000  more  down 
from  the  top  of  their  rock  (xxv.  5,  6,  ii,  12).  His 
own  force  in  Judah,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards,  was  numbered  at  only  300,000  choice 
men,  able  to  handle  spear  and  shield.  His  son 
Uzziah  had  2600  military  officers,  and  307,500 
men  of  war  (xxvL  12,  13).  Ahaz  lost,  in  a  single 
battle  with  Pekah,  120,000  valiant  men  (xxviiL  6), 
after  the  severe  slaughter  he  had  received  from 
Rerin  king  of  Syria  ;  after  which  no  further  mili- 
tary strength  is  ascribed  to  the  kings  of  Judah.  As 
to  all  these  numbers  the  Vatican  Sept  agrees  with 
the  received  Hebrew  text. 

These  figures  have  caused  no  small  perplexity, 
and  have  suggested  to  some  the  need  of  conjectural 
emendation.  But  if  they  have  been  corrupted,  it 
is  by  system,  and  on  purpose  ;  for  there  is  far  too 
great  uniformity  in  them  to  be  the  result  of  apci* 
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dent  It  perhaps  deserves  remark,  that  in  the 
book  of  Kings  no  numbers  of  such  startling  mag- 
nitude are  found.  The  army  ascribed  to  Reho- 
botun  (i  Kings  xiL  2i)  is,  indeed,  as  in  Chronicles, 
180,000  men ;  but  if  we  explain  it  of  those  obit  to 
fight,  the  number,  though  certainly  large,  may  be 
dealt  with  historically.  See  the  article  on  Popu- 
lation. 

As  the  most  important  external  relations  of 
Israel  were  with  Damascus,  so  were  those  of 
Judah  with  Edom  and  Egypt.  Some  revolution 
m  the  state  of  Egypt  appears  to  have  followed  the 
reign  of  Shishak.  Apparently  the  country  must 
have  fallen  under  the  power  of  an  Ethiopian 
dynasty.;  for  the  name  of  the  Lubim^  who  ac- 
companied Zerah  in  his  attack  on  Asa,  is  gene- 
rally r^iarded  as  proving  that  Zerah  was  from 
Sennaar,  the  ancient  Meroe.  But  as  this  invasion 
was  signally  rroulsed,  the  attempt  was  not  re- 
peated ;  and  Judah  enjoyed  entire  tranquillity  from 
that  quarter  until  the  invasion  of  Pharaoh-necho. 
In  fact,  it  may  seem  that  this  success  assisted  the 
reaction,  favourable  to  the  power  of  Judah,  which 
was  already  begun,  in  conseouenoe  of  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  Damascus.  Whether  Abijah  had 
been  in  league  with  the  father  of  Benhadad  I.  (as 
is  generally  inferred  from  I  Kings  xv.  19)  may  be 
doubted ;  for  the  address  cannot  be  rendered,  *Let 
tJure  be  a  league  between  me  and  thee,  tu  there  was 
between  my  father  and  thine  ;*  and  it  possibly  is 
only  a  hyperbolical  phrase  of  friendship  for,  '  Let 
us  be  in  close  alliance  ;  Ut  us  eaunt  our  fathers  to 
have  been  allies.'  However  this  may  be,  Asa 
bought,  by  a,  costly  sacrifice,  the  serviceable  aid  of 
the  Damascene  king.  Israel  was  soon  distressed, 
and  Judah  became  once  more  formidable  to  her 
southern  neighbours.  Jehoshaphat  appears  to  have 
reasserted  the  Jewish  authority  over  the  Edomites 
without  war,  and  to  have  set  his  own  viceroy  over 
them  (I  Kings  xxii.  47).  Intending  to  resume  the 
distant  commerce  which  had  been  so  profitable  to 
Solomon,  he  built  ships  suitable  for  long  voyages 
(*  ships  of  Tarshish '  as  they  are  rightly  oQled  in  I 
Kings  xxiL  48—^  phrase  which  the  Chronicler  has 
misunderstood,  and  translated  into  '  ships  to  go  to 
Tarshish,'  2  Chron.  xx.  36) ;  but  not  having  the 
advantage  of  Tyrian  saUors,  as  Solomon  had,  he 
lost  the  vessels  by  violent  weather  before  they  had 
sailed.  Upon  tins  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  offered 
the  service  of  his  own  mariners,  probably  from  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  and  others  accustomed  to  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  but  Jehoshaphat  was  too  discouraged 
to  accept  his  offer,  and  the  experiment  was  never 
renewed  by  any  Hebrew  king.  The  Edomites,  who 
paid  only  a  forced  allegiance,  soon  after  revolted 
from  Jehoram,  and  elected  their  own  king  (2  Kinfs 
viii  20,  22).  At  a  later  time  they  were  severely 
defeated  by  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  7),  whose  son, 
Uzziah,  fortified  the  town  of  Elath,  intending,  pro- 
bably, to  resume  maritime  enterprise ;  but  it  re- 
mained a  barren  possession,  and  was  finally  taken 
from  them  by  Rezin,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
xvi.  6).  The  Philistines,  in  these  times,  seem  to 
have  fallen  from  their  former  greatness,  their  league 
having  been  so  long  dissolved.  The  most  remark- 
able event  in  which  they  are  concerned  is  the 
assault  on  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  (2 
Chron.  xxi  16,  17). 

It  is  strikingly  indicative  of  the  stormy  scenes 
through  which  the  line  of  David  passed,  that  the 
treasures  of  the  king  and  of  the  Temple  were  so 


often  plundered  or  bazgained  away.  First,  under 
Rehoboam,  all  the  hoards  of  Solomon,  consecrated 
and  common  alike,  were  carried  off  by  Shishak 
(i  Kings  xiv.  26).  Two  generations  later,  Asa 
emptied  out  to  Benhadad  all  that  had  smce  acca- 
mulated  '  in  the  house  of  Jdiovah  or  in  the  long's 
house.'  A  third  time,  when  Hazael  had  taken 
Gath,  and  was  preparing  to  march  on  Jexusalcm, 
Jehoash,  king  of  Judah,  turned  him  away  by  send- 
mg  to  him  aiU  *  that  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram,  Aha- 
ziah, and  Jehoash  himself  had  dedicated,  and  all 
the  gold  that  was  foimd  in  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah  and  in  the  king's  house'  (2  Kings 
xii  18).  In  the  very  next  reign,  Jehoash,  king  of 
Israel,  defeated  and  captured  Amaziah,  took  Jeni> 
salem,  broke  down  the  walls,  carried  off  hostages, 
and  plundered  the  gold  and  silver  deposited  in  the 
Temple  and  in  the  royal  palace  (2  Kings  xiv.  1 1-14). 
A  fifth  sacrifice  of  the  sacred  and  of  £e  royal  trea- 
sure was  made  by  Ahaz  to  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings 
xvi  8).  The  act  was  repeated  by  his  son  Hezekiab 
to  Sennacherib,  who  had  demanded  '300  talents 
of  silver  and  30  talents  of  gold.'  It  is  added, 
'  Hezekiah  cut  off  the  gold  which  he  had  overlaid, 
from  the  doors  of  the  temple  and  from  the  pillan' 
(2  Kings  xviiL  14-16).  In  the  dajrs  of  Josiah,  as 
in  those  of  Jehoash,  the  Temple  appears  to  have 
been  greatly  out  of  repair  (xiL  and  xxiL) ;  and 
when  Pharaoh-necho,  having  slain  Josiah,  had  re- 
duced Judah  to  submission,  Sie  utmost  tribute  that 
could  be  exacted  was  100  talents  of  «lver  and  one 
talent  of  gold.  Even  this  sum  was  obtamed  by 
direct  taxation,  and  no  allusion  is  made  to  any 
treasure  at  all,  either  in  the  temple  or  in  the  king's 
house.  It  b  the  more  extraordinary  to  find  expres- 
sions used  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  dty, 
which  at  first  s^ht  imply  that  Solomon's  &r-£uned 
stores  were  stul  untouched.  '  Nebuchadnezar 
carried  out  all  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
and  of  the  king's  house,  and  cut  in  pieces  all  the 
vessels  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made  in  the 
temple  of  Jehovah'  (2  Kings  xxiv.  13).  They  mnst 
evidently  have  been  few  in  number,  for  in  i  Kings 
xiv.  26,  *all'  must,  at  least,  mean  'nearly  all:' 
'  Shishak  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  honse  of 
Jehovah,  and  of  the  king's  house ;  he  etfem  took 
away  oi/.'  Yet  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  taken 
away  bv  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  restored  by  Cyras, 
are  reckoned  5400  in  number  (Ezra  L  11). 

The  severest  shock  which  the  house  of  David 
received  was  the  double  massacre  which  it  endured 
from  Jehu  and  from  Athaliah.  After  a  long  mi* 
nority,  a  youthful  king,  the  sole  surviving  male 
descendant  of  his  great-grandfather,  and  reared 
under  the  paternal  rule  of  the  priest  Jehoiada,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  not  only  for  his  throne,  but 
even  for  his  recc^[nition  as  a  son  of  Ahaziah,  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  uphold  the  royal  authority. 
That  Jehoash  concdved  the  priests  to  have  abused 
the  power  which  they  had  gained,  sufficiently  ap- 
pears in  2  Kings  xii.,  where  he  complains  that  they 
had  for  twenty-three  years  appropriated  the  money, 
which  they  ought  to  have  spent  on  the  repairs  of 
the  Temple.  Jehoiada  gave  way ;  but  we  sec  here 
the  l>eginning  of  a  feud  (hitherto  unknown  in  the 
house  of  David)  between  the  crown  and  the  priestly 
order;  which,  after  Tehoiada's  death,  led  to  the 
murder  of  his  son  Zacnariah.  The  massacre  of  the 
priests  of  Baal,  and  of  Athaliah,  grand-daogfat^  <>> 
a  king  of  Sidon,  must  also  have  destroyed  cordiality 
between  the  Phoenicians  and  the  kingdom  of  Jodah ; 
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and  when  the  victorious  Hazael  had  subjugated  all 
Israel  and  shewed  himself  near  Jerusalem,  Jehoash 
could  look  for  no  help  from  without,  and  had  neither 
the  faith  of  Hezekiah  nor  a  prophet  like  Isaiah  to 
support  him.  The  assassination  of  Jehoash  in  his 
bed  by  *  his  own  servants'  is  described  in  the  Chro- 
nicles as  a  revenge  taken  upon  him  by  the  priestly 
party  for  his  murder  of  *  the  sons'  of  Jenoiada ; 
and  the  same  fate,  from  the  same  influence,  fell 
upon  his  son  Amaziah,  if  we  may  so  interpret  the 
words  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  27  ;  '  From  the  time  that 
Amaziah  turned  away  from  following  Jehovah  they 
made  a  conspiracy  against  him,'  etc  Thus  the 
house  of  David  appeared  to  be  committing  itself, 
like  that  of  Saul,  to  permanent  enmity  with  the 
priests.  The  wisdom  of  Uzziah,  during  a  long 
reign,  averted  this  collision^  though  a  symptom  of 
it  returned  towards  its  close.  No  further  mischief 
from  this  cause  followed,  until  the  reign  of  hid 
grandson,  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Ahaz :  after 
which  the  power  of  the  kingdom  rapidly  mouldered 
away.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that,  from 
Jehoiada  downward,  the  authority  of  the  priests  was 
growing  stronger,  and  that  of  the  crOwn  weaker ; 
for  the  king  could  not  rule  sudcessfully,  except  by 
submitting  to  (what  we  might  call)  *  the  constitu- 
tional  check'  of  the  priests ;  and  although  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  priests  became  less 
simple-minded,  more  worldly^  and  less  religious, 
as  their  order  advanced  in  authority  (whence  the 
keen  rebukes  of  them  by  the  prophets),  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  it  wds  desirable  for  Judah, 
both  in  a  temporal  and  a  spiritual  sense,  to  have 
the  despotic  power  of  the  king  subjected  to  a  strong 
priestly  pressure. 

The  struggle  of  the  crown  against  this  cohtrdl 
was  perhaps  the  most  immediate  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  Judah.  Ahaz  was  probably  less  guided  by  policy 
than  by  superstition,  or  by  architectural  taste,  in 
erecting  his  Damascene  altar  (2  Kings  xvi.  10-18). 
But  the  far  more  outrageous  proceedings  of  Ma- 
nasseh  seem  to  have  been  a  systematic  attempt  to 
extiipate  the  national  religion  because  of  its  sup- 
porting the  priestly  power ;  and  the  *  innocent 
blood  very  much,'  which  he  is  stigmatized  for  shed- 
ding (2  Kings  xxi.  16),  was  undoubtedly  a  sangui- 
nary attack  on  the  party  opposed  to  lus  impious 
and  despotic  innovations.  The  storm  which  he 
had  raised  did  not  burst  in  his  lifetime ;  but,  two 
years  after,  it  fell  on  the  head  of  his  son  Amon ; 
and  the  disorganization  of  the  kingdom  which  his 
madness  had  wrought  is  commemorated  as  the 
cause  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (2  Kings  xxiii.  26 ; 
xxiv.  3,  4).  It  is  also  credible  that  the  long-con- 
tinued despotism  had  greatly  lessened  patriotic 
spirit ;  and  that  the  Jewish  people  of  the  aeclining 
kingdom  were  less  brave  against  foreign  invaders 
than  against  kindred  and  neighbour  tnbes  or  civil 
opponents.  Faction  had  become  very  fierce  within 
Jerusalem  itself  (Ezek.  xxiL),  and  civil  bloodshed 
was  common.  Wealth,  where  it  existed,  was 
generally  a  source  of  corruption,  by  introducing 
foreign  luxury,  tastes,  manners,  superstitions,  im- 
morality, or  idolatry;  and  when  consecrated  to 
pious  purposes,  as  by  Hezekiah  arid  Josiah,  pro- 
duced little  more  than  a  formal  and  exterior  re- 
ligion. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  the  political  working 
of  the  monarchy,  we  ought  to  know,  t.  What  con- 
trol the  king  exercised  over  eccldsiii&tical  appoint- 
ments ;  2.  How  the  Levites  were  supported  when 


ejected  from  Israel;  3.  What  proportion  of  them 
acted  as  judges,  lawyers,  and  scribes,  and  how  far 
they  were  independent  of  the  king.  The  nature 
of  the  case,  and  the  precedent  of  David,  may  satisfy 
us  that  the  king  appointed  the  high-priest  at  his 
own  pleasure  out  ot  the  Aaronites ;  but  (as  Henry 
II.  of  England  and  hundreds  of  monarchs  besides 
have  found)  ecclesiastics  once  in  office  often  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  of  their  patron,  and  to  eject 
them  again  is  a  most  dangerous  exertion  of  the 
prerogative.  The  Jewish  king  would  naturally 
avoid  following  the  law  of  descent,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve his  right  of  election  unimpaired  ;  and  it  may 
be  suspected  that  the  line  of  Zadok  was  rather 
kept  in  the  background  by  roval  jealousy.  Hilkiah 
belonged  to  that  line ;  and  if  any  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  his  genealogy,  as  given  in  I  Chron. 
vi.  8-15,  it  is,  that  none  of  his  ancestors  between 
the  reigns  of  Solomon  and  Josiah  held  the  high- 
priesthood.  Even  Azariah,  who  is  named  in  2 
Chron.  xxxi.  10  as  of  the  line  of  2!adok,  is  not 
found  among  Hilkiah's  progenitors.  Jehoiada, 
the  belebrated  priest,  and  Urijah,  who  was  so  com- 
plaisant to  the  innovating  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi.), 
were  of  a  different  family.  It  would  seem  that  too 
many  high-priests  gained  a  reputation  for  subser- 
vience (for  it  often  happens  in  history  that  the 
ecclesiastical  heads  are  more  subservient  to  royalty 
than  the  nuiss  of  their  order) ;  so  that,  after  Hil- 
kiah, the  race  of  2^ok  became  celebrated  for  up- 
rightness, in  invidious  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
priests;  and  even  the  Levites  were  regarded  as 
more  zealous  than  the  generality  of  the  Aaronites 
(2  Chron.  xxuc  34).  Hence  in  Ezekiel  and  other 
late  writers,  the  phrase  *the  priests  the  sons  of 
Zadok,'  or  even  '  the  priests  the  Levites,'  is  a  more 
honourable  title  than  '  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron.' 
Hilkiah's  name  seems  to  mark  the  era  at  which  (by 
a  reaction  after  the  atrocities  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon)  the  purer  priestly  sentiment  obtained  its 
triumph  over  the  crown.  But  the  victory  came 
tdo  late.  Society  was  corrupt  and  convulsed  with- 
in, and  the  two  great  powers  of  Egypt  and  Babylon 
menaced  it  from  without.  True  lovers  of  their 
God  and  of  their  country,  like  Jeremiah,  saw  that 
it  was  a  time  rather  for  weeping  than  for  action  ; 
and  that  the  faithful  must  resign  themselves  to  the 
bitter  lot  which  the  sins  of  their  nation  had  earned. 
— F.  W.  N. 

JUDAS  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  He- 
brew name  Judah.  The  Septuagint,  however, 
represents  Judah  by  'lol^da,  yuda^  and  this  we  find 
also  in  the  N.  T.  [Juda]. 

1.  The  son  of  Mattathias  [Maccabees]. 

2.  The  son  of  Calphi,  a  Jewish  officer  under 
Jonathan  (i  Maccab.  xi.  70). 

3.  A  Jew  high  in  oflRce  at  the  time  when  the 
letter  was  sent  by  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  to  Aristo- 
bulus  and  to  their  brethren  in  Egypt  (2  Maccab. 
i.  10).  Some  identify  this  Judas  with  Judas  the 
Essene  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  xiiL  ii.  2; 
BelL  Jud.  I  3.  5),  but  Josephus  speaks  of  the  letter 
as  ''YAZw  rtr,  phraseology  which  he  would  hardly 
have  applied  to  one  holding  so  eminent  a  position 
as  the  Judas  before  us.  Grotius  makes  him  a  re- 
lation of  John  Hyrcanus  and  his  lieutenant,  refer- 
ring to  Joseph.  Antiq,  xiii.  16.  17  ;  but  there  is  no 
such  passage,  nor  does  Josephus  anywhere  men- 
tion such  a  person.  De  Wette  concludes  tliat  this 
Judas  is  otherwise 'unknown,  while  a  large  number 
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of  interpreters  identify  him  With  Judas  Maccabseus. 
Calovius  objects  to  this  that  the  chronology  is 
against  it,  Judas  Maccabsus  having  died  in  152, 
that  is,  thirty>six  years  before  the  writing  of  this 
letter.  This  of  course  would  be  a  fatal  objection 
were  it  well  founded ;  but  no  precise  date  is  borne 
by  the  letter  itself,  and  from  the  statement  in  ver. 
1 1  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  written  soon  after 
tidings  had  come  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes.  But  this  occurred  in  the  year  164  B.C., 
so  ttiat  Judas  was  alive  at  the  time  the  letter  was 
written.  Calovius  was  betrayed  into  mistake  by 
taking  the  date  in  ver.  9  as  the  date  of  the  second 
epistle,  whereas  it  belongs  to  the  first  (Grimm, 
£xeg,  Handb.^  in  loc.) 

4.  A  son  of  Simon  and  brother  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  was  murdered  along  with  his  father,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  soon  afterwards  (i  Maccab.  xvL 
2,  15,  ft ;  jfoseph,  AnHq,  xiii.  8.  l). 

5.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles,  called  also  L£B- 
BifeUS  or  THADDiEUS  (Matt  x.  4 ;  Mark  iiL 
18),  and  commonly  named  Jude.  We  are  not  in- 
formed as  to  the  time  of  the  vocation  of  the  Apostle 
Jude  to  that  dignity.  Indeed,  the  only  circumstance 
relating  to  him  which  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
consists  in  the  question  put  by  him  to  our  Lord 
(John  xiv.  22).  'Judas  saith  unto  him  (not  Is^ 
cariot).  Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thy- 
self to  us,  and  not  unto  the  world?'  Nor  have  we 
any  account  given  of  his  proceedings  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  for  the  traditionary  notices 
which  have  been  preserved  of  him  rest  on  no  very 
certain  foundation.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he 
was  sent  to  Edessa,  to  Abgarus,  king  of  Osroene 
(Jerome,  AnnoL  in  Matt.)^  and  that  he  preached 
in  Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia;  in 
which  latter  country  he  suffered  martyrdom  (Lard- 
ner's  Hist  of  the  Apostles),  Jude  the  apostle  is 
commemorated  in  the  Western  church,  together 
with  the  Apostle  Simon  (the  name,  also,  of  one  of 
our  Lord's  Drethren),  on  the  8th  of  October. 

6.  The  Lord's  Brother. — It  has  been  dis- 
puted whether  the  person  so  named  is  distinct  from 
the  Apostle  Jude,  or  the  same  with  him.  The 
Question  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  but 
tne  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
their  being  different     QaMes  ;  Jude,  Ep.  of.] 

7.  Another  of  the  twelve  apostles,  the  son  of  Simon 
(Tohn  vi.  71  ;  xiiL  2,  26),  caUed  also  ISCARIOT 
(Uo'/copic&n^f),  probably  from  Kerioth  (fscariot 
=  nl^p  K^^  ;  comp.  loTo^ot  =  2]C  C^fc^i  a  man 

of  Tob,  ap.  Joseph.  Anti^,  vii  6.  i).  According 
to  the  reading  of  John  vi.  71 ;  xiiL  26,  approved 
by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  his  father  Simon 
bore  the  same  designation.  In  the  list  of  the 
apostles  given  by  the  Synoptists,  Judas  stands  last 
(Matt  X.  4 ;  Mark  iii  19 ;  Luke  vL  16)  ;  and  the 
evangelists  usuallv  fix  on  him  the  mark  of  his  great 
crime  by  the  addition  of  the  words  '  the  traitor,' 
or  '  who  also  betrayed  him.'  According  to  John 
(xil  4-6),  he  had  the  charge  of  the  common  fund 
out  of  which  the  wants  of  Christ  and  his  immediate 
followers  were  supplied,  a  trust  which  he  abused 
for  selfish  ends.  But  all  his  other  iniquities  are 
lost  in  the  enormous  crime  which  has  afhxed  a 
perpetual  infamy  to  his  name,  the  betrayal  of  his 
Master  to  his  enemies  for  thirty  d/ryi/pio,  or  shekels 
of  silver — not  quite  £4  sterling.  This  money  he, 
shaken  with  remorse  when  he  saw  the  result  of  his 
treason  in  the  condemnation  of  his   Master,   re- 


turned to  the  Sanhedrim ;  bv  whom  it  was  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  foimeriy 
called  <  the  pottere'  field,'  but  after  that  *the  field 
of  blood'  [Aceldama].  This  name  it  received 
from  the  tragic  circumstances  connected  with  the 
purchase  of  it,  especially  the  death  of  Judas  him- 
self, who,  harassed  by  remorse,  went  and  hanged 
himself,  and  falling  headlong  (probably  from  the 
breaking  of  the  rope  by  which  he  was  suspended), 
burst  asimder  and  his  bowels  gushed  out  (Acts  1 1%). 
The  extraordinary  nature  of  Judas's  crime  in 
betraying  his  Master,  has  prompted  inquiiy  as  to 
the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  to  commit 
it  On  this  subject  the  following  observations  are 
retained  from  the  first  edition  of  this  work:— 
'  The  only  conceivable  motives  for  the  conduct  of 
Judas  are,  a  sense  of  duty  in  bringing  his  Master 
to  justice,  resentment,  avarice,  dissatisfaction  with 
the  procedure  of  Tesus,  and  a  consequent  scheme 
for  tne  accomplishment  of  his  own  views.  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  motives,  if  Judas  had 
been  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  in  bringing  hi:> 
Master  to  justice  for  anything  censurable  in  his 
intentions,  words,  or  actions,  he  would  cextainly 
have  alleged  some  charge  against  him  in  his  fint 
interview  with  the  chi^-priests,  and  they  would 
have  brought  him  forward  as  a  witness  against 
Jesus,  especially  when  they  were  at  so  great  a  lo&s 
for  evidence  ;  or  they  would  have  reminded  him  of 
his  accusations  when  he  appealed  to  them  after  our 
Lord's  condemnation,  saymg,  *  I  have  sinned  in 
that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood' — a  confession 
which  amounts  to  an  avowal  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  to  blame  in  his  Master,  but  eveiy- 
thing  to  approve.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  of 
the  slightest  fiiult  in  Jesus  would  have  serv^  at 
least  for  the  present,  to  tranquiUise  his  own  feel- 
ing, and  prevent  his  immediate  despair.  The 
chief-priests  would  also  most  certainly  have  alleged 
any  charge  he  had  made  against  Jesus  as  a  justi- 
fication of  their  conduct,  when  they  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  apostles  from  preach- 
ing in  his  name  (Acts  iv.  15-23 ;  v.  27,  2S-40). 
The  second  motive  supposed,  namely,  that  of 
resentment,  is  rather  more  plausible.  Jesns  had 
certainly  rebuked  him  for  blaming  the  woman  who 
had  anointed  him  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper, 
at  Bethany  (comp.  Matt  xxvi.  8-17  ;  John  xiL  4. 
5) :  and  Matthew's  narrative  seems  to  connect  hi> 
going  to  the  chief-priests  with  that  rebuke  (ver. 
14).  '  Then  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Jndas 
Iscariot,  went  unto  the  chief-priests;'  but  closer 
inspection  will  convince  the  reader  that  those 
words  are  more  properly  connected  with  ver.  3. 
Besides,  the  rebuke  was  general,  '  Why  trouble  yf 
the  woman T'  Nor  was  it  nearly  so  harsh  as  that 
received  by  Peter,  *Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan' 
(Matt.  xvL  23),  and  certainly  not  so  public  (Mark 
viiL  32,  33).  Even  if  Judas  had  felt  ever  so  much 
resentment,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  his  sole 
motive ;  and  as  nearly  two  days  elapse  between  hi^ 
contract  with  the  chief-priests  and  its  completion,  it 
would  have  subsided  during  the  interval,  and  have 
yielded  to  that  covetousness  which  we  have  ever)' 
reason  to  believe  was  his  ruling  passion.  St  John 
expressly  declares  that  Judas  *was  a  thief,  ami 
had  the  bag,  and  bare  (that  is,  conveyed  awav 
from  it,  stole,  ^/SdoTafcy)  what  was  put  therein* 
(xii.  6 ;  comp.  xx.  15  in  the  original,  and  see  a  simi- 
lar use  of  the  word  in  Apollod.  ii.  6.  2 ;  iii  3*  3  • 
Joseph,  p.  402.  39,  ed,  Huds.)    This  rebuke,  ur 
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rather  certain  circumstances  attending  it,  might 
have  determined  him  to  act  as  he  did,  but  is 
insufficient,  of  itself,  to  account  entirely  for  his 
conduct,  by  which  he  endangered  all  his  expecta- 
tions of  worldly  advancement  from  Jesus,  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  seemed  upon  the  verge  of 
being  fulfilled.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  important 
feature  in  the  case,  that  the  hopes  entertained  by 
Judas,  and  all  the  apostles,  from  their  Master's 
expected  elevation,  as  the  Messiah,  to  the  throne 
of  Judaea,  and,  as  they  believed,  to  the  empire  of 
the  whole  world,  were  never  more  steadfast  than  at 
the  time  when  he  covenanted  with  the  chief-priests 
to  deliver  him  into  their  hands.  Nor  does  the 
theory  of  mere  resentment  agree  with  the  terms  of 
censure  in  which  the  conduct  and  character  of 
Judas  are  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  and  the  evange- 
lists. Since,  then,  this  supposition  is  insufficient, 
we  may  consider  another  motive  to  which  his 
conduct  is  more  commonly  ascribed,  namely, 
covetousness.  But  if  by  covetousness  be  meant 
the  eager  desire  to  obtain  *the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,*  with  which  the  chief  priests  '  covenanted 
-with  him'  (Matt  xxvi.  15),  it  presents  scarcely  1 
less  inadequate  motive.  Can  it  be  conceived  that 
Judas  would  deliberately  forego  the  prospect  of 
immense  wodth  from  his  Master,  by  delivering 
him  up  for  about  four  pounds  ten  shillings  of  our 
money,  upon  the  highest  computation,  and  not 
more  than  double  in  value,  a  sum  which  he 
might  easily  have  purloined  from  the  bag  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  made  such  a  sacrifice  for 
any  further  sum,  however  large,  which  we  may 
suppose  ^ Xhey promised  him'  (Mark  xiv.  ii),  and 
of  which  the  tWrty  pieces  of  silver  might  have  been 
the  mere  earnest  (Luke  xxii.  5)  ?  Had  covetous- 
ness been  his  motive,  he  would  have  ultimately 
applied  to  the  chief-priests,  not  to  bring  again  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  with  the  confession,  *  I  have 
sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  iimocent  blood' 
(Matt,  xxvii  4),  but  to  demand  the  completion  of 
their  agreement  with  him.  We  are  now  at  liberty 
to  consider  the  only  remaining  motive  for  the  con- 
duct of  Judas,  namely,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
procedure  of  his  Master,  and  a  consequent  scheme 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  views.  It  seems 
to  us  likely,  that  the  impatience  of  Judas  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  worldly  views,  which  we 
conceive  to  have  ever  actuated  him  in  following 
Jesus,  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  that  our 
Lord's  observations  at  Bethany  served  to  mature 
a  stratagem  he  had  meditated  long  before.  He 
had  no  doubt  been  greatly  disappointed  at  seeing 
his  Master  avoid  being  made  a  king,  after  feeding 
the  five  thousand  in  Galilee.  Many  a  favourable 
crisis  had  he  seemed  to  lose,  or  had  not  dared  to 
embrace,  and  now  while  at  Bethany  he  talks  of  his 
burial  (John  xii.  7) ;  and  though  none  of  his 
apostles,  so  firm  were  their  worldly  expectations 
from  their  Master,  could  clearly  understand  such 
*  sayings'  (Luke  xviiL  34) ;  yet  they  had  been 
made  *  exceeding  sorry'  by  them  (Matt,  xvit  23). 
At  the  same  time,  Judas  had  long  been  convinced 
by  the  miracles  he  had  seen  his  Master  perform 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  (John  vii.  31).  He  had 
even  heard  him  accept  this  title  from  his  apostles 
in  private  (Matt.  xvi.  16).  He  had  promised  them 
that  when  he  should  '  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  they  should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel'  (Matt.  xix.  28).  Yet 
now,  when  everything  seemed  most  favourable  to 


the  assumption  of  empire,  he  hesitates  and  de- 
sponds. In  his  daily  public  conferences,  too,  with 
the  chief-priests  and  Pharisees,  he  appears  to 
offend  them  hy  his  reproofs,  rather  than  to  con- 
ciliate their  favour.  Within  a  few  days,  the 
people,  who  had  lately  p[iven  him  a  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city,  havmg  kept  the  passover, 
would  be  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  Judas  and 
his  fellow-apostles  be,  perhaps,  required  to  attend 
their  Master  on  another  tedious  expedition  through 
the  country.  Hence  it  seems  most  probable  that 
Judas  resolved  upon  the  plan  of  delivering  up  his 
Master  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  when  he  would 
be  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  prove  his  claims, 
by  giving  them  the  Sign  from  heaven  they  had  so 
often  demanded;  they  wbuld,  he  believed,  elect 
him  in  due  form  as  the  King  Messiah,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  reward  his  followers.  He  did, 
indeed,  receive  from  Jesus  many  alarming  admoni- 
tions against  his  design ;  but  the  plainest  warnings 
are  lost  upon  a  mind  totally  absorbed  by  a  pur- 
pose, and  agitated  by  many  violent  passions.  The 
worst  he  could  permit  himself  to  expect,  was  a 
temporary  displeasure  for  placing  his  master  in  this 
dilemma ;  but  as  he  most  likely  believed,  judging 
from  himself,  that  Jesus  anticipated  worldly  ag- 
grandizement, he  might  calculate  upon  his  forgive- 
ness when  the  emergency  should  have  been  trium- 
phantly surmoimted.  Nor  was  this  calculation 
whollv  unreasomible.  Many  an  ambitious  man 
would  gladly  be  spared  the  responsibility  of  grasp- 
ing at  an  empire,  which  he  would  willingly  find  forced 
upon  him.  Judas  could  not  doubt  his  Master's  ability 
to  extricate  himself  from  his  enemies  by  miracle. 
He  had  known  him  do  so  more  than  once  (Luke 
iv.  30 ;  John  viit  59 ;  x.  39).  Hence  hb  directions 
to  the  officers  to  'hold  him  fast,'  when  he  was 
apprehended  (Matt  xxvL  48).  With  other  Jews 
he  believed  the  Messiah  would  never  die  (John 
xii  34) ;  accordingly,  we  regard  his  pecuniary 
stipulation  with  the  priests  as  a  mere  artful  cover 
to  his  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  design ; 
and  so  that  he  served  their  purpose  in  causing  the 
apprehension  of  Jesus,  they  would  little  care  to 
scrutinize  his  motive.  All  they  felt  was  being 
'glad'  at  his  proposal  (Mark  xiv.  11),  and  the 
plan  appeared  to  hold  good  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  our  Lord's  condemnation ;  for  after  his  appre- 
hension his  miraculous  power  seemed  unabated, 
from  his  healing  Malchus.  Judas  heard  him  de- 
clare that  he  could  even  then  '  ask,  and  his  father 
would  give  him  twelve  legions  of  angels'  for  his 
rescue.  But  when  Judas,  who  awaited  the  issue 
of  the  trial  with  such  different  expectations,  saw 
that  though  Jesus  had  avowed  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  he  had  not  convinced  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
and,  instead  of  extricating  himself  from  their  power 
by  miracle,  had  submitted  to  be  '  condemned,  buf- 
feted, and  spit  upon'  by  his  judges  and  accusers ; 
then,  it  should  seem,  he  awoke  to  a  full  view  of  all 
the  consequences  of  his  conduct  The  prophecies 
of  the  O.  T.,  '  that  Christ  should  suffer,'  and  of 
Jesus,  concerning  his  own  rejection  and  death, 
flashed  on  his  mind  in  their  true  sense  and  full 
force)  and  he  found  himself  the  wretched  instru- 
ment of  their  fiilfilment  He  made  a  last  desperate 
effort  to  stjw  proceedings.  He  presented  himself 
to  the  chief-priests,  offered  to  return  the  money, 
confessed  that  he  had  sinned  in  that  he  had  betrayecl 
the  innocent  blood,  and  upon  receiving  their  heart- 
less answer,  was  wrought  into  a  phrenzy  of  despair, 
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during  which  he  committed  suicide.  There  is 
much  significancy  in  these  words  of  Matt,  xxvii.  3, 
'  Then  Judas,  when  he  stno  he  was  condemned^  not 
expiring  on  the  cross,  *  repented  himself,'  etc.  If 
such  be  the  true  hypothesis  of  his  conduct,  then, 
however  culpable  it  may  have  been,  as  originating 
in  the  most  mordinate  covetousness,  impatience  of 
the  procedure  of  Providence,  crooked  policy,  or 
any  other  bad  quality,  he  is  certainly  absolved 
from  the  direct  intention  of  procuring  his  Master's 
death.  *  The  difference,'  says  Archbi^op  Whately, 
'  between  Iscariot  and  his  fellow-apostles  was,  that 
though  they  all  had  the  same  expectations  and  con- 
jectures, he  dared  to  act  on  his  conjectures,  depart- 
ing from  the  plain  course  of  his  known  duty  to 
follow  the  calculations  of  his  worldly  wisdom,  and 
the  schemes  of  his  worldly  ambition^  {Discourse  on 
the  Treason  of  Judas  Iscariot^  and  Notes^  annexed 
to  Essays  on  some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith, 
Lond.  1839 ;  comp.  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 
the  AposUes^  by  the  same;  see  also  Whitby  on 
Matt  xxviL  3,  for  the  opinions  of  Theophylact, 
and  some  of  the  Fathers ;  Bishop  Bull's  Sermons^ 
ii.  and  iil,  On  some  Important  Points^  voL  l,  Lond. 
171 J ;  Hales's  New  Analysis  of  Chronology ,  voL  iL 
b.  iL  pp.  877,  878 ;  Macknight's  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  voL  ii  pp.  427-30,  Lond.  1822;  Rosen- 
miiUer,  Kuinoel,  in  loc,)-^],  F.  D.]' 

8.  A  Jew  of  Damascus  with  whom  Paul  lodged 
in  a  street  called  •  Straight.'  This  street  has  been 
identified  with  the  *  Street  of  Bazaars,'  the  princi- 
pal street  in  the  modem  Damascus,  and  one  of  the 
busiest  scenes  of  commerce  within  that  city  (Wil- 
son, Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  351  ;  Porter,  Five  Years 
in  Damascus,  i.  43  ;  Stanley,  Sin,  and  Pal.  412). 
Robinson  seems  to  speak  doubtingly  on  this  point 
{Lai.  Bib.  Res.,  p.  455). 

9.  Sumamed  Barsabas  (Acts  xv.  22,  27-35),  a 
disdple  who,  along  with  Silas,  was  appointed  to 
accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their  tour  among 
the  churches,  to  deliver  the  decrees  of  the  apostles 
and  elders.  He  and  Silas  are  described  as  chosen 
men  of  the  apostles'  own  company,  as  chief  men 
among  the  brethren,  and  as  prophets.  Beyond 
this  notice,  nothing  is  known  of  Judas,  son  of  Bar- 
sabas. Grotius  suggests  that  he  ftiay  have  been  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Barsabas  (Acts  l  23),  which 
seems  not  improbable.  Schott  supposes  that  Sabas 
or  Zabos  is  an  abridged  form  of  Zebedee,  and  that 
Barsabas,  or  Son  of  Zabas,  was  the  designation  of 
Jude,  a  brother  of  the  elder  James  and  John.  The 
occurrence  of  the  same  name,  however,  in  the  case 
of  Joseph  Barsabas  throws  doubt  on  this  hypothesis. 

10.  THE  Galilean  (h  FaXiXatbt,  Acts  v.  35 ; 
Joseph.  Antia.  xviii.  I.  6 ;  xx.  5.  2  ;  Z>  Bell.  Jud, 
li.  8.  i),  called  also  by  Josephus  The  Gaulonite 
(rouXaWnyf  di^p,  Antiq.  xviii.  I.  1) ;  the  former 
designation  being  derived  from  the  place  of  his 
education  or  usual  residence,  the  latter  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  which,  Josephus  says  (/.r.),  was 
the  town  of  Gamala  (cf.  Krebs,  Obss.  in  N.  T.  ex 
Joseph.  D.  181).  When  the  property  census  was 
ordered  by  Augustus  (A.D.  6)  dunng  the  prefecture 
of  Pub.  Sulp.  Quirinus,  Judas,  in  conjunction  with 
one  Sadok  or  Saduk,  a  Pharisee,  headed  a  revolt 
against  the  Roman  supremacy,  calling  upon  his 
countrymen,  as  the  people  of  God,  not  ignobly  to 
submit  to  human  despotism.  He  aimed  at  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  restoration  of  the  theocratic 
polity  and  order  of  the  nation  as  laid  down  in  the 
Law  of  Moses  (Joseph.   Anh'q.  xviii.    i.  6).     A 


large  body  of  ardent  adherents  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard ;  but  they  were  easily  dispersed  by  Quirinus, 
and  Judas  himself  was  destroyed  (Acts  v.  37).  Hii 
spirit  descended,  however,  on  his  children,  two  of 
whom  were  crucified  under  Tiberius  Alexander, 
and  a  third,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  Messiah, 
was  also  put  to  death  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  5.  2 ; 
Bell,  Jud.  ii.  17.  8,  9).  In  Judas,  also,  may  be 
recognised  the  first  outburst  of  the  spirit  which 
afterwards  showed  itself  in  the  Zealots  and  the  Si* 
carii ;  in  fact,  from  his  time  forward  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  scattering  of  the  Jewish 
race,  the  outer  history  of  the  Jews  is  chiefly  a  record 
of  the  struggle  of  those  who  were  zealous  for  the 
law  against  the  encroachments  of  Roman  power 
and  Hellenic  culture. — W.  L.  A. 

JUDE,  Epistle  of.    The  last  in  order  m  the 
Canon  of  the  Catholic  epistles. 

1.  Canonicity. — ^This  epistle  is  not  cited  by  any 
of  the  apostolic  Fathers ;  the  passages  which  have 
been  adduced  as  containing  allusions  to  it  (Herm., 
Past,  Vis.,  iv.  3 ;  Clem.  Rom.,  Ep.  ad  Cor.,  ch. 
xi.  ;  Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  Phil.,  ch.  iil)  presenting 
no  certain  evidence  of  being  such.  It  is,  however, 
formally  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (/'<r- 
^Si  iii*t  P*  239,  ed.  Sylbuig. ;  Strom,  iil  p.  43>)t 
and  Eusebius  testifies  {H.  £.,  vl  14)  that  be 
treated  it  in  his  Hypotyposes ;  it  is  also  treated 
in  the  Adumbratiofies,  ascribed  to  Clement,  and 
preserved  in  a  Latin  version.  Tertullian  refers  to 
the  epistle  as  that  of  Jude  the  Apostle  (De  Habit 
MulUb.,  ch.  iii.)  It  appears  in  the  Muratoii 
Fragment  among  the  Canonical  books.  Origen 
repeatedly  refers  to  it,  and  occasionally  as  the 
work  of  the  Apostle  Jude  (Horn,  in  Mati,^  xiil 
55,  0pp.,  ed.  De  la  Rue,  iil  p.  403;  Com.  in 
Ep.  ad  Rom.,  0pp.  iv.  p.  519  ;  Horn,  in  Jcs., 
0pp.  VL  p.  411;  De  Princip.,  0pp.  I  p.  13S. 
etc.) ;  though  in  one  place  he  speaks  as  if  doubts 
were  entertained  by  some  as  to  its  genuineness  [in 
Matt,  xxil  23  ;  0pp.  iu.  p.  814).  It  is  not  in 
the  Peshito,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Svrian  churches  before  the  4th  cen- 
tury, near  the  close  of  which  it  is  quoted  by  £ph* 
raem  Syrus  {0pp.  Syr.,  i.  p.  ii6).  Eusebius 
ranks  it  among  tne  Antilegomena,  out  this  rather 
because  it  was  not  universally  known  than  be- 
cause where  known  it  was  by  any  regarded  with 
suspicion  {Hist.  Eccl.,  il  23  ;  iil  25),  By  Jerome 
it  is  referred  to  as  the  work  of  an  apostle  {in  TiL 
i. ;  Ep.  adPaulin,  iil),  and  he  states  that,  though 
suspected  by  some,  in  consequence  of  containing  a 
quotation  from  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  it 
had  obtained  such  authority  as  to  be  reckoned 
part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  {Catal.  Script. 
Eccl.)  From  the  4th  century  onwards,  the  place 
thus  conceded  to  it  remained  unquestioned  (Jessien, 
De  aveemlg.  Ep.  Juda  Comm.  CriL,  Lips.  1821 ; 
Amaud,  Rkherches  Critiques  sur  fJp.  de  Judt, 
etc.,  Strasb.  185 1). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  itself  to  cast  sus- 
picion on  its  genuineness ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
rather  impresses  one  with  the  conviction  that  it 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  writer  whose  name 
it  bears.  Another,  forging  a  work  in  his  name, 
would  have  hardly  omitted  to  make  prominent  the 
personality  of  Judas,  and  his  relation  to  our  Lord, 
neither  of  which  comes  before  us  in  this  cpistic 
(Bleck,  EinL  in  d  M  T.,  p.  557). 

2.  Author.  —The  writer  designates  himself  Jodas, 
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'  the  servant  of  Jesos  Christ,  and  brother  of 
James.'  The  former  of  these  designations  affords 
no  help  in  determining  whether  the  writer  was  the 
Apostle  Jude  or  another  person  of  the  same  name ; 
for  the  phrase  Sovkot  'I.  X.  is  neither  peculiar  to 
an  apostle,  nor  does  it  exclude  the  supposition 
that  the  party  to  whom  it  is  applied  was  an 
apostle.  It  is  to  the  other  designation  that  we 
must  look  for  the  decision  of  this  question.  Now, 
were  we  sure  that  'Jude  the  brother  of  James'  is 
the  same  person  who  is  designated  *Jude  of 
James'  (lo^Sas  *laK<bpov)  by  Luke  (vi.  i6 ;  Acts  I 
13),  the  evidence  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  was 
the  Apostle  Jude  would  be  conclusive.  But 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion. 
For  one  thing,  the  words  'loi^dat  'Ia«r(6^oi;  are 
more  naturally  in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  the  language,  translated  'Jude^  the  sen  of 
James,'  than  *  Jude,  the  brother  of  James.'  It  is, 
moreover,  extremely  improbable  that  an  apostle 
of  the  Lord  would,  in  writing  an  epistle  of  warn- 
ing and  reproof  to  Christians,  designate  himself  by 
his  family  relationship  to  a  fellow-creature,  instead 
of  assuming  the  authority  which  his  divine  com- 
mission as  an  apostle  would  have  at  once  expressed 
and  claimed.  To  this  it  may  be  added  tnat,  in 
ver.  17th,  the  writer  seems  to  speak  of  the  apostles 
of  the  Lord  as  a  class  to  which  he  himself  did  not 
belong;  for  though  one  of  their  number  mieht 
have  expressed  lumself  as  the  writer  does  here, 
the  probabiUty  is  on  the  other  side^  If  on  these 
grounds  we  conclude  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
was  not  the  Apostle  Jude,  we  are  led  to  inquire 
whether  he  may  not  be  the  other  Jude  mentioned 
in  the  gospels  as  among  '  the  brethren  of  Jesus  * 
(MatL  xiii.  55),  and  as  a  yoUnger  brother  of  James. 
This  would  remove  all  difficulty,  were  it  not  that  it 
remains  in  dispute  whether  the  two  brothers,  James 
and  Judas,  who  were  apostles,  are  not  identical 
with  the  James  and  Judas  who  were  among  the 
brethren  of  our  Lord*  Into  this  question  we  can- 
not enter  minutely  here,  but  must  refer  for  details 
to  other  articles  in  this  book  where  both  sides  of 
the  question  are  advocated  (James,  3 ;  James, 
Epistlb  of  ;  Jesus  Christ].  Our  own  opinion 
inclines  to  the  view  that  the  brethren  of  our  Lord 
were  really  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  conse- 
quently, that  James  the  son  of  Cleophas,  and 
Judas  [the  son]  of  James,  who  were  apostles,  are 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  persons  oearing  the 
same  names  among  the  brethren  of  our  Lord.  We 
incline  also  to  think,  that  the  James  who  presided 
over  the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  not  the  surviv- 
ing apostle  of  that  name,  but  the  other  James, 
'  the  Lord's  brother,'  as  he  is  expressly  termed 
(Gal.  i.  19).  The  question  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated.  Discounting  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
respecting  whom  there  is  no  dispute,  the  other 
Jameses  and  the  Judes  (omitting  Judas  Iscariot) 
may  be  placed  thus  :— 

L  James,  son  of  Alphxus  |  ^       j^ 
Jude  of  James  J     *^ 

11.  James,  President  of' 
the  church  ftt  Jeru- 
salem 
Jude,  the  brother  of 
James 

The  question  is.  Are  the  persons  in  No.  L  the 
same  as,  or  different  from,  the  persons  in  No.  II.  7 
Two  objections  occur  to  their  being  identified  : — 


les* 


►  Brethren  of  the  Lord. 


I.  That  for  this  purpose  we  must  render  'lot/^t 
^laxibfiw  in  an  unusual  way,  supplying  ddcX^t, 
and  not  vl6i ;  and  2.  That  we  must  understand  the 
phrase  'brethren  of  the  Lord,'  as  meaning  his 
'cousins,'  or  'near  relations.'  The  former  of 
these  objections  is  not  of  serious  weight,  because 
instances  can  be  produced  in  which  other  terms  of 
relationship  besides  that  of  son  were  left  to  be 
supplied  in  similar  ellipses  ;  and  in  such  a  case  as 
that  before  us,  the  principle  which  Winer  lays 
down  may  be  held  to  operate,  '  that  where  ac- 
quaintance with  the  family  circumstances  of  any  is 
presupposed,  the  relationship  of  father,  brother, 
servant,  may  be  so  expressed,  as  well  as  that  of 
son'  {Gramfn,f  sec.  66).  The  latter  of  the  above 
objections  is  of  more  weight ;  for  though  the 
Hebrew  usage  admits  of  a  liberal  construction  of 
terms  of  relationship,  yet  when  we  find  that  the 
brttkrtn  of  Jesus  are  associated  with  his  mother 
and  his  sisters  (Matt  xiiL  55,  56),  and  when  it  is 
expressly  mentioned  that  his  brethren  believed  not 
on  him  (John  vii.  5),  a  statement  which  cannot  be 
meant  to  apply  to  persons  who  were  actually  of 
the  number  of  his  select  disciples  ;  the  strong  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  persons  so  designated  were 
really  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Maiy,  and  so  uterine 
brotners  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  objected 
that  James  the  Lord's  brother  is  called  an  apostle 
(Gal.  L  19),  and  that  several  of  the  Fathers  speak 
of  Jude,  the  author  of  this  epistle,  as  an  apostle. 
On  this,  however,  much  cannot  be  built,  lor  the 
term  '  apostle'  is  used  occasionally  in  the  N.  T.  in 
a  lax  way,  as  applicable  to  persons  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  apostles  in  their  work  (Acts  xiv. 
14 ;  Rom.  xvu  7) ;  and  persons  who  sustained  the 
honourable  position  of  being  the  Lord's  brothers, 
would  be  especially  likely  to  be  regarded  by  a 
later  age  as  standing  on  a  par  with  the  apostles, 
and  worthy  of  receiving  that  designation.  On  the 
whole,  we  conclude  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
was  not  Jude  the  apostle  (properly  so  oilled),  but 
Jude  the  Lord's  brother,  the  son  of  Joseph,  as  he 
is  expressly  designated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Adumbn^  sub  init.)  His  reason  for  describing 
himself  as  '  the  brother  of  James,*  was  probably 
that  James,  from  his  peculiar  position,  was  more 
extensively  and  influentially  known  than  Jude  him- 
self was.  If  any  should  ask.  Why  did  Jude,  if  he 
was  indeed  the  Lord's  brother,  not  present  this  his 
higher  relationship^  rather  than  that  which  he  bore 
to  James,  as  a  claim  upon  the  regard  of  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  ?  the  answer  may  be  given  in  the 
words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  i  —  'Judas  qui 
catholicam  scripsit  epistolam  frater  filiorum  Joseph 
exstans,  valde  religiosus,  cum  sdret  propinouitatem 
Domini,  non  tamen  dixit  se  ipsum  fratrem  ejus  esse, 
sed  quid  dixit  ?  jfudas  senms  lesu  Christiy  utpote 
domini;  frater  autem  Tacobi'  (Lo&  cit)  The 
Lord  Himself  had  taught  his  followers  that  rela- 
tionship to  him  according  to  the  flesh  was  of  very 
inferior  importance  to  spiritual  relationship  to  him 
(Matt.  xii.  48-50 ;  Luke  xi  27,  28) ;  and  we  may 
believe  that  none  of  those  who  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  his  teaching  would  have  so  much  as 
tnought  of  resting  on  their  earthly  affinity  to  him 
for  any  portion  of  that  authority  which  they  sought 
to  attacn  to  their  teaching.  So  utterly  foreign  is 
this  from  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  writers,  that, 
as  has  been  justly  remarked,  '  had  such  a  designa- 
tion as  iLh€Kf^%  roC  KS)fAw  been  found  in  the 
address  to  an  epistle,  it  would  have  formed  a 
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strong  ii  priori  objection  to  its  authenticity*  (Al- 
ford,  Gr.  TesL,  iv.  2;  Prolegg.  190).  Whilst, 
however,  we  ascribe  the  authorship  of  this  epistle 
to  one  who  was  not  an  apostle,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  epistle  unworthv  of  an  apostle's  pen. 

3.    Contents  and  Design, — The  epistle   com- 
mences with  an  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  zeal 
for,  and  steadfastness  in,  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints;  the  writer  then  warns  his  readers 
against  some  who  had  crept  in  unawares,  and 
were   insinuating  doc^ines  of  an  unwholesome 
kind ;   instances  are  adduced  of  the  danger  of 
apostasy,  rebellion,  and  laxity  of  moral  principle ; 
a  contrast  is  instituted  between  the  dogmatism  and 
audacity  of  the  teachers  he  has  in  view^  and  the 
gentleness  and  modesty  with  which  the  highest  of 
God-fearing  beings  speak ;  these  wicked  persons 
are  then  strongly  denouncedj  and  their  evil  end 
predicted ;  the  believers  are  exhorted  to  continue 
m  the  faiUi  of  the  gospel^  in  humble  dependence 
on  promised  grace,  and  in  pious  efforts  to  preserve 
others  from  the  snares  of  the  false  teachers ;  and 
the  whole  concludes  with  a  solemn  doxologyto  the 
only  wise  God  our  Saviour.    The  design  of  such 
a  train  of  thought  is  obviously  to  put  the  believers 
to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed  on  their  guard 
against  the  misleading  efforts  of  certain  persons  to 
whose  influence  they  were  exposed.     Who  these 
persons  were,  or  to  what  class  of  errorists  they 
belonged,  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.   Some, 
indeed  (De  Wette,  Schwegler,  Bleek),  think  the 
persons  alluded  to  held  no  peculiar  opinions,  and 
were  simply  men  of  lax  morals ;  but,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  writer  refers  to  them,  it  is 
evident  that  they  were,  to  use  the  words  of  Domer 
{Entwickelungsgesch,^  L   104,  £.  T.   i.  72),   'not 
merely  practically  corrupt,  but  teachers  of  error  as 
welL'    Their  opinions  seem  to  have  been  of  an 
antinomian  character  (vers.  4,  18,  19),  but  there  is 
nothing  to  connect  them,  except  in  a  very  vague 
and  distant  way,  with  any  of^  the  later  gnostic 
systems.     The  writer  formally  charges  them  with 
'  denying^  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,*  language  which  De  Wette  admits  usually 
applies  to  error  of  doctrine,  but  which  here  he, 
without  any  reason,  would  understand  of  feeling 
and  conduct      The  licentious  courses  in  which 
they  indulged  led  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  think 
that  they  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Carpocratians 
and  sUch  like  :  '  Of  these,  and  such  as  these,'  he 
sa;^s^  '  I  think  that  Jude  spoke  prophetically  in  his 
epistle'  {Strom,  iiu  p.  431,  Sylo.) ;  but  this  does 
ndt  Imply  that  they  had  formed  a  system  like  that 
of  the  Carpocratians,  but  only  that  the  notions 
and  usages  of  the  one  adumbrated  those  of  the 
other.     Perhaps  there  have  been  in  all  ages  per- 
sons who  have  sought  bv  perverted  doctrine  to 
gain  a  sanction  for  sensual  indulgence ;  and  such 
imdoubtedly  were  found  disturbing  the  peace  and 
Corrupting  the  purity  of  the  churches  of^  Christ  in 
different  places  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the 
I8t  centiiry*      The  persons  against  whom  J\ide 
writes  were  Apparently  of  this  class  ;  but  in  their 
immorality,  the  practical  element  was  more  promi- 
nent than  the  s]>eculative. 

4.  The  Parties  to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed 
are  described  by  the  writer  as  *  the  called  who  are 
sanctified*  in  6od  the  Father,  and  kept  for  Jesus 

*  The  reading  ^oTijAi^wts  for  that  of  the  T.  R. 
^Mtr/u^MKs,  has  been  adopted  on  diplomatic  evi- 


Christ'  fieyond  this  general  intimation  that  they 
were  Christians,  however,  nothing  more  is  said  to 
guide  us  to  an  acquaintance  with  them.  From  the 
resemblance  of  some  parts  of  this  epistle  to  the 
Second  of  Peter,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  wa!» 
sent  to  the  same  parties  in  Asia  Minor,  and  with  a 
view  of  enforcing  the  apostle's  admonitions ;  whilst 
others,  from  the  strongly  Jewish  character  of  the 
writing,  infer  that  it  was  addressed  to  some  body 
of  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine.  But  neither  of 
these  inferences  rests  on  a  strong  basis ;  for  one 
might  as  well  conclude  from  the  resemblances 
between  this  epistle  and  that  of  Peter,  that  they 
were  not  addressed  to  the  same  parties  (which 
would  seem  to  be  sup^uous),  as  that  they  were ; 
and  the  Jewish  colouring  of  the  epistle  may  be  due 
to  the  author,  and  have  no  relation  to  his  readen. 
From  the  fact  that  the  parties  addressed  seem  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  large  and  wicked  popu- 
lation, some  have  suppc^ed  they  may  have  dwelt  in 
Corinth ;  while  others  suggest  one  of  the  commer* 
cial  cities  of  Syria.  But  all  this,  as  well  as  the  sop- 
position  that  they  dwelt  in  Egypt,  is  mere  conjecture. 

^.  The  time  when  and  the  place  at  which  the 
epistle  was  written,  cannot  be  exactly  detennined. 
From  the  allusion,  however,  to  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  among  the 
later  productions  of  the  apostolic  age ;  for  it  was 
written  whilst  persons  were  still  ahve  who  had 
heard  apostles  preach,  but  when  this  preaching 
was  banning  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past  (ver. 
17).  '  It  is  not  credible,'  says  Huther  (in  Meyer's 
Krit'Exeget,  Commentary  12th  Abt,  p.  iSS), 
'  that  Judas  would  refer  to  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  as  already  past,  if  these  were  stUl  at  the 
height  of  their  apostolic  working.'  As  the  writer. 
in  speaking  of  the  divine  judgments,  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  it  has  been 
inferred  that  this  catastrophe  had  not  occoned 
when  he  wrote  ;  but  on  this  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid,  because  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  not 
traceable  to  the  divine  wrath  against  the  particular 
class  of  sins  which  Jude  setScs  to  expose,  and 
therefore  might  be  passed  over  by  him  as  not  a 
case  exactly  in  point  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  prove  a  late  date  for  the  epistle,  from  an  alleged 
quotation  in  it  from  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
Lnoch  (ver.  13) ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  passage  is  a  quotation  from  the  book  of 
Enoch,  and  scholars  have  yet  to  settle  whoi  the 
book  of  Enoch  was  written;  so  that  from  this 
nothing  can  be  inferred  as  to  the  date  of  this 
epistle.  As  to  the  place  where  it  was  written, 
there  is  not  ground  for  even  a  plausible  conjecture. 

6.  Commentaria, — Besides  those  of  Jacques  U 
Fevre  d*£staples  (Antw.  1540),  Calvin,  and  Es- 
tius,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Junius,  Leyd. 
^599  ;  Perkins,  Lond.  1606 ;  Jenkyn,  L«nd. 
1652,  new  edition  by  Sherman;  Martm,  Lips. 
1694;  Schmidt,  Lips.  1768;  Semler,  17S4; 
Hasse,  Jena  1786;  Carpzov,  Hal.  1790;  Hart- 
mann,  Cbthen  1793;  Haenlein,  ErL  1799,  1804; 
Laurmann,  Groning.  x8i8 ;  Stier,  Ber.  1S50; 
Rampf,  Sulzb.  1854 ;  and  the  expositions  in  the 
general  works  of  De  Wette^  Meyer,  Alford,  and 
Lange. — W.  L.  A. 

dence  by  Lachmann;  Tischendorf,  and  Alford. 
but  the  aifBculty  of  giving  any  just  meaning  to  the 
clause  with  this  reading  has  led  De  Wette  and 
others  to  reject  it. 
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JUDGES.  This  name  is  applied  to  fifteen  per- 
sons who  at  intervals  presided  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Israelites  during  the  450  years  which  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  accession  of  Saul. 
The  term  Judges,  used  in  the  English  Bibles,  does 

not  exactly  represent  the  original  Q^tDDfi^  shophetim, 

\  i,e,y  'rulers  of  the  people,*  from  OB^,  which  is 
'  not  synonymous  with  X^judicare,  but  signifies,  in 

its  general  acceptation,  causam  clicujus  agere, 
fu^n'{set  Bertholdt,  Theolog,  Litt.  Blatt.^  vii.  I,  sq,; 
comp.  Gesenius,  s,  v,  t3DC0*  "^c  station  and 
office  of  these  shopJidim  are  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, partly  from  the  want  of  clear  intimations 
in  the  history  in  which  their  exploits  and  govern- 
ment are  recorded,  and  partly  fiom  the  absence  of 
parallels  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  by  which 
our  notions  might  be  assisted.  In  fact,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  judges  forms  the  most  singular  part  of 
r  the  Hebrew  institutions,  and  that  which  appears 
I  most  difficult  to  comprehend.  The  kings,  the 
priests,  the  gener^,  the  heads  of  tribes — ^  these 
offer  some  points  of  comparison  with  the  same 
.  functionaries  in  other  nations ;  but  the  judges  stand 
alone  in  the  history  of  the  world  :  and  when  we 
think  that  we  have  found  officers  resembling  them 
in  other  nations,  the  comparison  soon  breaks  down 
in  some  point  of  importance,  and  we  still  find  that 
nothing  remains  but  to  collect  and  arrange  the  con- 
cise intimations  of  th^  sacred  text,  and  draw  our 
conclusions  from  the  facts  which  it  records. 

The  splendid  administrations  of  Moses  and  of 
Joshua  so  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  Scripture, 
that  after  their  death  a  sense  of  vacancy  is  experi- 
enced, and  we  wonder  how  it  happens  that  no 
successor  to  them  was  appointed,  and  how  the 
machinery  of  the  government  was  to  be  carried  on 
without  some  similar  leaders.     But  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  we  perceive 
that  the  offices  filled  b^  Moses  and  Joshua,  whose 
presence  was  so  essential  for  the  time  and  the  occa- 
sion, were  not  at  all  involved  in  the  general  ma- 
chinery of  the  Hebrew  government.  These  persons 
formed  no  part  of  the  system  :  they  were  specially 
appointed  tor  particular  services,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  which  they  were  invested  with  extraordi- 
nary powers ;  but  when  their  mission  was  accom- 
plished, socie^  reverted  to  its  permanent  institutions 
and  its  established  forms  ot  government.     It  is, 
therefore,  in  the  working  of  these  institutions,  after 
the  functions  of  the  legislator  and  tlie  military 
leader  had  ceased,  that  we  must  look  for  the  cir- 
cumstances that  gave  rise  to    the  extraordinary 
leaders  which  engage  our  present  attention.     Now 
we  diall  find  that,  apart  from  such  offices  as  those 
of  Moses  and  Joshua,  a  very  excellent  provision 
existed  for  the  government  of  the  chosen  people, 
both  as  r^arded  the  interests  of  the  nation  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  of  the  several  tribes. 
»       To  this  latter  branch  of  the  government  it  is  im- 
>  portant  to  draw  particular  attention,  because,  as  it 
existed  before  the  law,  and  is  assumed  throughout 
as  the  basis  of  the  theocratical  constitution,  we 
hear  but  little  of  it  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  it  altogether.     This  part  of 
the  subject  belongs,  however,  to  the  art  Tribe  ; 
^  and  it  suffices  to  mention  in  this  place  that  every 
tribe  had  its  own  hereditary  chief  or  *  prince,*  who 
presided  over  its  affairs,  administered  justice  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  and  led  the  troops  in  time  of  war. 


His  station  resembled  that  of  the  Arabian  emirs,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  the  Khans  of  the  Tartar  tribes 
inhabiting  Persia  and  the  countries  further  east  He 
was  assbted  in  these  important  duties  by  the  sub- 
ordinate officers,  the  chiefs  of  famihes,  who  formed 
his  council  in  such  matters  of  policy  as  affected 
their  particular  district,  supported  his  decisions  in 
dvil  or  criminal  inquiries,  and  commanded  under 
him  in  the  field  of  battle  (Num.  xxvi.,  xxvii. ;  Josh. 
viL  16-18).  This  was,  in  fact,  the  old  patriarchal 
government,  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  greatly 
attached.  It  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  separate  government  of  the 
tribes ;  out,  as  we  find  in  similar  cases,  it  was  de- 
ficient in  force  of  cohesion  among  the  tribes,  or  in 
forming  them  into  a  compacted  nation.  In  fact,  it 
was  an  institution  suited  to  the  wants  of  men  who 
live  dispersed  in  loosely  coimected  tribes,  and  not 
to  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  a  nation.  It  was  in 
principle  s^regative,  not  aggregative ;  and  al- 
though there  are  traces  of  united  agreement 
through  a  congress  of  delegates,  or  rather  of 
national  chie&  and  elders  of  the  tribes,  this  was  an 
inefficient  instrument  of  general  government,  see- 
ing that  it  was  only  applicable  or  applied  to  great 
occasions,  and  could  have  no  bearing  on  the  nume- 
rous questions  of  an  administrative  nature  which 
arise  irom  day  to  day  in  every  state,  and  which 
there  should  somewhere  exist  the  power  to  arrange 
and  determine.  This  defect  of  the  general  govern- 
ment it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  theocratical 
institutions  to  remedy. 

Jehovah  had  taken  upon  himself  the  function  of 
king  of  the  chosen  people^  and  he  dwelt  among 
them  in  his  palace-tabernacle.  Here  he  was  always 
ready,  through  his  priest,  to  counsel  them  in  mat- 
ters of  general  interest,  as  well  as  in  those  hav- 
ing reference  only  to  particular  tribes ;  and  to 
his  court  the^  were  all  required  by  the  law  to 
repair  three  tunes  every  year.  Here,  then,  was 
the  principle  of  a  genersd  administration,  calcu- 
lated and  designed  to  unite  the  tribes  into  a 
nation,  by  giving  them  a  common  government  in 
all  the  higher  and  more  general  branches  of  ad- 
ministration, and  a  common  centre  of  interest  for 
all  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the 
community. 

It  was  on  this  footing  that  the  law  destined  the 
government  of  the  Hebrews  to  proceed,  after  the 
peculiar  ftmctions  of  the  legislator  and  the  con- 
queror had  been  fulfilled. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that,  through  the  perver- 
sity of  the  people,  this  settlement  ^of  the  general 
government  on  theocratical  principles  was  not  car- 
ried out  in  its  proper  form  and  extent ;  and  it  is 
in  this  n^lect  we  are  to  seek  the  necessity  for 
those  officers  called  Judges,  who  were  from  time 
to  time  raised  up  to  correct  some  of  the  evils  which 
resulted  from  it.  It  is  very  evident,  from  the  whole 
history  of  the  judges,  that  after  the  death  of 
Joshua  the  Israelites  threw  themselves  back  upon 
the  segregative  principles  of  their  government  by 
tribes,  and  all  but  utterly  neglected,  and  for  long 
periods  did  utterly  neglect,  the  rules  and  usages 
on  which  the  general  government  was  established. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  human  power  adequate  to 
enforce  them.  They  were  gcKxl  in  themselves, 
they  were  gracious,  they  conferred  high  privileges ; 
but  they  were  enforced  by  no  sufficient  authority. 
No  one  was  amenable  to  any  tribimal  for  n^lect* 
ing  the  annual  feasts,  or  for  not  referring  the  direc- 
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tion  of  public  affairs  to  the  Divine  King.  Omissions 
on  these  points  involved  the  absence  of  the  divine 
protection  and  blessing,  and  were  left  to  be  pun- 
ished by  their  consequences.  The  man  who  obeyed 
in  this  and  other  things,  was  blessed ;  the  man  who 
did  not,  was  not  biased  $  and  general  obedience 
was  rewarded  with  national  blessiilg,  and  general 
disobedience  with  national  punishment  The  enor- 
mities and  transgressions  into  which  the  people 
fell  in  consequence  of  such  neglect,  which  left  theni 
an  easy  prey  to  idolatrous  iimuences,  are  fuUy  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Judges.  The  people  could 
not  grasp  the  idea  of  a  Divine  and  Invisible  King : 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  recur  to  him  in 
all  those  cases  in  which  the  judgment  of  a  human 
king  would  have  determmed  the  course  of  action, 
or  in  which  his  arm  would  have  worked  for  their 
deliverance.  Therefore  it  was  that  God  allowed 
them  judges,  in  the  persons  of  fiuthful  men,  who 
acted  for  the  most  part  as  agents  of  the  divine  will, 
regents  for  the  Invisible  King  ;  and  who,  holding 
their  commission  directly  from  him,  or  with  his 
sanction,  would  be  more  inclined  to  act  as  depend- 
ent vassals  of  Jehovah  than  kings,  who,  as  mem- 
bers of  roval  dynasties,  would  come  to  reign  with 
notions  ol  independent  rights  and  royal  privil^es, 
which  would  draw  away  Uieir  attention  from  weir 
true  place  in  the  theocracy.  In  this  greater  de- 
pendence of  the  Judges  upon  the  Divine  King  we 
see  the  secret  of  their  institution.  The  Israelites 
were  disposed  to  rest  upon  their  separate  interests 
as  tribes ;  and  having  thus  allowed  the  standing 
general  government  to  remain  inoperative  through 
disuse,  they  would  in  cases  of  emergency  have  been 
disposed  *  to  make  themselves  a  king  like  the 
natioDs,'  had  their  attention  not  been  (urected  to 
the  appointment  of  officers  whose  authority  could 
rest  on  no  tangible  rt^Mt  apart  from  character  and 
services ;  whidi,  with  the  temporary  nature  of  their 
power,  rendered  their  functions  more  accordant 
with  the  principles  of  the  theocracy  than  those  of 
any  other  public  officers  could  be  And  it  is  pro- 
bably in  this  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Hebrew  theocracy  that  we  shall 
discover  the  reason  of  our  inability  to  find  any 
similar  office  among  other  nations.  In  being  thus 
peculiar  it  resembled  the  Dictatorship  among  the 
Komans  ;  to  which  office  indeed  that  of  the  judges 
has  been  compared ;  and  perhaps  this  parallel  is 
the  nearest  that  can  be  found.  But  there  is  this 
great  difference,  that  the  dictator  kid  down  his 
power  as  soon  as  the  crisis  which  had  cftlled  for  its 
exercise  had  passed  away,  and  in  no  case  Could 
this  unwonted  suprtmacy  be  retained  beyond  a 
limited  time  (liv.  ix.  34) ;  but  the  Hebrew  judge 
remained  invested  with  his  high  authoritv  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  life ;  and  is  therefore  usu- 
ally described  by  the  sacred  historian  as  presiding 
to  the  end  of  his  days  over  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
amid  the  peace  and  security  which  his  military 
skill  and  counsels  had,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
restored  to  the  land. 

Having  thus  traced  the  origin  of  the  office  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  condition  of  the 
peoole,  it  only  remains  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  office  itself,  and  the  powers  and  privileges 
which  were  connected  with  it.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  as  the  nature  of  the  record 
enables  Us  to  perceive  better  what  they  were  not 
than  what  they  were,  what  they  could  not  than 
what  they  could  accomplish. 


It  is  usual  to  consider  them  as  commencing  tfadr 
career  with  military  exploits  to  deliver  Israu  from 
foreign  oppression ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  invari- 
ably the  case.  Eli  and  Samud  were  not  military 
men;  Deborah  judged  Israel  before  she  planned 
the  war  against  Jabin ;  and  of  Jair,  Ibon,  Boo, 
and  Abdon,  it  is  at  least  uncertain  whether  tb«y 
ever  held  any  military  command.  The  command 
of  the  army  can  therefore  be  scarcely  considered 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  men,  or 
military  exploits  the  necessary  introduction  to  the 
office.  In  many  cases  it  is  true  that  military  achieve- 
ments were  the  means  by  #hich  they  elevated  them- 
selves to  the  rank  of  judges ;  but  in  general  the 
appointment  nlay  be  said  to  have  varied  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  aiid  With  the  particolar 
circumstances  which,  in  times  of  trouble,  would 
draw  the  public  attention  to  persons  who  appeared 
suited,  by  their  gifts  or  influence,  to  advise  in 
matters  of  general  concernment,  to  dedde  in  ques- 
tions arising  between  tribe  and  tribe^  to  administa 
public  affairs,  and  to  appear  as  their  recognised 
head  in  their  intercourse  with  their  deigfabours  and 
oppressors.  As  we  find  that  many  of  these  jodges 
arose  during  times  of  oppression,  it  seems  to  ib 
that  this  last  circumstAnce»  which  has  never  beeo 
taken  into  account,  must  have  had  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence in  the  appointment  of  the  judg^  Foreigneis 
could  not  be  expected  to  eiiter  idto  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Hebrew  constitution,  and  would  expect  to 
receive  the  proposals,  remonstrances,  or  complaints 
of  the  people  through  some  person  representing  the 
whole  nation,  or  that  part  ol  it  to  which  their  inter- 
course applied.  The  U#  provided  no  such  officer 
except  in  the  high-priest;  but  as  the  Hebrev^ 
themselves  did  not  recognise  the  true  operation  of 
their  theocracy,  much  less  were  strangers  likely  to 
do  so.  On  the  officer  they  appointedto  represent 
the  body  of  the  people^  undtfr  cirtumstances  which 
compelled  them  to  deal  with  foreignezs  mightier 
than  themselves,  would  naturally  devolve  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  war,  and  the  administntioo 
of  justice  in  peace.  This  last  was  among  andeot 
nations,  as  it  b  still  in  the  East,  regardoi  as  the 
first  and  most  important  duty  of  a  ruler,  and  the 
interference  of  the  judges  was  probably  confined  to 
the  cases  arising  between  diff<Srent  tribes,  for  whiA 
the  ordinary  magistrates  would  find  it  difficolt  to 
secure  due  authority  to  their  decisions. 

In  nearly  all  the  instances  recorded,  the  appoi^' 
ment  seems  to  have  been  by  the  free  unsolicited 
choice  of  the  people.  The  election  of  Jephthah, 
who  was  nominated  as  the  fittest  man  for  the  exist- 
ing emergency,  probablv  resembled  that  which  «s 
usually  followed  on  such  occasions ;  and  prohaUr, 
as  in  his  case,  the  judge,  in  accepting  the  office, 
took  care  to  make  suth  stipulations  as  he  deemed 
riecessary.  The  only  cases  of  duiect  divine  appoint- 
ment are  those  of  Gideon  and  Samson,  and  the  teJ 
stood  in  the  peculiar  position  of  having  been  from 
before  his  birth  ordained  *  to  begm  to  deliver  Isiaf  «■ 
Deborah  was  caUed  to  deliver  Israel,  hot  was  al- 
ready a  judge.  Samtiel  was  called  by  the  Lonl  to 
be  a  prophet,  but  not  a  judge,  which  ensoed  fn»» 
the  high  gifts  which  the  people  recognised  as  dwell- 
nag  in  him ;  and  as  to  Eli,  the  office  of  judge  seeos 
to  have  devolved  naturally,  or  rather  ex  ojkuf^  «P<^ 
him ;  and  his  case  seems  to  be  the  only  one  m 
which  the  high-priest  appears  in  the  ch*^ 
whkh  the  theocratical  ustitutkins  designed  tc^ 
him. 
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The  following  dear  summaiy  of  their  duties  and 
privil^es  is  irom  Jahn  {JBiblisches  Archaoiogie^  th. 
ii.  bd.  I,  sec.  22 ;  Store's  translation,  ii.  86) : — 
*  The  office  of  judges  or  regents  was  held  during 
life,  but  it  was  not  hereditary,  neither  could  they 
appoint  their  successors.  Thdr  authority  was 
limited  by  the  law  alone;  and  in  doubtful  cases 
they  were  directed  to  consult  the  Divine  King 
through  the  priest  by  Urim  and  Thummim  (Num. 
xxviL  21).  They  were  not  obliged  in  conmion 
I  cases  to  ask  advice  of  the  ordinary  rulers ;  it  was 
sufficient  if  these  did  not  remonstrate  against  the 
measures  of  the  judge.  In  important  emergencies, 
however,  they  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the 
rulers,  over  which  they  presided  and  exerted  a 
.  powerful  influence.  They  could  issue  orders,  but 
•  not  enact  laws ;  they  could  neither  levy  taxes  nor 
^  appoint  officers,  except  perhaps  in  the  army.  Their 
authority  extended  only  over  those  tribes  by  whom 
they  had  been  elected  or  acknowledged ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  several  of  the  judges  presided  over  sepa- 
rate tribes.  There  was  no  income  attached  to  their 
office,  nor  was  there  any  income  appropriated  to 
them,  unless  it  might  be  a  larger  share  in  the  spoils, 
and  those  presents  which  were  made  them  as  testi- 
monials of  respect  (Judges  viii.  24).  They  bore  no 
external  marks  of  dignity,  and  maintained  no  retinue 
of  courtiers,  though  some  of  them  were  very  opu- 
lent They  were  not  only  simple  in  their  manners, 
moderate  in  their  desires,  and  free  from  avarice 
and  ambition,  but  noble  and  magnanimous  men, 
.who  felt  that  whatever  they  did  for  their  country 
/  was  above  all  reward,  and  could  not  be  recom- 
pensed ;  who  desired  merely  to  promote  the  public 
good,  and  who  chose  rather  to  deserve  well  of  their 
country  than  to  be  enriched  by  its  wealth.  This 
exalted  patriotism,  like  everything  else  connected 
with  politics  in  the  theocratical  state  of  the  He- 
brews, was  partly  of  a  religious  character,  and  those 
r^ents  always  conducted  themselves  as  the  officers 
of  God ;  in  all  their  enterprises  they  relied  upon 
Him,  and  their  only  care  was,  that  their  country- 
men should  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Jehovah, 
their  invisible  king  (Judges  viii  22,  sq» ;  comp. 
Heb.  xi)  Still  they  were  not  without  faults, 
neither  are  they  so  represented  by  their  historians ; 
they  relate,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness, the  great  sins  of  which  some  of  them  were 
guilty,  'fiiey  were  not  merely  deliverers  of  the 
state  from  a  foreign  yoke,  but  destroyers  of  idolatry, 
foes  of  pagan  vices,  promoters  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  of  religion,  and  of  morality;  restorers  of 
theocracy  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews,  and  power- 
ful instruments  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  great  design  of  preserving  the  Hebrew 
constitution,  and,  by  that  means,  of  rescuing  the 
true  religion  from  destruction.' 

The  same  writer,  in  the  ensuing  section,  gives  a 
clear  view  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  time  of  the  judges.     'By  comparing  the 

Eeriods  during  which  the  Hebrews  were  oppressed 
y  their  enemies,  with  those  in  which  they  were 
indei)endent  and  governed  by  their  own  constitu- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  the  nation  in  general  ex- 
perienced much  more  prosperity  than  f^versity  in 
the  time  of  the  judges.  Their  dominion  continued 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  but  the  whole  time 
of  foreign  oppression  amounts  only  to  one  hundred 
and  eleven  years,  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  that 
period.  Even  during  these  one  hundred  and  eleven 
years,  the  whole  nation  was  seldom  under  the  yoke 


at  the  same  time,  but  for  the  most  part  separate 
tribes  only  were  held  in  servitude ;  nor  were  their 
oppressions  alwajrs  very  severe ;  and  all  the  cala- 
mities terminated  in  the  advantage  and  glory  of  the 
people,  so  soon  as  they  abolishra  idolatry  and  re- 
turned to  their  King,  Jehovah.  Neither  was  the 
nation  in  such  a  state  of  anardiv  at  this  time  as 
had  been  generally  supposed.  There  were  regular 
judicial  tribunals  at  which  justice  could  be  obtained ; 
and  when  there  was  no  supreme  regent,  the  public 
welfJEire  was  provided  for  by  the  ordinary  rulers' 
(Ruth  iv.  i-ii ;  Judges  viii.  22;  x.  17, 18 ;  xl  l-il; 
I  Sam.  iv.  i  ;  vii.  1-2). 

'  These  times  would  certainly  not  be  considered 
so  turbulent  and  barbarous,  much  less  would  they 
be  taken,  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence  and  to 
the  analogy  of  all  history,  for  a  heroic  age,  if  they 
were  viewed  without  the  prejudices  of  a  precon- 
ceived h3rpothesis.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  book  of  Judges  is  by  no  means  a  complete  his- 
tory. This  no  impartial  inquirer  can  ever  deny. 
It  is,  in  a  manner,  a  mere  register  of  diseases,  from 
which,  however,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that 
there  were  no  healthy  men,  much  less  that  there 
were  no  healthy  seasons ;  since  the  book  itself,  for 
the  most  part,  mentions  only  a  few  tribes  in  which 
the  epidemic  prevailed,  and  notices  long  periods 
during  which  it  had  universally  ceased.  Wnatever 
may  be  the  result  of  more  accurate  investigation,  it 
remains  undeniable  that  the  condition  of  the  He- 
brews during  this  period  perfectly  corresponds 
throughout  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  ;  and  they 
were  always  prosperous  when  they  complied  with  , 
the  conditions  on  which  prosperity  was  promised  , 
them  ;  it  remains  undeniable  that  the  government 
of  God  was  clearly  manifested,  not  only  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  to  uieir  heathen  neighbours ;  that 
the  fulfilling  of  the  promises  and  threatenings  of 
the  law  were  so  many  sensible  proofs  of  the  uni- 
versal dominion  of  the  Divine  King  of  the  Hebrews ; 
and,  consequently,  that  all  the  various  fortunes  of 
that  nation  were  so  many  means  of  preserving  the 
knowledge  of  God  on  the  earth.  The  Hebrews 
had  no  sufficient  reason  to  desire  a  change  in  their 
constitution;  all  required  was,  that  they  should 
observe  the  conditions  on  which  national  prosperity 
was  promised  them.' 

The  chronolog}'  of  the  period  in  which  the  judges 
ruled  is  beset  with  great  and  perhaps  insuperable 
difficulties.  There  are  intervals  of  tmie  the  extent 
of  which  is  not  specified ;  as,  for  instance,  that 
from  Joshua's  deatn  to  the  yoke  of  Cushan  Risha- 
thaim  (il  8) ;  that  of  the  rule  of  Shamgar  (iil  31) ; 
that  between  Gideon's  death  and  Abimelech's  ac- 
cession (viiL  31,  32) ;  and  that  of  Israel's  renewal 
of  idolatry  previous  to  their  oppression  by  the 
Ammonites  (x.  6,  7).  Sometimes  round  numbers 
seem  to  have  been  given,  as  forty  years  for  the 
rule  of  Othniel,  forty  years  for  that  of  Gideon, 
and  forty  years  also  for  the  duration  of  the  oppres- 
sion by  the  Philistines.  Twenty  years  are  given 
for  the  subjection  to  Jabin,  and  twenty  years  for 
the  government  of  Samson ;  yet  the  latter  never 
completely  conquered  the  Philistines,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  succeeded  in  capturing  him*  Some  judges, 
who  are  commonly  considered  to  have  been  succes- 
sive, were  in  all  probability  contemporaneous,  and 
ruled  over  different  districts.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  each  par- 
ticular event  in  the  book  of  Judges ;  but  attempts 
have  been  made  to  settle  its  general  chronology. 
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of  which  we  must  in  this  place  mention  the  most 
successful 

The  whole  period  of  the  judges,  from  Joshua 
to  Eli,  is  usually  estimated  at  299  years,  in  order 
to  meet  the  486  years  which  (x  Kings  vL  i)  are 
said  to  have  elapsed  from  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon.  But  St.  Paul  says  (Acts 
xiii.  20),  '  God  gave  unto  the  people  of  Israel 
judges  about  the  space  of  450  years  until  Samuel, 
the  prophet.'  Again,  if  the  number  of  years  spe- 
cified by  the  author  of  our  book,  in  stating  facts, 
is  summed  up,  we  have  410  years,  exclusive  of 
those  years  not  specified  for  certain  intervals  of 
time  above  mentioned.  In  order  to  redace  these 
410  years  and  upwards  to  299,  events  and  reigns 
must,  in  computmg  their  years  of  duration,  either 
be  entirely  passed  over,  or,  in  a  most  arbitrary 
way,  included  in  other  periods  preceding  or  subse- 
quent This  has  been  done  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
whose  peculiarly  faulty  system  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
excludes  the  repeated  intervals  during  which  the 
Hebrews  were  in  subjection  to  their  enemies,  and 
reckons  only  the  years  of  peace  and  rest  which  were 
assigned  to  the  successive  judges.  For  example, 
he  passes  over  the  eight  years  of  semtude  inflicted 
upon  the  Hebrews  by  Cushan-rishathaim,  and, 
without  anv  interruption,  connects  the  peace  ob- 
tained by  the  victories  of  Othniel  with  tnat  which 
had  been  conferred  on  the  land  by  the  government 
of  Joshua ;  and  although  the  sacred  historian  re- 
lates in  the  plainest  terms  possible  that  the  children 
of  Israel  served  the  king  of  Mesopotamia  eight 
years,  and  were  afterwards  delivered  by  Othniel, 
who  gave  the  land  rest  forty  years,  the  archbishop 
maintains  that  the  forty  years  now  mentioned 
began,  not  after  the  successes  of  this  judge,  but 
immediately  after  the  demise  of  Joshua.  Nothing 
certainly  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  in  thS 
case  the  years  of  tranquillity  and  the  yeais  of  op- 
pression ought  to  be  reckoned  separately.  Again, 
we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  wnter,  that  after  the 
death  of  Ehud  the  children  of  Israel  were  under 
the  oppression  of  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  for  twenty 
jrears,  and  that  afterwards,  when  their  deliverance 
was  effected  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  the  land  had 
rest  forty  vears.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this ; 
yet  Ushers  system  leads  him  to  include  the  twenty 
years  of  oppression  in  the  forty  of  peace,  making 
both  but  forty  years.  All  this  arises  from  the 
obligation  which  Usher  unfortunately  conceived 
himself  under  of  following  the  scheme  adopted  by 
the  Masoretic  Jews,  who,  as  Dr.  Hales  remarks, 
have  by  a  curious  invention  included  the  four  first 
servitudes  in  the  years  of  the  judges  who  put  an  end 
to  them,  contrary  to  the  express  declarations  of 
Scripture,  which  represents  the  administrations  of 
the  judges,  not  as  synchronising  with  the  servitudes, 
but  as  succeeding  them.  The  Rabbins  were  indeed 
forced  to  allow  the  fifth  servitude  to  have  been 
distinct  from  the  administration  of  Jephthah, 
because  it  was  too  long  to  be  included  in  that 
administration  ;  but  they  deducted  a  year  from  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  servitude,  making  it  only 
six  instead  of  seven  years.  They  sank  entirely  the 
sixth  servitude  of  forty  years  under  the  Philistines, 
because  it  was  too  long  to  be  contained  in  Samson's 
administration ;  and,  to  crown  all,  they  reduced 
Saul*s  reign  of  forty  years  to  two  years  only. 

The  necessity  for  all  these  tortuous  operations 


has  arisen  from  a  desire  to  produce  a  conformity 
with  the  date  in  i  Kings  vl  i,  which,  ssalreadjf 
cited,  gives  a  period  of  only  480  years  from  the 
exode  to  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple.  As 
this  date  is  incompatible  with  the  sum  of  the  dif- 
ferent ntmibers  given  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  as 
it  differs  from  the  computation  of  Josephus  and  of 
all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  whether 
Jewi^  or  Christian,  it  is  not  unsatisfactory  to  find 
grounds  which  leave  this  text  open  to  much  doabt 
and  suspicion.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  sny 
lengthened  proof;  but  that  the  text  did  not  exist 
in  me  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies  of  the  Saiptnre 
till  nearly  three  centuries  after  Christ,  is  evident 
from  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  it  in  the  works 
of  the  learned  men  who  composed  histories  of  the 
Jews  from  the  materials  supplied  to  them  in  the 
sacred  books.  This  may  be  shewn  by  reference  to 
various  authors,  who,  if  the  number  specified  io  it 
had  existed,  could  not  fail  to  have  adduced  it  In 
particular,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  Bibles  in  the  days  of  Josephus; 
for  he  alludes  to  the  verse  in  which  it  is  contained 
without  making  the  slightest  obserration  m  regard 
to  it,  although  the  period  which  he,  ai  the  samt 
time^  states  as  having  elapsed  between  the  exode 
and  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  is  directly  at 
variance  with  it  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  112 
years  (Antig,  viiL  3).  If  the  number  '^So  years' 
had  then  existed  in  the  text,  he  could  not,  whik 
referring  to  the  passage  where  it  is  now  inserted, 
have  dared  to  state  a  number  so  very  difiereat 
Then  we  have  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii 
20),  who  makes  the  rule  of  'the  judges  tmtil 
Samuel'  extend  over  450  years,  which,  with  tiw? 
addition  of  ascertained  numbers,  raises  the  arooost 
for  the  whole  period  to  592  years.  This  evidence 
seems  so  conclusive  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  any  other;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Origen,  in  his  Commentary  on  St,  %>kn,  dtff 
1  Kuigs  vi  I,  and  even  mentions  the  year  of 
Solomon's  reign,  and  the  month  in  which  he  U^ 
to  buUd  the  temple,  without  the  slightest  notice 
of  the  number  of  years  (as  now  stated  in  the  text) 
which  intervened  between  that  event  and  the  exode. 
It  has  consequently  been  inferred,  with  good  reason, 
that  in  A.D.  230,  when  Origen  wrote,  the  inteipo- 
lation  of  the  date  in  question  had  not  yet  taken 
place.  Eusebius,  however,  in  his  Chroniccn,  written 
about  A.D.  325,  does  use  the  date  as  the  basis  cif 
a  chronologic^  hypothesis ;  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  date  was  inserted  about  the  bq^innii^  o( 
the  4th  century,  and  probably  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Masoretic  doctors  of  Tiberias.  It  ^ 
also  to  be  remarked  that  Eusebius,  in  the  Z^- 
Evangdica^  a  work  written  some  years  afih  the 
Chronicon^  and  in  all  his  other  works,  uses  the 
more  common  and  ancient  system  of  dates. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  even  the  ancienJ 
versions,  as  they  at  present  exist,  do  not  agree  n 
the  number.  The  present  copies  of  the  Septuagint. 
for  instance,  have  440,  not  480  years ;  on  vbidi 
and  other  grounds  some  scholars,  who  have  hesi- 
tated to  regard  the  text  as  an  interpolation,  ha« 
deemed  themselves  authorized  to  alter  it  to  5Ji 
years  instead  of  480,  producing  in  ths  way  the 
same  result  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  text 
had  no  existence.  This,  it  has  been  aheady  re- 
marked, is  the  ntmiber  given  by  Josephus  {Ant^q- 
viil  3.  I),  and  is  in  agreement  with  the  sUtcment 
of  St  Paul     The  computation  of  the  JrBFS  u> 
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China  has  also  heen  produced  in  support  of  it  (see 
Isaac  Voss,  Dissert,  de  LXX.  Interp.  eorumque 
translatiofu  et  chronologia,  Hagse  Comit.  1 664.  4 ; 
Michaelis,  OrUntalische  Bibliothek^  v.  81).  There 
would  then  be  for  the  period  from  Moses's  death 
to  Saul's  accession  468  years,  and  the  whole  period 
of  the  judges  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  that  of 
Samuel  might  be  estimated  at  450  years,  agreeably 
to  Acts  xiiL  20.  If  we  add  to  these  450  years 
forty  years  for  the  march  in  the  desert,  eighty-four 
years  for  the  reign  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon, 
until  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  the  amount 
would  be  574  years.  For  the  time  when  Joshua 
acted  as  an  independent  chieftain,  eighteen  years 
may  be  counted,  which  added  to  574  would  make 
up  the  above  number  of  592  years  (comp.  Michaelis, 
Orientalische  Bibliotktk^  v.  228,  whose  arrange- 
ment of  years  differs  in  some  points  from  uie 
above).  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the 
number  of  450  years  represents  only  the  sum  total 
of  all  chronologically  specified  facts  of  our  book 
down  to  the  death  of  Eli,  and  does  not  include  the 


intervals  of  time  of  which  the  years  are  not  given. 
The  statement  of  Josephus  above  referred  to  rests 
only  on  his  own  individual  computation,  and  is 
contrary  to  another  statement  of  the  same  author 
{Antiq,  xx.  10;  Cont,  Apion.,  ii.  2). 

One  of  the  latest  attempts  towards  settling  the 
chronology  of  the  Judges  is  that  of  Dr.  Keil,  In 
his  work  Dorptsche  Beitrdge  *u  den  Theologischen 
WissenschafUn^  or,  'Contributions  towards  the 
furtherance  of  the  Uieological  sciences,'  by  profes- 
sors of  the  university  of  Dorpat.  He  supports  the 
number  of  480  years  in  x  Kings  vi.  I,  and  from 
the  invasion  of  Cushan-rishathaim  to  Jair  (Judg. 
iii  X.)  retains  the  chronological  statements  of  our 
book  for  events  which  he  considers  successive. 
But  the  period  of  the  domination  of  the  Philistines 
over  the  (western)  Israelites  until  the  death  of  Saul, 
a  space  of  seventy-nine  years,  he  considers  con- 
temporaneous with  the  time  of  oppression  and 
deliverance  of  the  eastern  and  northern  tribes,  for 
which  (Judg.  X.  12)  are  reckoned  forty  years.  He 
next  estimates  the  period  from  the  distribution  of 
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*  Samson  and  Eli  are  supposed  to  have  been 
judges  simultaneously  during  20  years  of  this 
period. 


t  Besides  the  20  years  under  the  sixth  servi- 
tude. 
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the  land  under  Joshua  to  the  invasion  by  the  king 
of  Mesopotamia  at  ten  years,  and  the  period  from 
the  time  when  the  Philistines  were  conquered  until 
the  death  of  Saul  at  thirty-nine  years,  thus  making 
up  the  above  number  of  400  years.  In  this  attempt 
at  settling  the  chronolc^  of  the  book  of  Judges 
Dr.  Keil  evinces  great  ingenuity  and  learning ;  but 
it  appears  that  his  computations  rest  on  historical 
and  chronological  assumptions  which  can  never  be 
fully  established.  In  order  satisfactorily  to  settle 
the  chronology  we  lack  sufficient  data,  and  the 
task  has  therefore  been  abandoned  by  the  ablest 
modem  critics,  as  Eichhom,  De  Wette,  and  others. 
Nothing  beyond  general  views  is  attainable  on  this 
subject 

Having  explained  this  matter,  it  only  remains 
to  arrange  the  different  systems  of  the  chronology 
of  this  period  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  one  view  to 
the  c^  of  the  reader.  It  has  been  deemed  right, 
for  the  better  apprehension  of  the  differences,  to 
make  the  table  embrace  the  whole  period  from  the 
cxode  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  The 
headings  are  taken  (from  Hales,  simply  because, 
from  being  the  most  copious,  thev  afford  a  frame- 
work wimin  which  all  the  explanations  may  be 
inserted. 

The  authorities  for  this  table  are :  Joseph.  Aniiq, 
V.  I. -10;  Theophilus,  Bp.  of  Antioch,  a.d.  330, 
E^st,  ad  Autofycum^  iiL;  Eusebius,  A.D.  330,  Pnx' 
parotic  Evan^ica^  X  14;  Usher,  1650,  Chrono- 
hgia  Sacra,  P-  7^ ;  Jackson,  1752,  Chronolf^al 
Antiquities^  p.  145  ;  Hales,  181 1,  Analysis  of  Chro^ 
ndogy^  L  loi  ;  Russell,  1827,  Connection  of  Sacred 
and  Profane  History^  i.  147.  In  the  last  work  the 
full  tables,  with  others,  are  given ;  and  we  have 
here  combined  them  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
Other  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  article  are ; 
Herzfeld,  Chronologia  Judicum,  BeroL  1836 ;  Mol- 
denhauer,  Gedanken  iiber  die  Zeitrechnung  im  Buck 
der  Richter,  p.  15,  sq, ;  Ditmar,  Geschichte  der 
Israditen,  p.  91 ;  Hug,  in  the  Freiburger  Zeii' 
schrift^  L  p.  129,  sq»;  Carpzov,  JntroducL  V,  7!, 
i.  169 ;  Simon,  Hut.  Crit.  du  V.  Test, ;  Jahn, 
Bibl.  Archdohg,  il  I.  85 ;  De  Wette,  Lehrbuch, 
p.  3a    [Chronology.]— J.  K. 

JUDGES,  Book  of,  the  third  in  the  list  of  the 
historical  compositions  of  the  O.  T.  It  consists  of 
two  divisions,  the  first  comprising  chaps,  i.  -xvii. ; 
the  second,  being  an  appendix,  chaps.  xviL-xxi 

I.  Plan  of  the  Book,  — That  the  author,  in 
composing  this  work,  had  a  certain  design  in  view, 
is  evident  from  ch.  iL  11-23,  where  he  states  the 
leading  features  of  his  narrative.  He  introduces  it 
by  relating  (ch.  L)  the  extent  to  which  the  wars 
against  the  Canaanites  were  continued  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  and  what  tribes  had  spared  them 
in  consideration  of  a  tribute  imposed  ;  also  by  allud- 
ing (ch.  iL  i-io)  to  the  benefits  which  Jehovah  had 
conferred  on  them,  and  the  distinguished  protection 
with  which  he  had  honoured  them.  Next  he  states 
his  leading  object,  namely,  to  prove  that  the  cala- 
mities to  which  the  Hebrews  had  been  exposed 
since  the  death  of  Joshua  were  owing  to  their 
apostasy  from  Jehovah,  and  to  their  idolatry. 
'They  forsook  the  Lord,  and  served  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth*  (ch.  ii  13);  for  which  crimes  they  were 
deservedly  punished  and  greatly  distressed  (ch.  iL 
15).  Nevertheless,  when  they  repented  and  obeyed 
again  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  he  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  by  the  Sko- 


phetim  whom  he  raised  up,  and  made  them  prosper 
(ch.  ii.  16-23).  "^^  illustrate  this  theme,  the  author 
collected  several  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  history 
during  the  period  between  Joshua  and  EIL  Some 
episodes  occur ;  but  in  arguing  his  subject  he  never 
loses  sight  of  his  leading  th^e,  to  which,  on  the 
contrary,  he  firequently  recurs  while  stating  £acts, 
and  shows  how  it  applied  to  them;  the  moral 
evidently  being,  that  the  only  way  to  happiness  was 
to  shun  idolatry  and  obey  the  commandments  ^ 
the  Lord*  The  design  of  the  author  was  not  to 
give  a  connected  and  complete  history  of  the  He* 
brews  in  the  period  between  Joshua  and  the  kings ; 
for  if  he  had  intended  a  plan  of  that  kind,  he  would 
also  have  described  the  state  of  the  domestic  af&irs 
and  of  the  government  in  the  several  tribes,  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  and  the 
extent  of  power  exercised  by  a  judge ;  he  would 
have  further  stated  the  number  of  tribes  over  whom 
a  judge  ruled,  and  the  number  of  years  during 
which  the  tribes  were  not  oppressed  by  thdr 
heathen  neighbouxs,  but  enjoyed  rest  and  peace: 
The  appen^x,  contuning  two  narratives,  further 
illustrates  the  lawlessness  and  anarchy  prevailing  in 
Israel  after  Joshua's  death.  In  the  first  narrative 
(chaps.  xviL-xviiL),  a  rather  wealthy  man,  Micah, 
dwelling  in  Mount  Ephraim,  is  introduced.  He 
had  a  'house  of  goas,'  and  molten  and  graven 
images  in  it,  which  he  worshipped.  After  having, 
at  an  annual  salary,  engaged  an  itinerant  Levite  to 
act  as  his  priest  and  to  settle  in  his  family,  the 
Danites,  not  having  as  yet  an  inheritance  to  dwell 
in«  turn  in  thither,  seize  the  images,  and  take  the 
priest  along  with  them.  They  then  establish 
idolatry  at  I^shem,  or  Laish,  in  Ccele-Syria,  which 
they  conquered,  smiting  the  quiet  and  secuie  in- 
habitants with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The  second 
narrative  (chaps.  xix.-xxL)  first  gives  an  account  of 
the  brutal  and  criminal  outrage  committal  by  the 
Benjamites  of  Gibeah  ap;ainst  the  fiunily  of  a  Levite 
dwelling,  in  the  age  unmediately  subsequent  to 
Joshua's  death,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Ephraim ; 
and  next  relates  its  consequence,  a  bloody  avil  war, 
in  which  all  the  tribes  joined  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  and  nearly  destroyed  it  The  appendix 
then  does  not  continue  the  history  of  the  first  saxteea 
chapters,  and  may  have  an  author  different  from 
him  who  composed  the  first  division  of  the  book, 
to  which  inquiry  we  now  turn. 

2.  Author, — If  the  first  and  second  divtsbos 
had  been  by  the  same  author,  the  chronological  in> 
dications  would  also  have  been  the  same.  Now 
the  author  of  the  second  division  always  describes 
the  period  of  which  he  speaks  thus :  *  In  those  da3rs 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  tha: 
which  was  right  in  his  own  e^  *  (ch.  xvii  6 ; 
xviiL  I ;  xix.  i ;  xxil  25) ;  but  this  expression  never 
once  occurs  in  the  first  division.  If  one  author  had 
composed  both  divisions,  instead  of  this  chronolo- 
gical formula,  we  should  rather  have  expected, 
'  In  the  days  of  the  Shophetim,'  '  At  a  time'  when 
there  was  no  Shophet,'  etc.,  which  would  be  con- 
sonant  with  the  tenor  of  the  first  sixteen  cha^exs. 
The  style  also  in  the  two  divisions  is  different,  and 
it  will  be  shewn  that  the  appendix  was  written 
much  later  than  the  first  part  All  modem  critics, 
then,  agree  in  this,  that  the  author  of  the  first 
sixteen  chapters  of  our  book  is  different  &tRn  him 
who  composed  the  appendix  (see  L.  Bertholdt, 
Historisch-Kritische  Einleitung  in  die  samml/icA/n 
Schriflen  des  A,  und  N,  7!,  p.  876 ;  Eichhonn's 
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EinUUung  in  das  A.  7!,  iiu  sec.  457).  The 
authorship  of  the  first  sixteen  chapters  has  been 
assigned  to  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Ezra.  That 
they  were  not  written  by  Joshua  appears  from  the 
difference  of  the  method  of  relating  subjects,  as 
well  as  from  the  difference  of  the  style.  In  the  book 
of  Joshua  there  is  a  contmual  reference  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  which  is  much  less  fre<}uent  in  the  book 
of  Judges ;  and  in  Joshua,  agam,  there  are  no 
such  inferences  from  history  as  are  common  in 
Judges  (ch.  iil  1,4;  viiL  27 ;  a.  56).  The  style  of 
the  book  of  Joshua  is  neater  than  that  of  Judges; 
the  narration  is  more  clear,  and  the  arrangement 
is  better  (comp.  ch.  I  10,  1 1,  2C\  with  Josh.  xiv. 
6-15,  and  XV.  13-19;  also  ch.  iL  7-10,  with  Josh. 
xxiv.  29-31).  That  the  book  of  Judges  was  com- 
posed by  Samuel  is  an  invention  of  the  Talmudists, 
unsupported  by  any  evidence ;  nor  will  the  opinion 
that  it  was  written  by  Eira  be  entertained  by  any 
who  attentively  peruses  the  original  For  it  has  a 
phraseology  of  its  own,  and  certain  favourite  ideas, 
to  which  it  constantly  reverts,  but  of  which  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  Ezra.  If  Ezra  had  intended  to 
continue  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  from  Joshua 
down  to  Eli  in  a  separate  work,  he  would  not 
have  given  a  selection  of  incidents  to  prove  a 
particular  theme,  but  a  complete  history.  The 
orthography  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  with  many 
phases  characteristic  of  his  age,  do  not  appear  in 
the  book  of  Judges.  The  preBx  \ff  occurs,  indeed 
(ch.  V.  7 ;  VL  17 ;  vii  12 ;  viii.  26) ;  but  this  cannot 
be  referred  to  in  proof  that  the  language  is  of  the 
time  of  Ezra,  for  it  belonged  to  the  dSdect  of  North 
Palestine,  as  Ewald  and  others  have  proved.  HD, 
instead  of  "ItS^K,  is  found  also  in  Deut  xxiii.  3. 
Forms  like  Q^ODV,  ver.  14,  and  3^^,  ver.  2S, 
fHD,  ver.  10,  il^D,  ver.  1 1,  resemble  Chaldaisms, 
but  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  poetical  style  of 
the  song  of  Deborah.    The  forms  ^Hfit  (ch.  xviL  2), 

and  ^ypti  (ch.  xix.  i),  belonging  to  a  late  age  of  the 

Hebrew  language,  may  be  considered  as  changes 
introduced  by  copyists  (see  Ottmar,  in  Henke^s 
Magatin^  vol.  iv. ;  W.  M.  L  de  Wette,  Lehrbuch 
iter  Einldtung  in  dii  Bibel^  Berlin  1833-39,  2 
vols.  8vo). 

But  though  we  cannot  determine  the  authorship 
of  the  book  of  Judges,  still  its  age  may  be  deter- 
mined from  internal  evidence.  The  first  sixteen 
chapters  must  have  been  written  under  Saul,  whom 
the  Israelites  made  their  king  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving then:  condition.  Phrases  used  in  the 
p>eriod  of  the  Judges  may  be  traced  in  them,  and 
the  author  must  consequently  have  lived  near  the 
time  when  they  were  yet  current  He  says  tliat  in 
his  time  *  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  children  of 
Benjamin  in  Jerusalem'  (ch.  i  21) ;  now  this  was 
the  case  only  before  David,  who  conquered  the 
the  town  and  drove  out  the  Jebusites.  Conse- 
quently, the  author  of  the  first  division  of  the  book 
of  Judges  must  have  lived  and  written  before 
David,  and  under  king  Saul.  If  he  had  lived 
under  David,  he  would  have  mentioned  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  that  monarch,  as  the  nature 
of  his  subject  did  not  allow  him  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence.  The  omission,  moreover,  of  the  history, 
not  only  of  Samuel  but  also  of  Eli,  indicates  an 
author  who,  living  in  an  age  very  near  that  of  Eli, 
considered  his  history  as  generally  known,  because 
so  recent.  Tlie  exact  time  when  the  appendix  was 
added  to  the  book  of  Judges  cannot  indeed  be  de- 
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termined,  but  its  author  certainly  lived  in  an  age 
much  later  than  that  of  tl^e  recorded  events.  In 
his  time  the  period  of  the  events  which  he  relates 
had  been  long  forgotten :  which  may  be  inferred 
from  the  frequent  chronological  formula,  *  in  those 
days  there  was  no  king  in  &ael'  (ch.  xvii.  6) ;  and 
certain  particulars  of  his  narrative  could  no  longer  be 
ascertained,  which  caused  him  to  omit  the  name  of 
the  Levite  whose  histoty  is  given  in  ch.  xix.  In  his 
time  also  the  house  of  God  was  no  longer  in  Shiloh 
(ch.  xviii.  31) ;  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  it 
was  David  who  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  The 
author  knew  also  that  the  posterity  of  Jonathan 
were  priests  of  the  graven  imsige  in  Dan,  or  Laish, 
*  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land,'  *iy 

pKH  Tsbl  DV  (ch.  xviiL  30).  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance proves,  as  already  observed  by  Le 
Clerc  and  others,  that  the  appendix  was  not  pub- 
lished until  aAer  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or 
at  least  until  after  that  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser 
and  Esar-haddon.  It  cannot  be  understood  of 
the  domination  of  the  Philistines  over  the  Israel- 
ites, which  would  very  improperly  be  called  Hvi 
J^KH,  this  expression  always  implying  the  deport- 
ation of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  author  in  mentioning;  Shiloh,  adds, 
'which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan'  (ch.  xxl  12),  and 
that  the  topographical  description  of  the  site  of 
Shiloh  is  given  (ch.  xxi.  19),  has  led  some  inter- 
preters to  assert  that  the  author  of  the  appendix 
must  have  been  a  foreigner,  as  to  an  Israelite  such' 
remarks  would  have  appeared  trivial  (see  Briefe 
dniger  Holldndischen  Gottesgelehrien  UberR.  Simon*  s 
kritische  Geschichte  dis  A.  T.,  edited  by  Le  Clerc 
at  Zurich,  p.  490).  The  inference  is  certainly 
specious,  but  to  judge  of  it  duly  we  must  look  at 
the  context  The  first  passage  runs  thus :  *  And 
they  found  among  the  innabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead 
four  hundred  young  virgins  that  had  known  no 
man,  and  they  brought  them  unto  the  camp  to 
Shiloh^  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan.^  The 
second  passage  is :  '  There  is  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in 
Shiloh  yearly,  in  a  place  which  is  on  the  north  side 
of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goes 
up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of 
Lebonah.*  It  appears  that  m  the  first  passage 
Shiloh  is  opposed  to  Jabesh  in  Gilead,  a  town 
without  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  this  led  the 
author  to  add  to  Shiloh  that  it  was  in  Canaan. 
The  second  passage  describes  not  the  site  of  Shiloh, 
but  of  a  place  in  its  neighbourhood,  where  an 
annual  feast  was  celebrated,  when  the  daughters  of 
Shiloh  came  out  to  dance,  to  sing,  and  to  play  on 
instruments  of  music  The  author  thus  enabled 
his  readers,  and  all  those  who  had  never  been  at 
Shiloh,  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  festival,  and 
to  find  its  scene  without  the  employment  of  a 
guide;  his  topographical  observation  was  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  interest  of  his  narrative,  and 
was  consequently  veiy  proper  and  judicious.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  authorize  us  to  infer  that  he  was 
a  foreigner. 

3.  Character  of  the  Book, — Parts  of  the  work 
are  undoubtedly  taken  from  ancient  records  and 
genealogies,  others  from  traditions  and  oral  in- 
formation. From  ancient  authentic  documents 
are  probably  copied  the  song  of  Deborah  (ch.  v. ), 
the  beautiful  parable  of  Jotlmm  (ch.  ix.  8-15),  and 
the  beginning  of  Samson^s  epinician,  or  triumphal 
poem  (ch.    xv.    16).       In  their  genealogies  the 
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Hebrews  usually  inserted  also  some  historical 
accounts,  and  from  this  source  may  have  been 
derived  the  narrative  of  the  circumstances  that 
preceded  the  conception  of  Samson,  which  were 
given  as  the  parents  related  them  to  others  (ch. 
xiiL)  These  genealogies  were  sometimes  further 
illustrated  by  tradition,  and  several  hicidents  in 
the  history  of  Samson  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  this  kind  of  information.  But  on  many 
points  tradition  offered  nothing,  or  the  author 
rejected  its  information  as  not  genuine,  and  un- 
worthy of  belief.  Thus  it  is  that  of  Tola,  Jair, 
Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  the  author  gives  only 
the  number  of  years  that  they  governed  and  the 
number  of  their  children,  but  relates  none  of  their 
transactions  (ch.  x.  1-5;  xil  8,  9,  ii,  13).  In 
some  instances  the  very  words  of  the  ancient  docu- 
ments which  the  author  used  seem  to  have  been 
preserved;  and  this  proves  the  care  with  which 
lie  composed.  Thus  in  the  first  division  of  our 
book,  but  nowhere  else,  rich  and  powerful  men 
are  described  as  men  riding  on  ass-colts  Q^IUh 

Dp^Jf  7?  (c^-  X.  4;  xiL  14,  etc.)  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  phrase  occurs  also  in  the  song  of 
Deborah,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
out  in  her  time  (ch.  v.  9,  10)  :  '  My  heart  is 
towards  the  governors  of  Israel,  that  offered  them- 
selves willingly  among  the  people.  Speak  ye  that 
ride  on  white  asses^  ye  that  sit  in  judgment'  In  the 
appendix  also  of  this  book,  but  nowhere  else,  a 
priest  has  the  honorary  title  of  father  given  him  (ch. 
xviL  10 ;  xviii.  19).  But  though  the  author  some- 
times retained  the  words  of  his  sources,  still  the 
whole  of  the  composition  is  written  in  a  parti- 
cular style,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  books 
,  of  the  O.  T.  Tlie  idea  of  the  Israelites  being 
overcome  by  their  enemies,  he  expresses  often  in 
this  way  :  '  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot 
against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hands  of 

their  enemies,'  n^a  Dn3D*1  f>tnfe>^a  HVT  n«  nn«1 

DiT3^^M  (ch.  iL  14;  iii.  ^;  iv.  2;  x.  7).     A  cour- 

ageous  and  valiant  warrior  is  described  as  a  person 
upon  whom  rests  the   spirit  of  Jehovah,   ^Sini 

lyP.  n'ln^^   TVC\    or  as  a  person  whom  the  spirit 

of  jehov^  dothed,  rtjna  r\^  r\y^:h  n^iT  rm, 

(ch.  vl  34;  xi.  29 ;  xiv.  6,  19 ;  xv.  14,  etc) 

4.  Authority  of  the  Book,  — It  was  published 
at  a  time  when  the  events  related  were  generally 
known,  and  when  the  veracity  of  the  author 
could  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  original 
documents.  Several  of  its  narratives  are  confirmed 
by  the  books  of  Samuel  (comp.  Judg.  iv.  2 ;  vi. 
14 ;  xi.,  with  I  Sam.  xil  9-12  ;  Judg.  ix.  53  with  2 
Sam.  xi.  21).  The  Psalms  not  only  allude  to  the 
book  of  Judges  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  1 1  with  Judg.  vii. 
25),  but  copy  from  it  entire  verses  (comp.  Ps. 
Ixviit  8,  9 ;  xcvii  5  with  Judg.  v.  4,  5).  Philo 
and  Josephus  knew  the  book,  and  made  use  of  it 
in  their  own  compositions.  The  N.  T.  alludes  to 
it  in  several  places  (comp.  Matt.  iL  13-23  with 
Judg.  xiii.  5  ;  xvi.  17  ;  Acts  xiii  20 ;  Heb.  xi. 
32).  This  external  evidence  in  support  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  book  of  Judges  is  corroborated  by 
many  internal  proofs  of  its  authenticity.  All  its 
narratives  are  in  character  with  the  age  to  which 
they  belong,  and  agree  with  the  natural  order  of 
things.     We  find  here  that  shortly  after  the  death 


of  Joshua  the  Hebrew  nation  had,  bv  several  vie* 
tones,  gained  courage  and  become  vaiorons  (ch.  I 
and  xix.) ;  but  that  it  afterwards  turned  to  agriail- 
ture,  preferred  •  a  quiet  life,  and  allowed  tlK  Ca- 
naanites  to  reside  in  its  territory  in  consideratioiioi 
a  tribute  imposed  on  them,  when  the  original  plan 
was  that  they  should  i>e  expelled.  This  changed 
their  character  entirely ;  they  became  effemioate 
and  indolent — ^a  result  which  we  find  in  the  case  of 
all  nations  who,  from  a  nomadic  and  warlike  life, 
turn  to  agriculture.  The  intercourse  with  tbeir 
heathen  neighbours  frequently  led  the  uncultivated 
Hebrews  to  idolatry  ;  and  this,  again,  further 
prepared  them  for  servitude.  They  were  conse- 
quently overpowered  and  oppressed  by  their  heathen 
neighbours.  The  first  subjugation,  indeed,  by  a 
king  of  Mesopotamia,  they  endured  but  eight  yean ; 
but  the  second,  more  severe,  by  Eglon,  lasted 
longer  :  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  pub- 
lic spirit  having  gradually  more  and  more  decUned, 
and  of  Eglon  having  removed  his  residcDce  to 
Jericho  with  a  view  of  closely  watching  all  their 
movements  (Joseph.  Antiq*  v.  4).  When  Shad 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  revolt,  the  whole  natkm 
no  longer  rose  in  arms,  but  only  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Ephraim  (ch.  iii.  27) ;  and  when  Bank 
called  to  arms  against  Sisera,  many  tribes  remained 
quietly  with  their  herds  (ch.  v.  14,  15,  26,  28). 
Of  the  32,000  men  who  offered  to  follow  Gideon, 
he  could  make  use  of  no  more  than  300,  this  small 
number  only  being,  as  it  would  seem,  filled  vith 
true  patriotism  and  cotirage.  Thus  the  people  had 
sunk  £[radually,  and  deserved  for  forty  years  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines,  to  whom  Uiey  had 
the  meanness  to  deliver  Samson,  who,  however, 
loosed  the  cords  with  which  he  was  tied,  and  kilkd 
a  large  number  of  them  (ch.  xv.)  It  is  impossible 
to  consider  such  an  historical  work,  which  per- 
fectly agrees  with  the  natural  course  of  things,  as  a 
fiction  :  at  that  early  period  of  authorship,  no 
writer  could  have,  from  iiancy,  depicted  the  oarac- 
ter  of  the  Hebrews  so  conformably  with  nature 
and  established  facts.  All  in  this  book  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world.  Martial  law  «e 
find  in  it,  as  could  not  but  be  expected,  hard  and 
wild.  The  conquered  people  are  subjected  to 
rough  treatment,  as  is  the  case  in  the  wars  of  all 
uncivilized  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  de- 
stroyed wholeaile  (ch.  viiL  16,  17  ;  xx.)  Hospi- 
tality and  the  protection  of  strangers  received  as 
guests  is  considered  the  highest  virtue :  a  father 
will  rather  resign  his  daughter  than  allow  violence 
to  be  done  to  a  stranger  who  stops  in  his  house  for 
the  night  (ch.  xbc  ;  comp.  Gen.  xix.) 

In  the  state  of  oppression  in  which  the  Hebrews 
often  found  themselves  during  the  period  from 
Joshua  to  Eli,  it  was  to  be  expected  (hat  men. 
filled  with  heroism,  should  now  and  then  rise  np 
and  call  the  people  to  arms  in  order  to  deliver 
them  from  their  enemies.  Such  valiant  men  aiv 
introduced  by  our  author,  and  he  extols  them 
indeed,  highly  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
silent  respecting  their  faults,  as  may  be  seen  ii^ 
the  instances  of  Ehud,  whom  he  reports  to  have 
murdered  a  king  to  recover  liberty  for  his  conniiv 
(ch.  iii.  16,  jf.) ;  of  Gideon,  who  is  recorded  to 
have  punished  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth  and 
Penuel  cruelly,  for  having  refused  bread  to  his 
weary  troops  (ch.  viiL  16,  17) ;  and  of  Jephthah, 
who  vows  a  vow  that  if  he  should  return  home  as 
a  conqueror  of  the  Ammonites,  he  would  offer  a« 
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a  bumt-offermg  whatever  should  first  come  out  of 
the  door  of  bis  house  to  meet  him :  in  consequence 
of  this  inconsiderate  vow,  his  only  daughter  is 
sacrificed  bv  a  savage  father,  who  thus  becomes  a 
gross  offenaer  against  the  Mosaic  law,  which  ex- 
pressly forbids  human  immolations  (ch.  xi.  34). 
This  cannot  be  a  fiction ;  it  is  no  panegyric  on 
Israel  to  describe  them  in  the  manner  the  author 
has  done.  And  this  frank,  impartial  tone  pervades 
the  whole  work.  It  begins  with  displaying  the 
Israelites  as  a  refractory  and  obstinate  people, 
and  the  appendix  ends  with  the  statement  of  a 
crime  committed  by  the  Benjamites,  which  had 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  At  the  same 
time  due  praise  is  bestowed  on  acts  of  gene- 
rosity and  justice,  and  valiant  feats  are  carefully 
recorded. 

But  are  not  the  exploits  of  its  heroes  exaggerated 
in  our  book,  like  those  of  Sesostris,  Semiramis, 
and  Hercules?  Their  deeds  are,  no  doubt,  often 
splendid ;  but  they  do  not  surpass  belief,  provided 
we  do  not  add  to  the  narrative  anything  which  the 
original  text  does  not  sanction,  nor  give  to  parti- 
cular words  and  phrases  a  meaning  which  does  not 
belong  to  them.  Thus,  when  we  read  that  '  Sham- 
gar  slew  of  the  Philistines  600  men'  (ch.  iii.  31),  it 
would  have  been  more  correct  if  the  Hebrew  71^ 
had  been  rendered  by  'put  to  flight;'  and  it  should 
be  further  recollected,  that  Shamgar  is  not  stated 
to  have  been  alone  and  unassisted  in  repelling  the 
enemy :  he  did  it,  no  doubt,  supportea  by  those 
brave  men  whose  leader  he  was.  It  frequently 
happens  that  to  the  leader  is  attributed  what  has 
been  performed  by  hb  followers.  We  find  (i  Sam. 
xiiL  3)  that  Jonathan  repulsed  the  Philistines,  and  no 
one  doubts  that  it  was  done  by  the  1000  men  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  We  read 
also  (I  Sam.  xviiL  7)  that  'Saul  has  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands,'  but  of 
course  with  the  assistance  of  troops  ;  and  many 
more  passages  of  the  O.  T.  are  to  be  interpreted  on 
the  same  principle,  as  i  Sam.  xviil  27 ;  2  Sam. 
viil  2.  Nor  can  it  offend  when,  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  it  is  said  that  Shamgar  repelled  the 
Fhilistines  with  an  ox-goad ;  for  this  was  exactly 
the  weapon  which  an  uncultivated  Oriental  warrior, 
who  had  been  brought  up  to  husbandry,  would 
choose  in  preference  to  other  instruments  of  offence. 
From  the  description  which  travellers  give  of  it,  it 
appears  to  have  been  well  suited  to  such  a  purpose 
[Agriculture].  It  is,  however,  chiefly  the  pro- 
digious strength  of  Samson  which  to  very  many 
readers  seems  exaggerated,  and  surpassing  all  be- 
lief. He  is,  e,  g,^  reported  to  have,  unarmed,  slain 
a  lion  (ch.  xiv.  5,  6) ;  to  have  caught  300  jackals 

(DvSnC^t  bound  their  tails  to  one  another,  put  a 
firebrand  between  two  tails,  and  let  them  go  into 
the  standing  com  of  the  Philistines,  which  was  thus 
burnt  up  (ch.  xv.  4,  5,  8} ;  to  have  broken,  with 
perfect  ease,  the  new  cords  with  which  his  arms 
were  bound,  etc.  (ch.  xv.  14 ;  xvl  7-9,  11).  Now, 
there  is  in  these  ami  other  recorded  feats  of  Sam- 
son nothing  which  ought  to  create  difficulty,  for 
history  affords  many  instances  of  men  of  extra- 
ordinary strength,  of  whom  GoHnth  among  the 
Philistines  is  not  the  least  remarkable;  and  for 
others  we  refer  to  T.  Ludolf,  Historia  JEthiopice^ 
i.  10;  to  the  Acta  Dei  per  Francos^  i.  75,  314; 
and  to  Schillinger,  Missionsbtricht^  iv.  79.  Lions 
were  also  slain  by  other  persons  unassisted,  as  by 


David  (i  Sam.  xviL  36)  and  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiiL 
20).  The  explanation  of  Samson's  other  great  ex- 
ploits will  be  found  under  his  name  [Samson].  It 
will  be  easy  to  show  that,  when  properly  under- 
stood, they  do  not  necessarily  exceed  the  limits  of 
human  power.  Extraordinary  indeed  they  were ; 
but  they  are  not  alleged  by  the  Scripture  itself  to 
have  been  supematuial.  Those,  however,  who  do 
hold  them  to  have  been  supernatural  cannot  reason- 
ably take  exception  to  them  on  the  ground  of  their 
extraordinary  character.  A  cautious  reader  may, 
perhaps,  resolve  on  abstaining  entirely  from  giving 
his  views  of  Samson's  feats ;  but,  at  all  events,  he 
will  not  presume  to  say  that  they  exceed  human 
power,  and  are  fabulous.  He  may  say  that  they 
do  not  necessarily  exceed  human  power,  and  are 
therefore  neither  supernatural  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
fabulous  on  the  other ;  or  if  he  believes  them  above 
human  power,  he  must  admit  that  they  are  super- 
natural, and  will  have  no  right  to  conclude  that 
they  are  fabulous.  Considering  the  very  remote 
period  at  which  our  book  was  written — considering 
also  the  manner  of  viewing  and  describing  events 
and  persons  which  prevailed  with  the  ancient  He- 
brews, and  which  very  much  differs  from  that  of 
our  age — taking,  moreover,  into  account  the  brevity 
of  the  narratives,,  which  cbnsist  of  historical  frag- 
ments, we  may  well  wonder  that  there  do  not 
occur  in  it  more  difficulties,  and  that  not  more 
doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  its  historical  au- 
thority (see  Herder,  Gdst  dcr  Htbrdischtn  Poesie^ 
iL  250,  59 ;  Eichhom,  Repertorium  der  Biblischtn 
und  Morgenldndischen  LUteratur^  vii.  78). — ^J.  v.  H. 
[Commentaries. — Bucer,  1554;  P.  Martyr,  1567; 
Strigel,  1586;  Chvtraeus,  1509;.  Serrarius,  1609; 
Osiander,  1682;  bchmidt,.  1684,  3d  ed.  1706;  Le 
Clerc,  1708;  Rosenmiiller,  1835;  Studer,  1835, 
2d  ed.  1842;  Bush,.  1838,  Lond.  1840;  Bertheau, 
1845.  Selections  from  the  Rabbinical  commentary 
of  Tanchum  have  been  published  by  Schnurrer, 
Tiib.  1 79 1,  and  Haarbriicker,  Hal.  1842.  For 
notes  on  Deborah's  Song  (y.  1-3 1),  see  Schnurrer, 
Dissert, ,  Tiib.  1 775 ;  reprinted  in  his  Disscrtt.  Phill. , 
Gotha  1790;  Kdhler  in  Eichhorn's  Repertorium^ 
vi  p.  163  ;  Holmann^  Com,  in  Car,  Deb,,  Lips. 
1818  ;  Kalkar,ZJ^  Cant.  Deb,,  Alt  1833  ;  Lowth, 
Pralect,  xiiL,  xxviii.,  ^/l  al.;  Herder,  GeistderNeb, 
Poes.,  Th.  2  ;  Robinson  in  the  Bibl,  Repertory, 
No..iil,.  eta] 

JUDGMENT-HALL.  II/HxtTti/Hor  occurs  Matt. 
xxviL  27;  Mark  xv.  16;  John  xviiL  28,  33; 
xix.  9 ;  Acts  xxiii.  35 ;  Phil.  L  13  ;  in  all  which 
places  the  Vulgate  has  pnttorium.  The  English 
version,  however,  uses  praetorium  but  once  only, 
and  then  unavoidably,  Mark  xv.  16,  'The  hall 
called  Praetorium.'  In  all  the  other  instances  it 
gives  an  explanation  of  the  word  rather  than  a 
translation :  thus.  Matt,  xxvii.  27,  '  the  common- 
hall;'  margin,  *or  governor's  house:'  John  xviii. 
28,  33,  'the  judgment-hall;'  margin,  *or  Pilate's 
house:*  Philip.  1.  13,  'the  palace;'  margin,  *or 
Caesar's  court'  The  object  of  the  translators,  pro- 
bably, was  to  make  their  version  intelligible  to  the 
mere  English  reader,  and  to  exhibit  the  various 
senses  in  which  they  considered  the  word  to  be 
used  in  the  several  passages.  It  is  plainly  one  of 
the  many  Latin  wonis  to  be  found  in  the  N.  T, 
[Latin isms],  being  the  word  pratorittm  in  a  Greek 
dress,  a  derivative  from  prator;  which  latter,  from 
prtveo,  '  to  go  before,'  was  originally  applied  by  th^ 
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Romans  to  a  military  officer — ^the  general.  But 
because  the  Romans  subdued  many  countries  and 
reduced  them  to  provinces,  and  governed  them 
afterwards,  at  first  by  the  generals  who  had  sub- 
dued them,  or  by  some  other  militarv  commanders, 
the  word  prsetor  came  ultimately  to  be  used  for  any 
civil  governor  of  a  province,  whether  he  had  been 
engaged  in  war  or  not;  and  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  Chief  Justice,  having  a  council  associ- 
ated with  him  (Acts  xxv.  12).  Accordingly  the 
word  prsetorium,  also,  which  originally  signified 
the  general^s  tent  in  a  camp,  came  at  length  to  be 
applied  to  the  residence  of  the  civil  governor  in 
provinces  and  cities  (Cic  Verr,  iL  v.  12);  and 
being  properly  an  adjective,  as  is  also  its  Greek 
representative,  it  Mras  used  to  signify  whatever  ap- 
pertained to  the  praetor  or  governor ;  for  instance, 
his  residence,  either  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it,  as 
his  dwelling-house,  or  the  place  where  he  adminis- 
tered justice,  or  eve^  the  large  enclosed  court  at 
the  entrance  to  the  praetorian  residence  (Bynaeus, 
De  Mortejes.  Christy  iL  407,  Amst  i69i5). 

These  observations  serve  to  elucidate  the  several 
uses  of  the  word  in  the  N.  T.,  which  have,  how- 
ever, much  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  research  of 
many  eminent  scholars,  as  may  be  seen  upon 
referring  to  Pitisd,  Lex.  Antiq,  Roman, ,  s.  v.  *  Prae- 
torium.*  Upon  comparing  the  instances  in  which 
the  evangelists  mention  the  praetonum,  it  will  be 
seen,  first,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Pilate ;  for 
that  which  John  relates  in  ch.  xviii  28,  'Then  led 
they  Jesus  from  Caiaphas  into  the  praetorium,'  etc., 
is  most  certainly  the  same  incident  which  Luke 
relates  in  ch.  xxiil  i,  *  And  the  whole  multitude 
arose  and  led  him  to  Pilate,'  etc  A  collation  of 
the  subseauent  verses  in  each  passage  will  place 
this  point  beyond  doubt  Nonnus  says,  that  leav- 
ing the  house  of  Caiaphas,  they  took  Jesus  c/t 
Mnuor  ^e^^yoT,  *  to  the  governor's  house.'  This 
residence  of  Pilate  seems  to  have  been  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  built  b^  Herod,  situated  in  the  north 
part  of  the  upper  city,  west  of  the  temple  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xv.  9.  3),  and  overlooking  the  temple  (xx. 
8.  1 1).  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  the 
Roman  procurators,  whose  ordinary  residence  was 
at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiil  23,  etc. ;  xxv.  i,  etc.),  took 
up  their  residence  in  this  palace  when  they  visited 
Jerusalem,  their  tribunal  being  erected  in  the  open 
court  or  area  before  it  Thus  Josephus  states  that 
Florus  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  palace  (^i^  roit 
PaaiXeioit  adXl^erai) ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  had 
his  tribunal  set  up  before  it,  and  sat  upon  it  {I}e  Bell. 
Jud,  ii.  14.  8).  Philo  expressly  says  that  the  palace, 
which  had  hitherto  been  Herod's,  was  now  called  r^fif 
oUlttP  tQp  hciTp&rtaw,  *  the  house  of  the  pnetors ' 
(Legal,  ad  Camntt  p.  1033,  ed.  Franc)  Secondly, 
the  word  is  applied  m  the  N.  T.,  by  synecdoche,  to 
a  particular  /art  of  the  praetorian  residence.  Thus, 
Aiatt  xxvil  27,  and  Mark  xv.  16,  '  And  the  sol- 
diers led  Jesus  away  into  the  hall  cadled  Praetorium, 
and  gathered  unto  them  the  whole  band,  and  they 
clothed  him  with  purple,'  etc.  ;  where  the  word 
rather  refers  to  the  court  or  area  in  front  of  the 
praetorium,  or  some  other  court  where  the  procu- 
rator's guards  were  stationed.  In  John  xix.  9,  the 
word  seems  applied,  when  all  the  circumstances 
are  considered,  to  VilaXe* s  prwate  examinatum  room. 
In  like  manner,  when  Felix  '  commanded  Paul  to 
be  kept  in  Herod's  prsetorium'  (Acts  xxiii.  35),  the 
words  apply  not  only  to  the  whole  palace  originally 
built  at  Caesarea  by  Herod,  and  now  most  likely 


inhabited  by  the  praetor,  but  also  to  the  kip  or 
donjon,  a  prison  for  confining  offenders,  su^  as 
existed  in  our  ancient  royal  palaces,  and  grand 
baronial  castles.  Thirdly,  in  the  remaining  in- 
stance of  the  word,  PhiL  13,  *  So  that  my  bonds 
in  Christ  are   manifest   in   all  the   praetorimn,' 

•  palace,'  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  com- 
mentators, used  by  hypallage  to  signify  the  /r«- 
torian  camp  at  Rome,  a  select  body  of  troops 
constituted  by  Augustus  to  guard  his  person  and 
to  have  charge  of  the  city,  the  *  cohortes  praetori- 
anae'  (Suet  7U.  37  ;  Claud,  10  ;  Ner.  8  ;  Tadtns, 
Annal.  xiL  69) ;  so  that  the  words  of  the  apostlr 
really  mean,  '  My  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest 
to  all  the  praetorians,  and  by  their  means  to  the 
public  at  large*  (Bloomfield's  Reeensio  Synopt.,  in 
loc.)  The  praefect  of  this  camp  was  the  ffr/wro- 
Tctdpxn^  to  whose  charge  Paul  was  committed 
(Acts  xxviiL  16),  as  the  younger  Agrippa  was  once 
imprisoned  by  this  officer  at  the  express  comnumd 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xriil  6. 
6  ;  Olshausen,  Topogr.  da  alt.  yerusalem,  sec  iil 
9 ;  Pcrifonius,  De  Origine  el  Signijicalume  et  uat 
vocum  Pmtoris  et  Pratorii,  Frank.  1690  j  Periio^ 
nius,  DisqtUsitio  cum  Ulrico  Hubero,  Liigdua  Bat 
1696;  Shorrius,  De  Preetorio  PUali  in  Exercit. 
Phil.,  Hag.  Com.  1774 ;  Zomios,  Opuscula  Sacra, 
ii.    699;    Winer,    Bibl.    Real- fVorter&uch,   ait 

•  Richthaus.'— J.  F.  D. 

JUDITH  (nn^iT;  'Iou«^,  'Iov8e(^,  'I«Ai^= 

Jkwess,  the  feminine  of  H^PP,  comp.  Jer.  xxxa 

14,  21),  the  widow  of  Manasses  of  Bethulia,  and 
heroine  of  the  apocryphal  book  which  bears  ker 
name  and  descrioes  her  as  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Simeon  the  second  son  of  Jacob  (viii  i,  2 ;  ix.  2}. 
Like  her  progenitor,  Judith,  who  is  so  celebrated 
for  piety  (vioL  6),  beauty  (xL  21),  chastity,  and 
valour  (xvi.  22,  etc),  made  no  scruple  whatever  of 
employing  unworthy  means  to  avenge  the  honoar 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  This,  however,  did  not 
deter  St  Jerome  and  others  from  regarding  ber 
victory  as  a  type  of  the  church  overcoming  the 
devil  (cf.  Ep.  xxii.  21,  p.  lo< ;  Ixxix.  11,  p.  5^)- 
According  to  the  Vulg.,  Judith  was  the  daughicr 
of  Merart,  or  more  properly  Beari  fHfcC),  as  the 
Hebrew  recension  has  it ;  the  latter  also  places 
her  in  the  days  of  Maccabaeus,  whidi  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  [Judith,  Book  of], — C.  D.  C 

JUDITH,  The  Book  of,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  has 
called  forth  a  greater  varie^  of  opinions  amongst 
interpreters  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation, 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  Deatero-canooica] 
productions. 

I .  Tiae  and  position  of  the  Booh.-^The  book  is 
caUed  yudilh,  'lovm,  or  yudeth^  'lowW,  after  its 
heroine,  whose  name  is  described  as  fin^*^  ^ 

^fiewess,  St.  Jerome's  opinion,  that  it  is  so  called 
because  Judith  was  the  authoress  of  it  {Comment 
in  Agg.,  l  6),  is  rightly  rejected  by  every  scholar. 
In  the  MSS.  of  the  Alexandrine  version,  the  Vol- 
gate»  and  in  WydifTs  translation,  Judith  is  placed 
between  Tobit  and  Esther.  This  is  followed  by 
Coverdale,  the  Geneva  version,  the  Bish<^*  Bibj^ 
and  the  A.  V.,  where,  fiom  the  oatnre  of  the 
division,  it  is  put  between  Tobit  and  ^Apocry- 
phal Esther.  In  the  Vatican  copies  it  is  placed 
between  Tobit  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon ;  o 
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the  Zurich  Bible,  between  Baruch  and  the  Apoc- 
ryphal  Esther ;  whilst  Luther  puts  it  at  the  head 
of  the  Apocryphal  books. 

2.  Design  and  contents  of  ike  Book, — ^The  design 
of  this  book  is  to  shew  that  as  long  as  God's 
people  walk  in  his  commandments  blamelessly,  no 
matter  how  distressing  the  .circumstances  in  which 
they  may  temporarily  be  placed,  the  Lord  will  not 
suffer  the  enemy  to  triumph  over  them,  but  will  in 
due  time  appear  for  their  deliverance,  and  cause 
even  those  wiio  are  not  Jews  to  acknowledge  that 
the  God  of  Israel  is  the  only  true  God.  To  see 
the  development  of  thb  design,  as  well  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  enter  mto  the  difficulties  of 
the  book,  we  give  the  following  analysis  of  its 
contents : — 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Assyria  in  Nineveh,  assisted  by  the  nations 
who  dwelled  in  the  hill-country,  by  Euphrates, 
Tigris,  Hydaspes,  and  by  the  plain  of  Arioch,  king 
of  the  Elymeans,  made  war  against  Arpbaxad, 
king  of  Media,  who  had  fortified  himself  in  Ecba- 
tana  (i.  1-7) ;  and,  despite  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  of  the  west,  Persia,  Libanus,  Anti-libanus, 
Carmel,  Galaad,  Galilee,  Esdraelon,  Samaria,  etc., 
refusing  their  aid  (8-12),  con(^uered  Arphaxad, 
and  returned  home  to  Nineveh  m  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  reign  (13-16).  The  following  year,  de- 
termined to  carry  out  his  resolution  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  those  nations  who  refused  their  aid, 
he  dispatched  his  chief  general  Holofemes^  at  the 
head  of  120,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry  (it  i- 
22),  who  soon  subdued  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Libya, 
Cilicia,  and  Idumaea  (ii.  23 ;  iiL  8),  and  marched 
on  Judaea  (9,  10).  But  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
had  newly  returned  from  the  captivity,  having 
heard  of  Holofemes'  atrocities,  and  being  afraid  of 
his  despoiling  the  temple,  determined  to  resist  the 
enemy.  They  at  once  took  possession  of  the  high 
mountains,  and  fortified  villages  (iv.  1-5),  whilst 
the  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  and  Betomestham, 
according  to  the  command  of  the  high-priest 
Joachim,  guarded  the  passes  of  the  mountains  near 
Dothaim  (6-8) ;  and,  having  made  all  the  necessary 
preparations,  held  a  solemn  fast  and  prayed  to  God 
for  protection  (9-15).  Enraged  at  their  audacity 
in  preparing  to  fight  against  him,  Holofemes  made 
inquines  of  the  chiefs  of  Ammon  and  Moab  who 
this  people  was  (v.  1-4).  Achior,  the  leader  of  the 
Ammonites,  then  gives  him  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
and  tells  him  that  no  power  could  vanquish  them 
unless  they  sin  against  their  God  (5-2 1 )»  The 
proud  army,  however,  becomes  exceedingly  angiy 
with  this  statement  (vi.  1-9),  and  Holofemes  orders 
Achior  to  be  thrown  into  the  Jewish  camp,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  destroyed  m  the  generd  de- 
struction which  was  impending  over  the  people 
whom  he  described  as  invincible  (10-13).  '^^^ 
Jews  pick  him  up,  and  lead  him  to  the  governor 
of  Bethulia,  to  whom  he  relates  this,  and  who 
comforts  him  (14-21).  The  next  day  Holofemes 
marches  against  Bethulia,  takes  the  mountain 
passes,  seizes  all  the  supplies  of  water  (vii.  1-7), 
and  lays  siege  to  the  city  (8-19),  which  lasts  forty 
days,  when  the  famishing  people  urge  upon  the 
govemor  Ozias  to  surrender  it,  and  he  decides  to 
do  so  unless  relieved  within  five  days  (20-32).  The 
pious  widow  Judith,  however,  denounces  this  de- 
cision as  tempting  the  Almighty  (viii.  1-31),  and 
conceives  a  plan  for  delivering  the  people  (32-36). 
Haviiig  prayed  to  the  God  of  her  fathers  for  the 


overthrow  of  the  enemy  (ix.  1-14),  she  arrays  her- 
self in  rich  attire,  and,  accompanied  by  her  maid, 
who  carries  a  bag  of  provision,  goes  to  the  camp 
of  Holofemes  (x.  l-li).  The  guards,  seeing  this 
beautiful  woman,  and  hearing  her  story,  conduct 
her  to  the  general  (12-23),  whom  she  tells  that  the 
Jews  would  now  be  vanquished,  because  they  had 
sinned  against  God  in  eating  the  victuals  conse- 
crated to  the  Temple  (xl  1-15) ;  that  she  had  fled 
from  the  impending  destruction,  and  would  shew 
him  the  access  to  the  city,  only  requesting  that  she 
should  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  camp  to  prav 
in  the  night  (16-19).  Holofemes,  smitten  with 
her  charms,  gives  her  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
and  invites  her  to  remain  within  the  tent  that 
night  (xiL  1-20).  When  heavily  asleep  in  conse- 
quence of  having  drunk  too  freely,  Judith  seizes  his 
falchion,  strikes  off  his  head,  gives  it  to  her  maid 
outside,  who  puts  it  in  the  bag  which  contained 
the  provisions ;  they  both  leave  the  camp  as  usual 
under  the  pretence  of  devotion,  and  return  to 
Bethulia,  displaying  the  head  of  Holofemes, 
amidst  the  rejoicings  and  thanksgivings  of  the 
people  (xiii.  I -20).  Achior,  hearing  of  this  won- 
derful deliverance,  is  at  once  converted  to  Judaism, 
whilst  Judith  counsels  the  Israelites  to  surprise  the 
enemy  next  morning  (xiv.  i-io),  who,  being  panic- 
stricken  at  the  loss  of  their  general,  are  soon  dis- 
comfited, leaving  immense  spoil  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews  (xiv.  ii-xv.  11).  The  women  of  Israel 
then  express  their  gratitude  to  their  sister  (12-13), 
whilst  Judith  bursts  forth  in  a  sublime  song  of 
praise  to  the  God  of  their  salvation  (xvi.  1-17), 
whereupon  all  of  them  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  wor- 
ship the  Lord  with  sacrifices  and  feastings  (18-20). 
Judith  afterwards  returns  to  her  native  place, 
Bethulia,  manumits  her  maid,  and  dies  at  the 
advanced  age  of  105  years,  greatly  lamented  by  all 
the  nation,  whose  peace  no  enemy  dared  to  disturb 
for  a  long  time  (21-25). 

3.  Original  language^  versions^  condition  of  the 
texts,  etc. — That  this  book  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic,  is  distinctly  declared 
by  St  Jerome,  who  says  that  '  Judith  is  read  by 
the  Jews  among  the  Hagiographa  .  .  .  and,  being 
written  in  Chaldee  (Chaldeo  sermone  conscriptus), 
is  reckoned  among  the  histories,*  and  that  he  had 
used  a  Chaldee  codex  to  correct  thereby  the  vitiated 
readings  of  the  MSS.  {.Prcef  ad  Jud.)  This  is, 
moreover,  corroborated  by  the  Byzantine  historian 
John  Malalas  (fl.  circa  A.D.  880),  who,  having  em- 
bodied the  contents  of  Judith  in  his  Chronographia, 
remarks,  TaDra  hk  iv  rait  '£/3/>a(irars  iy^ptrox 
ypa(pais  (torn,  i.,  p.  203,  ed.  Oxon.,  1 691).  Be- 
sides, the  Greek  contains  unmistakeable  indications 
that  it  was  made  from  a  Hebrew  or  Aramsean  ori- 
ginal, e.  g.,  giving  the  Hebrew  use  of  the  relative  iv 
(^  btirpi^ey  iv  airri^  (x.  2},  dv  rh  irX^of  avriav 
(xvi.  4),  the  literal  rendering  of  n3nD3,  iv  rj 
waptfipoX^  (xii.  7),  which  has  occasioned  so  much 
difficulty  to  interpreters,  but  which  is  easy  enough 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hebrew  pre- 
position 3  signifies  at,  by,  near ;  the  many  He- 
braisms (i.  7,  16 ;  ii.  5,  7,  18,  23  ;  iii.  3,  lO  ;  iv. 
2,  6,  II,  13;  V.  9,  12,  14,  16,  18;  vii.  15,  18; 
ix.  8 ;  X.  7,  23  ;  xi.  5,  16  ;  xii.  13,  20 ;  xiv.  19)  ; 
and  the  mistranslations  of  the  Hebrew  (i.  8  ;  ii.  2; 
iii.  I,  9,  10  ;  V.  1$,  18;  viii.  27  ;  xv.  II).  Origen 
was  therefore  misinformed  when  he  was  told  that 
Judith  did  not  exist  in  Hebrew  (rcpi  Ta^la  i^at 
iXPV^  iyvuKivai  6ti   ti^  Tufil^    ov  xpuprcu   oOSi 
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rf  ^I<n^)l^  oMi  7dp  fx^^^^  airrik  Kal  iv  ^AwoKpd- 
0<xf  'E^paX&ralf  un  dr*  oAtQw  /laS^m-es  iyyuh 
KOfup,  Ep,  ad  A/ric,  sec.  13).  The  Old  Latin 
and  the  Syriac  versions  were  made  from  the  Sept., 
which,  however,  does  not  represent  a  fixed  Hebrew 
or  Aramaean  original  text,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  various  recensions  of  it  differing  greatly  from 
each  other.  This  is  moreover  corroborated  bv 
the  fact  that  the  Old  Latin,  the  MSS.  of  which 
also  deviated  greatly  from  each  other,  and  which 
St  Jerome  correcteid  according  to  an  Aramaean 
codex,  differs  materially  from  the  Sept.,  sometimes 
having  more  than  the  latter  (comp.  Vulg.  iv.  8- 1 5 
with  Sept  iv.  10;  Vulg.  v.  11,  12  with  Sept  v. 
11-16 ;  Vulg.  V.  26-29  with  Sept  v.  23-21J  ;  Vulg. 
vi.  15-19  with  Sept  vl  19  ;  Vulg.  vii.  1&-20  with 
Sept.  vii.  29)  :  sometimes  less  (comp.  Vulg.  viL 
9,  ff.,  with  Sept  vii.  8-15;  Vulg.  v.  il,  ff.,  with 
Sept  V.  17-22;  Vulg.  ix.  5-7,  II,  ff.,  with  Sept 
ix.  7,  10).  Sometimes  the  names  are  different 
(comp.  L  6,  8,  9 ;  iv.  5 ;  viii.  l) ;  and  sometimes 
the  numbers  (I  2  ;  ii.  I  ;  viL  2,  etc.)*  There 
are  also  extant  several  Hebrew  recensions  of 
Judith.  Three  of  these  have  been  published  by 
Jellinek  in  his  Beth  Ha-Midrash,  vols.  i.  and  ii., 
jLeipzig  1853,  and  the  one  which  comes  nearest  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  certainly  removes  all 
the  difficulties  against  the  historical  character  of 
the  book  contained  in  those  versions,  t  Coverdale 
and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  following  Luther  and  the 
Zurich  Bible,  have  translated  from  the  Vulgate, 
whilst  the  Geneva  version,  which  is  followed  by 
the  A.  v.,  has  a  translation  of  the  Greek  text 
The  analysis  in  this  article  is  also  of  the  Greek 
text 

4.  Historical  character  of  the  Book, — ^There  are 
three  theories  about  the  nature  of  this  book — a. 
That  it  records  actual  history ;  b.  That  it  is  pure 
fiction  ;  and  c.  That  it  is  a  mixture  of  history  and 
fiction, 

a.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  view 
that  this  book  records  actual  history  was  univer- 
sally entertained.  The  difference  of  opinion  which 
obtained  during  those  fifteen  centuries,  and  which 
still  exists  among  the  defenders  of  its  historical 
character,  is  about  the  precise  time  when  these 
events  occurred,  involving  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence the  identification  of  the  principal  characters, 
etc.  etc.  The  limits  of  the  range  of  time  within 
which  they  have  been  alternately  placed  are  784 
B.C. — 117  A.D.  The  most  ancient  opinion,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  circumstances  here  described  oc- 
curred after  Ihe  Babylonish  captivity,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  book  itself  (comp.  iv.  3 ;  v.  18,  19, 
Sept ;  v.  22,  23,  Vulg.)  Still,  as  it  does  not  tdl 
who  this  Nebuchadnezzar  was,  the  advocates  of  this 
view  have  tried  to  identify  him  with  every  Persian 
monarch  in  succession.  Thus,  St  Augustine  (ZV 
Civ,  Dei,  xviii.  16),  and  others,  take  him  to  be 
Cambyses ;  Julius  Africanus  and  Georgius  Syn- 
cellus  regard  him  as  Xerxes;  M creator,  Estius,  etc., 

♦  A  very  minute  collation  of  the  variations  be- 
tween the  Vulgate  and  the  Sept.  is  given  by 
Capellus,  Commentarii  et  Notce  Critica  in  V.  T., 
Amstel.  1689,  p.  574,  etc.  ;  and  Eichhom,  Ein^ 
leitung  in  die  apokryphischen  SchrifUn,  p.  318, 
etc 

+  They  are  called  XK'SW^  tmO,  H^niiT  HKW 
{Beth  Ha-Midrash,  i.  p.  130-136),  and  HKTO 
n^rP  (vol.  ii.  p.  12-22). 


make  him  to  be  Darius  Hystaspes;  whilst  Salpi- 
cius,  Severus,  and  others,  identify  Mm  with  ArUi- 
xerxes    Ochus    (comp,    Suidas,    /.  v,    Judith  ; 
Bellarm.,  de  Verb,  Dei,  i  12 ;  Scholz,  Eirdatun^ 
in  die  Heiligen  Schriften,  it  588,  ff )    Against  this 
view,  however,  is  to  be  urged,  that,  I.  All  these 
monarchs  inherited  the  provinces  which  are  de- 
scribed in  this  book  as  having  been  conquered  for 
them  by  Holofemes,  thus  precluding  the  identity 
of  any  one  of  them  with  Nebududnezzar.    2. 
Nineveh,  which  is  here  mentioned  as  the  capital  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's,  or  the   Assyrian  empire,  was 
destroyed  before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  do 
Assyrian  or  Median  kin^^om  existed  during  the 
post-exile  period.    3.  The  Persians,  Syrians,  Phce- 
nicians,  Cilicians,  and  Egyptians,  are  described  as 
subject  to  the  Assyrians,  which  could  not  have 
been   after   the    captivity  of   Judah,   when  the 
Assyrian  empire  was  wholly  extinguished,  and  the 
Persians,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  Assyrians, 
hxul  made  themselves  lords  over  them,  and  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  East,  from  the  Hellespont  tu 
the  river  Indus.     4.  There  is  no  point  of  time 
except  the  Maccabaean  period  when  the  events 
here  recorded  could  possibly  have  occurred,  since 
the  Jews  were  subject  to  the  Persians  for  207 
years,  then  were  under  the  dominion  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  finally  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
kings  of  S3rria  till  they  obtained  their  independcna 
through  Judas  Maccabseus,  B.a  164    To  escape 
these  difficulties,  and  more  especially  to  obtain  a 
point  of  time  suitable  for  these  events.  Usher, 
Lloyd,  Calmet,  Montfaucon,  Prideaux,  Whiston, 
Wolff,  etc,  maintain  that  they  occurred  before  At 
exile,  either  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  Manasseh, 
Amon,  Josiah,  or  Jehoiakiin.    Th^general  opinion, 
however,  is,  that  the  story  is  to  be  placed  under 
Manasseh,  and  as  Calmet,  Montfaucon,  Prideaux, 
Whiston,   and  others,   vrill    have    it,  after  this 
monarch's   return  from  Babylon.      Acoordhighr, 
the  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Judith,  and  the 
collateral  circumstances,  occurred  in  the  following 
order  of  time : — 


Birth  of  Judith  .... 

Manasseh  begins  to  reign  . 

He  is  taken  prisoner  to  Babylon 

and  sent  back  to  Judaea  . 
War  between  Nebuchadnezzar  and 

Arphaxad      .... 
Victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  over 

Arphaxad       .... 
Expedition  of  Holofemes  and  siege 

ofBethulia     .... 
Death  of  Manasseh    . 
Amon  his  son  begins  to  reign 
Amon  is  murdered  for  his  wicked- 


ness 


Josiah  his  son  succeeds  him,  being 
eight  years  old 

Death  of  Judith,  aged  105  years. 

Battle  of'^  Megiddo  and  death  of 
King  Josiah    .... 

The  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews    . 

The  Nebuchadnezzar  of  this  book  is,  «<^°J^ 
to  this  theory,  Saosduchinus,  who  succeeded  nis 
father  Esarhaddon  in  the  kingdom  of  As5)-na  and 
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Babylon  in  the  31st  year  of  Manasseh's  reign,  and 
Arphaxad  is  Deioces  king  of  Media.  But  this 
//r-£riiAf  view  again  incurs  the  following  objections: 
I.  It  makes  Judith  to  be  sixty-three  years  old  at  the 
time  when  she  is  described  as'  *  a/air  damsel^  (4  rcu- 
Uami  ii  jcoX^)  captivating  Holofemes  (xii  13)  and 
ravishing  the  hearts  of  many  who  desired  to  marry 
her  (xvi.  22).  2.  It  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
chap.  xvi.  23,  where  we  are  expressly  told  that 
*  there  was  none  that  made  the  children  of  Israel 
afraid  in  the  days  of  Judith,  nor  a  long  time  after 
her  death.'  For  even  if  we  take  the  words  '  a  long 
time  after  her  death '  to  mean  no  more  than  twenty 
years,  this  would  bring  Judith's  death  to  tiventy years 
before  the  disastrous  battle  of  Megiddo,  wherein 
Josiah  was  mortally  wounded,  whereas  this  hypo- 
thesis places  her  death  only  four  years  before  this 
c:alamitous  event  This  inconsistency  is  still  more 
glaring  according  to  the  calculations  of  Prideaux, 
who  maintains  that  Judith  could  not  have  been 
more  than  forty-five  years  of  age  when  she  capti- 
vated Holofemes,  as  this  carries  down  her  death  to 
Ihe  4th  year  of  Zedeldah,  when  the  state  of  the  Jews 
had  been  exceedingly  disturbed  for  several  years  by 
the  Babylonians,  and  actually  brings  the  period  in- 
volved in  the  long  time  after  her  deatV  beyond 
the  total  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state.  3.  Judith 
affirms  that  there  was  no  Jew  to  be  found  in  any 
city  who  worshipped  idolatry  (viii.  17, 18),  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  Amon, 
and  the  first  eight  years  01  Josiah  (comp.  2  Chron. 
xxxiiL  14-17)  ;  4.  Holofemes,  the  chief  officer  of 
the  Assyrian  army,  who  had  only  recently  invaded 
Judaea  and  taken  Manasseh  prisoner,  must  surely 
have  known  something  about  the  Jews,  yet  he  is 
described  as  being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  very 
name  of  this  Jewish  monarch,  as  not  knowing  the 
people  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  bein^  obliged 
to  ask  for  some  information  about  them  from  the 
Amorite  chief  (v.  1-3) ;  5.  The  Jewish  state  is 
represented  as  being  under  the  government  of  a 
high-priest  and  a  kind  of  Sanhedrim  (vl  6-14; 
XV.  8),  which  i$  only  compatible  with  iht  post-^xiU 
period,  when  the  Jews  haul  no  king ;  and}  6.  The 
fx>ok  itself  distinctly  tells  us  in  chap.  iv.  3,  and  v. 
18,  that  the  events  transpired  after  the  captivity,  as 
is  rightly  interpreted  by  the  compilers  of  the  mar- 
ginsu  references  of  the  A.  V.,  who,  on  this  passage, 
refer  to  2  Kings  xxv.  9-1 1,  and  Ezra  L  1-3. 

b.  The  difficulty  of  taking  the  book  to  record, 
either  pre-exile  or  post-exile  history,  made  Luther 
view  it  as  '  a  religious  fiction  or  foem,  written  by  a 
holy  and  ingenious  man,  who  depicts  therein  the 
victory  of  the  Jewish  people  over  all  their  enemies, 
which  God  at  all  times  most  wonderfiiUy  vouch- 
safes. .  •  .  Judith  is  the  Jewish  people, 
represented  as  a  chaste  and  holy  widow,  which  is 
always  the  character  of  God*s  people.  Holofemes 
is  the  heathen,  the  godless  or  unchristian  lord  of 
all  ages,  whilst  the  city  of  Bethulia  denotes  a  virgin, 
indicating  that  the  believing  Jews  of  those  days 
were  the  pure  virgins '  ( Vorride  aufs  Bueh  Judith), 
Grotius,  elaborating  upon  this  idea,  regards  it  as  a 
parabolic  description  of  Antiochus  Epiphiines*  as- 
sault on  Judaea—*  Judith  \&they&wishpeople{rn:\rX*) ; 

Bethulia  b  the  temple  {rxhv^  n^3),  the  sword  which 
went  out  of  it,  the  prayers  of  the  saints;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar signifies  the  deml ;  Assyria  is  pride,  the 
devil* s  kingdom;  Holofemes  is  the  devtts  instru- 
ment (BTO  IB^n,  lictor  serpentis^  minister  diaboli); 


the  widow  is  the  helplessness  of  the  Jewish  people 
under  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  Joachim 
or  Eliakim  signifies  God  will  arise  (Dip  iHn^  or 

Dlp^  /K)  to  defend  Judaea  and  cut  ofif  the  instm- 
ment  of  the  devil  who  would  have  her  comipted.' 
Many  of  the  modem  writers  who  regard  it  as  con- 
tainuig  pure  fiction  call  it  either  drama  (Buddeus), 
epopee  (Artropaeus,  Moreus,  von  Niebuhr,  etc.), 
apologue  (Babor),  didactic  poem  (Jahn),  moral  fic- 
tion (Bauer),  or  romance  (Berthold). 

c.  As  the  book  itself,  however,  gives  no  intima- 
tion whatever  that  it  is  a  fiction  or  an  allegory,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  purports  to  be  real  history,  as  is 
evident  from  its  minute  geographical  (i.  7 ;  il  21, 
ff.  :  iii.  9,  ff.  ;  iv.  4,  6,  if.),  historicsd  (i.  5,  ff.), 
and  chronological  (L  t3,  16 ;  viii.  4 ;  xvi.  23)  de- 
scriptions, Gutmann,  Herzfeld,  Keil,  and  others, 
take  it  to  contain  a  substance  of  trath  embellished 
with  fiction.  And  this  view  is  Supported  by  the 
fact  that,  I.  Notwithstanding  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
critical manner  in  which  the  Deiitero-canonical  his- 
torians dispose  of  their  materials,  they  have  always 
a  certain  amount  of  truth,  around  which  they  clus 
ter  the  traditional  eqibellishments  ;  2.  A  summary 
of  the  contents  of  Judith  is  given  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  prayers  for  the  first  and  Second  Sabbaths  of 
the  Feast  of  Dedication — beginning  with  ^3   IIW 

aK'ni  ^3  nD3K  and  htiC\S\  jmo  PK--amongst  the 
events  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  it  cannot  be  supposedthat  the  Jews 
would  make  it  the  basis  of  thanksgiving  when  the 
deliverance  was  never  wrought,  and  the  whole  of 
it  was  nothing  but  a  fiction ;  and-,  3.  There  are  an- 
cient Midrashim  which  record  the  £eicts  indepen- 
dently of  the  book  of  Judith.  There  is  one  in 
particular  which  gives  a  better  recension  of  this 
lx>ok  than  either  the  Sept  or  the  Vulg.,  bears 
as  much  resemblance  to  the  Sept  and  Vulg. 
as  these  two  versions  bear  to  each  other,  and  re- 
moves many  of  the  difficulties  against  its  historical 
trathfulness,  inasmuch  as  it  begins  with  chap.  v.  5, 
and  thus  shews  that  the  Sept,  from  which  the 
other  versions  were  made,  has  put  together  two 
different  records. 

5.  Author  and  Date. — ^The  diffiirence  of  opinion 
upon  this  subject  is  as  great  as  it  is  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  book.  Whilst  Wolff  and  others  ascribe 
the  authorship  to  Achior,  B.C.  636-629 ;  Huetius 
{^mPrap.  Evang,  p.  217),  Calmet  (Z?ixf^/.  Preelim. 
p.  142),  etc.,  to  Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedech,  the 
companion  of  Zerabbabel,  B.C.  536-515;  St 
Jerome,  etc.,  to  Judith  herself;  Ewald,  Vaihinger, 
etc,  to  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  150-128 ; 
Volkmar,  who  takes  it  to  be  an  allegoncal  de- 
scription of  the  victory  of  Judaeas  over  Quietus,  the 
del^ate  of  Trajan,  maintains  that  it  was  written 
for  the  twelfth  of  Adar  A.D.  11 7- 118  to  commemo- 
rate this  day  (D13^"11»  DV).  The  fact,  however, 
that  there  are  several  records  or  recensions  of  the 
events  contained  in  the  book  of  Judith  proceeding 
from  different  authors,  and  deviating  materially 
from  each  other,  precludes  the  possibility  of  ascer- 
taining whose  productions  they  are.  AU  that  can 
be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  they  all  emanate  from 
a  Palestinian  source.  As  the  circumstances  re- 
corded are  most  plainly  declared  by  the  more 
trustworthy  Hebrew  copies,  and  in  the  Jewish  pray- 
ers, to  have  occurred  in  the  Maccabaean  stmggles 
for  independency  {circa  170-160  B.C.),  the  first  and 
shortest  record  of  them  which  was  used  for  liturgi- 
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cal  purposes  must  be  contemporary  with  the  events 
themselves.  The  poetical  genius  of  the  nation, 
however,  soon  embellished  the  facts  in  various  vmys, 
and  hence  the  diiferent  recensions.  The  Greek 
version  contained  in  the  Sept.  must  have  been 
made  at  a  much  later  period,  since  the  author  of  it 
was  already  ignorant  of  the  time  when  these  cir- 
cumstances occurred,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  mixed 
up  two  totally  diiferent  records  narrating  events  of 
different  periods  of  the  Jewish  history. 

6.  Cananicify  of  the  Book, — ^Though  the  events 
recorded  in  Judith  are  incorporated  in  the  hymnal 
service  of  the  Jews  called  JDIW^,  yet  the  book  it- 
self was  never  in  the  Jewish  canon.  The  distinc- 
tion, however,  which  the  Jewish  synagogue  kept  up 
between  treating  the  book  with  respect  and  putting 
it  into  the  canon,  could  not  be  preserved  in  the 
Christian  church.  Hence  Judith,  which  was  at 
first  quoted  with  approbation  by  Clemens  Romanus 
{Ep.  c.  55),  was  gradually  cited  on  an  equality  with 
other  Scripture  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  [Strom. 
iv.),  1ex\.\i^\2iXi{De Monog.  a  17),  Ambrose (Z?^Q^ 
Minist,  iiL  13),  and  Augustine  [De  Doctrina  Chris- 
tiana, iL  8),  and  finally  was  canonised,  in  the  councils 
of  Carthage,  by  Innocent  I.  of  Rome,  under  Gela- 
sius,  and  of  Trent.  Some  will  have  it  that  this 
book  is  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  (comp.  Judith  viii.  4, 
ft,  with  I  Cor.  ii.  10,  flf. ;  Judith  ix.  12  with  Acts 
iv.  24  ;  Judith  xvi.  1 7  with  Matt.  xiL  42,  50). 

7.  Literature. — The  three  Midrashim  in  JellineVs 
Beth  Ha'Midrash,  vols.  L  and  iL,  Leipzig  1853 ; 
Montfaucon,  La  ViritS  de  VHistoire  de  Judith^ 
Paris  1690;  Capellus,  Comment,  et  Notae  Crit,  in 
V.  71,  p.  459  ;  Anuild,  the  Apocrypha  in  Patrick 
Lowth  and  Whith^s  Comment  ;  Du  Pin,  History 
of  the  Canon^  yoI.  i.,  London  1699,  pp.  10,  ff.,  90, 
ff.  ;  Eichhom,  Einldtung  in  die  Apocry^ischen 
Schriften  des  Alien  Testaments^  Leipzig  1795,  p. 
291,  ff.  ;  Prideaux,  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
connected,  ed.  18*15,  vol.  i.,  p.  60,  ff.  ;  Whiston, 
Sacred  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  voL 
i.,  p.  202 ;  Reuss,  in  Ersch  und  Gruher's  Ency^ 
khpadicy  sec  it,  vol  xxviii.,  p.  98,  ft  ;  Fritzsche, 
Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zu  den  Apokry- 
phen  des  A,  71,  Leipzig  1853,  voL  it,  p.  113,  flf. ; 

The  journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  1856,  p.  342,  ft ; 
Vailunger,  in  Hertog  Real-Eneyklopddie,  voL  vii., 
p.  135,  ft  ;  Keil,  Einleitung  in  d,  A.  T.,  ed. 
iS59f  P-  698 ;  Volkmar,  Lkis  Buck  yudith,  Tubin- 
gen iteo;  Wolff,  £>as  Buck  Judith,  Leipzig 
1861.— C.  D.  G. 


JULIA  f  loi/X/a,  a  name  common  among  the 
Romans),  a  Christian  woman  of  Rome,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi.  15) ;  she 
is  named  with  Philologus,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  his  wife  or  sister.  Some  have  supposed  this 
to  be  the  name  of  a  man,  but  the  analogy  of  the 
following  words,  '  Nereus  and  his  sister,'  is  against 
this. 

JULIUS  f  lotJXioj),  the  centurion  who  had  the 
charge  of  conducting  Paul  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
and  who  treated  him  with  much  consideration  and 
kindness  on  the  way  (Acts  xxviL  i,  3).  [Augus- 
tus* Band.] 

J  UNI  AS  (*Iovr(of),  a  person  who  is  joined  with 
Andronicus  in  Rom.  xvi.  7.  It  is  disputed  whether 
*IovWaif  here  is  the  name  of  a  woman  [yunia),  or 
of  a  man  {Junius  or  Juniafius),  Both  names 
were  common,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage 


to  detennine  which  should  be  preferred  here. 
Grotius  follows  Chrysostom  in  adopting  the  for- 
mer, but  the  majority  of  interpreters  prefer  the 
latter.  The  apostle  describes  the  party  named  as, 
with  Andronicus,  a  relation  of  his  own,  and  as 
held  in  esteem  among  the  apostles.  Thejr  ako 
shared  with  the  apostle  in  one  of  his  imprison- 
ments, but  which  is  unknown. — W.  L.  A. 

JUNIPER.    [Rethem.] 

JUNIUS,  FRAN901S  DU  Jon,  a  French  scholar 
and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Boniges,  May  ist, 
1545.  Havii^  studied  jurisprudence  in  his  natiTc 
town,  he  repaired  to  Lyons,  hoping  to  join  there 
the  ambassador  whom  the  king  sent  to  Cod- 
stantinople.  But  he  was  too  late.  Having  re- 
mained some  time  in  the  place,  he  retam«i  to 
Bourges.  He  then  repaired  to  Geneva,  with  the 
intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  theo- 
logy. In  1565  he  became  minister  of  the  Walloon 
Church  at  Antwerp ;  and  was  afterwards  Protes- 
tant pastor  at  Limbourg,  whence  he  vent  to 
Heidelbeig,  and  superintended  a  small  church  in 
the  nei^hU>urhood.  In  1568  he  went  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Returning  to  his  church  in  the  Pakti- 
nate,  he  remained  there  till  1573,  when  the  elector 
Palatine  Frederick  IIL  called  him  to  Hddelba^ 
to  work  upon  a  Latin  version  of  the  O.  T.  along  with 
Tremellius.  In  1578  he  was  sent  to  Neiutadt, 
where  he  taught  in  the  college  newly  established 
by  the  elector,  for  sixteen  months.  Repairing 
thence  to  Otterbourg,  in  order  to  found  a  Re- 
formed Church,  he  returned  to  Neustadt,  whence 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Heidel- 
berg. Having  been  taken  to  France  by  the  Dnke 
de  Bouillon,  he  was  charged  by  Henry  IV.  with  a 
mission  to  Germany,  Retumuig  to  his  native 
country  with  the  purpose  of  settling  at  Boarges, 
he  was  requested  by  tne  magistrates  of  Lqrden,  as 
he  passed  through  their  city,  to  accept  the  chair  of 
theology.  He  died  there  of  the  plague,  October 
13th,  1602. 

Junius  was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  andent  languages ; 
and  as  a  theologian,  was  distinguished  by  good 
judgment,  moderation,  and  tolerance.  His  dispo- 
sition was  kindly  and  benevolent.  The  namber 
and  character  of  his  works  shew  vast  industry 
and  multifarious  learning. 

His  principal  work,  which  he  executed  in  con- 
junction with  Tremellius,  was  his  Latin  translation 
of  the  O.  T.  It  appeared  in  five  parts,  the  6nt 
containing  the  five  books  of  Moses,  Frankfuit 
I575>  ^oli<) ;  the  second,  embracing  the  historical 
books,  1576  ;  the  third,  the  poetical  books,  1579; 
the  fourth,  the  prophets,  1579 ;  and  the  fiitb,  the 
Apocryphal  books,  1579.  After  the  death  oi 
Tremellius,  the  translation  was  revised  by  hi> 
colleague  and  printed  at  London,  1584,  8va  In 
the  course  of  twenty  years  it  passed  thropgh 
twenty  editions,  and  was  printed  for  the  last  tim^* 
at  Zurich,  1764,  8vo.  Junius  lived  to  supeiintetid 
a  third  edition,  1596,  folio;  but  the  best  is  tha: 
called  the  seventh^  published  in  1624,  folio,  coo> 
taining'a  good  index  by  Paul  Tossanus.  The 
index  was  published  in  a  volume  by  itself  at  Frank- 
furt, 1687,  folio,  and  repeatedly  after.  The  trans- 
lation cannot  be  caUed  el^ant  It  is  too  literal, 
and  is  sometimes  obscure  on  that  account  It  h 
also  disfigured  with  useless  glosses  and  imbbinkal 
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traditions.  He  wrote  besides,  Apocalypseos  Ana- 
lysis, 1592;  Grammatica  Lingua  Hdraa^  I593> 
3d  edition ;  Acta  Aposiolorum  et  episiola  2  S, 
PauUi  ad  Corinth,  ex  AraJnca  transtatione  Latine 
rtddiia;  PfoccUackma  ad  K  T.  interprdationan  ; 
Pralectiona  in  3  priara  capita  Geneseos;  Expli- 
catie  4  priorum  psalmorum;  Psalmus  loi,  seu 
principis  Christiani  instUutio ;  Comment,  in  Ese- 
chidem;  Expositio  Danidis;  Lectiones  in  Jfonam; 
Sacra  Parallda;  Nota  in  epistolam  S.  yuda. 
His  Opera  theokgica  appeared  at  Geneva,  1613, 
2  vols,  folio,  containing  an  autobiography  written 
about  1592,  with  cttiious  particulars  of  his  life. — 
S.  D. 

JUNIUS,  Francis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Heidelberg,  1589.  In  early  life  he  studied 
mathematics  with  a  view  to  the  military  profes- 
sion ;  but  the  peace  of  1609  caused  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  literature  and  theology.  After  finish- 
ing  his  studies  he  went  to  France  to  visit  his 
parents.  In  1620  he  came  over  to  England,  and 
was  received  into  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
where  he  lived  as  his  librarian  for  thirty  years.  In 
1650  he  returned  to  the  Continent^  in  order  to 
pass  some  time  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  For 
two  years  he  lived  in  Friesland,  in  a  district  where 
the  ancient  Saxon  tongue  was  preserved,  that  he 
might  study  the  language.  In  1675  he  returned 
to  England,  and  in  1670  went  to  Oxford,  whence 
he  retired  to  Windsor,  to  his  nephew  Isaac  Vos- 
sius,  and  died  there,  November  19,  1677. 

Junius  the  younger  was  a  veiy  learned  philolo- 
gian,  simple  and  pure  in  his  manners,  without 
ambition.  He  is  said  to  haye  studied  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  and  to  have  suffered  no  inconvenience 
from  so  sedentary  a  life.  He  wrote  De  pictura 
Veierum,  libri  iiL,  Amsterdam  1637,  4to ;  Observa- 
fiones  in  Willerami  Paraphrasim  Francicam  Can^ 
tici  Canticorum,  1655,  Amsterdam,  8vo  ;  Anno- 
tationes  in  harmoniam  latino-francicam  quatuor 
evangelistarum  latine  a  Tatian,  confectam^  Amster- 
dam 1655,  8vo ;  Quatuor D,  N",  J.  C,  Evangeliorum 
Versiones  perantiqua  dua,  gothica  scilicet  et  anglo- 
saxonicOf  etc.  ;  Accedit  et  giossarium  gothicum :  cui 
prcemittitur  alphabetum  gothicum  runicum^  angfo- 
saxonicum,  etc.,  Dordrechti  1655,  4to;  Cademonis 
Paraphrasis poetica  Geneseos^  Amsterdam  1655,  410. 
His  Etymotogicitm  Anglicanum  was  edited  by 
Edward  Lye,  Oxford  1743,  folio. — S.  D. 

JUPITER  (Z«Jr,  LXX.),  the  father  and  king 
of  gods  and  men,  and  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  to  whom  the  Jews,  under  Antiochus 
IV.  Epiphanes,  were  to  be  compelled  to  do  honour. 
It  is  stated  in  2  Maccab.  vi.  I,  2,  *  that  the  king 
sent  an  old  man  of  Athens*  ('A^iynuoi',  LXX.; 
Antiochenum,  Vulg.)  to  compel  the  Jews  to  de- 
part from  the  laws  of  their  fathers,  and  not  to  live 
after  the  lavra  of  God;  and  to  pollute  also  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  call  it  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  (Ac^t  'OXvAtv/ov),  and  that  in 
Gerizim,  of  Jupiter  the  defender  of  strangers  (Atdf 
Seidov,  LXa.  ;  hospitalism  Vulg.),  as  they  did  de- 
sire that  dwelt  in  the  place.  Olympius  was  a 
very  common  epithet  of  Zeus,  and  hb  is  sometimes 
simply  called  ^O^bfticwt   (Horn.   //.,   xix.   108). 

*  Some  say  '  an  old  man,  Atheneas '  (cf.  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  BibUy  art.  Jerusalem,  vol.  i.,  p. 
I  OCX)) ;  but  Grotius,  following  the  Latin,  suggests 
instead  of 'A^i^rauM'  to  read  *Ai^t6x<(oi'. 


Olympia  was  the  name  of  the  temple  and  sacred 
grove  of  Zeus  Olympius,  and  it  vras  here  that  the 
famous  statue  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  work  of  Phei- 
dias,  was  erected.  Caligula  attempted  to  have 
this  statue  transferred  to  Rome,  and  it  was  only 
preserved  in  its  place  by  the  assurance  that  it  would 
not  bear  removal  (Joseph.  Antia,  xix.  i.  i).  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  as  related  oy  Atheiueus,  sur- 
passed all  other  kings  in  his  worship  and  veneration 
of  the  gods,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  the 
number  of  the  statues  he  erected.  His  especial 
favourite  was  Zeus.  He  commenced,  in  B.a  174, 
the  completion  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at 
Athens  (Polyh.  Rdiq.  xxvi  10 ;  Livy,  Hist,  xll  20), 
and  associated  the  worship  of  Jupiter  with  that  of 
Apollo  at  Daphne,  erecting;  a  statue  to  the  former 
god  resembling  that  of  Pheidias  at  Olympia  (Amm. 
Marcell,  xxii.  13.  i).  Games  were  cdebrated  at 
Daphne  by  Antiochus,  of  which  there  is  a  long 
account  in  Polybius  iJRdiq.  xxxl  3)  and  Athenseus 
(v.  5).  Coins  also  were  struck  referring  to  the  god 
and  the  games  (Mionnet,  vol.  v.,  p.  215;  Miiller, 
AnHq.  Antioch.^  pp.  62-64).  On  the  coins  of  Elis 
the  wreath  of  wild  olive  (r^rcrof)  distinguishes  Zeus 
Olympius  from  the  Dodonsean  Zeus,  who  has  an 
oak  wreath. 

Antiochus,  after  compelling  the  Tews  to  call  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius, built  an  idol  altar  upon  the  altar  of  God. 
Upon  this  altar  swine  were  offered  every  day,  and 
the  broth  of  their  flesh  was  sprinkled  about  the 
temple  (i  Maccab.  i  47;  2  Maccab.  vi.  5 ;  Joseph. 
Aniiq.  xii  5.  4;  xiii.  8.  a;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  i.  2).  The 
idol  altar  which  was  upon  the  altar  of  God  (T^fitofjtdv 
6t  IjvM  rw  dvffioffniplov)  was  considered  by  the  Jews 
to  be  the  'abomination  of  desolation'  (fiSiXvyfjta 
TTJs  ifni/Aihoevs,  i  Maccab.  L  54)  foretold  by  Daniel 
(xi.  31 ;  xii.  11)  and  mentioned  by  our  Lord  (Matt. 
xxiv.  15).  Many  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of 
this  prophecy  have  been  givea  [Abomination 
OF  Desolation.] 

The  grove  of  Daphne  was  not  far  from  Antioch 
{Adipro  ^  ^P^*  *AKrt6xcMi',  2  Maccab.  iv.  33; 
Joseph.  Bdl.  Jud,  i.  12.  15),  and  at  this  city  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes  erected  a  temple  for  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  [Daphne].  It  is  described  by 
Livy  as  having  its  walls  entirely  adorned  with  gold 
(xll.  20).  To  Jupiter  Capitolinus  the  Jews,  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  m  whatever  country  they 
might  be,  were  compelled  by  Vespasian  to  pay  two 
drachmae  [Drachm],  as  they  used  to  pay  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  7).  Hadrian,  after  the  second 
revolt  of  the  Jews,  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  in  the  place  where  the  temple  of  God 
formerly  stood  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  12).  There  is, 
probably,  reference  made  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
in  Dan.  xl  38,  alluding  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
'But  in  his  estate  s^Jl  he  worship  the  god  of 

forces*  (fortresses,  D^^yO  Nl^K.  cf.  Gesen.  j.  v. 

rtyO,  p.  loii),  for  under  this  name  Jupiter  was 


I  T 


worshipped  by  the  victorious  general  on  his  return 
from  a  campaign,  and  it  was  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  that  he  celebrated  his  triumph.  Other 
conjectures  have  been  made  relative  to  this  pas- 
sage, but  the  opinion  of  Gesenius  seems  most 
probable.     [Mau  zzi  M.  ] 

In  the  passage  from  2  Maccab.  above  quoted  a 
temple  was  also  ordered  to  be  set  up  to  Zeus  Xenius 
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on  Mount  Gerizim.  Josephus  gives  a  different 
account  He  relates  that  the  Samaritans,  who, 
when  it  pleased  them,  denied  that  they  were  of  the 
kindred  of  the  Jews,  wrote  to  Antiochus  the  god 
(^edf  on  coins)  Epiphanes,  bep;ging  him  to  allow 
the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  had  no 
name  (iuft&rvfio¥  Upi^;  c£  'Ye  worship  ye  know 
not  what,'  Tohn  iv.  2a),  to  be  called  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Hellenius  [Antiq.  xiL  5*  5)*  This  petition 
IS  said  to  have  been  granted.  The  epithet  Udwtot 
is  given  to  Zeus  as  the  supporter  of  hospitality  and 
the  friend  of  strangers  (Plutarch,  Amator,  20\  Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  2.  4;  Virg.  JEn,  i  735,  etc),  and  it  is 
explained  in  2  Maccab.  by  the  clause  '  as  they  did 
desire  (A.  V. ;  Kodiin  tr&yxo^Wt  as  they  were ;  proui 
erani  hi^  Vulg.  [as  they  were])  who  dwelt  in  the 
place.'  Ewald  supposes  that  Jupiter  was  so  called 
on  account  of  the  hospitable  oisposition  of  the 
Samaritans  {Geschichte^  iv.  p.  339,  note),  whilst  Jahn 
suggests  that  it  was  because  the  Samaritans  in  their 
letter  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  said  that  they  were 
strangers  in  that  country  [Hebrew  Commonwealth^ 
vol.  i  p.  319).  Grotius  says  because  the  dwellers 
of  the  place  were  pilgrims  from  the  regions  of 
Mysia  and  Mesopotamia,  specially  referring  to 
their  idolatrous  practices  (2  Kings  xvii.  24,  sq,) 

The  appearance  of  the  gods  upon  earth  was  very 
commonly  believed  among  the  ancients.  Accord- 
ingly  we  find  that  Jupiter  and  Mercury  are  said  to 
have  wandered  in  Phrygia,  and  to  have  been  enter* 
tained  by  Baucis  and  Hiilemon  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  611, 
sq.)  Hence  the  people  of  Lycaonia,  as  recorded 
in  the  Acts  (xiv.  11),  cried  out  'The  gods  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  they 
called  Barnabas,  Jupiter,  and  Paul,  Mercurius,  be- 
cause he  was  the  chief  speaker.'  Barnabas  was 
probably  identified  with  Jupiter,  not  onlv  because 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  companions  (Ov.  Fast. 
^*  495)1  b^^  because  his  personal  appearance  was 
majestic  (Chrysostom,  Horn,  xxx. ;  Alford,  Acts 
xiv.  12).  Paul  was  identified  with  Mercury  as  the 
speaker,  for  this  god  was  the  god  of  eloquence 
(Horat  lib.  I  od.  x.  5,  etc)  [Mercurius].  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Lystra  appears  to  have  been 
outside  the  gates  (roO  Aidf  ro^  dm-ot  rpd  ri^f 
r6\€ofs.  Acts  xiv.  13),  as  was  frequently  the  custom 
(Strab.  xiv.  4 ;  Herod,  L  26),  and  the  priest  being 
summoned,  oxen  and  garlands  were  brought,  in 
order  to  do  sacrifice  with  the  people  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  who,  filled  with  horror,  restrained  the 
people  with  great  difficulty.  It  is  well  known  that 
oxen  were  wont  to  be  sacrificed  to'  Jupiter  {//,  iL 
402 ;  Viig.  y£if.  iii.  21 ;  ix.  627 ;  Xen.  Cyrop^ 
vii^,  II,  etc.) 

The  word  Wt^ia,  (fair  or  fine  weather)  is  derived 
from  e9  and  A/a.  Jupiter,  as  lord  of  heaven,  had 
power  over  all  the  cnanges  of  the  weather.  The 
Latins  even  used  his  name  to  signify  the  air — sub 
Dio  (Hor.  lib.  ii.  od.  iii.  23),  sub  Jove  frigido  (Hor. 
lib.  i.  od.  i.  25,  etc. ;  comp.  *  the  image  which  fell 
down  from  Jupiter,'  A.V.;  khX  rw  JtotreroOf,  Acts 
xix.  35).  The  word  ^Zka  occurs  in  Matt.  xvi.  2, 
and  in  Ecclus.  iii.  15.  (For  a  full  account  of 
Jupiter  and  Zeus,  see  Smith's  Dkt,  of  Biography^ 
B.  w. ;  and  for  a  list  of  the  epithets  applied  to  this 
god,  see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  vol.  i.,  appendix,  p. 
680.  )~F.  W.  M. 

JURIEU,  Pierre,  was  bom  at  Mer,  near 
Blois,  December  24,  1637,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  Protestant  minister.     He  commenced 


his  studies  at  Saumur,  where  he  became  M.A. 
when  barely  nineteen,  and  continued  tbem  in 
Holland  and  Encrland,  in  which  latter  country, 
according  to  Moreri,  he  received  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion, but  on  being  recalled  to  succeed  his  father  in 
the  pastorate  at  Mer,  was  reordained  according  to 
the  Genevan  fonn.  He  was  already  known  as  a 
distinguished  scholar,  and  was  chosen  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Sedan  in  1674,  where 
he  shortly  afterwards  obtained  the  chair  of  philo- 
sophy for  the  famous  Bayle,  whose  correspond- 
ence with  his  favourite  pupil  Basnage  had  caused 
him  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities. 
The  university  of  Sedan  having  been  suppressed  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1681,  Jurieu  followed  his  colleague 
Bayle  to  Rotterdam,  where  )ie  became  pastor  of 
the  Walloon  Church,  and  then,  by  Bayk's  influ- 
ence, professor  of  theology  in  the  newly  established 
academy.  While  resident  in  France  he  had  mode 
himself  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
zealous  defenders  of  the  reformed  fiuth,  though  the 
ardour  with  which  he  maintained  the  necessity  of 
baptism  for  salvation  had  displeased  the  leaders  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  by  whom  his  thesis  was 
condemned  at  the  synod  of  Saintonge.  His 
natural  irritability  was  much  exa^rat^  by  the 
revocation  of  the  6dict  of  Nantes  m  1685,  whidi 
deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  retunung  to  Fiance, 
and  his  life  was  thenceforward  one  perpetual  scene 
of  varying  controversy,  in  which  friend  or  foe, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  received  the  same  severe 
handling,  and  were  denounced  with  a  rancorous 
hostility  very  unbecoming  a  Christian  minister. 
His  suspicious  irritability  at  last  amounted  to  a 
disease,  under  which  both  his  mental  and  bodOy 
powers  gradually  gave  way,  and  after  a  languishnig 
illness  of  some  years,  he  died  at  Rotterdam,  January 
'i»  I7^3i  at  t^c  .age  of  seventy-five.  His  private 
life  was  characterised  by  many  virtues.  His  bene- 
ficence exceeded  his  means,  and  he  employed  his 
considerable  influence  with  foreign  courts  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferings  of  his  exiled  Protestant 
brethren. 

As  an  author,  his  fame  resb  chiefly  on  his  con- 
troversial writings,  which,  apart  from  their  undue 
harshness,  sometimes  amounting  to  rancour  to- 
wards his  adversaries,  merit  muui  commendation. 
His  learning  was  profound ;  his  quotations  exact; 
and  his  acuteness  in  discovering  the  weak  points  in 
the  writings  of  his  antagonists  very  considerable. 
Nolle  of  his  works  deal  with  Scrripture  definitely, 
but  they  are  held  in  esteem  by  theologians  of  every 
school  as  a  storehouse  of  exact  learning  to  be  used 
with  advantage  in  illustration  and  exposition  of 
Holy  Writ  The  principal  of  them  areHi.l/V-f- 
servatif  contre  U  changemtfil  de  rdigkm^  Rones 
1680^  in  reply  to  Bossuet's  Exposition  de  U  Fei; 
(2.)  Politique  du  cUrgf  de  France  pour  deirmreU 
religion  'protesianie\  Amst  1681 ;  and  its  sequel 
(3.)  Les  demiers  efforts  de  f  innocence  affligh^  Rott. 
1682  ;  (4.)  Histoire  de  Cahnnisme  et  du  Pupimt 
mise  en  pareUUlr,  a  reply  to  Maimbouig,  Rott. 
1682  ;  (5)  V Esprit  de  M.  Amauld,  Rott.  16S4: 
and  (6.)  yustifiration  de  la  morale  des  Reforme, 
Hag.  1685  ;  (7.)  Vaccomplissement  des  propkdia, 
Rott.  1686,  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  fix- 
ing the  downfadl  of  the  Papacy  in  less  than  three 
years  and  a  half;  followed  in  1688  by  (8.)  Ut^ 
Pastorales  aux  /uMes  de  France;  (9.)  Le  Toblmu 
du  Socinianisme,  Hague  1691,  answcx>ed  ^7  J*J"?* 
lot ;  (10. )  Za  religion  du  Latitudinare,  Rett.  1696, 
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a  violeiit  attack  on  Saurin  for  supposed  antitrini- 
tarian  views;  (ii.)  Exanun  de  VEucharistie  de 
PExtise  Romam^  Rott.  1683 ;  (12.)  TraiU  de  mo- 
ra/r,  Hague  1687;  (13.)  TraiU  de  t amour  deDieu, 
Rott  1 700;  (14.)  Histoire  eriiique  des  dogmes  et 
des  ctUteSy  Amst  1704,  perhaps  nis  most  valuable 
work,  which  has  been  translated  into  English. 
Jurieu  also  condensed  Sarpis*  History  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trenty  which  was  published  at  Goieva  in 
1682.— E.  V. 

JUSHAB-HESED  Opn  3W,  Mercy  is  re- 
turned; LXX.  »A<r«^«;  Alex.  'A<r9p<U<fd;  Vulg. 
y^sai-hesed),  usually  r^arded  as  the  proper  name 
of  one  of  the  returned  captives,  son  01  Zenibbabel 
(i  Chron.  iil  20) ;  and  if  so,  given  most  probably 
in  anticipation  of  the  return  of  the  captivity,  and 
expressive,  therefore,  of  faith  in  the  divme  promise 
and  prophecy,  as  well  as  designed  to  mark  and 
commemorate  the  mercy  of  God  returned  to  Israel 
to  restore  them  to  their  own  land. 

Why  the  five  children  of  this  verse  should  he 
reckoned  separately  from  the  three  named  in  the 
19th  has  been  considered  a  great  difficulty  ;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  these  five  were  sons  of 
2^rubbabel  by  a  different  wife,  or  that  they  were 
bom  after  the  return  from  captivity.  A  more 
likely  conjecture  is,  that  the  text  in  this  place  is 
corrupt,  which  derives  confirmation  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  conjunction  ),  and^  is  omitted 
before  Jushab-Hesed,  although  occurring  before 
every  other  name  in  the  two  verses.  Dathe  makes 
two  names  of  Jushab-Hesed.  It  is  probably  not  a 
proper  name  at  all,  but  a  phrase  expressive  of 
gratitude.  And  we  hazard  the  additional  conjec- 
ture, that  E^n,  fve^  of  ver.  20,  has,  by  a  blunder 

of  the  scribe,  changed  places  with  niS^,  jmt,  of 

▼en  22 ;  for  Shemaiah  has  in  reality  only  five  sons, 
while,  if  we  take  Jushab-Hesed  as  just  proposed, 
Zenibbabel  has  six. — I.  J. 

JUSTI,  Karl  Wilhelm,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Marburg,  14th  January  1767. 
After  studying  for  some  years  in  ms  native  place 
and  at  Jena,  he  became  a  private  tutor  at  Metzlar, 
whence  he  removed  to  Marburg  as  a  preacher  in 
one  of  the  churches  there,  179a  tn  1793  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university. 
In  1801  he  was  appomted  archdeacon ;  soon  after 
Superintendent  ana  Consistorialrath.  In  1814  he 
was  made  Obeipfarrer ;  and  in  1822  professor  of 
theology.  He  died  7th  August  18^6.  Justi  de- 
voted himself  to  the  explanation  of  tlie  O.  and  N. 
T.,  after  the  method  of  Eichhom  and  Herder,  to 
whom  he  was  by  no  means  equal  in  genius.  He 
was  a  man  of  eradition,  taste,  and  liberality, 
superficial  rather  than  profound.  The  prophets  of 
the  O.  T.  occupied  his  chief  attention.  He  pub- 
lished Nationalgesange  der  Hebraer^  1803- 1 81 8,  3 
vols.  ;  an  enlarged  edition  of  Herder's  Geisi  der 
Ilebraische  poesie,  1829,  2  vols. ;  Blumen  althebrd- 
ischer  Dichtkunst^  1809,  2  vols.  ;  and  Sionitischen 
Harfenkldnge^  1829.—  S.  D. 

JUSTUS  (•loOflToj).  I.  Sumamed  Barsabas. 
[Joseph.]  2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,  with  whom 
raul  lodged  (Acts  xviiL  7).  3.  Called  also 
Jesus,  a  believing  Jew,  who  was  with  Paul  at 
Rome  when  he  wrote  to  the  Colossians  (Col.  iv. 
II).  The  apostle  names  him  and  Marcus  as  being 
at  that  time  his  only  fellow-labourers. 


JUTTAH  (nW;  '\ri»\  Alex.  'I^rrd;  Jota- 
in  Josh.  XXL  16,  HIS'' ;  To«5 ;  >/«— perhaps  *  in- 
clined' from  ntD3),  an  ancient  town  of  Judah, 
mentioned  in  the  group  with  Maon  and  Carmel 
(Josh.  XV.  55).  It  was  allotted  to  the  priesU  (xxL 
16).  Reland  suggests  that  this  may  be  the  ir6Xit 
'loi^da  of  Luke,  the  native  place  of  John  the  Bap- 
^^  (i-  39)'  Reland  would  translate  the  phrase 
•  city  of  Jutah,'  the  Greek  d  taking  the  place  of  the 
Hebrew  tD,  or  perhaps  'Ioi^8a  being  adopted  as  a 
sofier  form  than  'loi^a  (Reland,  Pal.,  p.  870). 
Jutta  was  a  sacerdotal  ci^,  and  Zacharias  was  of 
the  priestly  line.  Joshua  says  that  Juttah  was  in 
the  *  mountains*  of  Judah  (xv.  48) ;  and  Luke 
states  that  Mary  went  into  '  the  hill  country '  (c/t 
T^9  6peiin(y).  So  far  Reland*s  view  appears  pro- 
bable. But  it  is  only  a  hypothesis ;  and  it  seems 
more  natural  to  render  e/f  T6Xiv  'Im/^e^  '  to  a  city 
of  Judah,*  than  *  to  the  city  of  Jutah '  (cf.  Matt  ii. 
6),  especially  as  no  place  of  residence  is  mentioned 
for  Zacharias  in  ver.  23  (Alford,  in  loc.)  In  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Juttah  (called  by 
them  ^lerrdr,  and  Jetan;  Onomast.^  s.  v.)  was  a 
very  large  village,  eighteen  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis  southward,  on  the  road  to  Darom.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  modem 

YuUa  (\laj)y  a  Ii&rge  village  situated  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  hill  about  five  miles  south  of  Hebron 
(Robinson,  B.  R.,  i.  494,  note ;  ii.  206,  note). — 
.  L.  P. 


K. 


KAB.    [Cab  ;  Weights  and  Measures.] 

KABBALAH  (r63p),  the  celebrated  system  of 
religious  philosophy,  or  more  properly  theosophy, 
which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  theo- 
logical and  exegetical  literature  of  both  Jevrs  and 
Christians  ever  since  the  middle  ages.  , 

1.  Name  and  its  signification, — The  term  il^^p 

(from  73p,  to  receive^,  properly  denotes  reception^ 
then  a  doctrine  received  by  oral  tradilion.  The 
difference  between  it  and  the  word  tTDDD  (from 
"IDD,  to  delivtr)  is,  that  the  former  expresses  the 
act  of  recmn'ngf  whilst  the  latter  denotes  the  act 
of  grving  over,  surrendering,  transmitting.  The 
JMbalah  is  also  called  by  sdme  rnTlDJ  HD^n, 
secret  wisdom,  because  it  pretends  to  be  a  very 
ancient  and  secret  tradition,  and  ["H,  grace,  from 
the  initials  of  these  two  words. 

2.  77ie  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah. 
— ^The  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  kabbalah  are  as 
follows: — God  is  above  everything,  even  above 
being  and  thinking.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said 
of  him  that  he  has  either  a  will,  intention,  desire, 
thought,  language,  or  action,  since  these  properti^ 
which  adorn  man,  have  limits,  whereas  God  is  in 
every  way  boundless,  because  he  is  perfect.  Owing 
to  this  boundlessness  of  his  nature,  which  neces- 
sarily implies  absolute  unity  and  immutability,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  without  him,  i.  e.,  that  the  rh 
Tay  is  in  him,  he  is  called  En  Soph  =  without  end, 
boundless,  and  can  neither  be  comprehended  by  the 
intellect  nor  described  with  words,  for  there  is 
nothing  which  can  grasp  and  depict  him  to  us. 
In  this  incomprehensibility  or  boundlessness,  God, 
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or  the  En  Soph  (11D  fK),  is  in  a  certain  sense  not 
existent  (J^K) ;  since,  as  far  as  oar  mind  is  con- 
cerned, that  which  is  incomprehensible  does  not 
exist  Hence,  without  makmg  himself  compre- 
hensible, his  existence  could  never  have  been 
known.  He  had,  therefore,  to  become  active  and 
creative  in  order  that  his  existence  might  become 
perceptible. 

But  since,  on  the  one  hand,  the  will  to  create, 
which  implies  limit,  and  the  circumscribed  and  im- 
perfect nature  of  this  world,  preclude  the  idea  of 
taking  it  as  the  direct  creation  of  him  who  can  have 
no  will,  nor  produce  anything  but  what  is  like 
himself,  boundless  and  perfect ;  and  since,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  beautiful  design  and  order  displayed 
in  the  world,  which  plainly  indicate  an  intelligent 
and  active  will,  forbid  us  to  regard  it  as  the  off- 
spring of  chance,  the  En  Soph  must  be  viewed  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world  in  an  indirect  manner^ 
through  the  medium  of  ten  Sephiroth  (HP^BD)  *  or 
intelligences^  which  emanated  from  the  En  Soph  in 
the  folloMring  manner. 

From  his  infinite  fulness  of  light  the  En  Soph 
sent  forth  at  first  one  spiritual  substance  or  intelli- 
gence ;  this  intelligence,  which  existed  in  the  En 
Soph  from  all  eternity,  and  which  became  a  reality 
by  a  mere  act,  contained  the  nine  other  intelligences 
or  Sephiroth.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  first  Sephira  was  not  created,  but  was 

simply  an  emanation  (HT^VM) ;  and  the  difference 
between  creation  and  emanation  is  thus  defined, 
that  in  the  former  a  diminution  of  strength  takes 
place,  whilst  in  the  latter  this  is  not  the  case. 
From  the  first  Sephira  emanated  the  second,  from 
the  second  the  third,  from  the  third  the  fourth, 
and  so  on,  one  proceeding  from  the  other,  till  the 
number  ten.  These  ten  Sephiroth  form  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  En  Soph^  a  strict  unity, 
and  simply  represent  different  aspects  of  one  and 
the  same  Being,  just  as  the  flame  and  sparks  which 
proceed  from  &e  fire,  and  which  appear  different 
things  to  the  eye,  form  only  different  manifestations 
of  one  and  the  same  fir&  Differing  thus  from  each 
other  simply  as  different  colours  of  the  same  light, 
all  the  ten  emanations  alike  partake  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  En  Soph,  They  are  boundless,  and 
yet  constitute  the  first  finite  things,  so  that  they  are 
both  infinite  and  finite.  They  are  infinite  and 
perfect  like  the  En  Soph  when  he  imparts  his  ful- 
ness to  them,  and  fimte  and  imperfect  when  that 
fulness  is  withdrawn  from  them.  The  finite  side 
in  the  emanation  of  the  Sephiroth  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  thereby  the  incomprehensible  En 
Soph  makes  his  existence  known  to  the  human 
intellect,  which  can  only  grasp  that  which  has 
measure,  limit,  and  relation.     From  their  finite 


•  Both  the  etymology  and  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  word  m*DD  (plur.  Tin^BO)  are  matter  of  dis- 
pute. R.  Asariel,  the  first  Kabbalist,  derives  it 
from  *\fiD,  to  number^  whilst  later  Kabbalists 
derive  it  in  turn  from  TDD,  Saphir^  from  D^KTl 

i>K  7133  D^IDDD  (Ps.  xix.  i),  and  from  the  Greek 
o-^cujpai,  and  are  not  at  all  certain  whether  to  regard 
the  Sephiroth  as  principles  (dpxal),  or  as  substances 
(^otfrd^rets),  or  as  potencies^  powers  (8vi^/A6ts),  or  as. 
intelligent  luorlds  (ic6(r^oc  i^o^rtxoO,  or  as  cUtribufes, 
or  as  entities  (HID^),  or  as  organs  of  the  Deity 

(D^b). 


side  the  Sephiroth  may  even  be  called  bodily,  and 
this  renders  it  possible  for  the  En  Sopk,  who  is 
immanent  in  them,  to  assumie  a  bodily  form. 

The  ten  Sephiroth^  every  one  of  which  has  its 
own  name,  are  dividcxi  into  three  groups  of  three 
Sephiroth  each,  respectively  operating  upon  the 

three  worlds,   viz.,  the  world  of  intellect  (D^P 

^B71)»  the  world  of  souls  (e^n  D^M*  and  the 

worid  of  matter  (yatjn  oi^P)-  The  fitst  groop 
operates  upon  the  yitellectual  world,  and  consists 

of  Sephiroth  i,  denominated  "iTD*  r6yo  DTI*  ^ 
inscmtable  height  or  the  crown  ;  2,  c^ed  \\QSX\ 
the  creative  wisdom;  and  3,  called  T\S*X  the  cm- 
ceiving  intelleeL  From  the  first  Sephira  the  divine 
power  proceedsi  from  the  second  the  angdic  beings, 
as  well  as  the  Jewish  revelation  (miTI),  and  from 
the  third  the  prophetic  inspiration.  The  seoood 
group  exercises  its  power  upon  the  moral  woridf 
and  consists  of  Sephiroth  4,  called  TDH,  inpniu 
love;  5,  called  THOl,  *Tni),  divine  justice,  or  judicial 
power;  and  6,  which  is  called  iriKGIl,  beauty, 
and  is  the  connecting  Hnk  between  the  opposite 
Sephiroth  4  and  5.  The  third  group  exercises  its 
power  upon  the  material  world,  and  consists  of 
Sephiroth  7,  called  Tm^  firmness;  8,  called  1V1, 
splendour;  and  9,  which  is  called  "TID^,  the  primary 
foundation^  and  is  the  connecting  link  between  tbe 
two  opposite  Sephiroth^  7  and  8.     Sephira  10  is 

called  n^Tt^,  kingdom,  and  denotes  Providence  or 
the  revealed  Deity  {r\T^'^)  which  dwells  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jewish  people,  goes  w^ith  them  and 
protects  them  in  aU  their  wanderings  and  captivitie&w 
The  first  triad  is  placed  above,  and  the  second  and 
third  triads,  with  the  unit,  are  put  below,  in  sad 
a  manner  that  the  four  Sephiroth  called  mwx, 
beauty^  foundation^  and  kingdom^  form  a  central 
perpendicular  line  denominated  the  middle  pillar 
OyiRDM  HDV).  This  division  yields  three  diffeieot 
forms  in  which  the  ten  Sephiroth  are  represented 
by  the  Kabbalists,  and  which  we  subjoin  in  onier 
to  make  the  description  more  intelligible. 

The  first  represents  an  inverted  tree  called  J9 
D^^n,  the  tree  of  life^  whibt  the  second  and  thud 
are  human  figures  called  flD^Tp  0*TK,  the  prtsMvei 
man.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  different  appear- 
ance of  these  three  forms,  the  Sephiroth  are  so 
arranged  that  the  three  triads  and  the  middle  pilkr 
are  to  be  distinguished  in  each  one  of  them. 

These  Sephiroth^  or  God  through  them,  created 
the  lower  and  visible  woiid,  of  which  e«iythi%' 
has  its  prototype  in  the  upper  world.  *  The  whole 
world  IS  like  a  gigantic  tree  full  of  branches  and 
leaves,  the  root  of  which  is  the  spiritual  world  of 
the  Sephiroth  ;  or  it  is  like  a  firmly  united  chain, 
the  huit  link  of  which  is  attached  to  the  upper 
world;  or  like  an  immense  sea,  which  is  being 
constantly  filled  by  a  spring  everlastindy  gushing 
forth  ite  streams."*  The  Sephiroth,  vtxsw^  the 
divine 'power  immanent  in  them,  uphold  the  worid 
which  they  have  created,  and  transmit  to  it  the 
divine  mercies  by  means  of  twelve  channels  (flPUV). 
This  transmission  of  the  divine  mercies  can  be 
accelerated  by  prayer,  sacrifices,  and  religious  ob- 
servances ;  and  the  Jewish  people,  by  virtue  of  the 
revelation,  and  the  613  commandments  gi^'en  to 
them  [Educatioh],  have  especially  been  ordained 
to  obtain  these  blessings  (yDG^)  for  the  whole  worid. 
Hence  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  ritual 
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(HT^Dnn  IDD) ;  hence  the  profound  secrets  con- 
tained in  every  word  and  syllable  of  the  formulary 
of  prayers ;  and  hence  the  declaration  that  '  the 
pious  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  world'  (PHY 

tb^f  *HD^).  Not  only  does  M/  En  Soph  reveal 
himself  through  th€  S^kirotk^  but  he  also  becomes 
incarnate  in  them,  which  accounts  for  the  anthropo- 
morphisms of  Scripture  and  the  Hagada.  Thus, 
when  it  is  said  that  *  God  spake,  descended  upon 
earth,  ascended  into  heaven,  smdled  the  sweet 
smell  of  sacrifices,  repented  in  his  heart,  was 
angnr,'  eta,  or  when  the  Hagadic  works  describe 
the  body  and  the  mansions  of  God,  etc,  all  this 
does  not  refer  to  the  En  Soph^  but  to  these  inter- 
mediate beings.  These  Sephiroth  again  became 
incarnate  in  the  patriarchs,  ex.gr.^  Sephira  4, 
laue  was  incarnate  in  Abraham  ;  5»  power  in  Isaac ; 
6,  beauty  in  Jacob;  7,  firmness  in  Moses;  8, 
splendour  in  Aaron  ;  9,  fimndatum  in  Joseph  ;  10, 
kingdom  in  David;  and  constitute  the  chariot 
throne  (n33*1D).  Hence  the  remark  of  the 
Hagada,  'the  faithers  form  the  chariot -throne  of 
the  Lord.* 

The  psychology  of  the  Kabbalah  is  one  of  its 
most  important  features.  All  human  souls  are 
pre-existent  in  the  world  of  the  Sephiroth,  and  are, 
without  an  exception,  destined  to  inhabit  human 
bodies,  and  pursue  their  course  upon  earth  for  a 
certain  period  of  probation.  If,  notwithstanding 
its  union  with  the  body,  the  soul  resists  all  earthly 
trammels,  and  remains  pure,  it  ascends  after  death 
into  the  spiritual  kingdom,  and  has  a  share  in  the 
world  of  Sephiroth,  But  i^  on  the  contrary,  it 
becomes  contaminated  by  that  which  is  earthly, 
the  soul  must  inhabit  the  body  again  and  again 

hU^y,  ^^j)  till  it  is  able  to  ascend  in  a  purified 
state,  through  repeated  trial*  The  apparently 
undeserved  sufferings  which  the  pious  have  some- 
times to  endure  here  below  are  simply  designed  to 
purify  their  souls.  Hence  God*s  justice  is  not  to 
be  impugned  when  the  righteous  are  afflicted  and 
the  wicked  prosper.  This  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  is  supported  by  an  appeal  to 
the  injunction  in  the  Bible,  that  a  man  must  marry 
the  widow  of  his  brother  if  he  died  without  issue, 
inasmuch  as  by  this  is  designed,  say  the  Kabbalists, 
that  the  soul  of  the  departed  one  mieht  be  bom 
again,  and  finish  its  earthly  course.  Very  few  new 
souls  enter  into  the  world,  because  many  of  the 
old  souls  which  have  already  inhabited  bodies  have 
to  re-enter  those  who  are  bom,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  polluted  themselves  in  their  previous 
bodily  existence.  This  retards  the  great  redemp- 
tion of  Israel,  which  cannot  take  place  till  all  tin  e 
pre-existent  souls  have  been  bom  upon  earth, 
because  the  soul  of  the  Messiah,  which,  like  all 
other  souls,  has  its  pre-existenoe  in  the  world  of  the 
spirits  of  the  Sephiroth,  is  to  be  the  last  bom  one 
at  the  end  of  days,  which  is  supported  by  an  appeal 

to  the  Talmud  (nitDtWH  i>3  )b^B>  tp  Kl  in  P  TK 
W3t5>,  yiedamoth  63,  a.)     Then  the  great  Jubilee 

year  (Tllin  P3V)  will  commence,  when  the  whole 
pleroma  of  souls  (TDDB^iH  "WlfcO,  cleansed  and 

*  Nachmanides  (on  Job  xxxviiL  29)  and  later 
Kabbalists  restrict  the  transmigration  of  the  soul 
into  another  body  (0  three  times,  and  appeal  to  the 

words  nai  Dy  vrbft^  tmm  i»K  W  rh^  f>3  p 

(Job  xxxviii.  29)  in  support  of  this  restriction. 


purified  and  released  from  earth,  shall  ascend,  in 
glorious  company,  into  heaven. 

3.  Origin,  date,  and  design  of  the  KaUalaky 
and  its  relation  to  Platonie  and  NeihPlaiwu 
philosophy, — ^The  origin  and  date  of  this  theosophy 
have  beoi  greatly  obscured  by  modem  writen, 
who,  in  their  description  of  the  Kabbalah,  con- 
found its  doctrines  with  the  Jewish  mysticism  pro- 
pounded in  the  works  called  the  Alphabd  ofR,  Ahha 

(Ki^py  'in  Kn^3  kd^  or  la^py  ^  wto), 

the  description  of  the  body  of  God  (HD^p  'WB^y 

and  the  delineation  of  the  heavenly  temples  (Tn/S^n)- 
Even  the  book  Jdura  (m^  HfiD)*  does  not 
contain  the  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah.  AU  these 
productions,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  so 
frequently  quoted  by  writers  who  give  an  analysis 
of  the  l6ibbalah,  know  nothing  of  the  Sepkiretky 
and  of  the  speculations  about  the  En  Soph,  or  the 
being  of  God,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the 
Kabbalah.  Nevertheless,  these  works  arc  un- 
questionably to  be  regarded  as  having  caUei  the 
Kabbalah  into  existence,  by  the  difficulty  in  which 
they  placed  the  Jews  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
in  Catalonia,  who  believed  in  them  almost  as  much 
as  in  the  Bible,  and  who  were  driven  to  contrive 
this  system  whereby  they  could  explain  to  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  their  assailants,  the  gross 
descriptions  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  plains  of 
heaven,  given  in  these  Hagadic  productions.  Bong 
unable  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  the  rigid  literaiists 
of  the  norm  of  Fiance  and  Germany,  who,  without 
lookiiur  for  any  higher  import,  implicitly  accepted 
the  difficulties  and  anthropomorphisms  of  the  Bible 
and  Hagada  in  their  most  literal  sense ;  or  to  adopt 
the  other  extreme  of  the  followen  of  Maimonides, 
who  rejected  altogether  the  Hagadic  and  mystical 
writings,  and  rationalized  the  Scriptures,  Isaac  the 

blind  contrived  i^"^^  ^3K  nVU  ^3D  pWH). 
and  his  two  disciples,  Ezra  and  Azariel  of  Zenma, 
developed,  the  Kabbalah  (about  1200- 1 230),  which 
steers  between  these  two  extremes.  By  means  of 
the  Sephiroth  all  the  anthropomorphisms  io  the 
Bible,  in  the  Hagada,  and  even  in  the  Shiur  Komot 
are  at  once  taken  firom  the  Deity,  and  yet  literally 
explained ;  whilst  the  sacrificial  institutions,  the 
precepts,  and  the  ritual  of  the  Bible  and  Talmod, 
receive  at  the  same  time  a  profound  spiritual  im- 
port. The  Kabbalah  is  therefore  a  henneneutical 
svstem,  which  originated  about  1 200- 1 230  to  oppose 
the  philosophical  school  of  Maimonides. 

The  relationship  between  the  Kabbalah  and  Neo- 
Platonism  is  apparent      The  Kabbalah  elevates 

•  The  Othijoth  of  R.  Akiba  and  He-Ckalotk  hare 
been  published  bv  Jellinek,  Beth  Ha-Midrask^ 
vol.  it,  Leipzig  1853,  p.  40-47;  voL  iii.,  Leipzig 
1855,  p.  12-64,  83-108  ;  Shiur  Koma  is  contained 
in  the  SepherRand,  published  in  Amsterdam  1701- 
A  masterly  dissertation  on  these  works,  and  on 
Jewish  mysticism  in  general,  written  by  Graetr, 
has  been  published  in  Frankel*s  Monatschrift,  tuL 
viit,  Leipzig  1859,  p.  67,  flf.  ;  103,  ff.  ;  140,  ff- 
The  book  Jetzira  has  been  published,  with  fi« 
commentaries,  in  Mantua  1562 ;  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  notes  by  Rittangelius,  Amsterdam 
1642 ;  and  with  a  German  translation  and  notes  by 
Meyer,  Leipzig  1830.  Comp.  ako  Steinschncidcr, 
Catalogus  Ubn  Hebr,  in  Bibltotheca  BodUiam 
Col.,  335-337.  552,  639-641. 
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God  above  being  and  thinking ;  so  Neo-Platonism 
(iriKemi  od<rias,  ivtpydat,  pw  jreU  po^tm).  The 
Kabbalah  denies  all  divine  attributes ;  so  Neo- 
Platonism.  The  Kabbalah^  like  Neo-Platonism, 
places  intelligent  principles  or  substances  between 
the  Deity  and  the  world.  The  Kabbalah  teaches 
that  the  Sephiroth  which  emanated  from  God  are 
not  equal  to  God.  Neo-Platonism  teaches  that  the 
substances  roOf,  ^^17.  and  ^i/o'if ,  which  proceeded 
from  one  being,  are  not  equal  to  their  origin  (oi)ir  law 
W  rh  Tpoihiff  t5  lubfwrC^,  In  classifying  the  Sephi- 
rothy  the  Kabbalah  has  adopted  the  division  into 
three  great  world  spheres,  yoOf,  ^i)xi7>  s^nd  0i)<rif 

63K^  rh\v*  wan  ohy,  and  yaisn  oiny),  and 

employs  the  forms  \^y\\0,  yntDID,  and  ^D8^D. 
The  comparison  between  the  emanation  of  the 
Sephiroth  from  the  En  Soph^  and  the  rays  proceed- 
ing from  light  to  describe  immanency  and  perfect 
unity,  is  the  same  as  the  Neo-PIatonic  figure  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  the  emanations  from  the  one 
Being  {fAo»  ix  ixarbt  r^v  i^  abrm)  repLKofi^ip),  The 
doctrine  of  the  Kabbalah,  that  most  of  the  souls 
which  enter  the  world  have  occupied  bodies  upon 
this  earth  before,  is  Neo-Platonic  (comp.  Zeller, 
GeschUhie  der  Philosophies  vol.  iii.,  part  ii.,  p.  944). 
4.  Literature* — Asariel,  Commentary  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Sephiroth  (Hn^BD  IK^  Em^D)  in 
questions  and  anstuers,  Warsaw  1 798,  and  Berlin 
1850  ;  and  by  the  same  author,  Commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs  ^  Altona  1763,  falsely  ascribed  to 
Nachmanides.  These  works  are  most  essential  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  Kabbalah^  inasmuch 
as  Asariel  was  the  first  Kabbalist  The  celebrated 
Sohary  Mantua  1558-1560,  Lublin  1623 -1624, 
Sulzbach  1684,  Amsterdam  1715,  and  1728  ;  Zunz, 
Die  gottesdiensilichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden^  Berlin 
1832,  p.  402,  ff.  ;  Landauer,  in  LitereUurblatt  des 
Orients^  voL  viL,  1845 ;  voL  viii.,  p.  812,  ff.  ; 
Franck,  La  Kabbale^  ou  la  philosophie  religieuse  des 
ytiifs.  Par.  1842 ;  Ubersettt  von  Jellinek^  Leipzig 
1844 ;  Joel,  Die  Religionsphilosophie  des  Sonar, 
I^pzig  1849  ;  Jellinek,  Moses  ben  Schem-Tob  de 
Leon,  Leipzig  1851 ;  Beitrdge  zur  Geschiehte  der 
Kabbala,  Leipzig  1852;  Auswahl  Kabbalischer 
Mystik,  Leipzig  1853 ;  and  Philosophie  und  Kab- 
baiah,  Leipzig  1854;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Litera- 
ture, London  1857,  p.  104- 115,  299-309;  Munk, 
Melanges  de  philosophie  Juive  et  Arabe,  Paris  1 859, 
p.  190,  ff. ;  and  especiidly  the  masterly  analysis  of 
the  Sohar  by  Ignaz  Stem,  Ben  Chananja,  vols. 
L  -V. ;  the  lucid  treatise  of  Graetz,  Geschiehte  der 
Juden,  vol  vii.,  442-459 ;  and  the  able  review  of  it 
by  Dr.  Low,  Ben  Chananja,  vl  p.  325,  ff., 
Leipzig  1863,  p.  73.85.— C.  D.  G, 

KABZEEL  6kV3P,  *  God  gathers ;'  BaurcXci}X 

and  Ka^*tf'«5X ;  Alex.  Katr&rtJX ;  Cabseel),  a  town 
on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Tudah,  near  the 
border  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21).  It  could  not  have 
been  far  distant  from  Kadesh.  It  is  probably  the 
same  town  which  is  mentioned  as  the  native  place 
of  Benaiah,  one  of  David's  'mighty  men'  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20 ;  i  Chron.  xL  22).     There  is  a  Jekabzeel 

(^KVnp^,  omitted  in  the  Vat.  text  of  the  Sept. ; 
Alex.  Ka/9<rei}X ;  Cabseel)  mentioned  by  Nehemiah 
among  the  villages  of  Judah  reoccupied  afler  the 
captivity,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
Kabzeel  of  Joshua  (Neh.  xL  25).  The  name  does 
not  again  appear  in  history,  and  the  site  has  not 


been  identified.  It  was  apparently  one  of  those 
shepherd  settlements  which  the  Israelites  held  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert ;  and  the  name  may  have 
indicated  the  'gathering*  of  the  flocks. — ^J.  L.  P. 

KADES  (K(idi7r;  Syr.  «»»|^),  a  place  men- 
tioned, Judith  i.  9,  among  those  to  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar sent  a  summons  to  the  people  to  join 
him  against  Arphaxad,  king  of  the  Medes.  It 
was  probably  the  Kedesh  mentioned  Josh.  xv.  23 
[Kedesh  i]. — W.  L.  A. 

KADESH  and  KADESH-BARNEA  (Ch^, 

'Holy'  or   •  Holy -places;'   yj-)3  tn^\    Kddiyj, 

Kddi^s  Bopvi) ;  Cades,  Cades-barne).  This  ancient 
place  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  Some 
maintain  that  Kadesh  and  Kadesh-bamea  are  dif- 
ferent places,  and  that  even  the  single  name  Kadesh 
is  not  always  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  same  place. 
One  Kadesh,  they  say,  was  situated  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  and  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii.  26 ; 
another  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  mentioned  in 
Num.  XX.  I,  and  xxxiil  36;  and  the  former  is 
identical  with  Kadesh-Barnea  (Num.  xxxii.  8), 
from  which  the  spies  were  sent  out  (Wells's  Geo- 
graphy of  the  O.  T,  i.  274;  Reland,  Pal,  p.  115). 
The  site  of  Kadesh,  too,  has  been  disputed  by 
those  who  admit  that  there  is  only  one  place  of 
that  name.  Mr.  Rowlands,  who  is  followed  by 
Williams  {Holy  City,  i.  465,  seq,,  2d  ed.)  and  Pro- 
fessor Tuch  (Zeiischr,  der  Morgenl.  Gesellsch*  L 
1 79),  locates  it  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  of  Tih, 
about  forty-five  miles  south  of  Beersheba.  He 
was  evidently  misled,  however,  by  a  fancied  re- 
semblance in  names  (see  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  May 
1849,  p,  377,  seq.)  Raumer  places  it  at  Ain  Hash, 
in  the  Arabah,  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(see  Keil  on  Josh.  x.  41) ;  Robinson  at  Ain  el- 
Weibeh(A^.  ii.  195);  and  Stanley  at  Petra  {S.  and 
^'9  P-  95;  Jejsnsh  Church,  p.  180).  The  points 
at  issue  will  be  best  solved  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  topographical  notices  of  Kadesh  given 
in  the  Bible.  The  identification  of  Kadesh  is  highly 
imp>ortant  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  as  it 
enables  us  to  trace  with  considerable  exactness  the 
routes  of  the  Israelites.  Next  to  Sinai  it  was  un- 
(}uestionably  the  most  important  stage  in  their 
joumeyings,  and  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable events.  At  Kadesh  the  spies  were  sent 
out ;  there  the  first  expedition  against  the  Canaanites 
was  marshalled,  which  resulted  in  such  calamites  ; 
there  the  Israelities  turned  back  disheartened  to 
the  desert  again.  To  Kadesh  they  again  returned 
after  an  interval  of  thirty-eight  years'  wandering  ; 
there  Miriam  died ;  and  there,  after  a  long  resi- 
dence, the  people  turned  back  a  second  time,  being 
refused  a  passage  through  Moab  (Num.  xiiL  26 ; 
XX.  I,  seq,) 

The  first  ngtice  of  Kadesh  occurs  in  the  story 
of  the  capture  of  Sodom  by  the  eastern  kings 
(Gen.  xiv. )  The  *  four  kings '  first  invaded  Bashan, 
taking  Ashteroth  -  Kamaim ;  then  they  marched 
southward  through  Moab  to  Mount  Seir,  or  Edom, 
and  having  overrun  the  whole  of  that  country, 
they  turned  back  *  and  came  to  En-Mishpal,  which 
is  Kadesh  ;'  and  then  they  continued  northward  up 
the  Arabah  to  the  plain  of  Sodom.  En-Mishpat, 
*  spring  of  judgment  *  (OBEte  pp ;  "r^^  mffyv  t^j 

Kploeon ;  fontem  Misphal),  was  doubtless  a  noted 
gathering-place  of  the  southern   nomads,  where 
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they  perhaps  had  an  oracle,  and  where  they  as- 
sembled to  consult  the  deity  and  to  pay  their  yows  ; 
hence  it  came  to  be  called  Kadesh^  'the  Holy 
Place.'  Its  position  is  indicated  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative. Having  traversed  all  Mount  Seir  'unto 
Paran,'  which  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arabah, 
the  kings  evidently  turned  northward  toward  So- 
dom, and  would  Uins  naturally  follow  the  course 
of  the  Arabah ;  in  it,  therefore,  Kadesh  appears 
to  have  been  situated.  It  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  note  during  the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchs 
(Gen.  xvL  14 ;  xx.  i). 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  connection  with  the 
next  notice  we  find  of  Kadesh.  We  read,  in  Num. 
xii.  16,  that '  the  people  removed  from  Hazeroth,  and 
pitched  in  the  'mldemessof  Paran.'  From  thence 
the  twelve  spies  were  sent  out  (xiii.  3) ;  '  and  ihey 
returned  from  searching  the  land  after  forty  days. 
And  they  went  and  came  to  Moses,  and  to  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadesh*  (vers.  25f  26). 
From  this  it  might  seem  that  Kadesh  was  only  a 
single  journey  from  Hazeroth,  which  we  know  wa^ 
only  four  days'  march  from  Sinai  [Hazeroth].  But 
an  examination  of  Deut.  i.  19*21,  and  Num.  xxxiii. 
18-36,  shows  that  between  Hazeroth  and  Kadesh 
there  were  a  great  many  intervening  stations. 
These  the  historian,  in  Num.  xii.,  passes  over,  in 
order  to  group  together  the  leading  events.  The 
principal  stations  he  groups  together  in  chap,  xxxiii. 

Kaaesh  lay  on  the  southern  border  of  Canaan. 
After  the  return  of  the  spies,  who  made  their  search 
during  the  vintage  (August)  of  the  second  year  of 
the  Exodus  [Wandering],  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  sinful  people  by  the  Canaanites  (Num.  xiv.  45), 
they  were  ordered  to  turn  back  from  Kadesh  '  into 
the  wilderness,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea*  (Deut. 
L  40).  This  incidental  notice  affords  also  a  slight 
indication  of  the  situation  of  Kadesh.  '  The  way  of 
the  Red  Sea'  is  doubtless  the  valley  of  Arabah,  and 
this  is  the  natural  road  to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  from 
Kadesh-Mishpat,  situated  as  it  was  on  the  borders  of 
Edom.  Again,  in  the  list  of  the  journeys  contained 
in  Num.  xxxiii,  which  seems  to  nil  up  the  blank  left 
in  chap.  xiL,  we  find  that  in  going  from  Ezion- 
gaber  towards  Canaan  they  came  to  Kadesh  (ver. 
36) ;  and  this  Kadesh,  we  know,  was  on  the  borders 
of  Edom,  not  far  fh>m  Mount  Hor  (cf.  ch.  xx.  16). 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  going  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  to  Kadesh  the  Isradites  passed  up  the 
Arabah,  at  the  southern  end  of  which  Erion-gaber 
stood;  and  in  going  back  from  Kadesh  to  the 
wilderness  they  passed  down  it.  And  this  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  En-Mishpat  Kadesh,  whence 
the  spies  were  sent,  and  Kadesh-Bamea,  were  both 
in  or  veiy  close  to  the  Arabah,  near  the  borders 
of  Moab,  and  therefore  most  probably  identical. 

There  is  one  objection  to  this  view.  The  Kadesh 
from  which  the  spies  were  sent  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran  (Num.  xiii.  26) ;  Kadesh-Bamea 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (xx.  i).  This  is  easily 
removed.  Paran  was  the  general  name  for  the 
whole  desert  west  of  the  Arabah,  extending 
from  Palestine  to  Sinai  (Gen.  xxi.  21;  Num.  x. 
12;  xii  16;  I  Sam.  xxv.  i).  It  even  seems  to 
have  included  the  Arabah,  reaching  to  the  very 
base  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  Zin  was  a 
specific  name  for  that  part  of  the  Arabah  which 
bordered  on  Edom  ana  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  21 ; 
xxxiv.  3,  4;  Josh.  XV.  1-3).  If  Kadesh  was  situ- 
ated on  the  western  side  of  the  Arabah,  then  it 


might  be  reckoned  either  to  Paran  or  to  Zin;  or, 
if  we  agree  with  Keil,  Delitzsch,  and  others  (Keil 
on  Josh.  X.),  that  Paran  was  the  general  name  for 
the  whole,  and  Zin  the  specific  name  of  a  portion, 
the  objection  is  removed  at  once. 

One  or  two  other  topographical  notices  tend  to 
fix  the  position  still  more  definitely.  Moses  says, 
in  his  message  to  the  Edomites,  'Behold,  we 
are  in   Kad^b,  a  city  in  the  uttermKt  of  thy 

border^  (1^103  iTVp  Vy,  literally,  *a  city  of  tiu 
extremity  of  thy  border,*  Num.  xx.  16).  It  must 
thus  have  stood  upon^  not,  however,  within,  the 
border  of  Edom ;  but  the  Arabah,  or  wilderness 
of  Zin,  was  the  lx>rder  of  Edom ;  and  hence  Kadesh 
must  be  looked  for  in  it.  Again,  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  landmarks,  at  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  of  the 
south-eastern  border  of  the  Israelitish  territory 
(Num.  xxxiv.  4),  and  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XY.  3),  which  reached  *to  the  border  of  Edom' 

(DHK  Sna-^K ;  Josh.  XV.  i).  It  was,  besides, 
within  a  short  distance  of  Mount  Hor,  whose  posi- 
tion is  well  known  [HoR].  All  these  facts  and 
notices  tend  to  fix  the  site  of  Kadesh  in  the  valley 
of  Arabah,  to  the  west  of  Mount  Hor,  or  Petia ; 
and  they  are  fatal  to  the  theories  of  Rowlands  and 
Stanley. 

There  was  a  fountain  (f  Jf),  and  a  very  noted  one, 
at  Kadesh.  Fountains  are  permanent  landmarks, 
and  in  this  region  they  are  very  rare.  Now,  there 
is  one  spot,  and  apparently  only  one,  to  which  all 
these  notices  point  as  the  site  of  Kadesh ;  and  that 
is  Ain  el'  IVeioek,  Here  is  a  copious  fountain,  to 
this  day  one  of  the  most  important  watering-places 
in  the  great  valley.  It  is  situated  on  the  western 
border  of  the  Arabah,  north-west  of  Petra.  From 
it  Mount  Hor  is  seen  to  fine  advantage,  towering 
in  lone  majesty  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  mfles. 
*  We  were  much  struck,'  says  Dr.  Robinson,  'while 
at  Weibeh,  with  the  entire  adaptedness  of  its  posi- 
tion to  the  scriptural  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Israelites  on  their  second  arrival  at  Kadesh. 
There  was  at  Kadesh  a  fountain,  called  ^so  En- 
Mishpat  ;  this  was  then  either  partially  dried  up. 
or  exhausted  by  the  multitude,  so  that  there  wa> 
no  water  for  the  congregation.  By  a  miracle  water 
was  brought  forth  abundanUy  out  of  the  rock. 
Moses  now  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Edoin, 
informing  him  that  they  were  •  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in 
the  uttermost  of  his  border  ;*  and  asking  leave  to 
pass  through  his  country,  so  as  to  conliiiue  their 
course  around  Moab  and  approach  Palestine  from 
the  east  This  Edom  refused ;  and  the  Israelite* 
accordingly  marched  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron 
died ;  and  then  along  the  Arabah  to  the  Red  Sea. 
Here  all  these  scenes  were  before  our  eyes.  Here 
was  the  fountain,  even  to  this  day  the  most  fre- 
quented watering-place  in  all  the  Arabah.  On  the 
north-west  is  the  mountain,  by  which  the  Isradit^ 
had  formerly  assayed  to  ascend  to  the  land  of 
Palestine,  and  were  driven  back.  Over  against  us 
lay  the  land  of  Edom ;  we  were  in  its  ultcmMSt 
border ;  and  the  great  Wady  el-Ghuwcir,  affording 
a  direct  and  tssf  passage  through  tiie  mountains  to 
the  table-land  above,  was  directly  before  us ;  while 
farther  in  the  south.  Mount  Hor  formed  a  pro- 
minent and  striking  object'  {B.  R.  ii  174.  ^\  , 

The  traditions  preserved  by  Joscphns,  the  U^ 
mudists,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  which  Professor 
Stanley  adduces  as  tending  to  prove  the  identity  <» 
Petra  and  Kadesh,  certainly  show  that  the  two 
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places  were  nmr  each  other,  and  closely  linked  to- 
gether by  the  facts  of  Israelitish  history ;  but  farther 
than  this  they  do  not  go  {S,  and  Z'.,  95).  Kadesh 
appears  to  hav«  been  known  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  and  they  clearly  distinguish  it  from  Petra. 
The  former  says,  Ba/>n(,  airrii  iffri  rf  KdSris  Ba/»i^ 
iw  ifii/ifUfi  T$  rofMTcunn^cy  Hirpqi  r6\(i ;  and  Jerome 
translating  'Barne,  haec  ipsa  est,  quae  et  Cades 
Barne  in  deserto,  quod  extenditur  usque  ad  urbem 
Pet  ram''  {Ono/nast.,  s.v.  Barne).  In  his  Commen- 
tary on  Gen.  xiv.  7,  Jerome  writes  *  Significai  autem 
locum  apttd  Petram,  qui  fons  judicii  nominaiur; 
quiaibi Deus populum  judicavit ;^  and  again  he  says, 
*  Cades,  ubifons  est  judicii,  et  Cadesbarne  in  deserto 
quae  conjungitur  cwitati  Petra  in  Arabia"*  {Ono- 
mast.,  s.v.  Cades).  The  local  traditions  which  now 
linger  round  Petra  are  far  too  obscure  to  have  any 
influence  on  a  question  of  topography.  One  fact 
alone  is  final  against  the  identification  of  Petra  and 
Kadesh.  The  former  is  ten  miles  within  the 
border  of  Edom,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  Mount 
Seir ;  whereas  Kadesh  was  on  the  border  of  the 
territory  of  Judah,  and  became  apparently  one  of 
the  cities  of  that  tribe  (Josh.  xv.  3,  23.  See,  how- 
ever, Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  pp.  94-97). 

Kadesh  is  called  a  city  (Num.  xx.  16,  T^) ;  and 
it  is  the  only  station  of  the  Israelites  so  called. 
The  houses  were  probably  constructed  rudely  and 
slightly,  like  those  of  the  semi-nomad  tribes  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula ;  and  we  have  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  no  ruins  round  or 
near  the  fountain  of  Ei-Weibeh.  The  Israelites 
were  unquestionably  twice  at  Kadesh,  and  remained 
there  on  each  occasion  for  a  considerable  time. 
They  came  here  about  July  of  the  second  year  of 
the  Exodus,  and  again  about  the  same  time  of  the 
fortieth  year  (Num.  xiL  16;  xiii.  26;  xx.  I,  etc) 
During  the  intervening  thirty-eight  years  they 
wandered  through  the  desert ;  and  of  the  joumey- 
ings  during  that  period,  no  account  is  given. 
Moses,  in  summing  up  the  principal  journeys 
(Num.  xxxiii.),  enumerates  the  stations  as  far  as 
Kadesh,  to  which  they  proceeded  after  the  giving 
of  the  Law  on  Sinai ;  then  he  passes  over  the 
whole  interval  of  the  thirty-eight  years,  during  which 
the  curse  was  upon  them,  and  takes  up  the  narra- 
tive again  when  they  visit  Kadesh  the  second  time, 
and  leads  them  on  to  Canaan.  During  this  second 
visit  Miriam  dies,  and  Jerome  speaks  of  her  tomb  as 
still  shown  there  in  his  day  (Onomast.,  s.  v.  Cades) ; 
Moses  and  Aaron  bring  water  from  the  rock,  and 
in  doing  so  sinned  so  heinously  that  the  Lord  would 
not  permit  them  to  enter  Canaan.  The  fountain 
opened  was  appropriately  named  Meribah,  'strife.* 
After  this  sad  event,  and  the  refusal  of  Edom  to 
i;rant  them  a  passage,  *the  whole  congregation 
journeyed  from  Kadesh  and  came  unto  Mount 
llor'  (Num.  xx.  1-22) ;  and  we  hear  of  Kadesh  no 
more  except  as  a  mark  of  the  boundary  of  Palestine. 
—J.  L.  P. 

KADKOD  (i3'13).    This  word  occurs  Is.  liv. 

12,  and  Ezek.  xxviu  16  ;  in  both  of  which  places 
it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  agate,  with  the  mar- 
ginal note  on  the  lattef  passage,  '  Heb.  chryso- 
prase.'  The  LXX.  has  in  the  former  passage 
Xaavur,  jasper,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  translator 
has  retained  the  original  word,  which  he  seems  to 
have  read  '\3*13 ;  Gr.  Xopx^pt  &nd  to  have  taken 
for  the  name  of  a  place.  The  Vulg.  also  retains 
the  original  word  here,  reading  it  Chodchod,  but 
vol-  ir. 


in  the  other  passage  it  follows  the  LXX.,  and 
gwes  jaspidem.    The  Targ.  gives  in  both  places 

pfj^nD,  p€arls:  the  Syr,  in  Is.  has  ^aarolj, 

of  jaspers^  and  in  Ezek.  I^ZiOAo,  which  is  ren- 
dered in  the  London  Polyglott,  acupietum.  It  is 
evident  that  great  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  the  original  word ;  and,  indeed, 
Jerome  confesses  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find 
what  the  word  means  ('quid  significat  usque  in 
prsesentiam  invenire  non  potui').  Rosenmiiller 
argues  that,  from  its  bemg  used  by  Isaiah  as  mate- 
rial for  windows,  it  must  be  a  stone  of  a  chrystal- 
line  character ;  but  the  force  of  this  is  greatly 
destroyed  by  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  HlC^fiS^*  Shcmashoth,  used 
by  Isaiah,  and  which  the  more  recent  interpreters 
generally  prefer  to  take  in  the  sense  of  battlements 
(Sept.  ir£s^tii)  to  that  o{ windows.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is,  that  the  Kadkod  was  a  species  of  ruby; 
but  this  rests  solely  on  the  resemblance  to  the 

Arabic  word  ij^j^y  Kadtkadzai,  which  signifies, 

according  to  the  Kamus,  vivid  redness,  and  cannot 
be  accepted  as  conclusive.  The  Hebrew  root 
from  which  *15*I3  is  said  to  be  derived  is  the  obso- 
lete T13,  signifying,  it  is  said,  to  strike  fire^  so  that 

Kadkod  would  convey  the  idea  of  a  sparkling 
gem ;  but  this  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  kind  of 
gem  it  denoted,  and  besides,  like  various  other 
such  et3rmologies  in  Hebrew  lexicons,  the  reason- 
ing is  wholly  in  a  circle,  the  meaning  assigned  to 
the  verb  bemg  derived  from  the  noun,  and  that 
assigned  to  the  noun  being  derived  from  the  verb. 
The  Targ.  Jon.  on  Exod.  xxxix.  ix,  gives  pl^DTS, 

Kadkudin,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  D7»T, 
Yahalom,  and  as  this  was  a  stone  of  the  fiint 
family,  and  as  the  agate  belongs  to  the  same 
family,  the  A.  V.  is  probably  not  for  wrong  in  its 
rendering. — W.  L.  A. 

KADMIEL  (VP7i? ;  Sept.  Ka^/uiJX).     Whe- 

ther  this  is  the  name  of  a  person  or  of  a  class 
among  the  Levites  is  uncertain.  From  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  first  occurs  (Ezra  ii.  40;  Neh. 
vil  43),  it  might  be  concluded  that  it  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  Levite  who  was  president  of  one  of  the 
classes  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel ; 
but  in  Neh.  ix.  4,  5,  and  x.  9,  it  appears  rather  as 
the  designation  of  a  class  than  of  a  person.  In 
Neh.  xii.  24  it  is  undoubtedly,  as  the  text  stands, 
the  name  of  a  person ;  but  a  comparison  of  this 
passage  with  Neh.  x.  9,  xii.  8,  and  Ezra  jL  40, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  p  here  should  pro- 
bably be  omitted.  Probably  this  name,  as  well  as 
the  others  with  which  it  is  poined,  was  originally 
the  name  of  the  person  presiding  over  one  of  the 
Levitical  classes,  and  came  subsequently  to  denote 
the  chss  over  which  he  presided — W.  L.  A. 

KADMONITES   ^iCS^p,   •Eastern;*  Kc«M«r- 

»     •  ~ 

atw ;  Cedmonai),  one  of  tte  tribes  which  inhabited 
the  country  given  in  covenant  promise  to  Abraham. 
The  word  Kadmoni  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xv.  19. 
The  Jerusalem  Taigum  has  in  this  passage,  *A11 
the  children  of  the  East'  (Reland,  p.  141);  and 
some  of  the  Talmudists  suppose  the  Nabatheans 
are  meant  {Id,,  p.  94) ;  but  this  is  impossible,  since 
the  Nabatheans  were  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Kad- 
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monites  are  mentioned  as  living  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  The  country  included  in  the  promise 
extended  from  '  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river 
Euphrates'  (Gen.  xy.  i8).  Of  the  tribes  mentioned 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  Kadmonites  lived 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Canaan  proper,  that  is,  in 
Arabia  or  towards  the  Euphrates ;  because,  though 
the  tribes  of  Canaan  are  often  enumerated  after- 
wards, the  Kadmonites  are  never  alluded  to.  (See 
Exod.  iii.  17 ;  xiil  5  ;  xxiii.  23 ;  Deut  vii.  i  ;  Josh, 
iil  10,  etc.)  Perhaps,  therefore^  the  Kadmonites, 
as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply,  were  a  tribe, 
or  number  of  tribes.  Hying  to  the  *  east  *  of  Canaan ; 
and  the  name  would  thus  be  equivalent  to  Bene 
Kedem^  which  occurs  frequently  in  Bible  history 
(A.  v.,  'people'  or  'children  of  the  east :'  Gen. 
xxuL  I ;  Judg.  vi.  3.  See  Benei-Kedbm).  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Wells  {Geog»  L,  p.  170),  Kalisch 
(G^».,  ad  loc),  Ritter(/W.  und  Sj^.^  ii.  138),  and 
Lightfoot,  who  quotes  the  traditions  of  the  Tal- 
mudists  {Opera^  il  429).  Bochart  advances  a 
theory  more  curious  than  credible.  The  Cad- 
monites  were  the  same  as  the  Hivites,  and  were  so 
called  because  they  dwelt  under  mount  Hermon, 
which  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  Canaan.  Cad' 
monite  is  thus  identical  with  Hermonite;  and  hence 
he  concludes  that  Cadmus  was  a  Cadmonite,  and 
that  his  wife  Hermione  derived  her  name  from  her 
native  place  Hermon  [Opera,  I  447). — J.  L.  P. 

KALAMOS  (jcdXcvtof).     [Kaneh.] 

KALI  (^^p,  K^^p).   This  word  occurs  in  several 

passages  of  the  O.  T.,  in  all  of  which,  in  the  A. 
v.,  it  is  translated /arrA«/  com.  The  correctness 
of  this  translation  has  not,  however,  been  assented 
to  by  all  commentators.  The  Syr.  Targ.  Onk. 
and  Jon.,  use  the  Hebrew  word.  Lev.  xxiii.  14; 
I  Sam.  xviL  17 ;  xxv.  18 ;  2  Sam.  xviL  28. 
Arias  Montanus  and  others  render  Aa/s  by  the 
word  ios/um,  considering  it  to  be  derived  from 

n^,  which  in  the  Hebrew  signifies  iorrere,  *to 

toast'  or  *  parch.'    So  in  the  Arabic  ,Jj>  ^h 

signifies  anything  cooked  in  a  frying-pan,  and  is 
applied  to  the  common  Indian,  di^  which  by 

Europeans  is  called  currie  or  curry.        \\i  kalee, 

and  \^  kalla,  signify  one  that  fries,  or  a  coolc 

From  the  same  root  is  supfwsed  to  be  derived  the 
word  kali  or  at  kali,  now  so  familiarly  known  as 
alkali,  which  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  burnt 
vegetables.  But  as  in  the  various  passages  of 
Scripture  where  it  occurs,  kali  is  without  any 
adjunct,  diiferent  opinions  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  substance  which  is  to  be  understood 
as  having  been  toasted  or  parched.  By  some  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  com  in  general ;  by  others, 
only  wheat  Some  Hebrew  writers  maintain  that 
flour  or  meal,  and  others,  that  parched  meal,  is 
intended,  as  in  the  passage  of  Ruth  ii.  14,  where 
the  Septuagint  translates  kali  by  dX^tror,  and  the 
Vulate  by  polenta,  A  difficulty,  however,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  2  Sam.  xvil  20,  where  the  word 
occurs  twice  in  the  same  verse.  We  are  told  that 
Shobi  and  others,  on  David's  arrival  at  Mahanaim, 
in  the  further  limit  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  *  brought 
beds,  and  basins,  and  earthen  vessels,  and  wheat, 
and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched  corn   (kali), 


and  beans,  and  lentils,  2Sid  parched  pulse  fjuSEi), 
and  honey,  and  butter,  and  sheep,  and  cheese  of 
kine,  for  David  and  for  the  people  that  were  with 
him  to  eat.'  This  is  a  striking  representation  of 
what  may  be  seen  every  day  in  the  East :  when  a 
traveller  arrives  at  a  village,  the  common  l^t 
beds  of  the  country  are  brought  him,  as  wdl  as 
earthen  pots,  with  food  of  different  kinds.  The 
meaning- of  the  above  passage  is  explained  by  the 
statement  of  Hebrew  writers,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  kali — one  made  of  parthed  com,  the 
other  oi parched  pulse ;  see  R.  Salomon,  ex  Avoda 
Zarah,  lol.  xxxviiL  2,  as  quoted  by  Celshis  (il 

233)- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  East  a  little  meal, 

either  parched  or  not,  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
often  constitutes  the  dinner  of  the  natives,  espe- 
cially of  those  engaged  in  laborious  occupations, 
as  boatmen  while  dragging  their  vessels  up  rirers, 
and  unable  to  make  any  long  delay.  Another 
principal  preparation,  much  and  constantly  in  me 
m  Western  Asia,  is  burgoul,  that  is,  com  6ist 
boiled,  then  bruised  in  the  mill  to  take  the  hosk 
off,  and  afterwards  dried  or  parched  in  the  son. 
In  this  state  it  is  preserved  for  use,  and  emplojfvd 
for  the  same  purposes  as  rice  (Robinson,  B,  R.,  ii. 
394).  The  mesu  of  parched  com  is  also  much 
used,  particularly  by  travellers,  who  mix  it  with 
honey,  butter,  and  spices,  and  so  eat  it ;  or  else 
mix  it  with  water  only,  and  drink  it  as  a  dran^t. 
the  refrigerating  and  satisfying  qualities  of  which 
they  justly  extol  (Pictorial  Bihle,  il  p.  537)- 
Parched  grain  is  also,  no  doubt,  very  common. 
Thus,  in  the  bazaars  of  India,  not  only  may  licc 
be  obtained  in  a  parched  state,  but  also  the  seeds 
of  the  Nymphaa,  and  of  the  Nelumhsiitm  Sftofi- 
sum,  or  bean  of  Pythagoras,  and  most  abondantl}' 
the  pulse  called  gram  by  die  English,  on  which 
their  cattle  are  chiefly  fed.  This  b  the  CicerArk- 
tinum  of  botanists,  or  chick>pea,  which  is  comm<» 
even  in  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  may 
be  obtained  everywhere  in  India  in  a  parched  state, 
under  the  name  of  chebenne.  We  know  not 
whether  it  be  the  same  pulse  that  is  mentioned  in 
the  article  Dove's  Dung^  a  sort  of  pulse  or  pei, 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  common  in 
Judaea.  Belon  (ObserwU,,  ii  53)  informs  ns  that 
large  quantities  of  it  are  parched  and  dried,  and 
stored  m  magazines  at  Cairo  and'  Damascus.  It 
is  much  used  during  journeys,  and  particularly  by 
the  great  pilgrim  caravans  to  Mecca. 

Considering  all  these  points,  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  by  any  means  certain  that  kali  is  correctly 
translated  *  parched  com*  in  aU  the  passages  oT 
Scripture.  Bochart  says  (Hieroz.  part  il  lib.  i  c 
7),  'Kali  ab  Hieronymo  xe^'daXMx /rixum  deer; 
and  to  show  that  it  was  the  practice  among  the 
ancients  to  parch  the  deer,  ne  quotes  PUutis 
{Bacch,  iv.  5.  7) :  *  Tam  frictum  ego  ilium  leddam, 
quam  frictum  est  cicer;'  also  Horace  (De  Artf 
Poetica,  1.  249)  and  others :  and  shows  from  (be 
writings  of  the  Rabbins  that  kali  was  also  applied 
to  some  kind  of  pulse.  The  name  kaii  seems, 
moreover,  to  have  been  widely  spread  through 
Asiatic  countries.      Thus  in  Shakspeare^s  Hi*- 

^n^,  ^Ui  ^.  ^n>  d.  s«^ 

^{nSJZr"  translated  /i»/f*— l^uminons  seeds 

in  general.     The  present  writer  found  it  applied 
in  the  Himalayas  to  the  common  field-pea,  ud 
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has  thus  mentioned  it  elsewhere  :  *  Pisum  arvense. 
Cultivated  in  the  Himalayas,  also  in  the  plains  of 
north-west  India,  found  wUd  in  the  Khadie  of  the 
Jumna,  near  Delhi ;  the  corra  muttur  of  the  na- 
tives, called  KuUae  in  the  hills'  (Illust.  of  Hima- 
layan Botany^  p.  200).  Hence  we  are  disposed  to 
consider  the  pea,  or  the  chick-pea,  as  more  correct 
than  parched  com  in  some  of  the  above  passages 
of  Scripture. — J.  F.  R. 

KANAH  (n^^,  'a  reed;'  XeXxivd,  in  Josh. 

xvi.  8,  is  formed  by  connecting  the  two  last  letters 

of  7113  [*  river']  to  the  proper  name  ;  Alex.  Eavd ; 
in  Josh.  xvii.  9,  Kopoyi ;  Alex.  Koi^d  ;  in  Tfollem 
arundindC^^  a  river  running  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  forming;  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
tribes  of  Lphiaim  and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvi.  8; 
xvii  9).  It  is  not  again  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  merely  notice  it  as  '  Cana  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,'  and  *  Cane  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh'  {Onomast,^  s. v.)  There  is  a  Wady 
Kanah  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  plain  of  Mukhna, 
south  of  Nabulus,  and  runs  south-west  till  it  joins 
Nahr-el-Aujeh,  and  £alls  into  the  sea  about  four 
miles  north  of  Joppa.  This  Dr.  Robinson  would 
identify  with  the  river  Kanah  {B.  R,  iii.  135) ; 
but  it  is  evidently  much  too  far  south.  The  river 
Kanah  was  on  the  northern  border  of  Ephraim ; 
Wady  Kanah  runs  through  the  centre  of  that  ter- 
ritory.    Schwartz  and  Van  de  Velde  suppose  that 

a  streamlet  called  Kaasab  {Kisdb^  (.^Loiy  'reeds') 

is  the  Kanah  of  Scripture ;  but  though  the  name 
seems  to  favour  the  identity,  the  situation  is  too  far 
south,  running  as  it  does  through  Wady  Shair,  in 
the  parallel  of  Samaria  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^ 
p.  327,  and  see  his  map).  The  Nahr  el-Akhdar, 
a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  mountains  south 
of  M^ddo,  flows  across  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  about  two  miles  south 
of  the  ruins  of  Caesarea,  would  answer  better  to  the 
position  of  Kanah.  Its  banks  are  low,  marshy, 
and  covered  with  jungl'es  of  '  reeds,'  from  which 
it  may  have  taken  its  ancient  name ;  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  stream  which  Bohadin  in  his  Life 

of  Saladin  calls  Nahr  el-Kasab  (1,     ^.^SU      -J^ 

•  the  river  of  reeds ;'  p.  191,  ed.  Schultens). 

2.  A  town  of  Asner  (Josh.  xix.  28,  KovSdr; 
Alex.  KomI  ;  Cana)  on  its  northern  border.  Euse- 
bius confounds  it  with  Cana  of  Galilee ;  but  it  must 
have  been  much  farther  north,  as  it  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Sidon  {Onomast.,  s.  v.  Cana), 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
village  of  Kana,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain range  about  three  hours  east  by  south  of  Tyre. 
It  is  a  modem  village,  containing  about  300  families, 
with  no  traces  of  ruins.  About  a  mile  north  of  it 
is  a  very  ancient  site,  strewn  with  ruins,  some  of 
them  of  colossal  proportions ;  and  in  the  side  of  a 
ravine  not  far  distant  are  some  singular  figures  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  cut  on  the  side  of  a 
cliff  (Thomson,  Tke  Land  and  the  Book^  p.  200; 
Handbook  for  S»  andP.^  pp.  395,  442 ;  Robinson, 
B,  R.^  ii.  455  J  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  327). 

KANEH  ^"IpS  occurs  in  several  places  of  the 


V  t 


O.  T.,  in  all  of  which,  in  the  A.  V.,  it  is  trans- 
lated reed ;  as  in  I  Kings  xiv.  15  ;  2  Kings  xviii. 


21 ;  Job  xl.  21 ;  Is.  xix.  6 ;  xxxv.  7  ;  xxxvL  6 ; 
xliu  3;  Ezek.  xxix.  6.  The  Hebrew  Kaneh 
would  seem  to  be  the  original  of  the  Greek  jrdyra, 
the  Latin  canna,  and  the  modem  canna,  eanne, 
cane,  eta,  signifying  a  *reed'  or  'cane,' also  a 
fence  or  mat  made  of  reeds  or  rushes  :  the  Latin 
word  also  denotes  the  sugar-cane,  a  pipe,  etc. 
Hence  the  term  appears  to  have  been  used  in  a 
general  sense  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modetn 
times.  Thus  we  find  in  Hakluyt,  'Then  they 
pricke  him  (the  elephant)  with  sharp  canes;*  (MU- 
ton  {Par.  Lost,,  ill  439)  describes  the  Tatars  as 
driving — 

'  With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light ; ' 

Grain£;er  also,  when  referring  to  the  Indians,  as 
described  by  Lucan,  says,  'That  sucke  sweete 
liquor  from  their  sugar-canes.'  In  later  times  the 
term  cane  has  been  applied  more  particularly  to 
the  stems  of  the  Calamus  Rotang,  and  other  species 
of  rattan  canes,  which  we  have  good  grounds  for 
believing  were  unknown  to  the  andents,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  Sprengel  (Hist  Rd  Herb, 
i.  171),  '  Ctesias  duo  genera  jraXd/Mv  facit,  marem 
sine  medulla  et  feminam  ea  prxditam,  hanc  sine 
dubio  Calamum  Rotang,  iUam  Bambusam  nostram. 
Repetit  ea  Plinius  (xvi.  36).' 

The  Greek  word  <rdXa/iof  appears  to  have  been 
considered  the  proper  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
Kaneh,  being  the  term  used  by  St  Matthew  (xii. 
20),  when  quoting  the  words  of  Isaiah  (xlii.  3), 
*A  bmised  reed  (Kaneh)  shall  he  not  break.' 
The  Greek  word  Latinized  is  well  known  in  the 
forms  of  calamus  and  culmus.     Both  seem  to 

stand  related  to  the  Arabic  Jj  kalm,  signifying  a 

*  reed'  or  '  pen,'  also  a  weaver's  reed,  and  even 
cutting  of  trees  for  planting  or  grafting ;  comp.  the 

Sanscrit  ^^  <^  14  kalm,  having  the  same  sig- 
nification. The  German  hcUm,  and  the  English 
haulm,  usually  applied  to  the  straw  or  stems  of 
grasses,  would  seem  to  have  the  same  origin. 
The  Greek  xdXa/ior,  and  the  Latin  calamus,  were 
used  with  as  wide  a  signification  as  the  Oriental 
kalm,  and  denoted  a  reed,  the  stalk  or  stem  of 
com,  or  anything  made  therefrom,  as  a  pen,  an 
arrow,  a  reed-pipe.  KdXo^iOf  is  also  applied  to 
any  plant  which  is  neither  shrub,  bush  (0X17),  nor 
tree  (S^Spw)  (see  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lex,) 
So  calamus  means  any  twig,  sprig,  or  scion ; 
comp.  Pliny  xvi.  14.  24 ;  xxiv.  14.  75 ;  and  in 
India  we  every  day  hear  the  expression,  'kalm 
lugana,'  /.  e,,  'to  apply'  or  '  fix'  a  graft 

Such  references  to  the  meaning  of  these  words 
in  different  languages  ma^  appear  to  have  little 
relation  to  our  present  subject ;  but  xdXo/Mr  occurs 
very  frequently  in  the  N.  T.,  and  apparently  with 
the  same  latitude  of  meaning :  thus,  in  the  sense 
of  a  reed  or  culm  of  a  grass.  Matt  xl  7 ;  Luke 
vii.  24,  '  A  reed  shaken  by  the  wind ;'  of  a  pen,  in 
^  John  13,  '  But  I  will  not  with^^  (jcdXo/ior)  and 
mk  write  unto  thee ;'  Matt,  xxvii.  29,  '  Put  a  ree<I 
in  his  right  hand ;'  ver.  30,  '  took  the  reed  and 
smote  him  on  the  head ;  and  in  Mark  xv.  19,  it 
may  mean  a  reed  or  twig  of  any  kind.  So  also  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  48,  and  Mark  xv.  36,  where  it  is  said 
that  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it 
on  a  real,  while  in  the  parallel  passage,  John  xix. 
29,  it  is  said  that  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar, 
and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth. 
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From  which  it  is  probable  that  the  term  tiXafun 
wu  applied  by  boUi  the  Erangelists  to  the  stem  of 
the  punt  nanied  hysop,  whatever  this  ma;  have 
been,  in  Lke  manner  as  Pliny  applied  the  teim 
CaloKiui  to  the  stem  ofa  bnunble. 

In  most  of  the  passages  of  the  O.  T.  the  word 
Kanth  leemi  to  be  applied  strictly  to  reeds  of 
diflereat  kinds  growing  in  water,  that  is,  to  the 
hollow  stems  or  culms  of  grasses,  which  are  usually 
weak,  easily  shaken  about  by  wind  or  by  water, 
fragile,  and  breaking  into  sharp-pointed  splinters. 
Comp.  I  Kings  xiv.  15 ;  Job,  xL  --      '-    -■      ' 


Eiek.  X 


i-  7.  ei 


;  Is.  X 


39>  Arundo  dcoaiL 

In  order  to  determine  what  particular  kinds  of 
reed-like  plants  are  intended  in  these  several  pas- 
sages, the  preferable  mode  is  probably  first  to 
ascertain  the  plants  to  which  the  above  names 
were  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
particularly  those  which  are  indigenous  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  Dioscorides  describes  the  different 
kinds  in  his  chapter  rtpl  icaX<£M«u  (i.  114).  i-  Kd- 
Xo^oi  d  tiurrii,  or  the  Arundo  farcia,  of  which 
arrows  are  made  {Amtido  armaria  Y)  x.  The 
female,  of  which  reed  pipes  were  made  (,A.  da- 
nax?)  3.  Hollow,  with  frequent  knots,  fitted 
for  writing,  probably  a  species  of  Saechartim.  4. 
Thick  and  hollow,  growing  in  rivers,  which  is 
called  donax,  and  aUo  Cyfiria  [Arundo  donax). 
S-  PMragmila  [Anindo  Phragmites),  slender,  licht- 
coioured,  and  well-known.  6.  The  reed  called 
PH/Bt  {Arundo  ampdodismta  CyrillU).  (Flora 
Napol.Lxil)  These  are  all  described  {/.c.)  im- 
mediately before  the  Papyrus,  while  idXa/toi  ipu- 
liarutit  is  described  in  a  different  part  of  the  book. 


under  the  bead  of  ^ 


j  Xnti,  t 


jcuut.a 


wluch  they  give  Kalamui  as  tlie  synonymoiti 
Greek  term.  Under  the  head  of  /Cuimi,  both 
the  Bamboo  and  the  Amndo  are  included  u 
varieties,  while  JCuti-ai-Sakr  is  the  sugar-cane,  oi 
Saccharvm  o^ciiamm,  and  Kuit-tl-Zunrdi  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Calamus  aromatuui  [Kanfu- 
BOSEU],  All  these  were,  no  doubt,  psitiillr 
known  to  the  ancients.  Pliny  mentions  »li« 
must  have  been  the  Bamboo,  as  to  be  seen  <A  1 
large  stie  in  temples. 

From  the  conieit  of  the  sevetal  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  Kandt  is  mentionM,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  a  plant  growing  in  water ;  and  at 
have  seen  Irom  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  othn 
languages  that  it  must  have  been  applied  to  me  of 
thetruereeds;  as,  for  instance,  ^ruitifi>./£it>/'^' 
(perhaps  only  a  variety  of  A.  i/enai),  menlioiMd 
1^  M.  Bov^  as  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile ; 
or  it  may  have  been  the  Arundo  iiiaca  of  Delile. 
which  is  closely  allied  to  A.  PAragmiia,  the  Cbbim 
and  Canni  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  bnfi 


to  plants  growing  in  dry  and  e 
tions,  as  tn  Luke  viL  24.  To  such  passages,  some 
of  the  species  of  reed-like  grasses,  with  slender 
stems  and  light  flocculent  i^orcscence,  fonoeKi 
refened  to  Saaharvm,  but  now  separated  u  dis- 
tinct genera,  are  well  suited  ;  as,  for  instance,  /■- 
peraia  cylindrica  {Amiub  ipmio',  Forsk),  tbt 
Au/fiA  lA  the  Arabs  ;  which  is  found  in  such  ulu- 
lions,  as  by  Desfontaines  in  the  north  of  Afiio,  bj 
Delile  in  Lower  Egypt,  by  Forakal  near  Caim  1^ 
Roselta.  Bov^  mentions  that  near  Mount  Siui, 
'  Dans  les  deserts  qui  environnent  ces  montigns, 
j'ai  trouT^  plusieuis  Sacchatum,'  etc  In  lndii, 
the  natives  employ  the  culm  of  diflereut  sprue 
of  this  genus  for  making  their  reed-pens  lal 

Hence,  at  has  already  been  suggested  by  Rotoi- 
miiller,  the  noun  ATanei  ought  to  be  resuicted  id 
reeds,  or  reed-like  grasses,  miile  Agmon  may  indi' 
cale  the  more  slender  and  delicate  grasses  or  atipi 
growing  in  wet  sitoations,  but  whidi  are  still  lineh 
enough  to  be  made  into  ropes. — J.  F.  R. 

KANEH  BOSEM  (BW  fUp,  'reed  of  6»- 
grance'}  and  Kanek  Hattob  OttSn  ruij,  ealamti 
bonut,  '  go«d '  or  '  fragrant  reed ')  appear  10  h«K 
reference  to  the  same  substance.  It  is  menliuned 
under  the  name  of  tanrk  boiem  in  Eiod.  xii.  i}. 
and  under  that  of  ianeh  hallob  in  Jer.  vi.  K).  It » 
probably  intended  also  \ty  iaajh  I'teed')  simph 


Cant.  iv.  14;  Is.  xliiL  24  ;  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  19^ 
as  it  is  enumerated  vrith  other  fragrant  and  no- 
malic  substances.  From  the  passages  in  vhich  il 
is  mentioned  we  leam  that  it  was  fiagianl  inil 
reed-like,  and  that  it  was  brought  from  a  W 
country  (Jer.  vi.  3o ;  Ezek.  xiviL  19]- 

In  Dioscorides,  bk.  L  c  17,  a  <iUo(BM  ^f'"^ 
nil  is  described  among  the  aromata,  immedisidr 
after  Zxc^i^t-  I'  »  stated  to  be  a  produce  of  fmlti, 
of  a  tawny  colour,  much  jointed,  breaking  inl" 
splinters,  and  having  the  hollow  stem  filled  •nib 
pith,  like  the  web  of  a  spider  ;  also  that  it  is  oj'td 
with  ointments  and  fumigations  on  account  of  * 
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odour,  Hippocrales  was  acquabled  wilh  appa- 
rently the  same  substance,  which  he  calls  tttka/tot 
ciii^i  and  irXKrtn  iloafiot,  also  iciXafun  vxn'roi : 
though  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  rutii-ot  of 
Dioscorides,  oi  schosnanthus,  is  not  inlended  by 
stHne  o(  these  names.  Theophiastns  describes 
both  the  calamus  and  schcenus  as  natives  of  Syria, 


or  more  precisely,  of  a  valley  between  Mount 
Lebanoa  and  a  small  mountain,  where  there  is  a 
plain  and  a  lake,  in  pait^i  of  which  there  is  a 
maish,  where  they  are  produced,  the  smelt  being 
perceived  hy  any  one  entering  the  place.  This 
account  is  virtually  followed  by  Pliny,  though  he 
alvi  mentions  the  sweet  calamus  as  a  produce  of 
Arabia.  Polybius  also  (v.  4;)  says  that  in  the 
valley  between  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  the 
narrowest  part  is  covered  by  a  lake  with  maishy 
ground,  /rmi  Jiihenet  an  galhertd  aromalic  reeds, 
i(  Sk  i  nupi^ixit  xilpfToi  tdXaiiot.  Sliabo  men- 
tions that  the  calamus  grows  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabxi  (xvL  4) ;  but  speaking  of  Coele-Syiia 
and  its  mountains,  Xjbanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  he 
says  (xvL  2),  '  II  is  intersected  by  rivers,  irrigating 
a  rich  country,  abounding  in  all  things.  It  also 
contains  a  lake,  which  produces  the  aromatic  rush 
(ffXOUM)  and  reed  (xdXo/igv).  There  are  also 
matshes.  The  lake  is  called  Gennesarilis.  The 
balsam  also  grows  here.'  But  how  little  depend- 
ence is  to  be  placed  upon  the  statements  of  those 
who  do  not  piy  special  attention  to  the  localities 
of  plants,  might  he  made  evident  by  quotations 
from  several  modem  authors,  who  often  mistake 
the  last  place  of  export  for  the  native  country  of  a 
plant,  and  sometimes  even  place  in  the  Old  World 
plants  which  are  only  found  in  America. 
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That  there  may  be  some  moderately  sweet- 
scented  grass,  or  rush -like  plant,  such  as  the 
Aeerus  Calamui  of  botanists  {long  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  calamus),  in  the  flat  country  be- 
tween Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  is  quite  posable  ; 
but  we  have  no  proof  of  the  fact  Burckhardi,  in 
that  situation,  could  hnd  only  ordinary  rushes  and 
reeds.  Though Theophrastus,  Polybius,andStrabo, 
mentioD  this  locality  as  that  producing  the  calamus, 
yet  Slrabo,  Modorus  Siculus,  and  others,  even  in- 
cluding Pliny,  give  Arabia,  or  the  country  of  the 
Sabfans,  as  that  which  produced  the  aromatic 
reed ;  while  Dioscorides,  the  only  author  who 
writes  expressly  of  the  drugs  known  to  the  an- 
cients, mentions  it  being  the  produce  of  India. 
Bochart  argues  against  India  being  the  sole  country 
ptoductng  calamus,  because  he  supposes  that  it 
could  not  have  been  open  to  commerce  in  those 
early  times  [Hieraz.,  pars.  iL  lib.  v.  c  6).  Dr. 
Vincent,  on  the  contrary  {Periplui  <•/  lit  Ety- 
Ihrsan  Sta,  iL  365),  says,  'So  far  as  a  pKvate 
opinion  is  of  weight,  I  am  fully  persuader!  that 
this  line  of  communication  with  the  East  is  the 
oldest  in  the  world — older  than  Moses  or  Abra- 
ham.' Indeed,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that  India  and  Egypt  must  have  had  commercial 
intercourse  during  the  flourishing  state  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Pharaohs.  For  in  this  way  only  can 
we  account  for  numerous  Indian  products  being 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  for  their  being  known 
to  the  early  Greek  writers.  Many  of  these  sub- 
stances are  treated  of  under  their  respective  heads 
in  this  work. 

The  author  of  the  present  article,  in  his  Esiay 
on  tkt  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Attdiiint,  p.  33,  re- 
marks, '  With  this  (that  is,  the  true  Spikenard 
or  Nard)  has  often  been  confounded  another  far- 
famed  aromatic  of  Eastern  dimes,  that  is,  the  true 
calamus  aromatietu,  ii\anin  ipHfiaTinit  of  Dios- 
corides, said  by  him  to  grow  in  India.  This  he 
describes  immediately  after  ^x"*"'!  translated 
juncus  odortttus,  a  produce  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
and  generally  acknowledged  by  botanists  to  be  the 
andmpogon  schananlhut,  or  lemon-gtass,  a  native 
both  of  Arabia  and  India,  perhaps  also  of  Africa. 
The  calamus  aromaliais,  immediately  following  this, 
stated  to  be  also  a  native  of  India,  and  among  other 
uses  being  iniied  with  ointments  on  account  of  its 
odour,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  plant  allied 
to  the  former.  There  is  no  plant  which  more 
closely  coincides  with  every  thing  that  is  required — 
that  is,  correspondence  in  description,  analogy  to 
eXtSna,  the  possession  of  remarkable  fragrance  and 
stimulant  properties,  being  costly,  and  the  produce 
of  a  far  country — thai  the  plant  which  yields  the 
fragrant  grass-oil  of  Namur  [Calcutta  Mai.  Trans., 
voL  L  p.  367).  This  oil  has  been  already  described 
by  Mr.  Hatchett  \0n  Ike  Spikenard oj tke  Ancients), 
who  refers  it  to  androfim^n  I-ataraneusa,  It  is 
derived,  however,  as  appears  by  specimens  in  my 
possession,  from  a  different  plant ;  to  which,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  new  species,  I  have  given  the 
name  of  andropogon  calamus  aromalims  (p.  34). 
'This  species  is  found  in  Central  India,  extends 
north  as  far  as  Delhi,  and  south  to  between  the 
Godavery  and  Nogpore,  where,  according  to  Dr. 
Malcolmson,  it  is  called  spear-grass.  Tne  sped- 
mens  which  Mr.  H.  obtained  from  Mr.  Swinton, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  :  they  are 
identical  with  my  own  from  the  same  patt  of  India' 
(Koyle,  llbisl.  Himal.  Bol.,  p.  415). 
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As  this  plant  is  a  true  grass,  it  has  necessarily 
reed-like  stems  (the  miplyyta  of  Dioscorides).  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  agrEcable  odour :  so  are 
the  leaves  when  bruised,  and  also  the  delightfully 
fragrant  oil  distilled  from  them.  Hence  it  appears 
more  fully  entitled  to  the  commendations  which 
the  talapuu  aromalkia  or  sweet-cane  has  received, 
than  any  other  plan!  that  has  been  described,  even 
the  attar  of  roses  hardly  excepted.  That  a  grass 
similar  to  (he  fragrant  andrepagan,  or  al  least  one 
growing  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  climate,  was 
employed  by  the  ancients,  we  have  evidence  in  the 
^t  of  the  Phcenicians  who  accompanied  Alexander 
in  his  march  across  the  arid  country  of  Gedrosia 
having  recognised  and  loaded  their  cattle  with  it, 
as  one  of  the  perfumes  of  commerce.  It  is  in  a 
similar  country,  that  is,  the  arid  plains  of  Central 
India,  that  the  above  andrafogpn  calamus  aromaii- 
eus  is  found,  and  where  the  fragrant  essentia]  oil  is 
distilled  from  its  leaves,  culms,  and  roots  {£iiayini 
Hindoo  Mfdicint,  p.  143). 

If  we  compare  the  foregoing  statement  with  the 
different  passages  of  Scripture,  we  shall  find  that 
this  frofranl  grass  answers  to  all  that  is  required. 
Thus,  in  Exod.  ixi.  23,  the  fragrant  reed,  along 
with  the  principal  spices,  such  as  myrrh,  sweel 
cinnamon,  and  cassia,  is  directed  to  be  iziadc  into 
an  oil  of  holy  ointment.  So  the  calamta  aremati- 
ais  may  be  found  mentioned  as  an  ingredient  in 
nomerous  fragrant  oils  and  ointments,  from  the 
time  of  Theophrastus  to  that  of  the  Arabs,  lu 
essential  oil  is  now  sold  in  the  shops,  bat  under  the 
erroneous  name  of  oil  of  spikenard,  which  is  a  very 
different  substance.  [Nakd.]  In  Cant.  iv.  14  it 
is  mentioned  along  with  spikenard,  safTroii,  cinna- 
mon, trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  aloes. 
Again,  its  value  is  indicated  in  Is.  (xliiL  24),  'thou 
hast  bought  me  no  sweet  cane  with  money ;'  and 
that  it  was  obtained  from  a  distant  land  is  indi- 
cated in  Jer.  vi.  20,  '  to  what  purpose  comelh  there 
to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane 
from  a  Cir  country!' — while  the  route  of  the  com- 
merce is  pointed  out  in  Eiek.  xxvii.  19,  'Dan  also 
and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  occupied  lit  thy  fairs  : 
bright  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  were  in  thy  market.' 
To  the  Scripture  notices,  then,  as  well  as  to  the 
description  of  Dioscorides,  the  tall  grass  which 
yields  thefragrant  grass-oil  of  Central  India  answers 
in  every  respect :  the  author  of  this  article  conse- 
quently named  and  figured  it  as  the  Kantk  bosem 
in  his  lUustr.  of  Himal.  Botany,  p,  425,  I.  97. — 
J.  F.  R. 

KARCOM  (D3T3  ;  SepL  xpi.ot)  occurs  only 
once  in  the  O.  T.,  vit,  in  CanL  iv.  14,  where  it  is 
mentioned  along  with  several  fragrant  and  stimu- 
lant substances,  such  as  spikenard,  calamus,  and 
cinnamon,  trees  of  frankincense,  myiih,  and  sloes 
(ahalim) ;  we  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  it  was 
some  substance  possessed  of  similar  properties. 
The  name,  however,  is  so  similar  to  the  Persian 
S  A  iartam,  and  both  to  the  Greek  KptKut,  that 

we  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  Hebrew  kartom 
to  the  modem  crocus  or  salTron  ;  but,  in  fact,  Che 
most  ancient  Greek  translators  of  the  O.  T. 
sided  ifHkiit  as  the 
probable  that  nil 
origin,  saflroD  having  from  the  earliest  times  been 
cultivated  in  Asiatic  countries,  as  it  stilt  is  in  Persia 
and  Cashmere.     Crocus  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
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Hippocrates,  and  Theophraslus.  Dioscorides  de. 
scnbes  the  different  kinds  of  il,  and  Pliny  slilts 
that  the  benches  of  Che  public  theatres  were  stmitd 
urith  saffron ;  indeed  '  the  ancients  frequently  made 
use  of  this  flower  in  perfumes.  Not  only  saloons, 
theatres,  and  places  which  were  to  be  fillol  with  a 
pleasant  fragrance,  were  strewed  with  this  sub- 
stance, but  all  sorts  of  vinous  tinctures  retaiimig 
the  scent  were  made  of  it,  and  this  costly  perfume 
was  poured  into  small  fountains,  which  diffused  the 
odour  which  was  so  highly  esteemed.  Even  fnul 
and  conRtures  placed  before  guests,  and  the  onU' 
ments  of  the  rooms,  were  spread  over  with  it.  It 
was  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  icodcm  pot- 
pourri' (Rosenmiiller,  BM.  Bet.,  p.  13S).  In  Ibc 
present  day  a  very  high  price  is  given  in  India  for 
saffron  imparted  from  Cashmere  ;  native  dishes  >rc 
often  coloured  and  flavoured  with  it,  and  it  a  in 
high  esteem  as  a  stimulant  medicine.  The  com- 
mon name,  saffron,  is  no  doubt  derived  from  llw 
Arabic  ^j' jAc j.  »afran,  as  are  the  corresponding 
terms  in  most  of  the  langu^es  of  Europe. 


Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  likely  than  thM 
saffron  should  be  associated  with  the  Ibiegoaig 
fragrant  substances  in  the  passage  of  Canlidefi 
as  it  still  continues  to  be  esteemed  by  AejiIk 
nations,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  cultime<l 
by  them.  Hasselquist  also,  in  reference  to  Ihis 
Biblical    plant,    describes    the    ground    I 


(he  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo, 


and  particularires  a  fragrant  variety  in  Syria. 

The  name  jaffron,  as  usually  applied,  dot.  .~- 
denoCe  the  whole  plant,  nor  even  the  whole  6own 


III,  but 


of  the  style,  which,  being  plucked  o 

dried.     These,  when  prepared,  arc  ory,  umi-i— 

thread-like,  and  twisted  together,   of  an  oMfie- 

yellow   colour,    having  a   peculiar    aromatic  oM 

penetraring  odour,  with  a  bitterish  and  somewlol 

aromatic  taste,  tinging  (he  mouth  and  salira  of  * 

yellov 
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which  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia  into  India. 
Hay  saffron  is  obtamed  in  this  country  chiefly  from 
France  and  Spain,  though  it  is  also  sometimes 
prepared  from  the  native  crocus  cultivated  for  this 
purpose.  Saffron  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as 
a  stimulant  medicine,  and  still  enjoys  high  repute 
in  Eastern  countries,  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a 
condiment — ^J.  F.  R. 

KAREM  {Kapifi).  In  the  Septuagint  version  a 
group  of  eleven  towns  is  inserted  between  vers.  59 
and  60  of  Josh,  xv.,  and  among  these  is  Karem. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  that  passage.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  docs  not  occur  in  any  Hebrew  MS.  ;  that 
Jerome  affirms  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew, 
nor  in  any  version  besides  the  LXX. ;  that  it  does 
exist  now,  and  always  has  existed,  in  the  various 
codices  of  the  LXX.  Jerome  thinks  the  passage 
genuine,  but  wilfully  omitted  by  Jewish  c6p3nsts 
( Comment,  in  Mich,  v.  2) ;  Clericns  and  Capellus 
abo  think  it  genuine,  but  omitted  by  Homoiotdettton 
{Crit.  Sac,  iv.  5.3);  Buxtorf,  Rosenmiiller,  and 
others,  pronounce  it  spurious.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  towns  are  all  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict lying  between  Bethzur  and  Jerusalem,  and 
none  of  the  other  groups  contain  any  town  in  that 
district.  Karem  is  doubtless  identical  with  the 
modem  Ain  Kdrem^  a  little  village  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  Wady  Beit  Hantna,  three  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  reputed  birth- 
place of  John  the  Baptist  It  contains  a  convent 
and  church ;  the  latter  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  house  of  Zacharias.  A  grotto  beneath  the 
church  has  the  following  legend  inscribed  on  a  slab 
in  the  floor ; — *  Hie  Praecursor  Domini  natus  est ' 
(Quaresmius,  iu  709,  seq. ;  Handbook  far  S.  and  P.^ 
p.  233  ;  Robinson,  B,  R.,  iiu  272;  Wilson,  Lands 
of  the  Bible,  il  266).— J.  L  P. 

KARKAA  (njrjTjgn,  with  the  art.  and  H  local, 

*  floor,'  and  perhaps  *  flat  ;*  KaJi^s  ;  Carcaa), '  a 
place  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah,  situated  on 
the  high  table-land  west  of  Kadesh-bamea  (Josh. 
XV.  3).  It  is  not  again  mentioned,  and  the  site  is 
unknown. — ^J.  L,  P. 


y    y 


KARKOR  OfnPj  *  level  ground'  =  J    \  ;  Kop- 

jcdp ;  Alex.  Kapicd ;  omitted  in  the  Vulgate),  a  place 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  to  which  Zeba  ana  Zal- 
munna  fled  with  their  army  when  defeated  by  Gideon 
( Judg.  viii.  10) .  Its  situation  is  not  described,  but 
we  read  that  when  Gideon  pursued  them,  he  *went 
up  (from  the  ford  at  Succoth)  by  the  way  of  them 
that  dwell  in  tents,  on  the  east  of  Nobah  and  Jog- 
behah*  (ver.  11).  It  must  therefore  have  been 
somewhere  on  the  level  plateau  of  Mishor,  near 
the  eastern  border  of  Moab  [  Jogbehah].  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  mention  it  as  in  their  day  a  castle 
{ippaOpwv)  a  day's  journey  distant  from  Petra  {Ono- 
mast.,  S.V.  Carcai^,  The  site  is  now  unknown  ; 
but  that  assigned  to  it  by  Eusebius  seems  too  far 
south. — ^J.  L.  P. 

KARPAS  (Dfin?)  occurs  in  the  book  of  Esther 

(i.  6),  in  the  description  of  the  hangings  'in  the 
court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace,'  at  the 
time  of  the  great  feast  given  in  the  city  Shushan, 
or  Susan,  bv  Ahasnerus,  who  *  reigned  from  India 
even  unto  Ethiopia.'    We  are  told  that  there  were 


white,  green  {karpas),  and  blue  hangings  fastened 
with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings 
and  pillars  of  marble.  Karpas  is  translated  green 
in  our  version,  on  the  authority,  it  is  said,  'of  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,'  where  it  is  interpreted  leek- 
green,    Rosenmiiller  and  others  derive  the  Hebrew 

word  from    the    Arabic  luijj^,  kurufs,  which 

signifies  'garden-parsley,'  apium  petroselinum,  as 
if  it  alluded  to  the  green  colour  of  this  plant ;  at 
the  same  time  arguing  that  as  '  the  word  karpas  is 
placed  between  two  other  words  which  undoubtedly 
denote  colours,  viz.,  the  white  and  the  purple-blue^ 
it  probaldy  also  does  the  same.'  But  if  two  of  the 
words  denote  colours,  it  would  appear  a  good 
reason  why  tl^e  third  should  refer  to  the  substance 
which  was  coloured.  This,  there  is  little  doubt, 
is  what  was  intended.  If  we  consider  that*the 
occurrences  related  took  place  at  the  Persian  court 
at  a  time  when  it  held  sway  even  unto  India,  and 
that  the  account  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  written  in  the  ancient  language  of  Persia, 
we  may  suppose  that  some  foreign  words  may  have 
been  introduced  to  indicate  even  an  already  well- 
known  substance :  but  more  especially  so  if  the 
substance  itself  was  then  first  made  known  to  the 
Hebrews. 

The  Hebrew  karpas  is  very  sunilar  to  the  Sans- 
crit karpasum,  karpasa,  or  karpase,  signifying  the 
cotton-plant.  Celsius  {Hierobot,  u  159)  states  that 
the  Arabs  and  Persians  have  karphas  and  kirbas  as 
names  for  cottoii.  These  must  no  doubt  be  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit,  while  the  word  kapas  is  now 
applied  throughout  India  to  cotton  with  the  seed, 
and  may  even  be  seen  ih  English  prices-current. 
Kd/nreuror  occurs  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian,  who 
states  that  the  region  about  the  Gulf  of  Barygaze, 
in  India,  was  productive  of  carpasus,  and  of  the 
fine  Indian  muslins  made  of  it  The  word  is  no 
doubt  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  karpasa,  and 
though  it  has  been  translated  Jine  muslin  by  Dr. 
Vincent,  it  may  mean  cotton  cloths,  or  calico  in 
general  Mr.  Yates,  in  his  valuable  work,  Tex- 
trinum  Antiquorum,  states  that  the  earliest  notice 
of  this  Oriental  name  in  any  classical  author  which 
he  has  met  with,  is  the  line  *  Carbasina,  molochma, 
ampelina'  of  Caecilius  Statins,  who  died  B.C.  169. 
Mr.  Vates  infers  that  as  this  poet  translated  from 
the  Greek,  so  the  Greeks  must  have  made  use  of 
muslins  or  calicoes,  etc,  which  were  brought  from 
India  as  early  as  200  years  B.C.  See  his  work,  as 
well  as  that  of  Celsius-,  for  numerous  quotations 
from  classical  authors,  where  carbasus  occurs; 
proving  that  not  only  the  word,  but  the  substance 
which  it  indicated,  was  known  to  the  ancients 
subsequent  to  this  period.  It  might,  indeed  must, 
have  been  known  long  before  to  the  Persians,  as 
constant  communication  took  place  by  caravans 
between  the  north  of  India  and  Persia,  as  has  been 
clearly  shewn  by  Heeren.  Cotton  was  known  to 
Ctesias,  who  lived  so  long  at  the  Persian  court- 
Nothing  can  be  more  suitable  than  cotton,  white 
and  blue,  in  the  above  passage  of  Esther,  as  the 
writer  of  this  article  long  since  (1837)  remarked  in  a 
note  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medi- 
cine, p.  145  :  •  Hanging  curtains  made  with  calico, 
usually  in  stripes  of  different  colours  and  padded  with 
cotton,  called  purdahs,  are  employed  throughout 
India  as  a  substitute  for  doors.'  They  may  be  seen 
used  for  the  very  purjwses  mentioned  in  the  text  in 
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the  court  of  the  King  of  Delhi's  palace,  where,  on  a 
paved  mosaic  terrace,  rows  of  splendid  pillars  sup- 
port a  light  roof,  from  i^rhich  nang  by  rings  im- 
mense ps^ded  and  striped  curtains,  which  ma^  be 
rolled  up  or  removed  at  pleasure.  These  either 
increase  light  or  ventilation,  and  form,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  movable  wall  to  the  building,  which  is 
tised  as  one  of  the  halls  of  audience.  This  kind  of 
structure  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Persian 
conquerors  of  India,  and  therefore  may  serve  to 
explain  the  object  of  the  colonnade  in  front  of 
tlie  palace  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  [Cotton]. — 
J,F,  R. 

KARTAH  (nmp,  <city;'  Kda^t;  Alex.  Kd/»a; 

CarfAa)j  a  city  of  Zebulun,  assigned  to  the  Levites 
together  with  Jokneam  (Josh,  xxl  34).  It  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  parallel  pas- 
sagfe  in  I  Chron.  vi  77,  has  Rimmon  and  Tabor 
instead  of  Jokneam  and  Kartah ;  but  the  Alex. 
Codex  of  the  LXX.  reads  as  in  Joshua.  The 
town  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.,  s,v.  CartAa),  Van 
de  Velde  su^ests  that  it  may  be  identical  with  el- 
Hartif  a  village  with  traces  of  antiquity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kishon  at  the  base  of  Carmd,  and 
only  a  few  miles  north-west  of  the  site  of  Jokneam 
(Afemoir,  p.  327).  The  names,  however,  are  radi- 
cally different. — J.  L.  P. 

KARTAN  (JWlp,  an  ancient  dual  form,  •  two 

towns;*  Qefi/uip;  Alex.  Noe/ifu^r;  CarfAan\  one 
of  the  three  cities  assigned  to  the  Levites  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  The  parallel 
passage  In  i  Chron.  vi  76  (61)  reads  Kirjathaim^ 
which  is  just  the  same  word  differently  inflected 
(D^n^jJ,   *two  towns;'  Kapia^af/A).     Nothing  is 

known  of  its  history  or  site.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
only  mention  it  as  a  Levitical  city  of  I*^phtali 
{Onomasi.,  s.v.  CafiAam), — J.  L.  P. 

KATTATH  (flttip  =  WBp,  *  small ;' Karonf^ ; 

Alex.  KoTTd^;  CatttA),  a  town  of  Zebulun  (Josh, 
xix.  15).  Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller  suggest  that 
Kattath  is  the  same  as  JJTi^m  (}^npp),  which  is 

mentioned  in  Judg.  I  30 ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this.  Kattath  has  not  been  identified,  and  we 
have  no  data  to  fix  its  site.— J.  L.  P. 

KEACH,  Benjamin,  a  distinguished  divine  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  was  bom  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, Feb.  29,  1640,  and  died  in  Southwark, 
July  18,  1704.  His  parents,  too  poor  to  give  him 
a  liberal  education,  intended  him  for  business,  but 
his  aspirations  were  after  literature,  and  he  eagerly 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  At 
the  ace  of  fifteen  he  joined  the  Baptist  church  in 
WinsTow,  and  three  years  aflerwaixis  was  chosen 
by  the  members  of  the  same  church  as  their  pastor. 
After  the  restoration,  in  common  with  multitudes, 
he  suffered  persecution.  Finding  no  rest  from  in- 
formers in  the  country,  he  sought  refi^  in  London, 
where,  with  his  wife  and  family,  he  arrived  penni- 
less, having  been  robbed  on  the  way.  Soon  after  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  small  society  which  met 
in  a  private  house  in  Tooley  Street  His  congre- 
gation, however,  increased,  and  erected  a  com- 
modious house  of  worship  in  Horsely  Down, 
Southwark,  where  Dr.  Gill  afterwanls  preached. 
He  was  very  popular  ;  and  his  congregation  at 


length  avera^ied  one  thousand  persons.  His  pen 
was  ever  active.  He  published  forty-three  wmks, 
of  which  sixteen  were  controversial,  nine  poetical, 
and  eighteen  practical  and  expository.  The  works 
by  which  he  is  tisually  known  are : — Tropoli^; 
or  a  Key  to  Open  the  Scripture  Mitapkon  and 
Typesy  London  1682,  best  ed.  1779,  reprinted  to 
Ireland  1856,  i  vol.  imp.  8vo ;  2.  Giupd  MysUria 
Revecdtd;  or  an  Exposition  of  all  the  ParaUes,  and 
many  express  Similihides^  contained  in  the  four 
Evangelists^  1 701,  folio ;  181 5,  4  vols.  8vo;  1S56, 
I  voL  royal  8vo.  Mingled  with  uiquestioMd 
reverence  for  the  divine  word,  and  much  good 
material  of  which  the  judicious  student  may  avail 
himself  with  advantage,  there  is  a  large  amoont  o> 
fanciful  exposition  and  of  unwise  spiritualiang  in 
these  volumes. — I.  J. 

KEDAR  07P»   'black;'  Kij3«£^;  Ccdar\  the 

second  son  of  Ishmael  and  founder  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  tribes  of  Arabia  (Gen.  xxv.  13- 
16).  The  word  Kedar  signifies  'black/  and  the 
tents  of  the  tribe,  like  all  those  of  the  Bcdawin  of 
the  present  day,  were  black  (Cant.  I  $) ;  hence 
some  have  supposed  that  the  name  was  given  to 
the  tribe  because  of  the  colour  of  their  tents. 
Others  think  that  the  name  originated  in  the  dark- 
ness of  their  complexion  (Bochart,  Opera^  i.  216). 
This  is  all  mere  conjecture.  The  name  was  6ist 
borne  by  the  son  of  Ishmael ;  but  whether  it 
originat^  like  that  of  Esau,  in  any  pecuharity  in 
the  child,  or  in  any  event  in  his  after  life,  ve 
cannot  tell.  The  tents  of  all  the  nomad  tribes  oi 
Arabia  are  black,  and  the  colour  of  their  skin  b 
uniformly  of  a  light  bronze  hue,  so  that  the  name 
Kedar  was  in  these  respects  no  more  applicable  to 
one  tribe  than  another. 

The  'children  of  Kedar'  (*np  ^33,  Is.  xxi.  17) 
were  well  known  to  the  Israelites,  and  are  more 
frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture  than  any  of  the 
other  Arab  tribes.  Several  particulais  are  men- 
tioned calculated  to  illustrate  tneir  mode  of  life,  and 
to  indicate  their  place  of  abode.  They  dwelt 
chiefly  in  tents  (Psw  cxx.  5),  though  some  of  them 
occupied  cities  and  villages  (^y-and  O^^OT;  K 
xlii.  11)  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  of  Anba« 
apparently  in  a  mountainous  and  rocky  district 
Thev  were  rich  in  flocks:  '  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar 
shall  be  gathered  together  unto  thee'  (Is.  Iz.  7); 
in  camels  and  cattle:  'Their  camels  shall  be  a 
booty  and  the  multitude  of  their  cattle  a  9X)il' 
( Jer.  xlix.  32) ;  and  with  these  thqr  supplied  the 
marts  of  Tyre  during  the  period  of*^  its  ^ory  and 
power  (Ezek.  xxvil  2i).  The  children  of  Kedar 
were  also  celebrated  as  warriors.  Isaiah,  whai 
foretelling  their  faD,  says,  *  All  the  glory  of  Kedar 
shaU  fail,  and  the  residue  of  the  number  of  archers, 
the  mighty  men  of  the  children  of  Kedar'  (xn- 
i6,  17). 

Guided  by  these  notices,  we  infer  that  the 
tribe  of  Kedar  had  its  nucleus  in  the  hill  ooootiy. 
north  of  Medina,  where  there  are  still  villages  and 
fortresses,  and  that  their  pasture-grounds  artendej 
to  the  eastern  borders  of  Sjrria  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  soine  « 
the  islands  in  which  they  appear  to  have  occupied 
(Is.  xliL  II,  12;  Foister's  Geography  of  Arabia,  \' 
242,  sg.)  Pliny  speaks  of  an  Arab  trit*  called 
Cedrei^  as  dwelling  m  this  region,  and  adjoining  the 
Nabatheans  (//.  N.  v.  12);  there  can  be  nodwil* 
of  their  identity  with    the   children   of  Kedar. 
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Ptolemy  calls  them  Darrae  {Giog'.  vL  7),  evidently 
a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Hebrew ;  and  Forster 
supposes  that  it  is  the  same  people  Arrian  refers  to 
as  tne  Kanraitae,  which  he  thinks  should  be  read 
Kadraitae  {Giog:  of  Arabia,  u  247).  A  very 
ancient  Arab  tradition  states  that  Kedar  settled  in 
the  Hedjaz,  the  country  round  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  that  his  descendants  have  ever  since  ruled  there 
{Abulfectae  Hist  Anteislamica,  ed.  Fleischer,  p. 
192).  From  Kedar  sprung  the  distinguished  tribe 
of  Koreish,  to  which  Mohammed  belonged. 

The  Ishmaelites  are  well  known  to  be  an  un- 
changing people.  Their  customs  and  national 
characteristics  they  have  retained  unchanged  from 
the  earliest  ages.  Every  tribe  also  dings  with  a 
wonderful  tenacity  to  the  homes,  fountains,  and 
pasture  lands  of  their  ancestors.  There  can  be 
iiltle  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  tradition  is  tnie 
that  the  Hedjaz  is  still  peopled  by  Kedarite  tribes, 
though  the  name  has  disappeared.  The  Kedarites 
were  distingmshed  among  all  the  Ishmaelites  for 
the  fierceness  of  their  character,  and  their  skill  in 
arms.  '  Woe  is  me,'  writes  the  Psalmist,  *  that  I 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar.  My  soul  hath  long 
dwelt  with  him  that  haieih peace,  I  am  for  peace ; 
but,  when  I  speak,  they  are  for  war'*  (cxx.  j). 
Isaiah,  too,  celebrates  the  glory  of  Kedar,  namely, 
'  its  archers^  and  its  *  mighty  men'  (xxL  17).  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hedjaz  are  composed  of  the 
powerful  and  warlike  tribe  called  Beni  Harb, 
*  children  of  war;^  some  of  whom  live  in  villages 
and  towns,  but  most  of  them  in  tents.  Burck- 
hardt  says  they  can  muster  about  40,000  match- 
locks, and,  next  to  the  Anezes,  they  •  constitute  the 
most  formidable  association  of  BedawSn  in  Arabia' 
{Notes  OH  the  Bedouin  and  Wahabys,  p.  234). 
They  are  still  rich  in  flocks  and  herds ;  and  they 
dwell  in  safety  among  their  native  hills,  just  as 
their  forefathers  did  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  who 
says  of  them,  *  Get  you  up  unto  the  wealthy 
nation  that  dwelleth  without  care,  which  have 
neither  gates  nor  bars,  which  dwell  alone.  And 
their  camels  shall  be  a  booty,  and  the  multitude  of 
their  cattle  a  spoil'  (xlix.  31,  32).  Thus  we  find 
the  descendants  of  Kedar,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  re- 
taining through  nearly  four  thousand  years  the  very 
possessions  originally  occupied  by  their  founder ; 
and  retaining  also  their  national  characteristics, 
habits,  and  even  property.  This  is  just  another 
proof  of  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  pro- 
mise regarding  Ishmael — *  He  will  be  a  wild  man  ; 
his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him  ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  brethren'  (Gen.  xvi.  12).  In  addition  to 
the  valuable  works  of  Forster  and  Burckhardt 
already  referred  to,  the  student  may  consult  Re- 
land,  Paliest.j  p.  96,  seq ;  Wellsted,  Travels  in 
Arabia^  ii.  231,  sea;  Wallin's  Journey  through 
Arabia,  in  Journal  of  R.  Geog,  Soc,^  vols.  xx. 
and  xxiv. ;  Bochart,  Opera,  L  pp.  142,  214. — 
J-  L.  P. 

KEDEMOTH  (n'lD^p,  *  beginnings,'  or  per- 
haps '  eastern ;'  Keda/i(^^,  Baxe8/U(^^,  and  EaS- 
fiw'S^ ;  Alex.  KcSmc^^,  Ke5i7M<^^)  and  Ka/iijSi^^ ; 
Cademoth)y  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Moab, 
near  the  river  Arnon,  with  a  'wilderness'  or  'pas- 
ture land'  03*110)  encircling  it,  called  by  the  same 
name  (Dcut.  ii.  24-26).  It  was  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  and  was  one  of 


the  cities  given  out  of  that  tribe  to  the  Levites  (i 
Chron.  vl  79).  The  name  may  probably  have 
originated  in  the  dtuation  of  the  Kedemoth,  on  the 
'eastern'  border  of  Canaan.  The  site  is  not 
known,  nor  has  the  district  around  it  been  ex- 
plored.— J.  L.  P. 

KEDESH  (KHp,  'sanctuary;'  KdJijj,  K<i«ej; 

Alex.  E^d«f ;  Cades).  I.  A  town  on  the  south- 
eastern border  of  Judah,  near  the  confines  of  Edom 
(Josh.  XV.  23).  In  Josh.  xv.  3,  Kadesh-bamea  is 
mentioned  as  a  border  city  of  Judah  towards  Edom  ; 
and  then  in  ver.  23  the  writer  says  *  the  uttermost 
cities  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  ludah,  toward 
the  coast  of  Edom  southward,  were, — and  among 
them  is  Kedesh.  The  words  arc  indentical  in  He- 
brew, though  differently  pointed,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  l^  safely  concluded  that  Kedesh  and 
Kadesh-bamea  are  identical    [Kadesh-barn ea.  ] 

2.  (K^det ;  Alex.  K^dee ;  Cedei),  a  town  of  Issa- 
char  allotted  to  the  Levites  (l  Chron.  vi.  72  (57). 
The  parallel  passage  in  Josh.  xxi.  28  has  Kishon 
(fV^^ ;  Kur(6y ;  Alex.  K«rt(6i').     Keil  remarks  that 

the  reading  Kedesh  in  Chronicles  is  probably  an 
error ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  original  luime  was  changed,  or 
that  the  city,  like  many  others^  had  two  names. 
[Kishon.] 

3.  Kedesh  -  Naphtau   C'^MW  Bhp  ;   Kd^iys 

Ne03^aXO;  also  called  Kedesh  in  Galilee  (Josh, 
xxi.  32)  and  simply  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37),  an 
ancient  Canaanitish  town  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  (/.  e.\  and  subsequently  assigned  to  the 
Levites,  and  made  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge 
west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xxL  32).  It  seenis  to 
have  been  a  *  sanctuary'  of  the  old  Canaanites ; 
and  the  Israelites,  while  they  retained  the  name 
denoting  its  character,  made  it  in  some  respect 
their  *  sanctuary'  also.  It  was  emphatically  Kedesh 
Naphtali,  *the  holy  place  of  Naphtali,'  and  the 
asylum  of  all  northern  Palestine.  Kedesh  was 
principally  celebrated  as  the  home  of  Barak,  and 
the  gathering-place  of  that  noble  band  of  patriots 
who,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon,  freed  Israel  from 
the  power  of  the  king  of  Hazor  and  his  general 
Sisera  (Judg.  iv.)  Kedesh  lay  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  and  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  first  incursion  of  the  Assyrians.  With  other 
cities  round  it — Dan,  Ijon,  AmI,  etc. — it  was  cap- 
tured by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  its  inhabitants  carried 
away  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  The  city  ap- 
pears no  more  in  sacred  nistory ;  but  until  this  day 
It  has  never  been  wholly  destroyed  or  desolated. 
We  read  of  it  during  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees 
(i  Maccab.  xi.  63),  when  it  was  reckoned  a  town 
of  Galilee.  Josephus  calls  it  ^  K^5c(ro  [Antiq.  v. 
I.  18),  and  describes  it  as  situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  country  of  Tyre  in  Upper  Galilee  (xiii.  5.  6). 
In  his  time  it  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tyrians  {Bdl.  Jud,  ii.  18.  i) ;  though  Reland 
supposes,  without  any  real  grounds,  that  there  was 
another  Kedesh  near  Tyre  {,Pal.,  p.  697).  Euse- 
bius  tells  us  that  it  is  called  KuSocro'^f,  and  is 
situated  eight  miles  from  Tyre,  near  Paneas  {Cf no- 
mast.  ,  s.  v.  Cedes).  In  the  12th  century  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  visited  Kedesh,  and  found  there  the  tomb 
of  Barak  and  several  Jewish  saints  {Early  Travels 
in  Pal.,  89). 
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Kedesh  still  retains  its  ancient  name  under  the 


«<»  rf» 


Arabic  form  Kedes  (mm  jj).    The  site  is  beautiful. 

High  up  among  the  mountains  of  Naphtali  is  a 
little  green  plain,  embosomed  in  wooded  hill  tops. 
On  its  western  side  is  a  rounded  tdl^  on  which  the 
modem  village  stands.  From  the  tell  a  low  nar- 
row ridge  projects  into  the  plain,  with  flat  top  and 
steep  sides,  covered  with  rank  vegetation.  Both 
ridge  and  tell  are  strewn  with  ruins  ;  a  large  column 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  two 
others  lie  beside  it.  On  the  eastern  slope  are 
heaps  of  hewn  stones^  large  sarcophagi,  broken 

Kiilars,  smd  other  remnants  of  former  grandeur — 
ere  lying  on  piles  in  tobacco  gardens,  and  there 
strewn  thickly  over  the  surface,  half  covered  with 
rubbish  and  rank  weeds.  In  the  plain,  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  ridge,  round  a  little  fountain,  lie 
the  most  interesting  remains  of  Kedesh.  A  number 
of  sarcophagi  serve  the  purpose  of  water-troughs. 
Near  these  are  the  ruins  of  two  beautiful  buildings, 
but  whether  mausoleums,  temples,  or  synagogues, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Between  them  is  a  very 
remarkable  group  of  sarcophagi  standing  on  a  mas- 
sive platform  of  solid  masonry.  They  were  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  sculptures,  now  so  much 
defaced  that  the  writer,  who  visited  Kedes  in  1858, 
could  not  make  out  the  subjects.  These  are  doubt- 
less the  tombs  of  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and 
Brocardus  speak  (chap,  vii.,  p.  173) ;  and  they  shew 
that  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  the  Jews 
still  regarded  Kedesh  as  a  sanctuaiy.  (See  Hand^ 
book  for  S.  and  P.^  p.  443  ;  Robinson,  B.  ^.,  iii. 
PP-  367-369;  Stanley,  S,  and  />.,  332,  382;  Lec- 
tures on  ynvish  Churchy  317.)  Kedes  is  now  a 
small  and  miserable  village,  but  the  situation  is  de- 
lightful, the  air  pure  and  bracing,  and  the  view,  es- 
peciallv  towards  the  north-east,  where  Hermon  rises 
over  the  wooded  height,  rich  and  grand.  The 
plain  beside  Kedes  and  the  surrounding  hills  are 
thinly  covered  with  terebinth  and  osuc  forests, 
among  which  the  writer  saw  at  several  places  the 
black  tents  of  a  nomad  tribe  which  fre(]uents  this 
region.  In  the  narrative  of  Barak's  triumph  we 
read  that  '  Heber  the  Kenite  .  .  .  had  severed 
himself  from  the  Kenites  (who  were  settled  in  the 
south  of  Palestine,  Judg.  L  16),  and  pitched  his 
tent  a/  the  terebinths  of  Zaanaim  (or  *  of  the  wan- 
derers ;'  E.  V.  •  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,'  ji^tpj 
D^|y}Q  ;  ita%  Spvbt  T\€W€KTQi6may ;  Alex,  trpbt  Spw 

•       m 

dvawavofiipiop),  *  which  is  by  Kedesh^  (Judg*  iv.  II). 
The  features  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  the 
people,  do  not  seem  to  be  much  changed  since  the 
days  of  Barak. — J.  L.  P. 

KEDRON.     [KiDRON.] 

KEEPER.     Five  Hebrew  words  are  thus  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V. 

1.  *1LSi,   from  *1^3,  custodemtf   servavit;  only 

employed  for  a  keeper  of  a  vineyard.  Cant  I  6 ; 
viii.  II.     Akin  to  this  is — 

2.  *13P»  from  nVJ,  Job  xxvii.  18  :— *  As  a  booth 

that  the  keeper  maketh;'  cf.  Prov.  xxviu  18;  Is. 
xxviL  3.  The  word  is  elsewhere  rendered  *  watch- 
man,* 2  Kings  xvii.  9  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  6 ;  or  *  watcher,' 
Jer.  iv.  16.  ' 


3.  njh,   *a  shepherd,'  from  Hjn,  *pavit,'  of 

Abel,  Gen.  iv.  2 ;  Moses,  Exod.  iiL  i ;  David,  i 
Sam.  xvi.  ii ;  xviL  34.  The  word  is  ahnost 
always  translated  '  shepherd,*  either  actual,  Exod. 
ii.  17 ;  I  Sam.  xxv.  7 ;  or  metaphorical,  as  of  Cpis, 
Is.  xliv.  28  ;  and  of  Jehovah,  Ps.  xxiiL  i ;  Ixxx.  1 
(2) ;  but  sometimes  *  pastor'  (only  in  Jer.],  Jer. 
iil  15  ;  x.  21 ;  or  '  herdman,'  Gen.  xiu.  7,  8 ; 
xxvi.  20. 

4-  1ld\^t  from  ^DC^t  custodivity  servavit;  used 

frequently  in  such  phrases  as,  '  keeper  of  the  door 
or  gate,'  2  Kings  xxii.  4 ;  Neh.  xiii.  22 ;  Esther 
vi.  2  ;  Jer.  lit  24  ;  *  of  the  wardrobe,'  2  Kbgsxxii 
14  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22  ;  *  of  the  watch,'  2  Kings 
xi.  5 ;  •  of  the  women,'  Esther  ii.  3,  8,  14.  li 
is  often  translated  '  watchman,'  Is.  xxl  11,  12; 
Ps.  cxxvii  I ;  and  is  used  of  Jdiovah,  Ps.  cxzL  3, 
4,  5,  etc. 

5.  ^iS^,  '  a  prince,'  or  *  captain,'  only  in  Gen. 

xxxix.  21,  22,  23,  as  'keeper  of  the  prison;'  tbe 
same  word  being  used  of  Potiphar,  *  captain  ot 
the  guard,'  Gen.  xxxix.  I ;  xl.  3 ;  and  of  the  *  djiel 
of  the  buders  and  chief  of  the  baken,'  Gen.  xL  3. 
— K  V. 

KEHELATHAH  (HTli^np,  i.g,,  iTJ^P,  'flssai- 

bly;'  Ma/crXXd^;  Alex.  MourcXd^;  CedatJu),  txnt 
of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  between  Sinai  and 
Kadesh.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiil  32. 
There  are  no  data  by  which  to  determine  the  site- 
The  name  may  have  originated  in  some  cxtraoidi- 
naiy  assembly  of  the  people. — J.  L.  P. 

KEIL,  Karl  Aug.  Gottl.,  was  bora  at 
Grossenhain,  23d  April  1754,  and  died  at  Ldpac, 
where  he  was  professor  of  lheol<^,  22d  April 
1818.  His  wntings  are  chiefly  HenoeoeaticaL 
In  1 810  he  published  Lehrbuch  d,  Hermauubk. 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Emmerliog, 
Elemenia  Her,  Novi  Test,,  Lips.  181 1.  After  his 
death,  his  occasional  writings  were  collected  and 
published  under  the  title  of  Opuscula  Academa, 
by  J.  b.  Goldhom,  lips.  1821.  Beside  Irealiss 
on  topics  of  Hermeneutical  interest,  this  toIhek 
contains  several  exeeetical  essays,  and  an  daboiaie 
dissertation,  De  I^tonica  philosophise  ad  M- 
Christ,  apud  vet.  eccles,  scriptores  rations  KeO  is  1 
perspicuous  writer,  and  his  works,  though  cold 
and  formal^  are  full  of  good  sense  and  solid  ksn- 
ing. — W.  L.  A. 

KEILAH  (hi>^jyp,  perhaps/.^.,  JJi.  'fortress;' 

Kfl-XdAi  and  iJerXd  ;  Alex.  Kce«Xd  ;  Ceila),  a  ^ 
of  Judah,  Situated  in  the  Shephelah  or  plain  of 
Philistia,  near  Mareshah  and  Nezib  (Josh.  xt.  Iji 
44).  When  David  was  a  refugee  from  the  Israel- 
itish  court,  Keilah  was  attacked,  and  its  thrcshiiy- 
floors  plundered  by  the  Philistines.  The  inhabi 
tants  appear  to  have  taken  refuge  within  their 
walls.  News  was  brought  to  David;  ***  *®?^ 
down '  from  the  mountains  of  Judah,  defeated  iw 
Philistines,  took  away  their  cattle,  and  reJ»«^ 
Keilah  (i  Sam.  xxiii.  1-5).  David  and  his  6co 
followers  settled  for  a  time  in  the  town  ;  hot  wdct 
an  attack  was  threatened  by  Saul  he  discovej^ 
that  the  ungrateful  inhabitants  were  resolved  to  be 
tray  him ;  and  so  *  David  and  his  men  .  .  .  i'^'^ 
and  departed  out  of  Keilah,  and  went  whithetso- 
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ever  they  could  go'  (vers.  6-13).  Kcilah  was  one 
of  the  places  reoccupied  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii. 
1 7,  18).  Josepbus  calls  the  city  KiXXa ;  and  Euse- 
hius  describes  it  as  still  a  village  called  Ki;Xd,  seven- 
teen miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis  toward  Hebron  ; 
hut  Jerome  makes  it  only  eight  miles  {Onomast,^ 
S.V.  Ceila),  They  both  state  that  it  contained  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (see  also  s.v.  Echda), 
The  city  and  tomb  are  mentioned  by  Sozomen 
{Hist  vii.  29;  Reland,  Pal^  P,  698).  Eight 
Roman  miles  from  Beit  Jibrim,  the  ancient  Eleu- 
theropolis, on  the  way  to  Hebron,  is  a  large  ruined 
tower  or  castle  adled  Kel<u  It  stands  on  a  pro- 
jecting cliff  on  the  right  bank  of  Wady  el-Feranj 
(Van  de  Velde,  Memoiry  p.  328;  cf.  Robinson, 
B.  R.y  iii.  71).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
is  the  long-lost  Keilah.  The  situation  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  incidental  notices  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  statements  of  Jerome. — J.  L.  P, 

KELEB   (373 :    Sept.   irvt^y,   jcvrcipioi^).      This 

V  V 

word  probably  is  onomatopoetic,  and  is  applied 
to  the  canine  species  from  the  peculiar  sound  of 
their  cry ;  comp.  Germ.  Kliiffen^  and  Eng.  Yelp, 

Bochart  compares  it  with  the  Arab.  („^A^,  Kelubj 
SL  hook  or  iridenty  and  C.;\j^9  ctUlahathy  tongs 

<more  properly  .  .IjuJJ3^9  elkulbatdnt) ;  and  says, 

*  Canis  indidem  3^3  dictus  a  firmiUUe  dentium 
^uibus  morsus  tenacitas  tanta  est  ut  harpaginum  et 
forcipum  instar  videri  queat*  {Hieroz,^  part  I.  bk. 
i  c  9) ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  these  words 

arc  derived  themselves  from  the  Arabic  f    ^1^. 

• 

kelb^  a  ravenous  animal^  applied  to  both  the  lion 
and  the  dog.  The  dog  was  used  by  the  Hebrews 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  houses  (Is.  Ivi.  xo) 
and  flocks  (Job  xxx.  I  [Herds  and  Flocks]). 
At  a  later  period  we  find  dogs  also  accompanying 
their  masters  in  their  journeys  (Tob.  v.  16  ;  xi.  4). 
There  were,  however,  then  as  now,  throughout 
the  East,  large  numbers  of  unappropriated  dogs, 
which  wandered  in  troops  through  the  cities  and 
villages  seeking  food  (i  Kings  xiv.  11  ;  xvi.  4;  2 
Kings  ix.  10).  *  There  is,'  says  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith,  *  in  Asia,  still  extant  one^  perhaps  more  than 


a^  Wild  D^g. 

one,  species,  that  never  have  been  the  companions 
of  man,  and  there  are  races  of  uncertain  origin,  that 
may  have  been  formerly  domesticated,  but  which 
are  now  feral,  and  as  fierce  as  wolves ;  while,  from 
the  particular  opinions  of  Oriental  nations,  there 
are  others,  exceedingly  numerous,  neither  wild  nor 
domesticated,  but  existing  in  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Levant,  without  owners  ;  feeding  on 
carrion  and  offals,  and  still  having  the  true  instinct 


of  protecting  property,  guarding  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  or  quarter  where  they  are  tolerated ; 
and  so  far  cherished,  that  water  and  some  food  are 
not  unusually  placed  within  their  reach. 

*The  true  wild  species  of  Upper  and  Eastern 
Asia  is  a  low,  sharp-nosed  reddish  cur-dog,  not 
unlike  a  fox,  but  with  less  taiL  In  Persia  and 
Turkey  there  exists  a  larger  dog,  resembling  a 
wolf,  exceedingly  savage.  Both  arc  gregarious, 
hunt  in  packs,  but  are  occasionally  seen  alone. 
They  are  readily  distinguished  from  a  wolf  by 
their  shorter  unfurnished  tails. 

*  The  street-dog,  without  master,  apparently  de- 
rived from  the  rufous-cur,  and  in  Egypt  partaking 
of  the  mongrel  greyhound,  often  more  or  less  bare, 
with  a  mangy  unctuous  skin,  frequently  with  seve- 
ral teeth  wanting,  was,  as  it  now  is,  considered  a 
defiling  animal.  It  is  to  animals  of  this  class, 
which  no  doubt  followed  the  camp  of  Israel,  and 
himg  on  its  skirts,  that  allusion  is  more  particu- 
larly made  in  Exod.  xxii.  31  ;  for  the  same  custom 
exists  at  this  day,  and  the  race  of  street-dogs  still 
retain  their  ancient  habits.  A  portion  of  the 
Cairo  packs  annually  become  hadgis^  and  go  and 
return  with  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  while  others 
come  from  Damascus,  acting  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  it  is  known  that  the  pilgrims  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  are  similarly  attended  to  Kerbela : 
indeed,  every  caravan  is  so,  more  or  less,  by  these 
poor  animals.  But  with  regard  to  the  dogs  that 
devoured  Jezebel,  and  licked  up  Ahab*s  blood  (i 
Kings  xxi.  23),  they  may  have  been  of  the  wild 
races,  a  species  of  which  is  reported  to  have  parti- 
cularly infested  the  banks  of  the  Kishon  and  the 
district  of  Jezreel'  (comp.  Stanley,  Sin,  and  Pal, , 
350).  The  dog  among  the  Hebrews  was  despised 
and  held  unclean  (Is.  Ixvi.  3) ;  and  hence  the 
name  was  used  as  a  term  of  zeproach  and  con- 
tempt (2  Kings  viii.  1 3),  just  as  it  is  still  in  the 
East  among  the  Mohammedans,  who  apply  this 
name  to  Christians.  It  was  also  applied  to  men  of 
fierce  and  audacious  character  (i  Sam.  xxiv.  14  ; 
2  Sam.  xvi.  9  ;  Ps.  xxii.  16,  etc)  From  the  im- 
pudicity  of  the  dog,  the  name  was  applied  to  male 
prostitutes  (Deut  xxiii.  18  [19];  see  Kosenm idler, 
in  loc.  ;  comp.  jriJyef,  Rev.  xxii.  15).  *  In  Egypt, 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  domestic  dogs  were 
venerated  ;  they  continued  to  be  cherished  till  the 
Arabian  conquest,  when  they,  like  the  unowned 
street-dogs,  fell  under  the  imprecation  of  Moham- 
med, who  with  reluctance,  though  with  good 
policy,  modified  his  denunciations  and  sentence  of 
destruction  in  favour  of  hunting-dogs,  and  even 
permitted  game  killed  by  them  to  be  eaten  under 
certam  conditions  (Jardine's  NaturalisCs  Library^ 
vols.  ix.  and  x.,  which  contain  the  Canidse).  \Ve 
figure  a  specimen  of  Feral,  or  wild  dog,  copitd 
from  a  large  Persian  picture  in  the  library  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company.  In  this  picture  the 
Shsdi  and  his  sons  are  seen  killing  game,  and 
among  the  rest  the  dogs  in  question'  (C.  H.  S.)— - 
\V.  L.  A. 

KEMUEL  ({jK^Dp,  congregation  of  God  j  Sept. 

Ko/AOuiJX).  I.  The  third  son  of  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham's brother,  by  Milcah,  Gen.  xxiL  21,  *  the 
father  of  Aram,'  who  is  erroneously  identified  by 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  with  the  progenitor  of  the 
Syrian  people,  rar^pa  Ivpwv,  *  patrem  Syronim.' 
The  name  Aram,  however,  was  of  much  earlier 
date,  Gen.  x.  22,  23  ;  and  we  should  rather  look 
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for  Kemuers  progeny  in  the  tribe  of  Ram,  to  '  the 
kindred'  of  which  Eliha,  the  son  of  Barachel,  the 
descendant  of  Kemuel's  brother  Buz,  belonged. 
Job  xxxiL  2« 

2.  The  son  of  Shiphtan,  <  prince  {tf^M  of  the 

tribe  of  Ephraim,'  one  of  the  ten  chiefs  chosen  to 
allot  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes,  Num. 
xxxiy.  24. 

3.  The  father  of  Hashabiah,  '  ruler  ( T3J)   of 

the  tribe  of  Levi,'  in  the  time  of  David,  i  Chron. 
xxviL  17.  If  this  Hashabiah  is  the  same  with  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  I  Chron. 
xxvi  30,  who,  with  I7cx>  of  his  kinsmen,  had 
oversight  of  secular  and  religious  matters  under 
David  in  the  western  part  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
district,  Kemuel  must  have  been  a  descendant  of 
Hebron  the  son  of  Kohath« — E.  V. 

KENATH    (n^p,    'possession;*    Ka<f»    and 

Kawd^ ;  Alex.  Kaawd^ ;  CAanaiA),  a  strong  dty 
of  Bashan,  situated  in  the  province  of  Aigob 
(Num.  xxxiL  42 ;  i  Chron.  iL  23 ;  cf.  Deut  iiL 
14).  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  '  three- 
score great  cities,  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates, 
and  bars*  (Deut  iiL  3,  4),  which  Jair  captured. 
Nobah,  a  Manassite,  headed  a  separate  expedition 
against  Kenath,  took  it,  and  called  it  N<^ah  (Num. 
Lc)  The  new  name  it  retained  for  at  least  two 
hundred  years,  for  when  Gideon  passed  '  by  the 
way  of  them  that  dwell  in  tents,'  in  pursuit  of  the 
kings  of  Midian,  he  went  east  of  Nobah  (Judg. 
viiL  II) ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  it  in  Scripture. 
It  lay  on  the  eastern  border  of  Manasseh,  among 
mountains,  on  the  confines  of  a  wild  province,  and 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  desert  tribes  ;  the 
Jews,  therefore,  probably  either  abandoned  or 
were  driven  out  of^it  at  an  early  period.  Josephus 
calls  the  city  Canatha,  and  locates  it  in  Coelesyria 
(Kara^d,  BtlL  Jud.  I  19.  2).  In  his  time  it  was 
inhabited  by  Arabians,  who  defeated  the  troops 
led  against  them  by  Herod  the  Great  Ptolemy 
also  places  it  in  Coelesyria  {Geog.^  v.  13),  and 
Pliny  makes  it  one  of  the  cities  of  Decapolis  (Hisi, 
Nat  J  V.  15).  Eusebius'  notice  of  it  is  important 
as  tending  to  define  its  exact  position,  and  to  iden- 
tify the  Kenath  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Canatha  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  modem  Kunawit  He  thus 
writes  :— •  Canath,  a  village  of  Arabia,  now  called 
Canatha  (Keu^dtt),  to  which  Nobah  gave  his  own 
name  ;  it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It 
is  now  situated  in  the  province  of  Trachonitis, 
near  Bostra'  {Onomast.^  s.yf.  Canaih),  In  the 
Pentinger  Tables  it  is  placed  on  the  road  leading 
from  Damascus  to  Bostra,  twenty  miles  from  the 
latter  (Reland,  Pal,  p.  421).  It  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  in  the  fifth  century  {Id.,  p.  682). 

The  above  data  clearly  prove  that  the  modem 
Kunawdt  is  the  Kenath  of  the  Bible.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  the  midst  of  oak  forests,  on  the 
western  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Bashan, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Bozrah.  The  rains,  which 
cover  a  space  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  are 
among  the  finest  and  most  intere^ing  east  of  the 
Jordan.  They  consist  of  temples,  palaces,  theatres, 
towers,  and  a  hippodrome  of  the  Roman  age ;  one 
or  two  churches  of  early  Christian  times,  and  a  great 
number  of  massive  private  houses,  with  stone  roofs 
and  stone  doors,  which  were  probably  built  by  the 
ancient  Renhaim.  The  city  walls  are  in  some  places 
nearly  perfect     In  front  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 


ful of  the  temples  the  writer  discovered  a  colossal 
head  of  Ashteroth,  a  deity  which  seems  to  have  been 
worshipped  here  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  as 
one  of^  the  chief  cities  of  Bashan  was  then  called 
Ashteroth-Camaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Konawit  is 
now  occupied  by  a  few  families  of  Druses,  who  find 
a  home  in  the  old  houses.  (Bnrckhardt,  Traods 
in  Syria^  pp.  82,  seq, ;  Porter's  Damascm,  iL  p{x 
87-115;  Ritter,  Pa/,  und  Syr,,  il  pp.  931-939; 
Buckingham,  Travels  amof^  the  Arab  Triba^  pi 
24a)— J.  L.  P. 

KENAZ  (ttp,  perhaps  'hunting '=j^fli;;KcWf; 

Alex.,  in  i  Chron.  L  36,  Ke^i^^;  C(0Ms), a  giandsoa 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11),  and  the  founder  of  a 
family  or  tribe  among  the  Edomites.    Kenaz  is 

styled  one  of  the  Dukes  (^EPI^K,  literally  *  leader/ 

probably  equivalent  to  the  modem  Arabic  Shiiiki\ 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  42).  The  descemlAnts 
of  Esau  did  not  all  settle  within  the  limits  of  Edam. 
The  Itureans  migrated  northward  to  the  borders  of 
Damascus ;  Amalek  settled  in  the  desert  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine ;  Teman  went  eastward  into 
Arabia.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  inferring 
that  Kenaz  also  may  have  led  his  family  and  fol- 
lowers to  a  distance  from  Mount  Seir.  Dr.  Weils 
suggests  that  the  Kenezzites  mentioned  in  Gen.  v. 
19  were  the  descendants  of  Kenaz  {Ge^,  i.  169). 
Mr.  Forster  adopts  this  view  ;  but  it  is  deariy  ai 
variance  with  the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  namti?e. 
The  words  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abiaham 
were :  '  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  mer 
Euphrates,  the  Kenites,  ai^  the  AWicsiifer,*  etc, 
plamly  implying  that  these  tribes  then  occnpied 
the  land,  whereas  Kenaz,  the  grandson  of  Esau, 
was  not  bom  for  a  centuir  and  a  half  after  the 
Kenizzites  were  thus  noticed.  Forster's  idea  that 
the  promise  to  Abraham  was  proleptical  cannot  be 
entertained. 

Forster  maintains  that  the  tribe  of  Kena:^  or  Al- 
Kenaz  with  the  Arabic  article  prefixed,  are  identi- 
cal with  the  Laekemat  Latent  of  Ptolemy,  a  tribe 
dwelling  near  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Golf  {Gat. 
vi.  7) ;  and  these  he  would  further  identify  with  the 

Aenezes  (properly  Anntk,  iJAc)»  the  laigest  and 

most  powerful  tribe  of  Bedawln  in  Arabia.  It  i> 
possible  that  the  Hebrew  Qpph  (p)  may  have  been 

changed  into  the  Arabic  Ain  (c) ;  m  otber  re- 
spects the  names  are  identical.  The  Aenezes  cover 
the  desert  from  the  Euphrates  to  Syria,  and  from 
Aleppo  on  the  north  to  the  momitains  of  Nejd  oa 
the  south.  It  is  said  that  they  can  bring  into  the 
field  10,000  horsemen,  and  90,000  camcl-rideis, 
and  they  are  lords  of  a  district  some  40,000  sqa^ie 
miles  in  area  (Forster,  Geography  of  AraHa^'a.  Al* 
Burckhardt,  NoUs  on  the  Bedouins  and  IVakahh 
I,  sq.;  Handbook  for  S,  and  /*.,  pp.  53^  ^^"^ 
J.  L.  P. 

KENITE  (^rgn  and  ^3f)  in  I  Sam.  xxviu  10; 

Kevalot;  Cfnaoi),  a  tribe  of  people  who  originally 
inhabited  the  rocky  and  desert  region  lying  bct^" 
Southern  Palestine  and  the  mountains  of  Sinai  aJ- 
joining — and  even  partly  intermingling  wilb— thf 
Amalekites  (Num.  xxiv.  21 ;  I  Sam.  xv.  6).  In  t"-^ 
time  of  Abraham  they  possessed  a  \vai  of  thai 
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country  which  the  Lord  promised  to  him  (Gen.  xv. 
19),  and  which  extended  from  Egypt  to  the  Eu- 
phrates (ver.  18).  At  the  Exodus  the  Kenites 
pastured  their  flocks  round  Sinai  and  Horeb. 
Jethro,  Moses'  fitther-in-law,  was  a  Kenite  (Judg. 
L  16) ;  and  it  was  when  Moses  kept  his  flocks  on 
the  heights  of  Horeb,  that  the  Lord  appeared  to 
him  in  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iiL  I,  2).  Now 
Jethro  is  said  to  have  been  '  priest  of  Midiati ' 
(ver.  i),  and  a  *Midianite'  (Num.  x.  29);  hence 
we  conclude  that  the  Midianites  and  Kenites  were 
identical.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  were  two 
distinct  tribes  of  Midianites,  one  descended  from 
Abraham*s  son  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  and  the 
other  an  older  Arabian  tribe  [Midianites].  If 
this  be  so,  then  the  Kenites  were  the  older  tribe. 
They  were  nomads,  and  roamed  over  the  country 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  Sinai  peninsula, 
and  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah.  This  region  agrees  well  with  the  prophetic 
description  of  Balaam :—  *  And  he  looked  on  the 
Kenites,  and  said,  Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place, 
and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock '  (Num.  xxiv. 
21).  The  wild  and  rocky  mountains  along  the 
west  side  of  the  valley  ot  Arabah,  and  on  both 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  were  the  home  of 
the  Kenites. 

The  connection  of  Moses  with  the  Kenites,  and 
the  friendship  shewn  by  that  tribe  to  the  Israelites 
in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  had  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  their  after  history.  Moses 
invited  Jethro  to  accompany  him  to  Palestine ;  he 
declined  (Num.  x.  29-32);  but  a  portion  of  the 
tribe  afterwards  joined  the  Israelites,  and  had  as- 
signed to  them  a  region  on  the  southern  border  of 
Judah,  such  as  fitted  a  nomad  people  (Judg.  L  16). 
There  they  had  the  Israelites  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Amalekites  on  the  other.  One  family  of  them, 
separating  themselves  from  their  brethren  in  the 
south,  migrated  away  to  northern  Palestine,  and 
pitched  their  tents  beneath  the  oak  trees  on  the 
upland  grassy  plains  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (Judg. 
iv.  11).  And  it  was  here  that  Jael,  the  wife  of 
Heber  their  chief,  slew  Sisera,  who  had  sought  re- 
fuge in  her  tent  (vers.  17-21).  It  would  appear 
from  the  narrative  that  while  the  Kenites  preserved 
their  old  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Israelites, 
they  were  also  at  peace  with  the  enemies  of  Israel, 
— with  the  Canaanites  in  the  north  and  the  Amale- 
kites in  the  south.  When  Saul  marched  against 
the  Amalekites,  he  warned  the  Kenites  to  separate 
themselves  fh>m  them,  for,  he  said,  '  Ye  shewed 
kindness  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  when  they 
came  up  out  of  Egypt'  (i  Sam.  xv.  6).  The 
Kenites  still  retained  their  possessions  in  the  south 
of  Judah  during  the  time  of  David ;  but  we  hear 
no  more  of  them  in  Scripture  history.  In  the 
Targums,   instead  of   Kenites  we  find  Shalmai 

(^ND/K^)*  and  the  Talmudists  generally  represent 
them  as  an  Arabian  tribe  (Lightfoot,  Opera^  ii. 
429  ;  Reland,  Pal,  140).  Procopius  describes  the 
Kenites  as  holding  the  country  about  Petra  and 
Cades  (Kadesh),  and  bordering  on  the  Amalekites 
(ad  Gen.  xv. ;  see  Reland,  p.  01).  The  name  has 
long  since  disappeared ;  but  probably  the  old  Ke- 
nites are  represented  by  some  of  the  nomad  tribes 
that  still  pasture  their  flocks  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Palestine  (See  A.  Murray,  Comm.  de  Kinaeis, 
Hamb.  1718;  Winer,  Biblisch.  Real-Worterbuch, 
s.y,  Keniter), — ^J.  L.  P. 


KENEZITE  OR  KENIZZITE  (^«p,  *  hunter;' 

Keyejoioi ;  Cenezaot),  l.  One  of  the  ancient  tribes 
which  inhabited  the  country  given  in  covenant- pro- 
mise to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  19).  The  sacred 
writer  gives  no  information  as  to  what  part  of  the 
country  they  inhabited ;  but  as  they  are  not  men- 
tioned among  the  tribes  of  Canaan  who  were 
actually  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites  (Exod.  iiL 
8;  Josh.  iii.  10 ;  Judg.  iiL  5),  we  may  infer  that 
the  Kenizzites  dwelt  beyond  the  borders  of  those 
tribes.  The  whole  country  from  Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates  was  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv. 
18) ;  the  country  divided  by  lot  among  the  twelve 
tribes  extended  only  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and 
consequently  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  *  land 
of  promise '  did  not  then  become  '  the  land  of  pos- 
session,' and  indeed  never  was  occupied  by  the 
Israelites,  though  tiie  conquests  of  David  probably 
extended  over  it  Bochart  supposes  that  the  Keniz- 
zites had  become  extinct  between  the  times  of 
Abraham  and  Joshua.  It  is  more  probable  that 
they  inhabited  some  part  of  the  Arabian  desert  on 
the  confines  of  Syria  to  which  the  expeditions  of 
Joshua  did  not  reach  (see  Bochart,  Opera,  L  307). 
This  is  the  view  of  the  Talmudists,  as  mav  be  seen 
in  the  quotation  from  their  writings  given  oy  Light- 
foot  {Opera^  iL  429).  Forster's  theory  that  the 
Kenizzites  were  descended  from  Kenaz,  Esau's 
grandson,  is  altogether  untenable  (see,  however. 
Geography  o/AnmOj  iL  43). 

2.  A  patronymic  of  Caleb  (Num.  xxxiL  12; 
Josh.  xiv.  6).  In  the  A.  V.  this  is  vrniitn  Keneutey 
but  it  ought  to  be  KeniszUe  (M^p).     Ewald  main- 

• 

tains  that  Caleb  really  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Kenizzites,  and  was  an  adopted  Israelite  (/jr. 
Gesch.  L  298).  Prof.  Stanley  {Lectures  on  Jeimsh 
Church,  p.  260)  and  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  (Smith's 
Diet  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  Caleb)  hold  the  same  view, 
and  regard  Caleb  as  oi  Idumaan  origin,  and  de- 
scended from  Kenaz,  Esau's  grandson.  But  a 
careful  study  of  sacred  history  proves  that  the 
Edomites  and  Israelites  had  many  names  in  com- 
mon; and  the  patronymic  Kenizzite  is  derived 
from  an  ancestor  called  Kenaz,  whose  name  is 
mentioned  in  Judg.  L  13,  and  who  was  per- 
haps Caleb's  grandfather.     (See  Art  Caleb). — 

j.Lp. 

KENNICOTT,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Biblical  scholars,  English  or  foreign, 
was  bom  at  Totness  in  Devonshire,  April  4,  17 18. 
His  father  was  parish  clerk,  and  master  of  a 
charity  school,  in  which  latter  situation  Benjamin 
succeeded  him  at  an  early  period,  continuing  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  humble  office  till  1744, 
when,  having  previously  given  proof  of  possessing 
superior  talents,  he  was,  through  the  kindness  of 
several  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
opened  a  subscription  for  the  purpose,  enabled  to 
enter  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  entered  at 
Wadham  College,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  divinity  and  Hebrew  with  d'digence  and  succesc 
While  an  undergraduate,  he  published  —  7\vo 
Dissertations:  I.  On  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise, 
with  some  Obsetvations  on  the  Fall  of  Man  ;  2.  On 
the  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  8vo,  which  came 
to  a  second  edition  in  1747,  and  procured  him  the 
distinguished  honour  of  a  Bachelor's»degree  before 
the  statutable  time,  and  without  the  usual  fees. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter 
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College,  and  in  1750  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  He 
was  appointed  librarian  of  Kadcliife  Library,  and 
made  D.  D.  in  1767.  He  was  also  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  rector  of  Culham  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  living  of 
Mynhenvote,  in  Cornwall,  which,  however,  as  he 
was  unable  to  visit  it,  he  resigned  two  years  before 
his  death.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Oxford  till 
the  last,  and  died  of  a  lingering  illness.  Sept  18, 

1783. 
No  man  has  done  more  than  Kennicott    to 

advance  the  cause  of  Biblical  science  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  O.  T.,  upon  which  all  his  labours 
were  concentrated.  His  great  work,  to  be  imme- 
diately named,  was  preceded,  and  its  way  prepared, 
by  his  dissertations,  entitled,  Tlhe  StctU  of  tfie 
Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  O,  T.  Considered, 
Oxford  1753 ;  1 759,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  these  disser- 
tations he  evinces  the  necessity  of  the  work  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart,  by  refuting  the  popular 
notion  of  the  *  absolute  integrity'  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  first  contains  '  a  comparison  of  I  Chron. 
xi.  with  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiiL,  and  observations 
on  seventy  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mistakes 
and  various  readings.'  The  second  vindicates  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  proves  the  printed  copies 
of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  (the  accordance  of 
which  with  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  was  boasted  of 
as  evincing  the  purity  of  the  latter)  to  be  corrupt ; 
ascertains  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  on  the 
Hebrew  text;  gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  known  to  be  extant,  and  furnishes  a  cata- 
logue of  one  hundred  Hebrew  MSS.  preserved  in 
the  public  libraries  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the 
British  Museum.  'This  work,  as  might  reason- 
ably be  expected,  was  examined  with  great 
severity  at  home  and  abroad'  In  1760  Dr.  K. 
issued  his  proposals  for  collating  all  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  made  before  the  invention  of  printing,  which 
could  be  discovered  in  the  British  Isles  or  in 
foreign  countries.  Liberal  subscriptions  were 
raised  for  defraying  the  expenses  which  such  a  work 
necessarily  involved.  The  name  of  King  George 
III.  headed  the  list  Dr.  Seeker,  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
among  his  first  subscribers.  The  subscriptions 
amounted  in  all  to  nearly ;fio,ooa  Dr.  K.,  who 
published  annually  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  collation,  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  many 
learned  men,  especially  by  Professor  Bruns,  of  the 
University  of  Helmstadt,  who  not  only  collated 
MSS.  in  Germany,  but  also  travelled  into  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  for  the  same  purpose.  More  than 
600  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  16  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  were  either  wholly  or  partially  collated. 
To  the  collation  of  MSS.  was  also  added  a  colla- 
tion of  the  most  distinguished  printed  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  Dr.  K.  also  availed  himself  of 
quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  works  of 
rabbinical  writers,  especially  the  Talmud.  At 
length,  sixteen  years  after  the  publication  of  his 
proposals,  appeared  the  first,  and  four  years  subse- 
quently, the  second,  vol.  of  his  magnificent  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible :  Vetus  Testamentum  Hebrai- 
cum  cum  variis  Lectionibus^  Oxonii  1776,  1780,  2 
vob.  folio.  The  text  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght ; 
'  but  as  variations  in  the  points  were  disreganled 
in  the  collation,  the  points  were  not  added  to  the 
text'  The  various  readings  are  printed  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  deviations  of 
the  Samaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  column  parcel 


to  the  Hebrew.  To  the  second  vol  Dr.  K.  an- 
nexed his  Dissertatio  GeneraUs  (answering  to  Pro- 
legomena in  similar  works,  afterwards  reprinteil 
separately),  containing  an  account  of  the  MSS. 
and  other  authorities  collated  for  this  edition,  and 
also  a  review  of  the  Hebrew  text,  dhrided  into 
periods,  and  beginning  with  the  formation  of  the 
Hebrew  canon  after  me  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  'a  work  of  great  interest 
to  every  Biblical  scholar'  (Homers  ^i&  BO^.  ; 
Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures^  part  2 ;  Eneyc,  Brit.; 
Davidson's  Bih,  Crit. ;  Eng.  Cyc.) 

The  faults  attaching  to  this  great  work  of  Kenni- 
cott are  thus  summarised  by  Dr.  Davidson  :— *  He 
neglected  the  Massorah  as  if  it  were  wholly  woith- 
less.  In  specifying  his  sources,  he  is  not  always 
consistent  or  uniform  in  his  method.  Some  MSS. 
are  only  partially  examined.  Neither  was  he  ven' 
accurate  m  extracting  various  readings  from  hb 
copies.  Where  several  letters  are  wanting  in  MSS. 
there  is  no  remark  indicating  whether  the  deieci 
should  be  remedied,  and  how.  The  MSS.  cor- 
rected by  a  different  hand  are  rejected  withoat 
reason.  Old  synagogue  MSS.  are  n^lected,  though 
the^  would  have  contributed  to  tl^  value  of  Ihe 
vanous  readings.  Van  der  Hooght's  text  is  not 
accurately  given,  since  the  marginal  Attt,  the 
vowel  points,  and  the  accents,  have  been  left  out. 
The  Samaritan  text  should  have  been  given  in 
Samaritan  letters,  that  readers  might  see  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  various  readings.  The  edition 
wants  extracts  from  ancient  versions,  which  is  a 
serious  defect.  His  principles,  or  rules,  for  judging 
Hebrew  MSS.,  and  determming  the  age,  quuitj, 
or  value,  are  defective.  In  applying  his  copioua 
materials  he  often  errs.  He  proceeds  too  much  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Massoretic  text. is  corrupt 
where  it  differs  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  ancient  versions,  and  therefore  sets  aboat  r^ 
formmg  it  where  it  is  authentic  and  genuine'  (M 
Crit.^  2d  ed.,  p.  154-55).  Yet  Dr.  D.  asserts:— 
*■  There  can  he  no  dfoubt  that  Kermicott  was  a  most 
laborious  editor.  To  him  belongs  the  great  merit 
of  bringing  together  a  large  mass  of  critical  ma- 
terials . . .  The  task  of  furnishing  such  an  apparatos, 
drawn  from  so  many  sources,  scattered  throqgb 
the  libraries  of  many  lands,  was  almost  herculean ; 
and  the  learned  author  is  entitled  to  all  the  piaise 
for  its  accomplishment'  (</<;.) 

It  did  not,  however,  realize  the  expectations 
which  many  had  entertained  respecting  it;  for 
the  majority  of  the  various  readings  were  found  to 
be  trifling,  of  little  or  no  value  to  amend  the  sacred 
text  But  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  editor,  hot 
the  praise  of  the  Jewish  transcribers,  whose  ac- 
curacy preserved  them  from  many  serious  blunder? 
in  the  performance  of  their  task ;  but  due  spectaUy 
to  the  influence  of  the  Massorah,  which  has  tnily 
been  a  'hedge*  around  the  text  of  the  sacml 
books. 

To  the  preceding  works  of  Dr.  K.  we  add  the 
following  : — Critica  Sacra,  a  short  Introdu£tk>n  A' 
Hebrew  Criticism,  London  1774,  8vo;  Bemjamw 
Kennicotti  Epistola  ad  Joh.  Dav.  Michaelem  dean- 
sura  primi  Tomi  Bibliorum  Hehrakorum  nu^ 
editi,  in  Bibliotheea  ejus  Orientali,  parte  xL,  Oxoo. 
1777,  8vo;  Editionts  Veteris  Testaments  Hebrtiicu 
cum  Variis  Lectiofiibus  brevis  Drfensio  eontn  £f^ 
meridum  Goetengensium  Criminationes,  Oxoo.  1 7^** 
8vo;  and  a  posthumous  work  entitled,  llemarh 
on  Select  Passages  in  the  Old  Testament;  *»  iw*** 
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are  added  Eight  Sermons^  Oxford  1787,  8vo.  More 
than  one  hundred  pages  of  this  work  are  occupied 
with  a  translation  of  thirty-two  psalms,  and  critical 
notes  on  the  entire  book.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
author's  reputation. — I.  J. 

KERACH  ^p\     This  word,  which  properly 

means  frost  (Gen.  xxxl  40 ;  Jer.  xxxvL  30),  and 
thence  ice  (Job  zxxvii.  10 ;  xxxviii.  29),  is  used  by 
Ezekiel  (L  22)  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
pavement  on  which  stood  the  throne  of  God. 
Some  interpreters  would  retain  the  meaning  ice 
here  as  agreeing  better  with  the  epithet  K"l^n>  the 

terrible^  or  awful ;  but  there  is  nothing  specially 
terrible  in  ice,  for  though  it  may  cause  to  shudder, 
that  is  with  cold^  not  with  fear.  All  the  ancient 
interpreters  understand  crystal  to  be  the  meaning 
here,  and  with  this  most  modem  expositors  agree. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  passa^  Rev.  iv. 
6 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxiv.  la  Michaelis,  m  a  disser- 
tation,  Naturalia  quadam  et  artifiaalia  Cod.  Sac. 
ex  Alcorano  iilustrans^  published  in  Pott*s  Sylloge 
Comment.  TTieoU.^  vol.  ii.,  adduces  (p.  54)  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Koran  (xxviL  41),  in  which  the 
throne  of  Solomon  is  represented  as  placed  on  a 
floor  of  crystal  so  pure  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
thought  it  was  water,  and  prepared  to  wade 
through  it  (see  Lane*s  Selections  from  the  Kurdn, 
p.  240). — W.  L,  A. 

KERCHIEFS.    This  is  the  rendering  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  word  n^flBDDt  whioi  occurs 


T  : 


only  in  Ezek.  xiii.  x8,  21 ;  LXX.  hrtB6\aia ;  Sym. 
irravxina ;  Vulg.  cervicalia ;  Chald.  plDDDB, 
idola^  imagines  idotokUrica^  s.  species  vdaminum 

(Castell,  J.  V,  inD) ;  Syr.  ]  A.*Q-*^Z»  tecta^  open- 

mentcu  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
these  mispcKhoth  were.  Kimchi,  who  is  followed 
by  Schroeder  (De  vat,  mulieb,  Hebr.y  p.  266),  and 
Havemick  {fn  toe,),  says  they  were  long  loose  robes 
such  as  the  goddesses  are  represented  as  wearing 
{pepla\  and  m  which  the  women  referred  to  by  the 
prophet  wrapped  the  whole  person,  from  head  to 
foot  With  this  the  rendering  of  theXXX.  and  the 
Syr.  accords.  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  and  others, 
understand  by  the  word  cushions  or  mattresses  on 
which  one  might  recline ;  Henderson,  whilst  render- 
ing it  by  cushions,  prefers,  in  his  note,  the  meaning 
coverlets  or  quilts;  while  Hit2ig  thinks  they  were  the 

Jewish  Tiho^  tallith,  the  long  white  doth  with  which 
the  worahipper  covered  his  head  during  prayer. 
In  favour  of  our  understanding  the  word  of^  some- 
thing  flowing  and  flexible,  like  a  veil,  loose  robe, 
or  doth,  are  the  etymology  of  the  word  (from 
HBD,  to  flaw  or  spread  out),  and  the  statement  in 
ver.  21  that  these  rnispachoth  were  to  be  torn. 
The  aflfinity  of  the  word  with  mnODD,  which 
undoubtedly  deagnates  some  such  loose  garment 
as  that  in  which  Oriental  women  wrap  themselves 
from  head  to  foot  (Ruth  ill  15 ;  Is.  ill  22),  and 

the  statement  that  these  rnispachoth  v/ere  \^^  ^y 

HD^p^bf  induce  us  to  give  the  preference  to  the 

meaning  given  by  KimchL  These  words  can 
hardly  be  translated  *  on  the  head  of  every  height,' 
so  as  to  mean  '  on  the  head  of  men  of  every  height ;' 
they  are  better  taken  thus,  *  robes  of  every  length 
on  the  head,*  i,e,^  these  luxurious  and  licentious 


women  made  use  of  elegant  and  well-fitting  robes 
to  effect  their  purpose.— W.  L.  A. 

KEREN-HAPPUCH  (tpBH  |np),  the  name  of 

the  third  daughter  bom  to  Job  after  his  trial 
In  the  Sept  the  word  is  rendered  by  Kipat  dfidk' 
Selasj  Amalthea^s  Horn,  or  Cornucopia,  alluding 
to  the  fable  of  Amalthea,  to  whom  Zeus  gave  a 
horn  endowed  with  the  power  of  becoming  filled 
with  whatever  the  possessor  desired.  Recent 
interpreters  have  generally  followed  the  Vulgate 
rendering  Comu-Stibii,  *  Horn  of  Stibium,  used 
as  a  pigment  to  adorn  the  eye-brows  of  women  in 
Arabia,  and  as  a  coUyrium  to  give  lustre  to  the 
eyes'  (Lee,  Commentary,  p.  554).  Ewald  gives 
the  inelegant  rendering,  Schmink-biichsen,  paint- 
box, or  rouge-pot,  and  Kenan  the  no  less  inel^;ant 
one,  Botte  de  fard.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
conceive  how  such  a  name  should  come  to  be 
bestowed  on  a  beautiful  girl.  Rosenmiiller  says  it 
was  *  a  prsestantia  formse,  quod  naturali  sua  forma 
seque  venusta  esset  et  omata  ac  eas  mulieres  quae 
stibio  oculos  fucant.'  But  this  is  surely  very  far- 
fetched. Does  not  "1^  mean  generally  something 
ornamented  or  made  artificially  beautiful  (corop. 
Is.  liv.  II,  where  it  is  used  of  building/^  ordinem, 
Vulg.,  ds^pcuca  Sept),  and  I  Chron.  xxix.  2,  where 
it  designates  some  kind  of  stone  artificially  beauti- 
fied)? and  may  not  Job's  daughter's  name  thus 
mean  Horn  of  adornment,  or  Horn  of  beauty  f — 
surely  a  better  name  for  a  damsel  of  surpassing 
loveliness  than  either  Horn  of  Plenty  or  Horn  of 
Stibium,  to  say  nothing  of  Paint-box  or  Rouge-pot. 
— W.  L  A. 

KERI  and  KETHIV  (yra\  ^p,  plund  p^p 
p^rOI),  so  frequently  found  in  the  maipns  and 
foot-notes  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  exhibit  the  most 
ancient  various  readings,  and  constitute  the  mort 
important  portion  of  the  critico-exegetical  appa- 
ratus bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Jews  of  olden  times 
[Massorah]. 

I.  Signification,  classification,  and  mode  of  indi- 
cation of  the  Keri  and  Kethiv. — ^The  word  ^j?  may 

either  be  the  imperative  or  participle  passive  of  the 
Chaldee  verb  K'^^,  to  call  out,  to  read,  and  hence 

may  signify  Read,  or  It  is  read,  i.  e.,  the  worrl 
in  question :  3^/13,  v&  participle  passive  oi  the  Chal- 

dee  verb  3113,  to  write,  and  signifies,  //  is  written, 

i,  e,,  the  word  in  question  in  the  text  Those  who 
prefer  taking  the  word  ^p  as  participle,  do  so  on 

the  ground  that  it  is  more  consonant  with  its  com- 
panion 3^ri3»  which  is  the  participle  passive.    The 

• 

Rabbins  also  call  the  Keri  (TlpD,  and  the  Kethiv 
rniDD.  The  different  readings  exhibited  in  the 
Keri  and  Kethiv  may  be  divid^  into  three  general 
classes:  i.  Words  read  differently  to  what  they 
are  written,  arising  from  the  omission,  insertion,  ex- 
changing, or  transposition  of  a  single  letter  (3^113 
D^TDI  ^p,  ^Ipl),  or  Variations;  ii.  Words  read 

but  not  written  in  the  text  (a^fD  K71  ^p),  or  In- 
sertions of  entire  words;  and  iii.  Words  written  in 

the  text,  but  not  read  (^p  K71  3^rD)>  or  Omissions 
of  entire  words, 

i.  The  first  general  class  (S^fDI  ^p)  comprises 
the  bulk  of  the  various  reading  and  consists  of — 
a.  Corrections  of  errors  arismg  from  •  mistaking 
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homoDTins,  <.^.,  VOj  the  negative  particle^  for  the 

similarly  sounding  I7,  the  pronoun^  of  which  we 
have  fifteen  instances  (comp.  Exod  xxL  8 ;  Lev. 
xi.  21  ;  XXV.  30 ;  I  Sam.  ii.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  18 ; 
2  Kings  viii.  10 ;  Ezra  iv.  2 ;  Job  xiii  15  ;  xli.  4 ; 
Ps.  c  3 ;  cxxxix.  16 ;  Prov.  xix.  7 ;  xxvi.  2 ;  Is. 
ix.  2 ;  Ixiii.  9),  and  two  instances  in  which  the 
reverse  is  the  case  (i  Sam.  il  16 ;  xx.  2).  Besides 
being  noticed  in  their  respective  places,  the  Mas- 
sorah  also  enumerates  them  all  on  Lcrv.  xi.  15. 
The  Talmud,  Sopherim  vi.,  gives  three  additional 
ones,  viz.,  i  Chron.  xi.  21 ;  job  vl  21 ;  Is.  xlix.  5. 

?V  ^^^  J^^  o^  which  we  have  four  instances  (i  Sam. 
XX.  24 ;  I  Kings  L  33  ;  Job  vil  i ;  Is.  Ixv.  7 ; 
Ezek.  ix.  5). — ^,  Errors  arising  from  mistaking  the 
letters  which  resemble  eadi  other,  e,  g.^  3  K)r  3 
(comp.  Prov.  xxi.  29) ;  j  for  T  (Ezek.  xxv.  7) ;  T 
for  *]  (i  Sam.  iv.  13) ;  1  for  %  of  which  the 
Massorah  on  Prov.   xix.    19,  and  Jer.  xxi.   40, 

r'ves  four  instances  (2  Sam.  xiil  37 ;  2  Kings  xvi. 
;  Jer.  xxi.  40 ;  Prov.  xix.  19) ;  il  for  H  (Jer. 
xxviii.  I ;  xxxii.  i) ;  PI  for  D  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13)  ; 
n  for  n,  of  which  the  Massorah  on  Prov.  xx.  21 
gives  four  instances  (2  Sanu  xiii.  37  ;  Prov.  xx.  21 ; 
Song  of  Songs  i.  17 ;  Dan.  ix.  24) ;  b  for  C^  (i  Sam. 
xiv.  32) ;  ^  for  1  in  innumerable  instances ;  i)  for  3 
in  eleven  cases  (Josh.  iv.  18 ;  vi.  5,  15 ;  i  Sam.  xi. 
6,  9 ;  2  Sam.  v.  24 ;  2  Kings  iii.  24  ;  Ezra  viii.  14 ; 
Neh.  iii.  20 ;  Esth.  ill  4 ;  Job  xxi.  13) ;  D  for  \\ 
(Is.  XXX.  32) ;  If  for  y  (2  Kings  xx.  4) ;  1  for  "l 
twice  (Jer.  iu  20 ;  Ezra  viii  14) ;  D  for  n  (EccL 
jcii.  6) ;  n  for  n  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14 ;  xxv.  17 ;  Jer. 
Iii.  21). — ^,  Errors  arising  from  exchanging  let- 
ters which  belong  to  the  same  organs  of  speedi, 
e,g,^  3  for  D,  of  which  the  Keri  exhibits  one 
instance  (Josh.  xxii.  7),  and  vice  versa^  of  which 
the  Great  Massorah,  under  letter  3,  g^^^  six  in- 
stances (Josh,  iii  16;  xxiv.  15;  2  lungs  v.  12; 
xii.  10 ;  xxiii  33  ;  Dan.  xi.  18) ;  fl  for  K  (2  Kin^ 
xvii  21);  y  for  K  (i  Sam.  xx.  24;  i  Kings  i. 
33  >  ]°'^  ^i*  I )  Is-  ^^*  7  f  Ezek.  ix.  5} ;  D  for  fi 
(Is.  Ixv.  4). — t^,  Errors  arising  from  the  trans- 
position of  letters,  which  the  Massorah  designates 
imKDI  D*Tp1D,  and  of  which  it  gives  sixty-two 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  the  textual  reading  or  the 

Kethiv  is  SlKi!,  the  tent,  and  the  marginal  read- 
ing or  the  Keri,  transposing  the  letters  7  and 

n»  has  n?Kn  these  (comp.  Josh.  vi.  13;  xx.  8; 
xxi.  27 ;  Judg.  xvi«  26 ;  t  Sam.  xiv.  27 ;  xix. 
18,  22,  23  (twice) ;  xxvii.  8 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  2^ ; 
xiv.  30;  xvii.  16;  xviii  8;  xx.  14;  xxiv.  16; 
I  Kings  vii.  45 ;  2  Kiiigs  xi.  2 ;  xiv.  6 ;  I 
Chron.  i.  46 ;  iii.  24 ;  xxviL  29 ;  2  Chron.  xvii 
8;  xxix.  8  ;  Ezra  ii.  46 ;  iv.  4  ;  viii.  1 7  ;  Neh.  iv. 
7;  xii.  14;  Esther  1.  5,  i6;'Tob  xxvi.  12;  Ps. 
IxxiiL  2  ;  cxxxuL  6 ;  cxlv.  6 ;  Prov.  i.  27 ;  xiii.  20; 
xuL  16;  xxiii.  5,  26;  xxxi.  27;  Eccl.  ix.  4;  Is. 
xxxvii.  30 ;  Jer.  ii.  25  ;  viii.  6 ;  ix.  7 ;  xv.  4 ;  xvii. 
23 ;  xxiv.  9 ;  xxix.  18,  23 ;  xxxii.  23  ;  xiii.  20 ; 
1.  15 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  14 ;  xL  15 ;  xlil  16 ;  xliii.  15, 
16;  Dan.  iv.  9;  v.  7,  16  (twice),  29). — e.  Errors 
arising  from  the  small  letter  ^  being  dropt  before  the 
pronominal  1  from  plural  nouns,  and  making  them 
to  be  singular,  of  which  there  are  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  instances  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4;  Exod.  xxvii. 
1 1 ;  xxviii.  28 ;  xxxii.  19 ;  xxxix.  4,  33 ;  Lev.  ix. 
22 ;  xvi.  21 ;  Num.  xiL  3  ;  Deut.  ii.  33  ;  vii.  9 ; 
viii.  2 ;  xxvii  10 ;  xxxiii.  9 ;  Josh.  iii.  4  ;  viii  1 1 ; 
xvi  3 ;  Ruth  iii  14  ;  I  Sam.  ii.  9,  10  (twice) ;  iii. 


18;  viii  3;  X.  21;  xxil  13;  xxiii  5;  zxvl  7 
(twice),  II,  16;  xxix.  5  (twice);  xxx.  6;  a  Sam. 
I  1 1 ;  ii.  23  ;  iii.  12 ;  xii  9,  20 ;  nil  34 ;  xvi  8 ; 
xviil  7,  18 ;  xix.  19 ;  xx.  8 ;  xxiii  9,  II ;  xxiv.  14, 
22 ;  I  Kings  v.  17 ;  x.  5  ;  xviil  42 ;  2  Kings  it. 
34  ;  V*  9 ;  3d.  18  ;  Ezra  iv.  7  ;  Job  ix.  13 ;  xiv.  5 ; 
XV.  15 ;  XX.  II ;  xxi.  20 ;  xxiv.  1 ;  xxvi  14 ;  xxxl 
20;  xxxvii  12;  xxxviil  41 ;  xxxix.  26,  30;  xL 
17 ;  Ps.  X.  5  ;  xxiv.  6 ;  Iviil  8 ;  cvl  45 ;  alvii. 
19 ;  cxlviii.  2  ;  Prov.  vl  13  (twice) ;  xxil  24 ; 
xxvi  24 ;  Is.  lu.  5 ;  Ivl  10 ;  Jer.  xv.  8 ;  xvii  10, 
1 1 ;  xxil  4 ;  xxxii  4 ;  lil  33  ;  Lam.  iii  22,  32, 
39 ;  Ezek.  ill  20 ;  xvii  21 ;  xviil  23, 24 ;  xzxL  5; 
xxxiii  13,  16 ;  xxxvii  16  (twice),  19 ;  xL  6,  22 
(twice),  2(5 ;  xliii.  1 1  (thrice),  26 ;  xliv.  5 ;  zlvil 
II;  Dan.  xi.  10;  Amos  ix.  6;  Obad.  v.  ii; 
Hab.  ill  14*) ;  as  well  as  from  the  insertion  of 
^  before  the  pronominal  \  and  before  the  pro- 
nominal *1  in  singular  nouns,  and  making  them 
plural ;  tne  Keri  exhibits  seven  instances  of  the 
former  (i  Kings  xvi.  26 ;  Ps.  cv.  18,  28 ;  Prov. 
xvi.  27 ;  xxi  29 ;  EccL  iv.  17  ;  Dan.  ix.  12)  oitc 
eight  of  the  latter  in  the  word  13T  (Judg.  xiiL  17 ; 
I  Kings  viii  26 ;  xxii.  13 ;  Ps.  cxix.  147,  loi;  Jer.  xv. 
16  (twice);  Ezrax.  vi),—f.  Errorsof  agrammatkal 
nature,  arising  from  dropping  the  artide  H,  where 
it  ought  to  be,  of  which  the  Keri  exhibits  fourteen 
instances  (i  Sam.  xiv.  32;  2  Sam.  xxiii  9;  t 
Kings  iv.  7  ;  vil  20 ;  XV.  18 ;  2  Kings  xl  20;  xv. 
2J ;  Is.  xxxii  15 ;  Jer.  x.  13  ;  xvii  19 ;  xL  3; 
lil.  32 ;  Lam.  I  18 ;  Ezek.  xviil  20),  or  from  the 
insertion  of  it  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  of  whidi 
there  are  ten  instances  (i  Sam.  xxvi  12 ;  i  Kings 
xxi  8 ;  2  Kings  vil  12,  13 ;  xv.  25  ;  EccL  vi  10; 
X.  3,  20 ;  Is.  xxix.  II ;  Jer.  xxxviil  11) ;  or  from 
the  dropping  of  the  il  afler  "lys,  or  writing  KV1 
instead  of  K^Sl  when  used  as  feminines  or  any  other 
letter. — g.  Errors  arising  from  the  wrong  division 
of  words,  e,g,,  the  first  word  having  a  letter  whicb 
belongs  to  the  second,  ^chibited  by  the  Keri  in 
three  instances,  and  stated  in  the^Massorah  on  1 
Sam.  V.  2  (2  Sam.  v.  2 ;  Job.  xxxviil  12 ;  Lant 
iv.  16),  or  the  second  word  having  a  letter  which 
belongs  to  the  first,  of  which  there  arc  two  in- 
stances (i  Sam.  xxi  12 ;  Ezra  iv.  12) ;  or  oo^ 
word  being  divided  into  two  separate  words,  of 
which  the  Massorali  on  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  mentioDS 
eight  instances  (Jud|:.  xvi  25;  I  Sam.  ix.  i: 
3udv.  8 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  5  ;  2  Clm)iL  xxxiv.  6 ;  h. 
ix.  6 ;  Lam.  16;  iv.  3),  or  two  separate  words 
being  written  as  one,  exhibited  by  the  Keri  io  fifteoi 
Distances  (GerL  xxx.  11 ;  Exod.  iv.  2 ;  Deot  xxxal 
2;  I  Chron.  ix.  4;  xxvii  12;  Neh.  il  23;]^ 
xxxviil  I ;  xl.  6  ;  Ps.  X.  10 ;  Iv.  16 ;  cxxiil  4 ;  ^ 
ill  15 ;  Jer.  vl  29 ;  xviil  3 ;  Ezek.  viii  6).—^ 
Ex^etical  Keris  or  marginal  readings  which  suhsii- 
tute  euphemisms  for  the  cacaphonous  terms  osed  ^ 
the  text,  in  accordance  with  the  injunctioa  of  the 
ancient  sages,  that  'idl  the  verses  wherein  indecent 
expressions  occur  are  to  be  replaced  by  deoeot 

words,  e.g.,  TchvO^  by  mODB^  [of  which  the  Rer 
exhibits  four  instances,  viz.,  Deut  xxviii  30;  I^ 

xiu.  16;  Jer.  iii  2;  Zech.  xir.  2].  D^  ^T 
trmc  [of  which  the  Keri  exhibits  six  instance, 
viz.,  Deut.  xxviii  27 ;  i  Sam,  v.  6,  9;  vi  4f  > 
17;  omitting,  however,  i  Sam.  v.  12];  U^TCy 
by  D^JVm  [oi  which  the  Kexi  exhibits  nnejrh 

♦  It  is  very  strange  tliat  the  Massorah  Magna 
only  enumerates  fifty-sue  of  these  instances. 
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stances,  viz.,  2  King$  vl  25] ;  DiT*1in  by  DHKiy 
[of  which  the  Ken  exhibits  two  instances,  2  Kings 
xviii.  27 ;   Is,  xxxvi   12] ;   DH^J^JS^  ^D^  by  ^% 

Oflv^l  [of  which  the  Keri  exhibits  two  instances, 

2  Kings  xviii.   27 ;  Is.  xxxvL   12] ;  nifinfTD^  by 

niKinD/  [of  which  there  is  one  instance,  2  Kings 
X.  27,  comp.  Megtlla  25,  dy 

The  manner  in  which  this  general  class  of  various 
readings  is  indicated  is  as  follows  :  The  variations 
specified  under  a  and  ^,  not  affecting  the  vowel 
points,  are  simply  indicated  by  a  small  circle  or 
asterisk  placed  over  the  word  m  the  text  (3*113), 
which  directs  to  the  marginal  reading  (^p),  where 
the  emendation  is  given,  as  for  instance  the  Kdhiv 

in  Exod.  xxi.  8  is  {&,  in  I  Sam.  xx.  24  ?y,  and  in 
Prov.  xxL  29  P3*,  and  the  marginal  gloss  remarks 

V  h,  'p  ^K,  'P  P3\  the  'p  being  an  abbreviation  for 
^p.  In  the  variations  specified  under  c  and  d^ 
where  the  diflferent  letters  of  the  Kdhiv  and  the 
Am  require  different  vowel  points,  the  abnormal 
textual  reading,  or  the  Keihiv^  has  not  only  the 
small  circle  or  asterisk,  but  also  takes  the  vowel 
points  which  belong  to  the  normal  marginal  read- 
mg,  or  the  Keri,  'e.g.,  the  appropriate  pointing  of 
the  textual  reading,   or   the  Kethw  in  2  Kings 

xvii.  21  is  tn^,  but  it  is  pointed  KH^,  because  these 

v.—  

vowel  signs  belong  to  the  marginal  reading,  or  the 
Keri  m^,  which  it  is  intended  should  accompany 
the  vowel  points  in  the  text  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  textual  reading  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  30, 
which,  according  to  the  marginal  reading,  exhibits 
a  transposition  of  letters,  and  which  can  hardly  be 

pronounced  with  its  textual  points  n*nVirn,  be- 

cause  these  vowel-signs  belong  to  the  Keri  nVl^yrn. 
Whilst  in  the  variations  specified  under  e,  f,  g,  and 
h,  which  involve  an  addition  or  diminution  of 
letters,  and  which  have  therefore  either  more  or 
fewer  letters  than  are  required  by  the  vowel-points 
of  the  Keri,  a  vowel  sign  is  sometimes  given  with- 
out any  letter  at  all,  or  two  vowel  signs  have  to  be 
attached  to  one  letter,  and  sometimes  a  letter  has 
to  be  without  any  vowel  sign ;  the  variation  itself 
being  either  indicated  in  the  margin  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  entire  word  which  constitutes  the 
different  reading,  or  by  the  simple  remark  that  such 
and  such  a  letter  is  wanting,  or  is  redundant. 
Thus,  for  instance.  Lam.  v.  7,  which,  according  to 
the  Massorah,  exhibits  two  of  the  twelve  instances 
where  the  \  conjunctive  has  been  dropped  from  the 
beginning  of  words  (comp.  also  2  Kings  iv.  7;  Job 
ii.  7  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  24 ;  xxvii.  24 ;  Is.  Iv.  13 ;  Lam. 
ii.  2  ;  iv.  16 ;  v.  3,  5 ;  Dan.  ii.  43),  the  textual 
reading  or  theKeihiv  is  UnOI;^**  D3*K%  and  the  mar- 

ginal  reading  or  the  Ken  'p  D3'W,  '\>  tjrUW,  the 
vowel  sign  of  the  conjunction  from  the  margin  is 
inserted  in  the  text  under  the  little  circle,  and  con* 
sequently  has  no  letter  at  all ;  in  Jer.  xlii.  6,  again, 
where  the  textual  reading  is  i3k,  and  the  mariginal 
reading  ^3^3K,  and  the  Kethiv,  which  has  only 
three  Tetters,  takes  the  vowel  signs  of  the  Keri, 
which  has  five  letters,  it  is  point^  UK,  with  two 

different  vowel  points  attached  to  the  one  1 ;  whilst 
in  2  Kings  vii.  15,  where  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
marginal  reading  having  fewer  letters,  and  hence 
fewer  vowels  than  the  textual  reading,  which  takes 

VOK.  II. 


the  vowel  signs  of  the  former,  the  Kethiv  is  pointed 
DTDnn3,  and  the  H  has  no  vowel  sign  at  all. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  connected  with  the  marginal 
indication  of  those  words  the  variations  of  which 
consist  in  the  diminution  or  addition  of  a  single 
letter.  When  a  letter  is  dropt  from  a  word  in 
the  text  (3^rD),  the  whole  word  is  given  in  the 
marginal  reading  (^p),  with  the  letter  in  question, 
and  the  remark  ^ Read  so;*  as,  for  instance,  I 
Sam.  xiv.  32 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  24,  where  the  n,  ac- 
cording to  the  Massorah,  is  dropt  from  ^ihffTU  Aiid 
\  from  n5nn,  as  indicated  by  \h^  and  fyy^" ;  the 

marginal  glosses  are'p  7^T\,  *p  171^ ;  but  when 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  if  a  letter  has  crept  into  a 
word,  the  whole  word  is  not  given  in  the  marginal 
gloss,  but  it  is  simply  remarked  that  such  and  such 
a  letter  is  redundant  0^^^)»  or  is  not  to  be  read 

(^p  \s?),  as,  for  instance,  in'Eccles.  x.  20;  Neh. 
ix.  17,  where  the  H,  according  to  the  Massorah, 
has  crept  in  before  D^&J3,  and  )  before  *TDn,  the 
marginal  gloss  simply  remarks  'H  IW,  1  Sw. 
Upon  this  point,  however,  the  greatest  inconsist- 
ency is   manifested   in   the    Massoretic   glosses ; 

cornp.,  for  instance,  the  Kethiv  V3^y  and  ^v5■1 
in  Eccles.  iv.  8,  17,  both  of  which,  according  to 
the  Keri,  have  a  redundant  \  and  are  sin^ilar 
nouns,  yet  the  Massoretic  note  upon  the  former  is 
'p  M^V,  exhibiting  the  whole  word,  whilst  on  the 
latter  it  simply  remarks  '^  I^HV 

iu  The  second  class  (3"»n3  K71  ^p),  which  com- 
prises entire  wards  omitted  from  the  text,  exhibits 
ten  such  instances  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  as  follows,  Judg.  xx.  13  ;  Ruth  iiu  5,  17  ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  3  ;  xvl  23  ;  xviii.  20 ;  2  Kings  xix.  31, 
37  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  38 ;  1.  29.  Besides  being  noted  in 
the  marginal  glosses  on  the  respective  passages, 
these  omissions  are  also  given  in  the  Massorah  on 
Deut  I  and  Ruth  iii.  16.  They  are  also  enume- 
rated in  the  Talmud,  Tract  Sopherim,  vi  8,  and 
in  Nedarim  vj,  b.  In  Nedarim,  however,  the 
passage  which  refers  to  this  subject  is  as  follows, 

*  the  insertion  of  words  in  the  text  (p^HD  K^  T^p) 
is  exhibited  in  mO  [2  Sam.  viii.  3] ;  «r»«  [ibid, 

xvi.  23] ;  D^Ka  [Jer.  xxxu  38] ;  rh  \ihid.  L  29] ; 

nK  [Ruth  ii.  n] ;  -^K  \ihid.  iu.  5,  17] ;'  thus  omit- 
ting  four  instances — ^viz.,  Judg.  xx.  13 ;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
20;  2  Kings  xix.  31,  37;  and  adding  one — viz., 
Ruth  iL  1 1,  which  is  neither  given  by  the  Massorah 
nor  in  Sopherim. 

This  class  of  variations  is  indicated  by  a  small 
circle  or  asterisk  placed  in  the  text  with  the  vowel- 
signs  of  the  word  which  is  wanting,  referring  to 
the  margin,  where  the  word  in  question  is  given. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  Judg.  xx.  13,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  Keri,  the  word  ^J{3  is  omitted,  the  Kethiv 

is  )p^|)3  ^  ^3K  KtI,  upon  which  the  marginal  gloss 

remarks  3^X13  vt^  "^P  ^33. 

iti.  Of  the  third  dass  i^p  K?1  3^n3),  exhibiting 
efttire  words  which  have  crept  into  the  text,  there 
are  eight  instances,  as  follows,  Ruth  iiL  12 ;  2 
Sam.  xiii.  33  ;  xv.  21  ;  2  Kings  v.  18 ;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
16;  xxxix.  12;  Ii.  3;  Ezek.  xlviiL  16.  These 
variations  are  not  only  noted  in  the  marginal 
glosses  on  the  respective  passages,  but  are  also 
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Genesis 

24 

2  Kings. 

Exodus 

12 

Isaiah 

Leviticus   . 

5 

Jeremiah 
Kzekiel  . 

Numbers   . 

II 

Deuteronomy     . 

^ 

Hosea    . 

Toshua 
Judges 

Joel 

22 

Amos     . 

I  Samuel   . 

73 

Obadiah 

2  Samuel  . 

99 

Micah    . 

1  Kings     . 

49 

Nahum  . 

given  in  the  Massorah  on  Ruth  iii.  12.  The 
passage  in  Nedarim  27,  6,  which  speaks  of  this 
class  of  variations,  remarking,  'words  which  are 

found  in  the  text,  but  are  not  read  (K7t  D^rO 
p-ip)  are  exhibited  in  lO  [2  Kings  ▼.  18];  TlfeO 
[Jer.  xxxiL  11];  -pT  {«*/>/.  U.  3];  B^n  [Ezek. 
xlviiL  16] ;  DM  [Ruth  iiL  12],'  omits  2  Sam.  xiiL 
33  ;  XV.  21 ;  and  Jer.  xxxviii.  16 ;  xxxix.  12 ;  and 
adds  Jer.  xxxii.  11,  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
Massorah ;  whilst  Sopherim  vi.  9,  which  remarks 

BTDH  TTI}  hn)}  U\pD2  '\Z^tO  p:D«,  referring  to 
2  Sam.  xiii.  33 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  21 ; 
Ruth  itL  12 ;  Jer.  li.  3 ;  Ezek.  xlviii.  16 ;  omits  2 
Kings  v.  18  and  Jer.  xxxviiL  16. 

This  class  of  variations  is  not  uniformly  indi- 
cated in  the  different  editions  of  the  Bible.  Gene- 
rally  the  word  in  question  has  no  vowel  signs,  but 
an  asterisk  or  small  circle  is  put  over  it,  referring 
to  the  margin,  where  it  is  simply  remarked  Zl^fD 


80 

148 

143 
6 

I 

3 
I 

4 
4 


The  disparity  between  Abravanel's  calculations 
about  the  number  of  JiCeris  and  JCeihivSt  leading 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Pentateuch  has  65, 
Jeremiah  81,  and  i  and  2  Samuel  138  {Intro- 
duction  to  ^eremiah)^  and  the  numbers  which  we 
have  statea  as  existing  in  these  books,  b  easily 
accounted  for  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
erudite  commentator  died  fifteen  years  before  the 
laborious  Jacob  b.  Chajim  collated  and  published 
the  Massorahs  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  [Abjla- 
VANEL ;  Jacob  b.  Chajim],  and  therefore  had  no 
opportumty  of  consulting  them  carefully.  But 
we  find  it  far  more  difficult  to  account  for  the 
serious  difference  in  the  calculations  of  later  writers 
and  our  results,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table.     (See  on  p.  723.) 

For  die  collation  of  Bomberg's  Bible,  the 
Flantin  Bible,  and  the  Antwerp  Bible,  we  are 
indebted  to  Uie  tables  exhibited  in  Cappellus' 
CritUa  Sttcra^  p.  70,  and  Walton's  Prolegomena 
(ed.  Cantabrigue  1828,  vol  L,  p.  473);  and 
though  we  have  been  able  by  our  arrangement  to 
correct  their  blunder  in  representing  Eluis  Levita 
as  separating  the  Five  M^^oth  from  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  and  giving  the  number  of  Keris  to  be  329 
exclusive  of  uie  Megilloth ;  yet  we  were  obliged 
to  describe  the  Megilloth  apart  from  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  to  which  they  belong  accordinp^  to  the 
Jewish  order  of  the  Canon.  Elias  Levita's  own 
words  on  the  numbers  are  as  follows  : — '  I  counted 
the  Keris  and  Kethivs  several  times,  and  found  that 
they  were  in  all  848 ;  of  these,  65  are  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 4C4  in  the  Prophets,  and  329  in  the  Hagio- 
grapha.  It  is  surprising  that  there  should  only  be 
65  in  the  Pentateuch,  22  of  which  refer  to  the 
single  word  Hiy^,  which  is  lyj  in  the  Kethh,  and 
myj  in  the  Keri;  that  the  book  of  Joshua,  which 
in  quantity  is  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
should  have  32 ;  and  that  the  books  of  Samuel,  which 


2 

Lamentations  . 

2% 

I 

Ecdesiastes 

11 

I 

Esther     . 

14 

7 

Daniel     . 

.      129 

I 

Ezra 

,    S 

74 

Nehemiah 

70 

I  Chronicles 

41 

54 

5 

13 

2  Chronicles 

39 

Total 

1353 

^p  \sA,  written  in  the  text  but  not  read;  in  one  or 
two  instances,  however,  the  word  itself  is  repeated 
in  the  margin,  as  in  2  Kings  v.  x8,  where  upe  have 

it  "^p  vh\  yrO  feU,  th€  wordy^  is  written  in  tie 
text  but  not  read, 

2.  Number  and  position  of  the  Keri  and  KdJao. 
— A  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  about  the 
numl^r  and  position  of^  these  various  readings. 
The  Talmud,  as  we  have  shewn  above,  and  Sie 
early  Jewish  commentators,  mention  variations 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  Keris  and  Kethivs  of  the 
Massorah,  This,  however,  b  beyond  the  aim  of 
the  present  article,  which  is  to  investigate  the  Keri 
and  Kethiv  as  exhibited  in  the  Massorah  and  in  the 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  From  a  carefiil 
perusal  and  collation  of  the  Massorah,  as  printed 
m  the  Rabbinic  Bibles,  we  find  the  following  to  be 
the  number  of  the  Keris  and  Kethivs  in  each  book, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  Bible :— 


Habbakuk 

2^haniah 

Haggai  . 

Ze(£ariah 

Malachi 

Psalms  . 

Proverbs 

Job 

Song  of  Songs 

Ruth      . 


are  merely  about  a  fourth  the  size  of  the  Pentateadi, 
should  contain  133*  {Massoreth  Ha-Massortth^  ei 
Sulzbach  1771,  p.  8,  j».)  It  will  be  seen  firoin 
this  extract  that  Elias  Levita  not  only  gives  sx 
Keris  less  in  Joshua  than  we  have  given,  bat  aho 
differs  from  Abravanel  in  the  number  of  A/rir  to 
be  found  in  the  books  of  SamueL 

3.  Origin  and  date  of  the  Keri  and  Kdhxs,-' 
The  Talmud  traces  the  source  of  these  variations 
to  Moses  himself^  for  we  are  distinctly  told  in 
Nedarim  37  ^,  that '  the  proDundation  of  certain 
words  according  to  the  scribes  (D^EXID  IDpD)»  the 
emendations  of  the  scribes  (D'HfilD  11D]7)»  the  not 

reading  of  words  which  are  in  the  text  (K>)  3^ 
^p),  and  the  reading  of  words  which  are  not  in 

the  text  (yna  Kin  np),  etc.,  are  a  law  of  Mo«s 
from  Sinai*  Jacob  b.  Chajim  defends  this  riev 
in  his  elaborate  introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  BiHf. 
Elias  Levita,  who  also  exposes  this  Talmodic 
declaration,  explains  it  as  follows  : — *■  Tie  Keri 
and  Kethiv  of  the  Pentateach  only  are  a  lav  of 
Moses  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  members  of  the 
Great  Synago^e,  Haggu,  2^hariah,  Malachi, 
Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  Azariah,  Ezra,  Ndte- 
miah,  Mordecai,  and  Zerubbabel,  and  other  wise 
men  from  the  craftsmen  and  artizans  (BnTVIO 
I^DDHI)  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  tweat}', 
wrote  down  the  Keri  and  the  Kethiv  according  to 
the  tradition  whidi  thev  possessed,  that  oufj^^ 
Moses,  peace  be  with  nun,  read  words  diffatatrr 
to  what  they  were  written  m  the  text  for  one  ol 
those  mysteries  which  they  knew,  that  tf<»^ 
transmitted  this  mystery  to  Joshua,  Joshua  to  itte 
elders,  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  etc,  and  mey 
put  down  in  the  margin  as  his  readings,  Eaa  act- 
mg  as  a  scribe.  In  the  same  manner  they  pro- 
ceeded in  the  Prophete  and  Haciogiaph*  with 
every  word  respecting  which  they  had  a  txadioon 
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BOMBBRC'S  SBCOND 

KDITION  OF  THB  BiBLE, 

1524-1525. 


FentateucK 

1       nn^n^ 


74 

Earlier  Prophets. 
337  '^P 

2       np^on 


350 


Later  Prophets. 

348  'np 

2        TYnrrv* 


350 


Five  Megilloth. 
51  '^P 


62 

Ilagiograph. 

362  "np 

60        nnw 


423 


1259 


Tub  Plant  in  Bible, 
X566. 


Pentateuch. 
74  '^P 

1  nviw 

2  n^i^DH 


77 

Earlier  Prophets. 
239  'np 

2$       nnw 
5      mi^on 


269 

Later  Prophets. 

250  "np 

25       niTn^ 

I  JTITDPI 


276 

Five  Megilloth. 
43  "^? 


14 


rmw 


57 

Hagi<^[raph. 

187  np 

34       rrnw 

I       nn^on 


222 


901 


The  Antwerp  or 
Royal  Bible,  1572. 


Pentateuch* 

69  'np 

I       nnw 
I       nn^Dn 


71 

Earlier  Prophets. 
277  'np 

i8       nnw 
5      rm^on 


300 


Later  Prophets. 
347  '^P 

II        nnw 


358 


Five  Megilloth. 

48  'np 

8       nnw 


56 

Hagiograph. 
242  '^p 

20       nnw 
I       nn^on 


263 
1048 


Elias  Levita. 


Pentateuch. 

6s  'np 


6s 
Earlier  Prophets. 


Later  Prophets. 


454 

Five  Megilloth. 


Hagi(^raph. 


329 


848 


Our  Results. 


Pentateuch. 
76  ^p 


76 
Blarlier  Prophets^ 

361  "np 


361 


Later  Prophets. 

377  "np 


377 


Five  MegillotK 
71  '^p 


71 

Hagiograph. 

468  "np 


468 


'353 


orally  transmitted  from  the  prophets  and  the  sages, 
that  it  was  read  differently  to  what  it  was  in  the 
text.  But  they  required  no  tradition  for  the  post- 
exile  books,  as  the  authors  themselves  were  pre- 
sent with  them ;  hence,  whenever  they  met  with  a 
word  which  did  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  the 
context  and  the  sense,  the  author  stated  to  them 
the  reason  why  he  used  such  anomalous  expres- 
sions, and  they  wrote  down  the  word  in  the  margin 
as  it  should  be  read'  {Massordh  Ha-Massorethy  foL 
8  ^,  ff.)  Mendelssohn  in  his  valuable  introduc- 
tion to  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  most 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  writers,  propounded  the  same 
view.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  recondite  sense 
ascribed  to  the  origin  of  the  Keri  and  Kethrv^ 
that  Rashi  remarks  on  Gen.  viiL  16,  Zl^fD  K^H 

D^yn  D3^{<  DM  KYin  iwTB^  Dni»  "^^DK  np  wrn 

nnK  D«^n  HK^  ;  '  the  Keri  is  K^in.  the  Kethiv 
KV^n,  because  he  was  first  to  tell  theni  to  go  out ; 
but  if  they  should  refuse  to  go^  he  was  to  make 
them  £oJ*  Kimchi,  however,  is  of  the  opposite 
opinion.  So  far  from  believing  that  these  varia- 
tions proceeded  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves, 
who  designed  to  convey  thereby  various  masteries, 
he  maintains  that  the  Keri  and  Kethiv  originated 


after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  sacred 
books  were  collected  by  the  members  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  These  editors  of  the  long-lost  and 
mutilated  inspired  writings  *  found  different  read- 
ing in  the  volumes,  and  adopted  those  which  the 
majority  of  copies  had,  because  they,  according  to 
their  opinion,  exhibited  the  true  readings.  In  some 
places  they  wrote  down  one  word  in  the  text  without 
puttii^  the  vowel  signs  to  it,  or  noted  it  in  the  mar- 
gin without  inserting  it  in  the  text ;  whilst  in  other 
places  they  inserted  one  reading  in  the  margin 
and  another  in  the  text'  (Introduction  to  his  Com- 
fftent.  on  yhshua).  Ephodi  (flor.  139 1- 1403),  who 
maintains  the  same  view,  remarks  that  Ezra  and 
his  followers  '  made  the  Keri  and  Kethiv  on  every 
passage  in  which  they  found  some  obliterations  and 
confusion,  as  they  were  not  sure  what  the  precise 
reading  was.'  Abravanel,  who  will  neither  admit 
that  the  Keris  and  Kethivs  proceeded  from  the  sacred 
writers  themselves,  nor  that  they  took  their  rise  from 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  codices,  propounds  a  new 
theoiy.  According  to  him,  Ezra  and  nis  followers, 
who  undertook  the  editing  of  the  Scriptures,  found 
the  sacred  books  entire  and  perfect,  but  in  perusing 
them  these  editors  discovered  that  they  contained 
irregular  expressions,  and  loose  and  ungrammatical 
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phrases,  arising  from  the  carelessness  and  ignorance 
of  the  inspired  writers.  '  Ezra  had  therefore  to 
explain  these  words  in  harmony  with  the  connec- 
tion, and  this  is  the  origin  of  tJk^  Keri  which  is 
found  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  as  this  holy 
scribe  feared  to  touch  the  wor(^  whidi  were 
spoken  or  written  by  the  Holy  Ghost  These 
remarks  he  made  on  his  own  account  to  explain 
those  anomalous  letters  and  expressions,  and  put 
them  in  the  margin  to  indicate  that  the  gloss  is  his 
own.  Now,  if  you  examine  the  numerous  Keris  and 
JCttkhfs  in  Jeremiah,  and  k>ok  into  their  connection, 
you  will  find  them  all  to  be  of  this  nature,  viz. , 
that  the^  are  to  be  traced  to  Jeremiah's  careless  and 
blundenng  writing.  .  .  .  From  this  you  may  learn 
that  the  books  which  have  most  JCtris  and  Kethrvs 
show  that  their  authors  did  not  know  how  to  speak 
correctly  or  to  write  properly'  (Introduction  to  his 
Comment,  on  JeremtaX),  Though  Abravanel's 
hypothesis  has  more  truth  in  it  than  the  other 
theories,  yet  it  is  only  by  a  combination  of  the 
three  views  that  the  orijg;in  of  the  Keri  and  Kethio 
can  be  traced  and  explamed.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  variations,  as  the  Talmud, 
Rashi,  etc.,  declare,  have  been  transmitted  by  tra- 
dition from  time  immemorial,  and  have  their  origin 
in  some  recondite  meaning  or  mysteries  attached 
to  the  passages  in  question  ;*  that  some  agam,  as 
Kimchi,  Ephodi,  etc.,  rightly  maintain,  are  due  to 
the  blunders  and  corruptions  which  have  crept  into 
the  text  in  the  course  of  time,  and  which  the  spiri- 
tual guides  of  the  nation  tried  to  rectify  by  a  com- 
parison of  codices,  as  is  also  admitted  by  the 
Talmud  (comp.  Jerusalem  MegUlah^  iv.  2 ;  Sophe- 
rim,  vi.  4) ;  and  that  others,  again,  as  Abravanel, 
remarks,  are  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  style, 
ignorance  of  idioms  and  provincialisms,  which  the 
editors  and  successive  interpreters  of  the  Hebrew 
canon  discovered  in  the  different  books,  or,  more 
properly  speakmg,  which  were  at  variance  with 
the  grammatical  rules  and  ex^;etical  laws  deve- 
loped in  aftertime  by  the  Massorites.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  their  reverence  for  the  ancient  text,  that 
these  Massorites  who  made  the  new  additions 
to  it,  left  the  text  itself  untouched  in  the  very 
places  where  they  believed  it  necessary  to  follow 
another  explanation  or  reading,  but  simply  in- 
serted the  emendation  in  the  margin.  Hence  the 
distinction  between  the  ancient  text  as  it  was 
written,  or  JCethiu  pVD),  and  the  more  modem 
emended  reading,  or  JCeri  (^p) ;  and  hence,  also, 
the  fact  that  the  Keri  is  not  inserted  in  the  syna- 


•  As  instances  may  be  quoted,  the  (TTQ)  tex- 
tual reading  D^5.  =  D^W  W',  two  princes,  in  Gen. 

XXV.  23,  which  ancient  tradition  refers  to  the  two 
friends,  the  emperor  Antoninus  and  R.  Jehudah 
the  Prince  (K^Wn  iTniT  'I),  who  lived  like  mag. 
nates,  and  the  i^P)  marginal  reading  Onj,  nations 
(comp.  Beracfaoth  57  h,  which  explains  the  other- 
wise unintelligible  remarks  of  Rashi  on  Gen.  xxv. 
23),  Num.  I  16,  where  ^Wip  is  substituted  for 
^Knp,  and  Num.  xxvi.  9,  where,  on  the  contrary, 
^K^P  is  substituted  for  ^KI'^P,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  former,  who  were  called  to  everything 
that  was  honourable  in  the  conununity  (O^KIpJil 

rnjac^  noxm  nan  ^%  and  the  latter,  who 

mcited  the  children  of  Israel  against  Moses  (comp. 
Rashi,  in  loco).  ^ 


gogal  scrolls,  though  it  is  followed  in  the  public 
reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

4.  Tm^tance  of  the  Keri  and  Kdhiv,  espeaoUy 
as  relating  to  the  English  versions  of  the  HArea 
Scriptures. — Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  &e 
Keri  and  Kethio  may  be  gathered  from  the  fioUowiiig 
analysis  of  the  seventy-six  variations  which  occur  in 
the  Pentateuch.  Of  the  seventy-six  Keris,  twenty- 
one  give  myj  instead  of  12^9  (Gen.  xxiv.  14, 16, 
28,  55.  57 ;  "'fiv-  3  [twicel  12;  DeuL  xxiL  15 
[twice],  id,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26  [twice],  27,  28, 
29),  which  was  evidently  epicene  in  eariier  peiiods 
(comp.  Gesenius,  Gramm.,  sec.  21,  sec  32,  6; 
jSwald,  Lehrbuch,  sec.  175,  b) ;  fifteen  have  the 
plural  termination  V  affixed  to  nouns  instead  ot 

the  singular  \  in  the  text  (Gen.  xxxiil  4;  Exod. 
xxvii.  1 1  ;  xxviil  28 ;  xxxii  19 ;  xxxix.  4,  33 ; 
Lev.  ix.  22 ;  xvl  21 ;  Num.  xiL  3 ;  Deut  iL  33; 
V.  10 ;  viL  9 ;  viii.  2 ;  xxvii  10 ;  xxuii.  9),  which 
some  think  is  no  r^  variation,  since  in  eaiiier 
periods  the  termination  1  was  both  singular  and 
plural,  just  as  H^  stands  for  both  ^^  and 

n^S ;  seventeen  give  more  current  and  unifonn 

forms  of  words  (Gen.  viiL  17 ;  x.  19  ;  xiv.  8 ;  xrir. 
33  with  L  26;  xxv.  23  with  xxxv.  ii ;  xxviL  3 
with  5,  7 ;  xxviL  29  with  the  same  word  in  the 
next  clause ;  xxxvi.  6,  14,  with  ver.  18 ;  xxxix.  ao^ 
22 ;  xliiu  28  with  xxvii.  29 ;  Exod.  xvi.  2 ;  xri.  7 
with  Num.  xvl  ii;  Num.  xiv.  ^6  with  xv.  24; 
Num.  xxl  32  with  xxxiL  39 ;  xxxIl  7  with  xxx.  6; 
Deut.  xxxil  13  with  Amos  iv.  13) ;  five  sabsti- 
tute  the  termination  third  person  singular,  \  for 
n  (Gen.  xlix.  1 1  [twice] ;  Exod.  rrii,  26 ;  xxxii 
17  ;  Num.  X.  36),  which  b  a  less  common  prooo- 
niinal  suffix  (comp.  Gesenius,  Gramm.,  sec  91 ; 
Ewaid,  Lehrbuch,  sec  247,  a) ;  two  make  two  wonk 

of  one  (Gen.  xxx.  11 ;  Exod.  iv.  a) ;  two  have  TX 

instead  of  )^  (Exod.  xvi  13:  Num.  xi  32); 
three  give  plural  verbs  instead  of  singular  (Ler. 
xxi.  5 ;  Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Deut  xxxi  7),  which  are 
no  doubt  an  improvement,  since  Num.  xxxiv.  4  is 
evidently  a  mistake,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  com- 
parison of  this  verse  with  verse  5  ;  three  sabstitale 

the  relative  pronoun  p  for  the  negative  paitide 

K7  (Exod.  xxi.  8 ;  Lev.  xi.  21 ;  xxv.  30),  which  is 
very  important ;  two  substitute  cuphemians  for 
cacophonous  expressions  (Deut  xxviii  27,  30); 
and  two  are  purely  traditional,  viz..  Num.  i  16; 
xxvi.  9,  which  are  explained  in  the  note  of  the  pre- 
ceding section.  The  Pentateuch,  however,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  giving  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  Keri  and  Kethso,  ioasmoch 
as  the  Jews,  regarding  the  law  as  more  sacred  than 
any  other  inspired  book,  guarded  it  against  being 
corrupted  wiUi  greater  vigilance  than  the  rest  a 
the  canon.  Hence  the  comparatively  few  and  oa- 
important  Keris  when  contrasted  with  those  occni^ 
ring  in  the  other  volumes.  Still,  the  PcnbOendi 
contains  a  few  specimens  of  almost  all  the  diftrcfit 
Keris. 

As  to  the  question  how  fiir  our  En^h  voaons 
have  been  influenced  by  the  Keri  and  Kelhiv* 
this  will  best  be  answered  by  a  comparison  of  the 
translations  with  the  more  striking  variatioos  which 
ocair  in  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa. 

In  Josh.  V.  I,  the  textual  reading  is,  'tin  s"^ 
were  passed  over'  (VOP) ;  the  Keri  has  0^3?. 
'until  they  passed  over;'  and  though  the  Sept» 
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Vulg.,  Chaldee,  Luther,  the  Zurich  Bible,  Cover- 
dale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Version,  etc, 
adopt  the  Am,  the  A.  V.,  following  Kimchi,  ad- 
heres to  the  Keihiv;  whilst  in  Josh.  vi.  7,  where 
the  textual  readine  is,  *  and  they  said  OlDfeCI)  unto 
the  people,'  and  the  roaxginal  emendation  is,  *  and 
he  said'  V^^O^),  and  where  the  Vulg.,  Chaldee, 
Luther,  the  Zurich  Bible,  Coverdale,  the  Bishops* 
Bible,  and  the  Geneva  Version,  again  adopt  the 
Keriy  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  A.  V.  abandons 
the  textual  reading,  and  espouses  the  emendation. 
In  Josh.  XV.  47,  again,  where  the  Keri  is  *M/ 

bordering  tea  (TtajH  D^H)  and  its  territory ;'  and 

the  Kethiv  has,  '  and  the  great  sea  ^ir\  D^H)  and 
the  territory,*  which  is  again  followed  by  the 
ancient  versi6ns  and  the  translations  of  the  Re- 
formers, the  A.  v.,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
the  textual  reading  in  the  margin,  as  in  Josh.  viiL 
16,  adopts  the  emendation ;  whereas  in  Josh.  xv. 
S3  the  A.  V.  follows  the  textual  reading  (DU^) 
Janum^  noticing  however  the  emendation  (DIJ^) 
Janus  in  the  margin.  All  the  ten  emendations  of 
the  second  class,  which  propose  the  insertion  of 

entire  words  into  the  text  (D^rO  K^  ^p)»  are 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  without  the  slightest  indica- 
cation  by  the  usual  italics  that  they  are  not  in  the 
text    Of  the  eight  omissions  of  entire  words  in  the 

third  class  (^p  K71  TfU),  nothmg  dedsive  can  be 
said,  inasmuch  as  six  of  them  refer  to  simple 
particles,  and  they  might  either  be  reco^ised  by 
the  translators  or  not  without  its  being  discernible 
in  the  version.  The  only  two  instances,  however, 
where  there  can  be  no  mistake  ( Jer.  xlL  3  ;  Ezek. 
xlviii.  16)  clearly  shew  that  the  A.  V.  follows  the 
mai^nal  gloss,  and  accordingly  rejects  the  words 
which  are  in  the  text  Had  the  limits  of  this 
article  allowed  it,  we  could  have  shewn  still 
more  unquestionably,  that  though  the  A.  V.  gene- 
rally adopts  the  marginal  emendations,  yet  in 
many  instances  it  proceeds  most  arbitrarily,  and 
adheres  to  the  textual  reading ;  and  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  it  never  indicates  by  italics,  or  in 
the  margin,  the  difference  between  the  textual  and 
the  marginal  readings. 

^  Inattention  to  the  Keri  and  Kethiv  has  given 
rise  to  the  most  fanciful  and  absurd  expositions,  of 
which  the  following  may  serve  both  as  a  specimen 
and  a  warning.  In  looking  at  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bibles,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  final 

Mem  (D)  in  the  middle  of  the  word  113*107*  Is.  ix. 
61  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it 
exhibits  one  of  the  fifteen  instances  where  the 
Kethiv^  or  the  textual  reading,  is  one  word,  and 
the  Kerif  or  the  emended  reading,  proposes  two 

words  (vide  supra^  sect  3).     Accordingly,  n3^D/ 

stands  for  2131  D^^  0n7,  Le.,  ^to  them  the  do^ 

T  -  T  V  » 

minion  shall  be  great^  corresponding  to  the  com- 
mon abbreviation  03  for  OHSl.    The  question  is 

not  whether  07  may  be  considered  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Qr6t  M^g  there  are  no  other  examples  of 
it ;  suffice  it  to  sav,  that  Jewish  scribes  and  critics  of 
ancient  times  took  it  as  such,  just  as  they  regarded 

0/feDK  (Is.  xxxiil  7)  as  a  contraction  of  07  ^^ 

Or6  nmK  (comp.  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  Vulgate,  Elias  Levita, 
etc.) ;  and  that  the  Sept  read  it  as  two  tuords  (i.&. 


HTI  np).  Subsequent  scribes,  however,  found 
it  either  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  primi- 
tive reading,  or  with  their  exegetical  rules,  as  well 
as  with  the  usage  of  the  prophet  himselif  (comp. 
Is.  xxxiiL  23),  to  read  it  as  one  word ;  but  their 
extreme  reverence  for  the  text  prevented  them 
from  making  this  alteration  without  indicating  that 
some  codices  have  two  words.  Hence,  though 
they  joined  the  two  words  together  as  one,  they 
yet  Idt  the  final  Mem  to  exhibit  the  variation.  An 
example  of  the  reverse  occurs  in  Neh.  ii.  13,  where 
O^iniDDn  has  been  divided  into  two  words,  DH 
O^ID,  and  where  the  same  anxiety  faithfully  to 
exhibit  the  ancient  reading  has  made  the  editors  of 
the  Hebrew  canon  retain  the  medial  Mem  at  the 
end  of  the  word.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  those 
Jews  who  regard  both  readings  as  emanating  from 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  designed  to  convey  some 
recondite  meaning,  would  find  some  mysteries  in 

this  final  Mem  in  the  middle  of  n31D/>  Hence  we 
find  in  the  Talmud  {Sanhedrin  94)  the  following 
remark  upon  it,  *  Why  is  it  that  all  the  Mems  in 
the  middle  of  a  word  are  open  \i.e»  |3]  and  this  one 
is  closed  [ue,  0]  ?  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he ! 
wanted  to  make  Hezekiah  the  Messiah,  and  Sen- 
nacherib Gog  and  Magog  ;  whereupon  Justice 
pleaded  before  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  he !  Lord  of  the  World,  what  David 
the  king  of  Israel,  who  sang  so  many  hymns  and 

S raises  before  thee,  wilt  thou  not  inake  him  the 
lessiah,  but  Hezekiah,  for  whom  thou  hast  per- 
formed all  those  miracles,  and  who  has  not  uttered 
one  song  before  thee,  wilt  thou  make  him  the 
Messiah?  Therefore  has  the  Mem  been  closed.' 
Ibn  Ezra  again  tells  us  that  the  scribes  (not  he 
himself,  as  Gill  erroneouslv  states)  see  in  it  an  allu- 
sion to  the  recession  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  in 
Hezekiah*s  time ;  whilst  Kimchi  will  have  it  that 
it  refers  to  the  '  stopping  up  of  the  breaches  in  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  whidi  are  broken  down  during 
the  captivity,  and  that  this  will  take  place  in  the 
days  of  salvation,  when  the  kingdom  which  had 
been  shut  up  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  will 
be  opened.'  But  that  Christian  expositors  should 
excel  these  mystical  interpretations  is  surpassing 
strange.  What  are  we  to  say  to  Galalinus,  who 
submits  that  this  Mem^  being  the  cypher  of  60Q, 
intimates  that  six  hundred  years  after  this  prophecy 
the  birth  of  Christ  was  to  take  place  ?  or  to  the 
opinion  which  he  quotes,  that  the  name  0^0 
tVWf  Maria  Domina,  or  that  the  perpetual  vir- 

8'nity  of  Mary  is  therebv  indicated  (lib.  vu.  c.  xiiL)  T 
r  to  Calvin,  who  thinks  that  it  denotes  the  close 
and  secret  way  whereby  the  Messiah  should  come 
to  reign  and  set  up  his  kingdom  ?  or  to  the  opinion 
which  he  mentions,  that  it  indicates  the  exclusion 
of  the  Tews  from  the  Messiah's  kingdom  for  their 
unbelief?  Or  to  the  conjecture  of  Gill,  that  '  it  may 
denote  that  the  government  of  Christ,  which  would 
be  for  a  time  straitened,  and  kept  in  narrow  bounds 
and  limits,  should  hereafter  be  throughout  the 
world,  to  the  four  comers  of  it,  to  be  firm  and 
stable,  perfect  and  complete,  which  the  figure  of 
this  letter,  being  shut,  and  fonr-squaie,  may  be  an 
emblem  of?' 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  there  are  some 
words,  which  are  always  read  differently  (^p)  to 
what  they  are  written  in  the  text  (3^rD),  and 
whidi,  from  the  frequencv  of  their  occurrence,  have 
only  the  vowel  signs  of  the  proposed  Keri^  mthout 
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the  latter  being  exhibited  in  the  marginal  gloss. 
These  are,  a.  The  name  mn\  which  has  always  the 

vowel  signs  of  ^^^K,  and  is  pronounced  with  these 
vowels,  I.  ft,  n^nS  except  when  it  precedes  this 
name  itself,  in  which  case  it  has  the  vowel  signs  of 
D^r&K»  «.  ^1  mrr ;  ^i  The  name  Jerusalem,  when, 

•      VI  •       I 

as  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  it  is  written  with 
a  Jod  before  the  Mem^  has  never  its  own  points, 

i-  ^-t  D<tS^T  or  D",  but  has  the  vowel  signs  of 
D^TC^^t  <^d  is  i^c&d  so ;  r.  The  word  MH,  which 

•-T      : 

was  epicene  in  earlier  periods,  is  always  pointed 
Kin  in  the  Pentateuch,  when  it  is  used  as  femuune, 

to  make  it  conformable  to  the  later  feminine  form 
K^n  ;  and  df,  The  name  13C^  is  always  furnished 
with  the  vowels  belonging  to  the  Keri  *ob^  with 

one  Shin, 

5.  Literature. — One  of  the  earliest  attempts 
freely  to  discourse  upon  the  origin  and  value  of  the 
Keri  and  Kethiv^  is  that  of  Kimchi,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  his  Commetttary  on  Joshua;  Abravanel,  too, 
has  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  this  subject,  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  He 
was  followed  by  the  laborious  Jacob  B.  Chajim, 
who  fully  discusses  the  Keri  and  Kethiv  in  his  cele- 
brated Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bibte,  translated 
by  Ginsbuig  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Uterature  for 
July  1863  ;  and  by  the  erudite  and  bold  Elias  Le- 
vita,  who  gives  a  very  lucid  account  of  the  Keri  and 
Kethiv^  in  his  Massoreth  Ha-Massoteth^  ed.  Sulz- 
bach,  1 77 1,  pp.  8  a,  if.,  21  tf,  if.  Of  Christian 
writers  are  to  oe  mentioned  the-  masterly  treatises 
by  Cappellus,  Critiea  Sacra,  lib.  iiL  cap.  ix.,  seg. ; 
Buxtort,  TiberiaSy  cap.  xiii.  ;  Buxtorf  the  younger, 
Anticritica^  Basileae  1653,  cap.  iv.  p.  448-509; 
Hilleri  De  Arcano  Kethib  et  Keri,  Tub.  1692 ; 
Walton,  Biblia  Poty^otta,  Prol^,,  Cantab.  1828, 
vol.  L  p.  412,  seq,  ;  Wolf^  Bibltotheca  Hebreea,  il 
p.  507-533 ;  Frankel,  Vorstudten  tu  der  Se^tua' 
Zpnta,  Leipzig  1 84 1,  p.  219,  seq, — C.  D.  G. 

KERIOTH,  KIRIOTH  (Hlnp,  'cities'),     i. 

A  town  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah,  towards 
Edom.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  25. 
The  LXX.  reads  al  ir6X€(f  (Alex.  TbXis)  'Ao-e/xAy, 
thus  translating  the  clause,  *  cities  of  Hezron.' 
The  Syriac  version  follows  the  LXX.  ;  but  the 
whole  scope  of  the  Hebrew  shews  that  Kerioth  is 
a  proper  name,  and,  if  connected  with  Hezron,  as 
Reland  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  make 
Kerioth- Haron,  like  Hazar-Gaddah  (ver.  27),  the 
name  of  the  place  (but  see  Keil  on  yoshua,  ad  loc.) 
Jerome  in  the  Vulgate  translates  the  passage, 
*  Carioth,  Hesron,  hac  est  Asor;^  but  he  does  not 
mention  it  in  the  Onomasticon,  Reland  suggests 
that  Judas  Iscariot  got  his  name  from  this  place, 
deriving  Iscariot  from  Hl^p  B'^fc^,  *a  man  of 
Kerioth*  [Pal.y  p.  700;  see  also  Winer,  R.  W,,^ 
V.  Kerioth),  Robinson  saw  a  ruined  place  called 
Kuryetein,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
which,  he  suggests,  may  occupy  the  site  of  Kerioth 
{B,  R,,  ii.  loi).  Though  these  ruins  do  not  lie 
quite  so  far  south  as  would  seem  to  be  indicated 
by  the  sacred  writer,  yet  they  may  possibly  be 
those  of  Kerioth.  Moladah  and  Ain  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  group  (ver.  26^  32),  and  their  t 


sites  are  not  fzi  distant  from  Kuryetein.    Kur- 

ytiein  is  the  Arabic  dual  of  Kuryah  (£;  J),  and 

signifies  '  two  towns ;'  it  is  thus  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  Hebrew  Kerioth, 

2.  A  town  of  Moab  (Kaputf^ ;  Cariolk),  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah  in  connection  with  Beth-gamui 
and  Bozrah  (xlviiu  24).  It  would  also  appear, 
from  an  incidental  notice,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
strong  cities  of  Moab  : — *  Kerioth  is  taken,  and 
the  strongholds  are  surprised,'  etc.  (ver.  41). 
Amos  says,  in  pronouncing  a  prophetic  curse:— 
*  I  will  send  a  nre  upon  Moab,  and  it  shall  devour 
the  palaces  of  Kiriotk*  (ii  2).  Though  the  A.  V. 
has  Kirioth,  yet  the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  as 
in  Jeremiah,  D^Hp ;  the  only  difference  is,  it  has 

the  article.  The  LXX.  renders  this  danse  ri 
^€/ii\ia  rQnf  ir6Xrwr  oAiijit ;  but  the  Vulgate  has 
ades  Carioth,  which  is  doubtless  the  true  render- 
ing. Bozrah  and  Beth-gamul  being  identified  wit!) 
Busrah  and  l/m  d-Jemdl,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  site  of  Kerioth.  Six  miles  east  of  Bu^ 
rah,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  of  Basban, 

stands  Kureiyeh,  whose  name  ( ju  J  =  H^P*  P^ 

ninp)  at  once  suggests  identity  with  the  ancient 
Kerioth  ;  and  its  proximity  to  two  other  dties  of 
Moab  appears  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubL 
Moab  was  a  wide  region,   extending  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the   Dead   Sea  away  to  the 
borders  of  Arabia.     The  land  of  Miskor  (p8 
IB^n,  A.  v.,  'the  plain  country'),  uponwhid 
Jeremiah  pronounced  the  curse  (xlviii.  21),  vas 
that  great  table-land  running  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain-ridge  which  shuts  m  the  Dead  Sea,  to 
Arabia  on  the  east,  and  Bashan  on  the  north. 
Here  stood  the  doomed  cities — far  apart,  as  would 
appear  from  the  words,  *  And  upon  all  the  citie 
of  the  land  of  Moab,  far  and  near^  (ver.  24* 
Kerioth  was  situated  in  the  most  remote  part  of 
the  Mishor  towards  Bashan.     Kureiyeh  stands  io 
a  broad  valley  where  the  mountain-chain  sinks 
down  into  the  plain.    The  ruins  are  about  three 
miles  in  circuit     There  are  no  buildings  of  great 
size  or  beauty  now  standing ;  but  in  the  stircts 
and  lanes  are  many  broken  columns ;  and  beside  a 
cistern  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  singular  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  a  stone  roof  supported  b^  > 
triple  colonnade,  underneath  which  are  ranges  of 
benches  rising  up  like  those  of  a  theatre.    A 
Greek  inscription  on  one  of  the  benches  states  tlat 
the  cistern  (X/fin;)  was  made  in  the  year  190  lA.n. 
296).    The  private  houses  of  Kureiyeh  are  singu- 
larly interesting.     Their  walls  are  from  fo«r  to 
eight  feet  thick,  built  of  massive  squared  blocks  of 
b^alt.    The  roofs  are  formed  of  stone  sbibs  can- 
fully  hewn,   reaching  from  wall  to  wall.    The 
doors  are  also  of  stone,  and  hung  upon  pivots  pro- 
jecting above  and  below.     These  houses,  simple, 
massive,  and  imperishable,  bear  the  nuu-ks  of  iJw 
highest  antiquity.     Similar  structures  are  found  in 
all  the  old  cities  of  Bashan ;  and  the  ooodosioo 
seems  unavoidable  that  these  are  the  vciy  1km»« 
originally  built  and  occupied  by  the  giant  R«F**^ 
[see  Trachonitis  ;  Kenath;  Bozrah  J.    "hen 
the  writer  visited  Kerioth  in  1853,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  of  these  ancient  houses  were  inhabited  j 
and  he  estimated  that  at  least  as  many  «»«/{J* 
stand,  perfect  and  habitable,  but  now  used  as  foW> 
for  flocks  and  stables  for  camels.    Kerioth  nw^ 
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have  b«en  a  strong  city.  The  country  around  it  is 
thickly  covered  with  rugged  rocks;  the  passes 
through  them  are  intricate  and  easily  defended ; 
and  the  traces  of  massive  ramparts  are  still  visible 
(sec  Porter's  Damascus^  ii.  pp.  191-98;  Burck- 
hardt's  Travels  in  SyriOy  p.  103 ;  Buckingham's 
Arab  Triba^  p.  ai3).— J.  L.  P. 

KESEPH  (1D3),  the  Hebrew  word  for  silver^ 

V   V 

whether  in  the  ore,  in  bars,  or  coined.  Silver  is 
commonly  mentioned  aloi^  with  gold  in  the  Bible, 
as,  next  to  it,  the  most  precious  of  metals.  It  is 
found  native  in  veins  ramifying  through  various 
kinds  of  stone;  hence,  perhaps,  the  idlusion  in 
Job  xxviiL  I  (cf.  Rosenmiiller,  in  loc.)  Silver  is 
generally  obtained  mixed  with  dross,  and  is  puri- 
fied by  fire,  or  drawn  off  by  the  lead  in  a  crucible ; 
allusions  to  this  are  in  Ps.  xii.  6 ;  Prov.  xvii.  3  ; 
xxvii.  21 ;  Is.  i.  25  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  22 ;  Zech.  xiii.  9; 
Mai.  ilL  3.     The  separated  silver  was  called  IDS 

p^TD,  refined  si/ver,  i  Chron.  xxix.  4 ;  Ps.  xii.  6 ; 

Prov.  X.  2a  Silver  was  brought  to  Tyre  from 
Tarshish  (Ezek.  xxviL  12),  and  mention  is  made 
of  silver  beat  out  into  plates  (Vp^p^S)  as  imported 

from  the  same  locality  (Jer.  x.  9).  Assuming  that 
Tarshish  was  in  Spain,  this  falls  in  with  the 
notices  we  have  in  ancient  authors  of  the  abun- 
dance of  silver  in  that  country  (Heeren,  /Jem,  p. 

64). 

There  is  no  mention  of  this  metal  in  Scripture 
until  the  time  of  Abraham.  Before  that  time 
brass  and  iron  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
metals  in  use  (Gen.  iv.  22).  Abraham  was  rich  in 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  flocks  and  herds,  and 
silver  in  his  day  was  in  general  circulation  as 
money,  but  it  was  uncoined,  and  estimated  alvrays 
by  weighL  Coined  money  was  not  in  use  among 
the  Israelites  until  an  advanced  period  of  their 
history ;  indeed,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
we  find  silver  weighed  in  payment  of  a  purchase 
(Jer.  xxxii.  9,  10).  The  only  mention  of  gold  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  is  in  I  Chron.  xxi.  25.  The 
Romans  are  said  to  have  had  only  copper  money 
until  within  five  years  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when 
they  began  to  com  silver  (Pliny,  I/ist,  Nat,  xxxiii. 
3,  13).  Their  coins  were  extensively  introduced 
into  Judsa  after  it  became  a  Roman  province. 

Silver  was  largely  used  by  the  Jews  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  ornament  (comp.  Gen. 
xxiv.  53 ;  Prov.  xxv.  11 ;  Cant.  i.  ii ;  Zech.  vi. 
11),  and  of  various  vessels  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  also  for  the  service  of  the  temple  (Gen.  xUv. 
2;  Num.  vii.  13 ;  x.  2 ;  I  Chron.  xxviiL  15-17; 
£xod.  XX.  23  ;  Is.  xl.  19  ;  Hosea  xiii  2  ;  Habak. 
ii.  19).  Many  of  the  idols  and  other  objects  be- 
longing to  the  idolatrous  nations  are  stated  to 
have  been  of  silver.  This  metal  was  so  abundant 
as  to  be  little  thought  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
(I  Kings  x.  21,  27). — W.  L.  A. 

KESITAH  (ntD^).  The  meaning  and  deri- 
vation of  this  word,  which  only  occurs  thrice  in 
the  O.  T.,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy. 
The  places  where  it  is  found — Gen.  xxxiii«  19,  re- 
cording Jacob's  purchase  of  a  piece  of  ground  at 
Shechem ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  a  vernal  repetition  from 
Genesis ;  and  Job  xiii.  11,  where  the  presents  made 
to  Job  by  his  friends  are  specified  and  it  is  joined 
with  rings  of  gold — indicate  either  the  name  of  a 


coin,  or  of  some  article  used  in  barter.  The  prin- 
cipal explanations  of  the  word  are — 

I.  That  of  the  LXX.,  and  all  ancient  versions, 
which  render  it  *  a  lamb,'  either  the  aninuU  itself, 
or  a  coin  bearing  its  impress  (Hottinger,  Diss,  de 
Numm,  Orient^,  a  view  which  has  been  revived  in 
modem  times  by  the  Danish  Bishop  Munter  in  a 
treatise  published  at  Copenhagen  1824,  and  more 
recently  still  by  Mr.  James  Yatw,  Proc,  ofNumism, 
Soc.^  I037-8,  p.  141.  The  entire  want  of  any  ety- 
mologi(^  ground  for  this  interpretation  has  led 
Bochart  {Hierozoic,  i.  L  2,  c.  3)  to  imagine  that 
there  had  been  a  confusion  in  the  text  of  the 
LXX.  between  ixarbp  /apQp  and  ixarbp  dfonHtp,  and 
that  this  error  has  passed  into  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, which  may  be  supported  by  the  singular  fact 

that  in  Gen.  xxxl.  7,  41,  we  find  D^3b  m\ff]f  (A.  V. 

•    •      • 

'ten  times,'  n3D  however  more  usually  standing 
for  a  particular  weight)  translated  by  the  LXX. 
Sixa  dfipQp,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  on 
any  supposition  save  that  of  a  mistake  of  the  copjrist 
for  ftpiop, 

2.  Othen,  adopting  the  rendering  •  lamb,'  have 
imagined  a  reference  to  a  weight  formed  in  the 
shape  of  that  animal,  such  as  we  know  to  have 
been  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians, 
imitating  bulls,  antelopes,  geese,  etc.  (see  Wil- 
kinson's j4nc,  Egypt.^  ii.  10 ;  Layard,  Ninev.  and 
BabyL,  pp.  600-602;  Lepsius,  Denim,  iii.  plate 
39,  No.  3). 

3.  Faber,  in  the  German  edition  of  Harmer's 
Olfs.j  th.  il,  pp.  15-19,  quoted  by  Gesenius,  con- 
nects it  with  the  Syriac  ]^fvt<n   Heb.  JIDf),  '  a 

vessel,'  an  etymolc^  accepted  by  Grotefend*  vide 
inf.,  and  considers  it  to  have  been  either  a  measure 
or  a  silver  vessel  used  in  barter,  cf.  i^Iian,  V.  H,, 
i.  22. 

4.  The  most  probable  view,  however,  is  that  sup- 
ported by  Gesenius,  RosenmtiUer,  Jahn,  Kalisch, 
and  the  majority  of  the  soundest  interpreters,  that 
it  was,  in  Grotefend's  words  [Numism.  Chron.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  248),  *  merely  a  silver  weight  of  undetermined 
size,  just  as  the  most  ancient  shekel  was  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  rough  silver  without  any 
image  or  device.'    The  lost  root  was  perhaps  akin 

to  the  Arabic  IluuJ,  *he  divided  equally.'  Bo- 
chart, however  (//.J.),  is  disposed  to  alter  the  punc- 
tuation of  the  Shin,  and  to  connect  the  word  with 
tOg^'p,  'truth,'  adding  'potuit  "p  id  est  vera  dici 

• 

moneta  quxcunque  habuit  justum  pondus,  aut  etiam 
moneta  sincera  et  dirf/SdiyXot.' 

According  to  Rabbi  Akiba,  quoted  by  Bochart, 
a  certain  coin  bore  this  name  in  comparatively 
modem  times ;  so  that  he  would  render  the  word 
by  ^pn,  Wwuef.— E.  V. 

KETHEM  (DD^),  a  word  occurring  in  the 

poetical  portions  of  the  O.  T.  and  in  the  A.  V. ,  when 
standing  by  itself  translated  fine  gold  (Job  xxxi. 
24 ;  Prov.  xxv.  12).  It  is  sometimes  jomed  with 
TBIK  Qob  xxviii.  16 ;  Ps.  xlv.  10  [9] ;  Is.  xiii.  12), 

and  sometimes  with  |Q^K  (Job  xxviii  19  ;  Cant  v. 

II ;  Lam.  iv.  I ;  Dan.  x.  5).  The  Greek  translators 
of  Job  and  Proverbs  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a 
precious  stone,  for  in  the  one  place  they  render  it 
by  \i0*fi  roXvreXe?,  and  in  the  other  by  adpSioP 
iro\vT€\4s,     Rosenmiiller  {Bib,   Mineral.,  p.  47) 
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derives  it  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  to  eon- 
t^  (*I^f  Kaiatri)^  and  with  this  Lee  accords. 

The  latter  says,  '  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
best,  finest,  most  compact  gold,  or  that  usually 
brought  from  Ophir,  is  mtended*  {Comment,  on  Joo^ 
p.  403).— W.  I*  A. 

KETTLE  fWT).  The  word  only  occurs  once 
in  the  A.  V.  (i  SauEi.  iL  14),  where  it  is  associated 
with  other  vessels  of  a  similar  purpose  (*  Quae 
discrepabant  vel  materia  vel  figura  vel  usu,'  Vat- 
ablus),  between  which  it  is  probably  hopeless  now 
to  distinguish. 

The  word  "W*!  is  rendered  *  pot,*  Job  xlL  20 ; 
Ps.  IxxxL  6  (7) ;  '  caldron,'  2  Chron.  xxxv.  13 ; 
and  'basket,'  2  Kings  x.  7  ;  Jer.  xxiv.  2. — E.  V. 

KETURAH    (m^Op,    incense;    Sept    Xcr- 

ro^pa),  the  second  wife,  or,  as  she  is  called  in  I 
Chron.  i.  32,  the  concubine  of  Abraham,  by  whom 
he  had  six  sons,  Zimran,  Jokshan,  Medan,  Midian, 
Ishbak,  and  Shuah,  whom  he  lived  to  see  grow 
to  man's  estate,  and  whom  he  established  *  in  the 
East  country,'  that  they  might  not  interfere  with 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxv.  1-6).  As  Abraham  was  100 
years  old  when  Isaac  was  bom,  who  was  given  to 
him  by  the  special  bounty  of  Providence  when 
*  he  was  as  POod.  as  dead '  (Heb.  xi.  12),  as  he  was 
140  years  old  when  Sarah  died ;  and  as  he  him- 
self died  at  the  age  of  175  years, — it  has  seemed 
improbable  that  these  six  sons  should  have  been 
bom  to  Abraham  by  one  woman  after  he  was  140 
years  old,  and  that  he  should  have  seen  them  sdl 
grow  up  to  adult  age,  and  have  sent  them  forth  to 
form  independent  settlements  in  that  last  and 
feeble  period  of  his  life.  If  Isaac  was  bom  to  him 
out  of  the  course  of  nature  when  he  was  100  years 
old,  how  could  six  sons  be  bom  to  him  in  the 
course  of  nature  after  he  was  140?  It  has  there- 
fore been  suggested  by  good  commentators,  that 
as  Keturah  is  called  Abraham's  'concubine'  in 
Chronicles,  and  as  she  and  Hagar  are  probably  in- 
dicated as  his  '  concubines '  in  Gen.  xxv.  6,  Ketu- 
rah had  in  fact  been  taken  by  Abraham  as  his 
secondary  or  concubine-wife  before  the  death  of 
Sarah,  although  the  historian  relates  the  incident 
after  that  event,  that  bis  leading  narrative  might 
not  be  intermpted.  According  to  the  standard 
of  moraUty  then  acknowledged,  Abraham  might 
quite  as  properly  have  taken  Keturah  before  as 
after  Sanih's  death ;  nor  can  any  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  done  so,  or  why  he  should  have 
waited  till  then,  be  conceived.  This  explanation 
obviates  many  difficulties,  and  does  not  itself  con- 
tain any.    [Abraham.]— J.  K. 

Addendum. — From  Keturah  descended  the  pro- 
genitors of  several  of  the  Arab  tribes  (Muir,  Life 
of  Mohammed  /.,  cxii)  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval 
thinks  that  the  Bani  Katoora,  an  Arab  tribe  who 
settled  at  Mecca  with  the  Jorhomites,  are  direct 
descendants  of  Keturah,  but  he  has  no  ground  for 
this  except  the  similarity  of  the  names.     It  is  im- 

Srobable  that  where  so  many  tribes,  descended  from 
Leturah's  sons,  took  the  names  of  their  respective 
progenitors,  one  should  have  been  distinguisned  by 
the  name  of  the  one  mother  of  the  ndiole ;  and 
besides,  the  Bant  Katoora  came  from  the  south, 
whereas  the  descendants  of  Keturah  seem  to  have 
resided  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Midianites,  the  Dedanites,  the  Snebnites,  are  the 


descendants  of  Keturah  connected  with  Arab  isso- 
ciations. — W.  L.  A. 

KETZACH    (mrp;    Sept    iu\Mi»\   also 

written  Kezach  and  Ketsah,  occurs  only  in 
Is.  xxviii.  25,  27,  and  is  translated  fiehes^  that 
b,  vetches^  in  the  A.  V.  It  is  no  doubt  from  the 
difficulty  of  proving  the  precise  meaning  of  kd- 
MocA,  that  different  plants  have  been  assigned  as 
its  representative.  But  if  we  refer  to  the  oa- 
text,  we  learn  some  particulars  which  at  least 
restrict  it  to  a  certain  group,  namely,  to  soch  as 
are  cultivated.  Thus,  ver.  25,  *When  he  (the 
ploughman)  hath  made  plain  the  face  thcreoi^ 
doth  he  not  cast  abroaa  the  JiuAa  {kti»(uA)V 
And  again,  ver.  27,  'For  tlM  ficAes  axe  not 
threshed  with  a  threshing  instrument,  neither  is  a 
cart-wheel  turned  about  upon  the  cummin;  hot 
fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  the  camin 
with  a  rod.'  From  which  we  learn  that  the  grain 
called  kettach  was  easily  separated  from  its  capsule, 
and  therefore  beaten  out  with  a  stick. 

Although  ketMochf  in  Chaldee  kuKhOy  is  always 
acknowledged  to  denote  some  seed,  yet  interpreters 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  parti- 
cular kind  intended — some  translating  it  /ro;, 
others,  as  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  vdchts,  bat 
without  any  proof.  Meibomius  considers  it  to  be 
the  ivhite  poppy ^  and  others,  a  Mack  seed.  This 
last  interpretation  has  the  most  numerous,  as  well 
as  the  oldest,  authorities  in  its  support.  Of  these 
a  few  are  in  favour  of  the  black  poppy-sccd,  bat 
the  majority,  of  a  black  seed  common  in  Egypt* 
etc  (Celsius,  Hierobot  it  70).  The  Sept  trans- 
lates it  fieXdrSiw,  the  Vulg.  ^V,  and  Tremellius 
me/anthium,  while  the  Arabic  has  shoona.  AU 
these  mean  the  same  thing,  namely,  a  very  black- 
coloured  and  aromatic  seed,  still  cultivated  and  in 
daily  employment  as  a  condiment  in  the  £as: 

(Pliny,  XX.  17,  71 ;  Diosoor.,  iii.  93).    Thejjft.#f 

shoonegy  of  the  Arabs  is,  moreover,  the  same  pipt 
or  seed  which  is  usuaUy  called  'black  cmnin.' 
So  one  kind  ofi  cumin  is  said  by  Dioscorides  to 
have  seeds  like  those  of  melanthion  or  nigeOa.  It 
was  commonly  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  P.  Alpines 
mentions  it  as  *Suneg  iEgyptiis.'  The  Arabs, 
besides  shoonet^  also  call  it  hud-alsouda^  and  the 
Persians  seah  dana,  both  words  signifying  Mact 
seed.  One  species,  named  A^  Indica  by  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, is  called  kalajeera  in  India,  that  is,  bbcfc 
zeera  or  cumin,  of  the  family  of  Ranunculacez. 
*  Nigella  sativa  is  alone  cultivated  in  India,  as  in 
most  eastem  countries,  and  continues  m  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  in  the  most  ancient  tiroes,  to  be  used 
both  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  medicine'  (/M> 
Himal.  Bot.^  p.  46).  If  we  consider  that  this 
appears  to  have  been  always  one  of  the  cnltivitcti 
grains  of  the  East,  and  compare  the  character  of 
nigella  with  the  passages  in  which  ketwach  is  men- 
tioned, we  shall  find  that  the  former  is  applicable 
to  them  all.  Indeed,  Bartenora  states,  that  the 
barbarous  or  vulgar  name  of  the  kessach  was  nicUc, 
that  is,  nigella.  The  various  species  of  nigeUa  are 
herbaceous  (several  of  them  being  indigenoos  in 
Europe,  others  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  Asia), 
with  their  leaves  deeply  cut  and  linear,  tbdr 
flowers  terminal,  most  of  them  having  under  the 
calyx  leafy  involucres  which  oflen  hiuf  mrroowi 
the  flower.  The  froit  is  composed  of  fire  or  sr» 
capsules,  which  are  compressed,  obloi^,  pointed. 
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sometiines  said  to  be  hornlike,  united  below,  and 
divided  into  several  cells,  and  enclosing  numerous, 
angular,  scabrous,  black -coloured  seeds.      From 


397.  NigeUa  sattvx 

the  nature  of  the  capsules,  it  is  evident,  that  when 
they  are  ripe,  the  seeds  might  easily  be  shaken  out 
by  moderate  blows  of  a  stick,  as  is  related  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  ketsack  of  the  text.— J.  F.  R. 

KETZIOTH  (rrtj;^)  is  translated  Cassia  m 

the  A.  v.,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ]^, 
to  cut  off:  it  therefore  denotes  *  pieces  cut  off,' 
or  '  fragments,'  and  hence  is  applicable  to  cassia. 
But  many  of  these  derivations  have  often  been 
traced  out  in  ignorance  of  the  names  and  pro- 
perties of  the  various  substances  known  to  the 
nations  of  antiquity.     Cassia  is  mentioned  in  three 
places  (Exod.  xxx.  24 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.   19 ;  and  in 
Ps.  xlv.  8),  in  conjunction  with  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
sweet  calamus,  and  ahalim,  or  eaglewood.     All 
these  are  aromatic  substances,  and,  with  the  ex- 
creption  of  myrrh,  which  is  obtained  from  Africa, 
are  products  of  India  and  its  islands.    It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  ketxioth  is  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  obtained    from  the  same  countries.      Both 
cinnamon  [Kinnamon]  and  cassia  [Kiddah]  were 
no  doubt  known  to  the  ancients,  and  this  is  one 
step  of  the  investigation ;  but  to  prove  that  the 
Hebrew  words  are  correctly  translated  is  another, 
which  must  be  proceeded  with  before  we  can  infer 
that  the  kiddah  of  Exod.  xxx.  24  and  Ezek.  xxvii. 
19,  and  the  kettioth  of  P&  xlv.  8,  both  signify  the 
same  thing.    This  has  not  been  the  opinion  of 
several  translators  and  commentators ;  the  first 
having  been  variously  rendered  iris,  stacte,  costus^ 
ginger,  canna,  fistulsi,  amber,  ketziah^  and  cassia ; 
while  ketMtoth^  or  kefziah^  has  been  rendered  cassia, 
acada,  amber,  ginger,  and  aloes.     The  Arabic 


translator  has  considered  it  synon3rmous  witfi  the 
Arabic  name  salicAa,  which  is  no  doubt  applied  to 

cassia. 

Ketaoth  occurs  only  once,  in  Ps.  xlv.  8  :  *  All 
thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes  (ahalim\ 
and  cassia  {kMothy  It  has  been  observed,  with 
reference  to  this  passage,  that  *The  garments  of 
princes  are  often  embued  with  costly  perfumes, 
those  of  die  high-priests  were  anointed  with  holy 
ointment*  We  have  seen  above  that  keisioth  has 
been  variously  translated,  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  noticed  the  resemblance  of  this  word  to  the 
kooth  and  koost  of  the  Arabs,  of  which  Kooshta  is 
said  to  be  the  Syriac  name,  and  from  which  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  /r6ffrof  of  the  Greeks,  and 
eastus  of  the  Latins,  are  derived. 

K6<rrot  is  enumerated  by  Theophrastus  {Hist. 
PI.  ix.  7)  among  the  fragrant  substances  employed 
in  makmg  ointment  Three  kinds  of  it  are  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides,  amon^  his  Aromata  (l 
15),  of  which  the  Arabian  is  said  to  be  the  best, 
the  Indian  to  hold  the  second  place,  and  the 
Syrian  the  third.  Pliny  mentions  only  two  kinds 
(xv.  12),  *  duo  sunt  ejus  genera— nigrum,  et  quod 
melius,  candicans.'  The  Persian  writers  on  Ma- 
teria Medica  in  use  in  India,  in  giving  the  above 
synonyms,  evidently  refer  to  two  of  the  three 
kinds  of  Costus  described  by  Dioscorides,  one 
being  called  Koosi  Hindee^  and  the  other  Koost 
ArSee.  The  writer  of  this  article  obtained  both 
these  kinds  in  Uie  bazaars  of  India,  and  found, 
moreover,  that  the  koot  or  koost  of  the  natives  was 
often,  by  European  merchants,  called  Indian  orris, 
u  e,y\T&  root,  the  odour  of  which  it  somewhat 
resembles.  Subsequently  he  ascertained  that  this 
article  was  known  in  Calcutta  as  Puchuk,  the  name 
under  which  it  is  exported  to  China.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  substance  indicated  by  these  various 
names  was  long  ago  ascertained,  though  not  then 
known  to  the  present  writer.  Thus  Garcias  ab 
Horto,  *  Est  ergo  Costus  dictus  Arabibus  Cost  aut 
Gw/;' — *  In  Malacca,  ubi  ejus  plurimus  est  usus, 
Pucho,  et  inde  vehitur  in  Sinarum  regionem.' 
Having  obtained  the  koost  m  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces of  India,  the  writer  traced  it  afterwards  as  one 
of  the  substances  brought  across  the  Indus  from 
Lahore  {Iliust.  Himal.  Bot,  p.  360).  When  Dr. 
Falconer  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Cashmere, 
he  was  requested  to  make  inouiries  respecting  this 
substance,  and  he  discovered  that  it  was  exported 
from  that  valley  in  large  quantities  into  the  Pun- 
jab ;  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  Bombay  (as  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  to  Patala)  and  Calcutta,  for  export 
to  China,  where  it  is  highly  valued  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  incense  which  the  Chinese  bum 
in  their  temples  and  private  houses.  Finding  the 
plant  to  belong  to  a  new  genus,  he  named  it  Auck- 
landiay  in  compliment  to  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  the  species  Aucklandia  Costus  (Linn, 
Trans,  xix.  23).  Considering,  therefore,  that 
costus  was  one  of  the  articles  of  ancient  commerce 
and  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  as  employed  in 
the  composition  of  perfumed  unguents,  and  con- 
sidering the  similarity  of  the  Syriac  kooshta^  and 
the  Arabic  kast^  to  the  ketzioth  of  Scripture,  and 
from  their  correspondence  in  properties  and  uses, 
the  latter  appears  more  likely  to  be  the  costus  of 
the  ancients,  than  cassia^  for  which  there  is  another 
name  [Kiddah].— J.  F.  R. 

KEUCHENIUS,   Petrus,   a  learned    Dutch 
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theologian,  was  bom  at  Boisrie-Duc,  226.  August 
1654,  and  studied  at  Leaden  and  Utrecht,  where 
he  had  Spanheim,  Le  Moyne,  Witsius,  and  Leus- 
den  for  his  teachers ;  and  was  successivelv  minister 
at  Alem,  Tiel,  and  Amheim,  at  which  last  place 
he  died  27th  March  1689.  He  wrote  Annotaia  in 
omnes  N,  T,  libros^  the  second  and  only  coihplete 
edition  of  which,  superintended  by  Albert!,  ap* 
l>eared  at  Leaden  in  175$.  The  author's  aim  in 
these  annotations  is  to  throw  light  on  the  N.  T. 
by  determining  the  sense  in  which  words  and 
phrases  were  used  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and 
among  those  with  whom  its  writers  were  familiar. 
For  this  purpose  he  compares  the  languafre  of  the 
N.  T.  with  that  of  the  LXX.,  and  caOs  in  aid 
from  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions.  His  notes 
are  characterised  by  sound  learning  and  great  good 
sense.  Albert!  commends  in  strong  terms  his 
erudition,  his  candour,  solidity,  and  Impartiality. — 
W.  L.  A. 

KEY,  nijJfiD.    The  only  passage  in  which  we 

read  of  a  key  being  employed  is  Jud^.  iii  25, 
where  we  find  Eglon,  after  his  assassmation  of 

Ehud,  bolting  and  barring  ppj)  the  door,  which 

could  not  be  opened  again  until  the  servants 
brought  '  the  key'  (the  A.  V.  omits  the  article), 
and  pushed  back  the  bar.  This  corresponds  with 
what  we  Imow  of  the  construction  of  early  Orien- 
tal locks,  which  consisted  merely  of  a  wooden 
slid^  drawn  into  its  place  by  a  string,  and  fas- 
tened there  by  teeth  or  catches ;  the  key  being  a 
bit  of  wood,  crooked  like  a  sickle,  which  lifted  up 
the  slide  and  extracted  it  from  its  catches,  after 
which  it  was  drawn  beck  \iy  the  string.  At  a 
later  period,  when  iron  came  into  general  use,  keys 
were  made  of  that  metal,  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Egyptians^  iL  109,  ff.,  gives  a  drawii^  of  one 
found  at  Thebes,  about  five  mches  long,  with  three 
teeth  pr^ecting  from  a  bar  at  right  angles  to  the 
shank.  But  even  in  the  present  <£iy,  as  in  Theve- 
not's  time,  both  locks  and  keys  are  of  wood,  and 
the  former  are  of  so  clumsy  a  construction  that  they 
can  be  easily  opened  without  the  key,  as  '  a  little 
paste  on  the  end  of  the  finger  will  do  the  job  as 
welL'  An  allusion  to  this  has  been  seen  in  Cant 
V.  4,  J  (Tahn,  Heb.  AtU, ;  Harmer,  Obs,^  voL  L 
394 ;  >Yiikinson,  u.s,)  The  *  key  on  the  shoulder' 
is  used  as  the  emblem  of  official  dignity,  cor- 
responding to  the  chamberlain's  keys  of  modem 
days,  in  ue  case  of  Eliakim,  Is.  xxiL  22,  when 
he  succeeded  Shebna,  on  his  degradation,  as 
master  of  the  king's  household.  Is.  xxii.  15-20; 
xxxvL  3.  The  expression  is  transferred  in  a 
mystical  or  spiritual  sense  to  Christ,  Rev.  ui.  7 ; 
cf.  I  i& 

The  Rabbins  say  that  God  has  reserved  to  him- 
self four  keys,  entrosting  them  to  none,  no  not  to 
the  angels — ^those  of  rain,  the  grave,  fruitfulness, 
and  barrenness. — £.  V. 

KEZIZ,  Valley  of  (pfp  ppy,  *  Valley  of  the 

End^  or,  perhaps,  * ot  Destruction  ;^  Sept  ^AfUK- 
turls,  by  combinmg  the  two  Hebrew  words  ;  Alex. 
*A/ieKKaff€ls ;  vat/is  Casis),  After  describing  the 
boundaries  of  Benjamin,  Joshua  enumerates  its  chief 
cities  :— '  Now  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  the  children 
of  Benjamin  were  Jericho^  and  Beth-h(^lah,  and 
the  Valley  of  Keivt^  etc  (xviii.  21).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  here  wrong  in  translat- 


ing, with  the  Vulgate,  the  word  Entdt  (pDP) ;  it 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  proper  name  as  Bdth  (ITl, 
'  house')  in  the  preceding  word.  The  name  of 
the  town  was  Emek-kestM^  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Sqptuagint.  It  must  have  stood  in  the  Jordan 
valley  near  Jericho ;  but  the  site  is  now  unknown. 
—J.  L.  P. 

KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH  (nj»inn  rtl2p, 

'  graves  of  lust ;'  lirtinara  rifl  iw&vfdat ;  Sepidcn 
concupiscentue).  The  origin  of  this  name  was  as 
follows : — After  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  the 
Israelites  marched  uree  days,  and  then  xtsted. 
The  people  murmured  for  some  reason,  and  fire 
from  heaven  consumed  a  number  of  them;  hence 
the  station  was  called  Taberak^  *  bmning.'  Again 
murmuring  arose  among  'the  mixed  multitude^' 
who  craved  for  flesh-meat;  and  the  Israelites 
cried,  weeping,  '  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat?' 
'  And  there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lonl,  and 
brought  quails  from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  by 
the  camp,  as  it  were  a  day's  journey  on  this  side, 
and  a  day's  journey  on  the  other  side,'  etc.  The 
people  killed  and  ate,  '  and  while  the  flesh  was 
yet  oetween  their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed  .... 
the  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a  very  great 
phigue.  And  he  called  the  name  of  tluU  place 
Kibroth'hattaavaA,  because  there  they  buried  the 
people  that  lusted'  (Num.  xi.  1-35).  The  same 
encampment  was  thus  called  by  two  names  (cC 
NuuL  xxxiii.  16 ;  Deut  ix.  22).  It  lav  between 
Sinai  and  Hazeroth ;  three  days  from  the  former, 
and  one  from  the  latter.  If  Hazeroth  be  identi- 
fied with  Ain  el-Hudherah  [Hazeroth],  there 
can  be  little  difficulty  in  fixing  the  site  of  Kibroth. 
The  camp  must  have  been  situated  amid  those 
dreary  sand-hills  and  parched  naked  valleys  which 
extend  for  miles  away  to  the  south-west  of  d- 
Hudherah  [Wandering].  See  also  Robinson,  B. 
^.,  i.  150;  Handbook  for  S.  and  F.^  37;  Stanley, 
S.  andP,^  pp.  79,  j/y.)— J.  L  P. 

KIBZAIM  (D^Sp, '  two  heaps  ;'  omitted  in  the 

Vatican  text  of  the  LXX. ;  Alex.  Ko/Stroe^),  a  dty 
of  Ephraim  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  zxi.  22}. 
The  parallel  passage  in  i  Chron.  vu  68  has  ^• 
meam,  which  was  probably  another  name  for  the 
same  place  [see  Jokmeam]. — J.  L.  P. 

KID.    [Gedi;  £z.] 

KIDDAH  (mp),  as  well  as  Ketzioth,  is  ren- 
dered Cassia  in  our  A.  V. ;  but  translators  do  not 
uniformly  coincide  in,  though  the  great  majority 
are  in  favour  of,  this  interpretation.  It  is  weD 
known  that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  sere- 
ral  varieties  of  cassia ;  and  as  one  of  these  was 
called  kittOf  tami  (Dioscor.  i  12),  this  has  heen 
thought  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew  ITTpt 

firom  Tip,  in  Arabic  Jj^  to  split,  hew,  or  tear 

anything  lengthwise,  as  must  be  done  in  separating 
cassia  l»rk  m)m  the  tree.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  an  Eastern  product  The  word  occois 
first  in  Exod.  xxx.  24,  where  cassia  (iMak)  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  olive  oil,  pure  myrrh, 
sweet  cinnamon,  and  sweet  calamus ;  secondly,  in 
Ezek.  xxvii  19,  where  Dan  and  Javan  are  described 
as  bringing  bright  iron,  cassia  {hddak),  and  cala- 
mus to  the  markets  of  Tyre.    There  is  no  reasoo 
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why  the  substance  now  called  cassia  might  not 
have  been  imported  from  the  shores  of  India  into 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  Considerable  confusion  has, 
however,  been  created  by  the  same  name  having 
been  applied  by  botanists  to  a  genus  containing  the 
plants  yielding  senna,  and  to  othera,  as  the  cassia 
fistula^  which  nave  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
cassia.  Cassia-buds,  again,  though  no  doubt  pro- 
duced by  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same,  or  to 
some  genus  aUied  to  that  producing  cinnamon  and 
cassia,  were  probably  not  known  m  commerce  at 
so  early  a  period  as  the  two  latter  substances. 
There  is  some  difficulty  also  in  determining  what 
the  ancient  cassia  was.  The  author  of  this  article, 
in  his  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  p^  84,  has 
already  remarked,  '  The  cassia  of  the  ancients  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine;  that  of  commerce,  Mr. 
Marshall  says,  consists  of  only  the  inferior  kinds 
of  cinnamon.  Some  consider  cassia  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  cinnamon  by  the  outer  cellular 
covering  of  the  bark  being  scraped  off  the  Utter, 
but  allowed  to  remain  on  the  former.  This  is, 
however,  the  characteristic  of  the  (Cochin-Chinese) 
cinnamomum  aromaticumy  as  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Crawford  {Embassv  to  Siam,  p.  470)  that  it  is 
not  cured,  like  that  of  Ceylon,  by  freeing  it  from 
the  epidermis.'  There  is,  certainly,  no  doubt  that 
some  cassia  is  produced  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
The  name  also  would  appear  to  be  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin, as  Jkasse  horonde  is  one  kind  of  cinnamon,  as 
mentioned  by  Burmann  in  his  Flora  Zeylonica; 
but  it  will  be  preferable  to  treat  of  the  whole  sub- 

ect  in  connection  with  cinnamon  [Kinnamon]. — 

.  F.  R. 
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KIDDER,  Richard,  D.D.,  successivelv  nre- 
bend  of  Norwich,  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  bom  about  the  year 
1635,  and,  according  to  Anthony  Wood  {Atken. 
Oxon.,  voL  ii.,  Fasii  123),  at  Brighton.  He  was 
admitted  sizar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
in  Tune  1649,  took  the  decree  of  B.A.  in  1652, 
ana  was  elected  fellow  of  his  xrollege  in  1655.  In 
1662  he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  from  the 
vicarage  of  Stanground,  in  Huntingdonshire,  but 
conforming  soon  after,  he  was  presented  in  1664  to 
the  rectory  of  Raine,  in  Essex.  In  1674  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors*  Company  gave  him  the  rectory  of 
St  Martin's  Outwich.  In  168 1  he  was  made  pre- 
bend of  Norwich,  and  in  1689  dean  of  Peter- 
borough ;  two  years  afterwards,  on  the  deprivation 
of  Ken,  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  died  Nov.  26,  1703,  at  Wells,  being  killed  in 
bed  by  the  fa)l  of  a  stack  of  chimneys  occasioned 
by  the  great  storm.     His  Biblical  writings  are — 

1.  A  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses; 
with  a  dissertation  concerning  the  author  or  writer 
of  the  said  books,  and  a  general  argument  to  each, 
Lond.  1694,  2  vols.  8va  The  notes  are  exceed- 
ingly brief,  and  of  no  great  value ;  the  introductory 
dissertation  is  the  most  useful  part  of  the  work. 

2.  A  Demonstration  of  the  Messias ;  in  which  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  is  proved  against  all 
the  enemies  thereof;  but  especially  the  Jews^  Lend. 
I7i5t  3  ▼ols.  8vo;  2d  oiition,  1726,  fol.  This 
work  claims  to  be  mentioned  here  because  of  the 
numerous,  and  oftentimes  full,  discussions  of  im- 
portant and  difficult  scriptural  pass.iges  which 
It  contains.  3.  Critical  remarks  on  sonu  diffi- 
cult Passages  of  Scripture,  Lond.  1725,  8vo. — 
S.  N. 


KIDRON,  in  N.  T.  Cedron  (j^inp,  « turbid  f 

LXX.  and  N.  T.,  KeS/x^;  Cedron),  In  every 
instance,  except  one,  in  which  this  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  O.  T.,  the  word  nakhal  (^ru,  A.  V. 
'  brook' )  is  joined  to  it  This  word  appears  to  be 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  wady  Cfc  j\a  or 

jL),  which  signifies  a  *  valley'  or  •  ravine,'  cither 

with  or  without  a  river;  the  proper  word  for 
'  river'  itself,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  being 

nahar  (iMJi  ^)9  which  is  never  applied  to  the 

Kidron.  In  2  Kings  xxiiL  4,  the  '  fields  of  Kidron'^ 
are  mentioned,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  culti- 
vated ground  in  the  bottom  of  the  Kidron  valley. 
The  word  nakhal  is  uniformly  rendered  x^^fih* 
by  the  LXX.,  and  in  John  xviiL  i,  the  only  pas- 
sage of  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  Kidron  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  called  x«^Ma/5^of  tQw  Keipibv.  Xe(- 
fiafil^os  signifies  a  '  winter  stream ' — a  stream  formed 
or  swollen  by  winter  rain  or  snow,  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  applicable  to  the  Kidron ;  but  Josephus 
usually  applies  to  it  the  still  more  appropriate 
name  t^dpay^,  '  chasm'  or  *  ravine'  (Antiq,  ix. 
7.  3).  In  the  Vulgate  the  uniform  rendenng  is 
torrens  Cedron,  except  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  6,  where 
it  is  convallis,  whicn  is  much  more  appropriate. 
The  term  '  brook'  in  our  A.  V.  is  an  unfortunate 
translation,  for  it  must  convey  to  ordinary  readers 
a  totally  wrong  idea  of  the  Kidron. 

The  Kidron  is  a  mountain  ravine,  in  most 

{>laces  narrow,  with  precipitous  banks  of  naked 
imestone ;  but  here  and  there  its  banks  have  an 
easy  slope,  and  along  its  bottom  are  strips  of  land 
capable  of  cultivation.  It  contains  the  bed  of  a 
streamlet,  but  during  the  whole  summer,  and  most 
of  the  winter,  it  is  perfectly  dry ;  in  fact,  no  water 
runs  in  it  except  when  heavy  rains  are  falling  in 
the  mountains  round  Jerusalem. 

On  the  broad  summit  of  the  mountain-ridge  of 
Judaea,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-west  of  Jeru- 
salem, is  a  slight  depression ;  this  is  the  head  of 
the  Kidron.  The  sides  of  the  depression,  and  the 
elevated  ground  around  it,  are  whitened  bv  the 
broad  jagged  tops  of  limestone  rocks,  and  almost 
everv  rock  is  excavated,  partly  as  a  ouany,  and 
partly  to  form  the  facade  of  a  tomb.  The  valley, 
or  depression,  runs  for  about  half  a  mile  towards 
the  city;  it  is  shallow  and  broad,  dotted  with 
corn-fields,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  old  olives.  It 
then  bends  eastward,  and  in  another  half  mile  is 
crossed  by  the  great  northern  road  coming  down 
from  the  hill  Scopus.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
road,  and  south  bank  of  the  Kidron,  are  the  cele- 
brated Tombs  of  the  Kings,  The  bed  of  the  valley 
is  here  about  half  a  mile  due  north  of  the  city  gate. 
It  continues  in  the  same  course  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  farther,  and  then,  turning  south,  opens  into 
a  wide  basin  containing  cultivated  fields  and  olives. 
Here  it  is  crossed  diagonally  by  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Anathoth.  As  it  advances  southward, 
the  right  bank,  forming  the  side  of  the  hill  Bezetba, 
becomes  higher  and  steeper,  with  occasional  preci- 
pices of  rock,  on  which  may  be  seen  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  city  wall ;  while,  on  the  left, 
the  base  of  Olivet  projects,  greatly  narrowing  the  val- 
ley. Opposite  St  Stepheivs  gate  the  depth  is  fully 
roo  feet,  and  the  breadth  not  more  than  400  feet. 
Hie  olive  trees  in  the  bottom  are  so  thickly  dus- 
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tered  as  to  form  a  shady  grove ;  and  their  massive 
trunks  and  gnarled  boughs  j:ive  evidence  of  great 
a|;e.  This  spot  is  shut  out  from  the  city,  from  the 
view  of  public  roads,  and  from  the  notice  and  in- 
terruptions of  wayfarers.  May  not  this  be  the  site 
of  Gethsemane,  rather  than  the  more  public  tradi- 
tional site  some  distance  farther  down  ?  [Gethse- 
mane.] A  zigzag  path  descends  the  steep  bank 
from  St.  Stepheirs  gate,  crosses  the  bed  of  the 
valley  bv  an  old  bridge,  and  then  branches.  One 
branch  leads  direct  over  the  top  of  Olivet  This 
path  has  a  deep  historical  interest ;  it  v^as  by  it  that 
Davkl  went  when  he  fled  from  Absalom : — •  The  king 
passed  over  the  brook  Kidron,  and  all  the  people 
passed  over,  toward  the  way  of  the  wilderness'  (2 
Sam.  XV.  23).  [OuvET.]  Another  branch  runs 
round  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  hill  to  Bethany, 
and  it  has  a  deep  sacred  interest,  for  it  b  the  road 
of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  (Matt  xxl  I,  se^, ; 
Luke  xix.  37).  Below  the  bridge  the  Kidron  be- 
comes still  narrower,  and  here  traces  of  a  torrent 
bed  first  begin  to  appear.  Three  hundred  yards 
farther  down,  the  hills  on  each  side — Moriah  on  the 
right  and  Olivet  on  the  left — rise  precipitously  from 
the  torrent  bed,  which  is  spannea  by  a  single  arch. 
On  the  left  bank  is  a  singular  group  of  tomuis,  com- 
prising those  of  Absalom,  Jehoshaphat,  and  St 
James  (now  so  called) ;  while  on  the  right,  150  feet 
overhead,  towers  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
temple  wall,  most  probably  the  '  pinnacle*  on 
which  our  Lord  was  placed  (Matt  iv.  5).  The 
ravine  runs  on,  narrow  and  rocky,  for  500  yards 
more ;  there,  on  its  right  IxAnk,  in  a  cave,  is  the 
fountain  of  the  Viig:in  ;  and  higher  up  on  the  left, 
perched  on  the  side  of  naked  cliffs,  the  ancient  vil- 
la£e  of  Siloam.  A  short  distance  fiirther  down,  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropean  &lls  in  from  the  right,  de- 
scending in  terraced  slopes,  fresh  and  green,  from 
the  waters  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The  Kidron 
here  e3q)ands,  affording  a  level  tract  for  cidtivation, 
and  now  covered  with  beds  of  cucumbers,  melons, 
and  other  vegetables.  Here  of  old  was  the  *  King's 
Garden'  (Neh.  iiL  lO.  The  level  tract  extends 
down  to  the  mouth  of  llinnom,  and  is  about  200 
yards  wide.  A  short  distance  below  the  junc- 
tion of  Hinnom  and  the  Kidron  is  the  fountain  of 
En-Rogel,  now  called  Bir  Ayiib,  <  the  Well  of 
Job.'  The  length  of  the  valley  from  its  head  to 
£n-Rogel  is  2|  miles,  and  here  the  historic  Kidron 
may  be  said  to  terminate.  Every  reference  to  the 
Kidron  in  the  Bible  is  made  to  this  section.  David 
crossed  it  at  a  point  opposite  the  city  (i  Sam.  xv. 
23) ;  it  was  the  bounolGiry  Ix^ond  wnidi  Solomon 
forbad  Shimei  to  go  on  pain  of  death  (i  Kings  ii. 
37) ;  it  was  here,  probably,  near  the  mouth  of 
Hinnom,  that  Asa  destroyed  the  idol  which  Ma- 
achah  his  mother  set  up  (xv.  13) ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  same  spot,  *  in  the  fields  of 
Kidron,'  that  Kii^  Josiah  ordered  the  vessels  of 
Baal  to  be  burned  (2  Kings  xxiiL  4).  It  would 
seem  from  2  Kings  xxiil  6,  that  a  portion  of  the 
Kidron,-  apparency  near  the  mouth  of  Hinnom, 
was  used  as  a  burying-ground.  The  sides  of  the 
surrounding  cli£&  are  fUled  with  ancient  rock  tombs ; 
and  the  greatest  boon  the  dying  Jew  now  asks  is, 
that  his  bones  be  laid  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
The  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Kidron,  oppo- 
site the  temple  ar^  far  up  the  side  of  Olivet,  is 
paved  with  the  white  tombstones  of  Jews.  This 
sinjgular  longing  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
opinion  which  the  Jews  entertain  that  the  Kidron 


is  the  va/ley  of  yehoakaphai  mentioned  by  Jod  fm. 
2).  This  opinion,  which  has  grven  its  modon  aame 
to  the  valley,  has  been  considered  in  the  aitide 
Jehoshaphat  (Reland,  PaL^  pp.  294-96;  Robin- 
son, B,  ^.,  L  268-73  ;  Ritter,  Pal.  und  Syr.^  iL 
598-610 ;  Handbook/or  S,  and  P.,  L  pp.  101-2). 

Below  En-Rogel  the  Kidron  has  UttJe  of  his- 
torical or  sacred  interest  It  runs  in  a  vinding 
course  east  by  south,  through  the  Wilderness  01 
Judaea,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  For  about  a  mik  belov 
En-Rogel  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  cultivated  and 
thickly  covered  with  olive  trees.  Farther  down  a 
few  fields  of  com  are  met  with  at  intervals,  but 
these  soon  disappear,  and  the  ravine  assumes  the 
bleak  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  surrounding  hilk 
About  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem  the  features  of 
the  valley  assume  a  much  wilder  and  grander  fonn. 
Hitherto  the  banks  have  been  steep,  with  here  and 
there  a  high  precipice,  and  a  jutting  difi^  giving 
variety  to  the  scene.  Now  they  suddenly  cootiact 
to  predpioes  of  naked  rock  nearly  300  feet  in 
height,  which  look  as  if  the  mountain  had  been 
torn  asunder  by  an  earthquake  About  a  mile  Ei- 
ther, on  the  side  of  this  frigjitful  chasm,  stands  tiie 
convent  of  St  Saba,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  in  Palestine,  founded  by  the  saint  whose 
name  it  boirs,  m  the  year  A.Db  439  (see  Handbook, 
i.  p.  204 ;  Ritter,  ii  608,  seq.^  The  sides  of  the 
chasm  both  above  and  below  Uie  convent  are  filled 
with  caves  and  grottos,  once  the  abode  of  monks 
and  hermits ;  ana  from  these  doubtless  this  section 
of  the  valley  has  got  its  modem  name,  Wady  tr- 
Rahib,  <  Monk's  VaUey'  (Wolcott,  Ramnkes  in 
Pal,^  in  BibUcal  Cabinet,  vol  xliu.  p.  38).  Bdow 
Mar  Saba  the  valley  is  called  Wady  en-Nary 
*"  Vall^  of  Fire' — a  name  descriptive  of'^its  aspect, 
for  so  bare  and  scorched  is  it,  that  it  seems  as  if  it 
had  participated  in  the  doom  of  Sodom.  ^  It  nms 
on,  a  deep,  narrow,  wild  chasm,  until  it  hreab 
through  the  lofW  line  of  cliffs  at  Ras  d-Feshkhab 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  {HatuUook^  L  245 ; 
Robinson,  B,  P*,  l  531). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  head  of  the  Kidion 
is  just  on  the  veige  of  the  water-shed  of  the  moon- 
tain-chain  of  Judah,  about  2600  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  length,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  only  twenty  miles, 
and  yet  in  this  short  space  it  has  a  descent  of  no 
less  than  3912  feet — the  Dead  Sea  having  a  depres- 
sion <»f  1312  feet  (cf.  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
pp.  179,  182;  Ritter,  /.c.) 

Various  opinions  have  been  formed  re^rding  the 
origin  of  the  name  Kidmu  Some  denve  it  from 
the  root  Tip,  *  to  be  black'  (Gesenius,  Tkemtnts: 
Stanley,  S,  andP,) ;  but  they  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  name.  It  may  arise  from  the 
gloominess  of  the  glen,  or  from  the  *  turbkl' 
stream ;  or  from  the  blood  and  refuse  of  the 
temple  sacrifices  running  into  it  (Reland,  p.  294). 
Others  Uiink  that  it  was  so  called  from  Odar  trees 
which  grew  in  it  This  is  founded  00  the  reading 
in  the  Text,  Pec,  of  John  xviiu  I,  w  Kf^, 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  gen.  pL  of  11  K^^. 
•  a  cedar-tree'  (Ughtfoot,  Ofera,  n.  667).  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  hovrcver,  tnat  KcV(^  is  Just  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  fnipt  «  »  »>* 
so  easy  to  account  for  the  tQ»  if  it  be  genuine.  It 
is  unportant  to  note,  however,  that  some  of  the 
best  MSS.  have  roD,  a  reading  which  Lachmano 
adopts.    The  Cad,  Sinaii.  has  rov  «cf  S/wv. 

It  was  doubtless  the  Kidron  valley  which  «^» 
the  mind  of  tlie  prophet  Ezekid  when  he  described 


a  of  the  boly  and  healing  w 
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KIKAYON  ([I'^p)  occurs  only  in  Jonah  iv., 
vheie  it  U  scvcnl  times  mentioned,  as  in  ver.  6,  7, 
9,  10.  It  is  Uaoslated  gourd  in  our  A.  V.,  pro- 
bably from  the  toAoif rftg  of  the  Sept. ,  often  ren- 
dered eucMriita.  In  the  margin  of  the  Kngliah 
Bible,  Palmtrui  is  given.  In  the  Volg-  Idkayon 
ix  translated  hedera,  '  ivy. '  Neither  the  gourd  nor 
i*y  is  considered  by  modem  writers  to  indicate  the 
plant  intended  1  which  is  remarkable  for  having 
pna  rise  to  some  fierce  contioveisiea  in  (he  earlj 
ages  of  the  Church.  The  difficulties  here,  however, 
do  not  appear  Lo  be  so  gjreal  as  in  many  other  in- 
sunces.  But  before  considering  these,  it  is  desir- 
able to  ascertain  what  are  the  characteristics  of  [he 
plant  as  required  hy  the  text.  We  are  told,  '  The 
Lord  God  prepared  a  gourd  [Uiajsva),  and  made 
it  lo  oome  over  Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a  shadow 
over  his  head,'  etc,  (ver.  6].  '  But  God  prepared 
a  worm  when  the  morning  rose  (he  next  day,  and 
it  smote  the  gourd  that  it  withered'  (ver.  7).  And 
in  ver.  10  it  is  said  or  the  gourd  that  it  '  came  up 
in  a  nieht,  and  perished  in  a  night.'  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  growth  of  the  iiiayan  was  miracu- 
lous, but   that   it  vras  probably  a  plant  of  the 


stroyed.  There  does  imt  appear  anything 
account  to  warrant  us  in  considering  it  to  be  the 
ivy,  which  ii  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  cannot  sup- 
port itself  and  is,  moreover,  not  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  hot  and  arid  country  of  ancient  Nine- 
veh, though  we  have  oursclycs  found  it  in  more 
southern  latitudes,  but  only  in  the  tcrnpemle  cli- 
mate of  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  The  ivy  was 
adduced  probably  only  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
Greek  name,  Kiair6t,  to  Uiayiin.  That  the  MaynH 
was  thought  to  be  a  gourd,  seems  to  have  arisen 
fiom  the  iiH  of  the  Egyptians 


ITTCClly    V 


'  tlr^' 


i,  iura,  when  w 


a  Ko- 


it  very  simuar  to  c.  j| 

man  chaiacteis  ;  which  last  in  the  East  is  applied 
to  the  gourd  or  pumpkin  (Avicenna,  c.  613),  and 
is  probably  (he  Lagenaria  vulgaris.  Many  modem 
authoTi  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  To  this 
plant,  no  doubl,  the  following  passages  refer  : 
•  The  ChxiXians  and  Jews  of  Mosul  (Nineveh)  say 
it  was  not  the  krrea  whose  shaKiow  refreshed  Jonah, 
bat  a  sort  of  gourd,  il-ktra,  which  has  very  lai^ 
leaves,  very  large  fruit,  and  lasts  but  about  four 
moBths'  (Niebubr,  Arabie,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Har- 
(is).  So  Volney  1  '  Whoever  has  travelled  to  Cairo 
or  Rosetta  knows  that  the  species  of  gourd  called 
terra  will,  in  twenty-four  hours,  send  out  shoots 
near  four  inches  long' (TVaf-  '■  71). 

The  Hchrcw  name  kiiavBti  is  so  similar  to  the 
kiki  of  Dioscorides,  that  it  was  early  thought  to  in- 
dicate (he  same  plant  Dioscorides  (iv.  164,  rt/A 
•iniin)  states  that  the  Mii,  or  cretott,  is  called  TnUd 
usamum  by  some  : — '  Kicini  autem  nomen  accepil 
a  simililudine  qus  est  illius  semini  cum  ricino  oni- 
malL  Arbuscula  est  parvx  flcus  altitudine,  foliis 
platani,  trunds  nmisqiie  cavis  in  calami  modum, 


lucema 


s  aspens.     Ex  eo  oleum  Utimim  ex- 
cibis  quidem  ineptum  ;  sed  alias  et  ad 

4.  emnlulni  1lti1>>  '      Thna  oivinir  in  •    f-ur 


or  castor-oil  plant,  of  which  the  seeds  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  insect  commonly  called  Afi  in 
English,  and  which  ii  found  on  aop,  and  other 
animals.  It  has  also  been  called  Ptmladactylus 
and  Falmo  Ckriili,  from  the  palmate  division  of 
its  leaves.  It  was  known  at  much  earlier  times,  as 
Hippocrates  employed  it  in  medicine ;  and  Hero- 
dotus mentions  i(  by  the  name  of  oOAuiwpmr  (iL 
94)  when  speaking  of  Egypt  That  it  has  been 
known  there  from  the  earliest  times  is  evident 
from  Cojllaud  having  found  castor-oil  seeds  in 
some  very  ancient  sarcophagL  That  the  Arabs 
considered  their  cip^,  kherwa,  to  be  the  same 

Elant,  is  evident  from  Aviccnna  on  tlus  article,  or 
kiijoaa  of  the  translation  of  Ftempius  (p.  301):— 
'  Plantum  hoc,  scribit  Dioscorides,  quidam  rrnftoul 
appellant,  hoc  est  rieiaiim,  a  similitudine  qwe  est 
illius  semini  cum  lidno  animali.'  So  Serapion 
(iiL  c.  79) : — '  Cherva  sive  keraa,  sicuti  ejus  oleum, 
oleum  *K*or.'  This  oil  was  not  only  employed  by 
the  Greeks,  hut  also  by  the  Jews,  being  the  pf 
Jfp,  iii-oii  of  the  Talmudists,  prepareafrom  the 
seeds  of  the  rieiiuu  |  Rosen  mtiller,  p.  117}.  Lady 
Calcott  states  that  the  modem  Jews  of  London  use 
this  oil,  by  the  name  of  oil  of  Ht,  for  ibeir  Sab- 
bath lamps,  it  being  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  <h) 
which  their  traditions  allow  them  to  employ. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  Hh'  of  the  Greeks 
is  what  is  now  called  Jtuitua  ammunu,  we  shall 
find  that  its  characters  correspond  with  everything 
that  is  required,  except  the  rapidity  of  growth, 
which  must  be  granted  was  miraculous.  Dr. 
Harris  indeed  states  that  the  passage  means,  '  Sunt 
of  the  night  it  was,  and  as  a  son  of  (he  night  it 
died  i'  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  not  compelled 
to  believe  that  it  grew  in  a  single  night,  but  rather. 
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hy  a  ttmyf  Oriental  figure,  that  it  was  of  rapid 
growth.  This,  there  is  no  doubt,  it  is  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  in  warm  countries  where  there  is  some 
moisture.  It  attains  a  considerable  size  in  one 
season ;  and  though  in  Europe  it  is  only  known  as 
a  herb,  in  India  it  freauentlv  may  be  seen,  espe- 
cially  at  the  margins  of  fielos,  the  size  of  a  tree. 
So  at  Busra  Niebuhr  saw  an  d-keroa  which  had  the 
form  and  appearance  of  a  tree.  The  stems  are 
erect,  round,  and  hollow ;  the  leaves  broad,  pal- 
mate, 5  to  8  or  lo  lobed,  peltate,  supported  on 
long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  in  terminal  panicles ; 
the  lower,  male ;  the  upper,  female.  Capsule  tri- 
coccous,  covered  with  spines.  The  seeds  are  ob- 
long, oval,  externally  of  a  greyish  colour,  but 
mottled  with  darker-coloured  spots  and  stripes. 
From  the  erect  habit,  and  the  breadth  of  its  foliage, 
this  plant  throws  an  ample  shade,  especially  when 
proung.  From  the  sofbiess  and  little  substance  of 
Its  stem,  it  may  easily  be  destroyed  by  insects 
which  Rumphius  describes  as  sometimes  being  the 
case.  It  would  then  necessarily  dry  up  rapidly. 
As  it  is  well  suited  to  the  country,  and  to  the  pur- 
pose indicated  in  the  text,  and  as  its  name  kiki 
IS  so  similar  to  kikayon^  it  is  doubtless  the  plant 
which  the  sacred  penman  had  in  view.— J.  F.  K. 

KIMCHI,  David  b.  Joseph,  commonly  called 
by  the  Jews  Redak^  from  the  initial  letters  p"Tl  = 
^nOp  il*!*!,  R,  David  Kimchi^  was  bom  in  Nar- 
bonne  in  ii6o,  and  died  about  1235.  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  private  life  of  this  celebrated  com- 
mentator, grammarian,  and  lexicographer,  who  is 
justly  r^arded  as  the  teacher  of  Hebrew  of  both 
Jews  and  Christians  throughout  Europe.  He 
wrote — (I.)  A  Commentary  on  the  Pintateuch  (BTlfi 

mvin  7y),  of  which,  however,  Genesis  only  has 
been  published  by  A.  Ginzburg,  Pressburg  1842, 
cap.  L  i-io  being  supplied  by  Kirchheim  from  the 
writings  of  Kimdii,  as  the  MS.  was  defective ;  (2.) 

A  Commentary  on  the  Earlier  Prophets  pw  BT^B 
D^^ie^tn  D^Kbs),  ue.,  Joshua,  Judg^,  Samuel, 
and  Kings,  printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  edited 
by  Jacob  b.  Chajim,  Venice  1525,  1548;  Buxtorf 
1619 ;  and  Frankfurter  1724-27 ;  (3.)  ^  Com- 
mentary on  the  Later  Prophets  (D^K^3J  ^  BIID 
D^JinriK),  i.e,^  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
minor  prophets,  also  given  in  the  Rabbinical 
Bibles ;  (4.)  ^  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (dlD 

Dvnn  TP),  first  printed  in  1477,  reprinted  several 
times,  and  also  given  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of 
Jacob  b.  Chajim,  but  not  in  those  edited  by  Bux- 
torf and  Frankfurter ;  (5.)  A  Commentary  on  Ruth 

(nn  rkf'yo  hv  K^^D).  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Mercier,  Paris  1563;  (6.)  A  Commentary  on 

Chronicles  (D^DNT  ^DT  hv  KTIB),  given  in  the  Rab- 
binical Bibles ;  (7.)  A  Commentary  on  Job  (CTID 

3VK  7y)i  which  has  not  yet  been  published ;  (8.) 

The  celebrated  work  called  Michlol  frixXO),  or 
Perfection^  which  consists  of  two  parts— a.  A  He- 
brew Grammar  (pHp^H  p7n)t  usually  bearing  the 
name  Michlol^  edited  with  notes  by  Elias  Levita, 
Venice  1545,  and  by  M.  Hechim,  Furth  1793 ; 

and  (9.)  b.  A  Hebrew  Lexicon  (p^pn  p^*1),  com- 
monly called  The  Book  of  Roots  (D^eHK^  IDD), 
the  best  editions  of  which  are  by  Elias  Levita, 
Venice  1546,  and  Biesenthal  and  Lebrecht,  Berlin 


1847;  (10.)  A  R^ktatiaM  of  ChrtsHamiy  ^KSm 

D^W7)i  in  which  he  tries  to  explain  away  some 
Messianic  Psalms,  printed  together  with  the  cele- 
brated AitMachan  Qimt3)  of  lippmann,  Amster- 
dam 1709,  1711  ;  Konigsbexg  1847;  and  (11.) 
Another  polemical  work  called  FTOI,  also  piinted 
with  the  Nittachon, 

Kimchi  does  not  pretend  to  originality;  be 
firankly  says,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Mikld^ 
that  his  aim  is  to  ohibit  the  results  of  the  mani- 
fold and  extensive  labours  of  his  numerous  prede- 
cessors.    Hence  his  lexicon  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
translation  of  Ibn  Ganach's  Book  of  Roots  \\xs 
Ganach],  and  hence  his  repeated  quotations  from 
Saadia,  Ibn  Koriesh,  Chajug,  Ibn  Ganach,  Ibn  Ge* 
birol,  Ibn  Giath,  Ibn  Balaam,  Gikatilla,  and  muj 
others.    But  though  his  claims  are  modest,  yet  he 
merits  are  greaL    He  was  the  first  who  discovend 
the  distinction  between  the  long  and  short  vowds, 
whereby  the  understanding  of  the  dianging  of 
vowels  has  been  greatly  facilitated.     He  moreover 
defended  a  simple,  natural,  and  grammatical  eie- 
gesis,  at  a  time  when  most  of  his  Jewish  brethren 
were  enamoured  of  Hagadic,  Kabbalistical,  and 
astrological  interpretations.    It  is,  therefore,  not  to 
be  wondered  at  uat  he  became  so  eminent  amoqg 
his  brethren,  that  they  appUed  to  him,  by  a  play  of 
words,  the  saying  in  the  Mishna  {Aboth,  iii.  17),  OK 
rnin  PK  nop  f  K,  no  JCimchi,  tuf  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures,     Equally  great  was  his  reputation 
amongst  Christians  after  ue  revival  of  learoin£, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  notwithstuid- 
ing  his  hostility  to  Christianity,  which  is  displayed 
throughout  his  commentaries,*  and  which  arose 
from  the  persecutions  the  Jews  had  to  endure  from 
the  Cnisaden  in  the  name  of  Christ    The  tint 
Hebrew  lexicons  or  glossaries  compiled  by  Chiis- 
tians,  as  well  as  the  grammars  and  the  notes 
accompanying  the  Latin  Bibles  of  Munster  tnd 
Stephen,  are  derived  from  Kimchi.     Excerpts  of 
his  Commentary  on  Isaiah  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Munster,  and  a  Latin  venion  of  the 
whole  of  it  was  published  by  Malanimeus,  Flo- 
rence 1774.    Leusden  published  Latin  versioDS  of 
ioel  (Utrecht  1656) ;  and  Jonah  (Utrecht  1657). 
>e  Muis  published  a  Latin  translation  of  Ifalachi 
(Paris  1618).     Vdie  published  a  German  transla- 
tion of  Amos,  CoL  1581;  and  Dr.  M*Caiil  trans- 
lated the  Commentary  on  2^echariah  into  Engiisfa 
(London  1837).     A  Latin  translation  of  the  Com- 
mentary on  the   Psalms  was   made  by  Janvier 
(Constanz  1544).     The  grammatical  part  of  b» 
work  called  the  Michlol  was  tnmshited  into  Latin 
by  Guidader,  Paris  IC40 ;  and  a  Latin  version  of 
the  roots  was  published  in  1535.     Comp.  Stein- 
Schneider,  Catalogus  Lib,  Hebr.  in  BibHotieca  Bod- 
leiana,  coL  868-87$ ;  Furst,  SmiMeea  Judm, 
iL  p.  183,  seq, ;  the  masterly  biography  of  Kimchi 
by  Geiger  in  Otar  Ntchmad^  Vienna  1857,  p  I57« 
seq,—C  D.  G. 

«  Many  of  these  passages  have  been  strnck  ont 
by  the  Inquisition,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  present 
editions  of  Kimchi's  Commentaries.  Pococke  has 
collected  all  the  passages  which  have  been  omitted 
from  Ae  Prophets,  some  of  which  he  found  in  the 
Editio  Pisavrensis  (Pesaro  1515),  and  some  in 
two  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  given 
them  in  Not.  ad  Portam  Miosis^  in  his  Theological 
Works,  ed.  London,  1740,  vol  l  p.  241,  sef* 
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KIMCHI,  Joseph  b.  Isaac,  also  called  Mestre 
Petit,  the  fother  of  the  preceding  writer,  was  com- 
peUed  to  leave  Spain  on  account  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  Jews  were  subject  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, settled  in  Narbonne,  where  he  died 
about  1 1 8a  He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  science 
of  the  Hebrew  language  and  Biblical  exegesis,  and 
succeeded,  by  his  dear  and  independent  judgment, 
in  creating  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  He- 
brew S«nptures  among  his  brethren  in  southern 
France,  by  introducing  there  the  learning  of  Spain, 
and  continuing  the  labours  of  Ibn  Ezra.  He  wrote — 
(i.)  A  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  IfiD 
mvif  T7i€  Book  of  the  Law^  which  is  lost,  except 
fragments  of  it  extant  in  MS.,  De  Rossi  i66,  and 
in  Uie  quotation  of  his  son  D.  KimchL  (a. )  A  Com- 
mentaiy  on  the  Earlier  Prophets  called  H^pDH  *1&D, 
71u  Bill  of  Purchase^  in  sillusion  to  Jer.  xxxiL  1 1. 
(3.)  A  Commentary  on  the  Later  Prophets,  called 

^^:in  n&D,  The  Unfolded  Book,  in  allusion  to  Jer. 
xxxiL  14.  These  works,  too,  have  not  as  yet  come 
to  light,  and  we  only  know  them  through  the  nu- 
merous quotations  from  them  dispersed  through  Da- 
vid Kimchi*s  Commentaries  on  die  Prophets.  (4.) 
A  Commentary  on  Job,  a  defective  MS.  of  which  is 
both  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  at  Munich,  26a 
(5.)  A  Commentary  on  Proverbs,  a  perfect  MS.  of 
which  exists  in  the  Munich  Library,  No.  242.  (6.) 
A  Hebrew  Giammar  called  jnar  "^BD,  The  Book  of 
Remembrance,  which  is  the  first  written  by  a  Jew  in 
a  Christian  country,  and  is  quoted  by  D.  Kimchi 
in  the  Michlol,  feUp  b.     (7.)  Another  grammatical 

work,  entitled  Qp^H  "IIHI  "^fift*  also  quoted  in 

the  Michlol  pp  a.     Both  as  a  commentator  and  a 
grammarian  toseph  Kimchi  deserves  the  highest 

J>raise,  and  though  hts  works  still  remain  unpub- 
tshed,  his  contributions  to  Biblical  literature  pro- 
duced a  most  beneficial  influence,  inasmuch  as  they 
prepared  the  way  in  Christian  countries  for  a  litenu 
and  sound  exegesis.  His  son,  D.  Kimchi,  who 
constantly  quotes  him,  both  in  his  commentaries 
and  under  almost  eveij  root  of  his  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con, has  familiarised  the  Hebrew  student  with  the 
grammatical  and  ex^etical  principles  of  this  de- 
servedly esteemed  Hebraist  Comp.  Biesenthal 
and  Lebrecht's  edition  of  D.  Kimchi*8  RacUcum 
Uber,  Berlin  1847,  ooL  xxiv.  seq,;  and  Geiger's 
excellent  Treatise  in  Owar  Nechmad,  l ,  Vienna  1 856, 
p.  97.119.— C.  D.  G. 

KIMCHI,  Moses  b.  Joseph,  also  called  Remak, 
from  the  initial  letters  p''Dl=^nDp  HWD  '"1,  R, 
Moses  Kimchi,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding 
writer,  flourished  about  x  160- 11 7a  Though  £b? 
below  his  father  and  brother,  yet  ne  has  also  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  commentator  and  grammarian. 
He  wrote — (i.)  A  Commentary  on  Proverbs  (K^ID 

*hl^  lfiD}f  printed  in  the  Rabbinic  Bibles  of 
Jacob  b.  Chajim,  Venice  1526,  1548 ;  Buxtorf, 
Basel  1619;  and  Frankfurter,  Amsterdam  1724-27; 
which  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Ibn  Ezra.  Comp. 
Reifmann  in  IMeraturblatt  des  Orients,  1 841,  750- 
7|i;  Zion,  voL  L,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  1841*  p< 
76 ;  Lipomann,  in  Zion,  vol.  ii.,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine  1842,0. 113.1 17;  129-133;  155-157;  171- 
174  ;  185-188.  (2.)  A  Commentary  on  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  also  printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles, 
and  erroneously  attributed  to  Ibn  Ezra.     (3.)  A 

grammatical  work,   entitled  rUTin  ^DB^  T^TOi 


Journey  on  the  Paths  of  Knowledge,  which  became 
a  manual  for  both  Jews  and  Christians  who  were 
anxious  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew  giam- 
mar,  through  the  recommendation  of  Elias  Levita, 
who  annotated  and  edited  it  in  1508.  It  was  after- 
wards published,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Seb. 
Munster,  Basel  1531,  and  was  published  at  difie- 
rent  times  in  various  P^ces,  witn  diverse  additions 
and  modifications.  The  chief  merit  of  this  little 
volume  consists  in  the  fiict,  that  M.  Kimchi  was  the 
first  to  employ  therein  the  word  TpD  as  a  para- 
digm of  the  regular  verbs,  instead  of  the  less  ap- 
propriate verb  media  gutturalis  pyQ,  which  had 
been  used  by  his  predecessors  in  imitation  of  Arabic 
grammarians.  (4.)  A  grammatical  treatise  on  the 
anomalous  esmressions  entitled  MK^nn  "IDD, 
quoted  by  D.  Kimchi  in  the  MichloL  Comp.  Bie- 
senthal and  Lebrecht*s  edition  of  D.  Kimchi's  Ra- 
dicum  Liber,  Berlin  1847,  coL  xxxviiL,  seq, ;  Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca  Judaica,  il  187,  seq, ;  Steinschneider, 
CatcUogus  Libr,  Hebr»  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleianct,  col. 
1 838- 1 844;  by  the  same  author,  Bildiographisches 
Handbtuh,  Leipzig  1859,  p.  74,  ff.  ;  and  the  excel- 
lent treatise  of  Geiger,  Otar  Nechmad^  voL  iL, 
Vienna  1857,  p.  17,  fll— C.  D.  G. 

KIMMOSH  (K^'hDp)  occurs  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  Hos. 
ix.  6;  and  in  the  pi.  D^J^B^>  Prov.  xxiv.  31, 

where  it  is  mentioned  along  with  eharul,  which  we 
believe  to  indicate  charlock.  The  field  of  the 
slothful  is  there  described  as  being  grown  over 
with  thorns  [charullim),  *  and  nettles  (kimshon) 
had  covered  the  face  thereof.'  In  Isaiah  it  is  said, 
'  And  thorns  {choach)  shall  come  up  in  the  palaces, 
nettles  {kimosh)  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses 
thereofl*  Hos.  ix.  6,  '  The  pleasant  places  for 
their  silver,  nettles  {iimosh)  shall  possess  them ; 
thorns  {choach)  shall  be  in  their  tabernacles.' 

Though  different  interpretations  have  been  given 
of  this  word,  as  thorns,  thistles,  wild  chamomile, 
etc.,  the  greatest  number  of  authors  have  unitecl 
in  adopting  nettles,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
authority  of  Jewish  writers.  Thus,  Rosenmiiller 
says.  Rabbi  Tanchum,  on  Hos.  ix.  6,  explains 

kimosh  by  the  common  nettle,  ijA^3  in  Pococke*s 

Comment,  on  J/osea,  So  R.  Ben  Melech,  as  quoted 
and  translated  by  Celsius  {Hierobot,  ii.  p.  20/), 
*  ex  antiquioribus  Ebraeis,  ad  Proverb,  xxiv.  31, 
species  est  spinarum,  et  dicitur  vulgo  Urtica. '  Netl]^  s 
no  doubt  spring  up  rapidly  in  deserted  as  in  in- 
habited places,  m  fields,  ditches,  and  road  sides, 
but  most  frequently  where  there  is  some  moisture 
in  the  soil  or  climate.  Though  they  are  found  in 
tropical  situations^  as  well  as  m  temperate  climes, 
^et  the  springing  up  of  nettles  in  deserted  places 
IS  rather  an  European  than  an  Oriental  idea. 
Though  kimosh  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  indicate 
the  nettle,  this  plant  has  been  received  by  the  rab- 
bins, and  is  as  well  suited  to  the  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  as  any  other  which  has  hitherto  been  sug- 
gested.—J.  F.  R. 

KIN  AH   (nyi?,   •lamentation;'  'Udft,-,  Alex. 

Kipd;  Cina),  a  place  on  the  southern  border  of 
Judah,  towards  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  only 
once  mentioned,  and  its  site  is  unknown. — J.  Lb  P. 

KINDRED.  Five  Hebrew  words  are  thus 
translated  in  the  A.  V. :— 
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I.  nnttlSto*     This  word  answers  to  the  Latin 

gens^  only  that  it  more  distinctly  includes  the  idea 
of  original  affinity  or  derivation  from  a  common 
stock  ;  it  corresponds  exactly  with  our  word  dan. 
It  is  used  of  the  different  tribes  of  the  Canaanites 
(Gen.  X.  i8);  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Hebrew 
people  (Exod.  vl  14;  Num.  i.  20^  etc.);  some- 
times for  one  of  the  tribes  (Josh,  vil  17 ;  Judg. 
xiiL  2,  etc.),  and  in  the  later  books  tropically  for 
a  people  or  nation  (Jer.  viiL  3  ;  xxv.  9 ;  Ezek.  xx. 
32;  Middi  il  3).  The  passages  in  which  it  is 
translated  kindred  m  the  A.  V.  are  Gen.  xxiv.  41 ; 
Josh.  vi.  23 ;  Ruth  il  3 ;  lob  xxxii.  2 ;  in  all  of 
which  it  rders  to  relationship  by  consanguinity, 
more  or  less  remote. 

a.  Ti^AO'    This  word,  from  *T7*,  conveys  pri- 

V  V  ~» 

marily  the  idea  of  birth,  nativity;  hence  a  person 
bom,  a  child  (Gen.  xxviii.  9 ;  Lev.  xviii.  9,  1 1), 
and  persons  of  the  same  family  or  lineage  (Gen.  xii. 

1  ;  xxiv.  4 ;  xxxL  3 ;  xliii.  7 ;  Num.  x.  30 ;  Esth. 
iL  10 ;  viil  6,  in  all  which  passages  it  is  translated 
kindred  in  the  A.  V.)  In  some  of  these  instances, 
however,  the  kinship  is  only  the  remote  one  of 
common  nationality  arising  out  of  common  descent. 

3-  npi^Dt  from  yv,  to  know,  is  used  to  express 

blood-relationship  in  Ruth  iii.  2 ;  comp.  jHlD  (Ruth 
ii.  I ;  Prov.  vil.  4). 

4.  n?Kd-  By  this  word  is  properly  designated 

such  near  relationship  by  blood  as  would  confer 

the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  7I0  or  kinsman, 
avenger,  and  redeemer,  on  the  party  [Kinsman]. 
As  commonly  used,  however,  it  denotes  either  the 
thing  redeemed  (Ruth  iv.  6),  or  the  right  of  re- 
deeming (Lev.  xxv.  29,  etc.),  or  the  redemption 
price  (Lev.  xxv.  26,  etc.)  The  only  passs^  in 
which  it  is  translated  kindred  m  the  A.  Y.  is  Ezek. 
XL  15.     Hengstenbexg  (Christol.  iii  9,  E.  T.)  and 

Havemick  {Comment,  in  loc.)  contend  that  fTTfeO 
is  to  be  taken  here  not  in  the  sense  of  relationship, 
but  in  that  of  suretyship  or  substitutionary  action, 
and  they  would  transh&te  the  passage,  'Thy  bre- 
thren are  the  men  of  thv  suretyship,*  or  're- 
demption,* i.e.,  the  men  whom  it  lies  on  them  to 
redeem  or  act  for.     The  LXX.  seem  to  have  read 

^inyidf  for  they  give  oixMoXcM'iat  here. 

5.  nK.    This,  which  properly  means  brother, 

occurs  only  once  with  the  rendering  kindred  in  the 
A.  v.,  in  I  Chron.  xii  29.  It  is  frequently  used 
elsewhere  in  a  wide  sense,  and  may  be  understood 
of  nearly  all  collateral  relationships  whatever, 
whether  by  consanguinity,  affinity,  or  simple  asso- 
ciation [Brother].    From  this  comes  iUnK,  bro- 

1':" 

therhood  (2^ech.  xi  14). 

Besides  these  terms,  the  Hebrews  expressed  con- 
sanguinity by  such  words  and  phrases  as  *)fe^3, 

flesh  (Gen.  xxxvii  27 ;  Is.  Iviii  7) ;  ^M^  ^^JJ, 

my  bone  and  my  flesh  (Gen.  xxix.  14 ;  Judg.  ix.  2 ; 

2  Sam.  V.  I,  etc.);  "^y^,  flesh  (Lev.  xviii  12,  13, 

etc.  ;  Num.  xxvii.  41),  with  JTIKtS^*  colL  kins- 

TV" 

Vfomen  (Lev.  xviii  17) ;  and  \^"1  "IKB^,  flesh  of 

■  • 

his  flesh  (A.  V.,  near  of  kin.  Lev.  xviii  6;  nigh  of 
kin,  xxv.  49). 

For  illustration  of  the  special  names  of  kindred 


among  the  Hebrews,  see  articles  Father,  Bro- 
ther, etc. ;  see  also  Affinity,  Kinsman,  Mar- 
riage.— ^W.  Lh  A. 

KINE.     I.  D^&^  (Deut  vii  13;  xxviii  4; 

•  T-S 

PSi.  viii  8),  found  only  in  plural,  common  gender. 

Derived  from  ()7K, '  assuevit,'  denoting  cattk  tamed 

and  accustomed  to  the  yoke. 

2.  *1p21,  collective,  common  gender,  the  ordinaiy 

word  throughout  the  Bible  for  a  herd  of  oxen, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  the  word  for 
an  individual  being  *^  (cf.  Exod.  xxi  37  [xxii  \\ 
so  called  from  breaking  up  the  ground  in  plough- 
ing, or,  according  to  Ewald,  from  dividing  the 
hoo£ 

3.  n\*)&,  the  feminine  plural  of  *)&,  a  bullock, 

once  only  (Amos  iv.  i),  metaphoricaDy  for  the  luxa- 
rious  hard-hearted  ladies  of  Samaria. — ^E.  V. 

KING,  a  title  applied  in  the  Scriptures  to  men 
(Luke  xxii  25  ;  I  Tim.  ii.  I,  2  ;  i  Pet  ii.  13-17), 
to  God  (I  Tun.  i  17;  vi.  15,  16),  and  to  Christ 
(Matt  xxvii  1 1 ;  Luke  xix.  38 ;  John  i  49 ;  vi 
15  ;  xviii  32-37) — ^to  men,  as  invested  with  regal 
authority  by  their  fellows ;  to  God,  as  the  sole 
proper  sovereign  and  ruler  of  the  universe ;  and  to 
Christ,  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Kiqg 
of  the  Jews,  the  sole  Head  and  Governor  of  \a> 
church.  The  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  Luke  L  32, 
33,  is  declared  to  be  without  end;  whereas,  in 
I  Cor.  XV.  28,  we  are  taught  that  it  wOl  have  a 
period  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  The  con- 
tradiction is  only  in  form  and  appearance.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  considered  as  a  media- 
torial instrumentality  for  effecting  the  salvation  of 
the  world,  will  of  course  terminate  when  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  established  shall  have  been 
accomplished ;  while  the  reign  of  the  Son  of  God, 
associated  with  his  Father  m  the  empire  of  the 
world,  will  last  as  long  as  that  empire  itself,  and 
never  cease,  so  long  as  the  effects  endure  which 
the  redemption  of  the  worid  shall  produce  alike  in 
its  remotest  as  in  its  nearer  oonsequenoes. 

Regal  authority  was  altogether  alien  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  Moses  in  their  original  and  unadulterated 
form.  Their  fundamental  idea  was  that  Jehovah 
was  the  sole  king  of  the  nation  (i  Sam.  via.  7} : 
to  use  the  emphatic  words  in  Is.  xxxiii  22,  'The 
Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the 
Lord  is  our  king.'  This  important  £act,  however, 
does  not  rest  on  the  evidence  of  single  texts,  hot 
is  implied  in  the  entire  Pentateuch,  not  to  say 
the  whole  of  the  O.  T.  The  Scriptural  state- 
ments or  implications  are  as  follows  : — God  is  the 
creator  of  the  vrorld ;  he  saved  a  remnant  finooi 
the  flood ;  towards  the  descendants  of  Noah  he 
manifested  his  special  favour ;  to  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  he  promised  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  In  the  fulness  of  time  he  aocompKsbed. 
by  apparently  the  most  unlikely  and  nntowanl 
means,  the  oath  which  he  more  than  once  swaie 
to  the  fathers  of  Israel ;  so  that  eventually,  bavinc 
furnished  his  people  with  a  complete  code  of  lavs, 
he  put  them  in  possession  of  the  promised  territon'. 
assuming  the  government,  and  setting  forth  sanc- 
tions alike  of  ample  good  and  terrible  ill,  is  ocder 
to  keep  the  people  loval  to  himself  as  to  the  ooly 
Creator  and  God  of  the  universe,  and  specially  ** 
their  supreme  sovereign. 
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We  consider  it  as  a  sign  of  that  self-confidence 
and  moral  enterprise  which  are  produced  in  great 
men  by  a  consciousness  of  being  what  they  profess, 
that  Moses  ventured,  with  his  ludf-dvilized  hordes, 
on  the  bold  experiment  of  founding  a  society  with- 
out a  king,  and  that  in  the  solicitude  wluch  he 
must  have  felt  for  the  success  of  his  great  under- 
taking, he  forewent  the  advantages  which  a  regal 
government  would  have  aiToided.  Nor  is  such  an 
attempt  a  little  singular  and  novel  at  a  period  and 
in  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  royalty  was  not  only 
general,  but  held  in  the  matest  respect,  and  some- 
times rose  to  the  very  height  of  pure  despotism. 
Its  novelty  is  an  evidence  of  the  divine  original 
to  which  Moses  referred  all  his  polity.  Equally 
honourable  is  the  conduct  of  Moses  in  denying  to 
his  lower  nature  the  gratifications  which  a  crown 
would  have  imparted — ^wesay  denying  himself,  be- 
cause it  is  beyond  a  question  that  3\e  man  who 
rescued  the  Jews  from  bondage  and  conducted 
them  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  mi^t,  had  he  chosen, 
have  kept  the  dominion  in  his  own  hands,  and  trans- 
mitted a  crown  to  his  posterity.  If  Washington, 
at  this  late  period  of  human  history,  after  the  accu- 
mulating experience  of  above  three  thousand  yeara 
has  added  its  sanctions  to  the  great  law  of  dis- 
interested benevolence,  is  held  deserving  of  high 
honour  for  having  preferred  to  found  a  republic 
rather  than  attempt  to  build  up  a  throne,  surely 
very  unequal  justice  is  done  to  Moses,  if,  as  is  too 
generally  the  case,  we  pass  in  neglect  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  that,  witn  supreme  power  in  his 
hands,  and,  to  all  appearance,  scarcely  any  hin- 
drance to  the  assumption  of  regal  splendour,  the 
great  Hebrew  patriot  and  legislator  was  content  to 
die  within  sight  of  the  land  of  promise,  a  simple, 
unrewarded,  unhonoured  individual,  content  to  do 
God's  work  regardless  of  self.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  this  self-denial  on  the  part  of^  Moses,  this 
omission  to  create  anv  human  kingship,  is  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  import,  aim,  ana  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  as  being  divine  in  their  origin, 
and  designed  to  accomplish  a  special  work  of  Pro- 
vidence lOT  man ;  and  therefore  affords,  by  its  con- 
sistency with  the  very  essence  of  the  S3rstem  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  a  very  forcible  argument  in 
favour  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses. 

That  great  man,  however,  well  knew  what  were 
the  elements  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in  framing 
institutions  for  the  rescued  Israelites.  Slaves  they 
had  been,  and  the  spirit  of  slavery  was  not  yet 
wholly  eradicated  from  their  souls.  They  had,  too, 
witnessed  in  Egypt  the  more  than  ordinary  pomp 
and  splendour  which  environ  a  throne,  dazzling 
the  eyes  and  captivating  the  heart  of  die  uncul- 
tured. Not  improbably  the  prosperity  and  abun- 
dance which  thqr  had  seen  in  Egypt,  and  in  which 
they  had  been,  in  a  measure,  afiowed  to  partake, 
might  have  been  ascribed  by  them  to  the  regal 
form  of  the  Egyptian  government  Moses  may 
well,  therefore,  have  apprehended  a  not  very  re- 
mote departure  from  the  fundamental  type  of  his 
institutions.  Accordingly  he  makes  a  special  pro- 
vision for  this  contingency  (Deut  xvii.  14),  and 
labours,  by  anticipation,  to  guard  against  the  abuses 
of  royal  power.  Should  a  king  be  demanded  by 
the  people,  then  he  was  to  be  a  native  Israelite ; 
he  was  not  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  love  of  show, 
especially  by  a  desire  for  that  regal  display  in  which 
horses  have  always  borne  so  large  a  part,  to  send 
down  to  Egypt,  still  less  to  cause  the  people  to 
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return  to  that  land ;  he  was  to  avoid  the  corrupting 
influence  of  a  large  harem,  so  common  among 
Eastern  monarchs ;  he  was  to  abstain  from  amass- 
ing silver  and  gold ;  he  was  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
law  made  expressly  for  his  own  study — ^a  study 
which  he  was  never  to  intermit  till  the  end  of  his 
days;  so  that  his  heart  might  not  be  lifted  up 
above  his  brethren,  that  he  might  not  be  turned 
aside  from  the  living  God,  but  observing  the  divine 
statutes,  and  thus  acknowledging  himself  to  be  no 
more  than  the  vicegerent  of  heaven,  he  might  enjoy 
happiness,  and  transmit  his  authority  to  his  descend- 
ants. 

This  passage  has,  indeed,  been  pronounced  to 
stand  apart  from  any  connection  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  to  betray  a  much  later  hand  than  that  of 
Moses.  If  our  view  is  correct,  it  has  a  very  ob- 
vious connection,  and  proceeds  from  the  Hebrew 
legislator  himselfl  Nor  can  it,  we  think,  be  denied 
that  the  reason  is  by  no  means  an  unlikely  nor  in- 
sufficient one,  by  which  we  have  supposed  Moses 
to  have  been  prompted  in  promulgating  the  provi- 
sional and  contingent  arrangements  which  are  found 
in  the  passage  under  consideration,  ^f  ost  emphati- 
cally is  the  act  of  taking  a  king  ascribed  by  Moses 
to  the  people  themselves,  whom  he  represents  as 
being  influenced  by  considerations  not  dissimilar  to 
those  which  we  have  assigned  :  *  When  thou,'  etc. 
*  and  shalt  say,  Iwi//  set  a  king  aver  me,  like  as  ail 
the  nations  that  are  about  me,  Winer,  however, 
from  whom  {Real-wot terb, )  we  have  taken  this  objec- 
tion, argues  in  opposition  to  Staudlin  (Bertholdt's 
TheoL  J^um,,  iii.  259,  361,  jf.),  that  if  Moses 
had  anticipated  a  demand  for  a  king,  he  would 
have  made  provision  for  such  a  demand  at  an  ear- 
lier period---a  remark  which  rests  on  no  evidence 
of  verisimilitude  whatever,  the  opposite  of  the  sup- 
posed course  being  just  as  probable.  Besides,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  without  the  possibility  of  receiving 
any  contradiction  but  that  of  mere  assertion,  that 
he  made  the  provision  as  soon  as  he  foresaw  the 
probable  need.  Less  solid,  if  possible,  is  Winer's 
other  argument,  namely,  that  in  the  passage  (i  Sam. 
viii.)  in  which  are  recorded  the  people's  demand  of 
a  king,  and  the  prophet  Samuel's  reply,  no  trace 
is  found  of  a  reference  to  the  allegea  Mosaic  law 
on  the  point.  A  reference  in  form  Winer  could 
scarcely  expect ;  a  reference  in  substance  we  see 
very  clearly.  We  have  not  room  to  go  into  particu- 
krs,  but  recommend  the  reader  carefully  to  com- 
pare the  two  passages. 

The  Jewish  polity,  then,  was  a  sort  of  sacer- 
dotal republic— we  say  sacerdotal,  because  of  the 
great  influence  which,  from  the  first,  the  priestly 
order  enjoyed,  having  no  human  head,  but  being 
under  the  special  supervision,  protection,  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Almighty.  The  nature  of  the  conse- 
3uences,  however,  of  that  divine  influence  avowedly 
epended  on  the  degree  of  obedience  and  the  ge- 
neral faithfulness  of  the  natioiL  The  good,  there- 
fore, of  such  a  superintendence  in  its  immediate 
results  was  not  necessary,  but  contingent.  The 
removal  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua  by  death  soon  left 
the  people  to  the  natural  results  of  their  own  con- 
dition and  character.  Anarchy  ensued.  Noble 
minds  indeed,  and  stout  hearts,  appeared  in  those 
who  were  termed  Judges ;  but  the  state  of  the 
country  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  to  prevent  an 
unenlightened  people,  having  low  and  gross  affec- 
tions, from  preferring  the  glare  of  a  crown  and 
the  apparent  protection  of  a  sceptre,  to  the  invi- 
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sible,  and  therefore  mostly  unrecognised,  arm  of 
Omnipotence.  A  king,  accordingly,  is  requested. 
The  misconduct  of  Samud's  sons,  who  had  been 
made  judges,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
demand  being  put  forth.  The  request  came  with 
authority,  for  it  emanated  from  all  the  elders  of 
Israel,  who,  after  holding  a  formal  conference, 
proceeded  to  Samuel,  in  order  to  make  him  ac> 
quainted  with  their  wish.  Samuel  was  displeased ; 
but  having  sought  in  prayer  to  learn  the  divine 
will,  he  is  instructed  to  yield  to  the  demand 
on  a  ground  which  we  should  not  assuredly  have 
found  stated,  had  the  book  in  which  it  appears 
been  tampered  with  or  fabricated  for  any  courtly 
purposes  or  any  personal  ends,  whether  by  Samuel 
himself,  or  by  David,  or  any  of  his  successors — 
*  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee  (Samuel),  but 
they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign 
over  them*  (ver.  7,  see  also  ver.  8).  Samuel  is, 
moreover,  directed  to  *  protest  solemnly  unto  them, 
and  show  them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall 
reign  over  them.*  Faithfully  does  the  prophet 
depict  the  evils  which  a  monarchy  woula  inflict 
on  the  people.  In  vain  :  they  said,  *  Nay,  but 
we  will  have  a  king  over  us.*  Accordingly,  Saul 
the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  by 
divine  direction  selected,  and  privately  anointed  by 
Samuel  *  to  be  captain  over  Gk>d*s  inheritance :' 
thus  he  was  to  hold  only  a  delegated  and  subordi- 
nate authority.  Under  the  guidance  of  Samuel, 
Saul  is  subsequently  chosen  by  lot  from  among 
the  assembled  trib^  ;  and  though  his  personal 
appearance  had  no  influence  in  the  choice,  yet 
when  he  was  plainly  pointed  out  to  be  the  indi- 
vidual designed  for  the  sceptre,  Samuel  called 
attention  to  those  qualities  which  in  less  civilized 
nations  have  a  preponderating  influence,  and  are 
never  without  eflect,  at  least,  in  supporting  *  the 
divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king  :*  *  See  ve  him 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none 
like  him  among  all  the  people,'  for  he  was  higher 
than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders  and 
upward ;  *  and  all  the  people  shouted,  God  save 
the  king.* 

Emanating  as  the  royal  power  did  from  the  de- 
mand of  the  people  and  the  permission  of  a 
prophet,  it  was  not  Ukely  to  be  unlimited  in  its 
extent  or  arbitrary  in  its  exercise.  The  govern- 
ment of  God,  indeed,  remained,  being  rather  con- 
cealed and  complicated  than  disowned,  much  less 
superseded.  The  kine  ruled  not  in  his  own  right, 
nor  in  virtue  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  by 
concession  from  on  high,  and  partly  as  the  servant 
and  partly  as  the  representative  of  the  theocracv. 
How  insecure,  indeed,  was  the  tenure  of  the  kingly 
power,  how  restricted  it  was  in  its  auth6rity, 
appears  clear  from  the  comparative  facility  with 
which  the  crown  was  transferred  from  Saul  to 
David;  and  the  part  which  the  prophet  Samuel 
took  in  effecting  that  transference  points  out  the 
quarter  where  lay  the  power  which  limited,  if  it 
did  not  primarily,  at  least,  control  the  royal 
authority.  It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  if 
religion  naiTowed  this  authority,  it  also  invested  it 
with  a  sacredness  which  could  emanate  from  no 
other  source.  Liable  as  the  Israelite  kings  were 
to  interference  on  the  part  of  priest  and  prophet, 
they  were,  by  the  same  divine  power,  shielded 
from  the  unholy  hands  of  the  profane  vulgar; 
and  it  was  at  once  impiety  and  rebellion  to  do 
injury  to  *the  IvOrd*s  anointed*  (Ps.  ii.  6,  7,  s^.) 


Instances  are  not  wanting  to  corroborate  and  ex- 
tend these  general  observations.     When  Sanl  was 
in  an  extremity  before  the  Philistines  (i  Sam. 
xxviii.),  he  resorted  to  the  usual  methods  d  obtain- 
ing counsel :  *  Saul  inquired  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
answered  him  not,   neither  by  dreams,  nor  by 
Urim,  nor  by  prophets.'    So  IHivid,  when  m  need 
of  advice  in  war  (i  SauL  xxx.   7},  resoited  lo 
Abiathar  the  priest,  who,  by  means  of  the  ephod, 
inquired  of  the  Lord,  and  thereupon  urged  the 
king  to  take  a  certain  course,  which  proved  suc- 
cessful (see  also  2  Sam.  il  i).    Sometimes,  indeed, 
as  appears  from  I  Sam.  xxviii.,  it  was  a  pro{^et 
who  acted  the  part  of  prime  minister,  or  chief 
counsellor,  to  the  king,  and  who,  as  bearing  thai 
sacred  character,  must  have  possessed  vei^r  weighty 
influence  in  the  royal  divan  (i  Kings  xxil  7,  x^.i 
We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  any  ddfiniie 
and  permanent  distribution  of  power,  any  legal 
determination  of  the  royal  prerogatives  as  discri- 
minated from  the  divine  authority ;  circumstances, 
as  they  prompted  certain  deeds,  restricted  or  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  the  monarch's  action.    Thos, 
in  I  Sam.  xi.  4,  Ji/.,  we  find  Saul,  in  an  emeigency, 
assuming,  without  consultation  or  deliberation,  the 
power  of  demanding  something  like  a  levy  en 
massfy  and  of  proclaiming  instant  war.     With  the 
king  lay  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  last 
resort  (2  Sam.  xv.  2 ;  I  Kings  m.  16,  sf.)    He 
also  possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death  (2  Sam. 
xiv.)    To  provide  for  and  superintend  the  public 
worship  was  at  once  his  duty  and  his  highest 
honour  (i  Kings  viii. ;  2  Kings  xii  7 ;  xviiL  4 ; 
xxiil  i).     One  reason  why  the  people  requested! 
king  was,  that  they  might  have  a  recognised  leader 
in  war  (i  Sam.  viii.  20).     The  Mosaic  law  offef^l 
a  powerful  hindrance  to  royal  despotism  (t  Sam. 
X.  25).    The  people  also,  by  means  of  their  elden, 
formed  an  express  compact,  by  which  they  stipu- 
lated for  their  rights  (i  Kings  xiL  4},  ana  were 
from  time  to  time  appealed  to,  geneially  in  cases 
of  *  great  pith  and  moment'  (i  Chron.  xxix.  i ;  2 
Kings  XL    17 ;  Joseph.  Z^  Bel/,  Jud,  iL  i.  •>). 
Nor  did  the  people  fail  to  interpose  their  wi^l, 
where  they  thought  it  necessary,  in  oppositioo  to 
that  of  the  moxuirch  (i  Sam.  xiv.  45).    The  ptrt 
which  Nathan  took  against  David  shews  bow  enec* 
tive,  as  well  as  bold,  was  the  check  exerted  by  the 
prophets ;  indeed,  most  of  the  prophetic  history  ia 
the  history  of  the  noblest  opposition  ever  made  to 
the  vices  alUce  of  royalty,  pnesthood,  and  people. 
If  needful,  the  prophet  hesitated  not  to  demand  an 
audience  of  the  king,  nor  was  he  daziled  or  de- 
terred by  royal  power  and  pomp  (i  Kings  xx.  22, 
38;  2  Kings  i  15).     As,  however,  the  monanh 
held  the  sword,  the  instrument  of  death  was  soote- 
times  made  to  prevail  over  every  restraining  'mSar 
ence  (i  Sam.  xxiL  17). 

Alter  the  transfer  of  the  crown  from  Sanl  to 
David,  the  royal  power  was  annexed  to  the  boose 
of  the  latter,  passing  from  fiither  to  son,  with  pre- 
ference to  the  eldest  bom,  though  he  might  be  a 
minor.  Jehoash  was  seven  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign  (2  Kings  xi  21).  This  rule  wa-< 
not,  however,  rigidly  observed,  for  instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which  nomination  of  a  younger^ 
gave  him  a  preferable  title  to  the  crown  (i  Kinp 
L  17 ;  2  Chron.  xL  21) :  the  people,  too,  and 
even  foreign  powers,  at  a  later  period,  internipted 
the  regular  transmission  of  royal  authoiiiyU 
Kings  xxi.   24;  xxiil   30,  34;  xxiv.   17).     The 
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ceremony  of  anointing,  which  was  observed  at 
least  in  the  case  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon 
(I  Sam.  X.  I ;  XV.  i ;  xvi.  I,  12,  13 ;  2  Sam.  ii 
4 ;  I  Kings  i.  34 ;  i  Chron.  xxix.  22),  and  in 
which  the  prophet  or  high-priest  who  performed 
the  rite  acted  as  the  representative  of  the  theocracy 
and  the  expounder  of  the  will  of  heaven,  must 
have  given  to  the  spiritual  power  very  considerable 
influence ;  and  both  in  this  particular  and  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  observance  directs  the  mind  to 
Egypt,  where  the  same  custom  prevailed,  and 
where  the  power  of  the  priestly  caste  was  immense 
(Wilkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  v.  279).  Indeed, 
the  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  essential  to  con- 
stitute a  legitimate  monarch  (2  Kings  xL  12 ;  xxiii. 
30) ;  and  thus  the  authorities  of  the  Jewish  church 
held  in  their  hands,  and  had  subject  to  their  will, 
a  most  important  power,  which  they  could  use 
either  for  their  own  purposes  or  the  common  good. 
In  consequence  of  tne  general  observance  0?  this 
ceremony,  the  term  *  anointed,*  *  the  Lord^s 
anointed'  (i  Sam.  iL  10 ;  xvL  6;  xxiv.  6;  2 
Sam.  xix.  21  ;  Ps.  il  2 ;  Lam.  iv.  20),  came  to 
be  employed  in  rhetorical  and  poetical  diction  as 
ecittivalent  in  meaning  to  the  designation  king. 
We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Saul  that  personal 
and  even  external  qualities  had  their  influence  in 
procuring  ready  ol::Medience  to  a  sovereign ;  and 
further  evidence  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found 
in  Ps.  xlv.  3 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  12 ;  such  qualities 
would  naturally  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  who  appear  to  have  manifested  their  ap- 
proval hy  acclamations  (i  Sam.  x.  24  ;  I  Kings  i. 
25 ;  2  Kings  ix.  13 ;  xi.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii  11  ; 
see  also  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  33.  9).  Jubi- 
lant music  formed  a  part  of  the  popular  rejoicings 
(I  Kin|g;s  L  40) ;  thank-offerings  were  made  (1 
Khigs  L  25) ;  the  new  sovereign  rode  in  solemn 
procession  on  the  royal  mule  of  his  predecessor 
(i  Kings  i.  38),  and  took  possession  of  the  royal 
harem — ^an  act  which  seems  to  have  lieen  scarcely 
less  essential  than  other  observances  which  appear 
to  us  to  wear  a  higher  character  (i  Kings  ii.  13, 
22  ;  2  Sam.  xvi  22).  A  numerous  harem,  indeed, 
was  among  the  most  highly  estimated  of  the  royal 
luxuries  (2  Sam.  v.  13  ;  I  Kings  xi.  i ;  xx.  3).  It 
was  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  eunuchs, 
and  passed  from  one  monarch  to  another  as  a  part 
of  the  crown  property  (2  Sam.  xii.  8).  The  law 
(Deut.  xvii.  17),  foreseeing  evils  such  as  that  by 
which  Solomon,  in  his  later  years,  was  turned 
awav  from  his  fidelity  to  God,  had  strictly  for- 
bidden many  wives ;  but  Eastern  passions  and 
usages  were  too  strong  for  a  mere  wntten  prohibi- 
tion, and  a  corrupted  religion  became  a  pander  to 
roysil  lust,  interpreting  tne  divine  command  as 
sanctioning  eighteen  as  the  minimum  of  wives  and 
concubines.  In  the  original  distribution  of  the 
land,  no  share,  of  course,  was  reserved  for  a  merely 
possible  monarch ;  yet  the  kings  were  not  without 
several  sources  of  income.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  monarchy  the  simple  manners  which  pre- 
vailed would  render  copious  revenues  unnecessary ; 
and  a  throne  which  was  the  result  of  a  spontaneous 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people,  would  easily 
find  support  in  tree-will  offerings,  especially  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  the  great  are  never  ap- 
proached without  a  present  There  seems  also 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  amount  of  the  contri- 
butions made  by  the  people  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  monarch  depended,  in  a  measure,  on  the  de- 


gree of  popularity  which,  in  any  particular  case,  he 
enjoyed,  or  the  degree  of  service  which  he  obviously 
rendered  to  the  state  (i  Sam.  x.  27  ;  xvi.  20 ;  2 
Sam.  viii  11 ;  i  Kings  x.  10,  25,  sq.)  That  pre- 
sents of  small  value  and  humble  nature  were  not 
despised  or  thought  unfit  for  the  acceptance  of 
royalty,  may  be  learnt  from  that  which  f  esse  sent 
to  Saul  (I  Sam.  xvi.  20),  *  an  ass,  with  bread  and 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  kid.'  The  indirect  detail 
'  of  the  substance  which  was  king  David's,'  found 
in  I  Chron.  xxvii  25,  sq,  (comp.  I  Sam.  viii.  14 ; 
2  Chron.  xxvi  lO,  jy.),  shews  at  how  early  a 
period  the  Israelitish  throne  was  in  possession  of 
very  large  property,  both  personal  and  real.  The 
royal  treasury  was  replenished  by  confiscation,  as 
in  the  case  of  Naboth  (i  Kings  xxi  16 ;  comp. 
Ezek.  xlvi  16,  sq,;  2  Sam.  xvi  4).  Nor  were 
taxes  unknown.  Samuel  had  predicted  (i  Sam. 
viii  15),  *  He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed  and 
of  your  vineyards,'  etc  ;  and  so  in  other  passages 
(i  Kings  V.  13  ;  ix.  21)  we  find  that  levies  both  of 
men  and  money  were  made  for  the  monarch's  pur- 
poses ;  and,  in  cases  of  special  need,  these  exac- 
tions were  large  and  rigorously  levied  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  35),  as  when  Jehoiakim  *  taxed  the  land  to 

five  the  money  according  to  the  commandment  of 
haraoh ;  he  exacted  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  the 
people  of  the  land,  of  every  one  according  to  his 
taxation.'  So  long,  however,  as  the  native  vigour 
of  a  young  monarchy  made  victory  easy  and  fre- 
quent, large  revenues  came  to  the  king  from  the 
spoils  of  war  (2  Sam.  viii  2,  sq)  Commerce  also 
supplied  abundant  resources  (1  Kings  x.  15).  In 
the  14th  verse  of  the  chapter  last  referred  to,  it  is 
said  that  *  the  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solo- 
mon in  one  year  was  six  hundred  three  score  and 
six  talents  of  gold.'  In  the  same  connection  we 
find  particulars  which  give  a  high  idea  of  Solomon's 
opulence  and  splendour :  *  Two  hundred  targets 
of  beaten  gold,  each  of  six  hundred  shekels  ;  three 
hundred  shields  of  beaten  gold,  of  three  pounds  of 
gold  each  ;  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  overlaid  with 
the  best  gold  ;  drinking- vessels  of  gold  :  silver  was 
accounted  nothing  of  in  Solomon's  days.'  A  navy 
is  also  spoken  of,  which  was  at  sea  with  the  navy 
of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  :  this  navy  came  once  in 
every  three  years,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks.  *  So  king  Solomon  exceeded 
ail  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches.' 

According  to  Oriental  custom,  much  ceremony 
and  outward  show  of  respect  were  observed. 
Those  who  were  intended  to  be  received  with 
special  honour  were  placed  on  the  king's  right 
hand  (i  Kings  ii.  19).  llie  most  profound 
homage  was  paid  to  the  monarch,  which  was  re- 
quired not  merely  by  common  usage,  but  by  the 
voice  of  religious  wisdom  (Prov.  xxiv.  21) — ^a  re- 
quirement which  was  not  unnatural  in  regard  to  an 
office  that  was  accounted  of  divine  ongin,  and  to 
have  a  sort  of  vice-divine  authority.  Those  who 
presented  themselves  before  the  royal  presence  fell 
with  their  face  towards  the  ground  till  their  fore- 
head touched  it  (i  Sam.  xxv.  23  ;  2  Sanu  be.  6 ; 
xix.  18),  thus  worshipping  or  doing  obeisance  to 
the  monarch,  a  ceremony  from  which  even  the 
royal  spouse  was  not  exempted  (i  Kings  i  16) 
A  kiss  was  among  the  established  tokens  of  rever- 
ence (i  Sam.  X.  I ;  Ps.  ii.  12),  as  were  also  hjrper- 
bolical  wishes  of  good  (Dan.  ii .  4  ;  iii.  9).  Serious 
ofi*ences  against  the  king  were  punished  with  death 
(i  Kings  xxi  10). 
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Deriving  their  power  originally  from  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  being  one  of  the  same  race,  the 
Hebrew  kings  were  naturally  less  despotic  than 
other  Oriental  sovereigns,  mingled  more  with  their 
subjects,  and  were  by  no  means  difficult  of  access 
(2  aam.  xiz.  8 ;  i  Kings  zx.  39 ;  Jer.  xxxviiu  7 ; 
I  Kings  iii.  16 ;  2  Kings  vi.  26 ;  viii.  3).  After 
death  the  monarchs  were  interred  in  the  royal 
cemetery  in  Jerusalem  :  '  So  David  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David*  (i 
Kings  iL  10;  ».  43;  xiv.  31).  But  bad  kings 
were  excluded  '  from  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  *  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  27).  In  i  Kings  iv.  will 
be  found  an  enumeration  of  the  high  officers  of 
state  imder  the  reign  of  Solomon  (see  also  i  Kings 
X.  5 ;  xiL  18 ;  xviii.  3  ;  2  Kings  viiL  6 ;  x.  22 ; 
xviii.  18;  xix.  2;  I  Chron.  xxviL  25  ;  Is.  xxil 
15 ;  Jer.  Iii.  25).  The  misdeeds  of  the  Jewish 
crown,  and  the  boldness  with  which  they  were 
reproved,  may  be  seen  exemplified  in  Jer.  xxii.  : 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Execute  judgment  and 
righteousness,  and  do  no  wrong ;  do  no  violence 
to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  nor  the  widow; 
neither  shed  innocent  blood.  But  if  ye  will  not 
hear  these  words,  this  house  shall  become  a  deso- 
lation,'  etc.  Reference  on  the  subject  here  treated 
of  may  be  made  to  Schickard,  ^us  Return  Hebreeor, , 
Tiibtng.  1621  ;  Carpzov,  Appar,  Crit,^  p.  52; 
Michaelis,  Mm.  Recht^  L  298;  Othon.,  Lex, 
Rabbiriy  p.  575.— J.  R.  B. 

KINGS,  Books  of.  The  two  books  of  Kings 
formed  anciently  but  one  book  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  The  present  division,  following  the 
Septuagint  and  Latin  versions,  has  been  common  in 
Hebrew  Bibles  since  the  Venetian  editions  of  Bom- 
berg.  That  the  book  was  originally  an  unbroken 
treatise  is  affirmed  by  Origen  and  Jerome,  Melito  of 
Sardis,  and  Josephus.  (Thus  Origen,  apud  Euseb. 
Praep,  Evang.  vi.  25,  BiurtXeW  rfArri  kqX  rrrdprnf, 
4v  M  OOofji/iiXex  Aojsfd ;  Hieronym.  Prolog,  Gai,  ; 
Joseph.  Cont.  Apion,  L  8.)  Great  stress  cannot 
always  be  laid  on  the  Jewish  forms  of  the  sacred 
books,  as  they  were  arranged  so  as  to  correspond 
Mrith  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  The  old 
Jewish  name  was  borrowed,  as  usual,  from  the 

commencing  words  of  the  book,  'TVT  l/DHI, 
Grsecized  as  in  the  quotation  given  from  Eusebius. 
The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  now  number  them  as 
the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Kings,  reckoning  the 
two  books  of  Samuel  the  first  and  second.  The 
separation  of  Kings  into  two  books  is  so  awkwardly 
made,  that  it  divides  the  lives  of  Ahaziah  and 
Elijah,  and  carries  over  a  portion  of  them  into  the 

second  book.  Their  present  title,  D^^TDi  Ba«^iXc(«r, 
Regum^  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Havemick,  respect 
more  to  the  formal  than  essential  character  of  the 
composition  (Einieitung,  sec  168).  Yet  under  such 
forms  of  government  as  those  of  Judah  and  Israel 
the  royal  person  and  name  are  intmiately  associated 
with  all  national  acts  and  movements,  legal  de- 
cisions,  warlike  preparations,  domestic  legislation, 
and  foreign  polic^.  The  reign  of  an  OrienUl  prince 
is  identified  with  the  history  of  his  nation  during 
the  period  of  his  sovereignty.  More  especially  in 
the  theocratic  constitution  of  the  Jewish  realm  the 
character  and  personal  influence  of  the  monarch 
were  an  important  element  of  national  historv,  and, 
of  necessity,  had  considerable  influence  on  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  the  people. 


The  books  of  Kings  contain  the  brief  annals  of 
a  long  period,  from  the  accession  of  Solomon  tiU 
the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  chapten 
describe  the  reign  of  Solomon  over  the  united 
kingdom,  and  the  revolt  under  Rehoboam.  The 
history  of  the  rival  states  is  next  narrated  in  parallel 
sections  till  the  period  of  Israel's  downfall  00  the 
invasion  of  Shalmanezer.  Then  the  remaining 
years  of  the  principality  of  Judah  are  recorded  tiU 
the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  the  article 
Israel,  the  period  comprised  has  been  exhibited 
under  the  name  and  reign  of  the  kings  who  are  men- 
tioned in  these  books ;  and  there  also,  and  in  the 
article  JUDAH,  the  chronology  of  the  books  has  been 
sufficiently  considered.    [See  Israel  ;  Judah.] 

The  contents  of  the  narrative  exhibit  many  points 
of  interest     The  first  book  begins  in  scqael  to 
those  of  Samuel,  with  the  death  of  King  David  and 
the  means  taken  to  secure  the  succession  of  Solomon 
against  the  primogeniture  of  Adonijah.      Then 
follow  the  erection  and  dedication  of  the  Temple ; 
the  glories  of  the  wise  king ;  the  visit  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba ;  the  disruption  under  Rehoboam ;  the 
invasion  of  Judah  by  Shishak  ;  the  idolatrous  policy 
of  Jeroboam  as  the  head  of  the  ten  revolted  tribes, 
and  the  doom  of  his  house  on  account  of  hi> 
apostasy ;  the  short  and  disturbed  reigns  of  sevenl 
of  his  successors ;  the  wicked  government  of  Abal 
and  his  unscrupulous  foreign  queen ;  the  gnnd 
episode  of  Elijah,  and  the  alliances  and  fleet  01 
Jehoshaphat     The  second  book  opens  with  the 
translation  of  Elijah  and  the  entrance  on  office  of 
Elisha,  second  in  greatness  only  to  his  predecessor, 
and  records,  among  many  other  things,  the  sic^of 
Samaria ;  the  reforming  zeal  of  Jehu  ;  the  energetic 
administration  of  Jeroboam  II.  ;  the  invasion  of 
Shalmanezer ;  the  treason  of  Athaliah ;  the  reston- 
tion  of  the  Temple  under  Jehoiada  ;  the  end  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  under  Hoshea ;  the  lustre  thrown 
b^  the  good  king  Tosiah  over  the  last  years  of  tbe 
kmp;dom  of  Judah ;  the  fatal  fidd  of  Megiddo, 
which  led  to  a  series  of  disasters ;  the  interference 
of  Pharaoh-Necho,  and  the  ultimate  overthrow  and 
exile  of  the  nation  under  SMekiah.     Tbe  kingdom 
of  Israel  lasted  about  254  years,  probably  fiom975 
to  721  B.C.,  and  that  of  Judah  survived  135  jean 
longer,  lasting  probably  finom  975  to  586  ilc 
(Lepsius,  Konigsb,  d,  jEgypi.^  p.  107  ;  Bosanquet, 
Transactions  of  the  Chronological  /nsiiinU^  voL  ii, 
pt  4).    The  narrative  of  those  books,  therefore, 
extends  over  a  period  of  more  than  400  yean.  Bat 
it  is  not  easy  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  chroDdagr 
on  all  points,  whether  we  hold  or  give  up  tbe 
formal  date  of  the  building  of  the  Tem|de  as  given 
in  I  Kings  vi.  i.     Nor  nc«ds  such  difficulty  create 
surprise.     The  coincidence  of  the  year  of  the  one 
sovereign's  accession  with  a  parallel  year  in  tbe 
reign  of  the  rival  sovereign  is  usually  given ;  hot 
the  epochs  appear  to  be  computed  sometimes  bf 
current  and  sometimes  bv  complete  year&    Theie 
are  interregna  and  periods  of  anarchy,  especially  io 
Israel ;  and  the  letters  used  as  numericaljmnboh 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken  by  transcribers.    Thns,  00 
the  one  hand,  eleven  years  of  anarchy  are  supposed 
by  many  to  have  happened  after  the  re^  of  Jero- 
boam Ii.,  and  nine  years  of  a  similar  kmd  prior  to 
the  accession  of  Hoshea.     To  equalise  the  ttsx^ 
Ewald  and  Thenius,  on  the  other  hand,  lengthen 
the  reigns  of  Jeroboam  and  Pekah.    Lcpsins  ai^ 
Bunsen  propose  a  somewhat  similar  sohitioo.   Ihe 
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-raention  of  severBl  fordgn  princes  in  connection 
with  the  Hebrew  sovereigns  affords  also  some 
chronological  data.  Thus  the  fifth  year  of  Reho- 
boam  synchronises  with  some  portion  of  the  reign 
of  Shishak ;  Hoshea  sought  alliance  with  So,  king 
of  Egypt ;  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  brings  into  prominence  both  Sennacherib  and 
Tirhakah;  and  Josiah  is  linked  with  Pharaoh- 
Necho.  Yet,  after  all  the  labours  of  Bunsen,  Lep- 
sius,  Hincks,  and  other  scholars,  there  remains 
considerable  doubt  as  to  certain  points,  and  only 
an  approximation  to  accuracy  can  really  be  ob- 
tained. See  Chronology  ;  Browne's  Ordo  Set- 
clorum^  chap,  iv.,  p.  221 ;  Ewald,  GeschUhte  des 
Valkes  Israkt  iiL  i,  p.  261;  Bunsen,  yEgypUns 
StdUj  iv.  p.  381;  Usshcr,  Annales  Vet.  Tat., 
Works,  VOL  viii.  p.  108,  Dublin. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  this  succinct 
history  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  very  brief,  but 
very  suggestive.  It  is  not  a  biography  of  the 
sovereigns,  not  a  mere  record  of  political  occur- 
rences, nor  yet  an  ecclesiastical  register.  King, 
church,  and  state,  are  all  comprised  m  their  sacrnl 
relations.  It  is  a  theocratic  history,  a  retrospective 
survey  of  the  kingdoms  as  existing  imder  a  theo- 
cratic government.  The  character  of  the  sovereign 
is  test^  by  his  fidelity  to  the  religious  obligations 
of  his  office,  and  this  decision  in  reference  to  his 
conduct  is  generally  added  to  the  notice  of  his  ac- 
cession. The  new  king's  religious  character  is 
generally  portrayed  by  its  similarity  or  opposition 
to  the  way  of  E)avid,  of  his  father,  or  of  Jeroboam 
son  of  Nebat,  *  who  made  Israel  to  sin.*  Ecclesi- 
astical affairs  are  noticed  with  a  similar  purpose, 
and  in  contrast  with  past  or  prevalent  apostasy, 
especially  as  manifestea  in  the  popular  superstitions, 
whose  shrines  were  on  the  '  high  places. '  Political 
or  national  incidents  are  introduced  in  general  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  the  influence  of  religion  on 
civic  prosperity;  of  showing  how  the  theocracy 
maintained  a  vigilant  and  vengeful  guardianship 
over  its  rights  and  privileges — adherence  to  its  prin- 
ciples securing  peace  and  plenty,  disobedience  to 
them  bringing  along  with  it  sudden  and  severe  re- 
tribution. The  books  of  Kings  are  thus  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  warnings,  and  the  author  of 
them  has  kept  this  steadily  in  view.  He  has  given 
a  brief  history  of  his  people,  arranged  under  the 
various  political  chiefs  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  the  government  was  essentially  theocratic, 
that  its  spirit,  as  developed  in  the  Mosaic  writings, 
was  never  extinct,  however  modified  or  inactive  it 
might  sometimes  appear.  So  that  these  books  ap- 
pear in  a  religious  costume,  quite  different  from  the 
form  they  would  have  assumed  either  as  a  political 
or  an  ecclesiastical  narrative.  In  the  one  case  legis- 
lative enactments,  royal  edicts,  and  popular  move- 
ments, would  have  occupied  a  prominent  place ;  in 
the  other,  sacerdotal  arrangements,  Levitical  service, 
music  and  pageantry,  would  have  filled  the  leading 
sections  of  the  treatise.  In  either  view  the  points 
adduced  would  have  had  a  restricted  reference  to 
the  palace  or  the  Temple,  the  sovereign  or  the 
pontiff,  the  court  or  the  priesthood,  the  throne  or 
the  altar,  the  tribute  or  tithes,  the  nation  on  its 
farms  or  the  tribes  in  the  courts  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
But  the  theocracy  conjoined  both  the  political  and 
religious  elements,  and  the  inspired  annalist  unites 
them  as  essential  to  his  design.  The  hand  of 
Jehovah  is  continually  acknowledged.  The  chief 
^''Sui  of  theocratic  influence  enjoys  also  peculiar 


prominence.  We  refer  to  the  incessant  agency 
of  the  prophets,  their  great  power  and  peculiar 
modes  of  action  as  detailed  by  the  composer  of  the 
books  of  Kings.  They  interfered  with  the  suc- 
cession of  Solomon,  and  their  instrumentality  was 
apparent  in  the  great  schism.  They  stirred  up  the 
people  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  they  braved  the 
sovereign  when  carrying  out  unconstitutional 
measures.  The  balance  of  power  was  in  their 
hands  ;  the  regal  dignity  seemed  to  be  sometimes 
at  their  disposal.  In  times  of  emergency  they  dis- 
pensed with  usual  modes  of  procedure,  and  assumed 
an  authority  with  which  no  subject  in  an  ordinary 
state  can  safely  be  intrusted,  executing  the  law  with 
a  sumnuury  promptness  which  rendered  opposition 
impossible,  or  at  least  unavailing.  They  felt  their 
divine  commission,  and  that  they  were  the  cus- 
todiers of  the  rights  of  Jehovah.  At  the  same 
time  they  protected  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and, 
could  we  divest  the  term  of  its  association  with  un- 
principled turbulence  and  sedition,  we  would,  like 
Winer,  style  them  the  demagogues  of  Israel  (Winer, 
Realwori.  art.  Prophet).  The  divine  prerogative 
was  guarded  by  them  with  sacred  jealousy,  as  well 
from  royal  usurpation  as  from  popular  invasion; 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  were  as  religiously 
protected  against  encroachments,  too  easily  made 
under  a  form  of  government  which  had  not  the 
safi^;uard  of  popular  representation  or  the  check 
of  aristocratic  privilege.  The  priesthood  became 
in  many  instances,  though  there  are  some  illustrious 
exceptions,  merely  the  creature  of  the  crown,  and 
therefore  it  became  the  prophetenthum  to  assert  its 
dignity  and  stand  forth  as  the  majestic  embassy  of 
heaven. 

The  truth  of  these  sentiments,  as  to  the  method, 
design,  and  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings,  is 
confirmed  by  ample  evidence. 

1.  Lar^e  space  is  occupied  with  the  building  of 
the  Temple — the  palace  of  the  Divine  Protector — 
his  throne  in  it  bemg  above  the  mercy-seat  and  be- 
tween the  cherubim  (ch.  v. -viii.)  Care  is  taken  to 
record  the  miraculous  phenomenon  of  the  descent 
of  the  Shekinah  (ch.  viiL  10).  The  prayer  of 
Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  house  is  full  of 
theocratic  views  and  aspirations. 

2.  Reference  is  often  made  to  the  Mosaic  Law 
with  its  provisions;  and  allusions  to  the  earlier 
history  of  the  people  frequently  occur  (i  Kings  ii. 
3 ;  iil  14;  vL  II,  12;  viii.  50,  etc.  ;  2  Kings  x. 
31 ;  xiv.  6 ;  xvii  13,  15,  37 »  'tviii.  4-6;  xxi.  1-8). 
Allusions  to  the  Mosaic  code  are  found  more  fre- 
ouently  toward  the  end  of  the  second  book,  when 
tne  kingdom  was  drawing  near  its  termination,  as 
if  to  account  for  its  decay  and  approaching  fate. 

3.  Phrases  expressive  of  Divine  interference  are 
frequently  introduced  (i  Kings  xl  31 ;  xii.  15  ; 
xiil  I,  2,  9 ;  and  xx.  13,  etc.) 

4.  Prophetic  interposition  is  a  very  prominent 
theme  of  record.  It  fills  the  vivid  foreground  of 
the  historical  picture.  Nathan  was  occupied  in 
the  succession  of  Solomon  (i  Kin^  L  45) ;  Ahijah 
was  concerned  in  the  revolt  (xu  29-40).  She- 
maiah  disbanded  the  troops  which  Rehofaoam  had 
mustered  (xiL  21-24).  Ahijah  predicted  the  ruin  of 
Jeroboam,  whose  elevation  he  had  promoted  (xiv. 
5-16).  Jehu  the  prophet  doomed  the  house  of 
Baasha  (xvi.  i).  The  reign  of  Ahab  and  Ahaziah 
is  marked  by  the  bold,  rapid,  mysterious  move- 
ments of  Eliiah.  Under  Ahab  occurs  the  predic- 
tion of  Micaiah  (xxiL  8).     The  actions  and  oracles 
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of  Elisha  form  the  marvellous  topics  of  narration 
under  several  reigns.  The  agency  of  Isaiah  is 
also  recognised  (2  Kings  xix.  20;  xx.  16).  Be- 
sides I  Kings  xiiL  presents  another  instance  of 
prophetic  operation ;  and  in  xx.  35,  the  oracle  of 
an  unknown  prophet  is  also  rehearsed.  Huldah 
the  prophetess  was  an  important  personage  under 
the  government  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii  14).  Care 
is  also  taken  to  report  the  fulmment  of  striking 
prophecies,  often  in  the  phrase,  '  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord'  (i  Kings  xiL  i< ;  xv.  29 ; 
xvi.  12;  2  Kings  ix.  36;  xxiii.  15-I0;  xxhr.  2). 
Thus,  the  Old  Syriac  version  prefixes,  '  Here  fol- 
lows the  book  of  the  kings  wno  flourished  among 
the  ancient  people ;  and  in  this  is  also  exhibited 
the  history  of  the  prophets  who  flourished  during 
their  times.* 

5.  Theocratic  influence  is  recognised  both  in  the 
deposition  and  succession  of  kings  (i  Kings  xiiL 
33 ;  XV.  4,  5,  29,  30;  2  Kings  xi.  17,  etc)  Com- 
pare on  the  whole  of  this  view  Havemick,  Einleit.^ 
sec.  168;  Jahn,  Introduct.^  sec.  46;  Gesenius, 
Ueber  Jes.,  vol  i.  p.  934;  Keil,  Ein/etl,  sec.  56; 
Stahelin,  Spec.  Einieit^  p.  124.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  object  of  the  author  of  the  books  of  Kings 
was  to  describe  the  history  of  the  kingdoms,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  theocratic  element. 
This  design  accounts  for  what  de  Wette  (Einleit.^ 
sec  185)  characteristically  terms  tUr  steife  propke- 
iische  pmgmatismuSt  and  for  the  frequent  myths 
which  this  writer  and  others  find  in  these  books. 

These  truths  are  plainly  developed  in  the  annals 
of  the  royal  succession  of  the  northern  and  larger 
kingdom  of  Israel  One  son  only  of  Jeroboam  died 
a  natural  death,  the  rest  were  given  over  to  the 
dogs  and  birds.  His  successor  Nadab  fell  bv  the 
hand  of  Baasha,  *  of  the  house  of  Issachar,'  and 
£lah  the  son  of  Baasha  was  assassinated  by  Zimri, 
who  put  to  death  also  '  his  kinsfolk  and  friends.' 
After  a  reign  of  a  few  days,  Zimri,  to  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  Omri  his  rival,  *  burned  the  king's 
house  over  him  with  fire  and  died.'  Omri  triumphed 
over  his  competitor  Tibni,  and  '  did  worse  than 
all  that  were  before  hihi.'  Ahab  his  son  '  sold 
himself  to  work  wickedness,'  and  fell  in  ignoble 
disguise  at  Ramoth-Gilead.  Jehu  extirpated  the 
house  of  Ahab  ;  Jehoahaz  was  a  vassal  of  Hazael, 
though  Jehoash  and  the  second  Jeroboam  were 
somewhat  more  prosperous.  But  Jeroboam's  son 
Zachariah  was  murdered  by  Shallum,  and  Shal- 
lum,  after  a  month's  reign,  was  in  turn  murdered 
by  Menahem.  Menahem  bribed  off  the  Assyrian 
king,  and  his  son  Pekahiah  had  reigned  but  two 
years  when  he  was  slain  by  Pekan,  who  soon 
met  the  same  fate  from  Hoshea,  the  last  of  the 
kings.  How  could  a  country  prosper  under  a 
government  so  unsettled,  and  of  whicn  so  many  of 
its  heads  were  crowned  assassins  and  usurpers? 
And  all  this  though  it  was  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  Elijah,  Elisha,  Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos.  In 
the  other,  or  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  several  of  its 
sovereigns  walked  in  the  ways  of  David,  and  their 
prosperous  reigns  are  joyously  recorded.  Jeho- 
shaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  are  specially  noted ; 
and  while  several  of  the  worse  monarchs  were 
assassinated,  the  succession  still  remained  in  the 
house  of  David.  But  the  idolatries  of  Solomon  are 
not  overlooked  any  more  than  those  of  Jeroboam, 
and  the  book  which  describes  the  glory  of  the 
temple  tells  also  of  its  overthrow. 

The  authorship  as  well  as  the  age  of  this  history 


may  admit  of  several  suppositions.  Vniaterer 
were  the  original  sources,  the  books  are  evidently 
the  composition  of  one  writer.  The  style  is  gene- 
rally uniform  throughout.  The  same  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  used  to  denote  the  same  thing,  e.g., 
the  male  sex  (i  Kings  xiv.  ic\  etc) ;  the  death  and 
burial  of  a  king  (i  Kings  xi.  43,  etc) ;  modes  of 
allusion  to  the  law  (i  Kings  xL  11) ;  fidelity  to 
Jehovah  (i  Kings  viiL  63,  etc.) ;  God's  selection  of 
Jerusalem  (i  Kings  viii.  16) ;  and  the  references  to 
the  high  places  (i  Kings  iiu  2) ;  (De  Wette,  Ein- 
leit,,  sec  184,  a ;  Havemick,  Einleii.  sec  171). 
Similar  idioms  are  ever  recurring,  so  as  to  produce 
a  uniformity  of  style  (Afotiottmie  der  DanteUun^, 
Havemick,  /.  e.)  Expressions  which  seem  prorer- 
bial  are  repeated  in  the  same  terms,  as  the  phrase, 
*  shut  up  and  left'  (1  Kings  xit.  10 ;  2  Kings  ix.  8). 
There  is  not,  however,  pmect  sameness  of  style  in 
all  places.  There  are  also  apparent  discrepancies, 
but  the  solution  must  have  been  evident  to  the 
compiler.  Thus  i  Kings  xxL  19,  containing  the 
doom  of  Ahab,  *  in  the  place  where  dogs  lick^  the 
blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even 
thine,'  is  often  said  to  be  opposed  to  I  Kings  nii. 
38,  where  the  prophecy  is  said  to  have  hoax  ful- 
filled when  the  armour  of  the  deceased  Ahab  vra^ 
washed  at  Samaria.  But  the  fulfilment  was  yet 
waiting  its  culmination  in  the  fate  of  Joram  his  son, 
whose  corpse  was  *  cast  into  that  plat  of  ground' 
by  Jehu,  who  said  at  the  time  to  his  comrade, 
'•remember  how  that  when  I  and  thou  rode  to- 
gether after  Ahab  his  &ther,  the  Lord  laid  this 
burden  on  him'  (2  Kings  x.  25,  26).  The  retribu- 
tion, as  to  its  degradation,  was  fulfilled  in  the 
father,  and  as  to  its  locality  in  the  son.  The 
phrase,  '  unto  this  day,'  is  often  used  proverbially, 
and  not  with  strict  reference  to  subsequent  reality. 
It  seems  to  be  repeated  as  it  occurred  in  the  ori- 
ginal archives  out  of  which  the  books  have  been 
compiled.  The  repetitions,  as  i  Kings  ix.  27,  2S, 
and  X.  22,  are  inserted  from  a  different  point  of 
view ;  or,  as  in  2  Kings  xiiL  12,  13,  compared  with 
xiv.  15,  16,  the  passages  may  have  been  inserted 
from  erroneous  transcription.  We  have  not  the 
perfect  and  colourless  reoaction  of  a  modem  abridg- 
ment, in  which  all  anomalies  are  smoothed  down, 
all  chasms  neatly  bridged  over,  and  seeming  con* 
tradictions  displaced  or  explained ;  but  we  have  the 
varied  style,  loose  connection,  abrapt  transitioos, 
and  occasional  repetitions  and  dislocations,  of  an 
honest  and  artless  compiler,  whose  work  is  not  to 
interpret  but  to  narrate 

The  sources  whence  the  historic  informatioa 
has  been  derived  have  been  varioasty  given.  That 
annals  contemporary  with  the  events  which  they 
describe  were  written  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Jewish  state,  may  be  at  once  admitted.  JQchhon 
supposes  that  the  sources  of  '  Kings'  were  prirate 
historical  works  {Eiftleit,,  sec  482).  De  Wette, 
from  the  legends  related  in  them,  cannot  believe 
them  to  be  ofl&dal  documents.  Bertholdt,  Haver^ 
nick,  and  Movers,  hold  that  the  books  are  extncts 
from  the  public  annals  (comp.  Hiivemick,  sec  169). 
The  inspired  historiographer  refers  his  leadeisto 
these  sources  of  evidence  in  such  frequent  phnses 
as  naT  1T\\  and  '  the  rest  of  the  acts,*  Such  a  refe- 
rence is  made  especially  to  the  sources,  when  other 
royal  acts  than  those  narrated  in  the  books  of  Kings 
are  glanced  at  These  sources  are  styled  the  book 
of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Juoah,  or  Jsnel 
Similar  phraseology  is  used  in  Esther  x.  2 ;  vu  i« 
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to  denote  the  official  annals  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Public  documents  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  way 
(Neh.  xii.  23).  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  book  referred  to  in  this  last  passage  is  that 
styled  Chronicles  in  our  copyof  the  Scriptures  (Mo- 
vers, Chronik,  sec.  234).  Therefore  we  infer  that 
the  '  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  tlie  Kings/  so  often 
alluded  to,  was  an  authentic  document — public  and 
official  state  papers. 

That  the  prophets  themselves  were  employed  in 
recording  contemporaneous  events,  is  evident  from 
I  Chron.  xxix.  29 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  34,  etc.  In  the 
course  of  the  narrative  we  meet  with  many  instances 
of  description,  having  the  freshness  and  form  of 
nature,  and  which  are  apparently  direct  quotations 
from  some  journal,  written  by  one  who  testified 
what  he  had  seen  (i  Kings  xx.  10 ;  2  Kings  xiL 
15  ;  xiv.  8).  Thus  we  have  in  those  books,  for 
the  period  of  David,  '  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  the  book  of 
Gad  the  seer ;'  and  these  may  have  been  the  source 
and  authority  of  the  '  Acts  of  David  the  king,'  re- 
ferred to  in  I  Chroa  xxix.  29.  The  '  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon'  seems  to  have  been  a  separate 
independent  document,  and  may  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  works  referred  to  in  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  as  in 
'  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  visions 
of  Iddo  the  seer.'  There  are  several  Hebrew  words 
peculiar  to  the  account  of  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
and  found  nowhere  else  in  Kings.  It  is  therefore 
\vrong,  as  Bleek  says,  on  the  part  of  Stahelin  and 
De  Wette,  to  assign  Solomon's  consecration-prayer 
to  the  period  of  the  captivity.  In  the  same  books 
of  Chronicles,  the  prophetic  annalists  are  named  in 
connection  with  many  of  the  kings — Shemaiah  and 
Iddo  with  Rehoboam,  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  with 
Jehoshaphat,  Isaiah  with  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah, 
Azariah  the  son  of  Oded  with  Asa,  Micaiah  the 
son  of  Imlah  with  Ahab,  and  Jeremiah  with 
Josiah.  No  less  than  thirteen  of  such  works — or 
contemporary  annals — are  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Chronicles,  besides  the  ordinary  and  oft-recur- 
ring authority,  *  The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah." — Rawlinson's 
Bampton  Lecture.,  Lect.  ill  The  stories  of  Elijah 
and  £lisha  appear  to  have  been  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate  compositions  incorporated  into  the  narrative. 

Besides  being  virtually,  and  in  source,  the  work 
of  contemporary  writers  or  prophets,  these  books 
receive  confirmatorv  evidence  of  their  historical 
veritv  from  external  or  profane  sources.  On  the 
one  hand,  Shishak  and  his  conquest  of  Judah,  So 
or  Sevek,  Tirhakah  of  Cush,  and  Pharaoh-Necho, 
are  distinctly  deciphered  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  Jehu, 
Menahem,  Hezekiah,  and  Manasseh,  are  found  on 
the  Assyrian  tablet^  along  with  the  names  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Saigon,  and  Senna- 
cherib, who  records  at  len^  his  victory  over  many 
towns  of  Israel,  and  the  immense  tribute  paid  to 
him  by  Hezekis^.  Among  the  tributaries  of  Esar- 
haddon  appears  Manasseh  king  of  Judah.  The 
Tyrian  annals,  as  preserved  by  Menander,  and 
the  fragmentary  notices  of  Syria  found  in  ancient 
authors,  are  in  general  harmony  with  the  Scripture 
annals.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  also,  that  the 
historical  incidents  of  these  books  receive  confirma- 
tory illustration  from  the  prophets  of  the  O.  T.  A 
portion  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  is  historical,  and 
'ight  is  cast  on  the  same  subjects  by  many  allu- 


sions to  manners  and  social  condition  in  Amos  and 
Hosea.  Though  there  appears  to  be  occasional 
exaggeration  in  numbers,  arising  from  the  blunders 
of  transcribers,  yet  the  credibility  of  the  history 
rests  upon  a  sure  and  unbroken  foundation.  What 
neologists  style  their  mythical  character  or  colour- 
ing, furnishes  to  every  believer  in  the  reality  of 
the  theocratic  government  established  by  Moses, 
continued  evidence  that  the  Jews  were  God's  pecu- 
liar people,  and  that  Jehovah  was  their  sovereign 
(Havemick,  sec  170 ;  Hengstenberg,  BeHr,^  vL 
169).  The  miraculous  element  is  so  imbedded  in 
the  history,  that  the  history  depends  upon  it,  and 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  it.  The  super- 
natural is  all  the  more  credible,  if  it  be  adapted  to 
the  age  and  people,  and  its  manifestations  be  ever 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  theocracy,  or  in 
vindication  of  its  claims. 

As  to  what  has  been  termed  the  anti-Israelitish 
spirit  of  the  work  (Bertholdt,  Einleit,.,  p.  949),  we 
do  not  perceive  it  Eichhom  affirmed  that  Judah 
was  introduced  only  on  account  of  the  synchronisms 
{£in/a't.f  iii.  p.  542).  But  truth  required  that  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  descrioed  in  its  real 
character.  Idol-worship  was  connected  with  its 
foundation  ;  moscholatry  was  a  state  provision ; 
fidelity  obliged  the  annalist  to  state  tnat  all  its 
kings  patronized  the  institutions  of  Bethel  and 
Dan,  while  eight,  at  least,  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns 
adhered  to  the  true  religion ;  and  that  the  majority 
of  its  kings  perished  in  insurrection,  while  those  of 
Judah  were,  in  general,  exempted  from  seditious 
tumults  and  assassination. 

Now,  the  compiler  from  these  old  documents — 
he  who  shaped  them  into  the  form  which  they  have 
in  our  present  books  of  Kings — must  have  lived  in 
a  late  age.  The  Second  Book  of  Kings  concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin, 
king  of  Judah,  from  prison  in  Babylon.  Jahn 
and  Havemick  place  the  composition  of  *  Kings ' 
in  the  reign  of  Evil-merodacn ;  De  Wette,  and 
Keil  virtually,  towards  the  end  of  the  Captivity. 
Instances  of  later  phraseology  occurring  in  the 
books  of  King|s  are  given  by  De  Wette  (sec.  185). 
But  the  majority  of  his  instances  do  not  prove  his 
opinion.  Many  of  the  words  and  forms  of  spelling 
instanced  by  him  are  found  also  in  some  of  the 
earlier  books.  Thus  the  forms  ^DK  for  HK,  and  iJl^K 

for  \F\Hf  found  in  Kings,  are  found  also  in  the 

earlier  books — the  former  in  Judges  xvii.  2,  and 
the  latter  in  Leviticus  xv.  18,  etc.  The  Chaldee 
official  title  y}  (2  Kings  xxv.  8)  is  given  appro- 
priately to  a  Chaldee  general.  The  use  of  the 
distinctive  term  JlH^iT,  in  2  Kings  xviiL  26,  was 

necessitated  by  the  request  of  Eliakim  that  Rab- 
shakeh  should  speak  not  in  the  tongue  of  the 
people  but  in  his  native  Aramaean.  The  lists 
of  later  words  given  by  Stahelin  only  prove  that 
the  period  of  the  exile  is  the  most  probaole  date  of 
compositiorL  There  are  indeed  some  peculiar  terms 
occurring  in  Kings  which  seldom  or  never  occur  in 
the  other  books,  though  occasionally  in  Chronicles 
and  the  parallel  sections  of  Isaiah.  Calmet  ascribes 
the  authorship  to  Ezra.  Jewish  tradition  makes 
Jeremiah  the  author  {Baba-lathra,  fol.  15.  i).  This 
opinion,  adopted  by  Grotius,  and  lately  revindicated 
by  HavemicK  and  Graf,  certainly  appears  the  more 
probable.  Thenius  conjectures  that  the  author  was 
a  pupil  of  Jeremiah ;  Stahelin  that  he  may  have 
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been  an  imitator ;  and  Keil^  that  he  was  a  citizen 
of  Judah,  long  in  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  filled 
with  the  prophetic  spirit  There  is  considerable 
linguistic  affinity  between  the  books  of  Kings  and 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Kiiper,  yerem.  p.  56). 

KingSb  Jeremiah. 

2  K.  xvii.  14  .    .  .  vii.  26. 

1  K.  ix.  8     .  .    .  .  xxiL  8. 

2  K.  xxiv.-xxv.  .  .  liL 

1  K.  il  4 ;  viii  25  ;         xxxiiL  17  ;  xiiL  13 ; 
ix.  5.  xvii.  25. 

2  K.  xxL  12       ...     xix.  3. 

In  the  absence  of  certain  evidence  this  opinion 
may  be  deemed  the  most  likely,  and  is  a  more  simple 
theory  than  that  of  Movers,  who  supposes  that 
Jeremiah  compiled  a  more  ancient  production — ^a 
book  of  Kings — the  source  of  our  present  treatise. 
It  explains  the  close  similarity  of  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Jeremiah  in  spirit,  style,  and  tendency, 
more  easily  and  more  satisfactorily  than  the  sup- 
position of  De  Wette,  or  any  other  conjecture  of 
like  nature.  Objections  against  this  opinion,  from 
the  hasty  way  in  which  Jeremiah  has  aescribed  his 
own  times,  admit  of  an  easy  solution.  Contem- 
poraries were  familiar  with  his  life  and  times,  while 
his  own  prophecy  contains  some  of  the  desired  in- 
formation. Another  objection,  that  Jeremiah  could 
not  have  lived  longer  than  Evil-merodach,  is  no- 
ticed and  refuted  by  Havemick  {Ueher  Daniel^  p. 
14).  The  age  of  the  Jewish  tradition  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  books  of  Kings  may  be  inferred 
from  the  met  that  they  are  placed  amons  the  D^K^33. 
The  conjecture  of  Gesenius  that  the  book  was  written 
in  Babylon  gathers  no  proof  from  the  phrase  *1^ 

"injn  (i  Kings  iv.  24),  as  if  it  meant  on  the  other 

or  west  side  of  the  river,  and  was  employed  by 
one  living  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates ;  for  the 
phrase  is  not  uniform  in  meaning  (Josh.  i.  14,  etc.) 
The  idiom  seems  to  have  acouired  a  geographical 
currency,  without  any  exact  allusion  to  the  locftlity 
of  the  person  using  it 

It  has  been  sometimes  thought,  as  by  Thenius, 
that  the  books  of  Samuel  were  the  production  of 
the  same  redactor  who  composed  the  books  of 
Kings.  Both  compositions  form  a  history  almost 
contiguous,  though  2  Sam.  xx.-xxiv.  is  evidently 
an  appendix.  That  there  should  be  many  points 
of  similarity  in  two  works  of  history  on  kindred 
themes,  and  having  a  similar  purpose  in  view,  sur- 
prises no  one.  The  close  philological  affinity  on 
which  Stahelin  insists  so  much  {Spec,  Einleit,^ 
sec.  36),  may  thus  be  easily  accounted  for.  Yet 
there  are  also  points  of  dissimilarity.  The  lan- 
guage of  '  Samuel'  has  few  marks  of  later  usage ; 
the  style  has  more  traces  of  an  early  age  about 
it.  The  books  of  Samuel  have  not  the  compact- 
ness and  symmetry  of  the  books  of  Kings.  The 
greater  portion  of  them  seems  to  be  an  original 
work,  rather  than  a  compilation.  Vaihinger  (art 
Konigey  Bucher  der^  in  Herzog's  EncycloJ)  holds 
that  Judges,  as  well  as  Samuel  and  Kings,  are 
the  production  of  one  author.  Ewald  [Geschich,^ 
L  175)  also  thinks  that  from  Judges  to  2  Kings 
the  hand  of  one  author  is  apparent.  But  the 
instances  adduced  by  Vaihinger  will  not  suffice 
as  proofs.  The  allusions  in  very  similar  language 
to  an  event  so  singular  and  of  such  national 
interest  as  the  Exodus  in  Jud^^es  ii.  1-8,  and  2 
Kings  xvii.  7 ;  the  like  terms  m  which  religious 


apostasy  b  described  in  Jndg.  xl  17,  and  2  Kings 
xvii.  13,  are  insufficient  to  warrant  the  conclosion. 
Nor  wUl  the  use  of  D^yi)n,  agnifyiog  to  provoke 

• 

to  anger,  as  found  in  Judges  iL  12  and  2  Kings 
xvii.  II,  17,  give  any  additional  proof  of  samene^ 
of  style,  for  the  verb  is  found  elsewhere,  as  in 
Deut  xxxl  29;  Ps.  Ixxviiu  58;  Hosea  xil  14 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  phrase,  Uo 
deliver  into  the  hand  of  spoilers,'  whioi  in  Kings 
may  have  been  copied  from  the  earlier  book  and 
applied  to  a  similar  juncture  in  the  history  of  their 
sin  and  pimishment.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
points  of  similarity  between  Samuel  and  Kings, 
repeated  turns  of  idiomatic  expression  which  may 
not  prove  identity  of  authorship,  but  only  shew  that 
the  compiler  of  the  later  books  r^arded  the  earlier 
one  as  lus  modeL. 

The  relation  of  Kings  to  Chronicles  need  not 
be  dwelt  on  [see  Chronicles].  In  Kings  we  have 
some  things  not  in  Chronicles — as  the  attempt  to 
secure  the  throne  by  Adonijah ;  David's  last  charge ; 
the  deposition  of  Abiathar,  and  the  execution  of 
Joab;  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter ;  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  two 
harlots ;  the  organisation  of  his  royal  household ; 
his  idolatries,  and  his  enemies,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  things  passed  over  in  Kings  are 
detailed  in  Chronicles— ^ch  as  David's  prepara- 
tions for  building  the  Temple  ;  the  orders  and 
arrangements  of  the  Levites;  the  expostiilatkio 
of  Aizariah  with  Asa;  Jehoshaphat's  reforming 
energy;  and  Hezekiah's  passover,  etc.  etc.  In 
point  of  number  the  books  of  Kings  give  generally 
smaller  figures  than  Chronicles,  as  i  Kmgs  v.  16 
compu  with  2  Chron.  ii.  18;  i  Kings  viL  26 
comp.  with  2  Chron.  iv.  5  ;  i  Kings  ix.  2S 
comp.  with  2  ChroiL  viiL  18 ;  2  Kings  viiL  26 
comp.  with  2  Chron.  xxii.  2.  In  the  case  of 
Jehoiachin  in  Kings,  ten  years  are  added  to  his 
age  at  his  accession,  2  Kings  xxiv.  8  comp  with 
2  Chron.  xxxvL  9.  i  Kings  iv.  26  presents  as 
enormous  exaggeration  (2  Chron.  ix.  25),  giving 
according  to  the  present  reading  40,000  for  4000 

—having  D^yai«  for  nyaiK. 

The  age  of  the  books  of  Kings  may  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  early  books  of  &miud  and 
the  later  ones  of  Chronicles.  The  extraordinary 
handling  of  the  books  of  Kings  in  the  Septnagint 
has  been  oflen  remarked  on.  There  are  trans- 
positions, which  only  obscure  the  order  of  the 
narrative,  some  omissions,  and  several  additions: 
one  especially  containing  sentences  of  some  lei^ 
with  regard  to  Jeroboun.  There  are  also  mis- 
renderings  and  translations  which  would  seem  to 
imply  a  different  Hebrew  reading.  The  matter  is 
fully  gone  into  by  Thenius  {die  Bucher  der  Konigt 
erkldrt;  Einleit.  p.  17).  We  need  not  wonder 
that  the  books  of  Kings,  containing  the  histoiy  of 
the  covenant  people,  are  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
N.  T.  Our  Lord  himself  alludes  to  Solomon's 
glory ;  to  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  to  the 
widow  of  Sarepta,  and  Elijah's  mission  to  her; 
and  to  Naaman  the  Syrian  in  the  days  of  Elisha 
(Matt,  vl  29;  xii.  42;  Luke  iv.  25-27).  The 
rough  robe  of  Elijah  and  his  complaint,  the  great 
drought,  and  the  resuscitation  of  the  Shunaiaite's 
child,  are  also  referred  to  (Mark  16;  Rom.  xi  3 ; 
James  v.  17  ;  Heb.  xi.  35).  - 

The  •  Introductions  *  referred  to  in  the  comse  oi 
this  article  may  be  consulted.    Modem  commen- 
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tators  upon  'Kings*  are  scarce,  and  there  are  not 
many  old  ones;  Theodoret,  Quastiones  in  libros 
Hi,  it  iv,  Regnorum^  Opera^  vol.  i. ;  Seb.  Leon- 
hardi  *Tirofin^Ma^a,  in  Ldhb.  Reg,y  Erf.  1606,  Lips. 
l6io-i4;  Seb.  Schmidii  Annot  in  Lib,  Reg., 
Strasb.  1687 ;  the  various  authors  in  the  Critici 
Sacri;  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  Comment  ^  Opera,  vol. 
il,  1718 ;  Maurer,  Comment,  Criticus,  voL  i., 
Lipsise  1835  ;  Keil,  Commentar  iiber  der  Biicher 
d.  Konige,  Moskau  1846 ;  Thenius,  die  Bikher  d, 
JConige  erklart,  Leipzig  1849.— J.  E. 

KING'S   DALE  H^H  poy ;  rh  rtUw  twv 

V  V  -      '    V  •• 

^aoCK4ta¥  ;  vallis  regis).  In  only  two  passages  of 
Scripture  is  this  place  mentioned,  and  from  neither 
of  them  can  we  get  any  information  as  to  its  posi- 
tion.     When  Abraham  was  returning  with  the 


the  death  of  Absalom,  the  incidental  remark  is  in- 
serted by  the  historian — *  Now  Absalom  in  his 
lifetime  had  reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar  which  is 
in  the  king^s  dale^  (2  Sam.  xviiu  18). 

We  luive  no  direct  indication  of  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  king's  dale  either  in  the 
Bible  or  any  ancient  author.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  it  is  identical  with  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  or  Kidron ;  and  that  the  well-known 
monument,  now  called  the  tomb  of  Absalom,  is 
the  pillM"  raised  by  that  prince  (Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  in  Early  Travels  tn  Palestine,  p.  84  ; 
Raumer,  ^al.,ja.  303;  Barclay,  City  of  Great 
King,  p.  92).  The  style  of  the  monument,  which 
is  of  the  later  Roman  age,  makes  this  theory  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  name  given  to  the  valley,  Emek  (ptsy 

^^^;  W^\  proves  that  a  'plain*  or  'broad 
valley  *  was  meant,  and  not  a  ravine  like  the  Kid- 
ron. Others  locate  the  king's  dale  at  Beersheba, 
others  at  Lebanon  (Reland,  Pal,,  p.  357),  others 
near  the  Jordan  (Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Jetvish 
Church,  p.  44).  But  if  we  identify  Salem  with 
Jerusalem,  then  doubtless  the  king's  dale  was  close 
to  that  city  ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  besides 
that  Absalom  .<«hould  have  rais^  his  memorial 
pillar  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  (Kraflt,  Die 
Topographic  yerusalems,  p.  88).  Josephus  says 
that  Absalom  s  marble  pilfar  in  the  king's  dale  was 
two  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem  (Antiq.  viL  10. 
3).  Let  it  be  observed  also  that  the  other  name  of 
the  king's  dale,  Sh4tvek  {n)0,  signifies  *a  level 

place,'  a  *  plain.*  Now  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  there  is  one  place,  and 
only  one,  whidi  appears  to  answer  to  these  indica- 
tions, and  it  is  the  Plain  of  Rephaim,  It  is  on  the 
direct  route  from  the  north  to  Hebron ;  a  practi- 
cable road  leads  down  firom  it  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  it  b  so 
close  to  Jerusalem  that  Melchisedec,  from  the 
heights  of  Zion,  could  both  see  and  hear  the 
joyous  meeting  of  the  princes  of  Sodom  with  the 
victorious  band  of  Abraham,  and  the  reclaimed 
captives  (c£  KurU,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  I 
3i8;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  L  488;  Kalisch 
on  Gen,  xiv.  17). — J.  L.  P. 

KINNAMON  (I^DSp),  translated  'cinnamon,* 

occurs  in  three  places  of  Scripture;  first,  about 
1600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  Exod.  xxx. 
23,  where  it  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  ingredi- 


ents employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  holy 
anointing  oiL  It  is  next  mentioned  in  Prov.  vii. 
17,  again  in  Cant  iv.  14,  while  in  Rev.  xviii.  13, 
among  the  merchandise  of  Babylon,  we  have  '  cin- 
namon, and  odours,  and  ointments,  and  frankin- 
cense.* In  the  earliest  notice  it  is  called  kinnamon 
besem,  or  'sweet  cinnamon.'  Dr.  Vincent  is  in- 
clined to  consider  khennah  besem  and  khinnamon 
besem  as  derived  from  the  same  root. 

Many  writers  have  doubted  whether  the  kinna- 
mon of  the  Hebrews  is  the  same  article  that  we 
now  call  cinnamon.  Celsius  quotes  R.  Ben  Melech 
{€ui  Cant,  iv.  14)  and  Saadias  (Exod.  xxx.)  as  con- 
sidering it  to  be  the  Ligft  Aloe,  or  Agallochum, 
Others  have  doubted  whether  our  cinnamon  was 
at  all  known  to  the  ancients.  But  the  same  thing 
has  been  said  of  almost  every  other  drug  which  is 
noticed  by  thenu  If  we  were  to  put  faith  in  all 
these  doubts,  we  should  be  left  without  any  sub- 
stances possessed  of  sufficiently  remarkable  pro- 
perties to  have  been  articles  of  ancient  commerce. 
The  word  /ruvd/ud/uw  occurs  in  many  of  the  Greek 
authors,  as  Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides,  Galen,  etc.  The  first  of  these,  writ- 
ing 400  years  before  the  Christian  era,  describes 
cinnamon  as  a  product  of  Arabia,  and  of  cinnamon 
he  says,  '  which  we,  as  instructed  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, call  Kun^dfitofiot^,*  He  states,  moreover,  that 
the  Arabians  were  unacquainted  with  the  particular 
spot  in  which  it  was  produced,  but  that  some  as- 
serted it  grew  in  the  r^on  where  Bacchus  was 
educated.  From  all  this  we  can  only  infer  that  it 
was  the  production  of  a  distant  country,  probably 
India,  and  that  it  was  obtained  by  the  route  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Theophrastus  (ix.  5)  gives  a  fuller  but 
still  fabulous  account  of  its  production,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  time  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  sea,  that  we  get  more 
definite  information.  Galen  says  that  cassia  and 
cinnamon  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  This 
is  a  difficulty  that  still  continues  to  be  experienced. 
Dioscorides  (i.  12)  says  that  cassia  grows  m  Arabia, 
and  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  it ;  and  of  cinna- 
mon he  states  also  (i.  13)  that  there  are  several 
species,  named  from  the  different  places  where  it 
is  procured.  But  the  best  sort  is  that  which  is  like 
the  cassia  of  Mosylon,  and  is  itself  called  Mosyllitic, 
or  as  Pliny  says,  '  Portus  Mosyllites  quo  cinnamo- 
mum  devehitur'  (vL  29).  Several  kinds  are  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides,  and  no  fewes  than  ten 
kinds  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian  (vid.  Vincent, 
Periplus,  iL  p.  711),  and  among  these  the  2«cX^ 
porepa,  from  the  Greek  oK\rfp6s,  '  hard,'  which  he 
translates  ' xylocassia,*  or  'wood  cinnamon,'  and 
states  to  be  '  a  term  which  occurs  frequently,  and 
perhaps  distinguishes  the  cassia  lignea  (wood  cin- 
namon) from  the  cassia  fistula  (canndla,  or  pipe 
cinnamon).' 

Cinnamon  of  the  best  quality  is  imported  in  the 
present  day  from  Ceylon,  and  also  from  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  in  consequence  of  the  cinnamon  plant 
(Cinnamomum  Zeylamcum)  having  been  introduced 
there  from  Ceylon.  An  inferior  kind  is  also  ex- 
ported from  the  peninsula  of  India,  the  produce  of 
other  species  of  cinnamomum,  according  to  Dr. 
Wight  From  these  countries  the  cinnamon  and 
cassia  of  the  ancients  must  most  likely  have  been 
obtained,  though  both  are  also  produced  in  the 
islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  in  China,  and  in 
Cochinchina. 


the  pi 
dee([, 


Cu*ia  bark,  as  we  have  seen,  was  diilinguished 
ilh  difficulty  from  cmnamon  hy  the  ancients.     In 
esent  day  il  is  orten  sold  for  cintiamon  ;  in' 
unleat  a  purchaser  specify  frui 


19>  Laurui  kinaamomuni. 

will  probably  be  supplied  with  nothing  but  cassia. 
It  is  made  up  into  similar  bundles  with  cinnamon, 
has  the  same  geneml  appearance,  smell,  and  taste  ; 
but  its  substance  is  thicker  and  coarser,  its  colour 
darker,  its  flavour  much  less  sweet  and  liae  than 


that  of  Cejrlon  dnnamon,  while  it  is  more  ptm- 

Kt,  and  il  followed  by  a  bitter  taste ;  it  it  also 
closely  quilled,  and  breaks  shorter  than  genu- 
ine dmumion.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
aa  dnnamon  and  cassia  were  known  to  the  Greeks, 
that  they  moat  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews 
also,  as  the  commerce  with  India  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  much  more  ancient  than  is  genemlly 
■upinsed  [KiddahJ.— J.  F.  R. 

KINNIM  (OiS  and  Q'la,  Exod.  viiL  16,  17, 
18 :  cf.  Heb.  n,  13, 14;  Ps.  cv.  31 ;  Sept.  rtK^ef 
or  annwn ;  Vulg.  lynipha  and  jcynrfAa :  Wisd. 
xix.  10  ;  Sept.  ga/ira  ;  Alex.  Aid.  o'ni'^i ;  Vulg. 
museai).  The  ruune  of  the  creature  employed  in 
the  third  plague  upon  Egypt,  miraculously  pro- 
duced from  the  dust  of  the  land.  Its  exact  nature 
has  been  much  disputed.  Those  who  reason  from 
the  root  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  as- 
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sume  it  to  be  derived  from  {13,  la  fix,  i/Uti,  or 

itabliih,  infer  lice  to  be  meant,  from  their  filing 
themselves  on  mankind,  animals,  etc  The  mcao' 
ing  of  the  root  is,  however,  too  grneisl  to  iflbrd 
by  itself  any  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  panici- 
lar  species  intended.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  fiirlher 
inferred  fiom  the  words  *  m  man  and  m  beut,' 
that  it  was  the  atarut  laugviiugvi,  or  '  tick'  (Gm- 
mtnl.  on  Exod.  viiL  16).  But  since  it  is  upoLsi 
of  as  an  Egyptian  insect,  the  name  for  il  may  bt 
purely  Egyptian,  and  may  have  no  toiuKcuix) 
with  anv  Hebrew  root  (Michaelis,  Suffl.  aJ  Lix., 
n.  1 1 74).  However  this  may  be,  the  prepasticn 
from  which  Dr,  Clarke  argues  is  loo  i-arious  in 
meaning  to  assist  bis  hypothesis.  Nor  is  il  ceniin 
whether  the  word  is  singular  or  pluraL  Thevuia- 
tion,  both  in  letters  and  points,  seems  to  betokea 
uncertainty  somewhere,  though  Cesenius  lakes  DU 
in  the  collective  sense  Michaelis  also  remuks 
that  if  it  be  a  Hebrew  word  for  lice,  it  is  jlrat^ 
that  it  should  have  disappeared  from  the  ci^nilc 
tongues,  the  Aramaic,  Samaritan,  and  Elhiapic 
The  rendering  of  the  Scptuagint  scemi  highly 
valuahle  when  il  is  considered  that  it  was  given  w 
learned  Jews  resident  in  Egypt,  that  it  occurs  in 
the  most  ancient  and  best  executed  portion  of  ihit 
version,  and  that  it  can  be  elucidated  br  the  irrit- 
ings  of  ancient  Greek  naturalists,  clc  Thus  Aiii- 
tolle,  who  was  nearly  contempoiaty  wilh  tbt 
Septuagtnt  tnmslators  of  Exodus,  mentions  lh( 
(KT<t  (the  nii^t  of  the  Septuagint)  among  in- 
sects able  to  distinguish  the  smell  of  honey  (HA 
Animal.,  iv.  8),  and  rclcn  to  species  of  birds 
which  he  calls  amro^'ja,  that  live  by  bnnti]^ 
cattrn  (viiL  6).  '  The  tritn  are  bom  m  cerUin 
trees,  as  the  oak,  the  %-tree,  and  they  seem  Lo 
subsist  upon  the  sweet  moisture  which  is  coUectcii 
under  ihe  bark.  They  are  also  produced  on  some 
vegetables'  {Hitl.  Plant.,  iv.  17,  and  ii.  ulf\  Tlii 
description  applies  \o  aphidts,  or  rather  to  the 
various  species  of  'gall  flies'  {Cynifs,  linn.) 
Hesychius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cennnr, 
eiplaifts  rtrlf,  fiSor  X^''^'  ri  Trrpdrripw,  '* 
green  four-winged  creature,'  and -quotes  Phrynidras 
.pplying  the  name  to  a  sordid  wretch,  iniaOi, 


dsi  ToC  BiipiSiaii 


oS^ti 


I  i6\ci, 


■i  fipn' 


aini  laTtaeiorrn,  •  from  the  liltle  creature  aDmng 
trees,  which  speedily  devours  Ihem.'  Fhiki  i*-f- 
40)  and  Origen  in  the  second  century,  who  both 
lived  in  Egypt,  describe  it  in  terms  suitable  to  ibc 
gnat  or  mosquito  (Philo,  ViCa  Mosis,  L  97.  z,  cd. 
Mangey  1  Ongcn,  Hemilia  tirtia  in  Exed.)\  » 
does  also  Augustine  in  the  third  or  (ouitb  centuiy 
{Dt  Cenvenienfia,  etc.)  But  Theodoret,  in  iIk 
same  age,  distinguishes  between  mtrn  and  fiin- 
a-ci  {Fita  Jbcoii).  Suidas  (a.d.  IIOO)  says,  v>^<^. 
ffioc  tuntirSin,  'resembling  gnats,'  ijid  adds, 
loTi  yifi  i  enrtir  f£o»  fiupir  (vXofiiytr,  'a  link 
creature  that  eats  wood.'  These  Christian  btbeti. 
however,  give  no  authority  for  their  eiplanaiioiu : 
and  Bochart  remarks  that  they  seem  lo  be  speali- 
ing  of  gnats  nndcr  the  name  o-ntrii,  which  wDid. 
he  conjectures,  biassed  them  from  its  rewmblanct 
(o  the  Hebrew.  Schleusner  adds.  '  Glaiaia  « 
OeiaUuek.  e-m^t,  fOo  iuk/A  vwh  rrfi  tir""' 
(leas  than  gnats).  La.  CyriUi.  MS.  Brem.  »"*" 
iiitxpii  ioTit  iotx6Ta  Kiini'f'ir  (very  small  citalun^ 
like  gnats').  From  this  concurrence  of  testimony 
it  would  appear,  that  not  lic^  bnt  aome  ^l''^ 
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sects  under  the  name.  Mr.  Bryant,  however,  gives 
a  curious  turn  to  the  evidence  derived  from  ancient 
naturalists.  He  quotes  Theophrastus,  and  admits 
that  a  Greek  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  word,  but  urges  Uiat  the  Septua- 
gint  translators  concealed  the  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word,  which  he  labours  to  prove  is  iice,  under 
the  word  they  have  adopted,  for  fear  of  offending 
the  Ptolemies,  under  whose  inspection  they  trans- 
lated, and  tlie  Egyptians  in  general,  whose  detes- 
tation of  lice  was  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  37),  (but  who  includes  rl  HXKo  iivcapby^ 
'  any  other  foul  creature*),  and  whose  disgust,  he 
thinks,  would  have  been  too  much  excited  by 
reading  that  their  nation  once  swarmed  with  those 
creatures  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  servants 
of  the  God  of  the  Jews  {Plagues  of  Egypt^  Lond. 
1794*  P*  S^*  etc.)  '^his  suspicion,  if  admitted, 
upsets  all  the  previous  reasoning.  It  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  Bryant's  favourite  hypothesis,  that  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  were  so  adapted  as  to  afford  a 
practical  mortincation  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
Egyptians.  Nor  could  a  plague  of  lice,  upon  his 
own  principles,  have  been  more  offensive  to  them 
than  the  plague  on  the  river  Nile,  and  the  froes, 
etc.,  which  he  endeavours  to  show  were  most  sig- 
nally opposed  to  their  religious  notions.  Might  it 
not  be  suggested  with  equal  probability  that  the 
Jews  in  later  ages  had  been  led  to  interpret  the  word 
lice  as  being  peculiarly  humiliating  to  the  Eg3rpt- 
ians?  (see  Joseph.  Antiq,  il  14.  3,  who,  however, 
makes  the  Egyptians  afflicted  with  phthiriasis.) 
The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  affords  us  no  assist- 
ance, being  evidentlv  formed  from  that  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  not  beine  illustrated  by  any  Ro- 
man naturalist,  but  found  only  in  Christian  Latin 
writers  (see  Facciolati,  in  tfoe.)  The  other  ancient 
versions,  etc.,  are  of  no  value  in  this  inquiry.  They 
adopt  the  popular  notion  of  the  times,  and  Bo- 
chart's  reasomngs  upon  them  involve,  as  Rosen- 
miiller  (apud  Bochart)  justly  complains,  many 
unsafe  permutations  of  letters.  If,  tnen,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  be  discarded,  we  are  deprived  of  the  highest 
source  of  information.  Bochart  also  reasons  upon 
the  similarity  of  the  word  D^J3  to  ir6ndef,  the 
word  in  Aristotle  for  the  eggs  of  fleas,  lice,  bugs, 
etc.,  whether  infesting  mankind  or  beasts  (vi.  26), 
but  which  is  not  more  like  it  than  Ktivonres  ;  and  an 
enthusiast  in  etymology  might  remark  that  KdviSts 
means  both  '  dust'  and  *  lice,'  which  Scaliger 
explains  leftder,  *  nits,'  ai  exi^uitate  similes  pul- 
Tieriy  *  from  their  minuteness,  like  dust'  (p.  518). 
It  is  strange  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Bochart  that 
if  the  plague  had  been  lice,  it  would  have  been 
easily  imitated  by  the  magicians,  which  was  at- 
tempted by  them,  but  in  vain  (Exod.  viii.  18). 
Nor  is  the  objection  valid,  that  if  this  plague  were 
gnats,  etc.,  the  plague  of  flies  would  be  antici- 
pated, since  the  latter  most  likely  consisted  of  one 
particular  species  having  a  different  destination 
[Fly]  ;  whereas  this  may  have  consisted  of  not 
only  mosquitoes  or  gnats,  but  of  some  other  species 
which  also  attack  domestic  cattle,  as  the  tgs/rus, 
or  tabanus^  or  zimb  (Brace's  Travels^  ii.  315,  8vo) ; 
on  which  supposition  these  two  plagues  would  be 
sufficiently  distinct. 

But  since  mosquitoes,  gnats,  etc.,  have  ever 
been  one  of  the  evils  of  Egypt,  there  must  have 
been  some  peculiarity  attending  them  on  this  occa- 
sion, which  proved  the  plague  to  be  '  the  finger  of 
God'    From  the  next  chapter,  ver.  31,  it  appears 


that  the  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten  by  the 
hail ;  that  the  former  was  beginning  to  grow,  and 
that  the  latter  was  in  the  ear — ^which,  according  to 
Shaw,  takes  place  in  Egypt  in  March.  Hence  the 
D^J3  would  DC  sent  a^ut  February,  ue,^  before 
the  increase  of  the  Nile,  which  takes  place  at  the 
end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June.  Since,  then, 
the  innumerable  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  gnats,  etc, 
which  every  year  affect  the  Egyptians,  come,  ac- 
cording to  Hasselquist,  at  the  increase  of  the  Nile, 
the  appearance  ot  them  in  February  would  be  as 
much  a  variation  of  the  course  of  nature  as  the 
appearance  of  the  cestrus  in  January  would  be  in 
England.  They  were  also  probably  numerous  and 
fierce  beyond  example  on  this  occasion ;  and  as 
the  Egyptians  wouid  be  utterly  unprepared  for 
them  (for  it  seems  that  this  plague  was  not  an- 
nounced), the  effects  would  be  signally  distressing. 
Bochart  adduces  instances  in  which  both  mai^ind 
and  cattle,  and  even  wild  beasts,  have  been  driven 
by  gnats  from  their  localities.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  proper  Greek  name  for  the  gnat  b  iikrit, 
and  that  probably  the  word  Ki!nw\pf  which  much 
resembles  Kri\f/,  is  appropriate  to  the  mosquito. 
Hardouin  observes,  that  tne  ol  tcviiret  of  Aristotle 
are  not  the  ifiTLdet,  which  latter  is  by  Pliny  always 
rendered  culices^  but  which  word  he  employs  with 
great  latitude  [Gnat].  For  a  description  of  the 
evils  inflicted  by  these  insects  upon  man,  see  Kirby 
and  Spence,  Introducticn  to  Entomology^  Lond. 
1828,  L  115,  etc.  ;  and  for  the  annoyance  they 
cause  in  Egypt,  Maillet,  Description  de  PEgypte 
par  I'Abb^  Mascrier,  Paris  1755,  xc  37  ;  Forskal, 
Descript  Animal,^  p.  85.  Midiaelis  proposed  an 
inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  cian^s  to  the 
Society  des  Savants,  with  a  full  description  of  the 
qualities  ascribed  to  them  by  Philo,  Origen,  and 
Augustine  {Recueil^  etc,  Amst  1744).  Niebuhr 
inquired  ailer  it  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  and  also 
of  the  metropolitan  at  Cairo,  who  thought  it  to 
be  a  species  of  gnat  found  in  great  quantities  in 
the  gardens  there,  and  whose  bite  was  extremely 
painful.  A  merchant  who  was  present  at  the 
mquiry  called  it  dubdh-el-keb^  or  the  dog-fly  (De- 
scription de  VArabit,  Pref.  pp.  39,  40).  Besides 
the  references  already  made,  see  Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia  in  Exod, ;  Michaelis,  Suppl,  ad  Yex. 
Hebraic,  y  p.  1203,  sq,  ;  Oedmann,  Verm,  Sam  ml, 
aus  der  Naturkunae^  i.  6.  74-91  ;  Bakerus,  An- 
notat,  in  Et,  M,^  ii.  1090;  Harenbere,  Observ. 
Crit.  de  Insectis  jEgyptum  in/estantibus  in  MiscelL 
Lips,  Nov.t  ii.  4.  01 7-20 ;  Winer,  Biblisches  Real" 
worterbuch^  art.  •  Mucken.'— J.  F.  D. 

KINSMAN.     Of  the  four  Hebrew  words  thus 
translated  in  the  A.  V.,  three,  HKE^  (Num.  xxvii. 

II),  jrrtO  (Ruth  ii.  I),  and  3^1^  (Ps.  xxxviii.  12 

[11];  Job  xix.    14,   A.   V.   *  kinsfolk'),   indicate 

simple  relationship.      The  remaining  one,   btU, 

along  with  that,  implies  certain  obligations  arising 
out  of  that  relationship. 

The  term  TMI  is  derived  by  the  lexicographers 

from  the  verb  ^,  to  redeem.    That  the  two  are 

closely  coimected  is  certain,  but  whether  the  mean- 
ing of  the  verb  is  derived  from  that  of  the  noun, 
or  the  converse,  may  be  made  matter  of  question. 
The  comparison  of  the  cognate  dialects  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  primary  idea  lying  at  the 
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basis  of  both  is  that  of  coming  to  the  help  or  rescue 
o/otu^  \ktti<ot  giving  protection^  redeeming^  avenging, 

Comp.  Ar.  »Jl>-,  ivit^  venit;  Jl>-,  circumrvit^ 

obrvit;   Syr.  ^^t»  misertus  est,  protexit.    In  this 

case  the  TtO  of  the  O.  T.  would,  in  fundamental 
concept,  answer  pretty  nearly  to  the  rapiUXip-os 
of  the  N.  T. 

The  Goel  among  the  Hebrews  was  the  nearest 
male  blood  relation  alive.  To  him,  as  such, 
three  rights  specially  belonged,  and  on  him  corre- 
sponding duties  devolved  towards  his  next  of  kin. 

1.  When  an  Israelite  through  poverty  sold  his 
inheritance  and  was  unable  to  redeem  it,  it  de- 
volved upon  one  of  his  kin  to  purchase  it  (Lev. 
XXV.  25-28 ;  Ruth  iiL  ;  iv.)  So  also,  when  an 
Israelite  had  through  poverty  sold  himself  into 
slavery,  it  devolved  upon  the  next  of  kin  as  his 
Goel  to  ransom  him  in  the  Jubilee  year  (Lev. 
XXV.  47,  (f.  [Jubilee,  Year  of]).  In  allusion  to 
this,  God  is  frequently  represented  as  the  Goel  of 
His  people,  both  as  He  redeems  them  from  tem* 
poral  bondage  (Exod.  vi.  6 ;  Is.  xliiL  i ;  xlviiL  20 ; 
Jer.  L  34 ;  etc.)  and  from  Uie  bondage  of  sin  and 
evil  (Is.  xli.  14 ;  xliv.  6,  22 ;  xlix.  7 ;  Ps.  ciii.  4 ; 
Job  xix.  25 ;  etc.)  In  some  of  these  passages 
there  is  an  obvious  Messianic  reference,  to  which 
the  fact  that  our  redemption  from  sin  has  been 
effected  by  One  who  has  become  near  of  kin  to  us 
by  assuming  our  nature  gives  special  force  (comp. 
Heb.  ii.  14). 

2.  When  an  Israelite  who  had  wronged  any  one 
sought  to  make  restitution  but  found  that  the 
party  he  had  wronged  was  dead  without  leaving  a 
son,  it  fell  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  injured  party, 
as  his  Goel,  to  represent  him  and  receive  the  repara- 
tion (Num.  V.  0,  ff.)  The  law  provided  that  in 
case  of  his  having  no  one  sufficiently  near  of  kin  to 
act  for  him  in  this  way,  the  property  restored  should 
go  to  the  priest  as  representing  Jehovah  the  King 
of  Israel ;  a  provision  which  the  Jews  say  indicates 
that  the  law  has  reference  to  strangers,  as  'no 
Israelite  could  be  without  a  redeemer,  for  if  any 
one  of  his  tribe  was  left  he  would  be  his  heir* 
(Maimon.  in  Ba^  Kama,  ix.  11). 

3.  The  most  striking  office  of  the  God  was  that 
of  acting  as  the  avenger  of  blood  in  case  of  the 

murder  of  his  next  of  kin ;  hence  the  phrase  ^Kl 

D^n,  the  blood -avenger.     In  the  heart  of  man 

there  seems  to  be  a  deep-rooted  feeling  that  where 
human  life  has  been  destroved  by  violence,  the 
offence  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  life  of  the 
murderer.  Hence  in  all  nations  where  the  rights 
of  individuals  are  not  administered  by  a  general 
executive  acting  under  the  guidance  of  law,  the 
rule  obtains  that  where  murder  has  been  committed 
the  right  and  duty  of  retaliation  devolves  on  the 
kindr^  of  the  murdered  person.  Amongst  the 
Shemitic  tribes  this  took  the  form  of  a  personal 
obligation  resting  on  the  nearest  of  kin ;  a  custom 
whicn  still  prevails  among  the  Arabs  (Niebuhr, 
Des,  d* Arabic,  ch.  7).  This  deep-rooted  feeling 
and  established  usage  the  Mosuc  legislation  sought 
to  place  under  such  regulations  as  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  excesses  and  disorders  to  which  per- 
sonal retaliation  is  apt  to  lead,  widiout  attempting 


to  preclude  the  indulgence  of  it.*  Certain  dties  of 
refuge  were  provided  to  which  the  manslayer  might 
endeavour  to  escape.  If  the  Goel  overtook  him 
before  he  reached  any  of  these  cities  he  might  put 
him  to  death;  but  if  the  fugitive  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  asylum  he  was  safe  until  at  least  an  in- 
vestigation had  been  instituted  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  murder.  If  on  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  the  partv  had  been  guilty  of  deliberate  nrar- 
der,  the  law  delivered  him  up  to  the  Goel  to  he  pnt 
to  death  by  him  in  any  way  he  pleased ;  but  if  the 
murder  was  accidental  the  manslaver  was  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  asylum  he  had  reached 
[Asylum  ;  Cities  of  Refuge].  He  was  safe, 
however,  only  within  its,  precincts,  for  if  the  Goel 
found  him  beyond  these  he  was  at  liberty  to  kill 
him.  Among  some  of  the  Oriental  nations  the 
right  of  blood-revenge  might  be  satisfied  by  the 
pajrment  of  a  sum  of  money;  bat  this  pisictice, 
which  obviously  gave  to  the  rich  an  undue  advan* 
ta^  over  the  poor  in  matters  of  this  sort,  the  law 
ofMoses  absolutely  prohibits  (Num.  xxxv.  31). 

From  the  narrative  in  Ruth  iii.  and  iv.  it  has 
been  concluded  that  among  the  duties  of  the  Goel 
was  that  of  marrying  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
kinsman  so  as  to  raise  up  seed  to  the  deceased ; 
thus  identifying  the  office  of  the  Goel  with  that  of 
the  Levir,  as  provided  for  Deut  zxv.  5-10  [Mak- 
KIAGEJ.     But  the  levirate  law  expressly  limits  the 
obligation  to  a  brother,  and,    according  to  the 
Jewish  commentators,  to  a  full  brodier  by  the 
father's  side  (Maimonides,  quoted  by  Othon,  Lex, 
Rabbin,  Phil.,  p.  372),  and  in  this  relation  neither 
Boaz  nor  the  other  kinsman  stood  to  Elimelech  or 
his  sons.     It  is  further  evident  that  the  question 
here  was  one  of  right  rather  than  one  of  doty,  and 
that  the  kinsman  who  waived  his  right  incurred  no 
disgrace  thereby,  such  as  one  who  declined  to  fiilfil 
the  levirate  law  incurred.    The  nearest  kinsman 
had  the  right  to  redeem  the  land,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  land  probably  involvcrd  the  marrying  of 
the  widow  of  the  deceased  owner,  according  to 
usage  and  custom;  but  the  law  did  not  enjoin 
this,  nor  did  the  Goel  who  declined  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  ri^t  come  under  any  penalty  or  ban. 
The  case  of  the  Goel,  and  that  of  the  Levir,  would 
thus  be  the  converse  of  each  other  :  the  Goel  had 
a  right  to  purchase  the  land,  but  in  so  doing  cane 
under  an  obligation  from  custom  to  marry  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  owner ;  the  Levir  was  bound 
to  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  which 
involved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  redemption  of 
his  property  if  he  had  sold  it  (see  Winer,  Real- 
ftfortb,,  s.  V.  Ruth ;  SeMen,  De  Success,  in  bon,  it- 
funct.,  c  15 ;  Benary,  De  ffebraorum  Leviroiu, 
p.  19,  ff. ;  Bertheau,  Exeget,  Hdb,  turn  A,  T., 
Lief.  6,  p.  249  ;  Michaelis,  On  the  Lams  o/Mosa, 
vol.  il  p.  129,  ff.,  E.  T.)  -W.  L.  A. 

KIPLING  (Thomas),  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
educated  at  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  as  B.  A.  in  1768,  and  became  D.  D. 
in  1784,  and  filled  the  office  of  Deputy  Regius  Pro- 
fessor df  Divinity  under  Bidiop  \f9ts0iL  In  1792 
he  preached  the  Boyle  Lectures,  which  were  not 
published.  In  1793  ^^  brought  oat  at  the  Univer- 
sity Press  a  very  himdaome  edition  of  the  famoos 

*  Mohammed  also  sought  to  bring  the  practice 
under  restraint  without  forbidding  it  (see  A>v» 
ii.  173-5  ;  xvii.  33). 
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*  Codex  Bezse,'  with  fiic-simile  types  (Codix  Beaa^ 
Quadratis  liUriSy  Gr€ecO'Latinis,  2  vols.  foL),  which 
was  immediately  assailed  with  a  virulence  amount- 
ing to  personal  hostility  by  the  party  which  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  once  notorious  Frend, 
who  was  banished  the  universitv  for  Unitarianism, 
and  in  whose  case  Kipling  haa  come  forward  as 

1>romoter,  or  public  prosecutor.  Dr.  Edwards,  the 
eader  of  the  party,  charged  him  with  ignorance 
and  want  of  fideli^.  But  though  his  Prolego- 
mena do  not  manifest  much  accurate  scholarship, 
and  he  commits  the  serious  error  of  printing  the 
corrections  instead  of  the  original  reading  of  the 
iext^  which  he  relegated  to  the  notes  at  the  end, 
Tregelles  {Introd,  to  Text  Crit,  of  N,  T.)  allows 
that  he  *  appears  to  have  used  scrupulous  exactitude 
in  performing  his  task  efficiently  according  to  the 
plan  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself.'  He  was 
rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  in 
which  dignity  he  died  in  1822. — E.  V. 

KIPPOD  n^Bp).     This  name  occurs  but  three 

times  in  Scripture  (Is.  xiv.  23 ;  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  and 
2^ph.  VL  14),  and  has  been  variously  interpreted — 
owl,  osprey,  tortoise,  porcupine,  otter,  and,  in  the 
Arabic,  bustard.  Bochart,  Shaw,  Lowth,  and 
other  great  authorities,  have  supported  the  opinion 
that  it  refers  to  the  porcupine.  The  main  stress  of 
their  argument  seems  to  depend  upon  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  original  word,  of  which  the 
first  syllable  is  said  to  be  derived  from  iljp,  kana^ 

*  spine;*  in  confirmation  of  which  Bochart,  with 
his  wonted  learning,  cites  the  Clialdee,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopian  names  of  the  porcupine  and 
hedgehog,  which  apparently  confirm  his  opinion  ; 
but  although  derivations,  when  they  are  supported 
by  apparent  identity  of  meaning  in  other  kindred 
languages,  may  satisfy  the  judgment  of  mere  philo- 
logists, something  more  will  be  demanded  by 
naturalists,  who,  looking  for  more  positive  indica- 
tions than  apparent  synonyma  and  mferential  deri- 
vation, have  recourse  mainly  to  the  context  for 
the  real  conditions,  which  must  determine  the 
meaning  of  disputed  terms.  Now,  in  Is.  xiv.  23, 
'  I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  tiie  kippod  (bit- 
tern), and  pools  of  water,'  etc,  the  words  are 
plain  and  natural  Marshes  and  pools  are  not  the 
habitation  of  hed^hogs,  for  they  shun  water.  In 
Is.  xxxiv.  II,  it  IS  said,  'The  cormorant  {Sterna 
caspia)  and  the  kippod  (bittern)  shall  possess  it, 
the  owl  also  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it,*  etc  ; 
that  is,  in  the  ruins  of  Idumaea.  Here,  again,  the 
version  is  plain,  and  a  hedgehog  most  surely  would 
be  out  of^  place.  Zeph.  ii.  14,  *  Both  the  cor- 
morant {Sterna  caspia)  and  the  kippod  (bittern) 
shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it ;  and  their 
voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows,*  etc  Surely  here 
kippod  cannot  mean  the  hedgehog,  a  nocturnal, 
grovelling,  worm-eating  animsd,  entirely  or  nearly 
mute,  and  incapable  of  climbing  up  walls ;  one 
that  does  not  haunt  ruins,  but  earthy  banks  in 
wooded  regions,  and  that  is  absolutely  solitary  in 
its  habits.  We  thus  see  that  the  arguments  respect- 
ing kinpod,  supplied  by  kephud,  or  kephod — for 
we  fina  these  various  readings — are  all  mere  specu- 
lations, producing  at  best  only  negative  results. 
Those  drawn  from  indications  of  manners,  such  as 
the  several  texts  contain,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
positive,  and  leave  no  doubt  that  the  animal  meant 
IS  not  a  hedgehog,  nor  even  a  mammal,  but  a  bird. 
Hence,  though  we  admit  the  assumed  root  of  the 


denomination,  still  it  must  bear  an  interpretation 
which  is  applicable  to  one  of  the  feathered  tribes, 
probably  to  certain  wading  species,  which  have, 
chiefly  on  the  neck,  long  pointed  feathers,  more  or 
less  speckled.  The  Arabian  bustard,  Otis  haulfara, 
might  be  selected,  if  it  were  not  that  bustards  keep 
alwa3rs  in  dry  deserts  and  uplands,  and  that  they 
never  roost,  their  feet  not  admitting  of  perching, 
but  rest  on  the  ground.  We  think  the  term  most 
applicable  to  £e  heron  tribes,  whose  beaks  are 
formidable  spikes  that  often  kill  hawks ;  a  fact 
well  known  to  Eastern  hunters.  Of  these  Nycti- 
corax  EuropauSf  or  common  night  heron,  with  its 
pencil  of  white  feathers  in  the  crest,  is  a  species, 
not  uncommon  in  the  marshes  of  Western  Asia  ; 
and  of  several  species  of  bittern,  Ardea  {botaurus) 
stdlaris  has  pointed  long  feathers  on  the  neck  and 
breast,  freckled  with  black,  and  a  strong  pointed 
bill.  After  the  breeding-season  it  migrates  ana  passes 
the  winter  in  the  south,  frequenting  the  marshes 
and  rivers  of  Asia  and  Europe,  where  it  then  roosts 
high  above  ground,  uttering  a  curious  note  before 
and  after  its  evening  flight,  very  distinct  from  the 
booming  sound  produced  by  it  in  the  breeding- 
season,  and  while  it  remains  in  the  marshes. 
Though  not  building,  like  the  stork,  on  the  tops  of 
houses,  it  resorts,  like  the  heron,  to  ruined  struc- 
tures, and  we  have  been  informed  that  it  has  been 
seen  on  the  summit  of  Tank  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon. — 
C  H.  S« 

KIR  (Tp,  'a  wall ;'  Cyrette\  the  place  to  which 

the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  were  carried  captive 
by  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvi.  9).  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  the  four  passages  in  which 
alone  this  word  occurs  in  Scripture,  the  authors  of 
the  Septuacint  mistook  its  meaning  or  omitted  it. 
They  omit  it  in  2  Kings  xvl  9  ;  in  Is.  xxiL  6  they 
render  it  tTWfi'yia^^  perhaps  mistaking  it  for  ^p ; 
in  Amos  i.  5  they  translate  ^(xXi/roy,  probably 
reading  K^p ;  and  in  Amos  ix.  7  they  have  /36^pot, 
deriving  it  from  lip,  'to  dig.*  No  indication  is 
given  of  the  geographical  position  of  Kir,  nor  can 
we  learn  from  Scripture  whether  it  was  a  city  or 
district.  Some  sup{X)se  that  Kir  is  identical  with 
the  KoCpMt,  or  Cuma^  of  Ptolemy,  a  city  of 
Media  on  the  river  Mardus  (Ptolemy,  vi.  2 ;  Bo- 
chart, Opera^  i.  294  ;  Winer,  R,  W.,  s.  v.)  Others 
think  that  Kir  vras  a  province  or  district  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cyrus^  which  flows  down  from 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Caucasus  range  into  the 
Caspian  Sea  (Pliny,  I/.  N.,  yl  10 ;  Ptol.  v.  12). 
This  river  lies  on  the  extreme  northern  frontier  of 
ancient  Assyria.  It  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
A^jJr  (Bonomi,  N'inez/eAf  pp.  47,  71).  Isaiah  men- 
tions £/am  and  Kir  together  (/.  r.),  and  hence 
Keil  (on  2  Kings  xvi.  9)  thinks  it  more  natural  to 
identify  the  latter  with  Cuma  of  Media,  or  with 
XoLpltnff  also  a  city  of  Media  (PtoL  vl  2),  now 
called  Kerend  (Ritter,  Erdkiinde  be.  391).  The 
latter  supposition  is  adopted  by  Vitringa  (apud  Is. 
xxiL  6),  and  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  Taigum, 
which  has  (O^P ;  it  would  also  locate  Elam  and 
Kir  close  together,  as  the  former  lay  along  the 
southern  border  of  Media,  whereas  the  river  Cyrus 
lies  north  of  Media.  It  is  now  impossible  satisfac- 
torily to  settle  the  Question ;  we  cannot  even  state 
with  certainty  whetner  the  Kir  of  2  Kings  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Isaiah  ;  the  latter  may  perhaps 
have  been  in  Media  near  Elam,  and  the  former  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Cyrus. — ^J.  L.  P. 
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KIR-HARESH,  KIR-HERES,  KIR-HARA- 
SETH,  KIR-HARESETH,  and  KIR-MOAB 
(}snn  Tp,  Is.  xvi.  II  ;  fcnnTp,  Jer.  xlvUi.  31, 

V  V  V   V  * 

36 ;  nfcnn  Tp,  2  Kings  uL  25 ;  nfcnn  Tp,  is. 

xvl   7,  2 A ;  3KlD"l^p,  Is.  xv.  i),  a  strong  city 

of  Moab.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  not  a  single 
instance  does  the  Vulgate  version  render  tnis 
as  a  proper  name;  and  the  authors  of  the 
LXX.  only  make  it  a  proper  name  in  one  pas- 
sage.  Is.  xvi.  7,  and  there  corruptly.  Kir  was 
one  of  the  chief  fortresses  and  cities  of  Moab ; 
and  the  word  A^er  or  hareseth  would  seem  to 
imply  that  its  wall  was  built  of  'brick.*  When 
Joram  king  of  Israel  invaded  Moab,  Kir  was  the 
only  city  left  standing  in  the  whole  country ;  and 
it  was  saved  by  an  act  of  savage  cruelty,  which  is 
recorded  in  2  Kings  iii.  25-27.  In  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  Kir-Moab  of  Isaiali  is  rendered  ^YO 
3K1D1,  Kerakka  0/ Moab;  and  in  2  Mac.  xii.  17 
the  city  b  called  ii^paKau  Ptolemy  (v.  17)  has  it 
Xapairci)/«a,  and  Steph.  Byzant.  XapaKfiwfi€u  The 
city  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  province 
of  Palastina  Tertia  (Reland,  p.  705).  The  Crusa- 
ders captured  it,  rebuilt  its  fortifications,  and,  mis- 
taking it  for  Petra,  established  there,  in  A.D.  1167, 
a  LAtm  bishopric  of  that  name  (Will.  Tyr.  xL  26 ; 
XV.  21  ;  Jacobi  de  Vitri.  in  Gesta  D6^  ch.  Ivl  p. 
1077 ;  cf.  Winer,  R.  W.,  s.  v. ;  Robinson,  B,  R,^ 
ii.  166).  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Kir  and  Kharacca  with  the  Kerak  of  Arab  geogra- 
phers (Schultens,  Index  Geogr.  in  VU,  Salad^  s.  v. 
Caracha)^  and  the  modem  vukge  of  that  name. 

Kerak  stands  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill  about 
ten  miles  from  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  near  the  southern  frontier  of  Moab.  The 
hill  is  encompassed  by  deep  narrow  ravines,  be- 
yond which  rise  loftier  mountains,  shutting  it  in  on 
all  sides  except  the  west,  where  a  sublime  glen 
descends  3000  feet  to  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  city  was  at  one  time  strongly  fortified ;  and  is 
still  enclosed  by  a  half  ruinous  wall,  flanked  by 
seven  massive  towers.  Originally  there  were  but 
two  entrances,  one  on  the  9orth,  the  other  on  the 
south,  and  both  tunnelled  through  the  rock  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet  On  the  western 
side  stands  the  citadel,  a  strong  building,  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  deep  moat  hewn  in  the  rock. 
It  appears  to  have  been  built  by  the  Crusaders. 
Withm  it  is  a  rainous  church,  on  whose  walls  are 
a  few  traces  of  rode  paintings.  The  present  popu- 
lation numbers  about  3000,  one-third  of  whom 
are  Greek  Christians.  Their  strong  position, 
numbers,  and  valour,  make  them  the  rofers  of  a 
large  district,  and  almost  independent  of  the  Turk- 
ish government.  (Handbook  for  S,  and  P.^  i.  pp. 
S^t  seq, ;  Burckhardt,  Syria^  p.  387 ;  De  Saulcy, 
Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea^  i  366-98  ;  Lynch, 
Expedition^  pp.  263,  seq,,  English  ed.)— J.  L.  P. 

KIRJATH  (nnp).    This  word  means  Urwn  or 

ciiy^  and  is  much  used  in  the  formation  of  names  of 
places,  like  our  own  town.  The  following  are  the 
principal  places  distmguished  by  thb  term : — 

I.  Ki^ATH,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Josh.  xviiL  28).  It  is  identified  by 
Rosenmiiller  and  others  with  Kiijath-jearim,  but 
v.  Raumer  and  Keil  object  to  this  on  the  ground 
that  Kirjath-Jearim  is  not  only  reckoned  among 
the  cities  of  Judah  (xv.  60),  but  is  expressly  called 


the  city  of  the  children  of  Judah.  Eusebhis  {Onth 
tnast^  s.  v.  Kaptdff)  says  Kiijath  was  a  dty  under 
the  metropolis  of  Gabatha  (Gibeah) ;  but  this  gives 
us  no  clue  to  its  site. — W.  L.  A. 

2.  KiKJATHAIM,   KlRIATHAIM    (DWp,   'tWO 

cities,'  or  'double  city;'  KapiaS^;  Alex.  Kapw- 
^cUA;  Cariathaim).  L  A  dty  of  Reuben,  situated 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Hcshbon  (Num.  xxxiL 
37).  Though  taken  and  rebuilt  by  this  tribe,  it 
was  again,  on  the  declme  of  Jewish  power,  occu- 
pied by  ihe  Moabites ;  and  in  pronouncing  a  pro- 
phetic curse  on  that  nation  Jeremiah  mentions 
kiijathaim  with  Nebo,  Heshbon,  and  some  other 
principal  cities  (xlviii.  i,  23).  It  appeare  from  an 
mcidental  statement  of  Ezekiel  that  Kiijathaim 
was  on,  or  near,  the  frontier  of  Moab.  •There- 
fore, behold,  I  will  open  the  shoulder  of  Moab 
from  its  cities  on  its  frontiere  .  .  .  Bcth-jeshimoih, 
Baal-meon,  and  to  Kiriathaim'  (xxv.  9).  The 
reading  in  this  passage  is  flDn^l^,  which  is  in- 
tended for  D^n^P,  with  T\  local  ad'ded,  as  is  seen 
in  the  Keri;  the  LXX.,  however,  renders  it  tUKtm 
irapaS^dKafffflat,  *  of  the  maritime  dty,'  having  read 
D^  '  sea,'  instead  of  the  termination  tJD. 

Kiriathaim  is  mentioned  by  both  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  who  state  that  in  their  day  it  was  a  large 
Christian  vUlage,  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Medebo, 
and  called  Coraiatha  {KapuiBulftt  according  to  Eu- 
sebius, Onomast.,s.v,  Cariathaim).  About  eleven 
miles  south-west  of  the  roins  of  Medeba  is  a  ruined 
village  called  Kure^dt,  which  is  doubtless  identical 
Mrith  the  Coraiatha  of  Jerome,  and  most  probably 
with  Kiriathaim.  It  lies  on  the  south-wcsteni 
slope  of  Jebcl  Attarus.  It  was  visited  by  Scctan 
{Reise,  ii.  342 ;  cf.  Ritter,  PaL  und Syr.,  iL  583). 
Burckhardt  thought  that  the  ruins  of  Et-Teym, 
some  miles  farther  north,  might  be  KiriathiEum 
{Travels  in  Syria,  p.  367 ;  Ritter,  id  p.  1 185). 

Kiriathaim  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Bible  cities. 
It  was  on  the  ^ plain  of  Kiriathaim*  (A.  V. 
Shaveh-Kiriathaim,  which  see)  that  the  Emims 
were  smitten  by  the  eastern  kings  who  plundered 
Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Burckhardt  tells  us  that  a 
few  miles  south  of  Kureiyit  is  a  level  plateau,  still 
called  el-Koura,  *  a  term  often  applied  in  Syria  to 
plains.'  He  would  identify  it  with  the  *  Plain  of 
Moab'  (Travels  in  Syria,  p.  371). 

ii.  A  town  of  Naphtali  allotted  to  the  Levitts 
(I  Chron.  vi.  76  [61]).  The  parallel  passage  in 
Josh.  xxi.  32  has  Kartan,  which  see.— J.  i.  P. 

3.  Kirjath-Arba  (naiK  "p  ;  Sept  »6Xit  *Kf 

P6k,  r6\it  *Apy6p,  Ka/Ma^a^6jr),  the  name  of 
Hebron  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
the  Israelites  (Gen.  xxiii.  2 ;  xxxv.  27 ;  Josh.  xiv. 
15 ;  XV.  13,  54 ;  XX.  7;  xxL  ii),  and  which  was 
apparently  still  in  the  use  in  the  time  of  Nehemiab 
(Neh.  xi.  25).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Hebron  was  the  original  name  of  the  place,  that 
this  was  by  the  Canaanites  chanced  into  Kirjath- 
Arba,  and  that  the  Israelites  ^en  they  took  it 
restored  the  ancient  name  (Hengstcnbeig,  ^Z''- 
iil  187,  ff.)  Sir  J.  Maundeville  says  that  in  his 
time  the  place  was  called  by  the  Saracens  *  Kan- 
carba,  that  is,  the  Place  of  Patriarchs,'  and  by  the 
Jews  *Arbothe'  (Early  Trav.  in  Palestine,  p.  161). 
The  partial  resemblance  of  these  names  to  Kir- 
jatharba  is  probably  purely  accidental  Whether 
the  ya")K  in  this  word  is  a  proper  name  or  the 
numeral /wr,  has  been  made  matter  of  question 
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Jerome  received  from  Ihe  Jews  the  tradition  that 
the  city  was  called  '  of  fbar,'  because  there  Adam, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  been  buried  ;  and 
this  he  not  only  mentions  in  various  parts  of  his 
writings,  but  has  introduced  into  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate :  Adamus  maximus  ibi  inter  Enakim  situs 
est  {josh.  xiv.  15),  and  in  the  Onomast  he  ren- 
ders it  by  villula  quattuor;  but  the  older  tra- 
dition was  that  Arba  was  the  name  of  a  man, 
one  of  the  famous  ancestors  of  the  Anaqim,  for 
there  is  no  other  way  of  making  sense  of  Josh. 

xiv.  15,  than  by  taking  the  words  ^lan  D*lKn 
ton  D^pSyS,  '  the  great  man  among  the  Anaqim 
was  he,'  as  in  apposition  to  and  descriptive  of 
Arba  (comp.  xxL  ix).  It  is  true  that  the  naming 
of  cities  after  individuals  rarely  occurs  in  the  O. 
T.;  but  Arba  was,  doubtless,  a  heroic  person  in 
the  esteem  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  case  of 
Kiriath-Baal  shews  that  the  names  of  deities  and 
deihed  heroes  might  be  so  employed  [Hebron].^ 
W.  L.  A. 

4-  Kirjath-Baal  ({)ya  "P;  Sept.  Ka/>ui^  BdoX; 

BaoTs  /own),  the  olace  commonly  called  Kirjath- 
Jearun  (Josh.  xv.  00;  xviil  14). 

5.  KiRJATH-HuzoTH  (nlVH  "p ;   Sept.  w6\eit 

iraiXetop),  the  place  to  which  Balaam  was  con- 
ducted by  Balak  to  offer  sacrifice  (Num.  xxil  39). 
Knobel  identifies  it  with  the  Kereiyat  of  Burck- 
hardt  on  the  ridge  of  the  Jebel  Attarus  to  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  ruins  described  by  Seetzen 
as  bearing  the  name  of  d  Koerriot,  near  the  same 
locality,  S"  the  two  be  not  the  same. 

6.  KiRjATH-jEARiM  (D^JT  Jl^p,  city  of  forests; 

Sept  Kapiadtaplfi ;  also  KiRjATH- Arim  (Ezra  iu 
25),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix. 
17).  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  ark  was  brought 
from  Bethshemesh,  after  it  had  been  removed  from 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  where  it  remained 
till  reonoved  to  Jerusalem  by  David  (i  Sam.  viL  ; 
I  Chron.  xiiL)  This  was  one  of  the  ancient  sites 
which  were  again  inhabited  after  the  exile  (Ezra  ii. 
25;  M'eh.  vii.  29).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak 
of  it  Bs  being  in  their  day  a  village  nine  miles 
from  Diospolis  (Lydda),  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 
Dr.  Robinson  thinks  it  possible  that  the  ancient 
Kirjath-jearim  may  be  recognised  in  the  present 
Kuryet-el-Enab.  The  first  part  of  the  name  (Kir- 
jath,  Kuryet,  signifying  aty)  is  the  same  in  both, 
and  is  most  probably  ancient,  being  found  in 
Arabic  proper  names  only  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  not  very  freouently  even  there.  The  only 
change  has  been,  tnat  the  ancient  '  city  of  forests' 
has,  m  modem  times,  become  the  *  city  of  grapes.' 
The  site  is  also  about  three  hours,  or  nine  Roman 
miles  from  Lydda,  on  the  road  to  Jeruscdem,  and 
not  very  remote  from  Gibeon,  from  which  Kirjath- 
jearim  could  not  well  have  been  distant.  So  close 
a  correspondence  of  name  and  position  seems  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  favour 
of  Kuryet-el-Enab.  This  place  is  that  which  eccle- 
siastical tradition  has  identified  with  the  Anathoth 
of  Jeremiah,  which  Dr.  Robinson  refers  to  Anata 
[Anathoth].  It  is  now  a  poor  villi^,  its  prin- 
cipal buildings  l>eing  an  old  convent  of  the  Mino- 
rites, and  a  Latin  church.  The  latter  is  now  de- 
serted, but  not  in  ruins,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  solidly  constructed  churches 
in  Palestine  (Robinson,  iL  109;  334-337). — J.  K. 


7.  Kirjath-Sannah  (ctiy  of  palms;  Josh.  xv. 
49),  otherwise  Kirjath-sepher  [fity  of  the  book),  a 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  called  also  Debir,  which 
see  (Josh.  xv.  15,  16;  Judg.  i,  11,  12). 

KIR-MO AB  (ajrtDn^ip),  ^tktUnvn,  stronghold, 

or  citadel  of  Moab;^  Sept.  rh  Te?xof  rifl  "iiwafil' 
Tidos ;  Is.  XV.  I)  [Kir-HARESETH]. 

KISH   (B^p;  Sept   and  N.   T.  K(f).     The 

name  of  four  persons  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.,  of 
whom  the  most  important  was  the  father  of  Saul, 
the  first  king  of  Israel  He  was  a  Benjamite  of 
Gibeah,  the  son  of  Ner,  and  the  grandson  of 
Jehiel  or  Abiel  (i  Sam.  xiv.  51 ;  I  Chron.  ix.  35). 
One  of  his  uncles  also  bore  the  name  of  Kish 
(I  Chron.  ix.  j6).  This  was  the  name  also  of  the 
great-gr^dfather  of  Mordecai,  who  was  taken 
captive  at  the  time  Jeremiah  was  carried  to  Baby- 
Ion  (Esther  ii.  5);  and  of  a  Merarite  (i  Chron. 
xxiiL  21;  xxiv.  29),  who  is  also  called  KiSHi 
(i  Chron.  vi.  44)  and  Kushaiah  (i  Chron.  xv. 
17);  the  ancestor  of  Jeduthun  or  Ethan  [Jedu- 
thun].— W.  L.  A. 

KISHION  and  KISHON  (|^^C?p,  'hardness;' 

Kicd>p ;  Alex.  Ktaidtp ;  Cesion),  a  town  of  Issachar, 
apparently  situated  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
where  most  of  those  with  which  it  is  grouped  also 
stood  (Josh.  xix.  20).  It  was  one  of  four  allotted 
to  the  Levites  (xxL  28).  It  is  called  Kedesh  in 
I  Chron.  vL  72,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  a 
later  name  for  it  [Kedesh].  Some  think  that 
Kishon  owes  its  name  to  the  more  celebrated  river 
Kishon  ;  and  others  that  it  took  its  name  from  the 
river.  The  two  names,  however,  though  similar 
in  sound,  have  different  roots,  p^Bp  coming  from 
X\^P,  *  to  be  hard  ;'  and  j'lB^p,  from  l^hp,  '  to  be 

bent  as  a  bow'  (cf.  Gesenius,  Thesaurus;  Keil  on 
Josh,  ad  loc.)  The  site  of  the  town  is  unknown. 
—J.  L.  P. 

KISHON  (jhB^p,  'tortuous,'  from  B^p,  'to  be 

bent ;'  Kiauw,  Kiffffup ;  Alex.  Kurun^and  Keto-ow ; 
Cison),  a  celebrated  river  of  Palestine,  which  drains 
nearly  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  near  the  northern  base  of  Mount 
CarmeL  The  Kishon  has  a  vast  number  of  little 
branches  or  tributaries  falling  into  it  from  the  hills 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  plain.  Its 
highest  sources  on  the  north-east  are  at  Tabor,  as 
is  stated  bv  Jerome  {Onomast,,  s.  v.  Cison).  This 
has  been  denied  by  Shaw  (Travels,  i.  168),  but  its 
truth  has  been  satisfactorily  esUblished  by  many 
recent  travellers  (Robinson,  B,  K.,  iL  356,  363 ; 
Munro,  Summer  Ramble,  L  281).  The  watershed 
on  this  part  of  the  plain  might  be  defined,  with  a 
near  approach  to  accuracy,  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  base  of  Tabor  to  the  village  of  Nain  on  the 
opposite  hill;  on  the  west  side  of  that  line  the 
water  flows  to  the  Mediterranean  through  the 
Kishon  ;  on  the  east  to  the  Jordan.  During  the 
summer  aU  the  water-courses  are  perfectly  dry,  but 
when  the  heavy  rains  of  winter  and  early  spring 
fall,  large  torrents  rush  down  from  Tabor  and  the 
hills  of  Galilee,  speedily  fill  the  deep  miry  beds  in 
the  alluvial  plain,  and  render  the  j^issage  of  them 
both  difficult  and  dangerous.  In  the  end  of  March 
1858  the  writer  travelled  from  Nazareth  to  Jenln  ; 
rain  had  fallen  for  two  days  before,  and  he  had 
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extreme  drfficulty  in  crossing  one  of  the  channels 
through  which  a  considerable  stream  was  flowing 
westward  (cf.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book^ 
p.  434,  English  ed.)  The  soil  of  the  whole  plain 
is  so  soft  and  deep,  and  the  natural  drainage  so 
defective,  that  a  fall  of  rain  converts  laige  sections 
of  it  into  dangerous  swamps.  During  the  battle 
between  the  I^ench  and  the  Arabs,  on  April  i6th, 
1799,  many  of  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been 
drowned  in  the  stream  which  flows  westward 
through  the  plain  from  Deburieh,  at  the  foot  of 
Tabor  (Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  339  ;  cf. 
Robinson,  ii.  363).  The  highest  source  of  the 
Kishon  on  the  south-east  is  the  large  fountain  of 
JenSn,  the  ancient  £n-gannim,  the  water  from 
which,  increased  by  a  number  of  the  streamlets 
from  the  surrounding  hills,  flows  westward  across 
the  plain  through  a  deep  channel,  during  the  winter 
months;  but  m  summer  this  channel,  like  the 
northern  one,  is  perfectly  dry  (Van  de  Velde, 
Travels,  L  362 ;  Thomson,  435).  The  two  channels 
unite  at  a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  the  site  of 
Megiddo.  The  channel  of  the  united  stream  is 
here  deep  and  miry  ;  the  ground  for  some  distance 
on  each  side  is  low  and  marshy;  and  the  fords 
during  winter  are  always  difficult,  and  often,  after 
heavy  rain,  impassable ;  yet  in  summer,  even  here, 
the  whole  plain  and  the  river  bed  are  dry  and 
hard  (Robinson,  il  364;  Thomson,  Lc.)  These 
facts  strikingly  illustrate  the  narrative  of  die  defeat 
of  Sisera.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Kishon,  at  Megiddo  (Judg.  iv.  13  ; 
v.  19).  While  the  battle  raged  a  violent  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  came  on  (Judg.  v.  4,  20;  ct 

ioseph.  Antiq.  v.  5.  4).  In  a  short  time  the 
ard  plain  was  turned  into  a  marsh,  and  the  dry 
river-bed  into  a  foaming  torrent.  The  Canaanites 
were  driven  back  on  me  river  by  the  fiery  attack 
of  Barak,  and  the  fury  of  the  storm ;  ror  '  the 
earth  trembled,  the  heavens  dropped  .  .  .  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.'  The 
war-horses  and  chariots  dashing  madly  through 
the  marshy  ground  made  it  much  worse ;  and  the 
soldiers,  in  trying  to  cross  the  swollen  torrent, 
were  swept  away.  '  The  river  Kishon  swept  them 
away,  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon'  (Judg. 
v.  21). 

From  this  place  the  river  flows  through  a  tortu- 
ous  bed  to  a  narrow  pass  between  the  base  of 
Carmel  and  a  projecting  spur  from  the  hills  of 
Galilee,  where  it  passes  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
to  that  of  Acre.  Here  was  the  scene  of  another 
of  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  sacred  history. 
High  up  on  the  brow  of  Carmel,  above  the  stream. 


^-«"  o .» 


is  a  spot  called  Muhrakah,  *  the  sacrifice'  (i'ij^^ 

Holocaustum  ;  Freitag,  Lex.  Arab,) ;  it  is  the  place 
where  Elijah  offered  his  sacrifice ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kishon  beneath,  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
prophets  of  Baal  were  slain  by  his  command 
(I  Kings  xviiL  ;  Handbook,  iL  371  ;  Van  de 
Velde,  Travels,  L  321  ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  347). 
The  river  continues  to  flow  close  along  the  rocky 
base  of  Carmel,  in  a  tortuous  bed,  cut  to  the  depth 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  the  loamy  soiL  The 
writer  forded  it  in  the  month  of  May,  on  his  way 
from  the  convent  to  Nazareth;  the  stream  was 
about  three  feet  deep  and  thirty  wide,  with  a  very 
esmr  current,  but  the  soft  mud  made  the  passage 
difficult  (cfl  Robinson,  ii.  p.  365).     The  largest 


perennial  source  of  the  Kishon  is  the  foaotain  of 
Saadtyeh,  which  springs  from  the  base  of  Carmel, 
about  three  miles  east  of  Haifa  (Thomson,  p.  435 ; 
Handbook,  iL  383).  From  this  point  to  the  sea 
the  river  winds  through  marshes.  At  its  mouth 
are  banks  of  fine  sand,  which  any  anusoal  swell  in 
the  river  converts  into  dangerous  quicksands  (Van 
de  Velde,  L  289). 

Such  is  the  river  Kishon,  'that  ancient  river.* 
Its  modem  name  is  Nahr  el-MukuUa,  whidi  some 
have  thought  means  'the  river  of  slaughter,*  in 
allusion  to  the  slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  on 
its  banks.     It  may  have  this  meaning,  from  the 

root  ^  t*«j  *  to  cut,'  or  'slay ;'  but  the  name  nay 

also  signify  '  river  of  the  ford,'  from  another  mean- 
ing of  the  same  root  (Freytag,  Lex.  Arab.,  s.  v. ; 
cf.  Robinson,  iL  365) ;  the  latter  is  the  interpre- 
tation given  of  the  name  by  the  people  of  the 
country  (but  see  Schwarze,  pp.  49,  seq.  ;  Stanley, 
S.  and  P.,  p.  347  ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  BHit, 


I.— J.  L  P. 


iL  86) 

KISHUIM  (D^Mfi^P)  is  translated  a^«fA^  in 

our  A.  v.,  and  the  correctness  of  this  rende^ 
ing  has  been  almost  universally  admitted.  It 
first  occurs  in  Num.  xL  5,  in  the  verse  already 
quoted  in  Abattxchim,  where  the  Israelites,  when 
in  the  desert,  express  their  longings  for  the  mdoDS 
and  the  Kishuim  or  cucumbos  of  Egypt  Re- 
duced from  the  plural  form,  the  word  kisha  b  so 

similar  to  the  Arabic  wa9  kUsa,  that  there  can 

be  very  little  doubt  of  their  both  meaning  the  same 
thing.     Celsius  gives  heta,  kati,  and  kusaia,  as  dif- 
ferent  pronunciations  of  the  same  word  in  different 
Oriental  languages.     It  docs  not  follow  that  these 
names  always  indicate  exactly  the  same  species ; 
since  in  the  different  countries  they  would  probably 
be  applied  to  the  kinds  of  cocumbier  most  common, 
or  perhaps  to  those  which  were  most  esteemed  in 
particular  localities.    Thus  in  Egypt  the  name  kati 
appears  to  be  applied  to  the  species  which  is  called 
Cucumis  chide  by  botanists,  and  '  qneen  of  cucuffl' 
bers'  by  Hasselquist,  who  describes  it  as  the  most 
highly  esteemed  of  all  those  cultiviUed  in  Egypt 
[Abattichim}.    In  India  the  nameltritf  is  applied 
by  the  Mohammedans  to  the  Cucumis  utUissimus, 
or  the  common  kukree  of  the  natives ;   while  in 
Persia  and  Syria  the  same  name  would  probably 
be  applied  only  to  the  common  cucumber,  or  €•- 
cumis  sativus,  as  the  two  preceding  species  axe  wA 
likely  to  be  much  known  in  either  country.    All 
travellers  in  the  East  notice  the  extensive  cultiva- 
tion and  consumption  of  cucumbers  and  other  herhs 
of  the  same  tribe,  especially  where  there  is  any 
moisture  of  soil,  or  tne  possibility  of  irrigatioa 
Thus  even  in  the  driest  parts,  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  well  is  often  occupied  by  a  field  of  cncorbita- 
ceous  plants,  generally  with  a  man  or  boy  set  to 
guard  It  from  plunder,  perched  up  on  a  temponry 
scaffolding,  with  a  slight  protection  from  the  san, 
where  he  may  himself  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
the  more  powerfiil  wild  animak,    That  such  plants 
appear  to  nave  been  similarly  cultivated  among  the 
Hebrews  is  evident  from  Is.  L  8,  '  The  daxig^ter  of 
Zion  is  left  like  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  like  a  lodge 
in  a  garden  of  cucumbers ;'  as  well  as  from  Bamch 
vi.  70,  '  As  a  scarecrow  in  a  garden  of  cucombeis 
keepeth  nothing,   so   are   their  gods  of  wood' 
[Abattichim].— J,  F.  R. 
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KISS.     Origiaally  the  act  of  kissing  had  asym- 

boliot  chuBctei,  and,  though  this  import  tnajt  now 
be  lost  sight  of,  yet  it  must  be  rwognised  the 
moment  we  attempt  to  understand  or  explain  its 
significaliotL  Acts  speak  no  less,  somelimes  far 
more  forcibly,  than  words.  In  the  early  period  of 
society,  when  the  foundation  was  laid  of  moat  even 
of  our  Western  cusloma,  action  constituted  a  large 
portion  of  what  we  may  term  human  language,  or 
the  meaos  of  inlercomronnicalion  between  man  and 
man  ;  because  then  words  were  less  numerous, 
booku  unknown,  the  entire  machinery  of  spealiing, 
being  in  iti  rudimental  and  clcmentaiy  state,  leu 
developed  and  called  into  plav  ;  lo  say  nothing  of 
that  peculiarity  of  the  Oriental  character  (if,  indeed, 
it  be  not  a  characteristic  of  all  nations  in  primitive 
ages)  which  inclined  men  to  general  taciturnity, 
with  occasional  outbreaks  a(  fervid,  abmpr,  or 
copious  eloquence.  In  this  language  of  action,  a 
kiis,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bringing  into  contact  of 
parts  of  the  body  of  two  persons,  was  naturally  the 
expression  and  the  symbol  of  affection,  regard,  re- 
spect, and  reverence  ;  and  if  any  deeper  source  of 
its  origin  were  sought  for,  it  would,  doubtless,  be 
found  in  the  fondling  and  caresses  with  which  the 
mother  expresses  herlendemess  for  her  babe.  That 
the  custom  is  of  very  early  date  appears  from  Gen. 
xxix.  13,  where  we  read^'Wbcn  Labon  heard 
the  tidings  of  Jacob,  his  wster't  son,  he  ran  lo 
meet  him,  and  embraced  him  and  kissed  bim,  and 
brought  him  to  his  house  ;'  the  practice  was  even 
(ben  established  and  recognised  is  a  matter  of 
course.  In  Gen.  iivii.  z6,  27,  a  kiss  is  a  sign  of 
alfeclion  between  a  parent  and  child.  It  was  also, 
as  with  some  modem  nations,  a  token  of  friendship 
and  rcgu^  bestowed  when  friends  or  relations  met 
or  separated  (Tobit.  vii.  6 ;  i.  ti ;  Luke  viL  45  ; 
IV.  3o ;  Acts  XI.  37  ;  Matt  xxvi  48 ;  3  Sam.  xx. 
9).  The  church  of  Ephesus  wept  sore  al  Paul's 
denatture,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
Drpah  quilted  Naomi  and  Ruth  (Ruth  L 


her.'  It  was  usual  to  kiss  the  mouth  (Gen.  xiiiii. 
4;  Exod.  iv.  aj  ;  xviiL  7  ;  l  Sam.  xx.  41  ;  Prov. 
ixiv.  16),  or  the  beard,  which  was  then  taken  hold 
of  by  the  hand  (a  Sam.  xx.  9).  Kissing  of  the  feet 
was  an  expression  of  lowly  and  tender  regard  (Luke 
viL  38).  Kissing  of  the  band  of  another  appears 
to  lie  a  modem  practice  :  the  passage  of  Job  xxxi. 
27,  '  Or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  is  not  in 
point,  and  refers  to  idolatrous  usages,  namely,  (he 
adoration  of  tbe  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  tbe  cus- 
tom to  throw  kisses  towards  the  images  of  the  gods, 
and  towards  the  sun  and  moon  (l  Kings  xix.  18  ; 
Hosea  xiiL  a ;  Minuc.  Felix,  iL  5  ;  Tac  J/itf.  ui. 
24.  3 ;  Lucian,  Ih  Sail.  c.  17  ;  Plin.  //iit.  Nal. 
ixviii.  5).  The  kissing  of  princes  was  a  token  of 
homage  (Ps.  iL  12 ;  i  Sam.  i.  i  ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop. 
vii.  5.  32).  Xenopbon  says  (Agtal.  v,  4)  that  it 
was  a  national  custom  with  the  Persians  to  kiss 
whomsoever  tbey  honoured  ;  and  a  curious  passage 
lo  this  effect  may  be  found  in  the  Cyrofama  (I  4. 
17).  Kissing  the  feel  of  princes  was  a  token  of 
subjeclion  and  obedience  1  which  was  sometimes 
carried  vyin  that  the  print  of  the  foot  received  the 
kiss,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  very  dust 
had  become  sacred  by  tbe  royal  tiead,  or  that  the 
subject  was  not  worthy  to  salute  even  the  prince's 
toot,  but  was  content  to  kiss  the  earth  itself  near 
or  on  which  he  trod  (Is.  xlix.  33  ;  Micah  vii.  17  ; 


Ps.  bcdi  9  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  37  )  Seneca,  DtBtnlf. 
il  13).  The  Rabbins  did  not  permit  more  than 
three  kinds  of  kisses,  the  kiss  of  reverence,  of  re- 
ception, and  of  dismissal  (Breschitb  Rabba  on  Gen. 

The  peculiar  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion 
lo  encourage  honour  towards  all  men,  as  men  ;  to 
foster  and  develope  the  softer  affections ;  and,  in 
the  trying  condition  of  Ihe  early  church,  to  make 
its  mcmbets  intimately  known  one  to  another,  and 
unite  them  in  the  closest  bonds — led  to  Ihe  observ- 
ance of  kissing  as  an  accampaniment  of  that  social 
worship  which  took  its  origm  in  ihe  \eiy  cradle  of 
our  religion.  Hence  the  exhortation — '  Salute  each 
other  with  a  holy  kiss  '  (Rom.  xvi.  16 ;  see  also  t 
Cor.  xvi.  20;  3  Cor.  xiii.  13  ;  1  Thess.  v.  36;  in 


ind  empliHSis  to  such  an  expression  of  brotherly 
love  and  Christian  friendship. 

On  the  subject  of  this  article  consult  Pfanner, 
De  Otcuiii  ChriiHaHor.  Viler.  ;  M.  Kempius,  De 


Sanilo,  1674,  Boberg,  Dt  Oseulis H^r.—}.  R.  B. 

Kisses  (Or.  niTffit).  'i^T.'  "  mentioned  only 
once,  and  that  in  ihe  Apocrypha  (3  Maccab.  vi.  7), 
where  the  Temple  is  descritied  as  being  desecrated 
by  Ihe  Gentile*,  and  the  Jews  forced  to  depart  from 
the  laws  of  Iheir  fiilhers  :  '  And  when  the  feast  of 


aJ.iiiL;J\YU,"-U 


^'"  \i 


IS  kept,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  go 
n  lo  Bacchus,  carrying  ivy.  Tlieterm 
rtltt  seems  to  have  bmn  applied  by  the 
1  general  sense,  and  lo  have  included 
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many  plants,  and,  among  them,  some  dimbers,  as 
the  comfohmius^  besides  the  common  ivy,  which 
was  especially  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  and  which 
was  distinguiwed  by  the  name  of  *  Hedera  poetica, 
Dionysia  aut  Bacchica,  cjuod  ex  ea  poetanmi 
coronae  consuerentur.*  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  Dionysia,  or  festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus, 
and  in  the  processions  called  BUuroi,  with  which 
they  were  celebrated,  women  also  took  part,  in  the 
disguise  of  Bacchae,  Naiades,  Nymphse,  etc., 
adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy,  etc  :  thus  Ovid 
(/arA',  iii.  766)  : — 

Cum  hedem  dncta  est?   hedera  est    gratissima 
Baccha 

Bacchus  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  edu- 
cated in  India,  and  ue  Indian  Bdgh^  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  name.  The  fact 
of  B^h6s  being  a  compound  of  two  words  signify- 
ing tiger  and  master  or  lord,  would  appear  to  con- 
firm the  identity,  since  Bacchus  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  drawn  in  his  chariot  by  a  tiger  and  a 
lion,  and  tigers,  etc,  are  described  as  following 
him  in  his  Indian  journey.  As  the  ivy,  however, 
is  not  a  plant  of  India,  it  might  be  objected  to  its 
being  characteristic  of  an  Indian  god.  But  in  the 
mountains  which  bound  India  to  the  north,  both 
the  ivy  and  the  vine  may  be  found,  and  the  Greeks 
were  acquainted  ¥nth  the  fact  that  Mount  Mero  is 
the  only  part  of  India  where  ivy  was  produced. 
Indeed,  Alexander  and  his  companions  are  said  to 
have  crowned  themselves  with  ivy  in  honour  of 
Bacchus.  The  ivy,  Hedera  Helix^  being  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
special  notice. — ^J.  F.  R. 

KITE     [Daah.] 

KITHLISH  (e^3  ;  Moaxc^t;  Alex.  Xo^Xc^t; 

Ceihlu)^  a  town  of  Jndah,  situated  in  the  She- 
phelah  or  plain  of  Philistia,  and  grouped  with 
Lachish  and  Eglon  (Josh.  xv.  33-40).  It  appears 
to  have  stood  in  the  plain  between  Eglon  and 
Eleutheropolis,  but  the  site  has  not  Men  dis- 
covered.— J.  L.  P. 

KITRON  Q^nt3p;  Sept  K^a^;  Alex.  XdS^; 

Cetron\  one  of  the  places  from  which  the  children 
of  Zebulun  did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites  (Juc^. 
I  30).  This  place  is  not  mentioned  in  Josh.  xix. 
as  among  the  possessions  of  Zebulun.  Bertheau  sug- 
gests {Exqret.  Hdb, ,  in  loc. )  that  the  word  may  be  an 
erroneous  reading  for  )^*1DK^t  mentioned  Josh.  xix. 

15,  and  Rosenmiiller  proposes  to  identify  it  with 
the  ntdj^  of  the  same  passage ;  but  all  this  is  purely 

conjectural  .'  In  the  Talmud  {Megjllah^  as  quoted 
by  Schwarz,  173),  it  is  identified  withZippori,  ue,^ 
Sepphoris,  now  Seffurieh^  (Smith's  Diet,  of  the 
Btble^  ii.  47).  We  can  find  no  trace  of  any  such 
identification  in  the  tract  referred  to. — ^W.  L.  A. 

KITTIM.    [Chittim.] 

KITTO,  ToHN,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  4th 
November  1804.  The  circumstances  of  his  birth 
were  very  unravourable  to  his  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
destroyed  his  hearing  for  life,  and  reduced  him 
almost  to  the  condition  of  a  deaf  mute.  Though 
he  was  the  inmate  of  a  poor  and  unhappy  home, 
his  juvenile  energy  rose  above  adversity ;  and  the 


poor,  hungry,  and  iagB;ed  boy  strove  to  mamtiin 
nimself^  and  pay  for  a  kw  books  firom  a  small  cir- 
culating library,  by  groping  for  old  ropes  and  iron 
in  Sutton-pool  and  selling  them,  and 'by  painting 
rude  labels  for  shop  windows.     On  the  15th  of 
November  1819  he  was  seized  and  sent  to  the 
Plymouth  Workhouse  for  pity's  sake.     In  this 
place  his  powerful  will  soon  asserted  his  position 
against  older  and  stronger  boys,  and  here  he  begin 
a  diary  which  is  still  preserved,  and  large  excerpts 
from  which  have  been  printed  in  his  life    It  con- 
tains many  self-portraits,  physical  and  mental,  and 
shows  the  awakening  of  his  mind  to  literary  tastes 
and  ambitioiL     He  learned  shoemakinf ;  but  wis 
oilen  so  dull  and  dispirited  that  he  called  himself 
'John  the  Comfortless,'  and  twice  had  thoughts 
of  bringing  his  life  to  a  premature  end.    Some 
gentlemen  at  length  took  notice  of  him,  and  he 
removed  to  Exeter  to  work  as  a  dentist  with  Mr. 
Groves.      His  spirit  was  now  growing  in  pioas 
fervour,  and,  disabled  though  he  was,  he  kMiged 
to  be  a  missionary.     In  July  1825  he  removed  ior 
this  purpose  to  the  missionaiy  college  at  Islington, 
and  naving  learned,  among  other  tnings,  to  print, 
he  was  sent  out  to  Malta,  but  returned  to  Engbrnd 
in  infirm  health  in  1829.     Mr.  Groves,  who  was 
now  preparing  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  East, 
took  iCitto  ¥nm  him  as  a  tutor  to  his  boys,  and  the 
party  arrived  at  Bagdad  in  December  of  the  same 
year.     During  his  residence  in  this  city  Kitto  had 
experience  of  the  sad   results  of  war,   plague, 
and  inundation  in  succession.    After  four  years' 
absence,  and  having  passed  through  Trebizond  and 
Constantinople  on  his  return,  he  arrived  in  Ei^land 
in  June  1833.     Through  the  influence  of  friends, 
he  at  once  set  to  work  as  a  regular  contribator  to 
the  Penny  MagOMme,     One  set  of  his  papers  bore 
the  suggestive  title  of  the  *  Deaf  Traveller.'    The 
Pictorial  Bible  was  commenced   in  the  end  of 
1835.     ^1*  experiences  in  the  East  gave  him  gnat 
delight  in  the  work  and  some  qualification  for 
it,  and  it  has  passed  through  several  editians. 
The  Pictorial  Bible  was  followed  I7  the  Fieional 
History  of  Palatine  and  the  Holy  Land,    Aiier 
other  smaller  works  had  passed  through  hs  hands, 
the  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature  was  begun  br 
him  as  editor,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  184& 
The  present  edition  of  it,  formally  the  third  edi- 
tion, is,  however,  to  a  great  extent  a  new  work 
Then  Kitto  projected  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Utera- 
ture^  which,  haviiig  passed  through  the  hands  of 
various  editors,  stiH  nolds  its  way.     His  last  and 
most  popular  work  was  the  Daily  Bible  tUustrc- 
tions^  completed  in  eight  volumes.      During  its 
progress  his  health  gave  way,  and  through  the 
kind  assistance  of  some  friends,  he  was  enabled  to 
retire  to  Canstatt,  in  Germany,  where  he  died  00 
the  25th  of  November  1854.     Dr.  Kttto's  services 
to  the  cause  of  Scripture  learning  were  great  in  his 
own  sphere.     He  revived  and  freshened  the  stoc^ 
of  Eastern  manners,  and  his  origination  of  this 
Cyclopaedia  marks  an  epoch  in  the  Biblical  Uteta- 
ture  of  our  country.    His  life  itself,  with  his  phjrsi- 
cal  defect  and  early  privations,  was  a  marvd  of 
self-education  and  heroic  perseverance.    The  Unlj 
versity  of  Giessen  in  1844  gave  him  a  theolagic*l 
diploma,  though  he  was  a  layman.     An  tntercst- 
in^utobiog»phyUco„t««e<ri„hisZ«.^.- 

KLEUKER,  JoH.  Fried.,  was  bom  at  Orttr 
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ode  29th  Oct  1749,  and  died  at  Kiel  31st  May 
1827.  He  was  successively  prorector  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Lerogo,  rector  of  a  school  at  Osnabhick, 
and  professor  of  Theology  at  Kiel  He  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  Oriental  studies.  His  works  in 
the  department  of  Biblical  literature  are — i.  Sa- 
hmo^s  Schriftm^  3  vols.,  1777- 1 785  ;  and  2.  Aus- 
fiibrL  Untersuchung.  der  (hunde  fur  d,  Aechtheit 
und  Glaubwiirdigknt  d,  SehriftL  Urkunden  des 
ChrUtenthumSy  5  vols.»  I794-I&x>.  These  are  in- 
ferior in  importance  to  his  works  on  Oriental  litera- 
ture and  pnilosophy.  His  German  translation  of 
the  Zendavesta,  3  vols.  4to,  Riga  1776-78;  his 
abridgment  of  the  same,  with  relative  essays  and 
illustrations,  Riga  1789 ;  and  his  treatises  Ueb.  die 
Natur  u,  d.  Unprung  der  EmatuUionslehre  bet  der 
Kahbalisten^  1 786,  and  Ueb,  das  Brahmaniscke  Re^ 
ligionsystem^  I797t  have  placed  his  name  high  in 
the  list  of  Orientalists. — W.  U  A. 

KNAPP,  Georg  Christian,  was  bom  Sept 
17,  1753,  at  Glaucha,  near  Halle,  his  father  being 
director  of  the  celebrated  orphan  asylum  and 
educational  institute  founded  in  this  town  by  A. 
H.  Francke.*  His  studies  were  carried  on  first  in 
the  schools,  and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  his 
native  town.  During  a  »ngle  session  he  studied  at 
Gottingen.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  professor 
extraoAinary  of  theology  at  Halle,  and  in  1782 
was  placed  on  the  staff  of  ordinary  professors.  In 
1785  he  was  also  appointed,  along  with  Niemeyer, 
to  the  directorate  of  the  institution  at  Glaucha,  and 
in  the  division  of  labour  the  superintendence  of  the 
Bible  and  Missionary  department  fell  to  his  lot  The 
duties  of  these  several  offices  he  dischaiged  with 
honour  to  himself  and  to  the  credit  of  his  university 
during  nearly  half  a  century.  He  died  Oct  14, 
1825.  In  theology  he  ranks  amongst  the  ex- 
pounders and  defenders  of  a  Biblical  supranatu- 
ralism  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ration- 
alistic school  Tholuck  has  described  him  as  the 
latest  offshoot  of  the  old  theological  school  of 
Halle.  His  Biblical  works  are — i.  A  translation 
of  the  book  of  Psalms,  with  comments.  Die  Fsal' 
m€n  ubersetit  und  mit  Anmerkungen^  Halle  1778, 
8vo,  3d  ed.  1789.  2.  A  very  carefully  edited  and 
useful  edition  qH  the  Greek  Testament,  Novum 
Testamentum  grace  recognavit  atque  insignioris  leC' 
iionum  varietatis  et  argumentorum  notitiam  sub' 
junxii  G.  Ch.  JCnapp,  Halle  1797,  4to ;  the  last 
edition  in  1829,  2  vols.  8vo.  3.  Scripta  varii 
argumenti  maximam  partem  exegetica  atque  his- 
tarica^  Halle  1805,  8vo;  a  second  and  enlar;^ed 
edition  in  1823,  2  vols.  8vo.  4.  The  foUowmg 
dissertations — Ad  vatieinium  Jacobin  1774;  Dever^ 
sicne  Alexandrina  in  emendenda  lectione  exempli 
Hebraici  cauie  adhiberuUi^  Halle  1773,  1776. — 
S.N. 

KNATCHBULL  (Sir  Norton),  Bart,  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  family  settled  at  Mer- 
sham  Hatch,  in  Kent,  bom  1601,  inherited  his 
uncle's  estates  1636,  created  a  baronet  1641.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  eradition,  and  devoted 
himself  ¥nth  some  success  to  the  exposition  of  the 
N.  T.  In  1659  he  gave  to  the  world  Animadver- 
siones  in  JUbros  Novi  Test.,  which  speedily  went 
through  a  considerable  number  of  editions — a  trans- 
lation by  himself,  or  under  hb  superintendence, 

*  For  an  account  of  these  institutions  see  Am, 
Bib,  Rep.,  ist  series,  vol  i.  p.  30. 


appearing  at  Cambridge,  1693.  The  original  work 
was  repnnted  both  at  Amsterdam  and  Frankfort, 
at  which  latter  place  it  formed  part  of  the  supple- 
ment to  N.  Gurtler*s  edition  of  Walton's  Polyglot, 
1 695- 1 701.  Knatchbull's  remarks  are  sensible,  and 
shew  very  fair  learning ;  but  they  are  entirely  want- 
ing in  depth,  and  we  cannot  read  them  without 
wonder  at  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  which 
procured  for  their  author  such  a  wide-sprtad  repu- 
tation. He  died  in  1684,  and  was  buned  at  Mer- 
sham,  his  epitaph  sWling  him  •  Criticorum  Cory- 
phaeus et  Oraculum/  and  attributing  to  him  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  and  Chrysostom,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Varro  and  Jerome. — E.  V. 

KNEADING-TROUGH    (ni^Bte).      The 

word  occurs  four  times  in  the  Bible,  Exod.  viii.  3  ; 
xil  34;  Deut  xxviil  5,  17.  In  the  two  former 
phices  it  is  translated  '  kneading-trough'  (margin, 
*  dough) ;'  in  the  two  latter  (where  it  is  joined  with 
WO  =  •  basket')   *  store.'    The  LXX.  render  it 
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0^/>a/ia,  in  which  they  are  followed  by  Kimchi,  and 
^KardXci/x/ia,  as  if  from  nfc<t^,  *  to  remain  over,' 

in  which  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  Jonathan,  and 
Rashi,  and  the  Vulgate,  *  reliquiae  ciborum  luorum,' 
agree.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that 
our  version  is  substantially  correct,  and  that  the 
word  signifies  the  small  wooden  bowl  still  iised  by 
the  Arabs  for  kneading  and  serving  up  their  cakes, 
and  which  they  carry  about  with  them  wrapped 
up  in  the  long  flowing  haik  or  plaid  worn  by  the 
Bedouins.  Large  kneading-troughs,  such  as  are  in 
use  among  ourselves,  were  unnecessary  then  as  now 
in  the  East,  where  every  family  bakes  the  needful 
supply   of  cakes   every   day    (Thevenot,    Shaw, 

Quoted  by  Harmer,  Obs,,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  366-370, 
llarke's  edition).  Harmer,  u.  s.,  mclines  to  a 
kind  of  bag  described  by  Pococke  and  Niebuhr, 
Voyage,  L  171,  consisting  of  a  j)iece  of  leather, 
drawn  together  by  rings  and  chains,  with  a  hook 
to  hang  It  by,  used  by  the  Bedouins  both  as  a 
table-cloth  and  as  a  wallet  But  a  wooden  bowl 
was  certainly  used  for  kneading  in  Egypt— Wilkin- 
son, Ancient  Egyptians,  iL  386  [Bread].— E.  V. 

KNIFE.  The  purposes  for  which  knives  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  being  used  are — for  the 
slaying  of  sacrifices  (Gen.  xxii.  6),  for  circumcision 
and  other  ritual  purposes  (Exod.  iv.  25 ;  Josh.  v. 
2,  3  ;  I  Kings  xviii.  28 ;  Ezra  I  9),  for  cutting  in 

Eieces  a  body  (Judg.  xix.  29),  for  shaving  off  the 
air  (Ezek.  v.  i),  and  for  mending  pens  and  other 
purposes  of  the  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  Knives 
were  also  doubtless  used  in  dividing  into  portions 
the  animals  sacrificed  (Lev.  viii.  15,  20,  2  J ;  ul 
13  ;  Num.  xviiL  18 ;  I  Sam.  ix.  24,  etc)  In  the 
Tahnudic  Tract  Tamid  (4.  3)  are  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  the  cutting  up  of  the  victims.  That  they 
were  also  used  at  meals  may  be  inferred — i.  from 
the  primary  meaning  of  me  common   Hebrew 

word  for  knife  n^3«D,  from  ^3«  to  eat;  2.  from 
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the  allusions  in  Prov.  xxx  14 ;  xxiiL  2 ;  and  3. 
from  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvil  7 ; 
Bell,  Jud,  L  33.  7)  concerning  the  use  of  a  knife 
for  the  paring  of  apples. 

Of  the  shape  and  material  of  the  knives  used  by 
the  Hebrews  we  know  little.  The  eariicst  knives 
were  probably  of  flint  or  some  other  species  of 
hard  stone ;  hence  the  name  iV  (Exod.  iv.  25), 


KNITTEL  7, 

and  the  conibintttion  iX  Jlfl  (Joih.  v.  3 ;  LXX., 
|tti);«(p«  wn-pirat  ix  wfrpat  ixpBT&nou)  nnd  "I'lV 
3^n  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  44).  But  that  metal  knives  were 
also  used  by  Ifaem  cannot  be  doubted.  That  the 
3in,  which  signifies  both  rword  and  taiift,  was  of 
metal,  is  shewn  both  from  the  uses  to  which  it  was 
put,  and  Trom  the  allusions  to  its  thinizig  (Nah. 
liL  3 ;  comp.  Gen.  iiL  14). 

TTic  probable  fonn  of  the  knives  of  the  Hebrews 
will  be  best  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  those 
of  other  ancient  nations,  both  Extern  and  Wes- 
tem,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  No.  1  re- 
presents the  Roman  rulitr  used  in  sacrificing, 
which  may  be  compared  with  No.  3,  an  Egyptian 
sacrificial  knife.  Nos.  3, 4,  and  5  are  also  ^yptian 
knives,  of  which  the  most  remarkable,  No.  3,  is 
from  the  Louvre  collection  ;  the  others  are  from 
the  Menitmetili  Rrali  of  RosellinL  Nos.  6-9  are 
Roman  from  Barlhelemy.  In  No.  7  we  have  pro- 
bably the  form  of  the  pruning-hook  of  the  Jews 


(rnOTp,  li  xviii.  5),  though  some  talber  assimi- 
late this  to  the  sickle  6|0)-  It  was  probably 
with  some  such  instrument  as  No.  9  (hat  the 
priests  of  Baa]  cut  themselves. — W.  L.  A. 
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Wolrenbiittel  a  MS.  conlainin?  sotne  fngmnli  c[ 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  uie  Gothic  veraon  nl 
Ulfilas.  The  MS.  is  a  palimpsest,  the  newer  soi- 
foce  being  occupied  with  the  Origines  and  vnat 
letters  of  ludorus  Hispalensis.  The  poTtiam  of 
the  Gothic  version  of  ihe  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
contained  in  it  are  ch.  xi  33-36 ;  xiL  1-5,  17-:] ; 
niii.  I-S;  liv.  9.30;  XV.  3-13,  These  Knittel 
printed  in  a  volume  entitled  UfykSa  VtramtK  Gb- 
Ihiaim  nenttuliortaa  apilum  Ef.  ad  Rem.  iftn- 
anduin  aiilijuilatii  immumailum  .  .  .  t  laHiu  laii- 
cii  chJuhL  &fSli  nicripli  .  .  .  una  mm  isnu 
varia  Ulleratura  menimmtit  Ant  usqut  inrdilu, 
etc  The  text  is  printed  on  one  side  of  the  pigc  in 
Gothic  letters  ;  under  each  word  is  ICnitlel  s  md- 
ing  of  it  in  italics  ;  and  under  that  a  Latin  tranbii- 
tion  of  each.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  1  Latin 
veision  fi>und  in  the  Codex,  under  that  the  rudiif 
in  (he  ViJgale,  and  under  that  the  Greek  icit 
The  volume  contains  also  two  fhfimenis  fio^ 
ancient  Greek  codices  of  the  N.  T.  in  the  Wol/cn- 
biitlel  libiziy,  and  a  copious  critical  commcnlin 
by  KnitteL  There  are  twelve  plates,  containii^ 
admirably-executed  &c-similes  of  difiemit  codim; 
and  among  the  notes  is  found  an  eitiact  of  ca^ 
sidetable  length  from  Olfried's  Gospel-Harmony. 
The  book  is  altcf  ether  a  splendid  one ;  but  ilf 
lilerary  merits  are  not  quite  equal  to  its  sumptucu 
appearance.  Knitlel  was  not  a  man  o(  laigc  a* 
dowmenla,  his  knowledge  of  Gothic  was  imperlfCIt 
and  he  was  too  fond  of  the  '  varia  litteralnni'  (lo 
use  his  own  expression]  to  be  very  profound  or 
exact  in  any  one  department  of  kiuwledcc  K< 
deserves,  however,  the  praise  of  great  laborioe- 
ness,  and  his  honest  endeavours  lo  make  hii  Knt 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  scholars  have  enaUcJ 
him  to  collect  a  vast  amount  of  curious  mailer  tm 
elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  volume  bears  no  iiu, 
but  it  is  usually  referred  to  the  year  1763  or  I7*> 
It  is  now  rare,  and  of  the  copies  in  (he  ihopi  fco 
have  all  the  plates.— W.  L.  A. 

KNOP,  in  the  A.  V.,  is  (he  tianslation  of  twn 
Hebrew  words— 1.  I'in&S  i  LXX.  af>upine". 
Vulg.  Sp/utmla;  Joseph.  Aitiig.  iiL  6.  7,  ef^ 
Ornaments  on  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  golden 
candlestick,  Eiod.  uv.  31,  36;  xxxvii.  ij-i'- 
Their  precise  form  is  unknown,  but  it  is  evidesl 
that  they  were  of  a  globular  fonn,  perhafs  Ttsmi- 
bliog  pom^;ianates  { Josephus  sp^is  of  ^^n> » 
well  as  B^tZpla),  or,  with  Bihr  {S^mia/ii,  i  f'^lt 

The  word  occurs  again,  Amos  ii.  ( :  Zeph.  ii 
14,  where  it  is  commonly  rendered  'linlel;'  ll'' 
marginal  reading,  '  chapiter  or  knop,'  being  wan 
correct.  It  probably  means  (he  capital  of  a  plhi 
in  the  form  of  a  pomegranate  or  its  flowo. 

a.  D'JTfia,  I  Kings  vi.  18;  viL  34;  >»«* 
'gourds,'  architectural  ornaments  of  ■gonrdslup' 
[cf.  rrtJI^B,  a  Kings  iv.  39,  auumcra  aiu.™), « 
the  cedar  panelling  of  Solomon's  tettipk,  "^ 
beneath  the  brim  of  (he  '  molten  sea.'— E.  V. 

KOA  (Jrtp),  a  word  occurring  along  with  Pekod 
plpD)  and  Shoa  (Jll?)  in  the  prophet's  dejoiii^ 
of  the  lovers  of  Aholibah  (Eiek.  xiiiL  Jj).  !« 
versions  here  differ  very  much.  The  LXX ,  accord; 
ing  lo  the  Vat.  Codex.,  has  ♦aisAt  «•!  Z^  ™ 
"txwi  (in  Ihe  laM  word  uniting  the  preposilion  mdi 
Ihe  name)  ;  but  Ihe  Cod.  Afci.  has  ral  ^  ™ 
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indS  Ktd  \o69.  The  Chald.  gives  '^tmtn,  ^fiTHpO, 
^Minpl ;  the  Syr.  ^&aO0  >cAo  *la£iO,  Put, 

and  Lud,  and  ICua.  In  these  the  words  are  taken 
as  the  names  of  places  or  peoples  ;  and  this  view 
has  been  followed  by  Grotius,  Junius,  Ewald,  and 
others.  The  Vulg.,  on  the  other  hand,  translates 
them  as  appellatives,  'nobiles  tyrannosque  et  prin- 
cipes ; '  and  this  view  most  recent  interpreters  nave 
followed.  There  is,  however,  some  oifTerence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Accord- 
ing to  Jarchi,  they  are  to  be  explained  as  D^^pD 

D^lS'^xCh  D^fc^i  chU/sy  princes^  and  rulers,  which 
does  not  gready  differ  from  the  rendering  of  Jerome ; 
Rosenmiiller  gives  '  praefectos,  nobiles  et  duces '  as 
the  proper  rendering;  Havemick,  *ahndung,  macht 
and  f»etummel  [vengeance,  power,  and  uproar] ; ' 
and  Hitzig,  *  edler,  fiirst,  und  herr  [noble,  prince, 
and  lord].*  The  word  Pekod  occurs  elsewhere 
(Jer.  1.  21 ),  as  applied  to  Babylon  ;  and  Shoa 
stands  connected  with  K^K^,  to  lay  waste  or  destroy, 

orV^K^,  to  U  rich,  opulent,  powerful;   but  Koa 

occurs  here  only,  and  has  no  afiiinity  with  any 
Hebrew  word,  unless  it  be  PHp,  to  be  strong  or  robust. 

Michaelis [Supplem.ad Lex,  Heb,,^,  2175)  compares 
the  Arab.  VKp  (for  jnp),  a  stallion  ;  Havemick,  the 

Syr.   1^^  to  cry,  and  |Z,2^jD  shout,  uproar;  and 

Hitzig  the  Sansc.  kara,  lord,  and  the  Turk,  khan. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  old- 
est opinion,  that  these  words  are  names  of  places. 
In  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writings,  mention 
is  made  of  a  town,  TlpD"nn3,  Nhar-Pqod,  in  Baby- 
lonia, where  there  was  a  great  Jewish  school,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  characterised  by  Rab 
ill  some  verses  (Fiirst,  Heb.  ».  Chald.  IL-IV.-B. 
s.  v.)  This  may  be  the  Pekod  or  P*qod  of  our 
passage.  Then,  in  I  Kings  x.  28,  it  is  said,  that 
'  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and 
linen  yam,*  etc  The  word  rendered  *  linen  yam* 
here  is  \V\pO,  a  word  which  nowhere  else  occurs  in 
this  sense,  and  regarding  the  meaning  of  which 
here  the  greatest  uncertainty  prevails.  Gesenius 
translates  the  passage,  *  And  a  company  of  the 
king's  merchants  brought  [from  Egypt]  a  company 
[of  horses]  at  a  price,*  taking  rnpD  in  the  sense  of 
troop  or  company;  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Cnron.  L  16,  is 
not  favourable  to  this  translation.  The  ancient 
versions  regard  this  word  as  naming  the  place 
whence  the  horses  were  brought  ;  the  LXX.  iK 

OeKovi ;  Vulg.  de  Coa ;  Syr.  ^jl^^I  L\  i,V>, 
city  of  the  Aphelites,  Arab,  citia  of  the  South,  The 
Vulg.  may  b«  right  here,  and  Coa  or  Koa  may  be  the 
name  of  some  place  known  to  the  Jews. — W.  L.  A. 

KOECHER,  JoHANN  Christoph,  D.D.,  suc- 
cessively rector  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Osnabriick, 
superintendent  at  Brunswick,  and  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Jena,  was  bom  23d  April  1699,  at  Loben- 
stein,  and  died  21st  September  1772,  at  Jena. 
Koecher  published  a  continuation  of  Wolf's  Curce 
Phtlologica,  under  the  title  Analecta  PhUologica  et 
Exegetica  in  Quatuor  Evangdia,  4to,  Altenburg 
1760.  '  It  supplies,*  says  Orme,  '  some  of  the 
desiderata  of  Wolfs  work,  and  brings  down  the 
account  of  the  sentiments  of  the  modern  writers  on 
the  gospels  to  the  period  of  its  publication*  {Bib- 
lioth.  Bib.,  p.  276).— W.  I..  A. 


KOHATH  (nnp,  assembly;  Sept  Kad^),  son 

of  Levi,  and  father  of  Amram,  Izhar,  Hebron,  and 
Uzziel  (Gen.  xlvl  ii  ;  Exod.  vL  iS-22;  i  Chron. 
xxiil  12).  The  descendants  of  Kohath  formed  one 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Levitical  tribe. 
This  division  contained  the  priestly  family  which 
was  descended  from  Aaron,  the  son  of  Amram. 
In  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  as  settled  in  the 
wilderness,  the  Kohathites  had  the  distinguished 
charge  of  bearing  the  ark  and  the  sacred  vessels 
(Exod.  vi.  i6;  Num.  iv.  4-6). — ^J.  K, 

KOPH  Oip;  Gr.  Kfpro%,  inifiot;  whence  the 
Latinized  name  Cephus).  In  the  Hebrew  and 
Semitic  cerate  tongues,  and  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages, these  names,  under  various  modifications, 
designate  the  Simiadae,  including,  no  doubt,  species 
of  Cercopithecus,  Macacus,  and  Cynocephalus,  or 
Guenons,  apes,  and  baboons;  that  is,  all  the 
animals  of  the  quadrumanous  order  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and  the  classfcal 
writers.  Accordingly,  we  find  Pliny  and  Solinus 
speaking  of  Ethiopian  Cephi  exhibited  at  Rome : 
and  in  tne  upper  part  of  the  celebrated  Praenestine 
mosaic  representing  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
figures  of  Simiadx  occur  in  the  region  which  indi- 
cates Nubia ;  among  others,  one  in  a  tree,  with  the 
name  KHIIIEN  beside  it,  which  may  be  taken  for 
a  Cercopithecus  of  the  Guenon  group.  But  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Thothmes  III.  at  Thebes, 
nations  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  probably  from 
Nubia,  bear  curiosities  and  tribute,  among  which 
the  Camelopardalis  or  Giraffe  and  six  quadnimana 
may  be  observed.     The  smallest  and  most  effaced 


303.  Apes  from  Rosellini's  Moniunenti  dell*  E^tto. 

animals  may  be  apes,  but  the  others,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  three  figured  and  coloured  from  careful 
drawing,  in  Plate  xxi.  of  Rosellini's  work,  are  un- 
doubtedly Macaci  or  Cynocephali,  that  is,  species 
of  the  genus  baboon,  or  baboon.-hke  apes.  Natu- 
ralists and  commentators,  not  deterred  by  the 
interminable  list  of  errors  which  the  practice  has 
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occasioned,  are  often  nnnecessarily  anxious  to 
assign  the  names  of  animals  noticed  in  Scripture 
and  in  the  ancient  classics,  to  species  characterised 
by  the  moderns ;  although  the  original  designations 
are  to  be  taken  in  a  familiar  sense,  and  oflen  extend 
even  beyond  a  generical  meaning.  In  the  instance 
before  us  we  have  the  futility  of  this  practice  fully 
exemplified ;  for  BufTon  presumed  his  Mona  (Cer- 
copithecus  Mona)  to  be  the  Kebos  of  the  Greeks, 
and  not  without  plausibility,  since  the  western 
Arabs,  it  seems,  apply  the  word  Moune  to  all 
long-tailed  apes.  Linnaeus  referred  Cephus  to  his 
Simia  Cephus,  now  Cercopithecus  Cephus,  or 
Moustache  Guenon,  of  a  different  group ;  while 
Lichtenstein  referred  it  to  his  Simia,  or  rather,  as 
now  arranged,  Cercopithecus  Diana.  But  as  none 
of  these  are  known  to  inhabit  eastern  Africa,  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  Keipen  of  the  Pnenestine 
mosaic  is  in  reality  the  Cercopithecus  Griseovirides, 
or  Grivet  of  Cuvier,  which,  with  equal  pretensions 
in  regard  to  form,  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
native  of  Ethiopia  and  Nubia,  and  belongs,  with 
the  two  last  mentioned,  to  the  group  whidi  has 
been  coiled  Callitrix. 

But  these  considerations  do  not  serve  to  point 
out  the  Koph  of  Scripture ;  for  that  animal,  named 
only  twice  (I  Kings  x.  22,  and  2  Chron.  ix.  21), 
is  in  both  cases  associated  with  D^DITI,  ThoukUm^ 
perhaps  erroneously  rendered  'peacocks.'    Now 
neither  peacocks  nor  pheasants  are  indigenous  in 
Africa:  they  belong  to  India  and  the  mountains 
of  high  Asia,  and  therefore  the  version  '  peacocks,' 
if  correct,  would  decide,  without  doubt,  not  only 
that  Koph  denotes  none  of  the  Simiadae  above 
noticed,  out  also  that  the  fleet  of  Tarshish*  visited 
India  or  the  Australasian  islands.     Thoukiim,  ap- 
parently meaning  crested,  indicates  birds,  perhaps 
parrots,  but  cannot  refer  to  the  pintado  or  Guinea 
nen,  the  Numidia  of  naturalists  and  the  Meleagris 
of  the  ancients ;  nor  to  the  Pterocles  or  Sandgrouse, 
both  being  familiarly  known  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
the  last  mentioned,   in    particular,   abunoant  in 
Arabia  and  Palestine.      The  interpretation  pro- 
posed by  Hase,  which  would  convert  Kophim  into 
Succim — dwellers  in  cava — ^is  inadmissible,  such  a 
description  being  quite  inapplicable  to  long-tailed 
monkeys.    Like  the  whole  order  of  quadrumana, 
they  are  constituted  not  for  troglodyte,  but  arboreal 
life,  or  to  be  dwellers  in  trees  ;  baboons  alone  ven- 
turing beyond  woody  covers  in  steep  rocky  situa- 
tions, and  sometimes  finding  shelter  m  clefts.    For 
these  reasons  we  conclude  that  the  Hebrew  koph^ 
and  names  of  the  same  root,  were,  b^  the  nations 
in  question,  used  generically  in  some  mstances  and 
specifically  in  others,  though  the  species  were  not 
thereby  defined,  nor  on  that  account  identical. 

Baboons,  we  have  already  shewn,  were  known 
to  the  £g3rptian5,  and  cannot  ^ell  have  escaped 
observation  among  the  people  of  Palestine,  since 
thepr  resided  close  upon  the  great  caravan-routes, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  were  frequented  from  the 
earliest  antiquity  by  showmen  exhibiting  wild 
beasts.  In  £gypt,  nowever,  a  baboon  was  the 
type  of  some  abstract  power  in  nature  or  in  meta- 
physics; as  such  the  animal  was  idolized,  and 
ngures  of  a  cjrnocephalus  were  invariably  placed 

*  If  the  voyage  extended  to  the  Spice  Islands, 
then,  indeed,  ^th  peacocks  and  ourang-outans 
were  at  hand.     [See  Emerson's  Ceylon^  vol.  i.  ] 


on  the  summit  of  wdghing-scales,  where  thqr  still 
appear  on  the  monuments. 

If  there  be  truth,  as  the  following  anthorities 
show,  in  the  existence  of  a  large  ape  or  baboon  in 


304.  Macacus  Anibicus. 

Yemen,  and  even  in  Mesopotamia,  the  ontractabk 
and  brutal  character  of  the  whole  genus  would  be 
sufficient  to  sanction  the  Arabic  name  Saadany 
and  the  Hebrew  DHfi^,  Sadim ;  which  indicate  the 
satyrs  of  the  desert,  noticed  in  Mr.  Rich's  Memcir 
on  Ihe  Ruins  of  Babylon^  p.  30,  where  they  are  de- 
nominated Sied  Assad^  and  described  as  found  in 
woody  places  near  Semana,  on  the  £uphnite& 
Thus  we  have  the  D^^PB^,  Se't'rim^  or  *  hairy  ones' 
of  Lev.  xvii.  7,  in  accordance  with  Pliny,  who 
conceived  satyrs  to  be  large  ape&  In  the  Fix* 
nestine  mosaic,  before  quoted,  a  baboon  is  figured 
which,  we  are  assured,  had  the  name  Catvpoc,  or 
Satyrus,  by  its  side.*  The  only  species  of  ape  of 
the  baboon  form  known  in  Arabia  is  the  Mocko 
of  Edwards,  noticed  in  our  illustrated  series  of 
drawings  as  Macacus  Arabicus,  a  species  nearijr 
allied  to  Cynocephalus  Hamadryas  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  Mac  Silenus  on  the  other— all  three 
powerful,  fierce,  and  libidinous  animals.  Mac 
Arabicus  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  true  baboon, 
and  the  same  as  Simia  cynomolgus  of  HassdquisL 
It  is  a  remarkable  species  for  stature  and  aspeii, 
having  the  dog-like  nose  and  approximatiog  ej«s 
of  bimoons ;  Uie  skin  of  the  face  of  a  leddish 
colour ;  the  snout,  lips,  and  chin  black ;  the  fore- 
head low,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  furnished  with 
bushv,  long,  white  hair;  the  breast,  arms,  and 
shoulders  similarly  covered,  but  the  loins  and  lower 
extremities  of  a  fine  chestnut ;  the  tail  of  the  san)e 
colour,  of  no  great  length,  tufted  at  the  end,  and  all 
the  hands  blade.  It  is  found  from  the  straits  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb,  through  Southern  Arabia  to  the  £0- 
phrates,  and  even  beyond  the  iunction  of  that  river 
with  the  Tigris.  Like  other  large  and  formidable 
Simiadae,  it  is  less  solicitous  about  the  vicinity  of 
trees,  because  it  is  armed  with  powerfiil  canines ; 
holds  its  enemy  firmlv  grasped,  and  lights,  not 
singly,  but  assisted  by  the  whole  troop :  it  frequents 
scrubby  underwood  near  water,  but  becomes  more 
rare  eastward  of  Yemen,  f    Comparing  the  charac- 

•  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  copies  in  our 
possession,  and,  we  fear,  was  lost  in  the  breaking 
up  of  the  mosaic,  which  is  now  preserved  fiagoen- 
tally  in  different  museums.  , 

t  See  Edwards's  Glmnings,  and  Penmnt* 
History  of  Quadrupeds^  4to,  vol  L  p.  195-     "^ 


ten  of  this  spedes,  we  Rnd  it  hj  conligaiation, 

coloura,  and  manners,  pecoliaily  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  idolaliy  in  iti  grossest  and  most  debasing 
aspect.  The  Hebrewpeople,  already  familiar  with 
a  similar  worship  in  ECTpt,  may  have  copied  the 
native  tiibei  m  the  v^demess,  and  thus  drawn 
npon  themselves  the  remoostance  in  Lev.  xvii 
7,  where  the  allusion  to  these  animals  is  very  de- 


t  unlikely  that  the  baboon  idol  may  have 
had  goat's  horns,  since  we  find  the  same  attribute 
on  cams'  heads  in  Egypt ;  on  lions'  heads  on  coins 
of  Taisus,  and  on  horses'  and  elephants'  heads  on 
medals  of  Syrian  kings.  The  Greek  mythologists, 
ignorant  of  the  baboon  fiEnre,  may  have  preferred 
an  imaginary  compound  of  man  and  gtut  to  that 
of  the  cynocephaluj,  which  they  confounded  with 
the  hyiena,  or,  in  thetr  love  of  ideal  beauty,  may 
have  considered  it  too  di^usling  even  for  an  idoL 
Perhaps  the  most  ancient  form  of  Che  Arabian 
Urolalt  was  (hat  of  a  baboon,  male  or  female,  the 
name  apparently  having  some  reference  to  red,  and 
to  the  Indian  monkey-wonhip  (see  Gestter,  i.  v. 
'  Hyaena').  Urolalt  and  monkey-woiship  are  con- 
nected with  a  solar  mythus.— C  H.  S. 
KOPHER,  or  Cophek  pcb),  occois -twice  in 

.  V.     It 

[Bolntt  tofher),  also  camphor.  The 
phire  is  the  old  mode  of  spelling  annpher,  but  this 
substance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
ancient  commerce  ;  at  least  we  cannot  adduce  any 
proof  that  it  was  so.  The  word  Kophrr  is  cer- 
tainly very  like  Kafoor,  the  Eastern  name  for  cam- 
phor, but  it  also  closely  resembles  the  Greek 
•c6wp<Ht  or  Kuproi,  usually  written  Cyprai.  In- 
deed, as  has  been  observnl,  it  is  the  same  word, 
with  the  Greek  pronunciation  and  lerminalion. 
The  intirpiM  of  the  Greeks  is,  no  doubt,  the  Zow- 
sottia  inirmii  of  botanists,  and  is  described  by 
Dioscorides  [L  115)  ajKl  by  Fliny  (xtL  24).  There 
is  reason  to  regard  the  Cyprus  as  the  plant  called 
by  the  Arabs  hinna,  and  as  this  is  known  to  be 
the  Lawieiiia  irurmis,  we  conclode  the  Cyprus  to 
be  the  same.  This  identity  is  now  oiuveisally 
acknowledged :  the  Ktipros,  therefore,  inust  have 
been  Lawsimia  ineraiis,  as  the  Hinna  of  the  Arabs 
is  welt  known  to  be.  If  we  examine  the  works  of 
Oriental  travellers  and  naturalists,  we  shall  find 
that  this  plant  is  nniversally  esteemed  in  Eastern 
countries,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  from  the 
earliest  times,  both  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of 
its  flowers,  and   the  colouring  properties  of  its 

Thus  Raowolff,  when  at  Tripoli  {Trnvtb,  iv.), 
'  found  there  another  tree,  not  nnlike  unto  our 
privet,  by  the  Arabians  called  Alcana,  or  Hmna, 
and  by  the  Grecians,  in  thnr  vulgar  tongue, 
Schtnna,  which  they  have  from  ^ypt,  where,  but 
above  all  in  Cayre,  they  grow  in  abundance.  The 
Turks  and  Moors  nurse  these  up  with  great  care 


and  diligence,  because  of  their  iweet-smelling 
flowers.  They  also,  as  I  am  informed,  keep  their 
leaves  all  winter,  which  leaves  they  powder  and 


information  in  the  text  is  derived  from  an  oRiccT 
who  was  in  the  Honoorable  liast  India  Company's 
surveying  service. 


horses  1'  see  also  Belon  (iL  74).  This  custom  of 
dyeing  the  uaits  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  fret,  of  an  iron-rust  colour,  with  hatna, 
exists  throughout  the  Eas%  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  in  Northern  Africa.  In 
some  parts  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  women 
and  children,  but  is  also  followed  by  men,  especially 
in  Persia.  In  dyeing  the  beard,  the  hair  is  lamed 
to  red  by  this  application,  which  is  then  chanced 
to  black  by  a  preparation  of  indigo.  In  dyeing 
the  hair  of  children,  and  the  tails  and  manes  of 
horses  and  asses,  the  process  is  allowed  to  stop  at 
the  red  colour  which  the  hmna  produces.  In  re- 
ference to  this  univeisal  practice  of  the  East,  Dr. 
Harris  observes  that  '  the  expression  in  DeuL  ixi. 
13,  'pare  her  nails,'  may  perhaps  rather  mean 
'  adorn  her  nails,'  and  imply  the  antiquity  of  this 
pnctice.  This  is  a  universal  custom  in  E^ypt,  and 
not  to  conform  to  it  would  be  considered  indecent 
It  seems  to  have  been  practised  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  for  the  nails  of  the  mummies  are  most 
conunonly  of  a  reddish  hue,'  Seeing,  then,  that 
the  hmna  is  so  universally  admired  m  the  East, 
both  on  account  of  the  fiagrance  of  its  flowers  and 
the  dye  yielded  by  its  leaves,  and  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  K<twm  of  the  Greeks,  and  as 
this  word  is  so  similar  to  ute  tofker  of  the  Hebrews, 
there  is  every  probability  a(  this  last  being  the 
henna  of  the  Arab^  Lawnmia  alba  of  botanists. — 
J.  F.  R. 

KOPPE,  JoHAHN  Benjamin,  was  bom  at  Dant- 
rigi  Aug.  tg,  17501  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  and 
distinguished  himself  there  by  hii  r«^  prepress 
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in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Dnring  the  two  yean 
1 769*7 1  he  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  during  the  fol* 
lowing  two  years  at  Gottingen.  In  the  former 
university  he  was  aided  by  Emesti,  and  in  the 
latter  by  Heyne,  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Heyne,  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  recently 
formed  gymnasium  of  Mittau.  In  1776  he  was 
called  to  a  chair  of  theology  in  Gottingen,  to  which 
were  shortly  afterwards  added  the  offices  of  preacher 
to  the  university,  and  director  of  the  semmary  for 
preachers  (Prediger-seminarium).  In  1784  he  was 
mvited  to  Gotha,  and  to  the  high  offices  of  super- 
intendent-general, counsellor  of  the  superior  con- 
sistory, and  chief  pastor.  In  1 788  he  was  appointed 
preacher  to  the  Court,  and  counsellor  of  the  con- 
sistory at  Hanover.  He  died  in  his  forty-first  year, 
Feb.  12,  X  791.  Koppe  is  chiefly  known  by  the  edi- 
tion of  the  N.  T.,  which  he  projected  under  the 
title  :  Novum  Tatamenium  grace perpetua  annoia- 
tione  Ulmtratum,  The  first  volume,  containing  the 
epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Thessa- 
lonians,  was  published  in  1778,  and  was  intended 
to  exhibit  the  plan  of  the  entire  work.  It  contained 
a  corrected  text,  the  more  important  various  read- 
ings, prolegomena,  philological  notes,  and  excursus 
on  those  passages  and  phrases  which  needed  a 
more  lengthened  discussion.  His  purpose,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  preface,  was  to  supply  the  Biblical 
student  with  the  same  kind  of  assistance  towards 
the  determination  of  the  grammatical  sense  of  the 
writings  of  the  N.  T.,  as  was  provided  for  the  clas- 
sical student  in  the  better  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors.  Accordingly,  he  abstained  from 
all  doctrinal  discussions,  and  laboured  chiefly  to 
illustrate  the  phraseology,  to  explain  historical  and 
archseolc^cal  references,  and  to  exhibit  the  order 
of  the  writer's  thoughts.  Koppe*s  early  death  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  his  purpose.  A  second 
volume,  containing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ap- 
peared in  1783.  This  was  intended  to  be  the 
fourth  volume,  and  the  former  the  sixth  of  the 
entire  work,  which  he  purposed  to  complete  in 
eight  volumes.  Since  the  death  of  Koppe  new 
editions  of  these  two  volumes  have  been  published, 
that  on  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Thessalonians, 
in  1823,  tmder  the  editorship  of  T.  C.  Tychsen, 
and  that  on  the  Romans  in  1824,  by  C.  F.  Am- 
mon.  In  both  cases  the  additional  notes  are  care- 
fully distinguished.  Several  other  volumes  have  at 
different  periods  been  contributed  towards  the  com- 

?letion  of  the  work  by  J.  H.  Heinrichs  and  D.  J. 
'ott,  those  edited  by  the  former  containing  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Philippians,  Colossians, 
Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews,  and  the 
Apocalypse ;  those  published  by  the  latter  con- 
taining I  Corinthians,  chap,  i.-x.,  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles.  Koppe  was  also  the  author  of  a  tiansla- 
tion,  with  notes,  of  Lowth  on  Isaiah :  D,  Robett 
LowtfCs  Jeiais  not  ubersHui;  nebst  einer  EirUeitung 
und  kritiseheHy  phUologuchen  und  erldutemden  An- 
merkungen.  Aus  dem  Engi,  mit  Zusataeu  und 
Anmerkungtn^  Leipzig  1779-90,  3  vols.  8vo ;  and 
of  several  dissertations  and  programmata,  most  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  Sylloge  CommenU, 
TheoiL  of  Pott  and  Rttpertl--S.  N. 

KORAH  {TTp,  ice;  Sept  Kop^,  in  the  A.  V. 

of  Jude  II,  Core)^  a  Levite,  son  of  Izliar,  the 
brother  of  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
who  were  therefore  cousins  to  Korah  (Exod.  vi. 


21).     From  this  near  relationship  we  may,  with 
tolerable  certain^,  conjecture,  that  the  source  of 
the  discontent  wuich  led  to  the  steps  afterwards 
taken  by  this  unhappy  man,  lay  in  his  jeadoosy 
that  the  high  honoun  and  privil^;es  of  the  priest- 
hood, to  ^oiich  he,  who  remained  a  simple  Levite, 
might,  apart  from  the  divine  appointment,  seem  to 
have  had  as  good  a  claim,  should  have  been  exdo- 
siveljT  appropriated  to  the  family  of  Aaron.   When 
to  tlus  was  added  the  civil  authority  of  Moses,  the 
whole  power  over  the  nation  would  seem  to  him 
to  have  been  engrossed  by  his  consinst  the  sons  of 
Amram.     Under  the  influence  of  thoe  feelings  be 
oiganized  a  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  redress- 
ing what  appeared  to  him  the  e^  and  injustice  of 
this  arrangement     Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  the 
chief  persons  who  joined  him,  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben ;  but  he  was  also  supported  by  many  more 
from  other  tribes,  making  up  the  number  of  250, 
men  of  name,  rank,  and  influence,  all  who  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  the  families  of  which 
they  were  the  heads.    The  private  object  of  Korah 
was  apparently  his  own  aggrandizement,  but  hi» 
ostensible  object  was  the  genend  good  of  the 
people  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  from  want  of  attention 
to  tnis  distinction  that  the  transaction  hm  not  been 
well  understood.    The  design  seems  to  have  been 
made  acceptable  to  a  large  body  of  the  nation,  00 
the  |[round  that  the  first-bom  of  Israel  had  been 
depnved  of  their  sacerdotal  birthright  in  favour  of 
the  Levites,  while  the  Levites  themselves  announced 
that  the  priesthood  had  been  confored  by  Moses 
(as  they  considered)  on  his  own  brother's  family, 
in  preference  to  those  who  had  equal  claims ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  Reubenites  may  have 
considered  the  opportunity  a  favourable  one  for  the 
recovery  of  their  birthright — the  double  portion 
and  civd  pre-eminence — which  had  been  forieited 
bv  them  and  given  to  Joseph.    These  are  the  ex- 
planations of  Aben-Ezra,  and  seem  as  reasonable 
as  any  which  have  been  oflfered. 

The  leading  conspirators,  having  organiied  their 
plans,  repaired  in  a  bodv  to  Moses  and  Aaron, 
ix>ldly  charged  them  with  their  usurpations,  and 
required  them  to  lay  down  their  ill-gotten  po«Tr. 
Moses  no  sooner  hesurd  this  than  he  ful  on  his  face, 
confounded  at  the  enormity  of  so  outrageoas  a 
revolt  against  a  system  framed  so  carefully  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.  He  left  the  matter  in  the 
Lord's  hands,  and  desired  them  to  come  on  the 
morrow,  provided  with  censers  for  incense^  that 
the  Loixi  himself,  bv  some  manifest  token,  might 
make  known  his  will  in  this  great  matter.  As  uis 
order  was  particularly  addressed  to  the  rebeUioos 
Levites,  the  Reubenites  left  the  place,  and  when 
afterwards  called  back  by  Moses,  returned  a  very 
insolent  refusal,  chargi^  him  Mrith  having  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  l^pt  under  fidse  pretences, 
'  to  kill  them  in  the  wilderness.* 

The  next  day  Korah  and  his  company  appeared 
before  the  tabeniacle,  attended  by  a  multitude  of 
people  out  of  the  general  body  of  the  tribes.  Then 
the  Shekinah,  or  symbol  of  the  divine  presence, 
which  abode  between  the  cherubim,  advanced  to 
the  entrance  of  the  sacred  fabric,  and  a  voice 
therefrom  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron  to  stand 
apart,  lest  they  should  share  in  the  destruction 
which  awaited  the  whole  congregation.  On  hear- 
ing these  awful  words  the  brothers  fell  on  their 
faces,  and,  by  strong  intercession,  moved  the  Lord 
to  confine  his  wrath  to  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion. 
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and  spare  their  unhappy  dupes.     The  latter  were 
then  ordered  to  separate  tnemselves  from  their 
leaders,  and  from  the  tents  in  which  they  dwelt. 
The  terrible  menace  involved  in  this  direction  had 
its  weight,  and  the  command  was  obeyed;  and 
after  Moses  had  appealed  to  what  was  to  happen 
as  a  proof  of  the  authority  by  which  he  acted,  the 
earth  opened,  and  received  and  closed  over  the 
tents    of   Koiah,    Dathan,   and    Abiram.      The 
Reubenite  conspirators  were  in  their  tents,  and 
perished  in  them ;  and  at  the  same  instant  Konih 
and  his  250,  who  were  offering  incense  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  which 
*came  out  from  the  Lord  ;'  that  is,  most  probably, 
in  this  case,  from  out  of  the  cloud  in  which  his 
presence  dwelt    The  censers  which  they  had  used 
were  afterwards  made  into  plates,  to  form  an  outer 
covering  to  the  altar,  and  thus  became  a  standing 
monument  of  this  awful  transaction  (Nurl  xvk) 
On,  although  named  in  the  first  instance  along 
with  Dathan  and  Abiram,  does  not  fiirther  appear 
either  in  the  rebellion  or  its  punidmient.    It  is 
hence  supposed  that  he  repented  in  time :  and 
Abendana  and  other  Rabbinical  writers  allege  that 
his  wife  prevailed  upon  him  to  abandon  the  cause. 
It  might  be  supposed  from  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive that  the  entire  families  of  the  conspirators 
perished  in  the  destruction  of  their  tents.     Doubt- 
less all  who  were  in  the  tents  perished ;  but  as  the 
descendants  of  Korah  afterwards  became  eminent 
in  the  Xevitical  service,  it  is  clear  that  his  sons 
were  spored.    They  were  probably  living  in  sepa- 
rate tents,  or  were  among  those  who  sundered 
themselves  from  the  conspirators  at  the  command 
of  Moses.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
sons  of  Korah  were  children  when  their  fiither 
perished. — ^J.  K. 

KORAHITE,  KORHITE,  or  KORATHITE 
Omp;  Sept    viol  [iijfjun,  y€p4ff€tt}  Kop4;  Vulg. 

Corita),  a  descendant  of  Korah,  used  of  those  who 
are  usually  called  sons  of  Korah.  To  them  was 
assigned  an  important  part  in  the  conducting  of  the 
temple  music,  Heman  himself  being  a  descend- 
ant of  Korah  (i  Chron.  vL  31-37).  They  had  also 
the  office  of  keeping  the  door  in  the  temple  as- 
signed to  them  (x  Chron.  ix.  17-19,  22-29;  Jer. 
XXXV.  4).  The  appointment  oftheKorahites  to  this 
office  dated  from  the  time  of  David  (i  Chron.  xxvi. 
I,  ff. )  One  of  their  number,  Mattithiah,  had  charge 
over  the  things  that  were  made  in  Uie  pans  (i 
Chron.  ix.  31). 

Of  the  Psalms,  several  (xliL,  xlix.,  lxxxtv.,lxxxv., 
Ixxxvil,  Ixxxviii.)  are  inscribed  'for  the  sons  of 
Korah.'  Whether  this  implies  that  they  were 
the  composers  of  these  Psalms,  or  merely  that  they 
received  them  to  set  them  to  music,  or  to  sing  them 
in  the  temple  service,  is  matter  of  dispute  [Psalms]. 
These  Psalms  are  marked  by  peculiar  elevation  of 
sentiment  and  poetical  power. — W.  L.  A. 

KOTZ  or  KOZ  {y^p)  occurs  in  several  passages 
of  Scripture ;  in  two  of  which  it  is  mentioned  along 
with  dardar^  where  ko%  and  dardar  may  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  the  English  thorns  and  thistles. 
The  Septuagint  translates  it  in  all  the  passages  by 
dirai^a,  and  it  probably  was  used  in  a  general  sense 
to  denote  plants  which  were  thorny,  useless,  and 
indicative  of  neglected  culture  or  deserted  habita- 
tions, groMring  naturally  in  desert  situations,  and 
uaeftd  only  for  fuel.     But  if  any  particular  plant  be 


meant,  the  Ononis  spinasa  or  '  Rest-harrow,'  men- 
tioned by  Hasselquist,  may  be  selected  as  fully 
characteristic.      '  Spinosissima  ilia  et  pemiciosa 


306,  Ononift  spinosa. 

planta,  campos  integros  tegit  i^gypti  et  Palestinse. 
Non  dubitaudum  quin  banc  indicaverint  in  aliquo 
loco  scriptores  sacn.' — ^J.  F.  R. 

KRAUSE,  Fried.  Aug.  Wilh.,  doctor  in 
philosophy  and  private  teacher  at  Vienna,  was 
bom  at  Dobrilugk  in  1767,  and  died  24th 
March  1827.  He  published  Patdi  ad  Corinthics 
episiola  Gr.^  ferpdua  annotatione  tUtutrata^  vol. 
i.,  Franc,  ad  Moen.  1792  ;  intended  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Koppe*s  New  Testament,  but  never  carried 
further.  He  had  previously  published  Die  Brief e 
an  die  Philipp,  und  Thessal,  iibersett  und  mil  An- 
merk,  begleitit,  Frankf.  1790. — W.  L.  A. 

KRAUSE,  JOH.  Fried.,  D.D.,  successively 
diakonus  in  Reichenbach,  domprediger  at  Naum- 
burg,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Kbnigsberji, 
was  bom  at  Reichenbach  26th  October  1770,  and 
died  31st  March  182a  His  Biblical  writings  con- 
sist of  several  academical  programmes,  two  on  the 
epistle  of  the  Philippians,  one  on  the  1st  epistle  of 
Peter,  and  four  on  the  2d  epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians. These,  with  some  discussions  pertaining  to 
philosophy  and  theology,  were  collected  by  him  and 
issued  together  under  the  title  Opwscula  Theolo- 
gif<iy  sparsim  editd  collegii,  ineditisqtu  auxit,  etc.^ 
R^om.  1 818. — W.  L.  A. 

KREBS  ( JoH.  Fred.),  bom  at  Bayreuth,  March 
5,  1 65 1;  studied  at  Jena;  became  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Heilsbrunn  in  1675,  where  he  after- 
wards filled  the  posts  of  professor  of  theology  and 
Hebrew,  and  Inspector ;  and  died  August  16, 1721. 
He  was  a  copious  writer,  his  works  filling  five 
closely-printed  columns  in  Adelung.  They  embrace 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  historical  and  poli- 
tical science,  and  theology.  His  only  direct  con- 
tribution to  Biblical  literature  is  a  work  on  the  first 
five  chapters  of  Genesis,  illustrated  from  the  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  Persic,  iEthiopic,  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages.— E.  V. 

KREBS  (JoH.  Tobias),  bom  at  Buttelstadt  in 
1 7 18.     From  his  twentieth  year  he  studied  theo- 
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loey  and  philalogT  under  J.  A.  £iiicsti  at  Ldpsic, 
where,  in  1 740,  he  became  MagUter,  and  read  tec- 
turcs  on  the  N.  T.  He  died  in  17S1,  rector  of  the 
FunCenschiile  at  Grimma.  Me  was  the  compili 
of  two  works  of  consideiable  valoe  for  the  illustn. 
tioa  of  the  facts  and  langiu^  of  the  N.  T.,  £>f 
uiu  d  ^raslantia  Remaiut  Htiterue  in  N.  T.  i"'~ 
pretalam..  Lips.  1745  ;  ObscrvaHena  in  N. 
movie  Jas^K,  Lips.  t75«.  The  latter  conla 
rich  collection  of  eiamptea  of  the  peculjaritiei  of 
N.  T.  phnseology— E.  V. 

KRINON  (Kpbw).  This  plant  is  mentioned  in 
the  well-known  and  beautiful  passage  (MatL  vL  iS) : 
'  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  lield,  how  tbc^  grow  ; 
.  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say 
unto  yon,  that  even  Solomon,  in  all  his  gloiy,  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these ; '  so  also  in  Luke  xiL 
37.  Here  it  ii  evident  that  the  plant  alladed  to 
iDuit  have  been  indigenous  or  grown  wild,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  must  have  been 
of  an  ornamental  chacucter,  and,  from  the  Greek 
term  fi»vt  being  applied  to  it,  of  a  liliaceous 
nature.  The  name  cplror  occurs  in  the  old  Greek 
wrilen.  Theopbraslus  uses  it,  and  is  supposed  by 
Sprengel  to  apply  it  to  species  of  Nareiiaa  and  to 
LUium  amdu/um.  DJoscorides  indicates  two  spe- 
cies, but  very  imperfectly  :  one  of  them  is  supposed 
to  lie  the  Liiium  eandidum,  and  the  other,  with  a 
leddish  flower,  may  be  L.  mariagtn,  or  L.  tkalci- 
demctaiu  He  alludes  more  particularly  to  the 
lilies  of  Syria  and  of  Pamphylia  being  well  suited  for 
making  the  ointment  of  Uly.  Plmy  enumerates 
three  kinds^-a  white,  a  red,  and  a  purple-coloured 
lily.  Travellers  in  Palestine  mention  that  in  the 
month  of  Janoary  the  fields  and  groves  everywhere 
abound  with  vanom  species  of  lily,  tulip,  and  nar- 


cissus. Benard  tlotic«d,  near  Acre,  on  Jan.  iSth, 
and  about  JaiTa,  on  the  Z3d,  tulips,  white,  red, 
blue,  etc  Giunpenberg  saw  the  meadows  of 
Galilee  covered  with  the  same  flowers  on  the  31st. 
Tulips  figure  conspicuously  among  the  Sowers  of 
Palestine,  varieties  probably  of  TUlifa  ganeriana 
{Kitto's  Palatine,  p.  cciv.)  So  Pococke  says,  '  I 
■aw  many  tulips  growing  wild  in  the  fields  (in 
March),  and  any  one  who  considers  how  beautiful 
those  ftowen  are  to  the  eye,  would  be  apt  to  coa- 
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jectnre  that  these  arc  the  lilies  lo  which  Sokmicn 
m  all  his  glory  was  not  to  be  compared.'  "Hus  k 
much  more  Ukely  to  be  the  plant  intendtd  thin 
some  others  whidi  have  been  adduced,  u,  (or  in- 
stance, the  scarlet  amaryllii,  having  wiiite  flawas 
with  bright  purple  streaks,  found  by  Salt  at  Adowi. 
Others  have  preferred  the  Crmm  imffriat,  which 
is  a  native  of  Persia  and  Cashmere.  Most  autbon 
have  united  in  considering  the  white  lily,  IMam 
canJidioH,  to  be  the  plant  to  which  our  Saviotu  re- 
ferred ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever  hta 
(bond  in  a  wild  state  in  Palestine.  Some,  indeol, 
have  thought  it  to  be  a  native  of  the  new  world. 
Dr.  lindley,  however,  in  the  Gardmeri  Ckremdi 
(ii.  744),  says,  'Hiis  notion  cannot  be  sustiiaed. 
because  the  white  lily  occurs  in  an  engraving  ol  llu 
Annundatton,  executed  somewhere  about  1480  by 
Martin  Schongauer  ;  and  the  first  voyage  of  Col- 
nmbus  did  not  take  place  tilt  1493.  In  this  107 
rare  print  the  lily  is  represented  as  growing  in  u 
ornamental  vase,  as  if  it  were  cultivated  as  a  cuiiooi 
object'  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  cooe- 
spondent  at  Aleppo  {.Gardmrrf  CirvnuvEr,  iii.  419), 
who  has  resided  long  in  Syria,  but  is  acquainted 
only  with  the  botany  of  Aleppo  and  Antiod] :  'I 
never  >aw  the  white  lily  in  a  wild  state,  nor  have  1 
heard  of  its  beins  so  in  Syria.  It  is  cultivated  liert 
on  the  roo&  of  the  houses  in  pots  as  an  eiotic 
bulb,  like  the  da(li>dil.'  In  consequence  of  llus 
difficulty,  the  late  Sir  I.  R  Smith  was  <A  opinioii 
that  the  plant  alluded  to  under  the  nunc  of  bly 
was  the  Amaryllii  bitia  (now  Opofantkui  bitoa), 
'  whose  golden  liliaceous  flowers  in  autumn  iSitd 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gorgeous  objects  in 
nature,  as  the  fields  of  the  Levant  are  oremm  wilti 
them  ;  to  them  the  cxpres^on  of  Solomon,  in  ill 
his  glory,  not  being  airbed  like  one  of  them,  it 
peculiarly  appropriate. '  Dr.  Lindley  conceives, 'it 
to  be  much  more  probable  that  the  plant  iulewlcd 
by  our  Saviour  vras  the  IxiolirioH  mffnlaaim,  1 
plant  allied  to  the  amaryllu,  of  very  great  boa?, 
with  a  slender  stem,  and  clusters  of  the  most  deli- 
cate violet  flowers,  abounding  in  Palestine,  when 
Col.  Chesney  found  it  in  the  most  biiUiint  pio- 
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Bowring,  which  throws  t 
subject ;  '  I  cannot  describe  ti 
accuracy  the  lily  of  Palestine.  !  heard  it  called  t^ 
the  title  of  Lilia  lyriata,  and  I  imagine  under  lbs 
title  its  botanical  characteristics  may  be  huBledcirt. 
Its  colour  is  a  brilliant  red  ;  its  size  about  half  Ihu 
of  the  common  tiger  lily.  The  white  lily  I  do  iM 
remember  to  have  seen  in  any  part  of  Syria.  It 
was  in  April  and  May  that  I  observed  mv  Rover, 
and  it  was  most  abundant  in  the  district  ol  Galilee. 
where  it  and  the  Rkgdadatdron  (which  grew  in  ridi 
abundance  round  the  paths)  most  strongly  aatiA 
my  attention.'  On  this  Dr.  Lindley  obsems,  '\\ 
is  clear  that  neither  the  white  lily,  nor  the  Ofuan- 
lAui  lutaa,  nor  Iiielirian,  vriU  answer  to  Dr. 
Bowrins's  description,  which  seems  lo  point  to  tbr 
Chalcedinian  or  scarlet  martagim  lily,  foraxrif 
called  the  lily  of  Byiantinm,  found  from  'be 
Adriatic  to  the  Levant,  and  which,  with  its  starlet 
tu:^>an-like  flowers,  is  indeed  a  most  stately  iixl 
strikmg  object '  (Gardauri  Chnaiiclt,  ii.  S54)'  As 
this  Uly  {the  Liiium  ckaladonieum  of  boUniili)  i> 
b  flower  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  tbeseraxn 
on  the  Mount  is  supposed  to  have  been  spoken.  '* 
indigenous  in  the  very  locality,  and  is ^"~~" 
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even  ia  the  garden,  for  its  remarkable  showy 
Bowers,  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
plant  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour. — J.  F.  R. 

KROCHMAL,  Nachman  b.  Shalmon,  bom 
in  Brody,  Feb.  i8,  1780,  and  died  in  Tamopol, 
July  31,  1840.  This  erudite  critic  and  eminent 
Hebraist  was  the  first  among  the  Jews  who,  with 
a  rare  sagacity  and  independency  of  mind,  investi- 
gated the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  origin,  unity,  and  date  of  each  book,  as  well  as 
to  characterise  its  peculiarity  of  style  and  language, 
irrespective  of  the  fixed  traditional  opinions  held 
alike  by  the  synagogue  and  the  church  about  the 
authors:  and  ages  of  the  respective  canonical  volumes. 
He,  however,  published  very  little  in  his  lifetime, 
but  immediately  after  his  death  four  treatises  of  his 
appeared  in  the  Hebrew  Annual,  called  Kerem 
dhemed^  vol.  v.,  Prag  1841,  p.  51  if.,  on  The  Sa- 
cred Antiquities  and  their  Import  (^p  nV31D*lp 
}TU3m).  A.  On  the  age  of  the  comforting  promises 
m  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  chap.  xL-lxvl  ()DT 

rryc^  ibdd  ^^b^  pi^rajr  niomn  niwaa),  in  which 

he  tries  to  demonstrate  the  late  date  of  this  part  of 
the  volume,  and  to  show  that  Ibn  Ezra  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  only  that  he  veiled  it  in  enigmatical 
language  [Ibn  Ezra].  iL  On  the  date  and  compo- 
sition of  Ezra  and  Chronicles,  with  an  investigation 
of  the  ancient  statement  on  this  subject  contained 

in  the  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  14,  b  (fctfina  13*1  ^ 
rrip^  nV31D*7p)  ;  which  is  very  important.  He 
tries  to  trace  and  analyse  the  different  parts  of  which 
these  books  are  composed,  and  to  shew  that  they 
extend  to  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire.  Hi, 
On  the  date  and  composition  of  Ezekiel,  the  Minor 
Prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther,  with  an  examination 
of  the  ancient  statement  on  this  subject  contained  in 
the  same  passage  of  the  Talmud  (KpDfi  *11tQ3 

iTnarn  Rnnaa  nion  mntt),  which  is  stiu  more 

important,  inasmuch  as  Krochmal  shews  here  what 
is  meant  by  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  tries  to  de- 
monstrate, that  some  portions  of  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets belong  to  the  period  of  the  Greek  empire. 

iv.  On  Origin  and  date  of  Ecclesiastes  (H/iip  *1fiD 
lil  TQTXQ  TtOn  ipt),  in  which  he  shevrc,  that  it 
is  the  latest  composition  in  the  canon.  The  learned 
Dr.  Leopold  Zunz,  to  whom  Hebrew  scholars  are 
so  much  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  masterlv 
treatises  on  Hebrew  literature,  has  edited  a  work 
which  Krochmal  has  left  behind  him,  entitled,  More 
Neboche  Ha-Seman,  Leopoli  1851,  which  is  a  trea- 
sury of  criticisms  on  Jewish  pnilosophy,  Biblical 
literature,  and  sacred  antiquities. — C  D.  G. 


^KUINOEL,  ChristianusTheophilus  (Kuh- 
NOL,  Christian  Gottueb),  was  bom  at  Leip- 
zig, Jan.  2,  1768.  His  father  was  archdeacon 
of  the  church  of  St  Thomas.  His  education  was 
commenced  in  the  school  of  St.  Thomas,  and  from 
thence  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  his  native 
city.  After  taking  the  double  degree  of  D.  D.  and 
Ph.  D.,  he  commenced,  by  the  advice  of  Wolf,  to 
deliver,  as  a  privat-docent,  courses  of  lectures  on 
Greek  and  Latin  Philosophy,  and  on  Biblical  Exe- 
gesis. In  1 790  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  ana  in  1796  preacher  at  St. 
Paul's,  the  university  church.  His  reputation  as 
a  Hellenist  brought  him,  in  1799,  an  invitation  to 
the  Greek  chair  in  Copenhagen,  but  not  wishing  to 
leave  Germany,  he  declined  to  accede  to  it     Two 


years  afterwards  he  was  appomted  to  the  chair  of 
Poetry  and  Eloquence  in  the  university  of  Giessen, 
and  in  i8c6  to  one  of  the  theological  chairs.  He 
died  at  Giessen,  Oct  15,  1841.  He  was  a  man 
greatly  beloved  by  his  students,  and  distinguished 
by  the  power  of  securing  the  strong  attachment  of 
persons  of  various  sentiments.  His  published  works 
are  numerous.  Of  those  which  are  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  foUowinc^  are  the 
most  important : — I.  Commentarius  in  iMrosNavi 
Testamenti  Historicos^  Lips.  1807-18,  4  vols.  8vo. 
A  fourth  edition  of  voL  i.  was  published  in  1837, 
and  of  vol  il  in  1843  ;  of  voL  til  the  last  edition 
(the  third)  appeared  in  1825,  and  of  voL  iv.  a 
second  edition  in  1827.  2.  ffosea  Oracula  Hebr, 
et  Lot*  perfetua  annotatione  illustrata^  Lips.>  1792, 
8vo.  ICumoel  had  previously  published  in  1789 
a  translatk>n  of  Hosea  into  German.  3.  Messian- 
ische  IVeissagungen  des  Alien  Testaments  iibersetzt 
und  erlduterty  Leip.  1792,  8vo.  4.  Observationes 
ad  Novum  Testamentum  ex  libris  Apocryphis  Ve- 
teris  Testamenti^  Lips.  1794,  8vo.  5.  Pericopa 
Evangelieie,  Lips.  1796-97,  2  vols.  8vo.  6.  Die 
Psalmen  metrisch  iibersetzt  fnit  Anmerkungen^  Leip. 
1799,  8vo.  7.  Spicilegium  observatiottum  in  Epis- 
tolam  yaeobi.  Lips.  1807.  8.  Commentarius  in 
Epistolam  ad  Hebreeos^  Lips.  1831,  8vo.  Kuinoel's 
Commentaries  are  still  valuable  for  the  stores  of 
philological  learning  which  they  contain,  but  are 
wanting  in  spiritual  insight. — S.  N. 

KUSSEMETH  (n»D3)  occurs  in  three  pkces 

V  »  \  • 

of  Scripture.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  translated  rye 
in  Exod.  be.  ^2 ;  Is.  xxviii.  2$  ;  and  fitches  in 
Ezek.  iv.  9  ;  but  its  true  meaning  still  remains 
uncertain.  It  was  one  of  the  cmtivated  grains 
both  of  Egypt  and  of  Svria,  and  one  of  those  em- 
ployed as  an  article  of  diet  It  was  also  sown 
along  with  wheat,  or,  at  least,  its  crop  was  in  the 
same  state  of  forwardness ;  for  we  learn  froniExod. 
ix.  32,  that  in  the  seventh  plague  the  hail-storm 
smote  the  barley  which  was  in  the  ear,  and  the 
flax  which  was  boiled ;  but  that  the  wheat  and  the 
kussemeth  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not 
grown  up.  Respecting  the  wheat  and  the  barley, 
we  know  that  they  are  often  sown  and  come  to 
maturity  in  different  months.  Thus  Forskal  says, 
*  Hordeum  cum  mense  Februario  maturatur,  triti- 
cum  ad  finem  Martii  persistit'  {Flora  ^gypt.^ 
p.  43).  The  evente  above  referred  to  probably 
took  place  in  February  (vid.  Pict.  Bible).  That 
kussemeth  was  cultivated  m  Palestine  we  learn  from 
Is.  xxviiL  25,  where  it  is  mentioned  along  with 
ketzah  (nigella)  and  cumin,  wheat  and  barley  ;  and 
sown,  according  to  some  translators,  'on  the  extreme 
border  of  the  fields,*  as  a  kind  of  fence  for  other 
kinds  of  com.  This  is  quite  an  Oriental  practice, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  flax  and  other 
grains  in  India,  at  the  present  day.  The  rye  is 
a  grain  of  cold  climates,  and  is  not  cultivated 
even  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Korte  declares 
{Travels^  p.  168)  that  no  rye  grows  in  Egypt ; 
and  Shaw  sUtes  (p.  351)  that  rye  is  little  known 
in  Barbary  and  Egypt  (Rosenmiiller,  p.  76).  That 
the  kussemeth  was  employed  for  making  bread  by 
the  Hebrews  we  know  from  Ezek.  iv.  9,  where 
the  prophet  is  directed  to  *  take  wheat,  and  bar- 
ley, ana  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  millet,  and  kusse- 
meth^ and  put  them  in  a  vessel,  and  make  bread 
thereof.* 
Though  it  is  very  unlikely  that  kussemeth  can 
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mean  rye,  it  is  not  etsy  to  taj  what  cultivated 
grain  it  denote*.  The  principal  kinds  of  grain,  it 
It  ID  be  observed,  are  mentioned  in  llie  same  pas- 
sages nitli  the  kuaemak.     Cel^u*  has,  at  n^ial, 
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with  great  learning  and  labour,  collected  togelher 
the  diflerenC  trandations  which  have  been  given  of 
this  diSicall  word.  In  the  Arabic  translation  of 
Eiiod.  ix.  3Z,  it  is  rendered^iv/ihii) .' '  clcercula,  non 
circula,  ut  perperam  l^tur  in  versione  Latina.' 
B]r  other  Arabian  writers  it  is  considered  to  rnean 
peas,  and  also  beans.  Manv  translate  it  vici^  or 
vetches,  as  in  the  A.  V.  of  Exod.  ix.  31 ;  for  ac- 
cording to  Maimonides  {ad  TV.  Shabb.,  xx.  3], 
carakinin  is  a  kind  of  legume,  which  in  the  Arabic 
is  called  kirmtui,  but  in  the  sacted  language  kusse- 
tnllk.     Both  jalban  and  kiriana  mean  species  of 

Eulse,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  specific 
inds.  The  majority,  however,  instead  of  a  legume, 
consider  kuaandk  to  indicate  one  of  the  cereal 
grains,  as  the  rye  {leeale],  or  the  oat  {aviHa\  neither 
of  which  is  it  likely  to  have  beeiL  These  have  pro- 
bably been  selected  because  commentatois  usually 
adduce  such  grains  as  they  themselves  are  ac- 
quainted with,  or  have  heani  of  as  commonly  cul- 
tivated. Celsius,  however,  inTorms  us  that  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions  tusievuti  is  translated 
iuH/a  ;  far  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  ;  far  adorrum, 
Guisio,  Tract.  PiaA,  viiL  ;,  and  Tract.  Chiiaim, 
i  1 1  jVa  in  the  Sepluagini,  Is.  iiviii.  Aqiiila, 
Symmachus,  and  olhen,  render  it  ipdia.  So  Ben 
Melech,  on  Exod.  ix.,  and  Eiek.  iv.,  says  'kyue- 
mcth,  vul^  ipdla,^  and  the  Septuagint  has  AXupo. 
Upon  which  Celsius  remarks  .-  '  all  these — that  is, 
kunta,  far,  ador,  fVa,  spella,  and  i\i>pa  —  arc  one 
and  the  same  thing.'  This  he  proves  satisfactorily 
by  quotations  from  the  ancient  authors  (I.  c.  ii.  100). 
Dr.  Harris  stales  that  the  word  kuttcmeth  seems 
lo  be  derived  from  caiam,  •  to  have  long  hairs  ;' 
and  that  hence  a  bearded  Brain  must  be  intended  ; 


I  kOster 

which  confirms  the  probability  of  Spelt  bong  the 
true  meaning. 

Dioscorid^  has  slated  (ii.  iii),  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  Znd,  one  simple,  and  the  other  called 
dicocces.  Sprengel  concludes  that  this  is,  without 
doubt,  the  Triticum  Sptlla  of  botanists ;  that  the 
olyra  was  a  variety  which  Host  has  called  Trid. 
cum  Zea ;  and  also  that  the  simple  kind  is  the 
TVilicunt  maHBCBccon.  That  these  grains  were 
cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  that  they 
were  esteemed  as  food  in  those  countries,  may  also 
be  satisfactorily  proved.  Tfaus  Herodotus  states 
that  the  Egyptians  employ  ^yra,  which  olhen 
call  zffl,  as  an  article  of  diet.  Pliny  {Hiil.  Nat 
xviiL  g)  mentions  it  as  found  both  in  Egypt 
and  in  Syria  :  '  ^gypto  autem  ac  Syriz,  Cili- 
cizque  el  Asix,  ac  Gnedse  peculiares,  ica,  olyn, 
tiphe.'  So  in  more  modem  times  :  '  In  X^fka 
teaDt  abundc  nasd  refert  Dapperus  descripiicmc 
Asi«,  p.  130.  El  Monachos  drca  JofdaMin, 
iXvptrtl  vesd,  scribit  Johannes  Fhocas  it 
•\i  Syr.  et  PaUestinse,  p.  34'  (Cels.  /.  c.  100). 
That  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  ii 
evident  from  Dioscorides  describing  it  as  roan 
nourishing  than  barley,  and  grateful  in  laste.  Pliii^ 
also  (xviii.  1 1)  says :  '  Ex  lea  pulcrius,  qaam  ei 
tritico  fit  granum  ;'  and  Salmasio  ;  '  quod  lantiai 
panis  ex  lea  quam  ex  tritico  fietet '  The  goodness 
of  Ibis  grain  is  also  implied  from  the  name  dS 
semen  uinng  been  especially  applied  to  it  (C 
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Triticum  Sfcila,  or  Sftll,  is  in  many  lespccU 
so  closely  allied  to  the  common  wheats  as  to  h>n 
been  thought  by  some  old  authors  to  have  been 
the  originu  stock  of  the  cultivated  kinds ;  hut  Tor 
this  there  is  no  foundation,  as  the  kind  cullu'aicd 
for  ages  in  Europe  does  not  differ  from  specmeat 
collected  in  a  wild  state.  These  were  found  br  1 
French  botanist,  Michaui,  in  Pcraa,  on  a  moun- 
tain four  days'  journey  to  the  north  of  Hamadu. 
It  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  luly. 
It  is  commonly  sown  in  spring,  and  collected  in 
July  and  Ai^sL  Though  some  circumstance 
seem  to  point  to  this  species  as  the  hissrmtti  of 
Scripture,  the  subject  is  still  susceptible  of  further 
investigation,  and  can  only  be  finally  detennined 
by  first  ascertaining  the  modem  agricnItuTC  of 
eastern  countries,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  agricaltime  of  Syria  inl 
Egypt— J.  F.  R. 

kOSTER,  Ludolph,  one  of  the  aWest  Greek 
scholars  of  his  day,  bora  at  Blomberg  in  West- 
phalia, Feb.  1670,  and  educated  bjt  his  eU« 
brother  at  the  Joachim  College  at  Berlin.  His 
abilhy  as  a  student  attracted  tlie  notice  of  Spu- 
heim,  who  became  his  patron,  and  by  wtwse 
influence  he  obtained  the  reversion  of  a  proTesof 
ship  in  the  college.  While  waiting  for  1  vacaacj 
he  visited  many  of  the  chief  seats  Oi  leamii^a 
Europe,  consulting  libraries,  eiamining  and  en- 
laling  MSS.,  and  cultivating  the  society  of 
scholars.  His  long-expected  chair  proved  anr- 
thing  but  a  position  of  comfort,  so  after  boMine  ij 
about  a  year  he  gave  up  the  post  in  disgusl,  and 
retired  to  Amslerim.  Having  temotid  10  Parii, 
where  he  joined  the  Romish  Church,  be  wij 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Abbe 
Bignon,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  bandiMie 
pension  and  admission  into  the  Academy  '^  "' 
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schptions.  He  was  planning  new  and  important 
worxs  when  he  was  carried  off  by  an  abscess  in 
the  liver,  October  12,  17 16,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  forty-seventh  year.  Besides  his  edition 
of  SuidaSy  which  though  able  was  too  hasty,  and 
left  much  for  future  editors,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  T!kesauruseso(  Grsevius  and  Gronovius  under 
the  homonym  of  Neoconis  (the  Greek  translation 
of  Kiister  =  Sacristan),  he  was  the  author  of  many 
ckssical  treatises,  especially  that  on  the  Middle  Verb, 
His  claim  to  a  place  in  a  Biblical  cvclopsedia 
rests  on  his  edition  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament, 
published  at  Rotterdam  171a  The  title-page 
describes  his  part  in  the  work,  '  Collectionem 
Millianam  recensuit,  meliori  online  disposuit,  novis- 
que  accessionibus  locupletavit'  His  additions 
consist  of  the  various  readings  of  twelve  MSS.,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  Codex  Boeme' 
rianuSf  ailerwards  admirably  edited  by  Matthaei. 
The  ^ition  also  contains  a  preface  by  Kiister, 
and  a  letter  of  Le  Clerc's,  discussing  a  number  of 
various  readings,  of  some  historical  mterest  Ac- 
cording to  Tregelles,  it  is  usually  considered 
inferior  in  accuracy  to  Mill's  original  edition. — 
E.  V. 

KYPKE,  Georg  David,  a  learned  German 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Neukirk,  in  Pomerania, 
Oct  23,  1724.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg  and 
Halle,  and  at  the  latter  universitv  took  a  degree  in 
philosophy  in  1744.  In  1746  he  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinary  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Konigsberg,  and  in  1755  ordmary  professor  of  the 
same.  He  died  May  20,  1779.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works  intended  to  aid  in  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  and  published  at 
different  times  numerous  programmata  on  various 
passages  of  the  O.  T.  In  addition  to  these  he  was 
the  author  of  the  following  useful  work  :  Observa- 
tiones  Sclera  in  Novi  Faaeris  libra  ex  auctoribus 
gracis  et  arUiquitatUms^  Vratislav  1755,  2  vols.  8vo. 
— S.  N. 


L. 

LA  AN  AH  (TISJP),  translated  wormwood^  occurs 

in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  in  most  of  which 
it  b  employed  in  a  figurative  sense.  Thus,  in 
DeuL  XXIX.  18,  '  Lest  there  be  among  you  a  root 
that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood^  is  applied  to 
such  Israelites  as  should  worship  foreign  gods. 
Prov.  V.  4,  •  But  her  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood.' 
Jer.  ix.  15,  '  Behold  I  will  feed  them,  even  this 
people,  with  wormwood,  and  give  them  gall  to 
drink.'  So  in  Jer.  xxiiL  13,  and  in  Lam.  iiL  15 
and  19,  '  Remember  mine  affliction  and  my  misery, 
the  wormwood  and  gall,'  where  it  is  applied  to 
public  and  private  calamities,  and  in  Amos  v.  7,  it 
IS  said  of  unrighteous  judges,  '  Ye  who  turn  judg- 
ment to  wormwood :'  so  in  vi.  12,  but  here  the 
word  kumah  is  translated  hemlock.  That  laanah 
was  a  plant  of  an  extreme  degree  of  bitterness,  is 
evident  from  the  various  passages  in  which  it  oc- 
curs ;  and  it  has  hence,  as  Celsius  observes,  been 
adopted  to  indicate  both  the  sins  and  the  punish- 
ments of  men.  Some  translators,  as  the  Septua- 
gint,  substitute  the  proper  terms  which  they  con- 
ceive the  plant  to  denote,  as  iiM6rtKtiy  dibpij,  irucpia^ 
and  xo^4     So  the  Arab  translator  uses  words  sig- 


nifying doloresy  adversa^  calamiteUes^  amaritudo. 
The  Hebrew  word  laanak  is  supposed  by  lexico- 
graphers to  have  been  originally  derived  from  the 

same  root  as  the  Arabic  j^  loan,  *  he  was  ac- 
cursed;'   from  which  comes   the  Arabic     ^UaJ 

laana,  signifying  'execration'  or  'malediction;' 
and  as  the  Hebrews  accounted  bitter  plants  as  per- 
nicious and  poisonous,  so  they  typified  what  was 
disagreeable  or  calamitous  by  a  bitter  plant  Thus, 
as  Celsius  remarks,  Talmudical  writers,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  blessings  and  maledictions  of  Moses, 
say,  '  like  mel,  hse  absinthium  erant'  The 
Chaldee,  and  other  Oriental  translations,  as  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic,  in  Prov.  v.  4;  Lam.  iiL  19, 
with  the  Kabbins,  translate  laanah  by  words  sig- 
nifying wormwood.  This  is  adopted  in  the  Vul- 
gate, as  well  as  in  the  English  translation.  In 
Revelations  viii.  Ii,  we  have  the  Greek  word 
d^u^ot  employed ;  '  And  the  name  of  the  star 
is  called  wormwood,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
waters  became  wormwood  (d^ivt^ot),  and  many 
men  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  were  bitter.* 
Some  other  plants  have  been  adduced,  as  th^  colo- 
cynth  and  the  oleander,  but  without  anything  to 
support  them ;  while  different  kinds  of  artemisia, 
and  of  wormwood,  are  proverbial  for  their  bitter- 
ness, and  often  used  in  a  figurative  sense  by  ancient 
authors : — 

'  Parce,  precor,  lacerare  tuum,  nee  amara  patemis 
Admiscere  veils,  ceu  melli  absinthia,  verbis.' 

Paulin,  Ep.  ad  Ausonium, 

Celsius  has  no  doubt  that  a  species  of  artemisia  or 
wormwood  is  intended  :  '  Hanc  plantam  amaram 
in  Judsea  et  Arabia  copiose  nascentein,  et  inter- 
pretum  auctoritate  egr^e  suffultam,  ipsam  esse 

Ebracorum  H^y^,  pro  indubitato  habemus.'  That 
f  pedes  of  artemisia  are  common  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tme  is  well  known,  as  all  travellers  mention  their 
abundance  in  particular  situations ;  but  as  man)r  of 
them  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  properties, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  what  particular  species 
is  meant  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  name  is 
used  in  a  generic  rather  than  a  specific  sense.  The 
species  found  in  Syria  have  already  been  mentioned 
under  Absinthium.  The  species  most  celebrated 
in  Arabian  works  on  Materia  Medica  is  that  called 

t»  sheehf  which  is  conspicuous  for  its  bitter- 


ness, and  for  being  fatal  to  worms ;  hence  it  has 
been  commonly  employed  as  an  anthelmintic  even 
to  our  own  times.  This  seems  to  be  the  same 
species  which  was  foimd  by  Rauwolff  in  Palestine, 
and  which  he  says  the  Arabs  call  seheka.  It  is  his 
'  Absinthium  Santonicum,  sehdia  Arabum,  unde  se- 
men lumbricorum  coUigitur ;'  the  Absinthium  San- 
tonicum ^fiidaicum  of  Caspar  Bauhin,  in  his  Finax, 
now  Artemisia  Judaiea  ;  though  it  is  probable  tinjo 
or  three  species  yield  the  Semoni  Santonicum^  or 
wormwood  of  commerce,  which,  instead  of  seed, 
consists  of  the  tops  of  the  plants,  and  in  which  the 
peduncles,  odyx  flowers,  and  young  seeds  are  in- 
termixed. Artemisia  MariHma  and  Judaica  are 
two  of  the  plants  which  yield  it— J.  F.  R. 

LABAN  ga^,  •  white ;'  LXX.  Ad/5oi'),  an  Ara- 

msan  pastoral  chief,  son  of  Bethuel,  brother  of 
Rebecca,  and  grand-nephew  of  Abraham.    In  Gen, 
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xxix.  5  he  is  called  '  the  son  of  Nahor,'  by  a  common 
extension  in  meaning  of  the  word  \3L     He  is  first 

mentioned  in  Gen.  xxiv.  29,  where  Rebecca  intro- 
duces him  to  Eliezer,  Abraham's  steward.  Al- 
though it  appears  that  Bethuel  his  father  was  alive 
(xxiv.  50),*  Laban  takes  Ix^&r  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  reception  of  £liexer,  and  the  anan^ 
ments  respecting  his  sister's  marriage.  This  £ct 
has  led  to  numerous  conjectures,  and  especially  to 
a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  R.  Sol.  Jarchi,  that 
Laban  was  unfilial  in  his  behaviour,  which  we  only 
mention  as  a  specimen  of  the  harsh  judgments 
which  have  been  passed  on  Laban's  character.  The 
fact  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Oriental  custom 
which  makes  a  grown-up  brother  the  chief  guardian 
of  his  sister's  happiness  and  honour  (Gen.  xxxiv.  13 ; 
Jttdg.  xxi.  22 ;  a  Sam.  xiii. ;  Niebuhr,  IfescAr.  von 
Amd,,  p.  31).  A  chaige  of  cupidity  has  been 
brought  against  Laban,  because,  '  wAfn  he  saw 
the  ear-ring  and  the  braeelits  upon  his  sister's 
hemds* — '  te  said,  come,  tliou  blessed  of  the  Lord.' 
It  would  not,  indeed,  be  surprising,  if  the  splendour 
of  these  presents  added  somewhat  to  the  emphasis 
of  Laban  s  greeting ;  but  to  any  one  who  will  read 
Uie  context  of  this  passage  (Gen.  xxiv.  29,  30),  it 
will  be  obvious  that  an  mvidious  importance  has 
been  attached  to  these  words.  The  impulse  of 
Laban's  hospitalitv/fWAih/  (ver.  29)  all  knowledge 
of  his  guest's  wealth,  and  throughout  the  narrative 
he  appears  as  an  affectionate  aiKi  God-fearing  man 
(vers.  32,  55-6o). 

After  the  unfortunate  breach  which  Jacob's  fraud 
caused  between  himself  and  his  brother  Esau,  the 
mind  of  Rebecca  naturally  recurred  to  her  old  home 
as  a  refu^  for  her  finvourite  son,  and,  by  the  wish 
of  both  his  parents,  Jacob  set  forth  to  '  take  a  wife 
of  the  dau^teis  of  Laban'  (xxviiL  2).  We  may 
observe  in  pacing,  that  this  would  hardly  have 
been  the  case,  if  Laban  had  been  the  base  person 
he  is  generally  represented  to  have  been.  His  re- 
ception of  his  destitute  nephew  was  characterised 
by  that  generous  warmth  and  impulsiveness  which 
has  been  most  unjustly  attributed  to  h3rpocri^  and 
self-interest.  After  a  month  had  elapsed,  Laban 
himself  proposed  that  the  active  services  rendered 
to  him  by  Jacob  should  receive  their  just  wae^es, 
and  Jacob  offered  to  serve  seven  yeais  for  Rachel, 
Laban's  youngest  daughter.  In  a  country  where  it 
is  the  universal  custom  that  the  husband  should 
pay  a  dowry  to  the  parents  of  his  wife  (Exod.  xxii. 
16,  17;  Gen.  xxxiv.  12;  Hos.  iii.  I,  2 ;  I  Sam. 
xviiL  25  ;  Rosenmiiller,  MorgenL^  L  132),  it  would 
probably  have  not  been  consonant  to  Jacob's  feel- 
mgs  that  he  should  marry  as  a  penniless  stranger, 
dependent  on  his  £gither-in-law's  beneficence.  The 
implied  dissatisfaction  of  Laban's  daughters  (xxxi. 
15)  does  not  therefore  seem  to  have  had  any  just 
erounds,  nor  must  Laban  be  severelv  condemned 
tor  an  arrangement  which  finds  its  daily  and  un- 
blamed  parallel  in  modem  life,  when,  aAer  years 

*  Josephus  is  therefore  mistaken  in  saying,  Ba- 
Bci(n(Km  .  .  'oXX'  h  fth  Ijjoti  riBmiKt^  Antiq.  i  16.  2. 
There  is  no  shadow  of  reason  for  conjecturing  that 
'  Bethuel '  is  an  interpolation  in  xxiv.  50 ;  stul  less 
that  it  is  the  name  of  a  younger  brother  of  Laban. 
The  '  undesigned  coincidence'  which  Blunt  finds 
in  the  '  consistent  insignificance'  of  Bethuel,  is  one 
of  the  manv  instances  of  over-refinement  in  his  in- 
genious and  interesting  book. 


of  service,  some  inferior  is  admitted  into  partner- 
ship and  connection  by  marriage  with  the  princi- 
pals of  the  business.    No  defence,  however,  can  be 
offered  for  the  mean  treachery  which  induced  Laban 
to  practice  the  fraud — ^rendered  so  easy  by  the  mar- 
riage-ceremonies of  the  East — of  palming  off  the 
diin-eyed  Leah,  in  the  place  of  her  beautital  sister. 
It  is  no  excuse  for  him  to  sa^,  that  he  was  herein 
the  divine  instrument  to  punish  Jacob  for  his  own 
similar  and   still  more   disgraceful  deceit ;  and 
although  the  popular  feeling  and  prevailing  costom* 
to  whidi  he  appealed  undoubtedly  existe(^  and  was 
in  all  probability  sufficiently  notorious  to  be  known 
to  Jacob,  ytt  Laban  ought  to  have  insisted  hefore- 
hand  on  its  observance,  and  not  to  have  carried 
his  point  bv  a  trick  discreditable  even  to  a  heathen 
nomad.     All  that  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  thb 
is,  that  a  toeeh  after  he  gave  Rachel  also  to  Jacob, 
and  that  he  probably  viewed  polygamy  with  favour 
rather  than  otherwise.     That  Jacob  did  not  wait 
till  the  end  of  the  fourteen  3rears  before  marrying 
Rachel,  is  dear,  both  from  the  narrative  itseff 
(xxix.  28),  and  from  the  fact  that  Jacob,  even  when 
he  first  fled  to  Laban,  was  no  less  than  seventy- 
eight  years  old  (di  xxxL  41 ;  xxxvii.  2 ;  xlviL  9). 
The  exaction  of  seven  years'  further  service  was,  on 
any  plea,  whollv  unwarrantable,  and  forms  the 
darkest  stain  on  Laban's  character. 

When  fourteen  years  were  ended,  Jacob  pro- 
posed to  return,  feelmg  that  the  treatment  which  he 
nad  received  was  neither  e^enerous  nor  just  For 
a  moment  Laban's  better  feelings  won  the  day,  and 
in  requesting  Jacob  to  stay  with  him  he  left  him  to 
name  his  own  compensation  (xxx.  2S,  31).  Jacob 
made  a  proposal  that  sounded  equitable,  t  and  then, 
by  a  threefold  artifice,  in  accordance  with  all  which 
was  most  contemptible  in  his  character,  took  mean> 
to  render  it  most  unfair  and  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests and  reasonable  expectations  of  his  master. 
For  six  years  this  systematic  fraud  was  continued, 
and  the  cunning  seems  to  have  been  all  on  JaceSs 
side.  We  do  not  therefore  agree  with  Ewald  [Gesck. 
d,  Volkes  Isr.^  i.  401,  seq,)  in  seeing  throughout 
this  melancholy  passage  a  contest  of  opposing 
frauds ;  for  it  was  most  natural  that  Laban  shooid, 
from  time  to  time,  change  his  retainer's  wages 
when  he  saw  that  Jacob  was  prospering  beyond  his 
just  measure,  by  means  which  (oeing  apparently 
unsuspicious)  he  could  not  discover.  The  expo* 
sure  seems  to  have  come  from  Laban's  sons,  who 

*  A  provision  in  the  Gentoo  laws  renders  it 
criminal  for  a  man  to  give  his  younger  daughter  in 
marriage  before  the  elder. 

t  The  artifices,  obscurely  described  in  Gen. 
xxx.  37-42,  are  clearly  explained  (on  slightly  dif- 
ferent hypotheses)  by  Rosenmiiller  and  Kalisch. 
They  consisted,  i.  In  *  pilling  certain  wands'  to 
influence  the  animals  by  the  sight  of  unusual 
objects;  2.  In  mixing  the  parti-coloured  cattle 
thus  obtained  with  Laban's  cattle;  3.  In  secnr- 
ing  to  himself  all  the  strongest  births.  Shakes- 
peare, in  putting  a  defence  of  Jacob  into  Antonio's 
mouth-— 

•  This  was  a  venture.  Sir,  that  Jacob  served  for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass. 
But  swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 

Heaven.' — Merch.  of  Venice^  L  3. 

only  alludes  to  the  least  objectionable  of  these  dis- 
honest acts,  namely,  the  use  of  the  wand& 
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first  woke  their  fisher's  envy  by  denounciog  Jacob's 
dishonesty,  and  pointing  out  its  consequences  (Gen. 
xxxL  1-2) ;  and  Jacob,  feeling  that  he  could  no 
longer  face  Laban's  just  displeasure,  took  advantage 
of  Uie  sheep-shearing  festival  (xxxviiL  12 ;  i  Sam. 
XXV.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xiii  23),  (to  which  the  breach  be- 
tween  them  had  probably  prevented  him  from  being 
invited),  to  fly  towards  Canaan  with  his  ftunily  and 
all  his  possessions.  On  occasion  of  this  flight, 
Rachel,  whose  character  appears  to  have  &en 
superstitious  (c£  xxx.  14),  stole  the  '  gods'  (Tera- 
phlm,  rods  r&itovs  rwr  tfcwy,  Joseph.  Antiq,  L  19. 
8)  of  her  father.  The  mere  possession  of  Teraphim, 
which  the  Jews  at  no  time  consistently  condemned 
(cf.  Judg.  xviu,  xyvi,^  passim ;  I  Sam.  xix.  13; 
Hos.  iii.  4),  does  not  prove  Laban  to  have  been  an 
idolater ;  but  that  he  must  have  been  so  appears 
with  some  probability  from  xxxi.  53  (*  the  gods  of 
Nahor')  and  from  the  expression  ^Jl^rUi  nichash- 

• 

Ml,  m  xxx.  27  ;  A.  V.,  *  /  have  learnt  by  expe- 
rience^ but  properly,  '  I  have  divined'  or  '  learnt 
by  an  auguiy*  (c£  xliv.  15  ;  I  Kings  xx.  33),  shew- 
ing that  he  was  addicted  to  pagan  superstitions. 
Lenmine  the  flight  of  Jacoo,  which  naturally 
roused  nis  indignation,  Ijuban  started  in  pursuit 
(A,  v.,  *  on  the  third  day,*  but  Joseph.  /.  r.,  im9 
^pa»  piaw)^  and  overtaking  him  on  the  seventh 
day,  appears  to  have  intended  either  to  punish  or  to 
bring  \\\m  back  by  force.  From  this  course  he  was 
diverted  by  a  dream,  and  contented  himself  with  a 
demand  for  his  stolen  property,  and  an  impetuous 
yet  higli-toned  rebuke  of  Jacob's  clandestine  dejpar- 
ture.  In  the  scene  of  stormy  recrimination  which 
followed  upon  his  failure  to  find  the  stolen  house- 
hold-gods, the  forbearance  and  generosity  are 
mostly  on  the  side  of  Laban,  who,  conscious  that 
he  had  not  treated  his  nephew  well,  and  that  he 
had  set  the  first  fatal  example  of  deceit,  reminds 
him  of  the  close  ties  between  them,  and  proposes 
a  sacred  reconciliation,  testified  by  the  cairn  and 
pillar,  which  Jacob,  in  Hebrew,  called  Gilead,  and 
Laban,  in  CHaldee,  called  Jagar-sahadutha.  After 
this  Laban  kissed  and  blessed  his  daughters  and 
their  children,  and  departed.  He  is  not  again 
mentioned  or  alluded  to.  He  was  not  free  from 
the  cunning  and  cupidity  which  too  frequently  dis- 
grace the  character  of  the  Oriental  nomad  ;  but  his 
character  has  been  drawn  in  colours  wholly  unwar- 
ranted by  the  Scriptural  history ;  and  if  we  com- 
pare his  conduct  with  that  of  his  nephew  and  son- 
in-law,  it  has  nothing  to  lose  by  the  contrast  and 
everything  to  gain. 

LABAN  (137 ;  Aop6»\  aplace  mentioned  Deut  i. 

I,  as  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  after  cross- 
ing the  Red  Sea.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is 
tlie  same  as  Libnah,  which  was  three  days'  journey 
north  of  Hazeroth  (Num.  xxxiiL  20) ;  but  this, 
Knobel  {in  loc.)  remarks,  can  hardly  be,  because  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  discourses  delivered  at 
Libnah  by  Moses  during  the  passage  from  Sinsu  to 
KadesJi  (Num.  x.  13),  and  after  reaching  Kadesh 
the  Israelites  did  not  return  to  Libnah.  Knobel 
thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
KCofia  of  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  5),  and  the  Hauarra  of 
the  Tab.  Peuting,  ix.  e.,  a  name  which,  from  the 

Arab.  jW-,  he  was  tvhite,  has  the  same  meaning 

as  the  Heb.  m :  comp.  Steph.  Byzant.  s,  v.  kfiaoa. 
~W.  L.  A. ' 


Labour  (rOK^  TTOX),  or  the  exerdse  of 
the  limbs,  both  for  obtaining  subsistence  and  for 
the  benefit  of  health,  was  orckined  by  God  as  soon 
as  man  was  created.  We  are  told  that  even  before 
his  fall  Adam  was  to  work  in  Paradise  (Gen.  ii. 
5,  15).  After  the  fall,  however,  pain  and  exhaus- 
tion were,  as  a  consequence  of  sin,  to  be  connected 
with  the  labour  which  from  the  beginning  was 
designed  to  be  a  pleasant  pastime  and  healthy 
exercise  (iiiiL^  iii  19).  It  is,  therefore,  the  pro- 
stration of  strength,  wherewith  is  also  connected 
the  temporary  incapacity  of  sharing  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  and  not  labour  itself,  which  consti- 
tutes the  curse  pronounced  on  the  fidlen  maiL 
Hence  we  find  that,  in  primitive  times,  manual 
labour  was  neither  regarded  as  degrading  nor  con- 
fined to  a  certain  ckiss  of  society,  but  was  more  or 
less  prosecuted  by  alL  It  was  enjoined  on  all 
Israelites  as  a  sacred  duty  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment (Exod.  XX.  9 ;  Deut.  ▼.  13) ;  and  the  Bible 
entertains  so  high  a  respect  for  the  diligent  and 
skilful  labourer,  that  we  are  told  in  Prov.  xxiL  29, 
*  Seest  thou  a  man  skilled  in  his  work,  he  shall 
stand  before  kings'  (comp.  also  ibid,^  x.  4;  xii. 
24,  27).  Among  the  beautiful  features  which 
grace  an  excellent  house-wife,  it  is  prominently  set 
forth  that  *she  worketh  willingly  with  her  own 
hands '  (Prov.  xxxL  i^).  With  such  an  honourable 
regard  for  labour,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  Tews  away  into 
captivity,  he  found  among  them  a  thousand  crafts- 
men and  sn^iths  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14-16 ;  Jer.  xxix.  2). 
The  ancient  Rabbins,  too,  regarded  manual  laboui 
as  most  honourable,  and  uri^  it  upon  every  one 
as  a  duty ;  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  say- 
ings in  the  Talmud  : — *  He  who  does  not  teach  his 
son  a  craft  is,  as  it  were,  bringing  him  up  to 
robbery'  {Ckolin^  105).     *  Labour  is  greatl)^  to  be 

Erized;  for  it  elevates  the  labourer,  and  mauitains 
im'  {Cka^ga^  5;  Nedarim  49,  b;  Baba  Bathra 
no,  a).  To  inculcate  the  dignity  of  all  honest 
labour,  however  low  the  work  might  seem,  the 
Talmud  relates  the  following  story:  *A  man 
named  Simon,  whose  business  it  was  to  clean  the 
pits  and  reservoirs,  said  once  to  the  celebrated  R. 
Jochanan  b.  Zakkai  (flor.  30  B.c)  [Education], 
I  am  as  great  as  you  are,  and  accomplish  as  mudi 
as  you.  How  so?  the  Rabbi  asked  modestly. 
Behold,  you  make  public  affairs  vour  business,  and 
my  labours  too  are  devoted  to  the  public  benefit ; 
I  clean  the  pits,  the  wells,  and  the  cisterns,  in  order 
that  you  may  be  able  to  recommend  the  inquirer 
such  and  such  a  pit  for  baptisms,  and  such  and 
such  a  well  for  drinking.  Truly  you  are  right,  said 
the  Rabbi,  for  it  is  better  to  be  attentive  than  to 
have  to  pronounce  fools  guilty  of  a  sacrifice,  for 
they  know  not  to  do  evil'  (AUdrash  Rabbi  an 
Ecclesiastes  iv.  17,  p.  95).  Hence  the  greatest 
Jewish  Rabbins  learned  a  ciaft,  and  laboured  with 
their  own  hands  for  maintenance  [Education^ 
The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  honoured  and 
sanctmed  labour  by  engaging  in  it  with  his  own 
hands ;  and  he  could  boast  that  he  worked  hard  day 
and  night  for  maintenance,  even  when  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  rather  than  be  dependent  upon  any 
one  (2  Cor.  xiL  13,  14 ;  I  Thess.  ii.  9).  He  could 
therefore  teach  oUiers,  by  example,  how  to  labour 
with  their  hands,  and  to  use  the  wages  of  labour 
for  holy  purposes  (Acts  xx.  33-3$;  I  Thess.  iv. 
II,  12).  For  the  difierent  kinds  of  labour  in 
which  the  Hebrews  were  engaged,   see  articles 
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Education,  Handicraft,  of  tlus  Cyclopedia, — 
C.  D.  G. 

LACHISH  (B^3^,   perhaps  «  ^^^,    •  obsti- 

nate;  Sq>t  Aax^t;  Alex.  Aaxe£f;  Liukis)^  an 
ancient  royal  dty  of  the  Canaanites,  whose  kin^,  at 
the  re(^ttest  of  Adonizedec,  kine  of  Jerusalem,  joined 
the  alliance  against  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  (Josh. 
X.  3).  The  lUlied  forces  having  been  conquered  at 
Bethhoron,  and  the  five  kings  slain  at  Makkedah 
(ver.  i6,  etc.),  Joshua  proceeded  with  the  conquest 
of  the  land.  Makkedah  was  first  taken,  then 
Libnah,  and  then  Lackish  (ver.  31,  32)  though  it 
received  aid  from  Honun,  king  of  Gezer  (ver.  33). 
Afterwards  the  Israelites  marched  on  Eglon,  which 
was  only  a  very  short  distance  from  the  former,  as 
they  were  able  to  capture  it  the  same  day  (ver.  35). 
Lachish  was  situated  in  the  Shephdah^  or  plain  of 
PhUistia  bordering  on  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  33),  and  was  allotted,  along  with  £glon 
and  others,  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (ver.  39).  The 
situation  of  Lachish  on  the  south-western  frontier, 
within  the  borders  of  the  warlike  Philistines, 
exposed  to  the  first  assaults  of  the  powerfid  Egypt- 
ians, and  on  the  line  of  march  between  that  country 
and  Syria,  made  it  a  strategic  post  of  great  import- 
ance. It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
XL  9),  and  was  then,  and  afterwards,  considered 
one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  Judah.  It 
would  seem  also,  from  an  incidental  remark  of 
Micah  (L  13),  that  it  was  a  station  for  chariots, 
which  might  be  employed  with  great  effect  in  the 
open  leveTplain,  but  could  not  be  used  among  the 
rugged  mount&ins  round  Jerusalem.  When  the 
conspiracy  was  organized  in  Jerusalem  against  the 
unfortunate  king  Amaziah,  he  fled  to  Lachish, 
probably  in  the  nope  of  escaping  to  Egypt ;  but  he 
was  pursued  and  slain  (2  Kings  xiv.  19 ;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  27). 

Lachish  was  chiefly  celebrated  firom  its  connec- 
tion with  the  campaigns  of  Sennacherib.  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judidi,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Syrians, 
applied  for  aid  to  Assyria,  and  became  tributary  to 
that  great  kingdom  (2  Kings  xvi.  7;  B.C.  740). 
Hezekiah,  his  successor,  threw  off  the  foreign  yoke 
(xviil  7);  consequently  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  marched 
against  Judah,  captured  many  of  its  strongholds, 
and  besi^ed  Lachish.  Hezekiah  was  afraid,  and 
appeased  the  conqueror  by  a  laige  present  (ver. 
14-16) ;  he  also  made  vigorous  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  Jerusalem,  and  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Egypt  (2  Chron.  xxxiL;  Is.  xxxvi.,  seq.)  It 
would  seem  that,  after  the  submission  of  Heze- 
kiah, Sennacherib  captured  Lachish,  and  marched 
in  force  against  the  Egyptians  (Joseph.  Antiq.  x. 
I.  I;  cf.  Is.  XX.  1-4;  see  also  Rawlinson's  Aero- 
dotus^  i.  477).  A  second  time  Sennacherib  attacked 
Lachish ;  but  whether  on  his  return  from  his  Egypt- 
ian campaign,  or  after  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Nine- 
veh, cannot  now  be  determined.  While  pressing 
the  siege  in  person,  he  detached  three  of  his  officers 
with  a  lar^e  force  to  Jerusalem,  to  demand  its  sur- 
render (2  Kings  xviiL  17 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  9,  f4^.) 
The  terms  they  proposed  were  so  humiliating,  and 
the  letter  they  bore  was  so  blasphemous,  that  the 
Lord  promised  to  deliver  his  people  by  a  miracle 
from  the  proud  conqueror.  Before  the  return  of 
the  officers  the  siege  of  Lachish  was  raised  (2  Kinss 
xix.  8),   and    Sennacherib  marched  on  libnan. 


There  he  suddenly  heard  that  Tirhakah,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  was  advancing  against  him  (ver.  9) ;  hot 
bdbre  a  battle  was  fought  the  terrible  calamity 
predicted  by  Isaiah  came  upon  him:  'The  angel 
of  the  Lord  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians 
an   hundred    fourscore  and   five  thousand'  (Is. 
xxxviL  36).     Sennacherib  immediately  fled,  and 
the  Egyptians  represented  the  miraculous  destruc- 
tion as  the  work  of  their  own  deities,  and  com- 
memorated the  event  in  their  own  way  (Herod, 
ii.  141 ;  Rawlinson's  Herod,^  L  480).     It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  on  the  tablets  and  sculptnres 
discovered  by  Layard  in  the  palace  of  Sennachrrib 
at  Nineveh,  there  is  a  fixll  delineation  and  descriptian 
of  the  siege  of  Lachish.    The  city  is  represented  as 
having  double  walls,  with  battlements,  toweis,  and 
outworks.     Round  it  mounds  are  thrown  up,  and 
the  whole  force  of  Assyria — archers,  speanneo, 
slingers,  with  a  reserve  of  cavalry  and  chariots—is 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.     A  part  of  the  dty 
has  fallen,  and  the  conquerors  are  employed  im- 
paling prisoners  and  dividing  the  spoil ;  while  the 
chidfs  of  the  conquered  city  are  brought  before  the 
victorious  monarch.     Above  the  kmgfs  head  is 
the  following  inscription  in  cuneiform  characters : 
'  Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  the  country 
of  Assyria,  sitting  on  the  throne  xji  judgment  before 
the  city  of  Lachish  —  I  give  permission  for  its 
slaughter'   (Layard,   NinS^eh  and  Babylon^  pp. 
148-152).     This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  confirmations  of  Scripture  history  xesalt- 
in£  from  modem  research. 

Ladiish  again  rose  from  its  asihes,  and  was  among 
the  diief  of  Judah's  fortresses  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  invaded  Palestine  (Jer. 
xxxiv.  1-7).  It  existed  still,  and  was  re-occupied 
by  the  Israelites  after  the  return  from  captiri^ 
(Neh.  XL  30).  Eusebius  describes  Lachish  as,  in  his 
day,  a  village  '  seven  miles  distant  from  Eleutbero* 
polls  southward  as  you  go  to  Darom'  (r^  v^ 
druSrrfair  tl%  rh  LiOLpfayjijif ;  OnomasL ,  s.v.  Latkis) ; 
and  Darom  was  a  small  province  south  of  Gaa, 
near  the  coast  Eleven  miles  from  Eleutheroixdis. 
on  the  road  to  Gaza,  are  the  ruins  of  Um  iJkUj 
consisting  of  heaps  of  stones  and  mounds  of  rub- 
bish, with  here  and  there  a  few  broken  fragments 
of  marble  and  granite  columns,  strewn  over  a 
low  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  great  undulating  plain. 
At  the  southern  base  of  the  hill  is  an  andent 
well,  round  whose  mouth  are  numbers  of  sarco- 
phagi and  other  relics  of  the  wealth  and  taste 
of  former  ages.     The  name  at  once  suggests  the 

royal  city  of  Lachish  LjJii  »nd  B^3? ;  the  word 

^\,  •mother,'  is  often  prefixed  to  Arabic  names); 

and  the  situation  corresponds  exactly  with  the  inci- 
dental notices  in  the  Bible.  It  is  in  the  plain  of 
Philistia,  on  the  southern  border  towards  Egypt, 
and  only  three  miles  distant  from  Ajlin,  the  anoent 
Eglon  {Handbook  /or  S,  and  F,,  p.  260).  Dr- 
Robinson  objects  to  this  identification  chiefly 
because  Lachish  was  a  place  of  peat  strengiht 
and  there  are  no  traces  of  fortifications  now ;  and 
because  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  Lachish  *»» 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  whereas  Um  ^^^* 
deven.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered  thatfor 
two  thousand  years  and  more  Um  Lakis  has  been 
a  ruin,  and  it  has  long  been  the  practice  in  Pate- 
tine  to  carry  away  the  stones  from  ruined  sites  w 
the  construction  of  new  buildings.    There  can  be 
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no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  Ashdod;  and  though 
it  stood  the  longest  siege  on  record,  it  has  not  a 
trace  of  fortifications  now  (see,  however,  Robinson 
B.  R.,  \l  46;  Raumer,  166;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  188). 
And  farther,  the  distances  given  in  the  Onomasticon 
cannot  always  be  relied  upon.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  in  the  desolate  ruin  of  Um  Laku 
we  have  aU  that  remains  of  the  Canaanitish  dty 
and  Jewish  stronghold. — ^J.  L.  P. 

LACHMANN,  Karl  Konr.  Fr.  Wilh.,  was 
bom  at  Brunswick  4th  March  1798b     His  early 
education  he  received  in  his  native  city.     His  aca- 
demical career  began  at  Leipsic,  but  was  princi- 
pally pursued  at  CSttingen.     During  the  disturb- 
ances of  1 814,  he  for  a  season  forsook  study  for 
warfare,  but  soon  returned  to  his  former  pursuits 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  signalising 
his  prowess  on  the  field.  In  181 6  he  was  appointed 
to  a  professorship  at  Konigsbeig,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1825,  when  he  remov^  to  Berlin.    In 
this  city  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent     He  died 
13th  March  185 1.     The  studies  to  which  Lach- 
mann  chiefly  devoted  himself  belong  to  the  de- 
partment of  philology ;  but  in  this  his  range  was 
wide.     Besides  edibons  of  classical  authors,   he 
edited  some  of  the  remains  of  early  Teutonic  litera- 
ture.    In  1 83 1  he  issued  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
N.  T.  in.  a  small  form,  intended  to  present  the  text 
authorised  by  the  most  ancient  codices.     This  was 
followed,  in  1842,  by  the  first  volume  of  his  larger 
critical  esdition  of  the  original  text,  the  result  of  the 
united  Idibours  of  himself  and  the  younger  Butt- 
mann.     In  this  he  aimed  at  presenting,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  text  as  it  was  in  the  authorised  copies 
of  the  4th  century,  his  design  being,  not  to  compare 
various  readings  with  the  received  text,  but  to  sup- 
ply a  text  derived  from  ancient  authorities  directly 
and  exclusively.     Relinquishing  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  what  was  the  exact  text  of  the  original 
as  it  appeared  in  the  autographs  of  the  authors,  he 
set  himself  to  determine  the  oldest  attainable  text 
by  means  of  extant  codices.     For  this  purpose  he 
made  use  of  only  a  very  few  MSS.,  viz..  A,  B,  C, 
P,  Q,  T,  Z  for  the  Gospels ;  D,  G,  H  for  the 
Epistles,  the  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin  versions,  and 
the  readings  of  Origen,  Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  Lucifer,  and,  for  the  Apocalypse,  Prima- 
rius.     Under  the  Greek  text  the  editor  cites  his 
authorities,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pa^e  he  gives 
the  Vulgate  version  edited  from  two  codices  of  the 
6th  century,  the  Fuldensis  and  the  Amiantinus,  pre- 
served in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence.    The 
second  volume  appeared  in  185a     Lachmann  ex- 
pounded the  principles  on  which  his  edition  was 
based  in  the  Siudien  und  Kritiken  for  1830,  p.  817- 
845.     On  its  first  appearance,  his  work,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  based,  were  subjected 
to  much  hostility ;  .but  his  great  services  to  the 
cause  of  N.  T.  criticism  are  now  universally  ad- 
mitted.   That  he  narrowed  unreasonably  the  sphere 
of  legitimate  authority  for  the  sacred  text,  that  he 
was  sometimes  capricious  in  his  selection  of  autho- 
rities, and  that  while  he  did  not  always  follow  his 
authorities,  he  at  other  times  followed  them  even 
in  their  manifest  errors  and  blunders,  may  be  ad- 
mitted.   But,  after  every  deduction  from  the  merits 
of  his  work  is  made  which  justice  demands,  there 
will  still  remain  to  Lachmann  the  high  praise  of 
having  been  the  first  to  apply  to  the  editing  of  the 
Greek  N.  T.  those  sound  principles  of  textual 
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criticism  which  can  alone  secure  a  correct  and  trust- 
worthy text  In  this  he  followed,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  counsel  of  the  illustrious  Bentley,  utter- 
ed more  than  a  century  before  (whence  some,  who 
sought  to  discredit  his  efforts,  unworthily  mocked 
him  as  '  Simia  Bentleii ') ;  but  he  owed  nothing  to 
Bentley  beyond  the  suggestion  of  the  principles  he 
has  followed ;  and  he  possessed,  and  has  ably  used, 
materials  which  in  Bentley*s  time  were  not  to  be 
had  (Hertz,  K.  Lachmann^  Eine  BhgraphU^  Berl 
1851 ;  Tregelles,  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  N.  T., 
p.  97,  ff:)--W.  L.  A. 

LADDER  OF  TYRE.  Josephus,  in  describ- 
ing the  plain  of  Ptolemais,  states  that  it  is  encom- 
passed by  mountains — Carmel  on  the  south,  Galilee 
on  the  east,  and  that  on  the  north,  the  highest  of 
them  all,  is  called  by  the  people  of  the  country 
Tie  Ladder  of  the  Tyrians  {k\i/jm^  Tup/bir,  Be/t. 
Jud.y  ii  la  2),  and  is  100  stadia  from  the  dty.  In 
I  Maccab.  xi  59,  we  also  read  that  '  Simon  was 
made  governor  of  the  country  from  the  Ladder  oj 
Tyre  {ii,Th  rrfl  K\lfMKot  Tiipov)  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt'  The  rendering  oif  the  Vulgate  is  here 
manifestly  erroneous  {k  terminis  Tyri,  *  from  the 
borders  of  Tyre*).  Such  as  have  visited  the  plain 
of  Ptolemais  can  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
the  '  Ladder  of  Tyre.'  The  rich  plain  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  rugged  mountain-ridge  which 
shoots  out  from  Lebanon  and  dips  perpendicularly 
into  the  sea,  forming  a  bold  promontory  about  300 
feet  in  height  (Russegger,  3,  143,  262 ;  Ritter, 
Pal.  und  Syr^f  iii.  727,  814,  seq.)  The  waves  beat 
against  the  base  of  the  cliff,  leaving  no  passage  be- 
low. In  ancient  times  a  road  was  carried,  by  a 
series  of  zigzags  and  staircases^  over  the  summit,  to 
connect  the  plain  of  Ptolemais  with  Tyre, — hence 
the  origin  of  the  name  Scala  Tyriorum,  *  Ladder 
of  Tyre.'  It  was  the  southern  pass  into  Phoenicia 
proper,  and  formed  the  boundary  between  that 
country  and  Palestine  (Kenrick,  Phcenina^  p.  20  ; 
Reland,  p.  544).  The  road  still  remains,  and  is 
the  only  one  along  the  coast  A  short  distance 
from  it  is  a  little  village  called  Nak^rah^  and  the 
pass  is  now  called  Rds  en-NakArah^  '  the  excavated 

promontory'  (from  jo^  *excavavitsaxum\  doubt- 
less from  the  road  which  has  been  '  hewn  in  the 
rock'  {Handbook^  p.  389 ;  see  also  Pococke,  I  79 ; 
Robinson,  ^.  ^.,  id.  89 ;  Stanley,  260, 262).  Some 
writers  suppose  that  the  promontory  called  Ras  el' 
Abiad  (the  Promontorium  Album  of  Pliny,  v.  17), 
•  White  Cape,'  is  the  true  Ladder  of  Tyre  (Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir^  346  ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
ii.  231) ;  but  tlds  is  at  variance  with  the  statement 
of  Josephus,  that  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  is  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Ptolemais.  Ras  el- 
Abiad  is  eight  miles  north  of  the  plain,  and  is  not 
visible  from  any  part  of  it ;  and  besides  Ras  en- 
Nakdrah  is  just  about  100  stadia  from  Ptolemais, 
as  stated  by  Josephus.  The  writer,  on  vbiting  the 
spot,  and  clambering  over  the  difficult  pass,  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  appropriateness  of  the 
name  'Ladder.' — J.  L.  P. 

LAHAI-ROI,  the  weU  (^R*l  "^rj?  n«3 ;  ^t^pkip 

*  • 

off  htbrwif  cTdor,  and  rb  ^p4<ip  r^t  6pda-€(in ;  puteum 
nomine  viventis  et  videntis,  and  puteum  tdventis  et 
videntis  me).  The  incident  which  gave  this  well  its 
name  is  one  of  those  graphic  episodes  in  the  history 
of  the  early  patriarchs  wnich  serve  at  once  to  throw 
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a  clear  light  on  their  lives  and  characters,  and  to 
illustrate  the  genius  of  their  language,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  modes  oi  thought  and  expression. 
Hagar  fled  trom  her  imperious  mistress,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  desert  She  sat  down,  as  all  travel- 
lers are  wont  to  do,  by  a  weU.  The  Lord  ap- 
peared to  her  there,  and  foretold  the  birth  and 
future  history  of  her  son.  She  knew  that  she  had 
seen  Jehovah,  and  yet  she  still  lived ;  though  it  was 
then  the  general  belief  that  no  man  could  see  God 
and  live.  With  joy  and  fear  struggling  in  her  heart 
she  called  the  Lord,  who  spoke  to  her,  '  The  God 

Qf  seeing*  (^^O  7K)»  for  she  said,  *  Do  I  eveti  still 
see  (i.  A,  do  I  live,  WKl)  after  seeing'  OtO  nHK  ; 
u  e.f  '  after  seeing*  God ;  or  *  after  my  vision'  of 
God).  And  then,  as  an  expression  of  profound 
gratitude,  she  named  the  well  Beer-Lahai-roi,  that 
IS,  *  The  well  of  seeing  (God)  and  living,'  or  *  the 
well  where  God  was  seen  by  one  who  still  lives.' 
The  Hebrew  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  given 
to  it  by  Clarke,  '  A  well  to  the  Living  One  who 
seeth  me ;'  and  by  such  a  rendering,  besides,  we 
miss  the  spirit  and  point  of  the  passage.  Equally 
untenable  is  the  conjecture  of  Gesenius  in  his  TTie- 
saurus  (see  Kalisch,  Clarke,  and  Murphy,  ad loc.) 
l^e  well  was  situated  '  between  Kadesn  and  Bered,' 
*  in  the  way  to  Shur.'  The  exact  site  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  probably  south  of  Kadesh,  in  or  near 
the  great  valley  of  Anibah,  and  not  far  distant  from 
the  borders  of  Edom.  It  afterwards  became  a 
favourite  camping-ground  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  62  ; 
XXV.  11)— J.  L.  P. 

LAHMAM  {jaorh ;  Mox^t ;  Alex.  Aofuff ;  Le- 

heman),  a  town  of  Judah  situated  in  the  She- 
phelah,  and  apparently  not  far  distant  from  Eglon 
(Tosh.  XV.  40}.  It  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  was  probably  a  small  village.  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  any  other  writer,  and  the 
site  is  unknown.  The  close  similarity  of  final  D 
and  D  has  given  rise  to  a  various  reading  in  this 

name,  some  MSS.  having  DDni>  and  others  DOn^. 
De  Rossi  says,  '  Veteres  omnes  interpretes  l^^unt 
per  D,  uno  Vulgato  excepto,  qui  habet  Leheman, 
Sed  in  Cod.  meo  650  legit  is  Leemas'  ( Var,  LecL 
Vet,  Test,^  ad  loc)  Lahmas  may  be  the  true  read- 
ing.— ^J.  L  P. 

LAHMI  (^DH^;    Sept.   rhw  AaxM;  Alex.   r. 

Aeefiel),  the  brother  of  Goliath  of  Gath,  slain  by 
Elhanan  (i  Chron.  xx.  5).     [Elhanan.] 

LAISH  (B?;^ ;  •  strong,'  or  « a  lion,'  as  in  Is. 

XXX.  6 ;  Aourd,  also  in  Alex.  Aaelt  or  Aait ;  Lais), 
I.  An  ancient  Phoenician  city,  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  Sidonians,  situated  in  the  rich  valley  between 
Hermon  and  Lebanon,  and  at  one  of  the  great 
fountains  of  the  Jordan.     The  earliest  name  given 

to  it  is  Leskem  (Db6  ;  Aox^f ;  Alex.  Ae<r^/A),  which 

V  t 

is  probably  a  different  form  or  inflection  of  Laish 
(Josh.  xix.  47).  The  occupation  of  this  place  by 
the  Sidonians  is  easily  accounted  for.  Sidon  was  a 
commercial  city.  Situated  on  the  coast,  with  only 
a  narrow  strip  of  plain  beside  it,  and  the  bare  and 
rocky  side  of^  Lebanon  impending  over  it,  a  large 
and  constant  supply  of  food  had  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance.  The  plain  around  Laish  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  Syria,  and  the  enterprising  Phoe- 
nicians took  possession  of  it,  built  a  town,  and 


placed  in  it  a  large  colonj  of  labourer^  expediDg 
to  draw  from  it  an  unfailing  supply  of  com  and 
fruit  Josephus  calls  this  plain  *the  great  plain 
of  the  city  of  Sidon'  {Antiq,  v.  3.  i).  A  rood 
was  made  across  the  mountains  to  it  at  an  im- 
mense cost,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  main  roads 
from  the  sea-coast  to  the  interior.  Strong  castles 
were  built  to  protect  the  road  and  the  oolong. 
Kulat  esh-Shukif,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  m 
Syria,  stands  on  a  conunanding  hui  over  the  place 
wnere  the  ancient  road  crosses  the  river  Leontcs ; 
and  it  is  manifestly  of  Phoenician  origin.  So  also 
the  great  castles  of  Banias,  four  miles  east  of 
Laish,  and  Hunln,  about  six  miles  west  of  it,  were 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  as  is  evident  from  the 
character  of  their  architecture  {Handhk,^  pp.  447, 
444;  Robinson,  B,R,y  iiL  50,  52,  403,  371).  It 
is  most  interesting  to  discover,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  distinct  traces  of 
the  wealth  and  enteiprise  of  the  Phoenicians  around 
the  site  and  fertile  plain  of  Laish.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Danites,  its 
subsequent  history  and  present  state,  see  the  article 
Dan.  Laish  became  chiefly  celebrated,  under  its 
new  name  *  Dan,*  as  the  northern  border  dty  of 
Palestine  ;  and  one  of  the  two  seats  of  Jeroboam's 
idolatrous  worship  (Deut  xxxiv.  I ;  I  Kings  xiL 
29). 

2.  (Aaurd;  Laisa,)  A  place  mentioned  in  Is. 
X.  3a  Isaiah,  in  describing  the  advance  of  tlie 
Ass3rrian  host  upon  Jerusalem,  enumerates  Laish 
with  a  number  of  other  towns  on  the  north  of  the 
city.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the* writer  is 
here  relating  a  real  event,  or  detailing  a  prophetic 
vision,  or  giving  a  solenm  warning  under  a  striking 
sdlegory ;  but  nowever  this  may  be,  the  descrip- 
tion is  singularly  graphic,  and  the  line  of  march  b 
pointed  out  with  remarkable  minuteness  and  pre- 
cision. Aiath,  Migron,  and  Michmash  are  passed ; 
the  deep  ravine  which  separates  the  latter  from 
Geba  is  then  crossed ;  Ramah  sees  and  is  afraid, 
'Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled.'  The  writer  now,  with 
great  dramatic  effect,  chancres  his  mode  of  deschp- 
tion.  To  terror  and  flight  he  appends  an  exdamar 
tion  of  alarm ;  representing  one  place  as  cryingt 
another  as  listening,  and  a  third  as  responding— 
'  Lift  up  thy  voice  daughter  of  Gallim  1  I/axrktn 
Z^Az^/ALupoorAnathothr  The  words  ^3^1 

tV^b  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  and  by  Grotias, 

'  Cause  it  (thy  voice)  to  be  heard  nnto  Laish '- 
that  is,  apparently,  to  the  northern  border  dty  of 
Palestine;  but  the  Hebrew  word  will  scaicdjr 
bear  this  interpretation,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
passage  is  marred  by  it  Laishah  was  doubtless  a 
small  town  on  the  line  of  march  near  Anathotb 
(see  Lowth,  Umbreit,  Alexander,  Gesenius,  e^ 
loc,)  The  name  appears  to  have  disappeutd 
entirely,  and  the  site  is  unknown.  There  is  & 
Laisa  ('EXea^-d)  mentioned  in  I  MaocaK  ix.  5> 
where  Judas  encamped ;  but  we  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther it  was  identical  with  that  of  Isaiah,  nor  where 
it  was  situated.— J.  L.  P. 

LAKES.    [Palestine.] 

LAKUM  (D^p^;  Ata^dfii  Alex.  Aojro^^  andM 

6xpov  ;  Lecum)^  a  town  of  NaphtaH,  near  the 
Jordan,  but  its  exact  position  is  not  dcBned  (Josh, 
xix.  33).  The  name  may  periiaps  indicate  that  it 
was  a  fortress  so  placed  as  to  deiend  some  import* 
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ant  road  or  pass,  if  we  derive  it  from  the  Arabic 

root  ^,  '  to  stop  up  a  way.'  One  reading  of  the 
Cod,  Alex,  might  be  understood  to  favour  this 

view;  it  rendei-s  the  Hebrew  D1p/jy  by  iiot 
dxpw.  Perhaps  some  place  near  or  at  the  im- 
portant pass  of  Jacob's  Bridge  may  be  referred 
to.— J.  L.  P. 

LAMB.    This  term  is  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
express  various  Hebrew  woixis. 
I-  nlp-   Used  to  denote  the  young  either  of 

sheep  or  of  goats.  Thus,  in  Deut  xiv.  4,  Ye 
shall  eat  the  ox,  the  sheep  D^'^iSO  Hb*  and  the 

goat  DMy  tw  {ifuf^  ix  vpopdnoF,  koI  xU'^^H*^  ^( 

o/^uir,  LXX.)  In  I  Sam.  xv.  3  it  b  used  collect- 
ivelv,  'slay  ox  and  shetp^  A.  V.  The  marginal 
reading  of  the  A.  V.  is  frequently  kid<t  ^^r^n.  xxiL 
7  ;  Exod.  xii.  3  ;  xiiL  13  ;  I  Sam.  xvii.  34.  In  Is. 
vii.  25  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  *  lesser  cattle* 

2.  n^td*  A  lamb  under  a  year  old,  occurs  only  in 
Is.  Ixv.  25 ;  and  I  Sam.  viL  9,  '  a  sucking  lamb,' 

3.  k^33>  nfe^^,  also  3^3  iljlto,  a  lamb,  male 

or  female,  from  one  to  three  years  old.  Lambs  of 
this  age  were  generally  used  for  sacrifice.  In  the 
case  of  a  sin  offering,  a  female  without  blemish 
(Lev.  i^  32) ;  for  cleansing  a  leper,  two  he- 
lambs  and  one  ewe-lamb  (Lev.  xiv.  10) ;  at  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  zxix.  38), 
and  at  all  the  great  feasts  (Num.  xxviii.  1 1 ;  xxix. 
2>  13-37 ;  Lev.  xxiii  19).  On  extraordinary  occa- 
sions they  were  sacrificed  in  laigc  numbers,  as  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (i  Chron. 
xxix.  21),  'a  thousand  lambs;'  at  Hezekiah's 
purification  of  the  Temple  (2  ChroiL  xxix.  32}, 
*  two  hundred  lambs;'  at  Josiah's  passover  (2 
Chron.  xxxv.  7),  '  lambs  and  kids,  thirty  thousand.' 

4.  "13.  Often  connected  in  the  plural  with  Dv^K» 

rams  (Deut.  xxxii.  14 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  6 ;  2  Kings  iii.  4 ; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  18),  and  probably  means  'wethers.' 

5.  "119K.  The  Chaldee  term  used  in  Ezra  vi  9, 
17;  viL  17.  In  the  Taigums  fiOD^K  is  used  for 
the  Hebrew  fc^nS.— J.  E.  R. 

V  ••• 

LAMECH  fiof' ;  Sept  Ao/a^.     I.  The  son 

V  V 

of  Methusael,  fifth  in  descent  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv. 
18-24).  He  is  recorded  as  having  married  two 
wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  and  in  thb  we  have  probably 
a  note  of  the  origin  of  polygamy.  In  his  family  the 
arts  flourished ;  for,  though  one  of  his  sons  followed 
the  nomadic  pastoral  life,  two  others,  Jubal  and 
Tubalcain,  are  mentioned,  the  one  as  the  inventor  of 
two  musioU  instruments,  the  Kinnor  and  the  Ugab 
[Musical  Instruments],  the  other  as  the  introdu- 
cer of  the  metallurgic  arts.  Jewish  tradition  increases 
the  number  of  his  sons  to  seventy-seven  (Joseph. 
Antiq,  I.  2.  2) ;  and  makes  his  daughter  Naamah 
'  the  mistress  of  lamentations  and  songs'  (pj^p  DID 
pISYX  Targ.  Jon,  in  loc.),  after  whom  all  the 
world  wondered,  yea,  even  the  sons  of  God,  and 
from  whom  evil  spirits  were  bom  {Midrash  Ruth 
and  Zohaf),  In  Lamech,  also,  we  have  to  recog- 
nise the  Father  of  Poetry ;  for  his  chant,  which 
the  sacred  writer  has  preserved,  is  the  oldest  piece 


of  rythmical  composition  in  the  world.     It  may  be 
rendered  thus : 

And  Lamech  said  to  his  wives  : — 
Adah  and  Zillah  hear  my  voice, 
Wives  of  Lamech  give  ear  to  my  speech. 
A  man  for  my  wounding  I  slay 
And  a  youth  for  my  bruise. 
For  sevenfold  shall  Cain  be  avenged. 
But  Lamech  seventy  times  seven. 

We  regard  this  as  the  chant  of  a  fierce  and  law- 
less spirit  exulting  in  the  possession  of  arms,  the 
preparation  of  which  from  iron  had  been  discovered 
m  his  family,  and  boasting  of  the  terrible  vengeance 
which  he  would  take  on  all  who  should  injure  him. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  held  by  interpreters  that 
the  possessive  amx  '  my,'  in  ver.  24,  is  to  be  taken 
objectively,  so  that  '  my  wounding'  is  equivalent 
to  *  the  wounding  of  me,'  and  '  my  bruise,'  to 
*  the  bruising  of  me.'  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  verb  ^min,  rendered 

j/oy,  should  be  taken  as  a  preterite  or  as  a  future. 
If  it  be  taken  as  the  former,  the  meaning  will  be 
that  Lamech  had  already  avenged  himself  on  the 
person  who  had  wounded  him ;  so  the  LXX.,  the 
Vulg.  and  the  Syr.  versions,  which  are  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Ei^lish  of  the  A.  V.  If  it  be  taken 
as  the  latter,  thelanguage  is  that  of  boastful  threat- 
ening as  to  what  Lunech  would  do  if  any  should 
dare  even  to  lay  a  stroke  on  him.  This  latter  is 
preferred  by  the  great  mass  of  recent  commenta- 
tors, as  well  as  by  Calvin,  Piscator,  and  Le  Clerc, 
amongst  the  older,  and  Ibn  Ezra  among  the  Jewish 
interpreters.  Calvin  says,  '  Mihi  vera  et  simplex 
videtur  esse  eorum  sententia,  qui  verbum  prseteriti 
temporis  in  futurum  resolvunt,  et  indefinite  acci- 
piunt :  ac  si  jactaret  sibi  satis  esse  roboris  et  vio- 
lentiae  ad  fortissimum  quenque  hostem  occidendum.' 
On  this  ground  Calvin  translates  the  word  by  '  occi- 
Atxo^*  I  vfill  slay.  It  seems  more  in  accord^mce, 
however,  with  the  idiom  of  our  language,  to  render 
it  in  the  definite  present,  as  expressive  of  what  was 
the  fixed  resolution  and  purposed  habit  of  the 
speaker.  That  the  Heb.  preterite  (so-called)  may 
be  legitimately  so  rendered,  the  following  remarks 
of  Ewald  will  sufficiently  show : — *  The  perfect  is 
used  .  .  .  (3.)  Of  actions  which  in  reality  are 
neither  past  nor  present,  but  which  the  intention 
or  the  imagination  of  the  speaker  contemplates  as 
being  alreadv  as  good  as  done,  therefore  as  per- 
fectly unconditional  and  certain,  when,  in  mooem 
languages,  at  least,  the  more  energetic  definite  pre- 
sent would  be  used  instead  of  the  future. ' — Heb,  Gr. , 
sec  262,  Nicholson's  TransL,  p.  136. 

As  this  passage  appears  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  so 
rendered  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  Lamech's  lan- 
guage is  that  of  penitence  or  of  remorseful  fear. 
But  this  seems  entirely  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the 
passage.  The  language  is  not  that  of  a  man  who 
has  been  betrayed,  through  sudden  passion,  into  an 
act  of  murderous  violence  which  he  deplores,  and 
the  vengeance  due  to  which  he  dreads :  rather  is  it 
that  of  one  who  neither  fears  God  nor  rmrds  man, 
and  who,  confident  in  his  strength  and  his  arms, 
boasts,  that  if  any  shall  dare  to  touch  him,  he  will 
take  upon  him  a  summarv  vengeance  seventy  times 
greater  than  that  by  whicn  the  life  of  Cain  was  pro- 
tected. Whether  this  was  uttered  in  the  prospect 
of  some  danger  which  his  irregular  habits  nad 
brought  on  him,  and  of  which  his  wives  were  afraid, 
as  Vatablus,  Munster,   Rivet,   and  some  others. 
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think  ;*  or  whether,  as  good  old  Ainsworth  sug- 
gests, '  that  for  violating  the  law  of  marriage  by 
taking  two  wives,  God  vexed  him  with  a  disquiet 
life  between  them ;  that  they  lived  in  discontent 
and  emulation  one  with  another,  and  both  of  them 
with  their  husband,  so  in  his  wrath  he  uttered 
these  words  unto  them  to  repress  their  strife' 
{Annot  in  loc. ) ;  or  whether  these  arc  merely  a 
'  Thrasonic  jactation'  (to  use  an  expression  of 
Rivet's)  called  forth  by  his  savage  delight  at  finding 
himself  possessed  of  deadly  weapons,  as  Herder 
suggests  {Geist  d,  Hib,  Poes.,  parti  p.  344),  and  as 
Rosenmiiller,  Knobel,  and  others,  approve,  may  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  each  reader. 

2.  The  son  of  Methuselah,  and  father  of  Noah 
(Gen.  V.  25,  29). — W.  L.  A. 

LAMENTATIONS,  Book  of,  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  ns^K,  *Ohow  .  .'  (a  plaintive  exdam- 
ation)t ;  in  the  Talmud  and  later  authorities  n\J^p,$ 
elegies,  diiges;  LXX.  BpT/iw,  ^Uptfdw;  Vulg. 
'  Thretiij  id  est  LanuntcUiona  Jertmia  Prophda ; 
Jerome,  Lamattaiiones  qua  Cynoth  hebraice  insert^ 

buntur;  Syr.  \\^\  )j^$l>  OlAjJiol,  etc.: 

one  of  the  Hagiographa  (D^!}V13)  in  the  Masoretic 
Code  (the  third  of  the  five  Megilloth,  between  Ruth 
and  Ecclesiastes),  but  in  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and 
our  Bibles — which  follow  their  example — placed 
after  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  a  collection  of 
five  elegies  sung  on  the  ruins  of  Zion ;  and  the  fall 
of  Tudxa,  the  destruction  of  the  Sanctuary,  the 
exile  of  the  people,  and  all  the  terrors  of  sword, 
fire,  and  famine  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  are  the 
principal  themes  upon  which  they  turn  in  ever  new 
variations. 

The  first  chapter  opens,  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  with  the  picture  of  Jerusalem,  the  widowed 
queen  herself,  bereft  of  her  inhabitants  and  of  her 
crown,  sitting  alone  in  the  vast  stillness  of  night,  § 
and  weeping,  bitterly  weeping :  without  comfort, 
without  friends — for  these  nave  turned  foes.  Her 
children  are  far  away,  in  exile,  ever  hunted,  ever 

*  Vatablus  paraphrases  the  passage  thus  : — '  Si 
a  quoquam  etiam  fortissimo  viro,  vel  adolescente 
qui  viribus  valet,  vulnus  acciperem,  illtun  interfi- 
cerem ;  valeo  enim  viribus.  Non  est,  igitur,  quod 
mihi  aut  liberis  vestris  timeatis,  O  vos  uxores  meae  ;* 
and  adds,  '  Videbat  enim  uxores  suas  tristes.' 

+  'Three  prophets  have  used  the  word  na^K  with 
reference  to  Israel :  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah.  To 
what  are  they  to  be  likened  7  To  three  bridesmen 
(p^nt^fi^  ss  ILvffxy^^  who  have  seen  the  after- 
wards widowed  wife  in  three  different  stages.  The 
first  has  seen  her  in  her  opulence  and  her  pride, 
and  he  said,  '  Oh,  how  shall  I  bear  alone  your  over- 
bearing and  your  strife?'  (Deut  L  2).  The  second 
has  seen  her  in  her  dissipation  and  dissoluteness, 
and  he  said,  '  Oh,  how  has  she  become  a  harlot !  * 
(Is.  L  21).  And  the  third  has  seen  her  in  her  utter 
desolation,  and  he  said,  '  Oh,  how  does  she  sit  soli- 
tary I*  (Lam.  L  I).*    Introduction  to  Echa  Rabathi, 

t  Cf.  2  Sam.  L  17-18  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25  ;  Jer. 
ix.  9,  etc.,  the  name  subsequently  given  to  the  body 
of  litufgiod  poems  said  and  sung  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  9th  of  Ab,  the  double  anniversary  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple. 

f  '  fVAfn  loailing  sounds  loudest  and  goes  futthest^ 
and  whosoever  hears  it  must  needs  toeep  with  them 
toho  wail^  (Talmud  and  Midrash  to  this  v.) 


overtaken.     And  she  remembers  all  her  fonner 
glory  now  in  the  depths  of  her  woe  (1-7).*— Yci, 
It  was  her  own  sin  that  brought  her  down  so 
•wondrously.'  .   .    •  Behold,  O  God,  my  woe,' she 
bursts  out  suddenly  (9) :— The  enemy  is  in  the  very 
Sanctuary,  famine  stares  in  her  face,  she  humbles 
herself  before  the  chance  passers  by,  app^  to 
them  for  pity,  asks  them  whether  they  saw  in  the 
wide  wide  world  a  grief  like  unto  heis,  which 
the  Lord  has  wrought  in  the  fulness  of  His  day  of 
ire.     Fire  above,  a  snare  below,  a  yoke  on  her 
neck.     ...     *  Over  these  things  do  I  weep. 
.    .     .     my  children  are  destroyed    ...    and 
no  comforter'  (10-16).     She  wrings  her  hands  in 
vain — foes  all  around  (17).    But  '  the  Lord  is  just,* 
she  has  rebelled,  t  she  does  not  complain  of  His 
judgment ;    only  let   *  all  the  peoples  hear  her 
pitiful  wail.'    But  nay : — even  her  beloved  friends 
*  mock  her'  (18, 19).    And  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
upheaved  heart,  and  in  the  darkness  of  her  woe,  she 
turns  to  Him  who  has  caused  all  this — '  sword  with- 
out, death  within.'     She  does  not  ask  for  mercy, 
but  she  cries  out  for  vengeance.  .   .  .   '  For  many 
are  my  groans,  and  my  heart  is  faint'  (20-22). 
Commiseration  for  her  own  state — the  saddest  phase 
of  suffering— <:onfession  of  her  own  guilt,  and  the 
appeal  to  God's  justice  in  avenging  her  on  her  foes 
on  the  score  of  their  sins : — these  form  the  looscly- 
cormected  but  leading  thoughts  of  the  first  chapttf . 

Chap,  ii  again  intones  the  ilS^M,  asking  in 
sad  wonderment  how  the  Lord  could  have  thus 
laid  low  the  splendour  of  Zion?  ...  for- 
getful of  '  His  own  footstool  on  the  day  of  Hii 
wrath'  (x).  The  strongholds  are  fallen,  His  very 
tabernacle  is  sunken  to  the  ground ;  king  and  priest 
in  exile — no  law,  no  prophet ;  old  men  and  youi^ 
maidens  sit  on  the  ground  in  silence,  ashes  on  their 
heads,  and  the  babes  pour  out  their  young  souls  od 
their  mothers'  breasts  (8- 1 2).  To  what — the  writer 
suddenly  breaks  the  weird  description — shall  I  com- 
pare thee,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  to  what  Ukeo 
thee,  how  comfort  thee  ?  .  .  .  *  For  deep  di 
the  sea  is  thy  wound ;  who  shall  heal  thee?  (13)- 
And  the  cause — false  prophets*  false  burdens,  to 
which  thou  foolishly  hast  lent  thine  ear  (14).  Oh, 
see  how  the  passers-by  clap  their  hands,  shake  thdr 
heads,  mock  and  soo£fl  ..  .  .  But  Up,  thou 
widowed  city  of  sorrows !  Up  and  cry  unto  Hini 
whose  hand  has  wrought  all  this  shame  and  all  this 
misery  .  .  .  cry  unto  Him  in  the  night,  and 
rest  not  and  cease  not,  and  cry  out  thy  whole  heart 
before  Him,  lift  up  thy  hands  and  show  Him  the 
corpses  of  the  suckling  babes  slain  by  hunger  at 
the  top  of  every  street !  (19).  Let  him  behoW--ofc 
horror  1 — tender  mothers  feasting  on  the  ofisprmg 
that  has  lain  under  their  own  hearts.  Show  Him 
His  own  Sanctuary  .  .  .  and  amid  its  asbe> 
and  broken  stones  lie  skin  His  pnest  and  Hi> 
prophet,  and  the  streets  run  red  with  the  blood  of 
boy  and  grayhead  (20).  In  truth  He  Iws  called 
together,  as  to  a  solenm  assembly,  every  terror  and 
every  horror.  He  has  slaughtered  and  not  spared. 
No  renmant,  no  fugitive,  not  one  of  the  precious 
children  saved — no  comfort,  no  hope  ,  .  .  ^ 
enemy  has  consumed  them  all — all. — 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  difficult  to  mdicate  a 

♦  Dante's  ^Nessun  maggior  dolore  ehe  neordarn 
del  tempio/elice  nella  miserid*  {Inf.,  canto  v.),  re»» 
almost  like  a  reflection  on  this  passage. 

+  '  Men  culpa^  mea  maxima  eulpo^ 
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'  numing  thought '  in  this  than  in  any  other  elegy. 
The  most  heartrending,  most  desperate  pictures  of 
terror  and  woe  are  conjured  up  one  after  the  other, 
without  any  perceptible  logical  sequence ;  and  the 
ideas,  as  they  come  and  go  and  return  almost  un- 
controlled, have  something  of  the  ghastly,  mechani- 
cal rocking  to  and  fro  of  the  body,  which  at  times 
accompanies  the  wild  wail  or  the  tearless  sorrow 
of  women.  The  only  new  features  of  this  section 
consist  in  the  direct  charge  against  the  false  pro- 
phets, and  in  the  utterly  crushed  state  of  mind, 
which  does  not  ask  for  vengeance  any  longer — but 
for  mercy. 

Chap.  iiL  brings  us  face  to  fojcc  with  the  writer 
himself.  In  sentences  broken,  abrupt,  like  sharp 
pangs,  or  as  a  man  would  spesdc  in  tne  midst  of  a 
shipwreck  or  a  battle6eld,  he  tells  us  his  own  tale  of 
woe ;  his  fluctuations  between  despair  and  hope ; 
his  cries  and  his  prayers  mixed  up  in  wild  confusion. 
'  lam  the  man  who  has  seen  the  misery^  he  intones 
his  song.  His  flesh  and  his  bone  have  been  made 
old  in  his  sufferings  (4) ;  he  has  been  set  in  dark 
places  (6) ;  laden  with  chains  (7) ;  and  his  prayer 
was  *shut  out'  (8) ;  Then  he  said  in  the  fulness  of 
his  affliction,  and  of  his  wormwood,  and  of  his 
gall :  Lost  is  the  hope  and  the  strength  in  the 
Lord  (18,  19).  .  .  .  Yet  once  more  he  rouses 
himself,  '  Thus  do  I  answer  unto  mine  heart,  and 
therefore  do  I  hope  again.  The  loving-kindness 
of  God  has  not  ceased.  His  mercies  are  not  over 
altc^ether — they  are  new  every  morning.'  .  .  . 
Let  me  bear  it  in  silence;  the  evil  comes  from 
Him  who  also  sends  the  good.  He  sent  punish- 
ments— just  punishments;  for  we  have  sinned. 
Let  us  investigate  our  ways,  and  let  us  *  lift  up  our 
hands  unto  God  in  the  heavens'  (18-41).  .  .  . 
But  verily,  if  we  were  sinning  men — Thou  hast 
not  been  a  forgiving  God;  for  Thou  hast  slain  and 
heist  not  piHai  (42,  43).  Through  Thee  our  eyes 
run  down  unceasingly,  like  unto  rivers  (48). — And 
in  the  midst  of  the  sights  around  him  his  own  suf- 
ferings rush  again  upon  his  mind  with  increased 
power.  How  uie  dungeon  closed  upon  him,  water 
flowed  over  his  head : — Buried  alive.  But  he  called 
upon  the  Lord  from  out  his  darkness,  and  He  said, 
'  Fear  not'  He  has  fought  his  fight,  and  freed  him 
from  the  cruel  hands  of  his  adversaries  and  his  ene- 
mies !  (60).  And  the  milder  mood  into  which  his 
mind  was  softening  down,  vanishes  suddenly  at  the 
vivid  recollection  of  what  they  did  to  him,  and  his 
whole  soul  presses  itself  into  one  glowing,  passionate 
curse  upon  their  heads.  .  .  .  '  Pursue  them 
with  ire,  and  destroy  them  from  under  the  heavens 
of  God  I'    .    .    . 

Chap.  iv.  recommences  with  a  sad  survey,  as 
it  were,  of  the  scene  all  around— the  place  of 
desolation  and  ruin,  where  the  precious  holy 
stones,  together  with  the  more  precious  children, 
lie  strewed  about  like  vile  pottery  (i,  2).  The 
ghastly  sights  before  described :  the  babes  d3ring 
for  want  of  food  and  drink  ;  those  fed  on  dainties 
once,  feeding  on  the  refuse  of  the  street  (3-9). 
(*  Better  for  them  that  fell  through  the  sword  than 
those  that  fell  through  famine');  babes  stretch 
out  their  little  hancS  for  bread,  and  there  is 
none  to  give  it  them ;  women,  *  pitiful  women,' 
boiling  their  own  children — ^the  only  food  left  I 
The  foimdations  of  Zion  are  burnt.  Who  of  all 
kings  and  peoples  had  ever  even  hoped  to  enter 
triumphantly  into  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ?  Through 
the  sins,  the  overwhelming  sins,  of  her  prophets 


and  priests  has  all  this  come  to  pass  (13).  And  all 
is  over  now.  The  king  led  away  in  fetters,  the 
last  ray  of  national  existence  gone ;  and  you  re- 
joice, daughter  of  Edom!  (21).  But  remember 
this:  ^  the  sin  of  Zion  is  expiated,^  Her  cup  was 
full  to  the  brim,  and  she  has  emptied  it  to  the 
dregs.    .   .   .   Edom,  thy  turn  next !  (22).   .   .   . 

A  new  and  most  remarkable  feature  is  presented 
in  this  elegy.  The  king,  *  the  anointed  of  God,' 
under  whose  shadow  '  we  had  hoped  to  live  among 
the  peoples,'  is  mentioned  here  most  emphatically. 
This  seems  to  express  the  last  stage  of  transactions 
with  the  Babylonians.  The  proposal  to  submit  to 
the  sovereignty,  but  to  retain  tneir  own  national 
ruler,  subject  and  tributary  to  the  conqueror,  like 
other  small  satraps  of  his  wide  realm,  had  very 
likely  been  made  at  the  last  moment,  as  the  last 
possible  means  to  avert  further  hostilities.  That  it 
was  answered  by  the  king's  being  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  away,  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  re- 
gret so  much  on  the  king's  account — of  whom  he 
says  as  little  as  possible  throughout — ^as  on  that  of 
the  now  utterly  trodden-out  nationality.  Yet  there 
is  one  weird  comfort.  Judaea  has  lost  everything, 
'  she  has  emptied  her  cup ;'  not  even  any  more 
is  exile  to  be  dreaded — for  there  is  none  left  to  be 
exiled.  Her  sins  were  visited  most  terribly  and 
most  fully  upon  her ;  her  enemies'  turn  must  come 
now.  It  she  has  sinned,  her  enemy  has  sinned 
worse.  .  .  .  Daughter  of  Uz,  rejoice  and  be 
glad,  the  cup  is  going  round,  'and  thou  shalt 
drink  and  be  drunken,  and  thou  shalt  be  sick,^ 

Chap.  V.  {Oratio  Jarmia propheta,  Vulg.)  differs 
from  the  rest  considerably  in  tone  and  style.  A 
certain  collected  calm,  to  which  the  horror  in  the 
midst  of  the  catastrophe  has  given  way,  pervades 
it  There  are  no  more  outbursts  of  mad  despair, 
no  more  cries  for  vengeance,  no  more  heartrend- 
ing wails  for  mercy;  but  only  a  mournful  enu- 
meration of  all  that  the  nation  has  to  undei^o 
as  the  hated  slave  of  the  conqueror,  interspersed 
with  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  scenes  that  ac- 
companied the  downfall  of  the  'crown  of  our 
head'  (10*15).  All  the  splendour  of  the  days 
of  yore  is  now  gone  from  Zion.  There  are  no 
old  men  in  the  gates,  no  young  men  with  their 

songs : — *  Woe  unto  us  {xh  W  ^fcC  =  o'  A*®^  •)?  we 
have  sinned.'  On  the  Mount  of  Zion,  which  is 
desolate,  jackals  walk  about  (15-18)  ;*  and  from 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  of  the 
most  striking  talmudical  passages  in  reference  to 
this  veree.  '  One  day  the  doctors  (R.  Gamliel,  R. 
Eliezer  ben  Asaryah,  R.  Joshua,  and  R.  Akiba) 
went  up  to  Jerusalem.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  Mount  of  Zophim  they  tore  their  garments. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  Mount  of  the  Temple, 
they  saw  a  jackal  come  out  from  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  the^  all  began  to  weep--except  R. 
Akiba,  who  smiled.  They  asked  nim  why  he 
smiled?  He  replied  by  asking  them  whv  they 
wept?  Why,  they  told  him,  upon  the  place  of 
which  it  is  said,  '  the  stranger  which  approacheth 
it  shall  die'  (Num.  iiL  38),  we  see  fulfilled  the 
passage  (Lam.  v.  18),  *On  the  Mount  of  Zion 
which  is  desolate,  jackals  walk'  about : — and  we 
shall  not  weep  ?'  And  he  replied,  '  This  is  why  I 
smile  :  it  is  written  (Is.  xviii.  2),  '  I  take  just  wit- 
nesses, Uriah  the  priest,  and  Zechariah.'  What 
connection  is   there  between   Uriah  of  the  first 
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oat  the  midst  of  that  vast  stilhiess  of  rain  the  poet's 
heart  vearns  towards  God.  The  epilogue — half 
hope,  half  plaint — is  addressed  to  Him  who  is  ever- 
lasting,  b^ond  all  earthly  changes  (19).  He  may 
yet  renew  tne  days  of  yore  (20).  '  Unless ' — and  with 
this  shrill  discord,  in  accordance,  however,  with 
the  tenor  of  the  entire  cycle,  the  book  concludes 
— 'unless  thou  hast  utterly  rejected  us,  and  art 
wroth  against  us  in  the  extreme.** 

The  contents  of  the  five  elegies  before  us  are 
briefly  this : — ^The  desolation  of  the  citv  and  its 
mournful  sUence  in  the  fiist ;  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  the  Temple  in  the  second  ;  the  individual 
miseries  of  the  writer  in  the  third  ;  once  more  the 
whole  calamity  compressed  into  one  loud  cry  in 
the  fourth ;  and  the  sighs  and  the  hopes  of  the 
now  rejected  people  in  the  fifth.  These  are  the 
sounds  and  images  impressed  upon  our  minds ;  and 
through  the  whole  goes  one  deep,  wailing  melody, 
which  in  the  different  chapters  appears  as  in  dif- 
ferent, although  not  exactly  definable,  spnphonic 
movements,  over  all  that  is  lost — and  sdl  is  lost 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  time  to 
which  these  threnodies  refer.  A  brief  glance  at  the 
corresponding  portions  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chromcles  demonstrates  to  evidence  that  they  speak, 
one  and  all,  of  the  whole  period  from  the  b^;inning 
of  the  last  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  its  terrible 
end.  This  has  also,  from  the  LXX.  and  the 
Midrash  downwards,  been  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  investigators  (Carpzov,  Eichhorn,  Jahn, 
Bertholdt,  Bormelius,  Horrer,  Riegler,  Pareau, 
etc.,  etc.)  It  would  seem  to  1>e  e^u^y  clear  that 
these  poems  belong,  broadly  speakmg,  to  no  parti- 
cular phase  of  the  great  epoch  of  terrors,  but  that, 
written  probably  within  a  very  brief  space  of  time 
(more  especially  does  this  appear  to  be  the  case 
with  the  first  four),  they  portray  indiscriminately 
some  woeful  scene  that  presented  itsdf  'at  the 
head  of  every  street,'  or  give  way  to  a  wild 
passionate  outcry  of  terror,  misery,  aespair,  hope, 
prayer,  revenge,  as  these  in  vehement  succession 
swept  over  the  poet's  souL 

Yet  it  has  been  suggested  (and  the  text  has  been 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  prove  it)  that  the  succes- 
sive elegies  are  the  pictum  of  successive  events 
I>ortrayed  in  song;  that,  in  fact,  the  Lamenta- 
tions are  a  descriptive  threnody — a  drama  in  whidb, 
scene  after  scene,  the  onward  march  of  dread  fate 
is  described,  intermixed  with  plaints,  reflections, 
prayers,  consolations,  such  as  the  chorus  woiUd 

and  Zechariah  of  the  second  Temple  ?  But  it  is 
also  written  (Zech.  viii.  4),  '  Again  will  old  men 
and  old  women  sit  in  the  streets  of  JerusaleiiL' 
As  long  as  the  prophecy  about  the  first  Temple 
was  not  accomplished,  I  feared  lest  that  of  the 
second  might  likewise  not  come  to  pass ;  now  I 
have  seen  the  first  part  fulfilled  unto  the  last  letter, 
I  doubt  no  longer  that  the  second  also  will  be 
accomplished  in  its  day.  And  his  companions 
said  unto  him,  'Akiba,  thou  hast  comforted  us! 
Akiba,  thou  hast  comforted  us  I  May  God  com- 
fort us !    Amen ' '  (Maccoth  xxiv.  a). 

*  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  (MSS.  and  printed),  the 
last  verse  but  one  is  found  repeated  at  the  end,  in 
order  that  the  book  might  not  close  with  the  dire 
sentence  of  condemnation.  The  same  pious  dread 
of  closing  with  ominous  words  has  caused  the 
repetition  of  the  penultimate  verse  in  Isaiah, 
Malachi,  and  Ecdesiastes. 


utter  in  grave  and  measured  rhythms,  accompanied 
by  the  sighs  and  tears  to  which  the  spectators 
would  be  moved  by  the  irredeemably  doomed 
heroes  and  actors.     Thus,  for  instance,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  first  chapter  speaks  of  Jehoia- 
chin's  capture  and  exile  (Horrer,  Jahn,  Riegler, 
etc.),  upon  which  there  is  this  to  be  obsoved,  that 
a  mere  glance  at  I  Kings  xxiv.  shews  that  sndt 
scenes  as  are  described  in  this  first  el^j  (famine, 
slaughter  of  youths,  etc.)  do  not  in  the  least  agree 
with  the  time  and  ciicumstances  of  Jehoiat^, 
while  they  do  exactly  corresDond  with  the  follow- 
ing chapter  of  Kings,  in  wnich  the  reign  imder 
Z^ekiah,  with  all  its  accompanying  horrors,  to  the 
downfall  of  the  city  and  empire,  are  related  with 
the  severe  fnlmn«^s  of  the  historian,  or  rather  the 
dry  minuteness  of  the  annalist     Neither  can  we, 
for  our  own  part,  see  that  'gradual  change  in  the 
state  of  the  aty'  which  De  Wette  sees  in  the  con- 
secutive chapters ;  nor  can  we  trace  the  gradual  pro- 
gress in  the  mind  of  the  people — that  is,  in  the  first 
two  chapters,  heaviest,  for  ever  inconsolable,  grief; 
in  the  third,  the  turning-point  (the  classical  peri- 
pety) ;  in  the  fourth  and  filth,  the  mind  that  gradu- 
ally collects  itself,  and  finally  finds  comfort  in 
fervent  prayer  : — ^which  is  Ewald's  ingenious  si^- 
o[estion,  to  which  Keil  assents,  as  far  as  '  a  general 
inner  progress  of  the  poems'  goes.     To  oar,  and, 
we  take  it,  to  every  unbiassed  view,  every  one  of 
the  elegies  is  complete,  as  £ur  as  it  goes,  in  itselfj 
each  treating  the  same,  or  almost  the  same,  scenes 
and  thoughts  in  ever  new  modes.     In  this  respect 
they  might  to  a  certain  degree  be  likened  to  the 
'  In  Memoriam'  and  the  second  movement  of  tbe 
'  Eroica' — the  highest  things  to  which  we  can  at 
all  compare  them  in  the  varied  realms  of  song. 
The  general  state  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  tttf 
poet,  seem  not  much  different  from  the  first  to  the 
mst,  or,  at  all  events,  the  fourth  poem.     It  wooU 
certainly  appear,  moreover,  as  if^  so  far  from  form- 
ing a  consistent  and  progressive  whole,  consdoosly 
leaiding  onward  to  harmony  and  supreme  peace, 
the^  had  not  even  been  composed  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  before  us  now.     Thus,  e,g,^  the 
fourth  chapter  is  certainly  more  akin  to  the  second 
than  to  the  third.     Accident,  more  than  a  settled 
plan,  must  have  placed  them  in  their  present  order, 
but  the  history  of  this  collection  and  redaction  is 
one  so  obscure  that  we  will  not  even  venture  on  a 
new  speculation  on  it 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  peculiar  state- 
ment of  Jerome,  which,  though  a  '  crassns  error* 
(Calvin),  palpable  at  first  sight,  has  yet  found  its 
^tout  defenders  until  very  recently.  We  speak  of 
his  notion  (ad  Zach.  xii.  I F)  that  this  Book  of  Li- 
mentations  on  the  destraction  of  Jemsalem  by^  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, was  the  lament  which  Jeremiah  is  said, 
in  2  Chron.  xxxv.,  to  have  lamented  <m  the  death 
of  Josiah,  and  which  was  sung  by  all  the  singing 
men  and  singing  women  in  their  XTCl^  or  lamen* 

tations,  and  which  are  written  HU^pTI  79t  UDOog 
the  Sieves,  ue,^  among  the  collection  of  imtional 
threnodies  extant  at  the  time  of  Chronides.  Jose- 
phus  relates,  in  his  account  of  Josiah's  death  [An- 
Uq.  X.  5.  i),  in  a  similar  manner,  that  Jeremiab 
composed  hevitifitvBm  fUKot^  '  a  dirge'  on  the  kin^» 
death,  6  ical  /it^xp*  pGp  dteM<M<,  *whkh  is  still 
extant.'  What,  indeed,  is  more  natural  than  that 
Jeremiah,  the  *  Pitjphet  of  Wailings,'  shooM  )wrr 
composed  many  mourning  songs  in  the  dark  timo 
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in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  and  that  he  should,  more 
especially  as  a  kind  of  laureate,  have  composed  a 
dirge  on  the  death  of  his  king?  Nothing,  mdeed, 
but  over-hastiness  (though  we  are  loth  to  charge  the 
writer  with  it)  could  have  caused  Jerome  so  to  mis- 
understand either  Tosephus'  imxp^  pw,  and  to  over- 
step, by  an  ill-advised  addition  of  his  own,  the 
boundaries  of  the  traditional  illustration  embodied 
in  the  Targum,  o^  loc.  {*and  as  the  lament  over 
Josiah* '),  to  such  a  degree  as  to  identify  a  single 
dirge  on  the  death  of  a  king — who,  be  it  well  re- 
membered, was  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  his 
fiithers  with  all  regal  honours — ^with  our  five  elegies 
wailing  over  the  teirors  to  which  the  con(^uered 
dty  is  a  prey,  the  fire  and  famine  that  rage  m  the 
streets,  tne  sanctuary  that  is  razed  to  the  ground, 
the  whole  nation  that  is  nearly  destroyed,  and  the 
king  who  is  in  exile. 

How  men  like  Ussher,  Dathe,  Michaelis,  De 
Wette,  could  even  for  one  moment  have  defended 
so  obvious  a  mistake,  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend.  The  wish  to  find  all  documents 
mentioned  in  Scripture  in  our  canon  ought  not  to 
have  been  father  to  such  a  monstrosity.  True,  it 
is  given  up  now  by  the  foremost  of  its  former  de- 
fenders ;  and  only  a  few  minor  writers  still  hold 
that  although  our  book  does  not  exactly  seem  to 
befit  the  occasion  of  Josiah's  death,  yet  it  was 
written  at  that  time  as  a  prophecy  on  the  future 
fate  of  Jerusalem — *^quod  tninime  probabUe  est^  we 
can  only  add  with  Calvin  {Prcd.  ad  Lam,) 

We  may  be  brief  on  the  question  of  authorship, 
which,  in  &ct,  has  been  touched  upon  already  in 
some  degree  in  the  for^oine^.  It  is  by  common 
consent  assigned  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet.  The 
Talmud,  embodying  the  earliest  traditions,  has: 
'  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Book,  the  Book  of  Kings,  and 
the  Lamentations'  {Baba  Bathra  15,  a),  f    FoUow- 

f  Thenius,  an  otherwise  estimable  writer,  has, 
in  his  Introduction  to  Lamentations,  inaugurated  a 
new  and  improved  system  of  quoting  from  the  Tal- 
mud, viz.,  '  Talmud  Babylontc.  p^DT  tDniDp3nD3, 

Tract  K^nn  KM  in  der  Xi"^  zu  ppi)in  TK  FoL 
'*T^  b.'  Considering  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  tal- 
mudical  literature  is  aware  that  the  current  editions 
of  the  Talmud,  wherever  and  whenever  printed,  are 
invariably  printed  with  exactly  the  same  number  of 
pages  in  every  tome,  and  exactly  the  same  words 
on  every  side  of  every  page,  the  inventor  of  the 
new  system  has  only  succeeded  in  reducing  him- 
self ad  absurdum.  To  quote  in  any  otlier  way 
than  by  the  mere  indication  of  the  page  (as  mav 
be  learned  from  the  very  commentaries  on  both 
margins),  betrays  about  the  same  knowledge  of  so- 
callol  rabbinical  literature  as  Henricus  Seynensis 
did  with  his  ^  Rabbinus  Talmud,'^  Yet  this  is  not 
all.  Thenius  goes  so  far  as  to  charge  Wette, 
Hiivemick^  and  Keil,  with  having,  in  their  quota- 
tion of  the  same  passage,  suppressed  {i,e,^  not  ex- 
pressly stated)  the  fact  of  the  BabyL  Talm.  having 
been  nrst  redacted  at  the  end  of  Uie  fifth  century. 
We  protest  against  the  notion  that  every  writer  is 
bound  to  enlarge  upon  the  literary  historv  of  every 
book  he  is  quoting  from  ;  especially  if  this  book  be 
the  Talmud,  the  date  of  which  may  be  learned 
in  every  common  manual.  Whether  De  Wette, 
Havemick,  and  Keil,  know  how  to  read  the  Tal- 
mud or  not,  we  do  not  know,  and  it  does  not  con- 


ing these  same  traditions,  the  LXX.  write,  '  And 
it  came  to  pass,  after  Israel  was  led  captive  and 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  Jeremiah  sat  weeping 
and  lamented  the  lamentation  over  Jerusalem, 
and  said.'  The  Vulg.  has,  *And  it  came  to 
pass  that  after  Israel  was  led  into  exile  and  Jeru- 
salem was  deserted,  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  sat 
weeping,  and  lamented  his  lamentation  on  Jeru- 
salem, and  sighing  with  a  bitter  heart  and  sorely 
crying  said.'*  E^ha  Rabathi  uses  in  its  intro- 
duction, as  a  kind  of  refrain,  the  words,  'And 
when  they  sinned  they  were  driven  into  exile,  and 
when  they  were  driven  into  exile  Jeremiah  began 
to  lament  over  them  M^^K.'  The  Targum  to 
Lamentations  begins,  *  Said  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
and  high-priest'  The  Midrash,  by  a  fanciful  inter- 
pretation of  Isaiah  x.  30,  even  finds  a  reference  to 
Jeremiah  in  that  passage,  which  it  explains  in  this 
wise :  *  *  Lift  up  tny  voice ' — that  is,  in  the  word  of 
the  Torah,  in  the  houses  of  solemn  assembly — '  thou 
daughter  of  waves' — of  those  thrown  about  in  the 
world  like  waves  in  the  sea ; — *  listen ' — to  the  Law, 
to  the  words  of  the  Torah,  to  the  words  of  pro- 
phecy, to  piety  and  virtuous  deeds ;  or  '  Laisha,' 
the  Hon  Nebuchadnezzar  will  come  over  thee ; 
•  thou  poor' — ^in  good  works,  *poor'  in  prophecy, 
'  poor '  in  righteousness ;  and  if  thou  wilt  not 
hear — *  Anatoth ;'  he  from  Anatoth — Jeremiah — 
will  come  over  thee,  and  will  prophecy  against 
thee  ;  and  when  the  punishment  did  come,  he  la- 
mented over  them  HS^K'  (Introd.  to  Echa  Rabb.) 
Besides  this  outer  evidence,  the  inner  evidence 
for  Jeremiah's  authorship  is  so  striking  that,  for 
aught  we  know,  it  mav  have 'given  rise  to  those 
very  traditions.  The  elegies  are  written  in  his  time 
by  one  who  has  lived  through  all  the  misery  which 
they  describe.  The  personal  references  to  Tere- 
miidi's  own  fate,  such  as  we  know  it  from  his  book 
of  prophecies  and  kings,  are  not  wanting,  t  What 
is  more,  his  poetical  and  prophetical  individuality 

cem  us  here.  But  they  are  perfectly  authorised  to 
use  an  authenticated  and  very  common  talmudical 
dictum  bearing  on  their  subject ;  everybody  being 
agreed  that  the  Talmud,  whatever  the  date  of  its 
final  redaction,  embodies  some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  genuine  traditions.  Thenius  evidently  con- 
founds writing  with  redacting.  He  does  not  surely 
hold  that  certain  books  of  the  Canon  were  first 
written  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  redacted  \ 
The  terms  TTl  and  ^"y  moreover,  which  occur  in 
the  other  passage  (wrongly  quoted  by  him  as  *  a.  a. 
(?.,'  since  it  is  not  to  be  found  "1^,  b,  but  '1t3,  a), 
have  a  very  different  meaning  from  the  one  upon 
which  he  bases  his  final  conclusions.    See  Talm  u  d. 

*  This  agreement  and  disagreement  between 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  is  easily  explained  by  their  having 
both  had  one  and  the  same  current  oral  Haggadistic 
traditk)n  before  their  minds'  eye,  and  having  ren- 
dered it  according  to  their  individual  recollections. 

t  Cf.  Lam.  ii.  ii,  andiii.,  with  Jer.  xv.  15,  seq. ; 
xvil  13,  seq. ;  xx.  7  ;  Lam.  iiL  14  with  Jer.  xx.  7 ; 
iii.  64-66  with  Jer.  xvii.  18 ;  v.  with  iv.  17-20.  As 
in  the  prophecies,  so  here  the  iniquities  of  the 
people  are  given  as  the  cause  of  the  exile  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  cf.  i.  5, 8, 
14,  22 ;  iiL  39,  42 ;  iv.  6,  22,  v.  16  with  Jer.  xiii. 
22-26  ;  xiv.  7  ;  xvi  10,  ff.;  xvii.  I,  ff.,  their  sinful 
trust  in  false  prophets  and  iniquitous  priests,  their 
relying  on  the  safety  of  Jerusalem,  ana  on  the  aid 
of  powerless  and  treacherous  allies,  etc  etc. 
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pervades  the  whole  so  unmistakeably,  that  it  seems 
hstfdly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  numerous  parallel 
possaees,  adduced  by  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Keil, 
be  Wette,  Jahn,  Bleek,  and  others.  If  contents, 
spirit,  manner,  individuality,  are  any  guarantee  at 
all,  then  Jeremiah  is  the  author,  and  sole  author  of 
the  book  before  us.  He  even  seems  to  refer  to 
his  other  book  (cf.  iii  14 ;  Jer.  xiv.  13).  But  were 
any  further  proof  needed,  we  would  certainly  find 
it  m  the  very  diction  and  phraseology  common  to 
both  works,  and  peculiar  to  them  alone.*  Indeed, 
not  one  investigator  in  ancient  or  modem  times 
has  doubted  the  fact  upon  which  tradition  speaks 
with  such  rare  unanimity.  Except  Hardt,  who, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  ascribed  the  five  different 
elegies  to  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  Abednego, 
and  lung  Tehonja  respectively,  and,  in  our  own  time, 
Conz  and  Thenius.  The  latter  holds  that  only 
Lam.  IL  and  iv.  belong  to  Jeremiah  (the  former 
written  in  Palestine,  the  latter  in  Eg^t),  the  three 
others,  however,  to  have  been  wntten  by  Jere- 
miah's contemporaries  and  disciples.  His  reasons 
for  this  assumption  are,  that  Jeremiah  could  not 
have  treated  the  same  subject  five  times ;  that  2 
and  4  are  different  from  i,  3,  ^,  which  are  less 
worthy  of  Jeremiah's  pen ;  that  the  three  latter  do 
not  quite  fit  Jeremiah's  own  circumstances ;  and, 
finally,  because  there  is  a  difference  in  the  alpha- 
betical structure  (see  below)  of  i ,  and  of  2-4.  Tnese 
objections  to  Jeremiah's  exclusive  authorship  seem 
about  as  tenable  as  Hardt's  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
Abednego,  and  consorts.  The  first  two  points 
are  not  worth  consideration ;  the  third  is  answered 
by  the  simple  proposition  that  they  are  poems,  and 
not  a  historical  narrative  which  we  have  before  us, 
and  that  therefore  a  certain  license  must  be  given 
to  the  poet  in  the  use  of  broad  similes  in  his  gene* 
raltsings,  and  in  his  putting  himself  sometimes  in 
the  place  of  the  whole  people  as  its  spokesman  and 
chief  mourner.  And  if,  finidly,  the  structure  differs 
in  I  from  2  and  4,  then  it  may  as  well  be  asked 
why  3,  which  is  not  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Jerenuah,  is  like  2  and  4,  which  are  allowed 
to  be  written  by  him  ?  If  somebody  has  imitated 
the  structure  in  3,  why  has  it  not  oeen  also  imi- 
tated in  I  and  5?  A  further  refutation  of  this 
attempt  to  take  away  two-fifths  of  Jeremiah's  author- 
ship->supported  by  no  investigator  as  we  said — 
has  been  given  by  Ewald,  and  we  have  indeed 
oxdy  mentioned  it  for  the  sake  of  completeness. — 
It  has  likewise  been  urged  that  the  book  is  found 
placed  among  the  Kethubim  and  not  among  the 
prophets,  and  that  it  boEirs  no  name;  that  con- 
sequently there  seems  to  have  been  a  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  redactors  of  the  Canon  as  to 
the  authorship.  But  the  fiict  is  that  this  Book  of 
Lamentations,  which  nowhere  pretends  to  be  a 
book  of  prophecy,  which  nowhere  predicts  events 
which  will  happen,  but  describes  those  which  have 
happened — ^in  words,  it  is  true,  well  worthy  of  the 

*  C£  ^*1,  Lam.  i.  22,  and  Jer.  viiL  18 ;  ^HE) 

nnfil.  Lam.  iil  47,  and  Jer.  xxiv.  17,  xlviii.  43 ; 
"^Dy  Vil  "IIIK^,  Lam.  il  II,  and  Jer.  vl  14,  and 
viii.  11;  Il^MD  "ItID,  Lain,  ii*  22,  and  Jer.  vi 
25,  and  frequently  the  very  frequent  use  of  H^in 
13tS^,  D^i  nyo*!,  in  both ;  phrases  like,  '  I  became 

a  mockery  all  day  long,'  Lam.  iii.  14,  and  Jer.  xx. 
7 ;  etc.  etc  :  the  use  of  the  ^  parag,^  and  other 
grammatical  peculiarities. 


'inspired'  writer,* —  and  nowhere  speaks  in  the 
name,  or  reports  a  message  of,  God,  belongs  by 
rights  to  the  Hagiographa.  That,  farther,  the 
r^lactors  of  the  Canon  did  not  think  fit  to  inscribe 
the  book  with  Jeremiah's  name,  proves  less  than 
nothing.  There  is  not  the  remotest  doubt  abost 
the  unanimous  belief  before,  during,  and  after  their 
time,  in  Jeremiah's  authorship  (cfl,  e.g,^  qute 
apart  from  the  express  statements,  the  ingenioiis 
Haggadistic  parallels  between  Isaiah's  veises  of 
coinfort  and  Jeremiah's  verses  of  woe,  alphabeti- 
cally arrayed  in  Echa  Rabbathi  and  elsewbeie); 
and  it  might  as  well  be  called  in  question  whether 
they  bedieved  in  Moses'  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, since  they  did  not  state  this  as  their  opinioa 
expressly  at  the  bepv^ning  of  the  book. 

whether  Jeremiah  himself  or  Bamch  (as  Bon* 
sen,  after  Rashi,  assumes)  wrote  out  the  different 
chapters,  and  whether  Jeremiah,  or  his  disdplcs 
(Ewald),  finished  it  in  Palestine  or  Egypt,  are 
questions  on  which  we  cannot  enlarge  here,  nor 
will  it  be  of  very  much  consequence  for  Biblical 
criticism,  if,  as  probably  will  be  the  case,  they 
remain  unsettled  for  ever. 

Respecting  the  outward  form  of  these  elegies, 
as  far  as  style  is  concerned,  we  can  only  endone 
the  enthusiastic  encomiums  of  the  Lowths,  Eich- 
horns.  Herders.  There  seems  in  the  whole  reahn 
of  human  mourning  put  into  words,  from  the  most 
tragic  lament  of  cSissical  Hellas  to  Ossian's  vail 
and  the  Nibduneen-Klage,  hardly  anything  to  be 
compared  in  depm  of  heartrending  pathos,  and  in 
grandeur  and  nobleness  of  language,  to  these  sacred 
elegies — ^though  certainly  our  translations,  however 
faithful,  do  not  quite  convey  this  idea.  Neither  the 
symphonic  character  of  the  whole,  nor  the  vaiyiog 
metres  of  the  single  parts,  nor  even  that  wondeifiil 
tenderness  imparted  to  the  whole  by  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  feminine  suffixes  and  termina- 
tions of  verbs  and  adjectives,  the  H  ,  ^^  _,  ^'t  etc, 

which,  with  a  melancholy  charm  of  their  own, 
constantly  remind  us  that  it  is  a  woman,  the 
daughter  of  Zion  herself,  whose  plaintive  soQg 
resounds  through  the  stilly  night,  can  be  imagined 
by  the  reader  of  any  European  version  whatsMver. 
The  more  genuine  and  subHme,  however,  the 
poetry,  the  more  surprising  it  would  seem  at  first 
sight  that  the  four  first  el^es  should  be  arranged 
*dphabetically' — that  is,  that  i.,  ii.,  iv.  should 
consist  of  twentv-two  verses,  each  beginning  with 
the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in 
alphabetic^  order,  while  iii.  has  sixty-six  verses, 
commencing  with  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  re- 
peated three  times.i*  It  is  a  grave  error,  how- 
ever, for  this  reason  alone,  to  call  the  time  in 
which  they  were  composed  barbarous,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  time  of  poetical  decline  and  vitiated 
taste.  What  more  barbarous,  it  would  appetfi 
thui  rhyme,  'the  swaddling-clothes  of  nnbom 
thought^  (BttHna  von  Arnim)^  to  find  whkh  does 
certainly  give  the  poet  at  times  more  trouble  than 
the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence — not  exacdy  logi- 

♦  Jeremiah  did  not  write  this  book  *in  nio- 
phecy,'  but  under  the  influence  of  the  *Hoiy 
Ghost,'  is  the  poignant  remark  of  the  early  com- 
mentators— ^misunderstood  by  the  later  ones. 

t  The  fifth,  though  likewise  m  twenty-two  verfcs 
each  beginning  with  a  different  alphabetical  letter, 
does  not  tie  itself  to  the  alphabetical  anangemot 
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cally  linked  to  its  predecessor — ^with  a  certain  letter. 
'  Coldness,  languor  of  feeling,  low  and  mechani- 
cal phraseology,' — all  these  charges  have  been 
broii|;ht  against  the  like  Biblical  alphabetical  com- 
position,  but  have  not  been  substantiated.  It  was 
simply  a  fashion  of  the  time,  into  which  even  the 
most  genuine  outburst  of  grief,  when  clad  in  poeti- 
cal garb,  fell  naturally.  Artificial  forms,  like  the 
Sonnet,  the  Terze  Rime,  Madrigals,  Ghazels,  Ma- 
kamat,  do  not  imply  want  of  real  poetry  in 
Dante,  Shakspere,  Hariri,  Riickert,  Gothe ;  not  to 
mention  iEschylus,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and 
their  sometimes  unfathomable  metres.  And  are 
the  24th  and  35th  Psalms  less  grand  because  they 
are  in  acrostics?  The  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and 
Hebrew  Liturgies  of  the  Middle  Ages  contain 
some  of  the  rarest  poetical  gems  in  this  same 
form,  and  we  cannot  but  emphatically  protest 
against  an  a  priori  reason  which  is  so  flagrantly 
contrary  to  facts. — ^The  peculiarity  noticeable  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters,  that  the  D 
precedes  the  P,  we  can  no  more  explain  than  any 
of  the  former  investigators.  But  we  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  a  new  hypothesis.  Suffice 
it  to  add  that  nothing  in  the  least  degree  satisfac- 
tory hau  been  brought  forward  in  explanation  of 
this  apparent  irregularity. — In  i.-iiL  (except  ii.  19) 
every  ^verse  seems  to  form  a  sort  of  Tricolon, 
indicated  by  distinctive  accents  (Imperatores  or 
Reges)  Soph  Pasuk,  Ethnachta,  Sakeph  Katon ;  the 
subdivisions  of  which,  however,  are  of  very  unequal 
numbe  r  and  length  ;  while  iv.  and  v.  appear  to  fall 
more  naturally  into  Disticha.  Another  aivision  has 
been  suggested  somewhat  according  to  the  follow- 
ing scheme : — 

How  does  the  city  sit  solitary,  once  fuU  of  people  \ 

—  is  she  become  as  a  widow — 

—  is  the  great  among  nations  become  tribu- 

tary— 
How  does  the  Princess  among  provinces  sit  soli- 
tary 1 

But  on  these  points  we  must  not  further  enlarge  ; 
any  more  than  we  can  do  full  justice  to  the  mani- 
fold extraordinary  theories  of  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  of  Sapphic  metre  and  trimeter,  brought 
forward  by  investigators  from  Jerome  to  Saalschiitz. 
That  they  were  expressly  composed  by  Jeremiah 
for  Choruses,  we  ao  not  know,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve. '  En  de  telles  calamit^s,'  says  a  French 
writer,  *  le  coeur  humain  se  resserre  ou  se  fond ; 
il  devient  insensible  ou  s*abandonne  au  deses- 
poir.  L'intention  du  proph^te  est  de  pr^munir 
ses  compatriotes  contre  Tun  et  I'autre  de  ces  ex- 
cis.  II  veut  qu'ils  pleurent  avec  lui,  mais  comme 
luiJ*  And  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  been  sung  by,  without  bein^  •  expressly  writ- 
ten for,'  those  who  sat  by  the  nvers  of  Babylon, 
as  they  are  still  chanted  m  the  Synagogues,  both 
on  the  eve  and  the  morning  of  me  9th  of  Ab.* 
The  prophet  probably  sent  them  to  his  exiled 
brethren,  as  he  may  have  sent  them  part  of  his 

*  The  Neginah  (accent  and  note  at  the  same 
time)  has  on  that  occasion  a  different  tune  from 
that  generally  used  in  the  Pericopes,  somewhat 
resembling  that  in  which  it  is  sung  sometimes  in 
the  Roman  'Tenebrae,'  in  Passion-week  (Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy's  Reisehriefey  vol.  i). — Chanted  in 
a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  it  produces  a  strikingly 
mournful  impression. 


prophetical  book ;  and  from  Babylon  they  were 
brought  back  when  the  House  of  God  was  reared 
again  on  the  sacred  ground.  The  position  of  the 
lamentations  in  the  Canon  appears  to  have  been 
uncertain  at  first,  since  it  was  sometimes  put  to- 
gether with  Jeremiah's  prophecies  (see  above),  some- 
times treated  as  a  special  work.  In  a  talmudical 
enumeration  of  the  Hagiographa  (Bab.  Bathra  14. 
b)y  we  find  it  between  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Daniel. 
With  respect  to  the  early  versions  of  the  book, 
it  is  noticeable,  that  the  translation  in  the  LXX. 
of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  done  by  a  different 
hand  from  that  which  translated  the  Lamentations, 
and  that  the  Vulgate  follows,  in  its  version, 
rather  the  Hebrew  text  than  the  LXX.  The  Tar- 
gum  to  Lamentations  is  of  a  late  and  very  uncertain 
date ;  and  though  of  little  value  for  exegetical  pur- 
}X)ses,  and  containing  more  legendary  by-work 
than  most  of  the  Targums,  is  yet  highly  useful,  as 
containing  both  the  early  traditions  and  the  floating 
theologicad  notions.*  Of  the  principal  writers 
on  Lamentations  we  mention  Calvin,  Grotius, 
Clericus,  Horrer,  Leusden,  Lowth,  Herder,  Eich- 
hom,  Meier,  Pareau,  Otto,  RosenmiiUer,  Maurer, 
Kalkar,  Thenius.  The  most  valuable  translations 
(into  German)  are  by  Dathe,  Wolfsohn,  De  Wette, 
Meier,  Thenius.  t — E.  D. 

LAMP  (TB^,  whence,  perhaps,  Gr.  Xoftrdt, 

the  fi  being  introduced  in  place  of  the  Hebrew  fi, 
Lat  lampasy  and  our  lamp).  Lamps  are  very 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  give  any  notion  of  their  form.  Almost  the  only 
fact  we  can  gather  is,  that  vegetable  oils  were 
burnt  in  them,  and  especially,  if  not  exclusively, 
olive-oil.  This,  of  the  finest  quality,  was  the  oil 
used  in  the  seven  lamps  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxvii.  20).  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  while 
the  golden  candlestick,  or  rather  candelabrum,  b 
so  minutely  described,  not  a  word  is  said  of  the 
shape,  or  even  the  material,  of  the  lamps  (Exod. 
XXV.  37).  This  was,  perhaps,  because  they  were 
to  be  of  the  common  forms,  already  familiarly 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  same  probably 
which  were  used  in  Egypt,  which  they  nad  just 
quitted.  They  were  in  this  instance  doubtless  of 
gold,  although  metal  is  scarcely  the  best  substance 
for  a  lamp.  The  golden  candlestick  may  also 
suggest,  that  lamps  in  ordinaxy  use  were  placed  on 
stands,  and  where  more  tlian  one  was  required,  on 
stands  with  two  or  more  branches.  The  modem 
Orientals,  who  are  satisfied  with  very  little  light  in 
their  rooms,  use  stands  of  brass  or  wood,  on  which 
to  raise  the  lamps  to  a  sufficient  heieht  above  the 
floor  on  which  tney  sit.  Such  stands  are  shaped 
not  unlike  a  tall  candlestick,  spreading  out  at  the 
top.  Sometimes  the  lamps  are  placed  on  brackets 
against  the  wall,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  often 


•  The  Midrash  to  Lamentations  {Midrash  Echo) 
is  a  very  remarkable  book.  Besides  its  very  high 
poetical  value,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  historical 
and  philological  material,  which  still  awaits  the 
spade  of  the  competent  excavator.  Only  a  few 
scraps  have  as  yet  oeen  turned  to  use. 

t  We  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  prove 
from  parallels,  as  has  been  done  by  some  writers 
on  the  subject,  that  these  Lamentations  are  not 
the  only  instances  of  elegiac  poetry  either  in  ancient 
times  or  in  the  East. 
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upon  stools.     Doubtless  the  same  contrivances 
were  employed  by  the  Hebrews. 


309.  Egyptian  Lamps. 

From  the  fact  that  lamps  were  carried  in  the 
pitchers  of  Gideon's  soldiers,  from  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  march,  they  were  taken  out,  and  borne 
in  the  hand  (Judg.  vii.  16,  20},  we  may  with  cer- 
tainty infer  that  3iey  were  not,  like  many  of  the 
classical  lamps,  entirely  open  at  top,  but  so  shaped 
that  the  oil  could  not  easily  be  spilled.     This  was 


31a  Classical  Lamps. 

remarkably  the  case  in  the  Egyptian  specimens, 
and  is  not  rare  in  the  classical  Gideon's  lamps 
must  also  have  had  handles ;  but  that  the  Hebrew 
lamps  were  always  furnished  with  handles  we  are 
not  bound  to  infer :  in  Egypt  we  find  lamps  both 
with  and  without  handles. 

Although  the  lamp-oils  of  the  Hebrews  were 
exclusively  vegetable,  it  is  probable  that  animal 
fat  was  used,  as  it  is  at  present  by  the  Western 
Asiatics,  by  being  placed  m  a  kind  of  lamp,  and 
burnt  by  means  of  a  wick  inserted  in  it  This  we 
have  often  witnessed  in  districts  where  oil-yielding 
plants  are  not  common. 

Cotton  wicks  are  now  used  thraughout  Asia ; 
but  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Egyptians,  probably  em- 
ployed the  outer  and  coarser  fibre  of  flax  (Pliny, 


/fist,  Nat  xix.  i) ;  and  perhaps  linen  yam,  if  the 
Rabbins  are  correct  in  alleging  that  the  linen 
dresses  of  the  priests  were  unravelled  when  old, 
to  furnish  wicks  for  the  sacred  lamps.  [Candle* 
sncK.] 

It  seems  that  the  Hebrews,  like  the  modem 
Orientals,  were  accustomed  to  bum  lamps  over- 
night in  their  chambers;  and  this  practice  may 
appear  to  give  point  to  the  expression  of  *  «rfrr- 
darkness,*  which  repeatedly  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matt  viiL  12;  xxiL  13);  the  force  is 
greater,  howev^,  when  the  contrast  implied  m  the 
term  outer  is  viewed  with  reference  to  the  effect 
produced  by  sudden  expulsion  into  the  darkness 
of  night  from  a  chamber  highly  illuminated  for  an 
entertainment  This  custom  of  burning  lamps  at 
night,  with  the  effect  produced  by  their  going  out 
or  being  extinguished,  supplies  various  ngures  to 
the  sacred  writers  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17;  Prov.  xiii  9; 
XX.  20).  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  keeping  up 
of  a  lamp's  light  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  enduring 
and  unbroken  succession  (i  Kings  xL  36;  xv.  4; 
Ps.  cxxxiL  17). 

It  appears  from  Matt  xxv.  r,  that  the  Jews  used 
lamps  and  torches  in  their  marriage-ceremonies,  or 
rather  when  the  bridegroom  came  to  conduct  home 
the  bride  by  night     This  is  still  the  custom  in 
those  parts  of  the  East  where,  on  account  of  the 
heat  ot  the  day,  the  bridal  procession  takes  place 
in  the  night-time.     The  connection  of  lamps  and 
torches  with  marriage-ceremonies  of^en  appears  also 
in  the  classical  poets  (Homer,  Iliad^  xviil  492; 
Eurip.  Phaniss.  346;  Medea,  1027;  Virg.  Eclo-^' 
viiL  29} ;  and  ind^d  Hymen,  the  god  of  maniagtf 
was  figured  as  bearing  a  torch.     The  same  con- 
nection, it  may  be  ob^rved,  is  still  preserved  io 
Western  Asia,  even  where  it  is  no  longer  usual  to 
bring  home  the  bride  by  night.     During  two,  or 
three,  or  more  nights  preceding  the  wewling,  the 
street  or  quarter  in  which  the  bridegroom  tives  i5 
illuminated  with  chandeliers  and  lanterns,  or  with 
lanterns  and  small  lamps  suspended  from  cords 
drawn  across  from  the  brid^room's  and  several 
other  houses  on  each  side  to  the  houses  opposite; 
and  several  small  silk  flags,  each  of  two  colours, 
generally  red  and  green,  are  attached  to  other  cords 
(Lane's  Mod,  Egy^,y  I  201).     A  modem  lantern 
much  used  on  these  occasions,  with  lamps  hung 
about  it  and  suspended  from  it,  is  represented  in 
the  following  cut   (No.   311).     The  lamps  used 
separately  on  such  occasions  are  represented  in  the 
following  cut  (Na  ^12).     Figs.  I,  3,  and  5,  show 
very  distinctly  the  shape  of  these  lamps,  with  the 
conical  receptacle  of  wood  which  serves  to  protect 
the  flame  from  the  wind.     Lainps  of  this  kind  are 
sometimes  hung  over  doors,      ihe  shape  in  fig.  5 
is  also  that  of  a  much-used  in-door  lamp.     It  is  a 
small  vessel  of  glass,  having  a  small  tube  at  the 
bottom,  in  which  b  stuck  a  wick  formed  of  cotton 
twisted  round  a  piece  of  straw:  some  water  is 
poured  in  first,  and  then  the  oiL     Lamps  very 
nearly  of  this  shape  appear  on  the  Egyptian  mono- 
ments,  and  they  seem  also  to  be  of  glass  fWilkin- 
son's  Ancient  Egyptians,  iii  loi ;  v.  376).     If  ^ 
Egyptians  had  lamps  of  glass,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Jews  also  might  not  have  had  them,  espe- 
cially as  this  material  is  more  proper  for  lamps  in- 
tended to  be  hung  up,  and  therefore  to  cast  tbeir 
light  down  from  alx>ve.     The  Jews  certainly  used 
lamps  in  other  festivals  besides  those  of  marriage. 
The  Roman  satirist  (Persius,  Sat,  v.  179)  exprts>h 


dcKiibc*  them  u  makiog  iUumiaations  at  their 
feitivali  l^  lampi  hung  up  ind  uiBOged  in  an 
orderljr  nuumer;  and  the  Sciiptiiisl  intimations,  so 


modem  E»st,  it  miglit  have  been  supposed  tliat  the 
Jewi  adopted  it  from  the  Egyptians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (iL  61],  had  a  '  Feast  of  Lamps,' 


which  was  celebrated  at  Sais,  and,  indeed,  Ihrough- 


t  the  c 


The  description  which  the  historian  gives  of  the 
lamps  employed  on  this  occasion  strictly  applies 
to  those  in  modem  use  already  described,  and  the 
concurrence  of  both  these  sources  of  illustration 
strengthens  the  probable  analogy  of  Jewish  usage. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  '  small  vases  tilled  with  salt 
and  olive-oil,  in  which  the  wick  floated,  and  burnt 
durii^  the  whole  night.'  It  does  not,  indeed, 
appear  of  what  materials  these  vases  were  made ; 


9  LAMV  Ok  LAMl 

but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  ihem  to  have  been 
of^oss. 

The  later  Tews  had  even  something  like  this 
feast  among  ibemselves.  A  '  Feast  of  Lamps '  was 
held  every  year  on  the  twenly-fifih  of  the  month 
Chislcu.  It  was  founded  by  Judas  Maccabxus  in 
celebration  of  the  restoration  of  the  temple-worship 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiL  7.  7},  and  has  ever  since  been 
observed  by  the  lighting  ap  of  lamps  or  candles  on 
thai  day  in  all  tEe  connlries  of  their  dispersion 
{Maimon.  Msak.  Hashanak,  foL  S).  Other  Orien- 
tals have  at  this  day  a  similar  feast,  of  which  the 
'  Feast  of  Lanterns  among  the  Chinese  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  known  (Davis's  Chinee,  p.  138). — 

LAMFE,  Friedrich  Adolfh,  a  distinguished 
divine  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  iSth  cen- 
tury. He  was  bom  Feb.  19,  16S3,  at  Detmold, 
(be  capital  of  the  small  principality  of  Lippe-Det- 
mold.  He  studied  fiisl  at  Bremen,  then  at  Frane- 
ker,  and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  ot  UlrechL 
At  Franeker  the  leading  professors  were  followers 
of  J.  Cocceius,  and  Lam;>e's  theolr^cal  tenden- 
cies are  those  of  the  Coccelan  schooL  After 
labouring  as  pastor  at  Weeze  (near  Clevcs),  Duis- 
burg,  and  Bremen,  successively,  he  was  invited  in 
■  720  to  a  choir  of  theology  at  Utrecht.  In  1716 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  hisloiy 
in  the  same  university.  In  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  Bremen,  being  invited  lo  the  joint  offices 
of  professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of  the  church. 
He  died  Dec  8,  1739.  His  exegetical  works 
are — l-  Extrtilalietmm  Sacrorum  Duodecat,  quibu4 
Pialmta  XLV.  perpduo  commenlario  exflaitaiur, 
Htimissis  ■variis  ad  latsum  Sacra  Scriptura  I/iere- 
glyphiium  d  Antiqtdiata  Sairoi  sptctantilms,  Btem. 
1715,410.  3.  A  dissertation  on  Sacred  Chrono- 
logy and  on  Jewish  and  Christian  Chronologists, 
published  in  17*3  as  a  preface  lo  Hottinger's 
Pottos  disiirlaiienam  bihtico-cknmologicarum.  3. 
CommttUaritis  analyticB-acegtticus  Evan^elii  «- 
lundum  yohanntm,  Amst  1724-25,  3  vols.  4to. 
4.  A  posthumous  work  published  by  D.  Gerdes, 
entitled,  F.  A.  Lampt  mtdilatiimum  txrgtlkarum 
opera  anadula,  Groninpe  1741,  4ta ;  Basil  1741, 
4(0.  This  work  contains  a.  commentary  on  the 
Songs  of  Degrees,  a.  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
and  annotations  on  the  Apocalypse.  5.  A  series 
of  dissertations  in  further  elucidation  (chiefly)  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  contained  in  the  work,  also 
posthumous,  entitled,  F.  A.  Lampt,  ditsrrlationunt 
pAihlegiea-rhtBlogKannn  Syntagma,  AmsteL  1737, 
3  vols.  410,  The  titles  of  these  dissertations  are — 
Z>i  litule  evangilii  jfoAannit ;  De  Scala  Jdca6i ; 
De  jmu  Pairii ;  De  gintmtisnt  ex  aqua  it  Spiritu  ; 
Dt  iocis  JV.  T.  qim  dl  Aiyi/i  farooraTur^i  agrre 
vidaihir;  De  loco  Pi.  xxiui.  h;  Dc  Iocis  V.  T. 
qua  dt  tiirft  lr*o<rT.  ageri  duMlattir  ;  Dt  dtscenm 
ChrisU  in  ia/triara  partes  terta.—S.  N. 

LAMV  or  LAMI  (Bernard),  a  learned  Roman 
Catholic  divine,  bom  at  Mans  in  1640,  commenced 
his  education  at  the  coUqje  of  his  native  place,  and 
completed  it  under  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in 
Paris.  He  speedily  gained  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  became  successively  Professor  of  Bdles- 
lettrei  at  Ven<16me  and  Juilly,  and  of  philosophy 
a<  Saumur  and  Angers.  In  the  latter  aly  I.omy's 
zealous  advoauy  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  raised 
most  violent  opposition  from  the  Thomisis,  who 
were  then  b  the  ascendency,  and  who  procured  an 
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*  airit  du  coiueil,'  condemnatory  of  his  teaching 
(Aiigust6, 1675),  and  pTohibiling  him  from  exercising 
any  KclesUsticsl  or  educationaf  function  in  France. 
AbandoDcd  l>y  the  superiors  of  (he  Oratory,  who 
weakly  yielded  to  the  storm,  Lainy  retrealed  first 
to  Sl  Martin  in  Dauphiipiy,  and  then  to  Gienoble, 
where  he  found  an  enlJEhlened  protector  in  tiie 
bishop.  Cardinal  de  Camus,  by  whose  influence, 
at  the  end  of  eight  months,  his  sentence  was  par- 
tially revoked,  and  he  was  permitted  to  preach 
theology  in  that  city.  In  1680  he  was  recalled  to 
Paris,  where  he  passed  a  tranquU  life,  until  the  con- 
troversy with  M.  de  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
caused  by  the  publication  of  his  Harmmy,  foiced 
him  to  retire  to  Rouen,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  study  and  devotion.  He 
died  January  ag,  1715.  Lamy  lived  an  ascetic  life, 
and  was  as  remarkable  for  liis  piety  as  for  his  ex- 
tensive learning,  nor  did  the  controversies  in  which 
he  CT^aged  impair  the  gentleness  and  humility  of 
his  clSracter,  His  range  of  knowledge  was  very 
wide,  as  his  printed  works,  embracing  rhetoric, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  mechanics,  perspective,  etc, 
testify,  and  his  contributions  to  theology,  in  spite 
of  defective  arrangement  and  some  ill-founded 
theories,  long  sustained  a  well-deserved  reputation. 
The  following  are  the  principal :— (i.)  Afparaltis 
ad  Biiiia  sacra,  Grenoble  1687,  originally  no  more 
than  tables  of  the  chief  facts  of  Scripture,  with  rules 


1696,  under  the  title  Apparatus  Biblii 
which  in  its  day  was  perhaps  the  best  '  introduc- 
tion'to  the  Bible  extant,  was  more  than  once  trans- 
lated, into  French  (by  Belltvarde,  and  by  Boyer,  at 
the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  Lyons  1699) 
and  English  (Loudon  l7aS).  (2.}  Dtmotulrathn 
de  la  vtrill  rt  de  la  sainteli  de  la  morale  Chretieane, 
Paris  16SS,  ed.  2,  1706-1711,  an  answer  to  the 
sceptical  objectors  of  the  day.  (3.)  Harmania 
qaatuor  Evangdistarum,  Paris  1689,  awork  which 
gave  rise  to  much  controversy,  and  many  objec- 
tions, to  which  he  replied  in  (4)  Commentariut  in 
Hamumiam,  to  which  was  annexed,  Apparatui 
Ckranol.  tt  Geografh.,  Paris  1699,  a  work  more 
generally  esteemed  than  the  Harmony  itself.  The 
Tories  which  provoked  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
sition, and  Anally  drove  Lamy  from  Paris,  were  (<i] 
that  our  Lord  did  not  celebrate  the  Jewish  Passover 
with  his  disciples  (now  generally  accepted  by  the 
soundest  scholars) ;  (i)  that  John  the  Baptist  was 
imprisoned  twice ;  by  the  Sanhedrim  and  by  Herod ; 
and  (f)  that  the  three  Marys  mentioned  in  the  Gos- 
pels are  identical.  Lamy's  last  work,  De  Taber- 
ttacuh  fitderis,  de  Sand,  cri'ilat.  Jerui.  el  de  lemplo 
e/M,  Paris  1730,  to  which  he  had  devoted  more 
than  thirty  years  of  assiduous  labour  and  research, 
Bud  for  which  he  had  had  illustrations  prepared  by 
the  most  skilful  artists,  did  not  appear  till  after  his 
death,  under  the  editorship  of  Pere  Dcsmolins. — 
E.  V. 
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LANIADO,  Abraham  b.  Isaac,  an  Italian 
Rabbi  and  commentator,  flourished  1580-16Z0.  He 
wrote — (1.)  A  work  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Mos^ 
Law,  entitled  DmiR  [JD,  Tit  Shield  of  Abraham, 
;n  treatises  and  discourses 


esteemed  by  the  Jewi.  (z.)  A  commentiry  en  the 
Song  of  Songs,  entitled  lUn  nHin,  Sbtii  ^ 
Silver,  whidi  was  edited  by  Moses  Laniado,  wia 


the  editor,  printed  in  Hebrew  characters,  Venice 
r6i9.  He  also  wrote  (3.)  A  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  (4.)  A  commentary  on  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther,  vhicb 
have  not  as  yet  been  published.— C  H.  G. 

LANIADO,  Samuel  B.  Abraham,  flonrishfii 
about  15S0.  He  wrote— (I.)  A  commentary  ou the 
Penlateuch,  entitled  mon  •^  Ddigktjid  Vtai, 
which  was  first  published  in  Venice  iSW'Wt 
He  explains  the  Penlateuch  according  to  the  Sab- 
batic Lessons  [Hapktara]  in  the  Midrashicnunner, 
(2.)  A  commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges,  Samad, 
and  Kings,  entitkd  "ip"  %,  Prsious  Vend,  which 
was  first  published  in  Venice  1603,  and  excerpts  of 
it  are  printed  in  Frankfurter's  Rabbime  BMi 
[Fhanfukter].  It  consists  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  the  expositions  of  Rashi,  Ibn  Eua,  Ralh^ 
etc  (3.)  A  commentary  on  Isaiah,  called  ■n 
to,  A  Visiel  of  Fun  Gold,  Venice  1657.  It  is  a 
very  lengthy  commentary,  and,  tike  the  former,  is 
chiefly  made  up  from  the  expositions  of  Rishi,  Ibn 
Eiia,  Ralbag,  etc  Comp,  Furst,  BU^idheu 
Hebraiea,  iL  p.  m ;  Steinschneidcr,  Calalogiu 
Libr.  Hebr.  in  Bibliolheia  Bodleiaita,  coL  1433 — 
C.  D.  G. 

LANTERN  {^xait).  This  word  occurs  only 
in  John  xviiL  3,  where  the  party  of  men  whidi 
went  out  of  Jerusalem  to  apprehend  Jesus  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  is  described  as  beir^  pro- 
vided 'with  lanterns  and  torches.'  In  the  artid( 
Lamp  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Jewish  lanlei* 
or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  lamp-frame,  was  siinilir 


to  Ihat  now  in  use  among  the  Orientals.  Anoihfj 
of  the  same  kind  is  represented  in  the  aoneirt 
engraving  (No.  313,  fig.  K- 


Filent  not  known  among  us.  Such,  doubtless, 
was  also  furfnetly  the  case  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
remarluible  that  the  only  trace  of  a  lantern  which 
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the  ^yptian  monuments  offer,  is  that  conlsinetl 
'n  the  present  engraving  (No.  314).  In  this  case 
t  seems  10  be  borne  by  the  night-watch,  or  civic 
guard,  and  is  shaped  like  those  in  common  use 
among  ourselves.  A  similar  lanlcm  is  at  this  day 
used  in  Persia,  and  perhaps  does  not  materially 
differ  from  those  mentioned  in  Scripture.  More 
common  at  present  in  Western  Asia  is  a  large 
folding  lantern  of  waied  cloth  strained  over  rings 
of  wire,  with  a  top  and  bottom  of  tinned  eoppct 
(No.  313,  ligs.  3,  3).  It  is  usually  about  two  teet 
long  by  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  carried  by 
servants  before  their  masters,  who  often  pay  visits 
to  their  friends  at  or  after  supper-time.  In  many 
Eastern  towns  the  municipal  law  forbids  any  one 
to  be  in  the  streets  after  nightfall  without  a  lantem. 
-J.K. 

LAODICEA  {AaoHmia).  There  were  several 
places  of  this  name,  four  of  which  it  may  be  well  to 
distinguish,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
confounded  with  one  another.  The  lirst  was  in  the 
western  part  of  Phtygia,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia; 
the  second,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  same  country, 
denominated  Laodicea  Combusta ;  the  third,  on 
;  of  Syria,  called  Laodicea  ad  Mare,  and 


serving  as  the  port  of  Alejipo ;  and  the  fourth,  in 
the  same  country,  called  Laodicea  ad  Libanum, 
from  its  proximity  to  that  mountain.  The  third 
of  these,  that  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  earthquake  of  Aleppo  in  August 
IB33,  and  at  the  time  of  that  event  was  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  Laodicea  of  Scripture,  although 
in  feet  not  less  than  four  hundred  miles  from  it 
But  the  first  named,  lying  on  the  confines  of 
Phiygia  and  Lydia,  about  forty  miles  east  of 
Ephesas,  is  the  only  Laodicea  mentioned  in  Scrip' 
ture,  and  is  that  one  of  the  '  seven  churches  in 
Asia,'  to  which  Sl  John  was  commissioned  to 
deliver  the  awful  warning  contained  in  Kev.  iii. 


14-19.  The  fulfilment  of  this  warning  is  to  be 
sought,  as  we  take  it,  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  which  existed  in  that  city,  and  not  in 
the  stone  and  mortar  of  the  dty  itself ;  for  it  is 
not  the  city,  but  'the  chureh  of  the  Laodiceans,* 
which  is  denounced.  It  is  true  that  the  city  is 
utterly  ruined ;  but  this  is  the  case  with  innumer- 
able other  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  pre- 
cise reference  to  the  seven  ehurches  as  such,  without 
any  other  reference  to  the  cities  than  as  givii^ 
(hem  a  name,  which  imparts  a  marked  distinction 
to  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies.  But  this  has  been 
little  heeded  by  writers  OH  the  subject,  who  some- 
what unaccountably  seek,  in  the  actual  and  mate- 
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rial  condition  of  these  cities,  the  accomplishment 
of  spiritual  warnings  and  denunciations.  At  the 
present  day,  would  an  authorised  denunciation  of 
'  the  church  in  London,'  as  in  danger  of  being  cast 
forth  for  its  lukewarmness,  be  understood  to  unply 
that  London  itself  was  destined  to  become  a  heap 
of  ruins,  with  its  bridges  broken  down,  and  its 
palaces  and  temples  overthrown  ? 

Laodicea  was  the  capital  of  Greater  Phrygia, 
and  a  very  considerable  city  at  the  time  it  was 
named  in  Scripture  (Stiabo,  p.  578) ;  but  the  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes,  to  wnicu  this  district  has 
always  been  liable,  demolished,  some  ages  after, 
great  part  of  the  city,,  destroyed  many  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  eventually  obliged  the  remainder  to 
abandon  the  spot  altogether.  Smith,  in  his  ^wr- 
ney  to  the  Seven  Churches  (1671),  was  the  first  to 
describe  the  site  of  Laodicea.  He  was  followed 
by  Chandler  and  Pococke ;  and  the  locality  has, 
within  the  present  century,  been  visited  by  Mr. 
Hartley,  Mr.  Arundell,  and  CoL  Leake. 

Laodicea  is  now  a  deserted  place,  adled  by  the 
Turks  Eski-hissar  (Old  Castle)^  a  Turkish  word 
equivalent  to  Pale6-kastro,  which  the  Greeks  so 
frequently  apply  to  ancient  sites.  From  its  ruins, 
Laodicea  seems  to  have  been  situated  upon  six  or 
seven  hills,  taking  up  a  large  extent  of  ground. 
To  the  north  and  north-east  runs  the  river  Lycus, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  but  nearer  it  is 
watered  by  two  small  streams,  the  Asopus  and 
Caprus,  the  one  to  the  west,  and  the  other  to  the 
south-east,  both  passing  into  the  Lycus,  which  last 
flows  into  the  Maeander  (Smith,  p.  85). 

Laodicea  preserves  great  remains  of  its  import- 
ance as  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of 
Asia  under  the  emperors ;  namely,  a  stadium,  in 
uncommon  preservation,  three  theatres,  one  of 
which  is  450  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  ruins  of 
several  other  buildings  [Antiq,  0/ Ionia,  pt  ii.,  p. 
32;  Chandler's  Asia  Minor,  c  67).  CoL  Leake 
says :  '  There  are  few  ancient  sites  more  likely 
than  Laodicea  to  preserve  many  curious  remains 
of  antiquity  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil;  its 
opulence,  and  the  earthquakes  to  which  it  was 
subject,  rendering  it  probable  that  valuable  works 
of  art  were  often  there  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
the  public  and  private  edifices  (Cicero,  Epist,  ad 
Amu.,  il  17 ;  iii.  5 ;  V.  20 ;  Tacit  Annal,  xiv. 
27).  And  a  similar  remark,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree,  perhaps,  will  apply  to  the  other  cities  of 
the  vale  of  the  Maeander,  as  well  as  to  some  of 
those  situated  to  the  north  of  Mount  Tmolus ;  for 
Strabo  (pp.  579,  628,  630)  informs  us  that  Phila- 
delphia, Sardis,  and  Magnesia  of  Sipylus,  were, 
not  less  than  Laodicea  and  the  cities  of^the  Maean- 
der as  far  as  Apameia  at  the  sources  of  that  river, 
subject  to  the  same  dreadful  calamity'  (Geography 
of  Asia  Minor,  p.  253). 

LAPIDE,  Cornelius  a,  is  the  Latin  designa- 
tion usually  given  to  CoRNEiLLE  DB  LA  Pierre, 
which  is  i  tself  the  translation  of  his  native  name. 
Van  deb.  Steen.  This  eminent  commentator 
was  bom  in  the  year  1567,  at  BoehafT  or  Bucold, 
in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  in  Belgium.  In  1592  he 
entered  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  For 
twenty  vears  he  was  Divinity  Professor  at  Louvain, 
after  which  he  pursued  the  same  avocation  with 
extreme  assiduity  at  Rome,  where  he  died  greatly 
respected  for  his  unaffected  piety  and  profound 


learning,  March   12,   1637.     His  oommentaiies, 
which  were  published  at  first  in  separate  portions  at 
Antwerp  and  Paris,  1616-1639,  luive  been  since  is- 
sued in  more  than  one  collective  edition ;  at  Venice, 
1740,  in  eleven  folio  volumes ;  at  Lyons,  1838,  in 
the  same  number  of  quarto  volumes ;  and  very 
recently,  1861,  at  Paris,  in  twenty-one  imperial- 
octavos.    This  last  edition  is  enriched  with  copious 
and  well-selected  notes  from  Rosenmiiller,  Maorer, 
Michaelis,    Munk,    R^nan,    Franck,    Patritios, 
Kuinoel,  Allioli,  and  others,  by  the  hdp  of  whom 
the  learned   editors  (the  Abb^    Crampon  and 
P^ronne)  have  to  a  great  extent  supplemented  the 
defects  and  corrected  the  inaccuracies  of  the  origi- 
nal work.     The  author's  devotion  to  his  church 
has  strongly  coloured  his  comment ;   thb  &ct, 
added  to  the  prolixity  wherewith  he  investigates 
what  he  consiaerB  the  various  senses  oS  the  sacred 
text    (the   mystical,    anagogical,  and   allegpricai 
being  no  less  conspicuous  tluui  the  literal,  mstori- 
cal,    and   grammatical)  has   raised   a   prejudice 
against  a  Lapide*s  great  work  in  some  quarters 
(see  Herzog,  Real-Encykl,,  iiL   153).      It  must, 
however,  in  justice  be  admitted  that,  after  all  de- 
ductions on  this  score,  this  commentary  justifies 
the  popularity  which  it  has  always  conunanded  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.    The  convenient  method 
and  perspicuity  with  which  the  anthor  has  care- 
fully arranged  his  abundant  materials,  and  the 
promptitude  with  which  he  has  invariably  denied 
what  he  thinks  to  be  the  true  meaniiig  of  the  text, 
go  far  to  obviate  the  evils  of  his  prolnity  and  mnl- 
tiplidty  of  senses.     Nowhere  else  can  the  student 
find  collected  so  rich  a  treasury  of  patristic  and 
scholastic  exegesis,  and  the  general  value  of  this 
honest  and  pious  conunentator  is  proved  by  the 
frequency  vnth  which  he  is  quoted  by  authors 
be3rond  his  own  communion,  of  unmistakeable  im- 
partialitv,  such  as  De  Wette  and  Meyer.    Con. 
a  Lapide  did  not  live  to  complete  his  aimotations 
on  Job  and  the  Psalms.      In  the  older  editions 
Pineda  (on  Job)  and  Le  Blanc  (on  the  Psalmi\  used 
to  supplement  these  wanting  portions.     In  the 
reissue  of  the  work  from  the  press  of  M.  Louis 
Viv^s,  the  editors  have  done  wisely  in  substitntix^ 
the  compacter  commentaries  of  the  learned  Jesuit 
Corder,  on  Job,  and  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  oh  the 
Psalms.     These  works,  in  three  extra  volumes, 
complete  the  entire  circle  of  the  Canonical  and 
Apocryphal  Scriptures — presenting    the  student 
with  the  marrow  of  ancient  exegesis,  embdlished 
moreover  ¥dth  the  best  criticism  of  modem  writen 
of  the  greatest  merit.    Some  portions  of  Cornelius 
a  Lapide  (especially  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  His- 
torical Books,  and  the  Hagiographa)  have  been 
included  in  Uie  Abb^  Migne*s  Seriptur^  Sure 
Cursus  Completus.    In  the  24th  and  25th  vohunes 
of  this  Cttrsus  is  reprinted  Uie  valuable  Epitome 
Comment.  Estii  et  Comdii  d  Lapide  in  omsus  D. 
Pauls  Epistolas.  which  Gorcomius  (Johannes  a 
Gorcum)  carefully  prepared  at  the  bmuiiiig  ^ 
the  17th  century.    This  abridgment  oT  what  has 
often  been  deemed  the  best  part  of  a  Lapkk's 
work,  b  a  usefiil  work. — P.  H. 

LAPIDOTH  (niTB^ ;  LXX.  Aa0iSiS«),  men- 

tioned  in  Judg.  iv.  4,  and  supposed  to  be  the  naine 
of  Deborah*snusbandL     The  expression,  howeter, 

is  ambiguous,  since  "b  llttS^'K  may  as  wdl  nw* 
•  a  woman  of  Lapidoth'  (cf.  Tennyson,  •  like  that 
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great  dame  of  Lapidoth'),  but  no  place  of  such  a 
name  is  known  tO  have  existed.    Others  again, 

since  Lapidoth  is  the  plural  of  *t^Bhf  '  a  lamp' 

(although  in  the  Bible  only  the  form  DH^B^  occurs), 

do  not  consider  it  as  a  proper  name  at  all,  but 
render  it  *  a  woman  of  splendours,'  i.  ^.,  noble  and 
divinely  inspired ;  or  *  woman  of  lamps,'  since  the 
Rabbis  say  that  die  had  the  charge  of  the  Taber- 
nacle lamps.  Setting  aside  these  idle  conjectures, 
it  remains  nearly  certain,  that  Lapidoth  is  tne  name 
of  the  unknown  husband  of  the  great  prophetess. 
The  feminine  fonn  of  the  word  is  no  difficulty ;  cf. 

T\\7pOs  I  Chron.  xxvii.  4;  HlD'lp,  Ezra  viii.  33 

(Bertheau,  BucA  d.  RichUr^  p.  76)*.— F.  W.  F. 

LAPWING.      [DUKHIPHATH.] 

LARDNER,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  learned 
nonconformist  author  and  preacher,  was  bom  in 
1684,  at  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent  He  studied  first  in 
London,  next  in  Utrecht,  where  his  studies  were 
pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  pro- 
fessors Graevius  and  Burman,  and  also  in  Leyden. 
He  commenced  preaching  at  Stoke-Newington  in 
1709,  but  failing,  from  his  cold  manner  and  feeble 
utterance,  to  gain  acceptance,  he  entered  the  family 
of  Lady  Treby  as  chaplain  and  tutor.  Still  cherish- 
ing a  strong  desire  to  be  useful  as  a  preacher,  he 
was  appointed  in  1724  to  deliver  the  Tuesday 
Evening  lecture  at  the  Old  Jewry.  To  this  ap- 
pointment we  owe  his  great  work  on  the  Craii- 
bility  of  the  Gospel  History^  in  five  auarto  volumes, 
the  preparation  of  which  extendea  from  1727  to 
1743.  The  work  is  unequalled  for  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  its  investigations  into  the  credibility 
of  the  gospel  bistorv.  No  greater  work  has  ever 
been  produced  on  the  same  subject  Recent  re- 
searches supplement  it,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  ever  supersede  it  Lardner's  doctrinal 
sentiments  inclined  to  Unitarianism..  In  1729  he 
published  his  Vindication  of  Three  of  our  Blessed 
Lard*s  Miracles  in  answer  to  Woofston,  and  in 
1759  his  celebrated  Letter  on  the  Lo^os,  His  col- 
lected works,  with  a  Memoir  by  Dr.  Kippis,  were 
published  in  1788  in  ii  vols.  8vo,  and  republished 
in  6  vols.  4to  in  181 5.  Afterpreaching  for  several 
years  to  a  congre^tion  in  Crutched  Friars,  Dr. 
Lardner  died  at  Hawkhurst  on  the  24th  of  July 
,768.— W.  J.  C. 

LA  SEA  (AcM-a/a  ;  K,  Koffaala  ;  A,  ^kXAaaa ; 
B,  Acur^a;  Thalassa).  When  the  Apostle  Paul, 
on  his  eventful  voyage  to  Rome,  'was  passing  under 
Crete,  over  against  Salmone,'  the  historian  tells  us 
that,  'hardly  passing  it  (the  vessel)  came  into  a 
place  which  is  called  the  Fair  Havens,  nit^h  where- 
unto  was  the  city  Lasea"*  (Acts  xxvii.  8).  The 
Peatinger  Table  marks  a  town  called  Lisia  in 
Crete,  and  Pliny  (iv.  12)  mentions  Lasos  (or  Alos^ 
as  it  is  in  some  copies)  as  one  of  the  cities  of  that 
island.  These  may  probably  be  identical  with 
I^asea  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  il,  p.  330, 
1st  ed.)  Until  vety  recently  the  site  of  this  town 
Mras  altogether  unknowiL  It  was  discovered  in 
1856,  and  the  site  carefully  examined  bv  the  Rev. 
G.  BrowiL  It  lies  about  the  midme  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Crete,  some  five  miles  east  of 
Fair  Havens,  and  close  to  Cape  Leonda.  Mr. 
Brown  describes  the  ruins  as  follows  : — '  Inside 
the  cape,  to  the  castAvard,  the  beach  is  lined  with 


masses  of  masonry.  These  were  formed  of  small 
stones  cemented  together  with  mortar  so  firmly 
that  even  where  the  sea  had  undermined  them 
huge  fragments  lay  on  the  sand.  This  sea-wall 
extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  beach  from 
one  rocky  face  to  another,  and  was  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Above  we 
found  the  ruins  of  two  teniples.  The  steps  which 
led  up  to  the  one  remain,  though  in  a  shattered 
state.  Many  shafts,  and  a  few  capitals  of  Grecian 
pillars,  all  of  marble,  lie  scattered  about,  and  a 
gully  worn  by  a  torrent  lavs  bare  the  substructions 
down  to  the  rock.  To  the  east  a  conical  rocky 
hill  is  girdled  by  a  wall ;  and  on  a  platform  be- 
tween this  hUl  and  the  sea,  the  pillars  of  another 
edifice  lie  level  with  the  ground.  Some  peasants 
came  down  to  see  us  from  the  hills  above,  and  I 
asked  them  the  name  of  the  place.  They  said  at 
once  *  Lasea ' '  (Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 
St,  Paul,  app.  iv.,  p.  262,  2d  ed.)  This  interest- 
ing and  important  discovery  throws  much  light  on 
this  part  of  the  apostle's  voyage,  and  affords  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  Luke's 
topographical  notices  (see  Alford,  Greek  Te^t,^ 
Prolegomena  to  Acts,  Excursus  I.,  3d  ed.) — 
J.  L.  P. 

LASHA  (y{s6  ;  Aourd ;  Lesa,  and Lasa),  a  place 

mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  19  as  marking  the  utmost 
border  of  the  ancient  Canaanites.  Their  border 
was  'from  Sidon  unto  Gaza;  towards  (ilSKl} 
Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim, 
unto  Lasha.'  Lasha  thus  appears  to  have  been 
situated  east,  or  north-east,  of^tne  cities  of  the  Plain, 
and  consequently  beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  The  name 
is  only  casually  mentioned  in  the  Onomcuticon  of 
Eusebius ;  but  upon  the  passage  in  Genesis,  Jerome 
says,  'hoc  tantum  annotandum  videtur,  quod  Use 
(sic)  ipsa  sit,  quae  nunc  CaUirhoe  dicitur,  ubi  aqux 
calidae  prorumpentes  in  mare  Mortuum  defluunt' 
{Quast.  in  Gen,,  Opp.,  iii  321 ;  ed.  Migne).  This 
conjecture  is  highly  probable.  The  position  of 
CaUirhoe  agrees  in  all  respects  with  tne  Mosaic 
narrative ;  and  the  name  would  seem  to  favour  the 

view.    y(^  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Arabic 

y  vjj  '  a  fissure,'  '  perhaps  used  of  chasms  in  the 

earth,  and  fountains'  (Gesenius,  Thes,,  s.  v.)  Cal- 
lirhoe  is  situated  in  a  narrow  wild  ravine  which 
fsdis  into  the  Dead  Sea,  near  its  north-eastern 
angle.  The  scenery  is  very  romantic.  The  cliffs 
rise  up  in  jagged  frowning  masses,  variously 
coloured — red,  grey,  and  black — while  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  ravine  is  densely  filled  with  foliage. 
Canes,  aspens,  tamarisks,  and  palms  are  intermixed 
with  the  bright  and  beautiful  oleander.  A  copious 
stream  of  hot  water,  fed  by  numerous  hot  springs, 
dashes  along  a  rocky  torrent-bed,  throwing  up 
clouds  of  white  steam,  and  tinging  every  stone  and 
cliff-side  in  its  track  with  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
sulphur  ¥ddi  which  it  is  largely  impregnated. 
Around  the  springs,  which  are  about  tnree  miles 
from  the  lake,  are  some  ruins,  strewn  all  over  with 
broken  pottery*  Here  stood  the  baths  once  so 
famous  for  their  medicinal  properties,  where  Herod 
the  Great  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  ph]^icians, 
during  his  last  illness  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  5 ; 
cf.  Pliny,  V.  16).  The  water  at  the  fountain  has  a 
temperature  of  about  96*  Fahr. ;  the  stream  is  about 
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twelve  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  with  a  very 
rapid  current ;  and  the  chasm  is  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  across  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  467,  1st 
ed.;  Lynch,  Official Reporiy\/ivj ^\  Handbk.^'^^. 
201,  300;  Reland,  PaL^  302;  Ritter,  Pal,  und 
Syr.^  ii.  572).  A  short  distance  south  of  this 
ravine  (which  is  now  called  Wady  Zurka  Main)  are 
other  warm  springs,  and  beside  them  a  ruined 
town  called  Sara  (Ritter,  /.  e, ;  Seetzen,  Reue^  iL 
336).  Dean  Stanley  suggests  that  Caliirrhoe  may 
be  identioil  with  the  En-eglaim  of  Ezek.  xlvii.  10 
{S,  and  P.t  p.  289).  This,  however,  is  mere  con* 
jecture.  We  have  no  data  by  which  to  fix  the  site 
of  £n-eglaim. — J.  L.  P. 

LASHARON  Q'ne6 ;  wanting  in  the  Sept ; 

Saron).  This  obscure  name  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  amon^  critics.  It  is  only 
found  in  Tosh.  xii.  18,  where,  m  the  list  of  the  old 
Canaanitish  kings  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  we 
read,  '  The  king  of  Lasharon  one.*  Verses  18-22 
are  wanting  in  the  Vatican  Codex  of  the  Septua- 
gint ;  and  this  name,  with  a  few  others,  is  also  left 
out  in  the  Alexandrine.  They  are  now  found  in 
all  Hebrew  MSS.  Jerome  renders  the  clause, 
Rex  SaroH  unus^  from  which  it  appears  that  he 

considered  the  7  to  be  a  preposition  prefixed  (with 
the  art.  n,  represented  by  the  dagesh  in  B^)  to  the 
proper  name  ]DC^ ;  and  in  this  view  he  is  followed 
by  a  number  of  scholars,  as  Clpricus,  Michadis, 
etc.  (Critici  Sacri,  ad  loc)    In  the  same  manner 

it  is  said  7feOC^7  ^JTD  means  'king  of  Israel.' 
This,  however,  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  con- 
text, where  every  other  town  is  coimected  with 

IpDf  '  king,'  in  the  ordinary  construct  state,  with- 
out any  such  prefix.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
Lasharon  is  the  real  name.     The  Targum  reads 

p"ifiSvl  feO/D,  and  the  Arabic  version  also  ^^^mJ 

(see  Keil,  Comment  on  Joshua ;  Rosenmiiller,  ad 
loc, )  The  highest  authorities  are  in  favour  of  the 
ordinary  readinc^,  notwithstanding  the  argument  of 
Gesenius  ^ee,  nowever,  Tlusaunts^  p.  642 ;  and 
compare  Bochart,  0pp.  ii.  307).  The  site  of 
Lasharon  is  unknown.  Masius  supposes  it  to  be 
the  place  mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  35,  where  the 
readmg  of  some  MSS.  is  * Aoodptaini,  instead  of 
^dpuim ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  such 
a  view. — J.  L.  P. 

LASTHENES  (Aiur^^pi/j),  the  mmister  of  De- 
metrius II.  Nicator.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
Cretan,  and  was  general  of  the  Cretan  forces  who 
assisted  Demetrius  with  a  number  of  mercenaries 
to  regain  his  kingdom  from  Alexander  Balas  in 
B.a  148  or  147  {ct  I  Maccab.  x.  67 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq,  xiii  4.  3).  His  arbitrary  government, 
added  to  his  persuading  Demetrius  to  disband  the 
regular  troops  and  only  employ  Cretans,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  alienated  the  subjects  from  the 
King,  and  caused  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  sol- 
diers. This  conduct  led  to  the  downfall  of  Deme- 
trius, for  it  enabled  Tryphon  (Diodotus)  to  set  up 
Antiochus,  the  young  sou  of  Alexander  Balas 
(Diod.  Reliq.f  lib.  xxxiii  4,  ed.  Didot,  vol  iL  p. 
522). 

What  became  of  Lasthenes  is  not  known,  and 
he  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Cnidian  in- 
structor of  the  sons  of  Demetrius  L  Soter  (Just 
XXXV.  2 :  cf.  Livy,  Epit.  52).     There  is  a  later  I 


Lasthenes,  also  a  Cretan,  who  took  a  prominent 
part  against  the  Romans  in  R.C  70-60  (Smith's 
Did,  of  Biog.j  /.  V,  Lasthenes,  Na  3}. 

Lasthenes  is  described  as  *  cousin'  {prft^^t  i 
Maccab.  xi.  31;  Joseph.  Antiq,  xiiL  4.  9)  and 
'father'  (i  Maccab.  xi.  32;  Joseph.  AnU^.^  It.) 
Both  are  honourable  titles,  and  the  latter  ts  more 
especially  eouivalent  to  '  friend,'  or  *  supreme 
counsellor'  (Gesen.  7}&£r.,  s.v.  ^ ;  c£  Giimm  on 

I  Maccab.  x.  89,  and  i  Maccab.  xl  32}. — F.  W.  M. 
LATCHET  (H'nb;  o^wpwnSp,  Uuki\     The 

• 

thong  used  to  &sten  the  shoes  or  sandals  of  the 
ancients;  in  modem  terms,  a  shoe-tie  or  boot- 
lace. The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  Gen.  xir. 
23,  where  it  is  employed  to  express  a  thing  of  the 
least  possible  value,  *  I  wUl  not  take  finm  a  thread 

(DVl)  even  to  a  shoe  latchet'  (TJD  ^l'^"^).  It  oc- 
curs also  in  Is.  v.  47.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  found  m 
a  remarkable  dechuation  of  John  the  Baptist,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  inferiority  to  the  Mes^ 
(Mark  L  7 ;  Luke  iii.  16 ;  John  1.  27).  In  Ifatt. 
iil  I X  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  rather  dif- 
ferently, *  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  besu-;' 
in  both  cases  the  allusion  is  to  slaves,  who  were 
employed  to  loosen  and  carry  their  master's  shoes, 
the  habits  of  Orientals  requiring  this  article  of  dress 
to  be  taken  off  before  entering  an  apartment  (Thom- 
son, The  Land  and  the  Book^  pt  i  ch.  9).  This 
saying  of  the  Baptist,  as  reported  by  Matthew,  is 
repeated  by  Paul  in  his  address  to  the  Jews  si 
Antioch,  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiiL  25).  Chr^^ostom, 
on  John  I  27,  remarks,  rd  7^  i^6d)}/ui  Xulrai  rijt 
^tf^tdnyf  Sicucorlai  ^tfrL— J.  E.  R. 

LATINISMS.    This  word,  which  properly  sig- 
nifies idioms  or  phraseology  peculiar  to  tne  Latin 
toneue,  is  extenaed  by  Bibucal  critics  so  as  to  in- 
clude  also    the   Latin   words  occurring  in  the 
Greek  Testament      It  is  but  reasonaUe  to  ex- 
pect the  existence  of  Latinlsms  in  the  language 
of  every  country  subdued  by  the  Romans.  The  in- 
troduction of  their  civil  and  military  officers,  o( 
settlers,  and  merchants,  would  naturally  be  followed 
by  an  infusion  of  Roman  terms,  etc.,  into  the  lan- 
guage of  their  new  subjects.   There  would  be  many 
new  things  made  knoMm  to  some  of  them,  for  which 
they  could  find  no  corresponding  word  in  their  ovn 
tongues.     The  circumstance  that  the  proceedings  in 
courts  of  law  Were,  in  every  part  of  the  R(»oao 
empire,  conducted  in  the  Latin  language,  wonld 
necessarily  cause  the  introduction  of  many  Roonan 
words  into  the  department  of  law,  as  might  be 
amply  illustrated  from  the  present  state  of  the  ju- 
ridic^  language  in  every  country  once  subject  to  the 
Romans,  and,  among  others,  our  own.    Valerins 
Maximus  (ii.  2.  2),  indeed,  records  the  tenacity  of 
the  ancient  Romans  for  their  language  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  and  their  strennoos  en- 
deavours to  propagate  it  through  all  theirdominioos. 
The  Latmisms  in  the  N.  T.  are  of  three  kinds, 
consisting  (i)  of  Latin  words  in  Greek  letters ;  (2) 
of  Latin  senses  of  Greek  words ;  and  (3)  of  those 
forms  of  speech  which  are  more  propcriy  called 
I^tintsms.     The  following  may  snlbce  as  eranipks 
of  each  of  these :  First,  I^tin  words  in  Gredc  cha- 
racters :  dfffl-dpfor,  'farthing,'  from  the  Latin  aoa- 
rius  (Matt  x.  29).     This  word  is  used  likewise  by 
Plutarch,  Dionysins  of  Hallcamassns,  and  Athe- 
na?us,  as  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein,  m  loc,  K^v. 
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censm  (Matt  xvii.  25) :  KOfTvpUaift  cmhmo  (Mark 
XV.  39),  etc.:  Xeyec^K,  legio,  'legion*  (Matt.  xxvL 
53).      Polybius   (B.C    150)  has  also  adopted  the 
Roman  military  terms  (vi.  17,  ff.)     'LvtKwkinap^ 
speculator^  '  a  spy,*  from  specular^  '  to  look  about ;  * 
or,  as  Wahl  and  Schleusner  think,  from  spiculum^ 
the  weapon  carried  by  the  speculator.    The  word 
describes  the  emperoi's  life-guards,  who,  unong 
other  duties,   punished  the   condemned;   hence 
*an  executioner*  (Mark  vL  27),  margin,  'one  of 
his  guard  ;'  (comp.  Tadtus,  Hist>  L  25 ;  Joseph. 
De  Bell,  Jud,  L  33.  7 ;  Seneca,  De  Ird^  I   16). 
MdiceXXai',   from   macellum,    'a  market-place  for 
flesh*  (i  Cor.   x.  25).     As  Corinth  was  now  a 
Roman  colony,  it  is  only  consistent  to  find  that  the 
inhabitants  had  adopted  this  name  for  their  public 
market,  and  that  Paul,  writing  to  them,  should 
employ  it      MIXcof  (Matt  v.  41).     This  word  is 
also  used  by  Polybius  (xxxiv.  1 1.  8)  and  Strabo  (v. 
p.  332).     Secondly,  Latin  senses  of  Greek  words  : 
as  Kafyrbi  (Rom.  xv.  28),  '  fruit,'  where  it  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  emolumentum,  '  gain  upon 
money  lent,'  eta :  hraarot^  *  praise,*  in  the  juridical 
sense  of  elogium^  a  testimonuil  either  of  honour  or 
reproach  (i  Cor.  iv.  5).     Thirdly,  those  forms  of 
speech  which  are  properly  called  Latinisms :  as 
^\6fjLepot  T0  ^^*fi  '''^  Ueufbjf  woiijacu,  'willing  to 
content  the  people*  (Mark  xv.  15),  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  phrase  satisfacere  alicui:  Xafieip  rh 
Ua^bv  wofid,  '  to  take  security  of,'  salts  accipere  ab 
(Acts  xviL  9) :  Vbi  ipycurlap^  '  give  diligence/  da 
operant  (Luke  xil  58) ;  the  ^xzstremUtenadalium 
judicem  is  retained  in  Luke  xxiiL  15  :  0i>0^ei,  'see 
thou  to  that,'  tu  videris  (Matt  xxviL  4)  (Aricler, 
Hermenettl,  Biblica^yvsoLXiS^  l8i3,p.99;  Michaelis' 
Introduction  to  the  N,  T,,  by  Marsh,  Cambridge 
1793,  ^^^  ^'  P*rtL  p.  163,  sM,)     The  importance 
of  the  Latinisms  in  the  Greek  Testament  consists 
in  this,  that,  as  we  have  partly  shown  (and  the 
proof  might  be  much  extended),  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  best  Greek  writers  of  the  same  era. 
Their  occurrence,  therefore,  in  the  N.  T.  adds  one 
thread  more  to  that  complication  of  probabilities 
with  which  the  Christian  history  is  attended.    Had 
the  Greek  Testament  been  free  from  them,  the  ob- 
jection, though  recondite,  would  have  been  strong. 
M  the  same  time  the  subject  is  intricate,  and  ad- 
mits of  much  discussion.   Dr.  Marsh  disputes  some 
of  the  instances  adduced  by  Michaelis  {ut  supra,  p. 
431,  s^^.)     Dresigius  even  contends  that  there  are 
no  Latinisms  in  the  N.  T.  {De  Latinismis,  Leipsig 
1726 ;  and  see  his  VindicuE  Dissettationis  de  Latin' 
ismis).     Even  Aricler  allows  that  some  instances 
adduced  by  him  may  have  a  purely  Greek  origin. 
Truth,  as  usual,  lies  in  the  middle,  and  there  are, 
no  doubt,  many  irrefragable  instances  of  Latinisms, 
which  will  amply  repay  the  attention  of  the  student 
(see  Georgii  ffierocrit,  de  Latinismis  Novi  Test,, 
Witteberg  1733  ;  Kypke,  Observ,  Sacr,,  ii.  219, 
Wratis.  1755 ;  YrCcCxIntrodstctioinLect,  Nov,  Test,, 
]x  207,  sqq,.  Lips.   1 722.      Winer  refers  also  to 
Wemsdorf,  De  Christo  Latine  loquente,   p.    19 ; 
Jahn's^^r^^/v.  iL  iv.;  Olearius,  De  Stylo  Nov,  Test,, 
]>.  368,  sqq, ;  Jnchofer,  Sacra  Latinitatis  Historia, 
Prag.  1742;  secBibl,  Real-Worterbuch,  art  RSmer, 
Rbmisches,  eta) — J.  F.  EX 

LATIN  VERSIONS.  Under  this  head  we 
shall  give  some  account  of — X.  The  versions  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue  anterior  to 
that  or  Jerome ;  2.  The  version  of  Jerome  com- 

vaL.  II. 


monly  called  the  Vulgate ;  and  3.  Those  which 
have  been  executed  in  later  times. 

I.  Ante-Hieronymian  Versions. — ^The  early 
and  extensive  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the 
Latin-speaking  people,  renders  it  probable  that 
means  would  be  used  to  supply  the  Christians  who 
used  that  language  with  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
in  their  own  tongue,  especially  those  resident  in 
countries  where  the  Greek  language  was  less  gene- 
rally known.  That  from  an  early  period  such 
means  were  used  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  in- 
formation which  has  reached  us  is  so  scanty,  that 
we  are  not  in  circumstances  to  arrive  at  certainty 
on  many  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject It  IS  even  matter  of  debate  whether  there 
were  several  translations  or  one  translation  variously 
corrupted  or  emended. 

The  first  writer  by  whom  reference  is  supposed 
to  be  made  to  a  Latin  version  is  Tertullian,  m  the 
words :  *  Sciamus  plane  non  sic  esse  in  greco 
authentico,  quomodo  in  usum  exiit  per  duarum 
syllabarum  aut  callidam  aut  simplicem  eversionem,' 
etc.  {De  Mono^amia,  c.  ii).  It  b  possible  that 
Tertiillian  has  in  view  here  a  version  in  use  among 
the  African  Christians  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  such  is  his  meaning,  for  he  may  refer 
merely  to  the  manner  in  which  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion had  come  to  be  usually  cited,  without  intend- 
ing to  intimate  that  it  was  so  written  in  any  formal 
version.  The  probability  that  such  is  really  his 
meaning  is  greatly  heightened,  when  we  compare 
his  language  here  with  similar  expressioos  in  other 
parts  of  his  writings.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  Logos, 
ne  says,  *  Hanc  Gneci  Kbyw  dicunt,  quo  vocabulo 
etiam  sermonem  appellamus.  Ideoque  in  usu  est 
nostrorum  per  simplicitatem  interpretationis,  Ser- 
monem, dicere,  in  primordio  apud  Deum  esse' 
{Adv,  Prax,,  c  5) ;  where  he  seems  to  have  in  view 
simply  the  colloquial  usage  of  his  Christian  compa- 
triots (comp.  also  Adv.  Marc,  c.  4  and  c  9).  The 
testimony  of  Augustine  is  more  precise.  He  says 
{De  Doct.  Christ.,  ii.  11)  :  *  Qui  Script uras  in  He- 
brsea  lingua  in  Graecam  verterunt  numerari  possunt, 
latini  autem  interpretes  nullo  modo.  Ut  enim 
cuiquam  primis  fidei  temporibus  in  manus  venit 
codex  grsecus  et  aliquantulum  facultatis  sibi  utri- 
uscjue  linguse  Latine  videbatur,  ausus  est  interpre- 
tan.'  A  few  sentences  before  he  speaks  of  the 
*  Latinorum  interpretum  infinita  varietas;'  and  he 
proceeds  to  give  instances  how  one  of  these  ver- 
sions elucidates  another,  and  to  speak  of  the  defects 
attaching  to  all  of  them.  This  testimony  not  only 
clearly  establishes  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  Latin 
versions  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  but 
goes  to  prove  that  these  were  numerous ;  for  that 
Augustine  has  in  view  a  number  of  interpreters, 
and  not  merely  a  variety  of  recensions,  is  evident 
from  his  statement  in  this  same  connection,  '  in 
ipsis  interpretationibus  itala  cseteris  pneferatur,  nam 
est  verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sentendae ;' 
and  from  his  speaking  elsewhere  {Cont.  Faustum, 
ii.  2)  of  '  codices  aliarum  regionum.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  testimony  of  Hilary  is  in  favour  of  only 
one  Latin  version  \  *  Latma  translatio  dum  virtutem 
dicti  ignorat  magnam  intulit  obscuritatem,  non  dis- 
cemens  ambigui  sermonis  proprietatem  (inPs.  dviii.) 
On  the  same  side  is  the  declaration  of  Jerome :  '  Si 
latinis  exemplaribus  fides  est  adhibenda  responde- 
bunt  Quibus  ?  tot  sunt  enim  exemplaria  pene  quot 
codices.'  That  by  *  exemplaria*  here  Jerome  refers 
to  what  would  now  be  called  editions  or  receitsions. 
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is  evident  from  the  nature  of  his  statement,  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  intends  to  say  that 
almost  every  codex  presented  a  distinct  translation  ; 
and  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  what  follows :  *  Si 
autem  Veritas  est  quserenda  de  pluribus,  cur  non  ad 
eraecam  originem  revertentes  ea  quae  vel  a  vitiosis 
mterpretibusmale  reddita,  vel  a  prsesumptoribus  im- 
peritis  emendata  perversius,  vel  a  librariis  dormi- 
tantibus  addita  sunt  aut  mutata  corrigamus*  (Prof, 
in  Evangg.  Ad.  Damas.)  Elsewhere  [Praf,  in 
Josuam)  he  says  also  :  '  Apud  Latinos  tot  exem- 
plaria  (^uot  codices  et  unusquisque  pro  suo  arbitrio 
vel  addidit  vel  subtraxit  quod  ei  visum  est  ;*  where 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  Jerome 
frequently  uses  the  expression  communis  or  vulgata 
editioy  but  by  this  he  mtends  the  LXX.,  or  the  old 
Latin  translation  of  the  LXX.  In  reference  to  the 
Latin  N.  T.  he  uses  the  expressions,  latinus  inter- 
pres,  latini  codices^  or  simply  in  latino. 

The  statement  of  Augustine,  that  of  the  interpre- 
tations the  Itala  was  pr&rred,  has  been  supposed  to 
indicate  decidedly  the  existence  of  several  national 
Latin  versions  known  to  him.  For  this  title  can 
only  indicate  a  translation  prepared  in  Italy,  or 
used  by  the  Italian  churchesi*  and  presupposes  the 
existence  of  other  versions,  which  might  be  known 
as  the  Africana,  the  Hispanica,  etc  On  the  other 
liand,  however,  if  there  was  a  version  known  by 
this  name,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  never  be 
mentioned  a^in  by  Augustine  or  by  any  one  else ; 
and  further,  it  is  remarkable,  that  to  designate  an 
Italian  version,  he  should  use  the  word  Itala  and 
not  Italica,  This  has  led  to  the  suspicion  that  this 
word  is  an  error,  and  different  conjectunad  emenda- 
tions have  been  proposed.  Bentley  suggested  that 
for  itala  .  .  .  nam  there  should  be  read  ilia  .  .  • 
qw£^  a  singularly  infelicitous  emendation,  as  Hug 
has  shewn  {Int^d.^  £.  T.,  p.  267).  As  Augustine 
elsewhere  speaks  of  *  codicibus  ecclesiasticis  in- 
terpretationisusitatse'  {De consensu  Evangg,^  iL  66), 
it  nas  been  suggested  by  Potter  that  for  Itala 
should  be  read  usitata^  the  received  reading  having 
probably  arisen  from  the  omission,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  the  recurrent  syllable  us  between  inter- 
pretationibus  and  usitata  (thus  Interpretationi- 
busitata),  and  then  the  change  of  the  unmeaning 
itata  into  itala.  Of  this  emendation  many  have 
approved,  and  if  it  be  adopted,  the  testimony  of 
Augustine,  in  this  passage,  as  for  a  plurality  of 
Latm  versions,  will  be  greatly  enfeebled,  for,  by 
the  versio  usitata,  he  would  doubtless  intend  the 
version  in  common  use  as  opposed  to  the  unautho- 
rised interpretations  of  private  individuals.  As  tend- 
ing to  confirm  this  view  of  bis  meaning,  it  has  been 
ol^rved,  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  if 
there  was  an  acknowledged  versto  Africana,  the 
Christians  in  Africa  would  be  found  preferring  to 
that  a  version  made  for  the  use  of  the  Italians. 
A  new  suggestion,  relating  to  this  passi^,  has 
been  offer^l  by  Reuss  {GescA.  d.Schr,  d.  N,  71, 
p.  436),  '  Is  it  not  possible,*  he  asks,  *  that  Au- 
gustine may  refer,  in  this  passage  (written  about 
the  year  397),  to  a  work  of  Jerome,  viz.,  his  version 
of  Origen's  Hexapla,  which  Augustine,  in  one  of 
his  letters  (Ep,  xxviii.,  tom.  ii.  p.  61)  to  Jerome 

*  The  supposition  of  Wiseman  and  Lachmann, 
that  the  Itala  of  Augustine  was  a  corrected  codex 
of  the  one  Latin  version,  written  in  Italy,  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  Augustine's  words  in  their  con- 
nection. 


prefers  to  his  making  a  new  translation  (ram  the 
original  ?  *  At  any  rate,'  he  adds,  *  it  is  remark- 
able that  Isidore  of  Spain  {Etymd,^  vL  5)  cbanc- 
terises  the  translation  of  Jerome  (the  last)  as  ver- 
borum  tenaciorem  et  perspicuitate  sententia  clam- 
rem.  May  one  venture  to  suggest,  that  be  has 
taken  this  phrase  from  Augustine,  regarding  him 
as  using  it  of  Jerome  V  To  this,  however,  it  may 
be  replied,  that  whilst  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Isidore  took  the  passage  from  Augustine,  he  may 
have  done  so  without  r^aiding  Augustine's  words 
as  referring  to  any  work  of  Jerome.  That  they  do 
so  refer  seems  to  us  very  improbable. 

Aji  effort  has  been  noiade  to  obtain  a  decision  for 
this  question  from  a  collation  of  the  extant  remains 
of  the  ancient  Latin  texts,  but  without  success. 
Eichhom  {Einleit.  ins,  AC  71,  i v.  337,  £)  hascom- 
pared  several  passages  found  in  the  writhigs  of  the 
early  Latin  fatneis  with  certain  extant  coidices  of 
the  early  Latin  text;  and  from  the  resembhmce 
which  these  bear  to  each  other,  he  argues  that  they 
have  all  been  taken  from  one  common  translatioD. 
In  this  conclusion  many  scholars  have  concuned 
both  before  and  since  the  time  of  Eichhom  (Wet- 
stein,  Hody,  Semler,  Lachmann,  Tr^elles,  Tis- 
chendoif),  but  others  have,  on  the  other  side, 
pointed  to  serious  differences  of  rendering,  which, 
m  their  judgment,  indicate  the  existence  of  distinct 
translations  (Michaelis,  Hug,  De  Wette,  Bleek, 
etc) 

As  the  evidence  stands,  it  seems  impossible  either 
to  hold  by  the  existence  of  only  one  accredited 
Latin  version  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  cor- 
ruption of  which,  from  various  causes,  is  sufficicDt 
to  account  for  all  the  discrepancies  to  be  found  in 
the  extant  remains ;  or  to  maintain  with  oertaiDty 
that  there  were  several  independent  versions,  the 
work  of  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  Latin 
chureh.  Tiiere  is,  however,  a  third  snppoation 
which  may  be  advanced :  There  may  at  an  early 
period,  and  probably  in  Africa,  have  heai  made  a 
translation  ol  the  Bible  from  the  Greek  into  Latiiu 
and  this  may  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  other 
translations,  intended  to  be  amended  verskms  of 
the  original.  In  this  case  a  certain  fundamental 
sunilarity  would  mark  aU  these  translatMns  along 
with  considerable  variety ;  but  this  variety  would 
be  traceable  not  to  imdesigned  corruption,  bat  to 
purposed  attempts,  more  or  less  slulfiiUv  directed, 
to  produce  a  more  adequate  version.  This  suppo- 
sition meets  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  so  far  hns 
high  probability  in  its  favour.  Proceeding  upon  it, 
we  may  further  suppose  that  these  different  revised 
or  amended  translations  might  have  their  origin  ni 
different  parts  of  the  western  world ;  and  in  this 
case  the  meaning  of  Au^ustine*s  statement  in  the 
passage  {Cont.  Faustum,  iL  2)  where  he  speaks  of 
'  codices  aliarum  r^ionum,'  becomes  manifest  la 
this  case,  also,  if  the  reading  Itala  be  retained  (and 
most  critics  incline  to  retain  it)  in  the  fiunous  pas- 
sage above  cited,  it  will  indicate  the  revision  pre- 
pared in  Italy  and  used  by  the  Italian  churches ;  of 
which,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  it  would  be 
both  more  exact  and  more  polished  than  the  other? : 
and  with  which  Augustine  would  become  (iunihar 
during  his  residence  in  Rome  and  Milan. 

Of  this  ancient  Latin  version  in  its  various 
amended  forms,  all  of  which  it  has  become  oii- 
tomary  to  include  under  the  general  desi^tioo 
Itala,  we  have  remains  partly  in  the  diations  ff 
the  Latin  fathers,  partly  in  the  Gneco-Latin  ood.- 
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ces,  and  partly  in  special  MSS.  A  copious  collec- 
tion from  the  first  of  these  sources  (which  yet 
admits  of  being  augmented)  has  been  supplied  by 
Sabatier,  Bibliamm  SS,  Latina  Vers.  anHqua  seu 
Vetus  Itala,  etc.,  quacunque  reperiri  potuerunty 
Remis  1743,  3  vols,  fol,  ed.  2,  1749.  For  the 
Apocalypse  we  depend  entirely  on  this  source, 
namely  the  quotations  made  by  Primasius.  The 
Grseco- Latin  codices  are  the  Cantabridgian  or 
Codex  Beza,  the  Laudian^  the  Claromantane^  and 
the  Boernenan  [Manuscripts].  Of  the  known 
special  codices  containing  portions  of  the  N.  T., 
the  following  have  been  printed  or  collated :— : 

I.  Cod,  ^f///rfyixtr,  written  apparently  by  Euse- 
bius  the  martyr,  in  the  4th  century ;  it  embraces 
the  four  gospels,  though  with  frequent  lacuna. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Montfaucon  in  his  Diarium 
Italicum^  p.  445 ;  and  it  has  been  edited  by  Blan- 
chinus  (Bianchini)  in  Evangdiarium  qtutdruplex 
latina  vers,  antiq,  seu  Vet,  IteUicte,  etc.^  Rom. 
1749,  4  vols,  fol.;  previously  and  still  more  care- 
fully by  J.  A.  Irici,  SS,  Evangelhrum  Cod,  S, 
Eusebii  manu  exaratus,  ex  autographo  ad  unguem 
exhibitus,^  etc,,  Mediol.  1748,  2  parts,  4to.  In 
this  codex  the  gospels  are  arranged  in  the  order 
Matthew,  John,  Luke  [Lucanus],  Mark.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  style  of  this  codex,  and  the  imper- 
fect state  in  which  some  parts  of  it  are,  we  give 
the  following  passage  (John  iv.  48-52)  from  the 
edition  of  Irici : — 


AIT  ERGO  AD  ILLV 

iffS  NISI  SIG 
NA  ET  PRODIG 
-  -  VIDERITIS 

NON 

TIS  DIGIT  ILLI 


REG 
L    -- 


-  -  S  DME 
E 


AIT  -  -  IHS  -  ADE 
FILIVS  TVVS 
VIVIT  ET  CRE 
DIDIT  HOMO 
VERBO  QVOD 

DIXIT  ILLI  iHS 


ET  IBAT  JAM  -  -  - 

IPSO  DESCEN 
DENTE  SERVI 
OCCVRER - - 
ILLI  ET  NVNT  -  - 
VERVNT  EI  -  - 

CENTES  QVO 
NIAM  FILIVS 
TVVS  VIVIT 
INTER  -  -  GA 
BAT  H 

»  s  «  ^ 

MELIVS  HABVIT 
ET  DIXERVNT 
HERI  HORA  SEP 
TIMA  -  -  LIQVID 

ILLVM  FEBRIS. 


2.  Cod,  Veronensis,  a  MS.  of  the  4th  or  5th 
century,  in  the  library  at  Verona,  containing  the 
gospels,  but  with  many  lacuna;  printed  by  Bian- 
chini. 

3.  Cod.  Brixionus,  of  about  the  6th  century,  at 
Brixen  in  the  Tyrol,  containing  the  gospels,  with 
the  exception  of  some  parts  of  Mark ;  printed  by 
BianchinL 

4.  Cod,  Corbeijensist  a  veiy  ancient  MS,  from 
which  Martianay  edited  Matthew's  gospel,  the  Ep. 
of  James,  etc..  Par.  1695.  The  gospel  appears 
also  in  Bianchini's  work,  and  in  the  appendix  to 
Calmet*s  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  There 
is  another  MS.  of  the  old  Latin  text  at  Corbey, 
from  which  various  readings  have  been  collected 
on  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  by  Bianchini,  and 
on  die  four  gospels  (partially)  by  Sabatier. 

5.  Cod.  ColbertinuSy  of  the  lith  century,  in  the 
Parisian  library ;  edited  entire  by  Sabatier. 

6.  Cod,  Palatinus,  of  the  5th  century,  in  the 
library  at  Vienna,  containing  about  the  whole  of 


Luke  and  John  and  the  greater  part  of  Matthew 
and  Mark;  edited  by  Tischendorf,  Leip.  1847, 
4ta 

7.  Cod.  Bobbiensis,  of  the  5th  century,  now  at 
Turin,  formerly  in  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  con- 
taining portions  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  fragments 
of  Acts  xxiiL,  xxviL  28;  and  of  the  Epistle  of 
James,  i  1-5;  iii.  13-18;  iv.  I,  2;  v.  19,  20;  i 
Fet.  L  1-12;  edited  by  Fleck,  in  Anecdota  Sacra, 
Lips.  1837,  and  more  fully  by  Tischendorf,  in  the 
Wiener  JahrbiUher  1847. 

8.  Cod,  Claromontanus,  of  the  4th  or  5th  cen- 
tury, now  in  the  Vatican  library,  containing  the 
four  gospels,  Matthew  in  an  ante-hieronvmian  ver- 
sion (wanting  i.  i-iii.  15;  xiv.  33-xviii.  12),  the 
other  three  according  to  the  Vulgate ;  collated  by 
Sabatier,  edited  by  Mai,  Scriptorr,  Vett.  Nova 
Collectio  a  Vatican,  codd.  edita,  iii.  p.  257,  fi*. 

9.  Fragments  of  Mark  and  Luke,  contained  in 
a  MS.  of  about  the  5th  century,  belonging  to  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,  have  been  printed  by 
Alter,  in  Paulus  Repertor,  fUr  Bibl,  und  Morgen* 
land  Utter,,  iiL  1 15-170,  and  in  Paulus  Memora- 
bilien,  part  7,  58-96. 

10.  A  MS.  of  the  7th  century,  now  at  Breslau, 
containing  the  synoptic  gospels,  with  lacuna  and 
part  of  John's  gospel ;  described  by  Dr.  D.  Schulz, 
De  Cod.  4  Evangg.  Biblioth,  Rhedigeriana,  BresL 
1814. 

11.  A  fragment  of  Luke  (xviL-xxi.)  from  a 
palimpsest  of  the  6th  century,  in  Ceriani,  Monu- 
menta  Sac.  et  Prof,  praseriim  Bibl.  Ambrosiana, 
Mil.  1 86 1,  vol.  L,  Fasc.  i.  p.  1-8. 

12.  Cardinal  Mai  has  given,  in  his  Spicilegium 
Romanum,  tom.  ix.  p.  61-86,  various  readings  from 
a  very  ancient  codex  of  the  Speculum  Augustini, 
and  he  has  since  edited  the  Speculum  entire  in  his 
PP.  Nov.  Bibl.;  comp.  Tregelles,  p.  239. 

13.  14,  15.  In  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  are  three 
codices,  the  first  of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  contain- 
ing fragments  of  Matthew ;  the  second  a  Gallic  MS. 
of  the  7th  century,  containing  Mark  xvi.  14-20;  the 
third,  an  Irish  MS.  of  the  7th  or  8th  century,  con- 
taining John  xl  14-44. 

16.  Cod.  Monacensis,  of  the  6th  century,  con- 
taining the  four  gospels,  with  lacuna;  transcribed 
by  Tischendorf, 

17.  A  fragment  containing  Matt  xiii.  13-25,  on 
purple  vellum,  of  the  5th  century,  in  the  library  at 
Dublin,  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  iii  374,  by  Dr.  Todd. 

18.  Cod,  Guelferbytanusy  of  the  6th  centnrv,  con- 
taining some  fragments  of  Rom.  xi.  15,  published 
by  Knittel  in  1702  [Knittel],  and  more  correctly 
by  Tischendorf,  Anecdot.  Sac.  et  Prof.,  p.  153. 

19.  Fragments  of  the  Pauline  epistles  discovered 
by  Schmellerat  MUnich,  and  transcribed  by  Tischen- 
dorf, who  has  described  them  in  the  Deutsche  Zeit' 
schriftfiir  Christl.  Wissefischaft,  for  1857,  No.  8. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  MSS.  known  to 
exist  chiefly  in  the  British  libraries.  Some  of  these 
are  noticed  in  Bentley's  Critica  Sacra,  edited  by 
Ellis,  1862,  and  in  Westwood^s  Palaographia  Sacra 
Pictoria.  See  also  Betham's  Antiquarian  Re- 
searches, Petrie  On  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiq,  of 
Ireland,  O'Connor  Rerum  Hibem.  Scriptores. 

These  codices  palaeographists  and  critics  profess 
to  be  able  to  allot  to  different  recensions  or  re- 
visions. Nos,  I,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  II,  13,  and  17, 
they  pronounce  to  be  African;  3,  6,  12,  16,  Italic; 
and  14,  15,  Irish ;  though  Tischendorf  expresses 
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doubt  as  to  the  African  character  of  No.  9,  and  the 
Italic  of  No.  6. 

Of  the  O.  T.,  only  a  few  fragments  have  been 
discovered  in  special  codices.  These  have  been 
printed  by  Sabatier  {Lid,  «/.),  by  Vercellone  ( Vdria 
Lectiones  Vulg,  Lai,  Bibliorum,  2  vols.,  Rom. 
1860-62),  by  Miinter  {Miscell,  Hafn.  1821),  and  by 
Ranke  (Prngmenia  Has,  Am,  Mich,  1856,  1858). 
The  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  preserve  the  old  Latin 
version  of  those  boolu  of  the  Apocrypha  which 
were  not  retranslated  by  Jerome,  and  the  Psalter. 
Our  principal  source  of  information,  however,  is  in 
the  citations  made  by  the  Latin  fathers  from  the 
version  in  their  hands. 

From  these  various  sources  we  possess  in  the 
old  Latin  version  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Psalter,  Esther, 
and  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books  entire,  the  rest 
only  in  fragments ;  whilst  of  the  N.  T.  we  possess 
nearly  the  whole. 

The  value  of  these  remains  in  regard  to  the 
criticism  of  the  sacred  text  is  very  considerable. 
They  afford  important  aid  in  determining  the  con- 
dition of  the  Greek  text  in  the  early  centuries. 
This,  which  Bentley  was  the  first  to  perceive,  or 
at  least  to  announce,  has  been  fully  recognised  bv 
Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Tischendor^  though 
they  have  not  all  followed  it  out  with  equiol  discre- 
tion (see  TischendorPs  strictures,  Prolog,  in  ed, 
Se^  N.  71,  p.  ciiL,  ff.  ;  ccxliL) 

The  general  character  of  the  Itala  is  dose  liferal 
adherence  to  the  original,  so  as  often  to  trans- 
gress the  genius  of  the  Latin  language ;  its  phrase- 
ology being  marked  by  solecisms  and  improprieties 
which  may  be  due  to  its  having  been  originally 
produced  either  in  a  region  remote  from  the 
centre  of  classical  culture,  or  among  the  more  illi- 
terate of  the  community.  Thus  "Ztar^p  is  rendered 
by  salutariSf  Ziwpbpeof  by  mperponere  {f.g.,  '  quanto 
ergo  %uperponit  homo  ab  ove,'  Matt  xii.  12),  wpoeX- 
frlttw  by  prasperare^  KoaiiMcpdroptt  by  mundiU- 
rnntet,  etc. ;  and  we  have  such  constructions  as 
stellam  quam  viderant  in  orientem  (Matt  ii.  9) ; 
ut  ego  veniens  adorem  ei  (Matt  ii.  8) ;  qui  autem 
audientes  (il  9);  pressuris  quibus  sustinetis  (2 
Thess.  L  4) ;  habitavit  in  Caphamaum  maritimam 
(Matt  iv.  13) ;  terra  Naphthalim  viam  maris  (iv. 
15) ;  verbum  audit  et  continuo  cum  gaudio  accipit 
eum  (xiii.  20) ;  dominantur  eorum,  prindpantur 
eorum  (xx.  25),  etc.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  current  text  was  exposed  to  in- 
numerable corruptions,  and  that  we  can  hardly, 
from  the  spedmens  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
form  any  very  accurate  judgment  of  the  state  in 
which  it  was  at  first  One  can  hardly  suppose 
that  by  any  Latin^speaking  people,  the  following 
version,  which  is  that  presented  by  the  Colber- 
tina  MS.,  of  CoL  ii  18,  19,  could  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  idiomatic,  or  even  intelligible : — Nemo 
vos  convincat  volens  in  humilitate  et  religione  an- 
gelorum,  qu«  vidit  ambulans,  sine  causa  inflatus 
sensu  camis  suae,  et  non  tenens  caput  Christum, 
ex  quo  omne  corpus  connexum  et  conductione  sub- 
ministratum  et  provectum  crescit  in  incrementum 
Del  If  this  be  (to  borrow  the  remark  of  Eich- 
hom,  from  whose  EinUitung  ins  N,  T.^  iv.  354  ff., 
we  have  taken  these  spedmens)  *  verborum  tenax,' 
where  is  the  *  p>erspicuitas  sententise '  of  which 
Augustine  speaks  ! 

IL  HiERONYMIAN  OR  VULGATE  VERSION. — I. 

Labours  of  Jerome, — ^To  such  an  extent  had  igno- 
rance, cardessness,  and  unskilful  emendation  cor- 


rupted the  copies  of  the  Itala  in  use,  that  it  beoune 
generally  and  strongly  felt  that  something  must  be 
done  to  rescue  the  liitin  churches  from  the  evils 
to  which  this  exposed  them,  and  to  secure  to  them 
a  settled  correct  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
To  this  feeling,  effect  was  given  at  the  rig^t  time 
by  the  duty  odng  laid  by  the  Romish  Bishop 
Damasus  upon  Jerome,  the  man  of  all  odiers  then 
living  most  competent  to  dischaige  it ;  the  mao 
most  skilled  in  the  original  tongues  of  Scripture, 
one  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Biblical  learning 
gave  the  best  omen  of  success,  and  who  possessed 
abundant  leisure  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the 
work.     To  the  requestof  Damasos,  Jerome,  after 
some  hesitation,  acceded.    He  first  addressed  him* 
sdf,  about  the  year  382,  to  the  revision  of  the 
existing  version  of  the  gospds,  which  he  sought  to 
bring  into  accordance  wim  the  Greek  origmal*- 
Novum  Testamentum  graecae  fidei  reddidi,  says  he 
{Catal,  ScriptL  EccU^  135) ;  a  woric  which  he  de- 
scribes as  at  onoc  pious  and periiousy  for  he  foresaw 
that  people  accustomed  from  their  infimcy  to  a 
particular  translation  would  r^ard  him  as  nothing 
better  than  a  sacrilegious  falsifier,  should  he  alter, 
add    to,   or    correct  the   old  version  {Prof,  in 
Evangg,  tut  Damasum).     Resolved,  therefore,  to 
proceed  with  great  caution,   he  selected  Greek 
codices  which  did  not  differ  much  firom  the  Latin 
usage,  and  he  so  restrained  his  pen  that  only  where 
he  found  the  translation  misrepresenting  the  sense 
did  he  venture  to  correct  it     He  next  took  up  the 
Psalter,  at  first  following  the  common  text  of  the 
LXX.,  but  afterwards  that  in  Origen*s  ffexapU, 
with  his  critical  marks  [ProL  ii,  i>v  Fss, ;  Ep.  ad 
Suniam  ei  Freteiam  de  emend,   Ps.;  ApoL  adr. 
Ruffin.  XL  24).     Both  recensions  are  extant,  the 
former  known  as  the  PsaUerium  Pomanum^  the 
latter  as  the  PsalL   Gallicanum  ;  and  both  have 
been  repeatedly  printed.     An  edition  of  the  tvo 
was  issued  at  Paris  as  early  as  1509  by  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Reformation  m  France,  Jacques  Le 
Fevre  d'Estaples,  under  the  title  PsalUnum  Quin- 
cuplex  Gallic,  Roman,  Hebr,  Vetus  condliatum;  (^ 
which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  15  x  8,  and  a  third 
at  Caen  in  15 15,  in  one  vol.  folio.     Pursuing  this 
course,  Jerome  set  himsdf  to  revise  all  the  boob 
of  the  O.  T.,  and  emend  them  according  to  the 
Hexaplar  text,  but  it  is  not  ascertained  to  what 
extent  this  design  was  executed.     That  he  fulfill^^ 
it  in  reference  to  Job,  the  writings  of  Sdomoo,  and 
Chronides,  is  attested  by  himself  (ApoL  Cofi- 
Ruffin,  iL  24.) ;  but  it  would  appear  that  of  the 
result  of  his  labours  in  this  department  he  was  hv 
some  means  defrauded  {^Ep  xav.  ad  Augustin) 

These  efforts  led  on  to  his  undertaking  what  w 
for  his  time  a  gigantic  work,  the  translation  of  the 
entire  O.  T.  from  the  Hebrew.  Commencis^ 
with  the  books  of  Kings,  he  issued  in  suoccssioo, 
and  in  the  following  o^er,  the  Prophets,  the  writ- 
ings of  Solomon,  Job,  the  Psalms,  Eua,  Nebe* 
miah,  Chronicles,  the  Pentateodi,  Joshua,  Judges 
Ruth,  and  Esther.  He  also  translated  from  the 
Chaldee  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Judith  and 
Tobit,  the  latter  in  one  day  with  the  aid  of  a  Jew, 
the  former  by  his  own  unaided  effort  after  he  \oA. 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language. 
To  the  books  of  Esther,  Jeremiah,  DanH^c  «- 
tiined  the  Apocryphal  additions,  though  he  did 
not  himself  approve  them.  In  these  labours  be 
was  occupied  about  twenty  years,  from  A.  u  3^5 
to  405.    In  executing  this  translation  Jeraroe  some- 
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times  adhered  closely  to  the  LXX.  and  other  Greek 
versions,  when  he  perceived  that  they  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Hebrew ;  at  other  times  he 
translated  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  using  the  aid 
of  his  Jewish  masters  (Hody,  p.  350,  S.)  Jerome 
introduced  into  his  version  the  practice  of  distin- 
guishing by  'cola'  and  'commata,'  a  practice 
previously  not  in  use  among  the  Latms  (Pra/.  in 
£sai. ;  in  Paraiip.,  etc.) 

In  one  of  his  writings  (Proem,  ad  Lib.  Hi,  Com- 
ment, in  Galat.)  he  laments  the  effect  of  his  He- 
brew studies  in  spoiling  his  Latin  style.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  devotedness  to 
these  studies,  and  a  greater  familiarity  with  their 
object  than  can  probably  be  justly  admitted.  At 
the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jerome 
was  a  diligent  student  of  Hebrew,  and  used  the 
best  means  within  his  reach  to  acquire  proficiency 
in  that  language  (cf.  Ep,  cut  Rusticum^  c.  6; 
Epitaph,  Paula  ;  Prof,  in  Daniel,  ;  Ep,  ad  ^Da- 
masum  ;  Proem,  in  Job,^  etc,  ;  Hody,  p.  359,  ff.) 
His  linguistic  attainments  have  been  ridiculously 
exalted  by  some,  but  we  may  safely  allow  him  the 
praise  which  he  himself  claims  {Adv.  Puffin, ),  of 
being  '  Hebraeus,  Graecus,  Latinus,  trilinguis/  and 
whioi  Augustine  freely  concedes  to  him,  designat- 
ing him  'homo  doctissimus  et  omnium  trium  lin- 
guarum  peritus'  {De  Civil,  Dei,  1.  xvilL,  c  43). 

2,  Reception  of  Jeromes  Version, — ^Though  com- 
menced and  carried  on  under  the  sanction  and 
encouragement  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  autho- 
rities in  the  church,  the  work  of  Jerome  was  far 
from  being  cordially  accepted  by  the  Christian 
community.  Jerome  himself  is  constantly  com- 
plaining, m  his  prefaces  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
his  writings,  of  the  obloquy  to  which  his  under- 
taking was  exposed,  and  of  the  injurious  treatment 
to  which  he  was  himself  subjected  He  was  vio- 
lently attacked  by  Ruffinus,  presbyter  of  Aquileia, 
who,  amongst  other  charges,  asserts  that  he  was 
misled  by  one  of  his  Hebrew  teachers,  whose  name, 
Barhanina,  he  corrupts  into  Barabbas  (*  Plautino 
sale,'  says  Jerome  in  his  reply),  and  compares  Jerome 
to  the  Jews,  who  preferred  Barabbas  to  Jesus.  To 
this  attack  Jerome  replied  in  his  Apologia  contra 
Ruffinum,  At  first,  also,  Augustine  looked  un- 
favourably on  the  new  version ;  but  afterwards  he 
acknov^led^ed  its  merits,  and  himself  used  it  in  his 
citations  of  Scripture  {Epp,  ad  Hieron.,  28,  71,  82, 
89 ;  De  Civ,  Dei,  xviii.  48 ;  Ep,  ad  Audacem ; 
De  Doct,  Christy  iv.  7  ;  Qua:st.  in  Deut,,  20,  24  ; 
in  Jos.,  7,  IS,  19,  24,  25  ;  in  Jud.,  16,  37,47,  56). 
By  others  it  was  from  the  first  cordially  welcomed, 
and  even  during  Jerome's  lifetime  it  was  in  some 
churches  publicly  read.  After  his  death  the  preju- 
dices which  had  impeded  its  reputation  graduaJly 
subsided,  and  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  it  was  in  use, 
along  with  the  old  version,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  was  gradually  rising  above  the  latter  in  public 
esteem  (Kforal,  in  ybb,,  Prsef.)  Somewhat  later, 
Isidore  of  Seville  attests  that  it  was  in  general  use 
in  all  the  churches,  because  it  was  more  true  to  the 
meaning  and  clearer  in  expression  than  the  other 
{De  off,  eccles,^  i.  12) ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  it  may  be  r^arded  as  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Western  Church,  though  it  was  at  no 
time  indicated  as  such  by  any  authoritative  declara- 
tion. The  Psalter,  however,  in  the  older  version, 
as  corrected  by  Jerome  {Psalterium  GaUicanum)^ 
continued  to  be  used,   it  being  more  difficult  to 


introduce  a  new  book  for  psalmody  than  one  for 
reading.  Some  of  the  apocryphal  books,  as  already 
mentioned,  were  also  retained  from  the  old  version, 
and  the  N.  T.  remained  as  it  was  left  by  Jerome 
after  simply  revising  the  old  translation.  From  its 
general  reception  this  somewhat  composite  work 
came  to  be  known  as  the  edilio  Vulgaia^  ue.  (to 
use  the  words  of  Jerome  in  reference  to  the  LXX.), 
editio  toto  orbe  Vulgata,  the  received  and  common 
text  of  Scripture,  a  title  answering  to  the  Koi»^ 
tKSoais  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  This,  which  was 
at  first  used  of  the  LXX.,  or  the  translation  of  the 
O.  T.  made  from  the  LXX.,  was  readily  transferred 
thence  to  that  of  Jerome  when  it  became  current 
in  the  churches. 

3.  History  ofjeromis  version  till  the  invention  of 
printing, — The  circumstances  under  which  this 
version  came  into  use  could  hardly  fail  to  expose 
it  to  serious  corruption,  beyond  that  to  which  all 
unprinted  documents  are  exposed  fix>m  the  ignor- 
ance or  presumption  of  copyists.  The  use  along 
with  it  of  the  old  version  supplied  a  constant 
temptation  to  alter  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
from  this  cause  the  version  of  Jerome  became  in 
course  of  time  largely  corrupted,  especially  in  the 
parts  of  Scripture  used  for  liturgical  purposes. 
Roger  Bacon  asserts  that  it  was  corrupted  also  by 
the  interpolation  of  passages  taken  from  the  offices 
of  the  church — Ab  officio  ecdesise  multa  accipiunt 
et  ponunt  in  textu  (Hody,  p.  428).  Parallel 
passages  further  offered  an  inducement  to  altera- 
tion, and  in  this  way  many  changes  were  made  on 
the  later  version.  It  is  even  alleged  that  it  was 
altered  to  make  it  agree  better  with  Josephus 
(Hody,  /.  c)  Sometimes  also  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  introduce  what  seemed  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  orthodoxy  of  the  translation ;  thus,  after 
the  words  *  videbo  Deum '  (Job  xix.  26)  some  one 
inserted  '  salvatorem  meum,'  because  '  videtur 
facere  ad  fidem,  et  quia  cantatur  in  ecclesia' 
(Hugo,  Correctorium  ;  comp.  Dcederlein,  Littera' 
risches  Museum,  St  L  35).  , 

From  these  various  causes  the  text  had  become 
so  corrupt  that  even  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  make  an  attempt  to 
revise  it,  so  as  to  secure  greater  accuracy.  This 
task  was  committed  by  that  enlightened  and  mag- 
nanimous prince  to  Alcuin,  who,  somewhere  about 
the  year  802,  undertook  it,  and  by  comparing,  it  is 
said,  the  existing  text  with  the  originals,  and  pro- 
bably also  collating  different  MSS.,  sought  to  pro- 
duce a  correct  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible  (Hody, 
p.  409).  Alcuin  says  that  he  corrected  all  the 
books  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  *  examussim,'  but  under 
his  idea  of  *  correcting '  was  included  the  rectifying 
of  the  version  itself  where  it  seemed  to  him  not  ade- 
quately to  represent  the  original ;  and  the  result  of 
this  was  that  under  his  hands  the  Vulgate  was  still 
further  perverted  from  its  original  condition.  We 
may  doubt  also  how  far  his  collation  of  MSS. 
was  conducted  on  critical  grounds,  nor  do  we 
know  how  £u:  it  extended.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate  remained  still  so  unsettled,  that 
in  the  nth  century  it  became  necessary  to  subject 
it  to  another  revision.  This  was  undertaken  by 
Lanfranc  with  the  aid  of  other  learned  men  ;  but 
though  a  writer  of  the  time  says,  'multa  ad 
unguem  emendavit'  (Rob.  de  Monte,  ap.  Hody,  p. 
416),  his  work  was  not  much  known  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  accordingly  in  the  next  century  another 
revision  was  undertaken   by  Cardinal  Nicolaus. 
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Others  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  after  the 
1 2th  century  there  began  to  be  formed  the  so-called 
Epanorthekt  or  Correctoria  Bibiica.  Of  these  the 
earliest  was  that  of  the  Abbot  Stephanus,  about 
the  year  1150.  Then  followed  that  which  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  issued  for  the  use  of  their 
students,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  an  ancient 
MS.  cited  as  Parisius^  and  sometimes  Correctio 
Parisitnsts^  from  which  corrected  readings  are 
taken  (Simon,  Hist.  Crit,,  c.  9,  p.  115) ;  a  copy 
of  this  Correctorium,  consisting  of  four  volumes 
folio,  was  in  the  library  of  the  Abbey  of  Citeaux 
till  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  attempt  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens  to  introduce  this  Correc- 
torium into  general  use  called  forth  an  interdict  of 
it  from  the  Dominicans  (a.d.  1256),  who  issued 
Correctoria  of  their  own.  Of  these,  that  of  Hugo 
a  Sto  Caro  is  the  one  best  known ;  a  copy  of  it 
exists  in  the  library  at  NUmberg ;  and  in  the 
Pauline  Library  at  Leipzig  there  is  another  Domi- 
nican Correctorium,  specimens  from  which  are 
given  by  Carpzov  {CrU,  Sac.^  p.  686).  Other 
religious  bodies,  the  Carthusians  and  the  Francis- 
cans, had  also  their  special  Correctoria  (Hug,  p. 
278) ;  a  copy  of  one  of  the  latter  b  in  the  libraiy 
of  the  University  of  Freiburg,  of  which  Hug  (/.  c.) 
gives  an  account.  These  Correctoria  were  prepared 
by  noting  on  the  margin  of  some  MS.  readings  in 
which  omer  MSS.  differed  from  it,  and  appending 
short  notes  in  which  the  readings  were  cnticised. 
In  determining  which  to  prefer,  die  authors  were 
guided  rather  by  exegetiod  and  dogmaticaed  rea- 
sons than  b^  those  of  a  critical  kind ;  and  as  they 
sometimes  mtroduced  the  translations  which  they 
found  in  the  Latin  fathers,  and  also  made  new 
translations  from  the  original,  their  labours  often 
tended  rather  to  deform  than  to  correct  the  text  of 
the  Vulgate. 

The  corruptions  to  which  the  text  of  the  Vulgate 
has  been  exposed  have  caused  it  to  be  reganied 
with  considerable  suspicion ;  and  some  have  even 
gone  the  length  of  asserting  that  we  no  longer 
possess  the  translation  of  Jerome  (see  Pfeiffer,  Crii. 
Sac.,  0pp.  p.  790;  and  Carpzov,  Crii,  Sac.,  p. 
680).  The  reasons  adduced  oy  these  writers  are 
not  utithout  weight;  but  the  general  opinion  of 
scholars  is,  that  they  have  failed  to  establish  their 
position  to  the  extent  they  have  desired. 

4.  Hisiory  of  the  printed  /^ur/. -^  Among  the 
earliest  uses  to  which  tne  discovery  of  printing  was 
put,  was  the  multiplying  of  copies  of  the  Latin 
Bible ;  the  first  edition  which  has  the  place  and 
year  of  publication  noted  is  that  of  Mentz,  1462 ; 
for  earlier  editions,  see  Le  Long,  iL  2,  58,  ff.,  ed. 
Masch.  As  the  MSS.,  however,  from  which 
these  were  executed  were  in  a  corrupt  state,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  earliest  printed 
editions  were  sadly  incorrect.  The  diffusion  of 
copies,  indeed,  only  made  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
text  more  apparent  and  more  generally  known. 
Hence  attempts  began  to  be  made  at  a  critical  re- 
vision of  the  text,  and  editions  having  critical 
apparatus  appended  were  issued.  Of  Uiis  class 
are  the  editions  of  Gumelli,  Paris  1504 ;  of  Cas- 
tellan, Venet.  i^ii ;  of  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
elott,  151 7;  of  Colinaras,  Paris  1525;  of  Rob. 
Stephen,  Paris  1527,  and  especially  the  fourth 
edition,  1540,  and  following  editions ;  of  Benedic- 
tus  (Benoist),  Paris  1541 ;  and  of  Isid.  Clarius, 
Venet  1542  (Le  Long,  I.e.)  As  the  emendations 
in  these  editions,  however,  were  often  arbitrarily 


made,  and  in  some  cases  were  really  new  trans- 
lations, the  condition  of  the  text  was  still  such  as 
to  give  occasion  for  serious  complaint. 

During  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  a  commission  under  the  presidency  of  Arch- 
bishop Filhol  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  state 
of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate.     Their  report  was  given 
in  on  the  17th  of  March  1546,  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  text  was  so  corrupt,  that  only  the 
Pope  could  restore  it  to  its  original  integrity.    Hot 
debates  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  uru- 
posed  that  a  new  translation  should  be  made  from 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  prononnce^t 
to  be  alone  authentic.     Others  contended  that  all 
that  was  required  was  an  amended  Vulgate ;  but 
much  discussion  arose  as  to  the  merits  of  Jerome^ 
translation,  and  doubts  were  cast  by  some  on  the 
claims  of  the  existing  Vulgate  to  be  regarded  as 
Jerome's  work  at  all.    The  result  was  a  resolution, 
adopted  on  the  8th  of  April,  declaring  that  the 
*  vetus  et  Vulgata  editio    was  alone  to  be  held 
authentic,  *  in  publicis  lectionibus,  disputatiooibuSf 
praedicationibus  et  expositionibus  ;'  and  discharg- 
ing all  persons  from  presuming  on  any  pretext  to 
reject  it.     Some  douot  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
this  decree  was  intended  to  preclude  in  all  cases  an 
appeal  to  the  original  Scriptures  as  the  final  autho- 
rity.    Such  seems  unquestionably  to  be  its  obrioos 
meaning ;  for  if  not  even  in  controversy  may  any 
one  presume  to  set  aside  the  translation,  there  can 
in  no  case  be  a  legitimate  appeal  to  the  original 
from  the  translation.     But  Hug  says  that  *the 
meaning  is  plainly  this :    As  in   civil  affiun  an 
authentic  instrument  is  valid  evidence,  so  in  public 
religious  matters  the  Vulgate  is  a  document  from 
which  valid  argument  may  be  drawn,  without  pre- 
judice, however,  to  other  documents'  (Introd,,  p. 
279).     If  this  was  all  the  Council  meant,  it  is  a 
pity  they  said  so  much  more  than  this,  and  boond 
their  church  by  an  edict  which  undoubtedly  has 
operated  to  the  discouragement  of  all  true  Biblical 
exegesis  within  her  pale. 

Whilst  thus  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  Vol- 

Sate,  the  Tridentine  divines  did  not  attempt  to 
ecids  which  of  the  differing  editions  was  the  one 
to  be  preferred  |  they  only  enacted  that  henceforth 
the  Vulgate  should  be  imprinted  in  the  most 
emendea  form  possible  (Sep.  4 1  Deer.  2).  They 
appointed,  however,  a  commission  to  effect  a 
correct  edition  of  the  Vulgate ;  but  this  was  sud- 
denly suspended  bv  order  of  the  Pope  Paul  IIL 
An  attempt  was  also  made  by  Hentenius,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  theologians  of  Louvain,  to  pro- 
duce a  correct  text  by  printing  a  revised  edition  of 
the  fourth  Stephanie  impression,  Lonvain  1547- 
The  proceedings  in  this  matter  of  the  Council  ex- 
cited derision  at  Rome,  and  provoked  displeasui« 
among  sdiolarly  men  in  the  Romish  Church,  ot 
whom  such  men  as  Maffei  and  Famcsi  openly  sig- 
nified their  dissatis&ction.  The  Court  of  Rone, 
however,  seized  the  occasion  for  exerting  its  autho- 
rity, and  assumed  the  prerogative  of  issuing  the 
authentic  Scriptures.  This  work,  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  Pius  IV.  and  V.,  was  hastily  completed 
by  Sixtus  V,  who  fitted  up  a  press  in  the  Vatican 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  it,  and  himself  cor- 
rected the  press.  It  appeared  under  the  title 
Biblia  Sacra  Vulgata  editionis  tribtu  ivmis  disttMCta, 
Romas  ex  Typogr.  Apostol.  Vat,  1590*  fol. ;  * 
second  title  page  announces  that  this  edition  b  'au 
ConciUi  Tridentini  pisescriptum  cmeodata,  et  a 
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Sixto  v.,  P.  M.,  recognita  et  approbata.'  The 
manifold  deficiencies  of  this  edition  were  apparent 
even  before  it  was  issued,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remedy  or  conceal  them  by  erasing,  past- 
ing  corrections  over  the  errors,  or  correcting  by 
the  pen ;  nevertheless  the  work  was  sent  forth 
with  the  highest  preteiislons,  all  other  editions 
were  interdicted,  and  the  alteration  of  the  minutest 
particle  was  prohibited.  Pope  Gregory  XIV., 
iiowever,  saw  it  necessary  to  send  forth  a  more 
worthy  edition  of  the  Vulgate  text,  and  the  work 
which  he  began  was  completed  by  Clement  VIII. 
This,  which  appeared  in  1592,  though  professing 
to  be  *  Sixti  V.  jussu  recognita  et  cTementis  auc- 
toritate  edita,*  differed  very  much  from  the  Sixtine 
edition,  copies  of  which  the  popes  endeavoured  to 
buy  up  and  destroy,  so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the 
rarest  of  books.  In  1593  Clement  sent  forth 
another  edition,  which  contained  many  alterations. 
The  errors  of  the  Clementine  recension,  and  the 
discrepancies  between  it  and  that  of  Sixtus,  though 
both  issued  under  the  supreme  papal  sanction, 
have  been  fully  exposed  by  James  in  his  Bdlum 
Papalty  sine  concordia  discors  Sixti  quinti  et  de- 
mentis octavi  circa  Hieronymianam  editionem^ 
Lond.  1600;  and  Prosper  Marchand,  in  Schel- 
hom's  Amcenitates  Utteraria,  iv.  p.  433,  fT. ;  see 
also  Hody,  p.  505  ;  and  Amama,  Censura  vulg, 
vers,  quinque  Hbb,  Afos.,  Franeq.  1620.  In  1593 
an  eaitioa  in  4to  of  Uie  Clementine  text  was 
issued  from  the  Vatican  press,  and  another  in 
1598,  sm.  4to.  Both  the  folio  and  quarto  editions 
contain  the  preface  of  Bellarmin,  in  which  he 
describes  the  design  of  the  editors,  and  the  rules 
by  which  they  were  guided.  The  quarto  editions 
have  marginal  references,  explanations  of  the 
Hebrew  names,  and  an  index  rerum ;  both  are 
very  incorrectly  printed,  and  the  text  they  present 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  edition  of 
1592.  A  reprint  of  this  edition  in  4to  and  8vo 
was  issued  from  the  Plantine  press,  Antwerp 
1599;  which,  however,  in  many  places  differs  from 
its  original.  Almost  all  subsequent  editions  have 
slavishly  followed  that  of  Clement,  copying  even 
its  manifest  errors  (see  a  list  in  I^  Long — Masch 
ii.  3,  p.  249,  if.)     Recent  editions  are  those  of  L. 


van  Ess,  3  vols.,  Tiib.  1822;  Kistemaker,  3  vols., 
Miinster  1823;  an  edition  published  by  authority 
of  Leo  XII.  at  Frankfort -on -the -Maine,  8vo, 
1826 ;  one  in  sm.  folio,  published  at  Besan9on  and 
Paris  1839 ;  and  that  of  Fleck,  Lips.  1840.  An 
attempt  to  produce  a  correcter  text  has  recently 
been  made  by  Vercellone  in  an  edition  published 
by  him  at  Rome  in  1861.  Of  great  value  also  are 
his  Varia  Lectiones  Vulgakt  Lat.  Bib.  ediiionis^ 
tom.  L,  ii.,  part  I  (Pent — I  Regg.),  Rom.  1860- 
62,  4to.  The  earlier  work  of  Bukentop  {Lux  de 
luccy  etc,  Colon.  Agripp.  1 710,  4to),  in  which  the 
doubtful  and  various  readings  of  the  Clementine 
edition  are  illustrated  from  the  original  texts,  and 
the  Sixtine  edition  is  discussed,  possesses  also 
much  utility.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Vulgate 
text  yet  remains  a  desideratum. 

5.  Principal  codices  of  the  Vulgate, —  I.  Cod, 
Amiantinus^  of  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  the 
oldest  and  best  extant ;  in  the  Laurentian  library 
at  Florence ;  it  contains  the  O.  T.,  except  Baruch, 
and  the  N.  T.;  the  latter  has  been  edited  from  it 
by  Tischendorf,  Lips.  1850,  4to. 

2.  Biblia  Gothica  Toletana  Ecclesia^  of  the  8th 
century,  containing  all  the  books  except  Baruch 
(Vercellone,  Var,  Lectt.^  i.  p.  84). 

3.  Cod,  Cavensis,  of  the  8th  century,  if  not 
earlier;  contains  the  O.  and  N.  T.;  belongs  to  the 
monastery  of  La  Cava,  near  Salerno ;  examined  by 
Tischendorf. 

4.  Cod.  PauUinus^  of  the  9th  century,  wants 
Baruch ;  at  Rome  (Vercellone,  /.  c.) 

5.  Cod,  Statianus  hod.  Valiiceilanus,  of  the  9th 
century;  at  Rome  {Ibid.) 

6.  Cod.  OttobonianuSf  of  the  8th  century,  con- 
tains the  Octateuch;  in  the  Vatican  {Ibid.) 

7.  Biblia  Carolina^  of  the  9th  century;  wants 
Baruch,  and  the  two  last  leaves  are  by  a  later 
hand ;  in  the  cantonal  library  at  Ziirich. 

8.  Biblia  Bamburgensia^  of  the  9th  century, 
wants  the  Apocalypse ;  it  has  Jerome's  Epistle  to 
Paulinus  prefixed  in  large  uncials,  the  rest  of  the 
MS.  is  minuscular ;  in  this  MS.  I  John  v.  7  ap- 
pears thus  (Kopp,  JBilder  u,  SchrifUn  der  Voruity 
1.  184): 
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9.  Cod,  Alcuiniy  of  the  9th  century,  containing 
the  O.  and  N.  T.  (except  Baruch) ;  supposed  to  be 
that  offered  to  Charlemagne  at  his  coronation; 
formerly  in  the  pos.session  of  the  recluses  at  Moutier 
de  Grandval,  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Addit, 
10,  546). 

10.  A  MS.  on  very  clean  parchnocnt,  probably 
of  the  13th  century;  formerly  at  Altdorf,  now  at 
ICrlangen  (Niederer,  Naehrichten  zter  Kirchen-Ge- 
lehrten-und  Biicher-Geschichte^  x.  125). 

11.  A  MS.,  of  the  13th  century,  described  in 
Eichhom*s  Repertorium^  xvii.  183,  ff. 


12.  Cod.  FtUdensis^  ot  the  6th  century,  contains 
the  N.  T.,  with  the  gospels  m  the  form  of  a 
harmony ;  used  by  Lachmann  in  his  edition  of  the 
Latin  subjoined  to  hi?  G'eek  N.  T. ;  a  specimen 
Was  published  by  Ranke,  Marb.  i860,  4to. 

13.  Cod.  Forojutiensis ;  contains  the  four  gos- 
pels ;  edited  along  with  fragments  of  Mark's  gos- 
pel from  the  Prague  MS.  (previously  edited  bv 
Dobrowski,  Fragmentum  Pragense  Ev.  S.  Marct^ 
etc.,  Prag.  1778,  4to),  and  other  remains  of  the 
same  gospel  from  MSS.  preserved  at  Venice,  by 
Bianchini,  Append,  ad  Evangel,  qnadrupi. 
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14.  Cod.  Sangallensis ;  a  Graeco-Latin  MS.  of 
the  9tli  century ;  contains  the  four  gospels  in  Greek, 
with  an  interlineary  translation ;  edited  in  fac-simile 
by  Rettig,  Turici  1836,  410.  There  is  another 
Cod.  Sangallensis  containing  fragments  of  the 
gospels,  of  the  6th  century,  descrit^d  by  Tischen- 
dorf  in  the  Deutsche  ZeUschrift fur  ChrisiL  Wissen- 
schaft^  '857,  No,  7,  and  esteemed  by  him  of  great 
value  for  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  (Tischendorf,  Pro- 
Agjr.  249,  ff.) 

Besides  these,  many  codices  exist  both  in  British 
and  Continental  libraries.  The  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity Library  possesses  some  fine  examples,  of 
scone  of  which  we  have,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
librarian,  been  permitted  to  give  a  specimen  in 
fieicsimile. 
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The  value  of  the  Vulgate  for  the  criticism  and 
exegesis  of  the  sacred  texts  cannot  be  rated  very  high. 
It  certainly  proves  that  the  existing  Masoretic  text 
of  the  O.  T.  has  undergone  no  serious  alteration 
since  the  time  of  Jerome ;  and  it  presents  varieties 
of  reading  some  of  which  are  supported  by  extant 
codices  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  but  beyond  this,  its 
value  for  the  O.  T.  in  a  critical  point  of  view  hardly 
extends  (Eichhom,  Einleit.  ins  A.  T.,  i,  sec.  X27, 
b).  The  dubious  state  of  the  text  must  always 
diminish  its  value  for  critical  purposes. 

As  to  the  exegetical  value  of  the  Vulgate  little 
can  be  said.  Sometimes  it  supplies  a  rendering 
of  a  Hebrew  word,  the  meaning  of  which  might 
have  otherwise  remained  doubtful,  as,  e.g,,  pfi^&(^ 

cerastes  (Gen.  xlix.  17),  D^fi/TID  cultri  (Ezra  I  9), 
etc.;  and  in  some  cases  the  rendering  given  by 
Jerome  is  more  felicitous  apparently  than  that 
given  by  other  versions  (Davidson,  Hermeneutics^ 
p.  626) ;  but  in  the  general  we  possess  other  and 
better  helps  for  amving  at  the  meaning  of  the 
original  than  this  version  affords  (see  Campbell,  On 
the  Gospels^  Prelim,  Dissertation^  x.,  p.  3). 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Vulgate  has  very 
materially  influenced  many  of  the  vernacular  ver- 
sions of  Europe.  Not  a  few  of  the  earliest  of  these 
were  made  immediately  from  it  [Anglo-Saxon 
Versions  ;  English,  German,  French,  Italian 
Versions]  ;  and  the  renderings  adopted  bv  them 
have  continued  through  sub^quent  translations. 
For  a  large  portion  of  our  theological  nomenclature, 


and  much  of  our  religious  terminology,  we  are  m- 
debted  to  the  Latin  version. 

III.  Later  Latin  Versions.  —  Both  before 
and  since  the  invention  of  printing,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  present,  through  the  medium  ot 
Latin,  a  correcter  version  of  the  original  texts  than 
that  found  in  the  more  ancient  Latin  versions.  Of 
these  we  have  space  only  for  a  bare  catalogue 
(See  notices  of  the  authors,  under  their  names  in 
this  work.) 

1.  Adam  Eston,  a  monk  of  Norwich,  and  Car- 
dinal (died  1397),  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  thought  of  a  new  version ;  he  translated  the 
O.  T.,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalter,  from  the 
Hebrew;  his  work  is  lost  (Hody,  p.  440;  Ijc 
Long — Masch  ii.  3.  p.  432). 

2.  Giannozzo  Manetti,  who  died  in  1459,  began 
a  translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  he  6nished 
only  the  Psalms  and  the  N.  T. ;  this  b  lost 
(Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Lett,  Ital^  vi.  2,  p. 
109,  ff.) 

3.  Erasmus  translated  the  N.  T.,  and  published 
the  translation  along  with  the  Greek  text,  Basil. 
15 16,  foL 

4.  Th.  Beza  issued  his  translation  of  the  N.  T. 
in  1556 ;  it  appeared  along  with  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion. Four  other  editions  followed  durin?  the 
author's  lifetime;  and  these  present  the  Greek 
text  as  well  as  the  Vulgate  and  Beza*s  own  trans- 
lation ;  many  other  editions  have  since  followed. 
Beza  aimed  at  presenting  a  just  rendering  of  the 
original,  without  departing  more  than  necessary 
from  the  Vulgate.  His  renderings  are  sometimes 
affected  by  his  theological  views. 

5.  Sanctes  Pagninus,  a  learned  Dominican  from 
Lucca,  produced  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bibk, 
Lugd.  1528,  4to;  and  Colon.  1541,  foL  Later 
editions  of  this  work,  with  considerable  alterations, 
appeared;  one  edited  by  the  famous  Mich.  Ser- 
vetus,  under  the  name  of  Villanovanus,  Lugd. 
1542  ;  another  revised  and  edited  by  R.  Stephen, 
Paris  1557,  2  vols.  fol.  (with  a  new  title,  1577). 
This  latter  has  been  often  reprinted.  The  venion 
of  Arias  Montanus  printed  in  the  Antwerp^  Paris, 
and  London  Polyglotts,  is  a  revision  of  this  ver- 
sion. 

6.  Cardinal  Cajetan  employed  two  Hebrew 
scholars,  a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  to  supply  him 
with  a  literal  version  of  the  O.  T.  This  the> 
accomplished,  and  the  work  appeared  in  parts,  the 
whole  being  published  in  5  vols.  foL,  Lugd  16391 
The  N.  T.,  translated  on  the  same  prmciple  of 
strict  literality,  appeared  in  2  vols.  foL,  Venct. 

IS30»  1531. 

7.  Sebastian  Miinster  added  to  his  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  a  Latm  translation,  which 
appeared  at  Basle  in  1534-35,  and  again  m  & 
second  edition  in  1546,  2  vols.  foL  This  tiansla* 
tion  is  faithful  without  being  slavishly  literal ;  and 
is  executed  in  clear  and  correct  Latin.  Portions  of 
it  have  been  published  separately. 

8.  The  Ziirich  version,  begim  by  Leo  Jndae,  aix) 
completed  by  Bibliander  and  others,  was  printeti 
in  1543,  foL,  and  again  in  4to  and  8vo  in  I544> 
This  version  is  mudi  esteemed  for  its  ease  apil 
fluency ;  it  is  correct,  but  somewhat  panphiastic 
It  has  been  freouently  reprinted ;  there  is  one  edi- 
tion by  R.  Stepnen,  Paris  1845. 

9.  Sebastian  Castellio  produced,  in  what  he  in- 
tended to  be  purely  classical  Latin,  a  tnnslatioo  tk 
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the  O.  and  N.  T.,  Basil.  1551,  again  1573,  and 
at  Leipz.  1738. 

la  The  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  ap- 
peared at  Frankfort  in  parts  between  1575  and 
1579,  and  in  a  collected  form  in  1579,  2  vols.  foi. 
Tremellius  took  the  principal  part  in  this  work ; 
his  son-in-law  Junius  rather  assisting  him  than 
sharing  the  work  with  him.  Tremellius  translated 
the  N.  T.  from  the  Syriac,  and  this,  along  with 
Beza's  translation,  appeared  in  an  edition  of  Tre- 
meIUus*s  Bible,  puolished  at  London  in  1585. 
The  translation  of  Piscator  is  only  an  amended 
edition  of  that  of  Tremellius. 

11.  Thomas  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  Dominican, 
engaged  in  a  '  nova  ex  Hebrseo  translatio,'  which 
he  did  not  live  to  finish.  What  he  accomplished 
was  published  along  with  his  commentaries,  5 
vols.,  Lugd.  1650,  fol.  ;  but  the  extreme  bar- 
barism of  his  style  has  caused  his  labours  to  pass 
into  oblivion.     He  died  in  1628. 

12.  Cocceius  has  given  a  new  translation  of 
most  of  the  Biblical  books  in  his  commentaries. 
Opera  Omnia^  torn,  i.-vi.,  Amsterdam  1 701. 

13.  Sebastian  Schmid  executed  a  translation  of 
the  O.  and  N.  T.,  which  appeared  after  his  death 
in  4to,  Argentor.  1696 ;  it  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
printed, and  is  esteemed  for  its  scholarly  exactness, 
though  in  some  cases  its  adherence  to  the  original 
is  over  close. 

14.  The  version  of  Jean  le  Clerc  (Clericus)  » 
found  along  with  his  commentaries;  it  appeaxed 
in  portions  from  1693  to  1731. 

15.  Charles  Fr.  Houbigant  issued  a  translation 
of  the  O.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  along  with  his 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Par.  X753»  4  ^^^  ^"^^ 

16.  A  new  translation  of  the  O.  T.  was  under- 
taken by  J.  A.  Dathe ;  it  appeared  between  1773 
and  1789.  At  one  time  much  admired,  this  ver- 
sion has  of  late  ceased  perhaps  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled. 

17-19.  Versions  of  the  Gospels  by  Ch.  Wilh. 
Thalemann  (Berl  1781) ;  of  the  Episdes,  by  Godf. 
Sigism.  Jaspis  (2  vols..  Lips.   1793- 1797)  5  ***<*  of 
the  whole  N.  T.  by  H.   Godf.  Reichard  (Lips. 
1799),  belong  to  the  school  of  Castellio. 

ao.  H.  A.  Schott  and  F.  Winzer  commenced  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  only  the  first  vol. 
has  appeared,  containing  the  Pentateuch,  Alton, 
et  Lips.  181 6.  Schott  has  also  issued  a  translation 
of  the  N.  T.,  appended  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
text.  Lips.  1805.  This  has  passed  into  four  edi- 
tions, of  which  the  last  (1839)  was  superintended 
by  Baumgarten-Crusius. 

Translations  of  the  N.  T.  have  also  been  issued 
by  F.  A.  Ad.  Naebe  (Lips.  1 831),  and  Ad. 
Goeschen  (Lips.  1832).  (Carpzov,  Crit  Sac.,  p. 
707,  ff. ;  Fritzsche,  Art.  Vulgata,  in  Herzog's 
Encyc,;  Bible  0/ Every  Land,  p.  210,  etc) 

UUraiure. — Simon,  Hist,  Crit.  des  Versions  du 
N.  T.  1690 ;  Hody,  De  Bibliorum  textibus  origin- 
alibus,  versionibus  Greeds  ei  Latina  Vulgata,  Libri 
iv.,  Oxon.  1705,  foL  ;  Martianay,  Hieronymi  Opp,, 
Par.  1693 ;  Blanchinus,  Vindicia  Canonis  SS. 
Vulg.  LaL  a/.,  Rom.  1740 ;  Ricgler,  JCrit  Gesch, 
der  Vulgata,  Sulzb.  1820;  L.  van  Ess,  Prag- 
matisch'JCrit.  Gesch,  der  Vulf^a,  Tiib.  1824; 
Wiseman,  Two  Letters  on  I  John  v.  7,  reprinted 
in  his  Essays,  voL  i.  The  Introductions  of  Eich- 
hom,  Michaelis,  Hug,  De  Wette,  Havemick, 
Bleek,  etc.  Davidsorfs  Biblical  Criticism  ;  Reuss, 
Gesch,  der  Heil.  Sch,A,  71,  sec.  448-457  ;  Herzog, 


Encycl,  Art  Vulgata;  etc.  The  copious  and 
valuable  Art  Vulgate  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
only  after  his  own  Article  was  prepared  for  the 
press. — W.  L.  A. 

LATTICED     This  word  represents  in  the  A.  V. 
three  Hebrew  words. 

!•  13(^K*     This  occurs  Judg.  v.  28,  and  Prov. 

vii.  6,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  it  is  rendered 
casement.    In  both  places  it  is  in  parallelism  witli 

p/n»  window.  In  all  probability  it  denotes  the 
latticed  opening  which  in  Oriental  houses  serves 
the  purpose  at  once  of  allowing  a  cooling  breeze  to 
enter  the  house,  and  permitting  the  inmates  to  look 
out  on  the  outer  world  without  being  themselves 
seen  [House  ;  cut  273].  Gesenius  derives  it  from 
iiK',   to  be  cool ;    and  Lee   compares  the  Ar. 

\_  ^%^%\  ashnabon,  having  a  cool  mouth,     Fiiist 

finds  in  it  rather  the  idea  of  interlacing  or  pegging 
one  into  another  (ineinanderzapfen);  and  connects  it 

with  D^3^  (i  Kin^  viL  28,  29).  The  LXX.  ren- 
deis  by  ro^ur^r,  which,  according  to  Jerome,  is  a 
window  widening  inwards  from  a  narrow  aperture 
like  the  barb  of  an  arrow ;  according  to  others,  a 
slit  in  the  wall  through  which  the  archers  might 
discharge  their  arrows,  such  as  we  still  see  in  old 
castles  and  keeps. 

2.  D^3^n  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  9),  latticed  or  reticu- 

lated  openings ;  LXX.  hib.  r&v  lixriw.  The 
Taig.  gives  VCr\T\  as  the  equivalent  word  both 
here  and  of  3^tf^  in  Prov.  vii.  6. 

3.  nsi^.     This  word  means  primarily  a  net 

(Job  xviii.  8) ;  thence  the  net-work  used  in  balus- 
trades, or  on  the  capital  of  pillars  (i  Kings  vii.  17, 
20,  42 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  17 ;  Jer.  lii.  22,  23,  etc.)  ; 
and  finally,  the  lattice-work  of  a  window  (2  Kings 
L  2). — W.  L.  A. 

LAURENCE,  Richard,  D.C.L.,  was  bom  at 
Bath  in  the  year  1760.  He  matriculated  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  July  14,  1778,  as  an  exhibi- 
tioner of  Corpus  Christi  College,  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  April  10,  1782,  that  of  M.A.  July  9, 
1785,  and  those  of  B.  and  D.C.L.  June  27,  1794. 
Upon  the  appointment,  in  1 796,  of  his  brother, 
Dr.  French  Laurence,  to  the  r^us-professorshij^ 
of  civil  law,  he  was  made  deputy  professor,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Oxford.  He  was  the 
preacher  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  in  1804,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  reputation  he  thence  acquired, 
he  was  presented  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  the  rectory  of  Mersham,  Kent.  In  1814 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  regius-professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  to  the  canonry  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  and  in  1822  was  elevated  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Cashel.  He  died  suddenly  in  Dublin, 
December  28,  1838.  His  most  important  contri- 
butions to  Bibliod  literature  are  his  translations  of 
certain  Apocryphal  books  of  the  O.  T.  from  the 
Ethiopic,  and  the  critical  investigations  with  which 
they  were  accompanied.  These  are,  I.  Ascensio 
Isaia  Vatis,  opusculum  pseudepigmphum,  multis 
abhinc  seculis,  ut  videtur,  deperditum,  nunc  autent 
apud  Ethiopas  compertum  et  cum  versione  La- 
tina Anglicanaqtu  publici  juris  factum,  Oxon. 
1819,  8vo.  2.  Primi  Ezra  Libri,  qui  apud  vulga- 
turn   appellalur  quartus,   versio   Ethiopica    nunc 
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primo  in  fnedium  prolata  et  Latine^  Angliceque 
redMia^  Oxon.  1820,  8vo.  The  translation  is  fol- 
lowed by  general  remarks  upon  the  different  ver- 
sions of  this  book,  its  apocryphal  character,  the 
creed  of  its  author,  and  the  probable  period  of  its 
composition,  which  he  places  between  the  years 
B.C.  28  and  B.C.  25.  3.  The  Book  of  Enoch  the 
Prophet^  an  apocryphal  production,  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  for  ages^  but  discovered  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  in  Abyssinia^  now  first  published 
from  an  Ethiopic  MS,  in  the  Bodleian  Library^ 
Oxf.  1 82 1,  8vo ;  3d.  ed.  1838.  In  addition  to 
these,  Dr.  Laurence  is  the  author  of  the  following 
critical  or  exegelical  works — 4.  Remarks  on  the 
Systematical  Classification  of  MSS.  ctdopted  by 
Griesbach  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament^ 
Oxf.  1 8 14,  8vo.  5.  A  dissertation  on  the  Logos  of 
St.  John,  Oxf.  1808,  8vo.  6.  CHtical  reflections 
upon  some  important  misrepresentatiotts  contained 
in  the  Unitarian  version  of  the  N.  71,  Oxf.  181 1, 
8vo.  7.  The  book  of  Job  in  the  words  of  the 
A,  v.,  arranged  and  printed  in  conformity  with 
the  Massoretic  text,  Dublin  1828,  8vo.  8.  On  the 
existence  of  the  Soul  after  death  ;  a  dissertation 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  Priestley,  Law,  and 
their  respective  followers.  By  R.  C,  Lond.  1834, 
8vo.  This  work  discusses  the  usage  of  the  terms 
KOiiio/^oi  and  Sheol,  and  enters  into  the  critical 
examination  of  various  Scriptural  narratives. — S.  N. 

LAYER  ni*3  ;  Xoin-iJ/)).     I.  A  vessel  made  by 

divine  command  (Exod.  xxx.  18),  of  fhe  brazen 
mirrors  of  the  women  that  served — marg.  'as- 
sembled by  troops ' — at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
(xxxviii.  8),  and  set  up  between  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings  and  the  curtain  of  the  sanctuary  (xL 
30).  Its  shape  is  unknown,  but  is  thought  to 
have  been  circular.  It  contained  water  wherewith 
the  priests  were  to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet 
whenever  they  entered  the  tabernacle,  or  came 
near  to  the  altar  to  minister  (xl.  32).  It  had  a 
*  foot '  (]3,  /ScUftf),  which  seems,  from  the  distinct 

mention  constantly  made  of  it — *  and  his  foot ' — 
to  have  been  something  more  than  a  mere  stand  or 
support  Probably  it  formed  a  lower  basin  to 
catch  the  water  which  flowed,  through  taps  or 
otherwise,  from  the  laver.  The  priests  could  not 
have  washed  in  the  laver  itself,  as  all  the  water 
would  have  been  therebv  defiled,  and  so  would 
have  had  to  be  renewed  for  each  ablution.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  they  held  their  hands  and  feet 
under  streams  that  flowed  from  the  laver,  and  that 
the  *  foot '  caught  the  water  that  fell.  As  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  vessel  whereat  to  wash  the  parts 
of  the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  laver  served  this  purpose  also. 

2.  In  Solomon's  Temple,  besides  a  very  large 
vessel,  called  from  its  size  the  molten  sea  [Sea, 
Molten],  and  used  for  the  ablutions  of  the  priests 
(then  become  very  numerous),  there  were  ten 
lavers  of  brass  for  washing  the  sacrifices.  These 
were  doubtless  very  elaborate  and  ornamental.  A 
minute  description  is  given  of  the  bases  on  which 
they  stood,  and  their  several  parts  and  ornaments 
(i  Kings  vii.  27-39) ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand, that  hardly  two  writers  on  Bible  antiquities 
agree  about  its  interpretation.  Each  base  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  hollow  chest,  four  cubits  in 
length,  four  in  width,  and  three  in  height  (LXX., 
six  cubits  high).     The  fpur  sides  cast  of  brass  had 


•borders'  (panels  it  is  supposed)  in  ledges  or 
mouldings,  on  which  were  bas-reliefe  of  lions, 
oxen,  and  cherubim,  and,  beneath  these,  garlands 
or  festoons — 'certain  additions  of  light  work' 

(nVf>,  corolla  pensiles).     The  base  stood  upon  the 
brazen  aades  of  four  cast  wheels  (each  one  and 
a  half  cubit  in  diameter),  after  the  manner  of  ordi- 
nary chariots — ^not  immediatdy  on  the  axles  them- 
selves, but  on  four  feet  which  were  fastened  to  the 
axles — so  that  the  sides  adorned  with  bas-reliefs 
were  raised  above  the  circumference  of  the  wheels, 
and  the  wheels  stood  under  the  mnels  (Keil). 
Upon  the  ledges  *  was  a  base  above.     This  scenas 
to  have  been  a  hollow  basin,  standing  half  a  cubit 
in  height,  to  receive  the  water  that  fell  from  the 
laver.      It,   too,   was    ornamented    with   carved 
figures  —  cherubim,   lions,  and   palm-trees,  and 
'addition  round  about'    Above  this  basin  stood 
the  laver  on  cast  shoulder-pieces*  rising  fiom  the 
four  comers  of  the  base.     Each  laver  contained 
forty  baths,  and  was  four  cubits  in  diameter.    The 
shape  is  not  given,  it  was  probably  circular.    The 
wheels  under  Uie  bases  were  doubtless  intended  to 
facilitate  removal  from  one  spot  to  another;  but 
the  appointed  place  of  the  lavers  was  five  on  the 
right  hand  and  five  on  the  left  of  the  court  of  the 
priests  (2  Chron.  iv.  6).    King  Ahaz  cut  off  the 
borders  of  the  bases,  and  removed  the  lavers  fix>m 
off  them  (2  Kings  xvi  17),  and  gave  them  to  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  and  the  bases  themselves  were 
altimately  broken  in  pieces  by  the  Chaldaeans,  and 
the  brass  of  them  carried  to  Babylon  (2  Kings 
XXV.  13). — ^J.  G.  C. 

LAW  (miJn  ;  Gr.  y6fios)  means  a  rule  of  con- 
duct enforced  by  an  authority  superior  to  that  of 
the  moral  beings  to  whom  it  is  given.  The  word 
law  is  sometimes  also  employed  in  order  to  express 
not  only  the  moral  connection  between  free  agents 
inferior  and  superior,  but  also  in  order  to  express 
the  nexus  causalis,  tlie  connection  between  cause 
and  effect  in  inanimate  nature.  The  expression, 
however,  law  of  nature,  is  improper  and  figurative. 
The  term  law  impUes,  in  its  strict  sense,  spontaneity, 
or  the  power  of  deciding  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  of  choosing  between  good  and  evil,  as  well  on 
the  part  of  the  lawgiver  as  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  to  regulate  their  conduct  according  to 
his  dictates.     It  frequently  signifies  not  merely  an 

individual  rule  of  conduct,  as  n7\yn  nWI»  ^  ^"tr 

of  burnt  offering;  T^n  min  (Lev.  xiL  2),  the 
law  concernir^  the  conduct  of  women  after  child- 
birth ;  jnitDn  H'lVl,  the  law  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy  (Lev.  xiv.  2); 
JT^an  rnVl.  the  description  of  a  building  to  be 
erected  by  an  architect: — but  it  signifies  also  a 
whole  body  of  legislation ;  as  niWD  fnVI  (i  Ki^S* 
ii.  3  ;  2  Kings  xxiil  2$  ;  Ezra  iiL  2),  the  lawgrvtn 
by  Moses,  which,  in  reference  to  its  divine  origin, 
is  called  niiT  fnin,  If^  low  of  Jehovah  (Ps.  xix. 
8;  xxxvii.  31;  Is.  ▼.  24;  xxx.  9).     In  the  latter 
sense  it  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  mVin,  the 
law  (Deut.  l  5 ;  iv.  8,  44 ;  xviL  18,  19 ;  xxvil  3, 
8).     If  not  the  substance  of  legislation,  but  rather 
the  external  written  code  in  which  it  is  contained 
is  meant,  the  following  terms  are  employed :  TBO 
ni5to  min  (2  Kings  xiv.  6 ;  Is.  viii.  l6  j  xxiv.  5); 

rr\rv  niin  noo  or  o^ni^K  rmn  ifio  (Jo*-  *»^- 
26). 
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In  a  wider  sense,  the  word  vdftot  is  employed  in 
the  N.  T.  to  express  any  guiding  or  directing 
power,  originating  from  the  nature  of  anything  ex- 
isting. The  apostolic  use  of  the  word  has  been 
well  expressed  by  Claudius  Guilliaud  in  his  work, 
/if  Omtus  Patdi  Eptstoias  CollatiOy  p.  21.  Law  is 
a  certain  power  restraining  from  some,  and  im- 
pelling to  other  things  or  actions.  Whatever  has 
such  a  power,  and  exercises  any  sway  over  man, 
may  be  called  law,  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Thus 
the  apostle  (Rom.  vii.  23)  calls  the  right  unpulses 
and  the  sanctified  will  of  the  mind,  vhix.w  roC  vo6f, 
the  law  of  the  mind ;  and  the  perverse  desire  to  sin 
which  is  inherent  in  our  members,  vbiM%  kv  rots 
fi4\€<ri^  the  law  in  the  members.  In  the  same 
manner  he  calls  that  power  of  faith  which  certainly 
governs  the  whole  man,  since  the  actions  of  every 
man  are  swayed  by  his  convictions,  i^/uof  ir(<rrews, 
the  law  of  faith.  So,  the  power  and  value  as- 
cribed to  ceremonies,  or  rather  to  all  outward 
acts,  he  designates,  y6/ios  xQiv  ijrroXQv,  the  law  of 
precepts. 

Similar  expressions  are,  vhyua^  rijs  dfiaprlas^  the 
law  of  sin  (Rom.  vii.  23) ;  i^iios  toO  xi'eiJ/LioTOf,  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  (viii.  2) ;  vbtixn  5iJca(o<n;n7S,  the  law 
of  righteousness  (ix.  3 1) ;  vbnoi  rod  dpBpoSf  the  autho- 
rity of  the  husband  over  his  wife  (viL  2) ;  ydfioi 
iXevBepias  (Tames  L  25  ;  ii.  12),  the  holy  impulse 
created  by  the  sense  of  spiritual  liberty. 

If,  however,  the  word  v6fiot  alone  is  used,  it  is 
almost  invariably  equivalent  to  6  y6fiot  Muwr^w : 
and  ol  h  r(p  wbtu^  are  the  subjects  of  the  Mosaical 
theocracy,  viz.,  the  Jews,  who  practise  the  dvcl- 
7i»w<rif  Tov  vbixov,  the  reading  of  the  law  (Acts  xiii. 
15),  are  ZiyXiirrat  toO  ybfiov  (xxi.  20),  riipeuf  (xv.  5, 
24),  or  0vXda-(r€iy,  wowlw  (Rom.  it  14),  -wpduffatut 
(ii.  25),  r6v  if6/xw  (Acts  xxi.  24),  zealots  for  the 
observance  and  performance  of  the  law,  although 
they  debate  often  irtpX  iyir^jfidTuy  xoO  y6/iov  a^wv, 
about  mere  I^al  quibbles ;  so  that,  as  mere  hearers, 
they  cannot  expect  the  blessings  promised  to  the 
doers  of  the  law. 

D^tDDB^I  D^pn  nWtD  nny,  ^*a^pta,  SiKot- 
c^iuara,  iproXal^  KpLfiara,  Kplaeit,  irpoardyfiaTa,  are 
the  various  precepts  contained  in  the  law,  iTlVI, 

The  Mosaic  law  is  especially  embodied  in  the 
last  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  there  is  perceptible  some 
arrangement  of  the  various  precepts,  although  they 
are  not  brought  into  a  system.  In  Deuteronomy 
the  law  or  legislation  contained  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding books  is  repeated  with  slight  modifications. 
The  whole  legislation  has  for  its  manifest  object 
to  found  a  theocratical  hierarchy,  the  manifest  aim 
of  which  is  to  make  that  which  is  really  holy  {t6 
Up6y)  prevail  [Moses,  Law  of]. 

The  Jews  divide  the  whole  Mosaical  law  into 
613  precepts,  of  which  248  are  affirmative  and 
365  negative.  The  number  of  the  affirmative  pre- 
cepts corresponds  to  the  248  members  of  which, 
according  to  Rabbinical  anatomy,  the  whole  human 
body  consists.  The  number  of  the  negative  pre- 
cepts corresponds  to  the  365  da3rs  of  the  solar  year ; 
or,  according  to  the  Rabbinical  work  Brandspiegel 
(which  has  been  published  in  Jewish  -  German  at 
Cracow  and  in  other  places),  the  negative  precepts 
agree  in  number  with  the  365  veins  which,  they 
say,  are  found  in  the  human  body.  Hence  their 
logic  concludes  that  if  on  each  day  each  ihembcr 
of  the  human  body  keeps  one  affirmative  precept 


and  abstains  from  one  thing  forbidden,  the  whole 
law,  and  not  the  decalogue  alone,  is  kept.  The 
whole  law  is  sometimes  called  by  Jewish  writers, 
Theriog,  which  word  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew 
letters  that  are  employed  to  express  the  number 
613;  viz.,  400=n4-200="l-no=^-H3=i.  Hence 
6i3=yTh  theriog.  Women  are  subject  to  the 
negative  precepts  or  prohibitions  only,  and  not  to 
the  affirmative  precepts  or  injunctions.  This  ex- 
ception arises  partly  from  their  nature,  and  partly 
from  their  being  subject  to  the  authority  of  hus- 
bands. According  to  some  Rabbinical  statements 
women  are  subject  to  100  precepts  only,  of  which 
64  are  negative  and  36  affirmative.  The  mmiber 
613  corresponds  also  to  the  number  of  letters  in 
the  decalogue.  Others  are  inclined  to  find  that 
there  are  620  precepts  according  to  the  numerical 
value  of  the  word  ")n3  =  crown ;  viz. ,  400= D  4-  200 
="l  +  20=3;  and  others,  again,  observe  that  the 
numerical  value  of  the  letters  nniTl,  law^  amounts 
only  to  611. 

The  Jews  assert  that,  besides  the  ittritten  law^ 
^TDIC^  nilD,  vhiMi  iyypa^Sy  which  may  be  trans- 
lated into  other  languages,  and  which  is  contained 
in  the   Pentateuch,  there  was  communicated  to 

Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  an  oral  law,  7^365^  TTWH 
ns,  v6fios  Aypa^ot,  which  was  subsequently  written 
down,  together  with  many  Rabbinical  observations, 
and  is  contained  in  the  twelve  folio  volumes  which 
now  constitute  the  Talmud,  and  which  the  Jews 
assert  cannot  be,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  be,  trans- 
lated [Talmud], 

In  the  O.  T.  we  do  not  read  of  a  learned  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  Lawyers  {yofwcoC)  are  men- 
tioned only  after  the  decline  of  the  Mosaical  insti- 
tutions had  considerably  advanced.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  remarkable,  that  in  a  nation  so  entirely 
governed  by  law,  there  were  no  lawyers  forming 
a  distinct  profession,  and  that  the  wofUKot  of  a  later 
age  were  not  so  much  remarkable  for  enforcing  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  as  rather  for  ingeniously  evading 
its  injunctions,  by  leading  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  its  spirit  to  a  most  minute  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  its  letter  [Lawyer].— C.  H.  F.  B. 

[Miinster  Seb.,  Pracepta  Mosaica  613  cum  suc- 
cincta  et  plerunque  mirabili  et  supersticiosa  Rabi- 
norum  expositionCy  Ileb.  and  LaL,  Basil  1533 ; 
Hottinger,  yuris  Heb.  Leges  261  ductu  R,  Levi 
Barulonit(3ey  Tig.  1655;  Selden,  De  Jure  Naturali 
et  Gentium  juxta  Heb,  disciplinam.  Argent.  1665  ; 
Michaelis,  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  Moses; 
Staudlini,  Commentationes  II.  de  Legum  Mosaic- 
arum,  Gottingse  1796;  Purmann,  De  fontibus  et 
ccconomia  L^gum  Mosaicarum,  Francofurti  1789; 
T.  G.  Erdmann,  L(^s  Masts  prtsstantiores  esse 
legibus  Lycurgiet  Solonis,  Vitebergse  1788;  Hart- 
mann,  Verbindung  des  Allen  und  Neuen  Testa- 
mentes;  Heeren,  Ideen^  iL  430,  seq.,  Beilage  iv.  j 
De  Wette,  Siitenlehre,  iL  21,  seq, ;  Creizenach, 
Schulchan  Aruch,  oder  Darstellung  des  Mos.  Gesetzes, 
4  parts,  Frankf.  1833.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
law,  see  several  dissertations  and  programmata  of 
the  elder  Witsch,  published  in  Wittenberg,  and 
De  Legis  Mosaica  Abrogatione,  scripsit  C.  H.  F. 
Bialloblotzky,  Gottingae  1824.] 

LAWYER  (wAUic^f).  This  wonJ,  in  its  general 
sense,  denotes  one  skilled  in  the  law,  as  in  Tit.  iil. 
13.  When,  therefore,  one  is  called  a  lawyer,  this 
is  understood  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  in  which  he  lived,  or  to  which  he  belonged. 
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Hence  among  the  Jews  a  lawyer  was  one  versed  in 
the  laws  of  Moses,  which  he  taught  in  the  schools 
and  synagogues  (Matt,  xxviii.  35;  Luke  x.  25). 
The  same  person  who  is  called  *a  lawyer*  in  these 
texts,  is  in  the  parallel  passage  (Mark  xiL  28)  called 
a  scribe  {ypofipuiTeis) ;  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  functions  of  the  lawyers  and  the  scribes  were 
identical  The  individual  may  have  been  60/A  a 
lawyer  and  a  scribe ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  all  lawyers  were  scribes.  Some  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  *  scribes '  were  the  public  expounders 
of  the  law,  while  the  'lawyers*  were  the  private 
expounders  and  teachers  of  it  But  this  is  a  mere 
conjecture ;  and  nothing  more  is  really  known  than 
that  the  'lawyers'  were  expounders  of  the  law, 
whether  publicly  or  privately,  or  both. — J.  K. 

LAW  AND  PROPHETS,  Reading  of. 
[Hafhthara.] 

LAZARUS  {Ad^apot;  Z<isanu),  the  Greek  con- 
tracted form  of  the  Hebrew  proper  name  '^lypK, 

EUatar,  •  God  aids.'  It  is  applied  to  two  persons 
in  the  N.  T. — Lazarus  of  Bethany,  and  Lazarus 
the  beggar. 

I.  Latarus  of  Bethany. — ^The  storv  of  Lazarus 
is  a  fragment — one  of  those  wonderful  episodes  we 
sometimes  meet  with  in  the  Bible.  It  is  told 
by  only  one  evangelist.  It  is  brief,  simple,  and 
graphic ;  and  there  is  a  dramatic  power  in  it  not 
surpassed  in  sacred  history.  The  story  is  intro- 
duced abruptly,  and  the  characters  are  all  grouped 
before  the  reader's  mind  without  a  word  of  pre- 
face, except  a  single  note  to  identify  Mary.  It  is 
evident  the  narrator  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Lazarus  was  well  known  to  his  readers,  and  that 
his  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha,  were  distinguished 
persons.  The  disciples  of  our  Lord  must  sdl  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  family  of 
Bethany,  and,  like  tneir  Master,  deeply  attached 
to  them  (John  xi.  16) ;  and  the  churches  planted 
by  them  had,  no  doubt,  often  heard  from  their 
lips  the  account  of  the  miracle.  The  notoriety  of 
the  miracle,  and  the  public  attention  directed  by  it 
to  Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  may  account  for  the  ab- 
rupt way  in  which  the  story  is  introduced  by  John. 
Possibly,  too,  in  his  day — after  the  other  disciples 
had  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  their  labours — 
doubts  had  begim  to  be  cast  on  the  reality  of  the 
miracle,  or  some  legendary  details  to  be  added ; 
John  consequently  relates,  in  a  brief  but  singularly 
striking  manner,  the  whole  facts  and  circumstances, 
thus  leaving  the  authentic  narrative  on  the  perma- 
nent inspired  record.  The  name  of  Lazarus  is 
not  mentioned  except  in  connection  with  the 
miracle.  We  have  no  direct  information  regard- 
ing his  social  status,  the  sect  or  party  to  which  he 
belonged,  the  events  of  his  previous  life,  or  the 
way  in  which  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
Jesus ;  nor  are  we  told  what  effect  the  miracle 
produced  upon  him,  or  how  the  life  so  wonder- 
fully prolonged  was  employed.  It  appears  that 
his  history,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  event, 
was  unimportant  so  far  as  the  divine  purpose  in 
Revelation  was  concerned.  The  facts  related  are 
simply  these : — He  resided  at  Bethany  with  his 
sisters  Mary  and  Martha.  While  Jesus  was  in 
Persea,  during  the  third  year  of  his  public  ministry 
(sec  Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels)^  Lazarus 
was  taken  with  a  dangerous  disease.  His  sisters 
sent  a  special  messenger  to  inform  Jesus,  who  re- 


plied, 'This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for 
the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be 
glorified  thereby.'     He  remained  in  Persca  two 
days  longer,  and  then  told  his  disciples  that  Lazarus 
was  dead.     It  is  probable  that  he  died  just  about 
the  time  the  messenger  reached  Jesus ;  for  Bethany 
of  Peraea  (A.  V.  Beutabara  ;  see  Lachmann,  Tisch- 
endorf,  Alford,  etc.,  in  locJ)  was  about  two  days' 
journey  from  Jerusalem ;  the  messenger  took  twci 
days  to  go;  Jesus  remained  two  days  in  Peraen 
after  his  arrival ;  he  spent  two  more  on  the  journey 
to  Bethany,   and  when  he   reached  the  village 
Lazarus  had  already  been  in  the  grave  *  four  days.' 
In  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  decomposi- 
tion in  that  climate,  it  was,  and  still  is,  customar} 
to  bury  on  the  day  of  death.     Jesus,  after  an  inter- 
esting and  affecting  interview  with  the  sisters  oat- 
side  the  village,  is  taken  to  the  grave.     '  It  was  n 
cave  (<nn(Xcuoy),  and  a  stone  lay  upon  it'    Jesus 
said,    'Take  away  the  stone.'     Martha  remon- 
strated :   •  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh'  {ffi^ 
tffet — spoken  evidently  not  as  a  mere  suMositum, 
but  as  a  y&f/— Alford,  Stier),  for  it  is  the  founli 
day.*    This  made  the  miracle  all  the  more  won 
derful.     Jesus  said  to  her,  *Did  I  not  tell  thee, 
that  if  thou  wouldest  believe  thou  shouldest  see 
the  glory  of   God?'      Then  they  removed  the 
stone,  and  Jesus  said,  *  Father,  I  thank  thee  that 
thou  hast  heard  me' — words  uttered  for  the  benefit 
of  those  standing  around,  that  they  might  have 
visible  demonstratioa  of  the  truth  of  his  Divine 
mission.     Having  finished  his  short  prayer,  *He 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  (0<iii^  m<7»^17 — which  all 
could  distinctly  hear),  Lazarus^  come  forth.*    *  And 
he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  grave-clothes  :  and  his  face  was  bound  about 
with  a  napkin'  (cfl  Matt  xxvii.  59 ;  Mark  xv.  46; 
John  xix.   40;   XX.   6,    7 — see  article  Burial). 
'  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Loose  him,  and  let  him 
go.'    And  so  the  story  of  Lazarus  ends  as  abroptly 
as  it  began  (John  xL  1-46). 

A  little  later  in  the  gospel  narrative  Laarus* 
name  is  again  incidentally  mentioned,  but  still  in 
connection  with  the  great  miracle.  After  the 
miracle  Jesus  was  com^^led  to  retire  to  the  city  of 
Ephraim  Qohn  xi.  54),  and  thence  he  went  to 
Galilee  and  Peraea  (cf.  Matt.  xix.  i ;  Mark  x.  I ; 
Robinson,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels).  From  Peraea 
he  returned  (six  days  before  the  P&ssover,  f>.«  ou 
Saturday,  John  xii.  i)  *  to  Bethany,  where  Lazanif 
was,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead.'  A  great 
supper  was  there  prepared  in  his  honour,  and 
'  Lazarus  was  one  of  them  that  sat  at  the  tabic 
with  him'  (ver.  2).  Lazarus  was  now  the  en- 
grossing subject  of  interest  to  the  Jews,  and  the 
cause  of  intense  excitement.  The  minds  of  the 
populace  were  so  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
miracle  wrought  upon  him  that  the  rulers  resolved 
to  put  him  to  death  as  well  as  Jesus  (ver.  ill 
The  result  of  their  schemes,  so  far  as  Lazarus  b 
concerned,  are  not  recorded,  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  him. 

ITiis  is  the  whole  amount  of  direct  information 
concerning  Lazarus  contained  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive. There  are  a  few  incidental  expressions  and 
allusions,  however,  which  when  thoughlfaUy  con- 
sidered cannot  fail  to  invest  the  story  with  addi- 
tional interest,  and  to  shed  upon  it  new  I^t« 
Lazarus  was  *  of  Bethanv  (diri  Bi^oWat),  of  thr 
village  of  Mary  and  Martha '  (U  rfit  fft^9^  '•''•^^ 
Some  critics  say  that  the  drt  signifies  fment  rtst- 
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dence^  and  ^ic  nativity,  Lazarus  was  thus  a  resi' 
dent  in  Bethanv  at  the  time  of  the  miracle,  but  a 
native  of  the  village  of  Mary,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  Galilee  (Gresswell,  Dissertations ,  ii. 
481,  seg. ;  Wahl,  Clavis  N,  T.)  This  distinction 
has  been  rejected  by  the  best  modem  critics  (Al- 
ford,  Kuinoel,  Liicke).  Bethany  is  called  *the 
village  of  Mary  and  Martha,*  who  thus  appear  to 
have  been  better  known  than  Lazarus.  Probably 
Martha  possessed  property  (Lampius),  and  was 
the  proprietor  of  tne  house  in  which  Jesus  had 
lodged ;  so  we  might  conclude  from  the  statement 
of  Luke,  who  says  '  she  received  Jesus,  di  r6r  oIkw 
a^f,  into  her  house '  (x.  38) ;  and  Mary  had, 
perhaps,  by  her  devoted  attachment  to  Jesus,  ac- 
quired distinction  among  his  followers  [Mary]. 
This  view  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  remark 
— *It  was  Mary  who  anointed  the  Lord  with 
ointment  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair,  whose 
brother  Lazarus  was  sick '  (John  xi.  2).  Our  Lord 
had  known  the  family  for  some  time.  It  is  appa- 
rently the  first  introduction  which  Luke  describes 
(x.  3S-42) — *  It  came  to  pass  that  he  entered  into 
a  certain  village,  *and  a  certain  woman  named 
Martha  (Trench  suggests  '  perhaps  an  early  widow 
with  whom  her  sister  and  Lazarus,  a  younger 
brother,  resided,'  Miracles,  p.  391,  note,  6th  ed.) 
received  him  into  her  house. ^  Mary  sat  at  his  feet 
and  heard  his  word  ;  but  Lazarus  is  not  then  men- 
tioned at  alL  From  that  time  Jesus  appears  to 
have  made  the  house  his  home  whenever  he  visited 
Jerusalem  (Mark  xi.  11 -19;  Matt  xxL  17).  The 
sweet  repose  he  enjoyed  there  after  the  exciting 
and  jarring  scenes  m  the  city,  the  delicate  atten- 
tions and  singular  attachment  of  the  gentle  Mary, 
and  the  warm  generous  hospitality  of  Martha,  as 
contrasted  with  the  coldness  and  scorn  of  the 
world,  and  the  unnatural  enmity  of  his  own  kin- 
dred, touched  the  heart  of  the  Saviour,  and  con- 
tributed no  doubt  to  awaken  those  feelings  so 
simply  and  yet  so  beautifully  expressed  by  John, 
*  Now  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and 
Lazarus*  (xi.  5).  These  explain,  too,  that  pas- 
sionate burst  of  grief  {itv^pifi'^aTo  rtft  iryed/jLari 
Koi  irdpa^  iavrbp  ....  iSdKpvaep,  Maldonatus 
and  Stier,  in  toe. )  which  compelled  even  the  scoff- 
ing Pharisees  to  exclaim,  *  Behold  how  he  loved 
him  I*  (John  xL  33,  35).  The  family  of  Lazarus 
seems  to  have  been  rich  and  influential  (see  Faber 
Stapul.,  Evang.  Joan,,  p.  604).  The  perfume 
with  which  Mary  anointed  Jesus,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  trurriKris  voKmLfioVf  *  genuine  and  ex- 
ceeding costly*  —  value  for  about  j^io  of  our 
money;  the  private  rock-hewn  sepulchre  which 
none  but  the  wealthy  could  afford  to  excavate  (Is. 
xxiL  16) ;  and  the  numbers  of  Jews  who  came 
from  Jerusalem  to  condole  with  them,  were  all  in- 
dications of  wealth  and  infhience.  The  family  was 
doubtless  among  the  elite  of  Bethany,  freely  asso- 
ciating, too,  even  with  the  chief  men  of  Jerusalem. 
Lazarus  was  present  at  the  feast  given  to  our 
Lord  in  the  house  cX  Simon  the  Leper.  Some 
critics  affirm  that  the  feast  mentioned  in  John  xiL 
2-8  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  which  we  read  in 
Matt.  xxvL  6-13,  and  Mark  xiv.  3-9  (Origen, 
Chrysostom,  Lightfbot,  Wolf,  etc),  but  the  cir- 
cumstances related  are  too  numerous  and  minute 
to  admit  of  such  a  view  (Alford,  Meyer,  Lange). 
John  does  not  name  Simon,  nor  does  he  tell  us 
where  the  feast  was  : — *  There  (in  Bethany)  they 
made  him  a  supper'  (xiL  2).     The  supper  appears 


to  have  been  given  on  account  of  the  miracle 
wrought  on  Lazarus,  and  not,  as  Lange  thinks, 
because  Jesus  had  healed  Simon.  It  is  not  known 
who  Simon  was ;  but  from  the  fact  that  '  Martha 
served,'  and  from  the  expression  *  they  made  him 
a  supper  *  {hrolnffa»  o0y  ainQ),  we  might  infer  that 
Martha  was  at  home,  and  that  Simon  was  her  hus- 
band, though  separated  from  her  and  from  society 
on  account  of  his  disease.  John  does  not  say  ivho 
made  the  supper ;  yet  the  context  seems  to  connect 
the  plural  verb  with  the  three  parties  mentioned, 
Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus  (see  in  Alford ;  Gress- 
well, Dissert,  ii.  554,  seq.;  Elficott,  Lectures  on  Life 
of  our  Lord,  p.  283).  Some  suppose  that  Simon  was 
Lazanis*  father,  and  there  was  a  very  old  tradition 
to  this  effect  (Nicephorus,  Hist,  Ec,  i.  27 ;  Theo- 
phylact,  in  Matt,  xxxl ;  Ewald,  Gesch,  Christus). 
No  miracle  hitherto  performed  by  Tesus  was  so 
stupendous  in  its  character,  and  lutd  so  greatly 
excited  the  Jewish  mind,  both  for  good  and  evij, 
as  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  We  cannot  wonder 
at  what  Bayle  {Diet,,  s.  v.  Spinota)  relates  of  the 
leader  of  modem  infidelity,  Spinoza :  *  On  m'a 
assur^,  qu'U  disait  ^  ses  amis,  que  s*il  edt  pu  se 
persuader  la  resurrection  de  Lazare,  il  auroit  brise 
en  pieces  tout  son  syst^me,  11  auroit  embrass(5  sans 
repugnance  la  foi  ordinaire  des  Chretiens.'  In 
fact,  if  this  miracle  can  be  proved,  it  establishes 
on  an  indestructible  basis  the  divine  power  and 
mission  of  our  Lord.  No  thoughtful  man  could 
resist  such  evidence.  Therefore,  as  might  be  anti- 
cipated, the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  exhausted 
philosophy  and  fancy  alike  in  their  efforts  to  over- 
throw its  authentici^.  The  coarse  assertions  of 
Woolston  are  not  now  worth  notice ;  they  were  dis- 
posed of  long  since  by  Lardner  {Vindication,  in 
Works,  vol.  x.,  ed.  1838).  The  rationalistic  views 
of  Paulus  {Kritisch,  JCommentar,)  and  Gabler 
{youmal  fur  Auserl,  Theol,  Lit.,  iii.  235)  have 
been  successfully  refuted  by  Strauss  {Leben  Jesu; 
see  also  Kuinoel,  in  John  xl  ) ;  and  the  mythologi- 
cal dreams  of  the  latter  have  been  dissipated  by  a 
host  of  later  German  writers,  and  the  reality  of 
the  story  triumphantly  established  (see  especially 
Neander,  Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi ;  Stier,  and 
Olshausen,  ad  he.)  The  views  of  Paulus  have 
jiist  been  revived  in  the  lively  romance  of  M.  E. 
Renan,  entitled  Vie  de  Jesus.  He  confesses  that 
there  is  an  appearance  of  circumstantiality  in  the 
narrative  of  this  miracle  which  distinguishes  it  from 
others.  He  says,  indeed,  that  at  this  distance  of 
time,  and  with  one  version  of  it  only,  it  is  impos- 
sible absolutely  to  decide  whether  all  is  fiction,  or 
whether  there  is  a  basis  of  truth ;  yet  he  proceeds, 
*  II  est  done  vraisemblable  que  le  prodige  dont  il 
s'agit  ne  fut  pas  un  de  ces  miracles  completement 
legendaires  et  dont  personne  n'est  responsahle. 
En  d'autres  termes,  nous  pensons  qu'il  se  passa  k 
Bethanie  qudque  chose  qui  fut  regard/  comme  une 
resurrection^  (p.  360).  Renan's  account  is,  that 
the  friends  of  Jesus,  anxious  to  give  sceptical  Jews 
some  convincing  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  took 
advantage  of  the  sickness  of  Lazarus,  laid  him  in 
the  family  tomb,  led  Jesus  to  the  sepulchre  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  at  Bethany ;  and  then,  when 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  corpse  of  his  friend, 
the  stone  was  removed,  and  Lazarus  rose!  All 
thought  it  was  a  miracle,  tesus  himself  was  deceived. 
Tht  pums  fraud  of  the  dfevoted  family  was  success- 
ful. Such  is  the  monstrous  opinion  advanced  with 
all  seriousness  by  this  philosophical  French  critic 
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Nothing  cotdd  be  more  uolikely;  in  moxe  direct 
antagonism  to  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
narrative.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  words  of 
John,  such  a  fraud  was  impossible.  There  is  a 
precision  and  minuteness  of  detail,  conversational, 
psychological,  and  topographical,  in  the  story, 
which  se^rates  it  entirely  from  the  domain  of 
legend.  The  evangelist  is  evidently  telling  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  and  what  left  an  indelible  im- 
press on  his  mind.  Every  sentence  of  the  narrative 
demands,  and  will  amply  repay,  a  thoughtful  study ; 
and  such  a  study  cannot  fail  to  carry  with  it  the 
conviction  of  its  reality.  We  note  the  simple 
message  of  the  sisters  to  Jesus  concerning  their  sick 
brother,  'He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick.'  Christ's 
deliberate  delay  that  he  might  work  out  the  glory  of 
God  ( ver.  4) .  The  way  in  which  he  tells  his  disciples 
of  Lazarus'  death ;  their  misunderstanding  of  his 
meaning  at  first,  and  their  passionate  expression  of 
sorrow  at  last,  *  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die 
with  him '  (16).  The  great  concourse  of  people  to 
condole  with  the  sisters,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  (Lightfoot,  ad  loc,;  Trench,  Miracles^  p.  399). 
The  meeting  of  Jesus  and  the  sisters ;  each  of  die 
latter  giving  utterance  to  the  feeling  which  had  filled 
both  Uieir  minds,  and  formed  the  subject  of  their 
united  lamentations  during  the  *  four  days,'  '  Lord, 
if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  haa  not  died ' 
(vers.  21,  ^2).  Christ's  words  of  comfort  and 
hope,  which  the  sisters  cannot  fully  comprehend 
(vers.  23-27).  The  outward  manifestations  of  grief 
on  the  part  of  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  round 
them,  so  characteristic  of  Eastern  customs  (33). 
The  approach  to  and  description  of  the  tomb  (38). 
The  painful  remonstrance  of  Martha,  practical 
Martha  (cf.  Luke  x.  40),  '  Lord,  by  this  time  he 
stinketh,'  which  must  have  been  literally  true, 
unless  we  suppose  a  continuous  miracle  in  opera* 
tion  from  the  moment  of  death ;  for  in  the  East 
decomposition  sets  in  in  a  few  hours  (c£  Au- 
gustine, Hilary,  Tertullian,  and  others,  cited  by 
Trench,  p.  413).  Then,  finally,  the  account  of 
the  resurrection — so  simple,  and  yet  so  grand. 
One  almost  thinks  he  sees  it.  If  ever  there  was 
a  narrative  of  facts,  this  is  one.  The  publicity 
of  the  miracle  made  deception  impossible.  In 
the  East  a  death  is  known  to,  and  excites,  the 
whole  community  in  such  a  village  as  Bethany. 
We  may  well  suppose,  too,  that  the  entire  popula- 
tion saw  the  miracle  performed.  A  large  number 
from  the  neighbouring  city  were  there  also  (John 
xi.  19) — learned,  fanatical,  sceptical  men — prepared 
to  scrutinize  every  act  of  Jesus,  and  expose  any  at> 
tempt  at  deception.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  word^trzev,  oZ  'lovdauM,  with  John,  designates 
the  chiefs  of  the  ^fiswish  peoplcy  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim — ^the  dominant  and  learned  party  who 
were  characterised  by  bitter  hostility  to  Jesus  (I  19 ; 
vii.  12, 13 ;  viiL  22;  ix.  22  [Jews]  ;  Alford,  in  loc.; 
Bleek,  Bdtrdge ;  Trench,  Miracles,  pp.  400,  411). 
The  momentous  effects  of  the  miracle,  too,  tend  to 
show  its  reality.  The  moment  the  report  of  it  was 
carried  to  Jerusalem,  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim 
was  summoned.  The  members  of  that  august 
council  assembled  in  alarm.  '  What  do  we?'  was 
the  question  they  addressed  to  each  other,  '  for  this 
man  doeth  many  miracles.  If  we  let  him  alone, 
all  men  will  beliem  on  him '  (John  xL  46>48).  They 
determined  that  Jesus  should  die  (ver.  53).  He  knew 
their  plans,  and  he  retired  for  a  rime  from  the  holy 
city  (ver.  54).    On  his  return  to  Bethany,  the  rebuke 


he  gave  to  Judas  for  his  unseemly  attack  on  the  de* 
voted  Mary,  when  she  anointed  him  at  the  supper, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  betrayal  ( John  xiL 
4-8,  with  Matt  xxvi  8-14 ;  Alford,  in  loc.)  The 
fame  of  the  miracle  spread  through  the  surround- 
ing country ;  and  the  popular  ovation  at  the  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Jerussuem  was  another  of  its 
results,  which  fully  justified  the  excitement  and 
alarm  created  among  the  Pharisees,  and  led  them 
to  remark  to  each  other,  *  Perceive  ye  how  ye  pre- 
vail nothing  f  Behold,  the  worid  is  gone  after  him* 
(John  xiL  19).  The  miracle  causing  such  a  sensa- 
tion must  have  been  a  reality.  Any  attempt  at  fraod 
could  not  have  escaped  detection  and  exposure. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  is  related  by  John  alone: 
None  of  the  other  Evangelists  mention  hb  name, 
or  even  allude  to  the  miiade.  This  has  been  a 
puzzle  to  commentators,  and  a  ground  of  cavil  and 
attack  to  infidels  and  sceptics.  But  why  should  it 
be  so  f  It  is  not  the  only  miracle  of  our  Lord 
which  has  a  single  historian  among  the  Evangelists ; 
nor  is  it  the  only  great  event  in  his  life  oT  which 
John  is  the  sole  witness  (cfl  John  ii.  1-12;  iiL  i- 
21  ;  iv.  46-54;  V.  I  seq,;  ix.  I  seqS)  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  synoptic  Gospels  relate  chiefly  to  the  mira 
cles  wrought  in  Galilee,  while  John  gives  those  of 
which  the  scene  was  in  Juda^  Why  this  was 
we  cannot  telL  It  is  vain  to  inquire.  Who  can 
fathom  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  plan  and  structure  of  revelation  ?  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  silence 
of  the  three  Evangelists  in  this  case  (see  Trench, 
Miracles,  p.  389 ;  also  Lightfoot,  Grotius,  KuinoeU 
Olshausen,  in  loc.);  but  Neander  has  truly  said 
that  '  to  seek  a  special  reason  for  the  omission  of 
the  miracle  can  lead  to  nothing  but  arbitrary  hypo- 
thesis'  {Das  Leben  yesu,  234  ;  cf.  Alford,  Prolegtm. 
to  Gospels,  L  sec.  5.  i).  It  would  have  been  inter- 
esting to  know  something  of  the  after-life  of  Lazarus. 
What  effect  did  the  great  miracle  produce  on  his 
character? '  Was  his  faith  shaken  by  the  crucifixion, 
or  did  the  fulness  of  his  own  experience  keep  him 
firm  in  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  *  the  resurrecdon 
and  the  life  ?'  Did  he  meet  and  follow  Christ  after 
his  resurrection?  Did  he  go  and  preach  to  the 
churches  in  Palestine  or  el^where  the  life-giving 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel — showing  himself  at  the 
same  time  as  the  most  wonderful  monument  of 

iesus'  divine  power  and  divine  mission  ?  Or  did 
e,  awed  and  solemnized  by  his  brief  view  of  the 
world  of  spirits,  shrink  from  publicity,  and  meditate 
in  silence  and  retirement  on  subjects  hid  from  mortal 
eyes?  .  .  .  But  nothing  has  been  revealed  in  God's 
word,  and  the  fables  of  Apocryphal  tradition  are 
not  worth  recording  {Epist.  Pit,  ad  TUeriam,  in 
Giles'  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  7!,  p.  457;  Epiphanins, 
Adv.  Hcereses,  I  652). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  named,  die 
following  may  be  consulted.  The  commentaries 
of  Origen,  Chrysostoin,  Cyril  Alex.,  and  A^|iis- 
tine  in  Joan.  Tract,  xlix ;  Lannoy,  Varia  de  Com- 
ment. Lcuari,  etc,  Opp.  ii.  202,  seq.;  Heubner, 
Miraculorum ah  Evang.  Narrat.  InterpreL  ;  Ebiard, 
The  Gospel  History;  Ellicott,  Lectures  am  the  life 
of  our  Lord. 

2.  The  name  of  the  beggar  in  our  Lord's  beautiful 
parable  recorded  in  Luke  xvi.  19-31.  The  intio- 
duction  of  a^  proper  name  into  this  parable  makes  it 
possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that  the  stoiy  had 
a  foundation  in  fact^  as  is  stated  in  an  old  trtdi- 
tion  (Theophylact,  in  loc.;  Chrysostom,  DeLoor^- 
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Some  have  thought  that  our  Lord  may  have  had 
Lazarus  of  Bethany  here  before  his  mind  (Oosterzee, 
ad loc,)  But  however  this  may  be,  it  must  be  ad' 
mitted  that  there  is  embodied  in  this  parable  some- 
thing far  higher  than  an  isolated  historical  fact,  or 
an  incidental  and  touching  allusion  to  a  friend — it 
contains  a  sublime  truth,  and  it  presents  it  before 
the  mind's  eye  with  wonderful  vividness.  The 
name  Lazarus  is  appropriate,  in  whatever  way  it 
came  to  be  selected.     It  signifies  either  ^Godaidsy 

from  the  Hebrew  1Ty7K»  ^nd  thus  contemplates  the 

beggar  from  a  divine  stand-point  (Lightfoot,  Meyer, 

Alford).      Or  it  may  mean  *  the  fulphss^  Ijj;  fc^^), 

regarding  him  from  a  human  stand -point  (Olshau- 
sen,  Lange).  For  expositions  of  the  parable,  see 
Trench,  Parables;  Stier,  Reden;  Kuinoel,  ad  loc.; 
Chrysostom,  /.  c, — J.  L.  P. 

LEAD  (may :  Sept  M6\ij83oj),  a  well-known 

metal,  the  first  Scriptural  notice  of  which  occurs  in 
the  triumphal  song  in  which  Moses  celebrates  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh,  whose  host  is  there  said  to 
have  ^sunk  like  lead^  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  XV.  lo). 

Before  the  use  of  quicksilver  was  known,  lead 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  silver,  and 
separating  it  from  other  mineral  substances  (Plin. 
///>/.  iVb/.,  xxxii.  31).  To  this  Jeremiah  alludes 
where  he  figuratively  describes  the  corrupt  condi- 
tion of  the  people :  *  In  their  fire  the  lead  is  con- 
sumed (in  the  crucible) ;  the  smelting  is  in  vain,  for 
the  evil  is  not  separated*  (Jer.  vi.  29).  Ezekiel 
(xxii.  18-22)  refers  to  the  same  fact,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  amplifies  it  with  greater  minute- 
ness of  detail.     Compare  also  Mai.  iil  2,  3. 

Job  (xix.  23,  24)  expresses  a  wish  that  his  words 
were  engraven  *  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead.'  These 
words  are  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  engraving 
on  a  leaden  tablet ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  such 
tablets  were  anciently  used  as  a  writing  material 
(Pausan.  ix.  31;  Plin.  Hist  Nal.,  xiiL  11).  But 
our  authorized  translators,  by  rendering  *  an  iron 
pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever,*  seem  to  have 
entertained  the  same  view  with  Rosenmiiller,  who 
supposes  that  molten  lead  was  to  be  poured  into 
letters  sculptured  on  stone  with  an  iron  chisel,  in 
order  to  raise  the  inscription.  The  translator  of 
Rosenmiiller  (in  Bib,  Cabindy  xxvii.  64)  thinks  that 
the  poetical  force  of  the  passage  has  been  over- 
looked by  interpreters;  'Job  seems  not  to  have 
drawn  his  image  from  anything  he  had  actually 
seen  executed :  he  only  wishes  to  express  in  the 
strongest  possible  language  the  durability  due  to 
his  words;  and  accordingly  he  says,  'May  the 
pen  be  iron,  and  the  ink  of  lead,  with  which  they 
are  written  on  an  everlasting  rock,*  /.  e.y  Let  them 
not  be  written  with  ordinary  perishable  materials.* 
This  explanation  seems  to  be  suggested  by  that  of 
the  Septuagint,  which  has  'Bk  ypafeUfi  ci^p^  koX 
fioXlfi^,  1j  iv  iriTpais  iyyXwfnjvaiy  i,  e.y  *  that  they 
were  sculptured  by  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  or  hewn 
into  rocks.' 

Although  the  Hebrew  weights  were  usually  of 
stone,  and  are  indeed  called  *  stones,'  a  leaden 
weight  denominated  I^K  attachy  which  is  the 
Arabic  word  for  lead,  occurs  in  Amos  vii.  7,  8. 
In  Acts  xxvii.  28,  a  plummet  for  taking  soundings 
at  sea  is  mentioned,  and  this  was  of  course  of  lead. 

The  ancient  uses  of  lead  in  the  East  seem  to  have 


been  very  few,  nor  are  they  now  numerous.  One 
may  travel  far  in  Western  Asia  without  discovering 
any  trace  of  this  metal  in  any  of  the  numerous  use- 
ful applications  which  it  is  made  to  serve  in  Euro- 
pean countries. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  trace  of  lead  has  been 
yet  found  within  the  limits  of  Palestine.  But 
ancient  lead-mines,  in  some  of  which  the  ore  has 
been  exhausted  by  working,  have  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Burton  in  the  mountains  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Nile ;  and  lead  is  also  said  to  exist  at 
a  place  called  Sheff,  near  Mount  Sinai. — ^J.  K. 

LEAF,  LEAVES.     The  word  so  translated  in 

the  A.  V.  in  reference  to  foliage  is  n^y,  0«JXXo»»,  wkh 

the  exception  of  Ezek.  xvii.  9,  where  ^S'^tS  is  used, 

meaning  fresh  leaves,  such  as  are  easily  torn  off, 
derived  from  the  verb  ^1D,  which  occurs  in  Gen. 

viiL  II,  <In  her  mouth  an  olive  leaf  plucked  off* 
PI'IO  ^f^r^^:    ^^  ^o  passages,  Prov.  xi.  28,  Neh. 

viii.  15,  nby  is  translated  branch.  In  Dan.  iv.  o, 
II  (12,  14,  A.  v.),  the  word  ^Dy,   from  ncy,  to 

•  t;  T  T 

sprout  or  bloom,  is  rendered  Uafy  but  in  Ps.  civ. 
12,  branch.     For  leaves  of  doorSy  or  folding  doors, 

the  Hebrew  term  is  D^HTI  (Deut  iii.  5 ;  Josh.  ii. 

9,  etc.),  or  T\Sn^  (i  Kings  vi.  32,  34 ;  Ezek.  xli. 

24) ;  in  one  passage,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23,  this  word  is  also 
used  for  the  leaves  (A.V.),  or  rather  columns  {treki- 
Zaiy  LXX.)  of  a  manuscript  roll.  In  the  Scriptures 
the  green  leaf  is  an  emblem  of  vigour  and  pros])erity, 
Ps.  i.  3  ;  Jer.  xvii.  8 ;  and  the  faded  or  fallen  leaf  of 
weakness  and  ruin,  Lev.  xxvL  36  ;  Job  xiii.  25  ;  Is, 
i.  30 ;  xxxiv.  4.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  leaves  are 
alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  12 ;  Rev.  xxiL  2. — ^J.  E.  R. 

LEAH,  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Laban  who 
became  the  wives  of  Jacob  [Jacob]. 

LEATHER.    [Skins;  Tanner.] 

LEAVEN.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.,  I.  IKb*,  Sept.  ^-iJ/mj  (Exod.  xii. 

• 

15,  19 ;  Lev.  il  II  ;  Deut  xvi.  4).  The  primary 
meaning  of  this  word  the  lexicons  derive  from  INb. 

-    T 

an  unused  word  kindred  with  •)t<t5'»  lo  boiL  to  swell 
up;  comp.  Arab.   .Lij,  shdray  to  boil  up;  Gr.  ^5/t17, 

from  iV«  ;  Lat.  fermentumy  from  fervio ;  Eng. 
leaveny  from  Fr.  levery  to  raise,  or  rather  the  A.  S. 
hlefian.     2.  )*pn,  Sept  ^ftiy  (Lev.  iL  1 1 ;  vL  10 

[A.  V.  17];  xxiii.  17;  Amos  iv.  5).  This  word, 
from  J'pn,  to  be  sharpy  sour,  mesins  anything- soured, 

and  hence  anything  fermented  or  leavened;  it  is 
properly  an  adjective,  and  is  so  used  (Exod.  xii. 
15  ;  comp.    ver.    19,   where  ninsno  is  used  as 

V  V  :  - 

its  equivalent.  Lev.  vii.  13,  etc)  Opposed  to 
these  is  nVD,    Sept    djVMoi  scil.   d/>rof,   unleav' 

ened  {^vithout  leaveny  Lev.  x.    12),  pL  HlSfDi  tA 

That  S*or  and  Chamets  are  synonymous  is  clear 
from  Exod.  xii.  15,  where  they  are  both  used  of 
the  same  object  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  latter  has  a  more  general  significancy  than  the 
former,  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  both  kinds  of 
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fennentation,  vinous  and  acetous.     The  cognate 
word  )^h)  is  the  word  for  vinegar  (Num.  vl  3 ; 

Ruth  ii.  II ;  Ps.  Ixix.  22 ;  Prov.  x.  26). 

'The  usual  leaven  in  the  East  is  dough  kept 
till  it  becomes  sour,  and  which  is  kept  from  one 
day  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  leaven 
in  readiness.  Thus,  it  there  should  be  no  leaven 
in  all  the  country  for  any  length  of  time,  as  much 
as  might  be  required  could  easily  be  produced  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Sour  doughy  however,  is  not 
exclusively  used  for  leaven  in  the  East,  the  lees  of 
witu  being  in  some  parts  employed  as  yeast '  {Pic' 
torial  BibUf  vol  L,  p.  161).  In  Uie  Talmud  men- 
tion is  made  of  leaven  formed  of  the  y^  |7|p 
D^filD,  bookmaker/  paste  {Pesack.  iil  i). 

The  process  of  fermentation  is  one  simply  of 
comxpti^ir  It  was  probablv  on  this  account  that 
fermented  uread  was  forbidden  to  be  used  in  the 
Passover,  and  that  all  leaven  was  to  be  purged 
out  of  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  for  the  seven 
days  of  that  festival  (Exod  xiL  15,  flf.) ;  and 
that  in  all  offerings  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord, 
unleavened  bread  alone  was  to  be  used  (Lev. 
ii.  4,  II ;  viL  12;  viii  2;  Num.  vi.  15);  though 
where  the  offering  was  not  to  be  consumed  up- 
on the  altar,  but  eaten  by  the  priests,  it  might 
contain  bread  that  was  leavened  (Lev.  vii.  13; 
xxiti.  17).  It  is  to  be  presumed,  also,  that  the 
shewbread  was  unleavened;  both,  a  fortiori^  from 
the  prohibition  of  leaven  in  the  bread  offered 
on  the  altar,  and  because  in  the  directions  given 
for  the  making  of  the  shewbread  it  is  not  specified 
that  leaven  should  be  used  (Lev.  xxiv.  5-9) ;  for,  in 
all  such  cases,  what  is  not  enjoined  is  prohibited. 
Jewish  tradition  also  asserts  that  the  shewbread 
was  without  leaven  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iil  6.  6 ;  Talm. 
Minchoth  y.  2,  3).  As  all  corruption  implies  im- 
purity, it  was  not  fitting  that  anything  in  which 
corruption  was  going  on  should  be  presented  to 
the  Lord  or  before  him ;  and  as  Israel  had  been 
delivered  out  of  Egypt  that  they  might  be  a  pure 
people  unto  the  Ix>id,  it  was  proper  that  in  cele- 
brating that  event  they  should  put  away  from  their 
houses  whatever  was  a  symbol  of  corruption.  For 
the  same  reason,  honey  was  prohibited  to  be  offered 
to  the  Lord,  because  of  its  tendency  to  ferment 
Traces  of  the  same  belief  and  feeling  may  be  found 
among  heathen  nations  (oomp.  Plutarch,  Quast 
Rom,y  109;  AuL  Gell.,  x.  i^,  19).  The  command 
to  purge  all  leaven  out  of  their  houses  during  the 
Passover  festival,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  to  ob- 
serve that  injunction  (comp.  Mishnah^  Pesach,  ii.  i; 
Schottgen,  Hor^  Hebr,  i  598),  have  afforded  to  the 
apostle  a  striking  figure  by  which  to  enforce  purity 
of  communion  in  the  church  of  Christ  (i  Cor.  v. 
7).  The  diffusive  power  of  leaven,  and  its  tendency 
to  assimilate  to  itself  that  on  which  it  acts,  are  laid 
hold  of  by  our  Saviour  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  his  kingdom  as  a  progressive  power  in  the  mass 
of  humanity  (Matt.  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiiL  21),  and  by 
him  and  St  Paul  as  illustrative  of  the  difiusive 
influence  of  evil  (Matt  xvi.  6,  12;  Mark  viii.  15; 
Luke  xii.  i ;  i  Cor.  v.  6 ;  GaL  v.  9).  The  idea 
seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Jews ;  comp. 
Otho,  Lex  Rabbin,  Phil.,  p.  227.  They  even  em- 
ployed leaven  as  a  figure  of  the  inherent  corruption 
of  man.  '  R.  Alexander,  when  he  had  finished  his 
prayers,  said.  Lord  of  the  universe,  it  is  clearly  mani- 
fest before  thee  that  it  is  our  will  to  do  thy  will : 
what  hinders  that  we  do  not  thy  will  ?    The  leaven 


which  IS  in  the  mass  ((7/.,  The  evQ  desue  which  is 
in  the  heart)'  (BafyL  Berachoihy  17.  I;  ap.  Men- 
schen  N,  T.  ex  Talmude  ill, )  We  find  the  same  allu- 
sion in  the  Roman  poet  Persius  [Sat,  L  24 ;  comp. 
Casaubon*s  note.  Comment  p.  74). — ^W.  U  A 

LEBANON,  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrated 
mountain-range  in  Syria,  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Palestine,  and  running  thence  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  great  pass 
which  opens  into  the  plain  of  Hamath.  The  range 
of  AnH-lebanoHy  usually  included  by  geographers 
under  the  same  general  name,  lies  paialld  to  the 
other,  commencing  on  the  south  at  the  fountains  of 
the  Jordan,  and  terminating  in  the  plain  of  Hamath. 

L  Th£  Name. — ^In  the  O.  T.  these  mountain 

ranges  are  always  called  ]^3^,  Lebanon^  to  which  in 

prose  the  art  is  constantly  prefixed  |1^!l)i^ ;  in  poetry 

the  art.  is  sometimes  prefixed  and  sometimes  not, 
as  in  Is.  xiv.  8,  and  Ps.  xxix.  5.  The  origin  oif 
the  name  has  been  variously  accounted  for.    It  i:» 

derived  from  the  root  |a^,  'to  be  white.'  %T 
p33fjn  is  thus  emphatically  •The  White  Moun- 
tain' of  Syria.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  almost 
uniformly  the  names  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
all  countries  have  a  like  meaning — Mont  Blanc, 
Himalayah  (in  Sanscrit  signifying  'snowy'),  ^«« 
Nevis,  Snofwdon,  perhaps  also  Alps  (from  alh 
'white,'  like  the  Latin  albus,  and  not,  as  com- 
monly thought,  from  alp,  *  high ').  Some  suppose 
the  name  originated  in  the  white  snow  by  which 
the  ridge  is  covered  a  great  part  of  the  year  (Bo- 
chart,  Opera^  i.  678 ;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p. 
741  ;  Stanley,  S,  and  /».,  p.  395).  Others  demt 
the  name  from  the  whitish  colour  of  the  limestooe 
rock  of  which  the  great  body  of  the  range  is  com- 
posed (Winer,  JRealu»oerterbucky  s*v.  Ubanon; 
Sehulzii  Ldiungen  des  Hocksten,  v.,  p.  47' ;  R®^"' 
son,  B,R.,VL  493).  The  former  seems  the  more 
natural  explanation,  and  is  confirmed  by  several  or* 
cumstances.  Jeremiah  mentions  the  *  snow  of  Le- 
banon' (xviil  14) ;  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  "nC 

(O^Hi  'snow  mountain,'  is  the  name  given  to  it, 
and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  not  uncommon  modem 
Arabic  appellation  .^JlIU  (Jjcj^t  ^ebel etk-Thdj 

(Gesenius,  Thes.,  L  c  ;  Abulfeda,  Tab,  Syr.,  p. 
18).  Others  derite  the  name  Lebanon  from  Ai- 
fiatHorbf,  *  frankincense,'  the  gum  of  a  tree  called 
\l8apot  (Rdand,  Pal.,  p.  312 ;  Herodot  L  1S3), 
wnich  is  mentioned  among  the  gifts  presented  bf 
the  magi  to  the  infant  Saviour  (Matt  ii.  n)- 

This,   however,   is  in  Hebrew    rDl37»   Lfbimok 

(ExodL  XXX.  34 ;  Is.  Ix.  6).  The  Greek  name  of 
Lebanon,  both  in  the  Scptuagint  and  dasac 
authors,  is  uniformly  A/^orof  (Strabo,  xvl  p>^755  '• 
Ptol.  V.  15).  The  Septuagint  has  sometimes 'Aw- 
Xi^ayof  mstead  of  A^Sovot,  but  for  what  reason  U 
is  impossible  to  teU  (Deut  i  7  ;  UL  2S ;  Josh,  l 
4 ;  ix.  I).  The  Latin  name  is  Ubanus  (Pliny,  J. 
17),  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate.  U 
would  appear  that  the  Greek  and  Ronun  geogra- 
phers regarded  the  name  as  derived  from  the  ^iff^- 
Tacitus  speaks  of  it  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
that  snow  should  lie  where  there  is  such  inteoie 
heat  —  •  Pnecipuum  montium  Libanum  enpt, 
mirum  dictu,  taiitos  inter  ardores  opacum  fidumq« 
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nivibus  *  (Historia^  v.  6).  And  so  Jerome  writes, 
*  Libanus  XtvKoffiJMi — id  est,  candor  interpretatur* 
{Advernts  Jovianum^  Opera,  ii.  286,  ed.  Migne) ; 
he  also  notes  the  identity  of  the  name  of  this 
mountain  and  *  frankincense  '  —  hfuaidfiiiot  apud 
Graecos  et  Hebrseos  et  mons  appeliatur,  et  thus^ 
{in  Osee,  Opp.  vi.  160).     Arab  geographers  call 

the  range  Jtbd  LibnAn^  i*}^^  t-U^"  (Abulfeda, 

Tab.  Syr,^  p.  163;  Edrisi,  p.  336,  ed.  Jaubert). 
This  name,  however,  is  now  seldom  heard  among 
the  people  of  Syria,  and  when  used  it  is  confined 
to  the  western  range.  Different  parts  .if  this  range 
have  distinct  names — ^the  northern  section  is  called 
Jebel  Akkdr,  the  central  Sunntn,  and  the  southern 
y.  ed-Druze.     Other  local  names  are  also  used. 

The  eastern  range,  as  well  as  the  western, 
is  frequently  included  under  the  general  name 
Lebanon  in  the  Bible  (Tosh.  L  4 ;  Judg;.  iiL 
3) ;  but  in  Josh.  xiiL  5  it  is  correctly  distinguished 

as    *  Lebanon    toward  the   sun  -  rising  *    (|\33^n 

t^G^  rntO ;   Sept  Ai^aifw  dw6  di^aroXcSy  iiklov ; 

and  translated  in  the  Vulgate,  'Libani  quoque 
regio  contra  orientem').  The  southern  section  of 
this  range  was  well  known  to  the  sacred  writers  as 
Hermon,  and  had  in  ancient  times  several  de- 
scriptive titles  given  to  it — Sirion,  Shenir,  Sion ; 
just  as  it  has  in  modem  days — Tebe/  esh-Skeikh^ 
y.  eth-Thelj,  %  y4w/4r  [HermonJ.  Greek  writers 
called  the  whole  range  'AiriX^ayof  (Strabo,  xvi., 
p.  754;  Ptolemy,  v.  15),  a  word  which  is  some- 
times found  in  the  Septuagint  as  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  Lebanon  (1.  c)  Latin  authors  also 
uniformly  distinguish  the  eastern  range  by  the 
name  AntUibanus  (Plin.  v.  20).  The  name  is  ap- 
propriate, describing  its  position,  lying  *  opposite* 
or  •  over  against '  I^banon  (Strabo,  /.  c. )  Yet  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Josephus, 
who  uniformly  calls  the  eastern  as  well  as  the 
western  range  Alpayos ;  thus  he  speaks  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Jordan  as  being  near  to  Libanus  {Anti^, 
v.  3.  i),  and  of  Abila  as  situated  in  Libanus  (xix. 
5.  i).    The  range  of  Anti-lebanon  is  now  called  by 

all  native  geographers  yebe/  esA-SAurky  (Jj^>- 

^J -uJU  'East  mountain*),  to  distinguish  it  from 
Lebinon  proper,  which  is  sometimes  termed  ^fbe/ 
el'GAurby  C  ^ -ill  jjjk^-t  *  West  mountain  ;*  Ro- 
binson, B,  R,,  ii.  437;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in 
Syria,  p.  4). 

To  insure  greater  definiteness,  and  to  prevent 
repetition,  the  name  Lebanon  will  be  applied  in 
this  article  to  the  western  range,  and  Anti-lebanon 
to  the  ettstem, 

2.  Physical  Geography — Lebanon. — The 
mountain -chain  of  Lebanon  commences  at  the 
great  valley  which  connects  the  plain  of  Hamath 
with  the  Mediterranean  (and  whidi  was  anciently 
called  'the  entrance  of  Hamath,'  Num.  xxxiv.  8), 
in  lat.  34*  40' ;  and  runs  in  a  south-western  direc- 
tion along  the  coast,  till  it  sinks  into  the  plain  of 
Acre  and  the  low  hills  of  Galilee,  in  lat.  33".  Its 
extreme  length  is  1 10  geographical  miles,  and  the 
average  breadth  of  its  base  is  about  20  miles. 
The  highest  peak,  called  Dakar  d-Kudtb^  is  about 
25  miles  from  the  northern  extremity,  and  just 
over  the  little  cedar  grove ;  its  elevation  is  10,051 
feet  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  170).  From  this 
vou  n. 


point  the  range  decreases  in  height  toward  the 
south.  The  massive  rounded  summit  of  Sunntn, 
23  miles  from  the  former,  is  8500  feet  high.  Jebel 
Keniseh,  the  next  peak,  is  6824  feet ;  and  lomat 
Ntha,  '  the  Twin -peaks,'  the  highest  tops  of 
southern  Lebanon,  are  about  6500  feet  From 
these  the  fall  is  rapid  to  the  ravine  of  the  river 
Lit^y,  the  ancient  Leontes. 

Some  writers  r^urd  the  Litdny  as  marking  the 
southern  lunit  of  Lebanon;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  ancient  classical  geographers  were  of  this 
opinion  (Smith's  I}ict.  of  G.  and  R.  Geog.,  s.  v. 
Libanus;  Kitto,  Physical  Hist,  of  Pal.,  p.  32). 
Diodorus  Siculus  describes  Lebanon  as  extending 
along  the  coast  of  Tripolis,  Byblus,  and  Sidon 
{Hist  xix.  58) ;  and  the  Litany  fails  into  the  sea 
a  few  miles  south  of  Sidon.  The  notices  of 
Ptolemy  are  somewhat  indefinite,  and  represent 
the  two  chains  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-lebanon  as 
commencing  at  the  Mediterranean — the  former  on 
the  north,  the  latter  on  the  south  {Geog.  v.  15). 
Strabo  is  more  definite  and  less  accurate — *  There 
are  two  mountains  which  enclose  Coele-syria, 
lying  parallel  to  each  other.  The  commencement 
of  b^tn  these  mountains,  libanus  and  Anti-libanus, 
is  a  little  way  above  the  sea.  Libanus  rises  from 
the  sea  near  Tripolis  and  Theoprosopon ;  and 
Anti-libanus  from  the  sea  near  Sidon.  They  ter- 
minate somewhere  near  the  Arabian  mountains, 
which  are  above  the  district  of  Damascus  and  the 
Trachones.  ...  A  hollow  plain  lies  between 
them,  whose  breadth  toward  the  sea  is  200  stadia, 
and  its  length  from  the  sea  to  the  interior  about 
twice  as  much.  Rivers  flow  through  it,  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  Jordan*  (xvi.,  p.  754).  According 
to  Pliny  the  chains  begin  at  the  sea,  but  they  run 
from  south  to  north  (^.  N.,  v.  17 ;  cf.  Ammian. 
Marcel,  xiv.  26).  Cellarius  merely  repeats  these 
ancient  authors  {Geog,  ii.  439).  Reland  shews 
their  errors  and  contradictions,  but  he  cannot 
solve  them,  though  he  derived  some  important  in- 
formation from  Maundrell  {Pal.,  pp.  317,  seq.;  cf. 
Early  Trav,  in  Pal.,  Bohn,  p.  483).  Kosen- 
miiller  {Bib,  Geog.,  iL  207,  Clark),  Wells  {Geog.  i. 
239),  and  others,  only  repeat  the  old  mistakes. 

The  source  of  these  errors  may  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  dis- 
trict east  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  range  of  Lebanon,  viewed  in  its 

?hysical  formation,  extends  from  the  entrance  of 
lamath  to  the  plain  of  Acre.  But  between  the 
parallels  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  it  is  cut  through  by  the 
chasm  of  the  Lit&ny,  which  drains  the  valley  of 
Coele-syria.  That  river  enters  the  range  obliquely 
on  the  eastern  side,  turns  gradually  westward,  and 
at  length  divides  the  main  ridge  at  right  angles. 
Here,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  that 
the  diain  terminates;  and  though  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Litiny  another  chain  rises,  and  runs 
in  the  line  of  the  former,  it  is  not  so  lofty,  its 
greatest  height  scarcely  exceeding  3000  feet.  An- 
cient geographers  thought  Lebanon  terminated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Lit&ny ;  and  as  that  river 
drains  the  valley  of  Coele-syria,  which  lies  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-lebanon,  they  naturally  sup- 
posed that  the  chain  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Litany  was  the  commencement  of  the  latter  range. 
Here  lies  the  error,  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
was  among  the  first  to  detect,  by  an  examination 
of  the  general  conformation  of  the  mountain-ranges 
from  the  summit  of  Hermon  (see  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
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vol.  xi.  52  ;  Porter's  Damascus^  i.  296).  Anti- 
lebanon  is  completely  separated  from  this  western 
range  by  a  broad  and  deep  valley.  The  great 
valley  of  the  Jordan  extends  northward  to  the 
western  base  of  Hermon,  in  the  parallel  of  the  chasm 
of  the  Lit&ny.  From  this  point  a  narrower  valley, 
called  Wady  el-Teim,  runs  northward,  till  it  meets 
an  eastern  branch  of  Coele-syria.  These  three 
valleys,  forming  a  continuous  line,  constitute  the 
western  boundary  of  Anti-lebanon.  No  part  of 
that  chain  crosses  them  (Robinson,  iL  438).  The 
southern  end  of  the  plam  of  Code-syria  is  divided 
by  a  low  ridge  into  two  branches.  Down  the 
eastern  branch  runs  Wady  el-Teim,  conveying  a 
tributary  to  the  Jordan  {Bib,  Sac,^  Lc.  ;  Robinson, 
iii.  428-30) ;  down  the  western  runs  the  Litftny. 
The  latter  branch  soon  contracts  into  a  wild  chasm, 
whose  banks  are  in  some  places  above  a  thousand 
feet  high,  of  naked  rock,  and  almost  perpendicular. 
At  one  spot  the  ravine  is  only  60  feet  wide,  and  is 
spanned  by  a  natural  bridge,  at  the  height  of  about 
100  feet  above  the  streamu  Over  it  rise  jagged 
vi^dls  of  naked  limestone,  pierced  with  numerous 
caves.  The  scenery  is  here  magnificent ;  as  one 
stands  on  this  arch  of  nature's  own  buildii^,  he  can 
scarcely  repress  feelings  of  alarm:.  The  dins  almost 
meeting  overhead  ;  rugged  masses  of  rock  shooting 
out  from  dizzy  heights,  and  appearing  as  if  about 
to  plunge  into  the  chasm ;  the  mad  river  fieur  be- 
low dashing  along  from  rapid  to  rapid  in  sheets  of 
foam.  In  wild  grandeur  this  chasm  has  no  equal 
in  Syria,  and  few  in  the  world.  Yet,  from  a  short 
distance  on  either  side,  it  is  not  visible.  The 
mountain-chain  appears  to  run  on  in  its  course,  de- 
clining gradually,  but  without  any  interruption. 
The  ridge,  in  fact,  has  been  deft  asunder  by  some 
terrible  convulsion ;  and  through  the  cleft  the 
waters  of  Coele-syria  have  forced  their  way  to  the 
Mediterranean  instead  of  the  Jordan,  whicn  is  the 
natural  outlet  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ridge 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lit^y  is  the  prolonga- 
tion of  that  on  the  north,  and  is  a  part  of  Lebanon 
(Robinson,  ii.  4^8) ;  and  that  the  chasm  of  the 
Litiny,  though  the  drain  of  Ccele-syria,  is  no  part 
of  that  valley.  Neither  Code-syria,  therefore,  nor 
Anti-lebonon,  at  any  point,  approaches  within  many 
miles  of  the  Mediterranean  {Handbook  for  S.  and 
P.^  571 ;  Robinson,  iii.  420,  seq,;  Van  de  Velde, 
TVavelSf  i.  145,  seq.) 

The  view  of  Lebanon  from  the  Mediterranean 
is  exceedingly  grand.  The  writer  saw  its  glittering 
summits  from  the  shores  of  Cyprus.  On  approach- 
ing, it  appears  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
like  a  vast  wall ;  the  wavy  top  densely  covered  witn 
snow  during  winter  and  spring;  and  the  two 
highest  peaks  capped  with  crowns  of  ice  on  the 
sultriest  days  of  summer.  The  western  slopes  are 
long  and  gradual,  furrowed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
deep  rugged  ravines,  and  broken  everywhere  by 
lofty  diSs  of  white  rock,  and  rugged  banks,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  terrace  walls,  rising  like  stq>s 
of  stairs  from  the  sea  to  the  snow-wreaths.  *  The 
whole  mass  of  the  mountain  consists  of  whitish 
limestone,  or  at  least  the  rocky  surface,  as  it  reflects 
the  light,  exhibits  everywhere  a  whitish  aspect. 
The  mountain  teems  with  villages,  and  is  cultivated 
more  or  less  almost  to  the  top.  Yet  so  steep  and 
rocky  is  the  surface,  that  the  till^^e  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  means  of  terraces,  built  up  with  great 
labour,  and  covered  above  with  soil.  When  one 
looks  upward  from  bdow,  the  v^etation  on  these 


terraces  is  not  seen,  so  that  the  whole  mountain 
side  appears  as  if  composed  of  immense  rugged 
masses  of  naked  whitish  rock,  severed  by  deep  wild 
ravines,  running  down  predpitously  to  the  plain. 
No  one  would  suspect  among  these  rodcs  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vast  multitude  of  thrifty  villages,  and  a 
numerous  population  of  mountaineers,  hardy,  in- 
dustrious, and  brave'  (Robinson,  ii.  493;  d 
Volney,   Travels^  i  272,  J^y.) 

On  looking  down  die  western  slopes  from  the 
brow  of  one  of  the  projecting  bluffs,  or  throogh  the 
vista  of  one  of  the  glens,  the  scenery  is  totally 
different ;  it  is  now  rich  and  picturesque.   The  tops 
of  the  little  stair-like  terraces  are  seen,  all  green 
with  com,  or  straggling  vines,  or  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  mulberry.     The  steeper  bonks  and  ridge- 
tops  have  their  forests  of  pine  and  oak ;  while  ar 
away  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  glens,  and  rotmd  the 
villages  and  castellated  convents,  are  large  gnrres 
of  gray  olives.     The  aspect  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  mountains  is,  however,  very  different ;  the 
rocks  and  strata  often  assuming  strange  fimtastic 
shapes.     At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Dog  river 
are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  rock  formatioos 
in  Lebanon.     Here  numbers  of  little  ravines  £ill 
into  the  main  glen,  and  their  sides,  with  the  inter- 
vening ridges,  are  thickly  covered  with  high  peaks 
of  naked  limestone,  sometimes  rising  in  solitary 
grandeur  like  obelisks;    but  genezullv   grouped 
together,  and  coimected  by  narrow  ledges  like 
arched  viaducts.       In  one  place   the    horizontal 
strata  in  the  side  of  a  loffy  diff  are  worn  away  at 
the  edges,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a 
large  pile  of  cushions.     In  other  places  there  are 
talTstalks,  with  broad  tops  like  tables.     In  many 
places  the  cliffs  are  ribbed,  resembling  the  pipes  of 
an  organ,  or  columnar  basalt     A  single  perch  of 
clear  soil  can  scarcely  be  found  in  one  spot  through- 
out the  whole  r^on,  but  every  minute  patch  is  ac- 
tivated.    In  more  than  one  place  the  writer  has 
seen  wheat  growing  in  grottoes,  and  under  natural 
arches  (Porter's  Damasais^  ii.  289).     The  highest 
peaks  of  the  range  are  naked,  white,  and  barren. 
A  line  drawn  at  the  altitude  of  about  6000  feet 
would  mark  the  limits  of  cultivation.     Above  that 
line  the  shelving  sides  and  rounded  tops  are  covered 
with  loose  limestone  debris,  and  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetable  life. 

The  western  base  of  Lebanon  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  shore-line.  In  some  cases  bold  spurs 
shoot  out  from  the  mountains,  and  dip  perpen- 
dicularly int^  the  sea,  forming  bluff  promontories, 
such  as  the  'Ladder  of  Tyre,'  Promontorium 
Album  or  '  White  Cape,'  the  well-known  pass  of 
the  Dog  river,  and  Theoprosopon,  now  called  Ras 
esh-Sh&'ah.  In  other  places  the  mountains  retire, 
or  the  shore-line  advances  (as  at  Beyront  and  Tri- 
polis),  leaving  little  sections  of  fertile  pk^  varying 
from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  width.  This  was 
the  territory  of  the  old  Phoenicians,  and  on  it  sdll 
lie  the  scattered  remains  of  their  once  mat  cities 
[Phoenicia].  From  the  promontory  of  Theopro- 
sopon a  low  ridge  strikes  northward  along  the 
shore  past  Tripolis,  separated  from  the  main  chain 
by  a  narrow  valley.  When  it  terminates,  the 
coast-plain  becomes  much  wider,  and  gradually  es- 
pands,  till  it  opens  at  the  northern  base  of  Lebanoo 
mto  the  'entrance  of  Hamath'  (Robinson,  iii.  385). 

Eastern  declivities, — From  the  east  Lebanon  pre- 
sents a  totally  different  aspect.  It  does  not  seen 
much  more  than  half  as  high  as  when  seen  fiom 
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the  west.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  plain  of 
Coele-syria  (now  called  d-Bukffa^  C(ele-syria), 
which  extends  along  its  base,  and  has  an  average 
elevation  of  about  3000  feet  (Van  de  Velde,  Me- 
moir^  175).  The  ridge  resembles  a  colossal  wall, 
its  sides  precipitous,  and  thinly  covered,  in  most 
places,  with  oak  forests.  There  are  very  few — 
only  some  two  or  three — glens  furrowing  them. 
The  summit  of  the  ridge,  or  backbone,  is  much 
nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western  side ;  and  ex- 
tending in  gentle  undulations,  white  with  snow,  &r 
as  the  eye  can  see  to  the  right  and  left,  it  forms  a 
grand  object  fxova  the  ruins  of  Ba'albek,  and  still 
more  so  from  the  heights  of  Anti-lebanon.  A 
nearer  approach  to  the  chain  reveals  a  new  feature. 
A  side  ridge  runs  along  the  base  of  the  central 
chain  from  the  town  of  Zahleh  to  its  nortiiem  ex- 
tremity; and  is  thinly  covered  throughout  with 
forests  of  oak  intermixed  with  wild  plum,  haw- 
thorn, juniper,  and  other  trees.  A  little  south  of 
the  parallel  of  Sunnln  this  ridge  is  low  and  narrow, 
and  the  Buki*a  is.  there  widest  Advancing  north- 
ward the  ridge  increases  in  height,  and  encroaches 
on  the  plain,  until,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes 
('Ain  el-*Asy),  it  attains  its  greatest  elevation,  and 
there  the  pban  is  narrowest  From  this  point  south- 
wards to  where  the  road  crosses  from  Ba*albek  to  the 
Cedars,  the  central  chain  is  steep,  naked,  and  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  except  here  and  there  a  solitary 
oak  or  blasted  pine  clinging  to  the  rocks  (Porter's 
Damascus^  ii.  303,  stq.  ;  Robinson,  iii.  530,  s^q.) 

The  northern  extranity  of  Lebanon  is  clearly  de- 
fined. The  side  ridge  above  described  sinks  down 
in  graceful  wooded  slopes  into  Wady  Kh^led,  which 
drains  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Hums,  and  faJls  into 
Nahr  el-Kebtr.  The  main  chain  also  terminates 
abruptly  a  little  farther  west,  and  its  base  is  swept 
by  the  waters  of  the  Kebir,  the  ancient  river  Eleu- 
therus  (Robinson,  iii.  558-60). 

Rivers, — Lebanon  is  rich  in  rivers  and  fountains, 
fed  by  the  eternal  snows  that  crown  its  summit, 
and  the  vapours  which  they  condense.  The 
*  streajns  from  Lebanon'  were  proverbial  for  their 
abundance  and  beauty  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  (Cant.  iv.  15),  and  its  *  cold-flowing  wa- 
ters^ were  types  of  richness  and  luxury  (Jer.  xviii. 
14).  Some  of  them,  too,  have  obtained  a  classic 
celebrity  (sec  Reland,  Pal,,  437,  269).  They  are 
all  small  mountain  -  torrents  rather  than  rivers. 
The  following  are  the  more  important : — The 
EUtithems  (now  Nahr  el -Kebir),  rising  in  the 
plain  of  Emesa,  west  of  the  Orontes,  sweeps  round 
the  northern  base  of  Lebanon,  through  the  *  en- 
trance of  Hamath,'  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
midway  between  Tripolis  and  Aradus.  Strabo 
states  that  it  formed  the  northern  border  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Ccele-syria  (xvi.  p.  753 ;  Robinson,  iii. 
576).  The  Kadishoy  or  *  sacred  river,*  now  gene- 
rally called  Nahr  Abu  Aly,  has  its  highest  sources 
around  the  little  cedar  grove,  and  descends  through 
a  sublime  ravine  to  the  coast  near  Tripolis.  At 
one  spot  its  glen  has  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  on 
each  side  nearly  looo  feet  high.  Here,  on  oppo- 
site banks,  are  two  villages,  the  people  of  which 
can  converse  across  the  chasm,  but  to  reach  each 
other  requires  a  toilsome  walk  of  two  hours.  In  a 
wild  clefl  of  the  ravine  is  the  convent  of  Kanobin, 
the  chief  residence  of  the  Maronite  patriarch  {Hand- 
book for  S,  and  P. ,  586).  The  Adonis  (Nahr  Ibra- 
him), famous  in  ancient  fable  as  the  scene  of  the 
romantic  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis.     Killed  by  a 


boar  on  its  banks,  the  blood  of  Adonis  dyed  the 
waters,  which  have  ever  since,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,  run  red  to  the  sea  (Lucien,  De  Syria 
Dea^  6  ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  170).  Adonis  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  Tammuz,  for  whom  Ezekiel 
represents  the  Jewish  women  as  weeping  (viii.  14). 
The  source  is  a  noble  fountain  beside  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Venus,  and  near  the  site  of  Apheca,  now 
marked  by  the  little  village  of  Afka  (Eusebius, 
VU,  Const  iii.  55 ;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  297 ; 
Ritter,  Pal,  und Syr,,  iv.  558).  The  Adonis  falls 
into  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Biblical  Ge- 
bal.  The  Lycus  flumen,  now  Nahr  d  Kelb,  or 
•  Dog  river,'  rises  high  up  on  the  flank  of  Sunntn, 
and  breaks  down  through  a  picturesque  glen.  At 
its  mouth  is  that  famous  pass  on  whose  sculptured 
rocks  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Roman,  and  French  (!) 
generals  have  left  records  of  their  expeditions  and 
victories  (Robinson,  iii.  618;  Handbook,  407,  seq,; 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  755).  The  Magorasoi  Pliny  (v.  17), 
is  probably  the  modem  Nahr  Beyrout.  The 
Tamyras  or  Damouras  (Strabo,  xvL  p.  756  ;  Poly- 
bius,  v.  68)  rises  near  Deir  el-Kamr,  the  capital  of 
Lebanon.  It  is  now  called  Nahr  ed-Dammfir. 
The  Bostrenus  of  ancient  authors  appears  to  be 
identical  with  Nahr  el- Awaley,  though  some  doubt 
this.  The  Leontes  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  lower  section  of  it  is  now  generally  termed 
Kasimfyeh,  and  the  upper  section  Litany.  Its 
chief  sources  are  at  Chalcis  and  Ba'albek ;  but  a 
large  tributary  flows  down  from  the  ravine  of  Zah- 
leh,  and  is  the  only  stream  which  descends  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Lebanon. 

Anti-lebanon. — The  centre  and  culminating 
point  of  Anti-lebanon  is  Hermon.  From  it  a 
number  of  ranges  radiate,  like  the  ribs  of  a  half- 
open  fan.  The  first  and  loftiest  runs  north-east, 
parallel  to  Lebanon,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
valley  of  Coele-syria,  whose  average  breadth  is 
about  six  miles.  This  ridge  is  the  back-bone  of 
Anti-lebanon.  Where  it  joins  Hermon  it  is  broad, 
irregular,  intersected  by  numerous  valleys  and  little 
fertile  plains,  and  covered  with  thin  forests  of  dwarf 
oak.  Its  elevation  is  not  more  than  4500  feet 
Advancing  northward  its  features  become  wilder 
and  grander,  oak  trees  give  place  to  juniper,  and 
the  elevation  increases  until,  above  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Zebedslny — which  lies  embosomed  in  its 
very  centre — it  attains  a  height  of  about  7000  feet 
(Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  175).  From  this  point 
to  the  parallel  of  Ba'albek  there  is  little  change  in 
the  elevation  or  scenery.  Beyond  the  latter  it 
begins  to  fall,  and  declines  gradually  until  at  length 
it  sinks  down  into  the  great  plain  ot  Hamath,  eight 
miles  east  of  Riblah,  and  sateen  south  of  Emesa. 
With  the  exception  of  the  little  upland  plains,  and 
a  few  of  the  deeper  valleys,  this  ridge  is  incapable 
of  cultivation.  The  sides  are  steep  and  rugged,  in 
many  places  sheer  precipices  of  naked,  jagged  rock, 
nearly  1000  feet  high.  They  are  not  so  bare  or 
bleak,  however,  as  the  higher  summits  of  Lebanon. 
Vegetation  is  abundant  among  the  rocks ;  and 
though  the  inhabitants  are  few  and  far  between, 
immense  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  pastured 
upon  the  mountains,  and  wild  b&ists — ^bears,  boars, 
wolves,  jackals,  hyaenas,  foxes — are  far  more  abun- 
dant  than  in  any  other  part  of  Syria  or  Palestine 
(Porter's  Damascus,  ii.  315). 

The  lowest  and  last  of  the  ridges  that  radiate 
from  Hermon  runs  nearly  due  east  along  the  mag- 
nificent plain  of  Damascus,  and  continues  onward 
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to  FaJmyra.  Its  average  elevation  is  not  more  than 
3000  feet,  and  it  does  not  rise  more  than  about  700 
feet  above  the  plain,  though  some  ot  its  peaks 
are  much  higher.  Its  roclt  is  chalky,  ahnost  pure 
white,  and  entirely  naked — not  a  tree,  or  shnib,  or 
patch  of  veidure,  is  anywhere  seen  upon  it  It 
Ihus  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  lo  the  rich  green 
of  the  pbin  of  Damascus.  From  the  centra]  range 
lo  this  ridge,  there  is  a.  descent,  by  a  series  of  broad 
bare  terraces  or  plateaus,  supported  by  long  conti- 
nuous walls  of  bare  whitish  limestone,  varying  from 
100  to  1000  feet  in  height  Nothing  could  be  more 
dreary  or  desolate  than  the  scenery  on  these  steppes. 
The  gmvelly  soil,  in  many  places  thickly  strewn 
with  Hints,  is  as  bare  as  the  cliffs  chat  bound  them. 
Vel  they  are  intersected  by  several  rich  and  beauti- 
ful glens,  so  deep,  however,  thai  their  verdure  and 
foliage  cannot  be  seen  from  a  distance.  Tovivrds 
the  east  these  steppes  graduaUy  expand  into  brood 
upland  plains,  and  portions  of  them  are  irrigated 
and  tilled.  On  them  stand  the  small  but  ancient 
towns  of  Yabrild,  Nebk,  JerOd,  etc,  around  which 
madder  is  successfully  cultivated. 

.ffmrfj.  —  Anli-lebanon  is  the  souree  of  the  four 
great  rivers  of  Syria.  The  Oronlts,  springing  from 
the  western  base  of  the  main  ridge,  tieside  the  ruins 
of  Lyio,  flows  away  northward  through  a  broad 
rich  vale,  laving  in  its  course  the  walls  of  Emesa, 
Ilamath,  Apamea,  and  Antioch.  The  yanlan, 
Palestine's  sacred  river,  bunting  from  the  side  of 
llermon,  rolls  down  its  deep  mysterious  valley 
into  the  Sea  of  Death.  The  /Ibarui.  the  'golden- 
ftowing'  stream  of  Damascus  [CArysorrhoas,  Ptiny, 
V.  16;  also  called  Bardina,  Steph.  Byr,;  see 
Abana)  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  main 
ridge,  cuts  through  it  and  the  others,  and  falls  into 
the  lake  east  of  the  city.  The  Lanto,  Phanicia's 
nameless  stream,  has  its  two  principal  founluns  at 
the  western  base  of  Anti-lebanon,  beside  Chalcis 
and  Ba'albek  (Porter,  Damascta,  i.  11;  Robinson, 
iil  49S,  J06).  The  only  other  streams  of  Anti- 
lebanon  are  the  Pharfar,  now  called  e!-'Awaj, 
rising  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Hermon  [Puarpar]; 
and  the  torrent  which  flows  down  the  fertile  glen 
of  Helbon  [HeLBon]  into  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

3,  Geology  and  Botanv.— The  geolc^y  of 
Lebanon  has  never  been  thoroughly  invesliratcd 
Dr.  Anderson,  who  accompanied  the  United  Stale 
Expedition  uiider  LieuL  Lynch,  is  the  only  mai 
who  has  attempted  anything  tike  a  scientinc  ex 
aminalion  of  the  mountains.  We  are  much  in 
delited  to  his  Reconnaisiaace,  embodied  in  Lynch' 
Official  Jiipsni.  The  German  traveller  Russe^er 
ahio  supplies  some  facts  in  his  Reistn  (vol.  iii.) 

The  main  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-lebanon 
are  composed  of  Jura  limestone ;  hard,  partially 
crystallized,  and  containing  few  fossils.  The  strata 
liave  been  greatly  disturbed.  In  some  places  they 
are  almost  perpendicular;  in  others  tilted  over,  lay- 
ing bare  veins  and  detached  masses  of  trap.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Lebanon,  near  Kedesh  and 
Sofed,  are  many  traces  of  recent  disturbance.  From 
the  earliest  ages  earthquakes  have  been  frequent, 
and  most  destructive  in  that  region.  The  earth- 
quake of  1S37  buried  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Safcd  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  houses  (Robin- 
son, ii.  433,  seq.;  Handbk,  43S).  In  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Jordan,  end  along  the  eastern  flank  of 
Hermon,  trap  rock  abounds;  the  latter  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  trap-flelds  of  Haur^n 
(Porter,  Damatcus,  il  240,  stg.) 
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Extensive  beds  of  soft,  friable  sandstone  are  met 
with  both  in  Lebanon  and  Anti-lebanon.  Accord- 
ing to  Anderson,  the  sandstone  is  of  a  more  recent 
period  than  the  cretaceous  strata.  This  change  in 
the  geoltwical  structure  gives  great  variety  to  the 
scenery  of  LebanoiL  The  regular  and  graceful 
outlines  of  the  sandstone  ridges  contrast  well  with 
the  bolder  and  more  abrupt  limestone  difEi  and 
peaks ;  while  the  ruddy  hue  and  sombre  pine  forests 
of  the  former  relieve  the  intense  whiteness  of  the 
latter. 

Coal  has  been  foimd  in  the  district  of  Metn,  east 
of  Beyrout ;  but  it  is  impure,  and  the  veins  ate  too 
thin  to  repay  mining.  Iron  is  found  in  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  Lebanon ;  and  there  is  an 
extensive  salt-marsh  on  one  of  the  eoalem  steppes 
of  Anti-lebanon  (Porter,  Damascus,  i.  161 ;  Hand- 
took,  363;  Volney,  i.  2S1 ;  Burckhardt,  z;). 

The  Botany  of  Lebanon,  like  the  geoloey,  >s  to 
a  great  extent  unknown.  It  appears  to  be  very 
ridi.  The  writer  during  his  residence  in  the 
country  was  often  struck  with  the  abundance,  the 
variety,  and  the  beauty  of  Che  trees,  shrubs,  aorl 
flowers  of  these  noble  mountains.  The  gnat 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  tropical  heoc  of  the 
Jordan  valley  at  the  liase  of  Hennon,  to  the  eternal 
snows  on  its  summit,  affords  space  and  fitline 
home  for  the  vegetable  products  of  nearly  every 
part  of  the  globe.  The  forests  of  Lebanon  were 
celebrated    throughout    the    ancient    world.      lu 
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d  palaces  of 
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(Pliny,  //.A'.,  xiii.  1 1),  and  Assyria  (Laratd,  Xi'- 
and  Bat.,  pp.  356,  644) ;  and  the  Jane  and  riil: 
were  extensively  employed  in  ship-btiilding  (Eni- 
xxvii.  4-6).  On  these  mountains  we  have  still  the 
cedar,   pine,  oak  of  several  vaiieties,  terebinth, 
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juniper,  walnut,  plane,  poplar,  willow,  arbutus, 
olive,  mulberry,  carob,  fig,  pistachio,  sycamore, 
hawthorn,  apricot,  plum,  pnear,  apple,  quince, 
pomegranate,  orange,  lemon,  palm,  and  banana. 
The  vine  abounds  everywhere.  Oleanders  line  the 
streams,  and  rhododendrons  cro^n  the  peaks  higher 
up,  with  the  rock-rose,  ivy,  berbery,  and  honey- 
suckle. The  loftiest  summits  are  almost  bare, 
owing  to  the  cold  and  extreme  dryness.  There  are 
even  here,  however,  some  varieties  of  low  prickly 
shrul>s,  which  lie  on  the  ground  like  cushions,  and 
look  almost  as  sapless  as  the  gravel  from  which 
they  spring.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  bright  and 
beautiful — the  anemone,  tulip,  pink,  ranunculus, 
geranium,  crocus,  lily,  star  ot  Bethlehem,  convol- 
volus,  etc.  Thistles  abound  in  immense  variety. 
The  cernUs  and  vegetables  include  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  lentils,  beans,  peas,  carrots,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, melons,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  numerous  others.  Irrigation  is  exten- 
sively practised,  and  wherever  water  is  abundant 
the  crops  are  luxuriant.  Probably  in  no  part  of 
the  world  are  there  more  striking  examples  of  the 
triumph  of  industry  over  rugg^  and  mtractable 
nature  than  along  the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon. 
The  steepest  banks  are  terraced ;  every  litde  shelf 
and  cranny  in  the  cliffs  is  occupied  by  the  thrifty 
husbandman,  and  planted  with  vine  or  mulberry 
(Robinson,  iii  14,  21,  615;  Porter,  Damascus^  ii. 
283 ;  Handbk.  410,  413). 

Zoology. — The  zoology  of  Lebanon  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  Palestine,  and  will  be  treated 
of  under  that  article. 

4.  Climate. — There  are  great  varieties  of 
climate  and  temperature  in  Lebanon.  In  the 
plain  of  Dan,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Jordan,  the 
neat  and  vegetation  are  almost  tropical ;  and  ^e 
exhalations  from  the  marshy  plain  render  the  whole 
region  unhealthy.  The  semi-nomads  who  inhabit 
it  are  as  dark  in  complexion  as  Egyptians.  The 
writer  has  seen  the  thermometer  stand  at  98'  Fahr. 
in  the  shade  on  the  sice  of  Dan,  while  the  day 
before  it  did  not  rise  above  32**  on  the  top  of  Her- 
mon.  The  coast  along  the  western  base  of  Leba- 
non, though  very  sultry  during  the  summer  months, 
is  not  unhealthy.  The  fresh  sea-breeze  which  sets 
in  in  the  evenmg,  keeps  the  night  comparatively 
cool,  and  the  air  is  dry  and  free  from  miasma. 
Snow  never  falls  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  very  rarely 
seen  at  a  lower  elevation  than  2000  feet  Frost  is 
unknown.  In  the  plains  of  Coele-syria  (3000  feet) 
and  Damascus  (about  2300  feet),  snow  falls  more 
or  less  every  winter,  and  the  writer  has  seen  it 
eight  inches  deep  on  the  streets  and  terraced  roofs 
of  Damascus,  while  the  roads  were  so  hard  with 
frost  that  horses  could  not  walk  on  them.  The 
main  ridges  of  I^ebanon  and  Anti-lebanon  are 
generally  covered  with  snow  from  December  to 
March,  sometimes  so  deeply  that  the  roads  are  for 
weeks  together  impassable.  During  the  whole 
summer  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  are  cool 
and  pleasant,  the  air  is  extremely  dry,  and  malaria 
is  unknown.  From  the  beginning  of  Tune  till 
about  the  20th  of  September  rain  never  falls,  and 
clouds  are  rarely  seen.  At  the  latter  date  the 
autumn  rains  begin,  generally  accompanied  with 
storms  of  thunder  and  vivid  lightning.  January 
and  February  are  the  coldest  months.  The  barley 
harvest  begins,  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  about 
the  end  of  April,  but  in  the  upper  altitudes  it  is 
not  gathered  in  till  the  beginning  of  August.     The 


writer  spent  a  summer  in  the  village  of  ShumlSn, 
on  the  western  declivity  of  Lebanon.  Its  elevation 
is  2000  feeL  He  kept  a  careful  register  of  the 
thermometer  and  barometer.  During  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above 
83''  Fahr.,  and  in  the  night  it  usually  went  down 
to  yd**.  In  two  months  Qune  20th  to  August  20th) 
the  barometer  did  not  vary  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ; 
there  were  only  two  cloudy  days,  and  one  very 
slight  shower  of  rain  (August  12th).  At  Bludan, 
in  Anti-lebonon,  the  writer  spent  several  summers. 
Its  elevation  is  4800  feet ;  the  air  is  extremely  dry, 
and  the  thermometer  never  rose  above  82^  Fahr. 
in  the  shade.  The  nights  were  cool  and  pleasant. 
The  sirocco  wind  is  severely  felt  along  the  coast 
and  on  the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon,  but  not  so 
much  in  Anti-lebanon.  It  blows  occasionally 
during  March  and  April.  Dew  is  almost  unknown 
along  the  mountain  ridges,  but  in  the  low  plains, 
and  especially  at  the  iMise  of  Hermon,  it  is  very 
abundant  (Ps.  cxxxiii  3). 

5.  Historical  Notices.  —  Lebanon  is  first 
mentioned  as  a  boundary  of  the  country  given  b^ 
the  Lord  in  covenant  promise  to  Israel  (Deut  l 
7 ;  xL  24).  To  the  dwellers  in  the  parched  and 
thirsty  south,  or  on  the  sultry  banks  of  the  NUe, 
the  snows,  and  streams,  and  verdant  forests  of 
Lebanon  must  have  seemed  an  earthly  paradise. 
By  such  a  contrast  we  can  understana  Moses* 
touching  petition — '  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over 
and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that 
goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon'  (Deut.  iii.  25). 
The  mountains  were  originally  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  warlike,  independent  tribes,  some  of 
whom  Joshua  conquered  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Merom  (xi  2-18).  Farther  north  were  the  Hi- 
vites  (Judg.  iii.  3),  and  the  Giblites,  and  Arkites, 
whose  names  still  cling  to  the  ruins  of  their  ancient 
strongholds  [Giblites  ;  Arkites].  The  Israelites 
never  completely  subdued  them,  but  the  enterpris- 
ing Phcemdans  appear  to  have  had  them  under 
their  power,  or  in  their  pay,  for  they  got  timber 
for  their  fleets  from  the  mountains,  and  they  were 
able  to  supply  Solomon  from  the  same  forests 
when  building  the  temple  (i  Kings  v.  9-1 1 ;  Ezek. 
xxviL  9,  seq,)  During  the  conquests  of  David  and 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation  under 
Solomon,  the  Jews  became  fully  acquainted  with 
the  richness,  the  grandeur,  and  the  luxuriant  foliage 
of  Lebanon  ;  and  ever  after  that  mountain  was  re- 
garded as  the  emblem  of  wealth  and  majesty.  Thus 
the  Psalmist  says  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  '  The 
fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon"  (Ixxii.  16). 
And  Solomon,  praising  the  beauty  of  the  Bride- 
groom, writes,  *  His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon, 
excellent  as  the  cedars'  (Cant.  v.  15).  Isaiah  also 
predicts  of  the  church,  *  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall 
be  given  to  it'  (xxxv.  2 ;  cf.  Jx.  13  ;  Hos.  xiv.  5, 6). 

Anti-lebanon  seems  to  have  been  early  brought 
under  the  sway  of  Damascus,  though  amid  its 
southern  strongholds  were  some  fierce  tribes  who 
preserved  their  independence  down  to  a  late  period 
(i  Chron.  v.  19-23 ;  Joseph.  Anliq,  xiii.  li.  3  ; 
Strabo,  xvl  pp.  755,  756). 

During  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidae  several  large 
cities  were  founded  or  rebuilt  in  these  mountains ; 
as  Laodicea  at  the  northern  end  of  Anti-lebanon, 
Chalcis  at  its  eastern  base,  Abila  in  the  wild  glen 
of  the  Abana  (Luke  iii.  i ;  Abila).  At  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era,  Lebanon,  with  the  rest  of 
Syria,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rome ;  and  un- 
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der  its  fostering  rule  great  cities  were  built,  and 
beautiful  temples  erected.  The  bei|^hts  on  which 
Baal-6res  haa  burned  in  primeval  tunes,  and  the 
groves  where  the  rude  mountain-tribes  worshipped 
their  idols,  became  the  sites  of  noble  buildings, 
whose  ruins  to  this  day  excite  the  admiration  of 
every  traveller.  Greece  itself  cannot  surpass  in 
grandeur  the  temples  of  Ba'albek  and  Chalds. 
The  writer  has  visited  more  than  thirty  temples  in 
Lebanon  and  Anti-lebanon  {Handbk.^  pp.  454, 
457.  557»  4"  ;  cf.  Robinson,  iiL  438,  625). 

During  the  wars  of  the  Seleucidae,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Saracens,  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  pro- 
bably remained  in  comparative  security.  When, 
under  the  Muslem  rule,  Christianity  was  almost 
extirpated  from  the  rest  of  Syria,  it  retained  its 
hold  here ;  and  the  Maronites^  who  still  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  range,  are  doubtless  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  old  Syrians.  The  sect 
originated  in  the  7th  century,  when  the  monk 
Maron  taught  them  the  Monothelitic  heresy.  In 
the  1 2th  century  they  submitted  to  the  Pope,  and 
have  ever  since  remained  devoted  Papists.  They 
number  about  200,000.  The  DruatSt  their  heredi- 
tary foes,  dwell  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
range,  and  number  about  80,00a  The  jealousies 
and  feuds  of  the  rival  sects,  fanned  by  a  cruel  and 
corrupt  government,  often  desolate  *that  goodly 
mountain  *  with  fire  and  sword.  Anti-lebanon  has 
a  considerable  Christian  population,  but  they  are 
mixed  with  Mohammedans,  and  have  no  political 
status.  The  whole  range  is  under  the  authority  of 
the  Pasha  of  Damascus. 

Literature. — The  fullest  accounts  of  Lebanon 
are  found  in  Ritter's  Pal,  und  Syr, ;  Robinson, 
B.  R.  ;  Van  de  Velde's  Tnwelsj  and  Memoir; 
ChurcMiill*s  M<mnt  Lebanon  ;  Buckhardt's  Syria, 

Anti-lebanon  was  almost  a  terra  incognita  until 
the  writer  of  this  article  b^an  his  researches  in 
1850  (see  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  33).  The 
general  topography,  statistics,  etc.,  are  given  in 
Porter's  Damascus ;  Bibliotkeca  Sacra,  vol  xi.  ; 
Handbk,forS.  and  P,—].  L.  P. 

LEBAOTH  {n\H2b;    'Uons;'  Aa/9(6tj  Alex. 

Aa/9(6d-;  LebaotA),  a  town  on  the  southern  border  of 
Judah,  only  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  32.  It  was 
manifestly  unknown  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  as 
they  just  state  it  to  have  been  a  town  of  Simeon 
(Onomast, ,  s.  v.  Labaoth):  It  was  probably  a  small 
desert  village,  or  place  of  permanent  encampment, 
in  a  region  infested  by  wild  beasts.     It  is  called 

by  the  fuller  name  Beth-lebaoth  (7  D**^ ;  BaS^ofub^ ; 

Alex.  Bai^oX/Sdd- ;  Betklebaoth)  in  Josh.  xbc.  6,  where 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  towns  allotted  out  of 
Judah  to  Simeon.  Keil  suggests  that  it  is  the 
same  place  which,  in  i  Chron.  iv.  31,  is  called  Beth" 
birei  PK13  "3,  tAKov  Bapov<r€<aplfi  [combining  two 

names] ;  Alex,  Bapod/i) ;  and  Gesenius  says  the  latter 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Beth-lebaoth  {Tl^esaur,, 
p.  194 ;  see  Beth-Birei).— J.  L.  P. 

LEBBiEUS  (Ac/S/Soiot),  a  surname  of  the 
Apostle  Tude  (Matt  x.  3).  In  Mark  iii.  18  he  is 
called  Thaddseus,  and  this  has  led  to  variations 
of  reading  in  the  MSS.  from  a  desire  to  reconcile 
the  two  passages.  Thus  in  Matt.  x.  3  the  cod.  B. 
and  some  minuscular  codd.  read  Kod  GaSdcuot ;  so 
cod.  K  without  the  «ra2,  cod.  D.  simply  Ac/S- 
fl«uoj,  while  the  Text.  Rec.  with  A.  and  C»  has  A. 


6  iwucKifitit  6.  Lachmann  has  adopted  the  former 
of  these  readings.  It  is  probable  that  Judas-Jacobi 
had  both  these  as  surnames,  as  they  have  the  same 

signification   substantially,   Lebbseus  (^37)  being 

derived  from  37,  Aeart,  and  Thaddaras  (*ljP|)  from 

IHt  breast  (Winer,  P,  W,  B.^  L  632),  though  as 

nn  means  mamma  rather  than  pectus,  this  latter 
etymology  is  somewhat  suspicious.  Meyer  con- 
tends that  Thaddapus  is  ^finJl,  an  independent 
proper  name,  while  Lebbaeus  is  a  by-name  com- 
mon among  the  Jews.  On  this  ground  Fritache 
would  read  vrith  some  MSS.  in  Matt  z.  3,  Oa<- 
doiof  h  iirtKX,  Atpficuos, — W.  L.  A. 

LEBONAH  {r\^b,  *  frankincense ;'  Atfimi ; 

Alex.  ToG  Ai^cbov  r^  Aifiw^d ;  Lebtma),  In  de- 
scribing the  situation  of  Shiloh,  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Indies  says  it  is  north  of  Bethel,  east  of 
the  road  leading  from  Bethel  to  Sheclum,  'and  on 
the  south  of  I^bonah '  (Judg.  xzi.  19).  The  ate 
of  Shiloh  is  well  known,  and  about  three  miles  west 
of  it  is  the  little  village  of  Lubbdn  ;  which  is  doubt- 
less identical  with  Lebonah.  The  identity  appears 
to  have  been  first  discovered  by  R.  Parchi  in  the 
14th  century  {Benj,  ofjud.  by  Asher,  ii.  435).  The 
pkce  is  also  mentioned  by  Maundrell  and  others 
{Early  Travels,  p.  436 ;  Robmson,  ii.  272).  The 
village  stands  on  the  lower  declivity  of  a  hill,  on 
the  west  of  a  little  fertile  plain,  to  which  it  gi^ws 
its  name.  It  is  still  inhabited,  and  its  old  gray 
houses  have  a  venerable  aspect  Above  them,  is 
the  sides  of  the  cliffs  and  rocks,  are  numbers  of 
sepulchral  caves,  shewing  that  this  was  a  place  of 
wealth  and  importance  in  the  days  of  Israd^s  gloiy 
(Handbk,,  p.  330).— J.  L.  P. 

LEBONAH  (nyq^ ;  Sept  X^ioyof,  Xi/Sowr^ ; 

Lat  thus ;  A.  V.  frankincense),  a  spedes  of  fza* 
grant  resin  that  exudes  from  a  tree.  It  is  a  native 
product  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  hence  called  Odor 
Arabicus  (Dioscorid.  i.  82 ;  Plant.,  MiL  Clor.y 
ii.  4).  From  Cant  iv.  6,  14,  it  has  aroeared  to 
some  that  the  tree  was  to  be  found  in  Palestine ; 
but  the  allusion  there  may  be  merely  poedod,  the 
term  being  used  as  a  synonym  of  what  is  pleasant 
and  delightful  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  particular  kind  of  tree  from  which  the  lebonah 
was  drawn.  Pliny  even  in  his  day  says,  'ncc 
arboris  ipsius  quae  sit  fades  constat*  (AT.  H,  xii. 
31) ;  and  Thophrastus  also  attests  that  dififerent 
descriptions  of^  the  mother  plant  were  given  {D< 
Plant,  ix.  4).  The  Arabian  botanist  Alml&dli 
says  it  is  a  vigorous  shrub,  growing  only  in  Yemen 
and  on  hills,  and  in  respect  of  its  leaves  and  fruit 
resembhng  the  myrtle ;  a  description  which  has 
been  thought  to  apply  very  well  to  the  Amyris 
kataf,  or  the  Amyris  kafal  (Sprengel,  Hist,  fei 
Herb,,  i.  12,  257;  Gesch.  der  Botanik,  L  16). 
From  the  bad  quality  of  the  frankincense  now  ob- 
tained in  Arabia  (called  there  ^US)»  it  has  been 

supposed  that  the  finer  kind  in  use  among  the 
Hebrews  must  have  been  brought  from  uidia. 
The  Arabs  themselves  use  for  ue  best  sort  the 

name  ^JuL^s,  kundur,  from  the  Sanscrit  knndn ; 

and  according  to  Colebrooke  (Asiat,  Pes.  ix.  377) 
this  comes  from  a  tree  known  to  botanists  as  the 
Borutdlia  serrata  or  tkuri/era,  and  which  grows  00 
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the  hills  in  India,  abundantly  near  Nagpure. 
When  the  bark  is  pierced,  there  exudes  a  gum  of 
a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour,  externally  powdery 
from  friction,  but  internally  pellucid,  very  brittle, 
with  a  balsamic  or  resinous  smell,  and  a  somewhat 
acrid  taste;  it  bums  with  a  dear  flame  and  an 
agreeable  odour.  It  is  the  olibanum  of  the  Phar- 
macopeia. As  the  Indian  frankincense  would 
come  to  the  western  nations  through  Arabia,  this 
may  account  for  all  the  ancient  writers  making  it  a 
product  of  that  country  alone.  In  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  frankincense  was  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  perfume  or  incense  that  was  to  be  placed 
before  the  Lord  (Exod.  xxx.  34,  ff.) ;  and  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  meat-offering  (Lev.  ii  i, 
16  ;  VL  15  ;  xxiv.  7  ;  Num.  v.  15).  Its  use  in 
these  cases  arose  from  its  fragrant  odour  when 
burnt ;  in  which  respect  the  incense  was  a  svmbol 
of  the  divine  name,  and  its  diffusion  an  emblem  of 
the  publishing  abroad  of  that  name  (MaL  L  ii ; 
comp.  Song  l  3);  and  from  this,  as  prayer  is  a 
caUing  on  God*s  name,  the  incense  came  to  be  an 
emblem  of  prayer  (Ps.  cxlL  2 ;  Luke  L  10 ;  Rev. 
V.  8 ;  viii.  3,  4).  In  this  symbolical  representation 
the  frankincense  especially  set  forth  holiness  as 
characteristic  of  the  divine  name,  so  that  the  burn- 
ing of  it  was  a  celebration  of  the  holiness  of  Jeho- 
\3i  (Bahr,  Symbolik  d,  Mos.  Cultusy  I  466  ;  il  329, 
etc.)     In  this  respect  its  whiteness,  from  which 

it  received  its  name  (n^H?,  from  p7,  to  U 
whi^)t  became  significant  It  was  used  also  in 
the  religious  services  of  the  heathen  (Herod,  i. 
183  J  Ovid,  Trist  v.  5.  Ii  ;  Metam.  vi.  164 ; 
Amob.  adv.  Gentes^  vl  3 ;  viL  26,  etc.)  On  the 
altars  of  Mylitta  and  the  Paphian  Venus  only 
incense  was  burnt  (Miinter,  Rdig.  der  Babylonier^ 
p.  55  ;  Der  tempd  d  kimml,  Gbttin  zu  Papkos^ 
p.  20 ;  Hom.,  Od,  viiL  363  ;  see  Damm  on  ^v^ctf ; 
Tacit,  Hist.  ii.  3).  This  was  quite  foreign  from 
the  Mosaic  institute. — W.  L.  A. 

LECAH  (Hd!)  ;  Litx^ ;  Alex.  Ai7X<i«  ;  Lecha). 

In  enumerating  the  sons  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah, 
*-Er,  the  father  0/  Lecah,^  v&mtn^OTied.  (i  Chron.  iv. 
21).  Lecah  was  a  town  or  village  colonized  or  oc- 
cupied by  the  family  of  Er.  The  name  is  not 
found  in  any  other  place,  nor  is  its  site  known.  It 
appears  to  have  been  near  Mareshah. — ^J.  L.  P. 

LE  CLERC,  Jean  (Clericus  Joannes),  was 
bom  at  Geneva  in  1657.  He  became  professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  afterwaitis  of  church  history  to  the 
Remonstrants  at  Amsterdam.  In  this  office  he 
continued  till  his  death,  which  took  p>lace  in  1736. 
Le  Clerc  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  and 
his  writings  are  very  numerous.  The  following  are 
the  more  important  of  his  works  on  Biblical  sub- 
jects:— Trarulatio  Librorum  V.  71  cum  parapkrasi 
perpetua^  Comment.  philoL,  dissertt.  critt.  etc.,  4 
vols,  fol.,  Amst  1693,  1696,  1708,  1 73 1;  Nov. 
Test,  ex  versione  Vulg.,  cum  paraphr.  et  adnott,  H. 
Hammondi;  exAngl.  ling,  inlat.  transtulit,  suisgue 
animctdd  auxit,  2  vols,  fol,  Amst.  1 698,  Frank. 
1 714 ;  Harmonia  Evangdica  cut  subjccta  est  Hist, 
Christi  ex  quatuor  Ew.  concinnata,  fol.,  Amst. 
1699 ;  Ars  critica  in  qua  ad  studia  Lingg.  Lat. 
Or.  et  Heb.  via  munitur^  2  vols.  8vo,  Amst  1696, 
Lond.  1699,  Amst.  171 2.  Le  Clerc's  supplement 
to  Hammond's  Notes  vras  translated  into  English, 
4to,  Lond.  1699 ;  his  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  was 
also  translated,  Ix>nd.  1700,  but  very  inadequately. 


Some  of  his  minor  writings  also  appeared  in  an 
English  garb  under  the  title,  Twehe  Dissertations 
out  of  M.  Le  Clerks  Genesis^  etc.,  8vo,  Lond.  1696 ; 
and  Parrhcuiana^  or  thoughts  on  several  subjects^ 
etc.,  Lond.  1700.  Le  Clerc  was  a  man  of  varied 
talents,  and  of  great  acuteness  and  perspicacity ; 
his  learning  was  extensive  and  accurate ;  nis  spirit 
bold  and  free ;  and  his  tendency  somewhat  scepti- 
cal and  destmctive.  His  exegesis,  though  scholarly, 
wants  depth,  earnestness,  and  sympathy  with  the 
sacred  writers. — W.  L.  A. 

LEE,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  oriental- 
ist and  Biblical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Longnor,  in 
Shropshire,  May  14,  1783.  After  receiving  the 
elements  of  education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  car- 
penter, but  his  native  aptitude  for  learning  having 
been  accidentally  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  under- 
stand some  Latin  quotations  and  the  sight  of  some 
Latin  books,  he  procured  a  Latin  grammar,  and 
taught  himself  that  language.  He  next  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  from  thatadvancedto  He- 
brew, ChsJdee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  all  of  which 
he  acquired  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  before  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  a^e.  By  thu  time  he  had 
married,  and  exchanged  his  former  occupation  for 
that  of  a  schoolmaster.  Having  attracted  the 
notice  of  Archdeacon  Corbett,  and  Dr.  Jon.  Scott, 
he  was,  by  their  aid,  enabled  to  add  to  his  other 
acquisitions  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  Persic,  and 
Hindustanee,  as  well  as  some  European  and  other 
tongues.  In  1 8 1 5  he  accepted  an  engagement  with 
the  Church  Missionary  dociet^,  and  became  a 
student  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1817.  At  this 
time  he  edited  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  in  several  Oriental  languages.    In 

181 8  he  took  orders,  and  preached  at  Shrewsbury, 
still  carrying  on  his  Oriental  studies ;  at  this  time 
he  is  said  to  have  known  eighteen  languages.     In 

18 19  he  became  professor  of  Arabic,  and  in  1834 
Regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge ;  besides 
receiving  some  pieces  of  Church  preferment,  and 
the  title  of  D.  D.,  first  from  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  then  from  that  of  Cambridge.  Shortly  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  December  16,  1852,  he 
had  become  Rector  of  Barley,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  he  died.  Besides  the  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  he  carried  through  the  press,  he  pub- 
lished several  works  bearing  on  Biblical  literature. 
The  most  important  are,  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew 
Language^  compiled  from  the  best  authorities^  chiefly 
Oriental,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions ; 
A  Lexicon,  Hcb.,  Chald.,  and  Eng,,  Lond.  1840 ; 
The  Book  of  the  Patriarch  Job  translated,  with  In- 
troduction  and  Commentary,  Lond.  1837  ;  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature,  Progress,  and  End  of 
Prophecy,  Camb.  1849 ;  Prolegomena  in  Bib.  Polygl. 
Londinens.  Minora,  Lond.  1828.  That  Dr.  Lee  was 
a  great  scholar  cannot  be  doubted  ;  perhaps  he  was 
the  greatest  British  orientalist  of  his  day ;  and  his 
writings  bear  evident  traces  of  a  vigorous,  earnest, 
and  independent  mind,  loving  trath,  and  boldly 
pursuing  it  But  he  never  wholly  surmounted  the 
want  of  early  training,  and  his  works  display  that 
deficiency  in  mental  discipline,  that  lack  of  sound 
judgment,  and  that  tendency  to  confidence  and  self- 
assertion  which  are  incident  to  the  self-educated  and 
the  bt/ftfiaSlis.  His  influence  would  have  been 
greater  had  his  dogmatism  and  pugnacity  been  less. 
— W.  L.  A. 


LEECH.    [Alukah.] 
LEEK.     [Chatzib.] 
LEES.     [Sheuariu.] 


I  disciplined  and  officered  like  an  ann^.  Thus 
Chrisl  speiJis  of  ihe  '  l^oiu  of  angels '  which  hii 
Father  would  readily  send  to  fight  W  him  (Mul 


LE  FEVRE,  Jacques,  sumBmcd  from  the  place 
of  hi*  bioh  D'EiapIes  (Faber  Stapulenscs),  was 
boni  ■bout  the  year  1455.  He  was  of  humble 
birth  and  had  received  bui  a  poor  education,  but 
such  was  his  diligence,  and  such  his  ability,  that 
he  rose  to  the  foremost  place  among  Ihe  learned 
men  of  his  day,  .  In  1493  he  became  a  teacher  of 
theology  at  the  Sorhonne;  but  his  leal  for  the 
restored  learning,  and  especially  his  endeavouis  to 
promote  the  study  of  the  Greet  N.  T.,  excited  the 

tealous  fears  of  his  superiors,  and  he  had  to  leave 
lis  poiL  He  retired  to  the  court  of  Ma^;aiel  of 
Navarre  at  Nerac,  where  he  enjoyed  a  peaceful 
retreat  till  his  death  in  1537.  Thoagh  he  himself 
never  openly  left  the  communion  of  the  Romish 
Church,  his  entire  working  was  in  Ihe  direction  of 
the  Reformation  movement ;  and  to  him  Farel 
and  otheis  of  the  Reformers  were  indebted  for 
much  instruction  and  sttmului  in  the  early  part  of 
their  career.  Calvin  also  visited  him,  in  1533,  *t 
Nerac,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  old  man,  who 
predicted  that  he  would  be  'insigne  ecdatis  in 
Gailia  iitilaurandi  rigm  iHitramentum'  (Bed,  y. 
CaiviniVit.)  Le  Fevie  wrote  CffniMtnlarH /ni/ia- 
tarii  in  iv.  Evani^ia,  Meaux  1511,  Colon.  1541; 
Paul!  Epishia  14  turn  Commcnlariis,  Par.  IJIS; 
Cemnnnlarii  in  Epp.  Calhol.,  Bas.  T517,  Antw. 
154a  LeFevreaJsoediled  Fiallerium  Quineuflex 
viddktl  GaSic.  Reman.  IM.  Vd.  CsncUiatum,  cum 
Cemmint.,  Paris  1508,  1513;  and  to  him  also  is 
due  the  honour  of  producing  the  tirst  French  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Vulgate  [French 
Vkrsions^—W.  L.  a. 

LEGION  (Xrv«^;  frgi'),  ■  divi»OD  of  (he 
Roman  army  containing  at  first  3000,  afterwards 
4000,  then  5000  or  5100.  and  in  the  time  of  Christ 


about  6000  infantry,  benldes  horsemen.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  term  is  applied  to  an  indefinitely  lai^ 
number  of  spiritual  beinfrs  acting  in  concert,  and 


yti.  Lcgiooaiy  Soldicn. 

XTCvl  53},  and  the  interrc^tcd  andean  SjHril 
replies,  'My  name  is  legion,  for  we  are  many' 
(rfark  V.  9).--^J.  G.  C. 

LEHABIM  {h^-sh;  Aapul^;  Zaaiim.  The 
passage  in  i  Chron.  L  II  containing;  this  word  is 
omitted  in  the  Cod.  Vat  of  the  Sept. ;  but  ih* 
Alex,  reads  both  Aouiicifj  and  Autifl^).  Thetenlh 
chapter  of  Genesis  gives  an  outline  of  the  genealogy 
of  all  the  ancient  nations,  tracing  them  op  to  NoM. 
Miimim  was  Ihe  second  son  of  Ham,  and  fruin 
Miiraim  sprung  the  Leiatim.  The  word  is  in  the 
plural,  and  evidently  signihes  a  tribe,  doubtleu 
taking  the  name  of  ZtAai,  Mizraim's  third  son 
(Gen.  I.  13).  Bochart  affirms  that  the  Lehabim 
are  not,  as  is  gei^emlly  supposed,  identical  with  the 
Libyans.  His  reasons  are  ;  That  Lybia  was  much 
too  large  a  country  to  have  been  peopled  hy  one 
son  of  Miiraim  ;  and  that  in  other  parts  of  Scnptnie 
Lybia  is  either  called  Phut  (tilt),  Jer.  xlvi  9;  KrA. 
XXX.  si,  or  Lubim  (D'31^,  a  Chron.  xii.  3  ;  Nahum 
jiL  9),  and  Phut  was  a  brother,  and  not  a  son  of 
Miiraim  {Gen.  x.  6;  Bochart,  O/mi,  i.  179). 
These  arguments  do  not  stand  the  test  of  bistDiidl 
criticism.  Phut  and  Lubim  are  not  identical  (Nahum 
iii.  9] ;  and  the  I^ehalnm  may  have  been  joined  by 
other  tribes  in  colonizing  Libya.  It  is  quite  irse 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  identify  Ihe  Lehabim 
and  Lubim ;  yet  there  seems  a  high  pmbability  that 
Ihe  words  are  only  diflerent  forms  of  the  sanie 
;— the  former  being  the  more  ancient,  the 
le  isdical  fl  was  afterwards  softened  (as  ii  not 
lal  in  Hebrew,  Gesen,  TAa.,  pp.  743,  jto) 
I  quiescenL  Thus  Lehabim  (D'2r6)  became 
m  (D'31^).  The  Lehabim  art  not  again  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  but  we  find  Ihe  Lubim 
connected  with  Mizraim  (3  Chron.  lii.  3),  and  the 
Kushiles  or  Ethiopians  (nvi.  8 ;  see  Art.  Lrniu^ 
We  may  therefore  safely  infer  that  the  Lehahim 
"  "  the  ancient  Lubim  or  Libyans,  who  perhaps 
xttled  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  aniong  or 
beside  the  Miiraim  ;  but.  as  they  incnaiscd  in  num- 
ber, migrated  to  the  wide  regions  soulh-west,  and 
occupie<i  the  vast  territory  known  to  ciaMtcgeopo- 
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phers  as  Lybia  (Kalisch  On  Gen,  x.  13  ;  see  also 
Af  ichaelis,  Spicileg.  Geogr, ;  Knobel,  die  Volker- 
tafel  des  Pent,)  Dr.  Beke  maintains  that  the 
Lehabim,  as  well  as  the  Mizraim,  were  a  people  of 
north-western  Arabia ;  but,  as  he  states  himself, 
his  views  are  opposed  alike  to  the  opinions  of  ancient 
and  modem  geographers;  and  his  arguments  do 
not  appear  of  sufficient  weight  to  command  ac- 
ceptance (Origines  Biblica^  pp.  167,  198,  seq,) — 
J.  L.  P. 

LEHI  0r6,  the  'cheek,'  or  *  jaw-bone  ;'  Acx^ 

Judg.  XV.  9 ;  ?wf  2<a76i'of,  ver.  14 ;  Alex,  in  ver. 
9,  Aeuf ;  Lechiy  id  esty  maxilla).  The  story  of  Lchi 
is  a  romantic  episode  in  the  history  of  Samson. 
After  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  in  revenge 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  the  warriors  of  that 
nation  *  went  up,  and  pitched  in  Tudah,  and  spread 
themselves  in  Lehi^  (J^dg.  xv.  9).  The  Israelites 
afraid,  bound  Samson,  and  gave  him  up  to  his 
enemies  at  Lehi  (ver.  14).  There,  however,  he 
brake  his  bonds,  seized  the  jaw-bone  {Lehi)  of  an 
ass,  and  slew  a  thousand  of  them.  Having  dis- 
persed the  Philistines,  *  he  cast  away  lYitjaw-bone^ 
and  called  that  place  Ramath-LehV  (17,  which 
may  be  rendered  *the  casting  away  of  the  jaw- 
bone'). After  the  fatigue,  Samson  was  almost 
fainting  with  thirst,  and  prayed  for  water ;  and  *  God 

clave  an  hollow  place,  which  is  in  Lehi  Orp^  *)K^ ; 
A.  v.,  *that  was  in  the  jaw'),  and  there  came 
water  thereout ;  wherefore  he  called  the  name 
thereof  En-hakkore  (NllpH  py,  *  the  fountain  of 
the  caller,'  or  'of  him  who  called'),  which  is  in 

Lehi  i^rb^,  1BV)  unto  this  day.'  Our  A.  V,  gives 
an  appearance  of  improbability  to  one  part  of  the 
story  which  does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew.  It 
represents  the  fountain  as  opened  in  thejaw-bone^ 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  in  Lehi.  The  same  words 
rendered  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  *  that  was 

in  the  jaw'  Cn^mt5^K),  are  rendered  in  the  last 

•  •  • 

clause,  •  which  is  in  Lehi*  The  latter  is  the  correct 
rendering  for  both. 

The  name  of  the  place  before  the  conflict  was 
evidently  Lehi,  as  appears  from  verses  9  and  14 ; 
perhaps  so  called  from  the  form  of  some  hill  or 
rock  (Gesen.,  Thesaur,^^.  752).  After  the  slaughter 
of  the  Philistines,  Samson,  with  a  characteristic 
play  upon  the  name,  makes  it  descriptive  of  his 
si^^nal  and  smgular  victory  (cf.  GiLGAL ;  Gilead). 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Septuagint  the  word 

I^hi  (^r6)  is  uniformly  translated  (<rto7c6i'),  except 
in  ver.  9 ;  whether  applied  to  the  place  or  to  the 
jaw-bone.  This  makes  the  whole  passage  very 
obscure.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  is  even  worse 
(see,  for  instance,  ver.  19).  Josephus  says  the 
place  vras  called  2ta7c&i',  *  Jaw-bone,*  on  account 
of  Samson's  deed,  *  though  before  it  had  no  name ' 
{Aoftiq.  V.  8.  8). 

The  site  of  Lehi  is  unknown.  Jerome  states 
that  Paula,  when  on  her  way  from  Bethlehem  to 
Kgypt,  passed  from  Sochoth  to  the  founUin  of 
.Samson  [ppera^  i.  705,  ed.  Migne).  Later  writers 
locate  it  beside  Eleutheropolis  {Anton,  Afar,,  /tin. 
30 ;  Reland,  p.  872) ;  but  the  tradition  appears  to 
have  been  vague  and  uncertain  (Robinson,  it  64, 
seq. )  The  writer  could  not  hear  of  any  fountain  at 
Kleutheropolis,  nor  was  Dr.  Robinson  more  suc- 
cessful. There  is  a  deep  old  well ;  but,  of  course, 
it   would  not  answer  to  the  Scripture  narrative 


(Robinson,  iu  26,  sej.)  Van  de  Velde  tries  to 
identify  Lehi  with  a  hill  called  Tel  el-Lekiyeh 
about  five  miles  north  of  Beersheba;  but  this  is 
alike  opposed  to  Scripture  topography  and  to  tra- 
dition (see,  however.  Memoir,  p.  342).  Tobler 
found  a  Beii-Likieh  near  Beth-horon  {Dritte  Wan' 
derun^);  but  this  seems  too  far  north. — J.  L  P. 

LEIGHTON,  Robert,  was  bom  in  the  year 
161 1,  and  probably  in  London,  where  his  father 
resided.  Being  of  Scottish  descent,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  d^ree  of  M.  A. 
at  the  university  there  in  163 1.  After  leaving  the 
university  he  spent  some  years  on  the  Continent, 
chiefly  in  France.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and 
became  in  1 641  minister  of  the  parish  of  New- 
battle,  where  he  remained  till  1653.  Of  events 
during  his  incumbency  some  curious  notices, 
from  the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith 
and  the  kirk-session  books  of  Newbattle,  have 
been  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol  iv.  p.  463,  ff. 
In  1653,  Leighton  became  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  which  office  he  held  till  after 
the  Restoration.  On  the  re-establishment  of 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he  became  Bishop  of 
Dunblane,  to  which  office  he  was  consecrated  at 
Westminster,  15th  December  1661;  and  in  1669  he 
became  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  In  1674  he  re- 
signed this  office  and  retired  to  England,  where  he 
resided  for  several  years,  and  died  at  London  25th 
June  1684.  Leighton's  great  work  is  his  Practical 
Commentary  upon  the  First  General  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter.  This  is  not  a  learned  exposition  ;  the  writer 
hardly  notices  questions  of  philology  at  all ;  but 
perhaps  no  more  remarkable  instance  is  extant  of 
the  power  which  sympathy  with  the  writer  gives  in 
enabling  an  expositor  to  bring  out  ^d  elucidate 
his  meaning.  Leighton  wrote  also  Praleetiones 
TheologiccEy  of  which  an  edition  was  published  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  late  Prof.  Scnolefield  of 
Cambridge ;  also  some  sermons  and  charges. 
There  is  an  edition  of  his  work  in  4  vols,  ovo, 
Lond.  1819 ;  but  the  best  edition  is  tliat  of  Pear- 
son, Lond.  1828. — W.  L  A. 

LE  JAY,  Guy  Michel,  was  bom  in  Paris,  1588, 
and  died  loth  July  1675.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  Paris  Polyglott,  which  appeared  in  10  vols,  fol.. 
Par.  1629-4^.  The  first  four  vols,  contain  the 
Heb.,  Chald.,  LXX.,  and  Vulg.  texts  of  the 
O.  T.;  vols.  5  and  6,  the  N.  T.  in  Gr.,  Syr., 
Arab.,  and  Lai;  vol.  7,  the  Heb.  Samar.  Pent., 
the  Sam.  vers.,  with  translation  by  Morinus,  the 
Arab,  and  Syr.  Pent;  vols.  8-10,  the  rest  of  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.  in  Syr.  and  Arab.  Lejay  lost 
largely  by  this  publication ;  but  as  a  reward  for  his 
labour  and  cost  ne  was  ennobled.  The  work  was  the 
best  of  its  kind  till  the  London  Polyglott  appeared, 
by  which  it  was  soon  superseded. — W.  L.  A. 

LE  LONG,  Jacques,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1665.  Having  finished  his  studies,  he  became 
librarian  first  of  the  Seminary  at  Aubervilliers,  and 
then  of  the  Oratoire  at  Paris,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  his  death  in  1 72 1.  He  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  bibliography.  His  great  work  is  his 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  seu  syllabus  omnium  ferme  sac. 
Script,  editionum  ac  versionum,  etc.,  2  vols.,  1709. 
This  was  but  the  first  part  of  a  brger  work  which 
he  designed  to  prepare ;  the  second  was  to  have 
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been  devoted  to  the  authors  who  had  written  on 
the  Scriptures.  Le  Long  issued  two  other  editions 
of  his  hibiiotkeca^  with  corrections  and  additions ; 
still  fiirther  improvements  were  introduced  in  the 
edition  of  C.  F.  Boemer,  Lips.  1709,  and  in  that 
of  Desmalets,  Par.  1723 ;  but  the  recasting  of  the 
work  by  A.  G.  Masch,  2  vols.  4to,  1778,  gave  it 
the  form  in  which  it  has  best  subserved  the  wants 
of  the  Biblical  student.  To  such  it  is  invaluable. — 
W.  L.  A. 

LE  MAISTRK    [Saci  De.] 

L?EMPEREUR,  Constantine,  was  bom  at 
Oppyck  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  was  successively 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Harderwyk,  and  professor 
of  theology  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1048.  He 
edited  the  Commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra  and  Mos. 
Alschech  on  Is.  liL  13-liiL  12,  with  notes,  Leyd. 
1633 ;  and  the  Paraphrase  of  Joseph  ben  Jachja  on 
Daniel,  vrith  translation  and  notes,  Amst  1633. 
He  published  also  Cleans  Talmudica  complfcUns 
formulas^  loca  dialecHca  et  logica  priscorum  Juda- 
orum^  LeyA  1634;  and  De  Ugg.  Heb,  forens., 
Leyd.  1637.— W.  L.  A. 

L'ENFANT,  Jacques,  a  minister  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  was  bom  13th  April  1 661,  at 
Bazoche,  in  the  district  of  Beauoe  m  r  ranee.  He 
was  educated  at  Saumur,  Geneva,  and  Heidelbexg. 
In  the  last-named  place  he  officiated  as  minister 
of  the  French  church ;  he  afterwards  repaired  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  associated  with  Beausobre. 
He  died  7th  August  1728.  Besides  his  Histories 
of  the  Council  of  Constance  and  that  of  Nice,  he  is 
known  for  the  share  he  had,  along  with  Beausobre, 
in  the  French  translation  of  the  N.  T.  which  ap- 
peared in  1 718  [Beausobre]. — W.  L.  A. 

LEMUEL  6&nD^;   LXX.,  inrh  0€w1  Aquila, 

Aa/ifioOr;  Symmachus,  TeifAfio&ijX;  Theodotion,  Pe- 
po6e\),  a  king,  to  whom  his  mother  addressed  the 
lessons  of  chastity'  and  temperance  contained  in 
Prov.  xxxL  2-9.  As  we  are  told  nothing  else  re- 
specting him,  and  his  name  does  not  occur  else- 
where, a  wide  field  has  been  opened  to  the  conjec- 
tures of  the  learned  : — i.  The  Jews  in  general,  and 
the  fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  identify  L«nuel 
with  Solomon.  According  to  the  Jews,  Solomon 
had  e^At  names,  of  which  this  was  one.  The  name 
means  either  *  (created)  by  God,'  like  Lael  in  Num. 
iii.  24(Gesen.  TAer.  s.  v.),  or  *  (dedicated)  to  God* 
(J.  Simonis,  Onomast  V,  7*.,  p.  503) ;  (a),  Simonis 

thinks  that  ^fe^D^  is  equivalent  to  hv^xip  (ver.  4, 
...         •  ...'^ 

and  cf.  Samuel) ;  and  that  \cp  is  the  same  as  7 

(as  it  is  in  Job  xxvii.  14),  that  form  being  chosen 
for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration  which  it  furnished 

with  nb?C^;  ifi)  Schultens  thinks  that  the  name 

Lemuel  was  used  as  a  mere  synonym  of  Jedidiah, 
one  of  the  names  of  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xil  25) ;  (7), 
M.  Geier  regards  it  as  &  pet  name  given  to  Solo- 
mon in  his  infancy  by  Bathsheba,  to  avoid  the 

harsher  71^,  and  J.  F.  Schelling  also  looks  upon  it 

as  a  diminutive.  2.  Grotius  first  suggested  that 
Lemuel  was  Hezekiah,  referring  to  Prov.  xxv.  i,  and 
giving  to  Lemuel,  which  he  denves  from  the  Arabic, 
the  same  meaning  as  Hezekiah,  which  he  interprets 
to  be  *  a  Deo  prehensus.'  3.  The  purely  arbitrary 
conjecture  of  Hitzig,  Ziegler,  and  others  (Hitzig, 


Die  Sfriiche  Sa/,^  ad  loc. ;  RosenmiiHer,  ScAal.^  ad 
I0& )  iS|  that  Lemuel  was  an  Arab  or  Edomite  emir, 
celebrated  (as  the  Arabs  often  were)  for  skill  in 
proverbs.  To  support  this  view  Hitzig,  both  in 
XXX.  I,  and  xxxL  i,  takes  vUffD  (A.  V.  ^pnpkecy') 

as  a  proper  name,  '  Massa,'  in  which  opinion  Bnn- 
sen  partly  agrees.     The  absence  of  the  aitide  with 

\70,  renders  it,  however,  inadmisable  to  translate 

!v  V 

the  verse,  '  Lemuel,  Jhn£  of  Massa^  in  xxxL  i ; 
although  Davidson,  by  altermg  the  reading  in  xzx. 
I,  makes  Massa  a  proper  name  in  that  verse  {Introd. 
ii.  338).  Hitzig  ingeniously  compares  Lemuel  with 
Nemuel,  Simeon's  first-bom  (i  Chron.  iv.  24) ;  and 
then  shews  that  Massa  may  have  been  founded  by 
those  500  Simeonites  who  smote  the  remnant  of 
the  Amalekites  in  Mount  Seir  (i  Chron.  iv.  39- 
43I.  He  therefore  concludes  that  Agnr  and  Lon* 
u3  were  both  sons  of  the  queen  of  Massa  (*her 
obeyed  in  Massa,'  as  he  renders  xxx.  i),  but  that 
they  were  of  Israelite  descent.  4.  Eichhora  [EinLs 
Y.  105),  Ewald  {SpriUhe  Sai.,  173),  Keil  (£m/., 
sec  120),  and  others,  regard  Lemuel  as  a  merely 
poetic  and  imaginary  name,  chosen  to  represent 
some  ideal  king,  who  may  well  be  supposed  to  hafc 
^een  addressed  in  the  moral  precepts  contained  in 
XXXL  2-9.  It  is,  in  the  absence  of^all  trustwoithy 
data,  impossible  to  decide  between  these  conflicting 
theories.  The  LXX.  give  us  no  assistance  what' 
ever,  since  they  render  xxxL  i,  ol  iful  Xdyot  c^frru 
1^6  0€cXi  ^offiKifot^  and  in  ver.  4  they  wand^  so 
widely  from  the  Hebrew  as  to  leave  us  hopelessly 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  reading  they  may  have  fol- 
lowed. If  we  are  to  choose  between  the  theories 
mentioned,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  and  the  fouitk 
are  less  arbitrary  than  the  others.  The  first  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Jewish  tradition ;  the 
fourth  is  in  accordance  with  a  practice  very  pren- 
lent  among  the  Jews  during  the  later  period  of  tbdr 
literature.  We  would,  however,  pr^cr  to  class 
Lemuel  with  Agur,  Ithiel,  Ucal,  Daida,  Ethan, 
and  many  other  persons  mentioned  inddentally  in 
Scripture,  of  whom  all  further  record  and  memocy 
have  been  lost.— F.  W.  F. 

LENTILES.    [Adashim.] 

LEO  JUDiE,  one  of  the  Swiss  Reformers,  and 
the  early  friend  of  Zuingli,  was  bom  at  Gomar  in 
Alsace,  in  1482.    His  father's  name  was  John  Jnd ; 
but  whether  this  arose  from  his  &mily  being  of 
Jewish  descent,  Leo  himself  tells  ns  be  was  uittble 
to  say.     The  name,  however,  exposed  him  to  re 
proach,  and  porhaps  for  this  reason  we  find  bin 
sometimes    designating  himself  Leo  Keller;  in 
Zurich  he  was  known  as  Meister  Low,  and  this 
name  his  descendants  adopted.    He  was  edocited 
for  the  medical  profession ;  but  through  the  infiaeoce 
of  Zuingli  he  forsook  this  for  the  clerical,  and  is 
1522  became  minister  of  St  Peter's  Churc^at 
Ziirich.     Here  he  laboured  till  his  death,  and  md 
an  important  share  in  the  refoimatwy  movements 
of  the  time  and  the  doctrinal  controversies  which 
divided  the  Reformers.     He  died  19th  Jane  iSi^ 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  en^iged  00  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  I^Atin,  whiai  he  left 
imfinished :  it  was  completed  by  Bibliander,  «bo 
translated  what  was  left  of  the  O.  T. ;  Pet.  Choli. 
who  translated  the  Apocryphal  books ;  and  Rod. 
Gualter,  who  translated  the  N.  T.  on  the  ba&is  oi 
the  version  of  Erasmus,    The  work  was  revised  hy 


LEO  DI  MODENA 


somewhal  paraphrastic: 
aad  the  Latinity  is  good.  It  has  been  often  re- 
pTinled.  Leo  translated  idso  into  German  Eras- 
mus' Paraphrases  of  the  N.  T. ;  Augustine's  tract 
Di  Spiritu  tt  IMera,  and  edited  several  of  the 
works  of  ZuinglL  He  also  translated  the  Prophets 
in  the  ZhuOcXe  BiUI  which  appeared  at  Ziiridi  in 
1539  [German  Versions].— w.  L.  A. 

LEO  DI  MODENA,  b.  Isaac  b.  Mordecai, 
also  called  Jehudah  Arje  Modanese,  vas  bom  in 
Venice,  Apnl  23,  1571,  of  an  ancient  and  literary 
family  who  emigrated  from  France  into  Italy, 
Leo  dispbyed  his  talents  at  so  extraordinarily 
lender  an  age  that  he  read  the  Sabbatic  lesson 
[Haphtaba]  before  the  whole  congr^ation  in  the 
synagogue  when  he  was  two  and  a  half  yeare  old, 
and  appeared  as  preacher  (JBHl)  when  he  was  teti 
years  old.  This  ihint  for  learning  and  devoled. 
ness  to  Biblical  literature  and  ex^csis,  constituted 
the  most  prominent  features  of  his  long  and 
chequered  life,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  numerous 
poetical,  liturgical,  ethical,  doctrinal,  polemical, 
and  eiq^ical  works.  Those  of  his  productions 
which  relate  to  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis  are 
as  follows: — (i)  A  Hebrew  and  Italian  lexicon 
called  rmrr  rthi.  The  Capimly  o/  yadaA,  or 
131  ItPD,  Explanation  tf  Words,  in  which  he 
explains  in  Italian  all  the  difficult  expressions  in 
the   Hebrew    Bible,    and   which   is    preceded   by 

emmaticftl  rules,  Venice  1611,  Padua  164a  Ii 
also  been  printed  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew 
Bibles  published  for  the  use  of  the  Italian  Jews, 
following  the  order  of  the  Canonical  books,  and 
thus  being  equivalent  to  an  Italian  translation,  (z) 
A  Rabbinical  and  Italian  vocabulary,  called  ^ 
ITIK,  Hit  Lien't  Mouth,  of  which  the  Italian  title 
is  Raaotta  dtUevxi  Rabin,  nan  IMr.  nt  Chald., 
etc.,  Padua  1640;  appended  to  the  preceding 
work,  afterwards  printed  separately,  in  Venico 
1648.  (3)  A  polemical  treatise  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  celebrated  Kabbalistical  interpretation  of 
the  Pentateuch  called  the  Sohar,  entitled  tCD 
Dm]  *1K,  Leipiig  184DL  (4)  Historia  di  RiU 
Hrbraiti,  or  the  history  of  the  rites,  customs, 
and  manner  of  life  of  the  Jews,  consisting  of 
thirteen  chapter*,  and  written  in  Italian,  Venice 
163)].  This  celebrated  and  most  useful  Manual 
was  translated  into  English  by  Edmund  Chilmead, 
London  1650 ;  and  also  edited  by  Simon  Ocklcy, 
under  the  title  Histoir  of  the  Present  Jews 
throu^oat  the  World,  London  1707,  in  Picard's 
Ceremonies  and  Religious  Customs  of  the  Various 
■  NationsoftheKnown  World,  vol.  i.,  London  1733; 
into  French  by  Father  Simon,  who  prefaced  il  with 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  Karaites  and  Sama- 
ritans, Paris  1674 ;  into  Dutch,  Amsterdam  16S3  ; 
and  into  Latin  by  Grosgebauer,  Historia  rituunt 
jfudaorum,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  1693.  Leo 
also  wrote  (5)  A  commentary  on  the  liooks  of 
Samuel;  (6)  A  commentary  on  the  five  Megillolh, 
I.  *■.,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
t^clesiastes,  and  Esther ;  (7}  A  commentary  on 
the  Psalms;  (8)  A  commentary  on  Proverbs;  (9) 
A  commentary  on  the  Sabbatic  lessons ;  and  (10)  A 
polemical  work  against  Christianity,  entitled  )10 
31m,  but  these  works  have  not  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished.    Leo  (lied  in  Venice,  where  he  was  chief 
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rabbi,  in  (648,  in  the  seventy  .seventh  year  of  his 
age ;  comp.  Furst,  BiUiolhtta  Judaica,  ii.  p,  383, 
ff. ;  Steinschneider,  Calalogus  Uhr,  Jitir.  in  Biblio- 
theca  Bodldana,  col.  1345-1356  ;  Der  ItraelUisehe 
VolkilrhrcT,  vol.  iv.,  Frank foit-on. the- Maine  1854, 
pp.  91,  ft  ;  123,  ff.  ;  186,  ft  ;  447,  ft  ;  vol.  v., 
1=55.  P-  30P  ft— C.  D.  G. 

LEOPARD  npa,  nama-;  Sept.  -wifX-xKa; 
Cant.  iv.  8;  Is.  xL'S;  Jer.  v.  6  ;  jtiii.  23;  Hot. 
xiii.  7 ;  Hab.  L  S ;  Dan.  vii.  6  ;  Rev.  liii.  2 ;  Ec- 
clus.  iiviii.  33).  Though  zoologists  differ  in 
opinion  respecting  the  Identity  of  the  leopard  and 
the  panther,  and  dispnte,  supposing  them  to  be  dis- 
tinct, how  these  names  should  be  respectively 
applied,  and  by  what  marks  the  animals  should  be 
distinguished,  nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  nimr  of  the  Bible  is  that  great  spotted 
feline  which  anciently  infested  the  Syrian  moun- 
tains, and  even  now  occurs  in  the  wooded  ranges 
of  Libanus ;  for  the  Arabs  still  use  jj  nimr, 
the  same  word  slightly  modified,  to  denote  that 
animaL  The  Abyssinian  name  differs  scarcely  from 
either ;  and  in  all  these  tongues  it  means  spotted. 
Pi^kris,  according  to  KirscHer,  is  the  Coptic  name ; 
and  in  English,  '  leopard  '  has  been  adopted  as 
the  most  appropriate  to  represent  both  tiie  He- 
brew word  and  the  Greek  wipiaka,  although  the 
Latin  Ifopardus  is  not  found  in  any  author  an. 
lerior  to  the  3d  centuiy,  and  is  derived  from  a 
gross  mistake  in  natural  history.  The  variety  of 
wopard,  or  rather  panther,  of  Syria,  is  consider- 
ably below  the  stature  of  a  lioness,  but  very  heavy 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  Its  general  form  is  so 
well  known  as  to  retjuire  no  description  beyond 
slating  tliat  the  spots  are  rather  more  irregular,  and 


the  colour  more  mixed  with  whitish,  than  in  the 
other  pantherine  felins^,  excepting  the  Felis  Uncia, 
or  Felis  Irbis,  of  High  Asia,  which  is  shaggy  and 
almost  while.  It  is  a  nocturnal  cat-like  animal  in 
habits,  dangerous  to  all  domestic  cattle,  and  some- 
times even  to  man.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  con- 
stantly placed  in  juxtaposllion  with  the  lion  or  the 
wolf ;  which  last,  if  the  hytena  be  intended,  forms 
a  natural  association.  There  is  in  Asia  Minor  a 
species  or  variety  of  panther,  much  larger  than  the 
Syrian,  not  unfrequent  on  the  borders  of  the  snowy 
tracts  even  of  Mount  Ida,  above  ancient  I'roy;  and 
the  group  of  these  spotted  animals  is  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Southern  Asia  to  Africa.  From 
several  names  of  places,  it  appears  that,  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Israelitish  dominion,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently numerom  in  Palestine.   Leopard  skins  were 
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worn  as  a  part  of  ceremonial  costume  by  the  su- 
periors of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  and  by  other 
persona^  in  Nubia ;  ana  the  animal  itsdf  is  repre- 
sented m  the  processions  of  tributary  nations. — 
C.  H.  S* 

LEPROSY   (njnV;  Xirpa,   XflJ-oy),  that  foul 

cutaneous  disease,  the  description  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  regulations  connected  therewith,  are 
given  in  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv. ;  comp.  also  Exod.  iv.  6, 
7 ;  Num.  xiL  10-15  i  ^  SsLra.  iil  29 ;  2  Kings  v. 
27 ;  viL  3 ;  xv.  5 ;  Matt  viiL  2 ;  x.  8,  a/. 
Whether  Lev.  xiiL,  xiv.,  speaks  of  one  distemper, 
or  a  group  of  diseases  having  mutually  a  mere 
superficial  resembUnce,  or  a  real  affinity  ;  or 
whether  the  malady  here  spoken  of  can  be  iden- 
tified with  the  lepro^  of  modem  Syria,  Greece, 
Spain,  etc.,  will  best  be  decided  by  an  woalysis  of 
the  Scriptural  description  of  this  distemper.  The 
leprosy  of  the  Bible  consists  of  three  general 
classes,  viz.,  leprosy  of  man,  leprosy  of  garments 
and  vessels,  and  l^osy  of  houses,  which  we  shall 
discuss  seriatim, 

I.  Leprous  man, — ^Lev.  xiiL  2-44,  which  describes 
this  distemper  as  laying  hold  of  man,  gives  six  dif- 
ferent circumstances  under  which  it  may  develope 
itsel£     They  are  as  follows : — 

/.  The  first  circumstance  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xiii.  2-6  is  that  it  may  develope  itself  without  any 
apparent  cause.  Hence  it  is  enjoined  that  if  any 
one  should  notice  a  rising  or  swelling  (HMfi^,  an 
eruption  or  scab  (HriDD),  or  a  glossy  pimple 
(n*in3)  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh,  which  may  termi- 
nate in  leprosy  (nV^V),  he  is  at  once  to  be  taken 
to  the  priest,  who  is  to  examine  it  and  pronounce 
it  leprosy,  and  the  man  unclean,  if  it  exhibits  these 
two  symptoms— viz.,  a,  the  hair  of  the  affected 
spot  changed  from  its  natural  black  colour  to 
white;  and  b,  the  spot  deeper  than  the  general 
level  of  the  skin  of  tne  body  (2,  3).  But  u  these 
two  symptoms  do  not  appear  in  the  bright  pimple, 
the  priest  is  to  shut  him  up  for  seven  days,  exa- 
mine him  again  on  the  seventh  day,  and  if  the 
disease  appears  to  have  made  no  progress  during 
this  time,  he  is  to  remand  the  patient  for  another 
seven  days  (4,  5),  and  then,  if  on  inspecting  it 
again  he  finds  that  the  bright  spot  has  grown 
darker  (nSIS),  and  that  it  \ak  not  spread  on  the 
skin,  he  is  to  pronounce  it  a  simple  scab  (nnSD, 
nriDDD),  and  the  person  clean  alter  washing  his 
garments  (6).  I(  however,  the  pustule  spreads 
over  the  skin  after  it  has  been  pronounced  a 
simple  scab  and  the  individual  clean,  the  priest  is 
to  declare  it  leprosy,  and  the  patient  unclean  (7, 
8).  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  symptoms  which 
indicated  Scriptural  leprosy,  as  the  Mishna  rightly 
remarks  {Negaim  iiL  3),  are  bright  pimples,  a  littie 
depressed,  turning  the  hair  white,  and  spreading 
over  the  skin. 

As  the  description  of  these  symptoms  is  very 
concise,  and  requires  to  be  specified  more  minutely 
for  practical  purposes,  the  spiritual  guides  of  Israel 
defined  them  as  follows  : — Both  the  bright  pimple 
(n")n3)  and  the  swelling  spot  (nt(BSO»  when  indi- 
cative of  leprosy,  assume  respectively  one  of  two 
colours,  a  principal  or  a  subordinate  one.  The 
principal  colour  of  the  bright  pimple  is  as  white  as 

snow  dpK^S  nTy)f  and  the  subordinate  resembles 

plaster  on  the  wall  (fe^nn  TDp) ;  whilst  the 
principal  colour  of  the  rising  spot  is  hke  that  of  an 


egg-sheU  (mD  DTIpS),  and  the  secondary  one 

resembles  white  wool  (Jaij  1DM »  Mishna,  Negaim 
L  i) ;  so  that  if  the  affected  spot  in  the  skin  is  in- 
ferior in  whiteness  to  the  film  of  an  egg  it  is  not 
leprosy,  but  simply  a  gathering  (Maimonides  On 
Leprosy,  i.  i).     Any  one  may  examine  the  disease, 
except  the  patient  himself  or  his  relatives,  but  the 
priest  alone  can  decide  whether  it  is  leprosy  or  not, 
and  accordingly  pronounce  the  patient  unclean  or 
dean,   because    Deut   xxL    5  declares  that  the 
priest  must  decide  cases  of  litigation  and  disease. 
But  though  tiie  priest  only  can'  pronounce  the  de- 
cision, even  if  he  be  a  child  or  a  fool,  yet  he  must 
act  upon  the  advice  of  a  learned  layman  in  those 
matters    {Mishna,   N^aim  iiL    I  ;    Maimonides, 
ibid,  DC.  I,  2).     If  the  priest  is  blind  of  one  eye,  or 
is  weak-sighted,  he  is  disqualified  for  rraTnining 
the  distemper  (Mishna,  1.  c,  X  3).    The  inspec- 
tion must  not  take  place  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  euly 
in  the  morning,  nor  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  nor  in 
the  evening,  nor  on  ck>udy  days,  becanse  the  cobar 
of  the  skin  cannot  properly  be  ascertained  in  these 
hours  of  the  day ;  but  in  the  third,  fourth,  Bfth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  houis  {Negaim  iL  2) ; 
and  the  same  priest  who  inspected  it  at  first  must 
examine  it  agam  at  the  end  of  the  second  seven 
days,  as  another  one  could  not  tell  whether  it  has 
sprouL     If  he  should  die  in  the  interim,  or  be 
taken  ill,  another  one  may  examine  him,  but  not 
pronounce  him  unclean  (Maimonides  On  Leprcsy, 
IX.  4).     There  must  at  least  be  two  haixs  white  at 
the  root  and  in  the  body  of  the  bright  spot  before 
the  patient  can  be  declared  unclean  (Maimonides, 
/.  c»,  iL  i).     If  a  bridegroom  is  seized  with  this 
distemper  he  must  be  left  alone  during  the  nuptial 
week  {Mishna,  Negaim  iii.  2). 

ii.  The  second  case  is  of  leprosy  reappearing 
after  it  has  been  cured  (Lev.  xiiL  9-17),  where  a 
somewhat  different  treatment  is  enjoined.  If  a 
person  who  has  once  been  healed  of  this  disease  is 
Drought  again  to  the  priest,  and  if  the  latter  finds 

a  white  rismg  in  the  skin  (n33^  1MC^)»  which  has 
changed  the  luur  into  white  and  contains  live  flesh 
(^n  ")fi^),  he  is  forthwith  to  recognise  therein  the 
reappearance  of  the  old  malady,  and  dedare  the 
patient  unclean  without  any  quarantine  whatever, 
since  the  case  is  so  evident  that  it  requires  no  trial 
(9-1 1).     There  were,  however,  two  phases  of  this 
returned  distemper  which  exempted  the  patient 
from  undeanness.    If  the  leprosy  suddenly  covered 
the  whole  body  so  that  the  patient  became  per- 
fectly white,  in  which  case  there  could  be  no  ap- 
pearance of  live  flesh  (12,  13),  or  if  the  whitenes, 
after  having  once  diminished  and  allowed  Xwt 
floh  to  appear,  covers  again  the  whok  body,  then 
the  patient  was  clean  (14-17).     This  most  pro*' 
bably  was  regarded  as  indicatiye  of  the  crisis, 
as  the  whole  evil  matter  thus  brought  to  the  sur- 
face formed  itself  into  a  scale  which  dried  and 
peeled  off.     The  only  other  feature  which  this 
case  represents  besides  the  symptoms  already  de> 
scribed,  is  that  leprosy  at  times  also  spread  over 
the  whole  skin  and  rendered  it  perfectly  white. 
As  to  the  Uve  flesh  (^H  TBO),  the  Sept..  the 
Chaldee,  the  Mishna,  and  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  in 
accordance  vrith  ancient  tradition,  take  it  to  de- 
note sound  flesh,  or  a  spot  in  the  flesh  assnmms 
the  appearance  of  life  after  it  had  been  p«l«l  by 
the  whiteness  overspreading  the  whole  surface 
The  size  of  this  spot  of  live  flesh  which  rcnden 
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the  patient  unclean  most,  according  to  tradition, 
be  at  least  that  of  a  lentil  (Maimonides,  /.  r.,  iiL 

I-3). 
uL  The  third  case  is  of  leprosy  developing  itsdf 

from  an  inflammation  ^TW)  or  a  bum  ((^  HtSD), 
which  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  same  symptoms 
(Lev.  xiil  18-28).  Hence  when  these  suspicious 
signs  were  discernible  in  that  part  of  the  skin 
which  was  healed  of  an  inflammation,  the  patient 
was  to  go  to  the  priest,  who  is  at  once  to  pro- 
nounce it  leprosy  developed  from  an  inflamma- 
tion, if  the  symptoms  are  unmistakeable  (19,  20). 
If  the  priest  found  these  marks,  he  remanded  the 
patient  for  seven  days  (21),  and  if  the  disorder 
spread  over  the  skin  during  the  time  the  patient 
was  declared  leprous  and  unclean  (22) ;  but  if  it  re- 
mained in  the  same  condition,  he  pronounced  it  the 
cicatrix  of  the  inflammation  (pnC^^H  n3*iy)  and  the 
patient  clean  (23).  The  same  rules  applied  to  the 
suspicious  appearance  of  a  bum  (24-28).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  canons  pHK^  is  defined  inflamma- 
tion arising  from  *an  injury  received  from  the 
stroke  of  wood  or  a  stone,  or  from  hot  olive 
husks,  or  the  hot  Tiberian  water,  or  from  any- 
thing, the  heat  of  which  does  not  come  from  fire ; 
whilst  n^3D  denotes  a  bum  from  live  coals,  hot 
ashes,  or  from  any  heat  which  proceeds  from  fire  * 
{MishnOf  Negaim  ix.  i ;  Maimonides  On  Leprosy^ 
v.  i). 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  the  suspicious  symptoms  in  i.  and  <»'. 
In  the  former  instance,  where  there  is  no  apparent 
cause  for  the  symptoms,  the  suspected  invalid  has 
to  undergo  two  remands  of  seven  days  before  his 
case  can  be  decided ;  whilst  in  the  latter,  where  the 
inflammation  or  the  bum  visibly  supplies  the  reason 
for  this  suspicion,  he  is  only  remanded  for  one  week, 
at  the  end  of  which  his  case  is  finally  determined. 

m  The  fourth  case  is  leprosy  on  the  head  or 
chin  (Lev.  xiii.  29-37),  which  is  to  be  recognised 
by  the  affected  spot  being  deeper  than  the  general 
level  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  hair  thereon  having 
become  thin  and  yellowish.  When  these  symp- 
toms exist,  the  priest  is  to  pronounce  it  a  sccUl 
(pnj),  which  is  head  or  chin  leprosy,  and  declare 
the  patient  unclean  (30).  But  if  this  disorder  on 
the  head  or  chin  does  not  exhibit  these  symptoms, 
the  patient  is  to  be  remanded  for  seven  days,  when 
the  priest  is  again  to  examine  it,  and  if  he  finds 
that  it  has  neither  spread  nor  exhibits  the  required 
criteria,  he  is  to  order  the  patient  to  cut  off  all  the 
hair  of  his  head  or  chin,  except  that  which  grows 
on  the  afflicted  spot  itself,  and  remand  him  for 
another  week,  and  then  pronounce  him  clean  if  it 
continues  in  the  same  state  at  the  expiration  of 
this  period  (31-34) ;  and  if  it  spreads  afler  he  has 
been  pronounced  clean,  the  priest  is  forthwith  to 
declare  him  unclean  without  looking  for  any  yellow 
hair  (3$,  36).  The  Jewish  canons  define  pXU  by 
*  an  affection  on  the  head  or  chin  which  causes  the 
hair  on  these  affected  parts  to  fall  off  by  the  roots, 
so  that  the  place  of  the  hair  is  quite  bare*  (Mai- 
monides On  Leprosy^  viiL  i).  I'he  condition  of 
the  hair,  constituting  one  of  the  leprous  symptoms, 
is  described  as  follows  :  '  p"1  is  small  or  shorty  but 
if  it  be  long,  though  it  is  yellow  as  gold,  it  is  no 
sign  of  uncleanness.  Two  yellow  and  short  hairs, 
whether  close  to  one  another  or  far  from  each 
other,  whether  in  the  centre  of  the  Netfuk^  or  on 
the  edge  thereof,  no  matter  whether  the  Neihek 
precedes  the  yellow  hair  or  the  yellow  hair  the 


Nethek,  are  symptoms  of  uncleanness'  (Maimon- 
ides, /.  r.,  viii.  5).  The  manner  of  shaving  is  thus 
described  :  '  The  hair  round  the  scall  is  all  shaved 
off  except  two  hairs  which  are  dose  to  it,  so  that 
it  might  be  known  thereby  whether  it  spread* 
{Mishna,  Negaim  x.  5). 

V.  The  fifth  case  is  leprosy  which  shews  itself  in 
white  polished  spots,  and  is  not  regarded  as  un- 
clean (Lev.  xiiL  38,  39).  It  is  called  Bohak  (pHS, 
from  pn3,  to  be  white\  or  as  the  Sept.  has  it,  dX- 

-  T 

0OS,  vitiligo  alba^  white  scurf. 

vL  The  sixth  case  is  of  leprosy  either  at  the 
back  or  in  the  front  of  the  head  (Lev.  xiii.  40-44). 
When  a  man  loses  his  hair  either  at  the  back  or 
in  the  front  of  his  head,  it  is  a  simple  case  of  bald- 
ness, and  he  is  dean  (40,  41).  iut  if  a  whitish 
red  spot  forms  itself  on  the  bsdd  place  at  the  back 
or  in  the  front  of  the  head,  then  it  is  leprosy, 
which  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that  the 
swelling  or  scab  on  the  spot  has  the  appearance  of 
leprosy  in  the  skin  of  the  body ;  and  the  priest  is  to 
declare  the  man's  head  leprous  and  undean  (42-44). 
Though  tiiere  is  only  one  symptom  mentioned 
whereby  head  leprosy  is  to  be  recognised,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  remanding  the  patient  if  the 
distemper  should  appear  doubtful,  as  in  the  other 
cases  of  leprosy,  yet  the  andent  Rabbins  inferred 
from  the  remark,  *  it  is  like  leprosy  in  the  skin  of 
the  flesh,'  that  all  the  criteria  specified  in  the  latter 
are  implied  in  the  former.  Hence  the  Hebrew 
canons  submit  *  there  are  two  symptoms  which 
render  baldness  in  the  front  or  at  the  back  of  the 
head  unclean,  viz.,  live  or  sound  flesh,  and  spread- 
ing ;  the  patient  is  also  shut  up  for  them  two  weeks, 
because  it  is  said  of  them  that  *  they  are  [and  there- 
fore must  be  treated]  like  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  the 
flesh'  (Lev.  xul  43).  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the 
distemper  in  this  instance  develops  itself  on  bald- 
ness, precludes  white  hair  being  among  the  criteria 
indicating  uncleanness.  The  manner  in  which  the 
patient  in  question  is  declared  undean  by  two 
symptoms  and  in  two  weeks,  is  as  follows — *  If 
live  or  sound  flesh  is  found  in  the  bright  spot  on 
the  baldness  at  the  back  or  in  the  front  of  the 
head,  he  is  pronounced  undean ;  if  there  is  no  live 
flesh  he  is  snut  up  and  examined  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  if  live  flesh  has  developed  itself,  and  it 
has  spread,  he  is  declared  unclean,  and  if  not  he  is 
shut  up  for  another  week.  If  it  has  spread  during 
this  time,  or  engendered  live  flesh,  he  is  dedared 
unclean,  and  if  not  he  is  pronounced  clean.  He 
is  also  pronounced  undean  if  it  spreads  or  engen- 
ders sound  flesh  after  he  has  been  dedared  clean' 
{Mishna,  Negaim  x.  lo ;  Maimonides  On  Leprosy^ 
V.  9,  10). 

2.  Regulations  about  the  conduct  and  purification 
0/ leprous  men. — Lepers  were  to  rend  their  garments, 
let  the  hair  of  their  head  hang  down  dishevelled, 
cover  themselves  up  to  the  upper  lip,  like  moumers, 
and  warn  off  every  one  whom  they  happened  to  meet 
by  calling  out  unclean !  unclean  1  since  they  defiled 
everyone  and  everything  they  touched.  For  this 
reason  they  were  also  obliged  to  live  in  exclusion 
outside  the  camp  or  city  (Lev.  xiii.  45,  46  ;  Num. 
V.  1-4 ;  xii.  10-15  ;  ^  Kings  vil  3,  etc)  'The  very 
entrance  of  a  leper  into  a  house,*  according  to  the 
Jewish  canons,  'renders  everything  in  it  unclean* 
{Mishna,  Negaim  xil  1 1 ;  AV/zVw,  L  4)-  *  ^^  **« 
stands  under  a  tree  and  a  clean  man  passes  by,  he 
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renders  him  undean.  In  the  synagogue  which  he 
wishes  to  attend  they  are  obliged  to  make  him  a 
separate  compartment,  ten  handbreadths  high  and 
four  cubits  long  and  broad ;  he  has  to  be  the  first 
to  go  in,  and  the  last  to  leave  the  synagogue' 
{Miskna,  N^aim  xii.  12 ;  Maimonides  On  Lep- 
rosy,  X.  12) ;  and  if  he  tran^jessed  the  prescribed 
boundaries  he  was  to  receive  forty  stripes  [Pessachim 
67,  a).  All  this  only  applies  to  those  who  had 
been  pronounced  lepers  by  the  priest,  but  not  to 
those  who  were  on  quarantine  {Negatm,  I  7).  The 
Rabbinic  law  also  exempts  women  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  rend  their  garments  and  letting  the  hair  of 
their  head  fall  down  {Sota,  iil  8).  It  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  the  tews  r^farded  leprosy  as  a 
living  death  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiq,  iiL  11.  3,  and 
the  well-known  Rabbmic  saying  HDS  SlfiS^n  V^l  W), 
and  as  an  awfiil  punishment  from  the  Lord  (2  Kings 
V.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxvL  20),  which  they  wished  Sil 
their  mortal  enemies  (2  Sam.  iii.  29;  2  Kings 
V.  27). 

The  healed  leper  had  to  pass  through  two  stages 
of  purification  before  be  could  be  received  bsu:k 
into  the  community.  As  soon  as  the  distemper 
disappeared  he  sent  for  the  priest,  who  had  to  go 
outside  the  camp  or  town  to  convince  himself  of 
the  fact  Whereupon  the  priest  ordered  two  clean 
and  live  birds,  a  piece  of  cedar  wood,  crimson  wool 
and  hyssop ;  killed  one  bird  over  a  vessel  contain- 
ing spring  water,  so  that  the  blood  might  run  into 
it,  tied  together  the  hyssop  and  the  cedar  wood 
with  the  crimson  wool,  put  about  them  the  tops  of 
the  wings  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  living  bird, 
dipped  all  the  four  m  the  blood  and  water  which 
were  in  the  vessel,  then  sprinkled  the  hand  of  the 
healed  leper  seven  times,  let  the  bird  loose,  and 
pronounced  the  restored  man  clean  (Lev.  xiv.  1-7 ; 
Mishna,  Negaim  xii  i).  The  healed  leper  was  then 
to  wash  his  garments,  cut  off  all  his  hair,  be  im- 
mersed, and  return  to  the  camp  or  city,  but  remain 
outside  his  house  seven  days,  which  the  Mishna 
{^Negaim  nv.  2),  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Mai- 
monides {On  Leprosy,  xL  i),  etc.,  rightly  T^;ard  as 
a  euphemism  for  exclusion  from  connubial  inter- 
course during  that  time  (8),  in  order  that  he  might 
not  contract  impurity  (comp.  Lev.  xv.  18).  With 
this  ended  the  first  stage  of  purification.  According 
to  the  Jewish  canons,  the  birds  are  to  be  *  free,  and 
not  encaged,'  or  sparrows ;  the  piece  of  cedar  wood 
is  to  be  *  a  cubit  long,  and  a  quarter  of  the  foot  of 
the  bed  thick  ;'  the  crimson  wool  is  to  be  a  shekel's 
weight.  f>.,  320  grains  of  barley ;  the  hyssop  must 
at  least  be  a  handbreath  in  size,  and  is  neither  to 
be  the  so-called  Greek,  nor  ornamental,  nor  Ro- 
man, nor  wild  h3rssop,  nor  have  any  name  what- 
ever ;  the  vessel  must  be  an  earthen  one,  and  new ; 
and  the  dead  bird  must  be  buried  in  a  hole  dug 
before  their  eyes  {Mishna,  Negaim  xiv.  1-6 ;  Mai- 
monides On  Leprosy,  xi.  i). 

The  second  stage  of  purification  began  on  the 
seventh  dav,  when  the  leper  had  again  to  cut  off  the 
hair  of  his  head,  his  beard,  eyebrows,  etc.,  wash  his 
garments,  and  be  immersed  (Lev.  xiv.  9).  On  the 
eighth  day  he  had  to  bring  two  he-lambs  without 
blemish,  one  ewe-lamb  a  year  old,  three-tenths  of 
an  ephah  of  fine  flour  mbced  with  oil,  and  one  log 
of  oil ;  the  one  he-lamb  is  to  be  a  trespass  offerin^^, 
and  the  other,  with  the  ewe-lamb,  a  burnt  and  a  sm 
offering ;  but  if  the  man  was  poor  he  was  to  bring 
two  turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  for  a  sin 
offering  and  a  burnt  offering,  instead  of  a  he-lamb 


and  a  ewe-lamb  (10,  1 1,  21).    With  these  ofeings 
the  priest  conducted  the  healed  leper  before  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.    What  the  offerer  had  to  do, 
and  how  the  priest  acted  when  going  throogh  these 
ceremonies,  cannot  be  better  described  thui  in  the 
following  graphic  language  of  the  Jewish  tradition. 
*  The  priest  approaches  the  trespass  offering,  lays 
both  his  hands  on  it,  and  kills  it,  when  two  priests 
catch  its  blood,  one  into  a  vessel,  and  the  other  in 
his  hand ;  the  one  who  caught  it  into  the  vessel 
sprinkles  it  against  the  wall  of  the  altar,  the  other 
goes  to  the  leper,  who,  having  been  immersed  in 
the  leper's  chamber  [which  is  in  the  women's 
court],  is  waiting  [outside  the  court  of  Israel,  or 
the  moi's  court,  opposite  the  eastern  door]  in  the 
porch  of  Nicamor  [with  his  fierce  to  the  west].    He 
then  puts  his  head  into  [the  coart  of  Israel],  and 
the  priest  puts  some  of  the  blood  upon  the  tip  of 
his  right  ear ;  he  next  puts  in  his  right  hand,  and 
the  pnest  puts  some  blood  upon  the  thumb  thereof; 
and  lastly,  puts  in  his  right  leg,  and  the  priest  puts 
some  blood  on  the  toe  therKyfl     The  priest  then 
takes  some  of  the  log  of  oil  and  puts  it  into  the 
left  hand  of  his  fellow-priest,  or  into  his  own  left 
hand,  dips  the  finger  of  his  right  hand  in  it,  and 
sprinkles  it  seven  times  towards  the  holy  of  holies, 
dipping  his  finger  every  time  he  sprinkles  it; 
whereupon  he  goes  to  the  leper,  puts  oil  on  those 
parts  ot  his  body  on  which  he  baud  previously  pat 
olood  [ue.,  the  tip  of  the  ear,  the  thumb,  and  the 
toe],  as  it  is  written,  '  on  the  place  of  the  blood  of 
the  trespass-offering '  [Lev.  xiv.  28],  and  what  ^^ 
mains  of  the  oil  in  the  hand  of  the  priest  be  puts 
on  the  head  of  him  who  is  to  be  cleansed  for  an 
atonement'  {Mishna,  Nigaim  xiv.  8-10;  Maimo- 
nides, Hilchoth  Mechosrn  Kepotu^  iv.)     It  is  in 
accordance  n^nth  this  prerogative  of  the  priest,  who 
alone  could  pronounce  the  leper  clean  and  rndmit 
him  into  the  congr^tion,  that  Christ  commanded 
the  leper  whom  he  had  healed  to  shew  himself  to 
this  functionary  (Matt  viii.  2,  etc.) 

IL  Leprous  garments  and  vessels, — Lepxosy  in 
garments  and  vessels  is  indicated  by  three  symp- 
toms, green  and  reddish  spots^  and  ^reading,  ll  a 
green  or  reddish  spot  shows  itself  m  a  wooOeo  or 
Unen  garment,  or  m  a  leather  vessel,  it  is  indicative 
of  leprosy,  and  must  be  shown  to  Uie  priest,  fdio 
is  to  shut  it  up  for  a  week.  If^  on  inroecting  it  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  he  finds  that  tne  spot  has 
spread,  he  is  to  pronounce  it  inveterate  leprosy 
(n*1t(0D  ny^y),  and  unclean,  and  bum  it  (Ler. 
xiiu  47-52) ;  if  it  has  not  spread  he  is  to  have  it 
washed,  and  shut  it  up  for  another  week,  and  if  its 
appearance  has  then  not  changed,  he  is  to  pn>> 
nounce  it  unclean  and  bum  it,  though  it  has  not 
spread,  since  the  distemper  rankles  in  the  front  or 
at  the  back  of  the  material  (53-55).  But  if;  after 
washing  it,  the  priest  sees  that  the  spot  has  become 
weaker,  he  is  to  cut  it  out  of  the  material ;  if  it  re- 
appears in  any  part  thereof  then  it  is  a  devdoped 
distemper,  and  the  whole  of  it  must  be  boned,  and 
if  it  vanishes  after  washing,  it  must  be  washed  a 
second  time,  and  is  clean  (56-59).  The  Jewisb 
canons  define  the  colour  green  to  be  like  tnat  of 
herbs,  and  red  like  that  ofJaircrimsoHy  and  take  this 
enactment  literally  as  referring  stricdy  to  wool  of 
sheep  and  flax,  but  not  to  hemp  and  other  materials. 
A  material  made  of  camel's  hair  and  sheep's  wool  is 
not  rendered  unclean  by  leprosy  if  the  cuneTs  hair 
preponderate,  but  is  unclean  ^en  the  sheep's  wool 
preponderates,  or  when  both  are  equal,  and  this 
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also  applies  to  mixtures  of  flax  and  hemp ;  dyed 
skins  and  garments  are  not  rendered  unclean  by 
leprosy  (Mishna^  Negaim  xi.  2.  3  ;  Maimonides 
On  Leprosy^  xii.  10;  xiiL  1-3).  Nor  are  vessels 
made  of  skins  of  aquatic  animals  exposed  to  leprous 
uncleanness  (Maimonides,  ibid,^  xi.  i). 

IIL  Leprous  houses, — Leprosy  in  houses  is  in- 
dicated by  the  same  three  symptoms,  viz.,  spots  of  a 
deep  green  or  reddish  hue,  depressed  beyond  the 
|[eneial  level,  and  spreading  (Lev.  xiv.  33-48).  On 
Its  appearance,  the  priest  was  at  once  to  be  sent 
for,  and  the  house  cleared  of  everything  before  his 
arrivaL  If,  on  inspecting  it,  he  found  the  first  two 
symptoms  in  the  walls,  viz. ,  a  green  or  red  spot  in  the 
wall,  and  depressed,  he  shut  the  house  up  for  seven 
days  (34-38),  inspected  it  again  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  if  the  distemper  spread  in  the  wall  he  had  the 
affected  stones  taken  out,  the  inside  of  the  house 
scraped  all  round,  the  stones,  dust,  etc. ,  cast  into  an 
unclean  place  without  the  city,  and  other  stones  and 
plaster  put  on  the  wall  (39-42).  If,  after  all  this, 
the  spot  re-appeared  and  spread,  he  pronounced  it 
inveterate  leprosy,  and  unclean,  had  the  house 
pulled  down,  and  the  stones,  timber,  plaster,  etc., 
cast  into  an  ipidean  place  without  the  city,  declared 
every  one  unclean,  till  evening,  who  had  entered 
it,  and  ordered  every  one  who  had  either  slept  or 
eaten  in  it  to  wash  his  garments  (43-47). 

As  to  the  purification  of  the  houses  which  have 
been  cured  of  leprosy,  the  process  is  the  same  as 
that  of  healed  men,  except  that  in  the  case  of  man 
the  priest  sprinkles  seven  times  upon  his  hand, 
whilst  in  that  of  the  house  he  sprinkles  seven  tunes 
on  the  upper  door-post  without  Of  course  the 
.sacrifices  which  the  leprous  man  had  to  bring  in  his 
second  stage  of  purification  are  precluded  in  the 
case  of  the  house  (Maimonides  On  Leprosy^  xv.  8). 

3.  Prevalence^  contagion^  and  curableness  of 
leprosy. — ^Though  the  malicious  story  of  Manetho 
that  the  Egyptians  expelled  the  Tews  because  they 
were  afflicted  with  leprosy  (Joseph.  Cont  Ap,  i.  26), 
which  is  repeated  by  Tacitus  (lib.  v.,  c.  3),  is  re- 
jected by  modem  historians  and  critics  as  a  fabri- 
cation ;  yet  Michaelis  {Laws  of  Moses^  art.  209), 
Thomson  {The  Land  and  the  Book^  p.  652),  and 
others,  still  maintain  that  this  disease  was  *  ex- 
tremely prevalent  among  the  Israelites.'  Against 
this,  however,  is  to  be  urged  that — i.  The  very 
fact  that  such  strict  examination  was  enjoined,  and 
that  every  one  who  had  a  pimple,  spot,  or  boil 
was  shut  up,  shews  that  leprosy  could  not  have 
been  so  wide  spread,  inasmuch  as  it  would  require 
the  imprisonment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
2.  In  cautioning  the  people  against  the  evil  of 
leprosy,  and  urgmg  on  them  to  keep  strictly  to  the 
directions  of  t£e  priest,  Moses  adds,  '  Remember 
what  the  Lord  thy  God  did  to  Miriam  on  the  way 
when  you  came  out  of  Egypt*  (Deut.  xxiv.  9). 
Now  this  allusion  to  a  single  instance  which 
occurred  on  the  way  from  Egypt,  and  which, 
therefore,  was  an  old  case^  naturally  implies  that 
leprosy  was  of  rare  occurrence  among  the  Jews,  else 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  to  adduce  a 
bygone  case ;  and  3.  Wherever  leprosy  is  spoken 
of  in  later  books  of  the  Bible,  which  does  not  often 
take  place,  it  is  only  of  isolated  cases  (2  Kings  viL 
3 ;  XV.  5),  and  the  regulations  are  strictly  carried 
out,  and  the  men  are  shut  up  so  that  even  the  king 
himself  formed  no  exception  (2  Kings  xv.  5). 

That  the  disease  was  not  contagious  is  evident 
from  the  regulations  themselves.    The  priests  had 


to  be  in  constant  and  close  contact  with  lepers,  had 
to  examine  and  handle  them  ;  the  leper  who  was 
entirely  covered  was  pronounced  clean  (Lev.  xiii. 
12,  13) ;  and  the  priest  himself  commanded  that  all 
things  in  a  leprous  house  should  be  taken  out  before 
he  entered  it,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  pro- 
nounced unclean,  and  that  they  might  be  used  again 
(Lev.  xiv.  36),  which  most  unc^uestionably  implies 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  contagion.  This  is,  more- 
over, corroborated  by 'the  ancient  Jewish  canons 
which  were  made  by  those  very  men  who  had  per- 
sonally to  deal  with  this  distemper,  and  according  to 
which  a  leprous  minor,  a  heathen,  and  a  proselyte,  as 
well  as  leprous  garments,  and  houses  of  non-Israel- 
ites, do  not  render  any  one  unclean ;  nor  does  a 
bridegroom,  who  is  seized  with  this  malady  during 
the  nuptial  week,  defile  a^y  one  during  the  first  seven 
days  of  his  marriage  (comp.  Mishna^  Negaim  iiL 
I,  2 ;  vii.  I ;  xi.  I ;  xiL  I ;  Maimonides  On  Leprosy^ 
VL  I ;  viL  I,  etc.)  These  canons  would  be  utterly 
inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  distemper 
in  question  was  contagious.  The  enactments, 
therefore,  about  the  exclusion  of  the  leper  from 
society,  and  about  defilement,  were  not  dictated 
by  sanitary  caution,  but  had  their  root  in  the  moral 
and  ceremonial  law,  like  the  enactments  about  the 
separation  and  uncleanness  of  menstruous  women, 
of  those  who  had  an  issue  or  touched  the  dead, 
which  are  joined  with  leprosy.  Being  regarded  as 
a  punishment  for  sin,  which  God  himself  inflicted 
upon  the  disobedient  (Exod.  xv.  26 ;  Lev.  xiv.  35), 
this  loathsome  disease,  with  the  peculiar  rites  con- 
nected therewith,  were  especially  selected  as  a 
typical  representation  of  the  pollution  of  sin,  in 
which  light  the  Jews  always  viewed  it.  Thus  we 
are  told,  that  *  Leprosy  comes  upon  man  for  seven, 
ten,  or  eleven  things ;  for  idolatry,  profaning  the 
name  of  God,  unchastity,  theft,  slander,  false 
witness,  false  judgment,  perjury,  infringing  the 
borders  of  a  neighbour,  devising  malicious  plans, 
or  creating  discord  between  brothers*  {Erachin 
16,  17 ;  Baba  Batlira  164 ;  Aboth  de  R,  Nathan  ix. ; 
Midrash  Rabba  on  Letnt.  xiv. )  '  Cedar  wood  and 
hyssop,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  give  the  leper 
purity.  Why  these  ?  Because  pride  was  the  cause 
of  the  distemper,  which  cannot  be  cured  till  man 
becomes  humble,  and  keeps  himself  as  low  as 
hyssop  *  {Midrash  Rabba^  Coheleth,  p.  104). 

As  to  the  curableness  of  the  disease,  this  is  un- 
questionably implied  in  the  minute  regulations 
about  the  sacrifices  and  conduct  of  those  who  were 
restored  to  health.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  Miriam, 
we  find  that  shutting  her  up  for  seven  days  cured 
her  of  leprosy  (Num.  xii  11 -13). 

4.  The  identity  of  the  Biblical  leprosy  with  the 
modern  distemper  bearing  this  name. — It  would  be 
useless  to  discuss  the  dinerent  disorders  which  have 
been  palmed  upon  the  Mosaic  description  of 
leprosy.  With  the  Scriptural  symptoms  before 
us,  let  us  compare  the  most  recent  description  of 
modem  leprosy  given  by  an  eye-witness  who 
examined  this  subject, — *The  scab  comes  on  by 
degrees,  in  different  parts  of  the  body;  the  hair 
falls  from  the  head  and  eyebrows ;  the  nails  loosen, 
decay,  and  drop  off;  joint  after  joint  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  shrink  up,  and  slowly  fall  away.  The 
gums  are  absorbed,  and  the  teeth  disappear.  The 
nose,  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  and  the  palate  are  slowly 
consumed;  and,  finally,  the  wretched  victim  shrinks 
into  the  earth  and  disappears,  while  medicine  has 
no  power  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this  fell  disease, 
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or  even  to  mitigate  sensibly  its  tortures '  (Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book^  p.  653,  etc.) ;  and  again, 
'  Sauntering  down  the  Jatta  road,  on  my  approach 
to  the  holy  city,  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  mazie,  .  .  . 
I  was  startled  out  of  my  reverie  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  crowd  of  beggars  *  sans  eyes,  sans 
nose,  sans  hair,  sans  everything.'  They  held  up 
towards  me  their  handless  arms,  unearthly  sounds 
gui^led  through  throats  without  palates'  {ibid 
p.  651).  We  merely  ask  by  what  rules  of  inter- 
pretation can  we  deduce  from  the  Biblical  leprosy, 
which  is  described  as  consisting  in  a  rising  scab,  or 
bright  spot  deeper  than  the  general  level  of  the 
skin,  and  spreading,  sometimes  exhibiting  live 
flesh,  and  which  is  non-contagious  and  curable,  that 
loathsome  and  appalling  majiady  described  by  Dr. 
Thomson  and  otners?  Dr.  Mason  Good,  with 
equal  violation  of  the  simple  phrases  of  the  text, 
has  attempted  to  force  on  them  modem  specific 
significations,  and  has  drawn  out  a  comparative 
table  of  parallel  terms  as  used  in  Lev.  xiii.,  by 
Hippocrates  and  Celsus,  e,  g.y  HMC^,  herpes  or 
tetter;  yjlJ,  ictus^  blow  or  bruise,  etc 

nina.  Lev.,      \ivpa.  Hippo-  Vitiglio,  Celsus, 
comprehending    crates,  comp.     comprehending 

1.  pro, )      I.  iX<t>6%  )      I.  Albida. 

2.  n^a?  mnn  >  =2.  XeiJio;  [  =2.   Candida. 

3.  nriD  nin3  )      3.  lUXa^  )      3.  Nigrescens, 

or  umbra  similis. 

But  as  Mr.  Hayman,  the  writer  of  the  article 
Leper  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  justly 
remarks,  '  the  Hebrew  of  (i)  is  in  Lev.  xiil  39 
predicated  of  a  subject  compounded  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  (2)  and  (3),  whereas  the  (i)  (2)  and  (^)  of 
Hippocrates  and  of  Celsus  are  respectively  distinct, 
and  mutually  exclusive  of  one  another.'  Besides 
X\%\'2  simply  means  languid^  expiring^  depressing. 

As  to  the  leprosy  of  garments,  vessels,  and 
houses,  Michaelis  says,  that  wool  of  sheep  which 
died  from  a  particular  disease  might  fret  into  holes, 
and  exhibit  an  appearance  in  the  garments  of  which 
they  were  made,  like  that  described  in  Lev.  xiii. 
47-59 ;  and  that  the  attack  on  the  walls  with  what 
the  Germans  call  saltpetre,  and  what  we  call  mural 
salt^  which  corrodes  and  consumes  them,  may  be 
meant  by  leprous  houses  described  in  Lev.  xiii. 
33-48.  But  he  has  no  theory  for  the  leprosy  of 
leather  vessels  {Jaws  of  Moses,  art  ccxl.)  Calmet, 
however,  thinks  that  this  disorder  is  caused  by 
animalcules  which  erode  the  garments  and  the 
stones,  and  is  called  leprosy  because  it  is  produced 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  leprosy  in  man 
(Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Comment  on  Leviii' 
cus) ;  and  those  who  follow  this  theory  submit  that 
*  the  analogy  between  the  insect  which  frets  the 
human  skin  and  that  which  frets  the  garment  that 
covers  it ;  between  the  fungous  growth  that  lines 
the  crevices  of  the  epidermis  and  that  which  creeps 
in  the  interstices  of  masonry ;  is  close  enough  for 
the  purpose  of  a  ceremonial  law.'  We  must  con- 
fess that  these  fine-spun  theories  cannot  be  deduced 
from  the  simple  description  of  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv., 
which  exhibits  the  symptoms  and  working  of 
leprous  garments,  vessels,  and  houses,  and  those 
of  leprous  men  as  so  identical ;  without  doing  the 
greatest  violence  to  the  text.  We  could  more  easily 
espouse  the  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  that  '  leprosy 
of  garments  and  houses  was  not  be  found  in  the 
world  generally,  but  was  a  sign  and  a  miracle  in 
Israel  to  guard  them  against  an  evil  tongue '  (Mai- 


monides  On  Leprosy,  xvL  10),  than  such  laws  of 
exegesis,  whereby  anything;  and  everything  mig^t 
be  introduced  into  the  Bible. 

5.    Literature, — Very    important   notices  and 
canons  on  leprosy  are  given  in  the  Mishna  Tract 
Negaim,  by  Maimonides;  lod  Ha-Chesaka  H'd- 
choth  Mechosse  Kapara,  capt  iv.,   and  Hikhoik 
Tamalh  Tiaroath ;  and  by  Kashi  and  Rashbam, 
Commentaries  on  Lev,  xiii ,  xiv.    Of  modern  writers 
are  to  be  mentioned — Mesui,  Mediea  Sacra,  Medical 
Works,  Edinburgh   1765,  vol.  iii.,  p.  160,  etc; 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  English  translation,  vol. 
ill,  London  1814,  pp.  257-305 ;  Mason  Good,  The 
Study  of  Medicine,  tA  ed.,  vol.  v.,  London  1825,  p. 
585,  sey, ;  Schilling,  De  lepra  Commeniationes^  sec. 
jf.  D.  Hahn,  Lt^g;d.  Bat  1778;  Hensler,  Vom  abend- 
landischen  Aussatteim  Miitdalter,  Hambiug  1790 ; 
Tahn,   Biblische  Archdologie,  i.   Theil,   ii.  Band, 
Vienna   1818,   p.   355,   fiF.;    Bahr,   Symboiik  da 
Mosdischen  Cultus,  vol  ii.,  Heidelbeig  1839,  pp. 
459  ^>  512  fil;  Sommer,  Biblische  AbhandlungeH, 
vol.  i,  Bonn  1846;  Pruner,  Die  Krankheiten  da 
Orients,  Erlangen  1847,  P»  '^S*  ^ »  Trusen,  Du 
Sitten,  Gebrduche  und  Krankheiten  der  alien  Be- 
brder,    2d  ed.,   Breslau    1833;    Saalsdiiitz,  Das 
Mosaische  Recht,  vol  i.,  Beiim  1853,  p.  21 7«  £; 
Keil,  Handbuch  der  Biblischen  Archdologie,  vol.  i., 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine  1858,  pp.  270  £,  288  £ 

\  D.  G. 


LESHEM.    [Laish.] 

LESHEM    (Db6),    a   precious    stone   (Exod 

xxviii.  19 ;  xxxix.  12).  The  LXX.  render  it  bv 
XtTfipuw,  the  Vulg.  by  ligurius ;  A.  V.  ligure.  It 
is  uncertain  what  stone  is  intended  by  these  ap- 
pellations. The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  it  is 
the  jacinth  that  is  meant,  and  this  is  supported 
by  Rev.  xxi.  20,  where  ihtjeuintk  occupies  the 
place  of  the  leshem,  and  by  Epiphanius,  who  sa^-s 
that  the  ligure  is  the  hyacinth.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  rejected  by  some,  who  think  the  epai 
is  intended  by  leshem,  while  others  contend  for  the 
tourmaline  or  rubeUite,  The  ligurion  or  linkorion 
of  the  ancients  was  a  hard  stone,  a  gem  on  whicb 
seals  were  sometimes  cut,  and  according  to  Tbeo- 
phrastus  it  possessed  the  magnetic  or  electric 
quality  of  attracting  small  bodies.  The  former 
quality  is  possessed  by  the  opal  and  the  jacinth  alike; 
but  neither  of  these  possesses  the  latter  quality. 
Tourmaline,  again,  has  a  magnetic  power  when 
heated  ;  but  it  is  not  much  valued  as  a  gem,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  found  in  countries 
accessible  by  the  Israelites  at  the  time  when  the 
high-priest's  breast-plate  was  made.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  word  DCv  is  uncertain ;  Gese- 
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nius  compares  the  root  DtSv  with  the  Arabic  ^, 

lasama,  to  lick;  while  Fiirst,  with  more  reason, 
comparing  it  with  Dfi^  and  DTD,  finds  in  it  Uie 
notion  01  glancing,  shimmering — a  notion  which 
will  apply  well  to  the  ruddy  lustre  of  the  jacinth. 
— W.  L.  A. 

LETAAH  (nKlDf>),  a  species  of  liard,  SepL 
XaXo^i^nyj,  V u\g,^ stdlio ;  Taig.  Jon.  KTI^SC*. 
shemamitha  {stdlio)  ;  Syr.  ]A-»5o5»,  tstrunth^ 

{salamander).     What  species  of  lirard  this  wonl 
denotes   is   not   certain.      In    the   only  pas»*S* 
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where  it  ocean  in  the  Bible  (Lev.  xi.  30)  there  is 
nothing  to  guide  us  to  a  decision  on  this  point. 

Bochart  derives  the  word  from  the  Arab.  ^, 

laiaa,  to  adhere  to  the  ground^  and  from  this  argues 
its  identity  with  the  Arabian  wachra  or  w<ukara  ; 
but  this  carries  us  little  way,  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
scription will  appl^  to  most  lizards,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain to  what  speaes  the  Arabs  applied  this  term. 
As  the  Letaah  frequented  houses,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  it  was  the  House- Gecko  (Ptyodactylus 
Gecko),  a  species  which  abounds  in  Egypt,  and  is 
found  also  in  Syria  and  Arabia.  It  is  poisonous, 
and  mere  contact  with  it  produces  a  fienr  eruption 
like  that  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  nettle.  From 
this  probably  has  arisen  the  feeling  prevalent  in 
Egypt  that  this  reptile  causes  leprosy,  whence  it  has 
the  name  oiAbu  dureys,  father  ofleprosy. — W.  L.  A. 

LETUSHIM  (D^^D^,  *  sharpened,'  fromC^f), 

aeuit;  Aarovo-tei/A ;  Latusim),  Jokshan,  Abra- 
ham's second  son  by  Keturah,  had  two  sons,  Sheba 
and  Dedan  ;  '  and  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshu- 
rim,  and  ZetusAim,  and  Leummim*  (Gen.  zxv.  3). 
These  are  plural  forms,  and  consequently  Letu- 
shim  must  be  r^arded  as  the  name  of  the  tribe  or 
nation.  It  does  not  again  occur  in  either  sacred  or 
profane  history,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  identi- 
fying the  people.  Forster  supposes  that  the  Letu- 
shim  were  absorbed  in  the  generic  appellation  of 
Dedanim,  several  times  mentioned  in  the  prophets 
( Jcr.  XXV.  23 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13 ;  Is.  xxL  13).  They 
dwelt  in  the  desert  eastward  from  Edom  (Foster, 
Ceo^,  ofArabia^  I  334). — J.  L.  P. 

LEUMMIM  (D^f), '  peoples,'  from  XSii> ;  koM- 

/ulfi,  Laomim),  a  tribe  descended  from  the  third 
son  of  Dedan  (Gen.  xxv.  3).  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  later  books  of  the  Bible,  but  Ptolemy 
mentions  a  tribe  in  Arabia  Felix  called  Allunueoti 
('AXXov/iati^ai),  which  appears  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  old  Hebrew  Leummim  with  the  Arabic 
article  prefixed  {Geog.  vL  7).  He  also  enumerates 
Luma  among  the  towns  of  Arabia  Deserta  (v.  19), 
and  Forster  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  an 
ancient  settlement  of  the  same  tribe  {(jeogr.  of 
Arabia^  I  335)- —J-  L*  ^* 

LEUSDEN,  John,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in 
1624,  and  died  in  1699.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he 
sustained  a  veiy  high  reputation  as  professor  of 
Hebrew  in  die  recently  founded  university  of  his 
native  city.  He  had  well  qualified  himself  for  the 
duties  of  this  ofhce  by  careful  study  of  theology  and 
the  Oriental  languages  at  Utrecht,  and  afterwards 
of  the  sacred  original  of  the  O.'T.  under  the  tuition 
of  a  very  learned  Rabbi  of  Amsterdam.  Few 
writings  have  descended  to  us  from  the  Biblical 
schohi^  of  former  days  of  more  solid  utility  than 
Lcusden's.  If  they  are  defective  in  originality  of 
genius  (the  amount  of  which  quality,  however,  it  is 
impossible  rightly  to  determine  in  works  like  our 
author's),  they  undoubtedly  afford  evidence  of  their 
author's  varied  resources  of  learning,  adorned  by 
clearness  of  method  and  an  ea^y  style ;  character- 
istics which  made  Leusden  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned and  successful  teachers  of  his  age.  His 
numerous  works  were  all  Bibikal,  and  may  be 
classed  as  (i)  Critical,  (2)  Introductory,  ana  (3) 
Exegetical.  Under  the  first  head  we  have  his 
valuable  BMia  ffebnea  accuraiissima  notis  He- 
VOL.  n. 


braids  et  lemmatibus  illustrata:  typis  Josephi 
Athias.y  AmsteL  1617  [2d  edit  1667].  Tins  was 
the  first  critical  edition  by  a  Christian  editor 
[' iCstimatissima  primum  numeratis  versibus,  pri- 
maque  a  Christiano  adhibitis  MSS.  facta.'  Stein- 
schneider,  Catal,  Bodl,']  In  1694  he  joined  Eisen- 
menger  in  publishing  a  Hebrew  Bible  without 
points.  The  Greek  Scriptures  also  received  his 
careful  attention,  as  is  proved  by  his  editions  of 
the  Greek  Test  in  1675,  1688,  1693,  1698,  1701, 
and  by  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  Amster.  1683. 
After  his  death,  Schaaf  completed  a  valuable  edition 
of  the  Syriac  New  Test  (vnth  Tremellius'  version), 
which  Leusden  had  begun.  Under  this  first  head 
we  may  also  place  his  Hebrew  Lexicon  (1688) ; 
Elementaiy  Hebr.  Gram.,  which  was  translated 
into  English,  French,  and  German  (1668);  his 
Compendia  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  (comprising 
selections  of  the  originals,  with  translations  and 
grammatical  notes  in  Latin),  freouently  reprinted ; 
his  Onomasticon  Sacr,  (1665,  1604),  and  his  still 
useful  Clavis  Hebr,  Vet.  Test,  (containing  the  Maso- 
retic  notes,  etc.,  besides  much  grammatical  and 
philological  information),  first  published  in  1683, 
and  his  Clavis  Grac,  N.  71  (1672).  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  second  head  of  Introduction  (Einleit- 
un^  and  sacred  archaeology  were  not  less  valuable 
than  the  works  we  have  ^ready  commended.  Of 
these  we  mention  three  (sometimes  to  be  met  with  in 
one  voL )  as  very  useful  to  the  Biblical  student :  Philo- 
logus  Hebr,  continens  Quastiones  Hebr,  qua  circa 
V,  Test.  Hebr,  fere  moveri  solent  (the  best  editions 
contain  his  edition  and  translation  of  Maimonides' 
Precepts  of  Moses ^  p.  56) ;  Philologus  Hebneo-mix- 
tusj  una  atm  Spicileg,  Philol,  (containing  treatises 
on  several  interesting  points  of  Hebrew  antiquities 
and  Talmudical  science) ;  Philologus  Hebreeo-Gra- 
cus  generalise  in  which  Questions  relating  to  the 
sacred  Greek  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  its  He- 
braisms, the  Syriac  and  other  translations,  its  in- 
spired authors,  etc.  etc.,  are  well  and  succinctly 
handled  (with  this  work  occurs  Leusden's  transla- 
tion into  Hebrew  of  all  the  Chaldee  portions  of  the 
O.  T.)  Under  the  last,  or  Exegetical  head,  we 
have  less  to  record.  In  1656  (reprinted  in  1692) 
Leusden  published  in  a  Latin  translation,  David 
Kimchi's  Commentary  on  the  prophet  Jonah  [Jonas 
illustratus)^  and  in  the  following  year  a  similar 
work  (again  after  David  Kimchi)  on  Joel  and 
Obadiah  {Joel  explicatus^  adjunctus  Obad^as*  illus- 
tratus).  We  must  not  conclude  the  list  of  the 
learned  labours  of  this  diligent  scholar  and  worthy 
man  without  mentioning  his  editions  (with  the  help 
of  Villemandy  and  Morinus)  of  Bochart's  Works, 
and  the  works  of  our  own  learned  countrymen, 
Lightfoot  (whose  works  he  published  in  Latin,  in 
3  vols,  folio,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life)  and  Poole 
(whose  Synopsis  occurs  in  its  very  best  form  in 
Leusden's  edition,  5  vols,  folio,  1684).  Justice, 
on  the  whole,  has  been  done  to  this  ornament  of 
the  church  of  Holland.  Much  information  re- 
specting his  life  and  writings  is  contained  in  Bur- 
mann  {Traject.  erudit.)^  Fabricius  {Hist,  Bibliotk, 
Fabric.,  I  244),  Walch  {Bibliotk,  Tkeol.  Sdecta, 
vols,  iii.,  iv.),  Biographic  universdle  anc,  et  mod, 
(1819),  xxiv.  357,  Kalisch  {Hebr,  Gram.^  part  il 
[Historical  Introd.],  p.  37),  and  in  Arnold  {Herwg,, 
viil  345,  346).— P.  H. 


*  The   Obadiak  was  unaccompanied  with  the 
I^atin  translation. 
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LEVI  Cw,  a  joining;  Sept  AeveOi  the  third  son 

of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  in  Mesopotamia  B.  c. 
1750  (Gen.  xxix.  34].  No  circumstance  is  re- 
corded of  him  save  the  part  which  he  and  his  full 
brother  Simeon  took  in  the  massacre  of  the  She- 
chemites,  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  their  sister 
Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25,  26).  This  transaction  was 
to  his  last  hour  regarded  by  Jacob  with  abhorrence, 
and  he  failed  not  to  allude  to  it  in  his  dying  declara- 
tion. As  Simeon  and  Levi  were  united  in  that  act, 
so  the  patriarch  couples  them  in  his  prophecy : 
'Accursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  nerce;  and 
their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel !  I  will  divide  them 
in  Jacob,  and  disperse  them  in  Israel.'  And,  ac- 
cordingly, their  descendants  were  afterwards,  in 
different  ways,  dispersed  among  the  other  tribes ; 
although,  in  the  case  of  Levi,  this  curse  was 
eventually  turned  into  a  benefit  and  blessing. 

[Two  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Levi  are 
mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  viz.,  the 
son  of  Malchi,  a  near  ancestor  of  our  Lord  (Luke 
iii.  24),  and  a  more  remote  ancestor,  son  of  Simeon 
(ver.  29).  The  Evangelist  Matthew  also  bore  the 
name  of  Levi  (Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27,  29), 
[Matthew]. 

LEVI  B.  GERSHON.     [Ralbac] 

LEVIATHAN   ({n^i>;   LXX.  rb  fUya  «^oj, 

ipdKww;  CompL  \tfiia0dp),  an  aquatic  animal, 
which,  though  only  five  times  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Bible  (Job  iii  8 ;  xli.  i,  /led,  xL  25 ;'  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  14;  civ.  26;  Is.  xxvii.  i),  is  described  in 
detail  in  the  Book  of  Job  (xli.)     Its  name  is 

supposed  to  be  derived  from  rPI?,  '  a  garland, 

wreath,^  hence  an  animal  wreathed  or  twisted  in 
folds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  description  in 
Job  applies  to  the  crocodile,  but  in  other  passages 
leviathan  is  held  to  signifv  a  lar^e  serpent,  and  a 
whale  or  other  large  manne  anmial.  To  decide 
how  far  the  latter  suppositions  are  probable,  it  will 
be  necessarv  to  examine  the  several  pas>sages  relat- 
ing to  it,  taking  first  those  which  certainly  refer  to 
the  crocodile. 

It  will  be  well  to  notice  the  chief  characteristics 
of  leviathan  in  the  description  in  Job,  to  render  its 
identity  with  the  crocodile  in  that  place  beyond 
doubt.  The  animal  is  first  spoken  of  as  not  to 
be  taken,  like  any  small  aquatic  creature,  with  a 
hook ;  as  not  to  be  tamed,  whether  as  a  plaything 
or  an  object  of  merchandise.  Yet,  more,  he  is  im- 
penetrable to  pikes  or  fish-spears.  The  subject 
then  changes.  No  longer  to  be  assailed,  leviathan 
is  to  be  feared  as  an  assailant  whom  none  is  so 
fierce  as  to  stir  up.  His  description  then  follows. 
His  teeth  are  dreadful ;  his  back  is  coated  with 
shield-like  armour,  closely  fastened  together,  '  so 
that  a  breath  entereth  not  between*  the  plates, 
*  his  eyes  [are]  as  the  eyelids  of  [the]  dawn,'  his 
breath  is  fiery,  his  neck  strong,  his  muscles  fast 
fixed  together,  his  heart  '  firm  as  a  stone,  yea  hard 
as  [the]  nether  millstone.*  None  can  approach  him 
with  any  weapon.  Iron  and  brass  are  powerless 
acainst  him,  so  are  sling-stones  and  the  spear. 
The  sea  boils  where  he  swims,  and  a  path  of  foam 
shines  after  him.  '  He  is  sovereign  over  all  the 
children  of  pride*  (J^fTO'^JIl) ;  that  is,  the  animals 

of  prey  (see  xxviii.  8).  It  is  marvellous  that  any 
scholar  can  have  imagined  that  these  characteristics 


denote  the  whale,  or  water -monsters  in  gcneial, 
for,  if  applied  to  the  crocodile,  there  is  little,  even 
in  a  passage  full  of  vivid  images,  that  is  figurative. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  points  shew  a  minute 
agreement ;  it  has  been  suggested  by  Col.  Hamil* 
ton  Smith,  that  the  comparison  of  the  eyes  of 
leviathan  to  '  the  eyelids  of  [the]  dawn'  may  be 
due  to  the  contractile  cat-like  pupils*  having  in  some 
crocodiles  *  a  luminous  greenish  tinge'  [Croco* 
DILE,  i.  p.  589,  a],  and  this  is  curiously  illustrated 
by  a  passage  in  the  '  Hieroglyphics'  of  UorapoUo 
Nilous,  where  the  eyes  of  a  crocodile  are  said  to 
denote  a  rising  or  sunrise,  because  they  alone  shine 
from  the  deep  ('AmtroXj^ir  U  iJyvtres,  Mo  6^aX- 
/MH>t  KpoKo6€iX(w  ^urffM^toOauf.  iw€tj6rifW€p  [L  iwtiJ^ft 
wphX]  warrbs  <rcfi^TOt  jc&ov  ol  6^a\ful  U  nw 
^v^ov  dwi^oiKorrac,  L  sec  Ixvil  ed.  Cory,  ppw  85, 
86. 

TTie  use  of  the  word  *  sea'  to  describe  the  crea- 
ture's abode  does  not  militate  against  the  crocodile, 
for  this  term  describes  the  Nile  in  the  account  of 
the  grandeur  and  sack  of  Thebes  in  Nahnm  (iii  S), 
and  its  Arabic  equivalent,  '  bahr,'  is  the  name  of 
both  Nile  and  sea  in  modem  Egypt ;  besides  thai, 
it  may  be  that  a  lake  of  Lower  Kgypt  is  intended. 
Certainly  '  sea,'  for  the  Nile,  is  a  very  rare  use  in 
the  Bible,  of  which  no  certain  instance  but  that  in 
Nahum  can  be  cited ;  yet  the  grandeur  of  the  whole 
description  in  Job  would  account  for  a  preference 
for  the  most  dignified  terms.  The  reference  in  an 
earlier  passage  in  the  same  book  is  evidently  to  the 
same  creature.  Desperate  men  are  there  desciibed 
as  those  '  who  are  ready  to  stir  up  leviathan'  (Job 
iii  8).  This  should  be  compared  with,  '  [There  Is] 
none  [so]  fierce  as  to  stir  him  up'  (xU.  10,  A.  V.  2). 
Yet  Gesenius  ims^iines  that  a  serpent  is  meant  in 
the  former  passage. 

In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  the  terms  '  dragons'  iU^TV\)  and 

leviathan  are  used  to  designate  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.  The  Psalmist  begins  with  a  prayer  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  and  Zion  from  their 
oppresson.  He  then  recalls  God's  wonden  of 
old,  *  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  might : 
thou  didst  break  utterly  the  heads  of  the  dragons  io 
the  waters.  Thou  didst  break  the  heads  of  levia- 
than in  pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meattotbe 
people  dwelling  in  the  wilderness*  (D^'Y,  the  wil^i 

beasts),  vers.  13,  14.     With  this  passage  must  be 
compared  the  parallel  one  of  Isaiah,  where  the  am 
of  the  Lord  is  thus  addressed :  *  Art  not  [thou]  it 
that  hath  hewed  Rahab,  [and]  pierced  through  the 
dragon?    Art  not  [thou]  it  that  hath  dried  op  the 
sea,  the  waters  of  the  great  deep ;  that  hath  made 
the  depths  of  the  sea  a  path  for  the  ransomed  to 
pass  over?'  (IL  9,  10,  comp.  15).    With  these  agaio 
should  be  compared  the  mention  of  the  Exodos  m 
Job,  *  By  his  might  he  restrained  [or  'rebuked') 
the  sea,  and  by  his  wisdom  he  smote  through  Ra* 
hab'  [or  *  pride']  (xxvi.  12).    These  passages  con- 
nect the  special  name  leviathan  with  the  genenl 
term,  tannin,  dragon,  as  symboU  of  the  Phaitoh 
of  the  Exodus,  who  could  be  thus  represented  by  t 
water  creature  with  especial  fitness  m  the  relation 
of  the  miracle  of  dividing  the  sea.    Tannm,  though 
certainly  a  general  term,  is  used  for  the  crocodile 
where  Ezekiel  describes  the  pride  and  overthn>v 
of  Pharaoh  Hophra,  with  an  apparent  retro^iect 
of  the  Exodus  (xxix.  3,  4,  5).     Such  a  reiTOspcct 
would  not  only  be  appropriate,  as  Egypt  was  ig»'*» 
to  be  humbled  to  the  dust,  but  abo  from  the  pvln- 
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bility  that  the  river  ('  rivers,'  pL  of  1H^)  spoken 

of  as  the  dragon's  abode,  his  own,  made  by  him  for 
himself,  was  not  the  NUe,  but  (at  least  primarily) 
as  Mr.  Stanley  Poole  has  ai^ed  with  high  proba- 
bility, the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea  (Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Biblty  Red  Sea,  iiL  pp.  loio,  loii),  com- 
menced for  the  second  time  out  a  few  years  before 
the  date  of  this  prophecy  by  Hophra's  grandfather 
Pharaoh  Necho.* 

The  Egyptian  monuments  do  not  throw  any 
positive  light  upon  this  subject.  The  crocodile  was 
one  of  the  sacred  animals,  but  was  not  worshipped 
throughout  the  country,  being  hated  and  destroyed 
in  some  of  the  nomes.  It  was  sacred  to  the  god 
Sebak,  a  divinitv  of  minor  importance,  represented 
with  this  animal  s  head.  The  use  of  the  crocodile 
as  a  symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt  seems  therefore 
to  be  Shemite,  not  Egyptian. 

Two  mentions  of  leviathan  remain  to  be  noticed, 
as  to  both  of  which  there  has  been  a  general  agree- 
ment of  commentators  against  the  crocodile.  In 
Ps.  civ.  the  abode  of  leviathan  seems  to  be  the  sea. 
*  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.  [So  is]  this  sea, 
great  and  large  on  every  side,  wherein  [are]  things 
creeping  iimumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts. 
There  go  the  ships  :  [there  is]  that  leviathan  [whom] 
thou  hast  created  to  take  his  pastime  therein*  (24, 
25,  26).  We  have  already  shewn  that  the  Nile  is 
certainly  once  called  the  sea,  and  probably  twice, 
in  Scripture.  The  vastness  of  the  river,  with  its 
abundant  inhabitants,  as  in  i^schylus, — 

^etXos—  {Pers,  33, 34.) 

in  whichever  of  its  two  possible  senses  we  take 
iro\v$pifjifi(aVf  as  abounding  in  monsters,  compar- 
ing the  still  more  pointedly-appropriate  xoKvK^ea 
HitiXop  of  Theocritus  (xvii.  98),  or  much -nourish- 
ing— and  the  many  vessels  which  anciently  voyaged 
on  its  surface,  accord  with  thb  description,  and 
neither  ships  nor  whales  would  be  as  accustomed 
sights  from  the  shore  of  Palestine,  or  the  coasts 
ot  Arabia,  as  boats  and  crocodiles  in  the  Nile,  the 
Canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  perhaps  one  or  more 
lakes  connected  with  that  canal.  The  idea  of 
pastime  may  seem  to  suit  the  whale  rather  than 
the  crocodile,  but  the  notion  implied  seems  to  be 
space  enough  for  the  free  movements  of  so  great  an 
animal,  and  if  so,  the  NUe  would  be  preferable  to 
the  sea. 

In  Is.  xxvii.  I,  leviathan  is  used  as  a  S3rmbol  of 
an  enemy,  or  the  enemies  of  God's  people :  *  In 
that  day  the  Lord  with  his  hard,  and  great,  and 
strong  sword,  shall  punish  [or  *fall  upon']  leviathan 
the  fleeing  [?]  serpent,  even  leviathan  the  tortuous 
serpent;  and  slay  the  dragon  that  [is]  in  the  sea.' 
Here  Gesenius  supposes  a  great  serpent  to  be 
meant,  and  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  to  be  sym- 
bolized by  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  prophecy, 
if  it  have  a  primary  reference  to  the  return  from 
the  captivity  at  Babylon,  has  a  wider  import,  and 

*  The  ancient  Egyptian  ATUR,  AUR,  signifies 
river,  the  Nile^  as  the  river,  the  inundation^  lake 
0/  temple?  canal?  (M.  de  Horrack  in  Revue 
ArchSotogique,  N.  S.,  1864,  pp.  45,  46,  48-50). 
The  Hebrew  word  year  is  generally  used  for  a 
stream  or  streams  of  Egypt ;  by  Amos  for  the,  or 
an,  inundation  (viii.  7,  8 ;  see  ix.  5),  and  also  for 
channels. 


there  is  at  least  as  much  reason  to  thmk  that  the 
reference  is  to  Egypt,  a  future  exodus  from  which 
is  foretold,  as  well  as  a  like  deliverance  from 
Assyria  (12,  13).  How  then  are  we  to  account  for 
the  parallel  use  of  leviathan  and  serpent?  In  a 
passage  where  symbols  are  accumulated,  probably 
to  designate  a  distant  object  or  objects,  there  seems 
no  need  to  suppose  that  all  must  be  of  the  same 
signification.  Dragon  indeed  includes  leviathan, 
but  it  seems,  certainly,  to  have  a  more  general 
sense.  We  therefore  do  not  see  that  in  this  case 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  leviathan  is  used  in 
any  sense  but  that  of  crocodile,  as  the  symbol  of 
Pharaoh,  and  so  of  any  enemy  of  the  true  Israel — 
R.  S.  P. 

LEVIRATE.    [Marriage.] 

LEVIS  ON,  MoRDECAi  GUMPET^  a  learned 
Jewish  physician  and  commentator,  and  fellow- 
student  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Moses  Men- 
delssohn in  Berlin.  He  afterwards  came  over  to 
London  and  was  physician  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
(1790),  was  then  noniinated  by  Gustavus  III.  of 
Sweden  to  the  professional  chair  in  Upsal,  which 
office  he  held  for  several  years;  returned  to  his 
native  place,  Berlin,  in  1781,  thence  went  to 
Hamburg  in  1784,  where  he  died  Feb.  10,  1797. 
His  works  which  illustrate  the  Bible  are — (i.) 
A    commentary   on    Ecclesiastes,    called   JinDlTI 

\hyOt  dedicated  to  Gustavus  III.,  Hamburg  1784. 
This  elaborate  work  is  preceded  by  five  introduc- 
tions, which  respectively  treat  on  the  import  of 
the  book,  the  appropriateness  of  its  name,  Hebrew 
synonyms,  roots,  the  verb  and  its  inflexions,  the 
names  of  the  deity,  on  the  design  of  the  Bible,  etc. 
etc.;  whereupon  follows  the  Hebrew  text  with  a 
double  commentary,  one  explains  the  words  and 

their  connection  (DH^r^jn  nii>Dn  IIN^a),  and  the 
other  gives  an  exposition  of  the  argument  of  the 
book.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  commentaries 
which  have  appeared  on  this  difficult  volume  of  the 
O.T.,  and  must  be  added  to  the  history  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  Ecclesiastes  given  by  Ginsburg,  Histori- 
cal and  Critical  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes.  (2.) 
A  treatise  on  Holy  Scripture,  published  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  king  of  Sweden,  London  1 77a  (3. )  A 
treatise  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the 

Talmud,  entitled  rhh^  TT\SO  tho.  Hambui^ 
1797.  (4.)  A  Hebrew  Lexicon,  called  D^EHC^H. 
(5.)  A  work  on  Hebrew  Synonyms,  entitled  1DD 
D^BTljn;  and  (6.)  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  called 
riKnnn  enpn  "p*!,  the  last  three  works  have  not 
as  yet  been  published.  Comp.  Kiirst,  Bibliotheca 
Judaica,  il  238,  if.— C.  D.  G. 

LEVITA.    [Elias  Levita.] 

LEVITES,  or  Sons  of  Levi  (Dn^J :  Afviroi. 

vUA  Atvl ;  Zevita,  filii  Levi\  besides  denoting  all 
the  descendants  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi.  25  ; 
Lcvit.  xxv.  32,  etc.  ;  Num.  xxxv.  2  ;  Josh.  xxi.  3, 
41),  is  the  distinctive  title  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  subordinate  offices  of 
the  sanctuary,  to  assist  the  other  and  smaller  por- 
tion of  their  own  tribe,  who  are  denominated  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  Aaronites,  or  Priests,  and  were 
invested  with  the  superior  functions  of  the  hierarchy 
[Priests].  In  describing  the  institution  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Levitical  order,  we  shall  have  to 
distinguish  three  periods  ;  viz. — I.  From  the  insti- 
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tution  of  this  order  by  Moses  till  the  coiiimenoe»> 
ment  of  the  monarchy;  IL  From  the  changes 
introduced  in  this  order  b^  David  till  the  exue; 
and  IIL  The  post-exile  penod. 

L  From  the  instihUion  of  the  LevUical  order  till 
the  monarchy, — ^This  is  the  most  interesting  and 
important  period  in  the  history  of  the  Levitical 
order,  and  m  describing  it  vre  must  first  of  all  trace 
the  cause  which  called  it  into  existence. 

I.  Origin  and  institution  of  the  Levitical  order. — 
The  Tabernacle,  with  its  extensive  and  regular  sacri- 
ficial service,  which  required  a  special  priestly  order 
regularly  to  perform  the  higher  functions  of  the 
sanctuary,  also  called  into  bemg  the  Levitical  staff 
to  aid  the  priests  in  their  arduous  task  ;  inasmuch  as 
the  primitive  and  patriarchal  mode  of  worship  which 
obtained  till  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
according  to  which  the  first-bom  of  all  Israelites 
performed  the  priestly  offices  (comp.  Exod.  xxiv. 
5  with  xix.  24,  and  Art.  First-born),  could  not  be 
perpetuated  under  the  newly-ox]p[anised  congr^- 
tional  service,  without  interfermg  with  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  the  people.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the 
sacred  offices,  that  the  religious  primogeniture  was 
conferred  upon  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  were  hence- 
forth to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  11-13). 
The  tribe  of  Levi  were  selected  because  they  had 
manifested  a  very  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God  (Exod.  xxxiL  26,  etc ),  had  already  obtained 
a  part  of  this  religious  primogeniture  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  hereditary  priesthood  in  the  family  of 
Aaron  (Exod.  xxviii.  i),  and  because,  as  the  tribe 
to  which  Moses  and  Aaron  belonged,  they  would 
most  naturally  support  and  promote  the  institutions 
of  the  lawgiver.  To  effect  this  transfer  of  office, 
both  the  first-bom  males  of  all  the  other  tribes,  and 
the  Levites,  were  ordered  to  be  numbered,  from 
the  age  of  one  month  and  upwards ;  and  when  it 
was  found  that  the  former  were  22,273  and  the 
latter  22,000,*  it  was  arranged  that  22,000  of  the 
first-bom  should  be  replaced  by  the  22,000  Le- 
vites,  that  the  273  first-oom  who  were  in  excess  of 
the  Levites  should  be  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  five 

*  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  total  num* 
ber  of  the  Levites,  wiiich  is  given  in  Num.  iii.  39 
as  22,000^  and  the  separate  number  of  the  three 
divisions  which  is  given  in  verses  22,  28,  and  34,  as 
follows — Gershonites  7500,  +  Kohathites  8600,  + 
and  Merarites  6200  =  22,30a  Compare  also  ver. 
46,  where  it  is  said  that  the  22,273  mst-bom  ex- 
ceeded the  total  number  of  Levites  by  273.  The 
Talmud  (Bechoroth,  5  a)  and  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators, who  are  fofiowed  by  most  Christian  ex« 
positors,  submit  that  the  300  surplus  Levites  were 
the  first-bom  of  this  tribe,  who,  as  such,  could 
not  be  substituted  for  the  first-bom  of  the  other 
tribes,  and  therefore  were  omitted  from  the  totaL 
To  this,  however,  it  is  objected,  that  if  such  an 
exemption  of  first-bom  had  been  intended,  the 
text  would  have  contained  some  intimation  of  it, 
whereas  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  context 
to  indicate  it     Houbigant  therefore  suggests  that 

a  ^  has  crept  into  the  word  C^  in  ver.  28,  making 

it  (S^Tfi^,  and  that  by  retaining  the  former  word  we 
obtain  8300  instead  of  8600,  which  removes  all  the 
difficulty.  Philippson,  Keil,  and  others,  adopt  this 
explanation. 


shekels  each,  being  the  1ml  sum  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  first-bom  chud  (Num.  xviiu  16),  and 
that  die  1365  shekels  be  given  to  Aaron  and  his 
sons  as  a  compensation  for  the  odd  ^crods  who, 
as  first-bom,  belonged  to  Tehovah.  As  to  the 
difficulty  how  to  decide  which  of  the  first-boni 
should  be  redeemed  by  paying  this  money,  and 
which  should  be  exchanged  for  the  Levites,  sinoe 
it  was  natural  for  every  one  to  wish  to  escape  this 
expense,  the  Midrash  {on  Num.  iii  17)  and  the 
Talmud  rehite  that  '  Moses  wrote  on  22,000  tickets 

LeviU  O^  P),  and  on  273  Five  Shekelt  (VDH 

D^?pCO>  mixed  them  all  up,  put  them  into  a  ves- 
sel, and  then  bid  every  Israelite  to  draw  one.  He 
who  took  out  one  with  Levite  on  it  was  redeemed 
by  a  Levite,  and  he  who  drew  one  with  Fnt 
Shekels  on  it  had  to  be  redeemed  by  paymoit  of 
this  sum*  {Sanhedrin  17,  a).  And  tnere  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  this  ancient  tradition.  It  was 
&rther  ordained,  that  the  cattle  which  the  Levites 
then  happened  to  possess,  should  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  all  the  first-bom  cattle  which  all  the 
Israelites  had,  without  their  being  numbered  and 
exchanged,  one  for  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bomao 
beines  (Num.  iii  41-51)9  so  that  the  firstlings 
shotud  not  now  be  given  to  the  priest,  or  be  r^ 
deemed,  which  the  Israelites  were  hereafter  required 
to  do  (Num.  xviil  15). 

2.  Division  of  the  tribe  of  LevL — As  diffeient 
functions  were  assigned  to  tne  separate  houses  of 
the  Levitical  branch  of  the  tribe,  to  which  frequent 
references  are  made,  we  subjoin  the  followii^ 
Table  from  Exod.  vi  16-25,  italicising  the  Aaronic 
or  priestly  branch,  in  order  to  facilitate  these  refe- 
rences. 

Gershon  j  ^^^^ 

'    .  \EUasa 

^Amram^'**'^    '[itkam^ 
Moses 


LEVI 


KOUATH 


Ixhar 


Korah 

,  Zitfan 
Hebron ' 

(Mishael 
Uaziel    <  Elzaphan 

(ikthn 


*  Those  mentioned  in  the  above  list  are  by 
no  means  the  onl^  descendants  of  Levi  in  their 
respective  generations,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  though  no  sons  of  Libni,  Shimei,  Hebroa, 
etc.,  are  here  given,  yet  mention  is  made  in  Ndsl 
iiL  21,  of  '  the  family  of  the  Lilmites  and  the 
family  of  the  Shimeites;'  in  Num.  xxvL  58,  of 
'  the  family  of  the  Libnites ;'  and  in  Nam.  iii  37 : 
xxvi.  58,  of  '  the  family  of  the  Hebronites ;'  whilst 
in  I  Chron.  xxiiL  several  sons  of  these  men  aie 
mentioned  by  name.  Again,  no  sons  of  Mahali  and 
Mushi  are  given,  and  yet  they  appear  in  Nmn.  iii. 
as  fathers  of  fiunilies  of  the  Levites.  The  desip 
of  the  genealogy  in  question  is  simply  to  give  the 
pedigrees  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  some  other 
principal  heads  of  the  family  of  Levi,  as  is  express 
stated  in  Exod.  vi.  25  :  '  these  are  the  heads  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Levites  according  to  their  fiunilies. 
In  these  heads  all  the  other  members  of  their  ft'o<* 
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II  will  thns  be  seen  that  the  Leritiad  order  com- 

Kita  the  whole  of  the  dcscenduiti  of  Genhon  and 
enri,  uid  those  or  Kohath  through  Izhar  and 
Uuid,  ai  well  as  through  Amiam'i  second  son, 
Moses ;  whilst  Aaron,  Amram's  firat  sod,  and  his 
issue,  constitute  the  priestly  order.  Il  mast  ' 
be  [emarked,  that  though  KohUh  is  the  secoi 
point  of  age  and  order,  jtt  bis  bmily  will  be  fgund 
(□  occupy  the  Hut  posilioo,  because  they  are  the 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  priests. 

3.  A^  and  qualifiaUioH3  for  Laiitieal  lavict.- 
The  only  qualification  for  active  service  specified  i 
the  Mosaic  law,  is  mature  age,  which  in  Num.  i< 
3.  a3>  30.  39.  43.  47.  is  said  to  be  from  thirty  t 
liRy  j  whilst  in  Num.  viii.  24,  25,  it  is  said  to  con 
mencc  ftl  twenfy-fiiM.  Various  altempts  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  these  two  apparently  contradic- 
tory injunctions.  The  Talmud  {CAotin  24,  a), 
Rashi  {CammeHl.,  in  loco),  and  MaimoDides  {lod 
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Ha-CIUtahi,  ffilclKfli  Kdi  Ha-Mikdaih,  iii.  7.  3), 
who  are  followed  by  some  Christian  commentHlun, 
affirm  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  Che  Levites 
attended  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  Ibeir  duties, 
but  did  not  enter  upon  actual  duties  until  they 
were  fiiU  thirty  years  of  age.  But  this  explanation, 
as  Abiavanel  rightly  remarks,  *  is  at  variance  with 
the  plain  declaration  of  the  text,  that  the  Levites 
were  called  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  In  ■wait  ufion 
tie  icrvia  of  Iht  Tahemacli,  which  clearly  denotes 
not  instruction  for  thdr  ministry,  but  the  ministry 
itself'  (Comment,  on  Num.  viii.  24).  Bendes,  the 
text  itself  does  not  give  the  slightest  intimation  that 
any  period  of  the  Levitical  life  was  devoted  to  in- 
struction. Hente  Rashbam,  Ibn  Eira,  and  Abra- 
■X,  who  are  followed  by  most  modem  expositors. 


3J4-  The  Kohjuhitcs. 


lighter  duties  in  the  Tabernacle;  whilst  the  thirty 
years  of  ace  refers  to  their  entering  upon  the  more 
onerous  duties,  such  as  carrying  heavy  weights, 
when  the  tabernacle  was  moved  about  from  place  to 
place,  which  required  the  full  strength  of  a  man  (I3D 

unm\  »Dn  J3CT  KBTD  mi3jff>  Kin  njc  cb^b* 

Pnttn  rm3V7) ;  nmntuning  that  this  distinction 

is  indicated  in  the  text  by  the  words  MBtsS  lUpi*, 
/or  labour  and  bwiUm,  when  the  thirty  years'  work 


lies  were  included,  according  to  the  principle  laid 
down  in  t  Chron.  xxiii.  11  :  '  therefore  they  were 
in  one  reckoning,  according  to  their  Other's  house.' 
Sonve  names  are  also  mentioned  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, t.g.,  the  sonsof  lihar,  on  account  of  Korah, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  rebellion  against  Moses. 
These  observations  afford  an  answer,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  to  the  conclusions  of  Bishop  Colenso 
upon  the  number  of  the  Levites  (comp.  The  Penla- 
ttuck  and  Ike  Beok  of  Jotkua  erilicaily  examined, 
parti.,  p.  107-Ma). 


is  spoken  of  {Num.  iv.  30,  31),  and  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  word  MIPO,  burdm,  when  the  luenty- 
five  years'  work  is  spoken  of  (Num.  viii.  24,  etc) 
But  it  may  fairly  be  questioned,  whether  man  is, 
more  fitted  for  arduous  work  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  than  from  twenty-five  lo  thirty.  Besides  the 
Gershonites  and  the  Meiarites,  who  had  the  chaise 
of  the  heavier  burdens,  did  not  carry  them  nt  all 
(comp.  NuitL  vii,  ^.9,  and  infra,  sec.  4).  Accord- 
ing lo  another  andent  Jewish  interpretation  given 
mt/uSifkri,  and  adopted  by  Bahr  {Symioiii,  it. 
41)  and  others,  Num.  iv,  treats  of  the  necessary 
age  of  the  l..evites  for  the  immediate  requirements 
in  tie  ■aiitdemiss ;  whilst  Num.  viii.  gives  their  age 
for  Ihtpromited  land,  when  they  slall  be  divided 
among  the  tribes  and  a  larger  number  shall  be 
wanted  {Siphri  on  Num.  vitL)  Somewhat  similar 
is  Philippson's  oplanation,  who  aftirms  that  at  the 
first  election  of  tHe  I.evitica1  order  the  required  age 
for  service  was  from  thirty  to  lifty,  but  that  all 
future  Levites  had  lo  commence  service  at  rwenty- 
five.  Whilst  the  Sept.  solves  the  difficulty  by  uni- 
(ormly  reading  iwenly-live  instead  of  thirty. 
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4.  Duties  and  classification  of  the  l,evites. — ^The 
Levites  were  given  as  a  gift  (D^^^TU)  to  Aaron  and 
bis  sons,  the  priests,  to  wait  upon  them,  and  to  do 
the  subordinate  work  for  them  at  the  service  of  the 
sanctuaiy  (Num.  viii.  19;  xviL  2-6).  They  had 
also  to  guard  the  tabernacle  and  take  chazige  of 
certain  vessels,  whilst  the  priests  had  to  watch  the 
altars  and  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary  (i.  50-53 ; 
viil  19;  xviii  1-7).  To  carry  it  out  effectually,  the 
charge  of  certain  vessels  and  portions  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, as  well  as  the  guarding  of  its  several  sides, 
were  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  sections  into 
which  the  tribe  was  divided  by  their  respective 
descent  from  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  1.  ^.,  Gershon^ 
Kohath,  and  Merari,  as  follows : — 

The  Kohathites,  who  out  of  8600  persons  yielded 
2750  qualified  for  active  service  according  to  the 
prescribed  age,  and  who  were  under  the  l^ership 
of  Elizaphan,  had  to  occupy  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle ;  and,  as  the  family  to  whom  Aaron  the 
high -priest  and  his  sons  belonged,  had  to  take 
charge  of  the  holy  things  (KHpH  niDK^)"^viz., 
the  ark,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  candlestick, 
the  two  altars  of  incense  and  burnt-offering,  as  well 
as  of  the  sacred  vessels  used  at  the  service  of  these 
holy  things,  and  the  curtains  of  the  holy  of  holies. 
All  these  things  they  had  to  carry  on  their  own 
shoulders  when  the  camp  was  broken  up  (Num. 
iii.  27-32;  iv.  5-15 ;  viu  9).  Eleazar,  the  head  of 
the  priests,  who  belonged  to  the  Kohathites,  and 
was  the  chief  commander  of  the  three  Levitical 
divisions,  had  the  charge  of  the  oil  for  the  candle- 
stick, the  incense,  the  daily  meat-offering,  and  the 
anointing  oil  (Num.  iiL  32 ;  iv.  16).  (See  wood- 
cut, page  821.) 

The  Gershonites,  who,  out  of  7500  men  yielded 
2630  for  active  service,  and  who  were  under  the 
leadership  of  Eliasaph,  had  to  occupy  the  west 
side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
tapestry  of  the  tabernacle,  all  its  curtains,  hang- 
ings, and  coverings,  the  pillars  of  the  tapestry 
hangings,  the  implements  used  in  connection  there- 
with, and  to  perform  all  the  work  connected  with 
the  taking  down  and  putting  up  of  the  articles 
over  which  they  had  the  charge  (Num.  iii.  21-26 ; 
iv.  22-28).     (See  woodcut,  page  824. ) 

l*he  Merarites,  who  out  of  6200  yielded  3200 
active  men,  and  who  were  under  the  leadership  of 
Zuriel,  had  to  occupy  the  north  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  take  charge  of  the  boards,  bars,  pillars, 
sockets,  tent-pins,  etc  (Num.  iii  33-37 ;  iv.  39, 40). 
The  two  latter  companies,  however,  were  allow«l 
to  use  the  six  covered  waggons  and  the  twelve  oxen 
which  were  offered  as  an  oblation  to  Jehovah  ;  the 
Gershonites,  having  the  less  heavy  portion,  got 
two  of  the  waggons  and  four  of  the  oxen ;  whilst 
the  Merarites,  who  had  the  heavier  portions,  got 
four  of  the  waggons  and  eight  of  the  oxen  (Num. 
vii.  3-9)-  (See  woodcut,  page  825.)  Thus  the 
total  number  of  active  men  which  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Levites  yielded  was  8580.  When 
encamped  around  the  tabernacle,  they  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  partition  between  the  people  and  the 
sanctuary ;  they  had  to  guard  that  the  children  of 
Israel  should  not  come  near  it,  since  those  who 
ventured  to  do  so  incurred  the  penalty  of  death 
(Num.  i.  51 ;  iii.  38;  xviii.  22);  nor  were  they 
themselves  allowed  to  come  near  the  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary  and  the  altar,  lest  they  die,  together 
with  the  priests  (Num.  xviiL  3-6).  Israelites  of 
any  other  tribe  were  strictly  forbidden  to  perform 


the  Levitical  office,  in  order  *  that  there  m^ht  be 
no  plague  when  the  children  of  Israd  approach 
»the  sanctuary'  (Num.  iiL  10;  viiL  19;  xviiL  5); 
and  according  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  canons,  even 
a  priest  was  not  allowed  to  do  the  work  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  nor  was  one  Levite  pcnnitt^  to 
perform  the  duties  which  were  incumbent  upon  his 
fellow  Levite  on  the  penalty  of  death  (Maimonides, 
Hilchoth  KeU  Ha-Mikdash,  Ui.  xo). 

5.  Consecration  of  the  Levites, — ^The  first  act  in 
the, consecration  of  the  Levites  was  to  sprinkle 
them  with  the  water  of  purifying  (TIKDH  %}. 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  same  used 
for  the  purification  of  persons  who  became  defiled 
by  dead  bodies,  and  in  which  were  mingled  cedar 
wood,  hyssop,  scarlet,  and  ashes  of  the  red  heifer 
(Num.  xlx.  o,  9,  13),  and  was  designed  to  cleanse 
them  from  the  same  defilement  (comp.  Rashi  im 
Num.  viii.  7).  They  had,  in  the  next  place,  as  an 
emblem  of  further  purification,  to  shave  off  all  the 
hair  from  their  boay,  *  to  teach  them  thereby,*  as 
Ralbag  says,  '  that  they  must  renounce  as  mud)  as 
was  in  their  power  all  worldly  things,  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  most  high  God,* 
and  then  wash  their  garments.  After  this  triple 
form  of  purification,  they  were  brought  before  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  along  with  two  bullocks 
and  fine  flour  mingled  ^th  oil,  when  the  whole 
congregation,  through  the  elders  who  represented 
them,  laid  their  hands  upon  tlie  heads  of  the 
Levites,  and  set  them  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  first-bora  of 
the  whole  congregation;  whereupon  the  priests 
waved  them  before  the  Lord  (Num.  viii.  5-14), 
which  in  all  probability  yrzs  done,  as  Abravaoel 
says,  by  leading  them  forward  and  backward,  up 
and  down,  as  if  saying,  behold  these  are  henceforth 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  instead  of  the  first*ban 

of  the  children  of  Israel  (m^^  flJOim  kI?^ 

nn\3a  nnn  nay?  ^"^  nw  ii>K  nn  noijo  n^m 

hvr\}0^  ^33).  The  part  which  the  whole  coi^rega- 
tion  took  in  this  consecration  is  a  veiy  important 
feature  in  the  Hebrew  constitution,  inasmuch  as  it 
most  distinctly  shews  that  the  Levitical  order  pro- 
ceeded y^^i»  M^Mii(/r/^M//ia»/i>  (Exod.  xxviiL  iK 
was  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  identical  with  it, 
and  not  as  a  sacred  caste  standing  in  proud  emineoce 
above  the  rest  of  the  nation.  This  principle  of 
equality,  which,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  vas 
not  to  be  infringed  by  the  introduction  of  a  priest- 
hood or  monarchy  (Deut  xvii.  14-20),  was  recog- 
nised throughout  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  took  part  in  the  coro- 
nation of  kings  and  the  instalment  of  high-pnests 
(I  Kings  ii.  35  ;  with  I  Chroiu  xxix.  22),  and  e\«i 
in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  we  see  tluit  it  is  the 
people  who  installed  Simon  as  high -priest  (i 
Maccabu  xiv.  35). 

6.  Revenues  of  the  Levites. — ^Thus  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  tribe  of  Levi  should  not  be  oigaged  in  the 
temporal  pursuits  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  to 
enable  them  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  thdr 
spiritual  functions,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  to  preserve  them  froro 
contracting  a  desire  to  amass  earthly  possewionx 
For  this  reason  they  were  to  have  no^  territorial 
possessions,  but  Jehovali  was  to  be  their  inheritance 
(Num.  xviii.  20 ;  xxvi,  62  ;  Deut  x.  9 ;  am  I. 
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2  ;  Josh,  xviii.  7).  To  reward  their  labour,  which 
they  had  henceforth  to  perform  instead  of  the  first- 
bom  of  the  whole  people,  as  well  as  to  compensate 
the  loss  of  their  share  in  the  material  wealth  of  the 
nation,  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  receive  from 
the  other  tribes  the  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
from  which  the  non-priestly  portion  of  the  Levites 
in  their  turn  had  to  offer  a  tithe  to  the  priests  as 
a  recognition  of  their  higher  consecration  (Num. 
xviii.  21-24,  26-32 ;  Neh.  x.  37).  But  though 
they  were  to  have  no  territorial  possessions,  still 
they  required  a  place  of  abode.  To  secure  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  Levites  to  dis- 
seminate a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  exercise  a 
refined  and  intellectual  influence  among  the  people 
at  large,  upon  whose  conscientious  payment  of  the 
tithes  they  were  dependent  for  subsistence,  forty- 
eight  cities  were  assigned  to  them,  six  of  which 
were  to  be  cities  of  refuge  for  those  who  had  in- 
advertently killed  any  one  (Num.  xxxv.  i-8). 
From  these  forty-eight  cities,  which  they  obtained 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and 
which  were  made  up  by  takmg  four  cities  from  the 
district  of  every  tribe,  thirteen  were  allotted  to  the 
priestly  portion  of  the  I-,evitical  tribe.  Which 
cities  belonged  to  the  priestly  portion  of  the  tribe, 
and  which  to  the  non-priestly  portion,  and  how 
they  were  distributed  among  the  other  tribes,  as  re- 
conled  in  Josh,  xxi.,  will  he  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing Table  : — 


i.  KOHATHITES 

a  Priests 


d  Not  Priests 


it  Gershonites 


iil  Merarites 


Judah  and  Simeon    .  9 

Benjamin          .         .  4 

Ephraim           .         .  4 

Dan          ...  4 

Half  Manasseh  (west)  2 

Half  Manasseh  (east)  2 

Issachar            .         .  4 

Asher      ...  4 

Naphtali           .         .  3 

Zebulun            .         .  4 

Reuben    ...  4 

Gad         ...  4 

i! 

Each  of  these  cities  was  required  to  have  an  out- 
lying suburb  ((Sn^lD,  irpod^reia)  of  meadow-land 
for  the  pasture  of  the  flocks  and  herds  belonging 
to  the  Levites,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  Num.  xxxv.  4,  5,  *  And  the  suburb  [or 
pasture-ground]  of  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  unto 
the  Levites,  are  from  the  wall  of  the  city  to  the  out- 
side a  thousand  cubits  round  about ;  and  ye  shall 
measure  from  without  the  city  the  east  comer  two 
thousand  cubits,  and  the  south  comer  two  thousand 
cubits,  and  the  west  corner  two  thousand  cubits,  and 
the  north  comer  two  thousand  cubits,  and  the  city 
in  the  centre.'  These  dimensions  have  occasioned 
great  difficulty,  because  of  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion in  the  two  verses,  as  specifying  first  1000  cubits 
and  then  2000.  The  LXX.,  Josephus  {Aniiq.  iv. 
4.  3),  Philo  (De  Sacerd.  hofwribus\  get  over  the 
difnculty  by  reading  2000  in  both  verses,  as  ex- 
hibited in  diagram  L  <i.,  whilst  ancient  and  modem 
commentators,  who  rightly  adhere  to  the  text, 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  verses  by 
advancing  dif!erent  theories,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  noticeable  :  i.  According  to  the  Tal- 
mud {Erubin  51,  a),  the  space  'measured  from 
the  wall  1000  cubits  round  about,'  was  used  as  a 


common  or  suburb,  and  the  space  measured  '  from 
without  the  city  on  the  east  side,  etc.,'  was  a  further 
tract  of  land  of  2000  cubits,  used  for  fields  and 
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vine3rards,  the  former  being  *the  suburbs'  properly 
so-called,  and  the  latter  *  Uie  fields  of  the  suburbs,' 
as  represented  in  diagram  L  b.     Against  this  view, 


however,  which  is  the  most  simple  and  rational, 
and  which  is  adopted  by  Maimonides  {HiUhoih 
Shemita  Ve-Jobel^  xiiu  2),  Bishop  Patrick,  and  most 
English  expositors,  it  is  urged,  that  it  is  not  said 
that  the  2000  cubits  are  to  bi  measured  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  only  in  the  east,  south,  etc,  direction, 
or,  as  the  Hebrew  has  it,  east,  south,  etc ,  corner 
(ilMfi).  2.  It  means  that  a  circle  of  1000  cubits 
radius  was  to  be  measured  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  then  a  square  circumscribed  about  that 
circle,  each  of  whose  sides  was  2000  cubits  long. 
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as  exhibited  in  diagram  II.  But  the  objection  to 
this  is  that  the  1000  cubits  were  to  be  measured 
*  from  the  wall  of  the  city,'  and  not  from  the  centre. 
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3.  The  1000  mbits  were  measured  perpendicularly 
10  the  wall  of  Ihe  cjly,  and  then  perpendiculai 
lo  these  distances,  i.e.,  parcel  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  2000  cubits  were  measured  on  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  sides,  as  shown  in  diagnun 
III.  This,  however,  is  obviously  incorrect,  be- 
cause the  sides  would  not  be  sooo  cubits  long  if 
the  city  were  of  finite  dimensioos,  but  plauily 
loi^r.  4.  It  is  assumed  that  the  city  was  built  in 
a  circular  form,  with  a  radius  of  1 500  cubits,  that  a 
circle  was  then  described  with  a  radius  of  3500 
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cubits  from  the  centre  of  <  the  dly,  >.  e.,  tu  a  dis- 
tance of  tooo  cubits  fiom  the  walls  of  die  dtr. 
and  tliat  the  suburbs  were  enclosed  between  ihc 
circumferences  of  Che  Iwo  drctes,  and  that  the 
comer  of  the  circumscribed  square  was  locn  cabitt 
from  the  circumference  of  the  outer  dicle.  Com- 
pare diagram  IV.  But  the  objection  to  this  is,  llut 
by  Eaclid,  i.  47,  the  square  of  the  diagonal  eqsaU 
the  sum  of  the  square  of  the  sides,  whenas  in  this 
ligure  3500^  does  not  equal  350G^  +  Xtfxf.  Tbe 
ossigDca  lensth  of  the  diagoiial  Taiies  BboU  JJ 


cubits  from  its  actual  value.  5-  The  dty  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  circular  form  ;  round  it  a  ciixle  is 
described  at »  distance  of  tooo  cubits  from  its  walls ; 


then  from  the  walls  3000  cubits  are  measured  to  the 
noiili,  south,  east,  and  west  comen — the  whole 
forming  a  stailike  figure,  as  exhibitetl  in  diagram 


V.  This  view,  which  is  somewhat  fancilul,  stiic^ 
the  rei^airemenCs  of  the  Hebrew  text  6. 
■"' measured  Ihna  the  centic  a 


four  directions  at  ri 


perpendi 


long  is  drawn,  the  whole  fanning  a  square.    Bqi  io 
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diii  cue  the  condition  of '  looo  cubits  ro<in<i  about' 
is  not  fulfilled,  the  distance  of  the  centre  from  the 
comen  of  the  squire  being  plainly  more  than  lOOO 
cubits.  7.  The  '  looo  cubitx  round  about '  is 
equivalent  to  1000  cubits  aquare,  or  305  English 
acres.  S.  The  city  is  luppoied  to  be  squue,  each 
side  measuring  tooo  or  500  cubits,  and  then,  at  a 
distance  of  lOoo  cntiiti  m  all  directioni  from  the 
Hjiiare,  another  X]nai«  is  described,  as  represented 
in  diagrams  VI.  a.  and  VL  J.  But  this  incurs  the 
objectKHi  uiged  against  6,  that  the  1000  cnbils  can- 
not be  said  to  be  measured  'round  about,'  the 
distaoce  Erom  the  comet  of  the  city  to  the  comer 


Upon 

the  ancient  Jewish  vieir,  which  is  stated  first,  and 
against  whidi  nothine  can  be  said,  if  we  talce  '  on 
the  south,  east,  etc,  simply  10  mean,  as  it  often 
does,  iBoi/iArHTWij.instrad  of  four  distinct  points. 
It  pie-EDpposcs  that  the  dtics  were  built  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  which  was  usoal  in  the  dties  of  anti- 
quity, both  because  the  circle  of  all  figures  comprise* 
the  laigest  area  within  the  smallest  periphery,  and 
because  the  inhabitanti  could  Tcach  ereiy  part  of 
the  walls  in  the  ifaoitest  time  fiom  all  directions, 
''  ■       '    pnipoaei  of  defence. 


1  thought 
rdingtheni 


w 

^«4H,             ,m..ulit. 

E. 

families,  had  forty-eight  dlies  assigned  to  Ihem' 
\TTu Pentatauh,  etc,  pait  L,  p.  iia],  and  adher- 
ing to  the  Scriptural  numbers,  we  still  have  a  tribe 
which,  at  (he  second  census,  numbered  13,000 
males,  with  no  more  than  11,000  arrived  at  man's 
estate,  receiving  the  tithes  of  600,000  people  ; 
'  consequently,'  it  is  thought  '  that  each  individual 

Levite,  without  having  to  de-    

duct  seed  and  the  charges  of   ]  1     j 

husbandly,  had  as  much  as  five 

Israelites    reaped    from    their     ft? ,—  ,^. 

fields,  or  gained  on  their  cattle' 

(Michaelii,  Laait  of  Hfouit  L,      j^  ;^r~~- 

p.   3J1).      Add  to  this  that, 
thongh  so  small  in    nimibcr, 

the  Levites  received  forty-eight    > ' — ' 

cities,  whilst  other  tribes  which  334.     |VI.  j,] 

consisted  of  more  than  double 
the  number  of  men  received  less  cities,  and  some 
did  tMt  ^  mote  than  twelve  cities.  But  in  all  these 
catcolatioQi  the  following  bets  are  ignored: — i.The 
tithes  were  not  a  regular  tax,  hut  a  religious  duty, 
which  was  greatly  nedected  1^  the  people  ;  a. 
Even  from  these  irregular  tithes  the  Levites  bad  to 
give  B  tithe  to  the  priests ;  3.  The  tithes  never 
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increased,  whereas  the  Levites  did  increase.  4. 
Thirteen  of  the  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to 
the  priests,  and  six  were  cities  of  refuge ;  and  5. 
Of  the  remaining  twenty-nine  cities,  the  Levites 
were  by  no  means  the  sole  occupants  or  proprie- 
tors, they  were  simply  to  have  in  tnem  those  houses 
which  they  required  as  dwellings,  and  the  fields 
necessary  for  the  pasture  of  their  cattle.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Levites  were 
allowed  to  sell  their  houses,  and  that  a  special 
clause  bearing  on  this  subject  was  inserted  m  the 
Jubilee  law  [Tubilee]  ;  uiasmuch  as  Lev.  xxv. 
32-34  would  have  no  meaning  unless  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  other  Israelites  lived  together  with  the 
Levites. 

Such  was  the  Mosaic  organisation  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  order  which  Joshua  faithfully  endeavoured  to 
carry  into  effect  But  so  deeply  rooted  was  the 
patriarchal  mode  of  worship  in  the  nation,  accord- 
mg  to  which  the  head  of  the  family,  or  the  first- 
bom  son,  performed  the  sacerdotal  functions,  that 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  Moses  this  innovation  of 
substituting  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  offering  the 
sacrifices  *  oefore  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  be- 
fore the  Lord,'  instead  of  on  any  altar  erected  by 
frivate  individuals,  created  a  revolt  (Num.  xvL  3). 
t  will  therefore  not  be  surprising  to  find  that 
the  primitive  system  of  worship  could  not  easily 
be  superseded  between  the  days  of  Joshua  and  the 
rise  of  the  monarchy,  that  the  people  recurred  to 
it  again  and  again,  that  the  Levites  were  without 
functions,  influence,  and  means  of  subsistence,  and 
were  glad  to  seek  refuge  in  .any  town,  whether  holy 
or  not,  and  be  maintained  by  the  benevolence  of 
pious  individuals  (Judg.  iL  5;  vi.  11 -20;  xiiL  19, 
20;  xvii.  7-12  ;  xviii.  1-31  ;  I  Sam.  vi.  15  ;  vil 
1-5;  X.  17;  xxxl  1-6).  Asa  striking  illustration 
of  this  state  of  things,  may  be  specified  the  conduct 
of  Micah,  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  who  had  in 
his  own  residence  '  a  house  of^  God,  and  made  an 
ephod  and  teraphim.*  This  man  first  consecrated 
one  of  his  sons  as  a  priest,  and  then  got  a  homeless 
and  breadless  Levite,  supposed  to  be  the  grandson 
of  Moses  himself,  to  dwell  with  him  as  *  a  father 
and  a  priest*  for  little  more  than  his  food  and 
raiment  (Judg.  xvii.  I -13).  During  the  whole  of 
Saul*s  reign,  the  Levites  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  left  this  sacred  trust  to 
be  profaned  in  the  house  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual at  Kixjath-jearim  (i  Sam.  viL  2 ;  i  Chron. 
xiii.  2). 

//.  From  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy  to 
the  exile,— T\x^  deplorable  condition  and  disorgani- 
sation of  the  Levitical  order  were  not  much  im- 
proved in  the  reign  of  the  first  Hebrew  monarch. 
The  self-willed  Saul,  who  arrogated  to  himself 
the  priestly  functions,  and  massacred  the  priests  at 
Nob  (i  Sam.  xxiL),  was  not  likely  to  recognise  the 
Levitical  order  and  improve  their  circumstances. 
It  was  reserved  for  David  to  reorganise  the  great 
Levitical  body.  As  soon  as  his  kingdom  was 
established,  he  immediately  betook  himself  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  divine  worship,  when  he  at 
once  recognised  the  Mosaic  ordinances  about  the 
priesthood  and  the  Levitical  order,  and  assigned 
to  them  their  proper  share  of  work  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. When  the  ark  was  carried  to  Zion  the 
Levites  were  the  bearers  of  it  (i  Chron.  xiil  2; 
XV.,  xvi.,  with  vL  16,  etc.)  The  Levites  engaged 
in  conveying  the  ark  to  Jenisalem  were  divided 
into  six  lather's  houses,  headed  by  six  chiefs,  four 


belonging  to  Kohath,  one  to  Gershon,  and  one  to 
Merari  (i  Chron.  xv.  5,  etc)  The  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  Levitical  duties  of  this  period  is 
their  being  employed  for  the  first  time  in  choral 
service  (l  Chron.  xv.  16-24 ;  'tvu  4-36) ;  others 
again  were  appointed  as  door-keepers  («ftu£  xv.  23, 
24).  Still  the  thorough  reorganisation  of  the 
whole  tribe  was  effected  by  the  shepherd-king  in 
the  last  days  of  his  eventful  life,  that  the  Levites 
might  be  able  at  the  erection  of  the  Temple  *  to 
wait  on  the  sons  of  Aaron  for  the  service  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  in  the  courts  and  the  chambers, 
and  the  purifying  of  all  holy  things,  and  the  work 
of  the  service  of  the  house  of  God*  (i  Chron. 
xxiii.  28).  This  reorganisation  may  be  described 
as  follows : — 

I.  Number  of  Levites  and  age  for  service. — ^The 
Levites  from  thirty  years  of  age  and  upwards  were 
fint  of  all  numbered,  when  it  was  found  that  they 
were  38,000  (I  Chron.  xxiil  2,  3) ;  this  being  about 
29,500  more  than  at  the  first  Mosaic  census.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  according  to  this  statement,  the 
Levites  were  to  commence  service  at  thirty  years 
of  age,  in  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  institution 
(Num.  iv.  3,  23,  30) ;  whilst  in  vcr.  27  of  the 
same  chapter  (^  ^.,  i  Chron.  xxiii.  27)  it  is  said 
that  they  were  to  take  their  share  of  duty  at  twenty 
years  of'^age.  Kimchi,  who  is  followed  by  Bishop 
Patrick,  Michaelis,  and  others,  tries  to  reconcile 
this  apparent  contradiction  by  submitting  that  the 
former  refers  to  a  census  which  David  made  at  an 
earlier  period,  which  was  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law  (Num.  iv.  3) ;  whilst  the  latter  speaks  of  a 
second  census  which  he  made  at  the  dose  of  hb 
life,  when  he  found  that  the  duties  of  the  fixed 
sanctuary  were  much  lighter  and  more  numerous, 
and  could  easily  be  performed  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
but  at  the  same  time  required  a  larger  staff  of  men. 
Against  this,  however,  Bertheau  rightly  urges,  that 
— I.  The  38,000  Levites  of  thirty  years  of  age  given 
in  the  census  of  ver.  3,  are  the  only  persons  a|)- 
pointed  for  the  different  Levitical  offices ;  and  that 
It  is  nowhere  stated  that  this  number  was  insuf- 
ficient, or  that  the  arrangements  based  thereupon, 
as  reconled  in  vers.  4  and  5,  were  not  carried  out ; 
and  2.  The  chronicler  plainly  indicates,  in  ver.  25, 
etc.,  that  he  is  about  to  impart  a  different  state- 
ment from  that  communicated  in  ver.  3;  for  he 
mentions  therein  the  reason  which  indut^  David 
not  to  abide  by  the  Mosaic  institution,  whidi  pre- 
scribes the  age  of  service  to  commence  at  thuty, 
and  in  ver.  27  expressly  points  out  the  source  from 
which  he  derived  this  deviating  account.  The  two 
accounts  are,  therefore,  entir»y  different ;  the  one 
records  that  the  Levites,  in  David's  time,  were 
numbered  from  their  thirtieth  year ;  whilst  the  other, 
which  appears  to  the  chronicler  more  trustworthy, 
states  that  David  introduced  the  practice  ^hidi 
afterwards  obtained  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  17;  Earn  iii. 
8)  of  appointing  Levites  to  office  at  the  age  of 
twenty. 

2.  Division  of  ike  Levites  according  to  ike 
three  great  families,  —  Having  ascertained  llieir 
number,  David,  following  the  example  of  the 
Mosaic  institution,  divided  the  Levitical  fathers* 
houses,  according  to  their  descent  from  the  three 
sons  of  Levi,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
these  three  sons  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari, 
were  represented  by  twenty-four  heads  of  fiithcrs' 
houses  (i  Chron.  xxiii.  6-23  ;  xxiv.  20-3]),  as  fol' 
lows: — 
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Gershon 


Laadan 


^Shimei 

'' Amram 
Izhar    . 


KOHATH 


Hebron 


^Uzziel 


Merari 


rjehiel 

Zetham 

Joel 

Shelomith  or  Shelomoth 

Haziel 
^Haran 

Jahath 

Zina  or  Ziza 

Jeash  and  Beriah,  counted 
as  one 

Shubael 

Rehabiah 

Shelomith  or  Shelomoth 

Jeriah 

Amariah 

Jahaziel 

Jekameam 

Michah  • 

Isshiah 

Shoham 

2^ccur 

Ibri 

Kish-Jeremeel 
(Eder 
( Jeremoth 

3 .  Classification  and  duties  of  the  Levites,  — ^These 
twenty-four  father's  houses,  numbering  38»ocx)  men 
qualified  for  active  service,  were  then  divided  into 
four  classes,  to  each  of  which  different  duties  were 
assigned. 

a.  The  first  class  consisted  of  24,000  Levites. 
These  were  appointed  to  assist  the  priests  in  the 
work  of  the  sanctuary  (Xctroi/^oPi'Tcj).  They  had 
the  custody  of  the  official  garments  and  sacred 
vessels,  had  to  deliver  them  when  wanted,  and  col- 
lect and  lock  them  up  again  after  they  had  been 
used ;  to  replenish  the  sacrificial  storehouse  with 
cattle,  flour,  wine,  oil,  incense,  and  other  articles 
used  as  sacrifices,  and  mete  out  each  time  the  re- 
quired quantity  ;  to  provide  the  different  spices  from 
which  the  priests  compounded  the  incense  (i  Chron. 
ix.  30)  ;  to  prepare  the  shewbread  and  the  other 
baked  things  used  at  sacrifices  ;  to  assist  the  priests 
in  slaughtering  the  victims,  and  to  attend  to  the 
cleaning  of  the  Temple,  etc.  (i  Chron.  xxiii.  28-32; 
ix.  29).  They  had  most  probably,  also,  the  charge 
of  the  sacred  treasury  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  20-28).  Like 
the  priests,  they  were  subdivided  into  twenty-four 
courses  or  companies,  according  to  the  above- 
named  twenty-four  Levitical  fathers*  houses,  and 
were  headed  respectively  by  one  of  the  twenty-four 
representatives  of  these  houses.  Each  of  these 
courses  was  a  week  on  dutv,  and  was  relieved  on 
the  Sabbath  (2  Kings  xi.)  by  the  company  whose 
turn  it  was  to  serve  next ;  so  that  there  were  always 
a  thousand  men  of  this  class  on  duty,  and  each  man 
had  to  serve  two  weeks  during  the  year.  The 
menial  work  was  done  by  the  Scthinim^  who  were 
appointed  to  assist  the  Levites  in  these  matters 
[NethinimJ. 

b.  The  second  class  consisted  of  4000,  who  were 
the  musicians  {iiiUH^M.^  D^"^11B'D).  Thev  too  were 
subdivided  into  twenty-four  courses  or  cnoirs,  each 
headed  by  a  chief  (i  Chron.  xxv.),  and  are  to  be 
traced  back  to  the  three  great  families  of  Levi,  in- 
asmuch as  four  of  the  chiefs  were  sons  of  Asaph,  a 
descendant  of  Gershon  (i  Chron.  vi.  24-28) ;  six 
were  sons  of  Jeduthan,  also  called  Ethan  (i  Chron. 
XV.  17),  a  descendant  of  Merari  (1  Chron.  vi.  28) ; 
and  fourteen  were  sons  of  Haman,  a  descendant 


of  Kohath  (i  Chron.  vi.  18).  Each  of  these  chiefs 
had  eleven  assistant  masters  from  his  own  sons  and 
brothers,  thus  making  together  288  (x  Chron.  xxv. 
7).  Hence,  when  these  are  deducted  from  the  4000, 
there  remain  for  each  band  consisting  of  twelve 
chief  musicians,  154  or  155  subordinate  musicians. 
As  twelve  musicians  were  required  to  be  present 
at  the  daily  morning  and  evening  service,  thus 
demanding  168  to  be  on  duty  every  week,  the 
twenty-four  courses  which  relieved  each  other  in 
hebdomadal  rotation  must  have  consisted  of  4032, 
and  4000  given  by  the  chronicler  is  simply  to  be 
regarded  as  a  round  number.  Of  this  class,  there- 
fore, as  of  the  former,  each  individual  had  to  serve 
two  weeks  during  the  year. 

r.  The  third  class  also  consisted  of  400a  They 
were  the  gate-keepers  {TvKwpoli^  D^IJHB',  I  Chron. 
xxvi.  I -19),  and  as  such  bore  arms  [Ibid,  ix.  19  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  2).  They  had  to  open  and  shut 
the  gates,  to  keep  strangers  and  excommunicated 
or  unclean  persons  from  entering  the  courts,  and 
to  guard  the  storehouse,  the  temple,  and  its  courts, 
at  night  They,  too,  were  subdivided  into  twenty- 
four  courses,  and  were  headed  by  twenty-four  chiefs 
from  the  three  great  families  of  Levi ;  seven  were 
sons  of  Meshelmiah,  a  descendant  of  Kohath ; 
thirteen  were  from  Obededom,  a  descendant  of 
Gershon ;  and  four  were  sons  of  Hosah,  a  descend- 
ant of  Merari.  These  three  families,  including  the 
twenty-four  chiefs,  consisted  of  ninety-three  mem- 
bers, who,  together  with  the  three  heads  of  the 
families,  viz.,  Meshelmiah,  Obededom,  and  Hosah, 
made  ninety-six,  thus  yielding  four  chiefs  for  each 
course.  We  thus  obtain  a  watch -course  every 
week  of  1 62  or  163  persons,  under  the  command 
of  four  superior  watches,  one  of  whom  was  the 
commander-in-chief.  As  twenty-four  sentinel  posts 
are  assigned  to  these  guards,  thus  making  168  a 
week,  it  appears  that  each  person  only  served  one 
day  in  the  week  (i  Chron.  xxvi) 

d.  The  fourth  class  consisted  of  6oco  who  were 

appointed  for  outward  affairs  (n^iynn  n^K^il), 
as   scribes  and  judges  (i  Chron.  xxvi.  29-32),  in 
I  contradistinction  to  the  work  connected  with  the 
:  service  of  the  sanctuary.     It  appears  that  this  class 
'  was  subdivided  into  three  sections  ;  Chenaniah  and 
I  his  sons  were  for  the  outward  business  of  Israel 
(i  Chron.  xxvi.  29) ;   Hashabiah  of  Hebron  and 
his  brethren,  numbering  1700,  were  officers  west  of 
Jordan,   *  in  all  the  business  of  the  Lord  and  in  the 
ser\ice  of  the  king'  (ver.  30) ;  whilst  Jerijah,  also  of 
Hebron,  and  his  brethren,  numbering  2700  active 
men,  were  rulers  east  of  Jordan,  '  for  every  matter 
pertaining  to  God  and  affairs  of  the  king'  (vers. 
31,  32).     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  class  con- 
sisted of  Kohathites,  being  descendants  of  Izhar 
and  Hebron. 

This  reorganisation  effected  by  David,  we  are 
told,  was  adopted  by  his  son  Solomon  when  the 
Temple  was  completed  (2  Chron.  viii.  14,  etc.) 
After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  Levites  resi- 
dent in  the  territory  of  the  ten  tribes  had  to  emi- 
grate into  the  land  of  Judali,  in  consequence  of 
their  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  illegitimate  pro- 
vincial worship  established  by  Jerobosun  (2  Chron. 
xi.  13,  14  ;  xiii.  9) ;  and  though  comparativelv  little 
is  recorded  of  them  in  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  yet  we  find  Levitical  musicians  accompany- 
ing Jehoshaphat  m  his  journey  [ibid.  xx.  19,  etc.) 
The  Levites  were  sent  out  by  the  same  monarch  as 
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teachers  and  judges  of  the  people  {iMd,  xix.  8-io) ; 
they  took  part  in  the  counter-revolution  effected  by 
Jehoiadah  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  x*ii) ;  in  restoring  the 
temple  to  its  former  stateliness  under  Joash  {ibid, 
xziv.  5) ;  in  cleansing  and  repairing  the  sanctuary 
under  Hezekiah  {iSd,  xxiz.  12-15) ;  and  regained 
their  tithes  under  Ahaz,  where  we  also  hear  of  their 
old  classification  {ihitL  xxxi.  4-17).  In  the  reign  of 
Josiah  they  are  still  mentioned  as  '  the  teadiexs  of 
all  Israel/  and  the  singers  are  found  'in  their  place 
according  to  the  commandment  of  David*  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  3,  15).  During  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean 
invasions,  however,  and  in  the  last  days  of  theking- 
dom  of  Tudah,  the  Levites  apostatised  from  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  and  shared  in  the  idolatnr  of 
the  people,  as  is  seen  from  the  denunciations  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  (xliv.  10-14;  xlviil  ii). 

III.  Z^I^/orZ-^arii^^^rMM^— The  apostasy  of  the 
Levites  before  the  exile,  and  their  rites  of  idolatry, 
which  they  carried  with  them  into  captivity,  made 
them  amalgamate  with  the  heathen,  and  greatly 
diminished  their  number.  Hence,  amongst  the 
body  of  returning  exiles  under  Zorubbabel,  which 
numbered  4289  priests,  there  were^  according  to 
Ezra  ii  40-42,  only  341  Levites,  of  whom  74 
belonged  to  the  first  cuss,  ir.,  to  those  who  were 
appointed  over  the  work  of  the  temple ;  128  to 
the  second  class,  or  to  the  singers;  and  139  to 
the  third  class,  or  gate-keepers  :  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  Neh.  vii  43-45,  there  were  360,  as  follows — 
74  of  those  who  were  appointed  over  the  work  of 
the  temple,  148  singers,  and  138  gate-keepers. 
Still  more  marked  is  the  paucity  of  uieir  number 
in  the  second  return  of  the  exiles  under  Ezra, 
when  there  were  only  38  Levites  to  be  found,  and 
their  place  had  to  be  filled  up  by  220  Ndkinim 
(Ezra  viL  7  ;  viii  15,  20).  Tradition  teUs  us  that 
Ezra  was  so  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Levites  that,  as  a  punishment,  he  deprived  them  of 
their  tithes,  and  gave  them  to  the  priests  (comp. 
Bartenora  On  Sata^  ix.  10).  Those,  however,  that 
did  return,  resumed  their  functions  as  they  were 
anciently  assigned  to  the  respective  classes.  How 
strictly  these  duties  were  enforced,  and  how 
severely  any  neglect   in   performing   them   was 

Sunished,  may  be  gathered  from  me  following 
escription  in  the  Mishna:  'The  Levites  had  to 
guard  twenhr-four  places,  five  were  stationed  at  the 
five  gates  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House  fl*^  ^PC^ 
n^Sn),  four  at  the  four  comers  inside,  five  at  the 
five  gates  of  the  outer  court,  four  at  its  four  comers 
inside,  one  at  the  sacrificial  storehouse,  one  at  the 
curtain  depositary,  and  one  behind  the  holy  of 
holies.  The  inspector  of  the  mountain  of  the  house 
went  round  through  all  the  guards  [every  night] 
with  burning  torches  before  him.  If  the  guard  did 
not  immediately  stand  up,  the  inspector  of  the 
Mountain  of  the  House  called  out  to  him,  *  Peace  be 
with  thee  I'  and  if  he  perceived  that  he  was  asleep, 
he  struck  him  with  his  stick,  and  even  had  the 
liberty  of  setting  his  garments  on  fire ;  and  when  it 
was  asked,  '  What  is  that  noise  in  the  court?*  they 
were  told  it  is  the  noise  of  a  Levite  who  is  beaten, 
or  whostf  clothes  have  been  burnt,  because  he  slept 
when  on  duty*  {Midoth^  L  I,  2).  It  is  thought  that 
allusion  is  made  to  the  fiiict  in  the  Apocaljrpse,  when 
it  is  said  '  Biased  is  he  that  waicheth  and  keepeth 
his  garments^  (Rev.  xvi.  15).  As  for  the  Levites 
who  were  the  singers,  they  were  summoned  by  the 
blast  of  the  trumpet  after  the  incense  was  kindled 
upon  the  altar,  when  they  assembled  from  all 


parts  of  the  spacious  Temple  at  the  orchestra 
which  was  joined  to  the  fifteen  steps  at  the  en- 
trance from  the  women's  outer  court  to  the  men's 
outer  court.  They  sung  Psalms  in  antiphonies,  ac- 
companied by  three  musical  instrumentan-the  baip, 
the  cithern,  and  dmbals — ^whilst  the  priests  were 

gouring  out  on  the  altar  the  libation  of  wine.  On 
unday  they  sung  Ps.  xxiv.,  on  Monday  Fl  zhiil, 
on  Tuesday  Ps.  Ixxxil,  on  Wednesday  Ps.  xdr., 
on  Thursday  Ps.  Ixxxi.,  on  Friday  Ps.  xdil,  and 
on  the  Sabbath  Ps.  xcii.  Each  of  these  Psalms  was 
sung'  in  nine  sections,  with  eight  pauses  (D^pHfi), 
and  at  each  pause  the  priests  blew  trombones,  whoi 
the  whole  congregation  fell  down  every  time  wor- 
shipping on  their  iaces  (72iffift/vii.  3,  4). 

Tne  Levites  had  no  prescribed  canonical  dress 
like  the  priests,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
which  Josephus  luuiates,  that  the  singers  requested 
Agrippa  '  to  assemble  the  Sanhedrim,  in  order  to 
obtain  leave  for  them  to  wear  linen  garments  like 
the  priests  ....  contrary  to  the  uws'  {AnHq. 
XX.  9I  6).  But  though  they  wore  no  official  gar- 
ments at  the  service,  yet  the  Talmud  says  that 
they  ordinarily  wore  a  linen  outer-garment  with 
sleeves,  and  a  head-dress ;  and  on  journeys  were 
provided  with  a  staff,  a  pocket,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  (loma  122,  a).  Some  mooincations 
were  at  this  period  introduced  in  what  was  consi- 
dered the  necessanr  qualification  for  service.  The 
Mosaic  law,  it  will  be  remembered,  r^arded  age 
as  the  only  qualification,  and  fipeed  the  Levite  fiom 
his  duties  when  he  was  fift^^  years  old ;  now  that 
singing  constituted  so  essential  a  part  of  the  Levi- 
ticfd  duties,  any  Levite  who  had  not  a  good  voice 
was  regarded  as  disoualified,  and  if  it  continued 

food  and  melodious,  he  was  retained  in  service  all 
is  lifetime,  irrespective  of  age,  bat  if  it  fiuled  he 
was  removed  from  that  class  which  constituted  the 
choristers  to  the  gate-keepers  (Maimonides,  Hih 
ehoth  Kde  Ha-Kwiesh^  iil  8).  Daring  the  period 
of  mourning  a  Levite  was  exempt  firom  his  duties 
in  the  Temple. 

Though  the  destraction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Tews  have  necessarily  done  awaj 
witn  the  Levitical  duties  which  were  strictly  local, 
yet  the  Levites,  like  the  priests,  still  exist,  have  to 
this  day  certain  fimctions  to  perform,  and  oontinne 
to  enjoy  certain  privileges  and  immunities.    On 
those  festivals  whereon  the  priests  pronounce  the 
benediction  on  the  congregation  of  Israel  durii^ 
the  morning  service,  as  prescribed  in  Num.  vi  22- 
27,  the  Levites  have  '  to  wait  on  the  priests,*  and 
wash  their  hands  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  said 
blessing.     At  the  reading  of  the  Law  in  the  syna- 
gogue, the  Levite  is  caDed  to  the  second  section, 
the  first  being  assigned  to  the  priest  [Haphtara]. 
Moreover,  like  the  priests,  the  Levites  are  exempt 
from  redeeming  their  first-bom,  and  this  exemp^ 
tion  even  extends  to  women  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
who  marry  Israelites,  Le,^  Jews  of  any  other  tribe. 
Literature, — Mishna,  Erachin^  ii  3-6 ;  Tamid^ 
vii.  3,  4 ;  Succa^  y,  4 ;  Bihkurim^  iii.  4 ;  Maimo- 
nides, lod  Ha^Cheaaka,  ffilchoth  Kde  Ha-Mikdask, 
iii.  i-il ;  Michaelis,  Commentaries  on  the  Latufif 
Moses^  vol  i.,  sec.  52,  p.  251-262,  English  transla- 
tion ;  Biihr,  Symbotik  des  Mosaisehen  CuUus^  ii. 
PP-  3.  ff- 1  39.  ff-  ;  165,  ff. ;  342,  ff.  J  428.  ft  ; 
Herzfeld,    Geschichte  des    Vdhes  Israel  X'on  drr 
ZerstSrung  des  ersten    Tem^els,   Bronswig  lS47f 
pp.   126,  204,  387-424 ;  by  the  same  author,  £^ 
schichte  da  Valka  Israel  wn  der  VoUendimg  des 
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Mwd/en  Tempels^  vol  i.,  Nordhausen  1855,  pp. 
55*5^  63>6o,  141  ;  Saalscbiitz,  Dcts  Mosauche 
Reckty  vol  I,  Berlin  1853,  p.  89-106 ;  by  the 
same  author,  Arckaoiogit  der  Hebrder^  vol.  ii., 
Konigsberg  1856,  cap.  78,  p.  342,  fL  \  KeU, 
Handhuh  der  biblischen  Archdologu^  vol  L,  Frank- 
fort-on -the -Maine  1858,  p.  160,  £;  Kalisch, 
HistoriccU  and  Critical  Commentary  on  Genesis^ 
London  1858,  pp.  735-744. — C.  D.  G. 

LEVITICUS,  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  is  called 
finp^,  and  is  the  third  book  of  Moses. 

Contents.  —  Leviticus  contains  the  further 
statement  and  development  of  the  Sinaitic  legis- 
lation, the  beginnings  of  which  are  described  in 
Exodus.  It  exhibits  the  historical  pn^^ress  of 
this  legislation ;  consequently  we  must  not  expect 
to  find  the  laws  detailed  in  it  in  a  systematic  form. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  order  observed, 
which  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  of 
which  the  plan  may  easily  be  perceived.  The 
whole  is  intmiately  connected  with  the  contents  of 
Exodus,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  book  Uiat 
sanctuary  is  described  with  which  all  external 
worship  was  connected  (Exod.  xxxv.-xl.)  Leviti- 
cus b^ins  by  describing  the  worship  itselfl  First 
are  stated  the  laws  concerning  sacrifices  (ch.  L-vii.) 
In  this  section  is  first  described  the  general 
QUALITY  of  the  sacrifices,  which  are  divided  into 
BLOODY  and  unbloody  ;  secondly^  their  AIM  and 
OBJECT,  according  to  which  they  are  either  thank- 
offerings  or  sin-offerings  ;  and  lastly^  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  made. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  as 
priests,  and  how,  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  glory,  they  were  ordained  to  be  mediators 
between  God  and  his  people  (ch.  viil,  ix.)  As 
formerly  the  ingratitude  of  the  people  had  been 
severely  punishml  (Exod.  xxxiL  seq.)  so  now  the 
disobedience  of  the  priests  was  visited  with  signal 
marks  of  the  divine  displeasure  (Lev.  x.)  On  this 
occasion  were  given  several  laws  concerning  the 
requisites  of  the  sacerdotal  office. 

The  theocratical  sanctity  of  the  nation  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  existence  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Every  subject,  indeed,  connected  with  the 
sanctuary  was  intended  to  uphold  a  strict  separa- 
tion between  holy  and  unholy  things.  The 
whole  theocratical  life  was  based  on  a  strict  sepa- 
ration of  things  UNCLEAN  from  things  clean, 
which  alone  were  offered  to  God  and  might  ap- 
proach the  sanctuary.  The  whole  creation,  and 
especially  all  animal  life,  should,  like  man  himself, 
Ixsar  testimony  to  the  defilement  resulting  from  sin, 
and  to  its  opposite,  viz.,  the  holiness  of  the  Lord 
(ch.  xi.-xv.) 

The  great  feast  of  atonement  formed,  as  it  were, 
the  central  point  of  the  national  sanctity,  this  feast 
being  appomted  to  reconcile  the  whole  people  to 
God,  and  to  purify  the  sanctuary  itself.  All  pre- 
ceding institutions,  all  sacrifices  and  purifications, 
receive  their  completion  in  the  great  feast  of  Israel's 
atonement  (ch.  xvi.) 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  sanctuary  was  made 
the  POSITIVE  central  point  of  the  whole  nation,  or 
of  national  holiness ;  but  it  was  to  be  inculcated 
negatively  also,  that  all  worship  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  sanctuary,  and  that  no  sacrifices 
should    be    oflfered    elsewhere,    lest    any    pagan 


abuses   should   thereby   strike   root   again    (ch. 
xvii.) 

The  danger  of  deserting  Jehovah  and  his  wor- 
ship would  be  increased  after  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  when  the  Israelites  should  inhabit  a 
country  surrounded  by  pagans.  The  following 
chapters  (xviiL-xx.)  refer  to  the  very  important 
relation  in  which  Israel  stood  to  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and  the  positive  motive  for  separating  them 
from  all  other  nations ;  to  the  necessitv  of  extir- 
pating the  Canaanites ;  and  to  the  whole  position 
which  the  people  of  the  Lord  should  occupy  with 
reference  to  paganism.  Chapter  xviii.  b^ns  with 
the  description  of  those  cnmes  into  which  the 
people  might  easily  be  misled  by  the  influence  of 
their  pagan  neighbours,  viz.,  fornication,  contempt 
of  ^rents,  idolatry,  etc. 

The  priests  were  specially  appointed  to  lead  the 
nation  by  their  good  eicample  scrupulously  to  avoid 
everything  pagan  and  unclean,  and  thus  to  tes- 
tify their  fiuthful  allegiance  to  Jehovah  (ch.  xxi.- 
xxil  16).  It  is  particularly  inculcated  that  the 
sacrifices  should  be  without  blemish ;  and  this  is 
made  a  means  of  separating  the  Israelites  from  all 
pagan  associations  and  customs  (ch.  xxii.  17-33). 
But  the  strongest  bulwark  erected  against  pagan 
encroachments  was  the  appointment  of  solemn 
religious  meetings,  in  which  the  attention  of  the 
people  was  directed  to  the  central  point  of  national 
religion,  and  which  theocratically  consecrated  their 
whole  proceedings  to  the  worship  of  God.  This 
was  the  object  of  the  laws  relatmg  to  fasts  (ch. 
xxiii.)  These  laws  divided  the  vear  into  sacred 
sections,  and  gave  to  agricultural  life  its  bearing 
upon  the  history  of  the  works  of  God,  and  its 
peculiarly  theocratic  character,  in  contradistinction 
to  all  pagan  worship,  which  is  merely  bent  upon 
the  symbolisation  of^the  vital  powers  of  nature. 

In  ch.  xxiv.  1-9  follows  the  law  concerning  the 
preparation  of  the  sacred  oil,  and  the  due  setting 
forth  of  the  shew-bread.  Although  this  is  in  con- 
nection with  ch.  xxiL  17,  seq,^  it  is  nevertheless 
judiciously  placed  after  ch.  xxiii.,  because  it  refers 
to  the  agricultural  relation  of  the  Israelites  to 
Jehovah  stated  in  that  chapter.  The  Mosaical 
legislation  is  throughout  illustrated  by  facts,  and 
its  power  and  sigmficance  are  exhibited  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  subdues  all  subjective  arbitrary 
opposition.  So  the  opposition  of  the  law  to 
paganism,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  every 
approach  to  pagans,  are  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  a  man  who  sprang  from  a  mixed  marriage,  who 
cursed  Jehovah,  and  was  stoned  as  Jehovah  directed 
(ch.  xxiv.  10-23). 

The  insertion  of  this  fact  in  its  chronological 
place  slightly  interrupts  the  order  of  the  legal 
definitions.  The  laws  concerning  the  Sabbath 
and  the  year  of  Jubilee,  which  foUow  it,  are  inti- 
matelv  connected  with  the  laws  which  precede. 
For  the  Sabbatical  law  completes  the  declaration 
that  Jehovah  is  the  real  proprietor  and  landlord 
of  Candan,  to  whom  belong  both  the  territory 
and  its  inhabitants ;  and  whose  right  is  opposed 
to  all  occupation  of  the  country  by  heathens  (ch. 

XXV.) 

This  section  is  concluded  with  the  fundamental 
position  of  the  law,  viz.,  that  Jehovah,  the  only 
true  and  living  God,  will  bless  his  fiiithful  people 
who  heartily  keep  his  law  ;  and  will  curse  all  who 
despise  him  and  transgress  his  law  (ch.  xxvl) 

After  it  has  thus  been  explained  how  the  people 
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might  be  considered  to  be  the  owners  of  the 
country,  there  appropriately  follows  the  law  con- 
cerning several  possessions  which  were  more  ex- 
clusively consecrated  to  Jehovah,  or  which,  like 
the  first-bom,  belonged  to  him  without  being 
specially  offered.  The  whole  concludes  with  an 
appendix  embracing  the  law  concerning  vows  and 
tithes,  with  a  manifest  reference  to  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  legislation  (ch.  xxvii  17-24). 

Authenticity. — ^I'he  arguments  by  which  the 
unity  of  Leviticus  has  been  attacked  are  very  feeble. 
Some  critics,  however,  such  as  De  Wette,  Gram- 
berg,  Vatke,  and  others,  have  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  laws  contained  in  Leviticus 
originated  in  a  period  much  later  than  is  usually 
supposed.  But  the  following  observations  suffi- 
ciently support  their  Mosaical  origin,  and  show 
that  the  whole  of  Leviticus  is  historically  genuine. 
Ilie  laws  in  ch.  i.-vii.  contain  manifest  vestiges  of 
the  Mosaical  period.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Exodus, 
when  the  priests  are  mentioned,  Aaron  and  his 
sons  are  named ;  as,  for  instance,  in  ch.  i.  4,  7,  8, 
II,  etc.  The  tabernacle  is  the  sanctuary,  and  no 
other  place  of  worship  is  mentioned  anywhere. 

Expressions  like  the  following  constantly  occur,  ^JE)7 

*TjnD  /flfeCi  ^f/ore  the  tabernacle  oftlu  congregation^ 

or  TjnD  7nK  nriDi  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (ch.  I  3  ;  iii.  8,  13,  etc.)  The 
Israelites  are  always  described  as  a  congregation 
(ch.  iv.  13,  seq,\  under  the  command  of  the  ^3pT 
\Xli}jl\\y  elders  of  t/u congregation  (ch.  iv.  15),  or  of 
a  K^B'i,  rider  (ch.  iv,  22).  Everything  has  a  refer- 
ence to  life  in  a  camp,  and  that  camp  commanded 
by  Moses  (ch.  iv.  12,  21 ;  vi.  11  ;  xiv.  8 ;  xvi.  26, 
28).  A  later  writer  could  scarcely  have  placed 
himself  so  entirely  in  the  times,  and  so  completely 
adopted  the  modes  of  thinking  of  the  age,  of 
Moses ;  especially  if,  as  has  been  asserted,  these 
laws  gradually  sprung  from  the  usages  of  the 
people,  and  were  written  down  at  a  kter  period 
with  the  object  of  sanctioning  them  by  the  author- 
ity of  Moses.  They  so  entirely  befit  the  Mosaical 
age,  that,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  require- 
ments of  any  later  period,  they  must  have  under- 
gone some  modification,  accommodation,  and  a 
peculiar  mode  of  interpretation.  This  inconveni- 
ence would  have  been  avoided  by  a  person  who 
intended  to  forge  laws  in  favour  of  the  later  modes 
of  Levitical  worship.  A  forger  would  have  endea- 
voured to  identify  the  past  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  present 

The  section  in  ch.  viii.-x.  is  said  to  have  a  my- 
thical colouring.  This  assertion  is  grounded  on 
the  miracle  narrated  in  ch.  ix.  24.  But  what 
could  have  been  the  inducement  to  forge  this 
section  ?  It  is  said  that  the  priests  invent^  it  in 
order  to  support  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  Aaron's  conse- 
cration. But  to  such  an  intention  the  narration 
of  the  crime  committed  by  Nadab  and  Abihu  is 
strikingly  opposed.  Even  Aaron  himself  here 
appears  to  be  rather  remiss  in  the  observance  of 
the  law  (comp.  x.  16,  setj,^  with  iv.  22,  seq,) 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  forgery  arose  from 
an  opposite  or  anti-hierarchical  tendency.  The 
fiction  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  contrived 
without  any  motive  which  could  account  for  its 
origin. 

In  ch*  xvfi.  occurs  the  law  which  forbids  the 


slaughter  of  any  beast  except  at  the  sanctuary. 
This  law  could  not  be  strictly  kept  in  Palestine, 
and  had  therefore  to  undergo  some  modification 
(Deut  xii.)  Our  opponents  cannot  shew  any 
rational  inducement  for  contriving  such  a  ficdon. 
The  law  (ch.  xviL  6,  7)  is  adapted  to  the  nation 
only  while  emigrating  from  £g3^t  It  was  the 
object  of  this  law  to  guard  the  Israelites  from  (ail- 
ing into  the  temptation  to  imitate  the  Egyptian 
rites  and  sacrifices  offered  to  he-goats,  D^^PC^; 
which  word  signifies  also  demons  represented 
under  the  form  of  he-goats,  and  which  were  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  the  desert  (comp.  Jablonsky, 
Pantheon  jEgyptiacum^  I  272,  seq,) 

The  laws  concerning  food  and  purifications 
appear  especially  important  if  we  remember  that 
the  people  emigrated  from  Egypt  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  these  laws  is  undoubtedly  Mosai- 
cal, but  in  the  individual  application  of  them  there 
is  much  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  Egypt 
This  is  also  the  case  in  Lev.  xviil,  seq.^  where  the 
lawgiver  has  manifestly  in  view  the  two  opposites, 
Canaan  and  Egypt.  That  the  lawgiver  was  inti- 
mately acquaintea  with  Egjrp^  >s  proved  by  such 
remarks  as  those  about  the  Egyptian  marriages 
with  sisters  (ch.  xviil  3) ;  a  custom  which  stands 
as  an  exception  among  the  prevailing  habits  of 
antiquity  (Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  27 ;  Pausanias, 
Attica,  L  7). 

The  book  of  Leviticus  has  a  prophetical  cha- 
racter. The  lawgiver  represents  to  himself  the 
future  history  of  his  people.  This  prophetical 
character  is  especially  manifest  in  cbs.  xxv.,  xxvl, 
where  the  law  ap)'>ears  in  a  truly  sublime  and 
divine  attitude,  and  when  its  predictions  refer  to 
the  whole  futurity  of  the  nation.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  that  these  were  'vaiicinia  ex  eventu,  unless 
we  would  assert  that  this  book  was  written  at  the 
close  of  Israelitish  history.  We  must  rather  grant 
that  passages  like  this  are  the  real  basis  on  which 
the  authority  of  later  prophets  is  chiefly  built  Such 
passages  prove  also,  in  a  striking  manner,  that  the 
lawgiver  had  not  merely  an  external  aim,  but  that 
his  law  had  a  deeper  purpose,  which  was  clearly 
understood  by  Moses  himself.  That  purpose  was 
to  regulate  the  national  life  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
to  consecrate  the  whole  nation  to  God.  See  espe- 
cially ch.  xxv.  18,  seq. 

But  this  ideal  tendency  of  the  law  does  not  pre- 
clude its  applicability  to  matters  of  &ct     The  law 
had  not  merely  an  tdeal^  but  also  a  real  character, 
evidenced  by  its  relation  to  the  fiiithlessness  and 
disobedience  of  the  nation.      The  whole  future 
history  of  the  covenant  people  was  regulated  by 
the  law,  which  has  manifested  its  eternal  power 
and  truth  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel 
Although  this  section  has  a  general  bearing,  it  is 
nevertheless  manifest  that  it  originated  in  the  times 
of  Moses.    At  a  later  period,  for  instance,  it  would 
have  been  impracticable  to  promulgate  the  law 
concerning  the  Sabbath  and  the  year  of  Jubilee : 
for  it  was  soon  sufficiently  proved  how  far  the 
nation  in  realitv  remained  behind  the  ideal  Israel 
of  the  law.     The  Sabbatical  law  bears  the  impress 
of  a  time  when  the  whole  legislation,  in  its  fiuness 
and    glory,  ^  was    directly  communicated    to   the 
people,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract,  penetrate, 
and  command. 

The  principal  works  to  be  consulted  with  refer- 
ence to  Leviticus  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Pentateuch. — H.  A.  C.  H. 
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LEYDEKKER  (Melchior)  was  bom  at 
Middleburg  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1642.  From 
1679  ^^  ^is  death  in  1721,  he  zealously  discharged 
his  duties  of  professor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  in 
defence  of  the  Reformed  Religion  against  all 
comers.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  the  theology 
of  Cocceius,  the  writings  of  Drusius,  and  the 
Lutheran  tendencies  of  Hermann  Witsius,  were  all 
in  their  turn  objects  of  his  strenuous  opposition. 
His  polemical  temper,  which  produced  many 
works,  unsuitable  for  mention  here,  characterised 
even  his  great  archaeological  treatise,  which  entitles 
him  to  a  place  in  our  Cyelopadia,  This  work, 
entitled  De  Republiea  Ildraorum,  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1704  in  a  thick  folio  volume,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  repertories  ever  written  on  the 
wide  subject  of  Hebrew  antiquities.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  It  the  author  has  exhibited  vast  stores  of 
Scriptural,  Rabbinical,  and  historical  learning.  It 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  subject  that  his  disserta- 
tions on  the  Hebrew  laws  and  customs,  both 
political  and  religious,  are  inwoven  in  an  historical 
narrative,  in  which  the  Sacred  History  is  developed, 
by  epochs,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  latest 
llie  author  in  his  progress  learnedly  investigates 
the  history,  pari  passu^  of  the  leading  G^tile 
nations,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  Shuckford 
and  Russell,  in  their  Connections,  This  valuable 
work,  on  which  Leydekker's  fame  deserves  mainly 
to  depend,  is  singularly  enough  ignored  in  Schwei- 
zer's  sketch  of  the  author  (Herzog's  Real-Encykl,^ 
viii,  360,  361).  Leydekker's  academical  duties 
recalled  his  attention  from  polemical  and  clerical 
pursuits  to  the  Biblical  studies  which  his  early 
years  had  been  devoted  to.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  had  made  considerable  advance  in  Rabbi- 
nical literature  under  the  guidance  of  a  learned 
RabbL  He  found  no  difficulty  therefore  in  after- 
life in  turning  his  attention  to  his  youthful  studies. 
Attempting  to  fit  the  works  of  Godwin  (Moses  and 
Aaron)  and  Cunseus  {De  Republica  Hebr.)  to  his 
academical  purposes,  he  soon  discovered  their  in- 
sufficiency. To  this  discovery  we  owe  his  own 
more  copious  treatise,  which  is  everywhere  marked 
by  a  vigorous  and  independent  judgment  While 
he  conceals  not  his  aversion  to  the  *  futilities  * 
of  the  Talmud,  he  quotes  the  great  Rabbins  with 
respect.  He  moreover  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  extravagancies  of  Christian  writers,  and  his 
work  censures  with  even-handed  justice  the  well- 
known  Rabbinism  of  the  Buxtorffii  and  the  Baptism 
of  our  Spencer  [De  Ugibus  Hebr»)  It  is  only  cha- 
racteristic of  this  unsparing  criticism  of  the  ortho- 
dox author,  that  he  adds  an  appendix  of  severe 
animadversion  against  the  cosmogony  of  our 
Thomas  Burnet,  to  whose  Theoria  Ulluris  he  pre- 
fixes the  predicate  prafana.  The  six  dissertations 
of  this  appendix,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
author's  views,  are  valuable  for  their  learning,  and 
interesting  as  closely  bearing  on  the  questions  now 
raised  on  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. — P.  H. 

LIBANUS.     [Lebanon.] 

LIBERTINES  (Ai/Je^u^w).  •  Certain  of  the 
synagogue,  which  is  called  (the  synagogue)  of  the 
Libertines^  and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,'  etc., 
are  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9.  There  has  been 
much  diversity  in  the  interpretation  of  this  word. 
Since  Libertini  here  occurs  among  the  names  of 
nations,  and  Josephus  {Antiq,  xiL   I,  and  ConL 


Apian,  il  4)  has  told  us  that  many  Jews  were 
removed  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Libya ;  Beza,  Le  Clerc,  and  others  conclude  that 
the  word  must  have  been  AipvarltKify,  1.  ^.,  *  sprung 
from  Libya.*  But  there  is  no  authority  of  MSS. 
or  versions  for  this  reading.  Others,  on  the  same 
premises,  conceive  that  the  word  Libertini  denotes 
the  inhabitants  of  some  town  called  Libertum,  in 
Africa  Proper,  or  Carthage  ;  but  they  fail  to  show 
that  any  town  of  this  name  existed  in  that  quarter. 
The  most  probable  opinion,  and  that  which  is  now 
generally  entertained,  is,  that  the  Libertini  were 
Jews,  whom  the  Romans  had  taken  in  war  and 
conveyed  to  Rome,  but  afterwards  freed ;  and  that 
this  synagogue  had  been  built  at  their  expense. 
Libertini  Is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  word  of 
Roman  origin,  and  to  be  explained  with  reference 
to  Roman  customs.  We  know  that  there  were  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  many  libertini,  or  *  freed-men,* 
of  the  Jewish  religion  at  Rome  (Tacit.  Anna/,  ii. 
85 ;  comp.  Suet  Tib.  36 ;  and  Philo,  Ze£.  ad  Caium, 
p.  1014  ;  see  Bloomfield,  Alford,  Kuinoel,  Wet- 
stein,  etc. ,  on  Acts  vL  9 ;  and  comp.  Gerdes,  De 
Synag.  Ubertinorum^  Gron.  1736 ;  Scherer,  De 
Synag.  Liberiin.,  Argent  1754). — J.  K. 

LIBNAH    (n3ni>,    •  whiteness  ;'    Af/Swi^a,    in 

Num.  xxxiii.  20 ;  Ae^d  and  Kopvd, ;  Alex.  Kt^fipd 
and  Ao/xyd ;  IMtna^  Lobnd^,  I.  A  station  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  the  third  in  order  after 
Hazeroth  as  enumerated  in  Num.  xxxiii.  2a  The 
site  is  unknown. 

2.  An  ancient  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh. 
xiL  15),  situated  in  the  plain  of  Philistia  (xv.  42), 
between  Makkedah  and  Lachish  (x.  29).  Libnah 
was  one  of  the  cities  captured  by  Joshua  after  the 
defeat  of  the  confederate  kings  at  Gibeon.  Mak- 
kedah was  the  first  fenced  city  taken ;  from  it  he 
marched  on  Libnah,  and  from  Libnah  on  Lachish. 
Consequently,  Libnah  stood  in  the  plain,  to  the 
north-west  of  Lachish  (Josh.  x.  28,  seq.)  It  was 
given  to  Judah  and  assigned  to  the  Levites  (xxL 
13),  It  revolted  in  the  days  of  King  Joram,  appa- 
rently at  the  instigation  of  the  Edomitcs,  who  were 
then  extending  their  conquests  over  the  southern 
borders  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  viii.  20,  seq.)  The 
city  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib  during  his  great 
expedition  against  Israel ;  and  it  was  while  his  army 
was  encami>ed  before  it  that  the  *  angel  of  the 
Lord  went  forth  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  nve  thou- 
sand* (Is.  xxxvii.  8-36 ;  2  Kings  xix.  8,  seq.)  We 
hear  no  more  of  it  in  Scripture,  except  the  inci- 
dental note  that  Zcdekiah's  mother  was  a  native  of 
that  place  (Jer.  Hi.  i).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  seem 
to  have  known  the  site,  for  they  say,  *  it  is  now  a 
village  in  the  province  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  called 
Lobona'  {Onomast.^  s.  v.  Lebna).  The  name  has 
disappeared.  The  writer  of  this  article  traversed 
the  whole  of  that  region,  but  could  hear  of  no  name 
that  would  suggest  identity.  Libnah  doubtless 
occupied  a  site  naturally  strong,  like  all  the  primi- 
tive cities  of  the  Canaanites.  The  suggestion  of 
Van  de  Velde  is  therefore  of  some  weight,  that  it 
stood  on  the  conspicuous  isolated  hill  called  *  Arak 
el-Menshteh,  five  miles  west  of  Eleutheropolis,  and 
on  the  direct  route  from  Makkedah  to  Eglon.  There 
is  a  little  village  on  the  hill,  and  there  are  some 
ruins,  showing  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  strength 
(Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  330;  Handbk.  260).— 
J.  L.  P. 


LIBNATH.    [Shihor-Libnatu.] 
LIBNEH  (rU3^  occurs  in  two  pkcM  of  Scrip- 
ture, viz.  G«n.  ux.   37 ;  Hose&  iv.    13,   and  is 
supposed   to  indiole  dther  the  leAUt  peplta-  or 

LUiuA,  in  (he  possa^  of  Hoseo,  is  tisnslilcd 
Ad^Ki),  '  white  poplar,'  in  the  Septua^nt,  and  this 
tnmslatioQ  is  adopted  by  the  majority  of  inler- 
j>reters.  The  Hebrew  name  libn^,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  hcaa  \y}  {aibum  at^,  has 
teen  considered  identical  with  the  Greek  Xrfioi, 
which  both  sieniiies  'white,'  and  also  the  'white 
poplar,'  Pfpmui  tiiba.  This  poplar  is  said  to  lie 
called  wkitt,  not  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  its 
bark,  but  of  that  of  the  under  surface  of  its  leaves. 
It  may  perhaps  be  so  designated  from  the  white- 
ness of  its  tuiiry  seeds,  which  have  a  remarkable 
appearance  when  the  seed  -  covering  first  bursts. 
The  poplar  is  certainly  common  in  the  countries 
where   the  scenes  are  laid    of   the 


related  in  the  above  passages  of  Scripture  (Belon, 
Obi.  ii.  106).  Rauwolf  mentions  the  white  poplar 
as  abundant  about  Aleppo  and  Tripoli,  and  still 
called  by  the  ancient  Arabic  name  hour  or  hor 

Oj*")'  '''^'^'^  "  '''^  '"'"'  "'**'  ""  **"  AraWo 
translation  of  Hosea.  That  poplars  are  common 
in  Syria  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the 
head  at  Baca. 

Olhets,  however,  have  been  of  opinion  that 
libnik  denotes  the  storax  tree  rather  than  the 
while  poplar.  Thus,  in  Gen,  ™.  37,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  hAS  pafiior  rrupaiclnjw,  '  a  rod  of  styrax  ;' 
■Jid  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  ac- 
cording to  Rosenmiiller,  is  more  ancient  and  of  far 
gresler  authority  than  that  of  Hosea.  So  R.  Jonah, 
as  translated  by  Celsius,  says  of  libHth,  hicilur 
littgHtt  Arabum  Lubna  ;  and  in  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  Gene*is  fjJ)  Iflinen  employed  as  the 

r^resentative  of  the  Hebrew  libiuM.  Luint,  both 
in  Arabic  and  in  Persian,  is  the  name  of  a  tree, 
and  of  the  fragrant  redn  employed  for  fumigating, 
which  exudes  from  it,  and  which  is  commonlv 
known  by  the  name  of  Storax.  This  resin  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Hip- 
pocrates and  Tbeophraslus.  Dioscorides  docribes 
several  kinds,  all  of  which  were  obtained  from  Asia 


does  not  there  yield  any  storax. 
Greece,  and  is  suppo«ed  to  be  a  naiive  of  Asia 
Minor,  whence  it  exlends  into  Syria,  and  probably 
latther  south.  It  is  therefore  a  native  of  the 
counlnr  which  was  the  scene  of  the  transaction 
related  in  the  above  passage  of  Genesis. 

From  the  description  of  Dioscorides,  and  his 
comparing  the  leaves  of  the  styrax  to  those  of  the 
ijuince,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  tree  bei:^ 
intended  ;  especially  as  in  eaHy  times,  as  at  (he 
present  day,  it  yielded  a  highly  faagiant  balMiiuc 
substance  which  was  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  and 
employed  in  fumigation.  From  the  siroilatiiy  of 
the  Hebrew  name  lihid  to  the  Arabic  iiitu,  and 
from  the  Septuagint  having  in  Genesis  translated 
the  former  fay  slyrtuc,  it  seems  most  probalde  that 
this  was  the  tree  intended.  It  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing white  wands  aa  well  as  the  poplar  ;  and  it  is 
also  well  qualified  to  afford  complete  shade  wider 
its  ample  foliage,  as  in  the  pas»ige  of  Hosea  iv. 
13.  We  mav  also  suppose  it  to  bave  beoi  more 
particukily  alluded  to  from  its  beine  a  tree  yield- 
ing incense.  '  They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  bum  incense  upon  the  tiili',  nnder 
the  terebinth  and  the  storax  trees,  because  the 
shadow  thereof  is  good.' — J.  F.  R. 

LIBYA  (In  Erek.  xxx.  5,  and  nxvin.  5,  I3fi; 
Al^Mt;  Liha;  in  Acts  iL  10.  At^).  For  Libya 
of  the  O.  T.,  see  PuuT  ;  and  for  Libya  of  the  N. 
T.,  see  LUBIM. 

UBYANS  (In  Jer.  xlvL  9,  DU ;  in  Dan.  xL 
43,  0*37)-  It  would  bave  prevented  much  ob- 
scurity had  nniformity  been  observed  in  rendering 
the  proper  names  in  our  noble  English  Version  of 
the  Bible.  We  find  the  same  Hebrew  name  Dtt 
(/Vr)  rendered  'Phut'  in  Gen.  i.  6,  and  Erfk. 
xxviL  10;  '  Put'  in  t  Chron.  L  8,  and  Nahom  iJL 
9;  'Libyans'  in  Jcr.  xlvL  9;  and  'Libya'  in  Eiek. 
XIX.  5,  and  xxxviiL  S-  (For  all  these,  tee  ait 
Phut.) 

Again,  we  find  the  name  CS^  {LuiUm)  tendered 
'  Libyans '  in  Dan.  xL  43 ;  while  the  fall  form  ol 
the  same  word,  D'3W  (Ulitm),  is  rendered  '  Lo- 
bims'  in  3  Chron.  xiL  3,  and  xvL  S;  and  'Lubim' 
in  Nahum  iiL  9.     (For  these,  see  art  LuBIH.) 

The  '  Libyans'  of  Jer.  xlvL  9.  and  the  '  libya' 
of  Ezek.  ixx.  5,  are  totally  distinct  from  the 
'Libyans'  of  Dart.  xL  43;  while  the  latter  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  Lubim.  Our  ttansla- 
tuTS  have  been  too  much  influenced  by  tbe  VulpUe 
and  Septuagint  in  these  cases.^.  L.  P. 


LICE.    [Kin 
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LIGHT  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  tbe 
immediate  result  and  oSspring  of  a  divine  com- 
mand (GeiL  L  3}.  Tbe  earth  was  viud  and  dark, 
when  God  said,  '  Let  light  be,  and  light  was.' 
This  is  represented  as  having  preceded  the  placmg 
of  '  lights  in  the  firmamenl  of  heaven,  tbe  gnaler 
light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  ligbt  to  nk 
thenightihemade  the  stars  also' (Gen.  I  14,  aft  I 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  U)e 
facility  with  which  thoe  two  separate  acts  Biay  be 
reconciled,  it  cannot  be  qnestioncd  that  the  iwf^ 
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of  light,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  universe,  is 
thus  referred  to  the  exertion  of  the  divine  will :  as 
little  can  it  be  denied  that  the  narrative  in  the 
original  is  so  simple,  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
majestic  and  impressive,  both  in  thought  and  die- 
tion,  as  to  fill  the  heart  with  a  lofty  and  pleasurable 
sentiment  of  awe  and  wonder. 

The  divine  origin  of  light  made  the  subject  one 
of  special  interest  to  the  Biblical  nations — the 
rather  because  light  in  the  East  has  a  clearness,  a 
brilliancv,  is  accompanied  by  an  intensity  of  heat, 
and  is  followed  in  its  influence  by  a  largeness  of 
good,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  less  genial  climes 
can  have  no  conception.  Light  easQy  and  naturally 
became,  in  consequence,  with  Orientals,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  nighest  human  good.  All  the 
more  joyous  emotions  of  the  mind,  all  the  pleasing 
sensations  of  the  frame,  all  the  happy  hours  of 
domestic  intercourse,  were  described  under  ima- 

fery  derived  from  light  (i  Kings  xi.  36;  Is.  IviiL 
;  Esther  viiL  x6 ;  Ps.  xcviL  1 1).  The  transition 
was  natural  from  earthly  to  heavenlv,  from  corpo- 
real to  spiritual  things ;  and  so  light  came  to 
typify  true  religion  and  the  felicity  which  it  im- 
parts. But  as  Tight  not  only  came  from  God,  but 
also  makes  man's  way  clear  before  him,  so  it  was 
employed  to  signify  moral  truth,  and  pre-eminently 
that  divine  system  of  truth  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  Bible,  from  its  earliest  gleamings  onward  to 
the  perfect  day  of  the  Great  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
The  application  of  the  term  to  religious  topics  had 
the  greater  propriety  because  the  li^t  in  the  world, 
being  accompanied  by  heat,  purifies,  quickens, 
enridies ;  which  effects  it  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  true  religion  to  produce  in  the  human  soul  (Is. 
viiL  20 ;  Matt  iv.  x6 ;  Ps.  cxix.  105 ;  2  Pet  l 
19 ;  Eph.  V.  8 ;  2  Tim.  I  10 ;  I  Pet  il  9). 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  special  providence 
under  which  the  divine  lessons  of  the  Bible  were 
delivered,  that  the  views  which  the  Hebrews  took 
on  this  subject,  while  they  were  high  and  worthy, 
did  not  pass  into  superstition,  and  so  cease  to  be 
truly  religious.  Other  Eastern  nations  beheld  the 
sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 
ness, and  their  hearts  were  secretly  enticed,  and 
their  mouth  kissed  their  hand  in  token  of  adora- 
tion (Job  xxxl  26,  27).  This  *  iniquity  *  the 
Hebrews  not  only  avoided,  but  when  they  con- 
sidered the  heavens  they  recognised  t^e  work  of 
God*s  fingers,  and  learnt  a  lesson  of  humility  as 
well  as  of  reverence  (Ps.  viii.  3,  sty.)  On  the  con- 
trary, the  entire  residue  of  the  East,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  light, 
primarily  perhaps  as  symbols  of  divine  power  and 
goodness,  but,  m  a  more  degenerate  state,  as  them- 
selves divine;  whence,  in  conjunction  with  dark- 
ness, the  negation  of  light,  arose  the  doctrine  of 
dualism— two  principles,  the  one  of  light,  the  good 
])ower;  the  other  of  darkness,  the  evil  power:  a 
corruption  which  rose  and  spread  the  more  easily 
because  the  whole  of  human  life,  being  a  cheauered 
scene,  seems  divided  as  between  two  conflicting 
agencies,  the  bright  and  the  dark,  the  joyous  and 
the  sorrowful,  what  is  called  prosperous  and  what 
is  called  adverse. 

When  the  tendency  to  corruption  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded  is  taJcen  into  account,  we  cannot 
but  feel  both  gratified  and  surprised  that,  while 
the  Hebrew  people  employed  the  boldest  personi- 
fications when  speaking  of  light,  they  in  no  case, 
nor  in  any  degree,  fell  into  the  almost  universal 
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idolatry.  That  individuals  among  them,  and  even 
laige  portions  of  the  nation,  did  m>m  time  to  time 
down  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  forget  and  desert 
the  living  God,  is  very  certain ;  but  then  the 
nation,  as  such,  was  not  misled  and  corrupted; 
witnesses  to  the  truth  never  failed ;  recovery  was 
never  impossible  —  nav,  was  more  than  once 
effected';  till  at  last  affliction  and  suffering  brought 
a  changed  heart,  which  never  again  swerved  from 
the  way  of  truth. 

Among  the  personifications  on  this  point  which 
Scripture  presents  we  may  specify — I.  God.  Tlie 
Apostle  James  (i.  17)  declares  that  'every  good 
and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  . 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning;*  obviously  referring  to  the 
faithfulness  of  God  and  the  constancy  of  his  good- 
ness, which  shine  on  undimmed  and  unshadowed. 
So  Paul  (I  Tim.  vl  16) :  •  God  who  dwelleth  in 
the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto.* 
Here  the  idea  intended  by  the  imagery  is  the  in- 
comprehensibleness  of  the  self-existent  and  eternal 
God. 

2.  Light  is  also  applied  to  Christ :  '  The  people 
who  sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light*  (Matt, 
iv.  16;  Luke  ii.  32);  'The  light  of  men;*  *He 
was  the  true  light;*  *  I  am  the  light  of  the  world* 
(John  i.  4,  s^. ;  viil  12  ;  xii.  3^,  36). 

3.  It  is  further  used  of  angels,  as  in  2  Cor.  xL 
14 :  '  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light.*  4.  Light  is  moreover  employed  of  men: 
John  the  Baptist  '  was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light*  (John  V.  35);  *Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world  *  (Matt  v.  14 ;  see  also  Acts  xiii,  47 ;  Eph. 
V.  8).— J.  R.  R 

LIGHTFOOT,  John,  vras  bom  at  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  in  the  year  1602.  He  was  early  imbued 
with  the  elements  of  sound  learning.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  at  a  grammar  school  at  Morton  Greent  in 
Cheshire,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
remarkable  both  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  as 
assistant  at  the  well-known  school  of  Repton  in 
Derbyshire,  for  his  *  pregnant  wit,*  his  proficiency 
and  continued  improvement  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  his  amiable  disposition ;  but  it  was  not  till  he 
had  taken  orders,  and  settled  at  Norton-under- 
Hales,  in  Staffordshire,  that  he  began  that  acquaint- 
ance with  Hebrew  which  ripened  into  the  most 
familiar  and  consummate  knowledge  of  the  whole 
range  of  Biblical  and  Rabbinical  literature.  He 
was  first  led  to  embrace  this  line  of  study  by  the 
friendly  recommendation  and  example  of  Sir  Row- 
land Cotton,  a  pious  and  learned  country  gentle- 
man, who  resided  at  Bellaport,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  took  Lightfoot  into  his  house  as  his 
chaplain.  Lightfoot  continued  with  Sir  Rowland 
Cotton  till  the  latter  left  Bellaport  for  London, 
after  which  he  settled  on  a  sphere  of  ministerial 
labour  at  Stone,  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  and  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  From  Stone  be  removed  to  Homsey, 
in  order  to  be  near  the  library  of  Sion  College,  and 
from  thence  to  the  rectory  of^Ashford,  in  Stafford- 
shire, which  was  presented  to  him  by  his  worthy 
friend  Sir  Rowland  Cotton.  Here,  that  he  might 
devote  himself  more  uninterruptedly  to  his  learned 
labours,  he  bought  a  piece  of  ground  not  far  from 
his  parsonage,  and  built  upon  it  a  small  house,  with 
a  study  below  and  a  sleeping-room  above,  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  time,  visiting  his  family  once 
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a  day,  for  the  single  meal  to  which  he'  restricted 
himself.  And  here  he  remained  in  the  quiet  dis- 
charge of  his  professional  duties  during  the  turbulent 
years  which  led  to  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  tern- 

Esrary  subversion  of  the*  Church  of  England, 
ightfoot  was  one  of  those  good  men  who,  in  those 
days  of  trouble  and  uncertainty,  thought  it  hcst  to 
follow  the  course  of  events ;  and  it  was  natural  for 
those  in  power  to  seek  the  assistance  of  his  learn- 
ing  and  soundness  of  mind  in  framing  a  new 
religious  system  for  the  country.  Thus  he  be- 
came one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster 
(1643),  where  his  solid  learning  and  independent 
spirit  was  often  the  corrective  of  crude  and  hasty 
deductions  drawn  from  fjemdiul  interpretations  of 
Holy  Scripture.  While  in  London,  he  was  the 
minister  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  behind  the  Ex- 
change, where  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  kind  of 
'  exile  from  his  own,*  but  was  soon  rewarded  for 
hb  services  in  the  assembly  of  divines  by  the  gift 
of  the  rectory  of  Great  Munden,  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  to  the  master- 
ship of  Catherine  Hall  at  Cambridge.  He  became 
D.D.  in  1652,  and  was  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  in  i6j3.  The  living  of  Great  Munden 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  had  been  given  suc- 
cessively to  two  eminent  divines  by  the  Kings  James 
and  Charles.  Lightfoot  received  it  from  me  Par- 
liament, and  Charles  II.  was  no  sooner  restored 
than  another  person  applied  for  and  obtained  the 
living.  Lightfoot,  on  hearing  this,  acted  with 
promptness  and  decision.  Sheldon,  then  Bishop 
of  London,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  munificent  donor  of  the  Snddonian  theatre 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  had  been  a  devoted 
adherent  to  the  Ro3ral  cause.  Lightfoot,  personally 
unknown  to  him,  sought  his  presence,  and  so  repre- 
sented his  claims,  that  Sheldon  exerted  himself 
actively  in  his  favour,  and  procured  his  re-instate- 
ment  in  his  living,  as  well  as  his  confirmation  in 
the  mastership  of  Catherine  Hall,  which  he  had 
offered  to  resigiu  Through  the  influence  of  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgeman  he  was  appointed  to  a  preben- 
dal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Elv,  where  he  died 
peaceably,  after  a  life  full  of  labours,  in  the  year 
1675. 

The  idea  with  which  Lightfoot  commenced  his 
learned  labours  was  to  produce  one  great  and  per- 
fect work — a  harmony  of  the  four  Evangelists,  with 
a  commentaiir,  and  prolegomena.  But  the  little 
probability  of  his  being  able  to  publish  at  once  so 
vast  a  work  as  he  saw  it  would  become,  were  he  to 
carry  out  the  idea  in  its  completeness— in  an  age 
when  brevity  was  essential  to  everything  which 
issued  from  the  press— determined  him  to  give  to 
the  world  from  time  to  time  the  result  of  his  labours, 
in  separate  treatises.  The  subject-matter  of  these 
treatises  may  be  classed  under  the  general  heads  of 
chronology,  chorography,  investigation  of  original 
texts  and  versions,  examination  of  Rabbinical  com- 
ments and  paraphrases.  We  conclude  with  a  list 
of  Lightfoot's  works,  with  the  date  of  their  original 
publication,  where  the  date  is  stated  in  the  work  itself. 
Erubhiftf  or  Miscellanies,  Christian  and  yudaicaly 
penned  for  recreation  at  vacant  hours,  dedicated  to 
Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  Homsey  1629.  A  few  and 
new  Observations  upon  the  Book  of  Genesis:  The 
most  of  them  certain,  the  rest  probdle,  all  harmless, 
strange,  atui  rarely  heard  of  before,  1642.  Also  an 
Aan^ul  of  gleanings  out  of  the  Book  of  Exodus, 


1643.       The  Hartnony  of  the  Four  Evangdists 
amor^  themselves,  and  with  the  0.  T.      The  firU 
part :    From  the  banning  of  the  Gosptis  to  the  bap- 
tism of  our  Saviour,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
chiefesi  difficulties,  both  in  language  and  senu,  dated 
Westminster  1644.     A  Commentary  upon  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  Chronical  and  Critical,     The  Diffi- 
culties of  the  Text  explained,  and  the  times  of  the 
stoty  cast  into  Annals.    The  first  part:    From  the 
beginning  of  the  Book  to  the  end  of  the  Twdfik 
chapter,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  contemporary 
story  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  1645.     The  Har- 
mony, etc.     The  second  part :  From  the  Baptism  oj 
^«r  Saviour  to  the  first  Passover  after,  etc.     No 
date.      The  Temple  Service,  as  it  stood  in  the  dayi 
of  our  Saviour,  described  out  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Eminentest  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  London 
1649.     The  Harmony,  etc.     The this^ part:  From 
the  First  Fiassover  after  our  Saviour^ s  Baptism  to  the 
second,  etc.     Dedication  to  William  Cotton,  Esq., 
Bellaport,    dated    Much-Mundon    i6|^       The 
Temple,  especially  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  our 
Savwur,  dated  Much-Mundon  165a     ffora  ffeb- 
raicee  et  Talmudica,  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  Exerci- 
tations,   I.  Upon  the  Chorography  of  the  Land  cf 
Israel;  2.  Upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  16581 
Hone,  etc.,  upon  the  Gospd  ofSL  Mark,     Together 
with  a  Chorographicai  Decad,      Remar)cable  In- 
scription '  to  God  and  the  King,*  and  Dedication 
to  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  London,  166 1.     Jewish  and 
Talmtidical  Exerciiations  upon  the  Evangelist  St. 
Luke,  to  which  are  premised  some  Chorographicai 
notes.     Dedication  to  Gilbert,  Archbishop  ot  Can- 
terbury, undated.     Jewish,  etc.,  upon  St.  John,  ta 
which  is  premised  a  Chorographicetl  inquiry,  etc. 
Dedication  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  undated. 
Hora  ffebraica,  etc,.  Acts  of  the  Apostia,  and  seme 
Chapters  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Roman:. 
No  dedication,  preface,  or  date.     Nora,  etc.,  upon 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  which  is 
added  a  discourse  concerning  what  Bibles  were  used 
to  be  read  in  the  religious  Assemblia  of  the  Jews. 
Dedication  to  Sir  William  Morioe,  knight,  princi- 
pal Secretary  of  State,  1664.     Sermons  on  various 
occasions  from  16^5  to  1674.     An  edition  of  bis 
collected  works,  vnSi  a  preface  by  Dr.  Bri^t,  and 
a  life  by  the  editor,  was  published  in  2  vols,  folia 
by  John  Strype,  M.  A.,  in  1684.    Another  edition, 
in  folio,  was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1699,  another 
in  London  1022-25,  edited  by  Pitman,  in  13  vols., 
and  his  Hora  ffSraica  et  Talmudicee  at  Oxford, 
edited  by   Rev.  R.  GandeU,   in  4  vols,   1S59. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  contribatetl 
the   most  valuable  assistance  to  the  authors  of 
Walton's  Polyglott  Bible,  Castell's  Heptaght  Lexi- 
con, and  Fool's  Synopsis  Criticorunu — ^M.  H. 

LIGN  ALOES.    [Ahalim.] 

LIGURE.    PLeshem.] 

LILITH  ^X^)y  a  tcnn  ^^ch  occois  only  once 

in  Scripture  (Is.  xxxiv.  14).  Derived  froin  Tv. 
night,  it  means  simply  nocturnal;  and,  standii^  as 
it  does  in  a  list  of  animals,  it  must  be  regarded  9& 
either  the  name  of  some  particular  nocturnal  crea- 
ture, or  as  a  generic  name  for  such.  The  A.  ^ . 
renders  it  by  screech-owl,  and  this  is  the  rendering 
adopted  by  most  modem  interpreters.  Many,  how- 
ever, prefer  following  the  example  of  Aquila  and  ft- 
taining  the  Original  word  (so  De  Wctte,  Henderson, 
Zunz,  and  the  version  of  Joseph  Athtas  in  the  BddsA 
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Ptntapla),  The  LXX.  render  the  word  by  6vQKiv' 
ravpoc,  which  is  in  keeping  with  their  other  render- 
ings in  this  verse,  all  of  which  ascribe  characters  of 
monstrosity  to  the  objects  enumerated  by  the  pro- 
phet The  Vulg.  renders  by  Lamia,  a  word  which 
nas  much  the  same  meanmg  as  our  witchy  but 
which  was  originally  the  name  of  a  Libyan  queen 
who,  having  lost  her  child,  was  said  to  prey  on  the 
children  of  others.  These  renderings  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  Jewish  superstition,  which  supposed 
the  Lilith  to  t)e  a  female  spectre  that  was  wont  to 
lie  in  wait,  elegantly  dressed,  for  children  at  night. 
Some  recent  German  interpreters  have  eagerly 
adopted  this  interpretation,  and  have  compared 
the  Jewish  fable  on  which  it  is  founded  to  the  Arab 
tales  of  ghuls,  and  to  the  Greek  belief  in  the  "B^- 
TQwrtx  (d!  Aristoph.,  Ran.  293,  ffl;  Philostr.,  vit, 
ApoUon,  il  4 ;  M.  de  Sainte  Croix,  Sur  les  mysteres 
du  Paganisme,  i.,  p.  191,  2d  ed.) ;  but  all  this,  be- 
sides being  purely  gratuitous,  is  opposed  to  the  text 
of  the  prophet,  who  places  the  Lilith  among  ani- 
mais,  and  who  represents  it  as  finding  a  place  of 
rest  in  the  desert,  which  is  precisely  what  a  spectre 
or  a  ghul  never  finds  any  more  than  the  Hecatean 
Empusa.  Bochart  {Hierci,,  1.  vi.,  c  9,  ii.  p.  831) 
seems  inclined  to  account  for  the  fabulous  interpre- 
tation by  calling  attention  to  the  representations 
given  by  the  poets  of  the  strix  or  screech-owl,  as  a 
woman  who,  under  this  guise,  sought  the  cradles 
of  infants  by  night  (comp.  Ovid,  Fast,  vi.  130,  E) 

^^  W«    Xrfk     Am 

LILY.    [Krinon;  Shooshan.] 

LIMBORCH,  Philip  a,  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam 19th  June  1633,  and  died  there  30th  April 
1717.  He  was  a  distinguished  professor  of  theo- 
logy among  the  Remonstrants,  and  in  his  Theologia 
Christiana  is  presented  the  clearest  and  ablest  ex- 
position of  the  theological  views  of  that  body 
extant.  He  published  also  Commentarius  in  Acta 
Apostolorum,  et  in  Epistolas  ad  Romanos  et  He- 
braosy  fol.,  Roterod.  17 11.  This  commentary, 
though  written  in  the  interest  of  the  author's  theo- 
logical views,  is  deserving  of  attention  for  the  good 
sense,  clear  thought,  and  acute  reasoning  by  which 
it  is  pervaded.— W.  L.  A. 

LIME  Cr^b;  KviAa.\  calx)  was  one  of  the  few 

compacting  substances  made  use  of  by  the  Jews. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Deut.  zxviL  I,  2,  3,  *  where 
Moses  with  the  elders  of  Israel  commanded  the 
people  to  set  up  great  stones,  and  to  plaister  them 
ivith  plaister; '  a  direction  which  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  Some  suppose  that  it  simply  implied 
that  the  plaister  shoula  be  used  as  cement,  joining 
the  sides  of  the  stones  firmly  together.  The  com- 
mon opinion,  however,  and  tlut  which  the  text 
itself  most  obviously  suggests,  is  that  the  surfaces 
of  the  stones  were  to  be  covered  with  plaister,  and 
the  law  written  or  inscribed  thereon.  This  is  the 
opinion  which  the  Jews  themselves  entertain.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  process  was  similar  to 
that  which  the  Jews  had  often  seen  used  in  Egypt 
for  receiving  bas-reliefs  (Kitto's  Pict,  Bib, ;  Deut 
xxviL  2). 

In  Is.  xxxiiL  12,  the  sudden  and  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  'people'  (D*©y),  or  different  races  com- 
posing the  Assyrian  army,  is  compared  to  the 
*  burnings  of  lime,*  a  proof  that  the  Jews  were 
(anfiiliar  with  the  use  of  the  lime-kiln.     The  only 


other  ihention  of  lime  in  Scripture  is  in  Amos  il  I, 
where  Moab  is  charged  with  the  wanton  violation 
of  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  kines  of  Edom,  inasmuch 
as  '  he  burned  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  into 
lime,'  to  plaister  his  palace  with,  according  to  the 
interpretation  suggested  by  the  Targum  and  some 
of  the  Rabbins.  A  similar  act  of  indignity  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xxiii.  16. — W.  J.  C. 

LINEN.    [Bad.] 

LINTELb  The  headpiece  of  a  door  frame,  or 
window  frame.  In  the  A.  V.  three  Hebrew  words 
are  thus  rendered  : — 

(I.)  ^K  (I  Kings  vL  31),  translated  'post'  in 

Ezek.  xl.,  xli.  A  technical  architectural  term,  of 
which  the  exact  meaning,  in  our  present  ignorance 
of  Semitic  architecture,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
The  LXX.  [cod.  Alex.]  render  it  0Xia/  in  Kings,  and 
in  Ezekiel  leave  it  untranslated ;  a/XcO  (sometimes 
confounded  with  o/XdM*  A.  V.  '  arches')  in  which 
they  axe  followed  by  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions. It  is  omitted  by  the  Vulgate  in  Kings,  and  in 
Ezekiel  rendered  '  frons.'   Jarchi  renders  Uie  word, 

'a  round  column  like  a  tree,'  as  if  from  ivK= 
)ipK  quercus  ;  and  AquOa,  led  astray  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  volutes  of  the  classical  orders  to 
rams'  horns,  Kplatfin,  T^K  elsewhere  always  mean- 
ing *a  nun.'    The  word,  however,  is  probably 

connected  with  the  obsolete  root  Sk>  and  signi- 
fies a  projecting  architectural  member,  probably, 
according  to  Gesenius,  the  whole  door-case,  with 
its  side-posts,  lintel,  threshold,  and  structural  de- 
corations. This  sense  would  suit  the  passage  in 
Kings,  describing  the  entrance  to  the  holy  of  holies 
(where  Michaelis,  Supply  p.  70,  would  explain  it 
of  the  triangular  pediment  above  the  doorway), 
as  well  as  the  passages  in  Ezekiel  in  which  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  a  doorway,  e.g".,  xl.  9,  21, 
etc. ;  xli.  3.  In  the  plural,  Gesenius  considers  that 
the  word  signifies  projecting  members  along  the 
front  wall  of  a  building  ornamented  with  pillara 
or  pilasters,  with  windows  between  (xL  10,  14,  16 ; 
xlL  1).  Ewald  {PropA,  des  Alt  Bund,,  ii.  362) 
adopts  the  same  view,  rendering  it  *  Vorspriinge,' 
ue.y  '  vorspringendes  Mauerwerk.'  So  also  Coc- 
ceius,  'projectune  parietis  in  imo  prominentis.' 
Bottcher  (apud  Rosenmiiller,  Schol,^  m  loc.)  very 
happily  adopts  the  rendering  '  antse,'  which  app>ears 
to  come  as  near  to  its  meaning  as  any  term  derived 
from  classical  architecture  can  do. 

(2.)  *1^D3,  Amos  ix.  i   (IXcumjpioi',   LXX.  ; 

« 

cardoy  Vulg.);  2^ph.  ii.  14  (^dryci^AMi,  LXX.  ; 
limeny  Vulg.),  in  the  maigin  'chapiter'  or  *knop,' 
a  rendering  which  is  unquestionably  more  correct  ; 
the  latter  is  adopted  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
description  of  the  golden  candlestick,  Exod.  xxv. 
31,  etc  [Knop].  Rosenmiiller  (SckoL,  in  loc), 
however,  defends  the  rendering  '  superliminare,' 
because  the  frieze  over  a  doorway  was  often  orna- 
mented with  canrings  of  the  cups  of  flowers  or  fruit 
(3.)  ^pm  (Exod.  xil  22,  23) ;  LXX.  0Xtii ; 

Vulg.  superliminare,  translated  '  upper  doorpost ' 
(Exod,  xii.  7).  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  rendering,  the  word  being  derived  from 
IpC'f  •  to  overlay,'  especially  *  timber,'  e,g.,i  Kmgs 

viL  5.     Other  meanings  and  derivations  are  given 
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in  RosenmiiUn',  Seho!.,  in  loc,  e.g.,  that  of  Jarchi, 
vho  derives  it  from  the  Chaldee  'iPlS,  *ta  beat,' 
because  the  door  when  it  shuts  strikes  the  lintel, 
and  Ibn  Eira.  who  connects  it  with  another  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  root,  '  to  look  down  fiom 
above'  [cf.,  Ps.  liv.  a;  Iixiv.  12),  sod  transjatea 
it  'window,'  such  as  the  Arabs  have  over  their 
house  doors.  Bochatt,  adopting  this  view  {p. 
679).  refers  it  to  the  lattice-work  above  the  door 
through  which  those  who  knocked  coutd  be  in- 
spected,— E.  V. 

LINUS  (Auvi),  one  of  the  Christians  at  Rome 
whose  salutations  Paul  sent  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv. 
31),  He  is  &aid  to  have  been  the  firet  bishop  of 
Rome  after  the  marlyrdoni  of  Peter  Bod  Paul 
(Irenseus,  Adv.  Hares,  iiu  3;  Euseb.,  Hill.  Eccla. 
iiL2,4iV.  6t. 

LION  fn«  oW;  rnX  arjek;  Sept.  XAif),  the 
most  powerful,  daring,  and  imprcsuve  of  all  car- 
nivorous animals,  the  most  magnificent  in  aspect 
and  awful  in  voice  Being  very  common  in  Syria 
in  eariy  limes,  the  lion  naturally  supplied  many 
forcitJe  images  to  the  poetical  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  not  a  few  historical  inddenti  id  its  narra- 
tives. This  is  shewn  by  the  great  number  of 
passages  where  this  animal,  in  all  the  Stages  of 
existence^ — as  the  whelp,  the  young  adult,  the  fully 
mature,  the  lioness — occurs  under  different  names, 
exhibiting  that  multiplicity  of  denominations  which 
always  results  when  some  great  image  is  constantly 

1  (Geik 

Nahum  iL  11,  13,  etc)  2.  VG3  chephir,  a  young 
lion,  when  first  leaving  (he  protection  of  the  old 
pair  lo  hunt  indepenc^ntly  {Ezek.  xii.  z,  3 ;  Fs. 
xci.  13;  ProY.  nil.  II,  etc.)  3.  nK  ari,  an  adult 
and  vigorous  lion,  a  lion  having  paired,  vigilant 
and  enterprising  in  search  of  prey  (Nahum  ii.  iz; 
a  Sam.  xviL  lO;  Num.  xxiiL  24].  This  is  the 
common  name  of  the  animal.  4.  TXW  tiuhal,  a 
mature  lion  in  full  strength;  a  black  lion •  (Job  iv. 
10;  X.  16;  Ps.  icL  13;  Prov.  »KVL  13;  Hosea  v. 
14 ;  xiiL  7).  This  denomination  may  very  possibly 
refer  to  a  distinct  variety  of  lion,  and  not  to  a 
black  species  or  nice,  because  neither  black  nor 
while  lions  are  recorded,  excepting  in  Oppian  (ZV 


lions  have  the  former  fair,  and  even  rosy,  while 
other  races  it  is  perieclly  black.    An  Asiatic  lioness, 
formerly  at  Exeter  Change,  had  the  naked  part  of 
the  nose,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  hare  soles 
of  all  the  feet  pure  black,  though  the  fur  itself 
very  pale   buff.     Yet  albinism  and  melanism 
not  uncommon  in  the  felinx;  the  former  occurs 
in  tigers,   and  the  latter  is  frequent  in  leopards, 
panthers,  and  jagnars.      J.  Tffw  f^i,  a  fierce  lion, 
one  in  a  state  of  fiiry  (Job  iv,  11;  Prov,  mx.  30 ; 
Is.  XXX.  6).     6.  K'^b  litiia,  a  lioness  (Job.  iv.  11, 

where  the  lion's  whelps  are  denominated  '  the 

of  Labiah,'  or  of  the  lioness). 

The  lion  is  the  largest  and  most  formidably 
armed  of  all  canuissicr  animals,  the  Indian  tiger 
alone  claiming  to  be  his  equal.  One  fall  grown, 
of  Asiatic  race,  weighs  above  450  pounds,  and 
those  of  Africa  often  above  500  pounds.  The  lall 
of  a  fore  paw  in  striking  has  been  estimated  to  be 
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equal  to  twenty-five  pounds  weight,  and  the  gnsp 
of  the  claws,  cutting  four  inches  in  depth,  is  sum- 
cienlly  powerful  to  break  the  vtitebrx  ti  m  at. 
The  huge  laniary  teeth  and  jagged,  molars  voikcd 
■"7  powerful  jaws,  and  the  tongae  eBtirelr  covettd 
ith  homy  papilla:,  hard  as  a  rasp,  are  all  suhset' 
ent  to  an  immensely  strong,  muscular  itructurc, 
ipablc  of  prodigious  exertion,  and  minister  to  the 
self-confidence  which  these  means  of  attack  im^re. 
In  Asia  (he  lion  rarely  measures  more  thaa  nine 
feet  and  a  half  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  uil. 


a  trifle  less  than  tlurtetn  feet.    la 


3j6.  African  Uai. 

Africa  they  are  considerably  larger,  and  topiJiri 
with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  mane.  Both  vpt 
and  lion  are  furnished  with  a  small  homy  apex  (0 
the  tail— a  fact  noticed  by  the  ancients,  but  on^ 
verified  of  hite  years,  because  this  object  lies  con- 
cealed in  the  h^r  of  the  tip  and  is  very  Uableto 
drop  off.  AU  the  varieties  of  the  lion  are  spotleil 
when  whelps ;  but  they  become  gradually  buff  or 
pale.  One  African  variety,  very  large  in  siie,  pet- 
haps  a  distinct  species,  has  a  peculiar  and  most 
ferocious  physiognomy,  ■  dense  black  mane  ei- 
tending  halt  wsy  down  the  back,  and  a  black  tnaff 
along  the  abdomen  and  tip  of  the  tail ;  while  thwc 
of  southern  Persia  and  the  Ueklwn  are  nearly 
destitute  of  that  defensive  omamenL  Tlie  rouiM 
voice  of  the  species  is  notorious  to  a  proverb,  hot  the 
warning  cry  of  attack  is  short,  snappish,  and  sharp 
If  lions  in  primitive  times  were  as  nunieroos  m 
Western  Asia  and  Africa  as  tigers  sliU  are  m  tome 
parts  of  India,  they  must  have  been  a  aenoos  m- 
pediment  to  the  extension  of  the  hnman  race;  Ki 
Colonel  Sykes  relates  that  in  less  than  6ve  y«n, 
in  the  Dekkan  alone,  during  his  resden^  there, 
above  1000  of  the  latter  were  shot.  Bat  (be 
counterbalancing  distribution  of  endowtnenis  "J"*" 
what  modifies  the  dangerous  vidnily  of  t™ 
animals :  like  all  the  fclinie,  they  are  mote  or  toi 
nocturnal,  and  seldom  go  abroad  lo  P""","^ 
prey  till  after  sonseL  When  not  P«ssnl^ 
tunger,  they  are  nalurally  indolent,  and,  ftOB 
their  habits  of  uncontrolled  superiori^.  perM(« 
capricious,  but  often  less  si  "    ' 
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Ijons  >re  monogamous  llie  male  living  con- 
Slantljr  with  the  lioness,  both  hntiling  toEeloer,  or 
for  e«ch  olher  when  there  is  ■  litter  of  whelps ;  ajid 
the  mutual  aflection  and  ore  for  (heir  oFTspring 
which  they  display  are  remarkable  in  animals  by 
nature  doomed  to  live  by  blood  and  slaughter. 
It  is  while  seeking  prey  for  their  young  that  they 
are  most  dangerous ;  at  other  times  they  betu- 
alMtinence,  and  when  pitsscd  by  hunger  will  some- 
times feed  on  carcases  found  dead.  They  live  lo 
more  than  fifty  years;  consequently,  having  annual 
lilleis  of  from  three  to  five  cubs,  they  multiply 
mpidly  when  not  seriously  opposed.  After  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  the  lion  soon 
spread  again  into  Lower  Egypt;  and  Fidelio,  a 
European  traveller,  in  the  bwinning  of  the  eighth 
centuiy,  saw  one  slain  al  the  foot  of  the  pyramids, 
after  killing  eight  of  his  assailants.  Lately  they 
have  increased  again  on  (he  Upper  Nile;  and  in 
andent  times,  when  the  devastations  of  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  armies  passed  over 
Palestine,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  de- 
stroyers made  their  appearance  in  great  numbers. 
The  fact,  indeed,  is  attested  by  the  impression 
which  their  increase  made  upon  the  mixed  heathen 
population  of  Samaria,  when  Israel  was  carried 
away  into  captivity  {2  Kings  xviL  25,  26}. 

The  Scriptures  present  manv  striking  pictures  of 
lions,  touched  with  wonderful  force  and  fidelity : 
even  where  the  animal  is  a  direct  instrument  of 
the  Almighty,  while  true  to  his  mis^on,  he  still  re- 
mains so  10  his  nature.  Thus  nothing  can  be  more 
graphic  than  the  record  of  the  man  of  God  (1 
Kii^js  xiiL  38),  disobedient  to  his  charge,  struck 


down  from  his  ass,  and  lyine  dead,  while  the  lion 
stands  by  him,  wilhoal  loucliing  the  lifeless  body, 
or  attacking  the  living  animal,  usually  a  favourite 

Crcy.  See  also  Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Job  iv.  10,  II; 
'ahum  ii.  11,  ij.  Samson's  adventure  also  with 
the  young  lion  (Judg.  xiv.  s,  6),  and  the  pi 


of  the  young  lion  cominp  up  from  the  underwood 

—  eron  the  banks  of  the  Jordan— all  attest  a  perfect 

iwledge  of  the  animal  and  its  habits.      Finally, 


the  lions  in  the  den  with  Daniel,  miraculously 
leaving  him  unmolested,  still  retain,  in  all  other 
respects,  the  real  characteristics  of  their  nature. 

The  lion,  as  an  emblem  of  power,  was  symbolical 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  9).  The  type  re- 
curs in  the  prophetical  visions,  and  the  figure  of 
this  animal  was  among  the  few  which  the  Hebrews 
admitted  in  sculpture,  or  in  cast  metal,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  throne  of  Solomon.  The  heathen 
assumed  the  lion  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  of  the 
god  of  war,  of  Aries,  Ariel,  Arioth,  Re,  the  Indian 
Seeva,  of  dominion  in  general,  of  valour,  etc,  aod 
it  occurs  in  the  names  and  standards  of  many 
nations.  Lions,  in  remote  antiquity,  appear  to  have 
been  trained  for  the  chase,  and  are,  even  now,  oc- 
casiorully  domesticated  with  safety.  Placability 
and  attachment  are  displayed  by  them  even  to  the 
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d^ree  of  active  defence  of  their  friends,  as  was  ex- 
emplilied  at  Birr,  in  Ireland,  in  1839,  when  'a 
keeper  of  wild  beasts,  being  within  the  den,  had 
fallen  accidentally  upon  a  tiger,  who  immediately 
caught  the  man  by  the  thigh,  m  the  presence  of  nu- 
merous spectators  ;  but  a  lion,  being  in  the  same 
compartment,  ruse  up,  and  seizing  the  tiger  by  the 
neck,  compelled  it  to  let  go,  and  the  man  was 
saved '  Numerous  anecdotes  of  a  similar  character 
are  recorded  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers. 

Zoologists  consider  Africa  the  primitive  abode  of 
lions,  their  progress  towards  the  north  and  nest 
having  at  one  time  extended  to  the  forests  of  Mace- 
donia and  Greece  ;  but  in  Asia,  never  to  the  south 
of  the  Nerbudda,  nor  east  of  the  lower  Ganges. 
Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  even  since 
the  havoc  which  the  ostentatious  barbarism  of 
Koman  grandees  made  among  them,  they  have 
diminished  in  number  exceedingly,  although  at  the 
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,    of   Miihlhausen,    also 


tabjomi  corao  =  3113  c  ,, 

brated  polemical  work  against  Christianity  called 
NittachcH  (pPIM,  Vicloryi,  flourished  1380.  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
man.  His  contemporary  Stephen,  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Brandeburg,  who  undertook  to  refute 
his  work,  says  that  lie  lived  in  Cracow,  whilst 
others  will  have  it  that  he  lived  in  Prague.  The 
Nit^achoH,  which  was  finished  about  1399,  consists 
of  seven  parts,  '  according,'  as  he  tells  us,  '  to  the 
seven  days  of  the  week,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty.faur  sections,  according  to  the  number  of  days 
in  the  lunar  year,  which  is  the  Jen-ish  mode  of 
calculation  to  indicate  that  every  Israelite  is 
bound  to  study  his  religion  every  day  of  his  life, 
and  to  remove  every  obstruction  from  the  boun- 
daries of  his  faith'  (comp.  the  aid  of  the  pre/act). 
He  does  not  adopt  any  systematic  plan,  but  dis- 
cusses and  explains  evety  passage  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  which  is  either  adduced  by  Christians  as  a 
Messianic  prophecy  referring  to  Christ,  or  is  used 
by  sceptics  and  bhuphemers  to  sjipport  their  scep- 
ticism and  contempt  for  revelations,  or  is  appealed 
to  by  rationalistic  Jews  to  corroborate  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  etc.,  etc,  beginning  with 
Genesis  and  ending  with  Chronicles,  according  lo 
the  order  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  so 
that  any  passage  in  dispute  might  easily  be  found. 
It  was  largely  transcribed  and  circulated  in  MS, 
among  the  Jews  throughout  the  world  ;  and  in  the 
numerous  attacks  which  they  had  to  sustain  both 
from  Christians  and  rationalists  during  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  this  book  constituted  their  chief 
arsenal,  supplying  them  with  weapons  to  defend 
s.  The  copyists,  however,  not  unfre- 
The 

was  not  printed  till  l&Mi  when  Hacspan  published 
it  under  the  following  circumstances.  This  erudite 
professor  in  the  Bavarian  University  at  Allorf  was 
engaged,  about  164S,  in  a  controversy  on  the 
questions  at  issue  between  Judaism  and  Chris. 
lit  J"   with   a   neighbouring   rabbi    1 


LITTEK 

made  in  15S9,  he  possessed,  und  wliich  he  refused 
to  show  to  his  Christian  opponenL  The  learned 
Hacspan,  however,  was  determined  lo  see  it,  and, 
according  to  a  prearranged  plan,  called  with  three  of 
hit  students  on  the  rabbi,  when  he  pressed  him  in 
such  B  manner  lo  produce  the  MS.  Ihat  he  could 
not  refuse.  He  pretended  to  examine  it,  and 
when  the  students  bad  fairly  surrounded  the  rabbi, 
the  professor  made  his  way  lo  the  door,  got  into  a 
conveyance  which  was  waiting  for  him,  had  the 
MS.  speedily  transcribed  and  printed,  with  exten- 
sive notes  and  an  index,  and  then,  after  much 
earnest  solicitation,  returned  it  to  the  rabbL  This 
is  the  dastardly  maimer  in  which  the  Christian 
world  first  got  to  see  the  famous  JViltatAoH,  and  it 
needs  hardly  to  be  said  that  such  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings produced  no  favourable  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  rabbi  whom  the  professor  was 
anxious  to  bring  over  to  Christ  ianily.  It  was  now 
rapidly  reprint^  translated  into  Latin,  corrected 
and  refuted  by  Blendinger,  Zjjefluniii  .Mi: 
Chrislianos,  etc,  lalittt  temiersutn,  AUdorf  1645  ; 
Wagenscil,  Ttia  igtua  Salana,  Altdorf  16S1 ;  by 
the  same  author,  Sata,  Liber  AfiicAniau  dt  Uxori 
AdulUrii  Suspecta,  Alldorf  1674,  Appendix.  The 
importance  of  Ibis  famous  work  to  tlie  Bibli- 
cal student  can  hardly  be  overrated,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  running  commentary  on  all  the  roost  im- 
portant Messianic  prophecies  and  difficult  portions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Comp.  Fiiist,  Builietheca 
Judaica,  vtj.  ii.  p,  403,  S.  ;  Steinschneider,  Cala- 
logia  Libr.  Hd>r.  in  BAliothica  Bodtdana,  col 
1410- 1414;  Geiger,  Probeti  Jiii.  Vin/icidiguHg 
gtgen  ChrisUiclu  Angrifft  in  MitUlallir  in  LitUr- 
mantii  Deutuhtr  Volki-KaltniUr,  Brieg  1854,  pp. 
9,  ff.  [  47,  fC— C.  D.  G. 

LITTER.  The  word  translated  litter  in  Is. 
Ixvi.  10,  is  3X  t%abi  and  b  the  same  which,  in 
Num.  viL  3,  denotes  the  wains  or  carts  draioH  by 
oxen,  in  which  the  materials  of  the  tabernacle  were 
removed  from  place  to  place.  The  Itab  was  not, 
therefore,  a  litter,  which  is  not  drawn,  but  carried. 
This  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  word  occurs  in 
the  Authoriicd  translation.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  infer  from  this  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  vehicles 
of  the  kind.  Litters,  or  palanquins,  were,  as  we 
know,  in  use  among  the  ancient  Seyptians.  They 
were  borne  upon  the  shoulders  olmen  (No.  338), 
and  appear  to  have  been  used  for  carrying  persons 
of  considerution  short  distances  on  visits,  tike  the 
sedan-chairs  of  a  former  day  in  England.  We 
doubt  if  the  Hebrews  had  this  kind  of  litter,  as  it 
scarcely  agrees  with  their  simple,  unluiurious 
haUts  ;  bat  that  ihcy  hod  litters  home  by  beasts, 
such  as  are  still  common  in  Western  Asia,  seems 
in  the  highest  d^:ree  probable. 

In  Cant  iii.  9  we  find  the  word  pTEM  apkir- 
yon;  Sept  'optiBn;  Vulg.  fireuium,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  Scripture,  and  is  applied  to  a 
vehicle  used  by  king  Solomon.  This  word  is  ren- 
dered 'chariot'  in  our  A.  V.,  although  unlike  any 
other  word  so  rendered  in  Ihat  version.  Il  literally 
means  a  mmring  csticA,  and  is  usually  conceived 
denote  a  kind  of  sedan,  litter,  or  rather  palanqi 
in  which  great  personages  and  women  were  borne 
from  place  to  place.  The  name,  as  well  as  the 
abject,  immediately  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  j^lj  1  k 
tdthl-tm.'an,  the  mating  throne,  or  leal,  of  the  Per- 


sians. It  consists  of  a  light  frame  fiied  on  two 
strong  poles,  like  those  of  our  sedan-chair.  Tlie 
fi^uiie  is  generally  covered  with  doth,  and  has  a 


door,  Eometimes  of  lattice  work,  at  each  side.  It 
il  carried  by  two  mules,  one  between  the  poles  be- 
fore,  the  other  liehind.      These  conveyances  are 


The  popniar  illnstrators  of  Scripture  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  and  the 
other  liners  of  Western  Asia  ;  and  have,  therefore, 
resorted  to  India,  and  drawn  their  illustrations  from 
the  palanquins  borne  by  men,  and  fmm  the  Aawiiiikt 
of  etephants.  This  is  unnecessary,  as  Western  Asia 
still  supplies  conveyances  of  this  description  more 
suitable  and  more  likely  to  have  been  andenlly  ia 
use,  than  any  which  the  fiirther  east  can  produce. 
If  the  one  already  described  should  seem  too 
humble,  there  are  other  takht-ravaru  of  more  im- 
posing appearance.  Same  readers  may  remember 
the  'litter  of  red  doth,  adorned  with  pearls  and 
jewels,'  together  with  ten  mules  (to  liear  it  by  turns), 
which  king  Zahr-Shah  prepared  for  (he  journey  of  his 
daunhler  (Lane's  Arab.  Nights,  L  528}.  Thisuis, 
doubtless,  of  the  kindwhidt  is  bomeby  four  mules, 
two  behind  and  two  before.     In  Atabta,  or  in  the 


e  usually  employed  lo  bear  ibe  takhl- 
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Eomellmes  two  horses.  When  borne  by  camels, 
the  head  of  the  hindmost  of  the  animals  is  bent 
painfull)'  down  under  the  vehicle.  This  is  the  most 
comfortable  kind  of  Iiller,  and  two  light  persons 
may  (lavel  in  iL 

The  thibrayth  is  another  kind  of  camel-lilter, 
resembling  (he  Indian  hawdah,  by  which  name  (or 
mther^iV'i/')  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is  composed 
of  B  smaU  square  platform  with  a  canopy  ot  arched 
covering.     It  accommodates  but  one  person,  and  is 


placed  upon  (he  back  of  a  camel,  and  rests  upon 
two  square  camel-chests,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
animaL  It  is  veiy  evident,  not  only  from  the  lext 
in  view,  but  from  others,  that  the  Hebrews  had 
litters  ;  and  there  is  httle  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
were  the  same  as  those  now  employed  in  Pafcstine, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  there  are 
still  the  same  circumstances  of  climate,  the  same 
domestic:  animals,  and  essentially  the  same  habits 
of  life,  u  in  the  Biblical  period. 

LIVER  n?3)  occurs  in  Eiod.  xxit  13,  32 ; 
Lev.  iii.  4,  to,  i^ ;  iv.  9 ;  tiL  4 ;  viii.  t6,  25  ;  ix. 
10,  19 ;  ProT.  vii.  33 ;  LaitL  ii.  II  ;  Ezek.  xxl  ai. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  generally  derived  from  *133, 
te  bt  ktaoy,  in  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  liver 
OS  tbe  heaviest  of  all  the  viscera,  just  as  in  English 
Ihelungs  are  called  *  the  lights,'  from  their  compara- 
tive lightness.  Gesenius,  however,  adduces  the 
Arabic  JkU,  meaning,  probably,  'the  most  pre- 
cious,' which,  indeed,  suits  the  notions  of  the 
ancient  Orientals,  who  esteemed  the  liver  to  be  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  viscera,  because  they 
thought  it  most  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
blood,  and  held  that  'in  the  blood  is  the  life.'  In 
all  the  instances  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, it  forms  part  of  the  phrase  PJI  mTlTI 

laan,  or  naan  mn'.  or  laan-p,  translated  in 

the  A-  V.  'the  caul  that  is  above  the  liver,'  but 
which  Gesenius,  reasoning  from  the  root,  under- 
stands to  be  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver  itself,  rather 
than  the  caul  over  ait;  which  latter  he  terms 
omenhim  miitui  hipaHioeattricam,  and  which,  he 
observes,  is  inconsiderable  in  slie,  and  has  but  little 
fat.  Tahn  thinks  the  smaller  lobe  to  be  meant 
The  phrase  is  also  rendered  in  the  Sept  rii  Xo^ 
roi!  jfroroi,  or  ri*  ini  ToO,  etc.,  'the  lobe  or  lower 
pendant  of  the  liver,'  the  chief  object  of  attention  in 
the  art  of  hepatoscopy,  or  divination  by  the  liver 
among  the  ancients.  (Jerome  give*  retiiuliim  je- 
ciris,  '  the  net  of  the  liver,'  and  arvina,  '  the  suet,' 
and  iT</<^j,  'the  fat;'  seeltochart, ///ff^  i.  49IJ.) 
It  appears  from  tbe  same  passages  that  it  was  burnt 
upon  the  altar,  and  not  eaten  as  sacrificial  food 
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[John,  BiblixAa  Arthaol.,  sec  378,  n,  7).  The 
liver  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  to  be  the  seat  of  the  passions,  piide, 
love,  etc  Thus,  Gen.  xlix.  6,  'with  their  assem- 
bly let  not  133  (literally,  'my  liver')  be  united;" 
Sept.  tA  ^'ara ;  see  also  Heb,  of  Ps.  xvL  9  ;  Iviu 
9  ;  cviiL  3 ;  and  Anacreon,  Odt  iii.  lin.  ;  Theocri- 
tus, Idyll.  iL  16 ;  Horace,  Carm.  \.  13.  4  ;  2y  15 ; 
iv.  I.  iz ;  and  the  Notes  of  the  Delphin  edition  ; 
comp.  also  I'ersius,  Sat.  v.  129 ;  Juvenal,  Sat.  vL 
647.  Wounds  in  the  liver  were  supposed  to  be 
mortal;  thus  the  expressbns  in  Prov.  viL  23,  'a 
dart  throng  bis  liver,'  and  Lam.  ii.  II,  'my  liver 
is  poured  out  upon  the  earth,'  are  each  of  them  a 
periphrasis  for  death  itself.  So  also  .l^schylus  uses 
the  words  BiyYirti  wpit  i^op  to  describe  a  heart 
wound  lAgamimniin,  432),  The  passage  in  Eie- 
kiel  contains  an  interesting  reference  to  the  most 
ancient  of  all  modes  of  divination,  by  the  inspection 
of  the  viscera  of  animals  and  even  of  mankintl 
sactiGcially  slaughtered  for  the  purpose.  It  is  there 
said  that  the  king  of  Babylon,  among  other  modes 
of  divination  referred  to  in  the  same  verse,  'looked 
upon  the  liver.'  The  Cambridge  iruinuscript  of  the 
Sept  gives  Jfirari  vtor-^aegai ;  other  copies  use 
the  precise  technical  term  ^aTeffmnritiBoPoi.  The 
liver  was  always  considered  the  most  important 
organ  in  the  ancient  art  of  Extispicium,  or  divina- 
tion by  the  entrails.  Philostratus  felicitously  de- 
scribes it  as  '  the  prophesying  tripod  of  all  divina- 
tion' {Lift of  ApallBtiiia,  viii.  7.  5).  The  rulesby 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  judged  of  it  are 
amply  detailed  in  Adam's  Homan  Anliquiliis,  p. 
161,  etc,  Lond.  1834;  andbPotter'sW«-A<ni/<yro 
Cr,rca,  i.  316,  Lond.  1775,  It  is  an  interestmg 
inquiry  how  this  regard  to  it  originated  Vitru- 
vius  su^ests  a  plausible  theory  of  the  first  rise  of 
htpatoscofy.  He  says  the  ancients  inspected  the 
livers  of  those  animals  which  frequented  the  places 
where  they  wished  to  settle  ;  and  if  they  found  the 
liver,  to  which  they  chiefly  ascribed  the  process  of 
sanguification,  was  injured,  they  concluded  that  the 
water  and  nourishment  collected  in  such  localities 
were  unwholesome  {L  4).  But  divination  is  coeval 
and  co-extensive  with  a  belief  in  the  divinity.  We 
accept  the  argument  of  the  Stoics,  'lani  Di:  ergn 
est  Dn-inatio?  We  know  that  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Cain  and  Abel  there  were  certain  means  of  com. 
munication  between  God  and  man,  and  that  those 
means  were  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  animals; 
and  we  prefer  to  consider  those  means  as  the  source 
of  divination  in  later  ages,  conceiving  that  when  the 
real  tokens  of  the  divine  interest  with  which  the 
primitive  families  of  man  were  favoured  ceased,  in 

equence  of  the  roultipl) 

,.  their  descendants  ( 
counsel  and  information  by  the  same  eitemal  ob- 
servances. We  believe  that  thus  only  will  the 
minute  resemblances  be  accounted  for,  which  we 
discover  between  the  diflcrent  methods  of  divina- 
tion, utterly  untraceable  10  reason,  but  which 
have  prevailed  from  unknown  antiquity  among 
the  most  distant  regions.  Cicero  ascribes  divina. 
lion  by  this  and  other  means  to  what  he  calls 
'  the  heroic  ages,'  by  which  term  we  know  he 
means  a  period  antecedent  to  alt  historical  docu- 
ments {Dt  DcvinatiDnf).  Prometheus,  in  the  play 
of  that  title  (474,  etc),  lays  claim  to  having 
taught  mankind  the  different  kinds  of  divination, 
and  that  of  alispicy  among  the  rest ;  and  Prome- 
theus, according  to  Servius  (ad  Viri;.  Ed.  vi.  41), 
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iD$tnicted  the  Assyriaxis ;  and  we  know  from  sacred 
record  that  Assyria  was  one  of  the  countries  first 
peopled.  It  is  further  important  to  remark  that 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  divination  is  that 
of  the  teraphim  of  Laban,  a  native  of  Padan* 
aram,  a  district  bordering  on  that  country  (i 
Sam.  xix.  13,  16),  but  by  which  teraphim  both 
the  Sept  and  Josephus  understood  Iprap  tup 
alytofy  *  the  liver  of  goats*  {Antiq,  vi.  1 1.  4) ;  nor 
does  Whiston,  perhaps,  in  his  note  on  that  passage, 
unreasonably  complain  that,  'since  the  modem 
Jews  have  lost  the  signification  of  the  word  1^33, 
and  since  thb  rendering  of  the  Sept,  as  well  as 
the  opinion  of  Josephus,  are  here  so  much  more 
clear  and  probable,  it  is  unaccountable  that  our 
commentators  shoidd  so  much  hesitate  as  to  its 
true  interpretation'  (Whistou's  Josephtu^  p.  169, 
note,  Edin.  1828 ;  Bochait,  L  41,  De  Caprarum 
Notninibus;  Encyclopedia  Metropditana^  art  *  Di- 
vination;*  RosenmuUer's  Scholia  on  the  several 
mssages  referred  to;  Perizonius,  ad  j£lian.  ii.  31 ; 
Peucer,  De  Pracituis  DrvituUionum  Gencribus^ 
etc.,  Wittebeig  is«>).    [Divination.]— J.  F.  D. 

LIZARD.  Under  this  denomination  the  modem 
zoologist  places  all  the  cold-blooded  animals  that 
haVe  the  conformation  of  serpents  with  the  addi- 
tion of  four  feet  Thus  viewed,  as  one  great 
family,  they  constitute  the  Saurians,  Laoertinse, 
and  Lacertidae  of  authors ;  embracing  numerous 

g^nerical  divisions,  which  commence  with  the 
rgest,  that  is,  the  crocodUe  group,  and  pass 
through  sundry  others,  a  variety  of  species,  for- 
midable, disgusting,  or  pleasing  in  appearance — 
some  equally  frequenting  the  land  and  water, 
others  absolutely  confined  to  the  earth  and  to  the 
most  arid  deserts ;  and  though  in  general  harm- 
less, there  are  a  few  with  disputed  properties,  some 
being  held  to  poison  or  corrode  by  means  of  the 
exudation  of  an  ichor,  and  others  extolled  as 
aphrodisiacs,  or  of  medical  use  in  pharmacy ;  but 
these  properties  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  are  unde- 
termined or  illusory.  For  those  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  see  Chameleon  ;  Crocodile  ;  Dragon  ; 
Leviathan;  Anakah;  Chomet;  Coach;  Le- 

TAAH  ;     SeMMAMITH  ;    ThINSEMETH  ;    TZAB. — 

C.  rl.  S. 

LOAN*  The  Mosaic  laws  which  relate  to  the 
subject  of  borrowing,  lending,  and  repaying,  are  in 
substance  as  follows  : — If  an  Israelite  became  poor, 
what  he  desired  to  borrow  was  to  be  freely  lent  to 
him,  and  no  interest,  either  of  money  or  produce, 
could  be  exacted  from  him ;  interest  might  be 
taken  of  a  foreigner,  but  not  of  an  Israelite  by 
another  Israelite  (Exod.  xxiL  25 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  19, 
20;  Lev.  XXV.  35-38).  At  the  end  of  every 
seven  years  a  remission  of  debts  was  ordained; 
every  creditor  was  to  remit  what  he  had  lent : 
of  a  foreigner  the  loan  might  be  exacted^  but  not 
of  a  brother.  If  an  Israelite  wished  to  borrow,  he 
was  not  to  be  refused  because  the  year  of  remis- 
sion was  at  hand  (Deut  xv»  i-ii).  Pledges 
might  be  taken,  but  not  as  such  the  mill  or  the 
upper  millstone,  for  that  would  be  to  take  a  man's 
life  in  pledge.  If  the  pledge  was  raiment,  it  was 
to  be  given  back  before  sunset,  as  being  needful 
for  a  covering  at  night  The  widow's  garment 
could  not  be  taken  in  pledge  (Exod.  xxiL  26, 
27 ;  Deut  xxiv.  6,  17).  A  part  of  the  last  pas- 
sage we  must  cite  entire,  as  showmg  a  most  ami- 
aMe  and  considerate  spirit  on  the  part  of  Moses 


towards  the  poor:  'When  thou  dost  lend  thy 
brother  anythitig,  thott  shalf  not  go  into  his  honse 
to  fetch  his  pledge ;  thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and 
the  man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  oat 
the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee ;  and  if  the  nan  be 
poor  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge :  m  any 
case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when 
the  sun  goeth  down,  that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own 
raiment,  and  bless  thee ;  and  it  shall  be  righteous- 
ness unto  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God.*    The 
strong  and  impressive  manner  in  which  the  doty 
of  lending  is  enjoined,  is  worthy  of  being  exhibited 
in  the  words  of  Scripture :  '  If  there  be  among 
you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren,  thou  shalt 
not  harden  thy  heart  nor  shut  thine  hand  from 
thy  poor  brother,  but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand 
wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  tend  him  suffi- 
cient for  his  need.     Beware  that  there  be  not  a 
thought  in  thy  wicked  heart,  saying,  the  year  of 
release  is  at  hand,  and  thine  eye  be  evil  against 
thy  poor  brother,  and  thou  ^[ivest  him  noi^ht, 
and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  agamst  thee,  and  it  be 
sin  unto  thee :  thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and 
thine  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest 
unto  him ;   because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord 
thv  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works  and  in 
all  that  thou  puttest  thy  hand  nnto.^ 

These  laws  relating  to  loans  may  wear  a  stiange 
and  somewhat  repulsive  aspect  to  the  mere  modern 
reader,  and  cannot  be  understood,  either  in  their 
bearing  or  their  sanctions,  unless  considered  from 
the  Bihlical  point  of  view.  The  land  of  Canaan 
(as  the  entire  world)  belonged  to  its  Creator,  bat 
was  given  of  God  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
under  certain  conditions,  of  which  this  liberality 
to  the  needy  was  one.  The  power  of  getting  loans 
therefore  was  a  part  of  the  poor  man's  inhentance. 
It  was  a  lien  on  the  land  (the  source  of  all  property 
with  agricultural  people),  which  was  as  valid  as  the 
tenure  of  any  given  portion  by  the  tribe  or  family 
to  whose  lot  It  had  fallen.  This  is  the  light  in 
which  the  Mosaic  polity  represents  the  matter,  and 
in  this  light,  so  long  as  that  polity  retained  its  force, 
would  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  r^;arded  by  the 
owners  of  property.  Thus  the  execution  of  this 
particular  law  was  secured  by  the  entire  force  with 
which  the  constitution  itself  was  recommended  and 
sustained.  But  as  human  selfishness  might  in  time 
endanger  this  particular  set  of  laws,  so  Moses  ap- 
I  lied  special  support  to  the  possibly  weak  part 
Hence  the  emphasis  with  which  be  enjoins  the 
duty  of  lending  to  the  needy.  Of  this  emphasis  the 
very  essence  is  the  sanction  supplied  by  that  special 
providence  which  lay  at  the  very  basis  of  the 
Mosaic  commonwealtn ;  so  that  lending  to  the  des- 
titute came  to  be  enforced  with  all  the  power  de> 
rivable  from  the  express  will  of  God,  of  the 
Almighty  Creator,  ol  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  of 
Htm  whose  favour  was  life,  and  whose  frown  was 
dismay  and  ruin. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  benevolence 
which  runs  through  the  entire  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation ;  and  when  the  age  to  which  its  origin  is 
referred,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  produoed,  are  considered,  our  admi- 
ration rises  to  a  very  hi^h  pitch,  and  we  (eel  that  it 
is  most  insufficient  praise  to  say  that  notboig  so 
benign  in  spirit  had  been  previously  conceived: 
nothing  more  beneficent  and  humane  has  been 
carried  into  effect,  even  since  Jesus  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost     The  conduct  which  the 
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Romans  observed  towards  the  debtor  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  what  is  thus  required  by 
Moses.  Insolvent  debtors  might  be  compelled  to 
serve  their  creditors,  and  oiten  had  to  endure  treat- 
ment as  bad  as  that  of  slaves  (Liv.  iL  23  ;  A.  Cell. 
XX.  I,  19 ;  Appian,  //a/,  p.  40).  In  Athens  also  the 
creditor  had  a  claim  to  the  person  of  the  debtor 
(Plut.  VU.  Sol.  15).  Moses  himself  seems  to  have 
admitted  some  restrictions  to  his  benevolent  laws ; 
for  from  Lev.  xxv.  39,  seq.^  it  appears  that  a  poor 
Israelite  might  be  sold  to  one  possessed  of  substance : 
he  was,  however,  to  serve,  not  as  a  bond,  but  as  a 
hired  servant,  who  at  the  jubilee  was  restored  with 
his  children  to  entire  liberty,  so  that  he  might  re- 
turn unto  the  possession  of  his  fathers. 

That  the  system  of  law  regarding  loans  was  car- 
ried into  effect  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  It 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  general  constitution, 
and  therefore  came  recommended  with  the  entire 
sanction  which  that  system  had  on  its  own  behalf; 
nor  were  there  any  predominant  antagonist  prin- 
ciples at  work  which  would  prevent  this  from 
proceeding  step  by  step,  in  its  proper  place  and 
time,  with  the  residue  of  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
Nor  do  the  passages  of  Scripture  (Job  xxii.  6 ;  xxiv. 
3 ;  Matt  xviii.  28 ;  Prov.  xxviii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xviil  8 ; 
Ps.  XV.  5  ;  cix.  II)  which  give  us  reason  to  think 
that  usury  was  practised  and  the  poor  debtor  op- 

I)ressed,  shew  anything  but  those  breaches  to  which 
aws  are  always  liable,  especially  in  a  period  when 
morals  grow  corrupt  and  mstitutions  in  consequence 
decline  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  stem  reproofs  which 
such  violations  called  forth  forcibly  demonstrate 
that  the  legislation  in  question  had  taken  effect, 
and  had  also  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
national  character,  and  on  the  spirit  with  which  the 
misdeeds  of  rich  oppressors  and  the  injuries  of  the 
needy  were  regarded. 

While,  however,  the  benign  tendency  of  the  laws 
in  question  is  admitted,  may  it  not  be  questioned 
whether  they  were  strictly  just?  Such  a  doubt 
could  arise  only  in  a  mind  which  viewed  the  subject 
from  the  position  of  our  actual  society.  A  modem 
might  plead  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  his  own ;  that  his  property  of  every 
Kind — land,  food,  money — was  his  own  ;  and  that 
he  was  justified  to  turn  all  and  each  part  to  account 
for  his  own  benefit.  Apart  from  religious  consi- 
derations this  position  is  impregnable.  But  such  a 
view  of  property  finds  no  support  in  the  Mosaic 
institutions.  In  them  property  has  a  divine  origin, 
and  its  use  is  intrusted  to  man  on  certain  conditions, 
which  conditions  are  as  valid  as  is  the  tenure  of  pro- 
perty itself.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  entire  land 
— ^all  property — was  a  great  loan,  a  loan  lent  of 
God  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  might  well  there- 
fore acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  which  required  a 
portion — a  small  portion — of  this  loan  to  be  under 
certain  circumstances  accessible  to  the  destitute. 
This  view  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that 
interest  might  be  taken  of  persons  who  were  not 
Hebrews,  and  therefore  lay  beyond  the  sphere  em- 
braced by  this  special  arrangement.  It  would  open 
too  wide  a  field  did  we  proceed  to  consider  how  far 
the  Mosaic  system  might  be  applicable  in  the  world 
at  large ;  but  this  is  very  clear  to  our  mind,  that 
the  theory  of  property  on  which  it  rests — that  is, 
making  property  to  be  divine  in  its  origin,  and 
therefore  tenable  only  on  the  fulfilment  of  such  con- 
ditions as  the  great  laws  of  religion  and  morality 
enforce — ^is  more  true  and  more  philosophical  (ex- 


cept in  a  college  of  Atheists)  than  the  narrow  and 
baneful  ideas  which  ordinarily  prevail 

Had  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  a  free  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  the  permission  to  take  usury  of 
foreigners  might  have  had  the  effect  of  impoverish- 
ing Palestine  by  affording  a  strong  inducement  for 
employing  capital  abroad  ;  but,  under  the  actual 
restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  tliis  evil  was  impos- 
sible. Some  not  inconsiderable  advantages  must 
have  ensued  from  the  observance  of  these  laws. 
The  entire  alienation  and  loss  of  the  lent  property 
were  prevented  by  that  peculiar  institution  which 
restored  to  every  man  his  property  at  the  great  year 
of  release.  In  the  interval  between  the  jubilees  the 
svstem  under  consideration  would  tend  to  prevent 
those  inequalities  of  social  condition  which  alwavs 
arise  rapidly,  and  which  have  not  seldom  brought 
disaster  and  ruin  on  states.  The  affluent  were  re- 
quired to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  affluence  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  needy,  without  exacting 
that  recompense  which  would  only  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  more  needy ;  thus  superinduc- 
ing a  state  of  thines  scarcely  more  injurious  to  the 
one  than  to  the  odier  of  these  two  parties.  There 
was  also  in  this  system  a  strongly  conservative  in- 
fluence. Agriculture  was  the  foundation  of  the 
constitution.  Had  money-lending  been -a  trade, 
money -making    would   also    have   been   eagerly 

{)ursued.  Capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
and  ;  the  agriculturist  would  pass  into  the  usurer ; 
huge  inequalities  would  arise ;  commerce  would 
assume  predominance,  and  the  entire  common- 
wealth be  overturned — changes  and  evils  which 
were  prevented,  or,  if  not  so,  certainly  retarded  and 
abated,  by  the  code  of  laws  regarding  loans.  As  it 
was,  the  gradually  increasing  wealth  of  the  country 
was  in  the  main  laid  out  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  aug- 
ment its  productiveness  and  distribute  its  bounties. 
These  views  may  prepare  the  reader  for  con- 
sidering the  doctrine  of  *  the  Great  Teacher  *  on  the 
subject  of  loans.  It  is  found  forcibly  expressed  in 
Luke's  Gospel  (vL  34,  35)  :  *  If  ye  lend  to  them  of 
whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what  thank  have  ye?  for 
sinners  also  lend  to  sinners,  to  receive  as  much 
again  :  but  love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and 
lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again ;  and  your  reward 
shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the 
Highest ;  for  he  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and 
to  the  eviL '  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  distinct 
and  full,  unmistakeable,  and  not  to  be  evaded.  He 
commands  men  to  lend,  not  as  Jews  to  Jews,  but 
even  to  enemies,  without  asking  or  receiving  any 
return,  after  the  manner  of  the  Great  Benefactor 
of  the  Universe,  who  sends  down  his  rains  and  bids 
his  sun  to  shine  on  the  fields  of  the  unjust  as  well 
as  of  the  iust.  To  attempt  to  view  this  command 
in  the  light  of  reason  and  experience  would  require 
space  which  cannot  here  be  given  ;  but  we  must 
add,  that  any  attempt  to  explain  the  injunction 
away  is  most  unworthy  on  tlie  part  of  professed 
disciples  of  Christ ;  and  that,  not  impossibly  at 
least,  fidelity  to  the  behests  of  Him  whom  we  call 
Lord  and  Master  would  of  itself  answer  all  doubts 
and  remove  all  misgivings,  by  practically  shewing 
that  this,  as  every  other  doctrine  that  fell  from  His 
lips,  is  indeed  of  God  (John  vii  17). — ^J.  R.  B. 

LOAVES.    [Bread.] 

LOCK,    i^^yap ;  «XeWpor,  sera  (Nch.  iii.  3,  13, 
14,   15 ;  Cant.  v.   5).     Details  of  the  mode  of 


fasteninjj  gates  anil  doors  in  the  East  have  been 
alicaily  given  [Door  ;  Key].  The  locks  art  com- 
monly huge  clkuns)'  things  of  wood  (Dr.  Thomson, 
Land  and  Boot,  p.  317,  speaks  of  one  to  a  castle 
ilimr,  which,  with  its  key,  was  almost  a.  load  for  a 
camel),  of  which  the  iccompanying  sketch  shews 
They  consist  of  a  bar  (a)  hollowed  at 


mber 

drilled  in  the  bar  (/)  into  whicli  they^drop,  and 
render  it  fcst  {fig,  x).  The  liey  (*)  is  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  with  the  same  number  of  fixed  metal  p^s 
(*^  projecting  from  its  upper  surface,  which  when 
introduced  into  the  end  of  the  bar  (as  in  fig.  3) 
raises  the  movable  pegs  ((),  and  allows  the  bar  to  be 
drawn  back.  These  locks  are  placed  on  the  in- 
side of  doors  of  gajdetis  and  couils,  and  sometimes 


even  of  inner  rooms.  A  hole  is  cut  in  the  door  to 
allow  the  arm  to  be  introduced  to  insert  the  key, 
which  eiplains  Cant.  v.  4.  The  locks  being  easily 
picked,  are  sometimes,  as  an  additional  safe^rd. 


LOLUST,     [Arbeh;  Chagae;  Chanamal; 
ChargoljChasiljGazam;  GoB;  Salam;Tze- 

LATML  ;  YBLEK.] 


OD,  and  in  the  N.  T.  Lydda  ^,  perhaps 
fe;'  AiM,  AoSaH;  Alen.  AH,  AiiMuw;  Lod; 


LOD, 

in  N.  T.  AiSi^].'~VlVi^  fa  j  Chron.  vU  .-, 
that  Shamed,  a  Benjainite,  built  Ono  and  Led,  with 
the  towns  thereoE  Probably  it  was  rebuild  like 
most  other  towns  in  Canaan,  upon  an  ancient  site. 
The  site  it  a  noble  one — a  gentle  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  and  fertile  plain,  which  extends 
to  the  sea  on  the  west,  to  the  mountains  of  judah 
on  the  east,  and  north  and  south  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  It  is  twelve  miles  from  Toppa,  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem,  and  about  two  and  a  half  iniles  north  of 
Ramleh.  The  site  of  Ono,  which  was  founded  at 
the  same  time,  is  four  miles  across  the  plain  to  the 
north-wesL  Lod  was  again  occupied  immediately 
after  the  captivity  (Eira  iL  33;  Neh.  vii.37);  but 
we  hear  no  more  of  it  in  O.  T.  history.  About  the 
year  B.  c.  145  the  district  of  Lydda,  with  two 
others  adjoining,  was  separated  from  Samaria  and 
annexed    to  Judmi,   on  account  of  the  respect 


■2  LOD 

eulcrtained  for  the  Jewish  leader,  Jonalhin,  by 
Demetrius  Nicator  (i  Maccab.  li.  30,  u^.;  Joseph. 
Antig.  xiiL  4.  g;  Reland,  pp.  178,  i/q.)  After  ilic 
death  of  Julius  CLCsar,  Casuus  Longinus,  one  of 
his  murderers,  commanded  in  Fnlestme,  and  was 
guilty  of  many  acts  of  cruelty.  Among  others,  he 
sold  to  slavery  the  whole  people  of  Lydda  (Josepli. 
Antiq.  xiv.  II,  a) ;  a  short  time  afterwards,  how- 
ever, they  were  set  at  liberty  and  restored  to  their 
homes  by  order  of  Antony  (/</.,  xiv.  iz.  5)  Robin- 
son, B,  R.,  ii.  145)- 

But  Lydda  derives  its  chief  and  undying  intcrtsl 
from  the  miracle  wrought  by  Peter  upon  the  para- 
Ijitic  Eneas  (Acts  ix.  33).  The  glad  and  wondmui 
tidings  soon  sped  to  Joppa,  '  forasmuch  as  Lyddi 


wonderful  (ver.  3S,  itq,")  Lydda  snHeied  seieiely 
during  the  wars  between  the  Jews  and  Romans. 
It  was  burned  to  ashes  by  Cestius  Gatlus  [Joseph. 
Bdl.Jud.  ii.  19.  I);  and  being  captured  bv  Ves- 
pasian at  a  later  period,  was  colonized  by  his  td- 
herents  {Ld.,  iv.  S.  i).  But,  notwithstanding  ibefe 
calamities,  it  was  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  and 
famous  as  a  scat  of  Jewish  learning  (Lighlfoot, 
Optra,  il  145;  Edersheiin,  HUl.  ef  t/u  Jem,  p 
176).  LDte  many  other  towns  in  Palestine  wliich 
were  rebuilt  or  adorned  during  the  Roman  rule. 
Lydda  got  a  new  name.  The  Hebrew  Lod,  and 
the  Greek  corruption  Lydda,  were  both  set  aside, 
and  the  official  designation  became  Diospelit.  Thii 
name  first  appears  on  coins  of  Septimius  Sevenis, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  (Eckhe^ 
Nummor.  Doctr. ,  iiL  431 ;  cf.  Jerome,  OPera,  L 
696;  ed.  Migne).  From  this  time  the  towubetaine 
one  of  the  most  important  places  m  western  Pales- 
tine (Reland,  p.  877).  It  was  made  the  seal  of  1 
bishopric  at  an  early  period,  and  continues  u 
down  to  the  present  time  {Id.,  pp.  aij,  aaj;  Le 
Quien,  Oritns  Ckr.,  UL)  Veiy  early  tiadiliraii 
affirm  Lydda  to  be  the  birthplace  of  St.  Geom; 
and  in  some  of  the  Noiilia  Eiclaiaiticr,  we  find  il 
mentioned  as  '  Diospolisor  City  of  George  (rra^ta' 
rbXtan ;  Reland,  p.  120).  A  splendid  church  vat 
there  erected  in  honour  of  the  saint,  some  say  br 
the  emperor  Justinian  (Will  Tyr.,  Hut.  vii  11 ': 
cf.  Anion.  Marl.,  Llin.  30).  In  the  beginningof 
the  eighth  century  Lydda  was  laid  in  nuns  by  the 
Saracens ;  but  the  church  escaped,  only  to  be  de- 
stroyed, however,  by  the  Mohammedans  on  the  ap' 
proach  of  the  Crusaders  ( WUI.  Tyr.,  viL  Ji).  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  at  this  time  the  new  name,  Dios- 
polls,  had  disappeared,  and  the  old  Hebrew  name, 
Lod,  which  had  probably  been  always  lued  by  the 
inhabitants,  appeals  again  in  history.  The  Cnsa- 
deis  paid  great  respect  to  I^da,  and  adopted 
Geoi^  as  theii  patron-saint  (Heylin,  Hirlery  of  St. 
CeoTgi\.  The  chun:h  was  rebuilt  by  them  ;  but 
after  the  evacuation  of  Palestine  it  gradually  fell  to 
ruin,  and  Lydda  dwindled  down  to  a  small  anJ 
poor  village.  A  part  of  the  church  was  converted 
mio  a  mosque,  and  to  that  drcumstance  we  are 
indebted  for  the  beautiful  Iragment  of  it  which  suH 

The  village  of  Lydda,  now  called  LuJ,  coutaiu 
about  a  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  though  its  bouse 
are  small  and  poor,  and  its  lanes  dirty,  yet  theit  is 
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Church  only  the  walls  and  part  of  the  vault  of  the 
chancel  remain.  The  capitals  of  the  pilasters  and 
the  cornice  are  marble,  and  profusely  ornamented. 
One  lofty  pointed  arch  stands  on  the  sooth  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  has  a  very  striking  appearance.  Full 
descriptions  of  Lydda  may  be  seen  in  Robinson, 
vol.  ii. ;  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book;  Hand- 
book^ 278,  seq.  Its  history  is  sketched  in  Reland 
and  Le  Quien ;  and  the  story  of  St  George  is  given 
at  great  length  in  Acta  Sanctorum^  tom.  ill  p.  100, 
seq.^  and  in  Heylin*s  History,—^,  L.  P. 

LO-DEBAR  pm  "h  and  "^  16,  'without  pas- 

T    J 

ture;*  AoBdfiap  and  A<a9afidp;  Alex.  AaSdBap; 
Lodadar),  a  town  of  Gilead,  where  Mephibosneth, 
the  deformed  son  of  Jonathan,  found  a  home  after 
the  death  of  his  father  and  grandfather  (2  Sam.  ix. 
5).  When  David  fled  from  Jerusalem  to  Maha- 
naim  on  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  Machir  of  Lo- 
debar,  who  had  previously  sheltered  Mephibosheth, 
was  among  the  first  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
royal  refugee  (xvii.  27).  Gilead  was  a  pastoral 
country;  and  its  people,  simple  and  primitive  in 
their  habits,  exercised  a  generous  and  profuse 
hospitality  to  strangers.  The  site  of  Lo-debar 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {OnonuuL,  s.  v.  La-dabar  and  Lo-dabar). 
It  must  have  been  near  Mahanaim,  for  there 
Ishbosheth  was  crowned  by  Abner,  and  we  may 
suppose  the  relatives  of  Saul  would  gather  round 
it  (2  Sam.  ii.  9) ;  there,  too,  David  had  taken 
refuge  when  Machir  supplied  him  with  furniture 
and  provisions.     Reland  suggests  that  this  town 

may  be  identical  with  Udbir  (in*!^),  or  Debir 

p3*l,  Debir)  of  Josh.  xiii.  26.  Although  Lidbir 
may  be  the  real  form  of  the  latter  word,  yet  it 
seems  very  doubtful  whether  Lo-debar  could  be  so 
contracted  (Reland,  p.  875;  Keil,  On  Josh,  xiii. 
26).— J.  L.  P. 

LOESNER,  Christoph  Friedricii,  a  Ger- 
man philologist,  was  bom  in  Leipzig  in  1 734,  and 
died  there  in  1803,  as  professor  of  philology 
at  the  university.  His  principal  works  relating 
to  Biblical  literature  zxe--Specimen  Uctionum  philo- 
lofiiearum,  Leipzig  1 758,  4to ;  Observaiiones  in 
rikiquias  versianis  proverbiorum  Salomonis  graea 
Aquilay  Symnuuhi  et  Theodotionis  (contained  in 
the  3d  tom.  of  the  Cymmentationes  theolog.) ;  Cal- 
Umachi  Hymni  et  Epigrammata^  Leipzig  1774, 
8vo  ;  Observaiiones  in  N.  T,  a  Philone  Alexan- 
drine^ ib.  1777,  8vo. — E.  D. 

LOG.    [Weights  and  Measures.] 

LQIS  (Awtf),  the  grandmother  of  Timothy,  not 
by  the  side  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Greek,  but  by 
that  of  his  mother.  Hence  the  Syriac  has  'thy 
mother's  mother.'  She  is  commended  by  St.  Paul 
for  her  faith  (2  Tim.  i.  5) ;  for  although  she  might 
not  have  known  that  the  Christ  was  come,  and 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he,  she  yet  believed 
in  the  Messiah  to  come,  and  died  in  that  faith. — 
J.  K. 

LOMBROSO,  Jacob,  a  very  distinguished 
physician,  grammarian,  and  commentator.  He  was 
Rabbi  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Venice,  where  he 
published  in  1638-39  a  very  valuable  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  an  elaborate  introduction,  a 
grammatical  and  critical  commentar}',  and  a  Spanish 


translation  of  the  difficult  expressions  entitled  K/D 
nn3  ID,  A  Handful  of  Quiet.  Comp.  Masch, 
Bibliotheca  Sacra^  1.  1 14 ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogue 
Libr.  Hebr,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana^  col.  80,  1 230; 
Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  iL  254. — C.  D.  G. 

LONGEVITY.  Longevity  is  a  compound  of 
two  Latin  words,  and  signifies  prolongation  of  life. 
The  lengthened  ages  of  some  of  the  ante  and  post- 
diluvian fathers,  as  given  by  Moses  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  are  as  follows : — 

Years. 
Adam   .  .  .   Gen.  v.    5  930 

Seth      .  .  .        „        8  912 

Enos      .  .  .         ,,       II  905 

Cainan .  .         „       14  910 

Mahalaleel  i»       '7  S95 

Tared     .  .  .         „       20  962 

Enoch  .  .  .        „      23  365 

Methuselah       .  ,,27  969 

Lamech  .  »      3*  777 

Noah    .  .  „  ix.  29  950 

Shem     .  .        „  XL  10,  II     600 

Arphaxad  .  .        „       12,  13    438 

Salah    .  .  .         „       14,  15    433 

Eber     .  .  .         „       16,  17    464 

Pdeg    .  .  .        „       18,  19    239 

Reu  .  .        »f      20, 21    239 

Serag   .  .  .         „       22, 23    230 

Nahor  .  .  .         „       24, 25     148 

Terah   .  .  .         „       32  205 

Abraham  .         „  xxv.7  175 

Infidelity  has  not  failed,  in  various  ages,  to 
attack  revelation  on  the  score  of  the  supposed  ab- 
surdity of  assigning  to  any  class  of  men  this 
lengthened  term  of  existence.  In  reference  to  this, 
Josephus  {Antiq.  i.  3.  9)  remarks  : — *  Let  no  one 
upon  compa^^ing  the  lives  of  the  ancients  with  our 
lives,  and  with  the  few  years  which  we  now  live, 
think  that  what  we  say  of  them  is  false ;  or  make 
the  shortness  of  our  lives  at  present  an  argument 
that  neither  did  they  attain  to  so  long  a  duration 
of  life.*  When  we  consider  the  compensating  pro- 
cess which  is  going  on,  the  marvel  is  that  the 
human  frame  should  not  last  longer  than  it  does. 
Some,  however,  have  supposed  that  the  years 
above  named  are  lunar^  consisting  of  about  thirty 
days ;  but  this  supposition,  with  a  view  to  reduce 
the  lives  of  the  antediluvians  to  our  standard,  is  re- 
plete with  difficulties.  At  this  rate  the  whole 
time  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  Flood  would 
not  be  more  than  about  140  years ;  and  Methu- 
selah himself  would  not  have  attained  to  the  age 
which  many  even  now  do,  whilst  many  must  have 
had  children  when  mere  infants  I  Besides,  if  we 
compute  the  age  of  the  postdiluvians  by  this 
mode  of  calculation — and  wny  should  we  not  ? — 
we  shall  find  that  Abraham,  who  b  said  to  have 
died  in  a  good  old  age  (Gen.  xxv.  8)  could  not  have 
been  more  than  fifteen  years  old !  Moses  must 
therefore  have  meant  solar^  not  lunar  years — not, 
however,  exactly  so  long  as  ours,  for  the  ancients 
generally  reckoned  twelve  months,  of  thirty  days 
each,  to  the  year.  *Nor  is  there,*  observes  St. 
Augustine  {De  Civ.  Dei^  xv.  12),  'any  care  to  be 
given  unto  those  who  think  that  one  of  our  ordi- 
nary years  would  make  ten  of  the  years  of  these 
times,  being  so  short  ;  and  therefore,  say  they, 
900  years  of  theirs  are  90  of  ouis — their  10  is  our 
I  and  their  100  our  la  Thus  think  they,  that 
Adam  was  but  20  years  old  when  he  begat  Seth, 
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and  he  but  20^  when  he  begat  Enos,  whom  the 
Scriptures  call  (the  Sept.  ver.)  205  years.  For, 
as  these  men  hold,  the  Scripture  divided  one  year 
into  ten  parts,  calling  each  part  a  year ;  and  each 
part  had  a  six-fold  quadrate,  because  in  six  days 
God  made  the  world.  Now  6  times  6  is  36,  which 
multiplied  by  10  makes  360 — i.e.^  twelve  lunar 
montns.'  Abarbanel,  in  his  Comment  on  Gen.  v., 
states  that  some,  professing  Christianity,  had  fallen 
into  the  same  mistake,  viz.,  that  Moses  meant 
lunar^  and  not  solar  ye^xs.  Ecclesiastical  history 
does  not  inform  us  of  this  fact,  except  it  be  to  it 
that  Lactantitts  refers  (ii.  13)  when  ne  speaks  of 
one  Varro  : — *The  life  of  man,  though  temporary, 
was  yet  extended  to  1000  years ;  of  this  Varro  is 
so  ignorant  that,  though  known  to  all  from  the 
sacred  writings,  he  would  argue  that  the  1000 
years  of  Moses  were,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
mode  of  calculation,  only  1000  months  !' 

That  the  ancients  computed  time  diHerently  we 
learn  from  Pliny  {Hist  Nat,  vii.),  and  also  from 
Scaliger  {De  Emend,  Temporum^  i.) ;  still  this 
does  not  alter  the  case  as  above  stated  (see  Heideg- 
gerus,  De  Anno  Patriarcharum), 

But  it  is  asked,  if  Moses  meant  solar  years,  how 
came  it  to  pass  that  the  patriarchs  did  not  begin  to 
beget  children  at  an  earlier  period  than  they  are 
reported  to  have  donef  Seth  was  105  years  old, 
on  the  lowest  calculation,  when  he  begat  Enos; 
and  Methuselah  187  when  Lamech  was  Dom  I  St. 
Augustine  (I  15)  explains  this  difficulty  in  a  two- 
fold manner,  by  supposing — 

1.  Either  that  the  age  of  puberty  was  later  in 

J>roportion  as  the  lives  of  the  antediluvians  were 
onger  than  ours  ;  or 

2.  That  Moses  does  not  record  the  first-bom 
sons  but  as  the  order  of  the  genealogy  required, 
his  object  being  to  trace  the  succession  uom  Adam, 
through  Seth,  to  Abraham.  The  learned  Heideg- 
gems  (De  /Etate  Ante-Diluv.)  thus  confirms  this 
latter  view  :  '  Consilium  fuit  Mosi,  uti  cuilibet  con- 
fectu  proclive  est  Nose  et  Abrahami  genealogiam 
pertexere,  turn  quia  illi  duo  inter  caeteros  fide  et 
pietate  eminebant  et  uterque  divinitus  insigni  do- 
natus  est  praerogativa.' 

Whilst  the  Jews  have  never  questioned  the 
longevity  assigned  by  Moses  to  the  patriarchs, 
they  have  yet  disputed,  in  many  instances,  as  to 
whether  it  was  common  to  all  men  who  lived  up 
to  the  period  when  human  life  was  contracted. 
Maimonides  [More  Nevochim^  il  47)  says — 

*  Longsevitatem  banc  non  fuisse  nisi  quonfndam 
singularium  commemoratomm  in  lege ;  reliquos 
illomm  seculomm  annos  attigtsse  non  plures,  quam 
hodie  adhuc  communiter  fieri  solet.' 

With  this  opinion  Abarbanel,  on  Gen.  v.,  agretrs ; 
Nachmanides,  however,  rejects  it,  and  shews  that 
the  life  of  the  descendants  of  Cain  must  have  been 
(juite  as  long  as  that  of  the  Sethites,  though  not  no- 
ticed by  Moses  ;  for  only  seven  individuals  of  the 
former  filled  up  the  space  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  death  of  Abel  and  the  Flood,  whereas 
ten  of  the  latter  are  enumerated.  We  have  reason 
then  to  conclude,  that  longevity  was  not  confined 
to  any  peculiar  tribe  of  the  ante  or  post-diluvian 
fathers,  but  was  vouchsafed,  in  general,  to  alL 
Irenaens  (Adversus  Hares,  v.)  informs  us  that  some 
supposed  that  the  fact  of  its  being  recorded  that  no 
one  of  the  antediluvians  named  attained  the  age 
of  1000  ^ears,  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  declaration 
(Cjen.  til.),  *  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 


shall  surely  die ;'  grounding  the  opimon,  or  ratba 
conceit,  upon  P&  xa  4,  namely,  that  (jod*8  day  is 
1000  years. 

As  to  the  probable  reasons  why  God  so  pro- 
longed the  life  of  man  in  the  earlier  ages  of^the 
wond,  and  as  to  the  subordinate  means  by  which 
this  might  have  been  accomplished,  Josephus  says 
{Antiq,  L  3) :  '  For  those  andents  were  beloved 
of  God,  and  lately  made  by  Ckxi  himself;  and  be- 
cause their  food  was  then  fitter  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  they  might  well  live  so  great  a  number 
of  years  :  and  because  God  afforded  them  a  longer 
time  of  life  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  the  g«)d 
use  they  made  of  it  in  astronomical  and  geometri- 
cal discoveries,  which  would  not  have  afforded  the 
time  for  foretelling  the  periods  of  the  stan  unless 
they  had  lived  600  years ;  for  the  great  vear  is 
completed  in  that  interval.'  To  this  he  adds  the 
testimony  of  many  celebrated  profisuie  historians, 
who  affirm  that  the  ancients  lived  1000  years. 

In  the  above  passage  Josephus  enumerates /wr 
causes  of  the  longevity  of  the  earlier  patriarchs. 
As  to  the  first,  viz.,  their  being  dearer  to  God  than 
other  men,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  maintained, 
for  the  profligate  descendants  of  Cain  were  equally 
long-lived,  as  mentioned  above,  with  others.  Ndiher 
can  we  agree  in  the  second  reason  he  assigns,  be- 
cause we  find  that  Noah  and  others,  though  bom 
so  long  subsequently  to  the  creation  of  Adam,  yet 
lived  to  as  great  an  age,  some  of  them  to  a  greater 
age,  than  he  did.    If;  again,  it  were  right  to  attri- 
bute longevitv  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  food 
of  the  antediluvians,  then  the  seasons,  on  whidi 
this  depends,  must  about  Moses's  time-— for  it  was 
then  that  the  term  of  human  existence  was  reduced 
to  its  present  standard — ^have  assumed  a  fixed  cha- 
racter.   But  no  change  at  that  time  took  place  in 
the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  which  the 
seasons  of  heat,  cold,  etc.,  are  regulated ;  hence 
we  must  not  assume  that  it  was  the  nature  of  the 
fruits  they  ate  which  caused  longevity.     How  far 
the  antediluvians  had  advanced  in  scientific  re- 
search generally,   and  in  astronomical  discovery 
particularly,   we  are  not  informed;  nor  can  «e 
place  any  dependence  upon  what  Josephus  says 
about  the  two  inscribed  pillars  which  remained 
from  the  old  world  (see  Antiq,  L  2.  3).    We  are 
not,  therefore,  able  to  determine,  with  any  confi- 
dence, that  God  permitted  the  earlier  generations 
of  man  to  live  so  long,  in  order  that  they  might 
arrive  at  a  high  dqeree  of  mental  excellence.   From 
the  brief  notices  which  the  Scriptures  afford  of  the 
character   and   habits   of  the  antediluvians,  we 
should  rather  infer  that  they  had  not  advanced 
very  far  in  discoveries  in  natural  and  expcrimentaJ 
pMosophy   (see   Antediluvians),      we  most 
suppose  that  they  did  not  reduce  their  language  to 
alphabetical  order,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  do  so 
at  a  time  when  human  life  was  so  orolonged,  that 
the  tradition  of  the  creation  passea  through  only 
two  hands  to  Noah.     It  would  seem  that  the  book 
ascribed  to  Enoch  is  a  work  of  postdiluvian  origin 
(see  Jurieu,  Crit.  Hist,^  i.  41).    Possibly,  a  want  of 
mental  employment,  together  with  the  labour  they 
endured  ere  they  were  able  to  extract  firom  the 
earth  the  necessaries  of  life,  might  have  been  some 
of  the  proximate  causes  of  that  degeneracy  whidi 
led  God  in  judgment  to  destroy  the  old  worW.    If 
the  antediluvians  began  to  hiar  children  at  we 
age  on  an  average  of  100,  and  if  they  ceased  to  do 
so  at  600  years  (see  Shuckford's  Connect  ^  i.  3^'* 
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the  world  m^ht  then  have  been  hr  more  densely 
populated  than  it  is  now.     Supposing,  moreover, 
that  the  earth  was  no  more  productive  antecedently 
than  it  was  subsequently  to  the  flood ;  and  that  the 
antediluvian  fathers  were  ignorant  of  those  me- 
chanical arts  which  so  much  abridge  human  labour 
now,  we  can  easily  understand  how  difficult  they 
must  have  found  it  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  this  the  more  so 
if  animal  food  was  not  allowed  them.     The  pro- 
longed life,  then,  of  the  generations  before  the 
flood,  would  seem  to  have  been  rather  an  ezn/ 
than  a  blessine,  leading  as  it  did  to  the  too  rapid 
peopling  of  the  earth.    We  can  readily  conceive 
now  this  might  conduce  to  that  awful  state  of 
things  expre^ed  in  the  words,  *  And  the  whole 
earth  was  filled  with  violence.'    In  the  absence  of 
any  well-regulated  system  of  government,  we  can 
imagine  what  evils  must  have  arisen :  the  unprin- 
cipled would  oppress  the  weak ;  the  crafty  would 
outwit  the  unsuspecting ;  and,  not  having  the  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes,  destruction  and  misery 
would  be  in  their  ways.    Still  we  must  admire  the 
providence  of  God  in  the  longevity  of  man  imme- 
diately after  the  creation  and  the  flood.     After  the 
creation,  when  the  world  was  to  be  peopled  by 
one  man  and  one  woman,  the  age  of  the  greatest 
part  of  those  on  record  was  900  and  upwards. 
But  after  the  flood,  when  there  were  three  couples 
to  re-people  the  earth,  none  of  the  patriarchs  ex- 
cept dhem  reached  the  age  of  500 ;  and  only  the 
three  first  of  his  line,  viz.,  Arphaxad,  Selah,  and 
Eber,  came  near  that  age,  which  was  in  the  first 
century  after  the  flood.     In  the  second  century  we 
do  not  find  that  anv  attained  the  age  of  240 ;  and  in 
the  third  century  (atx>ut  the  latter  end  of  which  Abra- 
ham was  bom)  none  except  Terah  arrived  at  200 ; 
by  which  time  the  world  was  so  well  peopled,  that 
the^  had  built  cities,  and  were  formed  into  distinct 
nations  under  their  respective  kings  (see  Gen.  xv. ; 
see  also  Usher  and  Petavius  on  the  increase  of 
mankind  in  the  three  first  centuries  after  the  flood). 
That  the  common  age  of  man  has  been  the 
same  in  all  times  since  the  world  was  peopled,  is 
manifest  from  profime  as  well  as  sacred  history. 
Plato  lived  to  the  age  of  81,  and  was  accounted 
an  old  man ;  and  those  whom  Pliny  reckons  up 
(vil  48)  as  rare  examples  of  long  life,  may,  for  the 
most  part,  be  equalled  in  modem  times.     We  can- 
not, then,  but  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  propor- 
tion that  there  is  between  births  and  deaths ;  for 
by  this  means  the  population  of  the  world  is  kept 
up.     If  the  fixed  standard  of  human  life  were  that 
of  Methuselah's  age,  or  even  that  of  Abraham's, 
the  world  would  soon  be  overstocked ;  or  if  the 
age  of  man  were  limited  to  that  of  divers  other 
animals — to  10,  20,  or  30  years  only — the  decay  of 
mankind  would  then  be  too  fast.    But  on  the  pre- 
sent scale  the  balance  is  nearly  even,  and  life  and 
death  keep  an  equal  pace  1   In  thus  maintaining 
throughout  all  ages  and  places  these  proportions  of 
mankind  and  all  other  creatures,  God  declares  him- 
self to  be  indeed  the  nUer  of  the  world.     We  may, 
then,  conclude  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist 
(Ps.  civ.  29,  30),  '  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  all  crea- 
tures are  troubled ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath, 
they  die  and  return  to  their  dust.     Thou  sendest 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created ;  and  thou  re- 
newest  die  Uce  of  the  earth.'— J.  W.  D. 

LOOKING-GLASSES.    [Mirrors.] 


LORD,  a  Saxon  word  signifying  ruler  or  gover- 
nor. In  its  original  form  it  is  hlaford  (hlapopb), 
which,  by  dropping  the  aspiration,  became  laford^ 
and  afterwards,  by  contraction,  /<?«/.  In  the  autho- 
rised translation  of  the  Scriptures  it  is  used,  with- 
out much  discrimination,  for  all  die  names  applied 
to  God — which  cannot  be  helped,  as  our  language 
does  not  afford  the  same  number  of  distinguishing 
titles  as  the  Hebrew.  When,  however,  Se  word 
represents  the  dread  name  of  Jehovah  it  b  printed 
in  small  capitals.  Lord,  and  is  by  this  contrivance 
made  a  distinguishing  term.  Having  already  ex- 
plained the  different  names  of  God  which  the 
term  Lord  is  made  to  represent  [Adonai  ;  God  ; 

iEHOVAH],  no  further  statement  on  the  subject  is 
ere  necessary.  It  also,  however,  represents  the 
Greek  Kt/pcot,  which,  indeed,  is  used  m  much  the 
same  way  and  in  the  same  sense  as  Lord,  It  is 
from  «Dpot,  authority,  and  signifies  'master'   or 

*  possessor.'  In  the  Septuagint  this,  like  Lord  in 
our  version,  is  invariably  used  for  'Jehovah'  and 
'Adonai;'  while  6e6f,  like  God  in  our  transla- 
tion, is  generally  reserved  to  represent  the  Hebrew 
'  Elohim.'  Ki^/Mot  in  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
Lord  in  the  authorised  version  of  it,  are  used  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Septuagint ;  and  so 
also  is  the  corresponding  title,  Dominus,  in  the  Latin 
versions.  As  the  Hebrew  name  Jehovah  is  one 
never  used  with  reference  to  any  but  the  Almighty, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Septuagint,  imitated 
by  our  own  and  other  versions,  has  represented  it 
by  a  word  which  is  also  used  for  the  Hebrew 

*  Adonai*  when  applied  to  angels  (Gen.  xix.  2 ; 
Dan.  X.  16,  17);  for  Adonim  and  Adon  when 
used  of  men  in  authority  (Gen.  xlii  30,  33 ;  Is, 
xix.  4),  and  of  proprietors,  owners,  masters  (Gen. 
xlv.  8).  In  the  N.  T.  Ktf/Kot,  representing 
'  Adonai,'  and  both  represented  by  Jjtrd^  the 
last,  or  human  application  of  the  term,  is  fre- 
Quent.  In  fact,  the  leading  idea  of  the  Hebrew, 
the  Greek,  and  the  English  words,  is  that  of  an 
owner  or  proprietor,  whether  God  or  man ;  and 
it  occurs  in  the  inferior  application  with  great  fre- 
quency in  the  N.  T.  This  application  is  either 
literal  or  complimentary :  liUral^  when  the  party 
is  really  an  owner  or  master,  as  in  Matt.  x.  24 ; 
XX.  8 ;  xxl  40 ;  Acts  xvi.  i6,  19 ;  GaL  iv.  i, 
eta  ;  or  when  he  is  so  as  having  absolute  autho- 
rity over  another  (Matt  ix.  38 ;  Luke  x.  2),  or  as 
being  a  supreme  lord  or  sovereign  (Acts  xxv.  26) ; 
and  complimentary^  when  used  as  a  title  of  address, 
especially  to  superiors,  Uke  the  English  Master^ 
Sir;  the  French  Simr^  Monsieur;  the  German 
Herr^  etc.,  as  in  Matt,  xiiu  27;  xxi.  30;  Mark 
viL  28 ;  Luke  ix.  54. 

It  cannot  but  be  deemed  desirable  that,  instead 
of  the  extensive  use  of  the  word  Lord  which  we 
have  described,  discriminating  terms  should  be 
adopted  in  translations.  Apart  from  the  Jewish 
superstitions  which  influenced  the  Seventy  in  their 
translation,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
name  Jehovah  should  not  be  retained  wherever 
it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew.  Then  Lord  might  re- 
present Adonai;  or  perhaps  Sir,  or  Master,  might 
oe  used  when  that  word  is  applied  to  creatures ; 
and  God  would  very  properly  represent  Elohim,^ 
J.  K. 

LORD'S  DAY.    [Sabbath.] 
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Cor.  xl  20).  By  the  phrase  the  Lord's  Supper, 
most  Protestant  commentators  agree  that  St.  Paul 
designated  the  religious  service  by  which  the  apos- 
tolic churches  commemorated  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Whatever  may  be  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  verse,  'When  ye  come 
together  to  the  same  place,  it  is  not  to  eat  the 
Lord's  Supper,' — ^whether  it  be  that  the  Corin- 
thians did  not  intend  *  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper,' 
or  that  it  was  not  right  for  them  '  to  eat  the  Lord's 
Supper'  in  their  di^rderly  meetings,  or  that  their 
perversion  of  the  sacred  service  ought  not  to  be 
called  the  eating  of  *the  Lord's  Supper;' — the 
scop^  and  connection  of  the  passage  shew  that  the 
apostle  could  have  referred  to  nothing  else  than 
the  sacramental  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Jesus.  Were  there  any  doubt  respecting  his 
meaning,  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
service  (ver.  33-26),  evidently  given  as  a  directory 
for  its  continued  observance,  would  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  unprejudiced  reader. 

Catholic  commentators,  however,  deny  that  the 
apostle  so  designates  the  Eucharistic  service.  '  The 
Lord's  Supper'  is  so  inappropriate  a  name  for  *  the 
offering  ot  the  body  ana  blood  of  Christ,  a  propi- 
tiatorv  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  that  we  do  not  wonder  Catholics  refuse  to 
acknowledge  it  The  person  for  whose  sins  the 
sacrifice  is  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  church  need 
not  partake  of  it.  He  may  be  absent ;  he  may  be 
dead;  he  may  have  been  in  purgatory  for  ages, 
like  the  founders  of  many  charities  and  chantries, 
for  whose  souls  the  mass  has  been  said  at  regular 
intervals  for  centuries.  To  the  absent  or  d^  it 
cannot  be  '  a  supper. '  Even  if  the  person  for  whom 
the  sacrifice  is  offered  be  living  and  present,  the 
consecrated  bread  is  put  in  his  mouth,  as  a  sign 
that  the  sacrifice  is  ottered  for  him.  Nor,  unless 
he  be  a  priest,  can  he  communicate  in  both  parts 
of  the  Eucharist 

Catholics,  therefore,  say  that  the  apostle,  in 
speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  intended  to  desig- 
nate the  charity  feast  of  the  primitive  churches, 
and  that  the  subsequent  reference  to  the  institution 
of  the  Eucharist  may  be  explaiMd  by  the  ancient 
custom  of  observing  the  charity  feast  on  the  occa- 
sion of  meeting  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist.  In  the 
Rheims  version  of  the  N.  T.,  it  is  said  (note  to  i 
Cor.  xi.  20),  •  Tfu  LanVs  Supper,  So  the  apostle 
calls  the  charity  feasts  observed  by  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  reprehends  the  abuses  of  the 
Corinthians  on  these  <fi;casions,  which  were  the 
more  criminal  because  these  feasts  were  accom- 
panied with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice  and  sacrament.' 

As  we  have  distinct  accounts  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  first  three  gospels, 
and  also  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
we  may  take  them  for  our  guide  in  considering  the 
nature  of  the  service,  and  the  several  controversies 
to  which  it  has  given  rise. 

In  Matthew  xxvi.  26-28  we  read,  '  And  as  they 
were  eating,  Jesus  having  taken  the  bread  and 
blessed,  brake,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said. 
Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.  And  having  taken  the 
cup  and  given  thanks,  he  gave  to  them,  saying.  Drink 
ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is  my  blood,  that  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.'  In  Mark  xiv.  22-24,  the  words  are, 
'  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  having  taken 
bread,  and  blessed,  brake,  and  gave  to  them,  and 


said.  Take,  this  is  my  body.     And  having  taken 
the  cup  and  given  thanks,  he  gave  to  them,  and 
they  all  drank  of  it     And  he  said  to  them.  This 
is  my  blood,  that  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is 
shed  for  many.'     In  Luke  xxii.  19,  20,  we  read, 
'  And  having  taken  bread  and  given  thanks,  he 
brake,  and  gave  to  them,  saying,  This  is  my  body, 
which  is  given  for  jou,  do  this  for  the  remem- 
brance of  me.     In  hke  manner  the  cup,  after  the 
supper,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in 
my  blood  :  this  do,  as  often  as  ye  drink  it,  for  the 
remembrance  of  me.'    The  words  of  Paul,  which, 
as  may  be  expected  from  his  intimate  connection 
with  Luke,  correspond  more  nearly  with  those  of 
that  evangelist  than  with  those  of  either  of  the 
other  two,  are  (i  Cor.  xL  23-25),  *  For  I  received 
from  the  Lord  that  which  I  delivered  to  you,  that 
the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  night  in  which  he  was  be- 
trayed, took  bread,  and  having  given  thanks,  be 
brake,   and  said.   This    is    my  body  which   is' 
[broken,  uncertain  reading]  *  for  you.     This  do  for 
the  remembrance  of  me.     In  like  manner  also  the 
cup,  after  the  supper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood:  this  do,  as  often  as  ye 
drink  it,  for  the  remembrance  of  me.' 

We  have  given  a  bald  and  literal  translatioii  of 
these  several  accounts,  that  the  reader  unaccus- 
tomed to  consult  the  original  text  may  easily 
observe  wherein  they  agree,  and  how  far  they 
differ. 

With  these  Scriptural  statements  we  may  com- 
pare the  account  which  Justin  Martyr  gives  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  2d  century.     In  his  first 
Apology  he  says,  '  After  we  have  concluded  the 
prayers,  we  salute  one  another  with  a  kiss.    After 
this,   bread  and  a  cup  of  wine   and  water  are 
brought  to  the  president,  who  having  taken  them, 
offers  with  a  loud  voice  praise  and  glory  to  the 
Father  of  all,  through  the  name  of  his  Son  and 
Holv  Spirit,  and  offers  thanksgiving  for  the  gifts 
received  from  hinu    When  this  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving are  ended,  all  the  people  express  their 
assent  by  saying  Amen.    Those  who  are  called 
deacons  distribute  this  bread  and  wine,  which  is 
Eucharistic,  to  those  who  are  present^  and  carry  it 
away  to  those  who  are  absent    Of  this  Eucharistic 
food  none  are  allowed  to  partake  who  do  not  he* 
lieve  our  teaching  to  be  true,  and  have  not  been 
washed  with  the  laver  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  do  not  live  as  Christ  has  commanded  u&    For 
we  do  not  receive  it  as  common  bread  and  common 
drink ;   but  in  what  manner  Jesus   Christ,  our 
Saviour,  became  incarnate  by  the  word  of  God, 
and  had  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation,  in  that 
maimer  also  we  have  been  taught  that  the  Eocha* 
ristic  food,  through  the  prayer  of  the  Word  by 
which  our  flesh  and  blood  are  nourished  according 
to  a  transmutation,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
incarnate  Jesus.     For  the  apostles,  in  the  memo- 
rials composed  by  them,  which  are  called  Gospds, 
have  thus   delivered,   that  Jesus,  having  taken 
bread   and  given  thanks,  said.  Do  this  for  the 
remembrance  of  me.     And  in  the  same  manner 
having  taken  the  cup  and  given  thanks,  said. 
This  IS   my  blood,    and  distributed  it  to  them 
only.'    In    another  passage  of  the  same  Apo> 
logy,  Justin  says  : — *  On  Uie  day  called  Sunday, 
all  who  live  in    the  same  city  or   countiy  m- 
semble    in  one  place,   where  the  memorials  01 
the  apostles  or  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read, 
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and  when  the  reader  has  finished  the  presi- 
dent makes  a  discourse,  in  which  be  admonishes 
and  exhorts  to  the  practice  of  all  good  things,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  all  rise  and  pray,  and  the 
bread  and  wine  and  water  are  brought,  and  the 
president  solemnly  offers  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
and  the  people  respond  Amen.  Then  distribution 
is  made  to  every  one  of  that  over  which  thanks 
have  been  offered,  and  it  is  sent  to  the  absent  by 
the  deacons.  And  the  rich  contribute  according 
as  they  are  willuig,  and  whatever  is  collected  is  in- 
trusted to  the  president,  and  from  it  he  relieves  the 
widows  and  orphans,  and  those  who  suffer  from 
sickness  or  other  causes,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
in  bonds,  and  strangers,  and,  indeed,  all  who  are 
in  need  of  assistance.' 

We  have  now  briefly  to  notice  the  several  parti- 
culars which  are  mentioned  in  these  different 
accounts,  as,  unhappily,  almost  every  one  of  them 
has  given  rise  to  some  dissension  and  controversy 
which  it  is  our  purpose  to  indicate  rather  than  to 
determine. 

*  As  thev  were  eating '  the  passover,  *  Tfewtf  iook 
breads  That  bread  was  undoubtedly  unleavened, 
for  no  other  could  have  been  obtained  at  the  pass- 
over.  From  this  circumstance  has  arisen  a  long 
and  apparently  fruitless  controversy,  dprofiaxta,,  the 
bread-hght,  whether  the  bread  used  at  the  Sacra- 
ment ought  to  be  leavened  or  unleavened?  The 
only  Scriptural  argument  that  can  be  adduced  on 
the  one  side  is,  *  Christ  made  use  of  unleavened 
bread ;'  and  on  the  other,  *  He  could  not  have  ob- 
tained leavened  bread  even  if  he  preferred  it' 
Furnished  with  such  a  store  of  arc;ument,  which, 
though  small,  seems — ^likethewidow  s  cruise  of  oil — 
inexhaustible,  the  Latin  church  and  the  Greek,  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  have  taken  opposite 
sides,  and  continued  a  controversy  of  nine  hundred 
years'  standing. 

*  Having  biased^  says  Mark.  *  Havinsr  given 
thanks,^  say  Luke  and  Paul  In  Matthew  the 
reading  is  doubtful.  That  the  same  act  is  denoted 
by  the  *  having  blessed '  (cdAoyi^ffat)  of  Mark,  and 
the  *  having  given  thanks '  {^tiixtiptff'Hicfi'i)  of  Luke 
and  Paul,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  In 
Mark's  accoimt  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  the  same  words  are  used,  but  in  reversed 
order.  Jesus  *gave  thanks'  (ei^a/xcrn^^raf)  on 
breaking  the  seven  loaves,  and  'blessed'  (ci>Xo7i}<ras) 
on  distributing  the  small  6shes  (Mark  viiL  6,  7). 
Here  surely  the  same  act  is  denoted  by  the  thanks- 
giving and  the  blessing.  This  particular  would  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice  were  it  not  for  the  frequency 
with  which  we  hear  of  Jesus  blessing  the  bread. 
But  Jesus  blessed  God,  not  the  bread ;  that  is,  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  it  To  bless  (ei/Xo7€ti')  has  for 
its  object  persons,  not  things.  To  bless  may  de- 
note to  wish  well  to  a  person,  as  when  we  bless 
them  that  curse  us ;  or  to  give  a  blessing  to  a  per- 
son, as  when  God  blesses  a  man ;  or  to  ascribe 
thanks  and  praise  to  a  person,  as  when  we  bless 
the  Lord.  The  cup  which  we  bless,  is  a  Scriptural 
phrase ;  but,  explained  by  other  passages,  it  must 
denote  the  cup  for  which  we  bless  God.  The  sacra- 
mental elements  were  no  more  blessed  or  conse- 
crated than  were  the  loaves  and  fishes  with  which 
Jesus  fed  the  multitude  in  the  desert.  The  blessing 
for,  not  of^  the  bread  of  the  passover,  according  to  the 

Rabbinical  writers,  was,  '  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord 
God,  who  hast  commanded  us  concerning  the  eat- 
ing of  the  unleavened  bread.'    In  accordance  with 


this  mode  of  blessing  is  the  statement  of  Justin 
Martyr,  who  says,  that  before  the  distribution  of 
the  bread,  the  president  offered  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, and  the  people  responded  Amen.  He 
makes  no  reference  to  any  other  blessing  or  conse- 
cration of  the  elements. 

•Jesus  brake  the  breads  The  breaking  of  the 
bread  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  every  one  of  the 
Scriptural  accoimts,  and  was  so  general  in  the 
apostolic  times  as  to  suggest  one  of  the  names  by 
which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  commonly  designated, 

*  the  breaking  of  bread'  (Acts  iL  42 ;  xx.  7).  The 
apostle  seems  to  have  attributed  some  import- 
ance to  the  practice  when  he  said,  'The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ  f  a  question  which  can  scarcely  be  asked 
by  those  who  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  without 
breaking  the  bread.  Although  the  practice  is  not 
mentioned  by  Justin,  yet  the  fraetus  panis  of 
Irenseus  and  the  Latin  fathers,  shews  that  it  was 
preserved  in  the  Western  churches  for  some  three 
or  four  centuries.  By  the  use  of  consecrated  wafers, 
placed  upon  the  tongue  of  the  communicant,  in  the 
komish  church,  and  by  similar  expedients  employed 
in  other  churches,  the  broken  bread  as  a  symbol  of 
the  broken  body  of  our  Lord  has  been  long  for- 
gotten in  almost  all  the  churches  of  Christendom. 
Although  in  the  Lutheran  church  the  consecrated 
bread  b  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  communicants, 
the  ancient  practice  has  been  restored  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  generally  in  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  Europe.  The  bread  is  usually  broken  by  the 
ofEciatii^  minister ;  but  in  some  churches  the  com- 
municants severally  break  from  the  bread  small 
portions  for  themselves. 

'  And  gave  it  to  t/um*  This  is  said  by  each  of 
the  three  Evangelists.  When  the  communicants 
became  numerous,  as  in  the  time  of  Justin,  '  those 
called  deacons  distributed  the  euchanstic  bread  and 
wine,  and  then  they  carried  it  to  the  absent'  II 
was  not  the  ancient  custom  for  the  communicants 
to  approach  the  table  and  receive  the  elements  from 
the  officiating  minister. 

According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  said,  '  Take,  eat, 
this  is  my  body  /'  according  to  Mark,  *  Take,  this  is 
my  body  {tuyere  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.) ; 
according  to  Luke,  *  This  is  my  body  which  is  given 
for  you  i^  according  to  St  Paul,  *  This  is  my  body 
which  is  broken '  (or  given ;  a  various  reading)  ^for 
you :  this  do  for  the  remembrance  of  me^  It  is 
evident  that  the  exact  sayings  of  our  Lord  are  not 
preserved ;  though  as  the  words  *  This  is  my  body,* 
to  which  words  so  awfully  mysterious  a  power  is 
attributed  by  the  advocates  of  transubstantiation, 
are  contained  in  every  one  of  the  Scriptural  ac- 
counts, we  may  conclude  that  they  were  certainly 
spoken  by  our  Lord.  This  meaning  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  angry  and  apparenUy  interminable 
controversies. 

Romanists  say  that  they  teach  and  prove  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
in  his  Lectures  on  the  Eucharist  (lect  v.),  contends 
that  if  our  Lord  had  intended  to  teach  that  the 
bread  represented  his  body,  he  would  have  said 

*  This  bread  is  my  body:'  just  as  it  is  said,  *  The 
seven  good  kine  are  seven  years,'  and  *The  seven 
horns  are  seven  kings. '  But  Jesus  said,  *  This  *  (not 
this  bread,  but  *Mw,'  whatever  it  be)  *  is  my  body.' 
He  intentionally  avoided  calling  it  bread,  because 
when  he  spake  it  was  not  bread,  but  his  own  body. 

*  This,^  says  the  Cardinal,  *  is  nothing,  and  it  rcpre- 
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sents  nothing,  it  means  nothing  until  it  is  identified 
at  the  close  of  the  sentence  with  the  substance 
named.'  The  Cardinal  should  have  explained  how 
it  was  that,  if  our  Lord  carefully  avoided  calling 
that  substance  bread  which  was  not  bread,  St. 
Paul  did  not  follow  his  example  when  he  said,  *  As 
often  as  ye  eat  lAis  bread;''  and  again,  *  Whosoever 
shall  eat  this  bread  of  the  Lord  unworthily ;'  words 
which,  if  literally  interpreted,  are,  accordm?  to  the 
Cardinal's  own  argument,  subversive  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstaniiation.  Considering,  moreover, 
how  great  respect  Romanists  pay  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  fathers,  he  might  have  offered  some 
sort  of  explanation  of  the  language  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  as  of  TertuUian,  who  says,  *  Christ  called 
the  bread  his  body '  [Adv.  Jud.) ;  of  Cyprian,  who 
says,  '  The  Lord  called  the  breads  whiai  is  consti- 
tuted of  many  grains,  his  body'  {Ep.  ad  Mag, 
Ixix.) ;  and  of  Augustine,  who  uses  the  same  lan- 
guage, '  The  Lord  calls  the  bread  his  body. '  These 
venerable  men  never  thought  of  the  reason  which 
the  Cardinal  has  discovers  for  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  *  This'  (not  this  bread)  •  is  my  body.* 

Christ's  words,  literally  interpreted,  seem  less 
appropriate  to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transub- 
staniiation than  to  some  other  forms  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  has  been  propounded. 
Dr.  Wiseman  says,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Catholic 
Church  (lect.  xiv.,  p.  136) — *  The  blessed  Eu- 
charist, which  was  originally  bread  and  wine,  is 
by  the  consecration  changed  into  the  substance  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  together  with  his 
soul  and  divinity,  in  other  words,  his  complete  and 
entire  person.'  See  also  the  notes  to  the  Rheims 
Testament  on  John  vi  54,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xiii.,  c  4.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is,  that  the  priest,  on  pro- 
nouncing with  a  good  intention  the  words  ^Hoc 
est  corpus  meum^  transubstantiates  the  bread  not 
only  into  the  body,  but  also  into  the  soul  and 
divinity  of  Christ,  that  is,  into  his  whole  and  com- 
plete person,  human  and  divine.  If  it  be  so,  why 
did  our  blessed  Lord  call  that  substance  his  body 
which  included  his  soul  and  divinity  f  The  priest 
who  can  change  bread  into  the  spiritual  and  divine 
nature  <of  Christ  has  certainly  marvellous  power; 
but  the  authorities  by  which  the  Latin  Church  is 
bound  for  ever,  distinctly,  and  in  express  language, 
attribute  this  power  to  the  officiating  priest,  and 
repudiate  in  the  strongest  terms  any  other  explana- 
tion or  modification  of  the  doctrine.  However 
Catholics  may  differ  on  almost  all  other  subjects — 
as  on  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Pope,  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  woi^ip  of 
saints  and  angels,  the  doctrines  of  predestination 
and  grace,  on  the  entire  transubstantiation  of  the 
bread  into  the  whole  person,  human  and  divine, 
of  Christ — ^there  can  be  no  difference  between 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  Jansenists  and  Je- 
suits, or  Cismontanists  and  Ultramontanists.  The 
authority  of  the. Council  of  Trent  is  here  de- 
cisive. 

Our  purpose  is  not  controversy.  If  it  were,  we 
might  propose  the  inquiry  how  and  when  the  great 
and  mysterious  power  of  transubstantiation  left  the 
original  Syriac  or  Greek  words  of  our  Lord  and 
came  to  belong  to  the  Latin  words  *  Hoc  est 
corpus  nteumP  Whether  on  that  occasion  Jesus 
spake  Syriac  or  Greek  is  an  inquiry  we  may  hot  be 
able  to  answer ;  but  certainly  those  Latin  words 
are  no  more  like  the  words  he  used  than  are  the 


corresponding  words  of  the  French,  German,  or 
Eiiglish  language. 

The  wonls  *  This  is  my  body  *  have  been 
thought  by  some  more  appropriate  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  or  to  the  old  notion 
of  impanition,  according  to  which  the  consecrated 
bread  becomes  by  incC>rporation  a  new  body  for 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  to  the  undefined  form  of  a 
real  presence,  which  is  held  by  some  Episcopalians, 
who  renounce  transubstantiation  as  being,  in  the 
words  of  the  twenty-ninth  article,  'repugnant  to 
the  plain  words  of  Sicripture.' 

The  reformed  churches  interpret  the  words  of 
our  Lord  as  figurative,  that  is,  just  as  the  Latin 
fathers  interpreted  thenu  They  say,  as  TertuUian, 
Cyprian,  and  Augustine  said  long  before  them, 
*The  Lord  called  the  bread  his  body.'  The 
passover  was  a  commemorative  service  by  appro- 
priate emblems ;  and  so  was  *the  Lord's  Supper 
instituted  in  coimection  with,  or  immediately  after, 
its  celebration.  As  the  paschal  lamb,  the  un- 
leavened bread,  the  bitter  herbs,  the  cups  of  wine, 
were  significant  memorials,  so  is  '  the  cup  of  bless- 
ing which  we  bless  the  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Cnrist,'  and  the  bread  which  we  break  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  of  Christ.'  According  to 
this  interpretation  the  words  of  our  Lord  mean 
'  Hiis  represents  my  body  which  is  given  for 
you.' 

In  the  extract  from  Justin  Martyr  a  sentence 
occurs  of  considerable  importance,  if  theologians 
could  agree  about  its  meaning,  in  enabling  ns  to 
ascertain  the  prevalent  opinion  of  Christians  in 
the  second  century  respecting  the  change  which 
was  supposed  to  be  wrought  in  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  kucharist  *  W^e  do  not  receive  these  as 
common  bread  and  common  drink ;  but  in  what 
manner  Jesus  Christ,  having  become  incarnate  hj 
the  Word  of  God,  had  flesh  and  blood  for  our 
salvation,  in  that  manner  also  we  have  been 
taught  tliat  the  Eucharistic  food,  by  the  prayer  of 
the  word,  from  which  our  flesh  and  blood  are 
nourished  by  transmutation  (jrard/icraC'oX^),  is  also 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  incarnate  Jesus.'  Is 
thb  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  7  Or  is  it 
consubstantiation f  Or  is  it  impanition?  Or  is 
it  highly  figurative  language  f  Or  is  it  absolute 
nonsense  ? 

The  last  inquiry  is  that  of  the  late  Principal 
Cunningham,  who  boldly  answers  it  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  assures  us  that  *if  we  could  call  up 
its  author,  and  interrogate  him  on  the  subject,  he 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  tell  us  what  he  meant 
when  he  wrote  it'  {Theolt^  f^^^  ReformaHon^ 
p.  232).  As  we  cannot  call  him  before  u^  and 
are  not  bold  enough  to  dismiss  him  in  quite  so 
summary  a  manner,  we  must  be  content  to  let 
every  party  make  what  it  can  of  bis  somewhat 
obscure  language. 

As  he  speaks  of  a  transmutation,  Roman  Catho- 
lics universally  claim  the  sanction  of  his  venerable 
authority.  But  the  words,  by  a  transmutation  (mt'A 
AMTtt^oX^i^),  refer  not  to  any  transmutation  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
but  to  the  change  which  takes  place  by  the  assimi- 
lation of  bread  and  wine  in  the  nourishment  of  our 
bodies.  This  being  considered,  the  passage  does 
not  appear  so  favourable  as  many  think  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It  should  also  be 
observed,  that  Justin  calls  the  Eucharistic  elemeot-* 
bread  and  wine,  when  he  distinguishes  then  fro» 
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common  bread  and  wine ;  but  Dr.  Wiseman  says, 
that  to  call  the  elements  bread  and  wine  after  they 
are  consecrated  is  subversive  of  transubstantiation. 
As  Justin  calls  the  Eucharistic  elements,  as  they 
are  after  the  thanksgiving,  bread  and  wine,  and  also 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus,  Lutheran  divines  have 
very  confidently  claimed  his  testimony  as  being 
decidedly  in  favour  of  consubstantiation. 

Others,  with  some  plausibility,  have  maintained 
that  Justin  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  in 
the  Eucharistic  service  there  is  a  repetition  of  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  when  the  divine  nature  is  in- 
corporated with  the  bread  and  wine,  which  thus 
become  the  true  body  of  Christ,  though  not  the 
same  body  as  that  which  was  crucined.  The 
particles  of  Christ's  body  thus  becoming  by  assimi- 
lation united  to  the  bodies  of  the  communicants, 
are  the  germs  of  immortality  and  the  principles  of 
their  resurrection  bodies.  This  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence,  apparently  held  by 
several  of  the  Fathers,  has  been  called  impanition. 
It,  or  something  very  like  it,  seems  to  have  been 
held  by  Iren£eus,  who  says,  *  As  bread  taken  from 
the  earth  is,  on  the  invocation  of  God,  no  longer 
common  bread  but  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two 
substances,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly ;  so  our 
bodies  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  are  no  longer 
corruptible,  but  have  the  hope  of  the  everlasting 
resurrection'  {Adv,  Hares, ^  lib.  iv.,  c  34). 

From  this  root  grew,  though  slowly,  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  although  in  the  middle  ages 
it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  some  of  the  greatest 
theologians  of  Europe,  as  in  the  ninth  century  by 
Raban  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  Ber- 
tram, abbot  of  Corbey;  in  the  tenth  century,  by 
iElfric  the  grammarian,  whose  letters  to  Wulf- 
stan,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Wulfsin,  bishop  of 
Sherboum,  have  been  preserved  in  the  cath«iral 
libraries  of  Worcester  and  Exeter;  and  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  Berenger,  archdeacon  of  An- 
gers. All  controversy  was  for  ever  closed  on  this 
subject  in  the  Romish  Church  by  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  declares  that  *by  the 
consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  a  conversion  is 
made  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  mto  the 
substance  of  the  body  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  of 
the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  substance 
of  his  blood'  (Sess.  xiii.,  c  4). 

'  Tliis  do  for  the  remembrance  of  m^' — ^These 
words,  preserved  by  Luke  and  Paul,  teach  us  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  service.  It  is  a 
commemorative  observance,  the  authorised  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Christ.  This  most 
Christians  admit,  though  many  contend  that  it  is 
also  something  more  than  a  commemoration. 

Roman  Catholics  assert  that  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
offered  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  It  is  understood  that  they 
are  offered  especially  for  the  sins  of  the  person  on 
whose  behalf^  the  mass  is  said,  whether  he  be 
a  living  man  or  soul  in  purgatory.  As  Catholics 
cannot  believe  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  put  to 
death  in  the  Eucharistic  service,  we  may  inquire 
how  it  is  sacrificed  upon  the  altar f  or  now  *an 
unbloody  sacrifice,'  as  they  call  it,  of  a  human 
body  can  be  any  sacrifice  at  all  f 

In  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  only  argument 
w^e  can  discover  independent^of  the  authority  of  the 
church,  is  the  frequent  mention  of  sacramental  obla- 
tions and  sacrifices  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
vou  II. 


Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  as  an 
offering  and  sacrifice — *  Concerning  the  sacrifices 
which  are  offered  l^  us  in  every  place,  that  is  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist'  (Z^Smi/.  r.  Tryph,^  c  117). 
But  *  the  offering  of  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist '  is 
very  different  from  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Christ  for  sin.  On  these  words  Justin  himself 
supplies  the  best  commentary  in  the  words  already 
cited,  '  When  the  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  and 
water  are  brought  to  the  president,  he  offers  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of  all.'  In  the 
Dialogue  he  also  says  (c  117),  'That  prayer  and 
thanksgivings  offered  by  the  worthy  are  the  only 
perfect  atid  acceptable  sacrifices  [dvolai).  For  them 
only  Christians  have  received  a  command  to  offer 
at  the  commemoration  of  their  dry  and  wet  food 
(bread  and  wine),  in  which  they  commemorate  the 
sufferings  that  the  Son  of  God  endured  for  them.' 

Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  used  the  words  '  obla- 
tion '  and  *  sacrifice '  in  reference  to  the  Eucharist 
in  the  same  manner  as  did  Justin,  and  as  they 
designated  other  acts  of  religious  worship.  In 
doing  so,  they  followed  the  example  not  only  of 
Justin,  but  of  the  inspired  writers,  *  Let  us  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually.'  No 
one  can  suppose  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  praise  is 
intended  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin. 

A  different  signification  of  the  words  oblation 
and  sacrifice  is  found  in  Cyprian  {Tract,  x.  12), 
'  Think  you  that  you  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper 
who  entirely  neglect  the  offering,  who  come  into 
the  Lord's  house  without  a  sacrifice,  and  take  part 
of  that  sacrifice  which  the  poor  have  offered?' 
By  the  offering  and  sacrifice  Cyprian  intended  the 
offering  of  bread,  wine,  or  other  things  needful  to 
the  church  at  the  communion,  without  reference 
to  any  official  act  of  a  priest  This  sense  of  the 
words  may  be  found  in  later  writers,  though 
gradually  a  more  literal  and  unevangelic  spirit  was 
given  to  them,  until  the  table  became  an  altar,  the 
president  a  priest,  and  the  bread  the  host  or  sacri- 
fice offered  for  sin,  and  given  to  the  communicant 
in  assurance  that  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  had  been 
offered  for  his  sins. 

The  Lutherans,  though  maintaining  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  do  not  represent  them  as  offered  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  for  sin.  Some  high  Lutherans 
have  on  this  subject,  as  on  some  others,  used 
language  not  unlike  that  of  Catholic  divines,  but 
they  generally  regard  the  benefit  of  the  Eucharist 
to  consist  in  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drinking 
his  blood.  It  would  not  be  right  to  charge  them 
with  holding  the  old  notion  of  some  of  the  fathers 
that  by  our  eating  the  body  of  Christ  some  par- 
ticles of  it  become  incorporated  with  our  bodies, 
and  so  make  them  immortal,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  other  than  some  such  physical  benefit 
can  be  attributed  to  the  actual  eating  of  the  true 
body  or  drinking  of  the  true  blood  of  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church  respecting 
the  Eucharist,  with  which  corresponds  generally 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  churches,  is  thus 
stated  in  The  Orthodox  Doctrine  of  the  Apostolic 
Eastern  Churchy  translated  by  A.  Coray,  and  re- 
commended by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  England,  *  The  Holy  Eucharist 
is  a  sacrament  in  which  the  believer  receives,  under 
the  form  of  bread,  the  body  itself  of  Christ ;  and 
under  the  form  of  wine,  the  blood  itself  of  Christ, 
to  the  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life '  (Article 
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xxxtv.)  In  the  exposition  of  this  article  is  the 
following  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
in  the  Greek  Church  : — '  As  soon  as  the  community 
of  the  Lord  are  assembled,  the  Psalms  are  sung  to 
the  glory  of  the  Highest ;  the  priest  then,  after 
reciting  several  prayers  from  Scripture,  begins,  in 
conformity  with  the  example  of  Christ,  to  glorify 
and  thank  the  heavenly  Father,  to  relate  his 
benefits  to  mankind,  and  especially  his  having  sent 
on  earth  for  our  salvation  nis  only  begotten  Son 
to  die  for  our  sins,  thanking  God  most  heartily,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  Church,  for  all  these  privi- 
leges. After  this  he  blesses  the  holy  gifts,  invokes 
the  Holy  Ghost,  partakes  himself  first  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  and  then  administers  it  to  all  the  other 
communicants  in  both  kinds. '  In  the  same  expo- 
sition the  benefits  of  communicating  are  thus  stated, 

*  The  Holy  Eucharist  causes  our  obtaining  Christ 
Accordingly  the  communicant  becomes  spiritually 
one  with  Christ,  as  he  himself  saith.  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in 
me,  and  I  in  him.' 

The  doctrine  of  Zwingle  is  sufficiently  plain, 
though  wherein  it  differed  from  that  of  C^vin  is  not 
so  obvious.  According  to  him  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  the  authorised  commemoration  of  the  dcatn  of 
Christ,  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  are  appro- 
priate emblems  of  his  body  broken  for  us  and  his 
blood  shed  for  us,  suggesting  to  the  devout  com- 
municant profitable  thoughts  of  evangelical  truth, 
and  so  strengthening  the  divine  life  within  him. 
Of  Calvin's  views  of  the  sacrament.  Dr.  Hill  in  hii 

*  Theological  Lectures '  says,  *  He  (Calvin)  thought 
that  the  system  of  Zwinglius  did  not  come  up  to 
the  force  of  the  expressions  used  in  Scripture,  and 
although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Lutherans  explain  those  expressions,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  sense  in  which 
the  full  significance  of  them  might  be  preserved, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Lutheran  language  might 
continue  to  be  used.  As  he  agreed  with  Zwinglius 
in  thinking  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the  signs 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  were  not 
locally  present,  he  renounced  both  transubstantia- 
tion  and  consubstantiation.  He  agreed  further 
with  Zwinglius  in  thinking  that  the  use  of  these 
signs,  being  a  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  once  offered 
on  the  cross,  was  intended  to  produce  a  moral 
effect  But  he  taught  that,  to  all  who  remember 
the  death  of  the  Saviour  in  a  proper  manner, 
Christ  is  by  the  use  of  these  signs  spiritually  pre- 
sent— present  to  their  minds ;  and  he  considered 
this  spiritual  presence  as  |:iving  a  significancy  that 
goes  far  beyond  the  Socinian  sense  to  the  words.' 

In  this  statement  of  Calvin's  doctrine  there 
appears  nothing  which  Zwingle  would  not  readily 
have  acknowledged.  If  Calvin  thought  with 
Zwingle  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  locally 
present,  Zwingle  would  quite  as  readily  have 
agreed  with  Calvin  that  it  was  '  spiritually  present 
to  the  minds'  of  devout  communicants — that  is, 
it  was  the  object  of  their  devout  contemplations. 
It  is  very  true  that  Calvin  sometimes  spoke  as  if 
he  attributed  to  the  emblems  of  the  sacrament  a 
real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  a  more  literal 
sense  than  Zwingle  and  Carlostadt,  as  when  he 
says,  *  a  spiritual  presence  may  be  as  real  as  a  cor- 
poreal  presence.'  But  the  real  presence  of  a  body 
must  be  a  corporeal  presence ;  and  if  the  body  be 
not  corporeally  present,  it  is  present  only  spiritually, 
in  which  Zwingle  would  cordially  have  agreed  with 


Calvin,  although  he  would  not  have  called  it  a  real 
presence. 

As  to  the  coincidence  of  the  opinions  of  Zwingle 
with  those  of  the  Socinians,  while  he  and  they 
differed  so  widely  respecting  the  evangelical  truth, 
they  could  have  mxuntained  very  little  agreement 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  emblems  by  which  it 
is  represented.     With  regard  to  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  devout  communion  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
difference  between  Zwingle  and  Calvin  seems  to 
have  been  more  defined  and  certain.    Zwingle  was 
disposed  to  regard  the  sacraments  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  as  emblems  of  evangelical  truth ;  Calvin 
looked  rather  to  their  spiritual  influence,  by  whidt 
they  wrought  as  means  of  grace  upon  the  hearts  of 
devout  communicants.     With  Zwingle  they  were 
signs  of  truth ;  with  Calvin  seals  of  grace.    But 
even  here  the  difference  between  them  has  been 
often  exaggerated,  especially  by  Lutheran  writers. 
Thus  Mc»heim  says,   'Zwingle  asserted  that  all 
Christians  without  distinction,  regenerate  or  onre- 
generate,  could  be  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  Calvin  confined  the  privilege  to  the 
pious  and  regenerate  alone.'     What  can  these 
words  mean  more  than  an  assertion,  on  the  part 
of  Zwingle,  that  all  men  could  partake  of  the  sacra- 
mental emblems,  and  another  assertion  on  the  part 
of  Calvin  that  only  the  pious  could  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  participation?    In  the  two  appa- 
rent counter-statements  there  is  no  real  contianety. 

In  an  interesting  article  of  the  late  Principal 
Cunningham,  on  '  Zwingle  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Sacraments,'  reprinted  from  the  BrO,  and  for^ 
Evang.  Review^  Oct  i860,  he  notices  three  great 
cenei^  principles  which  guided  Zwingle  in  the 
formation  of  his  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  ist, 
*  That  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any- 
thing which  may  appear  to  trench  upon  the  grace 
of  God,  the  meritonous  efficacy  of  Christ's  work, 
and  the  almighty  agency  of  his  Spirit,  in  bestowing 
upon  men  all  spiritual  blessings.'  id,  *  That 
whatever  extenud  means  of  grace  may  have  been 
appointed,  and  in  whatever  way  those  means  may 
operate,  God  must  not  be  held  to  be  tried  or  xt- 
stricted  in  the  communication  of  spiritual  benefits 
to  the  use  of  anything  of  an  external  kind,  though 
he  has  himself  appointed  and  prescribed  it'  3d, 
'  That  the  most  important  matter  connected  with 
the  subject  of  the  sacraments  is  the  state  of  mind 
and  heart  of  the  recipient ;  and  that  with  resfiect 
to  this  the  essential  thing  is,  that  the  state  of  mind 
and  heart  of  the  recipient  should  correspond  with 
the  outward  act  which,  in  participating  of  the 
sacrament,  he  performs.' 

Of  these  several  views,  it  will  probably  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Presbyterians  generally  adhere  to 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin;  that  Congrecationalists 
more  generally  incline  to  the  views  of  Zwii^lf ; 
while  in  the  formularies  of  the  Episcopal  churches 
several  expressions  may  be  attnbnted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Melancthon  and  other  Lutheran  divines. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  in  reference 
to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  a» 
they  are  taught  by  the  words  'This  do  for  the 
remembrance  of  me ;'  will  enable  us  to  ootioc 
more  briefly  the  part  of  the  evangelists'  accooot 
which  refers  to  the  communion  in  the  cup  of  wmc 
*i%  took  the  cup,''  Although  Matthew.  Mark, 
Luke,  and  Paul  say.  Jesus  *took  the  cap;'  »> 
one  of  them  tells  us  what  liquid  it  contained.  That 
it  contained  wine   there  can   be  no  retsonahle 
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doubt;  but  whether  it  was  fermented  or  unfer- 
mented,  undiluted  or  mingled  with  water,  has  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  controversy.  We  may  with 
{▼ood  reason  suppose  that  our  Lord  took  a  cup  of 
the  wine  which  was  usually  drunk  at  the  passover, 
and  that  we  have  no  doubt  was  fermented  wine 
diluted  with  water.  That  it  was  fermented  we 
infer  from  the  frequent  references  of  Jewish  autho- 
rities to  the  reason  for  introducing  it  at  the  paschal 
feast,  to  cheer  and  exhilarate  the  company  in  re- 
membrance of  their  possession  of  the  promised 
land ;  which  exhilaration,  we  presume,  could  not 
be  got  out  of  water  in  which  raisins  had  been 
steeped,  though  in  later  times  it  has.  been  the 
Jewish  practice  to  provide  unfermented  wine. 
The  later  practice  has  arisen  from  the  excessive 
scrupulosity  of  the  Jews  about  the  presence  of 
leaven  in  the  wine  of  the  passover. 

So  customary  was  it  lor  the  Jews  to  ^mingle 
their  cup,'  when  they  'furnished  their  table,' 
that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  custom  observed 
at  the  passover.  The  rabbinical  authorities  con- 
finn  such  expectation,  as  they  ^ve  very  particular 
directions  about  the  due  proportions  of  the  mingled 
water  and  wine.  That  this  was  the  practice  of  the 
early  Christians  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  is  evi- 
dent from  many  citations  of  the  fathers.  Thus  in 
the  account  of  Justin  we  read,  '  Bread  and  a  cup 
of  wine  and  water  are  brought  to  the  president.' 
Iremsus  speaks  of  the  diluted  cup  {temperamentum 
calicis)^  and  of  the  mingled  cup  {mistus  calix). 
Reference  is  made  to  the  mingled  drink  (the  Kpofia 
of  the  Greeks  and  mistum  of  the  Latins)  by  C)rprian, 
Clement  pf  Alexandria,  Basil,  Grqgory  of  Nyssa, 
Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Aumistine,  Theodoret,  and 
manjr  other  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  In  the 
Romish  Church,  the  mingling  of  wine  and  water 
is  not  only  retained,  but  elevated  into  a  great  mys- 
tery and  symbol  of  the  blood  and  water  which 
flowed  from  the  wounded  side  of  Jesus.  An 
ancient  sect  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  used  only 
water,  and  another  milk  instead  of  wine. 

*  He  gave  thanks; '  as  he  did  before  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread. 

'  He  gave  it  to  them^  sayings  Drink  ye  all  of  it.^ 
In  Mark  it  is  said,  '  And  they  all  drank  of  it.' 
In  the  Corinthian  church  the  people,  even  the  un- 
worthv  communicants,  drank  of  tlie  cup  as  well  as 
ate  of  the  bread.  According  to  Justin  Martyr, 
distribution  was  made  to  all  present  of  the  euchar- 
istic  bread  and  wine,  after  which  the  deacons 
carried  them  to  the  absent  Reference  is  so  fre- 
quently made  by  the  early  Christian  writers  to  the 
communion  of  *  the  cup  of  the  Lord,'  *  the  cup 
of  life,'  *  the  cup  of  blessing,'  •  the  cup  of  mix- 
ture,' that  Romish  writers  readily  admit  that  in 
refusing  the  cup  to  the  laity  they  have  departed 
from  the  primitive  practice,  and  they  plead  the 
authority  of  the  church  to  do  so  on  account  of  its 
frequent  abuse.  In  the  middle  ages  considerable 
variety  of  usage  may  be  observed.  At  one  time 
the  practice  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine  and  then  giving  it  to 
the  communicants ;  at  another,  of  giving  the  wine 
without  the  bread,  when  infants  were  allowed  to 
communicate.  Before  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the 
people  became  the  general  practice  of  the  Latin 
church,  a  usage  arose  in  many  places  of  consecrat- 
ing two  cups  of  wine,  one  for  the  priests,  the  other 
for  the  laity.  The  cup  of  the  priests  represented 
but  too  faithfully  their  arrogant  assumption  of  ex- 


clusive honour  and  privilege  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches  strenu- 
ously maintain  the  right  of  the  people  to  partici- 
pate in  the  cup.  So  strong  is  the  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  communion  in  both  kinds  in  the  East,  that 
the  pope  has  under  certain  circumstances  been  in- 
duced to  concede  ihe  cup  to  the  people  in  the 
congregations  which  have  been  gathered  by  Romi&h 
missionaries  in  Eastern  countries. 

*  For  this  is  my  hlood^  that  of  the  Neiv  Covenant^ 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins^ 
are  the  words  of  Matthew.  Mark  omits  the  clause 
*for  the  remission  of  sins.'  According  to  Luke 
and  Paul,  our  Lord  said,  'This  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood.'  As  the  several  writers  do 
not  profess  to  give  the  precise  words  of  our  Lord, 
who  prolKibly  spoke  in  a  different  language,  it  is 
not  possible  lor  us  to  determine  the  exact  formula 
which  was  used  by  him.  In  reply  to  an  objection 
which  has  been  brought  against  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  words,  *  This  is  my  blood,'  from  the 
parallel  passage,  'This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 
m  my  blood,*  Cardinal  Wiseman  very  ingeniously 
says,  *  A  cup  cannot  be  a  covenant,  and,  therefore, 
the  phrases  are  not  parallel.'  It  is  not  said, 
'  This  is  the  new  covenant,'  but  ^this  cup  is  the 
new  covenant ;'  but  it  is  said,  *  This  (not  this 
bread)  is  my  bodv,'  and  'This  (not  this  cup)  is 
my  blood.'     (See  his  Lectura  on  the  Sacrament.) 

Did  Jesus  himself  partake  of  the  bread  and 
wine  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  f  Romanists 
strenuously  contend  that  he  did  not ;  for  if  he  did, 
he  must,  according  to  their  doctrine,  have  eaten 
and  drunken  himself,  his  whole  person,  human  and 
divine.  This  is  startling,  thouch  it  seems  to  us  no 
more  incredible  than  that  he  held  himself  in  his 
own  hand,  brake  himself  to  pieces,  and  gave  him- 
self, his  whole  and  undivided  person,  to  every  one 
of  his  disciples  separately.  As  to  the  inference 
which  has  been  deduced  in  favour  of  this  opinion 
from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  *I  will  not  drink 
henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day 
when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  king- 
dom ;'  we  do  not  sec  how  these  words  can  prove 
that  our  Lord  did  not  drink  of  that  cup,  when  the 
similar  words  respecting  the  passover,  '  I  will  not 
any  more  eat  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  king- 
do*a  of  God,'  certainly  do  not  prove  that  Jesus  did 
u jt  eat  of  that  passover. 

Matthew  and  Mark  say,  '  When  they  had  sung 
a  hymn  they  went  out*  What  connection,  if  any, 
this  singing  of  a  hymn  had  with  the  sacramental  in- 
stitution it  may  not  be  easy  to  say,  as  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  interesting  con- 
versation of  the  evening  occurred  between  the  supper 
and  the  singing,  or  between  the  singing  and  the 
going  out  The  hymn  was  probably  one  of  the 
Psalms  which  constituted  the  halleluiah  of  the 
Paschal  service  as  it  was  observed  by  tne  Jews  of 
the  later  times.  A  hymn  of  praise  seems  to  be  an 
appropriate  close  of  the  Eucharistic  feast,  and  in 
many  churches  *t  is  sung  in  imitation  of  our  Lord's 
example.  Among  the  ancient  Christians  the  sing- 
ing seems  to  have  preceded  the  communion  service, 
•  Ye  hear  the  chanter  with  a  sacred  tune  calling  you 
to  the  communion  of  the  holy  mysteries,  and  simng, 
O  taste,  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good'  (Cyril. 
Lect.  in  Afyst  v.  17).  The  thirty-fourth  Psalm  is 
prescribed  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  but  other 
Psalms  were  sung  in  different  churches.  Appro- 
priate as  is  the  song  of  praise,  we  cannot  but  feel 
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how  strange  is  the  desecration  of  this  solemn  rite, 
when  it  is  converted  into  a  musical  service,  as  it 
often  is  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  church,  in  honour 
of  some  event  of  national  interest,  as  a  ro)ral  mar- 
riage, a  signal  victory,  or  a  successful  revolution. 

Of  the  names  of  this  institution  we  may  observe 
that  it  is  called  in  Scripture  '  the  breaking  of  bread,' 
as  well  as  the  Lord's  Supper  (Acts  ii.  42).  If  not 
Scriptural,  yet  very  early  names  of  the  service  were, 

*  the  Communion,*  and  '  the  Eucharist.'  The  for- 
mer may  claim  apostolic  sanction.  '  The  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ*  (i 
Cor.  z.  16)?  The  latter  is  appropriate,  as  it  is 
especially  a  thanksgiving  service.  At  the  institu- 
tion, Jesus  '  gave  thanks '  over  both  the  bread  and 
the  wine.  Justin  Martyr  calls  the  bread  and  wine 
'  Eucharistic  food,'  and  the  early  Christians  named 
the  whole  service  the  Eucharist  or  thanksgiving, 
and  occasionally  the  Eulogia  or  blessing. 

As  to  the  time  and  frequency  of  the  observance, 
it  was  daily  observed  by  the  nrst  Christians,  as  it 
is  now  every  morning  in  the  Catholic  churches. 
Some  Christians  observe  it  r^ularly  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  contend  that  tney  follow  the 
practice  of  the  apostolic  churches,  who  '  came 
together'  on  '  the  first  diy  of  the  week'  *  to  break 
bread.'  This  was  the  custom  of  Christians  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  when  they  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  early  morning  of  Sunday.  Some  scru- 
pulouslv  communicate  on  the  great  church  festivals, 
especially  at  Christmas  and  &ster.  No  good  Ca- 
tholics, except  in  extremis^  commune  on  Good 
Friday.  Some  foreign  Protestants  solemnise,  by 
its  observance,  the  most  interesting  events  of  do- 
mestic and  social  life,  as  on  coming  of  age,  mar- 
riage, and  the  birth  of  a  child.  Many  assert  that 
Christian  churches  are  left  to  regulate,  on  con- 
siderations of  expediency  and  mutual  improvement, 
the  time  and  frequency  of  observing  the  commu- 
nion, for  *  as  often,''  whether  it  be  once  a  week,  or 
once  a  month,  or  once  a  year,  as  they  '  eat  of  this 
bread,  and  drink  of  this  cup,  they  shew  the  Lord's 
death  until  he  come.' 

Some  few  Christians,  generally,  though  not 
always,  belonging  to  the  Society  of  FriencU,  deny 
the  obligation  of  the  continued  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  They  do  so,  asserting  that  under 
the  gospel  all  ritual  observances  are  abolished,  and 
that,  without  ceremonial  or  emblem,  God  is  to  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     To  account  for 

*  the  breaking  of  bread'  in  the  apostolic  churches, 
it  is  sometimes  said,  that  like  the  continued  prac- 
tice of  circumcision  for  a  time,  and  the  distinction 
of  certain  meats,  it  was  a  temporary  concession  to 
Jewish  prejudice.  (See  a  pamphlet  entitled.  The 
Eucharist  not  an  Ordinance  of  the  Christian 
Church),  But  the  reply  is  obvious.  Circumcision 
and  the  distinction  of^  meats  belonged  to  Judaism, 
and  therefore  for  some  time  were  conceded  to 
Jewish  Christians,  but  the  Lord's  Supper  was  no 

1>art  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  but  a  new  institute  pecu- 
iarly  Christian  in  its  nature  and  design.  Another 
explanation  is  offered  by  J.  J.  Gumey,  in  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  Peculiaritia  of  the  Society  of 
Friendsy  p.  126,  *  Our  Lord's  injunction  may  hi 
understood  as  intended  to  give  a  religious  direction 
to  the  more  common  social  repasts  of  his  disciples.' 
In  reply,  it  is  said,  The  Lord's  Supper  was  not  a 
common  social  repast :  the  disciples  came  together 


to  break  bread ;  the  hungry  were  to  eat  at  home,  for 
they  had  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in ;  they  wot  to 
tany  for  one  another. 

With  r^rd  to  the  Christian  profession  and 
character  01  the  communicants,  we  shall  onlv  soy, 
'  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup 
of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord'  (i  Cor.  xl  29). 

As  Justin  speaks  of  a  contribution  made  on  the 
occasion  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  so  in  many 
churches  there  is  connected  with  the  service  an 
offertory  or  collection  for  the  poor,  the  distribution 
of  which  is  intrusted  to  the  minister,  eldeis,  dea- 
cons, or  other  officers  of  the  church. — R.  H. 

LOT  (13^^,  a  covering;  Sept.  Acfir),  son  of 
Haran  and  nephew  of  Abraham,  who  by  the  early 
death  of  his  father  had  already  come  into  posses- 
sion of  his  property  when  Abraham  went  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xi.  31).  Their  united  sub- 
stance, consisting  chiefly  in  cattle,  was  not  then 
too  large  to  prevent  them  from  living  together  in 
one  encampment.  Eventually,  however,  their  pos- 
sessions were  so  greatly  incrnised,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  separate ;  and  Abraham  with  rare  gene- 
rosity conceded  the  choice  of  pasture-grounds  to 
his  nephew.  Lot  availed  himself  of  this  lit>erality 
of  his  uncle,  as  he  deemed  most  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, by  fixing  his  abode  at  Sodom,  that  his  flocks 
might  pasture  in  and  around  that  fertile  and  well- 
watered  neighbourhood  (Gen.  xiii.  5-13).  He  had 
soon  very  great  reason  to  regret  this  choice ;  for 
although  his  flocks  fed  well,  his  soul  was  starved 
in  that  vile  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
.  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly.  There  *  he 
vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  with  the 
filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked '  (2  Pet  ii  7). 

About  eight  years  after  his  separatioii  from 
Abraham  (B.  c.  19 13),  Lot  was  cftrried  away  pri- 
soner by  Chedorlaomer,  along  with  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Sodom,  and  was  rescued  and  brought 
back  by  Abraham  (GeiL  xiv.),  as  related  under 
other  heads  [Abraham  ;  Chedorlaomer],  This 
exploit  procured  for  Abraham  mach  celebrity  in 
Canaan ;  and  it  ought  to  have  procured  for  Lot 
respect  and  gratitude  from  the  people  of  Sodon, 
who  had  be«i  delivered  from  haird  slavery  and  re- 
stored to  their  homes  on  his  account  But  thb 
docs  not  appear  to  have  been  the  result 

At  length  the  guilt  of  *  the  cities  of  the  plain' 
brought  down  the  signal  judgments  of  Heaven. 
The  avenging  angels,  aifter  havmg  beeit  entertained 
by  Abraham,  repaired  to  Sodom,  where  they  were 
received  and  entertained  by  Lot,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  gate  of  the  town  when  they  arrived.    Mi^hile 
they  were  at  supper  the  house  was  beset  by  a 
number  of  men,  who  demanded  that  the  strangers 
should  be  given  up  to  them,  for  the  unnatonJ 
purposes  which  have  given  a  name  of  infiuny  to 
^odom  in  all  generations.      Lot  resisted  this  de- 
mand, and  was  loaded  with  abuse  by  the  vile 
fellows  outside  on  that  account.    They  had  nearly 
forced  the  door,  when  the  angels,  thus  awfully  hy 
their  own  experience  convinced  of  the  righteonsnAss 
of  the  doom  they  came  to  execute,  smote  them  with 
instant  blindness,  by  which  their  attempts  were 
rendered  abortive,  and  they  were  constrained  to 
disperse.      Towards  morning  the  angels  apprised 
Lot  of  the  doom  which  hung  over  the  place,  and 
urged  him  to  hasten  thence  with  bis  family.    He 
was  allowed  to  extend  the  benefit  of  this  deKv«f* 
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ance  to  the  families  of  his  daughters  who  had 
married  in  Sodom  ;  but  the  warning  was  received 
by  those  families  with  incredulity  and  insult,  and 
he  therefore  left  Sodom  accompanied  only  by  his 
wife  and  two  daughters.  As  they  went,  being 
hastened  by  the  angels,  the  wife,  anxious  for  those 
who  had  been  left  behind,  or  reluctant  to  remove 
from  the  place  which  had  been  long  her  home,  and 
where  much  valuable  property  was  necessarily  left 
behind,  lingered  behind  the  rest,  and  was  suddenly 
involved  in  the  destruction,  by  which — smothered 
and  stiffened  as  sh&  stood  by  saline  incrustations — 
she  became  'a  pillar  of  salt' 

Lot  and  his  daughters  then  hastened  on  to  Zoar, 
the  smallest  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain,  which 
had  been  spared  on  purpose  to  afford  him  a  refuge ; 
but  being  fearful,  after  what  had  passed,  to  remain 
among  a  people  so  corrupted,  he  soon  retired  to  a 
cavern  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  there 
abode.  After  some  stay  in  this  place,  the  daughters 
of  Lot  became  apprehensive  lest  the.  family  of  their 
father  should  be  lost  for  want  of  descendants,  than 
which  no  greater  calamity  was  known  or  appre- 
hended  in  those  times ;  and  in  the  belief  that,  after 
what  had  passed  in  Sodom,  there  was  no  hope  of 
their  obtaining  suitable  husbands,  they,  by  a  con- 
trivance which  has  in  it  the  taint  of  Sodom,  in 
which  thev  were  brought  up,  made  their  father 
drunk  with  wine,  and  in  that  state  seduced  him 
into  an  act  which,  as  they  well  knew,  would  in 
soberness  have  been  most  abhorrent  to  him.  They 
thus  became  the  mothers,  and  he  the  father,  of 
two  sons,  named  Moab  and  Ammon,  from  whom 
sprung  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  hbtory  (Gen.  xix.)  This 
circumstance  is  the  last  which  the  Scripture  records 
of  the  history  of  Lot;  and  the  time  and  place  of 
his  death  are  unknown. 

The  difficulties  which  the  narrative  that  we  have 
sketched  has  been  supposed  to  involve  may  be 
reduced  to  two — the  death  of  Lot's  wife,  and  the 
conduct  of  his  daughters.  With  respect  to  the 
former  of  these,  whatever  difficulty  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  subject  has  arisen  from  the  ridicu- 
lous notions  which  have  been  connected  with  it, 
for  which  no  authority  is  found  in  the  Scriptural 
narrative.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  woman 
was  literally  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  that  this 
pillar  stood  for  many  ages,  if  it  doeS  not  still  exist, 
as  a  standing  monument  of  the  transaction.  Indeed, 
sundry  old  travellers  have  averred  that  they  had 
seen  it ;  and  no  doubt  they  did  see  something  which 
they  supposed  to  be  the  pillar  into  which  Lot's 
wife  was  turned,  or  were  told  to  be  such.  This 
notion  originated  with  the  author  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  Scriptural  authority  that  might  not  be 
disputed.  Therefore  old  pilgrims  and  tmvellers 
sought  for  this  monument ;  and,  from  their  example, 
more  modem  travellers  have  done  the  same:  al- 
though, if  Protestants,  they  could  attach  no  par- 
ticular weight  to  the  authority  which  alone  justified 
their  predecessors  in  their  hopes  of  finding  it  The 
passage  referred  to  is  that  in  which  the  author,  sd^ter 
alluding  to  the  punishment  of  Sodom  and  the  de- 
liverance of  Lot,  adverts  to  the  existing  evidence  of 
the  former,  and  then  adds,  somewhat  vaguely,  driff- 
ToOffift  \l^ijt  funifi€u»  iffTiiKvia  imJXiy  dX6»,  'a 
standing  pUlar  of  salt  is  a  monument  of  an  unbe- 
lieving soul.'  This  was  no  doubt  the  authority 
relied  upon:  indeed,  we  find  it  expressly  quotea 


by  some  old  travellers  as  the  ground  of  their  ex- 
pectation. But  the  testimony  of  Josephus  is  still 
more  explicit,  and  with  us  would  be  quite  as  autho- 
ritative. He  expressly  says  not  only  that  the 
monument  existed,  but  that  he  had  seen  it  {Antiq, 
L  II.  4).  His  contemporary,  Clement  of  Rome, 
makes  a  similar  statement  (Epist  i  sec.  ii);  and 
so,  in  the  next  century,  does  Irenaeus  (iv.  51,  64). 
But  their  evidence  is  of  little  original  value  on  a 
point  like  this.  Josephus  and  the  author  of  Wis- 
dom no  doubt  believed  what  they  stated :  and  their 
testimony  amounts  to  this,  that  in  their  day  an 
object  existed  which  was  said  to  be  the  pillar  into 
which  Lot's  wife  was  turned,  and  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  such.  But  in  the  present  day,  when 
the  sources  of  historical  evidence  are  more  carefully 
investigated  than  in  former  times,  we  regard  these 
authonties,  2000  years  after  the  event,  as  having 
no  particular  weight,  unless  so  far  as  they  may  be 
supported  by  anterior  probabilites  and  documents, 
which  in  thb  case  do  not  exist  Further,  it  is  all 
but  impossible  that  if  so  strange  a  monument  had 
existed  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  should 
not  have  been  noticed  by  the  sacred  historians,  and 
alluded  to  by  the  poets :  and  we  may  be  almost 
certain  that  if  it  had  remained  when  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  written,  the  frequent  formula,  that  it 
was  there  *  unto  this  day,'  would  not  have  been 
omitted.  Indeed  there  is  evei^  probability  that,  if 
such  a- monument  had  then  existed,  the  Canaanites 
would  have  made  it  one  of  their  idols.  The  ex- 
pression of  our  Lord,  *  Remember  Lot's  wife' 
(Luke  xvil  32),  appears  from  the  context  to  be 
solely  intended  as  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of 
going  back  or  delaying  in  the  day  of  God's  judg- 
ments. From  this  text,  indeed,  it  would  appear 
as  if  Lot's  wife  had  gone  back,  or  had  tarried  so 
long  behind,  in  the  desire  of  saving  some  of  their 
property.  Then,  as  it  would  seem,  she  was  struck 
dead,  and  became  a  stiffened  corpse,  fixed  for  the 
time  to  the  soil  by  saline  or  bituminous  incrusta- 
tions. The  particle  of  similitude  must  here,  as  in 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  be  understood — 
'  like  a  pillar  of  salt ' 

With  respect  to  Lot's  daughters,  Whiston  and 
others  are  unable  to  see  any  wicked  intention  in 
them.  He  admits  that  the  incest  was  a  horrid 
crime,  except  under  the  unavoidable  necessity 
which  apparently  rendered  it  the  only  means  of 
preserving  the  human  race:  and  this  justifying 
necessity  be  holds  to  have  existed  in  their  minds, 
as  they  appear  to  have  believed  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  had  been  destroyed  except  their 
father  and  themselves.  But  it  is  incredible  that  they 
could  have  entertained  any  such  belief.  The  city 
of  2^ar  had  been  spared,  and  they  had  been  there. 
The  wine  also  with  which  they  made  their  father 
drunk  must  have  been  procured  from  men,  as  we 
cannot  suppose  they  had  brought  it  with  them 
from  Sodom.  The  fact  would  therefore  seem  to 
be  that,  after  the  fate  of  their  sisters,  who  had 
married  men  of  Sodom  and  perished  with  them, 
they  became  alive  to  the  danger  and  impropriety 
of  marrying  with  the  natives  of  the  land,  and  of 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  family  connection. 
The  force  of  this  consideration  was  afterwards  seen 
in  Abraham's  sending  to  the  seat  of  his  family  in 
Mesopotamia  for  a  wife  to  Isaac.  But  Lot's 
daughters  could  not  go  there  to  seek  husbands; 
and  the  only  branch  of  their  own  family  within 
many  hundred  miles  was  that  of  Abraham,  whose 
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only  son,  Ishtnael,  was  then  a  child  This,  there- 
fore, must  have  ap^'tesired  to  them  the  only  prac- 
ticable mode  in  which  the  house  of  their  father 
could  be  preserved.  Their  making  their  father 
drunk,  and  their  solicitous  concealment  of  what 
ihey  did  from  him,  shew  that  they  despaired  of 
persuading  him  to  an  act  which,  under  any  circum- 
stances, uid  with  eveiy  possible  extenuation,  must 
have  been  very  distressing  to  so  good  a  man. 
That  he  was  a  good  man  is  evinced  by  his  deliver- 
■.e  (torn  among  the  guilty,  and  is  affirmed  by  St. 


IL  9,  19,  and  ¥i.  hcxxiii.  8,  his  mme  is  used  lo 
designate  the  Moabitcs  and  Ammonites,  his  de- 
scendants.— J.  K. 

LOT  (El's,  sometimes  written  CV)  is  mentioned 
in  two  pas^ges  of  Scripture,  in  both  of  which  it  is 
erroneously  translated  myrrk  in  the  A.  V.  In 
Gen.  ixxvii,  35,  '  Behold  a  company  of  Ishmeelites 
came  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels  bearing  spiceiy 
{Btcolh),  and  balm  [tteri),  and  myrrA  {M),  going 
to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.'  Again,  in  chap,  xliii. 
II,  Jacob  directs  his  sons  to  take  into  Egypt  'of 
the  best  fniils  in  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry 
down  the  man  a  present,  a  little  balm  (Airi)  and 
a  little  honey,  spices  {necolA)  and  mrrrh  {hi), 
nuts  {tolmm)  and  almonds  {s/iatiulim).  In  this 
enumeration,  in  one  case,  of  merchandise,  and  in 
the  other,  of  several  articles  intended  for  a  present, 
and  both  destined  for  E^pt,  at  that  time  a  highly 
civilized  nation,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  to  look 
only  for  soch  substances  as  were  likely  to  be  accept- 
able in  that  country,  and  therefore  not  such  as  were 
produced  there,  or  as  were  more  easily  procurable 
from  elsewhere  than  from  Syria,  as  was  the  case 
wilh  myrrh,  which  was  never  produced  in  Syria, 
.  and  could  not  have  been  an  article  of  export  from 
thence.  This  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  others, 
and  various  translations  of  lot  have  been  proposed, 
as  lotus,  chutnuts,  mastiche,  stacte,  balsam,  tur- 
pentine, pistachio  nuts.  Junius  and  Tremellius 
render  it  ladanum,  which  is  suitable,  and  appears 
to  be  correct. 

Ladanum,  01  gum  ladanum,  as  it  is  often  called, 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Herodotus  and  Theophrastus,  and  bore  the  names 
of  Man  and  ladanon,  which  are  very  closely  allied 
to  laJoH,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  same  drug.  It 
has  been  well  observed  by  Rosenmiiller  that  the 
proper  root  and  origin  of  these  names  is  led,  but 
that  the  Hebrew  has  the  hard  consonant  /  instead 
of  the  softer  d,  of  which  letters  many  pennulations 
are  to  be  found  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other  lan- 
guages. A  Hebrew  author,  as  quoted  by  Celsius 
[J/itroiiit.  i.  p.  2S1),  says,   'Est  aroma. 


__    .^  1   particularly  fragrant, 

though  gathered  from  the  beards  of  goats,  where 
it  is  iound  sticking.  This  is  explained  by  referrii^ 
to  the  description  of  Dioscoricles,  from  which  we 
learn  that  goats,  after  browsiog  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  ladaHum  plants,  necessarily  h.ive  this  viscid 
substance  adhering  to  their  hair  and  beards,  whence 
it  is  afterwards  scraped  off.  Toumefort,  in  modern 
limes,  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  the  node 
of  obtaining  ladanum,  and  relates  that  it  is  now 
gathered  by  means  of  a  kind  of  rake  with  whip- 
like  thongs,  which  is  passed  over  'he  plants. 
When  these  thongs  ore  loaded  with  the  odoriferous 
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and  sticky  resin,  they  are  scraped  wilh  a  knile, 
and  the  substance  rolled  into  a  mass,  in  which 
state  it  is  called  ladanum  or  labdanum.  Il  con. 
sists  of  resin  and  volatile  oil,  and  is  highly  fla- 
grant, and  glimuEant  as  a  medidne,  bat  is  often 


adulterated  with  sand  in  commerce.  The  lada- 
num which  is  used  in  Europe  is  coUected  cfaicdy 
in  the  Gieek  isles,  and  also  m  continental  Greece. 


mntry  by  the  name  of  Rock  Rose.  They  ate 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Mediterraoan 
islands,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  Species  arc  also 
found  in  Judxa;  and  C.  criticui  in  some  parts  of 
Syria.  Some  authors  have  been  of  opinion  that 
one  species,  the  CitlKi  rvseui,  is  more  likely  than 
any  other  to  be  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  as  il  is  voy 
common  in  that  locality,  while  nothing  like  a  true 
rose  is  lo  be  found  there.  Ladanum  seems  to  have 
been  produced  in  Judxa,  according  to  wrrtoi  ia 
the  Talmud  (Cels.  lee.  tit.  p.  2S6).  It  is  said  bv 
Pliny,  as  long  before  by  Ileiodotua,  to  be  a  pro- 
duce of  Arabia,  though  this  has  not  been  proied 
to  be  the  case  in  modem  limes.  Snfficicn^  bow- 
ever,  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  ladaiuaH  ns 
known  to,  and  esteemed  by,  Ihe  aocienla,  and  as 
its  Greek  and  Arabic  names  are  similar  lo  the 
Hebrew,  and  as  it  is  staled  lo  have  been  a  prodocc 
of  Syria,  it  was  very  likely  to  have  been  sent  lo 
Egypt  both  as  a  present  and  as  merduuidtse.— 
J.  F.  R. 

LOTS,  FEAST  OF.     [Furim.] 

LOVE-FEASTS.    [Ai;ape.] 

LOWE,  Joel  b.  Jehudah  Loeb,  also  called 
Sri/  '?'n:i  from  the  initials  y^  ntirV  '3T  P  Bai 
R.  Jihudak  Loti,  was  bom  about  1 740^  and  died  bi 
Breslau,  Feb.  II,  iSoi.  He  was  a  distingnisbed 
disciple  of  Moses  ^fendelssohn,  and  piof^or  in 
the  William  school  at  Breslau,  where  be  wrote  most 
of  his  numerous  works  which  are  such  valnaWe 
contributions  to  Biblical  exoresis  and  liletatore. 
Those  of  his  productions  whidi  beat  on  the  Bible 
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are  as  follows — (i.)  A  commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs  with  an  elaborate  introduction,  which  he 
wrote  conjointly  with  Wolfssohn  to  Mendelssohn's 
German  translation  of  this  book,  Berlin  1788, 
republished  in  Prague  1803,  Lemberg  181 7.  (2.) 
Annotations  on  Ecdesiastes,  which  he  wrote  con- 
jointly with  Wolfssohn,  and  which  were  published 
with  Mendelssohn's  commentary  on  this  lx>ok  and 
Friedlanders'  German  translation,  Berlin  1 788.  (3. ) 
A  commentary  on  the  book  of  Jonah,  with  a  German 
translation,  Berlin  1788.  (4.)  A  commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  with  an  extensive  introduction  (HP^Dt 

■)1K3  Dy  PfcOK^)f  in  which  he  gives  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  musical  instruments  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  as  well  as  on  Hebrew  poetry,  and  which 
was  published  with  Mendelssohn's  German  trans- 
lation of  this  book,  Berlin  1785-91.  (5.)  A  Ger- 
man translation  and  Hebrew  commentary  on  the 
Sabbatic  and  Festival  Lessons  from  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Prophets  [Haphtara],  Berlin  1790-91. 
(6. )  A  literal  German  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
for  banners,  preparatory  to  Mendelssohn's  ver- 
sion, Breslau  1810.      (7.)  A  Hebrew  grammar, 

entitled  pK^H  HIOJ?,  the  Elements  of  the  Hebrew 
language  developed  according  to  logical  principles, 
a  Handbook  for  teachers,  Berlin  1794,  republished 
in  Prague  1803.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  articles 
on  Biblical  subjects,  both  in  Hebrew  and  German, 
which  are  published  in  various  quarterlies,  and  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important — a. 
Notes  on  Joshua  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  m  Eich- 
horn's  Allgemeine  Btbliotkdi^  vol.  iL,  Leipzig  1789, 
p.  183,  ff.  b,  A  treatise  on  Personification  of  the 
Deityand  the  Sephiroth,  ibid,^  vol.  v.,  Leipzig  1793, 
p.  378,  ff.  Comp.  Fiirst,  BibHotJieca  Hebraica^  ii. 
260;  Steinschneider,  Caialogus  Libr.  Hebr,  in 
Bibiioiheca  Bodieiana,  col.  1627,  ff.— C.  D.  G. 

LOWTH,  RoBXRT,  was  bom  at  Boriton,  or,  as 
some  will  have  it,  in  the  Close  of  Winchester,  No- 
vember 27,  1710.  He  was  educated  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Winchester  College,  where  he  displayed 
his  poetical  talent  at  a  very  early  age,  and  from 
whence  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  New 
College  in  1730^  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1737.  He  became  professor  of  poetry  in  1741, 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ovington  in 
Hampshire  in  1744,  was  appointed  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Winchester  in  1750,  and  to  the  rectory 
of  £last-Woodhay  in  Hampshire  in  1753.  ^^  ^^ 
in  this  year  that  Lowth  published  his  famous  Pra- 
lectiones  Academica  de  Sacra  Poesi  J/eOraorum, 
Oxon.  1753,  comprising  thirty-four  lectures,  which 
he  had  previously  read  to  the  students  at  Oxford 
when  poetical  professor.  2n  these  masterly  and 
classical  dissertations  he  not  only  evinces  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  pliiloso- 
phically  exhibits  the  true  spirit  and  characteristics 
of  that  poetry  in  which  the  prophets  of  the  O.  T. 
clothed  the  lively  oracles  of  God.  It  does  not  at 
all  detract  from  Lowth's  merits  that  both  Abravanel 
and  Azariah  de  Rossi  had  pointed  out,  two  centu- 
ries before  him,  the  same  features  of  Hebrew 
poetry  [Rossi]  upon  which  he  expatiates,  inasmuch 
as  the  enlarged  views  and  the  invincible  ailments 
displayed  in  his  handling  of  the  subject  are  pecu- 
liarly his  own ;  and  his  work  is  therefore  justly 
regarded  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The  greatest  testimony 
to  the  extraordinary  merits  of  these  lectures  is  the 


thorough  analysis  which  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Mendelssohn,  to  whom  the  Hebrew  was  almost 
vernacular,  gives  of  them  in  the  Bibliothek  der 
schonen  WissensckaJUn  und  dtr  freyen  Kiinste^ 
vol.  L,  1756.  A  second  edition,  enlarged  with 
annotations  by  Michaelis,  appeared  in  Gottingen, 
1758.  Other  editions  were  published  in  Oxford 
1763,  Gottingen  1768,  Oxford  1775,  1810  ; 
with  notes  by  Rosenmiiller,  Leipzig  1 81 5,  Ox- 
ford 1 82 1.  An  English  translation  of  the  first 
eighteen  lectures,  by  Dr.  Dodd,  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Magazine  iot  1766-67,  ana  an  excellent 
version  of  the  whole  by  Dr.  Gregory  was  pub- 
lished in  London  1787,  18 16,  1835,  1839,  1847. 
So  rapidly  did  the  fame  of  this  work  spread  over 
Europe,  that  it  was  translated  into  German  by 
Schmidt,  Danzig  1793  ;  and  into  French  by  Sicard, 
Lyon  1 81 2.  Twelve  months  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  PraUciiones  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  upon  their  author  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  Lowth  subjoined  to  the  Pralec- 
tiona  A  short  Confutation  of  Bishop  Hare's  System 
of  Hebrew  Metre^  which  had  appeared  in  a  new- 
edition  of  the  Psalms  by  Bishop  Hare  (1736;,  and 
was  afterwards  translated  into  English  in  1755. 
The  Harian  metre  was,  however,  defended  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  both  in  his  Prolegomena  in  Libros  Veteris 
Testamenti  Poeticos^  1762,  and  in  a  Latin  epistle, 
1765.  To  this  Lowth  replied  the  following  year 
in  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  Dr.  Edwards,  entitled 
A  larger  Confutation  of  Bishop  Har^s  System  oj 
Hebrew  Metre^  London  1766,  reprinted  in  his 
Memoir  and  Remains^  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Hall, 
London  1834,  which  is  also  a  very  important 
contribution  to  Biblical  Literature.  The  same  year 
(1766)  he  was  promoted  in  June  to  the  see  of  St. 
David's  ;  was  translated  about  four  months  afler  to 
that  of  Oxford,  and  thence  to  the  see  of  London 
in  1777.  He  had  hardly  been  twelve  months  in 
the  metropolis  when  he  published  his  last  and 
greatest  work,  entitled  Isaiah  ;  a  new  Translation 
with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation^  and  Azotes,  Criti- 
cal^ Philological^  and  Explanatory^  in  which  he 
aimed  *  not  only  to  give  an  exact  and  faithful  re- 
presentation  of  the  words  and  sense  of  the  prophet 
by  adhering  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  and 
treading  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  his  footsteps ;  but, 
moreover,  to  imitate  the  air  and  manner  of  the 
author,  to  express  the  form  and  fashion  of  the 
composition,  and  to  give  the  English  reader  some 
notion  of  the  peculiar  turn  and  cast  of  the  original.' 
In  the  elaborate  and  valuable  Preliminary  Disser- 
tation where  Lowth  states  this,  he  enters  more 
minutely  than  in  his  former  production  into  the 
form  and  construction  of  the  poetical  compositions 
of  the  O.  T.,  lays  down  principles  of  criticism  for 
the  improvement  of  all  subsequent  translations, 
and  frankly  alludes  to  De  Rossi's  view  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  which  is  similar  to  his  own  [Rossi].  This 
masterly  work  soon  obtained  an  European  fame, 
and  was  not  only  rapidly  reprinted  in  England,  but 
was  translated  into  German  by  Professor  Koppe, 
who  added  some  valuable  notes  to  it,  Gottingen 
1779-81,  4  vols.  8vo.  But  notwithstanding  the 
great  merits  of  his  truly  classical  and  erudite  contri- 
butions to  Biblical  literature,  it  must  be  said  that 
Lowth  indulged  too  freely  in  conjectural  emenda- 
tions, that  he  often  proceeded  very  rashly  and  un- 
warrantably with  tne  sacred  text,  and  that  if 
succeeding  commentators  had  followed  his  example 
in  this  respect,  and  taken  similar  liberties  with  the 
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respective  volumes  of  the  O.  T.,  we  should  now 
have  had  a  different  Bible.  Lowth  died  Novem- 
ber 3,  1787,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
full  of  years  and  full  of  honours.  Comp.  Tht  In- 
troductory Memoir  to  the  Sermons  and  other  Remains , 
of  Bishop  Lowth,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Hall,  M.A., 
London  1834. — C.  D.  G. 

LOWTH,  William,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1 66 1.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  whence  he  was  elected  to  a 
scholarship  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1675,  berore  he  hsid  completed  his  fourteenth 
year.  He  became  M.A.  in  1683,  and  B.D.  in 
1688.  His  first  publication  was  a  Vindication  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  Lond. 
1692,  in  answer  to  Le  Clerc's  attacks  on  the  in- 
spiration of  Scripture.  This  brought  him  to  the 
notice  of  Bishop  Mew  of  Winchester,  who  made 
him  his  chaplain,  and  presented  him  with  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  at  Winchester  in  1696,  and  the  living 
of  Buriton  with  Petersfield  in  1699,  which  prefer- 
ments he  held  till  his  death  in  1732.  He  was  less 
eminent  than  his  son,  the  Bishop  of  London,  but 
he  was  believed  to  have  been  the  profounder 
scholar ;  though  such  was  his  modestv  that  it  is 
rather  from  his  contributions  to  the  works  of  others 
than  from  his  own  that  the  extent  and  depth  of  his 
reading  are  to  be  estimated.  He  had  carefully  read 
and  annotated  upon  almost  every  Greek  and  Latin 
author,  whether  profane  or  ecclesiastical,  and  he 
dispensed  his  stores  with  a  most  liberal  hand. 
The  edition  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  by  Dr. 
(afterwards  Archbishop)  Potter  ;  that  of  Josephus, 
by  Hudson ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  by 
Reading,  were  enriched  with  valuable  notes  from 
his  pen,  and  many  other  scholars  were  indebted 
to  his  labours  for  important  aid.  In  addition  to 
the  Vindication,  of  which  a  second  edition  ap- 
peared in  1699,  with  an  admirable  dissertation  on 
the  objections  against  the  Pentateuch  then  current, 
Lowth  publish^  in  1 708  Directions  for  the  pro- 
fitable reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  an  excellent 
little  work  which  has  gone  through  many  editions. 
The  work  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  connected 
is  his  Commentary  on  the  Prophets,  originally  pub- 
lished in  separate  portions,  between  17 14  and 
1725,  and  afterwards  collected  in  a  folio  volume 
as  a  continuation  of  Bishop  Patrick's  commentary 
on  the  earlier  portion  of  the  O.  T.,  in  which  form 
it  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  together  with 
Whitby,  Amald,  and  Lowman  on  the  N.  T.  The 
merits  of  his  commentary  were  never  very  great, 
and  it  has  been  long  since  entirely  superseded. 
Its  tone  is  pious  but  cold,  and  he  entirely  foils  to 
grasp  the  high  spiritual  and  poetical  character  of 
the  prophetical  writings.  Besides,  his  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  was  far  too  small  for  such  a  work,  his 
critical  discernment  was  feeble,  and  in  his  zeal  for 
Messianic  interpretations  he  too  often  neglects  the 
first  historical  sense  of  a  passage.  His  method  of 
unfolding  the  meaning  01  a  passage,  however,  is 
simple,  direct,  and  brief;  ana  his  interpretations, 
if  not  always  satisfactory,  and  often  shallow,  have 
the  merit  of  being  uniformly  intelligible,  and 
characterised  by  go(S  sense. — E.  V. 

LUBIM,  LUBIMS,  and  in  Dan.  xi.  43  Libyans 

(0^5^^ ;  but  in  Dan.  D^2l^ ;  A/^wt ;  Ubyes,  Libya) ; 

in  the  N.  T.  Libya  (A(/3ihy).     When,  during  the 
reign  of  Relioboam,Shishak  king  of  Egypt  invaded 


Judah,  he  was  accompanied  bv  *  the  Lubims,  the 
Sukkims,  and  the  Ethiopians  (2  Chron.  xiL  3) ; 
and  in  all  the  other  passages  in  which  the  Laluffl 
are  mentioned,  they  appear  as  the  allies  or  com- 
panions in  war  of  the  Ethiopians  {Cushim)  and 
Egyptians  (2  Chron.  xvi.  8 ;  Dan.  xL  43 ;  Nahiun 
iiL  9).  From  these  circumstances,  and  from  the 
radical  identity  in  name,  we  infer  that  they  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  province  of  Libya  in 
northern  Africa,  and  that  they  were  identical  with 
the  Lehabim  who  sprung  from  Mizraim  (Gen.  x. 
13 ;  see  Lehabim). 

Originally  the  Lubims  appear  to  have  been  de- 
pendent on,  or  under  the  command  of,  the  Mizrum 
(Egyptians).  In  fact,  they  were  just  a  tribe  or 
family  of  Mizraim,  who,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
took  the  name  of  their  more  immediate  progeni- 
tor, and  settled  down  in  a  district  of  their 
They  appeared  to  have  multiplied  with 


own. 


amazing  rapidity,  and  to  have  early  become  a 
powerful  nation.  Less  civilized  than  the  Egyptians, 
more  addicted  to  the  arts  of  war  than  peace, 
being,  besides,  mainly  a  pastoral  people,  they 
roamed  far  and  wide  over  the  arid  plains  of  north- 
em  Africa,  and  gave  their  name  to  a  region  sup- 
Eosed  by  ancient  geographers  to  extend  from  the 
anks  of  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  equator. 

Early  geographers  employed  the  name  Libya  in 
a  somewhat  vague  sense.  Sometimes  they  make  it 
include  all  Africa;  sometimes  all  except  Egypt; 
and  sometimes  that  region  which  lies  immediately 
on  the  west  side  of  Egypt.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  Greeks  were  best  acquainted  with  two 
African  nations — the  Egyptians  and  the  Libyans. 
The  boundaries  of  Egypt  were  known  to  them,  and 
they  gave  the  name  Libya  vaguely  to  the  rest  of 
the  continent,  just  as  they  callea  the  whole  of 
southern  Syria  Palestine  from  the  Philistines 
(Homer,  Od,  iv.  87,  seq, ;  c£  Strabo,  book  L  gene- 
rally). Herodotus  Mras  the  first  to  give  definite 
information  about  Libya.  He  applied  the  name  to 
all  Africa,  except  Egypt.  *  As  for  Libya,  we  know 
it  to  be  washed  on  sul  sides  by  the  sea,  excq^ 
where  it  is  attached  to  Asia ;'  and  he  then  tells  the 
manner  in  which  Phoenician  mariners  sailed  round 
the  continent  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  month  of  the 
Nile  (iv.  41,  42).  He  describes  the  vast  deserts  of 
the  interior  (ii.  32),  and  the  nomad  and  warlike 
character  of  the  people  (iv.  182,  seq.)  He  classes 
the  Ethiopians  and  Libyans  together,  11&  the  sacred 
writers  do  (iv.  197).  The  accounts  of  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy  agree  in  Uie  main  with  Herodotus  (Strabo, 
I  ;  Ptolemy,  iv.  4).  The  physical  geography  of 
Libya  is  remarkable.  The  country  consists  of  two 
great  belts  (Herodotus  says  three,  iv.  181)  :  I.  A 
belt  of  desert  running  across  the  whole  interior,  from 
east  to  west,  appropriately  called  Sdhdra,  *  the 
Desert'  It  is  covered  with  loose  shifting  sand,  or 
dry  gravelly  soil ;  it  is  without  water ;  its  pastures 
are  very  scanty ;  in  some  places  for  scores  of  miles 
there  is  not  a  olade  of  grass.  But  here  and  there  it 
is  dotted  with  little  tracts  of  fertile  ground,  green 
with  herbs  and  trees  (Bruce,  7>vw/x;  Burckhacdt, 
Nubia),  This  vast  and  dreaiy  r^:k>n,  with  the 
mountain-ranges  along  portions  of  its  northeni  and 
southern  borders,  was  the  home  of  the  warlike  and 
nomad  Lubim,  as  it  still  is  of  numerous  and  power- 
ful Arab  tribes.  2.  A  belt  of  cultivated  ground, 
in  some  places  narrow,  in  others  stretching  fu  into 
the  interior.     At  favourable  positbns  alo^g  the 
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coast,  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  formed  settle- 
ments at  a  very  early  period.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  colonies  was  Cyreru^  founded  by  Greeks 
aboat  600  years  B.C.  A  laree  province  was  in  time 
attached  to  the  city,  and  took  its  name  [Cyrene]. 
To  this  province  those  belonged  who  were  present 
at  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, and  who  are  correctly  described  by  Luke  as 
*  dwellers  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene'  (Acts 
ii.  10).  For  full  accounts  of  Libya,  see  Ritter, 
Africa;  Mannert,  Geographic;  Heeren,  African 
Nations;  Smith,  Diet,  ofG,  atid R,  Geog,^  s.  v.;  and 
the  works  cited  above. — ^J.  L.  P. 

LUCAS.    [Luke.] 

LUCAS,  Franciscus  (Brugensis),  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commentators,  was 
bom  at  Bruges  in  1549.  He  studied  under  Arias 
Montanus,  was  a  licentiate  of  theology  of  Louvain, 
and  Dean  of  St.  Omers,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  Feb.  19,  1619.  He  was  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  sacred  lanc^uages,  and  their 
cognate  dialects ;  and  was  appomted  to  superin- 
tend the  edition  of  the  Biblia  Regia^  brought  out 
by  Plantin,  the  famous  printer  of  Antwerp,  under 
the  auspices  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  principally  known  is  his  Commcntarius 
in  Quatuor  Evangelia^  Antw.  1606,  which  was 
completed  by  Supplemenium  Commcntar.  in  Luc. 
ct  JoanH,y  Antw.  1612,  1616.  The  commentary  is 
preceded  by  a  harmony  of  the  gospels  imder  the 
title  of  Itincrarium  y,  Ch.^  andnas  appended  to 
it  a  dissertation  on  the  ChaJdee  paraphrase.  This 
work  originated  in  his  compliance  with  a  request 
of  Plantin  that  Lucas  would  compile  Scholia  on  the 
N.  T.  similar  to  those  of  Vatablus  on  the  O.  T. 
The  work  grew  on  his  hands  and  became  a  com- 
mentary, and  one  of  no  ordinary  meriL  Entirely 
passing  by,  or  alluding  in  the  briefest  manner  to 
the  mystical  sense,  and  omitting  all  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions, he  explains  clearly  and  concisely  the 
literal  meaning,  illustrating  it  frequently  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  as  well  as  from  later 
writers  of  authority,  though  never  burdening  his 
pages  with  lists  of  conflicting  authorities.  His 
plan  is  a  simple  one,  and  judiciously  carried  out. 
He  chooses  one  sense,  and  that  the  one  which  the 
sacred  writer  appeared  to  have  had  in  view,  and 
briefly  expounds  and  illustrates  that,  never  distract- 
ing his  readers  with  varying  interpretations  only 
mentioned  to  be  rejected.  Lucas  had  no  mean 
critical  ability,  and  nis  knowledge  of  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  Syriac,  was  exact  and  trustworthy.  A 
truly  devotional  spirit  breathes  through  the  whole. 
He  was  also  the  compiler  of  Notationes  in  Sacr. 
BilfLy  Amst.  1581,  with  a  careful  summary  of  the 
various  readings,  which  were  also  appended  to  the 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  that  appeared  from  the 
press  of  Plantin  with  Emman.  Sa*s  notes,  Antw. 
1624,  under  the  title  Fr.  Luca^  Roman,  correct,  in 
BibL  Latin,  loc,  insigniora.  He  also  produced  a 
Concordance  of  the  Vulgate^  corrected  and  aug- 
mented by  Herbert  Phalesius  and  Benedict  of 
AfHighem,  Antw.  1606  (best  edition,  Antw.  1642). 
— E.  V. 

LUCIFER  (^ri;  Sept  6  'Eow^i/)©!),  a  word 

that  occurs  once  in  the  English  Version  in  the 
lines — 

•  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
Lucifer^  son  of  the  morning! 


How  art  thou  felled  to  the  ground, 
That  didst  weaken  the  nations  !* 

(Is.  xiv.  12).     It  is  taken  from  the  Vulgate,  which 

understood  the  Hebrew  word  ^n  heylel^  to  be  the 
name  of  the  morning  star,  and  therefore  rendered 
it  by  the  Latin  name  of  that  star,  Lucifer ^  i.  e, 

*  light-bringing.'  This,  the  popular  sense,  is  con- 
veyed in  the  note  in  Barkers  Bible :  •  Thou  that 
thoughtest  thvselfe  most  glorious,  and  as  it  were 
placed  in  the  heaven ;  for  the  morning  starre  that 
goeth  before  the  sunne  is  called  Luciier,  to  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  compared.' 

TT^n  hey  lei y  the  word  translated  *  Lucifer,'  how- 
ever, occurs  also  in  Ezek.  xxL  12  (Heb.  17),  as 

the  imperative  of  j?^  yalal^  *  to  howl,'  *  to  lament,' 
and  is  there  rendered  '  howl.'  Some  take  it  in  the 
same  acceptation  in  the  above  passage,  and  would 
translate,  *  Howl,  son  of  the  morning  I '  But  to 
this  the  structure  of  the  verse  is  entirely  opposed ; 
for  the  parallelism  rec^uires  the  second  line  to  refer 
entirely  to  the  condition  of  the  star  before  it  had 
fallen,  as  the  parallel  member — the  fourth  line — 
does  to  the  state  of  the  tree  before  it  was  cut  down. 
This  necessity  is  apparent  even  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, where  Uie  word  Mament,'  in  the  place  which 

*  Lucifer'  occupies,  would  not  agree  with  the  con- 
text, nor  make  good  sense,  or  indeed,  any  sense. 
Any  imperative  interjected  would  spoil  the  beauty 
and  impair  the  force  of  the  language.  It  is  from 
this  consideration  that  we  must  concur  with  those 

who  refer  the  source  of  the  word  not  to  77^  yaial^ 

but  to  77n  halaly  *to  shine,'  and  regard  it  as  a 
verbal  noun  designed  to  be  intensive  in  its  significa- 
tion.    Hence  it  would  mean  *  brilliant,'  *  splendid,' 

*  illustrious,*  or,  as  in  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  the 
Rabbinical    commentators,    Luther,   and   others, 

'brilliant  star;'  and  if  77^n,  in  this  sense,  was  the 
proper  name  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  morning 
star,  then  'Lucifer'  is  not  only  a  correct  but 
beautiful  interpretation,  both  as  regards  the  sense 
and  the  application.  And  that  it  was  such  is  pro- 
bable from  the  fact  that  the  proper  name  of  the 
morning  star  is  formed  by  a  word  or  words  ex- 
pressive of  brilliance,  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac,  as 
well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Tertullian  and 
Gregory  the  Gieat  understood  this  passage  of 
Isaiah  in  reference  to  the  fall  of  Satan ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  name  Lucifer  has  since  been 
applied  to  Satan ;  and  this  is  now  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  word.  But  Dr.  Henderson,  who  m 
his  Isaiah  renders  the  line,  '  Illustrious  son  of  the 
morning  1'  justly  remarks  in  his  annotation :  'The 
application  of  this  passage  to  Satan,  and  to  the 
fall  of  the  apostate  angels,  is  one  of  those  gross 
perversions  of  Sacred  Writ  which  so  extensively 
obtain,  and  which  are  to  be  traced  to  a  proneness 
to  seek  for  more  in  any  given  passage  than  it 
really  contains,  a  disposition  to  be  influenced  by 
sound  rather  than  sense,  and  an  implicit  faith  in 
received  interpretations.      *  Quum,'  says  Calvin, 

*  temere  arriptuntur  Scriptune  loci,  nee  attenditur 
contextus,  hos  errores  passim  oboriri  mirum  non 
est"  [Comment,  in  loc)  The  scope  and  connec- 
tion shew  that  none  but  the  king  of  Babylon  is 
meant  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  Hebrews, 
3D13,  a  star^  signifies  an  illustrious  king  or  prince 
(Num.  xxiv.  17;  comp.  Rev.  ii.  28;  xxii.  16).  The 
monarch   here  referred    to  having  surpassed  all 
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other  kings  in  royal  splendour,  is  compared  to  the 
harbinger  of  day,  whose  brilliancy  surpasses  that 
of  the  surrounding  stars.  Falling  from  heaven 
denotes  a  sudden  political  overthrow — ^a  removal 
from  the  ]x>8ition  of  high  and  conspicuoas  dignity 
formerly  occupied  (comp.  Rev.  vL  13;  viiu  10). — 

J.     Am 

LUCIUS.  I.  (LXX.  Ae^Kiot;  Aid.  Ao6kios; 
Vulg.  Ludus),  a  Roman  consul  (Dirarot  'Pw/mUow), 
who  is  recorded  as  having  written  a  letter  to  King 
Ptolemee  (Eueigetes  II.,  Physcon),  in  which  the 
old  friendship  and  league  was  to  be  renewed  with 
Simon,  and  the  protection  of  the  Romans  accorded 
to  him  {dr.  &c.  139-138;  i  Maccab.  xv.  xo, 
1 6-21).  Letters  of  the  same  purport  were  also 
written  by  Lucius  to  other  kings  and  to  several 
nations  (i  Maccab.  xv.  22-24).  Though  the  letter 
cannot  be  altogether  rejected  as  spurious,  there  are 
many  circumstances  connected  with  it  which  lay  it 
open  to  suspicion,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not 
a  true  copy  of  the  original  document.  The  Romans 
never  wrote  their  letters  in  the  name  of  one  consul, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  nor  was  a  consul 
ever  designated  by  his  pranamen.  The  date  is  also 
wanting,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  language  and 
the  gist  of  the  letter  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
time  (cf.  Wemsdorff,  De  fid.  libr.  Maccab.^  sec 
cxix. )  In  the  account  of  Simon  by  Josephus  {Antiq, 
xiii.  6.  7  ;  7.  1-4)  no  mention  is  made  of  this  letter, 
though  there  is  a  decree  of  the  senate  very  similar 
in  its  contents,  made  on  the  motion  of  a  Luchu 
Valerius  during  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus  II.  {Antiq, 
xiv.  8.  5).  There  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  this 
latter  passage  of  Josephus,  for  the  decree  should 
have  spoken  about  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  (c€ 
the  decree,  Antiq,  xiv.  10.  5).  It  has  been  sup- 
posed  (Hudson,  Joseph.  /.  r.)  that  Josephus  has 
confused  the  names  of  the  two  Hyrcani,  and  that 
tne  decree  should  apply  to  the  first,  though,  if  an 
error  be  allowed,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt, 
as  Mr.  Westcott  (Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. 
Lucius)  already  observes,  that  Josephus  must  have 
removed  the  incident  from  its  proper  place. 

Lucius  has  been  identified  with  three  distinct 
personages  ;  (i.)  L  [Lucius]  Junius  Philus  (not  P. 
[PubliusJ  Junius  Philus,  as  given  in  Clinton,  F.  H,y 
vol.  iii.  p.  112,  from  Cassiod.  and  Cic.  <ui  Att,  xii. 
5.  3 ;  cf.  Obseq.  25,  and  Sigonius,  Comment,  in 
Fast,  p.  199),  who  was  consul  in  B.c  136  with 
Sex.  Atilius  Serranus.  This  date  is  too  late.  (2.) 
Lucius  Csecilius  Metellus  Calvus,  who  was  consul 
in  B.C.  142,  with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus. 
This  was  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Simon, 
and  as  the  Romans  then  renewed  the  league  which 
they  had  made  with  Judas  and  Jonathan  (i  Maccab. 
xiv.  18,  19),  there  may  be  a  connection  between 
this  decree  and  the  later  embassy  of  Numenius 
(i  Maccab.  xiv,  24 ;  xv.  18).  (3.)  Cn.  or  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Piso,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  139  with  M. 
Popillius  Lsenas.  This  identification  is  in  all  pro- 
bability correct,  as  the  date  exactly  corresponds. 
There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  about  the  prsenomen 
of  Calpumius  Piso.  CaSsiodonis  {Chron. ),  as  edited, 
gives  Cn.  Piso,  whilst  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which 
are  defective,  only  record  the  name  of  Popillius, 
the  fellow-consul  of  Calpumius.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus (lib.  i.  3),  as  quoted  from  the  best  (?)  printed 
texts,  also  gives  the  same  prsenomen.  This  latter 
quotation  is  incorrect,  as  the  passage  in  which  the 
name  of  these  consuls  appears,  seems  not  to  be 


part  of  Valerius  Maximus,  but  a  portion  of  the 
abridgment  of  an  epitomizer,  which  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  text.     This  portion  of  the  first  book 
of  Valerius  Maximus,   extending  from  cap.  i  to 
cap.  5,  '  MUesia  Ceres — suffecturam  urbem,'  .was 
first  inserted  in  the  text  by  Aldus  (ed.  Ven.  1502) 
from  a  very  ancient   MS.   of  Valerius  Maximus 
{Valerium  antiquissimum.  Aid.  Pract)  at  Vienna,* 
and  not  as  Mai  {Script.  Vet.  Nova  Coll.,  vol  ill, 
Prsef.  p.  xxi.)  supposes,  from  a  copy  of  the  epitome 
of  Julius  Paris  now  lost     Aldus  states  that  this 
portion  was  missing  in  all  the  MSS.  he  had  seen  in 
Italy,  as  appears  al^  to  be  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  MSS.  in  all  the  European  libraries.     Mr.  West- 
cott (/.  c.)  examined  eleven  MSS.  of  Valerius,  and 
found  only  one  containing  it  (Mus.  Brit.  Bum,  209), 
and  the  present  writer  has  examined  all  the  MSS.  of 
Valerius  in  the  British  Museum  (22),  and  the  inserted 
portion  occurs  only  in  two  (Mus.  Brit  Bum,  209, 
15th  cent  ;  9Xkd,  Hart.  2759,  15th  cent)     In  the 
former  the  name  is  given  as  L  [Lucio]  Caipurno 
{sic)y  and  in  the  latter  as  lAuio  Cabsurino  (sic). 
Aldus  gave  the  name  as  L.  [Zueto]  Calp.,  and  Mai, 
in  his  ^ition  of  Julius  Paris  {Script  Vet.,  etc,  vol 
iiu  lib.  L  3,  11),  also  gives  the  name  Z.  [Ludo\. 
It  has  been  questioned  on  good  grounds  whether 
this  portion  is  really  in  the  words  of  Valerius,  or 
has  been  borrowed  from  his  epitomizer  Julius  Paris, 
and  the  latter  opinion  seems  to  be  preferable.    It 
is,  however,  certain,  that  it  must  nave  originally 
formed  part  of  the  text,  since  it  is  not  only  found 
in  the  epitome  of  Paris  (end  of  4th  or  beginning  of 
5th  cent.),  but  also  in  that  of  a  somewhat  later 
writer,  Januarius  Nepotianus   (6th  cent),  but  in 
different  words,  which  affords  a  sufficient  proof  that 
they  both  abstracted  firom  an  earlier  prototype  (see 
KempPs  ed.  of  Valerius,  1854,  prsef. ,  p.  93).    Mai, 
who  nrst  published  the  epitome  of  Feuris,  assigns  the 
MS.  to  the  loth  century,  but  it  is  doubtless  much 
earlier,  since  the  most  ancient  MS.  existing  of 
Valerius  Maximus  (the  one  formerly  belonging  to 
P.  Daniel,  and  now  in  the  Public  Library  at  Berne, 
Kempf.,  p.  78)  can  be  ascribed  to  the  close  of  the 
9th  century ;  and  it  is  in  this  MS.  that  a  second 
hand  (bnt  nearly  coeval  with  the  original)  has  sop- 

Slied  the  missing  portion  from  the  abbreviator  of 
f  aximus,  whom  he  names  C.  Titus  (or  Titius)  Pro- 
bus — a  name,  it  must  be  remarked,  which  occurs  m 
the  Vatican  MS.  published  by  Mai.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  from  this  early  copy  are  derived 
the  later  transcripts  which  retain  the  missing  portico. 
They  are  not  numerous,  probably  not  exceeding 
eight  or  nine.  It  is  evident  that  this  lacuna  most 
have  occurred,  at  a  very  early  date,  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  transcnber  or  by  accident,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  majority  of  the  MSS.  in  all  the 
European  libraries,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  14th  or 

15th  centuries,  omit  itf 

■ 

*  This  information  was  supplied  to  Aldns  by 
Cuspinian.  It  is  highly  prooable  that  the  vny 
ancient  MS.  seen  by  Cuspinian  at  Vienna,  with  the 
additional  portion  at  the  beginning,  is  the  MS.  of 
P.  Daniel  now  at  Berne. 

t  There  is  a  MS.  in  the  British  Moseom  {AJd^ 
19,  835),  of  the  1 2th  century,  containing  Exceipts 
of  Valerius  Maximus,  which  also  omits  £e  portion 
in  questiorL  These  Excerpts  were  probabl^  made 
by  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  died  ui  1027 
or  1031  {Opera  omnia,  ed.  Car.  Le  ViUieis»  Pvis 
1608). 
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The  reading  C».,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  was  first  introduced  into  the  text  by 
Pighius  (8vo,  Antw.  1574).  It  is  again  repeated 
in  the  Frankfort  edition  of  1601,  by  Coler,  who, 
whilst  copying  the  text  of  Pighius,  professes  to  col- 
late it  with  the  MS.  of  P.  Daniel  above  alluded  to. 
This  reading  has  been  followed  by  Torrenius  (410, 
Letd.  1726)  and  Kappius  (8vo,  Lips.  1782).  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Coler  omitted  to  collate  the 
passage  in  question,  for,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
M.  Chs.  Ls.  de  Steigez,  the  principal  librarian  of 
the  Public  Library  at  Berne,  through  whom  I  have 
been  able  to  examine  the  MS.  itself,  I  find  that 
I  he  correct  reading  is  L.  CalpumiOy  as  was  already 
given  by  Aldus  in  1502,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
ihat  all  the  MSS.  read  Lucius*  Sigonius  [Com- 
ment,  in  Fast,^  p.  197)  has  justly  said  (but  incor- 
rectly quoted  jy  Mr.  Westcott),  *  Cassiodorus  in 
hunc  annum  prodit  consules  Cn.  Pisonem  cum  M. 
Popillio:  M.  POPILLIUM  [read  m,po^\llius^  see 
Corpus  Jnscript,  Lai,  Vet.^  ed.  Mommsen  1863, 
voL  L  p.  438,  cf.  p.  532]  Capitolinum  fragmentum : 
M.  Popillium  Laenatem  Appianus  et  Epitoma  : 
L.  Calpumium  Valerius  \rtad  Julius  Pans]  libro 
primo.    .   .    .' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are 
defective  ;  and  the  authority  of  Cassiodorus,  whose 
statements  are  known  to  be  full  of  errors,  can 
hardly  be  held  as  conclusive  against  that  of  the 
MSS.  of  Valerius.  In  any  case,  the  authority  of 
I  Maccab.  might  be  held  as  affording  another  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  praenomen  of  Calpumius 
being  Lucius. — F.  W.  M. 

2.  (Aot)ff(o$ ;  Lucius),  a  kinsman  {nvYytrfti)  or 
fellow-countryman  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom,  as  to 
Jason  and  Sosipater,  St.  Paul  sent  salutations 
(Rom.  xvi.  21).  The  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(vii.  46)  make  the  first  bishop  of  Cenchreac  to  have 
been  Lucius,  and  state  that  he  was  consecrated  by  ! 
St.  Paul  himself.  Others  identify  him  with  Lucius 
of  Cyrene  {q»v.) — F.  W.  M. 

3.  Of  Cyrene  (KoOkio^  b  K(;;>ijya7ot)  was  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Africa  from  which  he  takes 
his  name,  and  which  was  noted  for  the  number 
of  Jews  there  resident  (cf.  Acts  ii.  10 ;  vi.  9 ;  xi. 
20 ;  Simon  the  C^renian,  Matt,  xxvii.  32 ;  Mark 
XV.  21  ;  Luke  xxiii.  26;  Jason  of  Cyrene,  2  Mac- 
cab,  iu  23).  He  is  first  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 
with  Barnabas,  Simeon  called  Niger,  Manaen,  and 
Saul,  who  are  entitled  '  teachers  and  prophets  in 
the  church  of  Antioch'  (Acts  xiii.  i).  It  is  very 
probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  *  men  of  Cyrene' 
who  *  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution 
that  arose  about  Stephen,'  and  who,  when  they  had 
come  to  Antioch,  preached  '  the  Lord  Jesus*  (Acts 
xi.  19,  20).  He  may  also  have  been  among  the 
Cyrenians  who  assembled  together  on  the  day  of 
Penteco»t  to  hear  the  words  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  il) 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Lucius  of 
Cyrene  is  the  same  person  as  Lucius  the  ffvyY^iHfl 
of  St.  Paul  [Lucius,  2].  He  must  not,  however, 
be  confoimded  with  St  Luke  (Aovxaf),  who,  though 
mentioned  three  times  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles 
(Col.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  II;  Philem.  24),  is  no- 
where called  axryytrijit.     The  name  Luke  (Lucas) 

*  Kempf  (p.  126,  note),  though  allowing  that 
all  the  MSS.  of  Valerius  teaALucius^  supposes  that 
it  is  an  error,  and  that  we  should  read  Cnaus  as  in 
the  Fasti.     What  Fasti  ? 


is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Lucanus.  In  the  Colos* 
sians  he  is  described  as  *  the  beloved  physician,' 
whilst  he  is  designated  as  *  a  fellow-labourer '  by 
St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Philemon.  Wetstein, 
who  believes  that  Lucius  of  Cyrene  and  St  Luke 
are  one  and  the  same  person,  has  ingeniously  quoted 
a  passage  from  Heroaotus  (iiu  131),  in  which  '  two 
physicians'  are  mentioned,  and  both  *  Cyrenians.' 
Various  traditions  make  Lucius  bishop  of  Cen- 
chrese  (see  Lucius,  2),  of  Cyrene,  and  of  Laodicea 
in  Syria  (Winer,  ReiUworterhuck^  s.  v.  Lucius.) — 
F.  W.  M. 

LUD  ^xh ;  Am^S,  and  Av^ ;  Zm/,  and  Lydit)y 
the  fourth  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22 ;  i  Chron.  i. 
17).  The  names  recorded  in  Gen.  x.  are  intended 
to  denote  not  simply  individuals,  but  especially  those 
nations  which  they  founded,  and  to  which  they  gave 
their  names  (ver.  31).  Lud,  therefore,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  a  nation,  like  Elam, 
Asshur,  and  Aram.  Nothing  is  said  of  this  nation 
in  the  writings  of  Moses.  The  countries  peopled 
by  the  other  Shemitic  nations  are  indicated  with 
more  or  less  clearness,  but  the  Ludim  are  omitted. 
We  are  fortunately  enabled  to  supply  this  omission 
from  other  sources.  Josephus  states  *  those  who 
are  now  called  Lydians  (Ai/do^),  but  anciently 
Ludim  (Aot;d<M),  sprung  from  Lud '  (Aoi>da,  Antiq. 
i.  6.  4 ;  cf.  Bodiart.  Opera,  i.  83,  and  the  authori- 
ties cited  there).  Lydui,  however,  lay  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  thus  far  removed 
from  the  other  possessions  of  the  Shemitic  nations. 
Greek  writers  inform  us  that  Lydia  was  origin- 
ally peopled  by  a  Pelasgic  race  called  Mteonians 
(Ilomer,  //.  iL  866;  x.  431),  who  received  their 
name  from  Maeon,  an  ancient  king  (Bochart,  /.  r.) 
They  also  state  that  the  name  Lybians  was  derived 
from  a  king  who  ruled  them  at  a  later  period 
(Herod,  i.  7).  About  eight  centuries  B.  c.  a  tribe 
of  another  race  migrated  from  the  east,  and  sub- 
dued the  Mseonians.  These  were  the  Lydians.  For 
some  time  after  this  conquest  both  nations  are 
mentioned  promiscuously,  but  the  Lydians  gradu- 
ally obtained  power,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
country  (Kalisch  On  Gen,  x.  ;  Dionysius,  i.  30 ; 
Pliny,  V.  30  ;  cf.  Strabo,  xii.  572  ;  xiv.  679).  The 
best  and  most  recent  critics  r^ard  these  Lydians 
as  a  Shemitic  tribe,  and  consequently  the  descend- 
ants of  Lud  (Movers,  Die  Phanizier,  i.  475).  This 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  description  of  the  cha- 
racter ai>d  habits  of  the  Lydians.  They  were 
warlike  (Herod,  i.  79),  skilled  m  horsemanship  (/V/.), 
and  accustomed  to  serve  as  mercenaries  under 
foreign  princes  (viL  71).  Now,  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  a 
warlike  people  called  Lud  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Tarshish  and  Pul ;  and  again  in  Ezek. 
xxvii.  10,  the  prophet  says  of  Tyre,  'They  of  Persia, 
and  of  Lud,  and  of  Phut,  were  in  thine  army,  thy 
men  of  war.'  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
this  is  the  Shemitic  nation  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
and  which  migrated  to  western  Asia,  and  gave  the 
province  of  Lydia  its  name.  The  identity  has  re- 
cently been  called  in  question  by  Professor  and  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  but  their^rguments  do  not  seem 
sufficient  to  set  aside  the  great  mass  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  in  its  favour  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus, 
i.  160,  659,  667 ;  cf.  Kalisch,  /.  c.  ;  Prichard, 
Physical  History  of  Afankind,  iv.  562,  seq, ;  Nie- 
buhr,  Lectures  on  A  net.  Hist,,  L  87 ;  Gesenius, 
Thesaurus,  p.  745). 

Originally  Lydia  was  a  small  province,  but  it 
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extended  at  length,  until,  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  it 
included  all  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys, 
except  Cilicia  and  Lycia.  During  the  Roman  i^e 
it  was  again  reduced,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Mysia,  oh  the  east  by  Phrygia,  and  on  the  south 
1^  Caria  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Geog, ; 
and  the  authorities  quoted  there).  The  province  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  but  Paul  traversed  it, 
and  visited  some  of  its  principal  cities,  as  Thyatira, 
Sardis,  and  Philadelphia. 

This  Lud  or  Lydta  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  Hamitic  Lud  or  Ludim.  See  next 
article. — J.  L.  P. 

LUDIM  (D'n^^,  Gen.  x.  13 ;  XS^t  l  Chron. 

L  11;  Aov8m^;  Ludim;  ^7,  Ezek.  xxx.  5; 
Av8o(,  Lydi\,  Of  Mizraim,  the  second  son  of 
Ham,  we  read  (Gen.  x.  13),  that  *  he  b^;at 
Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and  Lehabim,*  etc.  These 
are  all  in  the  plural,  and  denote  tribes  or  nations 
springing  from  the  several  sons  (ver.  20).  Jere- 
miah (xlvL  9),  in  predicting  the  downfall  of  Egypt 
(Mizraim),  says,  '  Let  the  mighty  men  come  forth ; 
the  Ethiopians  (Cush),  and  the  Libyans  (Put), 

and  the  Lydians  (DH^/*  Ludim)  that  handle  and 

bend  the  bow.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
warlike  tribe  is  identical  with  the  Mizraite  Ludim 
of  Genesis.  Again,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  thus  writes, 
'  And  the  swonl  shall  come  upon  Egypt,   .... 

Ethiopia  (Cush),  and  Libya  (Phut) ;  and  Lydia  i^ 

the  sing,  of  Dnv)>   •    •   •    shall  fall  with  them  by 

the  sword  *  (xxx.  5).  Lydia  here  should  have  been 
translated  *  Lud '  or  '  Ludim,'  for  the  same  Miz- 
nite  people  arc  unquestionably  meant.  The^  are 
distinct,  however,  from  the  Shemitic  tribe  of  Lud 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Tarshish  (Is.  Ixvl 
19),  and  Persia  (Ezek.  xxviL  10),  and  which  are 
treated  of  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  country  of  Ludim  has  not  been  satisfactorilv 
identified.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  lay  soutn 
of  Morocco,  near  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  because 
Pliny  (v.  i)  mentions  a  river  Laud  in  that  r^on 
(Michaielis,  Spicil,  L  259,  and  SupmL  14x7).  Bo- 
chart  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Ludim  were  the 
Ethiopians,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
Cush  is  the  Biblical  name  of  Ethiopia.  He  ai^es 
the  point  at  great  length,  and  displays  both  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity.  But  his  arguments  scarcely 
b«ir  searching  criticism.  They  are  more  inge- 
nious than  convincing  (Opera,  i.  263-274).  Hitzig 
would  identify  the  Ludim  and  the  Libyans,  which 
is  still  more  improbable  {Der  Proph.  Jesaia,  Ixvi 
19  ;  and  Jfremia  xlvi.  9).  It  seems  that  the  Ludim 
were  a  tribe  of  Egyptians  forming  part  of  that  great 
nation,  though  perhaps  concentrated  in  some  one 
section  of  the  country,  and  retaining  to  some  ex- 
tent a  distinct  name,  and  certain  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities in  laws  and  mode  of  life,  like  the  Maronites 
or  Druzes  in  modem  Syria.  This  seems  to  be 
indicated  in  Jer.  xlvi.  9  and  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  where 
the  Ludim  are  included  in  the  qurse  pronounced 
upon  Egypt  The  name  appears  to  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  we  do  not  meet  with  it  in  any 
classic  author. — J.  L.  P. 

LUECKE,  Gottfried  Christian  Fried- 
rich,  a  celebrated  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  l^eln,  near  Magdeburg,  in  1792,  and  died, 
i^55t  at  Gottingen.     In  1016  he  went,  after  hav- 


ing passed  his  univereity  career,  chie6y  in  Halle 
and  Gottingen,  and  having  filled  the  omoe  of  Re- 
petitor  at  the  latter  place  for  several  yean,  to  Bcr- 
lin,  where  he  became  intimate  with  De  Wette  and 
Schleiermacber,  and  lectured  on  N.  T.  exegesis. 
In  1818  he  was  called  to  fill  a  chair  at  the  newly 
founded  university  at  Bonn,  which,  in  1827,  hie 
left  for  another  professorship  at  Gottingen.    Hii 
principal  works  are  : —  Commentaiio  de  Ecdesia 
Christianorum  Apostoiiea,  Gottingen  1813,  4to; 
Uiber  den  Neuiesiamenilichen  Canon  da  Eusebius 
von  Casarea,  Berlin  1816,  8vo ;  Grundrin  oner 
Neuiesiamenilichen    HermeneuHk   und  ikrer  Ge- 
sckichte,   Gottingen   1817 ;    Commentar  mber  die 
Sckriften  des  Evangdisten  Johannes^  Bonn  1820- 
32,  4  vols.  ;  Quastiones  ae  vindiciee  Didymiana, 
Gottingen  1829,  etc,  4  pts.     Besides  thoe  works 
he  published,  together  with  De  Wette,  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Gospels,  1818,  8vo ;  he  further  edited  with 
De  Wette  and  Schleiermadier  the   Thiologixke 
Zeitsekrift,  and  with  Gieseler  the  Zeitseknjit  fir 
Pibildeete  Christen,  and  contributed  several  papeis 
m  the  TTuologisehe  Studien  und  Kritikeu^  in  the 
Gottinger  Gelehrte  Angeigen,  etc.     Of  his  minor 
Gtl^enheitsschriften  may  be  mentioned  Strauss  in 
der  Ziirieherkirehe  (Bas.   1839);  Narratio  de  7. 
Lour,  Moshemio;  Monographs  on  Piatik,  SchteuT' 
macher,  etc. — E.  D. 

LUHITH   (n^n6;    Aouc(^;    in  Jer.   'AXi^; 

Alex.  'AXa(6d^ ;  Luiih).  In  pronouncing  the  pro- 
phetic curse  on  Moab,  both  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
mention  '  the  ascent  of  Luhith  *  (Is.  xv.  5  ;  Jer. 
xlviiL  5).  It  appears  to  have  been  some  famous 
pass  either  on  the  way  up  to  Moab  from  the  great 
valley  of  Arabah,  or  across  some  of  its  deep  and 
wild  ravines.  It  is  closely  connected  with  Horo- 
naim  by  Jeremiah,  and  with  Zoar  by  Isaiah ;  per- 
haps, however,  neither  connection  is  to  be  under- 
stood geographically.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  state 
that  Luhith  is  a  village  situated  between  Areopolis 
and  Zoar  {Onomast.,  s.  v.  Luith).  Between  tnese 
two  places — ^the  latter  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak,  and  the 
former  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain -ridge- 
there  is  a  steep  and  very  difficult  pass  ;  but  the 
name  has  not  been  discovered,  and  the  exact  place 
of  ascent  is  unknown.  The  country  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood has  not  been  fully  explored.  I)e 
Saulcy's  attempt  to  identify  the  site  is  of  no  im- 
portance {Journey,  L  296;  English  ed.) — J.  L  P. 

LUKE.  The  name  AovK&t  is  abbreviated  from 
Aoi;i:iu*6t,  Lucanus,  or  AovxtXc^t,  Lueiiius  (Meyer) ; 
cf.  Silas  for  Sih'anus ;  Annas  for  Annanus ; 
2^enas  for  Zenodorus ;  Winer,  Gram,  p.  115.  The 
contraction  of  iu*6f  into  at  is  said  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  names  of  slaves  (see  Lobeck,  De  Su^ 
staniiv,  in  fit  exeuntihis ;  Wolf,  AnaleeL  ill  49)1 
and  it  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  Sl  Luke 
was  of  heathen  descent  (which  may  also  be  gatheivd 
from  the  implied  contrast  between  those  mentioned 
Col.  iv.  12-14,  and  the  tA  ix  TeptrofAift,  ver.  ti), 
and  a  libertus.  This  latter  idea  has  found  con- 
firmation in  his  profession  of  a  phjrsictan  fCoL  it. 
14) ;  the  practice  of  medicine  among  the  Romans 
having  been  in  great  measure  confined  to  peisons 
of  servile  rank  (Middleton,  De  Medieorum  afttd 
Roman,  degent.  Condition^,  To  this,  however, 
there  were  many  exceptions  (cf.  Smith,  Djd^  ^f 
AnUq,^  '  Medicus'),  and  it  is  altogether  an  tox&t 
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cient  basis  on  which  to  erect  a  theory  as  to  the 
evangelist's  social  rank.  So  much,  however,  we 
may  probably  safely  infer  from  his  profession,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  superior  education  and  mental 
culture  to  the  generahty  of  the  apostles,  the  fisher- 
men and  tax-gatherers  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

All  that  can  be  with  certainty  known  of  St. 
Luke  must  be  gathered  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  epistles  of  St.  PauL  The  result 
is  but  scanty.  His  name  does  not  once  occur  in 
the  Acts,  and  we  can  only  infer  his  presence  or 
absence  from  the  sudden  changes  from  the  third  to 
the  first  person,  and  vice  versa,  of  which  pheno- 
menon,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  of  late  been 
urged  against  it,  this,  which  has  been  accepted 
since  the  time  of  Irenseus  (cf.  Contr,  Har,,  iiL  14), 
is  the  only  satisfactory  explanation.  Rejecting 
the  reading  cvPicrftattfUvw  hk  i^iuv.  Acts  xi.  20 
(which  only  rests  on  D.,  and  Augustine,  De  Serm. 
Dam.  il  17),  which  would  bring  St  Luke  into 
connection  with  St.  Paul  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
as  well  as  the  identification  of  the  evangelist  with 
Lucius  of  Cyrene  (Acts  xiiL  I  ;  Rom.  xvi  21), 
which  was  current  in  Origen's  time  (ad  Rom.  xvi. 
39 ;  cf.  Lardner,  Credibility,  vi.  124 ;  Marsh, 
Afichaelis,  iv.  234),  which  would  make  him  a  kins- 
man of  St  Paul,  we  first  find  St  Luke  in  St  Paul's 
company  at  Troas,  and  sailing  with  him  to  Mace- 
donia (Acts  xvi  10,  II).  Of  his  previous  history, 
and  the  time  and  manner  of  his  conversion,  we 
know  nothing,  but  Ewald's  supposition  {Cesch.  d, 
V,  Isr.,  vi  35,  448)  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
he  was  a  physician  residing  in  Troas,  converted  by 
St.  Paul,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  apostle 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young  convert  He  may 
abo,  as  Ewald  thinks,  have  been  one  of  the  first 
uncircumcised  Christians.  He  accompanied  St. 
Paul  as  &r  as  Philtppi,  but  did  not  share  in  the 
imprisonment  of  his  master  and  his  companion 
Silas,  nor,  as  the  third  person  is  resumed  (xviL  .1), 
did  he,  it  would  seem,  take  any  further  part  in 
the  apostle's  missionary  journey.  The  first  peison 
appears  again  on  St  Paul's  third  visit  to  Philippi, 
A.  D.  58  (Acts  XX.  5,  6),  from  which  it  has  been 
gathered  that  St  Luke  had  spent  the  whole  inter- 
vening time — a  period,  according  to  Wieseler,  of. 
seven  or  eight  years — in  Philippi  or  its  neighbour- 
hood. If  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  ancient 
opinion  that  St  Luke  is  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  viii. 
IS,  as  Hhe  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  gospel 
throughout  all  the  churches '  (a  view  adopted  by 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  collect  for  St 
Luke's  day),  as  well  as  the  early  tradition  em- 
bodied in  the  subscription  to  that  epistle,  that  it 
was  sent  from  Philippi  *  by  Titus  and  Lucas,*  we 
shall  have  evidence  of  the  evangelist's  missionary 
7.eal  during  this  long  space  of  time ;  the  word 
'  gospel '  being  of  course  to  be  understood,  not  as 

ierome  and  others  erroneously  interpret  it,  of  St 
^nke's  written  gospel,  but  of  his  publication  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  Jesus  Christ     The  mistaken  inter- 

1>retation  of  the  word  *  gospel'  in  this  place  has 
ed  others  to  assign  the  composition  of  the  gospel 
of  St.  Luke  to  this  period  ;  a  view  which  derives 
some  support  from  the  Arabic  version  published 
by  Erpenius,  in  which  its  writing  is  placed  *  in  a 
city  of  Macedonia  twenty-two  years  after  the  As- 
cension,' A.  D.  52.  From  their  reunion  at  Philippi, 
St.  Luke  remained  in  constant  attendance  on  at 
Paul  during  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  6- 
xxl    18),   and    disappearing  from  the   narrative 


during  the  apostle's  imprisonment  at  Jerusalem 
and  Csesarea,  reappears  again  when  he  sets  out  for 
Rome  (Acts  xxviu  i).  lie  was  shipwrecked  with 
Paul  (xxviii.  2),  and  travelled  with  him  by  Syracuse 
and  Puteoli  to  Rome  (vers.  12-16),  where  he 
appears  to  have  continued  as  his  fellow-labourer 
{ffw€ffy6t,  Philem.  24 ;  Col.  iv.  4)  till  the  close  of 
his  first  imprisonment.  The  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  (iv.  1 1)  gives  us  the  latest  glimpse  of  the 

*  beloved  physician,'  and  our  authentic  iniformation 
regarding  him  beautifully  closes  with  a  testimony 
from  the  apostle's  pen  to  his  faithfulness  amidst 
general  defection. 

The  above  sums  up  all  we  really  know  about  St 
Luke;  but,  as  b  often  the  case,  in  proportion  to 
the  scantiness  of  authentic  information  is  the 
copiousness  of  tradition — increasing  in  definiteness, 
be  it  remarked — as  it  advances.  His  Gentile  descent 
being  taken  for  granted  (cf.  CoL  iv.  1 1, 14),  his  birth- 
place was  appropriately  enough  fixed  al  Antioch, 

*  the  centre  of  the  Gentile  chui^ch,  and  the  birthplace 
of  the  Christian  name'  (Kuseb.,  N,  E,  iiL  4,  rh 
liiv  yivot  &y  t&p  dv^  'AKrtoxe^t,  Jerome,  I?e  Vir, 
Illust.  7;  '  Antiochensis,'  In  Matt,  Prsef.,  'na- 
tione  Syrus  Antiochensis ') ;  thoueh  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Chrysostom,  when  awelling  on  the 
historical  associations  of  the  city,  appears  to  know 
nothing  of  such  a  tradition.  He  was  believed  to  have 
been  a  Jewish  proselyte,  ignorant  of  Hebrew  (*  licet 
plerique  tradant  Lucam  Evangelistam,  ut  prose- 
lytum,  Hebraeas  literas  ignorasse,'  Jerome,  Quasi, 
in  Gen,,  c.  xlvi.),  and  probably — ^because  he  alone 
mentions  their  mission,  but  in  contradiction  to  his 
own  words  (Luke  L  23) — one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples who,  having  lefl  our  Lord  in  offence  (John 
vL  60-66),  was  brought  back  to  the  faith  by  the 
ministry  of  St  Paul  (Epiphan.,  /far.  li.  11);  one 
of  the  Greeks  who  desired  to  *  see  Jesus,'  John  xii. 
20,  21  (Lange),  and  the  companion  of  Cleopas  on 
the  journey  to  Emmaus  (Theophyl  Proem  in  Luc), 
An  idle  legend  of  Greek  origin,  which  first  appears 
in  the  late  and  credulous  historian  Nicephorus  Cal- 
lisus  (died  1450),  HisL  Eccl.  il  43,  and  was  uni- 
versally accepted  in  the  middle  ages,  represents  St 
Luke  as  welt  acquainted  with  the  art  of  painting, 
Bxpwi  r^v  i^uypd^v  rix^^  i^evurrdfiepos,  and  as- 
signs to  hb  hand  the  first  portraits  of  our  Lord, 
His  mother,  and  His  chief  apostles. 

Nothing  b  known  of  the  place  or  manner  of  hb 
death,  and  the  traditions  are  inconsbtent  with  one 
another.  Gregory  Naz.  reckons  him  among  the 
martyrs,  and  the  untrustworthy  Nicephorus  gives 
us  full  details  of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  of  his 
martyrdom;  viz.,  that  he  was  crucified  to  a  live 
olive-tree  in  Greece,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  he  died  a  natural  death  after  preach- 
ing (according  to  Epiphanius)  in  Dalmatia,  Gallia, 
Italy,  and  Macedonia;  was  buried  in  Bithynia, 
whence  his  bones  were  translated  by  Constantius  to 
Constantinople  (Isid.  Hispal.,  c.  82;  Philostorg, 
voL  iiL  c  xxix.)  Here,  as  ever3rwhere,  as  soon  as 
we  leave  the  solid  ground  of  Holy  Scripture,  we 
are  lost  in  a  quagmire  of  shifting  and  baseless  tradi- 
tions, which  scarcely  deserve  even  to  be  enumerated. 
-E.  V. 

LUKE,  Gospel  according  to. 

I.  Author — Getiuinenas.—Tht  universal  tradi- 
tion of  Christendom,  reaching  up  at  least  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  2d  century,  has  assigned  the  third 
member  of  our  gospel  collection  to  Luke,  the 
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trusted  companion  and  fellow-labourer,  ffw€py6i,  of 
St.  Paul,  who  alone  continued  in  attendance  on  his 
beloved  master  in  his  last  imprisonment  (Col  iv. 
14;  Philem.  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Its  authorship 
has  never  been  questioned  until  comparatively  re- 
cent times,  when  the  unsparing  criticism  of  Ger- 
many — the  main  object  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
demolishing  of  every  ancient  belief  to  set  up  some 
new  hypothesis  in  its  stead — ^has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  without,  however,  effectually  disturb- 
ing the  old  traditionary  statement  The  investiga- 
tionsof  Semler,  Hilgenfeld,  Ritschl,  Baur,  Schleier- 
macher,  Ewald,  and  others,  have  failed  to  overthrow 
the  harmonious  assertion  of  the  early  church,  that 
the  third  gospel,  as  we  have  it,  is  the  genuine  work 
of  St  Luke.  It  is  well  known,  that  though  the 
*  gospels'  are  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr  as  a 
collection  already  used  and  accepted  by  the  church 
{Apo/.  i.  66 ;  DiaJ,  c.  TrypA.,  c.  lo),  and  his  works 
supply  a  very  considerable  number  of  quotations, 
enabling  us  to  identify,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
these  €^ayyi\ta  with  the  first  three  gospels,  we  do 
not  find  them  mentioned  by  the  names  of  their 
authors  till  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  In  the  Mura- 
turian  fragment,  which  can  hardly  be  placed  later 
than  170  A.  D.,  we  read,  '  Tertium  Evai^elii  libruni 
secundum  Lucam  Lucas  iste  medicus  post  ascensum 
Christi  cum  eum  Paulus  quasi  nt  juris  (roG  iiKolov) 
studiosum  (*  itineris  sodum,'  Bunsen)  secum  ad- 
sumsisset  nomine  suo  ex  ordine  ('  opinione,*  Cred- 
.fur)  conscripsit  (Dominum  tamen  nee  ipse  vidit  in 
came),  et  idem  prout  assequi  potuit,  ita  et  a  nativi- 
tate  Johannis  incepit  dtcere'  (Westcott,  Hist,  of 
Can,^  p.  559).  The  testimony  of  Irenseus,  circa 
180,  is  equally  definite,  Aouicat  ^  6  ixiiKovdot 
\la£\ov  t6  inr^  iKtUrov  Krjpv(r(T6fMevop  e^ayyAtoy  ip 
fii^XUfi  KariBero  {Coftir.  Har,  iii.  i.  i) ;  while  from 
his  enumeration  of  the  many  particulars,  plurima 
evan^ii  (lb,  iii.  14.  3),  recorded  by  Luke  alone,  it 
is  evident  that  the  gospel  he  had  was  the  same  we 
now  possess.  Tatian  s  Diatessaron  is  an  unim- 
peachable evidence  of  the  existence  of  four  gospels, 
and  therefore  of  that  by  St  Luke,  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  period  in  the  same  century.  The  writings 
of  Tertullian  against  Marcion,  circa  207,  abound 
with  references  to  our  gospel,  which,  with  Irenseus, 
he  asserts  to  have  been  written  under  the  immediate 
guidance  of  St  Paul,  Adv,  Marc,  iv.  2  ;  iv.  5.  In 
Eusebius  we  find  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
specified  as  Oehrytvcra  pifiXia,  while  his  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  narrative  is  ascribed  to  information 
received  from  St.  Paul,  aided  by  his  intercourse 
with  the  other  apostles,  r^t  tQp  iXKiav  dvoor^Xwy 
i/uXLat  uxf^eXfifUvot  {//,  E.,  iii.  4  and  24).  Euse- 
bius indeed  tells  us,  that  in  his  day  ihe  erroneous 
view  which  interpreted  edayyiXiow  (Rom.  ii.  16, 
cf.  2  Cor.  viii  18)  of  a  written  document  was  ge- 
nerally received,  and  that  in  the  words  *  according 
to  my  gospel,'  St.  Paul  was  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
work  of  the  evangelist  This  is  also  mentioned  by 
Jerome  {Dc  Vir,  JUust  7),  and  accepted  by  Origen 
(Euseb.  H,  E,  vi  25) :  one  among  many  proofs  of 
the  want  of  the  critical  faculty  among  the  fathers 
of  that  age. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  early  acceptance  of 
St  Luke's  Gospel  may  be  derived  from  the  vexata 
qtuestio  of  its  relation  to  the  gospel  of  Marcion. 
This  b  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  subject, 
which  has  led  critics  to  the  most  opposite  con- 
clusions ;  for  a  full  account  of  which  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  De  Wette,  Einleit.  in  N,  T., 


pp.  1 19-137,  as  well  as  to  the  treatises  of  Ritschl, 
Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Hahn,  and  Volckmar.  It  will 
be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  mention,  that  the 
Gnostic  teacher  Marcion,  in  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fessed object  of  restoring  the  purity  of  the  gospel, 
which  had  been  corrupted  byjudaizing  t»chers, 
rejected  all  the  books  of  the  canon  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ten  epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  a  gospel, 
which  he  called  simply  a  gospel  of  Christ.  We 
have  the  express  testimony  of  Irenaeus  {Contr. 
Har,y  I  27.  2;  iii.  12.  12,  etc),  Tertullian  {Cont, 
Marc,  iv.  I,  2,  6),  Origen  {ConL  Cds.,  ii  27), 
Epiphanius  {Har,  sdii.  ii),  that  the  basis  of  Mar- 
cion*s  gospel  was  that  of  St  Luke,  abridged  and 
altered  by  him  to  suit  his  peculiar  tenets  (for  the 
alterations  and  omissions — the  chief  being  its  cur- 
tailment by  the  first  two  chapters,  see  I&  Wette, 
pp.  123-132) ;  diough  we  cannot  assert,  as  was  done 
by  his  enemies  among  the  orthodox,  that  all  the 
variations  are  due  to  Marcion  himself,  many  of  them 
having  no  connection-with  his  heretical  views,  and 
being  rather  various  readings  of  great  antiquity  and 
high  importance.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
opposite  view,  which  was  first  broached  by  Semler, 
Gnesbach,  and  Eichhoro,  has  been  vigorously 
maintained  among  others  by  Ritschl  and  Baur, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  of 
St  Luke,  as  we  have  it,  is  interpolated,  and  that  the 
portions  Marcion  is  chaig^ed  with  having  omitted 
were  really  unauthorised  additions  to  the  original 
document.  Volckmar,  in  his  exhaustive  treatise 
Das  Evang,  Marcians,  Leipz.  1852,  has  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of  this  theory,  and  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  as  we  now  have  it, 
was  the  material  on  which  Marcion  worked ;  and 
therefore,  that  before  he  began  to  teach,  the  date 
of  which  may  be  fixed  aU>ut  139  A.IX,  it  was 
already  known  to  and  accepted  by  the  church. 

2.  Sources,  —The  sources  from  which  St  Luke 
derived  his  gospel  are  clearly  indicated  by  him  in 
the  introduction  (i.  1-4).     He  does  not  claim  to 
have  been  eye-witness  of  our  Lord*s  ministry,  or  to 
have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  fects  he  records, 
but,  as  an  honest  compiler,  to  have  gone  to  the 
best  sources  of  information  then  accessible,  and 
having  accurately  traced  the  whole  course  of  the 
apostolic  tradition  from  the  very  first,  in  its  every 
detail  (iropi/JCoXov^K^rc  4jm$€v  vaatp  dxptpCn),  to 
have  written  an  orderly  narrative  of  the  facts  {rpay- 
fidrav)  already  fully  believed  {TerXtipo^ofnifUpup)  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  which  Theophilus  had 
already  learnt,  not  from  books,  but  from  oral  teach- 
ing {KanixiflBtii ;    cf.  Acts  xviiL  25  ;  Gal.  vi.  5). 
These  sources  were  partly  the   •  oral  tradition' 
{wapidoaop)  of  those    *  who  from  the  beginning 
were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word ;'  and 
partly  the  written  records  (to  which   Ewald,^  ri. 
40,  on  unexplained  grounds,  dogmatically  assigns 
a  non-Judean  origin)  which  even  then    '  manr* 
(roXXdl)   had  attempted  to  draw  up ;  of  which, 
though  the  evangelist's  words  do  not  necessarily 
bear  that  meaning,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he 
would  avail  himsdif.   Though  we  thanI[fuUy  believe 
that,  as  well  in  the  selection  of  his  materals  as  in 
the  employment  of  them,  St  Luke  was  actmg  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will 
be  remarked  that  he  lays  claim  to  no  soch  super- 
natural guidance,  but  simply  to  the  care  and  accu- 
racy of  an  honest,  painstaking,  and  well4nforma| 
editor,  not  so  consciously  under  the  inspirHioo  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  supe]:sede  the  use  of  his  ovo 
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mental  powers.  His  use  of  his  sources  is  not  me- 
chanical; though  often  incorporating,  apparently 
with  little  alteration,  large  portions  of  the  *  oral 
tradition,*  especially  in  the  case  of  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  or  those  with  whom  He  conversed,  and  adopt- 
ing narratives  already  airrent  (of  which  the  first 
two  chapters,  with  their  harsh  Hebraistic  phraseo- 
logy, immediately  succeeding  the  comparatively 
pure  Greek  of  the  dedication,  are  an  example),  the 
free  handling  of  his  pen  is  everywhere  to  be  recog- 
nised. The  connecting  links,  and  the  passages  of 
transition,  evidence  the  hand  of  the  author,  which 
may  again  be  recognised  in  the  greater  variety  of 
his  style,  the  more  complex  character  of  his  sen- 
tences, and  the  care  he  bestows  in  smoothing  away 
harshnesses,  and  imparting  a  more  classical  air  to 
the  synoptical  portions. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  unanimous  consent 
of  the  fathers  as  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  St  Luke's 
Gospel  (Tert  adv.  Marc.  iv.  5,  *  Zuca  digestum 
Paulo  adscribere  solent ; '  Iren.  Cont.  Har.  iiL  I ; 
Origcn  apud  Euseb.  H.  ^.  vl  25 ;  Euseb.  H.  E. 
iil  4 ;  Jerome,  De  Vir.  IllusU  7),  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  gospel  itself  to  favour  such  a  hypo- 
thesis, and  very  much  to  contradict  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord*s 
Supper,  I  Cor.  xl  23-25,  displays  an  almost  ver- 
bal identity  with  Luke  xxiL  19,  20 ;  and  as  St. 
Paul  aflfirms  that  he  received  his  *from  the  Lord,* 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  evangelist  has  in  this 
instance  incorporated  a  fragment  of  the  direct 
teaching  of  his  master.  But  this  is  a  solitary  ex- 
ample pLuke  xxiv.  34,  comp.  with  I  Cor.  xv.  5,  is 
too  trifling  to  deserve  mention),  and  it  is  impossible 
that  the  evangelist  should  have  expressed  himself 
as  he  has  done  in  his  preface,  if  he  had  derived  the 
facts  of  his  narrative  from  one  who  was  neither 

*  an  eye-witness  *  nor  *  a  minister  of  the  word  from 
the  bi^inning.*  Nor  again  in  the  general  tone 
and  character  in  the  gospel,  when  impartially 
viewed,  is  there  much  that  can  be  fairly  considered 
to  bear  out  the  hypothesis  of  a  Pauline  origin. 
Those  who  have  sifted  the  gospel  with  this  object 
have,  it  is  true,  gathered  a  number  of  passages 
which  are  supposed  to  have  a  Pauline  tendency 
(see  Hilgenfela,  Evang.^  and  the  ingenious  essay 
prefixed  to  this  gospel  in  Dr,  Wordsworth's  Greek 
Testament),  e.j^.,  Luke  iv.  25,  x^y. ;  ix.  52,  j/y.  ;  x. 
30,  sey. ;  xviL  16-18 ;   and  the  parables  of  the 

•  Prodigal  son,*  the  *  Unprofitable  servant,*  and 
the  *  Pharisee  and  publican,*  which  have  been  in- 
stanced by  De  Wette  as  bringing  out  the  apostle's 
teaching  on  justification  by  faith  alone ;  but,  as 
Dean  Alford  has  ably  shewn  {Greek  Test.,  i.  44, 
note  b),  such  a  list  may  be  easily  collected  from  the 
other  gospels,  while  the  entire  absence  of  any  de- 
finite statement  of  the  doctrinal  truths  which  come 
forward  with  the  greatest  prominence  in  the 
apostle's  writings,  and,  with  very  scanty  excep- 
tions, of  his  peculiar  theological  phraseology,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  prove  how  undue  has  l^en  the 
weight  assigned  to  Pauline  influence  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  gospel  It  is  certainly  true  that,  in 
the  words  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  (Schleiermacher  on 
St.  Luke,  Introd.,  p.  cxxviil),  *St.  Luke*s  Gospel 
contains  numerous  indications  of  that  enlarged 
view  of  Christianity  which  gave  to  the  gosp>el,  as 
preached  by  St.  Paul,  a  form  and  an  extent  very 
different  from  the  original  tradition  of  the  Jews,* 
but  no  more  can  be  legitimately  inferred  than  that 
St.  Luke  was  St  Paul*s  disciple,  instructed  by  the 


apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  naturally  sharing  in  his 
view  of  the  gospel  as  a  message  of  salvation  for 
all  nations ;  not  that  his  gospel  was  in  any  sense 
derived  from  him,  or  rested  on  the  apostolic  basis 
of  St  Paul. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  Gospels 
of  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  were  among  the  SiiyYiJ- 
c€i%  to  which  St  Luke  refers.  The  answers  to 
this  have  been  various  and  contradictory — the 
same  data  leading  critics  to  the  most  opposite  con- 
clusions. Meyer  [Comment.  iL  217)  is  of  opinion 
that  St.  Luke  availed  himself  both  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St  Mark,  though  chiefly  of  the  latter,  as 
the  *  primitive  gospel ;  *  while  De  Wette,  on  the 
other  hand  {Einleit,,  sec  94,  p.  185),  considers 
St  Mark's  Gospel  the  latest  of  the  three,  and 
based  upon  them  as  authorities.  In  the  face  of 
these  and  other  discordant  theories,  of  which  a 
list  may  be  seen  (De  Wette,  Einleit.,  sec  88,  pp. 
162-168),  it  will  be  wise  not  to  attempt  a  categori- 
cal decision.  A  calm  review  of  the  evidence  will, 
however,  lead  most  unbiassed  readers  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  three  wrote  in  perfect  independence 
of  one  another ;  each,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  giving  a  distinct  view  of  the  great 
complex  whole,  the  reflex  of  the  writer's  own  indi- 
vidual impressions,  and  that  least  of  all  is  St  Luke 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  ridacteur  of  the  prior 
writings  of  his  brother  synoptists — ^a  theory,  the  im- 
probabilities and  absurdities  of  which  have  been 
well  pointed  out  by  Dean  Alford  in  the  Prolego- 
mena to  his  Greek  Testatment,  i.,  pp.  2-6,  41. 

3.  Relation  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark. — Be- 
lieving that  no  one  of  the  three  synoptical  gospels 
is  dependent  on  the  others,  and  that  the  true  ex- 
planation of  this  striking  correspondence,  not  only 
in  the  broad  outline  of  our  Lord's  life  and  work, 
and  the  incidents  with  which  this  outline  is  filled 
up,  but  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  para- 
bles and  addresses  recorded,  and  even  in  the 
language  and  forms  of  expression,  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  same  apostolical  oral  tradition  having  formed 
the  original  basis  of  each,  a  very  interesting  point 
of  inquiry  presents  itself  in  tracing  the  correspon- 
dence and  divergence  of  the  several  narratives. 
In  particular,  a  comparison  of  St  Luke  with  the 
other  synoptists  furnishes  many  striking  and  im- 
portant results.  With  the  general  identity  of  the 
body  of  the  history,  we  at  once  notice  that  there 
are  two  large  portions  peculiar  to  this  evangelist, 
containing  events  or  discourses  recorded  by  him 
alone.  These  are  the  first  two  chapters,  narrating 
the  conception,  birth,  infancy,  and  early  develop- 
ment of  our  Lord  and  His  forenmner,  and  the  long 
section  (ix.  51-xviii.  14)  devoted  to  our  Lord's  final 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  comprising  some  of  His 
most  beautiful  parables.  We  have  also  other 
smaller  sections  supplying  incidents  passed  over  by 
Matthew  and  Mark — the  questions  of  the  people 
and  the  Baptist's  replies  (liL  10-14)  >  Simon  and 
the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  (vii.  36-50)  ;  the 
raising  of  the  widow's  son  (viii.  11-17) ;  the  story 
of  Zaccheus  (xix.  I -10);  our  Lord*s  weeping  over 
Jerusalem  (xix.  39-44) ;  the  journey  to  Emmaus 
(xxiv.  13-35).  In  other  parts  he  follows  a  tradi- 
tion at  once  so  much  fuller  and  so  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  that  of  the  others,  as  almost  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  a  diflerent  event  is  recorded  (iv.  16-30, 
cf.  ;  Matt  xiii.  54-58 ;  Mark  vi.  1-6  ;  v.  i-ii,  cf. ; 
Matt  IV.  18-22;  Mark  L  16-20).  Even  where  the 
language  employed  so  closely  corresponds  as  to 
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remove  all  question  of  the  identity  of  the  events, 
fresh  details  are  given,  often  of  the  greatest  interest, 
e.g,,  wpoaevxofUvov  (iii.  2i);  fftaftariKt^  efSci  (iii. 
22) ;  vXi^p.  wv€i6fjL,  d7'  (iv.  l) ;  ^(  ifJuA  iro/xiS^dorou, 
ic  r.  X.  (iv.  6) ;  &XP^  KoipoO  (iv.  13) ;  dOya/iit  Kvplov 
1^,  K.  r.  X.  (v.  17) ;  KardKiirifp  dirayra,  and  the  do^i^ 
fjtey'  (v.  28,  29);  the  comparison  of  old  and  new 
wine  (v.  39);  hrX'^S'  droiat  (vL  ii) ;  SOifofus  Top^ 
a^w  i^ijpx'  (vl  19) ;  the  cures  in  the  presence  of 
John's  disciples  (viL  21),  and  the  incidental  re- 
marks (vers.  29,  30) ;  many  additional  touches  in 
the  narratives  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  (viii. 
26-39),  and  the  transfiguration,  especially  the  fact 
of  His  *  praying'  (Sl  Luke  records  at  least  six  in- 
stances of  our  lK)rd  having  prayed  omitted  by  the 
other  evangelists),  and  the  subject  of  the  conversa- 
tion with  Moses  and  Elijah  (ix.  28-36);  notices 
supplied  (xx.  19 ;  xxL  37,  38),  all  tending  to  con- 
vince us  that  we  are  in  the  presence  not  of  a  mere 
copyist,  but  of  a  trustworthy  and  independent 
witness.  St.  Luke's  account  of  the  passion  and 
resurrection  is  to  a  great  extent  bis  own,  adding 
much  of  the  deepest  significance  to  the  synoptical 
narrative,  particularly  the  warning  to  Simon  in  the 
name  of  the  twelve  (xxii.  31-32) ;  the  bloody  sweat 
(ver.  44) ;  the  sending  to  Herod  (xxiiL  7-12) ;  the 
words  to  the  women  (ver&  27-31) ;  the  prayer  for 
/oigiveness  (ver.  34) ;  the  penitent  thief  (vers. 
39-43 ;  the  walk  to  Emmaus  (xxiv.  13-35) ;  and 
the  ascension  (vers.  50-53). 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  in 
which  St  Luke  is  more  characteristically  distin- 
guished from  both  the  Evangelists  than  in  his  selec- 
tion of  our  Lord's  parables.  There  are  no  less 
than  eleven  quite  peculiar  to  him — (i.)  The  two 
debtors;  (2.)  Good  Samaritan;  (3.)  Friend  at 
midnight ;  (4.)  Rich  fool ;  (5.)  Barren  fig-tree;  (6.) 
Lost  silver  ;  (7.)  Prodigal  son  ;  (8.)  Unjust 
steward;  (9.)  Rich  man  and  Lazarus;  (10.)  Un- 
just judge;  (11.)  Pharisee  and  publican  ;  and  two 
others,  the  Great  Supper,  and  tne  Pounds,  which, 
with  many  points  of  similarity,  differ  very  decidedly 
from  those  found  in  St.  Matthew. 

Of  our  Lord's  miracles,  six  omitted  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  are  recorded  by  St  Luke— 
(i.)  Miraculous  draught;  (2.)  The  son  of  the 
widow  of  Nain ;  (3.)  The  woman  with  a  spirit  of 
infirmity;  (4.)  The  man  with  a  dropsy;  (5.)  The 
ten  lepers ;  (6.)  The  healing  of  Malchus*  ear.  Of 
the  seven  not  related  by  him,  the  most  remarkable 
omission  is  that  of  the  Syrophcenician  woman,  for 
which  a  priori  reasoning  would  have  claimed  a 
special  place  in  the  so-called  Gospel  of  the  Gentiles. 
We  miss  also  the  walking  on  the  sea,  the  feeding 
of  the  four  thousand,  the  cure  of  the  blind  men,  and 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth', 
and  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree. 

The  chief  omissions  in  narrative  are  the  whole 
section.  Matt  xiv.-xvi  12,  Mark  vl  45~viii.  26 ; 
Matt  xix.  2-12  ;  xx.  I-16,  20-28 ;  cfl  Mark  x.  35- 
45  ;  the  anointing.  Matt,  xxvi  6-13,  Mark  xiv.  3-9. 

With  r^^rd  to  coincidence  of  language,  a  most 
important  remark  was  long  since  made  by  Bishop 
«  Marsh  (Michaelis,  v.  317),  that  when  St  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  agree  verbally  in  the  common  synop- 
tical sections,  St  Mark  always  agrees  with  them 
also  ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  these 
sections  of  verbal  agreement  between  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  alone.  A  close  scrutiny  will  discover 
that  the  verbal  agreement  between  St  Luke  and 
St.  Mark  is  greater  than  that  Ijetween  St.  Luke  and 


St  Matthew,  while  the  mutual  dependence  of  the 
second  and  third  Evangelists  on  the  same  source  is 
rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  observation  of 
Reuss,  that  they  agree  both  in  excess  and  defea 
when  compared  with  St  Matthew :  that  when  St 
Mark  has  elements  wanting  in  St  Matthew,  St 
Luke  usually  has  them  also;  while  when  St 
Matthew  supplies  more  than  St  Mark,  St  Luke 
follows  the  latter ;  and  that  where  St  Mark  fails 
altogether,  St  Luke's  narrative  often  represents  a 
different  ira/>ddo0-4t  from  that  of  St.  Matthew. 

4.  Character  and  GtturcU  Purpose. — The  chief 
characteristic  of  St  Luke's  Gospel  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  those  of  the  other  synoptists,  espe- 
cially St  Matthew,  is  its  universaliiy,  llie 
message  he  delivers  is  not,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
mistakenly  described,  for  the  Gentiles  as  such,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Jews,  but  for  men.  As  we 
read  his  record,  we  seem  to  see  him  anticipating  the 
time  when  all  nations  should  hear  the  gospel  mes- 
sage, when  all  distinctions  of  race  or  class  should 
be  done  away,  and  all  claims  based  on  a  fancied 
self-righteousness  annulled,  and  the  glad  tidings 
should  be  heard  and  received  by  all  who  were  unit^ 
in  the  bonds  of  a  common  humanity,  and  felt  their 
need  of  a  common  Saviour,  *  the  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel.' 
It  b  this  character  which  has  given  it  a  right  to  the 
title  of  the  Pauline  gospel,  and  enables  us  to  under- 
stand why  Mardon  selected  it  as  the  only  true  ex- 
ponent of  Christ's  gospel.  This  umversalisni, 
however,  is  rather  interwoven  with  the  gospel  than 
to  be  specified  in  definite  instances ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  but  feel  how  completely  it  is  in  accordance 
with  it  that  St  Luke  records  the  enrolment  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  as  a  citizen  of  the  world-em- 
bracing Roman  empire — that  he  traces  his  gene- 
alogy back  to  the  head  of  the  human  race — that  his 
first  recorded  sermon  (iv.  16-27)  gives  proof  of 
God's  wide-reaching  mercy,  as  displa3rea  in  the 
widow  of  Sarepta  and  Naaman — that  in  the  mission 
of  the  twelve,  the  limitation  to  the  *  cities  of  Israel' 
should  have  no  place,  while  he  alone  records  the 
mission  of  the  seventy  (a  number  symbolical  of  the 
Gentile  world) — that  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
all  references  to  the  Law  should  be  omitted,  while 
all  claims  to  superior  holiness  or  national  preroga- 
tive are  cut  away  by  his  gracious  dealings  with,  smd 
kindly  mention  of,  the  despised  Samaritans  (ix.  52, 
ff.  ;  x.  30,  fH  ;  xviL  II,  fT.) 

And  as  with  the  race  in  general,  so  with  its  indi- 
vidual members.  St  Luke  delights  to  bear  witness 
that  none  are  shut  out  from  God's  mercy — ^nay,  that 
the  outcast  and  the  lost  are  the  especial  objects  of 
His  care  and  search.  As  proofs  of  this,  we  may 
refer  to  the  narratives  of  the  woman  that  was  a 
sinner,  the  Samaritan  leper,  Zaccheus,  and  the 
penitent  thief;  and  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep 
and  lost  silver,  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  the  rich 
man  and  Lazanis,  and,  above  all,  to  that  *  which  has 
probably  exercised  most  influence  on  the  mind  of 
Christendom  in  all  periods  *  (Maurice^  Unity  rftke 
Gospdy  p.  274),  the  prodigal  son. 

Most  naturally  also  is  it  in  St  Luke  that  we  find 
the  most  frequent  allusions  to  that  which  has  been 
one  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  between  the 
old  and  modem  world — the  position  of  woman  as 
a  fellow-heir  of  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven,  sharing 
in  the  same  responsibilities  and  hopes,  and  that 
woman  comes  forward  most  prominently  (the  Syro- 
phcenician, as  already  noticed,  is  a  single  mailed 
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exception)  xs  the  object  of  our  Lord's  sympathy 
and  love.  Commencing  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  a  type  of  the  purity  and  lowly  obedience  which 
is  the  true  glory  of  womanhood,  we  meet  in  suc- 
cession with  Anna  the  prophetess,  the  pattern  of 
holy  widowhood  (cf.  i  Tim.  v.  5);  the  woman 
that  was  a  sinner ;  the  widow  of  Nain ;  the  minis- 
tering women  (viiL  2,  3) ;  Mary  and  Martha ;  the 
'daughter  of  Abraham*  (xiii.  11);  and  close  the 
list  with  the  words  of  exquisite  tenderness  and 
sympathy  to  the  '  daughters  of  Jerusalem'  (xxiiL 
28). 

This  universal  character  is  one,  the  roots  of  which 
lie  deep  in  St.  Luke*s  conception  of  the  nature  and 
work  of  Christ  With  him,  more  than  in  the 
other  gospels,  Jesus  is  *  the  second  man,  the  Ix)rd 
from  heaven'  (Lange),  and  if  in  his  pages  we  see 
more  of  His  divine  nature,  and  have  in  the  more 
detailed  reports  of  His  Conception  and  Ascension 
clearer  proofs  that  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  the 
Highest,  it  is  here  too,  in  *  the  life-giving  sympathy 
and  intercourse  with  the  inner  man,  in  the  human 
fellowship  grounded  on  not  denying  the  divine  con- 
descension and  compassion'  (Maurice,  ».  •r.)»  ^^^ 
we  recognise  the  perfect  ideal  man. 

St.  Luke,  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  is  the 
gospel  of  contrasts.  Starting  with  the  contrast 
between  the  doubt  of  Zacharias  and  the  trustful 
obedience  of  Marv,  we  find  in  almost  every  page 
proofs  of  the  twofold  power  of  Christ's  word  and 
work  foretold  by  Simeon  (il  34).  To  select  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  examples.  He  alone  presents 
to  our  view  Simon  and  the  sinful  woman,  Martha 
and  Mary,  the  thankful  and  thankless  lepers,  the 
tears  and  hosannas  on  the  brow  of  Olivet ;  he  alone 
adds  the  'woes'  to  the  'blessings'  in  the  sermon 
oti  the  mount,  and  carries  on  in  the  parables  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  the  pharisee  and  publican, 
and  the  good  Samaritan,  that  series  of  strong  con- 
trasts which  finds  so  appropriate  a  close  in  the 
penitent  and  blaspheming  malefactors. 

Once  more,  St.  Luke  is  the  hymn  writer  of  the 
N.  T.  *  Tai!ght  by  thee,  the  church  prolongs  Her 
hymns  of  high  thanksgiving  still'  (Keble,  Chris- 
tian Year),  But  for  his  record  the  Magnificat^ 
Benedicttis^  and  Nunc  Dimittis,  would  have  been 
lost  to  us ;  and  it  is  he  who  has  preserved  to  us  the 
Ar^  Maria^  identified  with  the  religious  life  of  so 
large  a  part  of  Christendom,  and  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis^  which  forms  the  culminating  point  of  its 
most  solemn  ritual. 

And  now  to  turn  from  the  internal  to  the  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  St  Luke's  Gospel.  These 
we  shall  find  no  less  marked  and  distinct.  His 
narrative  is,  as  he  promised  it  should  be  («ra^e^t, 
L  3),  an  orderly  one :  but  the  order  is  one  rather 
of  subject  than  of  time.  As  to  the  other  synop- 
tists,  though  maintaining  the  principle  of  chrono- 
logical succession  in  the  main  outline  of  his  narra- 
tive, '  he  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  mere  chronology 
to  that  order  of  events  which  was  the  fittest  to  de- 
velope  his  purpose  according  to  the  object  proposed 
by  the  inspiring  Spirit,  grouping  his  incidents  ac- 
cording to  another  and  deeper  order  than  that  of 
mere  time'  (Maurice,  u,  j.)  It  is  true  that  he  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  three  most  precise  dates  in  the 
whole  gospel  narrative  (ii  2;  iii.  I,  23 — each  one, 
be  it  remarked,  the  subject  of  vehement  contro- 
versy), but  in  spite  of  the  attempts  made  by 
Wieseler  and  others  to  force  a  strict  chronological 
character  upon  his  gospel,  an  unprejudiced  perusal 
vou  II. 


will  convince  us  that  his  narrative  is  loose  and 
fragmentary,  especially  m  the  section  ix.  49-xviii. 
14,  and  his  notes  of  time  vague  and  destitute  of 
precision,  even  where  the  other  synoptists  are  more 
definite  (v.  12  cf.  Matt  viiL  I ;  vhl  4  cf.  Matt 
xiii  I ;  viiu  22  cf.  Mark  iv.  35,  etc.) 

In  his  narrative  we  miss  the  graphic  power  of 
St.  Mark,  though  in  this  he  is  superior  to  St 
Matthew,  e.g,^  vii.  I -10  cf.  Matt,  viiu  5-13;  viii. 
41-56  cf.  Matt  ix.  18-26.  His  object  is  rather  to 
record  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  than  his  dis- 
courses, while,  as  Olshausen  remarks  (i.  19,  Clark's 
ed.),  *  He  has  the  peculiar  power  of  exhibiting 
with  great  clearness  and  truth  our  Lord's  conversa- 
tions, with  all  the  incidents  that  gave  rise  to  them ; 
the  remarks  of  the  bystanders,  and  their  results.' 

We  may  also  notice  here  the  passing  reflections, 
or,  as  Bishop  EUicott  terms  them  {Hist.  Lect.  p.  28), 
*  psychological  comments,'  called  up  by  the  events 
or  actors  which  appear  in  his  gospel,  interpolated 
by  him  as  obiter  dicta  in  the  body  of  the  narrative. 
We  may  instance  ii.  $0,  51;  iii.  15;  vi.  II;  vii. 
29f  30,  39 ;  xvi.  14 ;  XX.  20 ;  xxiL  3  ;  xxiii.  12. 

5.  Styie  and  Language. — St.  Luke's  style  is 
more  finished  than  that  of  St  Matthew  or  St 
Mark.  There  is  more  of  composition  in  his  sen- 
tences. His  writing  displays  greater  variety,  and 
the  structure  is  more  complex.  His  diction  is 
substantially  the  same,  but  purer,  and,  except  in 
the  first  two  chapters,  less  Hebraized,  as  remarked 
by  Jerome  {Comment,  in  £s.):  * Lucam  tradunt 
veteres  .  .  .  magis  Gnecas  literas  scisse  quam  He- 
brceas.  Undeet  sermo  ejus  .  .  .  comptior  est  et  sacu- 
larem  redolet  eloquentiam'*  (cC  ad  Damas.  Ep.  20). 
It  deserves  special  notice  how,  in  the  midst  of  close 
verbal  similarity,  esjiecially  in  the  report  of  the  words 
of  our  Lord  and  others,  slight  alterations  are  made 
by  him  either  by  the  substitution  of  another  word 
or  phrase  {e.g.^  Luke  xx.  6  cf.  Matt,  xxu  26,  Mark 
xl  32  ;  Luke  vii  25,  Mark  xi.  8 ;  Luke  ix.  14, 
Mark  vi.  39,  40 ;  Luke  xx.  28,  29,  Mark  xii.  20, 
22 ;  Luke  viii.  25,  Mark  viiL  27),  the  supply  (Luke 
XX.  45,  Mark  xiL  38  ;  Luke  vii.  8,  Matt.  viii.  9), 
or  the  omission  of  a  word  (Luke  ix.  25,  Matt.  xvi. 
26,  Mark  viii.  36),  by  which  harsh  constructions 
are  removed,  and  a  more  classical  air  given  to  the 
whole  composition. 

The  Hebraistic  character  is  more  perceptible  in 
the  hymns  and  speeches  incorporated  by  him  than 
in  the  narrative  itself.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  chief  Hebraisms  that  have  been  noticed — (i.) 
kyivrro  h  rf,  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive, 
corresponding  to  "3  ^n^,  twenty-three  times,  not 

• 

once  in  Matt,  only  twice  in  Mark  ;-(2.)  the  same 
idiom,  without  iyiverOf  e.g,  ix.  34,  36;  x.  35; 
^^  37  ;  (3)  iyivero  u)s,  or  tif  alone  of  time,  the 
Hebrew  3,  cg.^  ii.  15  ;  v.  4,  only  once  apiece  in 
Matt  and  Mark;  (4.)  "TP^mttoj,  used  for  God  = 

flvj^f  five  times,  once  in  Mark ;   (5.)  oUot,  for 

family  =  fl^S ;   (6.)   dxA  toO  inhf  =  nWJfO,   four 

times,  not  once  in  the  other  gospels  ;  (7. )  dSiKla 
in  the  genitive  as  an  epithet,  e.g.,  oUoifdfiov  rifs 
dSuclat,  KpiHis  TTJs  dduclas;  (8.)  frpoviBrro  H/i\/fai, 
XX.   II,  12. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  certain  classical 
words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  tiking  the 
place  of  others  less  familiar  to  his  Gentile  readers, 
e.g.y  iwLardniii  for  ^a^/9^  six  times;  vo/iucol  for 
ypafjLfMT€tSt  six  times  ;  val,  dXtjOuis  or  iir*  dXriOctat 
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for  dfi^p,  which  only  occurs  sawn  times  to  thirty  in 
Matt,  and  fourteen  in  Mark ;  drrety  Xt^vof  for 
KoUtp  X.,  four  times ;  Xlfumi  of  the  Lake  of  Genes- 
saret  for  ddKaaffOj  five  times;  irapdKtXvfUpot  for 
TapaXvTiK6s;   kXUfidioif  for  Kpdpparot;  4>6pot  for 

KTJVffOS, 

The  style  of  St  Luke  has  many  peculiarities 
both  in  construction  and  in  diction  ;  indeed,  it  has 
been  calculated  that  the  number  of  words  used 
only  by  him  exceeds  the  aggr^[ate  of  the  other 
three  gospels.  Full  particulars  of  these  are  given 
by  Credner  {Einleit)  (copied  by  Davidson,  Introd. 
to  N.  r,)  and  Reuss  {Gtschickt,  d.  H,  SchrifL) 
The  follo>ving,  the  result  of  independent  examina- 
tion, are  some  of  the  most  noteworthy.  Of  pecu- 
liar constructions  we  may  remark — ( i .)  the  infinitive 
with  the  genitive  of  the  article  (Winer,  Gr,  Gr,^  I 
340)  to  indicate  design  or  result,  &^.,  Luke  il  27 ; 
v.  7;  xxl  22;  xxiv.  29;  I  9;  i.  57;  ii  21.  (2.) 
The  substantive  verb  with  the  participle  instead  of 
the  finite  verb,  iv.  31 ;  v.  10 ;  vi.  12  ;  vil  8  ;  xxiii. 
12  (Winer,  365-67).  (3.)  The  neuter  participle 
with  the  article  for  a  substantive,  iv.  16  ;  viil  34  ; 
xxil  22  ;  xxiv.  14.  (4.)  rd,  to  substantivise  a  sen- 
tence or  clause,  especially  in  indirect  questions, 
L  63  ;  viL  II ;  ix.  46,  etc.  (5.)  dweiv  Tpds,  sixty- 
seven  times  ;  Xiyttp  Tp6t,  ten  times  ;  XaXea*  Tpof, 
4  times,  the  first  being  used  once  by  Matt.,  and 
the  other  not  at  all  by  him  or  Mark.  (6.)  Parti- 
ciples are  copiously  used  to  give  vividness  to  the 
narrative,  difcurrdSf  seventeen  times ;  cTpa^lt,  seven 
times;  ire<r<6y,  etc  (7.)  Mfp  used  with  a  sub- 
stantive, e.g,,  A/JMfTuXdtf  v.  8  ;  xix.  7  ;  and  frpo^r/f- 
T7ft,  xxiv.  19. 

Of  the  words  peculiar  to,  or  occurring  much 
more  freouently  in,  St  Luke,  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  are,  the  use  of  Kdptos  in  the  narrative 
as  a  synonym  for  'ItycroOr,  which  occurs  fourteen 
times  {e,j^.,  vil  13 ;  x.  I  ;  xiiL  15,  etc),  and  no- 
where else  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  save  in  the 
addition  to  St  Mark,  xvL  19,  20 ;  <rcim^p,  ffiarripla, 
fforHjpiWf  not  found  in  the  other  gospels,  except  the 
first  two  once  each  in  John ;  x^P^h  eight  times  in 
gospel,  sixteen  in  the  Acts,  and  only  thrice  in  John, 
XOf^^ofjLoi,  xaptT^o; ;  €vayy€Xli^o/jLai,  very  frequent, 
while  ciwyyiKiw  does  not  occur  at  all ;  vrovrpd^f 
twenty-one  times  in  the  gospel,  ten  in  tiie  Acts,  and 
only  once  in  Mark  ;  inrdpxta,  seven  times  in  gos- 
pel, twenty-six  in  Acts,  but  nowhere  in  the  other 
gospels,  and  rd  inrdfixo^^f^t  eight  times  in  gospel 
to  three  in  Matt  alone ;  diraf,  twenty  times  in 
gospel,  sixteen  in  Acts,  to  thrice  in  Matt,  and  four 
times  in  Mark ;  'Ie/>oi;0'aXi}/i,  instead  of  the  *l€po- 
obXvtua  of  the  other  gospels  ;  hninrwvy  twenty-two 
times  in  gospel,  fourteen  times  in  Acts,  once  be- 
sides in  St  John  ;  cb¥,  twenty-four  times  in  gospel, 
fifty-one  in  Acts,  and  only  ten  times  in  the  other 
gospels ;  the  particle  re,  which  hardly  appears  in 
the  other  gospels,  is  very  frequent  in  St.  Luke*s 
writings.  The  words  Artvil^ta,  droxos^  /3ot;Xi),  fipi- 
0or,  dtofiai,  d^(rir,  80x1^,  ipdxfiifi  ^dfifiotf  ^efiiXiov, 
toffis,  KajB&ri,  Ka96Xov,  xa^e^^t,  jcairou/ryor,  K6pa(, 
Xetot,  XvrpSut  X&rpoHrtif  oucSwoftot'lorita,  vatdei/w, 
Ta(;w,  rXiUf  tX^oi,  irXi^w,  TXi^y,  irpdcaa,  ffiyda, 
ffKipTdta,  Tvp^d^ofiai^  Xflpo^  &<rft^,  Ka6t!)t,  are  almost, 
or  quite,  peculiar  to  him  ;  he  is  very  partial  to  xal 
aOrds  and  Koi  a&rol,  el,  d^,  /i-fj,  ye,  and  abounds 
in  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions,  where  the 
other  evangelists  use  the  simple  verb. 

Some  omissions  are  to  be  noted :  iXvi^s  does 
not  occur  once,  6\iidip6s  only  once,  ciktyy^tov. 


Sc^orot,  9atfAan^6fiafot,  not  once;  SatttonffBtlt 
only  once :  and  (bare,  which  is  found  fifteen  times 
in  Matt.,  and  thirteen  in  Mark,  occurs  only  thhce 
in  the  whole  gospeL 

A  few  Latin  words  are  used  by  St  'Lxxke-—iff<ri- 
pio¥,  xiL  6 ;  Sfiwdpu»t  viL  41  ;  Xcyiw,  viil  30 ; 
iMiov,  xl  33 ;  cov^dpum,  xix.  20 ;  Acts  xix.  12, 
but  no  Hebrew  or  Sjrriac  forms,  except  aUtpa, 

i.  15. 

6.  Quotations  from  the  O,  T.—lt  is  a  striking 
confirmation  of  die  view  propounded  above  of  the 
character  of  St  Luke's  Gospel,  and  the  object  of 
its  composition,  that  the  references  to  the  O.  T., 
the  authority  of  which  with  any  except  the  Jews 
would  be  but  small,  are  so  few — only  twenty-four 
in  the  one,  aeainst  sUty-five  in  the  other— when 
compared  with  their  abundance  in  St  Matthew. 
Only  eight  out  of  the  whole  number  are  peculiar 
to  our  evangelist  (marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the 
annexed  list),  which  occur  in  the  portions  where 
he  appears  to  have  followed  more  or  less  com- 

Eleteiy  a  irapd^ocit  of  his  own  ;  the  history  of  the 
irth  and  childhood  of  our  Lord,  the  visit  to 
NazaretJi  (c.  iv.),  and  that  of  the  passion.  The 
rest  are  found  in  the  common  synoptical  sections. 
We  may  also  remark  that,  with  the  most  trifling 
exceptions,  St  Luke  never  quotes  the  O.  T.  him- 
self, nor  speaks  on  his  own  authority  of  events 
occurring  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  that  his 
citations  are  only  found  in  the  sa3rings  of  our  Lord 
and  others.  The  following  list  is  tolerably  com- 
plete, exclusive  of  the  hymns  which  are  little  more 
than  a  cento  of  phrases  from  the  O.  T. 


1.  17, 

".  23, 
24, 
m.  4-6, 
iv.   4, 

10- 1 1, 

12, 
♦18.19, 

vii.  27, 
viil  10, 


MaL  iv.  6 
Gen.  XXX.  23 
Exod.  xiii.  2 
Lev.  V.  II 
Is.  xL  3-5 
Deut  viil.  3 
Deut  vi.  13 
Ps.  xc  11-12 
Deut  vi.  16 
Is.  Ixi.  1-2 
Is.  Iviii.  6 
Mai.  iiL  i 
Is.  vL  9 


X.  27, 

.  xiiL  27, 

35. 
xviiL  20, 

xix.  46, 

XX.  17, 

28. 

37» 

42-43. 
•»tii.  37, 

xxiiL  30, 

•    46. 


Deut  vi.  5 
Lev.  xix.  18 
Ps.  vl8 
Ps.  cxrii.  26 

Exod.  XX.  13-15 
Is.  ivi  7 

Ps.  cxvii.  22 

Deut  XXV.  5 

Exod.  iil6 

Ps.  dx.  I 

Is.  Hii.  12 

Hos.  X.  8 

Ps.  XXX.  5 


7.   Time  and  place  of  the  Composition, — In  the 
complete  silence  of  Scripture,  our  only  sources  for 
determining  the  above  points  are  tradition  and  is* 
temal  evidence.      The  statements  of  the  former, 
though  sufiiciently  definite,  are  inconsistent  and  un- 
trustworthy.    Jerome   {Praf.  in  MaUh.)  asserts 
that  it  was  composed  '  in  Achaia  and  the  regions 
of  Boeotia,'  an  opinion  which  appears  to  have  been 
generally  received  in  the  4th  century  (Gregory 
Nazianz.,  *Ey  'AxotaSt),  and  has  been  accepted  h]r 
Lardner  {Credibility)^  who  fixes  its  date  63  or  64 
A.  D. ,  after  the  release  of  St  Paul    An  Arabic  w- 
sion,  published  by  Erpenius,  places  its  composition 
*  in  a  city  of  Macedonia,  twenty-two  )rcars  after  the 
ascension,'  52  A.  D. ;  a  view  to  which  HilgenfeW 
and  Wordsworth  {Gr,  Tat.,  i.  p.  170)  give  in  their 
adherence.    A  still  earlier  date,  thirteen  years  after 
the  ascension,  is  assigned  by  the  subscription  m 
some  ancient  MSS.     Other  statements  as  to  the 
place  are  Alexandria  Troas,  Alexandria  in  Egvp* 
(the    Peschito   and    Persian  versions,   AbuIfeiK 
accepted   by  Mill,  Grabe,  and  Wetstein),  Kvine 
(Ewald  vi.  40,  Olshauscn),  and  Csesarea  (BerthoWi, 
Schott,  Thiersch,  Alford,  Abp.  Thomson). 
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Amidst  this  uncertainty,  it  will  be  well  to  see  if 
there  is  any  internal  evidence  which  will  help  us  in 
determining  these  points.  We  are  here  met  at  the 
outset  by  those  who  are  determined  to  see  in  every 
clear  prophecy  a  vaticinium  post  euentuniy  and  who 
find  in  the  predictions  of  the  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem (xiii.  34,  35;  xix.  43,  44;  xxL  20-24),  and 
the  persecutions  of  our  Lord's  followers  (xiL  52, 
53 ;  xxi  12),  and  the  nearness  of  the  irapowiia  (xxi. 
2S"33)»  ^  clear  proof  that  the  gospel  was  composed 
after  70  A.  D.  This  has  come  to  be  r^^arded  as  a 
settled  point  by  a  certain  school  of  criticism  (Ewald 
V.  134;  De  Wette,  Einleii,,  p.  298;  Credner, 
EinUU.;  Reuss,  Gesck,  d.  Hdl,  Schn,  195;  Meyer; 
Renan,  Vii  dejesus^  xvl;  Nicolas,  Etudes^  N.  T., 
etc ),  though  there  is  no  small  diversity  among  its 
representatives  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  its  publi- 
cation of  the  gospel  and  the  sources  from  which  it 
was  derived.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who, 
brought  up  in  a  sounder  and  more  reverent  school, 
see  no  d  priori  impossibility  in  a  future  event  being 
foretold  by  the  Son  of  God,  will  be  led  by  the  same 
data  to  a  vety  different  conclusion,  and  wUl  discover 
sufficient  groimds  for  dating  the  gospel  not  later 
than  A.D.  63.  It  is  certain  that  the  gospel  was 
written  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  L  i). 
This  latter  could  not  have  been  composed  before  63 
A.  D.,  when  the  writer  leaves  St  Paul  in  'his  own 
hired  house'  at  Rome;  nor  probably  long  after, 
since,  otherwise,  the  issue  of  the  apostle's  imprison- 
ment and  appeal  to  Caesar  must  naturally  have 
been  recorded  by  him.  How  long  the  composition 
of  the  gospel  preceded  that  of  the  Acts  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine;  but  we  may  remark  that  the 
different  tradition  followed  in  the  reports  of  the 
ascension  in  the  two  books,  renders  it  probable 
that  the  interval  was  not  very  small,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  two  were  not  contemporaneous.  If  we 
follow  the  old  tradition  given  above,  we  may  find 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  interval  between  St. 
Luke's  bein|[  left  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvl  12;  xviL  i) 
and  his  joinmg  th6  apostle  there  again  (xx.  5),  was 
employed  in  writing  and  publishing  his  gospel. 
This  view  is  accepted  by  Alford,  Prolog,  p.  47,  and 
is  ably  maintained  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Gr.  Test 
i.  168-170,  though  he  weakens  his  argument  by 
referring  citayy iXiov  (2  Cor.  viiL  18)  to  a  writUn 
gospel,  a  later  sense  never  found  in  the  N.  T. 
Another  and  more  plausible  view,  adopted  by 
Thiersch,  which  has  found  very  wide  acceptance, 
is  that  the  gospel  was  written  under  the  guidance 
and  superintendence  of  St  Paul  during  his  im- 
prisonment at  Csesarea,  A.D.  58-60.  Olshausen, 
among  others,  places  it  a  few  years  later,  during  St 
Paul's  captivity  at  Rome,  where  he  may  have  made 
the  ac(^uaintance  of  Theophilus,  if,  as  Ewald  (vi. 
40)  mamtains,  the  latter  was  a  native  of  Rome. 

8.  For  whom  written. — On  this  point  we  have 
certain  evidence.  St  Luke  himself  tells  us  that 
the  object  he  had  in  view  in  compiling  his  gospel 
was  that  a  certain  '  Theophilus '  '  m^ht  know  the 
certainty  of  those  things  wherein  he  had  been 
(orally)  instructed.'  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
this  Theophilus,  and  it  is  idle  to  repeat  the  vague 
conjectures  in  which  critics  have  indulged;  some 
even  denying  his  personal  existence  altogether,  and 
arguing,  from  the  meaning  of  the  name,  that  it 
stands  merely  as  the  representative  of  a  class  (see 
Theophilus).  One  or  two  inferences  may,  how- 
ever, be  made  with  tolerable  certainly  from  St 
Luke's  words.    He  was  doubtless  a  Christian,  and. 


firom  his  name  anck  the  character  of  the  gospel,  a 
Gentile  convert;  while  the  epithet  KpdTurrot,  gene- 
rally employed  as  a  title  of  honour  (Acts  xxiii.  26 ; 
xxiv.  3 ;  xxvi.  25),  indicates  that  he  was  a  person 
of  official  dignity.  The  topographical  details,  so 
plentifully  given  by  St.  Luke  in  his  Gospel  and  the 
Acts,  for  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  but 
which  cease  when  the  writer  comes  to  speak  of 
places  with  which  an  inhabitant  of  Italy  might  be 
supposed  to  be  familiar — a  line  of  argument  well 
developed  by  Archbishop  Thomson  (Smithes  Diet, 
of  Bible^  il  155) — ^lead  to  the  belief  that  he  was  an 
Italian,  and  perhaps,  as  Ewald  holds,  a  native  of 
Rome.  But  though  the  gospel  is  inscribe  to  him, 
we  must  not  consider  that  it  was  written  for  him 
alone,  but  that  Theophilus  stands  rather  as  the 
representative  of  the  whole  Christian  world ;  not, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  of  the  Gentiles,  as  such, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews,  but  the  whole  race  of 
man,  whom  St.  Luke  had  in  his  eye ;  and  for  whom, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  work 
was  adapted  '  as  the  gospel  of  the  nations  (rorr  durh 
rGiv  i$vQ»  ireroiijK^ra,  Orig.  apud  Euseb.  vi.  25), 
full  of  mercy  and  hope  assured  to  the  whole  world 
by  the  love  of  a  suffering  Saviour'  (Westcott,  Study 
of  Gospd^  p.  218). 

9.  Contents  of  the  Gospel. — After  the  brief  preface 
— the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
as  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  eospels  in  general,  and  the  true  theory 
of  scriptural  inspiration — ^the  narrative  of  the  gospel 
may  be  distinguished  into  four  portions :  I.  The 
time  preceding  our  Lord's  public  life,  including  the 
conception  and  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of 
Christ,  His  circumcision,  presentation  in  the  temple, 
and  the  single  incident  recorded  of  His  childhood, 
ii.  41-51,  comprised  in  the  first  two  chapters.  On 
the  authenticity  of  these  two  chapters,  which  has 
l>een  vehemently  attacked,  Meyer's  note,  and 
Volckmar's  work  on  Marcion's  gospel  (from  which 
they  were  absent)  may  be  consulted.  The  whole 
of  this  portion  is  in  form,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  substance,  peculiar  to  our  evangelist  2. 
A  large  number  of  originally  detached  and  inde- 
pendent narratives,  comprising  our  Lord's  bap- 
tism, temptation,  and  Galilean  ministry ;  almost 
the  whole  being  common  to  Luke  with  the  other 
synoptists  (iii.  i-ix.  49).  3.  A  large  section,  some- 
times but  improperly  termed  the  pomology,  con- 
taining narratives  of  events,  and  reports  of  dis- 
courses belonging  to  the  period  from  the  close  of 
our  Lord's  direct  Galilean  ministry  to  His  visit  to 
Jericho  a  few  days  before  His  royal  entrance  into 
Jerusalem,  and  mostly  occurring  during  the  actual 
journey  (ix.  50-xviii.  14).  The  whole  of  this,  in 
its  present  form,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  4.  The 
last  days  of  Christ;  His  entry  into  Jerusalem,  dis- 
courses in  the  temple.  His  sufferings  and  death. 
His  resurrection  and  ascension,  common  to  St. 
Luke  and  the  other  evangelists  in  substance ; 
though  there  are  considerable  differences  in  detail 
in  the  narratives  of  the  passion  and  resurrection 
(especially  the  journey  to  Emmaus),  and  that  of 
the  ascension  is  entirely  St  Luke's  own  (xviiL  15- 
xxiv.  53). 

Cotnmentaries, — In  addition  to  the  commentaries 
on  the  four  gospels,  the  following  works,  specially 
devoted  to  St.  Luke,  may  be  specified  :  Ambrose, 
Expos.  Evang.  Luc, ;  Fr.  Lambert,  Comtn,  in  divi 
Luc,  Ev.  1524;  Jo.  Agricola,  Comtn,  in  Lur.^ 
1525  ;  Erasm.  Sarcerius,  in  Luc.  Ev.  justa  schoL^ 
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1 539.  Commentaries  by  Hofmtister,  1 562 ;  Logen- 
hagen,  from  the  writings  of  Augustine,  1574 ;  Soaris, 
1574;  Stella,  1575  (a  favourite  commentary  with  the 
Romish  Church,  which  has  gone  through  many 
editions) ;  Fr.  Toletus,  1612 ;  Winckelman,  1601 ; 
and  Piscator,  Analys.  logic,  £v,  secund.  Luc,  1608; 
Car.  Segaar.,  Obs,  philol,  d  theol,  in  cap.  i.-ix.^ 
1766;  Morus,  Pralect.  in  Ev,  Luc,^  1795;  Pape, 
Comment, f  1777-81 ;  Bolten,  Berichtd,  Luc,,  1796; 
Schleiermacher,  Critical  Essay,  181 7,  translated  by 
Thirl  wall,  1825  ;  Bomemann,  Schol,  in  Luc,  1830; 
Stein,  Comment  zd.  Ev,d,  Luc,  1830;  Baumgarten 
Crustus,  Comment,,  1845;  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in 
Ev,  Luc,  ed.  4,  1843 ;  Oosterzee  in  Lange's  Bibel- 
tverk,  translated  in  Clarkc*s  For,  Theol.  Lib. — E.  V. 

LUNATIC  (<r«Xt7Wof6/Afwt).  This  term  occurs 
only  twice  in  the  N.  T.,  viz..  Matt.  iv.  24,  and  xvii. 
15.  From  the  latter  passage  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  disease  with  wnich  such  were  afflicted  was 
a  species  of  epilepsy  (comp.  Mark  ix.  17  ;  Lukeix. 
39).  Though  in  Matt.  iv.  24  the  o-eXi^i'ux^^/AeKoc 
are  distinguished  from  the  ^^kWiX^^l.tvoL,  it  appears 
from  the  other  passages  that  the  affliction  of  the 
former  was  regarded  as  the  effect  of  demoniac  in- 
fluence. Perhaps  the  point  of  distinction  lay  in  the 
periodicity  of  the  attacks  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  disease  in  the  other.  As  this 
periodicity  in  the  case  of  epilepsy  was  supposed  to 
De  determined  by  the  changes  of  the  moon  (see 
Wetstein  in  loc),  those  .thus  afflicted  were  called 
<r€\i^naf6ficvoi,  lunatic,  or  moonstruck.  In  the 
classical  writers  this  term  is  applied,  not  to  such 
as  are  now  usually  called  lunatics,  but  to  epileptic 
patients  (see  Bloomfield's  note  on  Matt  iv.  24). — 
W.  L.  A. 

LUTHER,  Martin,  the  great  German  Re- 
former, whose  world-fame  renders  it  superfluous  to 
give  here  more  than  the  barest  outline  of  his  his- 
tory, was  bom  at  Eisleben  loth  November  148^ ; 
became  a  monk  of  the  Augustmian  order  at  Er- 
furt in  1505  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  dialectic 
and  physics  at  Wittenberg  in  1508  ;  became 
D.D.  in  1512;  published  his  Theses  against  In- 
dulgences in  1517  ;  burned  the  Pope's  Bull  in 
1 520 ;  and  after  a  life  of  incessant  labour  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  and  evangelical  re- 
ligion, died  at  Wittenberg  i8th  February  1546. 
Luther  is  in  an  important  sense  the  father  of'^modem 
Biblical  exegesis,  for  not  only  by  precept  and 
example  did  he  maintain  that  the  Bible  in  the 
original  tongues  is  the  ultimate  authority  in  all  re- 
ligious questions,  and  that  as  such  it  is  to  be 
expounded  to  the  community,  but  by  his  assertion 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  his  advocacy  of  a  grampiati- 
cal  and  philological  method  of  interpretation  in 
preference  to  one  which  would  submit  the  inspired 
wonl  to  the  influence  of  preconceived  dogmatical 
theories,  he  boldly  opened  the  path  which  alone  ^ 
true  exegesis  can  pursue,  and  in  the  steady  pursuit  of 
which  aU  the  successes  of  subsequent  investigation 
into  the  meaning  of  Scripture  have  be^n  secured. 
Luther's  own  contributions  to  Biblical  literature, 
besides  his  immortal  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  German  [German  Versions],  are,  in  chrono- 
l(^cal  order,  as  follows  : — In  Ep.  ad  Galatas  Com- 
ment.,  4to  1519  ;  Enarrationes  epistolarum  etcvan- 
geliorum,  1521  ;  Comment,  in  Ep,  ad  Galatas  ab 
auctore  recog.,  1524  ;  Dettteronomium  Mosis  ex  Jfcb, 
tastigatum  cum  annott,,  1524;  Annott.  in  Eccles. 


Saiomonis,  1532  ;  Breves  enarrahones  Esaia 
proph.,  1534;  Enarr.  Ps.  xh.  ex  pralectionibus 
Collect.,  do.  ;  Enarr,  in  Pr.  Jodem  ex  pmlectt., 
in  Pr,  Amos,  in  Pr.  Abdiam,  ex  praiectt.^ 
1536;  Comment,  in  ep,  ad  Gal,  denuo  diligenUr 
recogn,  1538;  Enarr,  in  Cant.  Cantic,  do.;  in 
aliquot capp.  Mattfitei  (i.  - vi. ,  viiL  -xviii.),  da  ;  Enarr. 
in  Ps.  li.,  do.  ;  Enarr,  in  Pss,  graduum,  1540 ; 
Enarr.  Ps.  xc,  1541 ;  Comm,  in  Micham  Pr.^ 
1542  ;  Enarr,  in  Hoseam  Pr.,  1545  ;  InPs.  ii., 
1546;  Com.  in  Joel  Pr.,  1547;  Enarr,  in  Gent' 
sim,  1 563.  An  edition  of  Luther's  exegetical  works 
by  Elsperger,  Schmid,  and  Irmischer  has  been  com* 
menced,  of  which  20  vols,  have  appeared,  Erlang. 
1829-49.  English  translations  of  his  commentaries 
on  the  Galatians  (by  Middleton),  on  the  Pbalms 
(by  Cole),  and  on  Genesis  (by  Cole),  have  appeared. 
The  best  edition  of  his  collected  works  is  that  by 
Walch,  24  vols.  4to,  Halle  1737-53. — ^'  ^  A. 

LUZ  \XOt  'almond  tree;'  Oi;XafiXodf,  combin- 
ing two  words ;  Aov^d  ;  Lusa),  a  very  ancient  city 
of  Canaan,  better  knovm  by  the  name  which 
Jacob  gave  it — Bethel  [Bethel].  It  would  seem 
from  the  sacred  narrative  that  the  term  Beth-el, 
*  House  of  God,'  the  place  of  Jacob's  pillar,  of  the 
Israelitish  sanctuary,  and  of  Jeroboam's  idol- 
temple,  was  not  in  Luz.  On  his  way  from  Beer-  ' 
sheba  to  Haran,  Jacob  '  arrived  at  a  place  (DPD3), 
and  stayed  there  over  night,  for  the  sun  had  set ; 
and  he  took  one  of  the  stones  of  the  place,  and  put 
it  under  his  head,  and  lay  down  m  that  pUut* 
(Gen.  xxviti.  11).  'The  place'  was  certainly  in 
the  open  country.  But  the  city  of  Luz  must  have 
been  close  to  it,  for  we  read,  '  He  called  the  name 
of  that  place  Bethel,  but  the  name  of  the  tffson  ("DC* 

'^'^,  not  *  that  town ')  was  originally  Luz  *  (ver. 

19).  The  same  distinction  between  Beth-el  and 
Luz  is  afterwards  observed.  On  his  return  from 
Padan-aram  Jacob  came  again  *to  Luz,  that  is 
Bethel.  ....  And  he  built  there  an  altar,  and 
called  the  place  El-beth^el*  (xxxv.  6,  7).  The  altar 
could  not  have  been  in  Luz.  It  seems  probable 
that  at  and  after  this  period  buildings  be^m  to  be 
erected  around  the  sanctuary,  and  a  village  was 
formed  distinct  from  Luz.  On  the  occupation  of 
Palestine  by  the  Israelities,  Bethel  and  Luz  are 
spoken  of  as*  separate  places.  Thus,  in  describing 
the  southern  border  of  Ephraim,  Joshua  says 
*The  lot  of  the  children  of  Joseph  went  forth 
from  Jordan  by  Jericho  ....  to  the  wildenes 
that  goeth  up  from  Jericho  by  Mount  Bethel,  and 
goeth  oMt  from  Bethel  to  Luz*  (xvi  I,  2).  Luz 
Uius  lay  west  of  Bethel,  and  the  latter  appears  to 
have  been  situated  on  a  mount.  Keil's  rendering 
of  this  passage  is  not  satisfactory.  He  would 
interpret  'from  Bethel'  as  meaning  'from  ^^ 
mountain*  of  Bethel,*  ^ot  from  the  city  or  sane- 
tuazy  (see,  however,  Comment,  on  Josh,,  ad  loc) 

Others  regard  the  phrase  Bethd-Luzah  (7tm*3 

VXO)  as  a  composite  name  (Winer,  B*  IV.,  s^v. 
Bethd ;  Clericus,  ad  loc.)  This,  however,  is 
scarcely  admissible,  and  is  unnecessary.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  two  places  were  so  close  to  each 
other  that  their  suburbs  met,  and  eventually  tlie 
Canaanitish  name  Luz  was  snpeiseded  by  the 
more  distinguished  Hebrew  Beth-el.  We  hear 
no  more  uf  Luz  after  the  conquest  of  the  city  by 
the  Ephraimiles  (Judg.  i.  24,  25).     The  city  was 
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betrayed  into  their  hands  by  one  of  the  inhabit 
tants,  who  was  spared  by  the  conquerors,  and 
founded  another  Luz. 

2.  A  city  *in  the  land  of  the  Hittites'  whose 
origin  is  thus  recorded — *  The  man  (who  had  be- 
trayed the  ancient  Luz  to  the  Ephraimites)  went 
into  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  built  a  city,  and 
called  the  name  thereof  Lus,  which  is  the  name 
thereof  unto  this  dajr  (Judg.  i  26).  Rosenmiiller 
would  identify  it  with  the  Luta  (Aov^£),  which 
Eusebius  locates  three  miles  from  Neapolis;  but 
Winer  naturally  asks  how  could  that  district  have 
been  called  •  the  land  of  the  Hittites  *  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  {Onomast,  s.  v.  ;  Winer,  Jf.  fV., 
s.  V.  Lus)  ?  The  Hittites  appear  to  have  retired 
before  the  Israelities  to  northern  Syria,  and  settled 
in  the  mountains  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes 
[Hittites],  Probably  Luz  was  situated  son^e- 
where  in  that  region. — J.  L.  P. 

LUZ  (tV)  occurs  only  once  in  the  O.  T.,  namely, 
in  Gen.  xxx.  37  (a  passage  already  adduced  in  the 
article  Libneh),  where  it  indicates  one  of  the 
kinds  of  rod  from  which  Jacob  peeled  the  bark, 
and  which  he  placed  in  tne  water-troughs  of  the 
cattle.  Lug  is  translated  Aate/  in  the  A.  V.,  as 
well  as  in  several  others ;  in  some  it  is  rei^ered  by 
words  equivalent  to  'w&lnut,*  but  'almond'  ap- 
pears to  be  its  true  meaning.     For  in  the  Arabic 

we  have  ;  J  /ouz,  which  is  indeed  the  same  word, 

and  which  denotes  the  almond.  Thus  Abu*l  Fadli, 
as  quoted  by  Celsius  {^HieroboL  i.  254),  says,  '  Lou% 
est  arbor  nota,  et  magna,  foliis  mollibus.  Species 
dnae,  hortensis  et  silvestris.  Hortensis  quoque  duse 
sunt  species,  dulcis  et  amara;'  where  reference  is 
evidently  made  to  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond. 
Other  Arab  authors  also  describe  the  almond  under 
the  name  of  louz.  But  this  name  was  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews  as  indicating  the  almond ;  for  R. 
Saadias,  in  Ibn  Esra's  Comment,,  as  quoted  by 
Celsius  (p.  253),  remarks:  ^ Lus  est  amygdalus, 
quia  ita  earn  appellant  Arabes ;  nam  hae  du2c 
luiguae,  et  Syriaca,  ejusdem  sunt  familise.'  Al- 
monds have  been  always  produced  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  extend  from  thence  into  Af&han- 
istan.  But  as  there  is  another  word  by  which  the 
almond  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  we  shall  re- 
serve our  further  remarks  for  that  head  [Shakad]. 

—J.  F.  R. 

LYCAONIA  (AvraoWa),  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  having  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Galatia 
on  the  north,  Phiygia  on  the  west,  and  Isauria 
and  Cilicia  on  the  south.  It  extends  in  length 
about  twenty  geographical  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  about  thirteen  in  breadth.  It  was  an  undulat- 
ing plain,  involved  among  mountains,  which  were 
noted  for  the  concourse  of  wild  asses.  The  soil 
was  so  strongly  impr^nated  with  salt  that  few  of 
the  brooks  supplied  drinkable  water,  so  that  good 
water  was  sold  for  money.  But  sheep  throve  on 
the  pasturage,  and  were  reared  with  great  advan- 
tage (Strain,  xii.  p.  568 ;  Pliny,  Hist  NaL  viiL 
69).  It  was  a  Roman  province  when  visited  by 
Paul  (Acts  xiv.  6),  and  its  chief  towns  were 
Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Dcrbe,  of  which  the  first 
was  the  capital  *  The  speech  of  Lycaonia*  (Acts 
xiv.  11)  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
ancient  Assyrian  language,  also  spoken  by  the 
Cappadocians  (Tablonsky,  Disguis,  dt  Lingua  Lyra- 
oftica^  Opusc  liL  3,  s^.)\  but  it  is  more  usually 


conceived  to  havp  been  a  corrupt  Greek,  inter- 
mingled with  many  Syriac  words  (Guhling,  DisserL 
de  Lingua  LycaonJ) — J.  K. 

LYCIA  (AuK^a),  a  province  in  the  south-west 
of  Asia  Minor,  having  Pamphylia  on  the  east, 
Phrygia  on  the  north,  Caria  on  the  west,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south.  Great  part  of  the 
country,  however,  consists  of  a  peninsula  project- 
ing south  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, and  is  watered  by  numerous  small  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  mountains.  Its  inhabitants 
were  believed  to  be  descendants  of  Cretans,  who 
came  thither  under  Sarpedon,  brother  of  Minos. 
One  of  their  kings  was  Bellerophon,  celebrated  in 
mythology.  The  Lycians  were  a  warlike  people, 
powerful  on  the  sea,  and  attached  to  their  inde- 
pendence, which  they  successfully  maintained 
against  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  were  after- 
wards allowed  by  the  Persians  to  retain  their  own 
kings  as  satraps.  Lycia  is  named  in  i  Maccab.  xv. 
23,  as  one  of  the  countries  to  which  the  Roman 
senate  sent  its  missive  in  favour  of  the  Jews.  The 
victoiy  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  (b.  c.  189) 
gave  Lycia  rank  as  a  free  state,  which  it  retained 
till  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  it  was  made  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire  (Suet,  Claud,  25  ; 
Vispas,  8).  Lycia  contained  ma^  towns,  two  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.;  Patara  (Acts 
xxi.  I,  2) ;  Mym  (Acts  xxviL  5);  and  one,  Phaselis, 
in  the  Apocrypha  (i  Maccab.  xv.  23). — ^J.  K. 

LYDDA.    [LoD.] 

LYDIA,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  *a  seller  of 
purple,'  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Philippi  in  Mace- 
donia (Acts  xvi.  14,  15).  The  commentators  are 
not  agreed  whether  *  Lydia  *  should  be  regarded  as 
an  appellative,  or  a  derivative  from  the  country  to 
which  the  woman  belonged,  Thyatira,  her  native 
place,  being  in  Lydia.  There  are  examples  of  this 
latter  sense ;  but  the  preceding  word  6p6fjLaTi  seems 
here  to  support  the  former,  and  the  name  was  a 
common  one.  Lydia  was  not  by  birth  a  Jewess, 
but  a  proselyte,  as  the  phrase  *who  worshipped 
God'  {at^oiUmi  rdp  Qihv)  imports.  She  was 
converted  by  the  preaching  of  Paul ;  and  after 
she  and  her  household  had  been  baptised,  she 
pressed  the  use  of  her  house  so  earnestly  upon  him 
and  his  associates,  that  they  were  constrained  to 
accept  the  invitation.  The  Lydians  were  famous 
for  the  art  of  dyeing  purple  vests,  and  Lydia,  as  *  a 
seller  of  purple,'  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  dealer 
in  vests  so  dyed,  rather  than  in  the  dye  itself  (see 
Kuinoel  on  Acts  xvi.  14). — J.  K. 

LYDIA.    [LUD.] 

LYDIA,  Ezek.  xxx.  5;  and  Lydians,  Jer. 
xlvi.  9 — see  Ludim. 

LYRA,  Nicholas  De,  or,  when  Latinized, 
Lyranus.  This  celebrated  commentator  and  fore- 
runner of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  about  1270, 
of  Jewish  parents,  at  Lyre,  a  small  town  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  diocese  of  Eurecca,  from  which  he 
took  his  surname.  Having  embraced  Christianity 
when  young,  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Francis- 
cans at  Vemcuil  in  1 29 1,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
the  Franciscan  convent  at  Paris  to  complete  his 
studies.  Here  he  applied  himself  with  great  dili- 
gence and  success  to  nis  studies,  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor,   and  became   a  most  dis- 
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tizignished  lecturer  on  the  Bible.  His  great 
learning,  refined  taste,  and  eminent  worth,  raised 
him  to  the  principal  offices  of  his  order,  and  secured 
him  the  friendship  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  of 
his  age.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  Queen 
Jane,  Countess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  wife  of 
Philip  v.,  called  the  Long,  that  she  appointed  him 
one  of  her  executors  in  1325.  He  died  at  Paris 
October  23,  134a  He  wrote  (i)  a  treatise  m  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  and  against  Judaism,  entitled 
Tractatus  fratris  Nicolai  de  Lyra  de  Afessia  ejusque 
adventu,  una  cum  responsione  ad  Judaorum  argu- 
tnetUa  quaiuordccim  contra  vcritatem  Evangelbrum^ 
which  he  finished  in  1309,  and  is  directed  against 
some  Rabbis  who  made  use  of  the  N.  T.  to  assail 
Christianity.  It  is  generally  appended  to  his 
commentary,  and  is  also  given  in  the  polemical 
work  entitled  the  Ifebraamastix  of  Hieronymus  de 
Sancta-fide,  Frankfort  1602,  p.  148,  ff.  (2.)  Pos- 
tilht  pcrpettue  in  unwersa  Biblia,  printed  at  first  at 
Rome  1471-72,  J  vols,  folio.  It  is  this  work  which 
has  immortalised  De  Lyra,  and  conferred  upon 
its  author  the  title  of  Doctor  plantts  et  utilis.  The 
great  merit  of  this  commentary  consists  in  its  em- 
bodying  the  sober-spirited  and  ingenious  explana- 
lions  of  Rashi,  whose  mode  of  interpretation  he 
regarded  as  his  model,  as  he  firankly  states,  '  Simi/i- 
tcrintcndononso/um  dicta  doctorum  Catholicorum^sed 
etiam  Hebraorum  mcucimc  Rabbi  Salomonis,  qui  inter 
doctores  Hebraos  locutus  est  rationalibus,  ad  declara- 
tionem  sensus  literalis  inducere,^  De  Lyra  even 
adopts  the  well-known  Jewish  four  modes  of  inter- 
pretation denominated  DTlD  =  TID,  mystical; 
\Dr\\  allegorical;  \cn,  spiritual;  DBD,  literal, 
which  he  thus  expresses  in  verses  in  the  same  pro- 
logue (*.<•.,  the  first),  firom  which  the  former 
quotation  is  made. 

Litera  gesta  docet,  quid  credas  all^oria, 
Moralis  quid  agas,  quo  tendas  anagogia. 

He  gives,  however,  the  preference  to  the  literal 
sense.  *  All  of  them,'  says  he  in  the  second  pro- 
logue, •  presuppose  the  literal  sense  as  the  founda- 
tion. As  a  building  declining  from  the  foundation 
is  likely  to  fall,  so  the  mystic  exposition  which 
deviates  from  the  literal  sense  must  be  reckoned 
unbecoming  and  unsuitable.  *  Even  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  N.  T.,  where  Rashi  failed  him, 
acquaintance  with  the  Rabbinical  writings  and 
Jewish  antiquities  enabled  him  to  illustrate  largely 
allusion  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews. 
How  much  Luther  and  the  Reformation  were  in- 
debted to  De  Lyra,  may  be  seen  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  respective  commentaries,  and  from  the 
couplet  of  the  Reformer's  enemies. 

Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset, 
Lutherus  non  saltasset 

That  De  Lyra  was  of  Jevrish  extraction,  is,  among 
others,  most  emphatically  declared  by  Chajim  Ibn 
Musa,  who  composed,  in  1456,  a  refutation  of  his 
polemical  treatise,  entitled  TVOTW  pO"nBD  The 
Book  of  the  Shield  and  the  Spears,  in  which  he  says, 

103  D^ac'  t6  r^n  mn^  oninNn  jnro  cnn  nvia 

D^n^an  D^DIKC^.  De  Lyra's  statement  that  he 
had  little  intercourse  with  the  Tews,  at  the  end 
of  his  polemical  treatise,  and  his  modest  plea  in 
the  prologue  to  his  commentary  for  indulgence, 
*  because,'  he  says,  *  I  am  not  so  well  skilled  in  the 


Hebrew  or  Latin  language  as  to  prevent  me  from 
failing  in  many  particulars,'  which  are  urged  by 
Graetz  and  others  against  his  Jewish  origin,  must  be 
rejected  in  the  face  of  the  ancient  testimonies  to  the 
contrary.  For  the  different  editions  of  De  Lyra's 
works,  and  translation  into  French  and  German, 
comp.  Graesse,  Trisor  de  Livres  rares  et  prkieux, 
s.  V.  See  also  Davidson,  Sacred  HemunaUia,  Edin. 
1843,  P'  '75'  ^^  »  Graetz,  Gesckichte  der  Juden, 
vol.  vii.,  Leipzig  1863,  pp.  350,  513. — C.  D.  G. 

LYSANIAS   (AMra«r£as)   is  mentwned  by  St 
Luke,  in  chap.  iiL  i,  as  tetrarch  of  Abilene  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Anti-lebanon,  near  Damascus. 
Amidst  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  this  name, 
conjectures  have  been  indulged  in,  two  of  which 
we  will  here  notice.    According  to  Eusebius  (whom 
others  have  followed,   such  as  Bede  and  Adri- 
chomius,  see  Com.  a  Lapid.  in  Luc.,  iii.  l),  Lysa- 
nias  was  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great     This  opinion 
(the  untenableness  of  which  is  shewn  by  Valesius, 
on  Euseb.,  Hist  Eccl.,  i.  9,  and  by  Scaliger, 
Animadver.  on  Euseb.    Chron.,  p.   178)  has  no 
other  foundation  than  the  fact  that  the  evangelist 
mentions  Lysanias  with  Herod  Antipasand  Philip; 
we  dismiss  it,  therefore,  and  proceed  to  notice 
another  fDpinion  which  has  excited  more  serious 
discussion,  especially  in  recent  times.     Josephus 
{Antiq.  xiv.   13.  3,  and  Bell,  JueL  L  13.  i)  men- 
tions a  Lysanias,  Uie  son  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Mennaeus ;  and  in  other  passages,  also,  he  speaks  of 
^Abila  of  Lysanias'*  {AnHa,  zix.  5.  I)  and  'tke 
tetrarchy  of  Lysanias*  (xviiL  6.  10),  and,  more  fully 
still,  of  *  Abilene,  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias*  (xx.  7. 
i).    Now  Lysanias,  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  was  put  10 
death  by  Marcus  Antonius  at  the  instigation  of 
Cleopatra  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xv.  4.  I ;  Dion.  Cas&, 
xlix.  32).     This  took  place  B.C  34,  or  about  sixty- 
four  years  before  the  period  which  St  Luke  refeis 
to  in  the  passage  before  us  (iii.  i).     To  the  older  . 
commentators,  such  as  Casaubon  {On  Baromus, 
Ann.  xxxL,  Num.  4),  Scaliger  {loc,  cil.),  andothcn» 
(see  Com.  a  Lap.  and  Grotius,  in  loc.),  this  dif- 
ference of  dates  presented  no  difficulty.    Allowing 
historical  credit  to  St.  Luke  (on  which  subject  see 
Dr.  Mill,  Pantheistic  Princip.,  pt  IL  p.  16,  seq.), 
no  less  than  to  Josephus,  they  at  once  concluded 
that  two  different  princes  of  the  same  name,  and 
possibly  of  the  same  family,  were  referred  to  by  the 
two  writers.     (See  also  Kuinoel,  on  Luke  iiL  1 ; 
Krebsius,  Obserw.,  pp.  110-113;  and  Robinson, 
Biblioth.  Sacr.,  v.  81.)    This  reasonable  solution, 
howe\'er,  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  restless  critics 
of  Germany.     Strauss  and  others  (whose  names 
are  mentioned  by  Bleek,  Synopt.  ErJd,,  I  156,  and 
Meyer,  /Comment.,  il  289)  charge  the  evangeIi^^ 
with  *  a  gross  chronological  error ; '  a  charge  which 
they  found  on  the  assumption  that  the  L)'sanias  of 
Chalcis,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  is  identical  with 
the  Lysanias  of  Abilene,  whom  St.  Luke  mentions. 
This  assumption  is  supported  by  an  hypothesis 
which  is  incapable  of  proof;  that  Abilene,  being 
contiguous  to  Chalcis,  was  united  to  the  latter 
imder  the  rule  of  Lysanias,  the  son  of  Ptolemy.   It 
must,  however,  be  bome  in  mind  that  Josephus  no- 
where speaks  of  Abilene  in  connection  with  this 
Lysanias ;  nor,  indeed,  does  he  mention  it  at  all 


•  Similariy,  the  geographer  Ptolemy  mentions  an 
*  Abila,  which  bears  the  surnameof  Lysanias,'  "A^« 
iTTikXti'^titsa  XvoopIov  (v.  1 8). 
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until  ten  years  after  the  notice  by  St  Luke.  He 
calls  Antony's  victim  simply  ruler  of  Chalcis. 
Moreover,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  the 
tetrarchiccU  division  of  Palestine  and  neighbour- 
ing districts  was  not  made  until  after  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great ;  so  that,  in  his  haste  to  inculpate 
the  evangelist,  Strauss,  in  effect,  attributes  to  the 
historian,  whom  he  invidiously  opposes  to  SL 
Luke  as  a  better  authority,  an  amount  of  inaccu* 
rate  statement  which,  if  true,  would  destroy  all 
reliance  on  his  history ;  for  we  have  already  seen 
that  Josephus  more  than  once  speaks  of  a  *  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias;'  whereas  there  were  no  ^Utrarehies^ 
until  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Ptolemy's  son,  Lysanias.  It  is,  therefore,  a  juster 
criticism  to  conclude  (against  Strauss,  and  with  the 
earlier  commentators)  that  in  such  passages  as  we 
have  quoted  above,  wherein  the  historian  speaks 
of  *  Abila  of  Lysanias^^  and  *  The  tetrarchy  of  Ly- 
sanias^ that  a  later  Lysanias  is  certainly  meant ; 
and  that  Josephus  is  not  only  accurate  himself,  but 
a  voucher  also  for  the  veracity  of  St.  Luke.  But 
there  is  yet  stronger  evidence  to  be  found  in 
Josephus  of  the  untenableness  of  Strauss'  objection 
and  theory.  In  his  Jewish  Wars  (ii.  12.  8)  the 
historian  tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Claudius  *  re- 
moved Agrippa  [the  second]  from  Chalcis  [the 
kingdom,  be  it  remembered,  of  Strauss'  Lysanias] 
to  a  greater  kingdom,  giving  him  in  addition 
the  kingdom  of  LysaniaP  {U  U  rrjt  XaXic/Sof 
^Ayplwiray  tls  fiel^opa  ^aaCKtia»  ficrart^a-i  .  .  . 
vpoaidr/Ke  8^  Hjy  re  Awro»iov  ftaaiXelav).  Ebrard 
exposes  the  absurdity  of  Strauss'  argument,  by 
drawing  from  these  words  of  Josephus  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion  —  inevitable,  indeed,  on  the 
terms  of  Strauss — that  Agrippa  was  deprived  of 
Chalcis,  receiving  in  exchange  a  larger  kingdom, 
and  also  Chalcis!  (See  Ebrard's  Gospel  Hist, 
[Clark],  pp.  145,  146).  The  effect  of  this  reductio 
ad  absurdum  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Lee  {Inspiration 
[i  ed.],  p.  394,  note),  *  Hence,  therefore,  Josephus 
docs  make  mention  of  a  later  Lysanias  [on  the 
denial  of  which  Strauss  has  founded  his  assault  on 
St.  Luke] ;  and  by  doing  so,  fully  corroborates  the 
fact  of  the  evangelist's  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  tangled  details  of  Jewish  history  in  his  day.' 
Many  eminent  writers  have  expressly  accepted 
Ebrard's  conclusion,  including  Meyer  {loc,  cit.) 
and  Bleek  {loc.  cit.)  Patritius  concludes  an  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the  entire  case  with  the  dis- 
covery, that  'the  later  Lysanias,  whom  Luke 
mentions,  was  known  to  Josephus  also ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  any  difficulty  accruing  out  of  Josephus 
to  the  evangelist's  chronology,  as  alleged  by  ob- 
jectors to  his  veracity,  the  historian's  statements 
rather  confirm  and  strengthen  it '  {De  Evangcliis, 
iii.  42,  25).  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  remark  that, 
if  the  sacred  writer  gains  illustration  from  the 
Jewish  historian  in  this  matter,  he  also  repays  him 
the  favour,  by  helping  to  clear  up  what  would 
otherwise  be  unintelligible  in  his  statements ;  for  in- 
stance, when  Josephus  {Antiq.  xvil  17.  4)  mentions 
*  Batansea,  with  Trachonitis  and  Auranitis,  and  a 
certain  part  of  what  was  called  *  the  house  of  Zeno- 
donis,'  as  paying  a  certain  tribute  to  Philip  *  {cdv 
rivi  tUp€i  oIkov  toO  Ztfyodibpov  Xeyofx^pov) ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  *the  house  of  Zenodorus' 
included  other  territory  besides  Abilene  (comp. 
Antiq.  XV.  la  3,  with  /fell.  Jud.  i.  20.  4);  we 
cannot  but  admit  the  force  of  the  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  Grotius  (as  quoted  by  Dr.  Hudson,  on 


the  Antiq. y  xvii.  li.  4),  that  '  when  Josephus  says, 
some  part  of  the  housCy  or  possession,  of  Zenodorus 
was  allotted  to  Philip,  he  thereby  declares  that  the 
larger  part  of  it  belonged  to  another.  This  other 
was  Lysanias,  whom  Luke  mentions'  (see  also 
Krebsius,  Observatt.,  p.  112).  It  is  not  irrelevant 
to  state  that  other  writers,  besides  Strauss  and  his 
party,  have  held  the  identity  of  St  Luke's  Lysanias 
with  Josephus'  son  of  Ptolemv,  and  have  also 
believed  that  Josephus  mentionea  but  one  Lysanias. 
But  (unlike  Strauss)  they  resorted  to  a  great  shift 
rather  than  assail  the  veracity  of  the  holy  evan- 
gelist Valesius  (on  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.,  i.  10), 
and,  more  recently,  Paulus  {Commetit.  in  loc),  sug- 
gested an  alteration  of  St  Luke's  text,  either  by  an 
erasure  of  rerpapxovyros  after '  AjStXiyr^j,  or  retaining 
the  participle  and  making  it  agree  with  ^iXlinrov 
as  its  subject  (getting  rid  of  Awraylov  as  a  leading 
word,  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  genitive  of  designa- 
tion by  its  transposition  with  rijs — q.  d.,  t^s  Av- 
ffotflov  'A^iXiyj^f  TeTpapxovvTos),  as  if  Philip  had 
been  called  by  the  evangelist  *  Tetrarch  of  Itunca, 
Trachonitis,  and  the  Abilene  of  Lysanias.'  This 
expedient,  however,  of  saving  St.  Luke's  veracity  by 
the  mutilation  of  his  words  is  untenable,  not  having 
any  support  from  MS.  authority.  In  conclusion, 
it  is  worth  adding,  that  in  modem  times  a  coin  has 
been  discovered  bearing  the  inscription  Awra^lov 
T€Tpdpxov  Kal  dpxtipeut,  and  Pococke  also  found 
an  inscription  on  the  remains  of  a  Doric  temple, 
called  Nebi  Abel,  the  ancient  Abila,  fifteen  English 
miles  from  Damascus,  which  makes  mention  of 
Lysanias,  tetrarch  of  Abilene.  Both  the  coin  and 
the  inscription  refer  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Herod  (Pococke's  Description  of  the  East, 
vol.  il,  pt  1,  pp.  115,  116;  and  Sestini,  Lettere  et 
Dissertationi  numismatiche,  tom.  vi,,  p.  lOl,  tab. 
2,  as  quoted  by  Wieseler,  Chronolog.  Synops.  183). 
These  discoveries,  therefore,  certainly  lend  confir- 
mation to  the  view  we  have  taken,  that  the  Lysa- 
nias whom  Josephus  mentions  in  connection  with 
events  in  the  reigns  of  Caius  and  Claudius  is  in 
fact  identical  with  the  Lysanias  of  St  Luke's  Gos- 
pel (see  Davidson's  Jntrod.  N.  T'.,  p.  218). — 
P.  H» 

LYSIAS  (Aufffaj).  I.  A  Syrian  *  nobleman  of 
the  blood  royal'  whom  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
when  setting  out  for  Persia,  appointed  guardian  of 
his  son,  and  regent  of  that  part  of  his  kingdom 
which  extended  from  the  Eupnrates  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt  (i  Maccab.  iii.  32;  2  Maccab.  x.  xi  ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xiL  7.  2 ;  Appian,  De  reb.  Syr. , 
46).  Acting  under  the  special  orders  of  the  king, 
Lysias  collected  a  larc[e  force  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
Jews.  This  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
generals  Ptolemy,  Nicanor,  and  Gorgias,  was  sur- 
prised and  put  to  flight  by  Judas  Maccabxus  near 
to  Emmaus  (i  Maccab.  iiu  38 — iv.  18 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xii,  7.  3,  4).  In  the  following  year,  B.C. 
165,  Lysias  himself  invaded  Judxa  with  a  still 
larger  array,  and  joined  battle  with  Judas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethsura.  The  Syrians  were 
again  defeated,  and  so  decisively  that  Judas  was 
able  to  accomplish  his  great  purpose,  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Temple,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
divine  worship  at  Jcnisalem  (i  Maccab.  iv.  28-61  ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  7.  5-7).  Lysias  retires  to 
Antioch,  and  while  preparing  for  a  fresh  campaign, 
the  death  of  Epiphanes  leaves  him  in  virtual  pos- 
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session  of  the  supreme  power.     Shortly  afterwards 
(m  the  year  probably  RC.   163),  with  an  armv 
equal  in  number  to  the  former  two  combined,  with 
three  hundred  war  chariots  and   two-and-thirty 
elephants,  and  accompanied  by  the  young  king 
Antiochus  Eupator,  he  again  enters  Judaea  from 
the  side  of  Idumsea.     Having  taken  the  fortified 
city  of  Bethsura,  he  advances  to  Jerusalem  and 
lays  siege  to  the  temple.     Meeting  here  with  a 
stouter  resistance  than  he  had  anticipated,  and 
hearing  that  Philip,  a  rival  clainumt  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  king,  ^vas  returning  from  Persia, 
he  hastily  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Jews,  and 
sets  out  for  Antioch.     On  reaching  this  city  he 
finds  it  in  the  possession  of  his  riviu.     In  the  en- 
gagement which  followed,  Philip  was  defeated  and 
slain.      Another  and  more  formidable  opponent, 
however,  soon  appeared,  in  the  person  of^  Demet- 
rius Soter,  first  cousin  of  the  king,  who,  escaping 
from  Rome,  lands  at  Tripolis,  and  lap  claim  to 
the  throne.     The  people  rise  in  his  favour,  and 
Antiochus  and  Lysias  are  seized  and  put  to  death 
(l   Maccab.   vi.-viL   2;  2   Maccab.  xiiL-xiv.  2; 
Joseph.  Antiq,  xil  9.  10 ;  Appian,  De  reb.  Syr., 
47).    In  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  an  account 
is  given  at  some  length  of  an  invasion  of  Judsea 
by  Lysias,  made  Ife/are  the  final  invasion  but  afUr 
the  death  of  Epiphanes  (2  Maccab.   xL)     It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  more 
trustwortny  narratives  of  the  first  book,  and  it  is 
clear  from  2    Maccab.  ix.    28 -x.    10,   that  the 
writer  is  not  following   a  stricdy  chronological 
order  in  this  part  of  his  liistory.    Internal  evidence 
seems  to  us  to  favour  the  opinion  that  this  narra- 
tive has  been  compiled  from  separate  and  partial 
accounts  of  the  two  invasions  referred  to  in  I 
Maccab.   iv. -vi,  the  writer  too  hastily  inferring 
that  they  described  the  same  event 

2.  Claudius  Lysias,  the  military  tribune  who 
commanded  the  Roman  troops  in  Jerusalem  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  procuratorship  of  Felix  (Acts 
XXL  31-38 ;  xxii.  24-30;  xxiii.  1 7-30;  xxiv.  7,  22). 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  what  is  state^d 
in  these  passages.  From  his  name,  and  from 
Acts  xxil  28,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  pro- 
bably a  Greek.— S.  N. 

LYSIMACHUS.  I.  'The  son  of  Ptolemaeus 
of  Jerusalem,'  Aveltuixw  UroXipMlov  rhv  h  ^Icpov- 
ffaXijfA,  He  b  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
translator  into  Greek  of  the  Book  of  Esther  (see 
the  close  of  the  LXX.  version).  The  Apocryphal 
*  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther,*  A.  V.,  says,  *  In  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  and  Cleo- 
patra, Dositheus,  who  said  he  was  a  priest  and 
Levite,  and  Ptolemaeus  his  son,  brought  this 
epistle  of  Phurim,  which  they  said  was  the  same, 
and  that  Lysimachus,  the  son  of  Ptolemaeus  that 
was  at  Jerusalem,  had  interpreted  it  (xL  i). 

2.  A  brother  of  the  Menelaus  whom  Antiochus 
appointed  high-priest  (cir.  B.C.  1 71).  Menelaus 
left  him  temporarily  *in  his  stead  in  the  priest- 
hood,* and  encouraged  him  to  commit  many  sacri- 
leges. Thus  he  roused  the  indignation  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  rose  against  him  and  killed  him 
(2  Maccab.  iv.  29,  39).  The  Vulgate  erroneously 
makes  him  the  successor  of  Menelaus. — J.  G.  C. 


LYSTRA  {A6ffrpa),  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia 
Minor,    mentioned    in    connection    with   Derbe. 
When   Paul  and   Barnabas  were    penecuted  at 
Iconium  'they  fled  unto  Lystra  and  Derbe,  and 
unto  the  region  that  lieth  round  about*  (Acts  xiv. 
6).     These  two  towns  must  have  been  close  to 
each  other.     The  site  of  Iconium  is  known  [Ico- 
nium], and  the  boundaries  of  Lycaonia  are  also 
known  [Lycaonia].    Lystra  and  Derbe  stood  on 
the  great  road  leading  from  Cilicia  to  Iconium, 
and  consequently  south  of  the  latter,  and  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Taurus  range  which  separated 
Cilicia  from  Lycaonia.     Derbe  lay  next  Cilicia, 
for  when  Paul  was  on  his  way  from  Cilicia  be 
reached  Derbe  first  (Acts  xvL   i) ;  and  when  re- 
turning at  another  time  from  Derbe  to  Iconium  he 
passed  through  Lystra  (xiv.   21).      The  relative 
situation  of  the  two  is  thus  clear.     Lystra  is  men* 
tioned  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  but  its  position  is 
not  defined.     Leake  suggests  that  it  stood  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Lycaonia,  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Iconium.     That  site,  how- 
ever, is  far  removed  from  the  public  road,  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  there  be  ruins  there  ( TrcevtU^ 
p.  103).    South-east  from  Iconium,  near  the  centre 
of  the  plain,  stands  a  lofty  isolated  mountain  called 
Kara-dagh,  and  on  its  eastern  declivity  are  exten- 
sive ruins.      To   these  the  name  Bm-hir-Kilissi 
(the  ' Thousand-and-one  Churches')  is  now  given 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  ecclesiastical 
edifices  among  them.     Here  Mr.  Hamilton  would 
locate  Lystra,  and  the  identity  may  be  admitted. 
Another  traveller  ascended  the  mountain,  and  says, 
'  On  looking  down  I  perceived  churches  on  all 
sides  of  the  mountain  scattered  about  in  various 
positions.    ....    Including  those  on  the  plain, 
there  are  about  two  dozen  in  tc^erable  preservation, 
and  the  remains  of  perhaps  forty  may  be  traced 
altogether  *  (Falkner,  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
Life  of  St.  Pauly  i.  202).     Some  ruins  a  few  miles 
eastward,  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  road,  are  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  Derbe. 

At  Lystra,  Paul,  ha^g  miraculously  cured  a 
cripple,  was  about  to  receive  divine  honours  along 
with  Barnabas.     Afterwards,  however,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Tews  from  Iconium,  he  was  stoned  and 
left  for  dead  (Acts  xiv,  8- 19).     The  healing  power 
which  he  had  been  able  to  exert  for  the  relief  of 
othere,  was  now  put  forth  by  God  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  he  suddenly  rose  up,  went  into  the 
city,  and  next  day  visited  Derbe.     From  thence  he 
returned  again  to  Lystra  on  his  way  to  Iconium 
(vers.  20,  21).     Timothy  appears  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Lystra.      He  was    perhaps  converted 
during  Paul's  first  visit,  and  on  his  second  visit  he 
took  nim  with  him  on  his  missionary  toor  (xvL 
1-4).      From  this  fiict  we    can   understand  the 
pointed  reference  of  Paul  in  2  Tim.  iil  10,  n, 
*  But  thou  kait  fully  kmmn  (ro^icoXoi^^iraf)  my 
doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose,  fiiith,  long-suf- 
fering, charity,  patience,  persecutions,  afflictions, 
which  came  unto  me  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  ai 
Lystra  ;  what  persecutions  I  endured  :  but  out  of 
them  all  the  Lord  delivered  me.'    Tiraoth)r  had 
apparently  been  an  eye-witness  both  of  the  miracle 
performed  by,  and  that  performed  on,  Paul  ^ 
Lystra  (Alford  and  Ellicott,  ad  loc.)—).  L  P- 
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Laniado,  Sam.  b.  Abru., 

780  b 
Lantern,  780  b 
Laodicea,  781  b 
Lapide,  Com.,  782  a 
Lapidoth,  782  b 
Lapwing,  783  a 
Lardner,  Naih,^  D,D,, 

783  a 
Lasea,  783  a 

Lasha,  783  b 

Lasharon,  784  a 

Lasthenes,  784  a 

Latchet,  784  b 

Latinisros,  784  b 

Latin  versions,  785  a 

Lattice,  793  b 

Laurence,         JHchard, 

D,C,L.,  793  b 
Laver,  794  a 
Law,  794  b 
Lawyer,  79$  b 
Law     and      Prophets, 

reading  of,  796  a 
Lazanis,  796  a 
Lead,  799  a 
Leaf,  leaves,  799  b 
Leah,  799  b 
Leather,  799  b 


Leaven,  799  b 
Lebanon,  800  b 
Lebaoth,  806  a 
Lebbaeus,  806  a 
Lebonah,  806  b 
Lebonah,  806  b 
Lecah,  807  a 
Le  Clerc,  Jean^  807  a 
Lee,SamudyDJ:>,,  807b 
Leech,  808a 
Leek,  808  a 
Lees,  808  a 

Le  Fevre,  Jaeqnes,  808  a 
Legion,  808  a 
Lehabiln,  808  b 
Lehi,  809  a 
Leighton,  Robert,  809  b 
Lejay,  Guy  Michd,'^\i 
Le  Long,  Jacques,  809  b 
LeMaistre,  810  a 
JJEmpereur,    Constan* 

tine,  810  a 
V  EnfiuU,yacques,  8ioa 
Lemuel,  810  a 
Lentiles,  810  b 
Leo  ynda,  810  b 
Leo  di  Modena,  81 1  a 
Leopard,  811  b 
Leprosy,  812  a 
Leshem,  816  b 
Leshem,  816  b 
Letaah,  816  b 
Letushim,  817  a 
Leummim,  817  a 
Leusden,  John,  817  a 
Levi,  818  a 
Levi  b,  Gershon,  8k8  a 
Leviathan,  818  a 
Levirate,  819  b 
Levison,  Aford,  Gumpd, 

819  b 
Levita,  819  b 
Levites,  819  b 
Leviticus,  Book  oC  829  a 
Levdekker^        Midckwr^ 

'813  a 
Libanus,  831  a 
Libertines,  831  a 
Libnah,  831  b 
Ltbnath,  832  a 
Libneh,  832  a 
Libya,  832  b 
Libyans,  832  b 
Lice,  832  b 
Light,  832  b 
Ughtfoot,  John,  833  b 
Lign  aloes,  834  b 
Ligure,  834  b 
Lilith,  834  b 

Lily»  835  a 

Limbtnrh^    Pk3^    A^ 

835* 


Lime,  835  a 
Linen,  835  b 
Lintd,  835  b 
Linns,  836  a 
Lion,  836  a 
Lipman,  JmUob,  837  b 
Litter,  838  a 
Liver,  839  a 
Lizard,  840  a 
Loan,  840  a 
Loaves,  841  b 
Lock,  841  b 
Locust,  842  a 
Led,  842  a 
Lo-Debar,  843  a 
Loesner,  Christ,  Fried,^ 

843  a 
Log»  843  a 
Lois,  843  a 
Lombroso,  Jacob,  843  a 
Longevity,  843  b 
Looking-^asses,  845  a 
Lord,  845  b 
Lord's  Day,  845  b 
Lord's  Supper,  845  b 
Lot,  852  b 
Lot,  854  a 
Lots,  feast  of,  854b 
Love-feasts,  854  b 
Lowe,    Jod  b.    Jdad. 

Loeb,  854  b 
Lowth,  Robert,  855  s 
Linoih,  WiUiasn,D,D„ 

856  a 
Lubim,  856  a 
Lucas,  857  a 
Lucas,  Franciscms,%^^ 
I^dfer,  857  a 
Lucius,  858  a 
Lud,  859  b 
Ludim,  860  a 
Luecka,    Cottf,    ChrtA 

Fried,  860  a 
Luhith,86ob 
Luke,    860  b  ;  Gospel 

according  to,  861  b 
Lunatic,  8^  a 
Luther,  Martin,  96it 
Luz,  868  b 
Luz,  869  a 
Lycaonia,  869  a 
Lycia,  869  b 
Lydda,  869  b 
Lydia,869b 
Lydia,  869  b 
Lydia,869b 
Lyra,  Nicholas  de,  869 

b 

870  b 
871b 
Lysimadius,  872  b 
lLystia.872b 
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